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SENATE, 
Sarunpax, March 21, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee day by day for Thy blessing. 
We find ourselves always insufficient to deal with the mighty 
problems of life apart from the inspiration God may give to us, 
for within us and all men the most persistent and the dominant 
passion arises out of a sense of our relation to Thee and of our 
obligation to Thee. Human strength has never been sufficient 
for human responsibility. We pray that to-day God's grace as 
a positive, present force may be with each one of these Thy 
servants in the discharge of every duty, and that at the close 
of the day they may have the assurance that they have served 
God and the people well. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed 
by the court in the following causes: 

In the cause of Marie May B. Fisher, Nannie B. Butler, and 
Culielma B. Wilkinson, sisters and sole heirs of Edward D. 
Bostick, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 453) ; 

In the cause of Robert A. Cameron and Agnes C. Palmer, 
children of Robert A. Cameron, deceased, v. United States (S. 
Doc. No. 454); and 

In the cause of Guy Steele, Ogle Steele, and Mary Isabella 
Trail, children and sole heirs of Thomas B. Steele, deceased, v. 
United States (S. Doc. No. 455). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills: 

H. R. 11751. An act authorizing the sale of certain land to 
the county of San Diego, State of California, for public watering 
purposes; 

II. R. 12594. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Skagit County, Wash., to construct a bridge across Swinomish 
Slough opposite the town of La Conner; 

H. R. 13091. An act to provide for drainage of Indian allot- 
ments of the Five Civilized Tribes; and 

H. R. 13771. An act extending the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1913, authorizing the construction of a bridge over 
the Missouri River near Weldon Springs Landing, Mo. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
clause of the Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise 
vessels from the payment of tolls, which was referred to the 


‘Committee on Interoceanie Canals. 


He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Avenue Citi- 
zeus’ Association, of Washington, D. C., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to create a board of survey to fix the rela- 
tions between the District and the National Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

He also presented a memorial of the Memorial Seventh-day 
Adventist Church of the District of Columbia, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation compelling the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KENYON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Davenport, Clinton, and Lyons, all in the State of Iowa, remon- 
strating against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Sioux City, 
Towa, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide com- 
pensation for mechanics employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry patriotic orders 
of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
2 restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the 
able. 
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He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxi- 
cating beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the appointment by the President of clerks to 
the United States courts, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Richland Grange, No. 1206, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Richland Center, Pa., and a petition 
of Jefferson Grange, No. 1373, Patrons of Husbandry, of But- 
ler, Pa., praying for the establishment of a system of rural 
credits, which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. WORKS presented a memorial of the United Irish So- 
cieties, of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the exemption clause in the Panama Canal act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of the United Irish Societies of 
San Franciseo, Cal., praying that the committee in charge of 
the Barry Memorial be requested to see that the inscription 
“Father of the American Navy” be placed on the monument 
to be erected to Commodore Barry, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Mr. OWEN presented petitions of 450 citizens of Blackwell, 
of 49 citizens of Yale, and of 150 citizens of Perkins, all in the 
State of Oklahoma, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the mafufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented memorials from sundry 
citizens of Baltimore and Hagerstown, in the State of Mary- 
land, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition signed by the mayor and alder- 
men of Annapolis, Md., praying for an annual appropriation 
of $10,000, to be used in maintaining the paving of the streets of 
that city, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion, of Berlin, Md., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Portland, The Dalles, and Baker, all in the State of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of Bartenders’ Local 
Union No. 319, of Putnam, Conn., remonstrating against the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to promote the 
efficiency of the Hospital Corps of the United States Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Sidney Beach Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Branford, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting pensions to widows and 
orphans of soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-American War, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the 
present policy of the Federal Government toward the New 
Haven Railroad, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I present memorials of 51 citizens of Owens- 
boro and Newport, in the State of Kentucky, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution for 
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the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and importation of 

alcoholic liquors. I ask that the memorials may be received 

and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorials will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gardiner, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation to pre- 
yent discrimination in prices and to provide for the publicity 
ef prices to the dealers and to the public, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Spokane Mining Men’s Club, of Spokane, Wash., which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp, omitting the signatures, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

Whereas there ts pendin 7 — the Congress of the United States 
House bill 11693, which, 8 assed, will have the effect to withdraw 
from mineral entry all lands upon the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation; and 


Whereas such withdrawal will operate to the peas disadvantage of the 
mining interests of this section: Therefore it is 


e by tho members of the Spokane Mining Men's Club, That we 
are 8 o the passage of said legislation, and request the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Washington to use all efforts in 
their power to prevent the pona ge thereof. 

Adopted una: 8 by the members of the Spokane Mining Men's 
Club, March 12, 1914. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a petition from members of 
the American Federation of Patriotic Voters of Bellingham, 
Whateom, Skagit, and San Juan Counties, in the State of 
Washington, which I ask may be printed in the Rrconn, omit- 
ting the signatures, and referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, omitting the signatures, as follows: 

BELLINGHAM, Wasim., Merch 16, 191}. 
MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States ‘Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Inclosed petition represents sentiment of thousands 
of members of the American Federation of Voters and Patriotic Sons 
of America, of the Pacific Northwest. It is placed in your hands with 
the request that it be placed before the President, Senators, and Con- 
gressman in the proper order. 

Very truly, yours, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PATRIOTIC VOTERS OP BELLINGHAM, 
arenes Sadr, AND San JUAN COUNTIES, 
P. M. TAYLO 
1 Seerctary, 2 a Washington, 
Lock Bow 362, Bellingham, Wash. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PATRIOTIC VOTERS, 
Bellingham, Wash., March 5, "1914. 
To the President of the United States: 
pieces the United States of America is the land of free publie schools; 


Whereas the class of foreigners who come to this coun who can not 
stand the illiteracy test do not make good citizens, but rather are 
men without families who send money earned here to the land they 
owe allegiance to; and 

Whereas there are ‘about 3,000,000 working men and women idle in 
this the richest and grandest | country in the world, men and women 
who are four-fifths native-born Americans, who have been crowded 
out by foreigners, who can live on very little, care nothing for the 
Government, know nothing about what the flag and Constitution 
stand for: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the un American voters, believing that 

the voice of the 3 is the voice of God and that the Goverment 

om the people, do hereby petition you, the President 

| States of America, to favorably consider and pass immi- 

gration bill H. R. 6060, includ the illiteracy test: And be it further 

Petitioned, That some action taken that will relieve the terrible 
want and suffering of the men and women who to-day wonder if A 
is the land that the patriotic Washington and his followers ro 
an bled for with less provocation than the common people of t 

ve. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CATRON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4311) for the relief of Edward 
Stewart, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 365) thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
120) creating a joint committee of Congress, and authorizing 
said committee to acquire, by purchase or condemnation, the 
property known as Monticello, and embracing the former home 
of Thomas Jefferson and the family graveyard, in which his 
remains were interred, with such lands and grounds appurte- 
nant thereto as the committee shall find necessary in order to 
carry ont the various public objects and purposes in said reso- 
lution set forth, all of said property being located in Albermarle 
County, Va., reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port’ (No. 366) thereon. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13453) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 367) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 18765) making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 368) thereon, 

Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3545) to provide for the 
highway-improvement work by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the highway departments 
of the several States, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 869) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 4991) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his discretion to sell and convey a-certain tract of land to the 
Mandan Town and Country Club; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 4992) granting an increase of pension to James L. 
Wing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4998) granting a pension to Anna Haile (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4994) for the relief of Alvin Harder (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr, SHERMAN. By request of Dr. Mary Walker, I intro- 
duce two bills which I ask may be received and appropriately 
referred: 

A bill (S. 4995) granting pensions to the mothers and widows 
of certain men employed in the Quartermaster’s Department 
who served in the War of 1861-1865; and 

A bill (S. 4996) granting pensions to widows of soldiers who 
have obtained a divorce for cruelty; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING (for Mr. CRAWFORD) : 

A bill (S. 4997) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Flood (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 4998) granting a pension to Andrew Hartman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4999) granting an increase of pension to Sherman 
E. Deming (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 5000) legalizing certain conveyances heretofore 
made by the Central Pacific Railroad Co. and others within the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAPP (by request): 

A bill (S. 5001) to provide for certain unallotted members of 
the Pembina Band of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) authorizing the State of 
Oklahoma to control the beds of navigable streams within that 


State, including the Arkansas River, for the purposes of drilling 


fer oil, gas, and other minerals; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. OWEN. In connection with the joint resolution I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the governor of 
Oklahoma and certain other papers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Oklahoma will be printed in the 
Record: 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATE or OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, March 18, 1914. 
Hon. ROBERT L. Ow 


United States Renate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: I inclose herewith ong A of a letter I have just written 
Hon. Scorr Fraets, chairman of the House Committee on the Public 
ane ae a “opr. of a resolution adopted by the Commissioners of the 
Land request that you giye the subject mentioned in the 
letter fever consideration. 

The position taken by Hon, A. A. Jones, First Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, in his communication to Hon. Scorr 8, of Webraacy 
27 last, that the Arkansas is not a navigable stream, is so untenable, 
and, if "adopted by Congress, will be so disastrous to the State of Okla- 
homa, | that I can not too strongly urge upon you the necessity of oppos- 


— 
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the 


If the Arkansas River is not a navi 
stream, the rights of riparian owners extend to the center o 
stream. 

Practically all of the riparian owners along the bank of the Arkansas 
River in the oil region have executed leases to the big oil companies, 
and if the view taken by Mr. Jones is adopted, that the Arkansas River 


ing his view on the subject. 


is not a navigable stream, the State of Oklahoma will be deprived of 
millions of dollars worth of oil and gas to which it is entitled, under the 
recent decision of our Supreme Court and of Judge Campbell, referred 
to in my letter to Mr. Ferris. Hence, I most earnestly urge con- 
certed action on the part of our Representatives and Senators to the 


end: 

First. That the islands In the bed of the Arkansas River be with- 
drawn from entry by order of the President. 

Second. That Congress do not reverse the position which it has 
maintained for more than 100 years with reference to the navigabilit 
of the Arkansas River, but that its position on the subject be reaffirmed. 

Third, That Congress pass an act b selling for a nominal 
consideration all islands in the bed of the Arkansas River, Which are 
not owned by any tribe or nation of Indians. It seems to me that the 
fact that millions of acres of land in this State are held by individual 
Indians, under treaties with the United States, exempt from taxation, 
is a conclusive reason why Congress should not hesitate to donate those 
islands to the State and let the State get the benefit which otherwise 
will go v the oil Sa ih sige 

ery respectfully, yours, 
LEE CRUCE, Governor. 


Marcu 18, 1914. 


Hon. Scorr Ferris, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sın: I inclose herewith a certified copy of a resolution 
adopted on the 16th instant by the commissioners of the land office 
with reference to the donation to the State of Oklahoma by the United 
States of the islands in the beds of navigable streams of this State. 

This action of the board is the direct result of a decision recent! 
rendered by the supreme court of this State, wherein it was held: (a 
That the Arkansas River Is a navigable stream throughout its course in 
the State of Oklahoma, and the State owns the bed of that river below 
the high-water marks thereof; (b) that the rights of riparian owners 
cease at the high-water mark; (e) that as to islands of the river, the 
State owns to the high-water mark along the banks of the islands. 

In view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Scott v. patty (227 U. S., 229, 57 Law Ed. 49) to the effect 
that an island in the of a navigable stream, in existence prior to 
the admission of the State Into the Union, which rises above high-water 
mark, does not pass to the State, but remains the SA of the 
United States, the question as to whether the State of Oklahoma or the 
United States is the owner of a number of islands in the bed of the 
Arkansas River is an extremely — one, and is involved in much 
doubt. I am informed that a number of these islands in the oil region 
are very valuable, and since the decision of our supreme court, ren- 
dered on the 10th of March, holding as above stated, that if the island 
rises above high-water mark it does not belong to the State of Okla- 
homa, a number of persons have appeared at the land office at Guthrie 
and attempted to file on these islands, ropes wr that the title is in the 
United States and that the islands are sub to entry as mining or 
preemption claims under the laws of the United States. 

In view of the fact that there are millions of acres of land in this 
State held by individual Indians exempt from taxation it has occurred 
to me, as well as to other members of the Commissioners of the Land 
Office, that these islands should be donated to the State to compensate 
the State in part, at least, for the lands held by the wards of the 
United States as exempt from taxation. 

I have before me your letter of March 4 to Goy. Haskell, inclosing a 
letter addressed to you, dated February 27, 1914, and signed by 
A. A. Jones, First Assistant ae tage of the Interior, have noted 
carefully the reason given by Mr. Jones for not Svea emg ing the 

ssage of House bill 13086, entitled “A bill providing for the sale to the 

Inited States of the unsurveyed islands in the bed of the Arkansas 
River within the boundaries of the State of Oklahoma.“ 

Without going into a detailed answer to Mr. Jones's letter, I beg to 
say that the records in the land office of the State of Oklahoma show 
that there are a number of islands in the bed of the Arkansas River, 
and in proven oll territory, which bave been in existence for many 
years and which have never been surveyed by the United States, these 
slands varying from a few acres to more than 100 acres in some 
instances, and the aggregate acreage amounting to perhaps 1,500 
acres, Under the decisions referred to, it is extremely doubtful whether 
these islands belong to the State of Oklahoma or to the United States. 
It is my opinion that in all cases where they rise above high-water 
mark the title may be in the United States, but as to all islands or 
parts of islands which lie below the high-water mark the title is in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

The primary objection urged by Mr. Jones to the passage of your bill 
seems to be that the Arkansas River is not a nayigable stream. Among 
other things Mr, Jones says: 

“The records in the General Land Office do not show whether or 
not the Arkansas River is navigable in Oklahoma, and I will invite 
attention to the United States Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Hardin v. Jordon (140 U. S., 371).” 

He then quotes from that decision to the effect of the rights of 
tiparian owners along nonnavigable streams extend to the center of 

ne stream, 

He also quotes from the case of Railroad Co. v. Schurmeirer (7 Wall., 
272) to the same general effect. 

These decisions, as a matter of fact, are wholly irreleyant. They 
relate to the rights of riparian owners pong nonnavigable streams, and 
if the Arkansas is not a nayigable stream, then the position of the ‘First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior is correct. But beginning in 1805 the 
United States has steadily maintained that the Arkansas River is a 
navigable stream. I invite your attention to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, rendered in November, 1911, in the case of Dana v. 
Hurst et al. (86 Kans., 947; 122 Pac., 1041), where the Kansas Su- 
preme Court reviewed all the legislation of Congress on the subject 
and finally reached the conclusion that the Arkansas River throughout 
Kansas is a navigable stream in law, and reversed the action of the 
lower court, wherein the bop peerd of the Arkansas River was sub- 
mitted to the jury as a question of fact. This decision is importan 


but not more so hen the decision of our own supreme court, . — 
on the 10th of March, wherein 1 the same rule was announced. 
I am inelosing you a copy of t 


is decision in order that you may see 


on. 


that our 9 court, following the Kansas Supreme Court, and also 
following e decision recently delivered by Judge Campbell, of the 
eastern district of Oklahoma, holds that the Arkansas River is a navi- 
Kue stream under the laws of the State of Oklahoma and of the United 
tates in such sense that the State, upon its admission into the Union, 
by virtue of its inherent sovereignty became the absolute owner of the 
of the stream below the high-water mark. The First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior clearly missed the mark in his communication 
to you. As stated above, if the Arkansas River is not a navigable 
stream, the State of Oklahoma has no interest in it. But in view of 
the innumerable acts of Con treating the Arkansas River as a 
navigable river and of the historical data referred to in the Kansas 
case and in the decision of our supreme court, it is at this time pre- 
posterous for the Interior Department to take the position that the 
Arkansas River is not a navigable stream. 

I especially call e attention to that part of the decision of our 
Supreme Court rendered on March 10, wherein he quotes the letter of 
Hon. C. F. Larabee, dated March 26, 1908, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, wherein it De, that certain sand and gravel companies 
had, prior to the admission of the State of Oklahoma into the Union, 
operated sand and vel plants in taking sand and gravel from the 
Arkansas River. After the admission of the State into the Union these 
companies sought to renew the contracts, but the renewal of the con- 
tracts was refused under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
because from and after the 16th day of November, 1907, when the 
Indian Territory became a part of the State of Oklahoma, neither the 
Cherokee Nation nor the Department of the Interior had any further 
jurisdiction over the matter, and the sand companies were thereupon 
referred to the State authorities for permission to operate their plants. 
The conclusion of the letter referred to is quoted by our Supreme 
Court, as follows: 

“The Arkansas River throughout its aig tn in the Cherokee Nation 
is a navigable stream under the laws of the United States. 

“Under the aboye-quoted holding of the court It must be conceded 
that when the State of Oklahoma was created its jurisdiction and 
ownership of the lands below high-water mark of all navigable streams 
within its boundaries became absolute. In other words, when the 
United States conveyed by warranty deed the lands occupied by the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and Seminoles it did not 
convey the ownership of the beds of navigable streams, but reserved 
them for the benefit of the future State within whose boundaries they 
would fall. Thus the State of Oklahoma on its creation became abso- 
lute owner of the bed of the Arkansas River, and the Cherokee Nation 
is not entitled to royalty for any sand or gravel taken from the bed of 
that river since November 16, 1907. 

“ Very respectfully, 
(Signed) C. F. LAnABRR, 
“Acting Commissioner’ 


I also invite special attention to the second section of the act of 
Congress authorizing the Cleveland Bridge Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Arkansas River between Pawnee County, Okla., and the Osage 
Indian Reservation, approved February 17, 1897, published in chapter 
238 of Twenty-ninth tutes at Large, page 531, and which was also 
quoted by our Supreme Court, as follows: 

“That the bridge constructed under this act shall be a lawful struc- 
ture and shall be recognized as a post route, upon which no charge 
shall be made for the transmission over the same of the mails, the 
troops, and the munitions of war of the United States, and equal privi- 
leges in the use of said bridge shall be granted to all telegraph com- 
panies and the United States shall have the right of way across said 

ridge and approaches for postal purposes: Provided, That before the 
construction of any bridge herein authorized is commenced the said 
company shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his examination and 
approval, a design and drawing of such bridge and a map of the loca- 
on, giving sufficient information to enable the Secretary of War to 
fully and satisfactorily understand the subject; and unless the plan 
and location of such bridge are approved by the Secretary of War the 
structure shall not be bullt; Provided further, That any bridge con- 
structed under authority of this act shall at all times be so kept and 
managed as to offer reasonable and proper means for the passage of 
vessels and other water craft through or under said structure, and 
for the safety of vessels passing at night there shall be displayed on 
said bridge from sunset to sunrise such lights or other signalis as may 
be p bed by the Lighthouse Board.” 

Also to the act of Congress, published at page 505, Twenty-ninth 
Statutes at Large, authorizing the Muskogee, Oklahoma & Western Rail- 
vay Co, to construct and operate a line of railway through Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory, uoaa as follows: 

“+ è è And said railroad company is also 78 authorized, in 
case it so elects, for the greater accommodation of the public, to so 
construct its bridge across the Arkansas River as to make it a suitable 
and safe structure for the crossing of vehicles of all kinds, animals, 
and foot travelers, as well as railroad trains: Provided, That the plans 
of structure of all bridges across navigable streams along and upon the 
right of vey herein provided for shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War.” 

Many other acts of Congress have been passed, before and since the 
admission of Oklahoma, specifically recognizing the Arkansas River as 
a navigable stream, and regulating commerce thereon. Besides, several 
hundred thousand dollars have been appropriated by Congress for the 
improvement of navigation on the Arkansas Riyer, on the theory that 
it is a navigable stream. In fact, there is absolutely no question about 
the navigability of the Arkansas River, and hence the letter of First 
Assistant Secretary Jones ought not to be taken as a basis for the 
refusal of Congress to donate to the State of Oklahoma the islands in 
the bed of the Arkansas River not owned by any Indian tribe. 

I have written you upon this subject in detail, because I am strongly 
of the opinion that the islands in the Arkansas River, especially in the 
oil region, should be donated to the State, as stated above, in part 
compensation for the Indian lands which have been withdrawn from 
taxation under acts of Congress and treaties with the tribes. 

I am taking the liberty to mail a copy of this letter to each of our 
delegation in Congress, and I suggest that this matter be again referred 
to the Interior Department with the request that special attention be 

ven to the matter of the navigability of the Arkansas, also that the 
are be requested to withdraw islands in the Arkansas River 
rom entry. 

The commissioners of the land office will be glad to cause the islands 
in the river to be surveyed and to furnish any further informetion 
which may be of assistance in bringing about the desired end, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


„Governor. 
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Mr. Wilson offered the following resolutions, to wit: 
“Whereas Hon. Ralph E. Campbell, judge of the United States District 
stern. Dis of 


Court for the Ea oma, in the case of United 
States v. Mackey et al., held that the Arkansas River, as a matter 
of law, is a na ble stream, and that the State of Oklahoma is 
the owner of the of said stream; and 

“Whereas the Su e Court of the State of Oklahoma, in the case of 
State of Oklahoma v. 3 oven et al., in a decision rendered on 
the 10th day of March, 1914, held that the Arkansas River, as a 
matter of law, is a navigable stream throughout its course in the 
State of Oklahoma, and that the State of Oklahoma is the owner 
of the bed of said river below the high-water mark along the banks 


＋ 
“Whereas in the case of Dana v, Hurst et al. (88 Kan, 947; 122 Pac. 
i of Kansas held that 


‘ision 
hy Judge Camie and the decision rendered by the Supreme Court 


er the laws of the 
State of Oklahoma the rights of ripa: banks 
of the Arkansas River cease at the 
State owns all that part of the bed of the Arkansas River which 
lies below the high-water mark; and 
“Whereas in said decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 
homa it was held that as to islands in the bed of the Arkansas 
River the rights of the State extend to the high-water mark along 
the banks of said islands ; and 
“Whereas in the case of Scott v. Lattig (227 U. S., 229; Law Ed. 57, 
. 49) the Supreme Court of the United States held that an island 
In the bed of a navigable stream. being in existence when the State 
was admitted into the Union, did net pass to the State upon its 
admission to statehood or come within the disposing influence of 
its laws, but remained the of the United States, subject 
to disposal by it; and 
“Whereas there are in the bed of the Arkansas River and other navi- 
gable streams of the State, in the ofl region, a number of islands 
which were in existence before the admission of the State of Okla- 
homa into the Union, said islands varying in size from a few acres 
a to as much as 100 acres, a part of said islands being above 
high-water mark; and 
“ Whereas it is doubtful as to whether or not sald islands passed to the 
State of Oklahoma u ts admission inte the Union or remain 
the property of the United States; and 

Whereas said islands are chiefly valuable because of the oil and gas 

contained therein; and 

“Whereas said islands are now being surveyed and filed on by private 
persons, claiming that said islands belong to the United States and 
are subject to entry and appropriation under the laws of the 
United States; and 

“ Whereas in the immediate vicinity of the location of each of the said 
islands in the oil region thousands of acres of land are being held 
by members of the k, Osage, and other tribes of Indians, exempt 
from taxation under the laws of this State: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That this resolution be sent to each and every Member of 
Congress from the State of Oldahoma and to Senator OWEN and Sena- 
tor Gorm, with the request that immediate steps be taken to withdraw 
each and all of the ds in the bed of the Arkansas River from 
entry for private appropriation under the preemption laws of the United 
States, as well as the mining laws of the United States; and that the 
President of the United States be requested forthwith to issue a proper 
order withdrawing said islands from entry; and that our Representa- 
tives and Senators be, and they are hereby, requested to exert all the 
influence in their power to procure the passage of an act donating all 
islands in the beds of navigable streams in the State not owned by any 
tribe or nation of Indians to the State of Oklahoma,” 

CERTIFICATE, 
STATE or OKLAHOMA, County of Oklahoma, ss: 

I, Join R. Williams, the duly appointed, qualified. and acting secre- 
tary to the commissioners of the land office of the State of Okiahoma, 
do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a full, true, and cor- 
rect copy of a resolution adopted by the commissioners of the land ofice 
of the State of Oklahoma at meeting held on March 16, 1914, 
as tae eh hac SAS ny teed nol cell Ose tae 

whe affix my and official seal on thi 
the 18th day of March, 1914. 
LSxAL.] Jxo, R. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary to the Commissioners of the 
Land 0 of the State of Oklahoma. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $500 to reimburse the State Board of Regents of the 
University of Idaho for the premium paid on an indemnity bond 
on account of the loss of a United States draft of $25,000 in 
transit between the United States Treasury and the State 
treasury of Idnho, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment providing that all 
permanent officers of the Quartermaster Corps, created by the 
act of August 24, 1912, on the active list and below the grade of 
brigadier general shall be arranged in each grade according to 
date of original entry, etc., intended to be proposed by him 


to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair Inys before the Senate 
a motion in the nature of a resolution, coming over from a pre- 
ceding day. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] that the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encour- 
age and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MYERS. As my colleague [Mr. WatsH] is not present 
in the Chamber, I ask that the motion may go over for the day 
without prejudice, and remain on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it goes over. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from a preceding day, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 309, submitted by Mr. 
JONES on the 20th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is, requested, if not incom- 
le with the public interests, to advise the Senate what nations 
against th of coastwise vessels through the 


e countries relati ereto, together with copies of answers sub- 
mitted by the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names? 


Ashurst Gronna Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Hughes O'Gorman Stephenson 
rah Johnson Oliver Sterling 
Bradley Jones Overman Sutherland 
Brandegee Kenyon Perkins Swanson 

Bristow La Follette Pittman Thomas 
Lea, Tenn, Pomerene Thompson 

Burleigh Lee, Md. Reed illman 

Burton Lippitt Shafroth Townsend 

Catron M ber Sheppard 

Chamberlain McLean Sherman Walsh 

Chilton Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Warren 

Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. West 

Dillingham Myers Smith, Md. Works 

du Pont Nelson Smith, S. C. 


Mr. REED. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. STONE] 
is still kept from the Senate by illness. I make this announce- 
ment for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say a word re- 
garding the motion which I understand is now pending, and 
which was offered by the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

I believe that the information sougħt by the resolution in- 
troduced some days ago by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JonEs] will be very helpful to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals in intelligently passing upon the various bills now be- 
fore that committee. But I recognize the propriety of having 
this resolution in the first instance go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, because it clearly affects the relations ex- 
isting between this country and foreign nations. 

I shall, therefore, vote with the Senator from Georgia to 
have the resolution go at this time to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that I 
have no particular objection to the resolution going to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, because I assume that that 
committee will act with reasonable promptness on the resolu- 
tion. Therefore I have no special opposition to make to the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia, believing, as I do, that the 
committee will act premptly on the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrra] to refer the resolution 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes have it, and the resolution is referred. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, when the resolution first 
eame up I suggested that it should go to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, but I am perfectly satisfied with the atti- 
tude which the chairman of that committee, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has taken. My purpose was to 
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withhold action in the Senate, if possible, until his return, so 
that he could give it consideration, If the Committee on For- 
eign Relations give it attention, so that when the bills are be- 
fore the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. for consideration 
we may have the information, it will be entirely satisfactory to 
me as a member of that committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not see any occasion 
for the Senator from Kansas—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ayes. have it, and the resolu- 
tion is referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not see occasion for the Senator from 
Kansas to criticize the Committee on Foreign Relations. We 
have reported nearly all the bills that have come to us. We 
try to do our duty as well as any other committees of the Sen- 
ate, and I am satisfied the resolution will have fair considera- 
tion there. I do not like the tone of the Senator’s criticism of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I withdraw the tone, if I 
can, and let the words stand without the tone, if that will sat- 
isfy the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That will help it some. 

Mr. SWANSON. That will be a little help. It is as much 
as I expected the Senator from Kansas to be generous enough 
to do, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that 
there is a resolution now on the Table Calendar which is iden- 
tical with the one just referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to that resolution being 
indefinitely postponed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate resolu- 
tion 288, submitted by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] on the 6th instant, will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in connection with the little 
colloquy between the Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] and 
the Senator from Kansas: [Mr. Bristow] I will say that while 
I do not think the reference here would apply to the 
of this body, yet there is a very interesting statement contained 
in the Washington Post of this morning which I shall asic to 
have read by the Secretary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On what subject? 

Mr. JONES. The article is headed “ Wilson limits toll de- 
Date.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, I will just read it myself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. JONES. I have the floor, I think, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The regular order, Mr. President, is 
the point of order. I raise the point of order that the Senator 
fs not addressing himself to anything that is before the Senate, 
and that we are entitled to proceed with the regular order 
during the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is submitted to the 
Senate, Shall the paper be read? 

Mr. JONES. I am not asking the Secretary to read the 
paper now; I am asking for recognition. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When an objection is made to a 
Senator reading a paper, it is the same as though objection were 
made to the Secretary reading it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. No: 

Mr. JONES. I will not ask the Chair to put the question, 
because I will read the article in my own right a little later on. 


JAMES F. SELLERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII isin order. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate resolution 278. I will state 
that E can only remain in the Chamber for a few moments, and 
I am exceedingly anxious to have this resolution acted on. 
I have not been well, and I wish to go home. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution for Which the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania asks consideration will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 278) reported by 
Mr. WIIEIaus from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
83 Expenses of the Senate on the 6th instant, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to appoint James F. Sellers an additional 
messenger, who shall be paid at the rate of $1,200 per annum from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
until otherwise provided for by law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 


There being no objection, the Senate preceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question fs on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in connection with the consider- 
ation of the resolution, T desire to read an article contained in 
this morning’s Washington Post. It is as follows: 


WILSON LIMITS FOLD DERATE—NOUSE IS TO MAKE BITTER FIGHT ON HIS 
REPEAL ULTIMATUM. 


Nuw Tonk, March 20. 


A Washington d tch to the Herald says: President Wilson: sent 
word to leaders of the House to-day that he 


and that he was opposed to 
quickly about the Chamber and caused much ill feeling. It 
was pi ected that a bitter fight would be precipitated on the gag 
rule which the Rules Committee will bring in to facilitate the progress 
of Te bill. It is likely that the bill will be brought up next esday 


or ursday. 

There has been an insistent demand In the House that Members be 

ven more time in which to discuss tolls repeal, both from those who 

vor it as well as those who op: it. Promises of time have been 
made, and it will be impossible Torp these promises if the President 
te In his attitude. Represe ve UNDERWOOD, because of the 

that he is opposing the repeal, under the rules receives his allot- 
ment of time from the member of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
who is leading the opposition. This Member is Representative KNOW- 
LAND, of California, and he has promised Mr. UNDERWOOD an hour. He 
— 1 onanie to give him an hour If the President insists on limiting 

Mark you, Mr. President, that is limiting debate in the House 
of Representatives, or in another body than this. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Washington really 
believe that that fs a correct report? 

Mr. JONES. Well, I am inclined to think that some sug: 
gestions were probably made that this bill ought to be hurried. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course 

Mr. JONES. Probably not as strongly as in the language 
stated here, but such suggestions must, you know, have consid- 
erable weight, coming from certain sources. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no means of knowing, and I am not re- 
fiecting upon the veracity of the reporter, but I should be in- 
clined to doubt whether the President made any such sugges- 
tion to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. JONES. He has not made it to Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, whem he makes it to the other House he 
ee it to a branch of Congress, I should say, or to the House 
itse 

Mr. JONES. It has not been made formally to the other 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Would the Senator from Idaho 
think such a suggestion would be improper if such a sugges- 
tion were made? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is the reason I do not believe the Presi- 
dent of the United States would make such a suggestion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to say that we see in almost 
every morning paper the statement that this Senator or that 
Representative has gone up to the President to confer with 
him and ask whether or not a certain bill is framed up to suit 
him or whether a certain amendment should go in, and that the 
President has said that this bill is satisfactory to him or that 
this amendment is not satisfactory to him. Whether or not 
those statements are correct, I do not know; but such state- 
ments occur so frequently that it has seemed to me that there 
must be some foundation for them. 

I will say to the Senator from Idaho that I do not accept 
every statement that is in the newspapers. I have had some 
little experience in the Jast day or two which shows me that 
such statements are not always entirely accurate. While I do 
not generally refer to such statements, I will simply say that I 
noticed the other day in different newspapers that it was 
stated that in a conversation which I had with the President 
with reference to some remarks submitted by me a few days 
ago the President had told me that “I was skating on thin ice.” 
No suggestion of that kind was ever made by the President in 
my presenee. Lf it was made afterwards, it was made for con- 
sumption by the press, and the press apparently got it in some 
way; but I will say that no such suggestion and no such state- 
ment as that was made to me. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether the ice was any thicker this morning? 

Mr. JONES. I wish to say that, so far as I am concerned, I 
wish that I were skating on ice, even thin ice, on this propo- 
sition. I wish it would develop that the President had some 
good reason for the position which he has taken. I would be 
perfectly willing to be blown up or to be sunk down in order 
that what I consider to be the honor and integrity of the Nation 
should be maintained. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that this is not 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. This is not with me a party 
proposition. I am not seeking to bring any diseredit upon the 
Democratic Party or anything of that kind in this matter, he- 
cause I am sincerely and unalterably opposed to the proposition 
that has been suggested. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is not upon the Democratic Party, but 
upon the President of the United States. 

Mr. JONES. No; not because it is coming from the present 
President, but I should be opposed to it if it should come from 
any President of the United States. I am opposed to it on the 
merits of the proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, to the 
Senator from Washington that, so far as I am individually 
concerned, I think I see the’ President of the United States as 
frequently as any business which I have to confer with him 
about permits. I think a great many who do not pursue such 
a course perhaps would be benefited by so doing; and I think 
if the Senator from Washington himself would come in contact 
with the President more frequently than he does he would be 
a much better man and would be much better informed about a 
great many things. 

Mr. JONES. I shall be very glad to get any information 
possible that the. President may see fit to give me with refer- 
ence to this matter. I have been seeking such information here, 
but my Democratic friends seem to want to delay it as much as 
possible. I offered what I thought a very innocent resolution 
and one which I supposed could be very easily answered, and 
yet it must go to a committee and all that sort of thing, to 
which I have no objection; but I will say to my friend from 
Colorado that I should be delighted to visit the President often 
and should be delighted to receive an invitation to go to the 
White House and get information from him with reference to 
any of these important matters, and especially with reference 
to this matter. I want, however, to finish the reading of this 
article. I want to say that I am not vouching for the truth 
of the statement, but if it does not do anything else, if Senators 
say that there is no foundation for it, it will, at least, call to 
the attention of the country the character of the reports which 
they read in the newspapers from day to day; and if Senators 
say there is nothing in these statements, the country probably 
will learn that in the newspaper reports which they read with 
reference to this subject, that subject, and so on, no credence 
is to be placed whatever. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Neyada? 

Mr. JONES. I think I will finish the reading of this article, 
and then I will yield. The article in the Washington Post 
continues: 


Friends of the President said they regretted he had gone so far as 
to limit debate. They declared, in view of the fact that he was assured 
of the passage of the bill, he should not insist on limiting debate and 
could afford to be generous. They were afraid, they d, that this 
policy would result in rather free criticism of the White House's 
attitude. 

Then, in the Washington Herald of this morning, there is this 
statement: 

Senator Owen, acting under instructions from the White House, asked 
for immediate action on the repeal bill. Senator O'Gorman, after a 
conference with his supporters, announced that the matter would not 
be taken up until the latter part of next week. 

The President's effort to get immediate action in the House was eyen 
more insistent. Congressman SHERLEY was called to the White House 
and asked to announce for the President that the bill should be passed 
immediately and with as little discussion as possible. The White House 
urges that debate be Hmited. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Washington has called attention to the articles appearing in the 
press indicating that the President of the United States has 
assumed toward Congress an attitude of domination. Such 
articles cause a natural feeling of irritation in an equal and 


coordinate branch of the Government, and at times I have ex- 
perienced this feeling; but I have come to the conclusion, as a 
result of not infrequent communication with the President, that 
such statements are inaccurate and exaggerated. 

I have differed from my party and from the President regard- 
ing the details of two of the most important measures which 
have been before Congress—the tariff and the banking and cur- 
rency legislation—and I differ from the President regarding 
the Panama tolls. I thought that the reductions accomplished 
by the new tariff ought to be distributed over a period of three 
years and that they should not go into full effect immediately. 
I had several interviews with the President regarding the ques- 
tion of policy. I was desirous of reaching ultimately an even 
lower level of tariff than my party thought requisite under 
existing conditions, but I wanted to reach that level by a 
gradual process. Neyer during any of those interviews did I 
find the least indication of any disposition on the part of the 
President to urge unduly his views upon Congress; and yet 
during that time the press were constantly giving out state- 
ments to the effect that this Representative or that Senator was 
being brought into line. 

So also with reference to the banking and currency measure. 
I believed there should be no capital requirement of the mem- 
ber banks beyond the proportion of their reserves required by 
the new law to be turned over to the reserve banks, and I 
believed in a Federal system as opposed either to a central 
system or a regional system, a Federal system with a reserve 
bank in each State, the whole structure to be capped by a 
Federal reserye bank at Washington in close touch with all 
the State reserve banks. I was tenacious of my views regard- 
ing that measure, and I had conferences with the President. 
Never during those interviews was there the least indication of 
any disposition to urge unduly the presidential view, but simply 
an expression generally for party harmony without undue 
urgency. 

So also upon the trust question I have had occasion to in- 
terview the President frequently; and during that time I found 
that the expressions of the press were frequently at variance 
with my experience with the President himself in those inter- 
communications, communications which were conducted, I trust, 
with dignity upon both sides and with regard upon the part of 
both for the proprieties belonging to the high office of each. 

So I have come to the conclusion that there is a studied effort 
upon the part of the press—or, at least, a part of the press—to 
make it appear to the people of the United States that the Presi- 
dent is a taskmaster, and that he is endeayoring to dominate 
and to control Congress. We all know that his public utterances 
have nothing of that character; his messages to Congress could 
not be couched in language of more respect or courtesy; and I 
feel sure that the President in his relations with all Congress- 
men bears himself as he has borne himself in his relations with 
myself—as a gentleman of dignity, courtesy, and tolerance, con- 
scious of the proprieties that attach to his office and conscious 
of the proprieties that attach to the office of those who come 
into communication with him. Whilst I have differed with the 
President upon matters of detail, I wish to say that I have 
always found the utmost tolerance upon his part for difference 
of view and patient consideration of the opinions of those with 
whom he is brought in contact. It is this spirit which has been 
so potent in producing the solidarity that is making the Demo- 
cratic Party an efficient instrumentality in the promotion of the 
public good. 

I say these few words—and I have no doubt my experience 
is that of all upon this side—because I think it is time that 
this effort upon the part of the press to give the President the 
character of a taskmaster should be checked. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have followed the de- 
bate as closely as possible, with a view of arriving at a correct 
decision upon the pending resolution. I did not, however, ex- 
actly follow the various conflicting views upon the subject, nor 
hear distinctly the resolution. I ask that it be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pend- 
ing resolution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to appoint James F. Sellers an additional mes- 
senger, who shall be paid at the rate of $1,200 per annum from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
until otherwise provided for by law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to inquire what that is for? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He might be utilized in bringing the 
advice from the White House to Congress. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to know some reason for the 
passage of this resolution authorizing the appointment of an 
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additional messenger at $1,200. It seems to me it ought to have 
gone to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, it went to the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is not the proper committee for it. 
Before the committee could authorize it to be done it would have 
to be recommended by some other committee, of course. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will state that this man was disabled from 
performing active duty while in the discharge of his duty; and 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses, in considering his case, 
thought it but right that he should be continued on the perma- 
nent roll of the Senate, just as was the case with Lynch and 
others of the same kind. He is able to perform light duties, but 
not the usual duties of the pesition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I inquire what salary he is getting 
now? 

Mr. OLIVER. I really do not know. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think this would be not only placing him 
on the permanent roll but giving him an increase of salary. 

Mr. OLIVER. He is getting the salary of a policeman, what- 
ever that is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand he is getting only $1,050 now. 
Why, Mr. President, the contingent expenses of the Senate have 
increased this year over $50,000, of which $36,000 was for such 
resolutions as this. I do not know where we are going to end. 
We are passiag resolutions here every day asking for this clerk 
and that clerk, and then passing resolutions increasing these 
messengers’ salaries. Not only does this resolution propose to 
place this man on the permanent roll of the Senate, but it pro- 
poses to pay him $1,200 a year instead of the salary he is now 
getting. 

I think the resolution ought to go to the Committee on Rules, 
in order that it may inquire into the facts and see something 
about the matter. I move, therefore, that it be referred to the 
Committee on Rules, where it ought to have gone originally. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina a question, as I am not familiar with these matters. The 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate authorizes the employment of stenographers and 
clerical assistance, does it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What would be the distinction between 
that and this? 

Mr, OVERMAN. I think the Committee on Rules generally 
looks after the number of employees the Senate has, makes esti- 
mates, and such matters. I do not think the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate ought 
to decide whether or not we need another messenger. I think 
the proper place for the resolution to go is to the Committee on 
Rules, or some other committee; I do not care what it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The true function of the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses is to decide whether it can furnish the 
money when some other committee desires an appropriation for 
some line of work under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that statement, broadly speaking, is 
correct; but, as I remember, the resolution reads that this man 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. If there 
were a general appropriation made for the employment of a cer- 
tain number of clerks, such as every legislative appropriation 
bill carries, and he were to be paid out of the general appro- 
priation, the proper committee for it to have been referred to 
would have been the Rules Committee. 

As I remember, however—I may be mistaken—this payment 
is to be made from the contingent fund of the Senate. If so, 
the resolution was referred to the proper committee; and, as I 
understand, the chairman of that committee reported it favor- 
ably to the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not mean to say that the committee 
ought net to have it after it has been inquired into and some 
other committee has reported it favorably, as has been done here 
in the past. I will ask the Senator from Kansas if that has 
not been done heretofore—that resolutions to inquire into the 
necessity of these people for the purpose desired go to some 
other committee, and then, when the expense is to be paid 
ont of the contingent fund, they are referred to the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses, I think the Senator will bear me out 
in the statement that that is the rule. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not remember a precedent for this case. 
The employees that the Committee on Contingent Expenses 
authorizes, I think, are for committees; and at the request of 
the chairman of the particular committee the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses frequently authorizes the employment of 
an additional clerk for a period of time. 

This particular case was brought before the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, The chairman of the committee is.more 


familiar with it than I am, and I speak only in his absence. 
He handled the matter. I see that there is no majority member 
of that committee present now. The resolution was brought be- 
fore the committee. This man, as I remember, was disabled 
while acting as policeman. In putting up the fiag on the Senate 
Building he was crippled on the icy roof, and is no longer capa- 
ble of performing hard work, and he is now serving as a mes- 


senger. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; he is not serving as a messenger. He is 
serving as a policeman. i 

Mr. BRISTOW. He is serving as a messenger: I do not know 
what roll he is on, but the work he is doing is messenger work, 
here at this door, 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; he stands at that door as a policeman. 
That is the position he has now. His compensation is $1,050 a 
year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He is, as I understand, on the police roll, 
but he is not doing police duty any more than any of the mes- 
sengers are. He is doing the same work that the messengers 
here at the door are doing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; he is acting as a policeman at that 
door. We always have a policeman there, He is working as a 
policeman, in uniform, and he is getting $1,050 a year. This 
resolution proposes to give him $1,200, and to let him continue 
the work he has been doing, I suppose, for 15 years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that the chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirt1amMs], 
handled this case, and it was upon his recommendation that the 
committee authorized the employment. I had supposed that it 
was regular and according to the uniform practice. The prece- 
dents I have in mind, where the committee has authorized em- 
ployment, bave been where different Senate committees have 
requested additional help. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And of course they have been provided with 
it or it has been denied, as the committee thought wise. i 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, before this resolution is re- 
ferred to another committee I think the Senate ought to be in- 
formed as to the merits of the case; and I hope, after hearing 
what this man has to say, they will take action on the matter 
to-day. I read now an affidavit from Mr. Sellers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as has been suggested to 
me by the Senator from Kansas, if the Senator will let this 
matter go over, the chairman of the committee probably will be 
here. I do not want to take any advantage of the Senator, nor 
of the committee. It simply occurs to me that the matter 
ought to be inquired into by the Committee on Rules. There- 
fore if the Senator from Pennsylvania will agree to let it go 
over until the Senator from Mississippi is here, probably it 
would be better. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will agree to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes back to the 
calendar. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I observe that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] read an article from the Washington 
Herald of this morning, making the announcement that Sen- 
ator Owen, acting under instructions from the White House, 
asked for immediate action on the repeal bill,“ and so forth. 
It seems hardly necessary to say that the statement has no 
authority or foundation in fact. The Senator from Washington 
apparently gives it credit, and I suppose he used it as the basis 
of a speech. I wish to ask the Senator from Washington 
whether he desires to vouch for the accuracy of this statement. 

Mr. JONES. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator why he read 
it into the Recorp, then? 

Mr. JONES. Simply to call the attention of the country to 
what is coming out in the papers every day. As I stated 2 mo- 
ment ago, I think I would serve a good purpose if I called the 
attention of the people to statements printed in the papers from 
day to day that Senators say are absolutely baseless, and have 
no foundation in truth and in fact, 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator, then, does not approve this matter 
as true? 

Mr. JONES. Why, I know nothing about it one way or the 
other. I know nothing about it. It is printed there. It speaks 
for itself. I do not know whether there is any foundation for 
it or not. I hope there is none. 

Mr. OWEN. I will state to the Senator. in the first place, 
that the Senator from Oklahoma not only had received no such 
instructions, but he had not, in fact, spoken to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O’Gorman], who is in charge of the matter. 
The chairman of the committee, the Senator from New York, 
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has been absent. I should, however, like to have action on the 
matter as early as possible; and I desire to make a brief com- 
ment on the attitude of the Senator from Washington in press- 
ing this resolution to ascertain what nations have protested 
against the passage of coastwise vessels through the Panama 
Canal free of tolls. Evidently the Senator does not want that 
resolution to go to the proper committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have not objected to its going 
to the committee. I consented this morning. 

Mr. OWEN. I thought the Senator was insisting 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has already been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this question has all been set- 
tled, and I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. OWEN, I join the Senator in requesting the regular 
order if it has been disposed of. I desired that it should go 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, where it belongs, 

Mr. SMOOT., That is the committee to which it has gone. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I wish to confirm, if con- 
firmation were required, the statement made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma that he has never: spoken to me with reference 
to the bili which he introduced some days since. While I was 
absent for a few days the Senator was also absent on a very 


worthy mission to New England. Without receiving any sug- 


gestion from the Senator who introduced the bill, I, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, have conferred 
with certain members of the committee as to the date for an 
early meeting, and it has been discovered that owing to the 
absence at this time of one or two members of the committee a 
date can not now be fixed for a meeting. However, I expect 
that a date can be arranged in the near future. 


THE CALENDAR, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. The Secretary will state the first business on the 
calendar. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1240) to 
establish the legislative reference bureau of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. OWEN. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITIONS. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of order of business 294, House 
joint resolution 204, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make exhibits at forest products expositions to be held in 
Chicago, III., and New York, N. Y. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 1760) for the restoration of annuities to the 
Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, de- 
clared forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J, Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the Re- 
public Coal Co., a corporation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over, 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. It seems to me every bill and resolution is entitled to its 
day in court, and to be passed or defeated some time in the life- 
time of a generation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had this bill up for two or three 


8. 
Mr. MYERS, Yes; but it has been on the calendar 11 months. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to wait a minute. 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order that the motion is 
not debatable. 

Mr. MYERS. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not debating it. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

Mr. MYERS. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator consent that we shall 
consider the calendar now and take up the bills to which there 
is no objection? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Upon examination of the rules, 
the Chair finds that the motion is not in order. There being an 
objection, the joint resolution goes over, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. May 


I ask the Chair if it is not only during the transaction of morn- 


ing business 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that at the hour 
of 1 o'clock a motion similar to that proposed by the Senator 
from Montana may be made. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I give notice now that at 1 o'clock I will 
moye to take up the joint resolution. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of Con- 
gress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


MINERAL LANDS IN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of 
certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's earth, and 
other minerals within portions of Indian reservations hereto- 
fore opened to settlement and entry was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On February 10 the amendment of 
the Committee on Public Lands striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting a substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to offer an amendment approved by 
the committee to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the yote by 
which the amendment was agreed to as in Committee of the 
Whole will be reconsidered. The Chair hears no objection. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment will be stated, 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 6, in the first line of the 
amendment of the committee, insert the word “the,” so as to 
read: 


That all lands containing the minerals. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. On page 2, line 6, after the word “ min- 
erals,“ I move to strike out the words “except those herein 
specifically reserved“ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, china clay, and ball clay.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. On page 2, line 16, after the word “ That," 
I move to strike out the word “all” and all that follows down 
to and including the word “but” at the end of line 22. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. The committee reports an amendment to 
the title of the bill, which will come up after its passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to haye the bill read as it has 
heen amended. I could not follow the amendments with the 
print I have before me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thé amendment of the committee 
as amended will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the bill and in lieu to insert: 


That all lands containing the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's 
earth, china clay, and ball clay within such parts of Indian reservations 
as have heretofore been opened to settlement and entry under acts of 
Congress which did not authorize the disposal of such mineral lands 
shall be open to exploration and purchase and be disposed of under 
the general provisions of the mining and coal-land laws of the United 
States, and the proceeds arising therefrom shall be deposited in the 
Treasury for the same purpose for which the proceeds arising from the 
disposal of other lands within the reservation in which such mineral- 
bearing lands are located were deposited: Provided, That the same 
person, association, or corporation shall not locate or enter more than 
one claim, not exceeding 160 acres in area, hereunder: Provided further, 
That none of the lands or mineral deposits the disposal of which is 
herein provided for shall be disposed of at less price than that fixed 
by the 3 mining or coal-land Jaws, and in no instance at less 
than their appraised value for agricultural purposes, 


Mr, GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator from South Dakota 
if this money will be credited to the fund of the Indians or 
returned to the Treasury? 
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Mr. STERLING. It was the understanding that it would be 
credited to the Indian fund. The Senator will observe that the 
language is— 

The proceeds arising therefrom shall be deposited in the Treasury 

arising from the disposal 
of aie same purpose for, W F stich mineral-bearing 
lands are located were deposited. 

I understand that all such proceeds are credited to the Indian 
fund. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection if it goes to the credit of 
the Indian fund. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer an amendment to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section, to be 
known as section 2, at the end of the bill, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That all lands reserved as timberlands or for other purposes 
within diminished Indian reservations shall be open to mineral entr, 
and location under the — laws of the United States: Provided, 
That upon every produein ne developed thereon the Secretary 9 
the Interior shail levy and collect a reasonable royalty at a rate to 
be fixed by him, the proceeds thereof to be Pog into the tribal funds of 
the Indians for whose benefit such reservation was made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Do I understand that that applies to the 
past as well as the present Indian reservations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It applies to any diminished Indian 
reseryation, I assume, lands which have been reserved and not 
allotted and not open for entry. It authorizes mineral loca- 
tions upon those reserve lands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does it apply to what had been a reserva- 
tion but is not a reservation at the present time? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it does not. I do not know that 
the Senator and myself have the same condition in view. It 
applies to reservations which have been opened for entry but 
in which a portion has been reserved from entry. It allows 
mineral locations to be made upon that reserve portion. They 
are called diminished Indian reservations. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. For instance, we have in the State of 
Colorado a reservation called the Ute Reservation. It is not 
a reservation now. Under a treaty with the United States 
Government the Indians vacated the land, but under a provi- 
sion that a certain amount of money per acre—I think a dollar 
and a quarter an acre—shall be given to the Indians for every 
acre that is located under any of the acts of Congress. What 
I want to know is whether this would be applicable to such a 
reservation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
applicable to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the amendment apply to all mining 
or just to the mining of the particular minerals specified in 
the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It applies to all minerals. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I shall have to object to a 
provision applicable to all minerals to be tacked on a bill 
which has been introduced for the purpose of disposing of cer- 
tain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, and fuller’s earth. The 
bill evidently has no relation whatever to gold and silver bear- 
ing lands that are located under the general mining law. -It 
seems to me to convert a bill of that kind into a bill for a gen- 
eral royalty system on all the gold and silver mines is some 
thing we ought not to undertake. ’ 

The amendment also says: 

Provided, That upon every producing mine developed thereon the 
Secretary of the Interior shall levy and collect a reasonable royalty 
at a rate to be fixed by him, the proceeds thereof to be paid into the 
tribal funds of the Indians for whose benefit said reservation was made. 

It seems to me that to a measure of such great importance 
we ought not to tack a general royalty bill for gold and silver 
mines. This bill was brought in here by the Public Lands Com- 
mittee solely and purely for the purpose of regulating the en- 
try of a certain kind of mineral land that is not gold or silver 
or lead or zine bearing. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
terruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If this amendment is permitted to 
go on the bill, you will find this to be the result: When the 
Secretary of the Interior shall so desire they can extend an 
Indian reservation ad libitum; they can extend it over any 
mining country they please, and the minute they do it and 
throw it back on the public domain the Secretary of the In- 
terior would then begin to charge royalty upon the mining 
lands of the United States. 

Further, it was never designed that any reservation of 
which I have ever known should take in anything except possible 
agricultural land. There are instances where these laws have 


If it is still a reservation, it would be 


Will the Senator permit an in- 


been extended over Indian reservations, but I can find no law 
under which anyone to-day can not go on an Indian reserva- 
tion and locate a mining claim if the mineral is there to locate. 
Now, when you get into-an Indian reservation it is proposed 
to cut that out, and instead of turning the mine under the old 
mining law back to the public you put it immediately under 
the department and charge a royalty on the mining itself. To 
me it is utterly. objectionable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection, of course, to the 
matter being fully discussed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not wish to interfere with anything the 
Senator from Washington may have to say, but I understood 
my colleague to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington has 
the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All right. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I only wanted to express 
the hope that the Senators who have stated their objection to 
this amendment upon further consideration would not press 
their objection. This amendment is opening up to mineral entry 
a considerable area of public land that is not open to minerai 
entry at all now. 

Senators object to a provision for royalty to be paid to the 
Indians. That does not involve the principal question. That 
could be voted upon by a motion to strike out the proviso, and 
the principal question could then be submitted. 

I myself think that where mineral entries are allowed upon 
lands which have been reserved exclusively for the Indians, 
lands which belong to the Indians and upon which white people 
have no right of mineral location at present, if Congress au- 
thorizes mineral locations upon them, it is just and proper that 
some consideration should be paid to the Indians when mines 
turn out to be productive and profitable. I have not the slight- 
est idea that the Secretary of the Interior would ever levy an 
unreasonable payment upon such mines. If he did, it is in the 
discretion of Congress at any time to limit his authority or to 
revoke it altogether or to enact a new rule in that regard. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator presupposes what is 
not a fact, and that is that an executive reservation gives the 
Indians any title whatever to mineral lands. It leaves the 
lands the property of the United States. Time and time again 
it has been so held and so treated by actually taking the In- 
dians off the particular reservation, giving them other land, 
and cutting the quantity down in one case, extending it in an- 
other. The Indian never had a right under an executive reser- 
yation and never could get a right under existing law in such a 
reservation to any mineral lands. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This amendment would not cover any 
such reservation as that. It applies to diminished Indian reser- 
vations which have been established by treaty between the 
United States and the Indians, whether recognized by Executive 
order or proclamation. 

I do not care to go and I do not think that it is practicable at 
all to go into a discussion of the fundamestal title to Indian 
reservations, but I will say in passing that the treaties between 
the United States and the Indians were based upon the assump- 
tion that the Indians were the possessors of certain portions of 
the country, and by treaty with the United States they granted 
to the United States that country and reserved to the Indian 
tribes a certain specified area. 

The amendment could not possibly apply to any such condi- 
tions as described by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is no question but that the 
Senator is correct in either a treaty or, if you please, a con- 
gressional Indian reservation. But now I have a concrete case 
in mind that makes me object to this amendment. On the 
Parker Indian Reservation, in my own State, there is a vast 
amount of agricultural land given to the Indians—at least, an 
Executive order creating it a reservation. That has been ex- 
tended from time to time, until the last extension, not many 
years ago, took in the barren mountain sides, with mines al- 
ready occupied, and from that day to this those men have been 
contending that they have a title to those mines. If that reser- 
yation shall be lessened, as it will be if we ever succeed in 
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getting water on it, as we hope we may, then those very mines 
that the men have occupied, some of them since 1865, would be 
subject to the rules Iaid down in the Senator's amendment. It 
is absolutely unjust, not only to them but to any other moun- 
tainous barren country that has been spread over by an Execu- 
tive order reservation for the purpose of taking in the mines 
themselyes. Such cases as that exist in many parts of the 
country. 

I have no doubt in my own State conditions exist where the 
mineral lands of the United States by general law, differing from 
all other lands in the United States, are held by a peculiar title, 
and for the purpose ef encouraging mining as much as possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. One word more, and I shall not dis 
turb the Senator further, Under the operation of this amend- 
ment and without the Senator's amendment, as I will show, if 
that reservation is reduced in size, it will, of course, leave out 
the barren mountainous district and keep the agricultural lands, 
In that event, the miners who have been there, the owners and 
claimants of those mines, will have an unquestioned right to go 
on under the general mining law as they did before the reserva- 
tion was made. But under the Senator’s amendment they have 
to commence paying royalty to people who never had title to 
the land and who under the law could not get title to mineral 
lands. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rose to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object to the further consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill, notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise to another point of order. I do 
not do it out of any hostility to the bill or to any Senator, but I 
will state the point of order. It is, that no motion can be made to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill under Rule VIII. Rule 
VIII is for the consideration of unobjected bills upon the cal- 
endar, and debate on the part of Senators is limited to five 
minutes each. It is simply designed to get off the calendar bills 
to which no one has any objection. Controverted measures that 
take up half an hour or an hour are to be considered in another 
way. A motion can not be made to proceed under Rule VLII to 
the consideration of a bill after an objection has been made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not of the opinion that 
the point of order is well taken under Rule VIII, because the 
rule specifically provides that— 

e conclusion of the morning business for each s 
Diger shall at 2 time otherwise 5 Bonite our 
proceed to the consideration the Calendar of Bills and Resolutions, 
and continue such consideration until 2 Oelock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, allow me to say that Rule 
VIII applies after the morning business has been concluded. 
Upon page 9, Rule VII discusses what shall be the morning busi- 
ness. Rule VII provides, in clause 3, on page 10, that— 

Until. the Poa business shall have been concluded, and so an- 
nounced from the Chair, or until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived, no 
motion to proceed to the consideration of — Fh resolution, report of 
a committee, or other subject upon the calen: all be entertained by 
the Presiding Officer, unless by unanimous consent; and if such consent 
be given the motion shall not be subject to amendment, and shall be 
9 recat debate upon the merits of the subject proposed to be 

That is—if the Chair will bear with me until I can state my 
point of order—that is morning business. Clause 8 of Rule VII 
distinctly states: 


Until the morning business shall have concluded, and so announced 
om the Chair 


That may be done as in morning business; and up to 1 o'clock, 
as in morning business, any Senator may move to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill if he gets unanimous consent for the Chair 
to entertain it; but the Chair can not entertain the motion ex- 
cept by the Senator previously getting unanimous consent; and 
that is morning business which is set aside. The clause of Rule 


VIII we are now proceeding under provides: 

At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order— 

The Senate has not otherwise ordered; and we are now acting 
under the regular order and the standing rules of the Senate. 


the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the Calendar of Bills 
and Resolutions, and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock; and 


bills and resolutions that are not objected to shall be taken up in their 
order, and each Senator shall be entitled to s once and for five 
minutes only upon any question; and the objection may be interposed 
at any stage of the proceedings, but upon motion the Senate may con- 
tinue such consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That is just what the motion is. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. If no objection is made 


the Senate may continue such consideration; and this order shall com- 
mence im tely after the call for “concurrent and other resolu- 


The continuing of consideration is an entirely different thing 
from moving to proceed to the consideration of a bill under that 
rule which says that it shall be only for unobjected cases. So 
I make the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled this 
morning that, until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived, although 
the morning business has been concluded, no motion to proceed 
to the consideration of a bill was in order, but after 1 o'clock 
the Chair is of the opinion that, upon motion and until the hour 
of 2 o'clock, the Senate may consider any bill upon the calendar, 
and the Chair has so ruled. That motion is not debatable. 
There can be an appeal taken from the decision of the Chair, if 
it is not satisfactory. 

8 BRANDEGEE. What motion is not debatable, Mr. Pres- 
en 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, I respectfully appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question is—— 

a SMOOT. Mr. President, may I say just a word on that 
point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not the slightest 
objection to any Senator saying anything that he pleases, 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to vote upon the question, I 
should like to say just a word about it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that would lead to fur- 
ther debate. If the Senator from Utah speaks upon one side 
of the question, other Senators should have a right to speak 
upon the other side. I make the point of order 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I shall not ask the privilege of speaking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair be sustained? [Putting the question.] ‘The ayes 
seem to have it. The ayes have it. The question now is, Will 
the Senate proceed with the further consideration of the bill? 
[Putting the question.] The noes have it, and the calendar will 
be proceeded with. 

THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the hour of 1 o'clock having 
more than passed, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 41, relative to the Republic 
Coal Co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the 1 from Montana. [Putting the question.] The noes 
have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson Owen Smith, S. C. 
Borah Jones Perkins Smoot 
Brandegee La Follette Pittman Stephenson 
Bristow Lane Poindexter Sterlin 
Bryan Lea. Tenn. Pomerene Sutheriand 
Burleigh Lee, Md. Ransdell Swanson 
Catron Lewis Reed Thomas 
Chamberlain MeCumber Sau ‘Thompson 
Chilton rtine, N. J. Shatroth Tillman 
ow Myers Sheppard Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Sherman Vardaman 
Dillingham orris Shields Walsh 

Fall 8 n Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Ga, West 
James Overman Smith, Md. Works 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Pac] has been called from the city on important business. 
I make this announcement for the day. ? 

Mr. THOMPSON (when Mr. Ropinson’s name was called). 
I am requested to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and to state 
that he is paired with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cus- 
mins]. I make this announcement for the day. . 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivery] and of the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


1914. 


Mr. MYERS. I renew my demand for the yeas and nays on 
my motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I make the point of order against the 

motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to sus- 
tain the point of order. The Chair rules that the call for the 
yeas and nays was not seconded, and until there has been inter- 
vening business the Chair believes that the ruling must stand. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there has been a call for a quo- 
rum since that decision of the Chair. Is not that intervening 
business? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not intervening business. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, I make the point of order also that the 
Senator is moving to take up a bill out of its order on the cal- 
endar. The Senate is now proceeding under Rule VIII, which 
provides: 

At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order— 

And the Senate has not otherwise ordered 


the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the Calendar of Bills 
and Resolutions, and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock; and 
bills and resolutions that are not objected to shall be taken up in their 
order, and each Senator shall be entitled to speak once, and for five 
minutes only, upon any question; and the objection may be interposed 
at any stage of the proceedings, but upon motion the Senate may con- 
tinue such consideration; and this order shall commence immediately 
after the call for “concurrent and other resolutions,” and shall take 
precedence of the unfinished business and other special orders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Chair has not ruled at all on this 
point of order I am now making, if the Chair will allow me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As to what is the Senator from 
Connecticut making a point of order? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Connecticut is now 
making the point of order that the motion of the Senator from 
Montana to take up a bill that has not been reached on the 
calendar is not in order under Rule VIII simply because the 
hour of 1 o'clock has arrived. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled that 
the Senator from Montana is not in order, and the Chair does 
not understand to what the point of order is directed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGED, The Chair ruled that the motion of the 
Senator from Montana was not in order on a point of order 
that I had not raised, and I should like to have a ruling upon 
this point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (and-others). Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the call of the calendar. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My inquiry is whether a motion is now 
in order to take up a bill upon the calendar other than the 
one pending in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
a motion is in order to take up any bill on the calendar except 
the one which was voted down by the Senate some time since, 
when the Senator from Montana moved to proceed to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I will not appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair, but I do not agree with it. 


TELEGRAMS OF SENATORS, 


The resolution (S. Res, 156) limiting the expenditures for 
telegrams sent or received by Senators was announced as the 
next business on the calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


The Secretary. Calendar No. 109, Senate resolution 84 

Mr. MYERS. Other business having intervened, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of 
Business 85, being the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public 
lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Montana. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt, and will again put the question. 
Those in favor of the motion will say “aye,” and those opposed 
“no,” By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
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I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ver- 


[Mr. STONE]. 
mont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when the name of Mr. Simmons was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is ab- 
sent on account of sickness and is paired with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smrrn of Michigan 


was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrn! 
is absent on important business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HircHoock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] to my colleague 
(Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. : 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I will transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES], 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having yoted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
and will permit my votë to stand. 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], so that he may stand paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH], and I will vote. I vote 
“u yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I wish again to announce the absence on 
necessary business of my colleague [Mr. Pace] and to say that 
he stands paired by transfer with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] is necessarily absent and 
is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to inquire if the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed he has not. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I desire to announce that I haye a pair 
with that Senator, which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWTANDS], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I see that my colleague IMr. 
Suretps}] has entered the Chamber and voted. I therefore 
withdraw the announcement of the transfer of my pair to 
him, Instead I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JAMES. As the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
has entered the Chamber and voted, I will withdraw my vote 
and allow the announcement of my pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to stand. 

Mr.. STERLING. I am requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Burton Lea, Tenn. Pittman Smoot 
Catron Lee, Md. Pomerene Stephenson 
Chamberlain MeCumber Reed Sterling 
Chilton McLean Saulsbury Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Shafroth Tiliman 
Fall yers Sheppard Walsh 
Gronna Nelson Shields Warren 
Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. Works 
Johnson Overman Smith, Ga. 
Jones Owen Smith, Md. 
Kenyon Perkins Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—16. 
Bankhead 1 7 5 La Follette Poindexter 
Borah Dillingham Lane Ransdell 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Sherman 
Bristow Gore Oliver Townsend 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Ashurst du Pont Martin, Va. Sutherland 
Bradley Fletcher Newlands Swanson 
dy Gof Page Thomas 
Burleigh Hitchcock Penrose Thornton 
app ollis Robinson Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, James ot Weeks 
lt Kern Shively West 
Crawford Lewis Simmons Wiliams 
Culberson Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Cummins Lodge Stone 
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So the motion of Mr. Myers was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the Republic 
Coal Co., a corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] to the amendment of the committee, which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 6, after the word “Interior” 
and before the comma, it is proposed to insert “at a figure not 
less than the appraised price.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana also 
offers another amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, after line 14, on page 
8, a new section, to be numbered section 2, which has been 
heretofore read to the Senate, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I voted to take up this bill. 
I did so in order that the Senators from Montana might bave 
an opportunity to bave the bill considered. I am, however, op- 
posed to certain provisions of the bill. I am not in favor of 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to sell this property 
to this coal company. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
minute? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. What I wish to say is this: The question is 
now coming up on a couple of amendments offered by my col- 
Jeague [Mr. WatsH]. I heartily approve those amendments. 
I think they are very wise and beneficial. If the amendments 
should be adopted, the bill itself would be before the Senate 
for acceptance or defeat as it stood. 

The Senator from North Dakota is evidently seeking to oppose 
the bill itself. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota if 
he would just as soon let the amendments offered by my col- 
league be disposed of, and then, if they are adopted, let us see 
in what sort of shape the bill is going to go to the Senate; and 
then, if he opposes it, speak against the bill. I simply ask if 
he would as soon let that procedure be followed? If so, it would 
simplify matters. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not opposed to the bill if properly 
amended. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, I ask whether the Senator will let the 
amendments be voted on first, and then see if he thinks the bill 
meets with his approval, or oppose it, as he sees fit. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply wanted to be permitted to present 
my amendments. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, the Senator is going to offer amendments? 
Then I withdraw any suggestion of that sort, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am in favor of empowering or authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to lease this land to this coal 
company, and I offer as an amendment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. GRONNA. As my amendment is to strike out, I believe 
it would have preference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To strike out and insert? 

Mr. GRONNA. To strike out and insert. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to strike out, on page 2, line 20, the 
words after the comma “and directed,” and to insert after the 
word “authorized” the word “and,” and to insert after the 
word “sell” the words “or lease,” so as to read: 

That the 5 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to sell or lease to the Republic Coal Co.— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if he intends to follow 
that up with other amendments to the bill. If the words “or 
lease” are put in there, there will have to be some direction 
or provision in relation to leasing, as there was in the original 
bill. I simply ask the Senator if he intends to follow this amend- 
ment with other amendments? 

Mr. GRONNA. That was my intention. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there is alrendy an amendment be- 
fore the Senate, and I think that amendment ought to be acted 
upon before the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota is considered. I think that would be the proper parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 


Mr. KENYON. I will suggest to the Senator from North 
Dakota, why not vote on the amendments Suggested by the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] and dispose of 
those, and then take up these other amendments? The amend- 
ments of the Senator from Montana will certainly help this bill; 
and for my part, I shall yote for his amendments and then yote 
against the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I baye no objection to that, if it is so desired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Montana to a provision in the bill as 
reported to the Senate, for it seems to me there is an incon- 
sistency between the bill as reported and his amendment, if 
8 I call his attention to page 3 of the bill, beginning on 

e 7: 

And upon payment thereof 
; shat is, upon payment of the price that is fixed upon the coal 
and— 
the said Secretary shall issue to said corporation a contract proyiding 
the terms and conditions of said sale. 

In connection with that, I wish to call the Senator's attention 
to his amendment and see if in his opinion there is not an incon- 
sistency. His amendment provides that— 

Any right or title acquired by the said Republic Coal Co. under the 
provisions of this act shall terminate and be Jorfeitod.— 

And then he enumerates the causes. It seems to me that 
would be a limitation on the Secretary of the Interior. If the 
original bill passéd as reported to the Senate, the Secretary of 
the Interior would have full power to provide the terms and con- 
ditions of sale. That power may include all that is provided in 
the Senator’s amendment, and more, too. It seems to me the 
Senator's amendment is a limitation upon the power of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I ask him if, in his opinion, that would 
be the effect? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. I do not take the same view of 
the bill as it reads as that expressed by the Senator from Utah. 
Under the terms of the bill I do not think the Secretary of the 
Interior would be authorized or empowered to impose any con- 
ditions whatever. This bill provides for the sale of the coal at 
the price fixed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It also provides that he “shall issue to said 
corporation a contract providing the terms and conditions of 
said sale.” 

Mr. WALSH. But there are no conditions prescribed; and it 
certainly was not the intention that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should be permitted to make just exactly such conditions 
as he saw fit. Indeed, if I may add this statement, it was my 
purpose to limit the power of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Whatever other conditions he might care to insert—and, in my 
view, he would not be authorized to insert any at all—tI desire 
that he shall be thus limited, and that, regardless of what he 
may desire with respect to the matter, no sale shall be made 
except upon the condition there prescribed. 

I may add, however, that under the bill as it is drawn I do 
not believe the Secretary would have any authority whatever to 
insert any conditions other than the bill itself prescribes, namely, 
the payment of the purchase price as fixed by the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that was not the 
impression of certain members of the committee, at least. The 
way I look at it is that the bill gives the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior full power to impose conditions in the sale under the bill 
as it is reported from the Senate; but if we adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator, it seems to me it will in a degree, at least, 
limit the power the Secretary may have. 

Mr. WALSH. If I may say a word further, I am very sure 
that no one upon reading the bill, except the Senator from Utah, 
ought to arrive at that conclusion, because it expressly provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, empowered, 
and directed to sell this coal at a fixed price. ‘That fs all he is 
required to do. Having sold the coal at a fixed price, he is then 
required to execute a contract reciting the conditions under 
which the sale is made. He would not be authorized to put in 
any other conditions, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator, then, why were these 
words put in here at all? If the condition is simply the price 
of the coal, then why say that there should be a contract? 
Why not transfer the title or patent to the land directly to the 
coal company? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that in my view the 
words are not apt. Furthermore, the word “contract” does 
not seem to me to be apt at all, because this bill contemplates 
an absolute sale of the coal to the Republic Coal Co. and the 
absolute payment by the Republic Coal Co. of the price of that 
coal. That becomes an executed contract and a transfer of the 
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title. The word “contract” as well as the word “ conditions” 
seems to me quite inappropriate to the procedure already out- 
lined in the bill. Regardless of that, however, a sale is some- 
times spoken of as an executed contract; so that the word 
“contract” may be all right, although not particularly appro- 
priate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must admit that in all of these 
special acts of Congress, wherever a sale or a grant is made, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue a patent. 
If there is to be nothing more than a direct sale of this coal land 
to the coal company by the Government, it seems to me the bill 
ought to be amended and say so. In that case the words “ shall 
issue to said corporation a contract providing the terms and 
conditions of said sale” should not be in the bill, but it should 
read “that the said Secretary of the Interior shall issue the 
said company a patent for said land.” 

Mr. WALSH. Not for the land, but for the coal. 

Mr, SMOOT. For the coal, then. 

Mr. WALSH. That would be entirely consistent with what 
goes before. What is there is entirely inconsistent, if it is to 
be given the construction given to it by the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if it is to be given the construction I place 
upon it, then the Senator’s amendment would be inconsistent 
with this provision. 

Mr. WALSH. No; not at all, Mr. President. I simply say 
that it would be entirely in harmony with the view of the 
Senator; only, instead of the Secretary having unlimited and 
unrestricted discretion, we impose upon him the obligation of 
putting these conditions in the contract. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 


INSPECTION AND GRADING OF GRAIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 


rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 120. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspection and 
grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, and to se- 
cure uniformity in standards and classification of grain, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senate having yoted to 
take up for consideration the coal-land measure, it is now pend- 
ing before the Senate, and it can only be displaced by a vote 
of the Senate. This business that is on the calendar as the un- 
finished business can not be taken up without the consent of 
the Senate. The joint resolution which has been under con- 
sideration was taken up by motion. It did not come up in reg- 
ular order. That joint resolution is under consideration, and 
while it is pending it can not be displaced except by a vote of 
the Senate. I make that point of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the point of 
order is not well taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute. Assuming that the joint 
resolution will not take very long, and that the Senator from 
Montana wants a vote on it, I ask that the unfinished business 
may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. REED. I object. ? 

Mr. BRANDEGED (to Mr. McCumper). Ask unanimous con- 
sent. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. I move to take up Senate joint resolution 41. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not yield to any motion until this 
is disposed of. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. REED. There is objection. I made an objection before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is before 
the Senate, and the Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I move to take up Senate joint 
resolution 41. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not. 

Mr. REED, The Senator from North Dakota did not have 
the floor, The situation is this: The Senator from North Da- 
kota asked unanimous consent, and failed to get it. That is 


what he rose for. I objected, and then made this motion, and 
the Senator from North Dakota can not by merely standing 
on the floor hold it indefinitely. .The business for which he 
rose was transacted and concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I asked recognition upon 
this bill, of course, and the Chair recognized me upon the un- 
finished business, and until I have yielded I am asking to hold 
the floor and not to yield it. I think I have that right. 

Mr. REED. I think not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
North Dakota was that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I asked that it be temporarily laid aside, 
but the Senator from Missouri objected to it. 

Mr. REED. The request was made and laid before the Sen- 
ate, and it was rejected. I then addressed the Chair, was 
recognized, and made a motion. Thereupon the Senator from 
North Dakota did as he did yesterday afternoon—he continued 
to stand on the floor, ready, evidently, to make another speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see what the Recorp dis- 
closes as to the unfinished business being temporarily laid aside. 
The Reporter will inform the Chair. 

The Reporter read as follows: 


Mr. MeCcmser. Just a minute. Assuming that the joint resolution 
will not take very lo and that the Senator from Montana wants a 
pees on it, I ask that unfinished business may be temporarily laid 
as 

Mr. REED: I object. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB (to Mr. McCoMBer). Ask unanimous consent, 

Mr. McCumper. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 


Mr. McCumerr. I will not yield to roe nonon until this is disposed 
of. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RzEep. There is objection. I made an objection before. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is before the Senate, 
and the Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
has the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a pending motion, I understand, 
to reconsider the vote by which this bill is the unfinished busi- 
ness. That is the first question, I understand, to be decided by 
the Chair or by the Senate itself. 

Mr President, I wish at this time to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, and also to raise a point of order, and I want to state 
it so clearly that there can be no misunderstanding as to its 
meaning. When a Senator has the floor and is proceeding to 
debate a bill before the Senate and another Senator asks per- 
mission to interrupt, and the Senator having the floor says, “I 
yield to the Senator,” does that entitle the Senator asking the 
privilege to hold the floor in his own right and make any motion 
for the disposition of the bill? Upon this point of order I ask 
the Chair to rule. Under the rules of the Senate and the record 
in this matter, is the motion of the Senator from Minnesota to 
reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 120 was made the un- 
finished business in order? I merely want to call the attention 
of the Chair to the Record. The unfinished business was laid 
before the Senate and I got the recognition of the Chair. The 
Senator from Minnesota then rose, and the following occurred: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCumper. I yield. 

That yielding, Mr. President, was a yielding for the purpose 
of a question or a suggestion. It is always understood by any 
Senator having the floor in discussion and debate that he will 
hold the floor until he surrenders it, and when a Senator asks 
leave to interrupt him it is understood and is the constant prac- 
tice under the Senate rules that he does not thereby yield to 
him for the purpose of making a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that the 
point of order is not debatable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am trying to present the point of order. 
Then I will call attention to this. The Senator from Minnesota 
then proceeded to make his statement, and while I was waiting 
for him to make his statement to me he said: 

Therefore, in view of these facts, Mr. President, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which last evening the bill was taken from the calendar and 
made the shed business. I think I am entitled to have the motion 
prevail as a matter of fairness and justice to me. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Do I 
understand that the Senator from North Dakota has made a 
point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has. 

Mr. REED. Upon what question is he making the point of 
order. There is no motion now before the Senate. ‘The bill of 
the Senator is supposed to be before the Senate. There is noth- 


ing else. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending motion. 
Mr. REED. The Senator has not yielded the floor so that 
the motion can be put beforg the Senate, and it has not been 


stated to the Senate. If the motion had been stated to the 
Senate and the Senator then rose to make a point of order, he 
might do so; but he is making a point of order when the motion 
has not been laid before the Senate. I want to have the mo- 
tion laid before the Senate, and when that is done there will 
be time enough to make points of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp discloses in this par- 
ticular matter that the Senator from North Dakota upon yester- 
day had the floor. He yielded the floor to the Senator from 
Minnesota. The Senator from Minnesota moved to reconsider 
the vote whereby this bill became the unfinished business of the 
Senate. The Chair understands that the Senator from North 
Dakota is raising the point of order that when he yielded the 
floor he did not yield it for that purpose, and the Chair—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I correct my own position? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. My position is that when I say to a Sena- 
tor, “I yield,” it does not mean that I yield the floor, but that I 
simply give him an opportunity to ask me a question or to make 
a suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And not to introduce a motion of 
this kind? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not to introduce a motion. My contention 
is that I did not yield the floor by allowing the Senator from 
Minnesota to interrupt me. 

Mr. REED. The point I am trying to advance is this. Con- 
ceding the Recorp to be exactly as the Vice President states it, 
and I think he undoubtedly states the Recorp accurately, that 
was the situation when we adjourned last night. That motion 


is not before the Senate until the Chair states it to the Senate. | 


When the Chair has stated it to the Senate the Senator from 
North Dakota or any other Senator can make any point of 
order he desires. But as we are now proceeding, the Senator 
took the floor upon his bill, and still holding the floor upon his 
bill, proceeded to make a point of order against a motion that 
has not been Jaid before the Senate. I insist that the Senator 
must resume his seat, if he is to make that point of order, and 
let the Chair state the motion put by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and then the Senator can make his point of order againstit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My point of order is that I had not yielded 
the floor to the Senator from Minnesota for the purpose of 
making that motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise, Mr. President, to a parliamentary 
inquiry. My only anxiety is to have the procedure of the Sen- 
ate go along properly, as the Chair desires it to go along. I 
submit this observation for the benefit of the Senator from 
North Dakota. Rule XIII provides that a motion to reconsider 
can be made at any time within two days. If a Senator might 
hold the floor for that length of time a motion to reconsider 
could not be made, and it would be a very easy way absolutely 
to prevent a motion to reconsider. So I think that a Senator 
might well, at some time during the day, insist upon the privi- 
lege to make a motion to reconsider before the time expired, as 
provided by Rule XIII. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When we adjourn and meet again morn- 
ing business and other business intervene, so that the Senator 
having the floor can not occupy it day by day. There is plenty 
of opportunity for a Senator to be recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. President, to bring the question right to the point, can a 
Senator, by asking for permission to. interrupt, immediately 
take the Senator holding the floor off the floor by a motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senate will agree with the 
Chair, the Chair is going to try to settle this matter amicably. 
The Chair believes that the Recor fairly discloses the fact that 
the pending question is the motion of the Senator from Minne- 
sota to reconsider. While not in the exact terms, it is fairly 
determinable from the Recorp that that is the motion which is 
pending. Against that motion the Senator from North Dakota 
is now stating his point of order under the Recorp as made upon 
yesterday. Rule VII of the rules of the Senate provides that— 

It shall not be in order to interrupt a Senator having the floor for 
the purpose of pie poe ¢ any memorial, petition, report of a commit- 
tee, resolution, or bill. It shall be the duty of the Chair to enforce 
this rule without any point of order hereunder being made by a Senator. 

What the word “resolution” means the Chair at one time 
would be able to say and at another time the Chair would not be 
able to say, because whether it is a resolution or whether it is a 
motion and whether there is any difference between a resolution 
and a motion is hardly determinable from the lexicographers. 


A motion is declared to be a proposal or proposition formally 
submitted to a deliberative body with a view to its adoption. A 
resolution is defined to be a formal proposition before a delib- 
erative body for adoption. There does not seem to be any dif- 
ference, according to the lexicographers, between a motion and 
a resolution. But whether under the rules of the Senate and 
the understanding of Senators there is a difference, is a question 
which the Chair refuses to decide. Rule XIX provides that— 

No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his con- 
Das ang to obtain such consent he shall first address the Presiding 

That the Senator from Minnesota did. The Senator from 
North Dakota yielded. Whether he yielded for the purpose of 
making this motion or not, or whether the rules of the Senate 
prevent an interruption for that purpose, the Chair refuses to 
decide, and he leayes it to the Senate to settle this point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to make only one 
further observation. I suggested that a Senator might hold the 
floor beyond two days and prevent a motion to reconsider. The 
Senator from North Dakota retorts that that could not well be 
done, inasmuch as we have morning business, and a Senator 
would have an opportunity to make the motion. But suppose 
the Senator from Minnesota did not undertake to make the 
motion yesterday and did undertake to make it to-day, the two 
days being about to expire, is it conceivable that he can be shut 
off from making the motion because a Senator holds the floor 
and will not yield for that purpose? It would absolutely invali- 
date Rule XIII, which gives a Senator the privilege to move to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not conceivable from the 
standpoint of the Chair, but for the purpose of determining this 
point of order the Chair submits it to the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. I renew my motion. The Senator from North 
Dakota is not entitled to the floor now. He made a point of 
order, and then the Chair discussed it, and he is not debating 
the bill. He can not hold the floor continually or perpetually. 
I never heard of such a rule. I renew my motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am compelled to make a point of order 
against that now. There is a point of order now before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of order is now before the 
Senate. The question is, Is the point of order well taken? 
Will the Senator from North Dakota send the point of order to 
the Secretary’s desk? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not the motion been properly 
presented by the Senator from Minnesota now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ruling that while a 
point of order is pending before the Senate and undecided no 
other business is in order. The Secretary will state the point 
of order. 

The Secretary. The point of order is raised that under the 
rules of the Senate and the record in this matter the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota to reconsider the vote by which 
Senate bill No. 120 was made the unfinished business is not in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Is the point of 
order well taken? All in favor of it will say “aye.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The Senate may debate a point of order 
when it is submitted to it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senate may 
debate the point of order, although it is not debatable if the 
Chair rules upon it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. After the matter has been submitted to 
the Senate I assume it is debatable, so that Senators may give 
their reasons for voting one way or the other. On that theory, 
if I may be permitted, I simply wish to observe that it seems to 
me the point of order made by the Senator from North Dakota is 
well taken, and I shall so vote. 

When a Senator has the floor, and a Senator rises, and the 
Chair says “ Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut?” and he says he does, my under- 
standing of it is that he is not yielding the floor; he is simply, 
in what we call senatorial courtesy, submitting to an interrup- 
tion from me. If he wanted to be niggardly about his courtesy, 
he could catechize the Senator before yielding, if he has to cast 
an anchor to windward and anticipate any movements that he 
would not agree to if he knew what they were going to be, and 
say, “ Well, before yielding to the Senator, I desire to know for 
what purpose he wants me to yield to him.” But Senators are 
not suspicious of each other in that way. When a Senator rises 
to address the Chair, and the Chair says “ Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut?” and 
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the Senator from North Dakota says he does, the usual pro- 
cedure then is for the Senator from Connecticut to ask a ques- 
tion, or to submit an observation, or ask to haye something put 
into the Rxconb in connection with the matter which the Sen- 
ator who has the floor, who is in possession of it and has a right 
to it, is discussing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


me 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to ask the Senator for what 
purpose he wanted to interrupt me; but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the Senator's privilege. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The two days are about to expire under 
which a motion to reconsider can be made. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut if he thinks the Senator from North 
Dakota can hold the floor all day and prevent a motion to re- 
consider, the time being about to expire, under Rule XIII. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think he could hold it so that 
the rule could be enforced against the Senator who was pre- 
cluded from exercising his privilege. Whether a notice could 
be given so that that motion could be made in the morning or 
at other times, I am not prepared to say. Whether there be any 
inconsistency between those two rules or not, when a Senator 
has been recognized by the Chair and has the floor and is 
making a speech on a subject, no one else has a right to the 
floor, it does seem to me that a Senator who rises and gets per- 
mission to interrupt the Senator who holds the floor can not 
make a motion to lay the bill upon the table, for instance, 
which cuts off all debate and leaves the Senator who has the 
floor helpless; and by his simply saying that he yielded, antici- 
pating a question, he finds the matter upon which he prepared 
his speech swept from him, and it may be put upon the table 
withont a chance to say a word. I do not think that is the 
effect of yielding. 

If a Senator rose and said to me, when I had the floor, “ Will 
the Senator yield to me to make a motion on this matter?” 
then, of course, I would say, “ What motion does the Senator 
intend to make?” It may be I will yield and it may be I will 
not yield; but that a Senator rises and addresses the Chair in 
the middle of the speech of another Senator, and that Senator 
loses the right to continue it, I do not think is the effect when 
a Senator simply says that he yields to the Senator. There can 
be no hardship upon anybody by that interpretation of the 
doctrine, because it is only fair if a Senator is going to take 
the floor away by some motion, to say to the Senator, “ Will the 
Senator yield to me to make a motion to adjourn?” or to make 
a motion to lay upon the table, or something of that kind. In 
this case, when the question simply was, “ Does he yield to the 
Senator?” and he says he does, I think the point of order raised 
by the Senator from North Dakota is well taken. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator takes his seat I 
should like to ask him a question. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut think that the making of a motion under such circum- 
stances is a violation of any rule of the Senate? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know of any rule that prohibits 
a Senator from making a motion if he has the floor for the pur- 
pose. If he has the floor, of course it is not a violation of any 
rule. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Chair called attention to Rule VII: 
“Tt shall not be in order to interrupt a Senator having the 
floor for the purpose of introducing any memorial, petition, 
report of a committee, resolution, or bill.” Does the Senator 
think that making a motion of this character is the introduc- 
tion of a resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Oh, no, Mr. President; I do not base my 
theory that the point of order is well taken upon that rule. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then there is not any standing rule of 
the Senate which interferes with its being done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Only the rule that the Senator who has 
the floor has it, and the rule that it is necessary to have the 
floor in order to make a motion. If I rise and am recognized, I 
have the floor. Now, when another Senator rises and says Mr. 
President,” and the presiding officer says Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Utah?” and I say 
“I do,” the question is whether in yielding him the floor it 
gives him the right to make a motion. That is the question. I 
say it does not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thinks when a Senator is 
occupying the floor and upon reqnest yields to a colleague, that 
he has not for the time being yielded the floor? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I think that, exactly; and, if the Senator 
will pardon me, allow me to say why. The Senator who yields 
for a question, or in that way, without the Senator interrupting 
him stating for what purpose, and supposes it is for an inter- 
ruption, in ninety-nine times out of a hundred does not take 


his seat. He stands as I am standing now, having the floor and 
yielding to the Senator from Idaho. When he says he yields, 
it is to see what the Senator is going to ask him, and he stands 
in his place, still holding physical possession of the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course, if the Senator from Georgia 
now says to me, “ Does the Senator yield?” I am not yielding 
the floor. If I did, I would say “Certainly; I yield the floor,” 
and sit down. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield for a question. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. He conld stop the Senator from 
Georgia any time he saw fit. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He does not yield the floor. He just 
permits an interruption and stops that interruption the moment 
he desires to stop it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. The Chair just now asked Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Georgia?” If I had said, “ Mr. President, I do not desire to be 
interrupted at this time,” the Chair would add. The Senator 
from Connecticut declines to yield to the Senator from Georgia.” 
The question is, in my opinion, almost too plain to argue. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 


Mr. BORAH. The proposition may be stated, it seems to me, 
a little stronger than that. Suppose when the Senator from 
Georgia interrupted the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from Connecticut yielded to him, the Senator from 
Connecticut can say, at any moment, “I yield further”; but 
the floor still belongs to the Senator from Connecticut; it is not 
a yielding of the floor; and, in my opinion, a Senator must have 
the floor in order to make a motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Every day a Senator who has the floor may 
say to the Senator to whom he has yielded simply for a ques- 
tion, “ Why, Mr. President, I can not yield further to the Sena- 
tor; I did not yield to the Senator to make a speech; I do not 
want that put into the middle of my remarks; and I decline to 
be diverted. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not want to 
be discourteous, but I can not yield further.” The distinction 
is as to whether a Senator merely yields for an interruption or 
whether he absolutely yields the floor. If a Senator yields the 
floor, he has no business to stand on it; his business is to take 
his seat. That is the way he shows he has yielded the floor. 
Nine Senators out of ten, when they finish their remarks and 
yield, do not even say that they yield the floor, but they simply 
resume their seats, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In furtherance of the argument made by 
the Senator from Connecticnt, I desire to eall his attention to 
the fact that practically the same rules prevail in the other 
House which prevail here on this subject. The precedents will 
disclose many cases where the ruling has been against the 
right of a Member to make a motion in the time of the Member 
who has the floor, and such a motion has been ruled out of order 
time and time again. Certainly there would be great injustice 
done if any other rule were to prevail. While I do not wish to 
discuss’ the merits of the proposition, I wish to say that it 
seems to me that we can not now afford to establish a precedent 
of this kind, which would make it absolutely unwise and unsafe 
for any Member of this body to yield the floor for an interrup- 
tion or for the purpose of letting in any light on the subject 
under discussion, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I only wish to say 
that I agree fully with the view presented by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenpd].. In this connection I wish to add that I think 
an opportunity ought to be given to present the motion of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and I hope it will be 
afforded this afternoon—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one moment. And that the 
sense of the Senate om the subject of this motion fo reconsider 
shall be had. I think we ought to dissent from the view that 
the Senator from Minnesota has a right to inject a motion into 
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the speech of the Senator from North Dakota; but he having 
done that, I think we ought to afford the opportunity to the 
Senator from Minnesota regularly to present his motion to re- 
consider and give the Senate an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was going to suggest to 
the Senator from Georgia that I am making this fight as against 
the right of a Senator to take me off my feet and to take such 
methods of preventing a hearing upon this case, After the de- 
cision in the ease I was intending, of my own volition, to say 
that I consented to a reconsideration of the motion, so that we 
may take the matter up immediately and thereby dispose of it, 
so that no claim can be made that I was attempting in any 
way to take any advantage in the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday I stated it 
as my opinion that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
was not entitled to make the motion which he did make in the 
time of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumperr]. I 
have not changed my opinion. The only motive I had in making 
the suggestion I made a moment ago was that an opportunity 
should be given to the Senator to make the motion at some time 
before the two days expired; and I am glad the Senator from 
North Dakota, without controversy, is going to permit that to be 
done. That is the contention I wanted to make in the matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention, 
upon the point of order pending, to a precedent which seems to 
me to be very closely related to the present situation. This oc- 
curred on May 20, 1908, in the Sixtieth Congress, first session : 


During the consideration of the conference report on H. R. 21871, 
“to amend the national banking laws,” Mr. LA FOLLETTE raised a ques- 
tion as to the presence of a quorum, 

Mr. Aldrich raised a question of order, viz, that a Senator must be in 
the possession of the floor, and that he can not take the floor by asking 


to make a par amontar in uwy asa then make any motion. 
The Vice President (Mr. ir ) sustained the question of order. 
Mr. La FOLLETTE appealed. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the appeal on the table, and on a division 
the yeas were 32, nays 14, no quorum voting. 

The Vice President (Mr. Fairbanks) counted the Senate and an- 
nounced that a quorum was 8 and so the motion prevailed. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 7158, 7159.) 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, lest anything I said in 
the brief colloquy I had with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] might be misconstrued, I desire to say that I agree 
entirely with the position taken by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and the position taken by other Senators. My only purpose 
in interrupting the Senator from Connecticut was to indicate, so 
far as I was concerned, that I did not think that Rule VII, 
which was referred to by the Chair, had anything to do with the 
question, and I did not want to have my vote upon it construed 
as either an affirmation or a negation of the proposition laid 
down in Rule VII. I do not think a motion of this kind can be 
said to fall within the operation of that rule at all. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to say that that 
was read with a view that, if the Chair had believed it was a 
resolution, it would have been the duty of the Chair to have 
sustained the motion without any suggestion from any Senator. 
The question is, Is the point of order well taken? [Putting the 
question.] The ayes have it, and the point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. NELSON. I now renew my motion to reconsider the yote 
by which Senate bill 120 was made the unfinished business. 
As I understand, that motion is not debatable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it is debatable 
under the rule, but I do not care to debate it. I want to say, 
having charge of the bill referred to, that I consent to a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which it was made the unfinished busi- 
ness, so that we may get a vote directly as to whether we shall 
proceed with its consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill referred to by him was made the unfinished business. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the yote is 
reconsidered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Regular order, Mr. President! 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move to take up Senate joint 
resolution No. 41. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I make the point of order that the pend- 
ing motion now is, Shall the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 120? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to sustain 
the point of order. The motion to reconsider simply put the 
question back to the original motion made by the Senator from 
North Dakota to proceed to the consideration of the bill referred 
to by him. 3 

Mr. REED. I move, as a substitute for the pending motion, 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 41. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to de- 
cide that under the rule a motion to take up a certain bill is 
not amendable. The question is, Will the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 120? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, is that motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think such a motion is debatable after 
2 o'clock; but I am willing to accept the decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks a motion to take 
up a bill is not debatable. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from North Dakota to take up Senate bill 120. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I call for a division. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, 
noes 13; no quorum voting. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No quorum has yoted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. N 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes Overman Sterlin 
Borah Johnson Perkins Sutherland 
Brady Jones Poindexter Swanson 
Brandegee La Follette Pomerene Thomas 
Bristow Lea, Tenn. Reed Thompson 
Bryan Lippitt Saulsbu Tillman 
Burton McCumber Sheppa ‘Townsend 
Catron Martine, N. J. Sherman Vardaman 
Chilton Myers Smith, Ariz Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Ga. Weeks 

11 Newlands Smith, Md. Works 
Gallinger Norris Smith, S. C. 

ore O'Gorman Smoot 

Gronna Oliver Stephenson 


Mr. WEEKS. My colleague [Mr. Loba] is absent on account 
of important business. He has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH]. I should like to have that 
statement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is, 
Will the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 120? 
[Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone], I reannounce the transfer of that pair to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son], who is unavoidably absent from the city, I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my pair, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and vote 
* nay.” 

I am requested to announce that the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horis] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. BRADY]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am requested to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], and to state that he is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] to the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON], and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
SHIVELY] and yote “ nay.” 
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-Mr. BRADLEY. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I inquire whether he has voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Then I withhold my vote. Were I at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. MARTIN] and vote “nay.” 

I am requested to announce that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wiutrams] is paired with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 


The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 26, as follows: 


1 YEAS—32. 
Borah Gronna MeCumber Sterling 
Brandegee Hughes Norris Sutherland 
Bristow Johnson Oliver Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones Owen Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon 8 Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Shep: Walsh 
Fal Lane Smith, 8. — Weeks 
Gallinger Lippitt Smoot Works 
NAYS—26. 
Bankhead Lewis Pomerene Smith, Ma. 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Ransdell Stephenson 
Burton Nelson Reed Swanson 
Chilton Newlands Saulsbury Thomas 
Gore O'Gorman Sherman Vardaman 
Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Lea, Tenn, Perkins Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Ashurst Cummins Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bradley du Pont Myers Smith, Mich, 
Brady Fletcher Page Stone 
Burleigh Goft Penrose Thornton 
Catron Hitchcock Pittman Warren 
lapp Hollis Poindexter West 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Robinson Williams 
Colt Lee, Md. . Root 
Crawford Lodge Shields 
Culberson . McLean Shively 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is agreed to, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate Senate bill 120, the title of which 
will be stated. ` 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspection 
and grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, and to 
secure uniformity in the standards and classification of grain, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, for the purpose of aire 
ing the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mrzns] to conclude the 
consideration of the joint resolution which he called up some 
time ago and the consideration of which, I think, can be fin- 
ished this afternoon, I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senate 
of the United States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President; I thought I heard the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumrer] say that he agreed to lay 
aside the unfinished business temporarily, in order that the 
Senate might proceed to the consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 41. Am I correct? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Of course, I can not dictate what the Sen- 
ate shall take up after the unfinished business is temporarily 
laid aside, but I understood the Senator from Montana wanted 
to go on with his joint resolution. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator very much, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity, if I can have it. ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. I therefore asked that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside for that purpose. Of course, I 
can not dictate what business the Senate shall take up. 

Nr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
will now make a motion, of course the Senate can decide 
whether or not it will take up the joint resolution he has in 
charge. 

THE REPUBLIC COAL co. 


, Mr. MYERS. I moye that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of order of business No. 85, being the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
or lease certain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a cor- 
poration, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I withdraw my motion, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion cf 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is that the joint resolution which 
the Senator from Montana has been urging? 

Mr. MYERS.. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

Mr. MYERS. 
tion 41. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public 
lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. JONES. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Does the 
fact that the joint resolution of the Senator from Montana [Mr.- 
Myers] has been taken up on motion displace the unfinished 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It undoubtedly does. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, if the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution is not concluded before the adjournment of the Senate. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the consideration of the joint 
resolution is not concluded before the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate, it takes the place of the unfinished business under the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was announcing that 
there was no unfinished business before the Senate and the joint 
resolution, having been taken up on motion; if it be not con- 
cluded before the Senate adjourns, it becomes the unfinished 
3 of the Senate. 

McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
to 195 the case where the unfinished business has been -témpo- 
rarily laid aside for the purpose of considering another measure. 
I want to be corrected if I am in error, but I understand that 
Senate bill 120 will resume its place as the unfinished business 
when Senate joint resolution 41 is disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
must understand that there is no unfinished business. The mo: 
tion. to- reconsider was agreed to, and the bill was removed 
from its status as the unfinished business and placed back on 
the calendar. Thereupon, on motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota, the bill was laid before the Senate, which does not 
give it any right as unfinished business, unless it be the last 
matter considered to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that when it 
was laid before the Senate it became the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it- must be the last matter 
which is considered on the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that Renate bill 120 be read in full. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that bill is not now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask to have Senate bill 120 read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter before the Senate is 
Senate joint resolution 41, which has been laid before the Senate 
by order of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. Sup- 
posing that Senate joint resolution 41 is passed this afternoon, 
then under the unanimous consent, granted on the request of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], that Senate 
bill 120 be temporarily laid aside, that bill would become the 
unfinished business, providing there was no other bill taken up 
before adjournment to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly; but the Chair thinks, 
if the consideration of the joint resolution continues until the 
Senate adjourns and it is not disposed of and Senate bill 120 is 
not taken up, the joint resolution becomes the unfinished Dusi- 
ness. Senate joint resolution 41 is before the Senate, and the 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars], which has been heretofore stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Sennte as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, were there not two distinct 
amendments offered by my colleague? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One amendment has heretofore 
been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole this afternoon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the committee as amended has been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the committee amendment as amended was #greed to is 
reconsidered. The Senator from North Dakota proposes the 
following amendment. 


It is the Republie Coal Co. reso: 


It is calendar No. 85, Senate joint repot: 
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The Secretary. On page 2, in the committee amendment, on 
line 20, it is proposed, after the word “authorized,” to strike 
out the comma and insert the word “and”; after the word 
“empowered” to strike out the comma and the words “and 
directed“; and after the words “to sell,” on the same line, to 
insert the words “or lease,” so that if amended it will read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to sell or lease to the Republic Coal Co.— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the 
amendment. 

This is evidently an effort, in a bill which provides for the 
sale of certain lands, to inject by this amendment the doctrine 
of leasing these lands, and thus establishing a precedent for the 
leasing of any lands which the Government owrs. To that I 
am opposed. 

If there is anything against which my State has pronounced, 
it is the doctrine of the National Government leasing the public 
domain. That protest is founded upon the principle that it is 
an interference with what properly belongs to the State. 

Under our system of government ‘it is provided that the Na- 
tional Government shall have control of national affairs and the 
State governments shall control local affairs. There never was 
an Intention on the part of the framers of our Constitution that 
a single acre of land should be held in perpetuity by the Na- 
tional Government except for governmental purposes alone, 
such as for military, naval, and post-office uses. It is incon- 
sistent with the very theory of our Government that there 
should be a leasing of lands by the National Government. It is 
inconsistent, because by the terms of the enabling act under 
which each State has been admitted into the Union the State 
is without power to levy any taxes upon that land until dis- 
posed of by the Government. For that reason holding public 
lands by the Government in perpetuity saps the very foundation 
upon which the State is dependent to maintain government. 
“You take my house when you take the prop which doth sustain 
my house.” 

Colorado was admitted into the Union under an enabling act 

- which provided that “ the State, when formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the original States 
in all respects whatsoever.” 


GOVERNMENT LACKS MORAL RIGHT. 


With that language in the enabling act I should like to know 
whence is derived the moral right of the Government to hold 
in perpetuity land which the State government must tax in 
order to maintain its government, especially when the Nation 
has never deprived any of the States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains of the power to tax lands within their respective borders. 
At the time of the admission of Colorado into the Union no 
power existed in the President or any other officer permanently 
to withdraw lands from entry or location, either for agricul- 
tural, grazing, mining, timber, stone, or coal purposes. The 
laws providing for disposition of the public domain had been 
fixed for years, and no officer was vested with power to change 
those laws. The fact that all the laws provided for settlement, 
location, development, and improvement of all the public lands 
and did not provide for the Government retaining any part 
thereof, except for governmental uses, shows conclusively that 
the policy was intended to be fixed in favor of the disposition 
of the lands as against the perpetual ownership of the same by 
the Government. That fixed policy and the language of the 
enabling act, in my judgment, constitute an implied contract be- 
tween the parties which the Federal Government can not in good 
faith violate. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr, FALL. I understand that the Senator is objecting to the 
amendment. Does not the Senator’s objection lie to the lan- 
guage of the entire bill with the provision as it is, that the 
Secretary of the Interior is to make a contract providing the 
terms and conditions of sale? In other words, as I understand, 
the Senator is objecting to such reservations in regard to this 
property as will prevent the levying of taxes by the State for 
the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FALL. It strikes me that objection lies to the whole bill 
as much as it would if the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota were adopted. 

COLORADO ASKS ONLY SAME TREATMENT ACCORDED OLDER STATES. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If that is true, I am against the whole 

~ bill; but I did not understand that the bill contained any such 


provision. I am utterly opposed to leasing the public domain. 
I should like to know in which one of the thirteen original 
States the National Government held in perpetuity any lands. 
When States haye been subsequently admitted into the Union 
under a stipulation that they shall be admitted upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects whatsoever, is it 
fair, by process of withdrawing lands froin entry and establish- 
ing a leasing system which means perpetual ownership of the 
lands, to withhold them from taxation by the States? 

When we look at the policy of this Government from its very 
foundation we will realize that none of the lands were excepted 
or reserved in perpetuity in the original thirteen States, and in 
justice and in fair dealing the same rule should prevail as to 
every other State. Take the States that were admitted into 
the Union after that time—the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iilinois—was there any governmental reservation there? Was 
there any exception in the general clause under which they were 
admitted? Not at all. Lou can search in vain to find a reserva- 
tion upon the part of the Government, or even a proposition by 
the Government, to lease lands and then hold them in per- 
petuity. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFTROTH. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I simply wanted to remark, if the 
Senator will allow me, that the Government owns and leases 
or disposes of lands as it sees fit in practically every State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When has it done that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is constantly doing it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; I know; but this policy which 
has been invoked is not with the sanction of law. It has been 
done in violation of law and contrary to the rights of the peo- 
ple of the Rocky Mountain States. 

When we come to Missouri and to Kansas, we find the same 
principle prevailing. Their natural resources were not subject 
to perpetual ownership upon the part of the National Govern- 
ment. Nothing of that kind was suggested in those days. 

Here was an established policy that whenever a State was 
admitted into the Union it should have the same rights as the 
States originally forming the Union. We find no exceptions 
to that policy until we get to that region which was the hardest 
of settlement, which Daniel Webster said was “that region of 
savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting sands and whirl- 
ing wind, of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs.” Yet when citi- 
zens get to that land, instead of the Government showing that 
tender care which it should have exercised to the extent at 
least of granting equal rights with the original States, we find 
it does not give those rights, but proposes to hold in perpetuity 
lands which should be the subject of taxation for governmental 
purposes, 


POWERS, IF CARRIED TO EXTREME, MIGHT ANNIHILATE STATE. 


If the United States Government wants to hold land as its 
own for other than governmental purposes, it ought to subject 
itself in the ownership of that land to exactly the same terms 
to which a private citizen subjects himself when he acquires 
land in a State, namely, let it be subject to taxation. If it will 
not do that, it might create a condition, as you can see, where 
in an extreme case it might annihilate a State. The power to 
exempt from taxation like the power of taxation can beeome 
the instrument ef annihilation. 

Suppose 99 per cent of the territory of a State should be 
withdrawn from entry and should be held by the Government 
in perpetuity under a policy of leasing. I ask you, How could 
the State maintain local government? 

It may be said that we got our lands cheap under the home- 
stead act. Mr. President, the people of the United States got 
their land everywhere under similar acts. If you will examine 
the deeds that are on record in the New England States, you 
will find that the consideration named in the deeds was a pep- 
pereorn or a penny, and that was all the consideration that was 
actually paid. The object was to bring about the settlement, 
the development of the land. Under that policy of permitting 
settlement for the purpose of developing the land there has 
come a prosperity and wealth in this Nation that never has 
been equaled in the history of the world. Yet are we going to 
overthrow that policy by which the United States has grown 
to be the greatest Nation on earth, under which there has been 
a development in the mining industry unparalleled anywhere, 
into a system of leasing and a system of administration from 
Washington, 2,000 miles away from where the lands are lo- 
eated? Is it possible that we are going to treat these Western 
States as mere possessions of the United States? 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator from Colorado think the 
States have any rights that the General Government is bound 
to respect? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. I think, at least, that they have 
those rights until a constitutional amendment is adopted which 
shall take away those rights. I believe in the Constitution, and 
I believe when the Constitution determines a matter of that 
kind it is proper that every State should adhere to it. Until 
the Constitution does divest us of that right, which the people 
of the United States, in the formation of this Government, in- 
tended should be ours, and which, under the policy of the Goy- 
ernment for years and years was ours, it seems to me it is 
unfair to take it away. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in entire sympathy with the plan 
of doing anything and everything we can legally and constitu- 
tlonally do for the newer States. If, however, the United States 
should lease this land or any other land, would it not then 
become subject to taxation and the State derive a revenue 
from it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir. The wording of the enabling act 
is substantially that these lands, until disposed of by the United 
States Government, shall be exempt from taxation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That language is in the enabling act of 
the State of Colorado? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. It is in the enabling act admitting our 
State, and I think it is in the act admitting every State in the 
Union. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I am in still greater sympathy with 
the position of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank the Senator. 

THE POLICY NOT TO HOLD THE PUBLIC DOMAIN IN PERPETUITY FIXED 
BEFORE THE ADMISSION OF COLORADO AS A STATE, 

Mr, President, this policy of not holding lands in perpetuity 
was in force at the time Colorado was admitted into the Union 
and at the time Montana was admitted into the Union. It has 
been the policy ever since the formation of the Republic that 
the Government should not own lands in perpetuity, but should 
dispose of them for the purpose of building up a citizenship and 
a wealth from private enterprise that would produce great 
development of the resources of the country, and the Nation 
permitted such States as Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas 
to have the benefit of their own resources so that they could 
become subject to taxation upon the part of the State. 
EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, IN EFFECT, COMPELS 

THE TAXPAYERS TO PAY FOR THE LANDS EVERY 30 YEARS. 

What is the serious feature of this exemption from taxation? 
Why, in my part of the country the taxes upon land, with rea- 
sonable interest on each yearly payment, amount every 30 years 
to the full value of the land. You require the State to main- 
tain government over these very lands which the Government 
witbholds and withdraws. If the State has to maintain a State 
government, a county government, and a school government over 
them, and yet is not permitted to collect any taxes, what does 
it mean? 

It means, Mr. President, that the people who hold property 
there that is subject to taxation must pay taxes for the main- 
tenance of government not only over their own property but 
over all of these lands. It means that those people in the West 
indirectly pay for this land every 30 years; and yet, under a 
policy of perpetual ownership upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, they never get to own a foot of the same. Is that right? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand the matter, then, the 
Government takes the revenue from these lands when they are 
leased? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; from coal lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The State gets nothing, but the State is 
put to the expense of policing and protecting this property, I 
suppose, belonging to the Government? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ob, yes. Now, it may be that hereafter 
some bills will be introduced for the purpose of giving to the 
States some portion of the revenue. I do not know. When that 


matter comes up it will be a subject for consideration at that 
time. I do not like the leasing system at all, however. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Under the law, as it exists now, a large 
percentage of the revenues of these reservations is paid to the 
counties in which they are respectively located. In a great 
number of instances the proceeds derived in this way from the 
sale of timber and other things upon the reservations amount to 
more than the taxes upon the land would amount to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think so. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? ? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. FALL, I should like to ask the Senator for one instance 
of the character he mentions, if be can cite it. I should like 
to ask him, also, if it is not a fact that after deriving all the 
revenue that it possibly can derive from the people of the im- 
mediate locality, and turning back to them 25 per cent of the 
money that they themselves have paid for the use of the public 
domain, at every session of Congress every single reserve comes 
here and asks for an appropriation from the taxpayers of the 
United States with which to support that reserve in addition 
to what it derives from the people themselves, 25 per cent of 
which it graciously pays back to them? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado further yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only want to answer the question of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; if it is brief, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator mixes two very different 
things. The complaint which the Senator from Colorado is 
making is that the people of the State where the lands are 
located are deprived of revenue. 

Mr. FALL. They are. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, the Senator from New Mexico is 
complaining that the people of other States are subjected to a 
burden for taking care of that land. That is an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. I wish to say that the benefits of the appro- 
priations which the people of the United States make for roads, 
to establish telegraph and telephone lines, to patrol and protect 
from fire the reservations in the several States, go to the benefit 
of the people in the vicinity where those reservations are 
located. The people who get the benefit of the reservations are 
the people living in the vicinity of the reservations. 

As to the other specific question asked by the Senator from 
New Mexico, there are counties, such as Bonner County in 
Idaho and Pend Oreille County in the State of Washington, 
which derive more from portions of forest reserves located in 
those counties than they would if the ordinary rate of assess- 
ment of similar lands were applied to them and the ordinary 
rate of taxes collected from them. The same thing is true of 
other counties in the State of Washington. On the other hand, 
there are counties in the State of Washington more than three- 
fourths of whose area is owned by lumber companies, who pay 
a very inferior rate of taxes, with whom the counties are in 
continual controversy in regard to the collection of taxes, who 
refuse to sell their lands, who shut out settlers from all of 
that area, withholding it from development and refusing to pay 
their just share of taxes, allowing the taxes, after having re- 
duced the assessments, to accumulate from year to year, and 
1 — seeking a compromise, which is always advantageous for 

em. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Yes; I will yield to the Senator. I should 
like to aswer the proposition of the Senator from Washington 
right here, though. 

Mr. FALL. I would, too, if I could ever get him down to a 
proposition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Go ahead. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator says that certain counties derive reve- 
nue from the forest reserves. From whence is that revenue ob- 
tained, except from the people cf that locality who use the forest 
reserves? The great Government of the United States is giving 


you nothing. It is what your own people, in your own locality, 
in your own State, have paid in for the preservation of the 
Government reserves; and you get back 25 per cent of the 
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money which your local people pay in, not outsiders, Then, 
to make up the difference, to make up the 25 per cent—in fact, 
to make up 100 per cent of tlie difference—they come here 
every year and secure from Congress an appropriation for the 
support of that very reserve. So the people of the United 
States, instead of benefiting by these reserves, are taxed to 
support them; and the people of the locality, instead of being 
benefited, are merely getting back for public roads and other 
improvements 25 per cent of the money which they themselves 
pay into the Treasury for the support of a lot of so-called ex- 
perts who simply extinguish fires and do work of that sort. 


PARALLEL IN TAXATION LEVIED UPON THE COLONIES, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Porxpexter] has said that the counties in which 
some of these reserves are located get a benefit from the United 
States Government far greater than that which would result 
from taxation. I wish to say to the Senator that, even if that 
were true, there would be no right on the part of the Federal 
Government to determine where these moneys should be spent 
in the State. You must remember that although in the very act 
which imposed duties upon the people of the colonies by Great 
Britain it was provided that they should be expended in the 
interest of America and for its defense, yet America took the 
position that England could not impose a limit as to where these 
moneys should be expended in the colonies: So, in the western 
part of the country, where the National Government says.“ We 
will let you have 25 per cent of the receipts of the Forestry 
Service there provided you spend that money in a certain way,” 
it is going beyond what is fair and right. If these States are to 
be considered as States of the Union, they should determine for 
themselves where the money shall be used. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. In just a moment. I want to answer a 
little more specifically the question of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, and then I will yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

The Senator from Washington says, however, that we get a 
revenue nearly or fully equal to the amount that would be 
received if the land were taxed. Why, Mr. President, when we 
look at what is done in our State I can demonstrate beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that we could not get one-tenth of 
the amount we would realize in taxes. There have been re- 
served from entry in our State 7,881,923 acres of cofl lands 
until reclassified, and when reclassified such high values were 
placed upon them that the total amounted to about half a bil- 
lion dollars, Here is half a billion dollars’ worth of property 
practically withdrawn from entry, and the Senator from North 
Dakota would like to have it subject to a leasing system and a 
perpetual ownership upon the part of the Government. 

The idea of a State such as Colorado being subject to an 
exemption of $500,000,000 of taxable property! Why, Mr. 
President, the tax on that property would be ten times the 
amount that could ever be realized by the State from con- 
tributions from the leasing system of the Government, and no 
contributions of the rentals are yet made by the Government to 
our State. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
* rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHATROTH. I now yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator if it has not 
been the continuous policy and understanding of this Govern- 
ment in relation to these States, from the beginning of the 
Government, that the public lands in the several States were 
to be held by the Government in trust for the States and for 
no other purpose? That being the understanding of the States 
when we formed the Union, is it not a clear violation of every 
purpese and policy of this Government now to say: “ We will 
deprive the States, the cestui que trust of these lands, from their 
benefit“? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank the Senator for his statement. I 
have dwelt upon that matter to some extent, and it is abso- 
lutely true. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. In a moment. 


UNBUOKEN PRECEDENT UNTIL ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES. WERE REACHED, 


Mr, SHAFROTH. In a moment. 

So far as Colorado is concerned, we were not admitted into 
the Union until this policy was long established. Not only was 
it true as to the original thirteen Colonies, afterwards admitted as 


States, in which no resource of those States was ever attempted 
to be interfered with by the National Government. but the 
whole line of States extending from Maine to the Rocky Moun- 
tains was treated in the same way. Tlinois does not have to 
surrender 10 cents a ton for its coal. What does it amount to? 
What does it amount to in my State, for instance? 

According to the Geological Survey report, made down here 
in Washington, there are 371,000, 000,000 tons of coal in Colo- 
rado. Suppose a tax of 10 cents a ton is imposed upon that. 
What does it mean that the people of Colorado will have to 
pay? What is 10 cents a ton on 371.000.000.000 tons of coal? 
It means ultimately that they will have to pay $37,000,000,009, 
That is what it means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senntor from Colo- 
rado now yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not at present; in just a moment. 1 
want to develop this matter for just a moment. There will be 
imposed upon the people of the State of Colorado ultimately a 
charge of $37,000,000,000, ten times the amount of the national 
debt at the close of the Civil War, and that is on the basis of 
only 10 cents a ton. Is it right? Did Ilinois have to pay any 
such thing as that? Did Ohio have to pay any such amount? 
Did any of these other States have to pay it? Ts it fair now, 
when you come to the more distant States, to the States that 
were hardest to settle, to the States that absolutely put to. the 
test the cournge and devotion of the pioneers of the country, to 
have this imposed upon them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not yet; in n moment, Mr. President. 
NATION NOT ENTITLED TO INCREASE OF VALUES CREATED BY THE prorrn 
OF A STATR. 

It may be said that the Government is getting, and should 
get, the increase in the value of these coal lands. I deny it. 
I say that the coal lands have been made valuable by the peo- 
ple of the States in which they are located. Why’? Because 
the coal lands stood there for 6,000 years and did not advance 
one penny in value in all that time. It was the development 
ane settlement of that part of the country that gave these lands 
yalue. 

Mr. President, the idea that the National Government should 
claim for itself the increase in the value of these coal lands as 
against the State is the most audacious claim that could be 
made. I want to give an illustration right now in my own 
State of coal lands that are going to develop. We have a rail- 
road winding a tortuous route up through the mountains, called 
the Moffat Road. It was built by Mr. Moffat, a citizen of 
Colorado and of Denver. It is up to a point where it is neces- 
sary, in order to bring the coal over from its western terminus 
to Denver, that there should be a tunnel constructed through 
the main range of mountains. The people of the city of Denver 
have recently voted to guarantee $3,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of that tunnel. That spirit of enterprise is making those 
eon! lands there very valuable now. 

Why is it that the Government, instead of keeping the price 
at which the lands could be bought at $10 an acre when that 
road was begun seven or eight years ago, raised them to $0, 
$50, $60, or $100 an acre? Who is gathering the unearned in- 
erement? The people of the State of Colorado are those who 
are developing the country. They are building the railroad, 
The city of Denver is putting up the money for the very tunnel 
that will bring that coal through. Yet the National Govern- 
ment is.taking advantage of the enterprise which is developing 
those coal lands. Nobody wanted them at $10 an acre for 20 
or 30 years. Yet after the road is started there comes a rend- 
justment of the values and the values are fixed at a high rate. 

There have been some coal-land areas in my State of a value 
as high as $400 an acre, every dollar of which, and the increase 
of which. really belongs to the people of that State. 

Now, Mr, President, is it possible that it is fair that the 
National Government should enter upon a leasing system and 
take the revenue? I care not what they do with it, even if they 
put it at the disposal of the State, but this amendment provides 
that it shall go into the hands of the Federal Treasury. That 
is what the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota pro- 
poses. Consequently when that is done it is absolutely depriv- 
ing the State of its means of support so essential to a repub- 
lican form of government. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the land of which the Senator now speaks, 
which is now so valuable. is sold to a corporation, is it not true 
that that money goes to the Government of the United States? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; that is true. I do not think it 
ought to go there. I think that justice and fairness require 
that it should go to the State. Take this very road, I do not 
know which road it is. Is it the Milwaukee or the North 
Western? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Milwaukee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Take the Milwaukee road as an illustra- 
tion, and see what people should hare the benefit of any in- 
crease. Suppose this was land worth $500 an acre, what has 
made that land valuable? What has made that coal market- 
able? It lay there for 6,000 years and nobody took it up. It 
lay there for 50 years at $10 an acre and nobody took it up. 

What made that land valuable? That road was constructed 
up there. The people of the State have to support that road. 
The people of the State have to contribute to it, and it is sup- 
posed that the products of the land contiguous thereto will 
maintain the road. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is the people of the State who should 
have the benefit arising from any increase in the value of the 
land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
There are two sides to the proposition the Senator states. I 
should like to ask him who made the railroad valuable? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is not any doubt but that ulti- 
mately the people who reside there and who have to contribute 
in the payment of freight rates and passenger rates, but that 
road was really the foundation of it all, and it is the people of 
the State who have to contribute. It is the people of the State 
and not the people of Maine or the people of Massachusetts who 
are entitled to any benefit from it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator a fur- 
ther question at that point. Are not those people citizens ef the 
United States and deriving some benefit at least from being so? 

COLORADO HEAVY CONTRIBUTOR TO COAST DEFENSE AND MILITARY 

MAINTENAXCE. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; and I want to tell the Senator 
that the State of Colorado pays to the National Treasury three 
times as much money every year as it collects for its own State 
government. It pays to the National Government $5,000,000 
every year, part of which goes for your battleships. We do not 
haye any fear of a foreign navy coming to Colorado. We do not 
have any rivers and harbors there, yet we contribute to the 
same. The State pays its share for fortifications upon the coasts 
and we do not need any fortifications in Colorado. No foreign 
army in the world could ever penetrate to the Rocky Mountains. 
Yet we contribute to these expenditures. We contribute to 
these harbor improvements; we contribute our proportion to 
the battleships; we contribute our proportion to the fortifica- 
tions. We think it is just and it is right to do that. But when 
we do it is unfair to make us contribute to those expenditures 
and then say we will deprive your State of the privileges we 
extended to all the older and richer States of the Union. We 
will not sell our lands, but hold them in perpetuity and thereby 
deprive the State of the power of taxation as to the same; we 
will have a leasing system; we will forfeit the leases when we 
want; we will increase the rentals whenever we want to do it; 
and, worst of all, we will have an administration of these lands 
2,000 miles away from them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield further to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
advocates turning over to the States all the public domain? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have never advocated that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that that 
is the logical outcome of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As between a leasing system by the Na- 
tional Government and turning the lands over to the States, the 
latter is a hundred times better; yes, infinitely better. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me a moment 
further, I should like to suggest to him that there are some 
benefits which come to the citizens of the United States out- 
side of naval vessels and river and harbor improvements. The 
Federal Government has various activities entirely apart from 
the public lands in the State of Colorado. It maintains courts, 
it maintains officials of various kinds, the Federal laws are 
applicable there and the people of Colorado are living under 
the protection of those laws. 

If the Senator advocates, as a great many do who take his 
side of this question, the abandonment on the part of the Fed- 


eral Government of the entire public domain, turning it over to 
the States, there is such a radical difference between his point 
of view and mine that it is perfectly useless for us to discuss 
this question. But I should like to point out to him, in this con- 
nection, that so far as the people of the States are concerned 
and their relation to the public reservations, while the people of 
Colorado, or some of them, are opposing the retention by the 
Federal Government as reserves of public lands which it already 
owns and for which it has not to pay anything, the people of 
other States are soliciting the Federal Government to acquire 
reserves in their borders and to spend millions out of the Public 
Treasury to pay for them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If any State wants them, let them have 
them. You will get sick of it, I tell you. 

Mr. President, I want to say, with relation to the question of 
State ownership of these lands, it was almost recognized by 
the Government at one time that it would cede the lands if the 
States wanted them. The State of Texas kept its own land. 
The National Government never owned a foot of land in the 
State of Texas unless it went there and bought it and paid 
for it and used it for a military reserve or for a post office, and 
then it was necessary to get a legislative act of the State con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States.. It was the recog- 
nized policy that these lands belonged to the people of the 
United States who would settle upon them. 

A man has a right to locate a gold-mining claim in Colorado 
if he is a citizen of any State in the Union, and he does not 
even have to go upon it or personally work it. It can all be 
done for him by others. This is also true as to other kinds of 
claims. On a homestead, of course, the entryman must reside 
on it. It is purely, as its name indicates, a public domain for 
settlement by citizens of the United States. 

PREVENT MONOPOLY BY STATE LEGISLATION, 

Mr. President, when the Senator speaks of the fact that there 
are great corporations in his State, I hope that there will be 
laws enacted which will prevent monopoly. You can not bring 
a proposition to me that will not meet my approval if it will 
have a tendency to prevent monopoly. There is no question but 
that there have been some abuses, but because there have been 
some is no reason why a State government should be deprived 
of those means of collecting revenue for its own treasury and 
for the maintenance of its own institutions. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield further to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not want the Senator to misunder- 
stand my position. I am not objecting to the presence of great 
corporations in the State. I realize that it is necessary that 
there should be great corporations if our resources are to be 
developed. What I said was really in reference to the Senator's 
position that if these lands under such laws as exist for reser- 
vation are retained by the Federal Government it deprives the 
State of revenue. I only cited the fact that by comparison 
from what I know of my own knowledge in my own State, as 
between those lands which the Federal Government has retained 
and those lands which have been opened for acquirement as the 
Senator advocates, either under the State laws or by private 
individuals from the Federal Government, in some counties 
more than three-fourths of the entire area has gone into the 
hands of lumber syndicates and others, and the State Coes not 
derive an adequate revenue from the lands which those lumber 
syndicates hold. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then it is because of the State's fault in 
not assessing the land. It has a perfect right to do it, and 
sooner or later the people will compel proper assessments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That may or may not be true, because 
the comparative power and influence of such corporations in 
dealing with the State government and in depriving the State 
government of the proper revenues constitutes one of the princi- 
pal arguments that the Federal Government should retain its 
power to see that these lands are preserved for general use and 
not for private monopoly. 

ADMINISTRATION UNDER NATIONAL GOVERNMEST SHOWS MANY ABUSES. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to protest against 
the supposed virtue of the Federal Government in handling the 
public lands. I want to cite to the Senator from Washington 
the fact that there is a record of the United States in beth 
the Senate and the House which, if it had been presented 
against any State, would have been cause almost of dissolution, 
if such a penalty could have been imposed. There were 43 rail- 
road grants donated by Congress, aggregating an area of 155,- 
000,000 acres of land. Do you realize the extent of territory 
embraced in 155,000,000 acres of land? Its extent is equal to 
the area of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
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Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Senators talk about the National Government being so efti- 
cient and so free from those evils of administration that it can 
take care of these lands so much better than the States. I deny 
It. I say that experience does not show it to be true, and the 
yery fact that these land grants were made is proof of the 
assertion to the contrary. 

It is the same old assumption that the monarch always makes, 
that he can control and dispose of things better than any of his 
subjects, and who thinks that whenever his subjects under a 
democratic form of government exercise rights it is nothing but 
anarchy and socialism. 

Ah, Mr. President, the position of the gentleman is absolutely 
unfounded, in view of the experience which we have had in the 
United States. Where is there a State that has squandered its 
lands in such a way as has this Government? Where is there a 
State that has disposed of them in such a reckless way as the 
Federal Government? 

It is human nature that the people interested in the lands, 
who see them and occupy them and who know that State reve- 
nues have to be raised from them, are going to take care of those 
lands much better than the National Government. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator’s position with 
reference to dealing with these natural resources, coal lands, 
and so forth, which are within the States, it is that the people 
of the States know better what to do with those things than 
the people who are far away? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, that the State government and 
the people of the State are better fitted to take care of them 
than the National Government? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Undoubtedly, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Is this the Senator who yesterday intro- 
duced a proposed amendment to the Constitution that when 8 
per cent of the voters of a State vote for woman suffrage the 
National Government shall compel them to act upon it, whether 
they want to do it or not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; and whenever you get a consti- 
tutional amendment even taking away our lands, and the peo- 
ple of the United States to the extent of three-fourths of the 
States vote for it, I must say that my loyalty to the Union will 
still exist; but you can not do that by an enactment of legisla- 
tion and get me to consent that it is right. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. By what process of reasoning does the Senator 
come to the conclusion that the people of Colorado are better 
qualified upon their own affairs than the people of the United 
States at Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I come to the conclusion that that is a fact 
because I believe it is a fact, except perhaps only in those cases 
which involve the question of human liberty. 

Mr. BRYAN. Or woman suffrage? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; or woman suffrage, if you may so 
term it. You may say what you please about it, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is a question involving human liberty and 
human freedom. That has nothing to do with this question, 
towever; but if the Senator wants the answer, he is entitled 
to if, and he can make out of it what he pleases. I have not 
attempted to force by an act of Congress upon the people of 
Florida the question of woman suffrage. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, Mr. President, that is exactly what the 
Senator is trying to do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; I have attempted to do it by a 
constitutional amendment, and the safeguards that exist in 
behalf of your State exist by reason of the fact that it takes 
two-thirds of the Senators, two-thirds of the Representatives, 
and three-fourths of the States. Whenever any person is de- 
prived of human rights in the United States, and it is recog- 
nized by a constitutional amendment, every State, in my judg- 
ment, should bow to it and acknowledge it. 

Mr. BRYAN. I want to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield further to the Senator from Florida? 


Mr, SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. BRYAN. If three-fourths of the States represented in 
Congress come to the conclusion that the lands in Colorado 
should be taken out from under the jurisdiction of the State of 
3 does the Senator think they had any moral right to 

o tha 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I would say I think it bad policy. 

Mr. BRYAN. Would the Senator believe that it was a proper 
exercise of the rights of the Federal Government? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I recognize this, there are two schools of 
thought upon this question. One school is that the States can 
control this matter better than the National Government, and 
the other is that it can be done better by the National Govern- 
ment; and if that constitutional amendment were adopted I 
would bow to it. But I would not bow to it on a question of 
a majority of one vote either in the Senate or in the House. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then it seems that the Senator from Colorado 
attends one school one day and the other school the other. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator may think so, but it is the 
distinction between a constitutional amendment and the statute. 
Besides, what is applicable in a case involving human liberty 
and rights does not apply to a question of property rights. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to go a little further into the 
statement relative to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER]. 

FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL AND STATH GOVERNMENTS DEFINED. 

Under the formation of our Government we have a system by 
which the National Government is supposed to attend to na- 
tional affairs and State governments to local affairs. The 
Nation and the States are in partnership in the matter of gov- 
ernment. In view of that fact, the question arises as to the 
jurisdiction of each. The Federal Government has taken cer- 
tain powers of taxation. Those powers are exercised as to 
revenues derived from customs, internal revenue, and income 
duties. 

Mr. President, the States have been left to taxation directly 
upon property, personal and real, principally. The Federal Con- 
stitution has imposed upon the State a certain duty. That duty 
is that every State shall maintain a government republican in 
form. One of the means by which this is accomplished is to 
have a local government there, a State government. You must 
haye a governor, a treasurer, an attorney general, and other 
State officers. In the aggregate the State officers must be nu- 
merous and the necessary expenditures great. Thus in the 
States of the Union there are 48 governors, 48 attorneys general, 
48 auditors, 48 treasurers, 48 secretaries of state, 48 senates, 
48 houses of representatives, and their large office forces. 

HEAVY OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON STATES. 

This imposes upon the States great deal heavier obligations 
and more expense than that which exists in maintaining by the 
National Government one Chief Executive, one Senate, and one 
House of Representatives, one Cabinet, and their office forces. 

But that is not all. In order to maintain this government 
you must have county governments, and they must be supported 
out of the revenue of the States. Those county governments 
provide for thousands of sheriffs, thousands of county treas- 
urers, thousands of county auditors, thousands of school super- 
intendents, and thousands of other officers, and their compensa- 
tion must be paid by the people of the States. 

In the division of revenues the National Government has by 
far the better of the bargain in taking its two or three sources 
of revenue and leaving the States to impose taxes upon prop- 
erty for the support of their governments. 

But the greatest agency in maintaining a republican form of 
government is the public-school system, and the United States 
Government contributes very little to the same. The expense 
of maintaining a public-school system is enormous. In my 
State there are 5,200 teachers employed. The expenditures for 
the erection and maintenance of school buildings in Colorado 
aggregate millions and millions of dollars, Yet these expendi- 
tures are essential, because of the necessity for educating peo- 
ple to properly discharge the duties of citizenship. That is the 
reason. Is it not of as much importance to the Nation as to 
the State that the citizen should be intelligent? The National 
Government imposes upon the State the burden of maintaining 
the school. system, of maintaining a county government, of 
maintaining a State government, requiring us to resort to lands 
for taxation, and then, as in my State, withdraw from entry 
14,000,000 acres of land as forest reserves, 7,881,923 acres of 
coal land, having a valuation, according to the Interior Depart- 
ment, of at least $500,000,000. What kind of generosity is it 
upon the part of the parent Government when it imposes those 
burdens upon the State, so necessary to the maintenance of a 
republican form of Government, and yet prevents the State 
from raising the necessary revenue to support that government 
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by holding in perpetuity such enormous areas exempt from tax- 
ation? If our government were unital, the National Govern- 
ment would have to provide all of these expenditures. 

Is that fair? Is it just? Is it just, in view of the fact 
that in the general system that we have started every State 
in the Union east of the Rocky Mountain region was permitted 
to use its own resources, to tax every foot of land within its 
own dominion, with which to support these institutions so 
essential to a republican form of government? 


BUREAUCRATIC ADMINISTRATION BOUND TO DEVELOP ABUSES, 


Mr. President, one of the strongest objections to a leasing 
system by the Government is that it requires administration by 
a bureau in Washington. Bureaucratic control has not been 
good in the past. It can not be good in the future, no matter 
how well intending may be the officials. Out in my State 10 years 
ago there were set aside 16,000,000 acres of land as forest 
reseryes. Forty per cent of that land lies above what is termed 
in Colorado the timber line, upon which no timber can grow. 
I think the acreage has been reduced now to about 14,000,000 
acres, because I believe the present Secretary of the Interior 
has cut out about 2,000,000 acres of the reserves; but 40 per 
cent of it lies aboye timber line, and yet it is said to be a 
forest reservation. 

That is the kind of administration which comes by reason 
of having Washington officials control. Would that mistake 
ever have been made by home administration? Oh, no. Yet 
that is exactly what a withdrawal of lands for a leasing system 
will promote. Thirty per cent of that 14,000,000 acres of land 
lies between the timber line and good timber. The intervening 
space is covered with scrub timber. You know that as you 
go up the mountain side the timber you first see is good and 
large and is merchantable. Then as you go higher the trees 
get smaller and become what is termed scrub timber. Thirty per 
cent of these reservations are nothing but scrub timber in my 
State and 40 per cent are above timber line. Thus of the 
reservations that were set aside in the State of Colorado about 
10 years ago 70 per cent have no more connection with forestry 
than has that floor. And yet that is the kind of administra- 
tion the conservationists think is good. 

Mr. President, when you talk about administering affairs at 
Washington City over lands that are situated 2,000 miles away, 
you are putting into the hands of people who do not know 
and who can not know the situation, and consequently you 
can not get that good government that you do get by reason of 
having people who own the country and who are interested 
in the country build up that country. 


LEASING SYSTEM LOGICALLY DEVELOPED WILL EMBRACE METALLIFEROUS 
MINES. 


If you have the leasing system apply to coal mines, you are 
going to have it ultimately apply to gold and silver mines and 
to zine and lend mines, and thus you will make a condition of 
affairs that will make us a province of the United States with a 
system of tenantry fastened upon us, 

How does the withdrawal of these coal lands affect the people, 
irrespective of the amount that is paid in leasing? 

MONOPOLY CREATED AND FOSTERED UNDER WITHDRAWAL SYSTEM. 

Mr. President, about 10 years ago these coal lands were 
withdrawn from entry until reclassified, and on reclassification 
their values were placed so high that there have been very little 
coal lands entered since. There have been in the last year only 
1,240 acres of coal lands taken up under the laws in the State 
of Colorado. What does it mean? What result does it have 
upon present conditions? Mr. President, it simply creates, in 
the coal companies that are now in existence and which have 
their lands patented, a monopoly. It means that new coal 
companies could not afford to give the high price fixed by the 
Government and compete with the old companies. 

The result is that no coal lands in recent years haye been 
taken up and consequently the coal companies which exist 
there necessarily have a monopoly of the business. In the 
last 10 years this condition has produced from a dollar to a 
doliar and a half a ton increase in the price of coal in the State 
of Colorado. What does that amount to? We dig from the 
mines of Colorado 10,000,000 tons of coal a year. That means 
that the people of Colorado, because of this policy, are com- 
pelled to pay $10,000,000 more each year—double even the 
amount that we pay to the National Treasury. Is that fair? 
Is that just? Is that the administration of the National Gov- 
ernment which will give to the people of the Western States 
a great impetus in their work of development? No. It becomes 
an indirect tax upon every fireside to the extent of from one 
dollar to a dollar and a half a ton on coal, and it makes an 
amount in the gross of from ten to fifteen million dollars a 
year which our people are compelled to pay because of the 


high price which has been placed by the Government. upon the 
coal lands in my State. Is that right? Is that fair? 

The cry has been that this is done in order to prevent monop- 
oly, and yet in the very doing of the thing there is created the 
monopoly. Can it be possible that that is wise administration? 
Do you think it would take place in the legislature of any 
State? If the legislature of a State were so recreant to its 
duty as to permit a monopoly of that kind, it would not be 
long until bills would be initiated by the people and just laws 
would be adopted by the people to wipe out the intolerable 
system. This whole theory that administration can be better 
directed from Washington than in the State where the lands 
are located is absolutely unfounded in human experience. A 
leasing system will require a continual inspection by officers 
appointed from Washington, which will always be as it always 
has been in the Forestry Service, irritating to our people. It 
will require. innumerable inspectors at great cost to the Goy- 
ernment. 

THR WITHDRAWAL OF WATER-POWER SITES HAS PREVENTED THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ELECTRICAL POWER. 

Mr. President, the same policy seems to be recognized by the 
ultraconseryvationists as to water power. We find that the 
theory now is to lease the water powers of a State. First, these 
so-called conservationists appeared before committees of the 
Senate and insisted that the National Government owned the 
water, but when there was shown to them that not one but a 
half dozen Supreme Court decisions had determined that the 
people of the States owned the water, then they had to resort 
to a subterfuge. They whipped the deyil around the stump by 
declaring that, “inasmuch as the United States Government 
owns the land through which this water runs, it will not grant 
any permits for the erection of a water-power plant on that 
land until an agreement is entered into to pay to the National 
Government a royalty of $1 per horsepower per annum. I think 
the amount was graduated until it got to $1 per horsepower a 
year. 

What does that mean to the people of the State? It means 
that about $2,000,000 additional each year will be taken out of 
the State and turned over to the Federal Treasury when the 
water power is fully developed. Is that fair? Is it just? Was 
anything of that kind ever done to Ohio or to Indiana or to 
Illinois or to Missouri or to Kansas? Oh, no; they were 
entitled to their own resources and to the development thereof. 

We find, Mr. President, that those waters are now going to 
waste, producing the same condition of retarded development 
with respect to them as exists in the case of coal lands because 
of the refusal to grant permits over the public domain for the 
erection of water-power plants. We have found that only a few 
such plants are now constructed; a permanent check has been 
laid against new construction, and thus these companies that 
are already in the field are in full possession of a complete mo- 
nopoly. There is not the competition that we of the West are 
insisting should exist. Yet this deplorable condition is the natu- 
ral result of administration from a place 2,000 miles from the 
point where the lands or the waters are located. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT ATTEMPTING TO DO INDIRECTLY WHAT LAW FOR- 
BIDS DOING DIRECTLY, 

Whenever the National Government says that it will prevent 
the use of the waters of a State by refusing to permit a power 
plant to be constructed it is doing indirectly what the law says 
it can not do directly. It is simply prohibiting without legal 
authority the State’s use of ifs own waters and appropriating 
those waters for its own use and benefit. If the National Goy- 
ernment wants to divide this money with the States, it might 
do it; or if it does not want to do it, it need not do it. I do 
not know what the provision is with relation to the water 
powers as to whether there is any division whatever. I think 
there is no division; but no matter what it is, if it is a division, 
it is part of that which is collected from the people of the State 
of Colorado. ‘There can be no such thing as a monopoly in 
water power in a State, because they are all subject to the action 
of public-utility commissions, which regulate the charges which 
such companies can impose. s 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that is all wrong; it seems 
to me that it can not be defended upon any grounds of equity 
and fair dealing. We believe that a covenant was entered into 
when we entered the Union, by which we were to have the same 
rights as had the States which were originally incorporated into 
the Union; and we find that that policy was pursued for years 
and years, as to States, clear up to the line of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and there a halt was called which produced 
a stagnation in our whole western country. 

The State of Colorado has few mining prospectors now; and 
why? It is because the prospector is not going to submit to the 
rules and regulations required in order to obtain patent on a 
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mining claim in a forest reserve. First, when you want a 
patent to a piece of land for mining purposes, the Forestry 
Bureau sends out a man to look over the ground to see whether 
the land is taken up for an ulterior purpose. Then, if it passes 
him, there is an expert, so called, sent out to investigate the 
mine, to take assays, to determine whether it will likely be a 
pay mine. Why, Mr. President, that is an insult to every pros- 
pector and every miner, because the scientific man in the United 
States has been the one most grievously mistaken in the loca- 
tion of mining claims. 


CRIPPLE CREEK A PHYSICAL CONTRADICTION OF GEOLOGISTS’ THEORIES. 


The whole geological profession turned down the proposition 
that there was any pay ore to be found in the Cripple Creek 
district; they said in that formation it was absolutely unknown 
in the history of geology that gold should be found there; and 
yet, Mr. President, we have taken out of that area more gold 
than has been taken out of any other camp in the entire United 
States. If we had had this system upon us then, and had one 
of those geological inspectors to come forward and say, “ Gold 
can not be here; I will not approve patent for your mine; you 
must stop your work,” what miner would have prospected under 
those conditions? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the wise system is to let 
these lands be taken up under general laws. The amount that 
the Government formerly charged for coal lands was $10 an acre 
if they were over 20 miles from a railroad and $20 if within that 
distance of the railroad. It was supposed that under the policy 
of permitting citizens to take up that land as soon as civilization 
advanced, as population increased, the people who were there 
would have cheap fuel for heating and cheap fuel for manufac- 
turing. But when you go and increase the amount they must 
pay for these lands from $30 to $40, $50, $60, $100, $200, $300, 
or $400 an acre, it seems to me that it is grinding into the State 
a tyranny that should not be permitted. Let the Nation collect 
all the land is worth; but in order to give equal treatment to 
the West let the Nation deliver to the State to ald it in main- 
taining a republican form of government all excess over the 
old rates of $10 and $20 per acre. 

This whole leasing system is wrong. If there are any people 
who are monopolizing anything, my cooperation can be had for 
any system that will stop it. If you want to put a limit as to 
the amount of coal land which any corporation can take up, it 
is all right; I am perfectly willing to do that. If you want to 
place in some other way a check upon them, a forfeiture to 
prevent interlocking directorates, all right and good; you could 
“not adopt a system more satisfactory to me to prevent monopoly. 
But when yeu, by wholesale withdrawals of land, establish a 
system of perpetual ownership of the land, I say it is not wise; 
it is not good. 

Mr. President, there was a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who recently died, who once made a declara- 
tion that every man should take to his mind and to his heart 
“with relation to the public-land system of the United States, 
That declaration was to the effect that the National Govern- 
ment has certain duties to perform of a national character; 
that the States have certain duties to perform of a State char- 
acter; that they are distinct and separate; and that they should 
be kept distinct and separate. He said: 

A National Government for national affairs and State governments 
for State affairs is the foundation rock upon which our institutions 
rest. Any serious departure from that principle would bring disaster 
upon the American system of free government. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in offering the amendment 
now pending I thought that I was in sympathy with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people of the United States. It has not 
been very long ago since a campaign was made against the then 
President of the United States for disposing of coal lands, not 
to corporations, but to individuals, under the then existing law. 
It is only two years ago that we heard campaign orators de- 
nounce the Republican Party and the then President of the 
United States and a member of his Cabinet for doing something 
not so offensive as is proposed to be done under the provisions 
of this very bill, which provides for the disposition of certain 
coal lands to a corporation, Mr. Ballinger was condemned by 
the campaign orators for allowing citizens of the United States 
to take coal land under the existing laws; but, Mr. President, 
it seems now that the policy of those who made those campaign 
speeches has been reversed. 

I have believed that the people of the United States stood 
committed to a policy of leasing the mineral lands of the United 
States. I was under the impression that when I offered this 
amendment it would be approved by the majority party, because 
they so vehemently denounced the party which was in the ma- 
jority a year or two ago for the action it took concerning the 
goal lands on the public domain. 


Mr. President, to a certain extent I am in Sympathy with 
what the Senator from Colorado has said. I fully realize as 
much as he does that the people of a State must bear the burden 
of taxation; but if if were wrong under a Republican adminis- 
tration to permit individuals to acquire coal lands, it is equally 
wrong under a Democratic administration to permit corpora- 
tions to acquire coal lands. When I offered this amendment I 
said that I proposed to follow it up with another amendment. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Colorado to an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer if the amendment offered by me 
and now pending is carried. The amendment I propose to offer 
is as follows: ; 
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I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he is opposed to 
the proposed amendment which I suggest if the pending amend- 
ment offered by me goes into the bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing, if 
this land is sold, that the proceeds shall go to the public schools 
or be devoted to any other purpose. It would merely be a gift 
upon the part of the National Government, although a gift in 
equity, because the people in the State have made the value of 
the land; but as to the leasing system, I am opposed to it, no 
matter where the proceeds go, because it involves perpetual 
ownership on the part of the Federal Government and adminis- 
tration 2,000 miles away from where the lands are located. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado what difference there is between perpetual ownership 
by the people of the United States acting through the National 
pero and perpetual ownership by the Anthracite Coal 
Trust? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am opposed to the Coal Trust. What I 
want to get at is to crush the trust, if that be possible; and we 
are framing some bills now which I hope will have that effect. 

I am perfectly willing to join in an effort to provide by law 
that no coal company shall ever be permitted to take an area 
of the land of the United States of more than, say, 5,000 acres, 
Under such a provision we could have in my State 450 competing 
companies, and that would be for the benefit of the consumer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As to that, I will merely comment that 
itis very easy to make declarations against trusts and monopo- 
lies, but it is quite a different thing to put those declarations 
into effect. x 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And if the Senator really is opposed to 
the Coal Trust and is willing to adopt effective methods to pre- 
vent them from exercising a monopoly, he should support the 
proposition of retaining the fee-simple title to the coal lands 
in the people of the United States. That will put a stop to the 
coal monopoly. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not believe in perpetual 
ownership in the Government. I believe that the ownership 
should be in individuals, and that they should be limited as to 
the amount that they may use. I do not believe in crippling a 
corporation; they should have a sufficient amount of coal lands 
to supply the communities which they do supply; but when it 
comes to the question of perpetual Government ownership and 
control of these lands I am opposed to it; it is contrary to the 
principles of our Government. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Colorado that this bill specifically provides that 1,920 
acres, and no more, shall be leased to this corporation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am perfectly willing that only 1,900 
acres shall be sold; but what I am objecting to is the leasing 
system. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think I understand the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. While I do not want to prolong this debate 
and do not want unnecessarily to take up the time of the Senate 
and delay the disposition of this bill, I can not help saying that 
I believe it my duty to call the attention of Senators to what 
was said from the platform by campaign speakers for the domi- 
nant party. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
know to what he refers; but, if he refers to the campaign in my 
State, he will find that nearly every orator who took the plat- 
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form there condemned the policy of the Republican Party in 
setting aside forest reseryes and coal lands. This very question 
was discussed, and there were ringing resolutions adopted in 
our State platform against it. j 

I took the position, further, that there were those in both 
political parties who were pursuing this policy, as evidenced by 
expressions and votes in the two Houses of Congress, and we 
condemned the policy of the Republican Party, at least the 
Democrats in my State did, upon the leasing system and upon 
the proposition of withdrawals, 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President; and they condemned the 
Republican Party; they condemned the President of the United 
States and the then Secretary of the Interior for allowing Mr. 
Cunningham to acquire coal lands away up in Alaska, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very much interested in the declaration 
of the Senator from North Dakota, and I should like to under- 
stand in what platform the Democratic Party declared that the 
policy of the disposition of the lands in Alaska was wrong? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I believe it 
was in the platform of the Democratic Party in the State which 
I in part have the honor to represent. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I am not able to speak with respect 
to that, Mr. President, but I should hardly think that the Sena- 
tor would care to state that as the declaration of the opposite 
party. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I did not mean to say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not now recollect that the Democratic Party com- 
-mitted itself to any policy as to the disposition of the public 
lands. 

Mr. WALSH. I should Hke also to inqyire of the Senator 
if he desires to have us understand that the Democratie Party 
at any time or in any platform declared in favor of the leasing 
system? 

Mr. GRONNA. I have not so stated, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not ask the Senator to yield to me; 
I thought he had finished. I will wait until he concludes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, personally I have been com- 
mitted to a policy of leasing the public lands of the United 
States containing minerals, rather than disposing of them by 
sale. I am not willing to say that any corporation, even under 
a lease, shall acquire as much as 5,000 acres of land. I have 
oppesed that very idea for many years. We might create a 
monopoly under the leasing system, it is true, but the only way 
it could be done under that system would be by leasing more 
lands than the lessee would be entitled to operate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize, however, that a corporation can not put in the machinery 
and make the requisite investment in developing a property 
unless it has a considerable tract? Sometimes it is necessary 
to go a thousand -feet down into the earth to get coal, and 
unless there is a sufficient acreage to insure that the coal de- 
posits will Jast a reasonable length of time there will be no 
development at all. I am not wedded to any particular acreage. 
The number of acres proposed to be granted in this bill is, I 
think, about 1,500 or 1,600 acres. If that is sufficient, all right; 
but there might be conditions arise where the limit might ap- 
propriately be larger. 

The suggestion I made as to 5,000 acres was to the effect 
that no corporation in any event should ever own, either by 
themselyes or by their directors or by their stockholders, any 
land in excess of that amount. I should like to see it limited 
to less than that. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. What harm can there be in permitting the 
Government of the United States to lease fifteen or sixteen hun- 
dred acres of land to this corporation? That is not saying, 
Mr. President, that the land will be forever owned by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘The very leasing itself implies that it is 
held in perpetual ownership. You are the owner; you do not 
propose to give up the land; you propose to lease it; and the 
leases are not going to be for one year or two years, but for 
longer intervals of time, or else you will never have any de- 
velopment of your coal lands. Is it possible that you expect 


that the Government will part with the land next year or in the 


next 20 years? Whenever you enter upon a leasing system it 
means that the Government undertakes a policy of forever hold- 
ing these mines; and that is contrary to the very fundamental 
principles of our Government, and contrary to the usage of the 
Government in relation to the lands of all the States ranging 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountain region. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, it implies that so long 
as this coal can be mined profitably, so long will those com- 
panies continue to lease it and to work it; and when the coal 
is exhausted the land is still public land and may be acquired 
by individuals in some other way. 

I am not surprised that the bills which T have had pending 
in Congress for the last eight years, committing us to the leas- 
ing system, have been defeated, or that the committee to which 
they have been referred has not seen fit to report them. When 
I was a Member of the other House for six years I had a bill 
pending before that body committing us to a leasing system of 
the coal lands of the United States, but I never could get that 
bill reported out from the committee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Was not that merely because the majority 
of the committee felt that it would be an unwise policy to do so? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know, Mr. President. I had indulged 
the hope that after a change of administration, when the party 
which had condemned the party then in power for permitting 
individuals to acquire land under the coal-land laws, came into 
power they would not reverse themselves and commit themselyes 
to a policy to sell the lands, and not to lense them. 

Mr. President, I do not care to defer this matter any longer. 
I have said all that I care to say at this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is quite evident now 
that a vote can not be had this evening upon this joint reso- 
lution. I asked that the other bill, the unfinished business, 
might be temporarily laid aside in the hope that we could 
arrive at a vote in a very short period. I now ask the Senate 
to resume the discussion of the unfinished business; and I 
will ask the Senator in charge of the joint resolution if he will 
not lay it aside? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I feel under unbounded ob- 
ligations to the Senator from North Dakota for having con- 
sented that the joint resolution might be brought up. I really 
feel that I am trespassing on his generosity; but it occurs to 
me that we might consider the resolution an hour longer. I 
can hardly conceive that the debate will last an hour longer. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Probably there will be a roll call, as I 
know there are Senators who will ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 
That might possibly, at some future time, before the hour is 
up, develop the want of a quorum; and then we would adjourn 
finally without a decision in the matter. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not feel in a position to strain my im- 
position upon the generosity of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I will say, however, before that is done, that there were 
several Senators who went to committee rooms some time ago, 
and especially requested me to let them know before anything 
was done. As Isay, I feel under the most unbounded gratitude 
and obligation to the Senator from North Dakota; yet there 
are two contending forces to-day in this body, and I am being 
rather ground up between the two. I am friendly to both, 
and unfriendly to neither, and do not want to take advantage 
of either. Some of these Senators have stepped to committee 
rooms, and they exacted from me a promise that I should let 
them know before anything was done. Personaliy I am not op- 
posed to the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that it is not 
my intention or expectation to have any vote or to have any- 
thing done upon my bill; only to present a few more remarks 
on it, and undoubtedly we will then have an executive session. 
I simply want it to keep its place, nothing else. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that some of the Senators who are 
interested, and who have been in their committee rooms, have 
been sent for. As soon as they arrive, I shall make no objec- 
tion to anything that is done. I feel that I have been 
treated very handsomely in allowing the joint resolution to be 
debated as long as it has been debated to-day, and I feel under 
great obligations and very grateful. 

I see the Senators who asked to be sent for have arrived 
now, and I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, do I understand, then, 
that the present matter is laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hucues in the chair). 
request 

Mr. REED. I can not hear what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No request for unanimous con- 
sent has been made, and no motion to lay the matter aside 
has been made. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that it is necessary 
to have unanimous consent. I understand that the Senator in 
charge of a bill can lay it aside; or, where the Senator in 
charge of the unfinished business has consented that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside, that in any 
reasonable time he has a right to ask that it be taken up 
again, and as soon as the other matter is laid aside the un- 
finished business is automatically presented to the Senate 


again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold, and will 
lay the question before the Senate if there is any question about 
it, that the Senator from North Dakota has a rigbt at this 
time to lay his bill before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the request I make. 

Mr. REED. That your bill be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the bill was temporarily laid aside by me to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Montana, who wished to finish 
the joint resolution that he had been discussing. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KERN. I was about to move an executive session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I first want the bill laid before the Senate 
and to introduce and have printed a table pertaining to it. 
Then I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill No. 120 is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

After the transaction of certain routine morning business, 
which appears under its appropriate heading: 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. I understand that bills can not be introduced 
when a Senator has the floor in this way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that it can not be done ex- 
rept by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
that is the rule. 

Mr. REED. They declined to allow me to introduce a bill in 
that way by unanimous consent a day or two ago, the Chair 
himself invoking the rule, as is required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule, as the Chair under- 
stands, is that a Senator can not be interrupted, The Senator 
from North Dakota had not started to make any remarks upon 
the bill. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; the rule is that a bill can not 
be introduced while a Senator holds the floor, and it is the duty 
of the Chair so to rule without any point of order being made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be glad to have 
its recollection refreshed if the Chair is wrong about it. The 
Chair understands that the object of the rule is to prevent a 
Senator from being interrupted while making a speech. The 
Senator from North Dakota had not yet started to debate the 
bill. : 


INSPECTION AND GRADING OF GRAIN. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that there is 
no matter now before the Senate except Senate bill 120. On 
page 243 of the hearings on Federal grain inspection in 1908 
there is a table that was obtained from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture giving an estimate of the cost of maintaining, under this 
bill, Federal inspection of grain, including the number of cities 
where the inspection probably would be proper, and the cost at 
each one of these places; also showing the number of men that 
probably would be required. That was six years ago. I 
assume that it would require more at the present time. I 
simply introduce the table for what it is worth, and ask that 
it may be printed with the statement that whatever costs are 
provided under the provisions of this bill will be charged to the 
grain itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Estimates. 
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Number of men, 630. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand that it is now claimed that the 
bill of the Senator from North Dakota is laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. The Senator asked permission to lay it before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair announced that Sen- 
ate bill No. 120 is before the Senate. 

Mr. RBED. But by what authority? The bill was dis- 
placed, and it can not come back before the Senate without 
action by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that under the peculiar condition that exists here the Sen- 
ator had a right to ask to have the bill laid before the Senate, 
and the Chair stated that it would make that ruling subject to 
an appeal. 

Mr. REED. But the Chair certainly does not mean to assume 
to put the Senate in the position of being forced to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. This bill can come before the 
Senate by a vote or by unanimous consent. As I understand, 
the Senator in charge of a bill has no greater rights than any 
other Senator. It is true we frequently accord them. The 
Senator in charge of a bill is only in charge of it, however, 
because he assumes to be in charge. There is no rule putting 
anybody in charge of a bill. -As a matter of courtesy, the 
man who is most interested in a bill generally assumes the 
right to control it. 

I insist that without action of the Senate the grain-inspection 
bill is not before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that under the practice 
of the Senate, and also the rules, when the Senator from North 
Dakota received recognition from the Chair and asked that 
Senate bill 120 be laid before the Senate, the Senator from 
Missouri, if he had had any objection, should have raised the 
objection at that time, before the Chair announced that the bill 
was before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. There was no opportunity. The question was 
not put to us whether we consented or whether we dissented. 
The Chair simply made the statement. I am not criticizing the 
Chair, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is the situation: The Sen- 
ate, by an overwhelming vote, this afternoon decided, by a yea- 
and-nay vote, to take up and consider the bill in which the 
Senator from North Dakota is interested. The Senator then 
consented that that bill should be temporarily laid aside in 
order that a joint resolution, the consideration of which it was 
then believed would take very little time, should be considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Should be temporarily considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the end of the consideration 
of the joint resolution, or at least when a period had been 
reached when no one else seemed to wish to debate it or con- 
sider it further, the Senator from North Dakota suggested that 
he was ready to lay his bill before the Senate. No objection 
was made at that time; and the Chair, with no precedent to 
guide him, made the statement that he did. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Chair is a little in error in 
regard to the facts. A motion was made to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution of the Senator from Montana. 
That motion was agreed to, and that absolutely gave to the joint 
resolution the right of way. Until the Senate takes further 
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action, the joint resolution of the Senator from Montana is 
the unfinished business. The Senator from Montana, by gra- 
ciously yielding, can not change the parliamentary situation at 
all. The joint resolution of the Senator from Montana is now 
before the Senate; and he can not lay it aside on his own 
motion, and then the Senator from North Dakota put in his 
bill upon his own motion. The Senate has some rights in the 
matter. The right of the Senate is, when the joint resolution 
of the Senator from Montana is laid before the Senate, that it 
shall stay before the Senate until the Senate, either by unani- 
mous consent or by vote, lays it aside. The unanimous consent 
has not been asked, and the vote has not been had. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Chair hear me for 
a moment upon the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is not in any hurry; he probably has about as much time 
as any other Member of this body, and he is willing to stay 
here and listen; but he does not know that there is anything 
before the Senate. If it is possible, the Chair will entertain a 
motion to appeal from the ruling the Chair has made, and will 
not feel at all offended if it is reversed. 

Mr. REED. There was nothing before the Chair to rule upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Except the request of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota to lay his bill before the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it not true that the joint resolution of 
the Senator from Montana is still before the Senate? He never 
has asked the Senate to lay it aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator did not make 
any motion with reference to it. The Chair called the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the Senator from Montana had 
neither asked unanimous consent, nor had he made a motion, 
with reference to laying aside his joint resolution. Then the 
Senator from North Dakota asked that his bill be laid before 
the Senate. There was no objection, and no motion made. The 
Chair then stated, in the absence of parliamentary precedents 
to guide the Chair, that it would declare the bill to be laid 
before the Senate, and that there was an opportunity for any 
Senator to appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, then it must be true that 
both bills are before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish I might have an 
opportunity to make a little statement on the parliamentary 
situation. I am sure every Senator will bear me out in my 
statement as to the custom and the construction of the rule. 

Senate bill 120 was not laid aside as the unfinished business. 
It was temporarily laid aside, for a temporary discussion of the 
joint resolution. I asked unanimous consent, not that it be 
laid aside but that it be laid aside only temporarily while the 
joint resolution was under discussion. At a proper time, when 
it became evident that there could be no yote upon the joint 
resolution to-day, I asked the Senators if they would suspend, 
and they suspended their discussion of the joint resolution. I 
insist that under the rules that of itself automatically, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement that it was to be temporarily 
laid aside only, brings the bill before the Senate, even without 
a motion. In this case, however, the request was made. It 
was acted upou. I spoke upon it. Intervening business oc- 
curred. Certainly it is too late now, even if there was a possible 
question, to say that the bill is not before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let us see where that would 
lead us. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeer] had his 
bill before the Senate as unfinished business, haying the right 
of way. He had the right to hold it in that position as long as 
the Senate did not see fit to change the situation. Under those 
conditions the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] moved to 
proceed to the consideration of a joint resolution, and the Sen- 
ate, by duly recorded vote, proceeded to take up the joint reso- 
lution of the Senator from Montana. Now, by a vote, the Sen- 
ate has that resolution before it. Having the resolution before 
it by the vote of the Senate, the resolution must stay before the 
Senate until one of two things happens, namely, there must be 
unanimous consent asked and received to lay it aside, or there 
must be a motion made to proceed to the consideration of an- 
other measure. The Senator from Montana can not set aside 
the solemn vote of the Senate by consenting to have another 
bill come up. The Senate itself must act; otherwise, instead of 
the Senate controlling its own business, any two Senators who 
are amicably inclined can control the business of the Senate. 

There was no unanimous consent asked to lay aside the joint 
resolution of the Senator from Montana. There was no vote 
taken to lay aside the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Montana. Until that is done the other measure can not come 


before the Senate. I insist that the Senate's right in this mat- 
ter shall be maintained, and it is an important right. 
Suppose the Senate meets here and determines that it wishes 


to lay aside the bill of the Senator from North Dakota. Sup- 
pose that were the order of business. Suppose, for good and 
sufficient reasons, the Senate solemnly declares that it is going 
to take up another bill. Then, can two Senators set aside that 
action of the Senate by agreement? Manifestly not; and yet 
that is exactly what is sought to be done here. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will both of the Senators let 
me say just a word by way of personal explanation, without 
taking either from the floor? I should like to-make a state- 
ment for the information of both sides, occupying, myself, a 
strictly neutral and impartial attitude in this contest, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] seems to be somewhat 
under a misapprehension as to what has transpired, and I should 
like to relate for his benefit, just exactly as I remember it, 
what has occurred up to this time. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] was debating 
the joint resolution. He sat down, and immediately bis col- 
league [Mr. McCumser] rose and addressed the Chair, and said, 
in effect, that he would like to have the joint resolution under 
discussion laid aside and the unfinished business resumed. and 
in a way he addressed his remarks to me and asked if I 
were not willing. I rose and expressed’ my great obliga- 
tion to the Senator for having let the debate proceed so far 
and asked if he would not be willing to let it proceed for an- 
other hour. He said, no; he thonght not; and I expressed my 
gratitude for its having been allowed to go as far as it had, 
and said: “However, before anything is done, I am under a 
promise to send for certain Senators who are in the committee 
rooms here, and whom I have promised to notify before any- 
thing is done or any change is made.” 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. I was thereupon notified by one of the em- 
ployees that the Senators had been sent for. I continued to 
talk a little while, in a general way, stating that, personally, 
I had no objection, but that I felt under obligation to haye these 
other Senators here before anything was done. While I was 
talking in that strain the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] walked into the Cham- 
ber here right in front of me, and I said: There are the Sena- 
tors now who have been sent for, and I have nothing more to 
say.” Thereupon I sat down, leaving the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCuMBeEr] in possession of the floor. 

That is exactly the situation. I wish all to understand it, in 
order that whatever is done may be done fairly and impartially 
and correctly. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator does 
him honor; but there is just one error in it, and that is that he 
did not get the right to bring up his joint resolution through the 
courtesy or kindness of the Senator from North Dakota. He 
got it by virtue of a vote of the Senate. The vote of the Senate 
having been taken 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was not that way; it was by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. REED. Very well; that is still stronger; but it was a 
vote, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. To make it absolutely correct, I shquld like to 
say to the Senator that Senate bill 120, the grain-inspection bill, 
was temporarily laid aside. It was not displaced by any vote 
of the Senate directly, but it was displaced as unfinished busi- 
hess by Senate joint resolution 41, in charge of the Senator 
from Montana. If that resolution was not yoted upon during 
the day 

Mr. BRYAN. That comes about, if the Senator will permit 
me, by reason of the fact that the Senator from Montana made 
a motion. 

Mr, SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Chair put the motion. Afterwards a ques- 
tion arose as to whether that would make his measure the un- 
finished business, and quite a colloquy took place, and the Vice 
President said it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it; and I want to say 
that then the Senator from North Dakota did ask that it be 
temporarily laid aside. If he had not asked that, of course, the 
Senate would have been discussing his bill all the afternoon. 
That, I suppose, is the reason why the Senator from Montana 
says his joint resolution was taken up by the courtesy of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. REED. I understand the phraseology of the Senator 
from Montana 

Mr. MYERS. Just one word further, please. 


I will say that 


I have neither consented nor refused to consent to anything 
since this matter came up. 
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Mr. REED. I understand that. 

Mr. MYERS. I have neither yielded nor refused to yield on 
anything, 

Mr: REED. But the Senate, by vote, has taken up the joint 
resolution of the Senator from Montana, and that is before the 
Senate and will remain before the Senate until the Senate itself 
sets aside its action. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I dislike exceedingly to 
engage in this controyersy, because I think I must have forgot- 
ten a good many of the rules of the Senate in view of some 
things that have occurred here recently. 

The fact is that when a bill is laid aside temporarily it is 
usually for the purpose of giving some Senator, by unanimous 
consent, the privilege of concluding a speech or of bringing some 
matter before the Senate, in which case, when the speech is ter- 
minated or the business transacted the unfinished business 
comes before the Senate, either automatically or upon request of 
the Senator haying it in charge. 

In this case the Senator from Montana made a motion. Had 
he asked unanimous consent and brought up his joint resolution 
in that way, beyond question the Senator from North Dakota 
could now ask that his bill should be laid before the Senate, and 
its consideration would be continued. Inasmuch as a motion 
was made, however, and the Senate, by vote, brought up another 
measure, of course it is patent that the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from North Dakota can not play battledore and 
shuttlecock with two measures here—keep one measure before 
the Senate part of the time and have another measure before the 
Senate part of the time, and in that way take charge of the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Just a word, Mr. President. I have not tried 
to do anything of that kind. I have simply been a passive 
recipient of whatever came my way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt, in view of the vote taken 
to-day, that the Senator from North Dakota can get his bill 
before the Senate at any time when he has the parliamentary 
right to make a motion; but I must agree with the Senator 
from Missouri that under the rules of the Senate, unless unani- 
mous consent is given to lay aside the joint resolution the 
8 from Montana has in charge, nothing else is before the 

nate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator cer- 
tainly has forgotten some of the rules of the Senate—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have. 

Mr. McCUMBER (continuing). If he feels that there is any 
difference between a bill getting before the Senate by unani- 
mous consent and getting before it by motion. Whether the 
bill comes before the Senate by unanimous consent or whether 
it comes before it by motion, nevertheless, when it gets before 
the Senate it is exactly in the same position in either case. 

Mr. President, there must have been a basis under which the 
joint resolution, either by motion or by unanimous consent, 
could get before the Senate. What was that basis? The un- 
finished business was the grain-inspection bill. I had a right 
to ask that it be temporarily laid aside. It has been the custom, 
and a custom that has been observed with the utmost good faith 
by every Senator ever since I have been here, that laying a mat- 
ter temporarily aside for some other business does not take it 
out of its place nor put it in a position where its consideration 
can not be resumed. Why, Senators may ask to introduce bills. 
That is new business, but it does not displace the unfinished busi- 
ness, because the Senator haying the floor yields and allows 
them to do that and for that particular purpose the measure 
is temporarily laid aside. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri in his argument yesterday 
stated that he wanted to get this matter before the Senate in 
what he regarded as the regular way, and then he would be 
satisfied to take it up. I ask Senators to exercise that good 
faith toward this bill that we give to every Senator, that when 
a Senator yields as an accommodation they do not attempt to 
take advantage of that to get his bill in a different position. 
Otherwise there would be no such thing as courtesy extended 
between Senators. I yielded, and I yielded temporarily for that 
particular purpose, not that it would be finished, because I said 
at the time that I would yield only for the purpose of discussing 
it, and if we could get to a vote in a reasonable time we would 
then vote upon it. With that understanding and with unani- 
mous consent that the bill be laid aside for that purpose, I 
say under that unanimous-consent agreement I have a right to 
take it up again. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have only one word more 
to say. The Senator from North Dakota is not correct in his 
contention, for this reason. The joint resolution of the Senator 
from Montana being now before the Senate on motion, it can not 
be displaced except by a motion which will give precedence to 


another bill or elsé by unanimous consent. Had the Senator 
from Montana asked unanimous consent to lay the bill aside, 
we all know that a single objection would haye prevented that, 
and we would have had to go along with the consideration 
of the bill. I think the Senator from North Dakota did lay 
his bill aside temporarily out of courtesy, and I regret the par- 
liamentary situation has got into the shape it has. But what I 
am contending for is simply a fair and reasonable construction 
of the rules of this body. Evidently we can not have two bills 
before the Senate at the same time, and that will be the situa- 
tion we will be in if we allow the contention of the Senator 
from North Dakota to prevail. 

The Senator meant, of course, to do what he did out of cour- 
tesy, and we all respect that. I am in sympathy with the Sen- 
ator's bill as I understand it now. I do not exactly know for 
certain how I shall vote, but I think he is making a good case. 

I submit to the Senator that it would be better if he should 
let this matter rest as it is. The Vice President ruled on the 
question this afternoon. The question was propounded to the 
Chair as to whether or not the joint resolution would remain 
the unfinished business if it remained before the Senate until 
the hour of adjournment, and he said it would become the un- 
finished business. It can only get out of the way either by a 
vote or by unanimous consent. There is no other way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Chair did rule that if 
ee was an adjournment without the matter being disposed 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I said. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the bill would cease to be the unfin- 
ished business. I am not going to challenge that now, because 
the occasion has not come up for it, but the Chair has ruled. I 
asked that the bill be laid before the Senate. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Senators could not object to it, and they did not 
object to it. The Chair laid the bill before the Senate, and 
after it was laid before the Senate I proceeded, and I have 
nearly concluded my remarks. 

I insist we can not now go back to this intervening business 
after a matter has been discussed. I can very shortly turn to 
the rules, and, I think, to precedents, upon that point, and ask 
for a reruling upon the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, while I am in sympathy with 
the Senator from North Dakota in this matter, I want to dissent 
from the position he has taken that ‘the bill would be in ex- 
actly the same position with a vote as it would be by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, it would not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The practice of the Senate has always been 
against that contention. If the Senator from Montana had 
asked unanimous consent, as was stated by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, to take up his joint resolution and unanimous 
consent had been granted, there is not any question but that the 
grain bill would have been the unfinished business Monday 
morning. But he did not do that. He moved to take it up, and 
if the joint resolution is not disposed of before adjournment 
to-day it will be the unfinished business on Monday. 

The Senator said it was the same as if he yielded to a Senator 
to introduce a bill, and that that was a temporary laying of 
the bill aside. That is not the case, Mr. President. The bill 
is only introduced. The Senate is not asked to pass upon it or 
discuss it at all. It immediately goes to a committee. 

What my remarks were based upon before was what I un- 
derstood and heard when I came into the Senate door. The 
Senator from North Dakota asked that Sennte bill 120 be laid 
before the Senate. Of course, I understood that that had been 
done. I understood the Chair to say that the bill was before 
the Senate. I did not know what had happened before; but I 
say under the rules the only way to take up the bill would be 
to have some disposition made of the joint resolution which wus 
brought before the Senate by the motion of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
splitting hairs upon that proposition; nor ean he cite the Chair 
or anyone else to a rule which shows that there is any differ- 
ence, so far as the right in a bill is concerned, whether it gets 
before the Senate by unanimous consent or otherwise. In this 
instance, however, the vote was unanimous. There was not a 
single vote against the motion of the Senator from Montana to 
take up his joint resolution, and that made it a unanimous vote. 
Whether it is by unanimous consent or whether it is by a vote 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Recorp will show that there were 
quite a number of votes against it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Recorp will show that when the Sena- 
tor from Montana asked unanimous consent there was objection, 
but afterwards, when it was put to a yote, there was not a 
single vote against it. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. I inquire, What is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unable to give any 
information on the parliamentary status. As the Chair recol- 
lects it, this afternoon a record vote was taken on the question 
of taking up and considering Senate bill 120. It had been stated 
on the floor that some advantage had been taken of certain 
Senators because the original motion had been made in execu- 
tive session. The Senator from North Dakota, as the Chair 
understood him, resubmitted that question to the Senate. My 
understanding at that time was that the Senate was then to de- 
cide whether it would stand by the action it had previously 
taken. A vote was had, and the Senate, by a large majority, 
decided to affirm what had previously happened, and Senate bill 
No 120 was taken up for consideration and became the unfin- 
ished business. 

Afterwards the Senator from North Dakota agreed to tem- 
porarily lay that business aside at the request of another 
Senator having another measure to consider. A question arose 
as to whether the Senator from North Dakota desired to resume 
the consideration of his bill. He made a statement to that 
effect. No objection was made by anyone. The statement was 
made by the Senator from North Dakota that certain Senators 
were not here who wanted to be here when the matter was 
disposed of, and he continued his statement until he announced 
finally that the Senators were in the Chamber. Still, nothing 
was done. The Chair stated that no motion had been made 
and no unanimons consent had been asked. Finally the Senator 
from North Dakota asked that he be permitted to lay his bill 
before the Senate. The Chair, in the absence of any parlia- 
mentary precedent to guide him, stated that he would lay the 
bill before the Senate subject to an appeal to the Senate, thus 
in effect that that would be granted as the express will of the 
Senate as recorded in the yea-and-nay vote taken earlier in the 
day. A simple way to remedy all that would be to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, if the Senate does not agree wtih the 
ruling he has made. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is not this true? 
When the Senator from North Dakota temporarily laid aside 
his bill by unanimous consent, and that was the only way he 
could do it, the Senntor from Montana on motion took up his 
joint resolution, The Senator from North Dakota stated that 
he would lay his bill aside for the Senator from Montana, but 
that he could not do so, as there was objection, and it required 
a motion. The Senate then formally by a motion took up the 
joint resolution of the Senator from Montana, and the action 
of the Senate placed the joint resolution which the Senator 
from Montana has in charge before the Senate. That joint 
resolution is before the Senate by the action of the Senate after 
a unanimous consent, laying aside, at the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota, the bill of which he has charge. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not care about argu- 
ing the question any further. The Chair has ruled on the mat- 
ter. I can find the rule, I think, if the Chair has any doubt 
abont it, to the effect that after we begin the discussion upon a 
bill that had been laid before the Senate we can not go back 
again and raise an objection to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, of course, has 
ruled, but the Chair has not the slightest objection to being 
overruled on the subject. The Chair is not relying upon parlia- 
meutary precedent. He stated deliberately what he proposed to 
do, and invited an appeal. The Chair was simply attempting 
to give effect to what he believed was the general understanding. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was seeking to direct the attention 
of the Chair to a part of the history of the matter which the 
Chair had not mentioned, which I think would change the view 
of the Chair. I would be glad to ask for a reference to the 
notes of the Reporter, to see if it is not true that after the 
Senator from North Dakota requested to temporarily lay aside 
his bill, which was done by unanimous consent, the Senate for- 
mally by a vote took up the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Montana and put it before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is conceded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that is true, is it not still here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say that he 
was not informed of that particular piece of parliamentary his- 
tory of the transaction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the important feature, it 
seems to me, Mr. President, that controls the matter, if it is 
true, and I should like information upon it. It is my recollec- 


tion that there was a formal vote taken by the Senate upon |- 


proceeding to consider the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Montana. I would regret to see any precedent made, if that is 
true, that this formal action of the Senate could be displaced 


simply by the request of one Senator without the consent of all 
Senators. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that after that 
motion was made I asked the Chair if the joint resolution, hav- 
ing been taken up by motion, would not displace the unfinished 
business if continued to the end of the day. 

Mr. REED. I think the Chair is perfectly willing to change 
the ruling without putting it to an appeal on a question where 
he ruled without having considered an important and con- 
trolling fact, namely, that the Senate by a vote had determined 
to take up a certain measure, and that it can not be laid aside 
unless the Senate shall again vote to lay it aside. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is a point of order upon that sug- 
gestion. The Chair laid Senate bill 120 before the Senate, and 
I have been discussing that bill—Senate 120. After it was laid 
before the Senate, and after any address has been made upon 
it, we can not then raise the question as to how it was laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was seeking to bring these facts 
to the attention of the Chair, because it seemed to me the 
Chair would modify the ruling with a full knowledge of the 
facts, hoping that that course would be taken rather than to 
take an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. So far as the point made by the Senator from 
North Dakota, that business was transacted, ig concerned, this 
is just what occurred: There was some confusion in the Cham- 
ber. The Senator made a request which I did not fully under- 
stand, and the Chair said that the bill would be laid before the 
Senate. As soon as I grasped what was being done, I took the 
floor. The Senator from North Dakota held it for some time. 
As soon as I could get the ear of the Chair I raised a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and that has developed these facts. 

Now, Mr. President, this is not a new matter. The situation 
often arises that a bill stands as the unfinished business, and 
it is temporarily laid aside and another bill is by a vote taken 
up. It is the universal rule that that other bill taken up on 
motion remains the unfinished business unless the bill that was 
temporarily laid aside is taken up each day and the second bill 
laid aside so that it may be taken up, or unless there is a yote 
of the Senate. ‘That happens right along, and that is the situa- 
tion right now. I think the President of the Senate ought 
simply to rule, as he is now advised of the facts, that the joint 
resolution of the Senator from Montana is before this body. 
It can not be taken away except by a vote of the Senate, and 
then when that is done the Senate can proceed to do as it 
sees best. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I insist that the complete 
understanding of the unanimous consent which I asked that this 
bill may be temporarily laid aside for the discussion of the 
joint resolution and the statement that I shonld call it up 
again if we did not get a vote upon the other measure in a 
reasonable time, taken together, indicates that the purpose was 
that the joint resolution might be only temporarily discussed, 


and that we should resume this bill if we could not get to a- 


vote upon that measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What does the Senator say 
to the statement made by the Senator from Georgia that there 
was objection to granting unanimous consent, and that then a 
motion was made to take up the joint resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. No; there was no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at that time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There was no objection at all made to 
my request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was no objection to the Sena- 
tor laying the bill aside, but there was objection to his laying 
it aside and letting the Senator from Montana temporarily take 
up his joint resolution; and after the bill of the Senator from 
North Dakota was temporarily laid aside it required the affirma- 
tive action of the Senate on a motion before the Senator from 
Montana was allowed to proceed.. No arrangement was recog- 
nized between the Senators by the Senate, but after the bill of 
the Senator from North Dakota had been temporarily laid aside 
the Senate itself, by a majority vote and not by unanimous 
consent, overruling the minority, took up the joint resolution 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to correct the Sen- 
ator. He evidently could not have been in the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will understand 
that the Chair has no knowledge of that particular question of 
fact. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state, Mr. President, the fact. be- 
cause I have knowledge of it. I was here when the requests 
were made. As I stated before, the Senator from Montana 
was desirous of securing a vote upon his joint resolution to-day, 
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and I was disposed to allow Senate bill 120 to be temporarily 
laid aside if he could in a reasonable time secure a vote upon 
that measure. I then afterwards asked unanimous consent 
that my bill might be temporarily laid aside. ‘There was no 
objection to that unanimous consent, and it was temporarily 
laid aside. Then the Senator from Montana asked unanimous 
consent that his joint resolution might be taken up. There 
was objection to that unanimous consent. The Senator from 
Montana then moved that his resolution be taken up, and there 
were no votes in the negative; it was a unanimous vote in 
favor of taking it up, which put it exactly in the same position 
as it would have been if he had obtained unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the difference be- 
tween the Senator from North Dakota and myself applies to 
the very first of his remarks, and I am sure the reporter's notes 
will sustain my recollection of it. I was here at the time the 
Senator from North Dakota stated that he desired to tempo- 
rarily lay aside his bill for the purpose of giving the Senator 
from Montana an opportunity to bring up his joint resolution. 
There was some objection to any such arrangement; there was 
objection voiced on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. Then the Senator 
from North Dakota said that he could not control the action 
of the Senate as to what measure it would take up, but that he 
would ask unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside his bill. 
To that suggestion of his there was no objection; and the 
unanimous consent was given; but when the proposition to 
temporarily lay aside was coupled with the designation of the 
measure which was to be taken up, there was objection. When 
the designation of the measure to be taken up was omitted from 
the request, there was no objection. Then the action of the 
Senate itself placed the resolution of the Senator from Montana 
before the Senate, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Georgia will have to modify his statement a little bit. He is 
coming closer to the proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what I have said all the 
time. I am no closer to it than I was at first. That was my 
position from the first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated at the time that I made my 
request for the accommodation of the Senator from Montana. 
I stated, in connection with that, that, of course, I could not 
control the matter as to whether the Senate would consent to 
his taking up his measure, and could not necessarily couple it 
in my request for unanimous consent that my bill be tempo- 
rarily laid aside and that his resolution be taken up; but my 
request for unanimous consent was granted for the sole and 
only purpose that he might attempt in any proper way to get 
his joint resolution before the Senate temporarily. 

I want to say to the Senator that there was unanimous con- 

sent to lay my bill temporarily aside. If I ask to lay my Dill 
aside temporarily, that does not mean to lay it permanently 
aside for anything. There is a meaning which has always been 
accorded to the words “temporarily laid aside,” namely, that 
the measure will not be permanently displaced by the one for 
which it is laid aside. The Senate understood, I understood, 
everyone understood that it was laid aside for this particular 
purpose and for discussion for a reasonable length of time on 
the other measure. So I submit to the Senate that good faith 
on the part of the Senate should guide the body in seeing that 
my unfinished business be not displaced. The Senators from 
Montana do not desire to displace it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really am not desiring to displace 
the unfinished business or the position of the bill of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. I am merely insisting that Senators 
can not make an arrangement of that kind. We objected to 
their making the arrangement, and the Senate itself took 
charge of it. The private desires of Senators can not control 
in such matters, The Senate can now displace the resolution 
of the Senator from Montana and return to the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senator from North Dakota if it so desires, and I 
do not object to it doing so. I merely object to what I think 
is not a correct construction of the rule, namely, that Senators 
can between themselves control the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And if we finish the joint resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Montana, I do not know, after it was 
temporarily laid aside, whether automatically the bill of the 
Senator from North Dakota would come up again; I do not 
think it would. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
though that would be another question. 


It might not after an adjournment, al- 


Mr. REED. Manifestly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senate, Mr. President, can not climi- 
nate the fact that in this case, for the accommodation of the 
Senators who were interested, I asked unanimous consent to 
lay my bill, the unfinished business, temporarily aside—not 
permanently—with the understanding that it should come up 
next. The Senator knew, I knew, and there is not a single Sen- 
ator here who did not know that I was giving that accommoda- 
tion with the understanding that it would not in any. way 
displace the bill as unfinished business. That being the case, 
I insist that I have the right to have the Senate confirm that 
understanding. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, is it not possible to have the 
reporter's notes read, so that the Senate may know just exactly 
what did happen? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They can be read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they have been stated satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the notes have ‘already been read, 
and we have consumed a whole hour now in this idle discussion 
of these matters. Can we not really make some progress? I 
trust sincerely that my colleague will not be put in the attitude 
of making a request of the Senator from North Dakota to give 
place to him that his joint resolution might be considered by 
the Senate, the Senator from North Dakota kindly yielding 
for that purpose, and then have the Senator from North Dakota 
placed in the attitude where he will lose whatever right be has 
to the floor of the Senate for* the consideration of his bill. 
However it was done, can we not agree in some way or other 
that the action of the Chair shall be reversed and that there then 
shall be unanimous consent to take up the bill of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
sent. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not fair to put it in the shape of a mo- 
tion, because the motion may be defeated at this time, and thus 
the Senator from North Dakota will not reach the end he 
desires. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we can get anything like a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, we can certainly adopt a motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would require a call of the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; we can have a viva voce vote. 
I am perfectly willing to have that dona. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope we shall have a determination of the 
question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say, in answer to the Senator 
from Montana, that after the labor I have had, having yielded 
to Senators when they thought I had taken an advantage of 
them in the method by which my bill was made the unfinished 
business, having consented that it might go back to its former 
position and be voted upon, I am willing to agree to anything 
that Senators may think fair and proper, so that the bill may 
remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. WALSH. It occurred to me that we might be consuming 
the time of the Senate in more profitable discussion than in the 
discussion of parliamentary practice. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, this whole difficulty, 
or a large part of it at least, grew out of a misunderstanding 
in regard to the action of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumBer] when he first secured the status of unfinished busi- 
ness for his bill. It was urged, and urged with a good deal of 
heat—with more heat than I like to see exhibited in this Cham- 
ber—that the Senator from North Dakota had not used that 
due courtesy which ought to have accompanied his action. 
Thereupon the Senator from North Dakota brought the matter 
before the full Senate this morning, and the Senate voted to 
make his bill the unfinished business. 

We all know what the purpose of the Senator from North 
Dakota was in asking that his bill be laid aside to-day. It was 
not that it might be displaced by the action of the Senate, but 
that it might afford accommodation to the Senator from Mon- 
tana to bring forth his joint resolution. It seems to me that if 
unanimous consent is now asked to lay aside the measure of 
the Senator from Montana, it ought not to be taken advantage 
of adversely by those who are urging so strenuously against 
the “snap judgment” which they said the Senator from North ` 
Dakota had taken in executive session. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to join in 
such a unanimous- consent agreement. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hope the Senator from Montana 
will ask unanimous consent that his joint resolution may be 
laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to see the matter 
take that direction. 


It does not require unanimous con- 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I greatly deplore being put in 
the attitude of being the beneficiary of the kindness: of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and then seeing his kindness result in 
his own undoing. I regret it greatly; and yet I do not see how 
I could have done differently from what I have done. Before 
this discussion began three Senators had told me they were 
going to their committee rooms, and asked me to notify them 
if anything was done or if any change was made. I promised 
them I would do so. When the Senator from North Dakota 
made his request, I said that I had no objection. I had prom- 
ised to send for those Senators, and they were sent for.. I have 
simply tried to lay an entire and correct statement of the: facts 
before the Senate. 

Personally I greatly deplore that the Senator from North 
Dakota has been placed at a disadvantage because of his 
courtesy to me, for, whether it was done through his grace or 
the act of the Senate, he intended to give me the benefit of sey- 
eral hours’ debate on my joint resolution, whieh I have re- 
ceived; and now, as I have said, E greatly deplore seeing him. 
put at a disadvantage. However, while I am on the floor, if it 
can be done at this juncture of the parliamentary tangle, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate joint resolution 4t be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that Senate joint resolution 41 be laid 
aside. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Is that joint resolution before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is prepared to rule 
on that question, if the Senator desires it ruled upon. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I desire it ruled upon as a parliamentary 
inquiry before the request for unanimous consent is put. Is the 
joint resolution of the Senator from Montana now before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In view of the information 
which has come to the Chair that this joint resolution came up 
on motion—and the Chair has examined the transcript for the 
Recosp from which it appears that joint resolution No. 41 
did come before the Senate on motion—while the Chair feels 
that the Senate this afternoon practically assured the Senator 
from North Dakota that his bill would retain the status that it 
had theretofore, and while the Chair feels that the Senate prac- 
tically, by unanimous consent, this afternoon agreed that it 
would still have that status as soon as the Senate finished the 
consideration of joint resolution 41, yet, as a former occupant of 
the chair said, the Chair does not feel that he is the guardian 
of the honor of the Senate, and he holds that the business now 
before the Senate is the consideration of joint resolution No. 41 
by reason of the fact that it was.regularly taken up on motion. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous- consent re- 
quest has not been disposed of. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say that the 
request of the Senator from Montana for manimous consent 

Mr. REED. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
objects. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 120 so that it may become the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 120 so that it may become the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator desires to discuss the motion, I 
do not desire to take the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The motion is not debatable, as I under- 
stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. REED. I think it is debatable after 2 o’cloek. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Chair ruled this afternoon that it was 
not debatable. 


I move that the Senate 


Mr. REED. I think it is debatable after 2 o'clock. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
aege the absence of a quorum. The Seeretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bradley James Newlands Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Johnson Norris Smoot 
Bristow Jones Overman Sterling 
Bryan Kenyon Owen Tuomas 
Catron Kern Perkins Thompson 
Clapp Lane Poindexter Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. MeCumber Pomerene Walsh 
Gore Martine, N. J. Skafroth Warren 
Gronna Myers Sheppard West 
Hughes Neison Smith. Ga. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Siapsons] is absent en aceount of sickness. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not make that 
motion until the result of the roll call is announced. Thirty- 
nine Senators have answered to the roll call—less than a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the names of the absentees 
be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. 

The Seeretary called the names of the absentees; and Mr. 
CHILTON, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. LEA of Tennes- 
see, Mr. O'GORMAN, and Mr. Suerman answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves 
that the Senate adjourn. [Putting the question] By the 
sound the noes appear te have it. 

Mr. REED and Mr. GORE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

55 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr: President, I should like to ask the 
Chair if the Chair is satisfied that there were a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators seconding the motion for a yea-and-uay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFER. Whatever doubts the Chair 
had, it resolved in favor of the roll call. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am willing to accept the decision of 
the Chair. 

mas PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 

pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
Mons], who is absent on account of sickness. Not knowing 
how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senfor Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone], which E transfer to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Page], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Seuth Dakota 
[Mr. Craawrorp], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senater from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpamran], and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livprrr]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Surecps], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
so that he may stand paired with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the pair I haye with the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] to the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrsj, and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Faru]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock], and will allow my vote to stand. 
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The result was announced—yens 24, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Bryan Johnson Newlands Reed 
Catron Kern O'Gorman Shafroth 
Chilton Lea, Tenn, Overman Sherman 
Gallinger Lee, Md. Owen Smith, Md. 
Gore Martine, N. J. Perkins homas 
James Nelson Pomerene West 

NAYS—20. 
Bradley Gronna Myers Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hughes Norris Smoot 
Bristow Jones Pittman Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Poindexter Walsh 
Dillingham McCumber Sheppard Warren 

NOT VOTING—3S1. 

Ashurst du Pont Oliver Stephenson 
Bankhead Fall Page Stone 
Borah Fletcher Penrose Sutherland 
Brady Go Ransdell Swanson 
Burleigh Hitchcock Robinson Thompson 
Burton Hollis Root Thornton 
Chamberlain La Follette Saulsbury Tillman 
Clap Lane Shields Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Shively Vardaman 
Colt Lippitt Simmons Weeks 
Crawford Lodge Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
Culberson McLean Smith, Mich. orks 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 


So the motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 23, 1914, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
S Sarurpay, March 21, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude and praise to Thee, O God 
our Father, for Thy goodness and for Thy wonderful works to 
the children of men; for the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
gifts with which Thou hast so richly endowed us; the sweet 
and tender affections which find their highest expression in the 
home; the great and growing Republic with its sacred institu- 
tions of which we are a part; the religion which makes for 
righteousness in the soul. May we use these inestimable bless- 
ings to the honor and glory of Thy holy name. Amen. * 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
minority views on the so-called George bill to this House. 

The SPEAKER. In how long a time? 

Mr. GEORGE. Within an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views on the so-called George bill 
and have them printed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PARCEL POST. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an 
article on parcel post printed in the Dry Goods Economist of 
February 28. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
an article on the parcel post. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Reserving the right to object, who is the 
article by? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. It is an article printed in the 
Dry Goods Economist of February 28. There is no author's 
name given, but it is a very interesting article, and it is very 
short. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no objection; I only wished to 
know by whom the article is written. $ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There wis no objection. 


PANIEL THEW WRIGHT, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Spenker, at the adjournment hour on yes- 
terday I brought to the attention of the House certain charges 
which I was bout to deliver to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the highest privilege and 
of the greatest importance. By virtue of my office as a Mem- 


ber of the House of Kepresentatives I impeach Daniel Thew 
Wright, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 


I charge him with having accepted favors from practitioners 
at the bar of his court and of haying permitted counsel for a 
street railway company to indorse his notes while said counsel 
was retained by said street railway company in business and 
causes before his court. 

I charge him with performing the service of a lawyer and 
accepting a fee during his tenure of judicial office, in violation 
of the statute of the United States. x 

I charge him with collecting and wrongfully appropriating 
other people’s money. 

I charge him with purposely changing the record to prevent 
reversal of causes wherein he presided. 

I charge him with bearing deadly weapons in violation of law. 

I charge him with judicial misconduct in the trial of a writ 
of habeas corpus to an extent which provoked a reviewing 
court of the District of Columbia to justly characterize the 
trial as a “travesty of justice.“ : 

I charge him with arbitrarily revoking, without legal right, 
the order of a judge of concurrent jurisdiction, appointing 
en receivers, so as to favor his friend by appointing him sole 
receiver. 

I charge him with being guilty of various other acts of per- 
sonal and judicial misconduct for which he should be im- 
peached. 

I charge him with being morally and temperamentally unfit 
to hold judicial office. 

Mr. Speaker, in accordance with former proceedings before 
the House in like cases, I submit the following resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

House resolution 446, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to in- 
quire and report whether the action of this House is necessary con- 
cerning the alleged official misconduct of Daniel Thew Wright; whether 
he has accepted favors from lawyers appearing before him; whether 
he has permitea counsel for a street rallway company to indorse his 
notes while said counsel was retained in business and causes before his 
court; whether he has performed the services of lawyer and accepted a 
fee during his tenure of judicial office. in violation of the statutes of 
the United States; whether he has collected and wrongfully appro- 
priated other people's money; whether he has purposely chang the 
record in order to prevent reversal of causes whereln he presided; 
whether he has borne 2 weapons in violation of law; whether he 
is guilty of judicial misconduct in the trial of a writ of habeas corpus 
fo an extent which provoked a reviewing court of the District of Co- 
lumbia to justly characterize the trial as a travesty of justice"; 
whether he has arbitrarily revoked. without legal right. an order of a 
judge of concurrent jurisdiction. appointing three receivers, so as to 
favor his friend by appointing him sole receiver; whether he Is morally 
and temperamentally unfit to hold judicial office; and whether he bas 
been guilty of various other acts of personal and judicial misconduct 
for which he should be impeached. 

That this committee is hereby authorized and empowered to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, to employ, if necessary. an 
additional clerk and stenographer, and to appoint and send a 9 5 
mittee whenever and wherever necessary to take testimony for the use 
of said subcommittee. 

That the subcommittee shall have the same power in respect to ob- 
taining testimony as is herein given to the said Committee on the 
Judiciary ; and the Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk 
to 1 F A 

a e expenses incur n s investigati hall b id 
the contingent fund of the House. satin 8 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
resolution, 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary without debute. 

Mr. MANN. X withdraw the point of order. Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia to refer this resolution and charges to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMBASSADOR WALTER HINES PAGE. 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
Committee on Rules be discharged from the further cousidera- 
tion of House resolution 438. 


Mr. MANN, I make the point of order that the motion is not 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sūstaise:l 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. This is n resolutioun, Mr. 


Speaker, of inquiry introduced on March 12, and uo report has 
been made thereon. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, this resolution the gentleman 
says was referred to the Rules Committee. There is no motion 
in order to discharge the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It was introduced more than 
a week ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already sustained the point 
of order and can not do any more. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Does not the rule provide. Mr. 
Speaker, that when a resolution has been introduced making 
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inquiry of a department more than a week before and no report 
thereon that it becomes a privileged resolution? 


The SPEAKER. 
on Rules? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
that the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to have the resolution read. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I beg the pardon 
of the Chair, this resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I move that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs be discharged. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution for infor- 
mation. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 438. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is requested to furnish to this 
House immediately the following information, to wit: 

First. Whether Ambassador Walter Hines Page to the Court of St. 
James made such statement on the night of March 11 as alleged in 
the Associated Press dispatches that: The Monroe doctrine simply 
meant this, that the United States would prefer that no European 
Governments should gain more land in the New World, which in 
effect a declaration that the Monroe doctrine is not an American policy 
but merely an American desire to be expressed to Euro mo ies 
but not to be enforced, and it would seem to portend the polic 
State Department to abandon, upon first demand, the Monroe doctrine, 
and to invite such European violation or demand. 

Second. To inform this House further whether such statements of 
Ambassador Page, if made, haye the sanction of the State Department. 

Third. Whether It is and will be the policy of the State Department 
to abandon the Monroe doctrine. 

Fourth. Whether the further alleged statement by Ambassador Page 
that: The United States had not constructed the Panama Canal for 
Great Britain, but that it had added greatly to the pleasure of building 
that great work to know that British vessels would profit most by its 
use,” indicating a new American policy of subjecting American weal 
to the selfish interests of the nations of Europe, upon their gemana 
in the use of America’s private property, constructed and finan 
under her own control, an the same relation in international 
law as the priyate property of this Nation among the nations of. the 
world as does private property belonging to an individual within a 
nation between citizens of such nation. 

And to state whether that be the fundamental reason upon which a 
demand to repeal the law now in force exempting American vessels 
conducting a coastwise trade from canal tolls and thereby the use by 
Americans of private property constructed and owned by the American 
public, in order to give to Great Britain a greater advantage. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker,.I make a point of order 
against the resolution on the ground that it is not privileged, 
because it includes nonprivileged matter, to wit, an expression 
of opinion on the part of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] in the last four or five lines on page 1 of the resolution 
expresses his opinion as to what Ambassador Page's words 
might signify. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the rule refers 
to the expression of opinion on the part of the State Depart- 
ment, and in that event it would not be in order. This does 
not seek an opinion of the department. That is the rule the 
gentleman seeks to invoke. 

Mr. GARDNER. No, Mr. Speaker; the gentleman is giving 
his own opinion, which is nonprivileged matter, and the in- 
corporation of nonprivileged matter in a privileged resolution 
destroys the privilege of the resolution under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the rule is that 
where a resolution calls for the opinion of the department it 
is not in order, but this resolution does not call for the opinion 
of the department, but merely for a statement of the facts. 

The SPEAKER. What is the language on which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts bases his point of order? 

Mr. GARDNER. It is the language in which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma says that this expression of opinion on the part 
of Ambassador Page is tantamount to saying that the United 
States intends to abandon the Monroe doctrine, or something 
of that sort. 2 

The SPEAKER. After reciting what Ambassador Page is 
alleged to have said, the gentleman from Oklahoma then in the 
resolution says: 

Which is in effect a declaration that the Monroe doctrine is not an 
American policy but merely an American desire to be expressed to 
European monarchies but not to be enforced, and it would seem to por- 
tend the policy of the State Department to abandon, upon first demand, 
the Monroe doctrine, and to invite such European violation or demand. 

That is the language to which the gentleman objects? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in reply to that I 
have to say that a resolution of this character which has a pre- 
amble which requires an opinion on the part of the department 
would not be in order, but this is not asking an opinion of the 
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department. I will admit that there is an expression of opinion 
on my part, but that does not vitiate the proposition. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the rule is perfectly clear, 
and has been decided over and over again in this House, that 
the inclusion of nonprivileged matter in a privileged resolution 
destroys the privilege of the resolution. Clearly the gentleman's 
private opinion presents no question of privilege. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr.-Speaker, I think the third para- 
graph undoubtedly violates the rule. It calls on the Se¢retary 
of State to say whether it is and will be the policy of the 
State Department to abandon the Monroe doctrine. If that be 
not calling for an opinion or a conclusion, then what is? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That only calls for a statement 
of facts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not call for the statement of a 
fact, because what will be can not be a fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is that the statement of an opinion? Where 
is that language in the resolution? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is contained in lines 4 and 5, on page 
2 of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker will ask the gentleman from 
New York whether that calls for an opinion or a fact? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It calls for a conclusion. It can not be 
a fact. What the future policy will be can not be a fact. It 
can only be a conclusion or an opinion of some person. 

The SPEAKER. Let us suppose a case. Suppose the State 
Department had determined it would abandon the Monroe 
doctrine, and then it is asked whether it has determined to 
do so, Would the statement of that be the statement of fact or 
opinion? , 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the State Department can 
not determine what the future policy will be so as to make 
it an actual fact. A fact can only exist when it happens. 
The opinion of the Secretary of State that he will or will not 
abandon the Monroe doctrine does not make a fact out of it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, not only is what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] states clearly true, but in 
line 19, on page 2, this language occurs: 


And to state whether that be the fundamental reason upon which a 
demand to repeal the law now in force exempting American vessels 
conducting a coastwise trade from canal tolls— 


And so forth. Clearly, that is asking an opinion as to what 
is the reason. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is a request to state a fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, by no stretch of the imagination can it 
be made to state a fact. It is the expression of a reason. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
neither of the objections stated by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SuHerrey] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] is good. I call upon the Secretary of State to de- 
termine a fact in his own mind as to what he is doing and 
intends to do now and what is the policy, and I do not call for 
any conclusions or deductions, but the resolution asks him to 
state a fact. I will admit that I draw a conclusion of my own 
in the resolution, but that does not vitiate it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
matter included in lines 19 to 24, on page 2 of the resolution, 
calls for a conclusion? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I think not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Asking the Secretary of State to state 
whether it be the fundamental reason upon which a demand to 
repeal the law now in force, and so forth? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That would be calling for a 
statement of whether that is his reason. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not in order. According to the 
gentleman’s own confession it calls for a reason or opinion. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No; I do not admit that. 

The SPEAKER. There is no need of arguing the matter fur- 
ther. It has been ruled time out of mind that if a resolution 
contains matter that is not privileged it vitiates the whole reso- 
lution, and undoubtedly this resolution does contain matter 
that is not privileged. The Chair does not know whether the 
State Department knows what its future policy is going to be, 
and it does not make a bit of difference whether it does or does 
not. If it should undertake to state what it was going to be, 
then it would be the expression of opinion and not the state- 
ment of a fact, and therefore obnoxious to the rule. It could 
state what the policy is for to-day, but what it is going to be 
to-morrow or the next day or the next year or 50 years from 
now is purely guesswork and is an opinion, and therefore the 
Chair holds that the resolution is not privileged. 


WITHDEAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. SAMUEL W. SMiIrH was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
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copies, the papers in the case of Clark G. Russell, Sixty-first There are now 33 large passenger-carryiag steamships over 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 500 feet long in regular service at the port or under contract 


RIVER AND HANDOR APPROPRIATION BILL, Mad aA Rate SoC TER Oe ee 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re. Amerika, 23,000 tons, draft 39 fect 6 inches, Cas antes feet; 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the | tons, draft 33 feet 3 inches: Caronia. 20,000 ‘tons, draft 33 feet 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill | 3 inches; Franconia, 18.000 tons, draft 29 feet G inches: Laconia 
HL, B. 18811, the river Zorg harbor appropriation bill. 18,000 tons, draft 29 feet 6 inches; Cleveland, 17,000 tons, draft 
8 +4 2 — ü AENEA ae 82 feet 8 inches; Cincinnati, 17,000 tons, draft 31 feet 8 inches; 


and Arabic, g 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- <j 16,000 tons, draft 33 feet 10 inches. 


Mr. Chairman, when the project for the 35-foot channel is 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13811, the river and harbor appro- | completed 1 
1 RARAY 5 P , and it is under contract to be completed in May of 


this year, there will be ships of large d 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. Harbor, ofa draft that ty atest SANAL te a EA OTO 
The Clerk read as follows: alae por, 1 35 feet. Now, Mr. Chairman, Boston is an excep- 
A bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations for the cons on, re- ona attractiy i 
pait, and feateracion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, freight. „ 8 8 
an or er pu . 
pose Mr. MOORE. Win the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. 2 77 i 
The Clerk read as follows: Mr. MOORE. Is that 35-foot channel of Boston Harbor com- 
Improving harbor at Beverly, Mass., in accordance with the report 


pleted? 
submitted in H Document No. 220, Sixty-third Congress, first ses- 2 
slon, and subject to the conditions set forth In said document, as modi- | Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. No; it is under contract to 


fed in the report in Rivers and 8 Document Ro, 8, be eons in May of this year. 

— * 5 : Pro d. Z 0 

28 of War ä Into a 8 or contracts. for such materials Mae Did the gentleman obtain a survey for the 40- 
and work as may be necessary to complete the said preject, to be paid ptu; 

for as appropriations may from time to time be mađe by law, not to Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Not in this bill; in the bill 
ex the aggregate $61,500, exclusive of the amount herein appro- | for 1913 there was a provision for a survey and the engineers 
priated. have been at Boston and have made a partial report to the 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | board of engineers at Washington. 
that the paragraph from line 15 to line 26, inclusive, be tem- That partial report was sent back, as I indicated in my re- 
porarily passed over without prejudice. marks yesterday, on the theory expressed by the Board of En- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks | gineers here in Washington, that it was not fair to Congress to 
that the paragraph from line 15 to line 26 be passed informally | submit a partial report. That is to say, that Congress ought to 
without prejudice. Is there objection? have full information about the subject, rather than partial in- 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the reason | formation, before it could be called upon to make the expendi- 
and how long does the gentleman desire to have it passed over? | ture, 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The reason is that this is a continuing Mr. MOORE. But you are building that toward the 40-foot 
contract, half of the amount being appropriated in this bill and | channel, and you expect to have it some day? 
half a continuing contract for the next year. Owing to local Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. We not only expect to have 
conditions it would be much more satisfactory if the whole | it, but already the State authorities and municipal authorities 
amount could be appropriated at the present time so that rather | have built 40-foot channels from the docks and the terminals 
than offer an amendment making that appropriation I ask | out in the channel of the harbor. 
unanimous consent that the item be continued for the time} Mr. MOORE. I will ask the gentleman if he knows of any 
being or until later during the reading of the bill. other port than New York that has a 40-foot channel? 

Mr. MADDEN. May I ask the gentleman a question? Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. No; I do not. I do not 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. know any port other than New York that now needs it. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the difference whether part is let by | Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
contract and the other part for cash provided for it? The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the | [Mr. Murray] yield to his colleague? 
gentleman from Massachusetts? Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Surely; when I get through 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking the gentleman a question. with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not hear the gentleman’s question. Mr. GARDNER. I wish to say that we expect to have a 40- 

Mr. MADDEN. I asked whether the fact that part of this | foot channel if he remains in Congress, but if he is appointed 
was an appropriation paid in cash and the other part shall be | Postmaster I am afraid we will not get it. 
let by contract and be appropriated for later would make any Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The gentleman is anxious 
difference in the execution of the work? to remain in Congress until this work is done. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It would make a difference, Mr. Chair- Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the re- 
man, in this respect: Money is to be provided by the State and | marks made by my colleague from Massachusetts, I will say 
by the local authorities in connection with this appropriation, | that while we hope to continue to have the support of the 
and it would become available sooner if this were all made in | gentleman from Massachusetts, there will probably be others 
one item of appropriation now rather than a continuing con- | Who will take his place that will be equally enthusiastic. 
tract. It is in order to straighten that matter out that I would | Ir. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Unless they are as enthu- 
like to have the paragraph passed over temporarily. silastic they have not any chance to take the place. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would have no objection | Mr. Chairman, Boston is 190 nautical miles nearer Europe 
to the change myself, and I think it had better go over until than any other large port in the United States. Outside of New 
the amendment can be prepared. It adds nothing whatever to | York, is the only large port frequented by great passenger 
the pee 5 1 6 ti 5 MOORE. Of course, I am not going to object, but I 
here CEEA tne Meron OPOE RNOR E DER ERE would like the gentleman from Boston to include Philadelphia 


The Clerk read as follows: in the list of those ports. 
Improving harbor at Boston, Mass.: For maintenance, $200,000. Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts, I will not put Philadelphia 


in the list, but I will join in any proper moyement to do that. 
Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I tried to Mr. MOORE. I would like to have him state, as an object 
indicate to the committee yesterday in the course of my re-| lesson to other ports, what Boston is doing in expending its 
marks something of the history connected with the development | own money for the improvement of the port. 
of the port of Boston. I want to say we have had generous Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Let me call the gentle- 
appropriations by the Federal Government, and also that the 


man’s attention to the statement I made in this House yester- 
State authorities and the municipal authorities of Boston have | day, when I gave a list of the expenditures already made by the 
been very liberal in their expenditures for the development of 


municipal authorities in Massachusets for the development of 
that port. May I briefly call the attention of the committee | this work. 
to some of the results that have flowed from those expendi- Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman did that, I will not ask him 
tures in the development of this port? to do it again; but it seems to me that the House onght to 
During the year 1913, 14 steamship companies either began or | know that Massachusetts is doing this work on its own account, 
announced the establishment during the year 1914 of new sery- and is spending vast amounts of money to improve these 
ices at Boston or materially improved existing services, facilities. 


1914. 


Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I pointed that out in the 
House yesterday. 
Mr. MOORE. 
included in the expenditure of $9,000,000 of State money? 


Did you tell the House yesterday what was 


Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. I told the House 
yesterday that we not only bad a half dozen of the most up-to- 
date and splendidly equipped, constructed, and conducted piers, 
owned by the Commonwealth, but that we also built a $3,000,000 
dry dock. 

Mr. MOORE. What is the length of that dry dock? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I would say, offhand, about 
1.200 feet. 

Mr. MOORE. And it will be the largest in the world when 
completed? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The largest in the world. 
It was built not only after careful study by the local engineers 
but after an engineer of the Navy Department had been de- 
tailed to cooperate with the local authorities in the construction 
of the most up-to-date dry dock that could be built. 

Mr. MOORE. Is there not an arrangement, in fact an agree- 
ment, between the State of Massachusetts and the United States 
Government that the Government can have the use of that dry 
dock? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. And that is a 
great advantage to the Navy Department, because we have also 
at Charlestown, at the headwaters of the harbor, the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, which is an up-to-date navy yard, but was 
never equipped until the present time for naval purposes. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, has seen the force of 
our argument that that navy yard shoul: be equipped for ship- 
building purposes, and has recommended it to Congress, and 
the naval bill will carry an item for equipping that navy yard 
for shipbuilding purposes of $180,000. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I want to inquire whether or not any of 
these steamship companies that are using the Boston Harbor 
are contributing anything toward the deepening of the channel 
or maintaining the channel at a given depth? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Right off quickly I may 
say to you that they are contributing something when they bring 
their commerce and when they give employment to our citizens. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Are they paying anything directly? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I would not be sure as to 
that. I suppose they are paying for the use of the docks and 
the various things that are paid for by steamship companies, 
But certainly whether or not a direct or indirect contribution 
is made 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not trying to be captious. I am sim- 
ply trying to find out whether there are any steamship com- 
panies that use those terminal facilities that pay anything 
toward their construction and maintenance, 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I will not be sure that 
there are. I do not know that. I suppose they are paying dock 
charges. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The question is becoming interesting, I 
think, because all other transportation companies provide their 
own facilities. I was just wondering if the transportation com- 
panies entirely by water considered themselyes exempt from 
that obligation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. We are in a peculiar posi- 
tion with respect to this thing. We have tried in our port the 
arrangement of allowing the transportation companies to own 
their own docks and their own water front; but we found that 
that was not a very satisfactory thing to do, and rather than to 
continue that policy and allow them to have all the water front, 
as they had where I live, in the Charlestown section of the city, 
we developed these Commonwealth docks at the other side of 
the harbor. 

Mr. MOORE. Has there not been a general complaint the 
country over against navigation and steamship companies own- 
ing the terminal facilities? Has not that been the chief griey- 
ance in all the large cities, that they had too much in the way 
of terminal facilities, and that the Government ought to step 
in and free them for general navigation purposes? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. That is the theory upon 
which some of us have been working. 

Mr. MOORE, I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion—wwhether the State of Kansas 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is it not, then, as a matter of fact, in the 
nature of a subsidy to all these transportation companies that 
use these terminal facilities for the Government or for the 
State to furnish them without cost to those people? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Well, of course, some of us 
do not think so. But we are not afraid of it if you call ita 
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“ subsidy.” Is there anything terrible about the word every 
time it arises? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, yes. We are to have it thrown in our 
faces next week as a most awful thing to do—so awful that we 
ought to abandon our Americanism because of it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts, You and I are part of the 
“we,” are we not? ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; and I should think you and I wilt 
probably refuse to believe that it is a subsidy to use our own 
docks and our own waterways as we see fit. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the gentleman familiar with the customs 
regulations of the port of Boston? i 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Does not that answer, in part, the question of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] ; and would it not 
also help if you should ask the gentleman from Kansas whether 
anybody contributes to the maintenance of the Forest Service? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, that is not a transportation service. 
In Kansas our railroads build all their own facilities and 
pay for them; and Cow Creek has no docks and harbors. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. And no navigation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I may say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman's position is incorrect. The September pas- 
senger turnover of Boston last year was 23.000 passengers, as 
compared with 14,000 passengers in September, 1912. If you 
will just reflect upon those figures, you will see that in the 
year between 1912 and 1913 there was a tremendous increase 
from 14,000 up to 23,000 in the number of passengers who used 
the port of Boston. 

The 35-foot channel is inadequate for ships designed in the 
future for service at the port of Boston and for those already 
arranged for. A channel of 35 feet at Boston adequately pro- 
vides only for ships drawing up to 30 feet. There are more 
steamships now in service in Boston than there were in New 
York in 1899, at the time the project for a 40-foot channel was 
entered upon for the port of New York. The Hamburg-American 
line, in November, 1912, scheduled its four largest steamers 
for its Boston service. As has been shown, one-sixth of the 
large vessels in the world are already in service in Boston or 
under contract to enter the Boston service, the maximum di- 
mensions being: Length, 677.5 feet; draft, 34 feet; tonnage, 
34.581. Five new trans-Atlantic passenger lines entered the 
Boston service in 1913. There are five new steamers advertised 
for the Boston service in 1914, of which three draw over 33 
feet. For 1915 a steamer drawing 34 feet is under contract 
to enter the Boston service. In the year preceding the adoption 
of the 40-foot project in New York, in 1898, there were nine 
steamers in the service at that port drawing 30 feet or over, 
with a maximum of 82 feet, and the largest in prospect was ex- 
pected to draw 33 feet. 

Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned these things because it 
seemed to me the case made out for Boston for the establish- 
ment of a harbor up to the depth of 40 feet surely is stronger 
than was the case with New York up to 1899, when it was given 
40 feet of water. The Secretary of War under the last adminis- 
tration, Mr. Stimson, made a statement before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce with regard to this sery- 
ice during the last year of his administration as Secretary of 
War, and during his appearance there, Mr. Chairman, he called 
attention to the present-day situation of the port of New York, 
and pointed out that the logical development of the next gener- 
ation was not at New York, but at Boston and at some other 
ports, like Philadelphia and Baltimore. ; 

It seems to me when we consider the amount of imports that 
come through the port of Boston, as contrasted with the amount 
that comes through at other places, it is clear that we are 
entitled to this improvement. The table of imporis for the 
calendar year of 1912, as shown by the Monthly Summary 
of Finance for December, 1912, gives the value of imports, 1912, 
at Boston as $150,618,223; at Philadelphia, $92,566,087; at New 
Orleans, $83,354,480; at Baltimore, $27,901,848; at Galveston, 
$5,937,307. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the next river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill will carry an item for a 40-foot channel at 
Boston. I believe this bill would now have such an item but 
for the delay in receiving the report from the Engineer officer of 
the United States Army at Boston during the past year. 

Surely we are justified in urging a 40-channel for Boston. 
The project for a 35-foot channel will be completed in May of 
this year. 

Boston is the second largest port of the country measured by 
any test. Boston is second in the total tonnage of shipping that 
enters American ports; she is second in the number and in the 
size of great passenger ships requiring deep channels. 
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But Boston is not second in the zeal of her people—her pub- 
ic officials and her private citizens—to develop her rivers and 
her harbor that empty easily into the sea. 

Those who oppose this bill have frequently asserted the prin- 
ciples that local communities should spend dollar for dollar with 
the Federal Government in these public improvements. Many 
amendments have been offered to carry out this idea. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts spent from 1870 to 1911, 
or up to the time of the appointment of the directors of the 
port of Boston, the sum of $5,406,138.79. And this figure does 
not include $314,303.35 which the people spent on small harbors 
and secondary channels within the limits of the port of Boston. 

The act of the Massachusetts Legislature creating the directors 
of the port of Boston appropriated $9,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of Boston. More than $15,000,000 have already been spent 
by the State on Boston Harbor. 

I am sure that our record for local expenditures on improye- 
ment of our harbor is better than the record of any place in 
the United States. 

We have the commerce, we have the location, we have the 
policy of spending State money on our harbor improyement 
rather than waiting for the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We are confident, therefore, that the report of the Engineer 
officer at Boston will favor the 40-foot-channel project, and that 
this Congress will soon appropriate for this undertaking, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, there has been consider- 
able interest, as shown by the questions asked from the floor, as 
to the work that the State of Massachusetts has done in the 
development of deep-water navigation for the port of Boston, 
and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record by inserting an extract from the last report of the 
harbor and land commission, and also the report of the directors 
of the port of Boston, showing exactly what this work consists of. 

The Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ee roving Pollock Rip Channel, Mass.: Continuing improvement, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. * 

Mr. STAFFORD. In looking over the very brief report of 7 
pages accompanying this bill appropriating more than $43,000,000 
I find a meager reference to the item under consideration. It is 
one of the items where the committee has departed from the 
usual rule of following the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
and I think it is owing to the committee for the chairman or 
some other member of the committee to explain the reason why 
we should depart from the adopted policy of following the rec- 
ommendations of the War Department and launch forth into a 
project involving at the outset $125,000. 

I think the chairman of the committee will agree that there is 
nothing in the report or in the documents to acquaint the Com- 
mittee of the Whole with the need of launching into this experi- 
ment or venture. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very glad to make the explana- 

tion. I will say that we did not depart from the usual custom 
in this particular matter, because, although the Chief of Engi- 
neers originally submitted no estimate for the continuation of 
that work this year, he did later on come before us and state 
orally to us that it would be very desirable to have this addi- 
tional amount, which they did not in the beginning think neces- 
Bary. 
I would say further that, in my judgment, this is a very im- 
portant work. It is to accommodate a very important and 
rapidly growing coastwise commerce going up and down the 
coast, chiefly from and to Boston. Some two or three years ago 
a project was furnished to Congress with a view of deepening 
what is known as Pollock Rip Channel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman indicate where this 
channel is located? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It is located off the coast of Massachu- 
setts and a little south of Cape Cod. The purpose is to furnish 
an inside channel for a distance, at least, around Cape Cod 
and into Massachusetts Bay. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Has the improvement of this channel any- 
thing to do with the opening of the Cape Cod Canal? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nothing directly. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will it be utilized by the traffic that will 
go through that canal when it is opened? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It will not. It furnishes an inside route, 
in addition to the outside route, which is always dangerous. 
Ships going the outside route have to go farther out into the 
Atlantic. It is said that this Pollock Rip Channel will save not 
only a good deal of distance—I do not remember just how 
much; something like a hundred miles, however—but it will 
make navigation along there much safer than it otherwise 
would be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the total amount that will be needed for the completion 
of this project? This is the initial step, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have forgotten the exact amount, which 
is not definitely stated—somewhere between $200,000 and §300,- 
000 more, in addition to the amount carried in this bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I believe this is the initial appropriation 
for this project? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. No; we appropriated for it a year or two 
ago, I think, in the bill of 1912. Anyhow, the work has been 
going on in a tentative manner, and the engineers thought at 
first that this experimental work had not gone sufficiently far 
to enable them to determine the advisability of prosecuting it 
further; but since the estimates for last year—which, as the 
gentleman knows, came in soon after the fiscal year ended— 
they have gone far enough, so it seems, to determine that fur- 
ther work is advisable, though not far enough to say to what 
extent or what the whole would cost. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In expending this appropriation will the 
department engineers follow any survey that has been made 
heretofore? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. Sometimes it happens, as in this 
case, that the survey itself can not determine the exact locality 
of the channel, because they may find obstructions in one place 
or difficulties that they would not find in another only a short 
distance away, but having determined in a general way that 
a given piece of work ought to be done, and about where, they 
reserve for a later date the final location of the channel. That 
is what is being done in this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then, as I understand the gentleman's 
last statement, there is discretion on the part of the engineers 
as to the use of this appropriation? There are no delimitations 
for its employment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; not just that, Mr. Chairman. I will 
read to the gentleman what the Chief of Engineers says. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three minutes, so as to get a reply to my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SP. The last paragraph of the chief’s report 
says: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports ? concur in 
the views of the al board and the of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and therefore in carrying out the instructions of Con- 
gress I report as follows: That the improvement by the United States 
of the north or Pollock Rip Channel through the shoals lying near the 
entrance to Nantucket Sound, by the use of an available Government- 
owned plant under a single cash appropriation of $250,000, is advisable 
in order to enable a more definite determination to be made as to what 
amount of additional work of improvement is advisable. It is also 
considered advisable that the act of appropriation should make clear 


the fact tliat this improvement is only in the nature of a test, upon 
es — of which the extent of improvement justified is to be 


Since this report was made they have found that further 
experimental work will be needed. Hence this recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then, as I understand what the gentleman 
has just said, this is rather investigating work, preliminary to 
the larger project that may be recommended nlong definite lines. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but while I can not recall just now 
the opinion of the engineer as to what amount is likely to be 
required, I can state to the gentleman that, relatively speaking, 
it will not be large, something, perhaps, like $250,000 or $300,000 ` 
more, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand, all these items 
recommended by the committee have been approyed by the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. This Pollock Rip item, about which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin IMr. Srarronp] has raised a question, was in- 
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troduced very largely at the instance of our colleague from 
Massachusetts, Mr. WILLIAM S. GREENE, and it was because of a 
very insistent demand upon the part of the mariners who sail 
from Boston south, and vice versa. 

This course, through what is known as Pollock Rip Channel, 
is positively one of the most dangerous along the New England 
coast. It is said that more than 50,000,000 tons of commerce 
pass around this point annually, and that in times of storm, 
and particularly in the foggy season or during the winter, there 
is great danger in attempting the short course through. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts, May I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he describe the V-shaped character of the curve at 
that point? 

Mr. MOORE. I can not do it technically, but I have seen it 
described by the mariners. I thank the gentleman for having 
brought up that point, for it involves some very skillful nayiga- 
tion. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Are there not two almost 
right-angle turns in this channel? 

Mr. MOORE. ‘There are sharp turns, making it positively 
dangerous, especially when fog preyails, for two vessels to pass 
in opposite directions. They may be unable momentarily to 
distinguish each other or to hear the signals, and are therefore 
in imminent danger of colliding or running aground. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts, Is it not true that many 
lives as well as millions of dollars worth of property have been 
lost there by wrecks at one time and another? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; end in attempting to avoid the difficulties 
I have mentioned. Answering the gentleman's question more 
broadly, however, the statistics of the Life-Saving Service will 
attest that beginning at this point and running around Cape 
Cod during 25 years there have been more than 1,000 marine 
disasters. The loss of life in these disasters has been tre- 
mendous, to say nothing of the loss of property. 

Mr. THACHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 

Mr. THACHER, Is it not true that from New Bedford to 
Boston there are few harbors and that many boats are now 
obliged to go around Nantucket, and by means of this im- 
provement they can save a considerable distance and time? 
As I understand it it is about 50 miles from the mouth at 
Buzzards Bay of the Cape Cod Canal to Pollock Rip Channel 
at the extreme end of Chatham, the elbow of Cape Cod. This 
is one of the most dangerous places on the Atlantic coast, where 
the brave life savers guard the coast and where there have 
been wrecks from time to time, 

As I understand, this improvement which my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. GREENE, is so much interested in, proposes to 
remove some of the loose shifting sands and make a better 
channel for the vast amount of commerce on the Atlantic coast 
that is going up and down that coast. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Massachusetts is correct. 
Much work has been done, and the mariners have recently 
testified that the effect of this work is wholly beneficial and 
that this appropriation will probably give them the relief they 
have been seeking for centuries. It was an experimental work 
to maintain a channel in the open sea, but the effect of the 
dredging has been to remove the sands, widen the channel, and 
obliterate this frightful impediment to navigation which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray] and the other 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. THACHER] have also re- 
ferred to. There is no more worthy item in the bill than this 
one. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted, 
and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike, out the last two 
words. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk can not read until that motion is 
disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr, Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania about this Pollock Rip Channel project. 
I see from the engineer’s report, part 2, 1913, that there was 
an estimate for an additional fund reqniring $250,000. This 
$250,000 has been appropriated, $125,000 in 1912, and $125,000 
in 1913, making $250,000, which, according to the engineer's 
report, was necessary for this project. 

Now they come in here with an appropriation of $125,000 
more, I am informed by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Murray] that very likely it will take between $250,000 and 
$500,000 to complete the project. Now, looking at the map, I 
take it that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] is 
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thoronghly familiar with it, as I understand it is one of his pet 
hobbies to run a canal from Boston to the Rio Grande. This 
Cape Cod Canal is 5 miles from the Pollock Rip Channel and 
saves going around Cape Cod. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that it is 
not expected that the completion of the Cape Cod Canal will 
do away with the necessity for this work. 

Mr. MOORE. No; this is open-sea work. You can not stop 
this work without imperiling the merchant marine that is 
doing business in the open sea, but it will be fed by the inland 
waterways that carry freight from port to port. The Cape Cod 
Canal, however, has no direct connection with the coastal 
waterways project. That is a private enterprise. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. ‘The Cape Cod Canal is a little hole for 
the little cats, and this project is a big hole for the big cats. 

Mr. MOORE. The Cape Cod Canal is a worthy enterprise, not 
being conducted by the United States. Not a dollar of the Goy- 
ernment’s money is being used to build that canal. It is being 
built by a private corporation, for the use of which it expects to 
collect tolls. The head of the corporation is August Belmont, a 
distinguished and progressive citizen, who is trying to do some- 
thing for his country and at the same time make an honest 
penny on the side. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And ultimately to sell it to the Govern- 
ment. Does not your intercoastal project contemplate taking 
the Cape Cod Canal in? 

Mr. MOORE. No. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Are you going to dig an intercoastal canal 
further in? ; 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman would read more of the 
information published about this matter, he would not get so 
mixed up in his facts. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The adjustable facts change so very 
rapidly. 

Mr. MOORE. The Cape Cod Canal is not a part of the inter- 
coastal system of waterways. It is a private enterprise to 
build a canal that will save a sailing distance of 75 miles or 
thereabouts over the most dangerous stretch of coast in New 
England. I told the gentleman and the House a little while 
ago there have been 1,000 marine disasters in this region, carry- 
ing down untold human lives during the last 25 years. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But they were inside and not outside. I 
find in looking at the figures that 66% per cent of those dis- 
asters occurred inside, and 33 per cent only have occurred out 
in the open sea. 

Mr. MOORE. But the gentleman is entirely mistaken about 
thut. I can produce a map of the coast so dotted to indicate 
disasters that you can scarcely see the white background for the 
black spots. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Where are they? 
your intracoastal water line. 

Mr. MOORE. They are not on the inside at all. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. They are not on the open sea. 

Mr. MOORE. Why. an accident will occur on a railroad or 
an elevator inside, but there are a great many accidents that 
do occur outside that might be avoided if the Government were 
a little more liberal in its expenditures for inside improvements. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yleld? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, not now. I want to ask 
a further question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I see 
here that this Pollock Rip Channel would be about 5 miles from 
the Cape Cod Canal. and then about 7 miles inside of that I 
see another line that is made to indicate where they intend to 
dig this intracoastal waterway—— 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct as to projects only. I do not 
certify to the distances. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Making three canals back through there 
within 74 miles of each other. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman understand that there is 
an intensified population in New England? Does he understand 
there are more than 30,000,000 people along the Atlantic coast 
line? Does he understand that those 30,000,000 people have to 
do business on less than one-quarter of the railroad mileage of 
the country? Has the gentleman posted himself about the con- 
gestion, or is his idea of area so vast that he can not compre- 
hend what it means to live in a congested center? 

Mr. CALLAWAY... Mr. Chairman, it is my judgment that the 
population has congested in those localities because of the ex- 
penditure of money from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE. I could make some comparisons that would 
enlighten the gentleman on that score, but I do not care to do 
so now. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. More than ever before, Mr. 
Chairman, has it been borne in on me that a little learning is 
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a dangerous thing, and that it is a bad practice to come into 
the Honse of Representatives with a little learning about a 
particular proposition. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
a question right there? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Just let me yield first to 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. SPARKMAN, whom I see on 
his feet. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Of course the point of order can be made 
against the gentleman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if de- 
bate on this paragraph has not been exhausted? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. But I understand that the 
pro forma amendment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the gentleman. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

order? 


Mr. DONOVAN. That the gentleman has already spoken 
upon this subject and is not entitled to speak a second time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. But that is not so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that debate 
on the paragraph is exhausted. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
understand that to be correct. I understand the pro forma 
amendment to have been withdrawn, and I renew it, and I 
think I have a right to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if there is 
any meritorious proposition in, this entire bill, it is certainly this 
proposition about Pollock Rip Channel; and if the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CaLiaway] is interested in getting a correct 
statement in respect to it, I hope he will listen to what we have 
to say. He protested yesterday against appropriations for riv- 
ers on the ground that no commerce would be served by any 
appropriation that would be made. We have here a proposition 
that affects 20,000,000 tons of commerce every year, because 
the statement of the report from which he read, and he will find 
it on page 106, is to the effect that it is estimated that a com- 
merce of more than 20,000,000 short tons annually will be bene- 
fited if it be practicable to construct and maintain the proposed 
channel. Certainly, on the score of benefiting commerce, this 
is a most meritorious project, and even if no commerce were to 
be benefited, I would still give my support to the proposition 
because of the saving of human lives that is involved. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Why does the gentleman not think one 
canal would do the work instead of three, built within 5 miles 
of each other? 


Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. That is just the gentle- 
man's trouble. He does not differentiate between these canals. 
The Cape Cod Canal is, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] said, a private enterprise, privately constructed, 
and privately owned, and it is going to charge tolls on the 
ships that use it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And the gentleman’s proposition is to 
parallel it within 5 miles with two Government canals within 
5 to 7 miles of each other? : 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Why should the ships that 
ply the sea between Boston and New York, between Boston and 
Baltimore, between Boston and the southern ports, be made to 
go through the Cape Cod Canal and pay tolls to swell the 
purse and reimburse the pocket of men who privately own it? 
Is the gentleman in favor of forcing the men who own the 
ships that ply the sea to go through a privately owned canal? 
Is the gentleman working in the interest of a great New Eng- 
land railroad monopoly, that has control of the railroad situa- 
tion, that may have control of this canal, and that will be able 
by the gentleman's plan to increase the freight rates on the 
ships that go along the sea routes from New York and Boston 
to southern places? Is that the plan of the gentleman? If it 
is, stay where you are, because the logical result of your proposi- 
tion is to merease the freight charges to the shipper of New 
England and to the consumers in your State of Texas and all 
the Southern States. [Applause.] 

Mr, CALLAWAY, Is the gentleman done? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Yes; I am done, and you 
can not answer it, because it is true. 

Mr. FREAR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it an answer to ask why the boats traveling 
around can not take the ocean? Is it impossible to go out on 
the ocean as they have been doing for all these years? 


Will the gentleman state his point of 


Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Just look at the map be- 
fore you try to answer the question and see the location of the 
channels. These channels come down in this way outside the 
course. I will describe it. 

Mr. FREAR. Why can not the vessels travel around Cape 
Cod out at sea? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Because it would be very 
dangerous. 

Mr. FREAR. That is it. Is there anything to answer? 
Why is it necessary to go through this particular channel 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I do not know that 

Mr. FREAR. I know; that is the point. : 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The gentleman can take 
his own time to answer the question; but how long are these 
outside routes? 

Mr. FREAR. It is immaterial; but it has been traveled all 
these years. However, I will answer in my own time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. All right. But I know the 
fact is that, with all its perils, with all the hardships, these 
mariners are compelled to take a very dangerous route. It is 
not a matter of choice. The testimony of the captains who 
came before our committee was that they were compelled by 
trade conditions and by the customs of the service to take this 
route. It would come down to a point off Cape Cod and make 
a turn at one place of 70 degrees and make a turn at another 
place of 90 degrees. These turns are very dangerous in time 
of storms, because there is no harbor to make, and the ship 
commanders mast make the turns under very difficult condi- 
tions. They have a short distance to travel—less than a mile 
or two in which to make this turn—and the fact of the matter 
is that frequently, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
stated, many ships are lost in this place. Lives have been lost 
and commerce has been destroyed because of conditions that 
too long have continued here at Pollock Rip Shoal. Let us 
make this channel there, and we shall surely save scores of 
lives and millions of money. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 
ject—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. DONOVAN. No; I want to reserve the right to object. 
The Chair a moment ago stated he allowed the gentleman to 
proceed as I claimed out of order, and, of course, his remarks 
must have been out of order. Here is the rule: 

No man may speak more than once on the same bill on the same day. 

Now I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing in the objection to begin 
with. The Chair understands the rules of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the rule has no application to the five-minute debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the Chair understood it and every- 
body else except the gentleman from Connecticut, who did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to answer that 
part of the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Murray] in which he imputes incorrect motives to those gentle- 
men who differ with him in this appropriation bill. I under- 
stand the gentleman explains conditions which must be met by 
the use of this proposed canal paralleling, as we are also told, 
a private canal only 5 miles distant. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. It does not parallel it 
at all. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the question; but we have been so told. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. That is the trouble; the 
gentleman is understanding a lot of information that is not so. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I will not yield to further inter- 
ruption at this moment. I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, that 
for many years and centuries mariners have been enabled to 
carry on their commerce across the seas without danger, with- 
out 

Mr. CALLAWAT. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman; I welcome it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The truth of the matter is it cuts off a 
little island and the ships yet have to go around Cape Cod way, 
whereas the Cape Cod Canal strikes in 5 miles from where this 
canal cuts in, and it is to save that extra 5 miles to the shipper. 

Now, the intercoastal waterway they have outlined on the 
map is about 5 miles farther inland. That is to be built by 
the Government. Then they are to have a private canal that 
proposes to do business with the public, with a publie canal 
dug by the Government on each side of it. That is the showing 
made here by the map on this intercoastal waterway proposi- 
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tion. It does not exactly run parallel, but runs a little that 
way and a little this way [indicating]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it will 
shorten the discussion in any way, but I want to say that there 
is no live proposition before us now to construct an intercoastal 
canal north of the harbor of New York, all the balance of them 
having been turned down by the engineers. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FREAR. I resented, Mr. Chairman, the statement that 
we are not acting in good faith in making these inquiries, and 
it seems to me—— 

_ Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I only showed the result 
of the action of certain gentlemen who are members of this 
committee at certain times to do certain things. I do not say 
that they intend to do that, but the result of their action is to 
play into the hands of the railroad monopoly in New England. 

Mr. FREAR. It may be a vessel monopoly, for all that 
Members on this floor know. We are asking for information 
here, and I believe the members of the committee should give 
us the information, and that is the purpose of my reply to the 
gentleman. I have no interest particularly in this proposi- 
tion, because I have given it no examination. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I realize that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frrar] is perfectly sincere in his 
effort to secure information, and if it is possible for me as a 
member of the committee, I shall be very glad to assist in that 
move, 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman, but I wish 
to take this matter up directly. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I wish to find out what became of the 
$250,000 that was appropriated by the Government for this 
Work? : 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is involving another question. I 
shall be very glad to refer to that in just a moment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will answer that question by saying 
that most of it has been expended. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The Government report shows, Mr. Chair- 
man, that $160,000 is unexpended. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say that is under the date of July 
1, 1913; it does not show the money expended last year. 

Pica SPARKMAN. I would like to answer the gentleman's 
quiry. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] yield to the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. FRBADWAY. I do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On the 30th of June last there was so 
much money—I hare not the amount—that was not used, 
but a great deal of that money hus been spent since. 

Mr. DONOVAN.’ I will say to the committee that $160,000 
of it was not expended on the Ist of June. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The greater part of it has been expended. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That was all expended after June 30, 1913. 
There was no balance for the work last fall, and this is for 
the continuance for another year of the amount that the en- 
gineers estimated should be used in that work. Now, as re- 
gards the amount of shipping which passed through there last 
year, as my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray] has 
said, it represented 20,000,000 short tons, and there passed by 
daylight 4.238 craft. I submit that the amount of property in- 
volved and the number of lives which that enormous amount of 
traffic represents are entitled to every possible protection that 
we can give. There have been serious accidents there, and 
gentlemen who appeared before the committee on January 22 
testified as to the great danger involved in passing through this 
section. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. WHI the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Treapway] yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY]? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If this channel is cut as proposed by this 
bill, a vessel passing by that ronte would still have to come out 
in the open sea and would be subject to the same danger as if 
it went around the island. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It will make a separate straight channel 
rather than a Z, as described by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Murray]. It is to straighten the channel and per- 
mit of the long tows being towed directly rather than at a right 
angle. I think the gentleman from Texas, with his great ca- 
pacity and learning, ought to comprehend that it would be very 
much easier and safer to through water straightway 
than it would be to turn at right angles when you are towing 
several boats or not towing them. ; 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. Well, this does not do away with the 
crooked turn you have to make around Cape Cod. ` 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is to do away with the crooked channel 
at that point known as Pollock Rip. The gentleman is con- 
fusing in his mind the intercoastal water ways 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; I am not. I am looking at the map. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. It has absolutely nothing to do with it. 
It has nothing to do with the private enterprise of building 
the Cape Cod Canal. It is simply to make safer the passage 
between Boston and New York or any other southbound place. 

Now then, in relation to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] as to why they can not go out into 
the open sea, I will say, of course you could go over to Liverpool 
and start back if you are going from Boston to New York, if 
that would be a commercial way to do business, but the testi- 
mony of people who appeared before our committee is to the 
effect that they already lose 12 hours in passing over that dan- 
gerous shoal. I will ask if it is not an object to save that 
length of time in the enormous amount of passing that there is 
along that shore? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph be ended in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman withhold 
his request until the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


THACHER}, who has been referred to several times already, has 


a chance to make an explanation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had him in my mind in making the 
request. 

Mr. THACHER. I want but two minutes. I will yield to the 
gentleman. : 

Mr. MANN. Questions may be asked of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE]. I hope the gentleman from Flor- 
ida will give the gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] 
an opportunity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
THACHER} is recognized. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, I live on Cape Cod, not 
many miles from Pollock Rip Channel. As evidence of the 
stormy conditions which we have sometimes in Pollock Rip 
Channel, I think the mild storm of discussion that has swept 
over the House this March morning is a very faint example of 
those stormy conditions which sometimes prevail in Pollock 
Rip Channel. If our distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY], whose judgment I value highly on many snbjects, 
and our friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] would come 
down to Cape Cod some time I will show them a storm that 
will make their teeth tremble, if they come down at the right 
time. 

The situation is this: Certain Members have coufused to 
some extent the project of an intercoastal canal from Narragan- 
sett Bay to Massachusetts Bay, not yet built, and the Cape Cod 
Canal, a private enterprise, that will cost about $14,000,000, to 
be opened next July, with the improvement of this Pollock Rip 
Channel. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The fact that the Cape Cod Canal is being 
built by private enterprise indicates evidently that the pro- 
moters of that enterprise expect to carry some freight through 
there to pay the tolls? 

Mr. THACHER. Yes; they expect to make some money. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. And compete, then, with this channel which 
the Government is digging here, given to the public? ; 

Mr. THACHER. That is a fair question to ask. There are 
25,000,000 tons of freight that pass around Cape Cod annually. 
A large amount of that freight is carried in boats from New 
York to Boston, and boats from Philadelphia, Savannah, Balti- 
more, and other ports. A good many of these will go through 
the Cape Cod Canal. It will be used by both sets of vessels, 
sail and steam. A considerable portion will continue to use the 
Pollock Rip Channel. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It must be cheaper to go through the canal 
and pay those tolls than to go through the open sea. 

Mr. THACHER. The traffic will stand it, I presume, and yet 
the rates will be low. So far as the intercoastal canal is con- 
cerned, we have not taken that up at all yet. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But you will take it up later, will you rot? 

Mr. THACHER. We will go slowly~on that, my friend. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Have you not got an intercoastal water- 
way here from Boston to Beaufort, S. C.? 

Mr. THACHER. I want to see the Cape Cod Canal show 
what it will do first. I believe that it will be a benefit. I am 
advocating this and also the Pollock Rip Channel improve- 
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ment, I think both are meritorious enterprises. I am heartily 
in favor of the pending proposition. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am some- 
what familiar with this project for the improvement of the Pol- 
lock Rip Channel. For a number of years it has been under 
consideration. Two years ago there was a public hearing held 
at Newport; R. I., before an especial board of engineers ap- 
pointed under authority of Congress, consisting of Col. Fred- 
erie V. Abbot, Col. John Willis, and Lieut. Col. Edward Burr, 
in order that the wisdom and experience of these three officials 
of high standing might be utilized; and the matter was gone 
into very thoroughly, and a full report was finally made. When 
the hearing was held, it was attended by vessel owners, repre- 
sentatives of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots’ Association, and 
many others representing the shipping interests of the en- 
tire coast. This important improvement affects not alone the 
shipping interests of Massachusetts but it embraces the in- 
terests of the entire coast from Boston to Florida, and thence 
along the coast to the entrance to the Panama Canal. The tor- 
tuous channel that had existed in this locality for a great num- 
ber of years had long been recognized as one of the most dan- 
gerous and treacherous portions of the entire coast. On ac- 
count of its shifting sands, frequent heavy gales; and strong 
tides the engineers had previously objected to making any change 
in the existing conditions, for the reason that they thought 
there was grave doubt of the possibility of the improvement 
being permanently valuable. But after this hearing was held 
and important testimony was given by shipmasters who had 
traversed these dangerous waters from boyhood, the special board 
united in the recommendation that $250,000 should be expended 
for the purpose of determining the feasibility of the improve- 
ment of this great waterway. When the matter came up for 
consideration before the House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors the committee acted favorably upon the recommendation 
of the Board of Engineers, and the sum of $250,000 was included 
in the rivers and harbors bill for the year ending June 80, 1913. 
When the bill went over to the Senate it was discussed for 
some time there, and it was thought then that it would not be 
possible to expend more than $125,000 before another bill would 
be presented, so that the amount was reduced to $125,000, and 
that sum was appropriated. After the expenditure of that 
amount it was determined by the Board of Engineers that the 
project was entirely feasible; that it was very wise, in the in- 
terest of the commerce of the entire Atlantic coast, to have this 
project further extended; and in the last year’s rivers and 
harbors bill the second installment of $125,000 was carried, which 
completed the $250,000 first authorized. 

I do not now represent that part of Massachusetts which is 
included in this Pollock Rip Channel proposition, and I would 
not be on this floor advocating it as a special privilege for the 
benefit of Massachusetts or for the benefit of any special dis- 
trict, for I realize, as the engineers realize and every person 
who has sailed through that channel realizes—and there are 
more vessels going through this waterway than at any other 
point on the entire Atlantic coast—that this is a national proj- 
ect, of national importance, and of equal interest to every per- 
son on the entire coast from the State of Maine down to the 
entrance of the Panama Canal. Otherwise I would not speak 
one word in behalf of this improvement. 

Its feasibility has been demonstrated thus far by the engi- 
neers, but they concluded that they could not complete this 
improvement without further authority from Congress, after 
expending the $250,000 already provided; and so, upon the 
recommendation of the engineers, a hearing was held before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors this year, and the men 
interested in the commerce on the Atlantic coast appeared be- 
fore the committee. After the hearing had been concluded the 
engineer in charge of the work, located in the Chief of Engi- 
neers’ office here in Washington, indorsed the further extension 
of the work. It also has the indorsement of every person who 
has been connected with the investigation of the project in 
official life, and it is really one of the wisest propositions that 
has ever been presented to this body. There is nothing about it 
that ought to cause anyone to object to the appropriation of 
$125,000 included in this bill. 

The investigations thus far made in the prospective improve- 
ment of the Pollock Rip Channel have revealed conditions that 
were not supposed to exist. 

The dredging it was supposed would only result in the re- 
moval of sand that the tides and winds would cause to imme- 
diately flow back into and obstruct the channel. But, instead, 
the dredged material has proven to be large-sized gravel, which 
it is confidently believed will make the work of a permanent 
character, 


The improved channel it is proposed shall be 11 miles long, 1 
mile wide, and 30 feet deep, and it is proposed to so construct 
that the strong winds and tides prevailing there shall be utilized 
to keep the channel clear. 

This work is being carried on by the dredger Navesink, under 
Government supervision, and it will undoubtedly be completed 
at less cost proportionately than any work undertaken hereto- 
fore in many years. 

It will mean the saving of human lives and in loss of vessel 
property, which will prove to be of a very marvelous and im- 
portant character, that will justify the proposed expenditure, 
independent of the immense yalue to the maritime interests 
along the entire Atlantic coast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at. New Haven, Conn.: Continuing improvement 
and for maintenance, $70,000. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, may I move 
that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Remy] may have 
permission to extend in the Recorp a statement regarding the 
item in this bill for the improyement of his harbor in Con- 
necticut. As gentlemen know, Representative REILLY is now 
having an indefinite leave of absence on account of illness. 
This item was put in at his suggestion and a‘ his urgent re- 
quest, and I would like to have permission granted to enable 
him to make a statement in the Recorp in regard to it. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that statement will be put in the 
Recor so as to inform us how he will vote on this project? ` 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I suppose he will be able 
to vote on it on the final passage. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improvin onnectie ee - 
eee, 8 ton 718.600. Conn. : For maintenance of Improve 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in fayor of this bill. 
Of interest to the district which I have the honor to represent 
is that provision which has for its object the continued improve- 
ment of the Connecticut River, small though the appropriation 
may be. I am in favor of all waterway improvements, and in 
particular legislation which tends toward the full and complete 
development of the Connecticut River, because of the highly 
important results to the commercial interests of Connecticut 
sure to follow such development. The demands of the cities 
and towns bordering the river for ample facilities for navigation 
from Long Island Sound to Holyoke, in order that they may 
benefit by a saving in freight charges on coal, lumber, tobacco, 
farm and manufactured products, and other commodities that 
may be transported by water, should be given the consideration 
which these legitimate demands deserve. 

Connecticut is distinctively a manufacturing State, although 
agricultural pursuits yielding millions of dollars annually are 
carried on there. The importance of improved transportation 
facilities by water can not be overestimated when the great 
benefit sure to result in favor of the State’s industries—and in- 
directly in favor of consumers—is borne in mind. A large num- 
ber of communities will be directly affected by the development 
of this river. Between Hartford and Long Island Sound, a 
distance of 52 miles, there are 14 points along the river at which 
the regular steamers of the Hartford and New York Transpor- 
tation Co. usually stop. They are Hartford, Glastonbury, South 
Glastonbury, Middletown, Middle Haddam, Rock Landing, East 
Haddam or Goodspeed Landing, Hadlyme, Deep Riyer, Broad- 
way Landing, Elys Wharf, Essex, Lyme, Saybrook Point. In 
addition to these points there are a number of others where 
stops are occasionally made. Above Hartford, located along the 
river, are such prosperous Connecticut manufacturing and farm- 
ing towns as Windsor, South Windsor, East Windsor, Windsor 
Locks, Suffield, and Enfield. Every one of these towns and 
cities is in direct line for the benefits which would result from 
a general opening of the river. Every dollar spent on the project 
would be in the nature of an investment, the dividends of which 
must eventually return to the people. 

At the present time the river from the Sound to Hartford is 
principally used by steamers and barges of the Hartford & New 
York Transportation Co. From Hartford to Springfield and 
Holyoke but little use is made of the river; launches and small 
craft utilize it to limited extent. Some coal has been carried to 
Springfield by the Springfield Navigation Co. by means of small 
barges which could pass through the restricted locks and canal 
at Windsor Locks. It is understood that the company above 
mentioned is much interested in the project for increased facili- 
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ties for navigation and is prepared to build additional barges 
for the transportation of coal as soon as conditions will warrant. 

Historical records show that a hundred or more years ago 
elaborate plans were commenced for the development of the 
Connecticut River. A system of canals was proposed, and char- 
ters were secnred in Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Under the Connecticut charter, which was granted in 1824, the 
recipient was given permission to widen the channel of the river 
and remove obstructions from that part of the river between 
the bridge at Hartford and the city of Springfield. Authority 
to construct canals was also given. Extensive improvements 
were made at that time, and it is said that at that time the 
Connecticut River entered upon its period of greatest commercial 
activity. According to the records, the whole river was open 
to navigation from Hartford, Conn., to Wells River, Vt. The 
river is about 345 miles in length. Freight was carried in flat- 
boats with capacity of 30 to 40 tons. 

Authorities who have made a study of the history of the river 
state that the invention of the steamboat and the steam engine 
sounded the doom of commercial activity on the Connecticut 
River above Hartford. The application of steam to the problem 
of transportation turned attention for the time being away from 
the subject of river development, and as a result the new method 
supplanted the old. Steamboats were tried on the river, but the 
river was not in shape to meet the needs of navigation; the 
boats were too large to pass through the locks and canals then 
in existence, and were of too great draft to allow of safe navi- 
gation in the upper river. The result was that locks and canals 
were abandoned for traffic use, and the river above Hartford 
was practically closed to commerce. 

The Connecticut River rises in the extreme northern portion 
of New Hampshire and flows in a southerly direction between 
that State and Vermont, forming the boundary line between 
these two States, and through Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
emptying into Long Island Sound at Saybrook, about 80 miles 
to the eastward of New Haven and about 14 miles to the west- 
ward of New London. Its entire watershed is said to be about 
11,000 square miles, of which only about 850 square miles are 
below Hartford. Most of the important tributaries of the Con- 
necticut River join it above Hartford. Below Hartford there 
are only five which may be considered of any importance, and 
none of these are of any commercial importance. The Park 
or Hog River enters the Connecticut from the westward at 
Hartford about 4,100 feet below the highway bridge, and the 
Hockanum River flows into it from the eastward about 5,000 
feet below the mouth of the Park River. At Middletown, Little 
River flows in from the westward; and just above East Haddam 
the Salmon River and a short distance above Essex Eight Mile 
River empty in from the eastward. 

The citizens of the Connecticut Valley, not only in their own 
interest but in behalf of the commercial prosperity of the whole 
State, desire the opening to navigation of the Connecticut River. 
With our Connecticut waterways properly developed the saving 
on freight bills would be tremendous. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce in a recent report showed 
that the annual freight bill of New England on coal alone was 
$70,000,000. The actual value of this coal at the mines was but 
$30,000,000. Hence it costs more than $2 to bring every 
dollar’s worth of coal into New England, according to the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. How long can New England expect 
to do business under this handicap and still keep up its compe- 
tition with an aggressive interior and a booming West. so much 
more favorably situated with regard to the fuel supply and the 
market? 

An idea of the possibilities in freight traffic development on 
the Connecticut River is given in an extract from the report 
of the Chief of Engineers of tie Army made public recently. 
The report showed that the value of freight transported on the 
river during 1912 was $39,419,594.70. The tonnage was 617,981 
short tons, mainly coal, lumber, building materials, fertilizer, 
petroleum products, and miscellaneous steamboat freight. 

We are only keeping pace with other eastern cities in asking 
for improved waterways. We find the same request coming 
with emphasis which amounts to a demand from cities like 
Albany and Troy, on the Hudson River; Haverhill and Lowell, 
on the Merrimac; Wilmington and Philadelphia and Trenton, 
on the Delaware; Paterson and Newark, on the Passaic; New 
Brunswick, on the Raritan; Pawtucket and Providence, on the 
Providence; Fall River and Taunton, on the Taunton; Balti- 
more, on the Patapseo; Richmond, on the James; likewise 
Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville. They have only to 
point to the inland European cities, like Manchester, Amster- 
dam, and Hamburg, to prove at one: the wisdom of providing 
canals or waterways to supplement the work of the railroads 


and to afford competitive relief for the output of the farms and 
factories. é 

The completion of the Panama Canal is near at hand, a glori- 
ous proof of American skill and engineering, and we are proud 
of it. The benefits to commerce are sure to follow swiftly, and 
people who fail to place themselves in line to receive directly or 
indirectly a share of those benefits will have only themselves to 
blame. j 

The inhabitants of the river cities and towns are not the only 
ones who would receive the benefits of river development. The 
easier the path from producer to consumer the lower the cost 
to the latter. We hear much about the abandoned farms of 
some of our New England States. The problem of the owners 
of neglected eastern lands can be simplified by solving the prob- 
lem of transportation. It is the problem of the ability of the 
producer to get to market, a problem resulting from the con- 
centration of population and business activity along the lines 
of the railroads, while vast stretches of country have suffered 
because the waterway’s opportunities have not been grasped. 
Improved waterways assure easier means for the farmer and 
fruit grower to reach the consumer, and spell more dollars 
and greater population for the smaller towns. Likewise will 
waterways development cut down distance to a minimum and 
bring nearer the fruit growers of the South, the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, and the timberlands of the West. 

An idea of the large number of people who are in position to 
be benefited by the development of the river is given by refer- 
ting to the population of the cities and towns concerned. The 
communities in Connecticut interested in the river improvements 
have approximately 600,000 inhabitants. They are in the front 
rank among New England’s manufacturing towns, and their 
products, which are so diversified that they range all the way 
from an ordinary pin to an automobile, are shipped to all sec- 
tions of the civilized world. 

These communities contain some of the most productive farms 
to be found in New England. They also contain thousands of 
prosperous mercantile concerns and hundreds of thousands of 
consumers, all of whom are sure to benefit directly by the ex- 
tension of navigation on the Connecticut River. 

Another feature of the inland waterways development in 
which Connecticut is interested is that of the canals planned 
for certain localities within the State and for which surveys are 
authorized in this bill. I look forward to a favorable report 
on these canal projects, to be followed by definite action. 

Seyeral bills have been introduced in this session of Congress, 
all aiming for the development of the Connecticut River. House 
bill 7592 calls for an appropriation of $1,000,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, for improving the 
river from Long Island Sound to Hartford, with a view to se- 
curing a channel of width and depth suitable to accommodate 
the present and future demands of commerce. ' 

Another measure introduced in the Sixty-third Congress— 
House bill 6437—calls for an appropriation of $1,015,600, to be 
expended for the improvement of the river between Hartford 
and Holyoke, Mass., with u view to securing a channel 12 feet in 
depth and in accordance with the plan recommended by the 
Board of Engineers as set forth in House Document No. 323, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, and House Document No. 
818, Sixty-first Congress, second session. These proposed amend- 
ments are subject to these provisions, according to the bill: That 
a suitable lock and dam for surmounting the Enfield Rapids be 
constructed by private or corporate interests, free of cost to 
the United States; that navigation through said lock shall be 
free from any toll or charge; that those constructing the lock 
and dam assume all responsibility for claims for damages that 
may arise from flowage rights, from injury to water power, or 
from any other source; that after construction the lock shall 
become the property of the United States and shall be main- 
tained and operated at the expense of the Federal Government. 

There is also a bill before the present session (H. R. 27989) 
which provides that Congress shall give assent to a concern 
organized and doing business under the laws of the State of 
Connecticut to relocate its Enfield Dam and to construct, main- 
tain, and operate such relocated dam. ‘The bill also provides 
that the company shall build, coincidently with the construc- 
tion of the dam, a lock of such kind and size as shall con- 
veniently and safely accommodate the present and prospective 
commerce of the river, and at the completion of this lock the 
company building same shall convey it to the United States 
free of cost, together with title of such land as may be required 
for approaches to the lock. It is proposed that the lock shall 
be operated by the United States for the benefit of navigation, 
the power for lighting and operating the locks to be furnished 
free of charge by the company to the Government, 
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With the increased population and continued industrial de- 
yelopment the demand for water power is growing rapidly. It 
would be difficult to estimate the great advantages to the 
industries of Connecticut and Massachusetts, which are bound 
to follow when the proposed project opens up for Connecticut 
and Massachusetts manufacturers a new source of power. 

I view with much satisfaction the attitude of the administra- 
tion on this subject. 

Secretary of War Garrison's letter to Chairman ADAMSON, 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
made public a few weeks ago, embodies the water-power policy 
of the national administration as it has been approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson. In this letter Secretary Garrison said: 
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justice—not as a matter of law 
receiving a revenue from the operation of this public utility 
confines, and regulating it for the benefit of its people. 

There is no doubt as to the sentiment of the cities and 
towns along the river; it is practically unanimous in favor of 
improved waterways transportation with its inevitable com- 
mercial advantages. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the proposed bills provide for 
the development of Connecticut River from Long Island Sound to 
the source. Those who haye full confidence in the merits of the 
question of extending navigation on the Connecticut are con- 
vinced that complete development is the proper course to follow. 

Up to June 30, 1912, there was no adopted project for the im- 
provement of the river between Hartford and Holyoke. From a 
point a short distance above the railroad bridge at Hartford to 
the lower lock in the canal at Windsor Locks there is an avail- 
able depth for navigation of about 5 feet, although at the ex- 
treme low-water periods there is less depth. From the upper 
end of the canal to the head of navigation at Holyoke there isa 
substantial depth of T feet. 

The total expenditures for the improvement of the Connecti- 
cut River by the Federal Goyernment to the close of the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1911, was $703,721.91. 

While barge transportation is the most that we can hope for 
on the river above Hartford, nevertheless Connecticut in gen- 
eral, and Hartford and vicinity in particular, are fully aware 
of the industrial and commercial importance of Springfield, 
Holyoke, Chicopee, and West Springfield, They realize the ad- 
yantages of waterways improyements which contemplate the 
needs of those communities, 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not the belief of the people of New Eng- 
land that if the Connecticut River were opened up above Hart- 
ford they would be able to get their coal at a dollar a ton less 
than they do to-day? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Yes. 

I appreciate the interest which the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee has taken in the pending bills providing for improve- 
ments of the Connecticut River and hope that before the next 
session of Congress official investigation will establish the 
necessity of the proposed improvements and that Congress will 
appropriate funds sufficient to insure the development of the 
Connecticut River so that it may be open to all transportation 
lines and crafts, 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.: For maintenance, $3,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The last few items which have been read all relate to 
appropriations for the maintenance of improvements already 
made by the Government. I think it is perfectly proper for 
the Government to make appropriations for the maintenance 
of these improvements which it has constructed. On the other 
hand, the question comes up whether the commerce itself, hay- 
ing received the benefit of an improvement out of the Federal 
Treasury, should pay for the cost of the maintenance of that 
improvement, It is urged that in other places, or at least in 
one other place, the commerce of the United States should be 


charged for the maintenance of the. improvements. If it 
should be charged at one place, why should it not be charged 
at these places in New York? The great metropolitan papers 
of New York insist that the Government shall make appro- 
priations for the maintenance out of the Federal Treasury of 
improvements already made for the benefit of New York Har- 
bor, but that the Government must charge commerce for the 
maintenance of improyements at some other place. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving East River and Hell Gate, N. Y., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session, $500,000: Provided, That so much as may be necessary 
of this and any other appro riations made for specific portions of New 
York Harbor and its im ate tributaries may allotted by the Sec- 
retary of War for the maintenance of these waterways by the collec- 
tion and removal of drift. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to quote from the governor of New York to 
show what the general idea of that section of country is as to 
expenditures for rivers and harbors. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Is that the present governor? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The present governor; yes. This is a 
speech made by the present governor, Martin H. Glynn, before 
the National River and Harbor Congress at Washington, D. C., 
December 4, 1913. He says: 

In the shoal canals of the Tennessee River near Chattanooga the 


United States Government made an expenditure for Improvements repre- 


pret i a cost of $11.91 for every ton of freight carried through the 


* s * * * 


* * 

For ag ton of freight carried through the lock of the Wabash River 
at Grand aptos; Mich., tbe Federal Government has laid out an expen- 
diture of $56. 

* 


$ * > * * 

The Federal Government has spent $20 a ton for every 

carried on the Big Sandy River and its forks, 
* * s s . * kd 

In 1908 the United States Government spent in interest and in main- 
tenance the incredible sum of $183 for each ton of freight carried on the 
Red River between its mouth and Fulton, Ark. 

Now, the governor of New York does not complain of these 
expenditures. He does not say that they are excessive. He 
does not say that they are an outrage upon the people of this 
country, but he says: 

This same ratio of expenditure upon the Hudson would have meant 
that in the last 100 years Uncle Sam should have spent $7,000,000,000 
instead of $5,000,000 upon the Hudson River, 

I quote that to show what the idea of these New Yorkers is 
as to the way the money ought to be shoveled out of the Federal 
Treasury on these projects. He does not complain of the ap- 
propriations which have been made; he does not say they are 
excessive; he does not say they ought to be cut; but his only 
complaint is that they have not done the same proportional 
amount of work or expended the same proportional amount of 
money in the harbor of New York and on the Hudson River and 
at other places up there as they have on the Red Riyvyer—$183 
for every ton of freight moved on the river. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this state- 
ment was not made by a Member of Congress nor made in the 
Congress of the United States, which only has the power of ap- 
propriating. It was simply a statement made at a convention 
of delegates from all over the United States, and the governor, 
intelligent man that he is, was not called upon to give his 
opinion as to whether the expenditure had been exorbitant or 
unjustifiable, I do not think my friend will charge that he was 
responsible for this. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, No; he was not. He was just telling what 
we had done to the Federal Treasury for projects in other places, 
and his-complaint was that we had not done the same thing to 
the Federal Treasury for New York and its waters that we did 
for the Red River. 

Mr. GOULDEN. He was merely making a comparison be- 
tween those improvements and that of the Hudson River, and 
as a matter of justice and fair play he was right. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment to strike out the last word. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] to the 
fact that no appropriation is carried in this bill for any of the 
projects which he has just criticized mentioned by the governor 
of New York. There is no appropriation carried in this bill 
for any of them. : 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you mean to say there is no appropria- 
tion for the Red River? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. None. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Or for the Tennessee River? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. None for the Red River, 


* 
ton of freight 


none for the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee, none for the 
Wabash, and none for the Big Sandy, 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. When did you quit appropriating for these 
rivers? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
in this bill for them. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a brief state- 
ment, to show the utter injustice of the gentleman's criticism. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do not accuse me. That was the governor 
of New York. 

Mr. MOON. Then the governor of New York did not tell the 
real facts. The statement is utterly incorrect, I do not care who 
made it. As shown by the reports of the Waterways Commis- 
sion, the Tennessee River has not only sustained itself in ton- 
nage, but it has reduced or forced down the rates of the rail- 
road companies. It is carrying out and accomplishing all that 
is expected to be accomplished by river improvements. The 
gentleman spoke of the shoals just below Chattanooga. There 
were 40 miles of shoals just below Chattanooga, but the river 
has been improved there, so that there is now practically a lake 
in the Tennessee River from the Cincinnati bridge, crossing 
above Chattanooga, down to the lock and dam, a distance of 36 
to 40 miles, with a depth of from 6 to 40 feet. And what has 
the Government of the United States contributed toward this 
improvement? It has contributed $212,000, while the private 
citizens of Tennessee and New York and other places have con- 
tributed $9,000,000 of money to perform this service for the 
Government of the United States, a service that the Govern- 
ment was bound to perform to carry out its duties with refer- 
ence to the rivers and harbors of this country. 

Such idle nonsense as stated in this paper is thoroughly dem- 
onstrated to be untrue by the very facts that exist there. The 
Tennessee River is about 2,300 miles long, with its tributaries. 
The project when completed, except the Mussel Shoals, will cost 
$6,700,000, and was adopted by Congress some years ago. This 
bill only carries $550,000 for the Tennessee River. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will al- 
low me, the Tennessee River last year bore a commerce in ex- 
cess of $23,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. It did; but I do not care to go into a discussion 
of the merits of the Tennessee River. The National Water- 
ways Commission of the United States has done that, and dem- 
onstrated the fact that it is the third or fourth best river in the 
United States. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I hold no brief for the governor of New 
York, but, if he was quoted correctly, I feel confident he knew 
what he was talking about. He was finding no fault with the 
appropriations named, but was making a comparison where 
expenditures had already been made in the sections named 
with the Hudson River, and I think in that he was justified. 
That great historic river has certainly not received its just 
share at the hands of Congress. 

Mr. MOON. He was not justified in making the statement 
that he did in regard to the Tennessee River, for certainly it is 
not true. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. If the gentleman from Tennessee will par- 
don me, the statement that you get from the governor’s speech 
is only a comparison as to the total amount of commerce and 
tonnage in comparison with that of the Hudson River. 

Mr. MOON. That may be. The gentleman from Texas read 
the objectionable statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Here is the vital defect 
in the criticism of the governor: He took the total appropria- 
tions made for the river since time began and compared it with 
the tonnage floating on the river in one year. Of course, that 
is utterly—I will not say absurd, because it is the governor of 
New York, but it is an unjust criticism. 

Mr. MOON. It is evident, too, that the governor did not 
know just what he was talking about when he spoke about a 
large expenditure by the Government just below Chattanooga. 
There has been no large Government expenditure there. The 
expenditure that the governor refers to was perhaps at Muscle 
Shoals, a project separate from the other improvements, and 
which will be taken up later. His statement could not be recon- 
ciled in any other way. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This governor was speaking before the 
National River and Harbor Congress, evidently on invitation, 
and they published this speech and have put it out, and this is 
the statement that he made: 


In the shoal canals of the Tennessee River near Chattanooga the 
United States Government made an expenditure for 8 rep- 
resenting a cost of $11.91 for every ton of freight carried through the 
canal. 


When? For all time. 


There is nothing carried 


Mr. MOON. The truth about it is there is no canal just 
below Chattanooga at all. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That would represent every ton of freight 
moving up and down the river which has to go through the 
shoals. If it cost $11.91 for every ton of fıkight, that is more 
than the freight on every ton of stuff that moves up and down 
the river is worth. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
is mistaken. These rivers are to be considered as a whole, and 
the tonnage carried as a whole, in making the calculation. It 
is absurd to think for a moment that that statement can be true 
when applied to the full length of the Tennessee River, the 
improved part of it, the navigable part, during nine months of 
the year. He evidently had in mind—and there would be no 
Sense or consistency in the statement otherwise—possibly that 
part of the tonnage that was carried through what is known as 
Muscle Shoals. And he would then be in error. He knows 
very little about it when he speaks of it as that part of the 
river near Chattanooga. It is 150 miles from Chattanooga. 
The Government has a canal there and is operating it, and has 
been for years, and has to continue it or make locks and dams 
there if the river is kept open. It is very clear that the 
governor's whole remarks refer to that short passage through 
the river known as Muscle Shoals, else are thoroughly errone- 
ous. The report of the Waterways Commission contradicts all 
of these statements here when it is proposed to be applied to the 
river as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired, the 
pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 Matawan Creek, N. J.: Completing improvement in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 43, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, $72,000, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have found some difficulty in ascertaining the facts in 
regard to matters contained in the bill. I suppose we will all 
be criticized, those of us who ask for information, because we 
are unable to inform ourselves as well as members of the com- 
mittee. I sent for different reports, after I had read the bill 
the day before it came on for a hearing, and was unable to 
secure but a limited number. Some of the reports I have read, 
and they do not warrant the appropriations, in my judgment, 
and I am compelled to oppose them. It is not the engineer's 
judgment of commercial desirability that is going to govern 
me. It is the importance of the improyement and the necessity 
of the improvement. That being so, I wish to know in this ease 
what is the character of the improvement proposed in this 
project? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. What project is that? 

Mr. FREAR. The improvement of Mattawan Creek, N. J., 
on page 10, third line of the bill. 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


Mr. SCULLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SCULLY. It is to secure a channel depth of 8 feet. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the necessity for it? 

Mr. SCULLY. To increase commerce. 

Mr. FREAR. Who is to be served? 

Mr. SCULLY. The people in that community. 

Mr. FREAR. Who are they, and how many? 

Mr. SCULLY. There are hundreds of thousands of dollars 


commerce on that creek, probably two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nearly five hundred thousand. 

Mr. FREAR. What kind of commerce is it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I fancy the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Scully, can explain that better than I. 

Mr. SCULLY. It is brick, top soil, fertilizer, and there is a 
very important passenger traffic on the river, and the improve- 
ment will very materially reduce the freight rates. 

Mr. FREAR. For whom? 

Mr. SCULLY. For the people of the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have here the report, in which 
I have been interested. It is House Document No, 43, the first I 
was able to secure when I sent over for them, and, reading from 
page 3, I find the following: 


From the information now available it appears that the cost of the 
project pro is not unreasonable when compared with the probable 
— to general commerce and navigation that may be expected to 
result. 


The amount proposed to be expended here is $72,000. How 
much has been expended there already? 
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Mr. SCULLY. I think about $65,000. A 

Mr. FREAR. Sixty-five thousand six hundred and forty-seven 
dollars. 

Mr. SCULLY. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I also now state the character of freight that 
is carried on that creek at the present time which it is proposed 
to improve with Government money. ‘There is a brick establish- 
ment there that ships about 12,000 tons, and a shipment of coal 
to run the factories amounts to about 14,000 tons. 

Mr. SCULLY. From what page is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. FREAR. Page 5 of the statement offered by the en- 
gineer. Top soil, 30,000 tons; lumber, with which to build the 
houses, 206,000 feet; fertilizer, 5,000 tons. Miscellaneous and 
all other is 469 tons, and there is not a single item of mer- 
chandise. Six hundred and eighty-seven tons are shipped out- 
side of that already mentioned. So far as I can understand, 
the people of these three or four factories want an 8-foot 
channel. That is the only thing that will serve their purpose, 
as shown on page 5. Reading on page 6, I find: 

On Matawan Creek there is one public dock, owned by the munici- 

lity, located about 700 feet east of the New York & cng 5 Branch 

lroad Co. This dock Is open to all on equal te but in bad 
repair and practically inaccessible, owing to the owness of the 
water, and is practically unused. 

That is the kind of harbor it is proposed to appropriate 
$72,000 for, after having already expended $65,000, in order to 
serve, as the report apparently indicates, several manufacturers 
or people who have fertilizer establishments. I ask if that is 
correct? 

Mr. SCULLY. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. If that be so, then I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, strike out all of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that is one 
of the purposes for which the Goyernment should make con- 
tributions. We have been asked to accept the report of the 
engineer. The report of the engineer is practically to deter- 
mine the engineering possibility, the value of the project from 
an engineering standpoint; but his judgment is no better than 
that of any Member of this House in determining its value to 
the public at large. We have been told here on the floor, and 
it is admitted by the gentleman who presumably introduced 
this proposition into the bill, that it is to serve several manu- 
facturers up in that creek. I have shown the character of 
shipments, that not one dollar’s worth of merchandise “is 
shipped, but simply the products of factories, and the commit- 
tee now ask the Government to come in and put in a channel 
8 feet in depth, after having already expended $65,000 there 
for that very purpose. They now ask for $72,000 more to bene- 
fit those few factories. It occurs to me, and I have only 
given a cursory examination to this project, for I accept the 
statement of the gentleman as true—it occurs to me that the 
proposition is not fair for the Government to undertake, 
namely, to dig a channel up there to three or four factories to 
help them secure better water facilities for their factories. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, what were the figures the 
gentleman gave about fertilizers and top soil? 

Mr. FREAR. I will be very glad tò read them again. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will not ask the gentleman to do that. 
It is a considerable amount of fertilizer and top soil, and that, 
of course, is for the use of the farmers adjacent to that terri- 
tory. 

Mr. FREAR. I have here the amount of top soil. It is 
80,000 tons out of a total of 80,000 tons, and fertilizer about 
5,000 tons. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The gentleman will not maintain that 
this service is all for the benefit of the factories? 

Mr. FREAR. Undoubtedly, from my viewpoint. i 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Why is it not for the benefit of the 
farmers who can be served in that way cheaply? 

Mr. FREAR. If that be true, if that be the policy of the 
Government, then, in case 2 man agrees to put up a factory a 
hundred miles up a river, we ought to dig a trench to him in 
order that he may more easily ship his fertilizer at better rates 
and run larger boats than he could without such Government 
aid. This appropriation is for several private interests. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. If there are now located on this river sev- 
eral manufacturing plants that are prosperous concerns 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know that, and neither does the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. I assume they are. 

Mr. SCULLY. And the gentleman is right about that. 
er DRISCOLL. If they were not they would not remain 

ere. 


Mr. FREAR. TI submitted to a question and not an argument. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. My argument is this—— 

Mr. FREAR. I do not want an argument. I just want the 
question. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. DRISCOLL. In all probability several manufacturing 
establishments would eventually engage in manufacturing upon 
that river. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the question. AN right, I will endeavor 
to answer it. There is no evidence here from the engineers or 
anybody else that that is likely to occur. The gentleman sug- 
gests that these people are all in a prosperous condition. If 
they are, they ought to be willing to spend their own money for 
their own interests. They ought to go ahead at their own ex- 
pense and dredge that place for their own benefit. That is 
what seems to be objectionable here, that the Government has 
got to help two or three private parties out, not for the benefit 
of the public at large. but for the benefit of those parties, You 
can get fertilizer anywhere else just as easily as at these 
institutions 

Mr. HELM. What is the length of this river? 

Mr. FREAR. I think this creek is—— 

Mr. SCULLY. About 2 miles. 

Mr. FREAR. Why, think of it, for 2 miles the Government 
has spent all this money to help four or five fertilizer factories. 
Mr. HELM, Would it not be cheaper to build a railroad? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; as the gentleman suggests here, I think 
it would, and I will accept that as an amendment to the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. SCULLY. Is the gentieman aware of the fact that the 
Federal Government has spent several million dollars on a creek 
4 miles long, with a commerce of $7,000,000? 

Mr. FREAR. That is not the question. 

Mr. SCULLY. It is the commerce we are appropriating 
money for, and the length of the creek does not enter into the 
consideration. 

Mr. FREAR. I will answer it if the gentleman will permit 
me. That is true, but you have shown no such commerce there; 
you have shown the cheapest grade of commerce—— 

Mr. SCULLY rose. 

Mr. FREAR. I will not yield at this time—you have shown 
by the report the cheapest grade of commerce. You have not 
got anything that approaches a product that calls for support 
from the Government. You have New York Harbor only 20 
miles away and there are few people who would object to great 
appropriations to aid navigation there because of the enormous 
extent of its commerce. And I want to say, Mr. Chairmon 
before I take my seat, in regard to this proposition, I will at 
swer the gentleman, I understand—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has eypired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous conseat to piu 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Iz there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, : 

Mr. FREAR. I understand that this is not a popular morve, 
that every State practically stands behind the proposition in 
which it is interested. That is true on this floor, and we all 
know it; and the moment you raise your voice here in opposi- 
tion to anything, the delegates from the State interested are 
always brought to its support. I believe it is not proper to 
inquire into these various projects, although it would not be 
encouraging to the rest of the committee to see one dropped, but 
it seems to me we ought to exercise common sense and judg- 
ment under the oaths we have taken and vote out a proposition 
in which only three or four private parties are interested. You 
would not help anything else. You would not subsidize anyone 
else. You might as well say the Government should build ves- 
sels to run there or railroads to the extent of the expenditure 
of $72,000 on those 2 miles. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is there any reason to believe that freight 
rates will be reduced at all? Will the public get that stuff 1 
cent cheaper after they get the $140,000 and spend it? 

Mr. FREAR. Only inferentially. In fact, the engineers can 
not tell. 

Mr. McCOY, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. McCOY. Does the gentleman object to subsidies? 

Mr. FREAR, In nearly every case I object to a subsidy. 

Mr. MoLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman has 
read the report of the engineers correctly or has given the cor- 
rect interpretation to it, I think his contention is right and that 
the amendment he offers ought to be adopted if the policy of 
the committee of following the recommendations of the engi- 
neers is to be consistent. Mr. Chairman, I represent a harbor dis- 
trict and have had experience with the engineers and with com- 
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mittees of Congress. I have asked appropriations for contin- 
nance and for maintenance of harbors in my district, and have 
been told by the engineer, and later by the committee, in some 
instances, that the benefits to accrue from the expenditure of 
public money, although very large, are entirely local in their 
nature; that the property located at a harbor and in the vicinity 
will be greatly improved, business will be benefited, but, in the 
opinion of the engineer and of the committee, it is a matter of 
local benefit, in which the Government of the United States and 
the people of the country are not interested; and that Federal 
appropriations are to be refused unless the benefit is to be gen- 
eral, unless the business to be carried on there is interstate in 
its character. Here is a proposition to improve a little river for 
the benefit exclusively of the factories located on it, for the 
purpose of securing more factories, for the purpose of improving 
business, increasing the value of local property, and providing 
more employment for the people of the particular locality. If 
the engineers have made a correct report, or if I understand the 
statement made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FEEAR], 
this appropriation is being made entirely for the advantage of 
local interests and for local benefits, then these engineers are 
inconsistent, or, rather, they differ from engineers working in 
some other parts of the country; the committee is inconsistent 
in recommending this appropriation, and the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] ought to prevail. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. MOORE, and Mr. SPARKMAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
not prevail. To me the criticisms of this item are very unjust 
and do not fully state the conditions. In fact, if it is trne—and 
that I dispute—that there are only three or four factories there 
to be benefited by the improvement, it would not justify the 
striking out of this item nor lessen any the importance of the 
work. Reading the report of the engineers I find that some 
of the items making up the commerce are fire brick, coal, top 
soil, lumber, sand, and fertilizer. The fertilizer to which my 
friend refers there amounts to only 5,000 tons—I suppose it 
means tons—a very small part of the total commerce of the 
stream. But, as I have said, if it were true that only a few 
factories are to be benefited, it would not lessen the impor- 
tance of the work, for while perhaps titey are being conducted 
by private parties, the products of those factories will be used 
away from there and will and do enter into the commerce of 
the whole country. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not a fact that there are two railroads 
running within a mile of where this product is manufactured? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That may be true, but let me read to you 
what the engineer says bearing upon the situation: 

The effect of this Improvement— 


Says the Chief of Engineers in his report—meaning the im- 
provement already made affording 4 feet of water where we are 
trying to give 8 feet— 

The effect of this improvement has been to greatly reduce rates of 
freight, especially in the marketing season. Recent appropriations have 
been insufficient to maintain the c el in the upper part of the creek, 
where the market boats load. Consequently that branch of the com- 
merce has been abandoned. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. In case this is an interstate- commerce road, 
has not the Interstate Commerce Commission sole power to de- 
termine whether the rate should be raised? Is there any object 
in increasing the channel so as to increase the amount of ship- 
ment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; the Commerce Commission could, no 
doubt, act. 

Mr. FREAR. If you have fixed it as low as you can, what is 
the use of digging the channel and expending $72,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I presume, of course, the improvement has 
had and will have an effect on the railroad rates along there, 
but I would not urge that alone, I will say to my friend, as a 
reason for the improvement of any harbor or stream, because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can regulate interstate 
rates. But we improve our waterways, first, for the benefit of 
commerce, for the accommodation of freight, to furnish addi- 
tional facilities for the distribution of the products of the coun- 
try to the consumer at home and abroad. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I do. 

Mr. MOORE. I desire to speak on this amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call attention to the 
fact that debate on this amendment is closed, except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MOORE. I move to strike out certain words, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous. consent 
for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes additional. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I desire only to add that I think this is 
a very important prevision. The fact that a few factories are 
along the banks of the stream should not militate against it. 
There is hardly a waterway improvement anywhere that does 
not benefit some manufacturing establishments; but they like- 
wise benefit the whole country, for the whole country is inter- 
ested in our manufacturing establishments. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman from Florida say 
that appropriations are made here chiefly for the purpose of aid- 
ing and benefiting local manufacturers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, sir; I did not say that. The gentle- 
man misunderstood me. On the contrary, the chief purpose of 
making these improvements is for the benefit of general com- 
merce, All of the products of the factories, the mines, and the 
farms enter into general commerce, and it is hardly possible to 
find one the products of which do not enter partly into general 
commerce, to draw the line between what is purely local and 
what is general. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will say that in some of the harbors 
in my district the engineers draw the line, and they require that 
the commerce be large and of general interest, and that it be 
interstate, and no matter how large the profit or advantage to 
the local interests may be, they deny favorable recommendation. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. These people are supplied with railroad 
facilities, and this water transportation of 4 feet, and they 
answer every demand in that country, and the only proposition 
would be that if you give them 8 feet of water instead of 4 it 
would be cheaper. It is simply a question only of cheapening 
the rate, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no; it would be for the benefit of gen- 
eral commerce. It is largely a question of furnishing additional 
facilities for the transportation of freight. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed for five minutes? 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was going to ask unanimous consent in 
that connection, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment on general principles. It seems to me to be commendable 
on the part of a Member of Congress to look ont for the wel- 
fare of his district as it relates to the welfare of the country, 
and in this instance the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Scutty], if he is responsible for this item for the improvement 
of Matawan Creek, is simply endeavoring to contribute to the 
general welfare of the country by contributing to the welfare of 
his district. 

Now, some criticism has been made in regard to the business 
done on this stream—Matawan Creek. I want to say that this 
stream connects with Raritan Bay and Raritan Bay connects 
with the harbor of New York, and that a gret volume of the 
business done in that part of the country is done in the vicinity 
of Matawan Creek. There is no earthly reason why a Member 
should be criticized when he wants to look after the welfare of 
a stream of that kind. The object of this item, evidently, is to 


improve Matawan Creek into a useful navigable stream, If 
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that can be done, we ought to do it; and it is proper that it 
should be done through Members of Congress. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] complains of 
this. I fear, Mr. Chairman—and I say it in the kindliest spirit 
in the world, because I believe the gentleman's intentions to be 
wholly correct and pure—that he has not looked very far into 
the question of the improvement of rivers and harbors, as im- 
provements haye heretofore been made, if he bases his objec- 
tions to the improvement of Matawan Creek merely on the 
statements he has thus far made. 

There is a reason for the improvement of these rivers and 
harbors, and there is a reason why we ought to be very careful 
before criticizing a Member of Congress when he looks after the 
interests of his own particular district. I am not invidious at 
all, and have no purpose of being sectional when I refer the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to the item beginning 
on line 8 of page 41 of this bill 

Improving harbor at Two Rivers, Wis.: For maintenance, $25,000. 

That takes us home to the gentleman’s own home State, and 
we may fairly use Two Rivers Harbor, Wis., in a comparative 
way with Matawan Creek, N. J. Of this Two Rivers Harbor, 
Wis., the United States Army engineers, in their report for 1913, 
say: 

The original depth of the entrance to Two Rivers was from 3 to 4 
feet, and no harbor existed at this place. 

Observe: No harbor existed at this place.” I proceed: 

Two Rivers is about 53 miles northerly from Sheboygan and about 
50 miles south of Sturgeon Bay Canal. 

I wili not go further into this now. 

Mr. FRBAR. Yes. Go ahead. It is quite interesting. 

Mr. MOORE. I will go further to this extent, to say that up 
to this time the engineers report that $247,000 had been ex- 
pended to make a navigable stream at this point, which had 
“no harbor” whatever when the first appropriation was made 
in 1871. Now. notwithstanding the fact that appropriations 
haye been continually made for Two Rivers, Wis., from 1871 
down to the present time, the volume of commerce, as reported 
by the United States engineers, consists mostly of that commerce 
which is carried upon rowboats and floating logs. The number 
of vessels using this harbor, as reported by the engineers in 
1912, is 56, while the tonnage was only 41,000, of an approxi- 
mate value of $182,000. 

Now, here is a stream that we have appropriated money 
for to the extent of $247,000 since 1871, and we propose, or 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Scutty] proposes, that 
the Government shall begin work upon a stream in a thriving 
community, where manufacturers have located and where labor 
is employed, which already at the beginning has a tonnage of 
196,000, or three or four times as much as this other stream 
in Wisconsin, that has been appropriated for since 1871, and 
which now has a tonnage of only 41,000, of the value of 
$182,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The real object of spending this money on 
Matawan Creek up here, where the population is congested, is 
to give employment to labor, is it not? 

Mr. MOORE. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
if Matawan Creek does not produce better results in two years’ 
time than this Two Rivers Harbor has produced since the 
year 1871 I would not vote to continue the appropriation, but 
if there is a possibility of erecting another factory or enlarging 
one or employing more labor in a single factory there I would 
vote for it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is the object of these appropriations to 
spend money on labor? 

Mr. MOORE. The spending of money on rivers and harbors 
gives something for the laborers of this country to think about 
and work at. We are developing commerce and trade. and 
we have to improve navigation in order to do it. But the 
gentleman up to the present time has not been able to see it, 
because evidently he lives on the sand dunes of interior Texas, 
if that term applies to the region from which the gentleman 
comes. He does not seem to know what is going on in the rest 
of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto is limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; this is the last five minutes. 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Have the 10 minutes been exhausted, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is recognized. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman who has just finished. It means 
if you will let me steal I will steal. That is all that it is. 
I am going to quote for you some language that expresses this 
steal about as clearly as anything that could be offered. If 
you will look upon page 3527 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you 
will see it. It occurs to me that it expresses this clearly, and 
I ask that every gentleman take it to himself in connection 
with the various propositions in this bill. When the total 
amount of river and harbor appropriations was $16,285,605 it 
was stated in this House: 

The Mississippi itself has quit having any steamboats on it almost, 
and the whole scheme of river improvement is a humbug and a steal; 
but if you are going to steal, let us divide it out, and don't go to com- 
plaining. 

What will be said when three items in this bill for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio Rivers 
amount to more than the entire river and harbor bill of 1901, 
when it was declared a “humbug” and a “steal”? Thirteen 
years ago it was declared the Mississippi had quit having any 
steamboats. What will be said of this bill which in 13 years 
has grown to $43,289,000? 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. FREAR. I did not interrupt the gentleman and I hope 
he will not interrupt me. 

Mr. MOORE. From whom is the gentleman quoting? Be- 
cause he started out with the word “steal.” The gentleman is 
not quoting from any remarks of mine, I am sure, 

Mr. FREAR. No; this is not a quotation from the gentleman, 
but it was said in this Capitol and by a gentleman who has 
been followed for years by many of those in this House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Who was it? 

Mr. FREAR. It was at the other end of the Capitol. Now, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has always de- 
fended these appropriations, as I understand. He says they are 
for the development of commerce. He asks for $1,000.000 for 
his own river. Why, Milwaukee has more commerce than 
Philadelphia to-day. 

Mr. MOORE. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FREAR. What is your commerce? 

Mr. MOORE. Over 26,000,000 tons per annum. 

Mr. FREAR. I will correct that statement as to the total 
commerce. I was referring to domestic water commerce. But I 
will say this: That two towns at the upper end of Lake Superior 
have as much commerce as Philadelphia. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman name those towns? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; Duluth and Superior. 8 

Mr. MOORE. Their tonnage is iron ore, which is the heavlest 
tonnage that is carried. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and your tonnage may be fertilizer. If 
this appropriation ought not to go through, if it is wrong in 
principle, it is no answer to say to any Member here, “ You get 
an appropriation in your State.” I do not ask for any appro- 
priation for my State, and if one is not worthy of being voted 
for the gentleman ought to attack it on this floor. I as% for no 
favors in these matters. If it is not right, it ought to t4: killed, 
I care not where it be. 

Mr. MOORE. Would that apply to Two Rivers, just the same 
as any other? 

Mr. FREAR. That is true; and this is the first time I have 
known anything about it. I have been unable to get the 
reports 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
then. You could get them. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman says it was my own fault. The 
day before yesterday I went to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman did not get the reports, 
it is his own fault. 

Mr. FREAR. I went to the gentleman from Washington and 
asked him for 15 minutes time out of 9 hours; but he could not 
give me 15 minutes on the floor. Then I asked for these reports, 
and was advised no one had asked for a.report before. They 
asked me if I was a member of the committee. I said no. 
Then they asked why did I want them, and I said because I 
wanted to know how to vote. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Did you get the reports? 

Mr. FREAR. I did get a limited number, which I have before 
me. I could not get the others. 

Mr. SCULLY. To whom did you apply for the reports? 

Mr. FREAR. To the gentleman who issues them. 


Not yet. The gentleman from Wisconsin 


It was your own fault, 
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Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Did you go to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I never understood I should go to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. You did not go to the com- 
mittee, did you? 

Mr. FREAR. No; but after looking at the 7-page report 
made by the committee, it occurred to me they did not care to 
give such information excepting through regular channels. I 
looked at the United States engineers’ reports, 5,000 pages in 
three thick books that you have here, but I could not begin to 
examine those reports. They are not easily understood, be- 
cause the information in specifie projects is scattered through- 
out the three volumes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. - Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. After going through the discussion that 
you have gone through, are you not still of the opinion that they 
do not want you to know anything about it? 

Mr. FREAR. I am still of the opinion that, no matter what 
is here, as the gentleman from Illinois said, no matter what you 
show, you can not drive anything out of this bill, because those 
interested in the bill will all stand together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. Debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto has expired. The 
question ig on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Frear) there were—ayes 12, noes 63. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. I wish to offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 6, strike out “ $72,000" and insert $36,000" and add 
the following language: “ Providing there shall first be raised by the 
State, county, or locality an equal amount, which shall be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of War toward said improvement ore any part 
of the appropriation shall be expended.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has been closed. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SPARKMAN) there were—ayes 16, noes 58. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have noticed that several gentlemen in the House, 
notably the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] who just 
addressed the committee a moment ago, have indicated that it 
is impossible to obtain information in regard to these projects; 
and repeated reference has been made to the fact that the re- 
port upon this bill is seven pages long. 

Now, the amount of information which is easily available to 
every Member of Congress is very great, and it is very accessi- 
ble. Every project that is reported upon is reported upon sepa- 
rately, and the report is transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House and published as a separate pamphlet. I send for those 
reports every morning, and receive a copy of every one of them 
as it comes out. Those are easy to obtain. But that is not all. 
The Chief of Engineers makes a report, which he puts in one 
volume, which is, in the main, taken from the reports on the 
various projects. That is published in one volume, giving in- 
formation about every proposition that is in the bill and many 
which are not in the bill. That volume can be obtained without 
any difficulty. In audition to that—in addition to the direct 
report of the Chief of Engineers—there are published two vol- 
umes more, containing a report of the local engineers upon each 
one of these projects. So that this information is published for 
the benefit of Members of Congress three distinct and separate 
times, Now, I do not blame a new Member of Congress for not 
haying learned about all of the documents that are issued for 
his information. 

Mr, MURRAY of Massachusetts. Is it not true that there is 
a report of the hearings before the committee upon almost 
everything in the bill? ; 

Mr. MANN. That is not available to Members of Congress. 
You may have to send to the committee for that. Much of it is 
the result of documents and maps and is not available. 

However, the other information is available, and it is the only 
kind of information that I know of that is published in three 
different forms for the benefit of Members of the House. 

There is no excuse for saying that it is impossible to obtain 
the information about these projects. There is an excuse for 
saying that if you wait antil the river and harbor bill is re 
ported to the House you will not be able to digest the informa- 


tion about the thousand or so projects covering a large number 
of volumes if you include the separates that are first published. 

I am glad, however, that these two gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr, Frear], are calling attention to some of these items. Of 
course, I do not think they will carry any amendment. That is 
not because the bill is made up between gentlemen who propose 


to support each other, but because it is impossible for the 


membership of this House to construct a river and harbor bill 
on the floor of the House. The wisest gentleman in the House 
who has not specially investigated a particular project will be 
disposed to follow the recommendations of the committee. You 
can not expect the majority of the Members of the House to do 
otherwise. But I say it is a good thing to have some of these 
projects criticized. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] a moment ago called attention to the Twin River Har- 
bor, and, according to his statement, the item is not defensible, 
although he will vote for it, as I shall. 

It is a good thing to have attention called to these items not 
so much to influence the action of the House at this time but 
because it makes the committee more careful in the future. No 
committee relishes just criticism, and it may be that items creep 
into the bill inadvertently or without sufficient information in 
making up a great bill like this, which are subject to criticism. 
Probably they ought not to have been in the bill, but criticism 
leveled as these gentlemen are leveling it against these items 
is a protection to the House in the future without, in my judg- 
ane being a reflection upon the present members of the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say this: Early in my experience—and it has not yet been very 
long—I was disposed, as others have been, to be extremely criti- 
cal with matters that appear as items of this character under 
discussion. I am a member of the minority in this House, and 
the majority control the committees; but L would not do justice 
to my own experience if I did not say that in almost every 
instance that has come to my knowledge regarding these items 
and regarding the action of the committees in making up the bills 
I have found on investigation that the committees were careful 
and fair and just in their final determination of the matter. 

And so I haye come to be exceedingly careful about a hasty 
judgment in condemnation of the action of a committee when I 
do not know all the facts. I am disposed now, unless the evidence 
is clear and very strong against it, to hold the belief that the 
committee has acted fairly and justly in reporting an item. I 
am not one of those who believe that the predominant tendency 
and characteristic or intention of Members of this House is to 
deal unfairly and unjustly. I am not led to the belief that 
Members act from motives of selfishness. I do not believe that 
they exchange one favor for another. I do not mean to say 
that mistakes will not occur. I do not mean to say that men 
will sometimes not be actuated by unjust motives; but I do 
mean to say that in the vast majority of instances I believe the 
desire and intention of Members of this House and of the mem- 
bers of committees in reporting bills to the House is to serve 
the good of the greatest number of the people. So I am not 
disposed to act hastily in the condemnation of reports of com- 
mittees or the action of committees that are reported to this 
House. [Applause.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph be closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Montracvus). The gentleman from 
Florida asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, in response to what has been 
said by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], it is needless 
to say that I have no personal interest in a single proposition in 
this bill, either for or against it. Iam simply carrying out what 
my judgment dictates to be the policy the Government ought to 
pursue in this case and all cases—either refuse to give aid where 
private interests alone are to be subserved, as in this case, or to 
demand from the private interests that they contribute, as this 
report requires others to do in two specific cases. That seems 
to be fair; it seems to me a right policy. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towxxn] questions whether or not gentlemen ought 
to accept the report of the committee as it is presented to 
them. And I say, without imputation upon the members of the 
committee, either individually or collectively, that I know it is 
a hard task, and I do not envy them in their position. I know 
the pressure that is brought to bear upon them—we all do—for 
every one of these appropriations; yet I do not believe it bene- 
fits a single man to try and get an appropriation into this bill. 
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I was impressed yery much with what I have been reading 
lately—and I admit a lack of information, and I am always 
glad to receive it from anyone—so I can not refrain from quot- 
ing from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who has just 
spoken, whose words are always well chosen and whose ideas 
are always Strong and well considered. He said yesterday: 
Tue biennial river and harbor appropriation bills a few years ago were 
considered very large if they got up to 3 or forty millions of dol- 
lars, even when they carried items for the city of Chicago. Now they 
are considered very small when they carry an amount of over $40,000,000 
a year in the House, which will mean $50,000,000 or more in the law. 

Evidently assuming that the amount will be raised elsewhere 
before it is finally passed into law. Later on he continued: 

So that we are spending now, through the aid of those gentlemen, 
very la sums of money annually, And what for? What good does 
it “do? 0 knows that the amount of freight carried by water 
In itself does not justify the river and harbor improvements of the 
United States. 

That is the indictment, true, as I believe, which any member 
of this committee should answer. ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But he answered it him- 
self. 
Mr. FREAR. Yes; and this is the way he answered it: 

But what is the best reason for improving the rivers and harbors? 

The best regulator of freight rates that can be found within or 
without the law is competition. And the best competition is water 
competition. 

That was once true as a general proposition. But when you 
have ence established your rate by water competition, what is 
the object of further exercising it when you can not change it? 
It is for the Interstate Commerce Commission to thereafter 
regulate, as we all know. The railway can not change it when 
competition ceases, What further service will be rendered? 
When we have words of advice like that from Members of long 
experience on this floor, Members whom we respect very highly, 
it is well for us to point out what occurs to us to be imperfec- 
tions in this bill, like the ones I have suggested, and others to 
which I desire to call attention. I do not intend to filibuster 
or attempt to consume the time of the committee for the pur- 
pose of interfering with its labors here, but I have several 
amendments which I wish to propose, to bring out the thought 
that I have briefly attempted to outline here. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR, Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
indictment he has just read—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. All time has expired. The pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, N. J.: Completing im- 
8 u accordance with the report submitted in House Document 

o. 40, Sixty-third Congress, first session, $56,800. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As one who has devoted some time to the study of 
waterways in this country, and particularly along the Atlantic 
section, I desire to welcome our friend the’ gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] into the very interesting and enthusi- 
astic group of waterways men, und I would like to call his at- 
tention to the fact, which perhaps he has not quite grasped as 
yet, that there is a very sincere and earnest purpose behind 
those who are advocating waterway improvements. It is not 
wholly a question of appropriation nor of securing some local 
advantage. It is a question of obtaining a better transporta- 
tion service for the people of this country. The whole problem 
received an impetus in 1907, when after years of desultory ap- 
propriations for rivers and harbors there occurred a great 
car shortage in this country. The grain of the farmers of the 
West and the Northwest was burned because they could not get 
it to market. At that time the apples of men who had great 
orchards in New York State actually rotted in the field, because 
they could not get them to the purchaser. That was a condition 
that attracted the attention, not only of the railroad men of 
the country but of all others. In order that the gentleman who 
are now raising these questions may be better informed as to 
the condition that has resulted in a demand for increased appro- 
priations for better facilities in transportation, I want to quote 
n very famous speech by a man whom everybody regards as the 
greatest railroad manager of this country, Mr. James J. Hill. 
He spoke here in Washington to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in 1907. He said: 


We must employ our greatest waterway (referring to the 8 
as an important part of the transportation system of the country. he 
railways now are unequal to the demands upon them. The farmer, the 
merchant, and the manufacturer are feeling loss from uncertainty and 
delay in their shipments. Unless commerce can haye an adequate chan- 
nel it must decline. 


The gentleman says the 


Mr. Chairman, I am not taking up the cause of Mr. James J. 
Hill, who then advocated a 16-foot project in the Mississippi 
River, which I do not quite approve, but he had something on 
his mind at that time which he wanted to have the country 
know, and that was that the railroads were incompetent to carry 
the business of the country and that there must be relief in the 
way of additional transportation; that there must be competi- 
tion with or relief for the railroads, else business would stag- 
nate and the man upon the farm would have no proper cutlet 
for his products. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Upon what does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania base his opinion that a 16-foot waterway in the Missis- 
sippi is not feasible? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, I felt that the undertaking of the 16-foot 
project at that time, it being wholly experimental, would prob- 
ably rob the whole country of appropriations necessary for 
needed improvements for a properly diversified population and 
business. 

Mr. MADDEN. And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will advocate an appropriation for such a stream as Frankford 
Creek, running through the city of Philadelphia, where there is 
no water. 

Mr. MOORE. There is plenty of water in both the rivers 
running through Philadelphia, and the Delaware, which 

Mr. MADDEN. Frankford Creek I am talking about. 

Mr. MOORE. That is a stream that ought to be improved 
by the Government. It has been rejected only because it is 
contended that the city of Philadelphia is rich enough to im- 
prove it itself. It does a national business. The rule applied - 
to Frankford Creek does not apply to hundreds of other streams 
that I might mention if I had the time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has Frankford Creek been insured against 
fire? [Laughter.] z 

Mr. MOORE. It hns frequently been called upon to aid in 
extinguishing fires. So long as the gentleman brings up the 
subject, I am reminded that out in his country there was an 
appropriation some time ago for a river—by the way, it had an 
Indian nume 


Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman ought to know that that 
river 
Mr. MOORE. I now recall the name of that river is the 


Calumet. It was a smoking proposition—the Pipe of Peace. 
But to return to Mr. James J. Hill. His statement would seem 
to indicate—— 

Mr. MADDEN. 
great railroad? 

Mr. MOORE. He is the owner of the Great Northern Rail- 
road. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he is asking for these improvements at 
the expense of the Government? 

Mr. MOORE.. I think he did in this instance; but I am not 
taking up the case of Mr. Hill. It is the welfare of the 
farmer—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 

Page 10, strike out all of lines 11 to 14, inclusive, which is the 
following language: 

on — 9 —— Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, N. J.: Completing 
improvement in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 40, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 356,800.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have not any faith that this 
amendment will meet with a better fate than the one last 
offered, and yet it seems to me that it is equally meritorious, 
and that this proposition ought not to have been considered by 
the committee—ought not to have been allowed. I will admit 
that the committee itself has access to more information, and 
I will admit further that its judgment ought to be excellent 
in a case like this, and yet, as I have stated before, I know the 
pressure that is brought to bear upon every Member, and I 
further know that it is not only within the committee, but it 
comes from the outside as well. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore], in discussing the proposition just a moment 
ago, stated that we ought to be liberal with our water appro- 
priations. I ask him if, when the appropriations of this Gov- 
ernment have been increased from $16,000,000 a year in 1901 
to $43,000,000 this year under the new administration, we are 
not becoming excessively liberal? There is no politics in this 
with me. I do not care to take advantage of anything of that 
kind. But I ask you gentlemen if you are not becoming pretty 
liberal, and if you are prepared to go to the people with the 
professions of economy that you have offered in the past, with 


Is not Mr. James J. Hill the owner of a 
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an appropriation which has increased nearly 300 per cent within 
13 years? 

Mr. SCULLY. The gentleman says the project has no merit. 

Mr. FREAR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I said it had 
no more merit than the one we just discussed. 

Mr. SCULLY. The gentleman does not mean to convey the 
idea that a stream having a commerce of a value of over 
$600,000 is not worthy of improvement? 

Mr. FREAR. I will tell this committee, if the gentleman will 
permit, just what this commerce is. You have 55,000 tons of 
elanis, which can be taken in any kind of a boat. We have ap- 
propriated and spent in past years $48,000 for this stream—— 

Mr. SCULLY. That is right. 

Mr. FREAR. And there is proposed here an appropriation of 
$56,800 more for 55,000 tons of clams shipped last year. That is 
all you have outside of 3,000 tons of coal and 800 tons of 
fertilizer, 

Mr. SCULLY. Oh, we ship coal, brick—— 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, surely, you have shown 600 tons of brick, 
but we are asked to build a proposition of this kind for $56,000. 
The Government ought not to help you to ship 600 tons of brick. 
You can put those on a flatboat and float them down at any time. 
That is the amount of commerce at this point. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield further now—I will yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to ask the gentleman if he is not a 
little unhappy in selecting his point of opposition in the State 
of New Jersey, which seems so well able to take care of itself, 
as in the tariff bill it kept 80 per cent of its products upon the 
protected list, while Nebraska and some of the rest of the States 
were allowed only 85 per cent. I doubt not it will be equally 
well taken care of in this bill, and why not transfer the gen- 
tleman’s attack to a more vulnerable State? Greatness takes 
care of its own. 

Mr. FREAR. I appreciate the force of the gentleman’s state- 
ment, but I have been trying to confine myself to the economic 
view entirely and leave the other for those better qualified to 
consider it. 

On page 8 of the report it says that passenger excursion 
steamers run to this port during the summer season, and that 
the reason the appropriation is desired is for the passenger 
traffic. If a summer excursion be a necessary traffic, I concede 
the Government ought to look after this project. If the Goy- 
ernment ought to put in a channel for such traffic, I concede this 
is one of the propositions that deserves support; but I do not 
believe navigation for the general public interest contemplates 
that we should reach out for such projects unless we increase 
the field of operations very materially. The report says: 

A line of passenger and excursion steamers runs to this pore during 
the summer season, and requires a sufficient depth to permit a regular 
schedule to be followed, without regard to the stage of tide. 

That is the reason—they want those passenger steamers, and 
that is why they need a deep harbor. 

This new fertilizer industry is located upon Compton Creek. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto end 
in five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, make it 10; I object to 5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I hope the gentleman from Florida can make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer one more amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin objects, I will object to his proceeding. _ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be 
closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. This is the only way I have been able to get 
any time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You are getting along very 
well now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks -unani- 
mous consent to close debate in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned a moment ago a 
new fertilizing industry that they have established in the creek. 
That is the ground and the only ground upon which this appro- 
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priation is attempted to be justified; but passenger steamers are 
what they want. This factory is located on Compton Creek, it 
is said, and there is to be a large tonnage in and out. They 
have never handled a ton yet, but they are just establishing 
themselves, and we have got to build the creek up there to a 
depth of 8 feet, so as to get a factory while the Government 
is permitted to carry out the fertilizer. [Laughter.] And this 
is at a first cost of $48,491.27. 

The report further states what this fertilizer company pro- 
poses to do, and that the Government should build a river for 
the fertilizer company. Does it not seem strange that the 
goverment should be asked to engage in an occupation of that 

n 

Mr. SCULLY. It is to improve the river. 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. That is the reason why the Gov- 
ernment should build this 2 feet more for $50,000. That is 
all I have to say on that. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, ALEXANDER). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it, 

Mr, FREAR. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another amend- 
ment to this same paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 6, after the word “session,” strike out “ $56,800" and 
insert “ $28,000: Provided, That there shall first be raised by the State, 
county, or locality an equal amount, which will be placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of War toward said improvement before any part of 
this appropriation shall be expended.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman, this is practically the provision 
that the committee itself has inserted in two other places, re- 
quiring two other communities to make such contribution; that 
is it is substantially so in effect if not in form. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I am not through. I have five 
minutes in which to talk, as long as I have the floor. I thought 
the gentleman from Florida rose, and I supposed he was going 
to interrupt. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ceed. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I care not to offer any other 
amendment of this character. We have a number of these 
propositions proposing the same kind of improvements, or pro- 
posed improvements, largely for the benefit of some little special 
interest up some creek. I haye examined a score of reports 
where substantially similar conditions exist. I would like to 
offer amendments to them, but do not care to do so, except just 
to bring to the attention of the committee the character of the 
projects the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] so well sug- 
gested awhile ago, appropriations that we are making and 
money we are spending, without asking a dollar in return ex- 
cepting from some little fishing village which is to have a $6,000 
appropriation, providing it contribute $3,000 toward it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What does the gentleman propose to do 
with this amendment? Y 

Mr. FREAR. To require this fertilizer company to pay one- 
half of the cost of tnis dredging. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is, this improvement will be largely 
for the benefit of this fertilizer company? ~ 

Mr. FREAR. Practically entirely so, as the other cases show. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman know of any other in- 
stance of this kind in the country where the condition is made 
that a private concern shall donate money for the dredging of 
a navigable stream? 


Mr. FREAR, In just a moment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I can tell the gentleman of a number 
of reports made by the engineers on projects where they recom- 
mend a Goyernment appropriation only on condition that the 
local interests contribute a stated amount. 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman name one of them? 

Mr. FREAR. Pardon me; I will name one right here in the 
report. I had it here yesterday. It appears twice in the report. 
Here is Northeast, Black, and Cape Fear Rivers. That locality 
or other interests are required to contribute one-half after 
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the cost of construction. That is expressed in the report in 
plain English. It is a good provision. You will find it on 
page 19, If you put that into this and similar projects, I do 
not think there will be much ebjection. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND: The gentleman has stated, in answer to 
the question of the gentleman from Kansas, that this was 
practically all in the interest of a fertilizer company? 

Mr. FREAR.. Largely so, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The gentleman wants to be fair I know. 
The total amount of commerce is $612,000; of which $24,000 
only is for this fertilizer factory. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will pardon me, they are 
establishing a new fertilizing company, and that is given in the 
engineers’ report for the complete channel as a reason for the 

roject. 
R Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr.-MADDEN,. Is it not the purpose in creating navigable 
facilities to give an opportunity for the establishment of new 
enterprises along the waterway in order that the quantity of 
freight may be increased from time to time? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman wants an answer, I will say 
that if he will read that report it carries unmistakable evidence 
in every line that it is for the benefit of the “summer resident- 
ers” there. 

Mr. MADDEN: Would the gentleman: object to the establish- 
ment of new enterprises along an established waterway? 

Mr. PREAR. There are items in this bill, Mr. Chairman, in 
which they have gone off a hundred miles from navigation for 
the purpose of bringing products: to market. The gentleman 
from Florida has an instance: of that, which was called to my 
attention: yesterday, and there are others. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, what did the gentleman 
say the gentleman from Florida had? 

Nr. Dad I said the gentleman from Florida had an 
instance of an appropriation. of which he spoke yesterday, an 
appropriation of over $700,000, I believe, to bring products a 
distance of 100 miles—oranges, for instance, and things like 
that, down a small stream to the St. Johns River. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman refers to Ocklawaha River. 

Mr. FRBAR. I did not know before yesterday that it was 
in the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman has about stated the fact. 

Mr. FREAR. I desire to be correct. I am trying to state 
only facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. All time has expired on this amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment. was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Shoal Harbor and Compton C N. J.: Completing im- 

rovement im accordance with the report su d in House Document 
Ro. 40, Sixty-third Congress, first session, $56,800. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My purpose in rising is to direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to: the different policies pursued: by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in regard to dredging and 
maintaining streams entirely within a State if they happen to 
be on the Atlantic seaboard, or on the Pacifie seaboard, or, I 
assume, in the Gulf States, and the policy that they pursue 
toward these streams. when they happen to be upon the Great 
Lakes. 

I recall my first; appearance before this committee, 
some 10 or 12 years ago, in advocacy of a proposition pertain- 
ing to the improvement of the inner harbor at Milwaukee, a port 
that has a. tonnage greater than that of the port of Chicago 
more than 8,000,000 net registered tons. The distinguished 
chairman. of that committee, now the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burron], stated in the hearing that it was the uniform 
rule for the committee never to make any appropriation what- 
seever for the improvement, either in dredging or in maintain- 
ing, beyond the outer harbor line. Yesterday I was quite sur- 
prised when I found in this bill a provision carrying an appro- 
priation of $25,000- for continuing the dredging of the Con- 
necticut Rivyer, a stream entirely within a State; that that rule 
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was being applied to that river; and on further investigation I 
ae that that is the policy applied to all rivers on the Atlantic 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is choosing an unfortunate 
instance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will cite another, that of Coopers River, 
with which I am personally acquainted, and I know that the 
gentleman from Philadelphia is also personally acquainted with 
it, because it is right opposite his district. 

Mr. MOORE. Do I understand that the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is that. the Government should not make appropriations 
for a stream wholly within the boundaries of a State? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I claim that there should be treat- 
ment giyen to these localities on the Great Lakes with localities 
in other parts of the country, and that there should not be any 
discrimination as against the harbors located on the Great 
Lakes as compared with those tributary to the tidewater rivers. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is opposed to an appropriation 
for streams within a State? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would have many qualms about an ap- 
propriation for Coopers Creek. It has now reached the dignity 
of a river. But the name by which it is known in Camden and 
in Philadelphia is “Coopers Creek.” It is nothing but a little 
jerk-water stream. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. There is as much business on Coopers Creek 
as there is on several rivers in Wisconsin for which appropriz- 
7 7 85 are made and to which the gentleman does not object 
at 

Mr. STAFFORD: So far as the streams of Wisconsin are 
concerned, we have not received any appropriation for improve- 
ment beyond. the outer harbor lines: What do we find on 
Coopers Creek and other creeks emptying into the Delaware 
River, of which the gentleman has knowledge, and of which I 
have knowledge? What is, it but a little tidewater stream, 
where there is no business: at all, except perhaps a few private 
establishments, a chemical works, and a bridge works? I 
want to know what is the rule that the committee follows in 
giving one kind of treatment to streams on the Atlantic coast 
und another kind of treatment to harbors and rivers. on the 
Great. Lakes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wanted to remind the 
gentleman, when he says there is no commerce on that stream, 
that the value of the commerce on that stream was $4,224,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not make the statement that there 
was no commerce on the stream. A gentleman of the com- 
mittee yesterday was surprised that the committee of which 
he has been so long a member had not made any appropria- 
tions for dredging and maintenance of streams beyond the har- 
bor lines of many streams of Wisconsin, and I challenge him 
now, after his 12 years of service on this committee, to show 
where his committee has expended any money appropriated 
for dredging on the interior waterways of Wisconsin. 

I make this inquiry in all good faith. I should like to know 
from the chairman of the committee or some other member, 
if the committee feels warranted in this policy of appropriating 
money for dredging and for maintaining these little streams 
that lead up from navigable tidewaters on the Atlantic coast, 
why should not the committee adopt an equal policy toward the 
rivers and streams that empty into the Great Lakes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to answer that question. In 
days gone by there was some such rule as the gentleman. men- 
tions, so far as the Great Lakes were concerned. This rule, 
however, did not receive the approval of the entire committee, 
and I do not think is now being applied anywhere outside of 
the Lakes and not to all the harbors there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent for five min- 
utes longer, so as to give the chairman of the committee an 
opportunity to reply to this query. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin . asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to see the same rule applied 
to all sections of the country and to all rivers and all har- 
bors; that is; to improve them for the benefit of commerce and 
in accordance with its demands, whether the improvements are 
located on the Lakes or elsewhere, and, whatever may have been 
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done in the past, I think that will be the policy of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in the future. I am not now 
offering any criticism of the old policy, if policy it was, and, as 
I said, it was never universally applied; and in the future, as 
in the recent past, I think the committee will be disposed to 
consider every project, whether on the Lakes or elsewhere, in 
the light of the commerce benefited. This seems to me to be 
the wise policy. If localities or individuals are to be especially 
benefited, they may be required to participate, or the work may 
be left to them, as circumstances may suggest. But I think no 
hard and fast rule should be laid down. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the municipality of Mil- 
waukee has been expending from its own treasury hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually in the maintenance of its in- 
ner waterways, which, as anyone knows, who is acquainted 
with the traffic on the Great Lakes, carry a commerce amount- 
ing to millions and millions of tons annually. I will certainly 
take advantage of the generous statement of the chairman of 
the committee as to its future policy, and will come before his 
committee next year asking for a liberal appropriation of a 
sufficient amount to maintain our interior harbors along the 
Same lines that they have been maintained in years gone by 
by the municipality itself. 

Mr. SCULLY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman refers to Coopers 
Creek as a jerkwater creek. I want to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that is a fair name for a stream having 350,000 tons of 
commerce, valued at $4,224,000? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Any person who knows Coopers Creek 
knows that it is just off Coopers Point. I will make the per- 
sonal reference that before the war my father had a blacksmith 
shop on the banks of that stream, and I know something about 
it. I also know something about Woodburys Creek and some 
others. The gentleman called it a river. It is known as a creek 
in Camden and Philadelphia. 

Mr. SCULLY. Evidently the gentleman knows nothing about 
the commerce on the creek. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The commerce consists of the Browning 
Chemical Works, the Camden Iron Works, and a few other pri- 
vate establishments, and the industrious Member from that dis- 
trict has been alert enough to get an appropriation to accom- 
modate these private establishments, which, I assume, had the 
benefit of cther means of transportation, and has got the Na- 
tional Government to aid with water transportation there. Of 
course, you can find innumerable instances along the Jersey 
shore of the Delaware River where you can excavate channels 
to reach private plants, and of course those private establish- 
ments are only too willing to have this expense borne by the 
National Government. But how can you justify that policy if 
you are not going to carry it to the other logical extreme of 
building private railroads to those plants? 

There must be some existing navigation there before the 
National Government adopts the policy of going into the ex- 
penditure of these great amounts of money for the direct benefit 
of some private establishments. 

Mr. HUMPHRBY of Washington, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MOORE, 
and Mr. McLAUGHLIN rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph close in five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to object to that. I want to be 
heard on this question. 

Mr. MOORE. I should like time on this. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I should like five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I withdraw the request, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], who just took his seat, 
seems to be laboring under a great delusion. I do not know 
where he got the idea that we do not improve a river because 
it is wholly within a State. The Government has just as much 
control over a river inside of a State as it has over one that 
flows through several States, so far as navigation is concerned, 
provided the navigation of that river is connected with outside 
navigation—with the ocean. The gentleman said he wished 
that I would point out some river in this bill in Wisconsin, and 
I take great delight in doing so. First, I want to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to this river, Cooper Creek, he has been 
criticizing, which he calls a creek. The fact has already been 
called to his attention that there is over $4,000,000 worth of 
commerce upon that stream. 

Now let us go over to Wisconsin, where these great patriots 
come from who are making so much protest here upon the floor 
of the House, because, forsooth, there are a few appropriations 
for some of these creeks. Let us look at Wisconsin for a min- 
ute. I find that in Wisconsin we have appropriated $25,000 
for the improvement of Fox River, and that there has been a 
total appropriatien for that stream of $3,901,906. How much 


commerce do you suppose we have developed on that magnifi- 
cent Wisconsin stream with an expenditure of $3,900,000? The 
value of the commerce on that stream last year was $634,632, 
and it amounted to 145,000 tons upon that magnificent Wiscon- 
sin river. No wonder these patriotic gentlemen are making so 
much disturbance about the appropriations that go into streams 
in other States. My suggestion to these gentlemen would ba 
that they at least look at their own projects before they criti- 
cize others. Perhaps the committee made a mistake in making 
the appropriation for Fox River. Certainly, if there are any 
mistakes in this bill, this one in regard to Fox River, Wis., is 
one. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCOY. I would like to ask the gentleman what figures 
he gave for the Fox River. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. We have made a total 
appropriation of $3,900,000. 

Mr. McCOY. Is it not a fact that the rivers and harbors of 
New Jersey, since the foundation of the Government, have re- 
ceived altogether only $4,700,000? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. McCOY. That is a fact, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield to the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin. 


Mr. FREAR. I want to state to the gentleman that while I 
have no interest in the appropriations for this State, this Fox 
River is one of the greatest rivers and carried the greatest 
traffic because it carried the canal transportation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly it is a great 
river; it is up in Wisconsin, and it had to be. In reply to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. StTarrorp] in regard to the 
statement he made in reference to the treatment accorded the 
harbors on the Great Lakes, the gentleman, as usual when he 
talks about rivers and harbors, is mistaken. The harbors on 
the Great Lakes receive exactly the same treatment that the 
harbors of any other portions of the country receive. So far as 
I know, the committee has never violated the rule in regard 
to improving inner harbors. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that where the 
harbor is controlled by the municipality it is entirely different 
from improving a stream which flows through a State. I am 
at a loss to understand how the gentleman, so accurate in in- 
formation as he usually is, has made such a blunder. The 
rivers in his State have been treated the same as they have in 
every other State. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
as to the policy of the Rivers and Harbors Committee with 
respect to the improvement of interior harbors. What the 
policy of the former chairman of the committee may have been 
I do not undertake to say, but I do know that before he became 
chairman of the committee at all the great city from which I 
come had appropriated for the improvement of its interior 
harbor, on the recommendation of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, $700,000. That money was expended for the improve- 
ment of that river. Previous to the appropriation to which I 
have referred the navigable depth of the harbors of the lakes 
was 16 feet. A project was adopted which changed the navi- 
gable depth from 16 to 21 feet. The city of Chicago expended 
on widening the Chicago River about $10,000,000 out of its 
own treasury. We thought it only fair to ask the Govern- 
ment of the United States to cooperate with the city whose 
people had expended that vast sum of money to deepen the 
river to the depth of the project approved by the engineers, 
and so the Congress in its wisdom, after considering all the 
facts, deemed it proper to recommend and appropriate $700,000 
to be expended on this interior harbor, and that amount of 
money has been expended. While it has been expended the tax- 
payers of our community have expended millions of dollars in 
addition for the improvement of the harbor. 

We have widened the river at our own expense from 150 to 
250 and in some places 300 feet in width. We have maintained, 
not a depth of 21 feet, as fixed for the navigable depth of the 
harbors of the Lakes, but have maintained a depth of 26 feet, a 
depth sufficient to accommodate the greatest ships which sail 
the Lakes. 

It has not been my experience with the River and Harbor 
Committee that they have discriminated against cities like 
Chicago and Milwaukee and other cities on the Lakes. On the 
contrary, it has been my experience that they have been quite 
as fair with the cities on the Lakes and the harbors on the 
Lakes as they have been with the cities and harbors anywhere 
else in the country. [Applause.] 

We are not asking as much money in our section of the coun- 
try as they are in the East and other sections, and we have 
more disposition in the Central West and in the cities on the 
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Lakes to help ourselves than they have in some other sections 
of the country. I say we do not come to the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee and ask for every doHar we require for the improye- 
ment of the navigation of the Lakes, 

I want to say here on behalf of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors that there is no committee in this House more fair, 
more patriotic, more painstaking, or hard working than this 
committee. [Applause.] It has no intention whatever of dis- 
criminating for or against any section of the country. Its 
members are guided in a large nieasure by the recommendations 
of the Engineer Board and the Secretary of War. I have been 
reluctant to believe that they ought to be guided to the extent 
they are by the recommendations of the several boards of en- 
gineers and the Secretary of War. My own judgment is that 
this committee ought to exercise more of its own judgment than 
it does. It is almost impossible to get a project recommended 
by this committee, even after the Secretary of War has ap- 
proved of it, and it is quite certain that no project has ever 
been approved by the committee and recommended to the House 
until it has had the recommendation and approyal of every en- 
gineer and every board that had any jurisdiction over the ques- 
tion. I commend the action of the River and Harbor Committee 
not only to the House but to the country itself as the most 
patriotic body of men that it has been my privilege to know. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I agree with much that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] has said. I have no serious criticism of the bill pre- 
sented by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I did, how- 
ever, take exception to one item of the bill which seemed to 
me to be based upon evidence which did not justify an appropri- 
ation, and the making of the appropriation seemed to me to be 
along a different line from that followed in making appropria- 
tions on the Great Lakes. It seems to me there is evidence of 
different policies pursued by the engineers in making their in- 
vestigations of harbors and in making their reports. There is 
also evidence of different and conflicting policies pursued 
by the committee itself in looking over these reports and 
in making recommendations for appropriations in this bill. It 
seems to me it has been shown clearly enough this afternoon 
that if a manufacturing concern, located upon a creek or river 
in the eastern part of the country, is doing a considerable busi- 
ness and wishes an outlet by water for its own advantage, to 
enable it better to carry on its business at a profit, it is en- 
couraged in coming to this Government and asking for an ap- 
propr mion for the improvement of the navigation of that creek 
or river. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I would rather not yield now. My 
time is very limited. It seems to me that some engineers look 
at engineering problems and business conditions in that way 
and recommend appropriations in pursuance of that policy, 
and in some instances the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has yielded to demands for such appropriations and have ap- 
proved the policy and are making appropriations along that 
line. I will say to the gentleman that that policy is not fol- 
lowed on the Great Lakes, or at least my experience is different 
from that. I have not been able to do business with an 
engineer along any such line as that. I have not found an 
engineer doing business in my district—and I have 200 miles 
of Lake front and about a dozen harbors—who will listen to 
an argument or appeal in behalf of local interests or gire 
any consideration to local benefits. He never will permit a 
favorable recommendation of a Government appropriation if it 
is for the benefit of a manufacturer, to enable him better to 
reach deep water. He makes a recommendation only in case 
the business to be served and the commerce to be carried is 
interstate in its character. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts, The gentleman complains, 
I understand it, about conditions in Michigan. Is it not a 
fact that Michigan leads all the States in the amounts of 
appropriations, with a total of $43,494,495? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Perhaps it is true that Michigan has 
led all the States in the matter of harbor appropriations, but 
included in that large amount of $43,000,000 expended in Michi- 
gan are appropriations for improvement of the locks at the 
Soo, and they are more than half of that amount. Gentlemen 
complain of the money expended in the State of Michigan. 
Evidently the gentleman does not appreciate the commerce 
that is carried on through the locks at the Soo and passing 
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through the Detroit River, which is the greatest waterway in 
the world, nor does he appreciate the business transacted at 
the numerous harbors along the shores of Michigan and of 
other points of the Great Lakes. I have some figures here, 
Mr. Chairman, which I think will be interesting to the House. 
We have heard a great deal about the Panama Canal and the 
amount of business which we anticipate will be transacted 
there and in regard to business transacted at the Suez Canal. 
I wish to give some figures showing the relative importance of 
the Suez Canal, the estimated business of the Panama Canal, 
and of the canal at the Soo. According to the best estimates 
we have the business of the Panama Canal in 1915 will amount 
to 10,500,000 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in seven minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for two minutes more, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the estimated business 
for the Panama Canal is 10,500,000 tons. The business last 
year at the Suez Canal was 20,275,000 tons. The business which 
last year went through the canal at the Soo—the St. Marys 
River Canal—was 57,980,715 tons, or nearly double the amount 
of business which went through the Suez Canal and the esti- 
mated amount to go through the Panama Canal in 1915. I 
did not wish to be led into a discussion of the amount of money 
that has been expended. I stated that I had no criticism to 
make of the werk of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and I have had no serious complaint to make of the work of 
the engineers in my distriet. My criticism is that there seems 
to be a different policy pursued, a different idea in mind when 
the engineers are at work on the Great Lakes and when they 
are carrying on their work on these creeks and rivers and little 
dinky streams which empty into the ocean. 

Mr. HUMPHRBY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wish the gentleman 
would explain the difference, because, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I would like to know if there has been a different policy 
pursued. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I will tell the gentleman 
that in behalf of the city of Manistee, in my district, I asked 
for a considerable appropriation to improve the harbor. The 
engineer demanded that we show him commerce there in which 
the rest of the country is interested. He insisted that the local 
interests or benefits to local business were not to be considered 
at all. We were fortunately able to show him that the city of 
Manistee produces more salt than any other point in the United 
States, and that the question of freight is very important and 
influences the price of salt to the ultimate consumers in the en- 
tire northwestern country. That was the policy pursued by the 
engineers in that case, and the same policy is pursued and the 
same idea prevails when other harbor projects are investigated. 
That was the kind of showing demanded of us when we were 
asking an improvement of one of the harbors on the Great 
Lakes, but when an appropriation is asked for a dinky stream 
or creek in New Jersey, what policy do they pursue and what 
kind of arguments do they make to the engineer—what kind of 
arguments does he listen to? He listens to arguments for the 
benefit of local business and in the interest of individuals and 
local private concerns which wish transportation facilities for 
their own benefit, an argument which never appeals to the engi- 
neers in our part of the country when we are asking for appro- 
priations for harbors on the Great Lakes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man has just stated the estimated tonnage for the Panama 
Canal. He stated also the tonnage through the Seo. The ton- 
nage that passes through the Soo is very largely ore, valued at 
about $3 a ton. The gentleman thinks that a stream on the 
Atlantic Ocean is a “dinky” stream which carries 359,000 tons 
beeause 25,000 tons happens to be fertilizer. Fertilizer is worth 
more a ton than the ore which passes through the Soo. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Will the gentieman yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In just a minute. The 
gentleman thinks it is a proper expenditure of money to build 
the Panama Canal in the interest of commerce, does he not, 
when it is estimated Wat the American tonnage which will pass 
through the Panema Canal will be a million and a quarter tons? 
Here is a stream upon the Atlantic Ocean, which he character- 
izes as “dinky,” for which we are appropriating in this bill 
$15,000, which carries one-third as much American tonnage as is 
estimated will pass through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In a moment. Yet the 
gentleman thinks that is a “dinky” stream because it happens 
to be upon the Atlantic seacoast. I submit to the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from Wisconsin that if they 
are in favor of the Panama Canal—and certainly they make a 
noise like men who are in favor of it [laughter]—they ought 
not to characterize as a “dinky” stream on the Atlantic sea- 
coast 

Mr. TREADWAY. A jerkwater. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. For which we appro- 
priate $15,000 only, and yet which floats one-third as much com- 
merce as will go through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman does the 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Srarrorp] an injustice. He 
said “ jerk-water stream.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has the wrong stream. 
The stream I had in mind was Coopers Creek, which has only 
$5,000 appropriation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Three hundred and fifty- 
odd thousand tons floated annually with an appropriation of 
$5,000 for maintenance, compared with the Panama Canal 
through which, it is estimated, we will pass a million and a 
quarter of American tonnage. In other words, this little jerk- 
water stream, according to the gentleman’s definition 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The revised edition. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi (continuing). According 
to the gentleman from Michigan, is to carry one-third as much 
commerce as is carried on the Panama Canal. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman has stated that nearly 
all the business through the Soo Canal is iron ore. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; ore. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Ore. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. - 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There is an immense carriage 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How much? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I have not got the figures, but I could 
give—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Four-fifths of it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There are immense carriages there of 
grain of different kinds, and here is a memorandum of one 
single shipment of grain. One vessel carrying 13,710 tons, 
464,000 bushels, of wheat; enough wheat to make 30,000,000 
loaves of bread 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Provided you have the 
fertilizer to put on the land. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The product of 25,000 acres of ground, 
only one of hundreds of shipments almost as large, constantly 
going through the canal. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Wait a minute; I will not 
yield further for that. Four-fifths of the tonnage that goes 
through the Soo is ore. Four-fifths of that 57,000,000. I am 
in favor of it. I believe that the returns from the money we 
have invested upon the Great Lakes and the returns for the 
money we have invested at the Soo have been ample to justify 
us many times over for the expenditure we have made; but 
if that be true that we have expended more than $40,000,000 
at the Soo to carry a commerce valued at $3 a ton, the gentle- 
man should not complain when we appropriated only $5,000 to 
take care of commerce on a “dinky” stream on the Atlantic 
with a commerce valued at $3 a ton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr, MANN. But I ask unanimous consent for a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. For the purpose of suggesting to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that he correct his amount. Four-fifths of 
the tonnage that goes through the Soo Canal is not iron ore. 
It n that four-fifths going east may be iron ore, I do 
not know. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Iron ore and coal I should 
have said. I will tell the gentleman where I got the figures, 
From the Detroit River. I took them from the Detroit River; 
78,000,000 tons going through the Detroit River, just below the 
Soo, and four-fifths of that is iron ore and coal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the pro forma amendment will be 
considered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Raccoon Creek, N. J.: For maintenance, $8,000, 

rt MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

This is an item that generally provokes a great deal of jest in 
this House. It suggests the argument that is made against 
streams wholly within a State. Raccoon Creek is nothing of a 
joke, but it is sometimes referred to to convey the idea that there 
is a pork barrel in this bill and that we aré appropriating money 
for streams that are worthless. Raccoon Creek produces nearly, 
90,000 tons of commerce 

Mr. MANN. I thought it was fur. 

Mr. MOORE. And it is wholly within the State of New 
Jersey. It may be used as well as any other stream to illus- 
trate the answer I desire to make to the gentlemen who have 
been arguing here against Federal appropriations for streams 
that are wholly within a State, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. ‘The commerce on Raccoon Creek amounts 
to 92,688 tons, which has a value of $1,163,700. 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. And it may be possible that 
somewhere on that stream there is a manufacturer whose out- 
put goes out through that stream to the consumer somewhere, 
and it may be that, incidentally, the Federal appropriation is of 
advantage to that manufacturer. But I want to say to my 
83 from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], who spoke about Coopers 

reel 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What is the question concerning this 
appropriation? How much it will reduce the freight? 

Mr. MOORE. I will say that the gentleman has a miscon- 
ception again of the purpose of a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And how much the public will benefit? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman misconcetves the purpose of the 
appropriation. ‘The purpose of the appropriation is for the im- 
provement of navigation and the development of commerce. 

1 CALLAWAY. And has nothing to do with helping the 
public. 

Mr. MOORE. Of course it has everything to do with help- 
ing the public. The purpose primarily of this appropriation is 
to improve navigation. And that is where these gentlemen who 
inveigh against the manufacturer on the stream are all wrong. 
It is for the purpose of improving navigation. The Federal 
jurisdiction enters in here, because we are appropriating to 
improve a navigable stream. The Government has jurisdic- 
tion over the navigability of a stream, whether it is in a State 
or whether it is interstate, 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. Is there any objection made to this particular 
appropriation? 

Mr. MOORE. I am arguing a point in answer to some other 
arguments that were made here, and I am sure, if the gentle- 
man will abide for a moment, he will be edified. 

Mr. SIMS. I suppose, perhaps, the gentleman wanted to 
discuss something that he objected to when he offered an 
amendment to strike ont the last word. 

Mr. MOORE. I tried to get in at an appropriate place, and 
I am now coming in. If the gentleman wants to make a point 
of order, I shall have to argue again about the advisability of 
improving Raccoon Creek. 

Mr. SIMS. It is so evident that the purpose of some gentle- 
man is to kill time on this bill, rather than to sécure its passage, 
that I thought it time to call attention to what is the cause for 
this attempt at delay. 

Mr. MOORE, I think the gentleman's statement is entirely 
uncalled for. The gentleman has no warrant for saying that 
anybody on this side is endeavoring to kill time. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not say that anyone on that side other than 
the gentleman himself was attempting to do so. 

Mr. MOORE. Now, Mr. Chairman, what I want to say is 
that if somebody will invest $100,000 up a stream somewhere, 
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making excavations, buying brick, and rearing a building, and 
employing every kind of labor in the construction of it, and 
then will inyite men to come and receive employment in his 
establishment, he is deserving of encouragement, because he 
is making “two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore.” And if a man does so invest his money in an enterprise 
that gives employment to labor, that man ought not to be called 
upon to dredge out a stream at his own expense, a navigable 
stream coming under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the benefit of the Government as well as for every 
other man who wants to locate on the stream. ‘There is no 
justice or equity in imposing this obligation on the individual. 
This is a Government job, and that it does not pertain solely 
to the manufacturer who locates a mill on a stream I think 
I can show by referring again to that distinguished railroad 
magnate, who in 1907 so earnestly pleaded for the improve- 
ment of waterways in this country in order that the railroads 
might have relief. What did Mr. Hill say then? He said: 


The severest pressure upon transportation facilities and the greatest 
increase of demand upon them originate in what is called the Middle 
West. The great alluvial district between the Alleghenies and the Rock 
Mountains produces a considerable part of the f supply of the world. 
The 12 States of Obio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dako Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri contain more than half the farm property, if measured by value, 
in the United States. They contain about one-fourth of the total area 
of the Union and one-thi In agriculture they are 
y important as all the rest of the country combined. In 1906 these 12 

tates raised 498,874,113 bushels of wheat, or 68 Ligh cent of the total 
ey 1,951,175,861 bushels of corn, or 67 per cent of the entire crop; 

53,141,271 bushels of oats, or 78 per cent of the total crop; and 
144,333,999 bushels of rye and barley, or 68 per cent of the total crop. 
Their production of butter, cheese, potatoes, hay, etc., was about one. 
half that of the whole country. They raise practically all its flax, and 
the aggregate of their farm products is almost exactly half that of the 
United States. From these fertile lands come the surplus agricultural 
produet that constitutes the real wealth of this country, and, either 

irectly or converted into meats and other foodstuffs, furnishes the body 
of our foreign exports. They are now onl partially occupied and care- 
lessly tilled. The time is coming when their product will be twice or 
fourfold what it is to-day. Even omitting their mineral wealth and 
their manufactured product, the latter being about one-third that of the 
country, and not considering their domestic commerce, which alone 
would tax their transportation facilities, the problem of getting these 
food supplies out of the central basin and into thelr ultimate markets 
is the most vital to its economic welfare that the country has to con- 
sider. It has been shown already that the overtaxed railroads must be 
supplemented with any other means of transportation available and that 
seacoast markets and 
of obtaining terminal facilities. 


In this instance it is the farmer, not the manufacturer, who 
is trying to get to market. It is the farmer who is held up 
because the railroad transportation facilities of the country are 
not sufficient . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this subject in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Salem River, N. J.: For maintenance, $10,000. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


of its population, 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, it was suggested a few mo- 
ments ago that the only purpose of this discussion has been to 
delay matters. I do not know to whom it was intended to ap- 
ply, but let me say—and I think I have stated the matter 
fairly—that while I have many other cases which are similar 
to those which I have asked by amendment to have stricken 
from the bill, and which I would be glad to furnish the House, 
I do not think it is necessary to do so at this time. It seems to 
me it is improper for these propositions to go through with the 
bill, and I have so stated, based upon the engineers’ reports, 
but there has been no purpose to delay. There has been a pur- 
pose to enlighten the House as to the kind of appropriations 
you are yoting upon, and we are the ones to determine. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] a few mo- 
ments ago, with the excellent judgment he has on this subject— 
and we know he is an authority—corrected the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLavcHrtn] in a statement made a few mo- 
ments before. It occurred to me that his information is wrong 
ns to the amount of freight that goes through St. Marys. I 
had it here a moment ago. The gentleman ought to correct the 
Recorp so as to make it accurate. The amount of ore is not 
quite two-thirds, compared with all the other tonnage. It runs 
in a ratio of about 35 to 59, as I now remember. 


porta of shipment must be increased for the sake- 
a 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Ore and coal. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not understand that you included coal; 
if so, that will be pretty nearly the right proportion. 

Now, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not care to 
detain the House any longer on this particular line of discus- 
sion. The question has been raised, What interest have we, 
what interest has an individual Member, in opposing an appro- 
priation that is not justified? Here is a bill with $43,000,000. 
It amounts almost to an average of $1,000,000 to burden every 
State, my own included. If it is wrong in any particular—and, 
in my judgment, it is in many particulars—then to that extent 
it works an injustice to each State. I am not here attacking 
any particular proposition, as I explained to the gentleman from 
New Jersey a few moments ago. It happened by pure accident 
that those items were the reports that I happened to secure first 
in the list of appropriations. Many of these appropriations are 
for little inlets and little creeks and little harbors that are for 
the special interest of people who haye located their factories 
there, people who are not entitled to aid. If so, they should be 
required to contribute their full share, or some share, which 
they are not doing under the bill now pending before the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in respouse 
to the statement of the gentleman that he has been criticized, 
or that some gentlemen had been criticized, and that the charge 
had been made that they are trying to delay the proceedings 
and the passage of this bill, that criticism, I am sure, has not 
come from the committee. 

It has always been the policy of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors to report its bill and take it up just as we have 
taken this bill up. under the five-minute rule, so that every 
item in it could be subjected to criticism and explanation 
called for by the committee of every item of appropriation car- 
ried in the bill, and I think that is perfectly proper. Only 
on one occasion in the past 12 years has a river and harbor 
bill been passed under suspension of the rules, and yet I 
suppose everybody will agree that there never has been a time 
when it could not have been so passed, for the very reason that 
we always believed and insisted that the bill ought to be sub- 
mitted to the House. and that for every criticism that was just 
and that could properly be made an opportunity should be given 
to Members to make it. 

So far as the committee is concerned, we have no quarrel 
with the distinguished gentleman except this: That if he picks 
out a few items and they are voted down, it is unfair then for 
him to say: Now, these are samples, and the bill is full of 
them.” I think the gentleman ought to continue to present his 
propositions, so that the committee can give whatever explana- 
tion it has of them, so that the country may judge whether or 
not this bill is framed upon proper lines. [Applause.] 

And so far as the special interests are concerned, I do not 
know just exactly what that means. It is a term—— 

Mr. FREAR. I meant the local interests. I withdraw the 
term “special interests.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I see no possibility, Mr. 
Chairman, by which we can improve the rivers and harbors of 
this country without contributing materially to the benefit of 
local interests, and I would like to ask the gentleman himself 
if he can conjure up a scheme by which we can improve the 
rivers and harbors of this country anywhere without particu- 
larly benefiting local interests, either at the harbor or along 
the banks of the river? And if it is not going to benefit local 
interests, how is it going to benefit the public interest? The 
eee is simply the assembling of the local interests, of many 
of them. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman submit to an 
interruption? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. The usual policy, as I have always understood, 
of the Government as to all the States is to improve the navi- 
gation, is to make its appropriations for the improvement of 
navigation. To that extent the State has practically limited its 
power. ‘To that extent the Government limits its power and 
control in the States, and to that extent the appropriations ought 
to be made; but for the general navigation of a river; not to 
go up a stream to a particular little place and there stop, where 
it benefits only that particular little interest. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Why pick out a little 
place and say you will stop there if there is a substantial com- 
merce at the little place? Why spend large sums for the bene- 
fit of a big place, where there is a big commerce, and then re- 
fuse to spend small sums to get to a smaller place, where 
perhaps there is a smaller commerce. The test is whether or 
not the appropriation is justified by the amount of commerce. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 
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Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will bear with me, in the two 
cases I have cited, and others which I have here that I can offer 
if desired, they are cases of just the class where the commerce 
is especially small. It is of a class that is not warranted under 
any ordinary view, unless it be to aid a manufacturing estab- 
lishment that needs additional depth for a harbor so as to get 
a larger boat in and out. The cases which I have suggested are 
of this class. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say that I had no 
thought of criticizing the committee or any member of it when 


I said what I did about wasting time; but the gentleman from |. 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] moved to strike out the last word in 
order to make a defense of Raccoon Creek, when it had not been 
assailed, and talked about the Plains of the West and the 
amount of grain and other things produced there. It was a 
very fine speech to listen to, but I thought perhaps the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania wanted to use time in order to prolong 
consideration of this bill. Now, we might just as well be frank 
about this matter. The people are not going to be fooled. I 
do not blame the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 
He is opposed to a certain bill that we expect to bring up for 
consideration as soon as this is passed, and it is legitimate for 
him to do as he has, as he is opposed to the early consideration of 
the bill that is to follow this one. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; he is on your side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I may have been mistaken, but if the gentleman 
favors the bill to which I refer, he will appreciate the reason 
why I am saying what Iam. I have been here 17 years, and I 
never before heard in the five-minute debate on the river and 
harbor bill when things were discussed that were not germane 
to the bill, This year a large amount of time is being expended 
in discussing matters that have no reference whatever to the 
bill. I admit that the committee have a right to defend every 
item that is attacked; but after 94 hours’ general debate, in 
which it was supposed that every opportunity was given for the 
criticism of items in this bill, it was supposed that we would 
get along more rapidly under the five-minute rule. More than 
six hours have now been spent under the five-minute rule, and 10 
pages of the bill have been read. Now, I want to ask if any- 
body knows when this bill is going to be passed? 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, let me finish my statement. My 
time is short. Every time I step out of this House—and I think 
others are haying the same experience—Members are asking, 
When are we going to vote on the tolls question?” I say, As 
soon as the river and harbor bill is disposed of.” 

Mr. BUTLER. How many hours of debate are we to have? 

Mr. SIMS. When there was an attempt made to have the 
river and harbor bill considered first it was stated that it would 
not take over a day and a half. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman realize that it is 
impossible for any man to pledge that or to make any promise as 
to the length of the debate under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SIMS. I know it is impossible, but I mean it was said 
that it was estimated it would not take more than a day and a 
half. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It took three days last 
year. What did the man base his estimate on? 

Mr. SIMS. I suppose it was thought this bill was such a 
good bill that there would be no prolonged discussion of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; he thought the con- 
sideration of this bill would not be interrupted by speeches on 
some other bill. 

Mr. SIMS. There was talk of bringing up the Panama tolls bill 
first, and these assurances were given in order to prevent a rule 
being brought in before the river and harbor bill was considered. 
I do not blame the gentlemen on that side who are opposed to 
the bill 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Who made those assurances? 

Mr. SIMS. I meant estimates of the time that would be con- 
sumed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has just stated that these assur- 
ances were made, Who made the assurances? 

Mr. SIMS. I ought not to have used the word “assurances.” 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman did use the word “ assur- 
ances.” 

Mr. SIMS. In estimating the time that it would take, a day 
and a half was supposed to be all that would be required. I 
knew it was impossible to consider this bill in that time if there 
was any attempt whatever to prevent rapid action, as is usual 
on bills of this kind. Now, I should like to know if anybody 


has the slightest idea when this bill is to be allowed to come to 
a vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. Next Thursday. 

Mr. SIMS. I should like to know what assurance the gentle- 
man has of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Tennessee have five minutes more. [Laughter and applause.] - 

Mr. SIMS. I do not ask for any more time unless some gen- 
tleman wants to ask a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. I reserve the right to object, unless I can have 
that five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE, , Reserving the right to object, may I have that 
five minutes? ' 
k Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, the strictures of the gentleman 
from Tennessee seem to be leveled especially against the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for having very properly and in the 
right place made an argument in opposition to an amendment 
that was proposed to thjs bill. 

Having watched the progress of this bill very carefully, I 
have not observed, so far, that any gentleman has made an argu- 
ment that was not germane to the bill except the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], who obtruded himself into the pro- 
ceedings a few minutes ago and took up our time in undertaking 
to browbeat the Panama Canal bill through this House while 
we are discussing one of the great appropriation bills. The 
gentleman has given us one of the worst instances of bossism 
that we have seen in this House for many years. Having one 
and only one thought upon his mind, and being animated by 
those who are “higher up,” and being insistent that a bill that 
bears his name shall be passed as speedily as possible—though 
there is great doubt about the ability of those “higher up” to 
hold the Members upon his own side in close allegiance to that 
bill—he comes into the House suddenly and insists that we shall 
suspend the transaction of our business to pass the measure 
that is to be known throughout the country, if it ever does pass, 
as “the Sims Panama repeal bill.” But, unfortunately for 
him, we have the high example of the Speaker of this House, 
who, on last Friday, when the Claims Committee undertook to 
hold its place upon the calendar, stated that these great appro- 
pranon bills must be considered and must be considered in 
order. 


In my judgment it is just as important now that we say to 
the farmer, who is toiling away to furnish produce and food for 
the people of the land, that he will be advantaged by improved 
waterways in his vicinity, as in the case of Raccoon Creek, to 
the tune of 45 cents per ton upon his fertilizer as against the 
$1.50 that he must pay for its transportation by rail. It is just 
as important to him in the long run as it is to have his rights 
and his dignity as an American citizen voted away by the pas- 
sage of the Sims bill to repeal the Panama Canal tolls. [Ap- 
plause.] 

While I do not say it unkindly at all, I resent the notion, 
although I am not a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and have no right to speak for it, that any special inter- 
est shall walk in and strike the rivers and harbors bill out of 
its rightful place to consider a bill the consequences of which 
may be fateful to the people of the United States. We are more 
interested in the rivers and harbors just now than in the pas- 
sage of the Sims bill, and the Members on that side will enjoy 
the discussion of this bill until the end rather than take up 
the complex and embarrassing problem of changing their votes 
to assimilate with those who are higher up and who have ad- 
vocated a change of front. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is perfectly natural 
for my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Stus], for 
whom I have great respect and the most affectionate regard, 
to wonder why discussion should be allowed on any bill 
[Laughter.] He has proposed a rule to the House on the 


most important measure that has been before the House in 
years that forbids amendment and cuts off discussion before 
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it is well begun. So it is quite natural, and wholly appro- 
priate, that he should take exception to the consideration of 
any measure where the right to amendment is still open and 
people may be heard, as they need to be. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

He thinks—I will not say my distinguished friend himself 
thinks; he has been thought for by some one else, who has 
said that the tolls bill must be considered at once, that the 
right of discussion must be cut off, and that no right of 
amendment shall be permitted. While you may enforce that 
once, you can not enforce that proposition a second time and 
bring that case before this House while there is a respectable 
minority in it, as there now is. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Alloway Creek, N. J.: For maintenance, $3,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to oppose par- 
ticularly any part of this bill, but I do want to say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission must not only permit 
but must compel an increase of railroad rates in order to 
make some of the projects in this bill promote any increase 
of water traffic. Nothing, it seems to me, is more clearly 
proven than that shallow-water transportation—in channels 
Jess than 15 or 20 feet deep—can not be made to pay. The 
Erie Canal has been referred to as a regulator of railroad 
rates. It used to be a regulator of railroad rates many years 
ago, though its influence in that line has been somewhat 
exaggerated by many writers. The canal and the Hudson 
River were in operation long before the railroads, and the 
canal and river boating interests opposed the building of 
railroads as long as they could. The granting of a charter to 
the Hudson River Railroad was held up for several years by 
their opposition, and the reason for the opposition was dis- 
tinctly stated to be fear of the competition of the railroad. 
That such opposition was not without reason is shown by the 
fact that the railroad has pretty nearly driven the canal out 
of business. It was the low railroad rates that have con- 
stantly brought down canal rates, instead of the canal rates 
bringing down railroad rates, and in recent years it has been 
necessary to remove the toll charges on the canal to enable it 
to live. Even with the waterway maintained by the taxpayers 
of the State of New York, which means that the taxpayers 
haye paid the greater part of the canal freight charges, its 
traffic has continued to dwindle. In my opinion it will be the 
same with the new barge canal which is now nearing comple- 
tion at a cost of $150,000,000. A 12-foot channel is not deep 
enough to make its expense a paying proposition. Only a ship 
canal, not less than 25 feet deep, is really worth while, and I 
believe that such a canal should be built from Lake Ontario 
to the Hudson River by the National Government, with the co- 
operation, perhaps, of the State of New York. 

Something has been said about the effect of water transpor- 
tation on the rates for carrying coal. I live in the city of 
Poughkeepsie, about halfway between New York and Albany on 
the Hudson. Until recently all the coal yards in that city were 
on the water front, but since the completion of the Poughkeepsie 
bridge and its railroads connecting directly with the anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania the coal yards have been moved 
away from the river up to the railroad in spite of the fact 
that we haye nearly 30 feet depth of water from Poughkeepsie 
to New York. There is no possible explanation of the removal 
of the coal yards from the river, except that water transporta- 
tion is not as advantageous as the railroad transportation. It 
is, of course, partly a matter of wages and partly a matter of 
handling and partly a matter of hauling for delivery. Where 
the coal comes in barges it is loaded from the mines into cars 
“and then dumped into the boat, and then at the end of the trip 
it is mined out of the boat and put into little tram cars which 
carry it to the storage bins. Then it has to be delivered to cus- 
tomers by an uphill team haul. When it comes over the rail- 
road it is dumped into a car and transported in many cases di- 
rectly to where it is consumed. There is less handling and less 
breakage, and that fact seems to deprive water transportation 
of its advantages. Wages are too high in this country to do 
profitably things that are done in Europe, but even in Germany, 
where the Government owns both the canals and the railroads, 
it keeps the railroad rates in some cases up to enable the water- 
ways to live. N 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Is not the reason why the railroads carry 
the coal because the railroads in a great many instances own 
the coal mines or work with other railroads that own the coal 
mines? And is it not a fact that waterways do not own the coal 
mines? ‘ 


Mr. PLATT. That is possible; but let me give the gentleman 
an instance.’ The Delaware & Hudson Co. owned coal mines 
and built a canal directly to the Hudson River at Kingston. It 
made so much money that it afterwards built a railroad, and 
after a while, owning both canal and railroad, it abandoned the 
canal. Now, if the canal were the more profitable means of 
transportation, why should it abandon the canal rather than the 
railroad? t 

Mr. CONRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. CONRY. Isit not true that the Delaware & Hudson, be- 
fore it abandoned the canal, controlled all the terminals? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; it controlled both the canal terminals and 
the rail terminals of its own line; it controlled the railroad and 
the canal, and it abandoned the canal as being the least 
profitable. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the gentleman say as a general propo- 
sition that the railroad rates are cheaper than water rates? 

Mr. PLATT. For long distances they are cheaper than the 
shallow-water rates. Š 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is not the case the gentleman cites an ex- 
ception to the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York bas expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether there 
is any man in Congress, except one, from the State of New York 
who will challenge the fact that the Erie Canal has cheapened 
the price of transportation. It is true the Erie Canal was built 
long before the railroads. It was built in competition with the 
old stagecoach, and it did reduce the rates of the stagecoach, 
although the travel was slower. In the course of time railroads 
were built. They were in competition with the Erie Canal. 
The Erie Canal was enlarged, and then the railroads began to 
put down their rates during the summertime of six months in 
which we could operate the Erie Canai—from May to Novem- 
ber—and then they put them up during the other six months of 
the year when the canal was not in operation. The people got 
a partial benefit, and a large part of the freight was moved 
during those summer months both by canal and by railroad. 
That was on account of the canal improvement and the deep- 
ening of the water in the canal. But after a little the shippers 
began to ask the railroads for a contract for the year round 
at the same price as the summer price, much below the former 
charges of the railroad. My colleague seems to think that if 
the canal had not been enlarged the railroads would voluntarily 
have gone into the same line of business. 

How were the railroads able to lower their freight rates? It 
compelled them to adopt all modern improvements. They took 
out the curves, they shortened the lines, they lessened the 
grades, they put on heavier equipments, the big mogul locomo- 
tives were invented, and freight trains four times as long or 
more were moved by one locomotive, so that finally we had the 
cheapest railroad transportation along the line of the Erie Canal 
and the Lakes and parallel with it clear down into some of the 
Southern States, between the East and the West, that there 
was anywhere in the whole world. [Applause.] And then the 
railroads increased their facilities and began to encroach on 
the rivalry of the canal. There were people in the State who 
knew the history of it, and a proposition was made to undertake 
a deeper channel, one of 12 feet, and, as the supreme test of the 
sincerity of the people, there was a vote on bonding the State 
for $102,000,000 to make a 12-foot waterway. That was car- 
ried by a majority of votes. Were those men who yoted for it 
lacking in intelligence, or did they believe from the history of 
the former improvement, that another improyement would still 
lower freight rates? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that the whole State of New 
York voted against the barge canal except the city of New 
York and the city of Buffalo? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the majorities came from the city of 
New York and the city of Buffalo, but all through the State 
and country districts there was a very large minority vote in 
favor of deepening the Erie Canal, and the reason for it was 
this: The farmers up the State believed that they were provid- 
ing for cheaper transportation from the granaries of Iowa and 
Illinois in competition with their own freight rates to the city 
of New York, and many were afraid of that cheaper transpor- 
tation bringing those cereals down to their own market in the 
city of New York, and that was the reason there wasa large vote 
against it in the rural districts; but the majority were in fayor 
of it because of their experience with it. : x 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a few min- 
utes more, 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Me. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, was it not really Tammany Hall 
that gave that majority? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ob, no. I sat in the Republican State conven- 
tion with the gentleman’s father, on the committee on resolu- 
tions, year after year. Sometimes I was chairman of that com- 
mittee on resolutions and was frequently a member of it, and 
so was the gentleman’s father; and every time we came into 
that committee the gentleman’s father—and the gentleman in- 
herits this—was opposed to the Erie Canal [laughter] and op- 
posed to any extension, opposed to any improvement of it, and 
insisted on a reactionary plank in the Republican platform, 
{[Laughter.] There were 34 members of the committee, and I 
think on one or two occasions there were one or two other gen- 
tlemen who voted with the gentleman's father on this proposi- 
tion. Tammany Hall! Why, that was a Republican convention, 
a convention of the Republican Party, generally the dominant 
party in the State of New York; and it was an overwhelming 
majority—a member of the committee coming from each con- 
gressional district, a majority of them from up the State, among 
the farmers—who voted in favor of the improvement of the 
Erie Canal. 

Mr, PLATT rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. I see the gentleman has another question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PLATT. I referred to the vote on the canal referendum. 
Was it not Tammany Hall that carried it? 

Mr. PAYNE. I just answered the gentleman’s question—that 
the majority came largely from the city of New York and the 
city of Buffalo. Whether it was Tammany Hall or not, it is for 
the gentleman to infer. I think that probably my friend here, 
Mr. Conry, would say that it came from Tammany Hall. 

Mr. CONRY. Yes; it was. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. But it came from the big business interests in 
these business centers, and we got that large vote in the State, 
notwithstanding the fact that the farmers thought they were 
taxing themselves to furnish cheaper transportation for the 
grain coming down from the West to their own markets in the 
city of New York. Is there any man in the United States, out- 
side of my colleague, who questions the fact that water trans- 
portation on parallel lines always has and always will cheapen 
railroad freight? [Applause.] Oh, but you say the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is keeping down railroad rates. Well, 
rely wholly upon that and stop building your waterways and 
see where you will land. 

There will be that necessity of improving the railroads and 
improying the rolling stock of railroads and improving their 
management by which they are enabled as now to meet water 
competition. So go on, gentlemen, and build your harbors and 
clean out your rivers, when you have got one, but for God’s 
sake do not undertake to make a creek into a river [laugh- 
ter]; always clean out your rivers. Where there is a legitimate 
chance for water transportation, improve it all along the line, 
and you will find that history in the future will work out as 
has history in the past—that water transportation is, and always 
has been, a powerful factor in reducing competing railroad 
freight rates on railroad lines. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Pittsburgh, Pa.: For maintenance, $5,000, 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished gentleman from Florida, 
regarding appropriations for the Erie Harbor. I do not propose 
to criticize the committee or the engineers or pay any compli- 
ments to my colleagues on the floor of the House, and neither do 
I propose to discuss any subjects that are not germane to this 
bill, but I find on page T an appropriation of $167,375 for com- 
pleting the improvements at the harbor at Buffalo, which is 
probably 80 miles to the east of our harbor. I also find on page 
89 an item for improving the harbor at Conneaut, Ohio, carrying 
an appropriation of $243,530. Conneaut Harbor is 30 miles to 
the west of us. I also find for Fairport an appropriation of 
$158,000—F airport is about 70 miles from Hrie—and an appro- 
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priation for Cleveland, 99 miles away, of $200,000; and, going a 
little farther, to the harbor of Toledo, about 200 miles away, I 
find an appropriation of $135,000. I assume it is the policy of 
the Government and of this committee to improve all the har- 
bors of Lake Erie. Now. inasmuch as the harbor of Erie during 
1912 had a commerce of 3,135,725 tons, at a value of $82,507,650, 
leads me to ask the committee what appropriations are avail- 
able for Erie Harbor during this year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the reason there is no 
item placed in this bill for Erie Harbor is that the Chief of En- 
gineers made no estimate for such an item in this bill. He 
states in his report: 

That no estimate for funds Is made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, for Erie Harbor because funds on hand are sufficient for ordinary 
maintenance during the fiscal year, and that is all there is to do there. 

The project upon which we bave worked for quite a number 
of years there has been completed and all that is needed is 
the maintenance of the harbor channel and the harbor. There 
was on the 30th of June last year $84,164 on hand, and there is 
on hand at the present time $41,600, which the engineers say 
is quite enough to maintain the channel and harbor until the 
next bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Then I understand there is an unexpended 
balance of over $40,000, and the engineers estimate this sum 
would be sufficient for maintenance during the fiseal year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to suggest to the gentleman in 
that connection not only is the amount on hand to which the 
chairman referred, but on July 1, 1913, there was $33,905 cov- 
ered by an uncompleted contract. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, instead of saying for the 
fiseal year ending June 30 of this year, I should have said 
until the 4th of March, 1915, when another bill will be due. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentleman is it not a fact 
that the State of Pennsylvania also makes an appropriation for 
Erie Harbor? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; I am very glad my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania mentions that fact. The policy of the State of Penn- 
sylvania is to contribute largely to her harbors—the two prin- 
cipal harbors, one at Philadelphia and one at Erie. Way back 
more than a century ago this harbor was established, and a 
considerable sum of money has been expended by the State 
during all that time. During the last four or six years the 
appropriations by the State of Pennsylvania for the Erie 
Harbor amounts to more than twice. or double, the amount 
received from the National Government. In this connection I 
desire to say that all appropriations from the National Goy- 
ernment for all time are as follows: 

Appropriations and allotments. 


To June 30, 1890 (as listed in H. Doc. No, 4217222 
pans 19, 1890. 


2222 N Te EN EEEN EE, 1, 528, 156. 
4, 725. 72 
1, 532, 882. 
841, 867. 
In last 24 years we received 691, 015. 05 
The natural advantages of the harbor have assisted materially 
in the low cost of improvements and maintenance, but the time 
is soon coming when larger developments will have to be made 
to accommodate the increasing shipping. Fully realizing the 
importance of these improvements, the city planning committee, 
acting under recent legislation enacted by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, have prepared elaborate plans for harbor improve- 
ments. The construction of extensive docks is being consid- 
ered by tlie State and city, which will require a uniform harbor 
depth of 22 feet, and the anchorage basin will have to be en- 
larged to meet the rapidly growing requirements of commerce. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Delaware River, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware : 
Continuing improvement and for maintenance from Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, to the sea, $1,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of 
War may enter into a contract or contracts for such materials and 
work as may be necessary to prosecute the said project, to be paid for 
as appropriations may from time to time be made by law, not to exceed 
in the aggregate $1, „000, exclusive of the amounts herein and here- 
tofore appropriated. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
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I believe this is the first very large item we have struck in 
this bill, and it seems to me that $2,000,000 is easily mentioned ; 
but what is the necessity for it? We hear a great deal about 
the necessity for a 40-foot waterway at Philadelphia and a 
40-foot waterway at Boston, to compete with a 40-foot water- 


way at New York. I suppose in the course of time we western 
people will get the fever as badly as they have it in Bosting” 
and Philadelphia, and we will want a 40-foot waterway down 
the Detroit River, and 40-foot harbors at Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Buffalo, and at Duluth, and all the other numerous harbors 
on the Lakes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Not yet. Just a second. I do not wish to take 
too much time. [Laughter.] Now, there are only a few large 
vessels in the world which draw 40 feet. A great amount of the 
commerce is not carried in those vessels. There are only a few 
ports abroad which they can go into. If we make a 40-foot 
channel at Boston and a 40-foot channel at New York, which we 
have, and a 40-foot channel at Philadelphia, then we must have 
a 40-foot channel at Galveston and other points in the South. 
For what? Perhaps one imaginary vessel in the course of a 
year, or, perbaps, if the imagination works well, they can get 
more than one. Philadelphia is a great commercial and marine 
port, entitled to everything that is reasonably fair. But after 
all, the economic question is whether the Government, the people 
at large, out of the Public Treasury need to provide a number 
of 40-foot channels. The commerce at Philadelphia is growing, 
the commerce at Newport is growing, the commerce of the yari- 
ous other cities is growing, although just at present the com- 
merce is growing more in the way of importation than it is in 
the way of exportation. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman has something relevant, I will 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. DONOHOE. I will say to my friend from Illinois that 
we are striving for a 35-foot channel at Philadelphia rather 
than a 40-foot channel just now. s 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have heard this talk for years. 'The 
gentlemen want always something more; and what they are 
striving for is a 40-foot channel. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the pres- 
ent project is for 35 feet. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. The same thing is true over at 
Boston, although we are surveying for a 40-foot channel. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. I knew I would get a rise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. It is proper sometimes to 
rise. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Let me call to the attention 
of the gentleman that it is not a fad with us at Boston. The 
needs of commerce seem to justify a channel of 40 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman insist that it is a fad? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] insists it is a fad with most of us. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Delaware sleeps within its own banks. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is a peculiar thing in the con- 
sideration of a river and harbor bill, which every Member of the 
House who has been rather quiet on the subject, as I have been, 
must have noticed. Any gentleman who rises to favor a propo- 
sition proceeds without difficulty. When any gentleman rises 
to offer any kind of a suggestion adverse to any proposition 
in this bill immediately four or five gentlemen, from all parts of 
the House, get up and want to interrupt him and take up his 
time, and they succeed in doing it, as they have my time in this 
case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MOORE., For a question; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has it been determined yet whether the 
banks of the Delaware will remain intact if we dig a 40-foot 
channel? 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say that 
the wind of Chicago has not yet stryck the banks of the Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it does, it may hurt them. 

Mr. MOORE. It may affect the flow of the tide, but I do 
not think it will. Of course everyone in this House under- 


stands that what has been said about the Delaware by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the leader of the minority, 
is partly in the nature of airy persiflage, and that he has no 
intent whatever of destroying the effect of this item. What he 
has said, however, so far as the depth of harbors is concerned, 


is very important, and I am not altogether displeased that he 
has raised the question with reference to the Delaware River. 

Mr. MADDEN, What does the gentleman mean to say? That 
what I have said, or what my colleague said, was mere persiflage? 

Mr. MOORE. Perhaps the gentleman from Illinois ought 
not to raise that question. 

I believe the Government would save money in the construc- 
tion of battleships, I believe it would save money in appropri- 
ations for rivers and harbors, and I believe it would accommodate 
itself to a standard which the other nations are gradually 
setting if it would fix a limitation upon the draft of battleships 
yana would also carry with it a limitation of artificial harbor 

epths. 

So long as one nation continues to build battleships of greater 
draft than another, so long will the other nation build battle- 
ships of that draft; and so long as one nation digs its harbors 
out to a certain depth, so long will other nations competing with 
that nation in commerce and business dig their harbors out to 
the same depth. And so long as one port has an exceptional 
depth over other ports seeking business, those other ports will 
seek to attain that depth. Hence, if we are to have only one 
harbor in the United States of 40 feet depth, the great ships 
of the world will seek that harbor, and hence there will be a 
monopoly of business in that harbor and a centralization of 
power and influence at that point; and it seems to me that that 
is the very thing which ought to be discouraged in an appropria- 
tion bill intended to accommodate all the rivers and harbors 
of a great country like this. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. BUTLER. What limit would the gentleman put upon 
the depth of the river—100 feet? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. No; I would not. I have introduced several 
bills and amendments placing a limitation on the vessel draft 
of 85 feet. That is to say, it might be wise to have the draft 
of naval vessels limited, because that would help to control the 
draft of merchant vessels. The Panama Canal is going to limit 
the draft of all vessels passing through it to 40 feet. Now, if we 
have one port which has a depth of 40 feet, as we have at New 
York, Boston is going to aspire to that 40 feet, and Philadel- 
phia, in turn, will aspire to that depth, and so will Baltimore. 

In 1911 the promise was held out in the law that we should 
have 85 feet in the Delaware; we were to have it at the rate 
of $2,000,000 a year to complete the 35-foot channel, and we are 
gradually getting there. 

This year we have an appropriation for a million dollars, with 
a provision for a continuing contract, for which Philadelphia 
thanks the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It will prevent 
waste, and it will give us a chance to step forward, and it will 
bring new business to the great port of Philadelphia. But it 
is not for the benefit of the city of Philadelphia alone; Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware will be benefited by it. 
In addition to that, this great Government of ours gets out of 
the port of Philadelphia more than $20,000,000 a year in rev- 
enue which it collects at that port. This is made possible by 
the improvement of the Delaware River, and is a good return 
for the expenditure of the million dollars cost and the condi- 
tional $1,000,000 herein invested by the Government. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORB. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish to ask the gentleman, Who made that 
promise two years ago? 

Mr. MOORE. The Congress of the United States and the 
President, by the passage of a law which put upon the statute 
books a provision for the establishment of a 35-foot channel, and 
which directs, upon the report of the United States Engineers, 
that that work shall be prosecuted so that it would be completed 
in six years. That was a wise provision, because rivers do silt 
up, and waste does ensue when the work is not expeditiously 
prosecuted. And this year, thanks to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, we are putin a fair position to go ahead with the 
work and keep faith and fulfill the promise made to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. SABATH. So that the Democratic Congress is doing well 
for the city of Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. The Democratic Congress is doing well 
for the city of Philadelphia in that respect, and is continuing 
the good work begun in a Republican Congress. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
amount carried in the bill this year will be sufficient to prosecute 
the work so that it will be finished in five years, according to 
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the report of the engineers. A smaller amount would not be 
sufficient to do the work at the rate of speed promised two years 
ago, but this bill promises to do the work so that it shall be 
completed within five years. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Appoquinimink River, Del.: Cony eto 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
third Congress, first session, $11,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The unpronounceable name attached to this stream pre- 
yents me from speaking it, but I can pronounce the next name. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman might move to improve the 
name, [Laughter.] 


Mr. FREAR. The next project is Murderkill stream. I am 
making this statement in response to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS], who said it was 
unfair, which I concede, to refer to any number of streams 
without identifying those streams or the improvements that 
have been projected. This is the first stream I have on the list, 
and I have an even dozen here in line with it that I would 
like to refer to, but I will not trespass upon the courtesy of the 
committee, because I think you have been very generous with 
the time this afternoon. I have this list, which I am willing 
to furnish to the gentleman who-makes this proposition. 

The cases are all somewhat similar to those which we have 
discussed, for which I have offered amendments. If I thought 
there was a possibility of securing favorable action on this 
amendment or any other, I would offer it. 

As I said, I have given as careful consideration as I could 
to the engineers’ reports. In some cases the engineers differ 
in their judgment. Of course the Chief Engineer eventually 
determines what the action of the department shall be; but I 
thought it no more than just, in response to the suggestion of 
the gentleman, that I mention the fact that I have 12 streams, 
in the next two or three pages of the bill for which appropria- 
tions have been asked and to which the same arguments apply. 
Later on I hope to make some further suggestions, whether 
they are considered by the committee or not. 

These are small rivers. The appropriations for them will 
not, I assume, total over $200,000; but I believe they occupy 
practically the same position as the last two for which I have 
offered amendments. 

Mr, BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amendment to 
strike out the last word. I will pronounce the name which the 
gentleman says is unpronounceable. It is Appoquinimink. I 
will call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that in 1912 that 
river had a commerce of 27,870 tons, valued at $1,712,400. In 
addition to that, there is a boat line from Odessa, on that river, 
to the city of Philadelphia, which stops at various points along 
the line, and carries thousands of passengers yearly. 

As to the Murderkill River, that has a traffic of 34.895 tons, 
valued at $1,472,750, and also has a considerable passenger 
traffic. 

I desire to give a concrete example of how the improvement of 
these rivers does reduce freight rates. I have in my hand a 
letter from a merchant in the town of Clayton, which shows 
that the freight on a barrel of oil shipped from Philadelphia to 
Clayton by water is 50 cents, by rail 85 cents. The rate by 
water on general merchandise is 10 cents per hundred, and by 
vail 16 cents per hundred. That is for freight brought in the 
Smyrna River, which has no item in this bill. That river is 
similar to those to which the gentleman has just referred. 
The water route for which these freight rates are charged is 
down the Delaware River and Delaware Bay into the Smyrna 
River to Smyrna Landing. At that point the freight is loaded 
upon wagons and is hauled two miles to Clayton. Even with 
that haul, the difference in freight is what I have stated. This 
not only saves the people the difference between the water rate 
and the rail rate, but the railroad company in the past has kept 
its rates down to compete with the water rates. 

The facts as to the Smyrna River apply equally to these other 
rivers. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not discuss the merits of this proposi- 
tion, although I should be glad to do so; but I will ask the 
gentleman how much will the proposed improvement here re- 
duce the freight rate on this river with the unpronounceable 
name? Is not this improvement simply to make cut-offs for the 
aid of navigation rather than for the establishment of any new 
lines of navigation? : 

Mr. BROCKSON. It is not to establish any new lines, but 
it is to shorten the existing line. That will reduce the expense 
to the navigation company, and will, therefore, to a consider- 
able extent reduce the freight charges. \ ' $ 
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Mr. FREAR. Is there any such proposition in the engineers’ 
reports? 

Mr. BROCKSON. Just how much the reduction will be I do 
not know. 

Mr. FREAR. Is that suggested in the engineers’ reports, 
either directly or indirectly? 

Mr. BROCKSON. I do not know. 

Mr. FREAR. Then why does the gentleman say there will be 
a reduction? 

Mr. BROCKSON. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
if a boat with a crew of men can cover a route in three hours, 
when it formerly took six hours to cover the same route, the 
expense to the transportation company will be reduced. 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly; but is that any evidence that they 
will reduce the freight rates? 

Mr. BROCKSON. It is the same evidence that we have in 
other cases. If the expense to the transportation company is 
less, the freight rate will be lowered. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In support of what the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Brocxson] has just said, I want 
to add that the Mispillion River, which he fails to mention 

Mr. FREAR. That is on the list I have here. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Mispillion River has 
a tonnage of over 140,000 tons, valued at $5,602,000. The total 
amount carried in the bill for the improvement and maintenance 
of all three of these rivers, the Appoquinimink, the Murderkill, 
and the Mispillion, is only $22,000. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I should like to suggest to my colleague on 
the committee that the total tonnage of these three rivers 
amounts in valuation to $8,787,550 and the appropriation for all 
three of them is only $22,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I have the report on this item before me. It 
recites that by digging a canal for a distance of nearly 2 miles, 
9,000 feet, the Government will save 2} miles for the small ves- 
sels that occasionally ply on this creek or river. 

In other words, we are asked to cut a canal 9,000 feet long, 
at an expense of $70,000, to shorten the distance, which is now 
taken up by bends in the river, two and a half miles. That is 
the proposition, and it is an objectionable feature in every way, 
because it does not affect the freight rates. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If it can be done economically and in the 
interest of the development of commerce, it ought to be done. 

Mr. FREAR. If the facts warranted it and the community 
considered this canal so important, the people there ought to be 
willing to make an appropriation, just as they did in Boston and 
as they are asked to do in these two cases mentioned in the com- 
mittee’s report. Is the gentleman a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I am. 

Mr. FREAR. Then you have established a rule that small 
communities should contribute one-half of the expense in certain 
instances. Why not here, when the project is simply to shorten 
the distance 24 miles? 

Mr. EDWARDS. We have established a rule that works 
well all over the country. It depends, I presume, upon the 
point of view, however. In answer to the gentleman's question 
which he propounded a few minutes ago, whether the com- 
merce on this particular river he refers to justifies the ex- 
penditure, the reports of the engineers say that it does. Fur- 
thermore, no item in this bill is reported upon until the judg- 
ment of the engineers has been had on it favorably, and no 
bill comes before the House more thoroughly considered than 
the river and harbor bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
The Clerk will read. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving inland waterway between Rehoboth Bay and Delaware Bay, 
Del.: Continuing improvement, $60,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to condemn a right of way through the 
tracks of the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co, where the line 
of said waterway intersects said rallroad tracks, the basis of condemna- 
tion to be the building, maintenance, and operation of a proper draw- 
bridge by the United States, or the payment by the United States to the 
railroad company of such sum of money as may be awarded in the con- 
demnation proceedings, as full compensation for such right of way, in- 
cluding actual cost of constructing such bridge and the capitalized cost 
of its maintenance and operation, whichever method may, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of War, be deemed most advantageous and eco- 
nomical to the United States; and any funds appropriated for improv- 
ing said waterway are hereby made available for paying the award that 
may be made in said proceedings: Provided further, That of the appro- 

riation herein made the sum of $12,300, or so much thereof as shall 
e necessary, may be applied to the reftoration of the channel between 
Assawaman Bay and Indian River Bay, and for the repair and altera- 
tion of existing bridges built by the United States across said channel, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the followiag com- 
mittee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5, page 13, after the word.“ the,” strike out the words Mary- 
3 and Insert in lieu thereof the words Delaware, Mary- 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That is the name of a railroad, and the 
words “ Delaware” and “ Maryland” were transposed, and the 
amendment is simply to transpose them back again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call attention of the House to the fact that 
this is the beginning of the inland waterways. y 
one MOORE. What inland waterways does the gentleman 

er to? 

Mr, CALLAWAY. I am referring to the general inland 
waterway running from Boston to the Rio Grande. 

Mr. MOORE. This item has nothing to do with that in any 
way. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a segment of it? 

Mr. MOORE. No; it has nothing to do with the Atlantic 
coastal proposition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving inland wat from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, 
Del. and Md., by the 8 of the existing Chesapeake & Dela: 
ware Canal and nee with the project 


ig ape property, In acco 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in paragraph 3 of his report 
dated August 9, 1913, as publis in House Document No. 196, Sixty- 
third Congress, first — — $1,300,000. And the of War 
is hereby authorized to purchase said canal and appurtenan e 
— a cost not to exceed the amount herein appropriated for s 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I made a speech in the 
House on the 6th day of February, 1907, which was carefully 
prepared. I will not take the time now to read it, but I ask 
unanimous consent to print an extract from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an extract from a speech made by him on February 6, 1907. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extract from the speech follows: 

J am one of those who oppose the national ownership and 
operation of the transportation agencies of the country, whether 
on the water or on the land, and yet I believe that the senti- 
ment in favor of national ownership and operation of railroads 
is growing so in the country as that nothing short of efficient 
governmental regulation of rates through State and National 
railroad commissions will check it. 

“I heartily subscribe to this course. I am proud of the fact 
that I was the first man in this Chamber on either side who 
gave his hearty approval, in an address to this House, of the 
first definite rate recommendation made to Congress by the pres- 
ent President of the United States. I gave my vote cheerfully 
in support of the recent rate legislation, but I believed then, and 
I believe now, that that legislation does not go far enough to 
meet the situation and to satisfy the demand of the country for 
relief. 

If, as under the Hepburn bill, Congress can clothe the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with power to fix a rate on one 
railroad between two points, it can clothe the commission with 
power to fix rates on all roads between all points, and this 
should be done. If it can clothe the commission with power 
to fix a rate, it can also direct the principles and policies upon 
which this rate fixing shall proceed. More than that, it ought 
to declare its will under its power and leave as little exercise 
of power for the commission as the circumstances will permit. 
In my opinion, rate legislation ought to be immediately passed, 
clothing the Interstate Commerce Commission with plenary 
powers to fix rates—with the power to value the various rail- 
roads of the country and to fix rates upon the basis of such 
valuation, so that a fair interest will be permitted upon the 
basis of such fair valuation; with the power to fix classification 
and to prevent any change thereof, so that the rate may not be 
changed by a change. of classification on the part of the rail- 
roads, and providing that when such rate is fixed no inferior 
Federal court shall, by injunction, disturb the operation of 
the rate. But, Mr. Chairman, when all this shall be done, if 
it ever be done, still it will be true that under such perfect 
power, wisely exercised with justice alike to the railroads and 
to the people, the rate can not be as cheap as a water rate, and 
hence we can not escape this question in the improvement of 
rivers and harbors of the Republic: What consideration, if any, 
shall be given to the effect npon freight rates that will be pro- 
duced by such improvements? 

“ Here, as in many other instances, extreme views are taken. 
It is quite common to hear it said if this or that waterway is 
created, so long as it reduces rates, we don’t care whether a 


single ton of freight is ever water borne or not. On the other 
hand, you will hear it said that rivers and waterways ought 
to be improved solely from the standpoint of the actual com- 
merce which will be water borne by the improvement. In my 
judgment the truth lies between these two extremes. The 
first would be unjust to the railroads, for when the States 
have chartered railroads, and acting in good faith their owners 
have invested millions and built lines and developed the coun- 
try, it is unjust to create an artificial waterway solely for the 
purpose of bringing freight rates down to a lower point than 
they could be forced by effective commissions under the con- 
stitutional rights of the railroads to earn legitimate profits upon 
a fair valuation of their property. 

“Nor would such action, if taken, be remunerative to the 
people unless the conditions exist, to which I shall hereafter 
allude, when I state what I conceive to be the proper basis of 
action, for the obvious reason that boats could not profitably 
maintain themselyes in a competitive struggle with the rail- 
roads, and hence policy unites with justice against such action. 

“On the other hand, it would be unjust to the people to go 
to the extent of saying that the improvement of a river or a 
waterway must solely depend upon the amount of actual com- 
merce to be borne by it, for if when it is improved the country 
tributary to it develops and the commerce is so augmented 
as that the railroads could meet the water rate, and do meet 
it, certainly the people are entitled to this natural, cheaper 
method of carrying their products, so that the wise, just view 
appears to me to be this: In the improvement of a river or 
the creation of a waterway the controlling question should be, 
Are there along its course quantities of heavy, bulky freight 
which can be moved slowly and which naturally could be more 
cheaply water borne than by rail? If so, with due regard to 
the value of the improvement, viewed from such standpoint and 
the cost of the improvement, such improvement should be un- 
dertaken, and the happy result will follow which has invari- 
ably followed the improvement of such rivers and canals not 
only in this country but in Europe; namely, cheapening the 
carrying of heavy raw materials, such as coal, iron ore, cotton, 
wheat, lumber, sand, brick, stone, and building materials, so 
stimulating the whole section and augmenting its production 
as that the railroads make up in increased passenger and fast 
freight traffic more than they lose by the carrying of all this 
heavy and slow-moving freight by water. In a degree it will be 
also true that a tendency to lower rates on all commerce car- 
ried will be produced, since, if the railroad rate is too high on 
any given product, the tendency will be to have it carried by 
the same boats which carry these heavy, bulky, slow-moying 
freights. 

“Thus a happy, natural balance is struck, alike beneficial to 
the railroads and the people. Such I believe to be the wise 
middle course to be pursued in appropriating for the improve- 
ment of rivers and waterways, one which recognizes a com- 
petitive and yet cooperative utilization of all the means of 
transportation. In this country the waterways through the 
Great Lakes, the Erie Canal, the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
are fine illustrations of this view.” 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

THE PURCHASE OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL BY THE 

UNITED STATES. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal extends through the State of Delaware and the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland from Delaware City, Del., to Chesa- 
peake City, Md., and connects the Delaware River with a tribu- 
tary of the Chesapeake Bay. 

The construction of this canal was commenced in 1824, It 
was put in operation in 1829. The cost of constructing this 
canal is shown to have been $2,500,000. Of that amount the 
United States paid $450,000, the State of Pennsylvania paid 
$100,000, the State of Maryland paid $50,000, the State of Dela- 
ware paid $25,000, and the remainder was paid by the citizens 
of those three States. 

This canal is about 135 miles long—about 12 miles in Dela- 
ware and about 2 miles in Maryland. It is 10 feet deep and 
36 feet wide at the bottom and contains three locks, which are 
220 feet long in the clear by 24 feet wide in the clear. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co. still owns and oper- 
ates this canal. The United States and the three States which 
I have mentioned still own stock in that company, representing 
the money which they contributed for the construction of the 
canal. 

The pending bill provides for the purchase of this canal, I 
am fully satisfied that it should be owned and operated by the 
Government, i Atete bL 
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In time of war this canal enlarged might be of great value 
to the United States in transporting troops, ammunition, and 
supplies and in moving and shifting the small-draft boats of 
the Navy. 

The canal’s entrance into the Delaware River is already well 
Sas by two strong forts—Fort Delaware and Fort Du 

mt. 

This canal will form one of the most important links in the 
proposed intracoastal waterway from the northern Atlantic 
ports to the southern Atlantic ports. 

The enlargement of this short canal alone will enable much 
coastwise trade to avoid seyeral hundred miles of ocean voyage 
and will greatly facilitate and increase interstate commerce by 
water. 

The special board of Engineer officers of the Government 
that made the survey and investigation for the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway recommended the immediate purchase of this 
canal. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors con- 
curred in that recommendation. The Chief of Engineers of the 
Army also recommended its purchase. 

The report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
states that: 

Aside from its future value as a link in a through waterway con- 
necting northern and southern ports, it will be of great value to exist- 
ing commerce and will yield immediate benefits. he board therefore 
recommends the purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at a 
price not exceeding 82.514, 289.70, or its acquirement by condemnation 
procecdings if necessary. 

The report of the special board of Engineers officers as to the 
usefulness of this canal in its relation to existing waterways 
and their commerce states: 

The data obtained can be only a fraction of the total commerce, but 
the statement below is complied from the figures received from shippers 
as to their own shipments and may be co ered authentic as far as it 
S a the heaviest shippers were among those who failed to 

According to the responses received the following existing commerce 
could and would use a free canal to advantage: 


Shipments from southern points, Tons, 
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In addition to the above there was reported freight amounting in 
value to $875,000, but the tonnage was not stated. 
Shipments from northern points. Tons. 
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In addition to the above, freight worth $195,000 was reported, but 
the ton was not stated, 
11417039 1 shipments reported amount to 2,537,622 tons, valued at 
According to the reports of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co., the 


averse annual shipments through the 
have been 716,644 tons, for which the tolls have averaged $163,1 
or a general average of 221 cents per ton. Applying this general rate 
to the traffic reported as now existing and ready to use a free canal, 
we find that a free canal would produce a saving on tolls not less than 
$577,809 per year. In addition to the saving on tolls, a further saving 
of 211 cents per ton on the general run of freight is estimated as 
provan due to the cheap transportation expected to develop over a 
route. The saving from this cause would not less than $551,933 
pe 


r year, 
It should be noted that the figures glyen above are only tal, and 
may be taken as conservative and well below the ac y existing 
amount of commerce. 

Without considering the saving in insurance, the annual saving on 
known existing coastwise commerce which would use a free canal ma 
be stated as not less than $1,229,242. The actual saving on all hoes 
wise commerce which would use the canal, including that commerce now 
eerste bue. not reported, would probably be considerably in excess of 

amoun: 


The same report also shows the probable value of this canal 
as a means of avoiding marine disasters in the Atlantic Ocean; 
This report states t.at— 


During the last five rs many vessels and lives have been lost 
along the coast between Cape Charles and 2 Henlopen, between which 
points there is no harbor of refuge except the uate one at Chin- 
coteague. Among the vessels so lost were 32 engaged in the coastwise 
trade which might have used the canal, if the same had been available 
and free, and which would in that way have avoided the dangers which 
caused thelr loss. The value of these ve and th cargoes is not 
known, but the aggregate t was about 22,600, and it may be 
assumed that there was lost with them not Jess than 12,000 tons of 
freight. Vessels of this class generally carry all that can be loaded 
upon them and the above assumption is conservative. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 


for the last five eae 


Mr. BROCKSON. I have not the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct a very pertinent inquiry. 
The gentleman has stated that the States of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey own stock in this private corporation 
that operates the canal. Can the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee whether it is proposed that the States shall donate their 
stock in the canal to the Government if the Government pur- 
chases the canal at the amount carried in the bill? 

Mr. BROCKSON. I am not informed as to that. 

Allowing 50 per cent of the cost of new vessels of the sizes reported, 
their value may be assumed as $450,000. 8 the total ton- 
nage and value of all freight reported to the board as shipped along the 
route of the canal, an average of $4.81 per ton has been deduced for 
the general run of coastwise freight. e cargoes lost may then be 
assumed to be worth not less than $57,720, and the value of the canal 
as a peeventiya of marine disaster may be taken as not less than 
$100,000 per year, in addition to which must be considered the great 
reduction in insurance rates on the total volume of coastwise trafic 
now running outside the Capes, but ready to change to the canal when 
possible, are are no statistics ayailable from which thé amount of 
this saving may be obtained. With the 32 vessels mentioned above were 
lost 49 lives, an average of about 10 per year. 

Such loss of life and property could practically all be avoided 
by the enlargement of this canal so that all the commerce of 
that locality could pass through the canal. 

Notwithstanding the size of this canal and the toll charges, 
it has been and is now of great value to the people along the 
Atlantic coast in keeping down the freight rates. In addition 
to the great commerce moved through this canal a regular line 
of passenger boats, a day line and a night line, run between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, carrying on an average about 
80,000 passengers per year. 

Cheaper transportation is one of the great needs of this 
country. The improvement of our waterways is the surest 
means to that end. With a small capital of about $50,000, a 
man can purchase a tugboat and barges and carry freight in 
competition with the railroad companies that must have mil- 
lions of dollars to construct and maintain their roads and 
equipment. 

The purchase and enlargement of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
WER Canal will be money well and profitably spent for the 
people. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman expect to use those 12 minutes to-night? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Texas said he 
wanted 10 minutes, and I thought I would reserve 2 minutes 
for myself. á 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the arguments made in 
reference to what the savings will be should sections of this 
intracoastal canal be dug are on a par with statements just 
made by the gentleman from Delaware [Mr, Brockson], who 
gave the number of deaths that occurred along the eastern coast 
and then made the statement following that that if this seg- 
ment of the canal was dug it would save all of those lives 
and all that loss on the eastern coast, when it could not pos- 
sibly affect but one section of the eastern coast, and that would 
be from the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of the 
Delaware Bay, which would be about 100 miles. It has always 
been my understanding that the most dangerous part of that 
coast was around Cape Hatteras; and it is furthermore shown 
by the figures. that two-thirds of tho deaths and two-thirds of 
the loss to property occur inside these harbors and inside the 
very waterways they propose to traverse by this intracoastal 
waterway. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BROCKSON,. I mentioned no deaths except those which 
occurred between Cape Henlopen and Cape Charles; that is, 
between the Chesapeake and the Delaware. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I think this matter is important 
enough to be properly discussed before a full committee, and I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-two Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13811, the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

SLAYDEN, for two days, on account of sickness, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11751. An act authorizing the sale of certain land to 
the county of San Diego, State of California, for public water- 
ing purposes; 

H. R. 13771. An act extending the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1913, authorizing the construction of a bridge over the 
Missouri River near Weldon Springs Landing, Mo.; and 

H. R. 12594. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Skagit County, Wash., to construct a bridge across Swinomish 
Slough opposite the town of La Conner. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 23, 
1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Sarasota Bay, Fla., including Little 
Sarasota Bay and Big Sarasota Pass (H. Doc. No. 844); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Mokelumne River, Cal., at and between the junc- 
tions of the North and South Forks thereof, and the junctions 
of the North Fork thereof with Snodgrass Slough and the junc- 
tions of said North Fork of said river and said slough with the 
Sacramento River (H. Doc. No. 845); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Manasquan River, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 846); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Acting Postmaster General, recom- 
mending changes in the mailing platform at the post office, 
courthouse, etc., at San Francisco, Cal., and suggesting a para- 
graph of legislation to be incorporated in the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill (H. Doc, No. 847) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $10,700 for 
salaries and miscellaneous expenses, Division of Naval Militia 
Affairs, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
848); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $50,000, for 
the construction of a fireproof laboratory building for use in 
testing radiocommunication and to enable the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to provide space for experiments in radiocommunication 
by the War and Navy and other departments (H. Doc. No. 
849); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Auditor for the Interior 
Department, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $3,600, for two additional clerks of class 4 in his office, with 
the request that the same be incorporated in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 850); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion filed in the case of Roderick E. Stocking, nephew of 
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Roderick M. Stocking, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 851); 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under. clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14869) authorizing the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians residing on the Wind River Reser- 
vation in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 431), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. COADY, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1710) to prohibit the 
intermarriage of persons of the white and negro races within 
the District of Columbia; to declare such contracts of marriage 
null and yoid; to prescribe punishments for violations and 
attempts to violate its provisions, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 432), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee or the Judiciary. to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4096) to amend the act author- 
izing the National Academy of Sciences to receive and hold 
trust funds for the promotion of science, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 2 re- 
port (No. 433), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Committee on War 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 900) for the relief 
of James Easson, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 427), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. N 

Mr. BYBNES of South Carolina, from the Committee on War 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9851) for the re- 
lief of legal representative of George E. Payne, deceased, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 428), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. BELL of California, from the Committee on War Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2705) for the relief of 
Davis C. McGee, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 429), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOBECK, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14197) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Mrs. H. G. Lamar, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 430), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: ; 

A bill (H. R. 3043) granting a pension to William W. Harti- 
gan; Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8879) granting a pension to Frank Gravins; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, i 

A bill (H. R. 14852) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Ford; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13908) granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Hyland; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13250) granting a pension to William J. Chester; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill, (H. R. 14561) for the relief of William Mattson, alias 
William Madison; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS; AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bin (H. R. 14887) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the records of certain classes of sol- 
diers and sailors who served in the Union Army during the 
‘Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14888) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the survey and allotment of 
lands embraced within the limits of the Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation, in the State of North Dakota, and a sale and dispo- 
sition of a portion of the surplus lands after allotment, and mak- 
ing appropriation and provision to carry the same into eff Md 
approved June 1, 1910 (36 Stat. L., pp. 455 and 458); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 14889) to amend sec- 
tion 10 of an act entitled “An act to establish a bureau of im- 
migration and naturalization and- to provide for a uniform rule 
for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 14890) to establish fish hatch- 
eries and fish-cultural stations in various States of the United 
States, and to authorize certain appropriations therefor; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 14891) relating to the assess- 
ment for taxation of real estate in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
Tumbia, 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14892) to increase the limit 
of cost of a site and building for the United States post office 
at Lancaster, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 14893) to provide for the 
development of water power and the use of public lands in rela- 
tion thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14804) to grant 
all employees in the District of Columbia one day of rest in 
each seven days of employment; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14895) to create 
a new division of the Bureau of Education, to be known as the 
Federal Motion Picture Commission, and defining its powers and 
duties; to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
14896) to prevent street railway companies in the District of 
Columbia from owning the stock of corporations engaged in sup- 
plying electric current, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mitteg on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 14897) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a lock across Bayou Lafourche, La.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PARK: Resolution (H. Res. 446) directing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to inquire and report whether the 
action of this House is necessary concerning the alleged official 
misconduct of Daniel Thew Wright; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. f 

By Mr. LEVY : Resolution (H. Res. 447) requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to report to the House the cause and 
reason why the Interstate Commerce Commission has failed to 
grant an increase in freight rates where no objections have 
been filed, and where the shippers have requested an increase on 
the ground that they were just and equitable; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 448) 
requesting the Secretary of State to furnish the House certain 
information regarding alleged statements of Walter Hines Page, 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, and other information; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) relating to 
the awards and payments thereon in what is commonly known 
as the Plaza eases; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
Tumbia. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Memorial from the Legislature of South 
Carolina, requesting the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the President of the United States to recall 
Order No. 153, and so revise it as to name the military reserya- 
tion near the Atlantic terminus of the Panama Canal, Fort Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and the second place of honor on the Atlantic side 
be given the name of Fort John T. Morgan; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTON: A bill (H. R. 14898) granting an increase 
5 pension Elizabeth Ruh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 14899) granting an increase 
of pension to Dora Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14900) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva Lochner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14901) to re- 
move the charge of desertion against Peder Anderson; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 14902) to carry 
out the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Guy C. 
Pierce; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14903) for the 
relief of Kinney, McLanghlin & Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14904) for the relief of estate of Jerry 
Stothard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 14905) for the relief of John 
Carroll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14906) for the relief of Sarah A. Huck- 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14907) for the relief of John P. Stanton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14908) granting a pension to 
Rudolph B. Scheitlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 14909) for the relief of Ed- 
ward J. Brophy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GITTINS: A bill (H. R. 14910) granting an increase 
of pension to Quincy A. Seibold; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 14911) granting a pension to 
Henry B. Dunning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14912) granting an inerease of 
pension to Elizabeth M. Robinson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEISTER: A bill (H. R. 14913) granting an increase 
of pension to David R. Stauffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14914) granting an increase of pension to 
James ©. Wiedeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 14915) granting a 
pension to Milton Belzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14916) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosser Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14917) granting an increase of pension to 
William Elkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 14918) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles W. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OHAIR: A bill (H. R. 14919) granting an increase 
of pension to Barnett Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14920) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Skelton, now Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14921) for the relief of Michael Rapple; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 14922) granting a 
pension to Martha J. Waldo; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14923) granting a pension to Mrs, Anna M, 
Grossweiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14924) granting an increase of pension to 
Delima Mathieu; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14925) for 
the retirement of H. R. Drake; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 14926) granting a pension to 
D. S. Mayden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14927) to authorize Stewart & Fultz to 
construct a bridge across James River, in section 3, township 24, 
range 24, Stone County, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R, 14928) granting an increase of 
ponpon to John B. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 14929), granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Saunders; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14930) granting 
a pension to Caroline Fust; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14931) for the relief of 
Arthur Brose; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 14932) granting an 
increase of pension to Elijah Coffman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 14933) granting an increase 
of pension to Vesta V. Spears; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of L. H. Bruns and 
other citizens of Franklin County, Mo., in support of House 
bill 11897, relative to farm credits; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also (by request), petition of Mrs. E. E. Mariott and 78 other 
citizens of Galesburg, Ill., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, (by request), resolution of the Connecticut Avenue 
Citizens Association of Washington, D. C., relative to certain 
matters pertaining to the Gdvernment of the District of Colum- 
bia and representation on the board of the District of Colum- 
bia for the citizens of the said District; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Scandinavian-American 
Technical School of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring erection of a 
monument to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petitions of sundry citizens of Adams 
County; citizens and members of the First Methodist Protestant 
Church of Muncie; members of W. H. M. S., of Portland, Ind., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the eighth congressional 
district of Indiana, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petitions of 315 citizens of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 100 citizens of Ohio, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 53 citizens of Coshocton, Ohio, against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence to accompany the claim of Mary Boney for 
special relief; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany a bill (H. R. 9396) for the relief 
of Mary Ann Elson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of nonvoting citizens of the Al- 
toona, First Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of Juniata, Pa., 
and members of the Italian Methodist Episcopal Sunday School 
at Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. g 

Also, petition of the Business Men's Exchange of Johnstown, 
Pa., favoring passage of House bill 5139, relative to retirement 
of civil-service employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, 3 

Also, petition of A. D. Porter, of Pasadena, Cal., protesting 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 3 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petitions of sundry citizens of Floreff, 
Carnegie, and Duquesne, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: Petition of 258 citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 85 citizens of Lockland, Ohio, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
relief of the estate of Jerry Stothard; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Kansas favoring House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
aguinst repeal of exemption clause in Panama Canal act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of the German-American Alli- 
ance of Rochester, N. Y., against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Nathan G, Williams and 105 others, of 
Rochester, N. Y., protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition by various members of Local Union 
No. 174, Brewery Workers, of Red Wing, Minn., protesting 
against House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 
88 and 50, which resolutions provide for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture, sale, and importation of alcoholic bey- 
erages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions by various residents of Hastings, Minn., pro- 
testing against House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint reso- 
lutions 88 and 50, which resolutions provide for nation-wide 
prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and importation of alco- 
holic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petitions of the German-American Alli- 
ance and others, of Ansonia and Shelton, Conn., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petitions of the Jefferson Bank and Lafayette 
Bank, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring passage of bill for flood control; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring House joint resolution 183, relative to investigating 
trade conditions in China; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the First Baptist Church of 
Hoboken, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr, ESCH: Petition of the Northeast Washington Citi- 
zens’ Association, protesting against Prouty amendment to the 
George bill relative to taxation in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin State Association of Master 
Steam Fitters, favoring passage of House bill 14283, relative to 
separating contracts for heating, etc.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Bellbrook, Ohio, favoring the Hobson resolution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of Rev. C. W. Payseur and 2,000 
other citizens of Gaffney, S. O., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. S. P. Hair and 300 other citizens of 
Fort Mill, S. C., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the American Society of 
Swedish Engineers of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring erection of a 
memorial to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, against national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York branches of International 
Typographical Union, favoring Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Baptist Temple Bible School, Brooklyn, 
N. V., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various Spanish War Veterans of New York, 
favoring bill providing pensions for widows of Spanish War 
soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GERRY: Memorials of the General Putnam Branch 
of the American Continental League of Pawtucket, R. I., and 
the General Hancock Branch of the American Continental 
League of Providence, R. I., protesting against an appropriation 
for celebration of “ One hundred years of peace among English- 
speaking peoples”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the town council of Narragansett, R. I., 
favoring Senate bill 2337, relative to creating coast guards; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorials of the Equitable Surety Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the H. V. Allen Estate Agency, of East Greenwich, R. I., 
against section 8 of House bill 12928, providing for guaranty 
fund for bonding postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. < 

Also, petition of the National Association of Allied Horse 
Interests, of Providence, R. I, against Webb amendment to 
Army appropriation bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HELVERING: Petition of various business men of 
Kansas, favoring House bill 5808, relative to taxing mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IGOH: Petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring passage of House joint resolution 183, rela- 
tive to investigating trade conditions in China; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring passage of bill for flood control; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. . 

Also, petition of the Union Station Bank, of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Westmore- 
land County, Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Allegheny County, Pa., protesting against national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of St. Paul Grange, No. 
2107, of Pilot Grove, Iowa, favoring Bathrick bill, relative to 
rural credits; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of sundry 
citizens of New York City, protesting against repeal of canal 
tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

Also, memorial of the town council of Narragansett, R. L, 
favoring passage of Senate bill 2337, relative to combining Life- 
Saving and Revenue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of the United States Customs Guards’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, favoring passage of House bill 
7217, relative to pay of customs guards of port of New York; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John E. Bong, of Corning, N. Y., favoring 
passage of Owen-Goeke bill, relative to fraud in gold-filled watch- 
cases; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the New York State Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring passage of Owen-Goeke bill, to eliminate fraud 
in gold-filled watchcases; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of Trade, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Empire State Society, Sons of American 
Revolution, favoring appropriation for purpose of indexing rec- 
ords of the American Revolution; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Herman Asendorf, of New York City, pro- 
testing against the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co., of New 
York City, favoring passage of House bill 13723, anticoupon 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American Society of Marine Draftsmen, 
relative to leave of absence of per diem employees of the classified 
service at the navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas T. Read, of New York City, protest- 
ing against provision in Senate bill 4873 for two lawyers on 
commission to study mining situation; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of John W. Lorenz, William Scherf- 
fius, jr., F. W. Bockstege, H. D. Bourland, Ben J. Nurrenburn, 
C. W. Wittenbraker, Charles Sihler, H. Scheller, H. J. Schlaep- 
fer, Bernard De Vry, Raymond N. Lannert, Thomas C. Hutchin- 
son, William A. Koch, Samue! D. McLeish, and Jacob Hartz, all 
of Evansville, Ind., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Swedish Temperance 
Federation, Swedish Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Washington Citizens’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., protesting against the Prouty amendment to the 
George bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the Northeast Washington Citi- 
zens’ Association, protesting against Prouty amendment to 
George bill, relative to taxation in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Watertown Grange, No. 7, favoring passage 
of House bill 11897, relative to farm credits; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of various churches of Wisconsin 
and the Woman’s. Christian Temperance Union of Madison, Wis., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. San 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Madison, Wis., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on-the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Lyons, Canan- 
daigua, Geneva, Middlesex, and Shortsville, State of New York, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POST: Petitions of sundry citizens of Staunton, Jas- 
per, and Buena Vista, State of Ohio, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of Joseph Johnson and others 
of Monmouth County, N. J., protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., protesting against “One hundred years of peace 
celebration“; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Baptist Church of Holindel, N. J., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petition of various members of 
Mayflower Council, No. 2, Daughters of America, of the State 
of Colorado, protesting against any change in the American 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First National Bank of Ault, Colo., 
fayoring change in income-tax law, relative to collection at 
source; to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Idaho, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Clay 
County, Minn., against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the St. Anthony Commercial Club, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., favoring House bill 5139, providing for retire- 
ment of employees in the civil service; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petitions of Carl J. Lundyre and others, of Viking, 
Minn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

Also, petition of the Swedish Mission Church, Viking, Minn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
cary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Crookston, Minn., favor- 
ing investigation of grain exchanges; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of the Minnesota 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion, favoring Senate bill 392, 
providing for volunteer officers’ retired list; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, petition of 128 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers to accompany a bill for 
relief of Elijah Coffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Berkeley Springs, W. Va., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. , 

By Mr. SWITZER: Petitions of the United Brethren Church 
and sundry citizens of Ironton, and sundry citizens of Ports- 
mouth, all in the State of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 989 citizens of Ohio, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Third Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring passage of the Federal child-labor bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of 68 citizens of Iowa against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of E. S. Kellar and 48 other citi- 
zeus of De Graff, Ohio, in fayor of House joint resolution 168, 
relative to national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of sundry citizens of Blackstone, 
Mass., favoring the Bathrick bill, relative to farm credits; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Division 3, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
Worcester, Mass., against repeal of exemption clause in Panama 
Canal bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
inerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petitions of various officers 
of the North Dakota Total Abstainers’ Association, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Monpay, March 23, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: f 

Almighty God, we turn our faces day by day to Thee, who art 
the author of every good and perfect gift. 'Thou dost not with- 
hold Thy blessing from us when we cease to ask Thee. Thou 
dost care for us even though we are wayward and forgetful of 
Thy goodness and careless of Thy love for us. We must re- 
ceive Thy blessing blindly if we do not recognize Thy love and 
care. We would with open yision behold the hand that gives to 
us the blessings of life. Such a vision will multiply the joy of 
receiving and give to us also the power of giving back to Thee 
a glad response of love and gratitude for Thy love and king- 
ness to us. 

Give us the ministry of Thy grace this day that we may dis- 
charge every duty according to Thy will, that we may hold 
ever as the supreme privilege of life our right to love Thee in 
return for Thy goodness to us. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


THE CANAL ZONE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1914, I transmit herewith a copy of the report (with 
appendices) of the joint commission provided for in our treaty 
with the Republic of Panama to make awards for damages for 
property taken by the United States in the Canal Zone”; said 
report haying been made in September, 1913, by Dr. L. S. Rowe 
and Roland P. Falkner, members of said commission for the 
United States. 


The Warre House, March 21, 1914. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House: 

H. R. 11751. An act authorizing the sale of certain land to 
the county of San Diego, State of California, for public watering 
purposes ; 

H. R. 12594. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Skagit County, Wash., to construct a bridge across Swinomish 
Slough opposite the town of La Conner; 

H. R. 13091. An act to provide for drainage of Indian allot- 
ments of the Five Civilized Tribes; and 

H. R. 13771. An act extending the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1918, authorizing the construction of a bridge over 
the Missouri River near Weldon Springs Landing, Mo. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Butte, Mont., and a memorial of the Clan-na-Gael, of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the repeal of the clause 
of the Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise vessels 
from the payment of tolls, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Portsmouth and Dover, in the State of New Hampshire, remon- 
strating against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, nad importation of in- 
toxlcating beverages, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the New England Association 
of the Department of Labor, of Boston, Mass., praying for the 
enaetment of legislation granting pensions to superannuated 
ciyil-service employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a memorial of General Putnam 
Branch, American Continental League, of Pawtucket, R. I., 

remonstrating against an appropriation for the celebration of 
the so-called “One hundred years of peace among English- 
speaking peoples,” which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of Local Union No, 174, 
Brewery Workers, of Red Wing, and of sundry citizens of Moor- 
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head, Perham, Hastings, and Red Wing, all in the State of 
Minnesota, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRADY. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
citizens in Carnegie Hall, New York, Friday evening, March 20, 
1914, together with a letter which I should like to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CITIZENS’? COMMITTEE, 


29 Broadway, New York, March 20 è 
Hon. James H. BRADY S e 


United States Senate, Washington, D, O. 


Dear Sm: We have the honor to forward you copy of resolutions 
protesting 8 repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama 
ae 3 ich were passed at a great meeting of citizens at Carnegie 

n 4 
We ask your earnest consideration of this protest and hope you will 
vote skama repeal of the free-tolls provision. 
Jery respectfully, 
Saul. SEABURY, 
Chairman of Meeting. 
H. C. STIMPSOx, 
Secretary, 29 Broadicay, New York City. 


Mr. BRADY. I ask that the resolutions accompanying the 
letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at meeting of citizens in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Friday evening, March 20, 1914, 


Whereas the Panama Canal has been built upon American soil by 
American energy and paid for by the money of the American tax- 

N and is therefore an American waterway; and 

ereas this waterway is subject exclusively to the sovereignty and 

jurisdiction of the United States, and the American Congress has 
provided that it shall be o to the commerce of the world upon fair 
and reasonable terms, and has exempted from tolls American coast- 
wise eiae 5 which, under existing laws, foreign nations can not 
compete; 

Great Britain has demanded the repeal of this law which in- 
volves solely a regulation of domestic commerce and bases its de- 
mands upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, notwithstanding the facts 
that that treaty was made on the understanding that the canai 
should be built in Salter a alien to the United States, and that 
since that time the United Staes has acquired by purchase from the 
Republic of Panama the rights of sovereignty over the territory 
through which the canal has been constructed; and 

Whereas the British claim, if recognized, involves, not only the sur- 
render by the United States of sovereignty over its own territory 
and of the right to regulate its own domestic commerce but also the 
assertion of an anglo-American control over the canal; and 

Whereas the present administration at Was on has refused to 
maintain the American right and has constituted itself the champion 
of the British claim as set forth in the protest of Slr Edward Grey, 
and advocates the complete repudiation of the attitude assumed by 
the last administration in reference to the canal: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, citizens of New York, in mass legn assembled 
in Carnegie Hall, this 20th day of March, 1914, denounce the proposal 
to repeai the free-tolls provision in the Panama Canal act in cempli- 
ance with the demand or protest of any foreign power as an unjusti- 
fable surrender of American rights in the Panama Canal and an un- 
warranted abdication of American sovereignty over American territory ; 

Resolved, That we denounce it as a breach of the Monroe doctrine, 
carrying with it by implication the recognition of the British claim 
that the canal is an international body of water and not an American 
waterway, and the admission that it should in the future be subject 
to anglo-American control ; E 

Resolved, That we denounce as intolerable to patriotic American 
citizens the attitude or suggestion that the exemption of coastwise trade 
is anything but a regulation of domestic com or that the policy 
to be adopted in reference to such commerce sho be determined or 
affected by any power but the United States alone; 

Resolved, at we commend the course of the Hon. JANES A. 
O’GorMAN, United States Senator from New York, and the other Sen- 
ators and Representatives who have . the proposed 
repeal, and commend them for placing loyal eir country above 
obedience to party leaders who, although acting contrary. to the plat- 
form of their party, now seek to coerce the legislative branch of the 
Government into a surrender of American rights; 

Resolved, That we call upon the Representatives from the State of 
New York, regardless of party divisions, to stand by the exclusive right 
of the American people and the American Government to decide for 
themselyes a question thet vitally affects the commercial interests of 
this chief American port; 

Rescived, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to cach House of 
Congress and to the President: And, finally, be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the Congress of the United States to 
repudiate decisively these insolent demands of a foreign power and to 
stand like adamant against all attempts thus to surrender the vital 
interests of our country, whether these attempts be made by another 
branch of the Government, betrayed into panic by cleverly inspired 
fears of imaginary dangers. or suggested by those whose snobbish 
subseryiency to certain foreign opinion makes them, as it made the 
Tories of the days of the Revolution and as it makes the ambassador 
of to-day, look upon English claims as superior to American. rights, 
and who seek in every controversy that arises between the two coun- 
tries to serve England by the betrayal of America, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The letter and accompanying reso- 
lutions will be referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
Mr, GRONNA. I have here a petition, stgned very numer- 
ously by citizens of my State, asking for some legislation in re- 
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gard to rural credit. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD 
without reading, omitting the signatures. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, omitting the signatures, as follows: 

To the Hon. A. J. Groxna, Hon. P. J. McCumper, Hon. GEORGE M, 

Youne, Hon. P. D. Norton, and Hon. H. T. HELGESEN : 


We, the undersigned farmers and taxpayers of Morton County, 
N. Dak., recognizing that the question of rural credit is one of most 
vital importance to the future success of the rural communities of the 
United States, and being heartily in favor of legislation by Congress 
that will relieve the pressing situation that now confronts the average 
farmer with reference to obtaining money for the purpose of carrying 
on farming operations, rigs raeg etition you to use your utmost 
efforts to cause a passage of House bill No. 11897, known as the Bath- 
rick bill, which particular bill we have studied and are familiar with, 
and which bill has the approval of the “ Grange“ or“ Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of the United States.” and we believe that this 5 bill 
cans nearer offering the relief needed than any of the other bills pro- 
posed. 


Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of the Fargo and Moor- 
head Builders’ Council and the Builders and Traders’ Exchange 
of Fargo, N. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to make lawful certain agreements between employees and 
laborers and persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Portland and St. Johns, in the State of Oregon, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sheridan, 
Oreg., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. THORNTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
New Orleans, La., remonstrating against the adoption of an 

_amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, Toronto, Clay Center, Stockton, 
Le Roy, and Colley, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, Vincennes, and Fortville, all in the State 
of Indiana, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Flora, 
Veedersburg, Medaryville, Greenfield, Muncie, Carthage, Mount 
Etna, Fort Wayne, and Boonville, of 450 citizens of Hartford 
City, of 323 citizens of Elkhart, of 64 citizens of Portland, of 
690 citizens of Bluffton, of 40 citizens of Bright, of 32 citizens 
of Sullivan, and of the congregations of the German Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Boonville, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Medaryville, the United Brethren Church of Vincennes, and 
the Englewood Christian Church, of Indianapolis, all in the 
State of Indiana, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, ad impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present two letters from business firms in 
my State, relative to the proposed increased rates on magazines, 
books, and catalogues. I ask that the letters may be printed 
in the Record, and referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. { 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., March 18, 191}. 


Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We wish to enter our protest against the proposed in- 
crease on magazines and trade papers which at present enjoy the 
second-class mail privileges. 

We believe that if is increase is put into effect it will greatly 
. the publications, and quite naturally the printing business 
will suffer. 

We trust that you may see your way clear to use your influence 
against this increase of postal rates on publications. y 

Very truly, yours, 
COZZENS & BHATON, 
By L. M. COZZENS. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., March 16, 191}. 


Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O. 
DEAR Sin: Please take note that the new rates on catalogues and 


books went into effect to-day, and this is the way it affects our con- 
cern, 


whieh is coy one of thousands nyme their best to sell their 
goods throughout the United States by the aid of catalogues: 

Up to the present time we could send our catalogue, which weighs 
9 ounces, to any part of the United States or its possessions for 5 
cents. Beginning to-day, we are obliged to pay 11 cents to send this 
catalogue to California that we may solicit trade, and at the same 
time it costs us only 5 cents to send the catalogne and solicit trade 
in Indiana. It will cost us 12 cents to solicit trade in the Philippine 
Islands, where before it cost us only 5 cents. 

Now, we do not understand why, as plain business men, the Govern- 
ment of this country should impose any such unfair tax on us, namely. 
as to discourage our soliciting business in one part of the United 
States against another part. e believe that the fair and square way 
is for the Government to assist the manufacturer in getting or solicit- 
ing all the business that he can possibly get, and not to throw any 
such handicaps as the present rates on catalogues referred to. 

Now, there is another thing to consider which the Representative or 
Congressman does not have in view, namely, in a manufacturing con- 
cern the catalogues are usually posted and mailed by boys, and where 
the rate is the same on all catalogues it is a very rap matter to attach 
the postage stamps. By this new rate, however, it is necessary in the 
rush of the day to stop and look up the stage rate on every cata- 
logue that goes out of the manufacturers’ office, simply because this new 
rate calls for a different rate for every territory or zone. We must ad- 
mit that some very peculiar rules and laws are being placed in effect 
the last few years, and it does seem as though most of them were 
pushed through without any consideration of the hardships imposed on 
the manufacturers or business men. 

We, as manufacturers, have always felt that the Government of this 
country gave little or no assistance to the manufacturer in soliciting 
his export trade, but we did not think that conditions would arise 
whereby the Government would place handicaps on the manufacturer 
for soliciting his business in his own country. 

We believe that the life of this country is more or less in the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the laboring man, who is dependent on the manu- 
facturer, and therefore we believe it is up to the Government of this 
country to look after its welfare by assisting the manufacturer in every 
way possible instead of placing handicaps before him continually. 

We should be very pleased, indeed, to haye you consider this matter of 
catalogue postage, and we are confident that you will hear complaints 
from other sources. 

Awaiting further favors, we remain, 

Yours, truly, 
W. F. & JOHN Barnes Co. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, III., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
celebration of the so-called One hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Detroit, Caseville, Menominee, Bay City, Grand Rapids, 
Stambaugh, and Channing, and of the Federation of Labor of 
Detroit, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Emanuel Missionary Col- 
lege, of Berrien Springs; the Equal Suffrage Association of 
Kalamazoo; the Country Club of Constantine; the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Men’s Alliance of 
Sturgis; Local Grange No. 1382, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Benzonia; the congregations of the United Brethren Church 
and the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Adrian; the 
First Baptist Church of Greenville; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Manistee; the Methodist Episcopal Church of Cass- 
opolis; the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Cadillac; the 
Baptist Church of Oxford; the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Dundee; the Evangelical Sunday School of Mendon; the Sani- 
tarium and -Central Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Battle Creek; the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Athens; of sundry citizens of Ludington and Oxford; of the 
congregation of the Congregational Church of Wheatland; the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Wheatland; the 
Methodist Episcopal Congregation of Montague; and the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Fremont, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Lawton Camp, No. 1, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Bay City, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting pensions to widows and or- 
phans of soldiers of the Spanish-American War, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the District Farmers’ In- 
stitute, of Grand Rapids, Mich., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the law regulating parcel post, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Coopers- 
ville, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
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District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the National Retirement Asso- 
ciation, of Traverse, Mich., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting pensions to superannuated civil-service em- 
ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment., 

He also presented a petition of the Marquette-Alger County 
Medical Society, of Ishpeming, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Jewish Woman's Club of 
Detroit; of the Review Club of Detroit; of the Sorosis Club, of 
Detroit; and of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, ail in 
the State of Michigan, praying that an appropriation be made 
for the control and prevention of floods, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of Local Grange No. 1088, of 
Hart; Algoma Grange, of Rockford; Local Grange No. 1446, of 
Faithorn; Local Grange No. 1506, ef Galesburg; tna Grange, 
No. 810, of Morley; Flint River Grange, of North Branch; El- 
bridge Center Grange, of Elbridge; Richmond Grange, No. 878, 
of Reed City; Local Grange No. 700, of Twelve Corners; Mont- 
calm Grange, No. 318, of Greenville; Lewiston Grange, No. 
1234, of Lewis, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State 
of Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish a system of rural credits, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented the memorial of W. F. Wilson, of 
Hot Springs, Ark., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which was re- 
ferred to the Cémmittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Argenta, 
Ark., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Prescott 
Branch and Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beyer- 
ages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Reading, Mich., praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution te prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Colonel Lewis Camp, No. 32, 
Sons of Veterans, of Essex, Conn., and a memorial of Wadhams 
Post, No. 49, Department of Connecticut, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against any change 
being made in the United States flag, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

He also presented a memorial of the Norwich Savings Society, 
of Norwich, Conn., and a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against the dismem- 
berment of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
system, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against an appro- 
priation for the celebration of the so-called One hundred years 
of peace among English-speaking peoples,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wilmington, N. C., praying for the repeal of the clause 
of the Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise vessels 
from the payment of tolls, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. SMOOT presented a petition of 21 citizens of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., protesting against the 


repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which 
I ask may be printed in the Rxconp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


wise shipping, and is urging that our domestic commerce in 
through said canal be taxed the same as foreign shipping —. z 
he Pacific coast 


a tax levied upon our co les passing through the canal 
gives the railroads that additional advantage in rates and is, to that 
extent, a tax to our industries; that at the proposed rate it means 
3 cents less on each box of apples, 33 cents less on each bushel of 
wheat, 8 cents a thousand less on shingles, and a dollar and a half 
to two dollars per thousand less for our lumber, and affecting every 
industry in the State of Washington in proportion: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, That in case Con- 
goe accepts the English and President Wilson's interpretation of the 

y-Pauncefote treaty and imposes toll charges, that, that event, it 
is the duty of our Federal Congress to enact at once a law granting a 
subsidy to all coastwise shipping passing through the canal that will 
equal in amount to the toll charges, and that a sufficient amount be 
. annually fro. to pay said 


m the receipts of the canal 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented memorials of Schofield Post, 
No. 126, Department of Washington and Alaska, Grand Army of 
the Republic, and Schofield Women’s Relief Corps, No. 12, of 
Port Orchard, Wash., remonstrating against any change being 
made in the United States flag, which were referred to the 
Committee on ths Judiciary. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I present a memorial signed by 443 citizens 
of the second congressional district of Kentucky and also 62 
individual memorials from citizens of Fayette County, Ky., 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution for the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of alcoholic liquors. I ask that the memorials may be 
received and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorials will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, BRADLEY presented petitions of 100 citizens of Fulton, 
75 citizens of Paducah, and 250 citizens of Louisville, all in the 
State of Kentucky, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SEEDS, BULBS, ETC., BY MAIL, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (S. 4980) to amend an act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 9, 1914. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, and I will state briefly why I make 
the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants shall hereafter be embraced in and carried as fourth-class matter 
and for the same rates of : Provided, That all packages thereof 
containing 8 ounces or less s be charged for at the rate of 1 cent 
for 2 ounces or fraction thereof: Provided further, That the Postmaster 
General may, in his discretion, by order, the time within which all 
parcels of the fourth class shall be delivered. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There being objection, the bill goes 
to the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, I with- 
draw the objection I made to the consideration of the bill re- 
ported by the Senator from Alabama. I misunderstood the 
purport of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the bili? I ask to have 
it read for information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read. It relates 
to the sending of seeds, cuttings, and so forth, through the 
mail. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


— 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 5002) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the State of Idaho the Lemhi School and Agency plant 
and lands on the former Lemhi Reservation, in the State of 
Idaho; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 5003) to establish a farm loans bureau in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, and to enable such bureau to make 
loans on farm lands; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 5004) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
2 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GALLINCER: 

A bill (S. 5005) to establish a fishe 
the Atlantic coast of the United Sta 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5006) auhorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Grand Army of the Republic post at Chariton, Iowa, two 
brass or bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages, and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5007) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Stahl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 5008) granting an increase of pension to Ruth Ella 
Irwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (8. 5009) granting an increase of pension to Bridget 
M. Fauls; 

A bill (S. 5010) granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. 
Hagan; 

A bill (S. 5011) granting a pension to Sarah R. Dexter; and 

A bill (S. 5012) granting an merease of pension to Louise M, 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS (for Mr. LODGE) : 

A bill (S. 5018) granting a pension to Cornelius A. Ahearne; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5014) for the relief of William A. Rose; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMAN; 

A bill (S. 5015) for the relief of E. J. Finch, heir of Patrick 
D. Gilchrist, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5016) to protect American shipping, governmental 
and private, from foreign monopoly and control in the stand- 
ard of construction and classification; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5017) granting a pension to Caroline Chambers 
{with arses oa papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARRED 
~ A bill (8. 5018) 1 a pension to Anna L. Power; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (8. 5019) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Pope; and 

A bill (S. 5020) granting an increase of pension to John 
S. Chandler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5021) granting a pension to James W. Hughes; and 

A bill (S. 5022) granting a pension to Annie Davis (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5023) to waive the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy for two years in the case of 

Commissary Steward Charles C. L. Haskell; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 5024) granting an increase of pension to Louis C. 
Leto {with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) granting to the Bismarck 
Water Supply Co. 2n easement in and to certain lands belong- 
ing to the United States; te the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


experiment station on 
; to the Commitee on 


By Mr. POMERENE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) creating a commission to 
examine the relations between the District of Columbia and 
3 Government; to the Committee on the Distriet of 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amendment providing for the 
appointment of 1 clerk of class 4 (indexer) in the Office of the 
Naval Records of the Rebellion, Navy Department, intended to 
be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADY submitted an amendment authorizing an investi- 
gation by the Court of Claims of the claim of Neils Anderson 
and William Winchell, and others, caused by the construction 
of the reservoir for storing water for the purpose of irrigating 
lands on the Fort Hall Reservation, in Idaho, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN D. SULLIVAN, 


On motion of Mr. MoCUMBER, it was 


Ordered, Pico the peers. e 3 ing bills 8. 5007 and 8. 6101, 
Sixty-second Se, granting pension to John D. Sullivan, be with- 
1 ly tres: the of the ena no adverse report having been made 


PRINTING OF TREATIES (S. DOC. NO. 456). 


On motion of Mr. Wurra{ms, it was 


Ordered, That Senate es eee No. 85, Fifty-seventh Congr first 
session (Interoceanie Can ae on-Bulwer 2 of April 1 19. 1850 i 


Senate dae dest Congress, first session, History 00 
33 Pro} 38 ih the yton-Bulwer treaty; te Executive 
Documen venth Congress, second session, Panama Canal 


(treaty ‘with Colombia), 1 Hay-Herrfin; Senate Document No. 32, Fifty- 
eighth Congress, second session (treaty with Panama), Hay- Bunau- 
Varilla, be printed as one document, and that 1,000 additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


REVENUES OF RAIL CARRIERS, ETC. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution and ask to have 
it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 310), as follows: 
Resolved, That the Interstate Commeree Commission be, and it here! 
is, directed to transmit to the Senate, from time to. time as taken an 
transcribed, a copy of all evidence introduced exhibits received 
in anara by commission at hearings in the cases Docket No. 
5860, entitled 3 of rail carriers in official classification terrl- 
tory,” and T. and S. Docket No. 333, entitled “ Rate increases in official 

classification territory. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think, Mr. President, there 
will be any objection interposed to the present consideration of 
the resolution. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered at this time. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had, on 
March 20, 1914, approved and signed the following act and joint 
resolution: 

S. 746. An act for the relief of Capt. Frank Parker; and 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution for the appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


RADIUM-BEARING ORES. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer an amendment to Senate bill 
4405, generally known as the radium bill, the bill to provide 
for and encourage the prospecting, mining, and treatment of 
radium-bearing ores in lands belonging to the United States, for 
the purpose of securing an adequate supply of radium for 
Government and other hospitals in the United States, and for 
other purposes. I ask that the proposed amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Secretary. Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill and insert: 

That whenever the President shall find that the supply of radium in 
the United States is or will become inadequate by reason of its exporta- 
tion or the 5 of ores containing radium and shall make procla- 
mation t shall be unlawful to ere exeept under such limita- 
tions and poe 72 — as the President shall prescribe, any radium or ores 


containing radium in sufficient quantity for extraction from any place 
ai the United States until otherwise ordered by the President or by 


ogress. 
ger 2. That any shipment of radium or ores containing 2 9 ga — 
quantities sufficient for extraction, bars prs declared unlawfu 
such proclamation, shall be punishable ne 7 ees exceed $10, 000 
im t not exceeding two years, oa by bo 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the bill to which I have 
offered this amendment is pending before the Senate and likely 
to be taken up for consideration almost any day. I regard it as 
a matter of very great importance, and it is of peculiar impor- 
tance to my own State, because it is said that, so far as lands 
have been discovered in the United States, Utah and Colorado 
contain the only ores carrying radium. Therefore I should 
like to have the permission of the Senate to say just a word at 
this time with reference to this amendment, so that before the 
bill is taken up the proposed amendment may be given such 
consideration by Members of the Senate as they think it 
warrants. = 

The bill which is before the Senate provides, in substance, 
that hereafter the United States Government shall be given the 
preference right to purchase all ores which may be extracted 
from lands located. It creates no obligation on the part of the 
United States to buy the ores, but compels the mining locator to 
sell all ores containing radium to the Government. 

It further provides for an appropriation of $150,000 for the 
purpose of erecting and equipping a suitable building or build- 
ings for radium extraction and a further appropriation of 
$300,000 for the treatment of radium-bearing ores and the ex- 
traction of radium during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

It will therefore be seen that this bill proposes to put the 
Government of the United States into the business of manufac- 
turing radium and makes an initial appropriation of nearly half 
a million dollars for that purpose. Of course that means that 
next year it will be followed by an appropriation of perhaps a 
million dollars, and no one can foresee how much money will be 
appropriated in the future for that business. 

Personally I am very much opposed to the Government of the 
United States going into any kind of business. I think it would 
be a great mistake for the Government to embark in this busi- 
ness. It is a business which can be carried on by private parties 
quite as successfully as any other business. 

The principal ground, as I understand it, for the passage of 
the proposed bill is because the United States is unable to re- 
tain within its own borders the radium which is being extracted. 
It send to the desk and ask to have read a statement in the 
‘Washington Post of this morning, purporting to quote from the 
annual report of the Director of the Bureau of Mines upon this 
subject. It is very brief, and I ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears nons, and the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Radium needs of the United States were represented yesterday in a 
striking manner by Joseph A. Holmes, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
in his annual report. are is monopolizing the metal, he says, add- 
ing 15 there is a pitiful lack of the healing substance in American 

It is estimated that in the United States 75,000 persons die each 
year from cancer,” says the report. “ Radium is considered the most 
promising cure for certain types of cancer, and in many cases where 
surgical operations are not practicable it is said to be the only known 


cure for this terrible . But the serious barrier to progress in 
demonstrating these facts is the scarcity of radium. 


NOT MORE THAN 2 GRAMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


“There is probably not more than 80 grams (about 1 ounce) of 
radium now available for use in such treatment in all countries. Of 
this amount there is ee not more than 2 grams of radium bromide 
in the United States, and this is in the hands of a few surgeons. Prob- 
ably 15 grams of radium bromide was produced during 1912; and of 
this 15 grams nearly 11.5 grams was extracted in various Euro 
countries from ores shipped from the United States—mainly from 
rado and Utah. 

“ Meanwhile, American hospitals are vainly endeavoring to purchase 
and bring back to the United States for their own_use some small part 
of this radium, even at such prices as $120,000 to $160,000 per grain. 

ALL GOVERNMENTS RETAINING IT. 

“The fact that thus far the United States has been able to obtain 
not more than 2 grams of radium is due to the fact that in Europe 
all the governments and speculative ag neles are endeavoring to procure 
and retain supplies of radium, and the American people are only now 
awakening to realization of this fact.” 

Mr. Holmes describes the work of the Government radium laboratory 
at Denver, where the bureau is attempting to develop processes for ex- 
tracting the metal from its ores economically. 

“The investigation has been delayed,” says his report, because 
nearly all radium-bearing ores mined in this country have for several 
poe been shipped to various European countries and -there treated 

secret processes, not only for their radium, but also for their vana- 
um and uranium contents.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not, of course, in- 
tend or desire to enter upon any discussion of the policy of this 
bill at this time. I simply content myself by calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to its revolutionary character. I think it is 
an exceedingly unfortunate tendency of the Government of the 
United States, of which this is one manifestation, of going into 
private business. The evil which this bill seeks to remedy is 
one which can be reached in, perhaps, not a usual but a per- 
fectly legal way, by prohibiting the exportation of radium and 
the ores containing radium from the United States. That that 


olo- 


is a power which belongs to the Congress of the United States, 
and a power which by Congress may be delegated to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I think there can be no doubt. 

One of the earliest examples which we have in history of the 
exercise of this power, so far as I am informed, was the act of 
the British Parliament as far back as 1766, when, in appre- 
hension of famine, an act was passed which, in effect, pro- 


hibited the exportation of corn from Great Britain. We have 
invoked the same principle within recent years when we have 
authorized the President of the United States to forbid the 
exportation of coal or of arms or other munitions of war, not 
because we were engaged in war, but for a purpose entirely out- 
side of that—because we did not desire that these munitions 
should be used in certain conflicts beyond our borders, There 
are ample precedents for this sort of legislation, and it seems 
to me that the amendment I have proposed would cover all the 
evils which we seek to remedy without committing the United 
States to a policy which I think is a mistaken one, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am very much pleased indeed 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has this morn- 
ing invited the attentiqh of the Senate to this bill. It was my 
purpose to give notice—and I now give notice—that at the con- 
clusion of the morning business on to-morrow I shall ask the 
Senate to take up the bill for consideration, and I express the 
fervent hope that unanimous consent will be given for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Everybody recognizes the urgency of the necessity for legis- 
lation on this matter. The Senator from Utah, who has just 
addressed the Senate, evidencing his opposition to the bill re- 
ported by the committee, proposes a substitute for it which 
could only be considered in a case of dire emergency. It is sug- 
gested by him that the legislation proposed by the committee is 
revolutionary in character, and possibly it may be justly so 
characterized. He proposes, upon his side, however, legisla- 
tion which, if it is not altogether without precedent, is equally 
revolutionary in character; that is to say, he proposes instead 
that the export of ores containing radium be absolutely pro- 
hibited. It is not the time now to discuss the merits of these 
matters. As indicating the necessity for urgency of legis- 
lation, however, let me remark that information has come to me 
within the last day or two that in the county of San Juan, in the 
State represented by the distinguished Senator who has just 
now addressed the Senate, there were 142 locations of land 
containing radium-bearing ores made since the 1st of January 
last. It is perfectly obvious that the probability of the value 
and price of this commodity rising in the future has induced a 
perfect race for the location of the remainder of the public 
lands that contain deposits of radium-bearing ores. It is for 
that reason that I think the remedy suggested by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah does not meet the 
requirements of the case. The absorption would go on just ex- 
actly the same under the legislation which is proposed by him. 

The legislation proposed by the committee is for the purpose 
of preventing the further appropriation of radium-bearing lands 
by the interests whose attention has thus far been directed to 
them. As illustrative of that activity and as indicating the 
necessity for speedy action, I might here say that a single cor- 
poration engaged in the business of extracting radium from 
ores, whose place of business is in the city of Pittsburgh, is 
now the owner of something like 150 of these claims. Another 
organization is the owner of 80 of these claims. Out with us 
in the mining country it is a rather extraordinary condition of 
affairs when a single company acquires so many claims as that 
of even the more abundant minerals, such as gold and silyer 
and copper and lead bearing ores. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator allow a ques- 
tion for the information of the RECORD? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will ask how many acres are 
included in one of these claims to which the Senator from 
Montana refers? 

Mr. WALSH. Generally the acreage is 20, and as, according 
to the best information we have, about 1,000 locations have been 
made, that would signify the appropriation of about 20,000 acres. 
Of course, it is open to question as to whether many of these 
claims will be found to be productive in commercial quantities. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator will permit me to say at 
that point that under the mining laws of the United. States it 
will be necessary that at least $100 worth of work shall be done 
upon each one of these claims every year; so that, unless they 
are productive, they will probably go back to the public domain 
in a short time. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is the case. As to how many 
of them will justify the continuous expenditure of money for 
work, the committee has no information. Anyway, I trust that 
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we shall have an opportunity to present this matter to the con- 
sideration of the te for action to-morrow. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that in the State of Colorado, according to 
the testimony that is before the committee, there is a strip of 
ground 5 miles wide and 150 miles long that is said to contain 
radium-bearing ores upon which locations can be and have been 
made. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not desire to allow the 
statement of the Senator from Colorado just made to go with- 
out a word of explanation. The testimony given before the 
committee was not that there is an area 150 miles long and 
from 5 to 25 miles wide that produces radium-bearing ores, but 
simply that discoveries have been made within an area having 
such bounds as those, and that within that area the number of 
claims which I have indicated have been located. One would 
get an entirely erroneous idea if he reached the conclusion that 
there was an area of radium- bearing ores of any such extent 
as that. 

MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a motion in the nature of a resolution, coming over from a pre- 
ceding day. It will be stated. 

The Srecrrrary. Motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] that the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encour- 
age and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that the motion may go 
over without prejudice and remain on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is that the motion 
may go over without prejudice. 

Mr. MYERS. Until to-morrow. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the motion will go over withont prejudice. 

The morning business is closed, and the calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order, 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I present a statement signed by four residents 
of New Orleans as a “committee of arrangements,” purporting 
to represent the sentiments of a meeting of Irish-American 
citizens assembled in the city of New Orleans on the 17th of 
March, and sent to the Louisiana delegation in Congress for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I ask for its insertion therein and that it be read to the 
Senate by the Secretary, requesting that he will place par- 
ticular emphasis on that part of the document commenting on 
myself, and after the reading I desire to offer some remerks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., March E, 191}. 

We, citizens of New Orleans, La., of Irish birth or descent, assembled 
to honor the memory of St. Patrick, the . — apoena of Ireland, pro- 
claim anew our all ce to this great public, in which so many 
millions of our race have found a home and to which they have given 
loyal and unstinted ce from the revolutionary to the present 
day, watering its battle fields with their blood and contributing their 
full share to the 8 up of the strength and prosperity which have 

est powèr on earth, 
t to fall St on us 2 the law 
d, and which has ever been exer unselfishly for the 
welfare and glory of the United States and the promotion and exten- 
oon of the principles of government established the fathers of the 
epublie. 

e resent and repel the attempt of a section of the daily press, in- 
spired by foreign influence and acting for English interest, 5 restrict 
and limit the exercise of our citizenhsip to the mere act of voting and 
to misrepresent our motives to our fellow citizens. 

In elvil life as well as in war our race has done its full duty 
to the United States, and never has that duty been more loyally 
performed than in our warnings, based on our better, more intimate, 
and more recent knowledge of English methods, inst the insidious 
wiles of British diplomacy, which secks under the mask of peace 
. our Government in the quarrels and rivalries of the Old 

We . Senator O'GORMAN on his timely and truthful ex- 
posure of the real purpose of Andrew Carnegie-Anglo-American alliance 
and the incorporation of the United States in the British Empire, 
and we denounce as un-American and unpatriotic the attacks made 
on him by the New York papers, the World, the Evening Post, and 
the Times. Unable to controvert his unanswerable statements of. facts, 
these papers, which always take sides against the United States—our 
Dally Picayune among them—in every controversy with England, 
were obliged to fall back on misrepresentation and putation of un- 
worthy motives, which were offensive to the whole body of Irish 


citizenship. 
We test against the appropriation by Congress or by 


our city 
One 


or State government of any public money for the so-call 


hundred years of peace celebration” as improper and unfair to those 
countries of Europe ‘which were uniformly friendly to this Republic 
when England was bitterly hostile and plotting its disruption. We 
8 against the tepas of the free-toll provision of the Panama 
anal act at the dictation of England. We affirm that the free-tolls 

rovision dees not violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that England, 

aving openly broken the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by annexing the Belize 

territory, is not In a tion to charge the United States with a breach 
of national honor. he is now at ps ong to dictate the terms on 
th hers in an American water- 


would do for the right, no matter the consequence. 

13,000,000 citizens at the last presidential elec- 
tion voted for free tolls—6,292,718 Democrats, 4,057,4 By yore nat : 
have free tolls in their platform; and while not in the publican 
platform, which was silent on this question, its candidate approved 
same and received 8,399,221 votes. We also submit that the passing of 
our ships free would give them a chance to compete with subsidized 
ships of England, plac >! them on an equal footing. That to 8 th 

a 


e 
American people ad not rge 
them with ignorance. That the rty platforms, whether by 


President, Senators, 
of the Socialist Part 


is being ‘or treasonable purposes, and if so same be se and con- 
fiseated by the Government and those engaged therein be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. 


We demand that Senator Root be compelled to explain the abuse of 
his franking eres, 
Resolved, t copies of this declaration be sent to our Representa- 
tives from Louisiana in both Houses of Congress for representation to 
bave same printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Hon. JOHN FITZPATRICK, 
Joun J. O'NEILL, 
J. HARRY FARR, 
Frank II. KILLEEN, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


E. F. FOLEY, 


Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I can not properly charac- 
terize this attack on myself by\any other expression than that 
of scurrilons. 

I do not believe this “declaration,” as it is called in the 
closing paragraph, was passed on or eyen submitted to a public 
meeting of the Irish-American citizens of New Orleans, 

None of the papers of that city containing accounts of the 
celebration of St. Patrick's day on March 17 published it or 
alluded to it. 

I do not know any of the parties whose names are affixed to 
this “ declaration” except Capt. John Fitzpatrick, and my inti- 
mate acquaintance of many years with him justifies me in say- 
ing that unless he tells me so I shall not believe that he signed 
a statement referring to me in such scurrilous language. 

Without any personal knowledge on the subject or without 
any information from any source concerning it, it is my belief 
that this document was prepared by one man, or possibly by 
two or three men, whose judgment, in view of the remarkable 
language used with reference to myself, I charitably conclude 
must have been blinded by their inherited dislike for England, 
possibly stimulated at the time by a state of spiritual exaltation. 

About two years ago, when the question of passing or renew- 
ing an arbitration treaty with Great Britain was before the 
Senate, I declared I would not yote for it in that shape, becanse 
it might require the submission to arbitration of a question 
involving the national honor of the United States. 

I was not influenced in the matter by any feeling of preju- 
dice against England, and I would have taken the same position 
if the treaty had been with any other country. 

Shortly afterwards I received copies of resolutions from 
various Irish-American societies of seyeral cities, including New 
Orleans, warmly commending my attitude. 

I felt morally sure that, while these societies had the honor 
of the American Nation at heart as much as myself, they were 
also largely influenced by their dislike of England. 

But now, when in accordance with what I conceive to be the 
best interest generally of my country I am willing to vote on a 
question in a way they think would be pleasing to England, the 
parties signing this “ declaration” revile me as one who is will- 
ing to sacrifice the interest of his State and country instead of 
standing up for them as any true American would do. 

Again, I feel morally sure that a large factor in determining the 
position of these parties against me is their dislike of England. 


A true copy. 
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I am not standing here to deny the right of Irish-Americans 
to resent the treatment of Ireland by England in the past, as 
disclosed by the light of history, but I think it unfortunate that 
such a consideration should infiuence the judgment of these citi- 
zens in the determination of present American public questions, 
and still more unfortunate that they should impute improper 
motives to other citizens acting in the discharge of their civic 
duty because the ideas of these other citizens may not accord 
with their own. 

I certainly do not decry the loyalty of our Irish-American citi- 
zens to our common country, nor the fact that they have greatly 
contributed to its advancement by their course in both war and 
peace; and assuredly I could have no personal prejudice against 
the descendants of a race whose blood flows in the veins of my 
children on their mother’s side, and in honor of whose patron 
saint no member of my family, wherever they were, have failed 
85 the last 25 years nearly to wear the green on the 17th of 

arch. 

Nor would I think of denying that all of them who are 
American citizens, no matter how short the period since they or 
their ancestors came to this country, have the same rights in 
every respect as American citizens to assist in the determina- 
tion of American questions that I have. 

But I deny their right to assume, as the signers of this “ decla- 
ration” assume, that they are better or more loyal and patri- 
otic Americans than I am. 

In the light of facts it is fair to presume that I have as much 
right to be as proud of the honor of my country and as zealous 
in maintaining it as themselves, considering that my ancestors 
in both paternal and maternal lines settled in it prior to 1670, 
and that my ancestors played no small part in throwing off the 
yoke of England during the war for American independence, 
when the ancestors of nine-tenths of them were still in Ireland. 

I very frankly admit that I am glad when my course on public 
matters meets with the approval of any considerable number of 
Americans, whether or not they are foreign born or the de- 
seendants of foreign-born ancestors, but I do not admit their 
right to abuse me because I do not see matters from their view- 
point. 

And I shall yote on all questions pertaining to the public 
welfare according to the dictates of my own conscience, and if 
at any time it seems to me that the public welfare can be sub- 
served by a reversal of a position I took at some previous time 
I shall not be ashamed nor afraid to change. 

As for the charge in this “declaration” that by my change I 
am sacrificing the interest of my State or of its principal city, 
it is sufficient to say I do not believe it, nor do I believe that 
any considerable number of the citizens of Louisiana so think. 

And, at any rate, it is to the great mass of the voters of 
Louisiana that I am responsible for my official conduct and not 
to any subdivision of it. 


JAMES F. SELLERS. 


Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, on Saturday I asked and ob- 
tained unanimous consent for the consideration of Senate reso- 
lution 278. It was postponed on account of the absence of the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams]. I now, 
through the indulgence of the Senator from Colorado, ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield with the understanding that this is a 
matter which will not provoke any great amount of controversy 
or take much time. : 

Mr. OLIVER. 
request. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 278) reported by Mr. WII HAus from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate on the 6th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he hereb; 
is, nuthorized and directed to appoint James F. Sellers an additiona 
messenger, who shall be paid at the rate of $1,200 per annum from the 
contingent fund of the ate, upon vouchers to approved by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
until otherwise provided for by law. 

Mr. OLIVER. I move to strike out “$1,200” and insert 
“ $1,050,” the amount Mr. Sellers is now receiving. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up 
much of the time of the Senate; but as this matter was dis- 
cussed the other day while I was out, and as the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OveErMAN] referred to the fact that the ex- 
penses paid from the contingent fund had increased by $50,000, 
I desire to call attention to the fact that the Senate, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1910, to March 13, 1914, has made appropriations of 


If it leads to debate, I will withdraw the 


$163,514.72 for investigating committees. I shall not refer in 
detail to those until I come to some of the mone recent ones. 

We have tried, upon the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses, to hold down 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire how long it will take 
the Senator to make this statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think it will take very long. 
Unanimous consent has been given for the consideration of the 
resolution, 

Mr. THOMAS. I yielded the floor only with the understand- 
ing that this matter would not take any great amount of time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think it will take very much time; 
but I do want to call attention to the expenditures beginning on 
page 3 of the statement, the entire body of which I will ask to 
have published. 

In the first place, the Committee on Education and Labor 
spent $7,937 and some cents, in round numbers $8,000, upon 
an investigation of the strike in the Paint Creek coal fields of 
West Virginia. The Committee on the Judiciary, investigating 
the charge of lobbying, spent $10,159.83. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations, investigating the fomenting disorders in Mexico 
under resolution of July 26, 1912, spent $7,442. The expenses 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, investigating the sol- 
diers’ home at Los Angeles, Cal., were $3,374. 

The expenses of some other committees I will not call atten- 
tion to now because I do not want to take up the time that has 
been agreed to be given to the Senator from Colorado, but I 
wish to say that for this Congress alone the entire increase, 
with the exception of two or three thousand dollars, has been 
from these investigating committees. I wish to add that after 
the investigating committees are seemingly through with the 
work, for which they have been provided extra help, very fre- 
quently the employees continue upon the roll in spite of all that 
I can do or say. 

I ask that this list may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Expenses of various Senate committees making certain investigations 


and holding hearings on different subjects matter, pursuant to Senate 
resolutions, from Feb. 9, 1910, to Mar. 13, 191}. 


the in- 
creased cost of living, under resolution of Feb. 9: 


Payment to witnesses 2, 337. 33 
Stenographic services 920. 00 
$8, 709. 82 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, investigatin 
whether corrupt methods were used in the election o 
United States Senator William Lorimer, under resolu- 
tion of June 20, 1910: 
Traveling and hotel expenses of United 
States Senators «„ $3, 702. 69 
Expenses of witnesses 1. 102. 17 
6e . ̃ —.!. 8 j . 00 
Stenographie services 4. 336. 75 
—— 10, 141. 61 
Expenses of the Committee on the Judiciary, holding hear- 
ings on “Any subject or matters before the committee,” 
under resolution of May 4, 1911: 
Expenses of witnesses $240. 44 
Stenographic services 222. 50 404 61 
Expenses of the Committee on Finance, making investiga- 
tions of internal-revenue customs, under resolution of 
May 4, 191%, clerical: help. 3 ne ee 4,184.16 
Expenses of the Committee on Appropriations holding 
hearings on “Any matters or subjects before the com- 
mittee,” under resolution of May 22, 1911, official ste- 
ae Lite UR CaSO EONS ASL ARE BON LEA Roe SUES 427.50 
Expenses of the Committee on Commerce, holding hearings 
on “Any subject or matters before the committee,” under 
resolution of May 22, 1911, stenographic services 118. 75 


Expenses of the Committee on Territories, making investi- 
gations of the needs and ulrements of the people of 
Alaska, under resolution of May 29, 1911, clerical assist- - G 


ENT as a as See ne aaa aan sae 1,777.50 
Expenses of the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
ons investigating whether corrupt methods were used 
in the election of United States Senator William Lorimer 
under resolution of June 7, 1911: 
Senators’ $779. 94 
Hotel ex 5,145, 15 
Clerical 315. 60 
Witnesses 12, 353.13 
Expert aceountant 2 2, 366. 19 
Stenographic service „ 18, 520. 52 
omnes Sas r A EE EET AEA S A 13, 685. 64 
— 58,166.17 
Expenses of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
investigating changes necessary in the Postal System 
under resolution of June 16, 1911: 
Clerics): Delp so ee saa $1, 239. 10 
Stenographic serviees „ 1. 701. 25 
2. 940. 38 


Expenses of the Committee on Interstate Commerce investi- 
ting desirable changes in laws regulating and control- 


ing corporations, rsons, and firms engaged in inter- 

state commerce under resolution of July 26, 1911: 
I a epee ene 875, 00 
Stenographie service 2, 617. 40 i 


2, 992.40 
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and Elections in- 
were used in the 
Senator Isaac STEPHENSON 


8285. 30 


Expenses of the Committee on 8 
vestigating whether corrupt methods 
election of United States 
under resolution of Aug. 15, 1911: 

Expenses of United States Senators 
eee ee Se Seen eines 
Expenses of witnesses 
Hotel expenses. 2-5 —T—½: J3 
Stenographic services 


5 of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals takin, 
8 Isthmus of Panama under resolution o 
ec. 18, 


Expenses of Senators $99. 10 
Stenographic services 545. 40 644 80 
Expenses of the Committee on Commerce investigating 
causes leading to the wreck of the White Star liner 
Titanic under resolution of Apr. 17, 1912: 
8 r an e $248. 
Railroad and hotel expenses- 2, 079. 49 
.. 2 85 = 
tenographic service s i 
7 — 8, 814. 39 
Expenses of the Committee on Privileges and Elections in- 
vestigating campa contributions under resolution of 
Apr. 29 and Aug. 26, 1912: 
Payment to witnesses............._.-___ $3, 833. 46 
Clerical DD oi eae 1, 668. 
Stenographic service 44454 2, 566. 78 8, 068, 48 
Expenses of the Committee on Foreign Relations investi- 
gating fomenting disorders in Mexico under resolution 
of July 26, 1912: 
Railroad and hotel expenses $3, 284. 54 
Expenses of United States marshal______ 937. 00 
Clerical assistance 4% 2, 259. 92 
Stenographic services 961. 30 
— — F., 442. 96 
Expenses of the Committee on Military Affairs investigat- x 
ing Soldiers’ Home at Los Angeles, Cal, under resolu- 
tion of Aug. 19, 1912: 
Expenses of United States Senators $917. 00 
Clerical assistane „ 371. 50 
Stenographic services 2. 085. 88 
— 3, 374. 35 
Expenses of the Committee on Education and Labor in- 
vestigating the strike in the Paint Creek coal fields of 
West Virginia under resolution of May 27, 1913: 
Payment of witnesses „% $3, 402. 33 
Clerical assistance 965. 15 
Railroad fare and hotel bill 1, 678. 32 
Stenographic services 1, 891. 50 
— — 7. 937. 30 
Expenses of the Committee on the Judiclary investigating 
the charge that a lobby is peng maintained at Wash- 
ington or elsewhere to influence legislation under resolu- 
tions of May 29, June 6 and 26, and Aug, 9, 1913: 
Payment to witnesses $3, 307. 11 
Clerical assistance , 250. 72 
Stenographic service 4, 602. 00 
— — 10, 159. 83 
Expenses of the joint commission to investigate the feasi- 
bility of establishing a tuberculosis sanitarium and im- 
ounding waters in Yakima Indian Reseryation under 
hry ae acca ha bill, etc., under resolution of Sept. 
912: 
Railroad and hotel expenses 8687. T4 
Stenographic services 110. 00 
Senators“, Members’, and clerks’ expenses 510. 08 
1, 807. 82 
(The above items represent one-half of the expenses.) 
Expenses of the Committee on 5 and Currency under 
resolution of Nov. 6, 1913, to hold hearings on any mat- 
ters or subjects: 
Stenographic service $3, 729. 97 
N fe St ee AS 607. 08 
— 4. 337. 05 
Expenses of the Select Committee to Investigate the Ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law by Federal Officers 
under resolution of Apr. 30, 1910: 
Expenses of Senators $1, 709. 24 
Clerical assistance and expenses 4, 271. 48 
Stenographic service 3, 025. 30 
— — 9, 006. 02 
163, 514. 72 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Yesterday the Senator said something 
about a precedent for this resolution. Of course, we can not put 
anyone permanently upon the roll, but the resolution provides 
that this man shall be paid out of the contingent expenses of the 
Senate, and therefore it had to go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The reso- 
lution reads that he shall continue “ until otherwise provided 
for by law.” Then the matter will go to the Committee on 
Rules otherwise to provide by law. This resolution was taken 
from page 4501 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, April 28, 1896, volume 28, part 5. By consulting that ref- 
erence the Senator will see that the following resolution was up 
for consideration : 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to Appony C. F. Lynch a messenger, 
who shall be paid at the rate of $1,440 per annum from the contingen 
fund of the ate upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, until other- 
wise provided for by law. 


So it is identical in language. Mr. Jones; of Nevada, sub- 
mitted that resolution. Mr. Faulkner and he had a discussion 
over it, and the resolution was held to be in order, and was 
passed by the Senate by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is the resolution up? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS. If this matter is going to be discussed or to 
take further time, I must decline to yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. I agreed with the Senator from Colorado that 
I would not press it if it should lead to discussion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is bound to lead to discussion on account 
of the principle involved in it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It can not lead to much discussion. 

Mr. OLIVER. I suggest that we allow this justice to be 
done this man, and then that the discussion take place on the 
construction of the rule at another time. I do not understand 
that there is any objection to the resolution, and I hope he will 
not be butchered in the house of his friends. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I must decline to yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was not unanimous consent given for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. With the understanding that it would lead 
to no debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it was not taken up by unani- 
mous consent. It was taken up by the grace and favor of the 
Senator from Colorado, who announced that if it would lead to 
debate he would resume the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before—— 

Mr. OLIVER. I object to the further consideration of the 
resolution; because I agreed with the Senator from Colorado 
that it would not lead to discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado has 
the floor. 

` Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest that, immediately after the Sena- 
tor from Colorado gets through, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the resolution. 


IRRIGATION IN COLORADO, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
Senate joint resolution 117. 

The Secretary read Senate joint resolution 117, introduced 
by Mr. Tuomas on the 3d instant, as follows: 


Joint resolution to determine the rights of the State of Colorado and of 
its citizens in the beneficial uses of waters of the Rio Grande and its 
tributaries within the boundaries of Colorado, 


Whereas the constitution of the State of Colorado provides that the 
water of every natural stream not theretofore appropriated is the 
property of the public dedicated to the use of the people of the State, 
8 the rig t to divert such waters to beneficial uses shall never 

enied; an 

Whereas this dedication and etry was confirmed by the Federal 
Government when it admitted the State into the Union, on the Ist 
day of August, A. D. 1876; and 

Whereas the Rio Grande and many of its tributaries have their sources 
in the mountains of that State, whose waters are needed and can 
utilized for the reclamation of more than 1,250,000 acres of land 
within its boundaries, which without such waters must remain arid 
and unproductive; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, on December 5, 1896, in disre- 
pon of this vested right and without notice to the State of Colorado, 

irected the Commissioner of the General Land Office to suspend 
action on any and all nans of way through public lands for purpose 
of irrigation by using the waters of the Rio Grande or any of its 
tributarles in the State of Colorado until further instructed by that 
department, which order has since been and is now in force, by rea- 
son whereof the citizens of the State have been unlawfully prohibited 
from appropriating said waters and applying them to beneficial uses, 
to the great and e of the Commonwealth; and 

Whereas since said departmen order became effective many efforts to 
so appropriate ons of said waters by compliance with the re- 
quirements of the State and Federal statutes Spacing phere have 
been made and defeated by the refusal of the Interior Department to 
approve and file the maps, plats, and description thereof; and 

Whereas all efforts to secure the rescision of said order or a judicial 
determination of the rights of those directly interested in the use of 
said waters have been unavailing through inability to bring suit 
against the Federal authorities for such purpose without their con- 
sent: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That authority 18 are conferred upon the State of 

Colorado in its own right and name, or in the right and name of. any 

citizen or citizens directly interested, or both, as it may be advised, to 

institute and prosecute such action at law or in equity against the Šec- 
retary of the Interior or the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
or both, as it may be advised is necessary or expedient to determine its 
right and the right of its citizens to appropriate and apply to beneficial 


uses the waters of the Rio Grande and its tributaries within its geo- 


graphical boundaries. Such action may be instituted in any district 
court of the United States, and any judgment or decree therein shall be 
subject to review by writ of error or appeal, as provided by law in 
other cases. A 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a treaty between the Republics 
of the United States and Mexico was signed at the city of 
Washington on the 2ist day of May, 1906. It was ratified by 
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the Senate on the 26th day of June thereafter, by the Presl- 

dent on the 26th day of December, 1906, and by Mexico on the 
5th day of January, 1907, and proclaimed on the 16th day of, 
that month, since which time it has been part of the supreme 


law of the land. It is entitled a convention between the 
United States and Mexico “ providing for the equitable distribu- 
tion of the waters of the Rio Grande for irrigation purposes.” 

Presumably this treaty was the result of a convention be- 
tween the two Governments providing for the equitable distri- 
bution of the waters of the Rio Grande for irrigation purposes, 
to remove all causes of controversy between them in respect 
thereto, and was prompted, ostensibly at least, by considerations 
of international comity. 

Under the provisions of this treaty the United States bound 
itself, after the completion of the proposed storage dam near 
Engle, in New Mexico, and the distributing system auxiliary 
thereto, and as soon as water should be available in that system 
for the purpose, to deliver to Mexico a total of 60,000 acre-feet 
of water annually in the bed of the Rio Grande at the point 
where the head works of the Acequia Madre, known as the 
Old Mexican Canal, now exist, above the city of Juarez, Mexico. 

The third article stipulates that “the said delivery shall be 
made without cost to Mexico, and the United States agrees to 
pay the whole cost of storing the said quantity of water to be 
delivered to Mexico, of conveying the same to the international 
line, of measuring the said water, and of delivering it in the 
river bed above the head of the Mexican canal,” it being under- 
stood “that the United States assumes no obligation beyond the 
delivering of the water in the bed of the river above the head of 
the Mexican Canal.” 

The treaty then declares, in substance, that this delivery of 
water is not to be construed as a recognition by the United 
States of any claim on the part of Mexico to the said waters, 
and it is agreed that in consideration of such delivery of water 
Mexico waives any and all such claims, for any purpose, be- 
tween the head of the so-called Mexican Canal and Fort Quit- 
man, Tex., and also declares fully settled and disposed of, and 
hereby waives, all claims heretofore asserted or existing or 
that may hereafter arise or be asserted against the United 
States on account of any damages alleged to have been sustained 
by the owners of land in Mexico by reason of the diversion by 
citizens of the United States of waters of the Rio Grande, 

It also is recited, in substance, that the United States in en- 
tering into the treaty does not concede, either expressly or by 
implication, any legal basis for the claims heretofore asserted 
or which may hereafter be asserted, and the final understand- 
ing of the parties is that the arrangement contemplated by the 
treaty extends only to the portion of the Rio Grande which 
forms the international boundary, from the head of the Mexican 
Canal down to Fort Quitman, Tex., and in no other case. 

Now, Mr. President, that treaty upon its face is an ordinary 
engagement between two sovereign powers, one of which en- 
gages to settle certain controverted local matters between them 
by furnishing and delivering at its own expense for all time 
60,000 acre-feet of water to the other. It is, in fact, the con- 
summation, Mr. President, of a sordid, shameful, and successful 
intrigue, conducted in the interests of private parties impelled 
by greed and gain, based upon the existence of no legal, equi- 
table, or moral claim whatever on the part of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or any of its citizens against this Government or any 
of its citizens. 

It also means, Mr. President, that this country has thereby 
engaged itself absolutely to expend the sum of not less than 
$10,000,000 of the people's money, taken, in the first instance, 
with the exception of $1,000,000 appropriated in 1908, from 
the reclamation fund, for the building of a dam which pro- 
vides a reservoir of 2,760,000 acre-feet capacity, 115 miles from 
the head of this old Mexican ditch, to which the water is 
to ze conveyed by an expensive system of canals through an arid 
territory. 

This Government, because of this treaty, has also assumed 
to recognize and will repay to the Rio Grande Dam & Irri- 
gation Co. the moneys which it expended in the partial con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir at the same place, the right 
to complete which was finally determined adversely to the com- 
pany at the suit of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, if this were the only loss resulting from 
the consummation of this treaty, great as it is, I should perhaps 
not have been impelled to introduce this joint resolution and 
expose some of the transactions which attended its construction 
and final adoption. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 


Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator what is the status of 
that treaty now? Has it been ratified and has the interchange 
taken place? 

Mr. THOMAS. The treaty was ratified and exchanges took 
place on the 16th day of January, 1907. 

Mr., BORAH. Do I understand that the $10,000,000 to which 
the Senator refers is to be taken out of the reclamation fund? 

Mr. THOMAS. Nine-tenths of it. I shall come to that in the 
course of my discussion of the joint resolution. But this sum, 
large as it is, does not amount to a tithe of the injury directly 
inflicted upon the States of Colorado and New Mexico through 
the interdict that has been laid upon their citizens by this 
treaty, through the departmental order of the 5th day of Decem- 
ber, 1896, which forbids them to appropriate and acquire the 
waters of the Rio Grande and its tributaries in these States for 
power and agricultural purposes. 

These, Mr. President, entail a loss which must be figured in 
scores of millions both present and prospective, and the pitiful 
part of it is that this inhibition was wholly unnecessary to the 
purposes sought to be subserved by this treaty, which assumes 
the transportation without loss of nearly 3,000,000 acre-feet of 
water from the State of Colorado to a reservoir 115 miles 
north of the Mexican border. 

Mr. President, I am anxious, if possible, to rectify, in part 
at least, this unfortunate condition without at this time attack- 
ing the treaty or in any wise interfering with the accomplish- 
ment of its ends and aims. I therefore invoke the attention 
of the Senate to this joint resolution, to the conditions and 
circumstances which led to and attended the making of the 
treaty, and to its specific effect upon the growth and the 
civilization ef two sovereign States. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the fact that the treaty 
requires the United States to furnish annually a maximum of- 
only 60,000 acre-feet of water to Mexico to satisfy and com- 
promise controversies growing out of the use of waters of the 
Rio Grande in the United States for agricultural and other 
purposes. 

I want to emphasize at the outset the proposition that these 
claims of the people of Mexico were absolutely groundless, 
They had no existence whatever except in the sense of injury 
which comes to the individual dependent upon a water supply 
which may occasionally fail him in whole or in part. But 
these conditions doubtless suggested to the fertile minds of 
certain individuals an opportunity to secure international ac- 
tion by asserting them. The lands of that section are fertile 
and with the assurance of water would be valuable. 

These claims, Mr. President, were asserted as the outgrowth 
of extraordinary appropriations of water of the Rie Grande 
River by citizens of the United States above the point where 
it forms the international boundary, in consequence of which 
old rights of appropriation, running back to the days of the 
Aztecs, were alleged to have been depleted or destroyed. But it 
is a curious fact in the history of this affair that the claim of 
injurious interference with water rights on the Rio Grande was 
first asserted by the Republic of Mexico against this Govern- 
ment some 14 years after a similar claim had been made against 
Mexico by our State Department through the agency of the 
American minister at Mexico. That occurred in 1880, and is the 
first instance I have been able to discover where this water con- 
troversy appears in the records of the State Department. 

I read from Senate Document No. 154 of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, second session. In 1880, Mr. Evarts, then Secretary 
of State, wrote to Mr. Morgan, the United States minister to 
Mexico, as follows: 

I transmit herewith for your information * * * a ne of a 
letter of the 10th ultimo, together with its various inclosures, from the 

overnor of the State of Texas, ask the intervention of the General 
Sent in a matter of vital 2 ance to the citizens of that State 
living on the eastern shore of the Rio Grande. 

The inclosures, as you will see, consist of the statement of the county 
udge of El Paso County and petitions signed by pomora citizens of 

n Elizarto and Socorro (American towns in the Paso Valley). 

The ground of complaint, as 1 — is that the Mexicans engaged 
in agricultural pursuits on the Mexican shore of the river are in the 
habit of diverting all of the water that comes down the river during 
the dry season into the ditches, thereby preventing our citizens from 
getting sufficient water to irrigate their crops. * Y 

I have addressed a note to the Mexican minister at this capital, re- 
questing him to bring the matter to the attention of his Government, 
with a view to obtaining, If possible, alleviation from these annoyances, 

You will therefore investigate the matter as carefully and 3 
as possible, and will report the result to the department, when, shoul 
the facts be found to bear out the allegations set forth in the inclosed 
correspondence, further action will be taken in the premises. 

Mr. Evarts at the same time addressed a letter to the Mexican 
minister, in which he said: 


I have the honor to solicit your most earnest attention to a matter 
of vital importance to the ci i Rica ONE OE ers age ee 


agricultural pursuits on the eastern shore of the 
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The remainder of this communication is of similar import to 
that addressed by the Secretary of State to our minister in 
Mexico, and therefore I shall not read it into the RECORD, 

Just here I want to emphasize the fact, because it is of great 
importance in connection with the history of this treaty, that the 
resident Mexicans or their Government had long before this 
episode greatly improved their facilities for diverting the whole 
flow of the river during the dry season to their side of the 
stream by building a cement dam across the river channel above 
the head of the American canal, which, of course, caused the 
diminution of the supply to the American side and which led to 
the remonstrances of our Secretary of State. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the Mexican Government gaye no heed to his 
protest. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Col. Anson Mills en- 
tered into this situation with his proposed international dam 
scheme. 

On page 77 of Senate Document No. 154, Col. Mills is reported 
to have said before the House Committee on Irrigation in 1901: 


My first acquaintance with the country on the Rio Grande * * * 
was in 1858, when I went there in the interest of the Memphis, Dl 
Paso & Pacific Railroad. * +*+ I then got into the occupation of 
surveying lands. * * * J lived there four years prior to the war. 
Since the war I served in that locality, and have been acquainted 
with the river ever since... hile on leave of absence at El 
Paso [1888], I was requested by some of ny friends to project a 
remedy for the then decreasing water in the river. * * * I 


Ali 
Ww 


to Washington and had an interview with Maj. Powell. * * He 
advised me to see the Secretary of State. I went to the Secretary 
of State and had a verbal interview with him. * * * Later on 


Maj. Powell induced the Secretary of War to detail me to duty at 
El Paso under his instructions to make the necessary investigations 
to determine whether such a scheme der storage dam at El Paso] was 
racticable; * * to cultivate friendly investigations in the mat- 
er between the people of this side and the Fee of Mexico, so in 
case 2 dam should prove practicable I could find out whether the 
Mexican population would assent to it. (Testimony on bill H. R. 9710, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1901, pp. 221-222.) 

Here, Mr. President, is the genesis of this treaty—a request 
on the part of some of the friends of this official to devise some 
method whereby the waters of this river could be more effec- 
tually utilized for the purposes of irrigation. That suggestion 
bore its first fruit in the concurrent resolution of 1890, the os- 
tensible purpose of which is supposed to be embodied in its 
title and its substance. That resolution is found in a number 
of places in the report. I shall read it from page 9 of Senate 
Document No. 154, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session. I 
am told that Col. Mills was the author of this concurrent reso- 
lution. Its title is: 

Concerning the irrigation of arid lands in the valley of the Rio 
Grande, the construction of a dam across said river at or near 
El Paso, Tex., for the storage of its waste waters, and for other 
purposes. 

The resolution is so short that I will read it into the RECORD : 
Whereas the Rio Grande is the boundary line between the United States 

and Mexico; and 
Whereas by means of irrigating ditches and canals taking the water 

from said river and other causes the usual supply of water therefrom 
has been exhausted before it reaches the pons where it divides the 

United States of America from the Republic of Mexico, thereby ren- 

dering the lands in its valley arid and unproductive, to the great 

detriment of the citizens of the two countries who live along its 
course; and 
Whereas in former years annual floods— 

And I want to emphasize that language— 
Whereas in former years annual floods in said river have been such as 

to change the channel thereof, producing serious avulsions and often- 
times and in many 14 leaving large tracts of land belonging to 
the ple of the United States on the Mexican side of the river, and 

Mexican lands on the American side, thus producing a confusion of 

boundary, a disturbance of private and public titles to lands, as well 

as 1 conflicts of jurisdiction between the two Governments, 
offering facilities for smuggling, promoting the evasion and preventing 
the collection of revenues by the respective Governments : erefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives e 
That the President be requested, if in his opinion it is not N. 1 aon e 
with the public interests, to enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, with a view to the 3 of all such difficulties as 
are mentioned in the preamble to this resolution, and such other matters 
connected therewith as may be better adjusted R 1 or con- 
vention between the two Governments, and the President is also re- 
quested to include in the negotiations with the Goyernment of Mexico 
all other Fantec of interest which may be deemed to affect the present 
and prospective relations of both Governments. 

This resolution is very general and all-embracing in its char- 
acter, much more so than would be supposed from a reference 
to its title. It is doubly significant, Mr. President, that in 1884 
a boundary treaty was ratified between the two Republics, which 
in 1889 was amended and enlarged, and which is still in existence, 
under the provisions of which Col. Mills was, in 1893, made 
commissioner for the United States. Ostensibly the representa- 
tives of the two Governments are charged with the duty of 
determining their common boundary line, which is subject to 
disturbances caused in flood seasons, These freshets result in 
avulsions of the banks, whereby bancos, as they are called, are 


formed, consisting of large tracts of land lying between the 


old and the new channel. These are claimed by both Govern- 
ments, hence the treaty of 1889. That being in full operation, 
there was no necessity for a concurrent resolution of this kind, 
except as it might relate to conditions produced along the border 
between the two countries by some unlawful use, if that were 
possible, of the waters of the stream entirely within the physical 
jurisdiction of the United States, 

It will be noted that this concurrent resolution of 1890 con- 
tains not the slightest reference either to the treaty obligations 
of the two countries or to the question of the navigability of the 
river. It can not be tortured by any refinement of construction, 
logical or otherwise, into an inclusion of either of these sub- 
jects, one of which afterwards became the foundation of gov- 
ernmental interference with a great private reclamation enter- 
prise, beneficent in purpose and lawful in character, but wrecked 
and ruined that the international-dam scheme contemplated by 
the treaty of 1906 might triumph. 

The five years succeeding 1890 were devoted by Gen. Mills 
and his satellites to the securing of an international dam to be 
constructed, first, by and at the joint expense of the two Gov- 
ernments, but later by ours alone, for the benefit of the Republic 
of Mexito, one terminus of which was to be within the geo- 
graphical jurisdiction of Mexico, eyen though it should require 
the Government of the United States, in order to accomplish 
that end, to cede a small part of its domain to Mexico for 
that purpose. The basis both of argument and of convention 
for this international dam was the assertion by Mexican 
authorities and the unjustifiable admission by our authori- 
ties, speaking through Gen. Mills, that the rights of Mexican citi- 
zens to the waters of the Rio Grande for agricultural purposes 
had been and were being violated, their treaty rights ignored, 
their equitable rights disregarded through excessive appropria- 
tions of water for the purposes of irrigation in the State of Colo- 
rado and the then Territory of New Mexico, the contention be- 
ing during this period that these two political divisions of the 
United States—and Colorado particularly—had appropriated 
the entire river supply, in consequence of which great scarcity 
of water existed below, that Mexicans were not only unable to 
cultivate their soil, but were famishing for the want of water. 

Now, I want to call attention right here to an extract from 
the testimony of Gen. Mills during the initial period of these 
negotiations—I call them negotiations”; technically they were 
not so. He said: Š 

There is at present a popular opinion that this want of water comes 
from its diversion by the numerous irrigating canals lately taken out 
in Colorado and New Mexico, and it is CODINA tical what effect this 
may have, if any. I am of the opinion that most of the water returns 
to the stream again * * ds from personal observation I know 
that these seasons of flood and drought were of about the same char- 
acter 30 years ago. 

Assuming the truth of this assertion, it is difficult to sustain 
the contention that diversions of these waters above the bound- 
ary line had any influence whatever upon the volume of the 
stream at the point in controversy. In the case of Col. Mills, 
it is an admission against interest and therefore of great im- 
portance. But it is more than that. 

Mr. President, it is one of a number of irreconcilable state- 
ments which have characterized the processes of the gentleman 
representing the Government of the United States upon its 
southern boundary prior to and since the negotiation of this 
treaty. In this instance, however, I cheerfully bear witness to 
the fact that he told the truth. That our appropriation of these 
waters within the limits of the State of Colorado and their di- 
version to beneficial uses has not in any manner affected the 
flow of the stream below, except to increase it, is a fact now 
so generally recognized as to be no longer the subject of dis- 
pute, 

Mr. President, this river has its headwaters in the State of 
Colorado, and many of its smaller tributaries, perhaps the 
greater part of them above the point where the river becomes 
the international boundary are within the State of Colorado 
in whole or in part. Hence, they belong to the people of that 
State. Their diversion and application to the soil increases 
the seepage area, equalizes the flow of the stream, and adds 
to the volume of its waters. In support of this contention I 
shall read an extract from an official report of the United States 
Geological Survey, entitled “ Water supply paper 240; geology 
and water resources of the San Luis Valley of Colorado,” by 
©. E. Siebenthal, who says: 


At this point it may not be amiss to call attention to some facts bear- 
ing on the interstate relations of irrigation in the San Luis Valley. 
Agriculture and irrigation apresa pg the Rio Grande Valley from Mexico 
and Texas, tbrough New Mexico, to the San Luis Valley in Colorado. 
With the kapia expansion of irrigation in the San Luis Vailey the water 
of the Rio Grande was largely withdrawn in Colorado, to the alleged 


great detriment of agriculture on the lower course of the river, he 
question of prior rights to the use of the water became a subject for 
Maj. Powell, in 1890, testify- 


interstate and international discussion, 
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ing thefore the Senate Special Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands, said.: 


“ Passing into New Mexico, then, the water that practically heads in 
the high mountains of Colorado is largely, almest wholly, cut off from 
the Grande, so that no portion of the water that in these 
mountains, where there is great precipitation, will ross the line into 
New Mexico (in the dry season). * + * Ina dry season nothing can 
pe 2 5 5 the lower region, and sometimes dry seasons come two or 

ree to; er.“ 

Nevertheless Maj. Powell argued that it is advantageous that the 
water in a stream be used for irrigation as near to its source as possible, 
since there the duty of water is greatest and the loss from evaporation 
and seepage is Jeast. 

“In the valley of the Rio Grande the greater portion of the water 
during the season of irrigation is lost in the sands, as in the valley of 
the Arkansas. If the water of the Rio Grande is compelled to flow 
across ithe line from Colorado into New Mexico, it will destroy from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 acres of agriculture above in order to save 
200.000 or 800,000 acres in the valley below.’ 
ries of the Rio Grande below the 


at 

And that is the point, Mr. President, where this river de- 
bouches into New Mexico 
“it it a fine stream and must always be so, whatever water is taken out 
in Colorado above.” That this somewhat start} and paradoxical 
statement is borne out by the facts is indicated in the following para- 
graphs, where the explanation is suggested. 

Time, Mr. President, will not permit me to give the reasons, 
which are conclusive in their nature upon this subject, and 
which are set forth in this Government publication so fully and 
so conclusively. 

We all know who Maj. Powell was—a pioneer in the explora- 
tion and study of western water courses, for many years a Gov- 
ernment employee, an authority upon all such matters. I may 
have occasion to refer to some of his statements later on, but I 
take it for granted that any position taken by him concerning 
the amount and flow of water in our mountain streams, the 
effect of their use near their headwaters upon the persistent 
flow of the stream farther down—subject, of course, to those de- 
velopments which have come from experience since his death 
will stand unchallenged and uncontradicted by anyone who 
knows anything about the history of the man. 

I have, however, other testimony upon that subject, to which 
I shall refer briefly, the first being that of Maj. Emery, who, I 
think, was at the time a member of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers. He explored the river in 1852 and 1854. He said: 

How far the lower Rio Bravo— 

Which is one section of the stream commonly known as the 
Rio Grande— 
is supplied by melting snows at the head of the river I am not pre- 
pared. to say, but I am inclined to the opinion that before reaching the 
nded either by evaporation 
or absorption. In the intermediate portion of the Rio Bravo—that 
Wing between Valverde * © and the Presidio del Norte, where 

Conchos joins it and supplies it with water from the Tropics—a 
great inconvenience is felt for water in years of unusual drought. I 
was informed, on good authority, that in the summer of 1851 a man 
drove a of mules along bed of the river from Presidio del 
Norte fo El Paso. The ‘bed was dry for mearly the whole of the dis- 
tance, occasional pools of water peep = in 3 where the river bed 
was formed of clay or rock impervious to water. 

This testimony is negative in its character; but it empha- 
sizes the fact that before the State of Colorado was settled 
by white men, during a period when the only diversions of 
water for purposes of irrigation were those of Mexicans and 
Indians in the Territory of New Mexico, the bed of the stream 
during the dry season of the year was just as lacking in water 
supply, and perhaps more so, than it has ‘been since the appro- 
priation and diversion of waters in the San Luis Valley in my 


State. 

Mr. Follette is the engineer of the, International Boundary 
Commission, and thoroughly devoted to the scheme which found 
its consummation in the treaty of 1906. In his report, made 
after a careful examination, he said upon this subject what I 
shall read from page 53 of the same document: 

Up ‘to about 1880 there were living in the EI Paso ey - > 
some 80,000 people—ahout 20,000 on the Mexican side of the river, 
and 10,000, more or less, on the United States side.. About 
onee in seven or eight years the river would go dry for a short time 


in the summer, and 1 think that occasionally, although not every time 
the river was dry, there was a shortage of crops. 


That quotation is from his statement on March 11 1902, 
before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The remain- 
der of the quotation, I think, is from his official report upon 
the subject. 


The use of water for irrigation in New Mexico has not materially in- 
crensed since 1880, hence is not the cause of this decreased flow, 

In view of these 3 I would suggest that the injury claimed 
to have been done to the El Paso Valley by recent diversions of the 
water of the Rio Grande has not come from an increased use of the 
water in New Mexico, 

The river went dry reo years before the large use of water in 
Colorado began. The records show that in 1851 it was dry as far 


‘ertiary region most of the waters are ex 


* 


north as 
‘Mesilla Raley. 
n, 


Socorro, N. Mex. Again in 1860 or 1861 it was dry in the 


and 1879 was the driest year on record prior to 1889, 
the flow ceasing nearly or quite as far north as Albuquerque. 

Mr. President, in the case of Kansas against Golorade, re- 
ported in Two hundred and sixth United States, it was demon- 


‘strated by testimony of the most indubitable character that the 


diversion of the waters of the Arkansas River in the irrigating 
districts of Colorado had not only steadied but increased the 
flow of the stream below the boundary line between the two 
States. That river is sometimes called, locally, a broken river, 
by which is meant that at a certain place or places in Kansas 
the sands absorb the water completely and the current becomes 
subterranean. It then reappears some 150 miles below that 
point, and from there flows on to its junction with the waters 
of the Mississippi. It was there demonstrated that the point 
where these waters heretofore had disappeared at the dam had 
traveled eastward for, I think, 40 or 50 miles—I do not pretend 
to give the exact distanee—which was caused by the increased 
drainage area holding, through irrigation, the waters of the 
stream in the lands above. 

Hence I am justified in saying from these experiences, to- 
gether with the positive assurance of officials of the Government, 
that the diversions of water from the Rio Grande for beneficial 
uses in the State of Colorado not only do not diminish the flow 
in the State of New Mexico, but add to and increase the volume, 
consequent upon the increased drainage area supplied with 
water for the cultivation of this land, thereby causing it to 
flow more slowly and yet more certainly into the main stream, 
equalizing also the general current of the river throughout the 
year. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorndo 
to what extent the water for irrigation in Colorado was derived 
from stored water that caused the increase, as the Senator 
says, in the flow of the stream? 

Mr. THOMAS. In the instance of Kansas against Colorado 
the storage of water had a great deal to do with it. But very 
little of the waters of the Rio Grande are stored in the State of 
Colorado, for the double reason that there are only one or two 
great reservoirs above the San Luis Valley and that our use of 
the flood waters there has been interdicted since the depart- 
mental order of December, 1896. Even if it were true, however, 
that the diversion and use of these waters for beneficial pur- 
poses in the State of Colorado diminish their flow elsewhere, we 
are entitled to the diversion and use by virtue of our ownership 
of the waters of the natural streams in the State—an owner- 


ship conferred upon us by the enabling act and constitution 


duly accepted by Congress and by the President—an ownership 
which has been ratified and confirmed by repeated decisions of 
the State and the Federal courts. Those waters are as much the 
property of the people, subject to appropriation for ‘beneficial 
uses, as are the lands we hold in private ownership or the 
public buildings of the States and of the counties, and more 
important than all, because they constitute the very lifeblood of 
our expanding civilization, 

Those States, Mr. President, are the outgrowth of the scien- 
tific and practical application of water to beneficial uses. They 
support large populations; and if the further use of these 
waters were encouraged, and the lands were subject to utiliza- 
tion to ‘the extent that they can be by the conservation of all 
these waters, there is no section of the Union that would show 
greater progress in all that goes to make the great Common- 
wealths of the Union. Hence I contend that our use of our own 
property for our own purposes in the reclamation of the Jands 
of the desert, the extension of the fertile areas of the country, 
and the addition of populntion and of taxable wealth, without 
regard to Mexico and the Mexicans, are strictly within the line 
of right and justice; and neither the Government of the United 
States nor any other power has any right, by treaty stipulation, 
to deprive us of what is ours and of what the necessities of 
climatic conditions make absolutely necessary if the country is 
to continue to be inhabited or to grow. 

Even if we had no right to the use of these waters, even if it 
were true that the Government had authority to deprive us, as 
it has done, of the use of two and three-quarter million acre-feet 
of water, as it is now doing, I think it is demonstrable that not 
a drop of water passing through the Embudo Canon reaches 
the point where this so-called international dam is being con- 
structed. 

I call attention to the affidavit of Brig. Gen. Mills—for he is 
now a brigadier general, retired, although receiving the pay 
and perquisites of a colonel in active seryice—filed in behalf of 
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the United States in the case entitled The United States 
of America against Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co.” now 
on record in the Supreme Court of the United States and veri- 
fied by him on the 23d dax of June, 1897, It is somewhat out 
of the course of the discussion, but is very appropriate here. In 
this affidavit Gen. Mills says, among other things: 

That while engaged in gauging the flow of the river— 

And this experience of his with the river extended over almost 
a generation— 
he was also engaged in observing the evaporation— 

This was at El Paso— 


and discovered that the evaporation was over 6 feet from the surface 
annum at El Paso, Tex., and as the on is arid for es 


ugh numerous 
ditches, as proposed, through the arid soil, and, in addition thereto, 
there would be still a loss by seepage into the and porous 
earth, a very small portion of which seepage would in robability 
return to the river, and this opinion Is based upon ‘his actual observa- 
ee knowledge of the irrigating systems ‘of this country, soil, and 

If this testimony is reliable and the Government ‘relied upon 
dt, we may safely assume that evaporation in transit from the 
dam to Mexico, plus the seepage, would be equal to the evapora- 
‘tion from the reservoir, or nearly 50 per cent of the water sup- 
ply. And we may also assume that evaporation and seepage 
from Colorado to the dam would be quite as constant and ef- 
fective. How much, then, of this great body of water of which 
we are so unjustly deprived benefits either the people of Mexico 
or anybody else? 

I shall show hereafter that the Government dam is now be- 
ing constructed at the very spot where Gen, Mills swore that, 
if constructed, a dam could serve no purpose except one of 
obstruction to the accomplishment of the requirements of his 
indcfensible treaty. 

If it be true, however, that there is, through evaporation, a 
loss of 6 feet per annum in that river at Bl Paso, when we 
consider that, following the meanderings of the stream, the 
‘southern boundary of the State of Colorado is four or five 
hundred miles from that point, what must be the effect of 
evaporation upon the waters of the river which flow from the 
State of Colorado into the State—then the Territory—of New 
Mexico? Why, Mr. President, the thirsty soil and the still 
more thirsty sun would absorb every drop of it long before 
it could reach this point 115 miles north of the boundary 
between the two countries. So, as far as concerns the necessity 
of placing this embargo upon the use of water by the people 
of the State of Colorado, that necessity, however urgent dt 
may appear, can not in the nature of things be satisfied in the 
slightest degree by preventing the use of water for the irriga- 
tion of lands above. 

We now reach a very interesting point in the history of this 
treaty. Prior to the year 1895 a company was organized called 
the Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. It was financed by Eng- 
lish capital. Its object was to build a dam at a point called 
Elephant Buttes, 115 miles north of El Paso, where the river 
passes through two gigantic cliffs, a place which nature evi- 
dently had designed for a great storage dam and reservoir. 
Below this point is the Mesilla Valley, a valley which is poten- 
tially fruitful, and which is made so, in fact, by the application 
of water in the usual ways and methods of irrigation. This 
‘company proposed to construct its dam, to create thereby one 
of the largest artificial lakes in the world, and utilize its 
waters for the reclamation of all the lands in the Mesilla 
Valley and some of the lands in the State of Texas. Its filings 
were approved by Secretary Hoke Smith, of the Interior De- 
partment, on the Ist day of February, 1895, and active work 
Was at once begun upon the project. It had behind it plenty 
of money, intelligent management, and a splendid prospect of 
‘successful completion and operation. 

At this point what I may call the navigation principle or 
doctrine entered into the situation for the first time. I may 
say that this project proposed to impound the flood waters of 
the river only. It was not proposed to impound any of the 
waters of the natural flow of the stream, which had long since 
been appropriated, but to utilize the great floods which sweep 
down the river when the mountain snows are thawing and 
when the spring rains are active, and which, unless they can 
be impounded, run without hindrance to ‘the sea, being.a source 
of great danger instead of n source of great benefit. 

I have already called attention to the fact that, according to 
Gen. Mills, there was annually a destructive abundance of 
these flood waters. They caused avulslons upon the one bank 
or the other of the stream, both above and below the point 


where it becomes the international boundary. In consequence of 
this, the treaty of 1884 had been negotiated, and, supplemented. 
by that of 1889, designed to adjust all controversies consequent 


upon the shifting channel of the stream, which shifting was 
due entirely to the enormous periodical floods and the unchecked 
and untamed waters which caused them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public 
lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I.ask unanimous consent that I may proceed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before granting the unanimous consent, 
I wish to ask the Senator about ‘how long he expects to take? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am afraid I shall not be able to finish what 
I have to say to-day. I do not want to impose upon the good 
nature and accommodating spirit of gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the unfinished business, and therefore, if I can be 
allowed to finish to-morrow, after the close of the routine busi- 
ness, I shall speak not later than 3 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. With that understanding I shall not ob- 
ject to the Senator continuing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Whether I am ‘through or not, I will con- 
clude for the day at that hour. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, and with- 
out prejudice, the unfinished -business wiil be temporarily laid 
aside. 

Mr. THOMAS. In the affidavit previously referred to, Gen. 


| MMs also swore: 


Afflant further states that in „there 


that it 
ears), and then for a 
N or September ; 

ed during the sum- 


He was here trying to demonstrate the present navigability of 
the stream. 

At times, periodically each year, the volume of water Is so great 
that steamboats could navigate it for hundreds of miles both above and 
below El Paso, Tex. 

Surely here is water enough for all the people of both Re- 
publics, Here is a western Mississippi transient in duration, 
but carrying to the Gulf a rushing torrent, one-tenth of which, 
if stayed by dams and reservoirs, would supply the needs of 
every acre-of land in that vast domain. 

Mr. President, I do not, of course, concede the truth of this 
extraordinary statement, but I do contend that the flood waters 
in the river were and are to-day ample to supply the needs of 
this private company and all the subsequent requirements of 
the Government under its treaty obligations with the Republic 
of Mexico, without at all interfering with the free, unrestricted 
and abundant use of the waters of this stream by the good people 
of the States of Colorado and New Mexico. 

I have said that up to this time Gen. Mills anā his coadjutors, 
whoever they were, were busy with their international dam, 
which would, of course, if constructed, be a complete bar to the 
alleged navigation of the river above the point where it was to 
be located, and that was but 2 or 8 miles above the city of 
El Paso. During the time between the concurrent resolution 
of 1890 and the institution of this enterprise by the Rio Grande 
Dam & Irrigation Co. Gen. Mills had been duly authorized and 
was extremely active with his Mexican associates in drafting, 
proposing, and endeavoring to procure a treaty between the two 
countries for the construction of his notorious international 
dam. But nothing was said about navigation; no heed was 
given to it. Exhibit F of Senate document 154, Fifty-seventh 
Congress, second session, is a copy of his proposed treaty. It is 
so one-sided, so absolutely destructive of ‘the rights and almost 
of the dignity of the United States, that it was teo much ‘even 
for a State Department which afterwards negotiated the treaty 
of 1906. 

I ask permission to print Exhibit F of this document in my 


remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomrrexre in the chair). 
Without objection it is so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Exuibit F. 

ATTEMPT TO DEPRIVE NEW MEXICO OF HER RIGHT TO THE WATERS OF THR 
EIO GRANDE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES—ZZUIN FOR NEW MEXICO'S FARMERS. 
Proposed treaty with Mezico. 

(Translation.) 

The Government of the United States of Mexico and the Government 
of the United States of America, wishing to put an end in a friendly 
and amicable manner to the controversy 3 trom the use in the 
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State of Colorado and the Territory of New Mexico of the waters of the 
Rio Bravo del Norte and its tributaries, constituting the dividing line 
between the two countries from Paso del Norte to its mouth in the 
Gulf of Mexico, owing to which use the people living on its banks below 
Paso del Norte, who had a prior right to these waters from having used 
them in the irrigation of their lands for — . 400 years, have been 
deprived of them, as it appears that that part of the said river between 
El Paso and the Conchos River is left without water during several 
months of the year, and as the freshets occasion chan: by avulsion 
and erosion, — 1 rise to frequent disputes and difficulties, have 
agreed, after considering the report of the special mixed commission 
appointed to investigate this subject and to su a fair settlement 
securing the mutual rights of the two countries interested, to conclude 
a convention for that purpose, and have appointed their respective 
plenipotentlaries : 

The President of the United States of Mexico, by his envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary at Washington; and 
e President of the United States of America, by his Secretary of 

ate ; 

Who, after showing each other their respective full powers and 
8 them in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE 1. 

To attain the ends mentioned in the preamble to this convention an 
international dam shall be construct in the Rio Bravo del Norte 
within as short time as possible, not exceeding years, about 3 
miles above El Paso, 15 miles long and about 34 miles wide, in the 
manner and upon the conditions proposed by the mixed commission. 


ARTICLE 2, 


In compensation for the damage suffered by Mexican citizens in con- 
sequence of the use of the waters of the Rio Bravo del Norte in the 
State of Colorado and the Territory of New Mexico, the Government of 
the United States of America will bear all the expenses necessary for 
the construction of the dam in the manner proposed in the opinion of 
the special commission and will cede to the Government of Mexico the 
territory referred to in article 3 of this convention. 


ARTICLE 3. 


In order that the dam, the construction of which is provided for by 
this convention, may have a real international character—that is to 
say, that it may be constructed upon the dividing line between the two 
countries—the United States of America agrees to cede to Mexico such 
territory as may be necessary, which, according to the report of the 
special mixed commission, will not exceed 100 acres, in order that the 
southern side of the dam may be in Mexican territory. 

The Government of the United States of Mexico will recognize and 
respect in ceded territory the rights nted by the Government of the 
United States of America to the Southern Pacific Raiiroad Co. on that 
part of its track passing through the territory ceded. 

ARTICLE 4. 


The Government of the United States of Mexico will appoint such 
officer or agents as it may deem expedient to superintend the con- 
struction of the dam, in order that it may be in conformity with the 
provisions of this convention and the specifications of the work. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Half of the water contained in the dam shall belong to each of the 
8 parties, and cach shall appoint a commissioner and such 
other employees as it may think necessary to arrange the equal appor- 
tionment of the water, and to see that what is left in case either or 

the Governments do not consume the half belonging to them, is 
disposed of in such a way. that the dam will be emptied and filled with 
regularity, and that, so far as possible, a uniform current will be main- 
tained in the river, so as to prevent changes in its bed by erosion or 
avulsion. In doubtful cases the decision of the two commissioners shall 
be regarded as binding upon both Governments unless one of them shall 
disapprove it within one month, in which case the two Governments 
shall take cognizance of the matter themselves, and decide it amicably 
in such manner as shall appear to them just and expedient. 

The same course shall adopted when the commissioners disagree 
as to the point causing the doubt or dispute, in which case each com- 
missioner shall draw up his opinion in writing and present it to his 
own Government. 


ARTICLE 6. 


To prevent new appropriations of water which might still more 
diminish the volume of the Rio Bravo del Norte (Rio Grande] hereafter, 
and thereby prevent the passage of the water necessary to fill the dam 
to which this convention refers, the Government of the United States 
of America binds itself to issue the necessary regulations, and to apply, 
if necessary, to the Congress of the United States of America for 
legislation to prevent the construction of new works or canals on the 
Rio Brayo del Norte and its tributaries, on that part passing through 
the territory of the United States of America, or, they are con- 
structed, to prevent the volume of water being diminished to such an 
extent that it will not supply the dam, and to institute prompt and 
efficacious legal proceedings to prevent the violation of the provisions 
of this convention. 

: ARTICLE 7. 

The two Governments shall appoint a mixed commission of engineers 
to lay off the dividing line in accordance with the provisions of article 3 
of this convention, and the line run by that commission shall be re- 
garded hereafter as the dividing line between the two countries. 


ARTICLE 8. 


In compensation for the expenses which the Government of the 
United States of America has to undergo in the construction of the 
dam, and in consideration of the cession of 8 referred to in 
article 8 of this convention, the Government of the United States of 
Mexico regards as satisfied all claims of Mexican citizens against the 
Government of the United States of America arising from the want of 
water in the Rio Bravo del Norte, caused by the ng of water in the 
State of Colorado and the Territory of New Mexico, and expects no 
indemnity for such damage. 

ARTICLE 9. 

The present conyention shall be ratified by the two parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional procedure, and the ratifi- 
cations shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed and 
sealed the same, 

Done in duplicate in the city of Washington, in the Spanish and 
English languages, this ——— day of x 
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Mr. THOMAS. It will be seen that among other things this 
document recites that: 

In compensation for the damage suffered by Mexican citizens in con- 
sequence of the use of the waters of the Rio Bravo del Norte, in the 
State of Colorado and the Territory of New Mexico— 

Naming them in terms— 
the Government of the United States of America will bear all the 
expenses necessary for the construction of the dam in the manner pro- 
posed in the opinion of the special commission, and will cede to the 
Government of Mexico the territory referred to in article 3 of this 
convention. 

This man proposed by admitting an element of damage which 
never existed to compensate Mexico for the resulting injury 
by providing that the United States of America should bear 
the entire expense of constructing a dam that would be inter- 
national in its character and therefore subject to the mutual 
control of the two Republics. 

pers article 3 is still more extraordinary. There it is pro- 
V — 


In order that the dam, the construction of which is provided for by this 
convention, may have a real international character—that is to say, 
that it may be constructed upon the dividing line between the two 
countries—the United States of America agrees to cede to Mexico such 
territory as may be necessary, which, according to the report of the 
special mixed commission— 

And that is the best name for it that I have discovered any- 
where— 


will not exceed 100 acres, in order that the southern side of the dam 
may be in Mexican territory. 

The Government of the United States of Mexico will recognize and 
respect in ceded territory the rights granted by the Government of the 
United States of America to the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. on that 
part of its track passing through the territory ceded. 

I now call attention to article 6 of this proposed treaty. It 
is the gem of the entire aggregation: 

To prevent new appro riations of water which might still more 
diminish the volume of the Rio Bravo del Norte (Rio Grande) here- 
after, and thereby prevent the passage of the water necessary to fill 
the dam to which this convention refers, the Government of the United 
States of America binds itself to issue the necessary regulations and 
to apply, if necessary, to the Congress of the United States of America 
for legislation to prevent the construction of new works or canals on 
the Rio Bravo del Norte and its tributaries on that part pas through 
the territory of the United States of America, or, if they are con- 
structed. to prevent the volume of water being diminished to such an 
extent that it will not supply the dam, and to institute prompt and 
efficacious legal p ngs to prevent the violation of the provisions 
of this convention. 

Mr. President, I think I can affirm safely that this is the 
most extraordinary draft of a proposed treaty ever deliberately 
framed and submitted to the consideration of the diplomatic 
authorities of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. By whom was it drawn? 

Mr. THOMAS. It was drawn by Gen. Anson Mills and by 
his Mexican associate, Señor Osorno, who were designated as a 
special commission for the purpose of providing for a plan of 
international dam construction, to supply water to compensate 
Mexico and her citizens for alleged injuries which the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1895 emphatically declared had no legal 
merit or existence. 

Of course, I am aware that this treaty never could have been 
adopted; but it isa good illustration of the extent to which those 
interested in the proposed measure were eager to go for the sake 
of securing the success of the enterprise, and the motive behind 
it can not be reconciled with any honest or honorable purpose. 
Another peculiar thing about this proposed international dam 
and treaty is that Gen. Mills, according to his own testimony— 
Senate Document No. 154, page 51—knew that at El Paso no 
bedrock could be found as a base for the dam except by going 
a very great and financially impossible depth to secure it. He 
also knew that the Derby report 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. Capt. Derby, a member 
of the Board of Army Engineers, had reported in 1896 to that 
effect. I refer to Senate document 154, page 48. So this man 
proposed a treaty with Mexico for an international dam at the 
expense of the United States where he knew no dam could be 
built at all. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I understand the Senator’s position cor- 
rectly, it would have made no difference in regard to their 
enterprise what might have been done in the way of restricting 
the use of water above in the stream. As I understand the 
Senator, even though the use of water had been entirely denied 
to the irrigators of Colorado and New Mexico, they could not 
have carried out their scheme, 
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Mr. THOMAS. No; not their scheme as outlined in the 
Derby report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course they evidently supposed they could, 
or they would not have undertaken it. 

Mr. THOMAS. One would haye so supposed, but the record 
Shows 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but I can hardly under- 
stand how you could explain their conduct unless you would 
concede that they supposed that by building this international 
dam there would be more irrigating dams down there. 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps I will come to that later on, but I 
am obliged for the interruption. They contended that some 3 
or 4 miles above the engineers had discovered a point where by 
removing the railroad tracks of the Sante Fe and Southern 
Pacific Cos., of course at Government expense, they could reach 
a proper foundation for an international dam, if my memory 
serves me, something like 200 or 250 feet below the surface. I 
now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to ask the Senator what the cost of 
that dam was estimated to be? 

Mr. THOMAS. The cost of the dam, which is now under 
construction, together with the canals and other adjuncts, is 
estimated at $10,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. That is the so-called Elephant Butte Dam? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. The Government calls it the Engle 
Dam, 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator will correct me, but my 
remembrance is that the Government only appropriated from 
the general fund $1,000,000 to build the dam, and that the bal- 
ance of it was proposed to be taken from the reclamation fund. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is correct, but about the time, 
or shortly after that appropriation was made, this enterprise, 
in addition to being an international one, became a reclamation 
project. f 

Mr. WARREN. Am I right in supposing that all the money 
taken from the $10,000,000, or whatever the amount may be, 
could be taken out of the reclamation fund except the initial 
million dollars? 

Mr. THOMAS. Such is my understanding. The total amount 
of Government domain, for which they propose to impound 
2,760,000 acre-feet of water at the Engle Dam, is less than 
14,000 acres. 

Mr. WARREN, I will say to the Senator I visited the site 
of this dam when they were having some difficulty in finding 
bedrock, as he states, and I was of opinion then that the Gov- 
ernment should make some other provision than the appropria- 
tion from the general fund of one-tenth and the balance to be 
taken from the money that comes from the several States into 
the reclamation fund, when, as a matter of fact, there was very 
littie land in this country that would come under the dam. 

Mr. THOMAS. I propose to show before I get through that 
not only has the treaty power of the Government been success- 
fully utilized or perverted so as to carry out this scheme, but 
the purpose and funds of the reclamation law and project are 
being utilized and perverted to the same end. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to ask the Senator in regard to 
the location of the dam now under construction. Is it in the 
same locality? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir; it is 115 miles above the city of 
EI Paso. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the dam that was proposed to be built 
at one time by English capital. 

Mr, THOMAS. Yes. But the Government makes a very 
amusing distinction between the dam destroyed and the dam 
which it is building. It is officially announced by the State De- 
partment that the Government dam is a mile below the pro- 
jected private dam. In connection with the contemplated inter- 
national dam I will read the statement of Gen. Mills. In his 
report of December 10, 1888, he says: 


reduced to silver, The 
difficulty has been and always will be that there is neither bed rock 
nor solid earth in the bottom or banks, 


A condition which, according to the statement, makes the 
expense which the Mexicans had already incurred in attempting 
to build some sort of an obstruction there equal to the weight of 
‘the material in silver, and upon which he proposes to build an 
international dam at national expense to secure future and 
perpetual amity between the people of the two countries. 


Mr: President, the forces behind this movement during the 
negotiations of the commission were also actiye in Congress, 
and bills were introduced in the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 

relating to the subject which, but for the vigilance 
of Dr. Boyd, of the Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co., would 
have become law. Page 67 of Senate Document No. 154 refers to 
bill S. 3794, introduced in the Senate during the then session 
and favorably reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as shown by Senate Report No. 1755, Calendar No. 1736: “ This 
bill is similar in general character and purpose to a bill intro- 
duced in the House during the Fifty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, being bill H. R. 9710. Both these bills authorized the con- 
struction of an international dam on the Rio Grande at or 
near El Paso, Tex., and both contain a clause which virtually 
forbids hereafter the construction of reseryoirs or dams appro- 
priating or storing the waters of the Itio Grande in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico.” 

Protest was made by Dr. Boyd, and the attention of the 
country and of the western Senators was called to these bills, 
and, fortunately, they were defeated. 

Now, let me call attention to Exhibit E in this document, 
which I will ask permission to have printed in my remarks. 
It is a copy of a bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 23d day of April, 1902, by Mr. STEPHENS. It will 
interest western Senators particularly to rend the preamble 
and substance of this bill. That it had the same interests and 
inſſuences behind it is unquestioned. I shall not take the time 
to read it, but it virtually provides that nothing in previous 
acts concerning the same subject shall authorize the further 
appropriation and storage of the waters of the Rio Grande 
or its tributaries in the Territory of New Mexico. 

The exhibit referred to is as follows: 

EXHInIT E. 
BILL TO PREVENT IRRIGATION IN NEW MEXICO, 
[H. R. 13963, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

In the House of Representative, April 23. 1902, Mr. Stephens in- 
treduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committ 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: es 
A bii to provide for the equitable distribution of the waters of the Rio 

Grande River between the United States of America and the United 

States of Mexico. 

Whereas. the Republie of Mexico has made reclamation of the United 
States to the retary of State, through its Iegation in Washington, 
for a large indemnity for water alleged to have been taken and u 
hy the citizens of the United States in Colorado and New Mexico on 
the headwaters of the Rio Grande River to which citizens of Mexico 
claimed right by prior 1 in alleged violation of article 8 
of the treaty of peace of Guadalupe Hidalgo, proclaimed July 4, 1848 
and article 4 of the boundary treaty prociatmed# Jnne 30, 1854; and 

Whereas an investigation directed jointly by the State Departments of 
the two Republics and carried out by the International Boundary Com- 
mission organized under the convention of March 1 1889, discovered 
the fact that the flow of the river has gradually diminished for the 
past 15 gonne in an 3 ratio, so that the ordinary summer s 
tow in lower river is inadequate to supply the wants of frriga- 
tion and domestic and other purposes, as has supplied tn 

revious years; and 

Whereas a remedy has been proposed by the two Governments for this 
deficiency by impounding in an international dam and reservoir near 
the boundary line between the two Republics the annual flood waters 
of the spring season, which are greatly in excess of the wants of 
irrigation and domestic and other pornos in those seasons, such 
waters to be equitably distributed between the two Republics; and 

Whereas it was afterwards discovered that other like projects of large 
dams and reservoirs were contemplated above said proposed interna- 
tional dam and reservoir; and 

Whereas the two Governments jointly directed the International Boun- 
dary Commission hereinbefore mentioned to investigate and report 
upon the feasibility of the project; and 

Whereas said commission reported that, in thelr judgment, the project 
was tramini; ue that the flow was insuficient for more than one 
reservoir; an 

Whereas the two Governments were unable to — upon the construc- 
tion of said proposed international dam and reservoir until some 
method of restraining the building and use of other dams and reser- 
volrs which would destroy the usefulness of said proposed inter- 
national dam and reseryoir had been devised: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothing in the acts of March 3, 1891, Jann- 
ary 2, 1895, February 26, 1897, and ay 11, 1898, shall be so construed 
as to au the appropriation storage of the waters of the 
Rio Grande River or its tributaries in the Territory of New Mexico to 
which others have right by prior appropriation, and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for an take, appropriate, or store said 
wate every person and every corporation which shall be guilty 
of such unlawful taking, n er or storing said waters in this 
act mentioned shall be mity of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment (in case of a natural person) not exceeding one year, er by both 
such punishments, in the discretion of the court. The unlawful ing, 
appropriating, and storing of the waters in this act mentioned ma 
be prevented and the dam, reservoir, or other means used for impound- 
ing the water may be removed 5 the injunction of any cireuit court 
exercising jurisdiction in any district in which said water may be 
appropriated, taken, or stored; and proper proceedings in equity to this 
— 5 may be instituted under the direction of the Attorney General of 


tes. 

SE the Secretary of State, if he thinks favorabl 
proposal, is hereby requested to proceed with the consummation of a 
treaty between the United States of America and the United States 
of Mexico whereby the United States of Mexico shall poe oF the con- 
struction of the proposed dam and reservoir with the conditions that 


person or corporation to 


of the 


the water impounded by it shall be equally distributed between the two 
countries as liquidation of all past and future claims for water appro- 
priated in the past or to be appropriated in the future by the citizens 
of the United States. 

When this treaty is executed the Secretary of State is authorized 
to proceed with the construction of said dam and reservoir in general 
accordance with the sketch plans made in 1889 by the officials of the 
United States Geological Survey, as referred to the report of the 
International Boundary Commission as published in Senate Document 
No, 229, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, and according to detail 
plans and specifications to be made i engineers whom he may employ, 
and the sum of $2,317,113.36 is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am curious to know, if the Senator 
has the facts, why such an enormous appropriation on the part 
of the Government of the United States is to be taken from 
a fund that we are inclined to consider as somewhat sacred to 
irrigate only a few thousand acres of land. I am curious to 
know what land on the Mexican side is to be irrigated by this 
international dam, and by whom they are owned. Who has 
title to those lands on the Mexican side? 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The lands are private property. They are 
and have been for a great many years cultivated on the Mexi- 
can side by citizens of that Republic who haye doubtless lived 
there from generation to generation. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator what is the number 
of acres? Is it something like 60,000? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir. I will read from the ninth annual 
report of the Reelamation Service, to show of what the lands 
consist. 

Mr. WARREN. That is, the land the United States agreed 
to furnish water for. 

Mr. THOMAS. Sixty thousand acre-feet for 25,000 acres of 
land. 

I read from page 218 of that report: 

Irrigable area: One hundred and sixty thousand acres in the United 
States (including 25,000 acres in the Leasburg project) and 25,000 
acres in Mexico, making a total of 185,000 acres of the land in the 
United States, 

The greater proportion is in the State of Texas. It never 
was national domain. It was never designed to be embraced 
within the reclamation projects, but was brought in as a part 
of this general scheme, as I shall show hereafter by later acts 
of Congress. 

Present status of irrigable lands (in the United States) : 1,423 acres 
entered under the reclamation act, 11,616 acres withdrawn from entry, 
146,961 acres in private ownership. 

Now, for that 185,000 acres of land let me read what the 
engineering data for the complete project is: 

Reservoir: Engle— Area, 41,280 acres; capacity, 2,760,000 acre-feet; 
length of spillway, not determined; elevation of spillway, 200 feet 
above the stream bed. 

That is the equivalent of 15 acre-feet per acre for the recla- 
mation of 185,000 acres of land 25,000 acres of which are in a 
foreign country. a 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Following the question I asked a moment ago 
about the quantity of land, I understand the Senator now to 
say there are but 25,000 acres on the Mexican side that the 
Government agreed to furnish water for? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; 60,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. WARREN. Sixty thousand acre-feet, of course, on land 
which has heretofore been irrigated would be a very extraor- 
dinary amount. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall show before I get through that it is 
nearly three times more than is actually necessary. 

Mr. WARREN. That is why I thought it was 60,000 acres, 
and not 60.000 cubic feet. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator that I fell into the 
same error until I found it desirable to verify my figures. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like-to ask the Senator, does the law 
provide for the payment by the owners of the land of a propor- 
tionate share of the expense? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not see how it is possible, because it is 
all in private ownership. The purpose of the construction of the 
dam was not to reclaim American land, but to carry out the 
terms and conditions of a treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking if it could be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. As to what the arrangements are between the 
Reclamation Service and the private ownership of the land I 
am not able at present to answer. The reclamation policy is to 
confine the ownership of land under this scheme to a very small 
area per individual. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator quite gets the ques- 
tion as I meant it. I supposed he was familiar with the law 
authorizing the construction of this reservoir. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is nothing in the law about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to ask about. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if there is nothing in the law there 
would be no obligation to do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Except to provide for the money already ex- 
pended there. I shall come to that later. Í 

Mr. WARREN. I take it there was no agreement with the 
Mexican Government in any way except to furnish this water 
in the amount named. There was nothing further as to the 
additional land that the Mexicans might wish to irrigate? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; there is nothing further in the treaty, 
and, of course, I must speak by that. But, Mr. President, im- 
mediately after the Interior Department authorized by its order 
the construction of the Elephant Butte Dam by the Rio Grande 
Dam & Irrigation Co. the prejectors of this international dam 
scheme began to attack it, through the agency of Anson Mills, 
because they contended at first that there was not sufficient 
water to fill the reservoir at Elephant Butte and an inter- 
national reservoir to be constructed at El Paso. Of course, 
from the standpoint of Gen. Mills and his associates, the de- 
mands of the Mexicans for water were paramount to those of 
American citizens, and so paramount that at all hazards every- 
thing should be subordinated to that fact. They therefore 
challenged the efficiency of the order of Secretary Smzru grant- 
ing permission to construct this dam and reservoir, because 
they now contended, forsooth, the construction of the dam at 
that point would interfere with the navigability of the river, 
both above and below the point of its site, and that in the 
very face of the necessary fact that the construction of their 
international dam would have precisely the same effect. 

At this point the Mexican minister comes into the situation 
with a letter, dated the 21st day of October, 1895, to Mr. Olney, 
then Secretary of State under Mr. Cleveland. This letter is 
item No. 1 in Senate Document No. 154. I shall merely ask per- 
mission to incorporate it in my remarks without reading it. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ITEM 1. 
MR. ROMERO TO MR. OLNEY. 
[Translation.] 
LEGATION OF MEXICO, 
Washington, October 21, 1895. 

Mr. SECRETARY: I haye addressed your department on various occa- 
sions, communicating the instructions which I have received from my 
Government to endeavor to secure the adoption of an arrangement de- 
signed to remedy the eyils which are suffered by the inhabitants of 
the Mexican bank of the Rio Grande from Paso del Norte to a 

distance of about 200 kilometers below. 


August 14, 1894, was 4.97 inches, or next to nothing at all, 

The ci or more than 300 
years, and during (almost) all that time its people have enjoyed the 
use of the water of the Rio Grande for the irrigation of their lands; 
and as that city and the districts within its jurisdiction did not need 
more than 20 cubic meters of water per second, which is almost an 
infinitesimal portion of the amount of water which flowed down the river, 
even in times of the severest drought they had sufficient water for their 
crops until about 10 years ago, when a great many trenches were 
dug in the State of Colorado (especially in the St. Louis Valley) and 
in the Territory of New Mexico, through which the Rio Grande and 
its afluents flow. The volume of water thus taken has so greatly 
diminished—that which is brought by the river to Paso del Norte—that 
when the rains are not very abundant there is a scarcity of water 
from the 15th of June of one year till the month of March of the 
next, which is the very time when water is. most needed for the crops. 

In the year 1894 the river became dried up entirely by the 15th of 
June, and only when it rained in New Mexico was there any water in 
it, and that lasted, of course, for but a short time. In that year the 
farmers were unable to raise any Indian corn, vegetables, or grapes, 
and the scarcity of water was such that even the fruit trees began to 
wither. 

This state of 5 ge has naturally reduced the price of the land, 
which was pa until that: time, to an extremely low figure, and has 
diminished the population of that region very considerably. In 1875 
there was at Paso del Norte, Zaragoza, Tres Jacales, Guadalupe, and 
San Ignacio a population of about 20,000, which in 1894 was reduced 
to half that number. Farms no longer produce enough to support their 
owners, and the situation of the people is wretched in the extreme, 
because, as they are unable to raise vegetables or other articles necés- 
sary to support life, they are obliged to send for them a distance of 
from 500 to 1,000 miles, their cost being thus increased, while the 
people’s means of paying for what they need are greatly diminished. 

e United States Congress recognized the serious injury suffered 
by the Mexicans in a concurrent resolution approved April 29, 1890, 
whereby it recommended to the President of the United States to enter 
into negotiations with the Mexican Government with a view to deciding 
upon such means as might tend to remedy the difficulties occasioned by 
the. scarcity of water in the Rio Grande from the point where it serves 
as the boundary between Mexico and the United States of America. 

The Mexican Government, to which the United States minister in 
Mexico communicated the aforesaid resolution in pursuance of the in- 
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structions of his Government, authorized me to take steps here to 
secure the arrangement proposed in the resolution, and I so informed 


the Department of State in a note dated October 26, 1893. It has not, 
however, thus far been possible to make much progress in this matter. 

The Government of Mexico thinks that according to article 7 of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, the inhabitants of 
one country can not, without the consent of the other, build any works 
that chstruct or impese navigation in international rivers, and nothing 
could impede jt more absolutely than works which 99777555 turn aside 
the water of those rivers. It is true that article 4 of the treaty of 
Mesilla of December 30, 1853, annulled article 7 of the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, but at the same time it left its stipulations in 
force, as far as the Rio Grande is concerned, from the polnt where that 
river begins to he the boundary line between the two countries, and, 
moreover, by article 5 of the convention of November 12, 1884, the right 
of both countries to that river was again recognized, and it was again 
stipulated that one could not construct any works that obstructed navi- 
gation therein without the consent of the other. 

From a repari of the Assistant Quartermaster General addressed to 
the general in chief of the United States bean Bay dated Brazos de 
Santiago, Tex., September 5, 1850, it appears t Capt. Lowe, United 
States Army, ascended it with a vessel, reaching a point several kilo- 
piter move Paso Gel Norte, which shows that it was navigable at 
that point. 

Still even supposing, without admitting it, that the Mexican Govern- 
ment's interpretation of the treaties were not well founded, and even 
if there were no stipulation on this subject between the two countries 
the principles of international law would form a sufficient basis for the 
rights of the Mexican inhabitants of the bank of the Rio Grande, Their 
claim to the use of the water of that river is incontestable, bein 
prior to that of the inhabitants of Colorado by hundreds of years, an 
according to the principles of civil law, a prior claim takes precedence 
in case of dispute. 

The circumstance that that river seryes as the boundary between 
the two countries, and that it is consequently an international river, 
gives it a special character which considerably restricts the freedom 
and rights of the inhabitants of both banks and does not permit them to 
construct works that reduce the volume of water in the river to such 
an extent that it is no longer nayigable and eyen at last is dried up 
entirely. 

I should fear to cast a reflection upon your knowledge of such mat- 
ters if I were to quote the various doctrines laid down by writers on 
international law which are applicable to the present case and which 
soppari my asseverations. 

nese considerations and the terrible situation in which the inhabit- 
ants of Paso del Norte and the neighboring districts now are render 
the Government of Mexico exceedingly desirous to conclude an ar- 
rangement with that of the United States on this subject as s y 
as may be possible; and I therefore repeat the request which I have 
8 made on several occasions, viz, that the antecedents may be 
examined and that the necessary steps may be taken to effect an ar- 
rangement with the Government of Mexico that will facilitate the ful- 
munani of international obligations and remedy existing evils as far as 
possible. 

Be pleased to accept, etc. 

M. ROMERO, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, OFFICE OF OBSERVER, 
Station Et Paso, Tes., August 25, 1894, 


Total rainfall at this station from August 15, 1893, to August 14, 
1894, inciusive, 4.97 inches, 
Firmado, 
N. D. Lang, Observer, 
Es copia: WASHINGTON, Octubre 21 de 1895, 
M. COVARRUBIAS, 


Mr. THOMAS. Suffice it to say that, so far as I am ad- 
vised, this is the first official complaint made by the Republic 
of Mexico to the Government of the United States based upon 
the alleged unlawful use of water by citizens of the United 
States in the Rio Grande Valley above the point where it be- 
comes an international boundary, except that the document 
itself refers to some previous communications on the same 
subject. 

This letter calls attention to the location of Paso del Norte; 
to the fact that it has been in existence for something over 300 
years; to the arid nature of the climate; to the-necessity for 
the use of all water that can be secured from the river, espe- 
cially during dry seasons, and the fact that a great many 
trenches have been dug in the State of Colorado, especially in 
San Luis Valley and Territory of New Mexico, by means of 
which water was diverted to such an extent that there was 
nothing left for the Mexican users of water when the dry sea- 
son—the summer season—arrived. 

He refers to the fact that this state of things would natu- 
rally reduce the price of land which was good at that time to 
an extremely low figure, and would diminish the population of 
the region very considerably. 

He then directs the attention of the Secretary to the fact that 
the United States Congress recognized a serious injury suffered 
by the Mexicans in the concurrent resolution of April 29, 1890, 
which I have read, and which does nothing of the kind. It 
then declares that the Government of Mexico thinks that ac- 
cording to article 7 of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of 
February 2, 1848, the inhabitants of one country can not, with- 
out the consent of the other, build any works that obstruct or 
impede navigation in international rivers—there is where this 
sinister word is for the first time found in the history of this 
transaction—and nothing could impede it more absolutely than 
works which wholly turn aside the water of those rivers. It 
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is true that article 4 of the treaty of Mesilla, of December 30, 
1853, annulled article 7 of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
but at the same time it left its stipulations in force, as far as 
the Rio Grande is concerned, from the point where that river 
ee 2 be the boundary line between the two countries, and 
so forth. 

He then calls attention to a report of the Assistant Quarter- 
master General addressed to the General in Chief of the United 
States Army, and dated Brazos de Santiago, Tex., September 5, 
1850, from which it appears that Capt. Lowe, United States 
Army, ascended it with a vessel, reaching a point several kilo- 
meters above Paso del Norte, which shows that it was navigable 
at that time. He then proceeds: 

Still, even supposing, without admitting it, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment's interpretation of the treaties were not well founded, and even 
if there were no stipulation on this subject between the two countries, 
the principles of international law would form a sufficient basis for the 
rights of the Mexican inhabitants of the bank of the Rio Grande. Their 
claim to the use of the water of that river is incontestable, being prior 
to that of the inhabitants of Colorado by hundreds of years, and, 
according to the principles of civil law, a prior claim takes precedence 
in case of dispute, 

* * * * * * $ 
I should fear to cast a reflection spon your knowledge of such matters 
if I were to quote the various dec es laid down by writers on inter- 
national law which are applicable to the present case and which sup- 
port my asseyerations, - 

These considerations, and the terrible situation in which the inhabi- 
tants of Paso del Norte and the neighboring districts now are, render 
the Government of Mexico exceedingly desirous to conclude an arrange- 
ment with that of the United States on this subject as speedily as 
may be possible. 

On the 5th of November following the Secretary of State ad- 
dressed a communication based upon that of the Mexican 
minister to the Attorney General of the United States, who 
was at that time the Hon. Judson Harmon. He quotes the con- 
current resolution of April 29, 1890, and then continues—the 
letter is very short— 

The negotiations with which the President, acting through the De- 
partment of State, is charged by the foregoing resolution can not be 
intelligently conducted unless the legal rights and obligations of the 
two Governments concerned and the responsibility of either, if any, for 
the disastrous state of things depicted in the Mexican minister's Netter 
are first asce: 

He then asks two questions of the legal adviser of the United 
States Government : 

(1) Are the provisions of article 7 of the treaty of February 2, 1848, 
known as the 7 85 of Guadalupe Hidalgo, still in force so ter as the 
River Rio Grande is concerned, either because never annulled or be- 
cause recognized and.reaffirmed by article 5 of the convention between 
the United States and Mexico of November 12, 18847 
(2) By the principles of international law, independent of any special 
treaty or convention, may Mexico rightfully claim that the obstructions 
and diversions of the waters of the Rio Grande in the Mexican min- 
ister’s note referred to are violations of its rights which should not 
continue fer the future and on account of which, so far as the past is 
concerned, Mexico should be awarded adequate indemnity? 

On the 12th of December following the Attorney General gave 
his opinion, based, of course, upon these two propositions, which 
exhaustively, conclusively, and unanswerably refuted the posi- 
tion taken by the Mexican minister and which should have 
terminated the entire so-called controversy; yet, strange to say, 
from the good hour that it was delivered to the Secretary of 
State up to the time the treaty was signed it was never so 
much as even referred to by a single official of the Government 
of the United States; it was ignored absolutely, and must there- 
fore have been ignored intentionally. What sinister purpose 
was sufficiently powerful, what motive was sufficiently strong 
not only to divert attention from this great opinion, but to 
ignore it altogether, I do not, Mr. President, pretend to say. I 
can only determine from what took place and state an infer- 
ence at the proper time. This opinion is so conclusive that, al- 
though it is of some length, I deem it important to insert it in 
the Record as a part of my remarks and I therefore ask the 
Secretary to read it into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY. Reading from the message of the President 
of the United States of February 14, 1903, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session : 

ITEM 3. 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 65 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, z 
Washington, D. O., December 12, 1895. 


Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 5th ultimo in which you refer to the concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress passed April 29, 1890, providing for negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico with a view to the remedy of certain difficulties men- 
tioned in the preamble of such resolution, which arise from the taking 
of water for irrigation from the Rio Grande above the point where it 
ceases to be entirely within the United States and becomes the boun- 
dary between the United States and Mexico. I have also the cop; 
which you inclose of the note of the Mexican minister to yourself, da 


October 21, 1895, in which he states at length the position taken by his 
ernme: 


Gov. nt. 


You say: 
The negotiations with which the President, a through the 
partment of State, is charged by the fo resolution can not be 


De 
intelligently conducted unless the legal rights and obligations of the 
two Governments concerned and the sibility of either, if ony for 
the disastrous state of things depicted in the Mexican minister's letter 
are first ascertained.” 

have the honor, therefore, to call your attention to the legal 
propositions asserted in Mr. Romero’s letter and to inquire whether, in 
your judgment, those propositions correctly state the law applicable to 
the case. In other words— 

(1) Are the provisions of article 7 of the 3 of 9 2, 1848, 
known as the treaty of 8 Hidalgo, still In force so far as the 
Riser Rio Grande is concerned, either because never annulled or because 
recognized and reaffirmed by article 5 of the convention between the 
United States and Mexico of November 12, 18847 

(2) By the principles of international law, independent of aag peal 
treaty or convention, may Mexico rightfully claim tbat the obstructions 
and diversions of the waters of the Rio Grande in the Mexican minis- 
ters note referred to are violations of its rights which should not 
continue for the future and on account of which, so far as the past 
is concerned, Mexico should be awarded adequate indemnity? 

1 51 as follows: 


proclaimed June 30, 1854, was, 
as to the Rio Grande (nom. 
where, by the lines as fixed by the tatter treaty. 
the boundary between the two countries. Said article 7 is recogn 
as still in force by article 5 of the convention concluded November 
12, 1884, and proclaimed September 14, 1586. 

i: So far, therefore, as it affects the subject now in hand, said article 
7, in my opinion, is still in force, I am unable, however, to agree 
with the minister in the interpretation which he gives it. 

“His statement is that the city of El Paso del Norte has existed for 
more than 300 years, during almost all of which time its people have 
enjoyed the use of the water of the Rio Grande for the Irrigation of 
their lands. As that city and the districts within its jurisdiction did 
not need more than 20 cubie meters of water per second, which was 
an almost infinitesimal portion of the volume of water, even in times 
ot severest drought, they had suficient water for their ray, until 
about 10 years ago, when a great many trenches were dug In Colo- 
rado, especially in the St. Louis Valley and in New Mexico, through 
which the upper Rio Grande and its affluents flow, so 8 dimin- 
ishing the water in the river at El Paso that excep when rains 
happen to be abundant there is scarcity of water from the middle of 
June until March. In 1894 the river was entirely eq by June 15, so 
that no creps could be raised, and even fruit trees began to wither. 
The result has been to reduce the price of land and cause great hard- 

whose numbers in Paso del Norte, 5 Tres 

and . diminished from 20, in 1875 
If that number in 1 $ 

tO Ore ministan further states that from a report of the assistant 


. 


then . or 8 The minister has been misinformed. The 
wh 
pie moog 8 to the highest attainable point in the Rio Graude“ 
his small keel boat, which drew. with her crew, provisions, arms, cte., 
on beard, 18 inches of water.“ He found this point at some im- 
possible falls * which he names Brookes Falls.’ — around them 
the skiff which had accompanied his boat,’ he rowed 47 miles farther 
to other falls, which he named * Babbitts Falls. Beyond this point he 
* found it ible to proceed with the skiff, either by land or water,’ 
and it was ‘about 150 miles by land below El Paso. 


clude them; but the terms used in the treaty are not fairly capable 
of such a construct 


ary, the fact, a unit for ses of navigation, and 
therefore the treaty required the consent of Bot for the construction of 
“any work that may impede or interrupt” navigation, even though it 
should be ‘for the purpose of favoring new methods of navigation.’ 
(Art. VII.) Up to the bead of navigation no such werk could have 
been constructed save by one of the two Governments, or by its au- 
thority. The prohibition was, therefore, n made applicable 
to them alone and not to the citizens of either, ‘ neither shall, without 
consent of the other. construct,’ etc. Above the head of nayigation, 
where the river would be wholly within the United States, different 
rules would apply and private rights exist which the Government could 
not control or take away save by exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, so that clear and explicit language wonld be required to im- 
pose opos 5 arate such oaoa as would result from the 

mstruction of the treaty now sugges 

oon the only right the treaty professed 


o create or protect 
t to the Rio Grande was that of na 


The claim 


ts was possible ‘to a point 56 miles above the “ Grand Indian Cross- 
ing,” or about 283 miles above the mouth of Devils River.“ So far as 
appears, the large and numerous tributaries below El Paso supply a 
8 ient volume of water for the needs of navigation. 


In fact, the 77 of the treaty now under consideration 3 ex- 
0 


proses substantially the same rights and duties which international 
aw would imply from the fixing of the middle of the river as the 
boundary, viz, navigation of the entire stream below the point 


where it becomes common to both nations, without any levy or exaction 
or the construction of any work which might impede or interrupt navi- 
gation, without the consent of both. 

“Tn my 9 therefore, the claim now made by Mexico finds no 
support in the treaty, On the contrary, the treaty affords an effective 
answer to the claim by the well-known rule that the expression of 
certain rights and obligations in an agreement implies the exclusion of 
all others with relation to the same mubject. 

“It is not necessary, in order to bring this principle Into play, that 
it shall — . — that either party, or both, actaally thougbt of the par- 
ticular matter whose cxclusion is asserted, although that fact, when 
it appears, may serve to emphasize the Inference. I am not advised 
whether. the subject of the use of the water of the Rio Grande for 
irrigation was mentioned during the negotiations or not, but it is stated 
that such use had long been made by the Mexicans, and it was known 
that agriculture could not be carried on in that region without it. It 
was known, too, certainly to Mexico, that this necessity existed also 
throughout the entire region watered by the upper Kio Grande and its 
tributaries, for, as a 1 of Spain and then zs an independent 
nation, Mexico had included both New Mexico and Colorado, and from 
the independence of Texas in 1836 down to the treaty of 1848 Mexico's 
eastern boundary was the Rio Grande to its source. By this treaty 
Mexico ceded to the United States the territory west of the Rio Grande 
and north of the southern boundary of New Mexico, just as she had 
abandoned to Texas all the territory cast of that river, without any 
reservations, restrictions, or stipulations concerning the river except 
those above mentioned. 

“Settlements had long existed in the region of Santa Fe, and the 
6 of the ultimate settlement of the entire territory along the 
tio Grande must have been apparent to beth parties. Yet the treaty 
made no attempt to create or reserve to Mexico or her citizens any 
rights or to impose on the United States or their citizens any restraints 
with respect to the use of water for irrigation, although rights of prop- 
erty in the territory were secured to all Mexicans, whether established 
there or not. (Art. 8.) 

“The treaty of 1848 was a treaty of peace, and a different rule for 
the construction of such treaties is lald down by some writers. 9 
Law of Nations, Chitty's ed., p. 433.) If it be suggested that the cir- 
cumstances under which this treaty was made bring its terms, as against 
the United States, within the operation of such rule, it is a sufficient 
answer that, even If the existence of the rule be acknowledged, it sim- 
ply subjects provisions in favor of the United States to strict construc- 

m. Like all rules of construction, it has no application except in 
cases of doubtful meaning of * used and can not be made the 
means of introducing new terms, foreover, the United States pan 
$15,000,000 for tbe territory acquired by the treaty (art, 12), and by 
the treaty of 1853, which was not a treaty of peace, Mexico ceded fur- 
ther territory in consideration of $10,000,000. (art. 3), repeating with- 
out enlarging the stipulations of the former treaty as to rights on the 
Rio Grande. 

“(2) 1 bave given my opinion of the construction and effect of the 
treaty, because it is responsive to your general request, though not to 
your specific questions. That opinion, perhaps, in strictness makes it 
nnnecessary for me to consider your question, but as that ques- 
tion is not put alternatively or conditionally, I s 

“An extended search affords no precedent or authority which has a 
direct bearing. 

“There have been disputes about the rights of navigation of inter- 
national rivers, but they bave been settled by treaty. (For a list of 
such treaties see Heffter, Droit Int, Appendix VIII.) The subject is 
fully discussed by Hall (Int. Law, sec. 39), who denies that the people 
on the upper t of a navigable river baye- a natural right to pass 
over it throu foreign territery to its mouth. But if such right be 
conceded, no aid is afforded fer the present inquiry, because use for 
navigation, being common, would not curtail use by the proprictary 
co 7 while in the ease now presented, there not being enongh water 
for i tion in both countrics, the question is which shall yield to 
the other, 

It is stated by some authors that an obligation rests upon every 
3 to receive streams which naturally flow into it from other 
countries, and they refer to this as a natural international servitude. 
(Hefter, Droit Int., sec. 48; 1 Phillemore, Int. Law, p. 303.) Others 
deny the existence of all international servitudes apart from agreement 
in some form. (Letters of Grotius quoted 2 Hert., p. 106; Kiuber, 
Droit des Gens Moderne, sec, 139; Bluntschli, Droit Int. Cod.; Wool- 
sey’s Int. Law, sec. 58; 1 Calvo, Droit Int., sec. 556.) 

„Such a servitude, however, if its existence be conceded, would not 
cover the present case or afferd any real analogy to it. The servient 
8 may not obstruct the stream so as to cause the water to back 
up and overflow the territories of the other. ‘The dominant country 
may not divert the course of the stream so as to throw it upon the 
territory of ihe other at a different place. (See authorities supra.) 
In either of such cases there would be a direct invasion and injury by 
one of the nations of the territory of the other. But when the use of 
water by the inhabitants of the upper, eer A results in reducing. the 
volume which enters the other, it is a diminution of the servitude. The 
injury now complained of is a remote and direct consequence of acts 
which operate as a ea a by prior enjoyment. So it is evident 
that what is really contended for is a servitude which makes the lower 
country dominant and subjects the upper country to the burden. of 
arresting its development and 9 — fe te its inhabitants the use of a 
provision which nature has supplied entirely within its own territory. 

“Such a consequence of the doctrine of international servitude is not 
within the language used by any writer with whose works I am fa- 
miliar, and could not haye been within the range of his thought with- 
out finding expression. 

“Both the common and the civil law undertake to regulate the use 
of the water of navigable streams by the different persons entitled to it. 
Neither has fixed any absolute rule, but leaves each case to be decided 
circumstances. But I need not enter upon a discussion 


es and principles of either system in this regard, use 

8 3 and, especially as they relate to real property: can 
have no 9 beyond national boundaries. (Creasy, Int. Law, 
1 So they can only settle rights of citizens same country 
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tions different from those which would apply between individual citi- 


zens of either country. Even if such a question could arise as a private 
one between citizens of one coun and those of another, it is not so 
presented here, The mere assertion of the claim by Mexico would 
make it a national one, even if it were of a private nature. ray v. 

4 . Cls. R., 8391-392.) But the use of water complained of and 
the resulting ee are general throughout extended regions, so that 
effects upon individual rights can not traced to individual causes, 
and the claim is by one nation against the other in fact as well as form. 

“The fundamental principle of international law is the absolute 
fovere! N ooy . as sramne all 5 og gmn iai 

ory. e nature and scope of sovereignty w. respec 
jurisdiction, which is one of its elements, Chief Justice Marshall said 
(Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch, p. 136) : 

“* The . of the nation within its own territory is neces- 
sarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not 
bres toon by itself. Any restriction apon it, deriving validity from an 
external source, would imply a diminution of its ROTETE to the 
extent of the restriction, and an investment of that sove: y to the 
same extent in that power which could 3 such restriction. 

„All exceptions, therefore, to the and complete power of a 
hation within its own territories must be traced np to the consent of 
the nation itself. They can flow from no other legitimate source. 

“Tt would be entirely useless to multiply authorities. So — 5 is 
the principe of general and absolute n maintained that it 
has even m asserted by high authority that admitted international 
servitudes cease when oT conflict with the necessities of the servient 
State. (Bluntschli, p. 212; see criticism by Creasy, p. 258.) Whether 
this be true or not, its assertion serves to emphasize the truth that 
self-preseryation is one of the first laws of nations. No believer in 
the doctrine of natural servitudes has ever su ted one which would 
interfere with the enjoyment by a nation wi its own territory of 
3 was NECESAS to the development of its resources or the com- 
‘ort of its people. 

“The immediate as well as the possible consequences of the right 
asserted by Mexico show that its recognition {s entirely inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of the United States over its national domain. 
Apart from the sum demanded by way of indemnity for the past, the 
claim involves not only the arrest of further settlement and develop- 
ment of 2 regions of the country, but the abandonment, in great 
measure at least, of what has already been accomplished. 

“Tt is well known that the steering and settlement of a wooded coun- 

affects the flow of streams, making it not only generally less, but 
also subjecting it to more sudden fluctuations between greater extremes, 
thereby ex ng inhabitants on their banks to increase of the double 
danger of drought and flood. The 8 now asserted might lead 
to consequences, in other cases, which n feo os su ted. 

“Tt will be remembered that a large part of the territory in question 
was public domain of Mexico, and was ceded as such to the United 
miaa ao that their proprietary as well as their sovereign rights are 

volved. 

“Tt is not suggested that the injurles complained of are or have been 
in any measure due to wantonness or wastefulness in the use of water, 
or to any design or intention to injure. The water is simply insufficient 
to supply the needs of the great stretch of arid country through which 
met ver, never large in the dry season, flows, giving much and receiving 

ttle. 

“The case presented is a novel one. Whether the elreumstances make 
it possible or proper to take any action from considerations of comity 
is a question which does not pertain to this department; but that ques- 
tion should be decided as one of policy only, because, in my opinion, 
the rules, pene les, and precedents of international law impose no lia- 
bility or o ligation upon the United States.” 


Very respectfully, 
“ JupsoN Hanuox, Attorney General.” 


Mr. THOMAS. I have said, Mr. President, that this opinion, 
exhaustive and conclusive, should have terminated the entire 
claim and all pretense of its attempted enforcement, but it does 
not seem to have in the slightest degree affected the views and 
the purposes of those in authority, and finds no place in the sub- 
sequent history of this proceeding. 

On the 26th day of February, 1898, the Senate passed a reso- 
lution requesting the President, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to transmit to the Senate all of the proceedings 
relating to this subject. On the 7th day of April, 1898, the 
President responded by laying before the Senate the proceed- 
ings, which, of course, were prepared by the State Department 
in pursuance of that request. It is significant that that Docu- 
ment No. 229 of the Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, which is 
the response of the President of the United States to the Sen- 
ate resolution, begins with the document dated the 4th day of 
August, 1896, eight months after this opinion was rendered, and, 
of course, makes no mention of it; but the activities of those 
behind the scheme increased, evidently with the participation 
of the Secretary of State. č; 

I agreed, in view of the extension of my time, to suspend my 
remarks when the hour of 3 o'clock had arrived. That hour is 
now here, and I therefore yield the floor, and give notice that at 
the conclusion of the routine business to-morrow I shall con- 
tinue my remarks upon this subject. 


THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to 
the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers] desires to go on and finish 
tho consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 41, which was 
before the Senate when we adjourned on Saturday, and which 
appears upon the face of the calendar as unfinished business. 


The joint resolution which is being pressed by the Senator from 
Montana is, in my opinion, one that will not require any great 
length of time, and I think it proper, when the joint resolution 
has come up for discussion upon its merits, that it should be 
disposed of. 

I am not now going to attempt to prevent the consideration 
and final disposition of that measure, but I am going to make 
a proposition to the Chair; and while I shall not ask the Chair 
to rule on it at this time, because it is not necessary to rule 
on it at this time, I shall nevertheless present it, and it may 
possibly require a ruling at a future time. It is this proposition: 

When unfinished business is temporarily laid aside by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate, any intervening bill, whether fin- 
ished or unfinished that day, or any number of intervening 
bills, so long as the unfinished business is temporarily laid 
aside, do not displace the unfinished business; but the unfin- 
ished business will come up automatically after 2 o'clock on 
each day as a result of merely asking for the regular order. 

When this matter was under discussion on Saturday, and the 
present occupant of the chair was not in the chair, there seemed 
to be some difference of opinion as to what the rule would be. 
I am not unmindful of the suggestion made by the present oc- 
cupant of the chair upon that point, and I think that at one 
time it was undoubtedly the rule of the Senate. For a number 
of years, however—and I have a precedent upon that subject 
it has been held that where the unfinished business is tempo- 
rarily laid aside by unanimous consent the word “ temporarily ” 
means that it is to be laid aside only until it is called up in its 
regular order after 2 o'clock of any day, and that the number 
of bills or the number of days that intervene while it is tempo- 
rarily laid aside will not affect its status. 

I wish at this time, if the Chair will permit me, to read a de- 
cision upon that point made by the Senate in 1912. We had un- 
der consideration a bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes”: 

4 Simmons. I ask that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 


So this, I presume, was after 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it so ordered, 
The Senator from Idaho will proceed. 


Then the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] finished an address 
he was making upon another bill. That matter was disposed 
of, and then the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] made this 
motion: N 


Mr. Bristow. I ask that the Senate take up Senate bill 2234, In re- 
lation to presidential primaries in the District of Columbia. 


There was a call then for a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. — Rest Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


I presented this same question then, Mr. President: 


Mr. McCumner. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. At the 
conclusion of the morning business the Senate had under consideration a 
subject; and I ask whether or not the unfinished business was then tempo- 
rarily laid aside by unanimous consent? My understanding fs that when 
the unfinished business is laid aside temporarily, the word “ tempo- 
rarily ” means until the matter then before the Senate has been disposed 
of, and the question is, Whether immediately thereafter it does not come 
before the Senate without any further motion, or whether a motion 
made at this time to take up another subject will not in fact, if agreed 
to, make that subject the unfinished business? Therefore, presenting 
the matter as it now appears before the Senate, I ask, if the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas is carried, will not the subject matter as to 
which the motion is made become the unfinished bus 
the present unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair it will not. In 
the opinion of the Chair, when the unfinished business is temporarily 
laid aside it loses its place for that day as unfinished business unless 
taken up on motion— 


That is, for that day only— 


oo Senator can at any time move to proceed to the consideration of a 

Then Mr. Bacon, who was certainly regarded as a very good 
authority, speaks upon the subject: 

Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, of course I do not wish to unnecessarily 
differ from the Chair, but, as the Chair gave no 3 for an ex- 
pression before ruling, I 21 5 I may be indulg to say that I very 
gravely doubt if that would be a safe rule to pursue. I think the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] correctly 

resents the rule, and that is, that when the unfinished business is 
temporarily laid aside, if it is done in the interest of another matter 


ess in place of 


then pending, it would be immedintely in order thereafter. At the very 
outside I should say that it would not go to the extent suggested by the 
Chair, but that on a call for the regular order it would certainly re- 


business; and temporarily laying it 


sume its place as the unfinished 
of the Chair, it 


aside does not displace it, As I understand the rulin 
was that betag temporau laid aside a measure lost its place. 

I do not k it lost anything, Mr. President. It may be that the 
rule would not go to the extent suggested by the Senator from North 
Dakota, that the unfinished business would come up automatically upon 
the conclusion of particular measure which might have engagea 
the attention of the „ but I have not the shadow of a doubt t 
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it is the 
and that when temporarily laid aside the matter w shall then en- 
gage the attention of the Senate would be displaced by a call for the 
regular order at any time. 


I simply desire to call attention here to the fact that I called 
for the regular order in asking that my bill be presented again 
before the Senate. 

Senator Bacon resumes: 


It would be a dangerous rule, Mr. President, that the unfinished busi- 
ness lost its place under such circumstances. It can not lose its place 
until it has been supplanted or displaced, and a call for the ropar 
order at any time, I respectfully suggest for the consideration the 
Chair, would restore it. 5 aside the unfinished busi- 
ness does not give the matter which been temporarily taken up any 
right whatever except bar tp to the superior right of the regular 
order, which is the unfinished business. 

The 5 OFFICER. The regular order was not demanded, the 
Chair will say. 

Mr. Bacon. I understood that, but I was à little troubled, if the 
Chair will pardon the suggestion, by the ruling that the unfinished 


business was displaced for the 85 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In case the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of another bill is ca 

Mr. Bacon. Well, I think. Mr. President: 

The Presmina Orricer. The Chair will submit the matter to the 
Senate. The Chair has no fixed views upon the subject that could not 
be changed by the citation of authorities. 

Mr. Barsrow. 1 understand the point of order is that if the motion 
which I made praus it displaces the unfinished business. I do not 
understand that the Senator from Georgia contends that it does. The 
motion can en and the unfinished business may still retain its right. 
So we can go ahead, as we did the other bom and dispose of this bill 
and take up some else, and the unfinished business Is laid aside 
until it is called up; so that the motion I have made does not in any 
— interfere with the unfinished business, because it has been laid 


e. 
Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, I think it extrem important that the 
regular proceedings of the Senate should be nitely known and 
understood and observed with care; and I would suggest to the Senator 
that it would be better if he made a motion to the effect that, in the 
order, the Senate now consider such- 


ar order at all times, even when 1 laid aside, 


$ proceeding to say, If it 
appeared that there was no ee gece to displace the unfinished bust- 
asked that the Senate devote the remainder 


p 
it the unfinished business. ‘That is the general rule. Now, 
tion is, whether this comes under an e tion. 
Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, the cular point upon which I de- 
Chair was wh 


ques- 


quire a motion. I can see very east! 
another motion or another request for 
other matter may be considered, the Chair could well hold that the 
granting of unanimous consent in that would equivalent to 
unanimous consent to further lay aside the unfinished business; but 
when we do not ask that the unfinished business be further temporarily 
laid aside, but proceed to the consideration of other business upon mo- 
gon and not by unanimous consent, It seems to me, logically, that it 
would . the unfinished business. 

ORAH 


Mr. . Mr. President. the motion of the Senator from Kansas, 
it seems to me, is proper, unless those who are — ep it desire to 
bring the unfinished business before the Senate, which they can do; 


but they have not done so. The unfinished business is not before the 
Senate unless somebody calls for the regular order. 

The Presiprxa Orricer, The Chair will state to the Senator from 
Idaho that, in the opinion of the Chair, the unfinished busin 
which has been temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent, wou 
automatically come before the Senate pro 
vened, Now, the Senator from Kansas moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of another matter, and the question is, of course, 
whether or not that motion is now in order. The thinks it is; 
but if any Senator so desires, the Chair will submit it to the Senate 
so that the Senate may vote upon it. In the absence of such request, 
5 Chair will rule that the motion of the Senator Kansas is in 
order. 


In other words, that we could still proceed to take up any 
other matter, but not that it laid aside the unfinished business. 


Mr, Herrurn. Mr. President, I think the motion is in order; but I 
think the more serious 1 that Senators have in mind is as to what 
effect it will have on the unfinished business. 
with the unfinished business the regu 
vote at this hour another matter, it will di 
interested in the unfinished b 


is of the opinion tha h 
unfinished business is temporarily Iaid aside by eet aan 
F 


the Sena 
Then, further on: 

The PRESIDING Oryicen, If tho motion of the Senator from 

„ it will be for the Senate to decide what the effect of 

net the unfinished has been thereb 
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Then the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
who also spoke upon this matter and cited a point that was de- 
cided by Senator Frye, said: 

Manifestly, Mr. President, even tf this tt taken 
whe. the unfinished business could be called up after that upon 8 

@ PRESIDING Orricer. That is as the Chair understands. The ques- 

FF of the bul aamed DE hin. [Puctiog the ques 
n o 

tion.} By the sound the “nees "seem to DATO it. . 

The motion of the Senator from Kansas was lost, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but the opinion of the Chair at that time—and that is 
what I have understood to be the opinion right along since that 
time—was that temporarily laying aside a bill would not dis- 
place it, even though one or two days or any number of days 
might pass, as all that would come subsequently to it would be 
subject to its right to be called up within the proper hour for 
calling up the unfinished business. 

I am not raising this question now, because E consent that 
what I regard as the unfinished business may be temporarily 
laid aside; but I may be forced to ask for a ruling upon the 
question when it shall properly come before the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire whether 
these precedents have been cited with reference to the ruling 
sE me matr upon the bill which the Senator had before the 

nate 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; they were not cited. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is perhaps out of place to 
discuss a prospective point of order at this time, when the 
point of order has not been made; but inasmuch as the Senator 
from North Dakota has seen fit to bring up this matter at this 
time in this form I wish to call the attention of the President 
of the Senate to the distinction. of the rule. 

The rule is this, and this has been the practice of the Senate: 
When a request is made to lay aside temporarily a pending 
bill for the consideration of another bill, and the other bill is 
taken up by unanimous consent, the consideration of that bill 
does not displace the unfinished business; but it is otherwise if 
a motion is made, After the unfinished business has been tem- 
porarily laid aside, if a motion is made to take up another bill 
then the rule and the decision has been that that becomes, if 
it is undisposed of, the unfinished business; and if the authority 
that the Senator cites and quotes here is carefully read, the 
Chair will find that it sustains this view. 

On the occasion referred to—April 22, 1912—the Presiding 
Officer said to the Senator from Idaho: 

The Purstornc OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator from 
Idaho that, in the opinion of the Chair, the unfinished business, which 
has been temporarily lald de by unanimous consent, would auto- 
matically come before the Senate provided a motion had not intervened, 

In the ease of this joint resolution relating to the disposal of 
coal lands in Montana to the Milwaukee & St. Paul Co., or to a 
subsidiary company of that company, if I recall correctly—and 
if I am mistaken, the Recorp will show the fact—the request 
was to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution by 
unanimous consent. That request was objected to, and then a 
motion was made. That makes all the difference in the world. 
If a motion is made to take up another measure, it displaces the 
unfinished business. 

At the time the discussion was pending to which the Senator 
from North Dakota has referred, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] quoted a decision from the precedents of 
the Senate, to this effect: 

Mr. Gaturnepr. Mr. President, if I read correctly, on page 439 of 
the Precedents of the Senate, we have a ruling that would seem to 
settle this matter: 

“The Presipixe OFFICER (Mr. Chandler in the chair) announced 
that the hour of 1 o'clock had arrived, and laid before the Senate its 
unfinished business, viz, the bill (H. R. 3717) to make oleomargarine 
and other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State 
or Territory into which they are transported, and to change the tax 
on oleomargarine. 

When, Norgan raised a question of order, viz, that the bill 
haying been displaced by a motion to consider other matter on the 
previous. day rR ior to adjournment, therefore ee no priority as 
unfinished business, and requested that the bill standing first on the 
order of special orders, viz, the bill (H. R. 2538) to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacifie Oceans, be now laid before the Senate.” 

That was the unfinished business— 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr, N having resumed the chair, 
sustained the question of order and laid the special order before the 
Senate as its unfinished business.” 


There is a ruling by one of our presjding officers, Senator 
Frye, whom we all recognize as having been a very geod and 
able parliamentarian. On Saturday evening, when this matter 
was up for discussion, the same questions were raised, and the 
same decision was adhered to by the Senator then in the chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. Tes, sir. 


} bis) ar Abed tf ott sft I 
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Mr. WALSH. I have just been reading the precedent now 
referred to by the distinguished Senator from Minnesota. My 
understanding of that case was that the business under con- 
sideration was not temporarily laid aside, but it was absolutely 
displaced by a motion to take up another matter; and that 
other matter, being under consideration at the time of adjourn- 
ment, became the unfinished business. Does the Senator think 
that presents a case that is altogether parallel? 

Mr. NELSON. My understanding of the rule has been, and 
I think the precedents of the Senate will disclose it, so far as 
the question has been raised, that where under circumstances 
similar to those in this case the consideration of another bill 
was taken up by motion, and not by unanimous consent, it did 
displace the unfinished business, 
| Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Minnesota, then, whether after this, if the present rule is 
established, any of us will not give place at his peril to anybody 
who may request that a matter be temporarily laid aside for 
the consideration of other business? 

1 Mr, NELSON. That may be so. 
| Mr. SMOOT. Not if it is by unanimous consent, however. 
t Mr. NELSON. Not by unanimous consent. 
/ Mr. WALSH. No. But suppose the Senate has a certain bill 
under consideration, which I am urging and am desirous of 
having disposed of. Some one comes in and asks if I will not 
consent that it be temporarily laid aside in order that another 
matter may receive consideration. Out of a spirit of accommo- 
dation I reply, “ Yes; I shall be glad to, if the matter will not 
take more than, say, half an hour.” I am assured that it will 
not take more than half an hour and I give my consent. Then 
the matter is taken up and it goes on indefinitely. The debate 
is prolonged, as we find debates often are. Are we to under- 
stand that I can not take chances of that character any more, 
but that I must resolutely say: “I shall not give place at all, 
much as I should like to accommodate you, because if your 
matter should take the remainder of the afternoon the measure 
I have before the Senate will be displaced as unfinished busi- 
ne Ai Is that the position in which the Senate is going to put 
tself? 
! Mr. NELSON. It depends upon how the other bill is taken 
up. If it is taken up by unanimous consent, if that is the propo- 
sition, it does not displace the unfinished business; but it is 
different where a motion is made to take it up. 

Here is the point: When the unfinished business is tempo- 
rarily laid aside and it is sought to bring up another bill in 
place of it by unanimous consent, if objection is made it requires 
a motion to take it up- If a motion is made and agreed to, 
iit is my understanding that it always has been the practice to 
hold that that displaces the unfinished business. 

i Mr. WALSH. That is the matter I wanted to get clear in my 
mind. Suppose a Senator comes to me and asks if I will con- 
sent that the measure I am pressing shall be temporarily laid 
‘aside. He does not know that he will be able to get unanimous 
consent to take up his matter. He does not know what the 
Senate may do afterwards. I have observed that when an ap- 
plication is made to lay aside a bill temporarily you do not 
wait until you find out whether unanimous consent is going to 
be given to take up some other matter, or whether it will be 
necessary to resort to a motion; but heretofore the consent of 
the person in charge of the bill ordinarily has been given to lay 
it aside. I understand from the Senator now, however 
Mr. NELSON. Suppose in this case an objection had been 
made to taking up this Montana joint resolution by unanimous 
‘consent, and a motion had been made and the Senate had re- 
‘fused to take it up on motion. What then? 
t Mr. WALSH. But the first thing is to haye temporarily laid 
aside the bill that is before the Senate. How are you going to 
do that? Now, having done that, the Senator who is in charge 
lof it does not know whether the other matter will come up on 
| Unanimous consent or by a motion. 

Mr. NELSON. A bill is temporarily laid aside not by motion, 
but by unanimous consent. 

Nr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

i Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

> Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senator from Mon- 
‘tana that no Senator can give consent to the laying aside of 
‘any bill. It must be the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this case had been one where unauimous 
¿consent had been asked, there would be no question about it. 

e ruling of the Chair upon this particular case is plain, as 
the Rrcorp shows: ` 


Tue Vica PRESIDENT. It is the Republic Coal Co. resolution. 
Mr. Myprs. It is calendar No. 85, ‘Senate joint resolution 41. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary of the 


Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., 
a corporation. 
The Vics PRESIDENT. The een is on the amendment offered by 
r, 


the Senator from Montana [ 

Mr. Joxes. I rise to a parliamentary W Does the fact that 
the joint resolution of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] has 
been taken on motion displace the unfinished business? 

The Vice SIDENT. It undoubtedly does. 

Mr. Smoor, That is, if the consideration of the joint resolution is 
not concluded before the adjournment of the Senate. 

The Vicw PRESIDENT. If the consideration of the joint resolution is 
not concluded before the adjournment of the Senate, it takes the place 
of the unfinished business under the rules of the Senate. 


Mr. President, that has been the practice in this body for 
10 years to my knowledge, and, as I understand, this question 
has never arisen in its present shape. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can show that just ex- 
actly the same kind of a question has arisen almost daily and 
has been decided by the Chair again and again in another way. 
If the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Minnesota will 
allow me, I will call attention to the many cases. 

For instance, it was customary a short time ago to call up 
pension bills at any time during the time we were considering 
unfinished business. Very often there is no one to speak on the 
unfinished business during the balance of the afternoon, and the 
Senator having charge of the unfinished business says: “I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside.” Nothing else is said; nothing else is done. It is 
temporarily laid aside. Then, as chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions, I have moved again and again to proceed to take 
up the Pension Calendar or some other business, and the mo- 
ment that was completed, if anyone called for the regular order, 
that put the unfinished business back in its place. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator now that he can not point 
to a single, solitary instance where a pension bill has displaced 
the unfinished business. When the pension bills were taken up 
it was absolutely known by the Senate that they would be fin- 
ished before adjournment upon that day. I tell the Senator 
now that he can not point to one case where a pension bill ever 
displaced the unfinished business in this body. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. There is a reason for every rule, and I 
would ask the Senator what reason there would be for a differ- 
ence in the two propositions. When, as was suggested by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], the unfinished business 
is temporarily laid aside it is then understood that the Senate 
will probably take up some other bill. The Senator asking 
for the unanimous consent to lay the bill aside can not deter- 
mine what will come up after it, but it is temporarily laid aside. 
Then what reason is there for a difference, as in this case, 
whether unanimous consent is asked to get a particular bill up 
in the interim the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside 
or whether you get it up by a motion, as in this case, which 
was a unanimous vote in favor of taking it up? I certainly can 
not see any difference between them. ‘The unfinished business 
has to go over from day to day until 2 o'clock. It can not 
come up except by unanimous consent before 2 o'clock. What 
reason is there in a rule that would say if we adjourn before 
the bill which was taken up in place of it was disposed of, then 
it should displace the unfinished business, and we did not ad- 
journ before it was disposed of it should not displace it? There 
ought to be some reason for such a rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is a reason, and I will state the reason, 
as I understand it. If the Senator having in charge the un- 
finished business requests at 2 o’clock that it ‘be temporarily 
laid aside he can leave the Chamber knowing that it will not be 
displaced by asking unanimous consent for the consideration of 
any other business, but he knows that under the rules if other 
business is taken up on motion it will displace his unfinished 
business, and he also knows that if it is displaced it must be 
done by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken there. If there 
is a vote to displace it, it is true 

Mr. SMOOT. That would displace it. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Just a moment, Mr. President. If it has 
already been displaced temporarily, then the vote taking up 
another bill is not a vote to displace it. It is a vote to take 
up something else during the time that the unfinished business 
is held in abeyance. How would it come up again if it is dis- 
Placed? How does it come up the next day at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Temporarily laying the bill aside by unanimous 
consent does not displace it as unfinished business, but it does 
after 2 o’clock displace it if any other business is taken up ou 
motion, because the Senate then says, “ We want by a motion 
of the Senate to consider another measure,” and if that meas- 
ure is disposed of before the adjournment on that day, then the 
unfinished business is not interfered with at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. BRISTOW addressed the Chair, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. NELSON. I will yield. I forget who is first in order. 
I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I had forgotten that the Senator from 
Minnesota has the floor. I wanted to ask a question of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well; I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will be very brief, as I do not wish to 
trespass upon the courtesy of the Senator from Minnesota. 
I simply want to refer to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Utah that when a Senator in charge of a bill in the posi- 
tion which is called the unfinished business asks unanimous 
consent that it may be temporarily laid aside, he may then 
leave the Chamber with some confidence that the measure he 
is in charge of will not be displaced that afternoon at least, 
and yet the Senator from Utah in the next breath says that if 
a Senator does stand up under those yery conditions and move 
that the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of another 
measure and that motion is carried, the unfinished business is 
displaced and has ceased to be the unfinished business. Where, 
then, is the reliance of a Senator in charge of a bill who has 
obtained unanimous consent that it be temporarily laid aside 
and has left the Senate with the assurance that it is safe in 
its position, if when he gets out of the door the Senate can 
proceed to something else and so displace it? Althongh the 
Senate had given unanimous consent that laying. it aside was 
only temporary, immediately the Senate can violate the effect 
of the unanimous consent, according to the Senator, by pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of another measure which in the 
last hour of the day absolutely displaces the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what I had in mind when I made that 
statement. When the unanimous consent is given, the Senator 
having in charge the unfinished business knows that the mere 
request for the consideration of any bill by unanimous consent 
will not displace it, but if there is a motion to take it up, any 
Senator here could demand the yeas and nays, he could ask for 
a division, he could send for the Senator having the wn- 
finished business in charge, and it would not be displaced with- 
out a vote of the Senate. That is what I had in mind, if I did 
not say it before. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I think the Senator did not say it be- 
fore, and that he is now stating something that is quite differ- 
ent from what he said when I asked him the question. But I 
decline to trespass further on the time of the Senator from 
Minnesota. After he has concluded I shall in my own right 
make a brief observation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me to yield to the Senator from Kansas first? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. He rose when two other Senators were on 
the floor, and I could not give all three a chance at the same 
time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is the question I wanted to propound to 
the Senator from Utah: If a motion to take up a pension bill, 
we will say, displaces the unfinished business so that it is no 
longer the unfinished business, how does it get back on the 
calendar as the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was so much noise in the Chamber I 
could not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If taking up a bill—a pension bill, or any 
other kind of a bill—on motion after the unfinished business 
has been temporarily laid aside displaces it by taking it up on 
motion, how does the unfinished business get back on the cal- 
endar as the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not displace it if the bill is concluded 
before adjournment on that day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the unfinished business is displaced, 
as I understand the Senator from Utah, because another bill 
is taken up on motion, not because the discussion lasts 1 hour 
or 10 hours, but the motion is what the Senator from Utah says 
displaces the unfinished business. If a motion displaces it, 
how do you get it back? 

Mr. SMOOT. I distinctly stated that wherever a bill was 
taken up after 2 o'clock upon motion and was not concluded 
before adjournment on that day it displaces the unfinished 
business; and I called the attention of the Senator from North 
Dakota to the fact that the pension bills he referred to were 
concluded before adjournment on the day upon which they were 
considered, and, therefore, that did not displace the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator, Is it the lapse 
of time, then, that displaces, and not the motion? Do I under- 
stand him correctly? It is the time in which the Senate is 
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engaged in the consideration of a bill that displaces the unfin- 
ished business, and not the fact that it was taken up on motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. You can take any measure that may be upon 
the calendar, and when there is no unfinished business on the cal- 
endar you can move at any time after 2 o'clock to take it up, 
and if the bill is taken up and is not disposed of before adjourn- 
ment on that day it becomes the unfinished business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is no difference of opinion between 
the Senator and myself on that point. But that is not the 
question I asked the Senator. I asked him whether it is the 
motion to take up a bill that displaces the unfinished business 
or the length of time in which the Senate considers the bill 
before the body. 

Mr. SMOOT. Neither one altogether, but it is simply this: 
That whenever a measure is before the Senate and is not dis- 
posed of before adjournment on that day, whatever it may be, 
if it is before the Senate on motion it becomes the unfinished 
business. If it is before the Senate by unanimous consent it 
does not become the unfinished business. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Kansas that the controlling fact in my mind is that the 
joint resolution had been taken up by motion. The Senate pro- 
ceeded with its consideration, and when the hour of adjourn- 
ment arrived the joint resolution had not yet been disposed of. 
It is a pending measure. As the Senate by a vote has not dis- 
placed the joint resolution, it stands as the unfinished business, 
because the Senate has not disposed of the joint resolution that 
it has taken up by motion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, let me inquire; if the bill is taken up 
and is pending at the time of adjournment, we will say it is the 
unfinished business. Whether it is taken up by unanimous 
consent or whether it is taken up by motion, if it is not disposed 
of when the Senate adjourns it is the unfinished business. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. NELSON. Not if it is taken up by unanimons consent. 
You must take my whole statement together. My statement is 
that if a bill is taken up by motion and the consideration of it 
is proceeded with and it is not finished at the time of adjourn- 
ment, that bill is still pending as the unfinished business before 
the Senate. After the Senate takes up a bill of that kind, when 
the hour of adjournment comes, if the Senate decide then to 
displace that bill and have it laid aside, that alters the case; 
but if the Senate should adjourn without disposing of the bill 
that they have by motion agreed to take up, that bill is still 
pending. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Suppose by unanimous consent a Senator 
asks that a certain bill be taken up and it is taken up and its 
consideration is continued over the adjournment, does it not, 
by virtue of the adjournment before it is finished, become the 
unfinished business the next day? 

Mr. NELSON. Nor necessarily. It is taken up by unanimous 
consent for that day, that is all. It is not a unanimous-consent 
agreement to make that bill the unfinished business; it is simply 
a unanimous-consent agreement to take the bill up for consid- 
eration, and the unanimous consent does not extend, unless it is 
so expressed, beyond that day. If unanimous consent is asked 
to take up a given bill and to proceed with the consideration of 
that bill until it is disposed of, and unanimous consent is given, 
then the bill is before the Senate; but there was no such request 
in this case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator what becomes of 
the unanimous consent to lay aside the unfinished business 
temporarily when the Senate agrees unanimously that it is to 
be laid aside? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. While this discussion is going on, 
may the Chair interject an inquiry, that there may be some 
additional light thrown upon this subject? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp shows—and I assume 
it all has to do with the ruling on the case of the bill which the 
Senator from North Dakota claims was the unfinished busi- 
ness—that upon motion that bill was taken up by the Senate. 
Not a thing was done; there was not a thing read from the bill, 
or an argument made, or an amendment presented, or a single 
thing done with it; but immediately it was laid aside, and the 
joint resolution was not taken up by unanimous consent, but 
taken up on motion. That the Chair may have the information 
on other subjects besides the unfinished business, the Chair 
would like to hear a discussion of the proposition as to whether 
a measure may become the unfinished business when nothing 
was done with it after it was taken up, 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I answer the Chair right there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. Í 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Chair laid the unfinished business 
before the Senate, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair laid no unfinished 
business before the Senate. The Chair laid the bill ef the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But upon the arrival of 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I insist that laying the bill before the 
Senate en the arrival of 2 o’clock makes that bill the unfinished 
business, and it does not require one word to be said upon it at 
that time. It then has its place as the unfinished business. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. In other words, the view of the 
Seuator from North Dakota is that the first thing laid before 
‘the Senate after 2 o'clock is the unfinished business rather than 
the last thing before adjournment. That is the view of the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Yes; because the last thing was disposed 
of. The Chair in this case said: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The hour of 2o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
Jays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 120. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but that preceded the motion 
to reconsider. That was recansidered and it went back en the 
calendar, and subsequently, on the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota, it was laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McCUMBER. After it was voted that the bill be made 
the unfinished business, then I asked unanimous consent that it 
be temporarily laid aside, and that was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to hear dis- 
cussion on that question also. The Chair dees not believe that 
the Senate can make anything unfinished business by motion. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. While the Senator from New Hampshire 
is discussing that part of the question, I will turn to the Recorp 
and find the reference to the other part. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think we are wasting a 
great deal of time unnecessarily in this controversy. I bave 
been here for n long time and I never heard this question raised 
before, and T hope it will not be raised again. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Montana what is the status of 
the joint resolution his colleague has in charge? How are we 
to get rid of that measure to-day, if the Senator pleases? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I submit my own judgment with 
great humility in answer to the question of the Senator fram 
New Hampshire, but my own judgment about the matter, gath- 
ered from a study of the rules and the brief experience I have 
had here, is that the Senator who has charge of the joint reso- 
lution consenting that it be temporarily laid aside would have 
the right to call it up at any time and displace any bill, because 
he has simply given way ‘temporarily to the bill. The Senate 
may take up something else. So it can be displaced at any 
time, in my view. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That means that the bill which the Ben- 
ate has voted to proceed to the consideration of can be dis- 
posed of upon the request of a Senator who has charge of some 
other bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me answer the Senator, because that 
Senator gave way simply for the consideration of other meas- 
ures temporarily 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did not give way; the Sen- 
ate gave way. ‘The Senate temporarily laid the bill aside. If 
it is contended seriously that two Senators can oceupy thé at- 
tention of the Senate at the same time, each one in charge of a 
bill, I confess I have read the rules to very poor result. It is 
manifest, and I wonder that the Senator from North Dakota 
so persistently claims to the contrary, that the joint resolution 
the Senator from Montana has in charge is before the Senate, 
for the reason that it was under consideration at the time of 
adjournment, and it was placed before the Senate upon a mo- 
tion. If that be not so, the Senator from Montana can now 
lay his joint resolution aside—or it is put aside in some way, 
I do not know how—the Senator from North Dakota can of his 
own motion call up his bill, and after a time he can yield again 
and let the Senator from Montana have another inning, As I 
said the other day, it would be plain battledore and shuttlecoek 
with two bills here, which I submit, under the rules of the 
Senate, can not be done. 

‘The Senator who asks to lay the bill aside can protect himself 
very readily. If the Senator from Montana asked unanimous 
consent and ‘it was denied, the Senator from North ‘Dakota 
could then ask that his bill be laid before the Senate again and 
prevent a motion to preceed to the consideration of any other 
bill. He has ample protection if he is watchful of his rights. 

But, Mr. President, if it is to be decided that the Senator 
from North Dakota has now the right-of his own motion to 
‘proceed to the consideration of his bill, I confess the rules of 
the Senate ought to be revised. 


Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. I only want to say this to the Senator from 
North Dakota. I am sorry be started this discussion. I hope 
he will make it as short as possible. The Senator from Montana 
is anxious to have his joint resolution up. I hope he can get 
it up und have it disposed of. I am in favor of his measure. 
Therefore I hope the Senater will abstain as far as he can from 
further discussion of the point that is not now pending and let 
further discussion of it go over. I just make that suggestion 
to the Senator. If he wants to proceed, of course I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I sill wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr. NELSON. I am through. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I will take the floor in my own right 
and not in the Senator's time, 

Mr. NELSON. There is nothing pending here. 

Mr. McGUMBER. Mr. President, I will first answer the 
5 of the Chair. So that the Chair may have the record 

r ~ 

The “Vier PresmesT. The Chair will be compelled to decide that 
under the rule a mation to take up a certain bl is mot amendable. 
Ahn) oe is, Will the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 

After some discussion, that was put to a vote, and it was car- 
ried, 32 to 26. "Thereupon the Vice President said: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The motion is agreed to, and the Chair lays 
before the Senate Senate bill 120, the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary then stated the title. 


Mr. McCumner. Mr. President, for the papers of allowing the 
‘Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] to conclude the consideration of 
the joint resolution Which he called up some time ago, and the con- 
sideration of which, I think be finished this afternoon, I ask 


enn 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily 
laid aside. 


The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

And in time it was temporarily laid aside. I simply call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that after this vote the 
Chair then laid the bill befere the Senate again. 

With the Chaii’s permission, I want to answer the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. The Senator from 
New Hampshire was not present when I called attention to his 
‘own discussion of this same kind of a situation in 1912. T 
quoted with approval the words of the Senator from New 
Hampshire at that time, when he said: 

Manifestly,’ Mr. President, even if this matter were taken up by a 
vote, the ‘unfinished business could be called up after that upon demand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. . 

‘Mr. MceCUMBER. That was the Senator's statement of his 
‘opinion on the same ‘situation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Tf the consideration of the second bill 
taken up terminated before adjournment. 

‘Mr. MoOCUMBER. No, Mr. President; that was not the ques- 
tion. Jam not going over that again; but the question was the 
effect of the motion made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow], and that was the conclusion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire upon the question. 

‘Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I must be permitted to 
interpret my ‘own language and my own view. I say I never 
have held that ff a bill taken up on motion was not concluded 
before adjournment it did not become the unfinished business, 
I never held that view. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I made my demand to take up the other 
before adjournment. I did everything that was in my power 
to protect myself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘You did not get tt up, and as a result the 
pill that was in charge of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myrrs] became the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the further pleasure of 
the Senate? 

Mr. MYERS. I call for the regular order. I ask that the 
unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate. It came 
before the Senate an hour ago. 

Mr. MYERS. The pending proposition, I believe, is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]. With the greatest respect to the Senator who offered 
the amendment, I hope the amendment will not prevail, because 
if we put in the joint resolution a provision to lease, I believe 
it would utterly destroy the measure; it would never get 
through the House. There is such determined opposition to 
leasing over there that some of the Members of the House, I 
am ‘satisfied, would talk it to death or resort to any parlia- 
mentary expedient to kill it. If that amendment is adopted it 
simply means the death knell of the measure. It is a simple 
one. It merely authorizes the sale of several sections of land, 
at not less than the appraised price or at any price the Secre- 
‘tary of the Interior may fix. He could put a value of 510,000 
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an acre upon it if he wanted to do it: I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. ; 


Mr. WEST. I wish to ask the Senator a question, 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. WEST. Do the terms of the joint resolution provide that 
this property shall be sold to a designated individual or com- 
pany? I have not had the pleasure of reading it. N 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir; to the Republic Coal Co. at a price 
not less than the appraised value. 

Mr. WEST. Why are the terms of the sale limited to that 
company alone? 

Mr. MYERS. I will answer as briefly as I can. I made 
quite an extended statement about this measure on the floor 01 
the Senate once before and it is all embodied in a report here 
which sets forth everything fully. I do not want to take up 
much time, but I will answer very briefly. 

The Milwaukee Railroad is a great transcontinental railroad 
which is operated across the continent. It must have coal to 
run its trains. It is the only fuel which they can get or use. It 
must have fuel to transport its trains across the State of Mon- 
tana. It runs within 50 miles of the Great Northern Pacific. 
When the Northern Pacific Railroad was constructed it was 
granted as a bonus a bounty by Congress of each alternate sec- 
tion of land within 50 miles of its track, whether it contained 
coal or not. 

The Milwaukee Road was built without any subsidy or bonus 
many years later, and runs through the same territory. It is 
a competing line. The Northern Pacific owns each alternate 
section of coal land there and will not sell any coal to a com- 
peting line. It absolutely refuses to treat with it or deal with 
it or negotiate with it at all. Under the law the Milwaukee 
Road, or the Republic Coal Co., which is a subsidiary corpora- 
tion of the Milwaukee Road, can not buy this land. The corpo- 
ration can not buy it from the Government under the general 
law. An individual or an association of individuals can; but if 
they buy it and then sell it to this corporation, the courts have 
held that is prima facie evidence of fraud, and that the transfer 
must be set aside. 

Now, then, the Government is in control of the Milwaukee 
road in a way. The Interstate Commerce Commission can regu- 
late freight rates and say how much it shall charge for freight; 
it is obliged, in order to hold the franchise, to operate the 
trains, and is subject to the board of railroad commissioners of 
every State through which it runs. Only a few days ago the 
Montana Board of Railroad Commissioners issued an order 
compelling it to put in connection with another road. It is a 
public-service utility; it is under the control of the Government. 
Now it comes to the Government and says to its master: 
“We must have coal to run our trains. You have the coal and 
we haye the money. We want to buy enough coal to run our 
trains through the State. Fix your own price, any price you 
have a mind to; we are willing to pay it. We must have coal 
to run our trains.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been communicated 
with, and says this is the only feasible source of supply of coal 
unless they go to Canada to buy it. We ought not to drive 
their money from the country. They have the money and are 
willing to pay for this coal; the Government has the coal, and 
it ought to be willing to sell a little of it as a public necessity, 
in order that the road may operate its trains. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, the only point which I raise is, 
if it is sold to a particular corporation, a corporation designated 
in the bill, in what way could we get an adequate price for it? 
Might there not be some trivial amount paid for it and not the 
full value? 

Mr. MYERS. The joint resolution provides that it must not 
be sold at less than the appraised value. It has been appraised 
by the Government's own agents and employees. We will cer- 
tainly put an adequate price upon it. The joint resolution also 
provides that it shall be sold at a price to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, not less than the appraised price. He can 
go as much higher as he wants to. 

This seems to be the only concern that wants or needs it. 
That, I think, answers the Senator's question. 5 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question there. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FALL. Is not the appraised value of this coal, as fixed 
by the representatives of the department, the value per acre? 

Mr. MYERS. I think it is to be appraised at so much per 
acre. 

Mr. FALL. This joint resolution provides for the sale of the 
ecoal—not for the sale of the surface land, as I understand it, 
but for the sale of the coal which has been heretofore reserved 
to the Government. Is there anything in the joint resolution 


which would prevent the basis of the sale being so much per 
ton for the coal, or placed on a basis of so much for the coal 
delivered outside of the State, for instance? To explain my- 
self more fully, Mr. President, I mean there is a clause in the 
joint resolution which provides that— 

In_the event of a sale, the pu 
. of ay Pree 8 . athe e Bees 
5 e ue 11 seid cocpeentice a contract providing the terms 

I admit that I can not understand what this verbiage means. 

Mr. MYERS. I take it, Mr. President, that it means that the 
Secretary of the Interior is to fix the price of the coal under- 
neath the land, and I would judge that he would do it by the 
acre, but if he thinks that a more advantageous way to the 
ropa can be adopted he might perhaps put it on another 
asis. 

Mr. FALL. If he did put it upon another basis—that is, 
upon the price of coal delivered at some point outside the 
boundaries of the State—he would absolutely deprive the State 
of any right whatsoever to tax the coal output; in other words, 
it being a Government product, so long as it was not deliv- 
ered, if the price agreed to be paid for it was the price on 
delivery 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr] that an amendment offered by myself has been 
already adopted by the Senate, which provides, in effect, that 
nothing in the act contained shall be construed to prevent or 
deny to the State the right to tax the coal output and to tax the 
right of the company. 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President, nothing in the amendment 
of the Senator, I think, reaches the point. There is nothing 
in this joint resolution which would of itself deprive the State 
of the right to tax, without the amendment of the Senator, just 
as the resolution stands, unless the coal remained Government 
property, and if it does remain Government property the State 
can not tax it. So the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Montana would not relſeve that condition. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps I did not state the effect of the pro- 
vision accurately, and I should be very glad to have it read for 
the information of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire if the amendment 
before the Senate is the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. FALL. I intended to discuss that. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator from North Dakota 
should be present, but I understand he has been sent for. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am a member of the committee 
which reported this joint resolution. When it was under con- 
sideration in the committee I announced that I had no objec- 
tion to its being reported, but that I reserved the right to vote 
against the joint resolution on its passage, and I intend to vote 
against it. I desire as briefly as possible—I will only, I think, 
take a very few minutes—to give to the Senate the reasons for 
my vote. t 

The situation in this case, as I understand it, is that there is 
a railroad company which owns about 300 acres of coal land, or 
something like that acreage, which it has been developing and 
upon which it has undoubtedly spent considerable money, and 
the coal from which it has been using for its purposes, acting 
through a subordinate corporation which, of course, is the cor- 
poration of the railroad company. The adjoining lands are 
either owned by another railroad company or are owned by the 
Government of the United States. Without the permission as 
granted in this joint resolution the Republic Coal Co., or what- 
ever name this company is known by which it is seeking to 
purchase this land, can only legally acquire 460 acres. This 
joint resolution proposes, in addition to the acreage which they 
already have, which is something like 300 acres, to allow them 
to purchase and develop 2,089 acres, I think it is, of coal land. 

To pass this joint resolution would be to extend to this 
particular railroad company a privilege which it has been the 
policy of this Government so far to deprive every other corpo- 
ration in the United States of obtaining; in other words, we 
are asked to pass a special joint resolution here allowing a rail- 
road company—for that is exactly what it means—to acquire, 
in addition to their present holdings of something like 300 acres 
of coal land, 2,089 acres of the coal lands of the Government. 
That is, I say, Mr. President, in absolute conflict with the 
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policy of the Government so far adopted and carried out in 
legislation, at any rate. 

Attempts have been made, of course, from time to time for 
years by corporations engaged in the coal business to acquire 
more coal land. One subterfuge after another has been used 
for that purpose. It has been a recognized fact that the pol- 
icy of the Government in limiting the acreage to 640 has 
been in many instances a very mistaken policy. Where a coal 
acreage is situated along a line of a railroad already con- 
structed, possibly 640 acres of coal land is sufficient; in other 
words, a company haying a market for its coal could put in 
the necessary tipples and prepare itself to extract and market at 
reasonable rates of freight over the road the coal from 640 
acres at a profit. When, however, the coal lands are situated 
away from a railroad, and it is necessary to carry the product to 
the railroad many miles, the cost of hauling is prohibitory, and 
a company operating 640 acres can not compete with other coal 
companies whose properties are more favorably located. There- 
fore we in the West have recognized for many years that there 
should be some change in the law allowing corporations to 
acquire more coal lands. For instance, if you undertake to 
promote the building of a railroad 20 miles or 50 miles or 100 
miles long, you can not do it on a basis of 640 acres of coal to 
be developed. Such an acreage would not afford tonnage enough 
to pay for the maintenance of the road after its construction 
and pay interest on its bonds, to say nothing of dividends. For 
that reason we have advocated generally the increase of the 
acreage which any one ompany could acquire. I shall favor 
general legislation along thet line. 

I do not agree entirely with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Suarrotu], who spoke upon this matter on Saturday last. I 
think that it is going to be the policy of the Government to hold 
the title to coal or minerals of that character, at any rate, in 
the Government itself, and to provide for leasing, a royalty 
system and method of working those coal lands. 

I am almost as strongly in favor of State rights as is the 
Senator from Colorado; but I say I am willing to agree that 
such a system of leasing would be far preferable to the present 
system of the absolute reservation of natural resources. So, 
when a bill is offered such as I think has already been intro- 
duced, providing for the disposition of the coal lands and the 
other mineral lands of this country in larger bodies, under evea 
a leasing system, Iam not prepared to say that I will not support 
it. I am inclined to think that I shall support it; and that the 
bill, as proposed, allowing the acquisition of a larger acreage 
to any one corporation should be passed, for the reasons which 
I have giyen. Therefore I am not opposed to the proposition 
of itself to allow this railroad corporation, or any other cor- 
poration, to acquire more coal lands than 640 acres. I think 
that our laws should be amended so that such corporations 
might be allowed to acquire an additional acreage of coal lands. 

However, here is a railroad already constructed, owning coal 
lands, and desiring to use the coal from other lands for its own 
purposes. This joint resolution proposes to put this railroad 
company in a position which is not occupied by any other rail- 
road company in the United States, with the exception of com- 
panies which reach the coal areas in Virginia and Teunsyl- 
vania and such States. In other words, every other railroad in 
the western part of this country would still rest under the pro- 
hibition contained in our general statutes and could not acquixe 
more than 640 acres of coal land for its own purposes. No rail- 
road in Arizona or in New Mexico or in the Senator’s own State 
of Montana, or in any other part of the West, will have this 
privilege. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns each 
alternate section of land lying along its railroad within 50 miles 
of each side, which is coal land. 

Mr. FALL, I understand that is true, but it is by virtue of a 
previous grant, with no reservation by the Government of coal 
lands. The policy of the Government, however, has been changed 
since the acquisition of those lands by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co, I am in favor, as I have said, of changing the 
entire policy; and if this were a general bill proposing to allow 
the railroads to own 2,000 or 2,500 acres of land, I might favor it. 

Mr. MYERS. One more question, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield. 
` Mr, FALL. Certainly, 

Mr. MYERS. Where is this Milwaukee road going to get coal 
with which to operate its trains while the general law is being 
amended or changed? 


Mr. FALL. It is going to get it by going on the open market 
and competing with the other railroads which have not the ad- 
vantages which the Senator is seeking to give this railroad. It 
will have to go into the market and buy its coal as I do and as 
the Senator does, and as every other railroad does which has 
not an advocate here who is seeking to confer upon it special 
privileges. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I wish to say—— 

Mr. FALL. I do not mean that in any offensive sense to the 
Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that. My information is that 
there is no other possible place for this company to buy coal 
lands in the United States. 

Mr. FALL, It can buy coal in Chicago, exactly as every other 
railroad company does which does not own coal mines whose 
lines run into Chicago. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, Mr. President, it would be utterly 
crippled as a competing line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. FALL. How did the railroad happen to be built? 

Mr. MYERS. It was built with the money of men who put 
it into the road, thinking that they could operate it as a com- 
peting line. 

Mr. FALL. It certainly was not built upon the basis, as no 
railroad of this mileage was ever in the history of wildcat 
promotion in the United States built upon the basis, of 300 
acres of coal land. 

Mr. MYERS. No, of course not; but it was built on the 
basis of being a competing line with the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. And the proposition which the Senator makes 
would put it at a very great disadvantage as a competing line. 

Mr. FALL. Why, Mr. President, the Government of the 
United States has recently been engaged in severing from the 
Northern Pacific the ownership of other railroads which should 
be competing lines. One of those railroads, one of the greatest 
railroad systems in the world, the Southern Pacific, has no coal 
mines. Then, how can the Southern Pacific compete with the 
Northern Pacific when it has no coal? 

Mr. MYERS. It does not run through the same territory. 
The two roads of which I speak run through the same compet- 
ing territory. 

Mr. FALL. But the Government has just severed, as I have 
said, the ownership of the railroads upon the ground that they 
are competing. I should like to know, if the theory of the Sena- 
tor is correct, how it is that one owning coal lands and the 
other one not owning coal lands can be competing lines? The 
one not owning coal lands could not compete at all. 

Mr. President, this is special legislation, conferring special 
privileges upon one railroad which are denied to every other 
railroad in the United States. There is no other railroad in the 
United States that can go into the market to-day and acquire 
more than 640 acres of coal land from the Government. This 
joint resolution provides that this railroad can acquire, in addi- 
tion to what it has already, 2,089 acres, and I can see no reason 
for extending to this road special privileges which other roads 
in the United States are denied. 

In the second place, the Republic Coal Co., which it is pro- 
posed shall acquire an additional tract of 2,089 acres of coal 
land, is a subsidiary corporation of the railroad company. This 
joint resolution directly grants to that corporation the right 
which is denied to other corporations to own coal lands and to 
use the product of the coal lands for general purposes aside 
from their own needs. There is nothing in this joint resolution 
which provides that this corporation, obtaining this 2,089 acres 
of coal lands, shall not enter into competition with every other 
coal miner in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I likewise offered, and there was adopted by 
the Senate, an amendment to cover just exactly that case. 

Mr. FALL. I am not familiar with the amendment which has 
been adopted; but if the Senator is no more correct in that 
statement than he was with reference to his amendment in the 
other case, then I should like to have it read. 

Mr, WALSH. I shall be very glad, Mr. President, to have 
both of them read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have the amendment read? - 

Mr. FALL. Yes; I should like to have it read. The other 
amendment did not cover the point which I was attempting to 
make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without ovjection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 
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The Secretary. In the first place, on page 3, in the committee 
amendment, line 6, after the words Secretary of the Interior,” 
there have been inserted the words at a figure not less than 
the appraised price,” so as to read: 

Tn the event of a sale the purchase price thereof shall be 8 the 
Secretary of the Interior at a figure not less than the appraised price. 

Secondly, there was added at the end of the joint resolution 
the following: 


mblic Coal Co, 
‘orfeited— 


the 

(b) If the said 3 its successors in interest, shall durin; 

one calendar year after that in which it shall purchase 

es or other conditions 
from the said land 


(c) If the said company, or its successors in interest, shall at any 
time, except with the written consent of the Secretary of the Interior, 
rie acduined Uy it by, Siete of ths” acts put nothing herein com 
right aequ y virtue act; n > 
tained shall is Metered ho forbid the sale of the coal mined from said 
anes cg vt as hereinbefore 


tax 

upon the said Republic 
and under which it will hold the said lands shouid it acquire the same 
by virtue of this act. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I ask that the Secretary again 
read the latter part of that amendment as to the grantee of 
the State being restricted, and-so forth? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SEC. 3. Nothing in this act contained shall be deemed to deny to the 
State of Montana the right to assess for taxation and to levy taxes 
upon the right and interest in the said lands which may be acquired 
under the terms of this act, or upon the coal that may be extracted 
therefrom, but in case of the sale of any interest thus acquired for 
taxes the ntee from the State shall hold the same subject to the 
same conditions as are hereby imposed upon the said Republic Coal Co. 
and under which it will hold the said lands should it acquire the same 
by virtue of this act. 

Mr. FALL. In other words, if, under the power of taxation 
vested in the State, this company should fail to pay its taxes 
and the land should be bought in by the State, it could never be 
sold to any one except for railroad or power purposes. 

The competition which the Senator bas said was prohibited 
is only competition in the general market. The Republic Coal, 
Co. will be allowed to sell, not only to the railroad company, 
which it is claimed can not compete with the Northern Pacific 
without the ownership of the coal itself, but it will be enabled. 
to sell coal to any other railroad company. That is, as I under- 
stand, the effect of the amendment. The amendment does not 
‘go so far as the Senator undoubtedly thonght it did in prohibit- 
ing railroad-owned coal being transported in interstate com- 
merce in violation of the law, but does allow the coal company 
to sell coal to railroad companies aside from the company which 
is actually buying the land. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in his interpretation; and I may say that that was exactly 
my purpose. 

Mr. FALL. I supposed so. Mr. President, there seems to be 
a peculiar condition in the State of Montana, The Senator says 
that his very purpose is to allow the acquisition of a large 
acreage of coal land—nearly four times as much, including 
that already owned by the company, as any other one company 
in the United States is allowed to acquire from the public 
domain—so that other railroads in Montana than that which is 
now a competitor of the Northern Pacific may be allowed to 
acquire coal from the Republic Coal Co. That is the avowed 
purpose. Now, Mr. President, how can that be defended except 
upon the general theory that the laws do not provide for the 
acquisition of a sufficient amount of coal lands to enable a rail- 
road company always to compete with another which happens, 
fortunately, to have coal lands, without going into the market 
and competing with the other railroads which are not fortunate 
enough to have coal land? How it can be defended, I admit 
I do not see. 

As to general legislation, as I have said, I am perfectly will- 
ing to agree that all corporations, including railroad companies, 
shall have a right to acquire more than 640 acres of coal lands, 


One of the Senators from Montana insists that it is necessary 
to enable the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad to com- 
pete with the Northern Pacific that it should be allowed to 
acquire three or four times the amount of coal lands on the 
public domain which any other railroad can acquire. The other 
Senator from Montana says that his amendment is to provide 
that the coal extracted from these lands may be sold to other 
railroad companies in Montana for the purpose of enabling 
them, apparently, to compete with the Northern Pacific. Mr. 
President, I object to special legislation of this character, 
whether needed or not. Difficnities of this kind should be 
cured by general legislation, and there should not be special 
exceptions made. 

As I have said, the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., with its 
8,000 miles of track, one of the greatest railroad systems in the 
United States, has no coal lands. It has been compelled to 
adopt oil burners and to acquire oil lands in the last few years 
to enable it to compete with other transcontinental railroads. 
With its 8,000 miles it can not aequire more than 640 acres of 
coal lands. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, also 
penetrating and traversing the West, can only acquire 640 acres 
of coal lands. No other raiiroad in the entire western country 
or in the United States can acquire more than 640 acres of coal 
lands from the public domain. They must go into the open mar- 
ket and compete with other railroads, and compete with the 
users of coal in other lines of business; but this railroad is to 
have a special exception made in its favor. I ean not give my 
consent, Mr. President, to support legislation of this character. 

Another objection which I have, the Senator has undoubtedly 
endeavored to meet by his amendment, but I do not think he has 
done so, and that is that legislation of this character, if enacted 
without amendment, would deprive the State, the local munici- 
pal government, of any power of taxation, of any revenue to be 
derived from the lands themselves or from the output of coal. 
The Senator has attempted, undoubtedly in good faith, to meet 
that objection, but the question which I asked was this: How 
will the coal be sold, it being left to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make the contract? If the coal is sold on a basis of 
tonnage to be delivered beyond the boundaries of the State, 
as is eften the case, it can not be subjected to loenl taxation. 
The amendment offered by the Senator would not meet that 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the amendment is intended to 
meet just exactly that condition as well, because it provides 
that not only shall the output be subject to taxation, but that 
the interest which the Republic Coal Co. acquires in the land by 
virtue of the act shall be subject to taxation. 

Mr. FALL. But, Mr. President, this is not an attempt to sell 
land. This bill provides for the sale of the coal in the land. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. ‘President, I apprehend that the Senator 
will agree that the right which this company acquires under 
and by virtue of this act will be property that will have a value. 

Mr. FALL. I do not know 

Mr. WALSH. That right, whatever it is, is made subject to 
taxation. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the right or license to enter upon 
a mining property aud to extract therefrom ores is not such a 
right as may be taxed. If, as I have snid, coal is sold to be 
paid for when delivered at certain points, there at those points 
it would become taxable, being the property of the purchaser. 
If there is a right given to me to go into a mine and extract ores 
therefrom and to pay for such ores when delivered at a eertain 
point, my interest attaches in the delivery at that point; and I 
might have a preferential right or an intangible interest, but not 
one subject to taxation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New ‘Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH, My understanding is that there is a vast num- 
ber of such rights outstanding, for instanee in the State of West 
Virginia, under which the contractee or lessee or grantee, or 
whateyer he may be called, has the right to enter upon lands 
owned by other parties and extract the coal- therefrom. The 
right thus acquired, according to my und is in many 
cases one of immense value. Is it the iden of the Senator from 
New Mexico that that right is not a right subject to taxation? 

Mr. FALL. It is a right subject to taxation if the title at- 
taches to the coal when extrac The Senator is a mining 
lawyer, and he knows that the title to ores under a license of 
this character does not attach until the ore is actually severed 
from the real estate, As a mining la he knows it. If that 
right attaches where the State of West Virginia can enforce its 


right of taxation, yes; but if it does not, if the right to the ore 
separated from the real estate does not accrue until the ore 
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itself is delivered beyond the boundaries of the State, no; it 
can not. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be hypercritical; but wherever 
there is an effort by the Federal Government to go into a State 
and to maintain in perpetuity its right to properties within the 
boundaries of that State, to deal with them as it pleases, to 
hand them over to people not citizens of the State or to citizens 
of the State, retaining the title to the property in the Govern- 
ment, I am going to endeavor at least to see that the State and 
the local government secure some portion of the revenue to be 
derived by the Federal Government from such ownership. 
Otherwise you will leaye the State of New Mexico—not so 
fortunate, possibly, as the State represented by the Senator 
who is insistent upon this theory—you will leave the State 
of New Mexico in a condition where its pioneers can go no 
further in its development, and where we can not support a 
State government. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply wanted to suggest to the Senator 
from New Mexico that this is not all public land. 

Mr. FALL. I understand it is not. 

Mr. GRONNA. Some of it has been already patented. 

Mr. PALL. Yes; but it is land in which the Government has 
reserved the minerals, 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. It did not do that in the Union Pacifie grants; 
but in the case of these particular lands, as I understand, the 
Government did reserve the minerals. Now an attempt is 
made—and this is the opening wedge—to go into those lands 
the mineral of which is reserved and to deprive the State or 
the local government of any revenue to be obtained from them. 
I mean that is what is attempted by the general legislation, I 
am not referring now to the amendment, which, of course, I 
understand the Senator from North Dakota offers in good faith. 
The amendment, as intended by the Senator, undoubtedly would 
allow some of the revenue to go to the State; that is, it would 
allow its general tax laws to remain in force, as they do not 
apply as against any property of the United States. As the 
Senator knows, whenever this property becomes the property 
of an individual, by a sale and delivery from the United States, 
it is subject to taxation; but so long as it remains the property 
of the United States Government it is not subject to taxation. 

Mr. President, I know that my views do not coincide with 
those of at least one of the Senators from Montana. We have 
conflicted in our views of policy as well as in our views of 
what the law is; not only what it should be but what it is. 
I presume we are of such entirely different lines of thought that 
that conflict probably will be irreconcilable, much to my regret. 
I am willing to go with him to the extent of saying that the 
United States Government, contrary to our entire theory govern- 
ing practically up to the last two or three years, may retain to 
itself the ownership of the minerals in the ground; but I will 
never go so far as to consent that those minerals shall be dis- 
posed of, unless there is some provision made that at least a 
portion of the revenue derived shall go to the local government. 
Otherwise ‘our States have not come into the Union upon an 
equality with the other States. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. The amendment I offered on Saturday pro- 
vides that 50 per cent of the amount received from this land 
shall go to the State. 

Mr, FALL. I appreciate that, and I am heartily in favor of 
the Senator’s amendment. I am against this special legisla- 
tion; but if the Senate is going to adopt such legislation as this, 
for which there is no authority or precedent, the Senator's 
amendment certainly should be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am a member of the commit- 
tee that reported this bill. I opposed the bill in the committee 
and I am opposed to it here, regardless of the amendments, I 
think some of the amendments have improved it; others may 
improve it still more; but the principle involved, it seems to 
me, is wrong. 

The Republic Coal Co. is a corporation owned by the Milwau- 
kee Railroad Co, Under the laws it has taken up as much coal 
as it can take up, and has about exhausted it, as I understand. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to say to the Senator that neither the 
Republic Coal Co. nor the Milwaukee Railroad Co. has taken 
up any coal lands that belong to the United States. The Re- 
public Coal Co. now owns one section of coal land in Montana, 


but it bought it from the State of Montana. It did not acquire 
it from the United States at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the Republic Coal Co., as I under- 
stand—and I should like to be corrected by the Senator if I am 
wrong—is not qualified under the law to take the coal that this 
bill seeks to sell to it. Am I correct? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, yes; I admit that, or else the bill would 
not be here. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Republic Coal Co., as I understand, was 
organized by this railroad company as a subsidiary corporation 
to supply the railroad company with coal. The railroad com- 
pany owns all of the stock of the coal company. So, to get 
down to a practical proposition, this is a bill providing that the 
United States Government shall lease or sell—whichever way 
you have a mind to put it, or whichever condition the bill may 
be in when it is finally amended—to the Milwaukee Railroad 
Co. about 2,000 acres of coal land in the State of Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the exact quantity, of course, 
is not material in a consideration of the principle involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I said “about 2,000 acres.” 

Mr. MYERS. I figure that it is about 1,580 acres of land. 

Mr. NORRIS. The way I figured it some time ago—I think 
when we had the bill before the committee—it was something 
over 1,900 acres; but that is not material. I am not opposed to 
the bill because it is more than 1,500 acres or because it is less 
than some other amount. I am opposed to it because, in my 
judgment, it is not the proper thing for Congress to dispose of 
the public lands of the United States in this way. I am opposed 
to providing by a special act for the sale of a specific piece of 
property to a specific corporation. We ought to provide for 
opening up our coal mines by general legislation, and it is the 
principle involved that brings about my opposition. 

There are some equities in this case. It was said, for in- 
stance—and I have no doubt but that it is true; it so appeared 
to me, at least, before the committee—that this particular rail- 
road company was in direct competition with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. and that the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 
owned its own coal mines, that were located in public lands 
that had been granted to it by the Government at the time it 
built its road. Mr. President, if that is a sufficient reason, we 
ought to provide by law for selling this much coal land to every 
other railroad company that does not now own coal lands. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to make just one statement at 
that juncture, please. That suggestion was made by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] during his speech. I wish to 
Say that there is no other railroad company in the United 
States which operates a railroad entirely across the country 
within 50 miles of the line of the Northern Pacific. The Mil- 
waukee road is the only railroad in the United States that 
does that. - 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Southern Pacific own coal mines? 

Mr. MYERS. Isay this is the only railroad company which 
operates a line of railroad across the continent within 50 miles 
of the track of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not mean to say that all 
these other large railroad companies have been given or sold 
coal lands by the United States Government, does he? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; not at all; but this is the only line 
that competes within 50 miles across the country of the track 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
for information. I am not informed about the matter. Has 
the Great Northern Railroad Co. been granted coal lands by 
the Government? 

Mr. MYERS. No. It is not within 50 miles of the Northern 
Pacific. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not say it was; but it is a direct com- 
petitor of both of these companies, and in some places all three 
of these roads come into the same cities. 

Mr. MYERS. But practically all of the track of the Great 
Northern is much more than 50 miles from the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. More than that, I wish to suggest at this junc- 
ture that the Great Northern does own extensive coal mines. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but it bought them. 

Mr. MYERS. I suppose it did. So is this company willing to 
buy them. 

Mr. NORRIS. It did not buy them from the Government. 
There was not any special act of Congress passed selling the 
coal lands to the Great Northern Railroad, wis there? 

Mr. MYERS. No; and if this company could buy from pri- 
vate individuals it would not be here applying to the Govern- 
ment, Pa í 
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Mr. NORRIS. There are hundreds and hundreds of railroads 
that have to buy their coal. This road will have to buy its coal 
the same as any other road. 

Mr. MYERS. I will say, if I may be permitted just a minute, 
that after a thorough investigation I do not know of any other 
coal lands that could be bought by the Milwaukee road. I am 
informed that the question was referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and it has reported that the only other pos- 
sible source was for it to get its coal in Canada. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. In my judgment, that is 
no reason why we should pass this joint resolution. If that be 
true, the same thing applies to hundreds of other railroads. If 
it applies to railroad companies, why should it not apply to 
manufacturing institutions? Why should it not apply to indi- 
viduals? Why should we not pass a law here providing for 
the sale of a specifically described tract of land to a specific 
individual, because we could say that in years past his com- 
petitor in business had been given some special privilege by a 
State or a county or a nation? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I do not want to be contentious, 
nor to interrupt the Senator too much. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator's inter- 
rupting. 

Mr. MYERS. I simply wanted to give emphasis to this 
point, which has had some weight, with my judgment, at least, 
in this matter, whether it may commend itself to anybody else 
or not: This is the only railroad company which is operating 
a line of road entirely across the country in direct competition 
with, and within 50 miles of the track of, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which was granted each alternate section within 50 
miles of its line, whether it contained coal or not. It was given 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad. This road, on the contrary, 
is not seeking to have anything given to it, but will pay the 
full, ample, complete price and value of the coal. Further- 
more, I know of no other place where it can buy coal lands 
from private individuals. If it could it would a great deal 
rather do it than to come here asking Congress to have the 
Government sell it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It ought to buy its coal like any other railroad 
does that does not own it—in the open market—like I have to 
buy my coal; like every business man has to buy his coal. The 
fact that it happens to be within 50 miles of some particular road 
is not saying that other roads that are more than 50 miles 
away at that point are not in just as complete competition with 
the Northerm Pacific road as that road is. There are places on 
the Northern Pacific line where they come in competition with 
the Burlington road, where they come in competition with the 
Great Northern road, where they come in competition with the 
Union Pacific road, where they come in competition with the 
Central Pacific road, and the North Western road, and a great 
many other roads that do not ocenr to me now, with which I 
am not familiar; but there is not any reason, at least in my 
judgment, why we should select this one road and say: “We 
will pass a special act here granting to you a specific piece of 
property.” 


It does not seem to me that it is proper legislation. Just so 
long as we continue fo do that sort of thing we shall put off 
so much further and so much longer the day when we shall 
pass the right kind of a coal-mining law that will enable every- 
body, individuals and corporations alike, to take enough coal for 
their operations. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I had promised to yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. I will yield to him now, and then to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. KENYON. I was just curious to know what the 50 miles 
the Senator from Montana speaks of has to do with the discus- 
sion. Is it not' true that the Great Northern is closer to the 
Northern Pacific nearly all the way across the country than the 
Milwaukee is? 

Mr. MYERS. No; that is not correct. It is much farther 
away. 

Mr. KENYON. But is it not true that at many places it is 
much nearer to that road than the Milwaukee? 

Mr. NORRIS. It runs into the same depots in a great many 


places. 

Mr. MYERS. They run into Spokane together; but as soon 
as they get out of Spokane on either side, east or west, they 
rapidly diverge. 

Mr. NORRIS. They come into St. Paul together, 


Mr. 
course. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are competitors. There is not any doubt 
about that. 


MYERS. Tes; they come into St. Paul together, of 


Mr. KENYON. They are, theoretically, competing lines, 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes: Now I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 


Mr. MYERS. The Great Northern owns vast bodies of coal 
lands é 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it does. 

Mr. MYERS. Which it was fortunately able to purchase 
from individuals; and if this road could do the same thing, it 
would not be here, I am satisfied. 

I wish, however, to make this kindly suggestion to the Sen- 
ator. He refers so much to special legislation, and other Sen- 
ators do. I know that that seems to be the great point of 
objection with many. I wish to ask the Senator, in all kindli- 
ness, if this is any more special legislation or more objection- 
able as special legislation, considering the public benefits to flow 
from it, than it was to give the city of San Francisco the right 
to erect a dam on public land in the Yosemite Park? Why not 
have said in that case, Let us pass a general law providing 
that any city desiring to improve its water system can have the 
right, upon certain terms, to occupy public lands in parks”? 

Different conditions make circumstances: different in each 
case; and what may be right and equitable in one case may not 
be right in all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer the Senator. In my judgment 
this joint resolution is in no sense to be compared with the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, to which he refers. As far as I am con- 
cerned, if the resolution proposed to give this coal to a city, to 
a municipality, and if it were properly guarded so that they 
could use it only for municipal purposes, I should vote to give 
it to them outright, without charging them a penny for it. 
That would go to the public. When we granted to San Fran- 
cisco the right to build a dam in the mountains to get pure 
water for her citizens we were doing something for the public; 
for the people. 

This resolution; om the other hand, if we pass it, is not going 
to make freight rates any cheaper. This resolution is not for 
the benefit of the public. While I would not want to do any- 
thing against the railroad companies that I would not do 
against an individual, I am not in favor of doing anything for 
a railroad company that I would not do for an individual. 
They are going to use this coal, if they get it, to make money 
out of if. I do not blame them for that. It is proper that they 
should; but that does away with the propesition that this reso- 
lution is om all fours with legislation where we give something 
to a municipality, where there are millions of people involved, 
and where the public get direct benefit from the legislation. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just on that point, it seems to 
me that the benefits derived by the public from a transconti- 
nental railread system are just as great to those served as the 
benefits to be derived from a water supply. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, certainly. Nobody is saying anything 
against the transcontinental railroads: They have their place. 
We are glad they are there. So far as I am concerned I do 
not desire; and I do not believe any man who is opposed to this 
joint resolution desires, to legislate in any way that would be 
harmful to any of them. That, however, is no reason why 
we should give to this company, by æ special act, a privilege that 
we can not and will not give to hundreds of other railroad com- 
panies, many of which are in direct competition with this one. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowan. 

Mr. KENYON. Some question arose as to the amount of 
land involved in this joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes. 

Mr: KENYON. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska to the letter from the Secretary of the Interior, found 
on pages 2 and 3 of the committee's report, in which he states 
that the total area is 2,089.5 acres. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is correct. 

Mr. KENYON. The quantity is not important in a consid- 
eration of the principle, but I thought it might be well to give 
the exact facts. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is not important, of course. I remem- 
ber figuring it once myself, and I thought it was 1,900 acres. 
I have no doubt, however, but that the figures given by the 
Senator from Iowa are correct, because the Secretary’s report 
on the matter would be accurate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question, with the assurance that I am only asking a question? 
I am not going to move to take him off his feet or to lay this 
measure aside in any way. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I have no 
objection to his taking me off my feet nor to laying this meas- 
ure aside. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Experience makes it necessary, you know, 
to make this statement. 

The Senator knows that the Government has reserved the coal 
in these lands. I understand the surface of the lands is. in 
private ownership. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not sure whether that is true as to all of 
them or not. It is as to part of them, at least. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Yes. Assuming that to be true—I do not 
know, however, that that would make much difference—we have 
reserved the coal. Now, we find some one that wants to.use the 
coal. What would the Senator do with it? Would he say, “I 
refuse to give ib to you,” or would the Senator say, “I will 
lease it to you,” or “I will sell the coal to you”? 

It seems as though we ought: to adopt some kind of a policy 
as to when we may dispose of that which we have reserved. I 
am asking the question in order to get the Senator's view upon 
the question. . 

Mr: NORRIS. T will answer the: Senator. 
tion is a perfectly proper one. 

Personally I am in favor of passing some legislation at this 
session of Congress providing In a general way for the taking 
up of coal lands in the United States. I understand such a bill 
is soon to be reported: We-have a law now on the subject, but 
T believe it is generally conceded that it is not a good law, and 
that the amount that can be taken is so small that it is not a 
practical proposition for people to: take up. In my judgment, 
however, there is no reason why we should. commence: to pass 
special acts when by exercising the same power and the same 
pets we can by general act provide for the taking of these 

ds. 


T think his ques- 


Let us see where we would get to if we should, follow that 
theory. There are thousands and thousands of. other tracts. of 
coal land in the United States. We pass a special act for this 
railroad company. We pass another special act for every other 
railroad company. We pass another special act for every cor- 
poration that wants to go into the coal business, all through 
Colorado, through Montana, and through all the States that 
have coal lands. If this is to be the method of disposing of coal 
lands, we shall have 40,000 bills here for our consideration, and 
we shall not have time to do anything else if we work 24 hours 
a day but pass special acts making specific sales of specific 
property to specific persons, 

It strikes me that is not practical, and that is the main reason 
why I am opposed to this bill. Just as long as we continue to 
pass special acts we will put off the day when we will get a 
general law that will be workable and that will apply to the 
entire United States and to all her citizens. 

Mr: MYERS. Just a word in that connection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. I believe one-half of the acts Congress passes 
are special acts—special pension acts, acts to put up public 
buildings in cities, acts to enable cities to acquire sites for 
water supplies, acts: to issue patents to private individuals, and 
so forth. I believe one-half of the acts we pass are special 
legislation. > 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps more than half; but that is not any 
excuse for passing this measure. Tlie fact that we are passing a 
lot of special acts now, a great many of which are absolutely 
necessary and a great many of which are unnecessary, per- 
haps—the fact that we are passing special acts in regard to 
pensioning some individuals who under the general law are not 
able to get proper relief—is no reason why we should on that 
account, and because we have done that, enter upon the fleld of 
passing special acts for the disposition of coal lands in the 
United States. That means, as every Senator will see in a 
moment if he will give it thought, that we would have more 
business of that kind than we would be physically. able to per- 
‘form. We would not be able to do it right, anyway, because 
everybody knows that Congress is not able to dispose of its 
various tracts of land all over the country by special acts and 
come anywhere near doing either justice or equity. 

We ought to have a general law dealing with this subject; and 
if the present law is faulty, or wherever it is faulty, we ought 
to have it remedied so that all corporations and all individuals 
may be treated exactly the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate with any particular discussion of the merits. of the joint 
resolution. I rose simply to say something by reason of the 
discussion of the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] when this measure was before the Senate some days 
since. 


If I understood his argument aright, it was to the effect that 
the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronwa] 
ought not to prevail, because the Congress of the United States 
has no power to lease the publit lands; that such a disposition 
if the word may be used of the public lands is an infringement 
upon the rights of the States and a violation of the compact 
under which the title to these lands was originally vested in the 
Government; likewise, that it is a reversal of a policy which 
has obtained from the beginning of the Government, a policy 
of absolute alienation of the public lands as distinguished from 
the retention of title under a leasing system. 

I should say nothing about that here if it were not for the 
fact that we shall be obliged to meet that question in the con- 
sideration not only of the Alaska coal-land, bill but of the gen- 
eral bill for the disposition. of coal lands, lands containing oil 
and gas, deposits of phosphates, deposits of sodium, deposits of 
Rotassium, and all of these valuable deposits on the public lands 
of the West. 

Mr. President, I desire to: announce now that I have myself 
been for many years an ardent opponent of the. propaganda in 
favor of the retention of title to these lands by the Government 
of the United States and the substitution of a leasing system. 
But, Mr. President, we have come to a time when we must 
either determine to yield something to those who honestly be- 
lieve that that is the proper policy to be pursued or we must 
content ourselves with the perpetuation of the present paralysis 
that affects. the mining industry of the West, for we all know 
that the laws now existing for the alienation of the fee of these 
lands have not been enforced by the Government, and in the 
face of the public sentiment which exists I undertake to say 
that they will not be enforced: So far as I am concerned—and 
I believe I speak the sentiment of the people of my State and 
I believe the sentiment of the people of the States of the West 
generally—I am willing to accede to some kind of a leasing law 
in relation to these valuable deposits, not because we want it, 
not because we think it is the best system, but because we recog- 
nize that we have got to have it or have no effective law for the 
disposition. of lands at all. At least that is my own individual 
view of the matter. 

Mr. President, I simply desire to say a word in reference to 
the power of Congress to legislate concerning the leasing of 
the public lands. A very erroneous opinion exists with respect 
to that matter. It has not been the uniform policy of the Goy- 
ernment to alienate its lands containing mineral deposits. The 
truth is that up to the year 1829 the policy of reserving lands 
containing valuable minerals from general disposition and re- 
taining title in the Government was a fixed policy. The fact 
is, that early in the history of our Government an act was 
passed for the leasing of lands containing lend ores, and that 
act was enforced for many years. The mines of the States of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri were operated under that 
leasing law. The people of thé State of Missouri protested very 
loudly and very earnestly, however, against that act and against 
the administration of it. So in the year- 1829 it was provided 
that the law should no longer have any application to: mineral 
deposits in the State of Missouri; but it continued in force 
until it was eventually repealed in the year 1846, when the 
policy was first inaugurated of disposing. of the mineral Jands 
in fee: 

Mr. President, I ought to say in this connection that the 
policy was abandoned after a fair trial as one not suited to the 
people of this country, and the failure of it in its operation I 
shall speak of at length on some other occasion. I shall not 
undertake to detain the Senate now. The system has been tried 
out here and has been found a failure. 

Of course, I am perfectly free to admit that the conditions 
have entirely changed, and that we. enter upon the old policy, 
if we shall enter upon it, of leasing the mineral deposits in the 
public lands under conditions that are essentially different from 
those that obtained when the system was in force before. 
Whether that will eventuate in different results, L am not pre- 
pared to say. 

But, Mr. President, this very argument that we listen to, 
made so earnestly here by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Suarrornm]) the other day, to the effect that it is 
beyond the power of Congress to lease, was presented to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the decision was against 
it. It has been solemnly adjudicated by that court that the 
grant in the Constitution of the United States to Congress to 
“make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory and other property belonging to the United States” grants 
to the Congress the right to lease its public lands, to sell its 
public lands, to give away its. public lands for public purposes, 
and to make any other disposition of them which it sees fit. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think the Senator mis- 
understood me if he understood that I said Congress did not 


have the power. I claimed that the policy of disposing of the 
public lands had been a fixed policy when Colorado was admit- 
ted into the Union in 1876, and that it would be wrong and 
place us at an unfair advantage if the Government did not give 
us the same privileges that had been given to Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH. It is simply a question of policy, and that is 
all there is to it. There is no question of power at all. The 
power is put past controversy by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I will read from the first volume 
of Lindley on Mines, section 80, as follows: 

While in the various treaties of cession and purchase through which 
territory was acquired and added to the national domain the Federal 
Government recognized and obligated itself to protect the rights and 
equities of grantees of the ceding nation or State, and by virtue of its 
federated system of government held certain property in trust for 
future States— 

Here is a note saying that refers to tide lands and other 
lands under navigable waters— 
the great mass of the acquired 5 falis within the designation 
of “public lands,” and passed to the United States untrammeled by 
either the tradition, laws, or policy of the ceding power or by compact 
with the new States. 

Citing the case of United States v. Gratiot (1 McLean, 454; 
also 14 Peters, 526): 

As such absolute owner the Government might at its pleasure with- 
hold its lands from occupation or purchase, lease them for limited 

riods, donate them to States for educational or other purposes, and 
© individuals or corporations to aid in the construction of railways 
and other internal improvements, sell or otherwise dispose of them 
absolutely or conditionally, and prescribe the terms and conditions 
under which 8 individuals might acquire permanent ownership 
or the right of temporary enjoyment. 

The yery question there presented had been determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Gratiot, 
to which I have referred. 

So we may consider this question solely upon a basis of 
policy; and so far as I am concerned it is a question whether 
we shall leave the lands idle or have them operated. In that 
condition of affairs I am willing to meet the other gentlemen 
in an effort to frame some kind of a law under which these 
deposits will be open to exploration and to working. So I 
do not think that is any reason for my refusal to vote for 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I desire to say only a 
few words with reference to the joint resolution. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers], who has charge of the joint reso- 
lution, has sought to compare the position of the Republic Coal 
Co., a subsidiary corporation to the Milwaukee road, with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. To carry out his analogy, if we are 
to put those two railroads upon an equal footing, the Govern- 
ment would have to do an impossible thing. It would have to 
make a grant of millions of acres of land to this railroad with- 
out reservation, granting to it not only timber but the coal that 
is in the land. z 

We haye arrived at an entirely new condition of affairs in 
this country so far as the public lands are concerned. That we 
must continue to carry out the policy which the country adopted 
when we had a continental domain extending from the Missis- 
sipp! River to the Pacifie Ocean without settlement in order to 
encourage the building of railroads into an unsettled country, 
and that it must be applied to a railroad which is extended 
through a country of vast business—more business than the rail- 
roads which are there can possibly take care of—seems to me 
to be a very far-fetched analogy. 

The price at which this land is proposed to be sold to the 
Milwaukee road is a mere pittance in comparison with its value. 
The Senator from North Dakota has made some figures as to 
the value of the coal that is in this land. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just a word, if the Senator 
pleases. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in just a moment. The 
Senator from North Dakota submitted figures based upon the 
amount that the Geological Survey has estimated. If a rate of 
5 cents per ton royalty were fixed as a payment upon a leasing 
system, it would amount to $500,000, in comparison with $84,000 
which the Government would derive under the joint resolution 
of which the Senator from Montana has charge. I see no reason 
why such a largess should be bestowed by special act upon this 
railroad company. It occupies the same position with reference 
to coal and transportation problems that many other rail- 
roads do. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 


. 


Mr. MYERS. The joint resolution does not fix any price. It 
says that it shall not be sold at less than the appraised value, 
and the Secretary of the Interior can avail himself of all ayail- 
able information to fix any price he wants. He can use the very 
figures, and probably will, that the Director of the Geological 
Survey furnishes in estimating what the corporation ought to 
pay: for this coal. 

Mr. KENYON. The original measure did not have any pro- 
vision as to the appraised value—at least, not as it was pre- 
sented from the committee. Possibly among the amendments of 
the Senator from Montana there may be such a provision. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Wats] offered an amend- 
ment which provided that it should not be less than the ap- 
praised value. I was under the impression that that amend- 
ment had been put in by the committee, but my colleague dis- 
covered it had not, and offered an amendment to that effect. 
I am heartily in favor of the amendment. I think it is a wise 
thing, and I am glad my colleague offered it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The average price of this land, be- 
tween the limits of the appraised value, is $41 an acre, and it 
is upon that basis that I made the estimate which I stated a 
moment ago. The joint resolution provides that it shall not 
be sold at less than the appraised value, 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator from Washington yield to me 
for a motion to go into executive session? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana 
for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 17 minutes spent 
in executiye session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 


and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, March 24, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. g 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate March 23, 1914. 
COLLECTORS OF Customs. 


Norman R. Hamilton, of Norfolk, Va., to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Virginia, in place of Floyd Hughes, 
resigned. 

George E. Hosmer, of Fort Morgan, Colo., to be collector of 
customs for the district of Colorado, in place of John F. Vivian, 
whose term of office has expired. 


NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


W. Mitchell Digges, of La Plata, Md., to be naval officer of 
customs in the district of Maryland, in place of Albert G. Tow- 
érs, resigned. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Joshua W. Miles, of Princess Anne, Md., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Maryland, in place of John 
B. Hanna, superseded. 

Richard C. L. Moncure, of Falmouth, Va., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the second district of Virginia, in place of 
Marion K. Lowry, superseded. 

John M. Hart, of Roanoke, Va., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Virginia, in place of David F. 
Bailey, superseded. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Richard Evelyn Byrd, of Winchester, Va., to be United States 
attorney, western district of Virginia, vice Barnes Gillespie, 
whose term has expired. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


John G. Saunders, of Richmond, Va., to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Virginia, vice Clarence G. Smithers, 
whose term has expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be captains, with rank from March 20, 1914, after three 
years’ service, 8 


First Lieut. John S. Coulter, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Frederick H. Foucar, Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. Paul W. Gibson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. George B. Lake, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Frank N. Chilton, Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. Horace M. Roberson, Medical Corps. 
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First Lieut. Leo C. Mudd, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Leonard S. Hughes, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Jay D. Whitham, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Henry P. Carter, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. James L. Robinson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Francis X Strong, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Robert C. McDonald, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Howard Clarke, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Alleyne von Schrader, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Clemens W. McMillan, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Harry G. Ford, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. James F. Johnston, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Maddux, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Samuel S. Creighton, Medical Corps. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Ensign John A. Nelson to be a lieutenant (junior grade), in 
the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913. 

Boatswain George R. Veed to Le a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, from the 3d day of February, 1914. 

Joel T. Boone, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 17th 
day of March, 1914. 

PoSTMASTERS. 


FLORIDA, 


S. J. Gainer to be postmaster at St. Andrew, Fla. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1914. 


GEORGIA, 


John H. Hodges to be postmaster at Perry, Ga. in place of 
LeRoy E. Boughton, resigned. 

A. S. Sparks, sr., to be postmaster at La Fayette, Ga., in place 
of William H. Carroll, resigned. 


ILLINGIS. 


John F. Atkinson to be postmaster at Astoria, Ill, in place of 
Thomas W. Price, resigned. 

E. F. Poorman to be postmaster at Mattoon, Ill., in place of 
William M. Checkley, removed. 


INDIANA. 


William H. Augur to be postmaster at Peru, Ind., in place of 
Hood P. Loveland, resigned. 
IOWA, 


Cyrus L. Henney to be postmaster at Mitchellville, Iowa, in 
place of Charles W. Marmon, resigned. 

E. F. Jockheck, jr., to be postmaster at Durant, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1913. 


MINNESOTA. 


W. H. Lake to be postmaster at Jasper, Minn., in place of 
A. H. Adams, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


William C. Hill tọ be postmaster at Ellisville; Miss., in place 
of Jasper W. Colins, resigned. 


MISSOURI. 


Lafayette Dawson to be postmaster at Maitland, Mo., in place 
of Oswald M. Gilmer, resigned. 
James C. Wylie to be postmaster at Chaffee, Mo., in place of 
C: A. Cox, resigned. 
5 MONTANA, 
Willard A. Leo to be postmaster at Fairview, Mont. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1914. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


William C. Bass to be postmaster at Rosemary, N. ©. Office 

became presidential Janunry 1, 1914. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Lula A. Ball to be postmaster at Wapanucka, Okla., in place 
of Jesse A. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires April 5, 
1914. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

F. W. Brownell to be postmaster at Smethport, Pa., in place 
of Jonathan C. Gallup. Incumbent's commission expired March 
8, 1914. 

Charles R. Smith to be postmaster at Quakertown, Pa., in 
place of Harry L. Weamer, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

J. H. G. McDaniel to be postmaster at Pickens, S. C., in place 

of Aaron M. Morris, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


George C. H. Kostboth to be postmaster at Canastota, S. Dak., 
in place of John A. Beaner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1914. 

Frank C. Fisher to be postmaster at Lead, S. Dak., in place of 
8 H. Grace. Incumbent’s commission expires April 6, 

TENNESSEE. 


R. W. Caldwell to be postmaster at Gallatin, Tenn., in place of 

= Swaney. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 

E. O. Thomas to be postmaster at Camden, Tenn., in place of 

78 H. Sullivan. Ineumbent's commission expires April 21, 
TEXAS, 


J. D. Blizzard to be postmaster at Alba, Tex., in place of 
sone H. Loyd. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 

Frances M. Brady to be postmaster at Del Rio, Tex., in place 
5 5 75 C. Blaine. Incumbent's commission expired February 

J. R. Hooton to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Tex., in place of 
Edwin Fore. Incumbent's commission expires April 5, 1914. 

W. D. McChristy to be postmaster at Brownwood, Tex., in 
place of Marshall Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1914. 

J. H. Washburne to be postmaster at Port Arthur, Tex., in 
place of W. P. Park. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1914. 

VIRGINIA. 


J. M. Harris to be postmaster at Blackstone, Va., in place of 
ny Q. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 
Nathaniel. Lancaster to be postmaster at Ashland, Va., in 
place of John C. Vial. Incumbents commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1914. . 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Harry T. Bumgarner to be postmaster at Elizabeth, W. Va., 
in place of Loomis H. Holbert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1913. 

William G. Lavelle to be postmaster at Tunnelton, W. Va., in 
place of David E. Watson. Incumbents commission expires 
April 5, 1914. 

WISCONSIN. 


John O'Sullivan to be postmaster at Washburn, Wis., in place 
of Nels Nelson, removed. 

Adolph G. Pankow to be postmaster at Marshfield, Wis., in 
place of Everett A. Upham. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1914. 

WYOMING. 


Thomas J. Vore to be postmaster at Sundance, Wyo., in place 


of F. E. Rounds. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1914. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Brecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 23, 1914. 


MARSHAL OF THE DISTRICT OF THE CANAL ZONE, 


Wiliam Howard May to be marshal of the district of the 
Canal Zone. 
POSTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Ruth E. Dempsey, Colusa. 
Kathleen M. Fleming, Lincoln. 
W. D. McClellan, Lordsburg. 
Josephine Montgomery, Randsburg. 
Frank L. Powell, Lemoore. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Edward F. Delaney, Brookfield. 

MICHIGAN, 
M. R. Bradley, Hermansville. 

OHIO, 

George L. Higby, Garrettsville. 


James Martin McNamara, Barberton. 
Raymond J. Neel, Thornville. 


WYOMING. 
©. W. Dow, Newcastle, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 23, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, increase, we beseech Thee, our faith, 
hope, loye, since these qualities of soul bind us to Thee and 
to our fellow men. With them is religion; without them athe- 
ism, With them harmony; without them discord. With them 
progress; without them reversion to type. With them law and 
order; without them anarchy. Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, for as much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.” 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 21, 1914, 
was read and approved. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the river and 
harbor bill. f 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion I desire 
to submit a request for unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. For what? 

Mr. LANGLEY. To extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a speech—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman what the speech is? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The speech is one delivered the other eyen- 
ing by ex-Senator Foraker on Panama Canal tolis. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. The 
gentleman from Florida moves that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of H. R. 13811, the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, with Mr. ALEXANDER in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 12—— 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, we were discussing the preced- 
ing paragraph, on page 14, when we adjourned the other night. 
I desire to make an amendment by moving to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, I think there is a motion, made 
by the gentleman from Texas, to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; that is right. i 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Texas is not present at 
this particular time. I ask unanimous consent that that item be 
passed without prejudice. 

Mr. FREAR. That will be advisable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then the gentleman will have to keep a quo- 
rum here this afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I have no objection to an amendment being 
offered, but—— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin desires to be 
heard a little longer than five minutes on this proposition. It 
is very important, the purchase of the Delaware Canal, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. With the right to object, I ask that the chair- 
man of the committee let this matter be passed over as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], for the 
reason that this provides for an expenditure of $20,000,000, and 
it does not seem to me we ought to force the committee to act 
until Mr. Carnaway has an opportunity to be heard. 2 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. MADDEN. I object. I do not think the time ought to be 
extended to 15 minutes to accommodate anybody. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. CALLAWAY, of Texas, had the floor when 
the point of order was made on the last legislative day; what 
has become of Mr. CALLAWAY? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know where he is. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that there is 
no quorum present; the Chair will count. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
3 from Wisconsin may proceed for 15 minutes on this 

em. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to object to anybody proceeding 
for 15 minutes on any item in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I make the request for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may proceed 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I esteem it a great privilege 
that the committee has given me 10 minutes upon this item of 
$20,000,000 in this bill, and I trust the House will advise itself 
of the character of this item before it yotes upon this canal. 
On page 86 of the intercoastal waterway report it is stated by 
the engineer: 

In all earlier investigations the principal object in view with refer- 
ence to this 8 was to evens the city of Baltimore a direct 
and safe outlet to the ocean. aturally the pressure for the desired 
outlet has originated largely in Baltimore, and a satisfactory solution 
of the problem presented demanded that the outlet be made as direct as 
possible, 

This, then, is a proposition from the city of Baltimore, and it 
expects to some day ask the Government to appropriate $20,- 
000,000. Indirectly, on the face of the bill, it is a proposition 
for only $1,300,000; but $20,000,000 is the amount that is con- 
templated in the future, and the amount that will eventually be 
passed by this House if Baltimore’s claims are recognized. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at this time. Later on, if I can get a little 
more time, I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. I think the gentleman has the wrong report. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I have not. Says the report, as a reason 
for this $20,000,000 proposition: 

During the last five years many vessels and lives have been lost alon: 
the coast between Cape Charles and Cape Henlopen, between whic 
porate there is no harbor of refuge except the inadequate one at Chinco- 

eague. Among the vessels so lost were 32 engaged in the coastwise 
trade which might have used the canal, if the same had been available 
and free, and which would in that way have avoided the dangers which 
caused their loss. The value of these vessels and their cargoes is not 
known, but the te tonnage was about 22,600, and it may be 
assumed that there was lost with them not less than 12,000 tons of 
freight. Vessels of this class generally carry all that can be loaded 
upon them, and the above assumption is conservative. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill does not now propose to appro- 
priate $20,000,000. It proposes to appropriate, however, over 
$6,000,000, and together with the $450,000 which has been paid 
in this case it amounts to over $7,200,000. That is the proposi- 
tion before us. But the one to which our attention is directed 
is the $20,000,000 appropriation that is contemplated in the 
future to make a deeper channel. That is for 25 feet. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. FREAR. Will you give me extra time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I trust the gentleman would like to be 
corrected. 

Mr. FREAR. I would, But you propose eventually a 25-foot 
channel. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is no proposition of that kind before 
the House. 

Mr. FREAR. Not at this particular time, but in the future, 
according to the engineers’ estimates for a deeper channel. 
This is for only $7,200,000 at the present time, but the other 
will follow. I have estimated, Mr. Chairman, that in 100 years, 
at the rate of loss which has occurred, according to the Engi- 
neers’ report, of 12,000 tons in 5 years, it will amount to 60,000 
tons, and considering only a $6,000,000 appropriation to be the 
limit, it will cost $100 to save every ton lost at sea during that 
period, which the Government will pay. Howeyer, the appro- 
priations will be never ending. If it be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to give protection at an expense of $100 a ton for all 
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loss, then this is a good proposition, but the project ought to 
be based upon something more substantial than such a state- 
ment. 

On page 99 we read: 

The foreign trade carried in vessels not too deep to pass through the 


canal is estimated as follows: Steamers, 480 annually; tonnage, 
1,589,938. The saving in time is therefore 320 days, and cost of 
operating may be placed at not less than $150 per day, or the annual 
saving may be stated as $48,000. This does not include the saving in 
time for sailing vessels and barges. 

At $150 per day—I am reading from page 99—the annual 
saving may be estimated at $48,000. This does not include the 
saving of time—— 

Mr. GOULDEN. 
that? 

Mr. FREAR. These are statistics of what has gone through 
the canal. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the date of the engineers’ report 
from which you are reading? 

Mr. FREAR. It is 1912—Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I heard some one state that it was not the 
latest, and I am desirous of having that which is up to date. 

Mr. FREAR. If they will only give me time I will take care 
of the proposition. This is what is before Congress now, al- 
though it is not proposed in this appropriation. Here is an 
appropriation of $7,200,000. Is that denied by the committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. Where is it? 

Mr. FRNAR. I can not tell you, excepting that it appears 
in this engineers’ report. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are dealing with the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. No; we are not. We are dealing with the 
future in this case. I refuse to be further interrupted at this 
time. 

This is a 13-mile canal. We propose to put in $8,000,000 in 
the purchase of the canal after deducting that $1,300,000, which 
makes the canal cost at those figures here over $550,000 a mile. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do they deny that? 

Mr. FREAR. They can not deny it. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman say from what report he 
is reading? That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman answer me what is proposed 
to be expended on this canal as it stands now? 

Mr. MOORE. It is estimated by the engineers that the 
canal will cost over $8,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. That is all I have to say; that is the estimate 
per inile, based on $8,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE. From what report are you reading? 

Mr. FREAR. The engineers’ report. 

Mr. MOORE. Which one? There are three or four reports. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield. The report is dated 1912. It 
is for $8,000,000. That is over $600,000 a mile for 13 miles, and 
it will be over $1,000,000 a mile when you get the depth for the 
deep-water vessels by spending $20,000,000. 

Now, the thing that interests me, Mr. Chairman, is the aban- 
don with which these engineers enter into their recommenda- 
tions to purchase this canal for $2,000,000. That is their prop- 
osition. What do they know about the advisability of pur- 
chasing this canal more than Members of the House? 

It waseargued Saturday by one of the gentlemen who was 
discussing this question that we ought to have this canal for 
the purpose of carrying troops from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 
Think of the absurdity of that proposition. It would take a 
whole day by boat, when inside of two hours you could land 
them by rail. 

Mr. Chairman, we have two or three propositions in connec- 
tion with this that are interesting. We have had experience in 
canals, We built a $7,000,000 canal in Illinois a short time ago, 
and I will ask anybody who expected to be benefited by the 
canal where one dollar was saved to the people of Iowa or else- 
where by reason of that project, in freight rates or otherwise. 
The Hennepin Canal is not used. It has been practically aban- 
doned, except by pleasure boats, according to the statistics, 

We have the Erie Canal for our guidance. That canal in 
1880 shipped 4,108,581 tons of freight. At that time—in 1880— 
the Erie Canal shipped 18 per cent of the total freight that was 
shipped by boat and rail from New York to Buffalo. In 1906, 
after 16 years, the freight tonnage on the Erie Canal had dropped 
to 2,383,481 tons. The canal was then shipping only 3 per cent 
of the freight, according to statistics, In 1912, only two years 
ago, the total freight shipped on the Erie Canal was 1,798,069 
tons, or 2 per cent of the total water and rail freight shipped 
between New York and Buffalo. And $130,000,000 is proposed 
now, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. GouLtpeN] said the 
oe day, to improve that canal so as to make reduced freight 

arges. 


Will the gentleman give me the date of 
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Mr. GOULDEN. That is right; bring it up to date. It is 
8130, 000,000, and is considered a good investment by the people 
of my State. 

Mr. FREAR. I have not any further data than 1912. 

Mr. GOULDEN. To bring the great Erie Canal up to date, 
accommodating barges of 3,000 tons instead of 250 tons, and to 
change the motive power from mules to oil or gasoline-propelled 
motors making an average of 10 miles per hour. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have 
had some experience in canals. We are proposing to spend 
$8,000,000 for this Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. We had 
the Hennepin Canal, and after spending $7,000,000 it is found of 
no value for any purpose. We have had the Portage Canal. 
We have had canals all over the country. But to-day they 
have little bearing upon the freight rates of the country, be- 
cause we have passed laws now that give to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to determine when railroad rates are 
unreasonable. Railroad freight rates can not be raised when 
they have once been reduced to water-competitive rates without 
showing present rates would otherwise be confiscatory. That 
being so, this canal project must be purely for the purpose of 
accommodating the city of Baltimore. 

It occurs to me here ought to be no great cbjection if Balti- 
more pays its share. We have throughout this bill and else- 
where, as was cited by the gentleman from Boston, projects 
where local interests contribute part of the cost. Boston ap- 
propriated $9,000,000 for the improvement of conditions at that 
port. If we appropriate $8,000,000 here for this project, let 
Baltimore appropriate $4,000,000, which will be one-half the 
total expense. Why should not that condition be imposed before 
we pay one dollar toward this project? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentloman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] does not know anything about this proposition. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. His admission is that he began only a day be- 
fore this bill was taken up for consideration to study the various - 
reports upon which this bill was drafted. This committee has 
been studying these reports since the first Monday in December 
and prior thereto, and I think they are just as conscientious, if 
not as able and as learned, as the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Now, what are the facts about this waterway connecting the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware River? Mr. Chairman, it 
has been discussed for a hundred years. For 25 years it has 
been an active proposition, and hundreds, aye, thousands of 
men, both in public life and in private life, men interested in 
the development of our commerce, haye expressed the opinion 
that it was one of the most important arteries of commerce and 
ought to be made a free waterway. And yet the gentleman 
from Wisconsin says that it is valueless and ought not to be 
included in this bill. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman should not quote 
me that way. I did not say that. 

Mr. SMALL. Do I understand the gentleman to say it is a 
valuable waterway? 

Mr. FREAR. I say the Government ought not to be obliged 
to possess it without a contribution from the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, it is a question of contribution that is in 
the gentleman’s mind? 

Mr. FREAR. It is just the same principle that ought to ap- 
ply in regard to the gentleman’s own State in connection with 
the intercoastal canal. 

Mr, SMALL. The gentleman’s only objection is that there is 
no contribution provided from the city of Baltimore, we will 
say, and the city of Philadelphia. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just upon that point, let me say that the 
question of local cooperation is based upon well-defined limita- 
tions, and where there is a waterway which affects interstate 
commerce, which is a through highway for water carriers, it ig 
not regarded as one proper for local cooperation. This is dis 
tinctly an interstate waterway. It affects the commerce of ths 
entire Atlantic seaboard, and it would be unfair and unjust to 
tax any particular locality with the expense of a project in 
which the entire country is interested. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman spoke about this project 
slightingly. It is a project for a waterway 12 feet in depth, 
with 90 feet bottom width; and, based upon the estimated cost 
of the purchase of this waterway plus the cost of improvement, 
the total estimated cost being $8,000,000, but based upon the 
amount carried in this bill for purchase of this canal the total 
cost is reduced to $6,685,710. 
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The gentleman was reading from an old report 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there 

Mr. SMALL. Whereas I am reading from the latest report. 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the gentleman add the $450,000 that the 
Government has already spent upon this project? 

Mr. SMALL. I want to bring to the attention of the Chair 
and to the attention of the Members of the House who have 
studied this question the latest report, which the gentleman 
has not even seen. 

Mr. FREAR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have it here. 

Mr. SMALL. Then why did you not quote from it instead of 
quoting from the report that was displaced by it? 

Mr. FREAR. I have it here. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is not dealing fairly with the 
House. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Wis- 
consin told us yet what report he was reading from? He has 
thus far refused to tell us what he was reading from. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I Said 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SMALL. I am reading from House Document No. 196, 
Sixty-third Congress, first session, submitted August 9, 1913, 
which is the latest report on this project and which contains the 
project adopted and recommended by the committee as con- 
tained in this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just a word as to the merits of this 
waterway. I will give you a few brief excerpts from the report 
of the engineers. They say that the purchase of this canal 
would result immediately in the abolition of tolls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes more? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, the Board of Engineers says 
that the purchase of this canal will result in the abolition of 
tolls amounting annually to $163,000, and this will be followed 
at once by a substantial increase in the amount of traffic. They 
say further 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMALL. Just for a question. 

Mr. FREAR. Has the gentleman figured up what the interest 
on $6,000,000 is as compared with that and over $7,200,000? 

Mr. SMALL. I am coming to that. The Board of Engineers 
further estimate that from the reports received the following 
existing commerce would use the free canal. Now listen: Ship- 
ments from southern ports, 1,107,414 tons; shipments from 
northern ports, 1,438,208 tons, making a total commerce of 
2,537,622 tons, with a total valuation of $14,170,239. The Board 
of Engineers further say that the average annual shipments 
through this canal—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I notice in all these engi- 
neers’ reports and in all these discussions they discuss the actual 
value of the freight carried. If the freight was gold, its value 
might be millions of dollars and the cost of carriage could be 
expressed in cents. If it was brick, the value might be thou- 
sands of dollars, and the freight would nearly equal the value. 
I want to know why they always state the value of the freight 
carried rather than the actual expense of carrying the freight. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, answering that question I will 
say that the usual method of statement is to give the tonnage 
and also the value, and that is the way I am giving it here. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The public is not concerned about the value 
of: the freight carried. The public is concerned, however, about 
the cost of carrying the freight. These figures are simply 
delusions, so far as the public are concerned, and give no 
information at all. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I wiil give him 
the details. The engineers further say that the average annual 
shipment through this canal for the past five years has been 
716,644 tons, paying an average annual toll of $163,000, or an 
average of 22} cents per ton. This will answer the gentleman’s 
question. Therefore, applying this rate to the traffic which 
would use the free canal, there would be an annual saving of 
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tolls of $577,209. In addition they say the saving on freight 
would be 21% cents per ton, or an annual saying of $551,933, 
showing a total annual saying, if we could have a free canal, 
of $1,414,242, These figures will be found in the report of the 
engineers. - : 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I can not understand 

Mr, SMALL, I hope the gentleman will only interrupt me for 
a question as I have a very short time left. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I can not understand how that will 
cheapen the freight rate 20 cents a ton. I understand they have 
water rates to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and how they can 
cheapen these deep-water rates by this canal is a thing I can 
not understand, 

Mr. SMALL. In answer to that, all I can say is that, in view 
of the gentleman’s usnal clear understanding, I can not under- 
stand why he can not understand this. [Laughter.] I have just 
quoted from the report of the engineers that the saving on 
freight rates would be 212 cents per ton and the saving in tolls 
223 cents per ton, and applying that to the tonnage using the 
free canal it would amount to an annual saying of $1,414,242. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. The engineers say that will be the saving. 
Why will it save that? By what means will it be saved? By 
what operation will it be saved? 

Mr. SMALL, I might have quoted—althongh I did not take 
the time—the report of the engineers also as to the loss of ship- 
ping, the loss of lives, and the loss of cargo by vessels taking 
the outside route; vessels which would and could have used this 
canal if it had been a free canal and had been improved as it 
is proposed. i 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he has any statistics as to the character of the vessels that 
have been lost there? There is nothing in the engineer's report. 
It simply mentions the fact that they were lost. 

Mr. SMALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. There is a de- 
scription of the vessel, the tonnage of the vessel, the tonnage 
of the cargo, and the value of the cargo, all that is contained 
in the report. And it may be said in addition that by this 
canal 320 miles would be saved over the outside route from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. The 
question is on the amendment. 4 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the fact that 
under the rules one speech for and one against an amendment 
exhausts the debate, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask unanimous consent for 10 minutes to 
speak on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent for 10 minutes’ time. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object to 
the request of the gentleman for unanimous consent, but I am 
going to serve notice now that all the rest of the day, and all 
during the remainder of the consideration of this bill I shall 
object to the extension of any time beyond the five minutes 
allotted under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized for 16 minutes, 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to object. Let 
the objections start right now. I object to the gentleman’s 
request, 

Mr. MOORE. Why, Mr. Chairman, it is too late. The gen- 
tleman is entirely too late. The Chairman had recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the objection comes too 
late. The Chair put the question to the committee and there 
was no objection. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moorr] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr, Chairman, what did you do with my 
objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has overruled it as coming too 
late, The Chair is just as anxious as anybody possibly can be 
to enforce this rule, and he calls attention to the fact that 
under the rules one speech for an amendment and one against 
it exhausts the debate on that amendment, and after that de- 
bate can only proceed by unanimous consent. So, with refer- 
ence to the motion to strike out the last word, a Member hay- 
ing exhausted his time on a pro forma amendment, may not 
lengthen this time by then making another pro forma amend- 
ment. His time can not then be extended except by unanimous 
consent. (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, 5222.) 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
state his parliamentary inquiry, 
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Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. May I inquire whether or 
not after a pro forma amendment has been withdrawn it may 
be renewed by another Member than the one who has spoken 
on it? 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not very clear on that ques- 
tion, because there has been no uniformity of procedure; but 
the rule is this, that the pro forma amendment to strike out 
the last word has only been used for purposes of debate where 
an actual amendment was not contemplated; but a Member 
who has occupied five minutes on a pro forma amendment may 
not lengthen his time by making another pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I am afraid I did not make 
myself quite clear. Assuming that I have made a pro forma 
amendment to strike ott the last word, and have occupied five 
minutes on that pro forma amendment, and then at the end of 
that time I withdraw that pro forma amendment, are we to 
understand 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman can not make another 
pro forma amendment to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But suppose I rise and offer that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Suppose the gentleman 
from Kansas or any other gentleman, after I have withdrawn 
the pro forma amendment, rises and renews the pro forma 
amendment; is this ruling of the Chair to be taken to mean that 
no Member of the committee may renew it under the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. If that were true the debate might be 
extended ad infinitum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the pro forma amendment can 
only be withdrawn by unanimous consent. If anyone objects, 
it has to be yoted upon. If it has been voted upon it can be 
renewed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I have no interest in pro- 
longing the debate, but I wanted to get for my own satisfaction 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has no right to withdraw 
the pro forma amendment except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachussets. But if it is withdrawn it 
may be renewed by some other Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that has been the 
practice of the House. The Chair has not ruled upon it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

, The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not the ordinary practice or procedure 
for a Member to rise and move to strike out the last word, 
take 5 minutes, and then some one speak in opposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been the practice. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And there is nothing in the rule against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nothing that the Chair knows of. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, this is the language written 
in the House Manual: “He can not lengthen the time by 
making another pro forma amendment.” Now, once to address 
the Chair is all he has a right to, and he can not lengthen his 
argument by making another pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already called attention to 
the rule. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, am I recognized for 10 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
speaking on? 

The CHAIRMAN. He is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MURDOCK, And there is no amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, There is an amendment to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the gentleman from Kansas now satisfied? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am. I wanted to understand the pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have taken the 
trouble to produce this map in order to fully explain the Dela- 
ware & Chesapeake proposition. Two gentlemen have spoken 
upon it—the gentleman from Wisconsin, who seems to object 
most strenuously, and has read from some old report about 
which he was not clear, and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who is advocating the proposition. 


Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE. Yes. 
Mr. FREAR. “The gentleman from Wisconsin is not clear” 


in what respect? 
Mr. MOORE. He did not seem to know from what report he 
was reading. 


Mr. FREAR. I did; but I could not give the gentleman the 
year, because I did not have the time. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman declined on several occasions 
to identify the report. Mr. Chairman, I want to explain this 
project to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
because the gentleman from Wisconsin is an intelligent Mem- 
ber, and I want him to be fully informed even as to those water- 
way improvements which he thinks are not useful. 

I call bis attention to the fact that in the early part of the 
last century there was no railroad transportation, which is now 
supposed to control and monopolize the business of the coun- 
try; that then transportation, except by dirt road, was done 
by the waterways; and that the citizens then depended almost 
wholly upon waterways for the movement of heavy merchan- 
dise. This was particularly so along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is rather interesting to know that the State of South Carolina 
back in 1805 was the premier State of canal development in 
the United States. The Erie Canal came along later, because 
there were some far-seeing statesmen who believed it possible 
to utilize the Mohawk Valley and the Hudson River to bring 
the Great Lakes to the sea. They did that, and that was the 
beginning of the supremacy of New York as a metropolis and 
as the greatest port in this country. 

At the time the Erie Canal was constructed there were in 
operation many other canals doing business along the Atlantic 
seaboard, because the population had not gone west. After 
the Erie Canal came other canals which the business men of 
those times thought it wise to construct. Among these—Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman from Connecticut will be 
quiet for a little while and let me proceed, I will let him ask 
all the questions he wants to. The gentleman is obstreperous; 
he ought not to break in just now when I am trying to make a 
sensible talk. 

Among the canals that came along after the Erie Canal was 
the Chesapeake & Delaware, and it followed those laid out by 
our forefathers, of whom George Washington was. one—and 
his interest in canals was particular and especial because it 
was he who surveyed the Lake Drummond Canal area down 
through Virginia waters. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal was commenced about 
1824. It was the result of far-seeing judgment on the part 
of business men and statesmen, who thought there should 
be some better connecting link between the North and the 
South than [indicating on map] the tremendous outside sail- 
ing course from the Delaware River around by the way of 
Cape Henlopen and Cape Charles up to Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and other points. The greater part of the business 
of the country then was done along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Originating at points like Philadelphia and points like Balti- 
more for shipment from one to the other in those days 
meant a 100-mile run down the Delaware River, through the 
shoals in the bay first, on out by Cape May and Cape Henlo- 
pen, into the ocean; thence down the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and the eastern shore of Virginia; thence around this 
peninsula [indicating on the map] into Hampton Roads, on 
up the Chesapeake Bay into the Potomac River if they were 
going to Washington, and up the Patapsco if they were going 
to Baltimore. 

The distance between Philadelphia and Baltimore by that 
route is 420 miles, and the distance by canal, since the people 
were wise enough to cut that canal through the upper neck of 
the peninsula, is only 13 miles. The distance as the bird flies, 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, is about 95 miles. Therefore, 
325 miles of outside sailing for steamboats or sailing craft was 
saved by this canal strip, which is 13 miles long. That was the 
strip these men cut through, and they put it through after it 
had been carefully surveyed by the old-time surveyors, who 
found it to be the most feasible route through which a canal could 
be cut. The construction work was done in the old-fashioned 
method without such modern machinery as we now have at 
Panama and on other great projects, with the pick and spade, 
the horse and the cart, and it was finished at that in four years. 
The farmers of the vicinity dug that canal, and they opened up 
a splendid passageway for merchant craft between not Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore only but between the Delaware Bay and 
all points north and the Chesapeake Bay and all points south. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. And there was a contribution from the Govern- 
ment of $450,000 and also a contribution from the State of 
Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. MOORE. Yes; because in those days the Government 
encouraged projects of that character as it was necessary for 
the progress of the race. 

Mr. FREAR. There are not to exceed 10 or 15 feet of excaya- 
tion, as against several hundred feet at Panama? 

Mr. MOORE. Panama is to be 40 feet deep at the miter sill, 
and this canal is now 9 feet deep. The proposition here is 
to make it 12 feet deep. The gentleman made a great mare's 
nest” of what he read a little while ago, of an alleged cost of 
$20,000,000. Will the gentleman permit me to say that he was 
reading from a report proposing a 35-foot channel? 

Mr. FREAR. Twenty-five foot. - 

Mr. MOORE. Thirty-five foot; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I know what I am talking about—a 85-foot channel over a dis- 
tance of 13 miles, between two bodies of water not yet 35 feet 
deep; and as I read that report, or as I read the motives of 
those who inserted a 35-foot provision into that bill, I think I 
saw a cloven foot. Some one may have desired to destroy an 
active working canal between the Delaware and the Chesapeake 
Bay, in the interest not of commerce, but in the interest of 
controlling factors of transportation along the Atlantic sea- 
board, which the gentleman opposes out in his own State of 
Wisconsin. They asked for too much. It looked like a case 
of the Greeks bearing gifts. The Federal commission reported 
upon it, as it was its duty to do. That was for a ship-canal 
depth. But now, when we come before the House with a rea- 
sonable proposition, to start somewhere on a reaonable basis 
at a reasonable cost, at a 12-foot depth at a cost of $8,000,000, 
the gentleman rises up with this report for a 35-foot project 
and harries us with his extraordinary figures. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I can not yield just now. I would gladly 
yield if the gentleman would get me more time. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin discovers something in an old report 
which he thinks ought to be used to defeat a laudable and 
proper proposition, contemplating a waterway link between the 
North and the South and the binding up of more than thirty 
millions of people who do business along this seaboard from 
Maine to Florida, and who during the last 10 years, as I said 
a day or two ago, have suffered a loss of 2,200 lives and 
$40,000,000 worth of property in the 5,700 disasters that have 
occurred by reason of outside sailing. Gentlemen who come 
from the mountain tops or from the Texas sand dunes do not 
know that there is a loss of life and property along this coast 
that might be saved if they would use a little intelligence tn 
making appropriations for the opening up of proper means of 
communication for the welfare and the benefit of the people. 
What does this canal contemplate? It is to take over and make 
free a canal charging tolls—tolls that are equal to those that 
are charged by the railroads that parallel it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Very well, if I can not have any more time, I 
must stop. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. This is very interesting 
to all of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I shall object to 10 minutes, 

Mr. FREAR. This is a large proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be extended for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I object. I have no objection 
to five minutes, and I ask unanimous consent that the time be 
extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I haye not time in five minutes 
to quote any of the statistics with regard to this important area. 
I resent the thought that this is a sectional project, that it is 
solely for the benefit of Baltimore or for the benefit of Phila- 
delphia or for the benefit of any other one particular community. 
This is as national a project as there is in the rivers and har- 
bors bill, It is one great test of the power of this Government 
to improve navigation and to reduce transportation costs for 
the benefit of the people, North and South. We take the raw 
cotton from the South, and we pay tremendously for it in 
freight charges that have to be paid when we get it up into the 
New England mills. We take the lumber out of Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, and we use it all 


{After a pause.] 


over the Central States and in New England, and we have to 
pay tremendously for the freight costs of getting it to our lum- 
ber yards and into our buildings. It is as much for your con- 
venience to get this water connection, as much for your benefit 
to cut off these extraordinary freight charges, as it is for us. 
We send down our fertilizer and machinery, and they ought to 
have some consideration in the matter of freight charges, 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. FREAR. Is not the 
has always been? 


Mr. MOORE. Yes; and the gentleman is like a number of 
others who have said the ocean is but “a biscuit’s throw "—oh, 
how the changes have been rung upon it—a biscuit’s throw! 
The gentleman does not seem to understahd that the barge traffic 
has come to stay; that the sailing vessel is passing out; that the 
ocean carrier is monopollzing everything and may itself be 
controlled by monopoly; and hé does not seem to understand 
the individual operator of barges is the solution of the trans- 
portation question along the coast. 

1 ras is not the result exactly contrary at the Erie 
ana 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman may know, but he would not 
permit me to tell him, and certainly the gentleman from Texas 
would not, that the Erie Canal did the business for the Great 
Lakes until the railroads came along and paralleled it on either 
side and took the business away. I want to say to the gentle 
men that it is in the interest of the railroads to prevent resump- 
tion of business upon the Erie Canal. If gentlemen want to 
stop that, they stop it in the interest of the greatest factor of 
transportation of the country to-day, the railroads, 

But I was going to say this, that there is more commerce 
along the Atlantic Coast to the Gulf States and the southern 
Mississippi than there is in all the world besides. I want to 
Say that along the Atlantic seaboard there is more than one- 
third of all the population of this great country. To those who 
are opposing the improvement of waterways along the coast for 
the relief of commerce I want to say that the more than 
83,000,000 of people along that coast—more than one-third of 
our population in the smallest area—have less than one-fourth 
of the railroad mileage of the country. Oh, you have got trunk 
lines coming and going down in Texas; you have trunk lines 
coming and going at St. Louis; you have seven or eight at 
Seattle; but along the Atlantic coast we have one or two, and 
up yonder in Boston, that creates commerce and sends it to you 
and takes your raw material, they have but one, and their an- 
nual fuel bill is $100,000,000 for that business. They pay that 
for $30,000,000 worth of coal at the mines, and you here who 
would refuse to open the Cape Cod Canal or who would refuse 
to open this canal make these people pay $70,000,000 a year for 
the privilege of getting your coal. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I served notice a few mo- 
ments ago that I would object to any Member proceeding longer 
than the rules provided—five minutes: I shall continue to in- 
sist that the rules be complied with all day long and during 
the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to 
make a statement to the gentleman. After the gentleman made 
that statement the time was extended and to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for fiye minutes as well. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to perfect the para- 
graph by striking out the last two words, and the gentieman 
from Texas can address himself to my amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. MOORE. The point of order is that this paragraph has 
been passed and it is too late. 

Mr. FREAR, That is not fair; the gentleman ought to be 
willing to give the extra time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion was made to strike out the 
paragraph, and that motion is now pending. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Very well, let that be put, and then T will 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not move to strike out the 
last word, but my motion is now pending. 


outside passage open to-day as it 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. I want 
to say that the committee has no disposition to unduly limit 
debate on this paragraph. This is one of the important items 
of the bill, and the committee is desirous of having a reasonable 
debate upon it, and hence I have not up to the present time 
been objecting—— 

Mr. MANN. Can not we agree upon some time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I have made my motion; I do not desire to use 
five niinutes. I am willing that the gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can not yield time obtained 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. I am not; I have not yielded the time. There 
is a motion pending, and the gentleman from Texas has the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] had yielded the time. 

Mr. MANN. I did not yield the time. I yielded the floor so 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] might berec- 
ognized in his own right. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And I speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. OALLA- 
wax] will proceed. + 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to address myself to 
the question of striking out the entire paragraph instead of the 
last two words. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The last two words do not go far enough. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the particular project pro- 
posed by this paragraph—of cutting a canal 12 feet deep from 
the Chesapeake to the Delaware Bay—is not really yital in this 
movement. The real question in this moyement is cutting this 
as ong of the segments of an intercoastal waterway on which 
the engineers have reported, leading from Boston, Mass., to the 
Rio Crande River, a line of transportation that is something 
like 2,500 miles long. This canal is an unthinkable through 
freight project, for the reason that the engineers’ reports show 
that one segment of it is to be 12 feet deep, another segment in 
this canal at another place is to be 25 feet deep, another seg- 
ment 8 feet deep, and another segment at some other place 
will be 5 feet deep. 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask the gentleman where the segment is? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I can not yield. I have not the time. 
If you give me more time to discuss this thing, I will yield to 
you all the time you desire. 

When this canal gets around to the Rio Grande River on the 
southern coast of Texas they are going to have a 5-foot canal. 
A 5-foot canal over there, they say, will be a good thing; when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] tells you that 
a 9-foot canal here between Baltimore and Philadelphia is worth- 
less; when the citizenship of New York up there have voted 
for improving the Erie Canal, a T-foot canal from Buffalo to 
New York, leading from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, 
which is worthless, and they voted $1,500,000 to make that a 
12-foot canal; when the fact is that a 14-foot canal, the Welland 
Canal, has been tried in Canada and found to be worthless 
there in competition with the railroads. They are contemplat- 
ing abandoning a 14-foot canal there and digging a 25-foot canal 
that will carry the lake steamers. 

Now, then, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
claims that this is going to shorten transportation between Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia. On what? Will it shorten the trans- 
portation of the ocean-going steamer? Oh, no. They can not 
pass a 12-foot canal. An ocean steamer will be as helpless, so 
far as going from Philadelphia to Baltimore is concerned, with 
a 12-foot canal as it is to-day with a 9-foot canal, because 
such vessels draw more water than that. He says that some 
cloven foot is revealed in the scheme of proposing to dig a 35-foot 
canal. The cloven foot is revealed to any man who has studied 
this question by this proposition to make a 12-foot canal; they 
are trying to get 85 feet at Baltimore and at Philadelphia. 
And when you get that the proposition will be to deepen this 
canal, that fails to accommodate the commerce coming to Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, and make it a 85-foot canal across 
that little strip of 12 miles, in order that these ocean steamers 
will not have to go down around from Chesapeake Bay and into 
the Delaware Bay and cross the ocean. 

Now, the whole thing is this, and you can not dodge it: You 
will not tell the people the truth nor half the truth. If the truth 
was told of the distribution of money from the Federal Treasury 
along the Atlantic seaboard, it would be shown that the popula- 
tion is moving toward the interior, where the wealth is pro- 
duced; it would be found that these Atlantic seaboard fellows 
are taking fits on account of that; and they want to hold the 
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population, to hold the manufacturers, hold the business they 
have had heretofore, by holding the business on the Atlantic 


seaboard and offering inducemeuts to citizens to stay along the 
Atlantic seaboard. That is the whole scheme. They do not 
expect ever to develop any commerce in these canals. No. The 
Erle Canal has gone out of business. The other canals have 
gone out of business. We had originally 5,000 miles of canals 
in this country. They ranged on the average from 3 feet to 20 
feet. We have abandoned 2,444 miles of them. More than half 
the canals have been abandoned because they were found use- 
less. Railroad companies have used canals paralleled by rail- 
road lines, and the companies that owned the canals have closed 
them up and then carried the freight oyer the railroad lines. 
Do you mean to tell me thata railroad company that owns a 
canal and a railroad conveying coal from the company’s mines 
to tidewater, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parr! 
told you Saturday, that they would abandon the canal unless 
they could carry the coal cheaper by rail? That is the history 
of canals in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, speaking in 
Pupper, of the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

NN]— ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Texas have five minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
objects. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, having in 
mind the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] that we in New England have long been at the mercy of 
a great transportation monopoly, let me direct the attention of 
Members to the agreement that has just been announced be- 
tween the Department of Justice and the officials of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

It is a matter of some surprise to me that this agreement 
has not been previously referred to during the discussion of 
this measure. I believe that it is the greatest and most com- 
plete victory for the Government that anyone of us has ever 
known. [Applause.] 

There have been incidents in connection with the conduct of 
the Department of Justice that have attracted very great atten- 
tion in this House of Representatives. Some things have hap- 
pened in the course of the last year in connection with the De- 
partment of Justice that were made the basis of many speeches 
in this Chamber. But, Mr. Chairman, when an agreement is 
announced between the Attorney General and this great trans- 
portation monopoly to which reference has been made by the 
3 from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] no criticism at all 
is heard. 

I wonder if that is not because any honest criticism of this 
agreement must include a great tribute of admiration and sin- 
cere congratulation of the Attorney General, Mr. McReynolds. 
The critics of other days should now be honest with themselves 
and give us their opinion of the achievement that is coupled 
with this agreement. 

It is true that we have had a bad transportation monopoly 
in New England. It is true that one group of men have had 
contro! not only of the New York, New Hayen & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., of the Boston & Maine Railroad Co., and of trolley 
companies in New England States, but they have also had control 
of practically all of the water transportation companies in the 
coastwise trade that send ships out of the port of Boston. And 
in the distribution of the production of the factories of New 
England, our manufacturers and our shippers have been badly 
handicapped because of the service they have received. 

It is no new condition of affairs to which I refer, Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen here must be thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the situation. They know that as long ago as in 
1908 the President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, 
directed the Attorney General, Charles J. Bonaparte, to bring a 
suit for dissolution under the Sherman Act against the New 
Haven Railroad Co. And they know that the suit begun in 1908 
was discontinued in 1909, less than six months after President 
Taft and Attorney General Wickersham assumed their offices. 

I have great respect for these gentlemen, and I shall not do 
more than state the simple facts—sult was begun in 1908 and 
discontinued in 1909. 

These gentlemen know better than any of us the difficulties 
of the work that Mr. McReynolds has done. And they must 
know that much of the loss to stockholders of these properties 
and the hardship to the shippers of New England could have 
been averted during the past five years if they had stood firm 


‘and ‘determined in this matter, as Mr. McReynolds has surely 


done. 
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This agreement means that trustees shall soon take control 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, with the purpose to sell it by 
January, 1917. The trustees for this work have been named, and 
they are Marcus P. Knowlton, a former chief justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; James L. Richards, a 
great leader in New England financial circles, officer and director 
of many public-service corporations, who has shown himself to 
be of the best type; James L. Doherty, formerly city solicitor 
of the city of Springfield, Mass., an able lawyer; Charles P. 
Hall, prominently identified with the shoe and leather trade of 
New England and with the Public Franchise League; and Frank 
P. Carpenter, a public-spirited citizen of New Hampshire, who is 
well known throughout New England because of his benefac- 
tions and his identity with many business companies. 

The agreement provides that trustees, who have not yet been 
named, shall take over and sell, before July 1, 1919, trolley lines 
now owned by the New Haven in the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, and New York; the ma- 
jority stock of the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., 
now held by the New Haven, shall be sold by trustees by July 1, 
1917; the minority stock of the Eastern Steamship Co., now held 
by the New Haven, shall be deprived of voting power and shall 
be sold by July 1, 1917; and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall determine, under the provisions of the Panama Canal 
act which we passed in the last Congress, whether or not the 
New Haven shall be permitted to retain the Sound lines of 
steamships. 

The arrangement that has existed between the New Hayen 
and the New York Central, lessee of the Boston & Albany, under 
which arrangement there has existed practically a partnership 
between the owners of these two companies, has already been 
terminated by the Department of Justice. That partnership 
ended February 1 of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, the victory for the Government and the people 
of the United States is complete. The Attorney General has 
been the leader in the movement, and, like a wise leader, he has 
surrounded himself with a few fearless lieutenants, whose work 
has been important, even if it may have been inconspicuous. 

We know the intelligent, persistent, well-directed activities of 
the gentlemen who have represented Mr. McReynolds in much 
of this work, Mr. T. W. Gregory and Mr. Jesse C. Adkins. Like 
the Attorney General, they do not belong to New England, but 
we of New England are grateful to them for their work in our 
behalf. 

And we know the value of the services of a few Massachu- 
setts men whose work has been of real assistance to the Attor- 
ney General. Gov. Walsh will be remembered as a great gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, if his claim to greatness is rested en- 
tirely on his contribution to the settlement of this bothersome 
question. [Applause.] The governor’s personal representative 
on the Massachusetts public-service commission, Mr. George W. 
Anderson, has been very efficient in his attention to all of this 
business. And without any public office, with no cause to be 
concerned other than the sincere devotion of a citizen to his 
State, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis has done more in this work than 
most statesmen are able to accomplish. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think much of the criti- 
cism of this appropriation is very unjust. If there is a good 
provision in this bill, it is the oné that 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that all debate on 
this paragraph has been exhausted. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida have five minutes in which to pro- 
ceed 


Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
objects. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to strike out the last two 
words. x 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway], to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. - 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes TT. 

So the motion to strike out the paragraph was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Freak) offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. FREAR. That is to be added at the conclusion of the 
paragraph. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, at the end of line 11, insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That prior to the expenditure of any money by 
the Government toward the purchase or improvement of this canal 
there shall be paid into the United States reasury, subject to the 
order of the Secretary of War, by the States, municipalities, or com- 
munities specially interested, the sum of $10,000,000, which is one- 
half of the full estimated cost of such canal project, and the Secre- 
tary of War shall use the proceeds so eontribpred in equal proportion 
with those appropriated, or hereafter to be appropriated, by the Goyern- 
ment toward the completion of such project; all moneys so contributed 
and remaining unexpended after the completion of such roject shall 
be set aside for a fund for the continued maintenance of much canal, 
after first deducting the sum therefrom of $450,000, heretofore con- 
tributed by the Government toward the construction of such canal, to- 
pner mie 5 eA hereon ata per EA the date of such con- 

* un 
posited in the United States . for n W 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman can not make that motion 
until there has been five minutes’ debate, under the rules. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not making a motion. He is 
asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. DONOVAN. He is making a motion to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. He is asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Then T shall object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. TI object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut objects. 

Mr, FREAR. Mr. Chairman, before addressing myself strictly 
to the amendment, I wish to state that in yesterday's paper 
appears a statement to the effect that the effort to enlighten the 
House upon the propositions contained in this bill are purely 
filibustering, and that the attempt—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the gentleman 
tht: anything outside of this bill and amendments to the 

Mr. MADDEN. The statement of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. FREAR] is not in order, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. FREAR. It is directly on this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman should rise to a question 
of personal privilege if he wishes to make that statement. That 
is more nearly stating his position than anything else. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not yet been out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not following the course 
8 debate and can not determine. The gentleman will pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. FREAR. I will say, Mr. Chairman, in response to that 
that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] said on 
Saturday in pure courtesy: 

So far as the committee is concerned, w y 
gentleman, except this: That if he: ples ont 3 sel Yon ae 
voted down, it is unfair then for him to say, “ Now, these are samples 
and the bill is full of them.” I think the gentleman ought to 8 
explanation ir ies of them 4 Chat h comnts itea cAn give whatever 
not this bill is framed upon proper lines. sos . 

We all concede that that is a fair statement, coming from the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and it is with that in mind that I 
am addressing myself to a few of the objectionable features 
which, in my judgment, exist in the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, referring to this proposition, the gentle- 
man [Mr. TrEADWAY] who desires to succeed me in the discus- 
sion resides in a State that we are told contributed $9,000,000 
toward the $12,000,000 more expended by the Government in 
Boston Harbor. It is a desirable feature, as shown by the 
report of this committee, to haye all these various communities, 
so far as possible, contribute to river or harbor improvements. 
Here is a proposition which directly affects Philadelphia and 
Baltimore—practically no other city at present, at any rate— 
and it is no more than fair, inasmuch as the Government is to 
contribute generously to this canal, that these communities 
should adopt the same plan as was adopted in Massachusetts 
and in other cases that you have pointed out in your report. 
In other words, the city of Philadelphia and the city of Bulti- 
more should give such contribution as may be fair toward the 
construction of the canal, which it is agreed will cost $7,200,000, 
and that is only part of a large intracoastal system. 

This proposition to dig a deep channel has been laughed at 
here. It is said that this is not to be a 35-foot canal. Not now; 
but we know that it is impossible to carry shipping through 
that canal, for it will be navigable only by small boats. A fur- 
ther question arises. Here is a proposition to pay $1,300,000 for 
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the canal: Who owns the cynal, and who owns the stock and 
the bonds? Who is to get this money? We know nothing about 
it. The. engineers: recommend over $2,000,000. It would. seem 
that if Baltimore is interested and if Philadelphia is interested 
it is their duty to contribute at least one-half of the cost. 

| I do not care to discuss. this proposition further, Mr. Ohair- 
man; I do not care to add toit. My position is made plain. 

' Mr. MOORE: The gentleman has asked the question, Who 
owns the canal?” I will answer, it is owned by a private com- 
‘pany, the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co. 

Mx. FREAR. Who are tne stockholders? 

| Mr. MOORE. We have not been able to ascertain, but the 
list of. stockholders is supposed to embrace about 500. people. 
It is a company that has been doing business since 1824. A 
tonnage in the hundreds of thousands has been going through 
ever since its beginning. It now pays interest on its bonds: at 
4 per cent. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the value of the stock? 

Mr. MOORE. It is practically worthless. I want the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to know and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Carraway] to know that abont 1,000,000 tons 
of trafic went through that canal last year. The company does 
not want to sell its property, so far as we know. The engineers 
In their report which has just been quoted in part 

Mr. FREAR. I could not quote it entire—— 

Mr. MOORE. The engineers in their first report estimated 
the value of the property at $2,514,000. The committee has cut 
that down to $1,300,000. The bondholders may not accept that. 
We are considering larger public interests now. 
© Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

C The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 
| Mr. MOORE. I regret I have not control of the time. 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I wanted to put in a word there and ask 
a question of the gentleman. 

Mr. DONOVAN, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] has the floor. 

Mr. MOORE. I have here the ninety-fourth annual report of 
this company. 

Mr. FREAR. I have read three different reports, and en- 
deayored to get all the information I could; but I was address- 
ing myself to the $20,000,000. It is the probabilities that are 
urged in this case that are important and those probabilities 
comprehend a deep-water canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I shall take but a very 
few moments on this proposition, because I think it has been 
very fully debated and the merits of it have been amply shown. 

But I do wish to call attention to one or two remarkable 
statements, which, I think, are made through some misconcep- 
tion of what the proposition is. 

Twice the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] has re- 
ferred. to the cost of this canal as being $20,000,000. Now, the 
Committee on Rivers nd Harbors Las reported an appropria- 
tion of $1,300,000, anck the total estimate of the engineers for 
the completed canal at a depth of 12 feet is $8,000,000; but in 
that $8,000,000 there was included the cost of this canal at 
about twice what the committee has appropriated, consequently 
the estimate now for the completed canal, 12 feet in depth, is 
$6,785,710. That seems to me to be conclusive evidence as to 
what the Government will finally be asked to pay for this canal. 
Where the gentleman gets his idea of $20,000,000, I do not know. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. For a brief question. I want to use my 
own time. 

Mx. CALLAWAY. You propose to appropriate $1,300,000 for 
_the purchase of this canal, but the report from the Commissioner 
of Corporations—— 

| Mr. TREADWAY. I only yielded for a question. 

^ Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to ask a question. The report of 
the Commissioner of Corporations gives the indebtedness. on 
this canal as $4,199,500. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are assuming no indebtedness. We 
are offering $1,300,000 for the purchase of tho canal, and the 
engineers estimate that to dig that from 9 feet, which it now is, 
ito 12 feet, will cost the difference between that sum and 
$6,785,000, or about $5,000,000, to increase the depth to 12 feet. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman: from Kansas. 


Mr. MURDOCK.. Is the contention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. correct that if this canal is afterwards 
dug to a depth of 35 feet it will cost $20,000,000? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I suppose you could get an estimate on 
the depth if you dug it as deep as from here to China, but the 
proposition here is for a barge canal, 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘That was the statement of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin 

555 FREAR. Is not $20,000,000 the estimate for a 35. foot 
canal? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will not make myself responsible for 
that. The gentleman must assume responsibility for those 
figures. We are talking about a depth of 12 feet. 

Mr. FREAR. Is not that the estimate? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The total cost for a 12-foot canal will be 
$8,000,000, will it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It will be $6,785,710. 

550 MURDOCK. ‘Together with the purchase price of the 
canal? 

Mr. TRBEADWAY. No; including the purchase price of the 
canal. The estimate of the engineers was $8,000,000 when we 
were to pay $2,500,000 for the canal. Or rather, that was the 
estimate of the engineers of the value of the canal.. The esti- 
mate that the committee has placed on the value of the cunal 
is $1,200,000. Consequently there is a saving of $1,200,000 in 
the cost of the canal 12 feet deep. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That will make the total cost what? 

Mr. TREADWAY.. That will make the total cost $6,785,710, 
practically one-third of the amount estimated by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. For 12 feet. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. For 12 feet; and 12 feet is the depth that 


is wanted. Gentlemen do not seem to realize the difference be-. 


tween ocean travel and inland travel on these barge canals. 
The great inland movement of commerce can be carried on 
by barge canals at a depth of 12 feet. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] also made an 
erroneous statement in that he said the Erie Canal had been 
deserted. Why, Mr. Chairman, instead of the Erie Canal be- 
ing deserted, it. has been increased in depth and the State of 
New York has bonded itself for $101,000,000, which amount is 
now being expended in order to give them the kind of com- 
merce across the State of New York that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] described as being the means of low- 
ering the cost of transportation. That is what we are asking. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I did not state that the Erie Canal had 
been: deserted by the Treasury. I stated that it had been de- 
serted by freight. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the people 
of the State of New York have some sense. They are not going 
to pay $101,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money if it is to be of no 
use and benefit to the people of the State and of the Nation. 
{[Applause,] You can not argue that the people of the State of 
New York will vote to waste their own money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I have been interrupted so much that I 
ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. I served notice that I would ob- 
ject to further extensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was. rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Impro Curtis Bay Channel, Baltimore Harbor, Ma., in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No. 7, Sixty-third 
Congress, first session, $61,850. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. To my surprise the member of the committee from North 
Carolina, Gov. Smarr, thought proper to ridicule the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] for his lack of information; 
or, in other words, for willfully misstating a question of fact 
here. Now, the truth is, Gov. Sarit was talking through his 
hat,. so to speak, because he imposed upon us with this state- 
ment, that the moving of freight by Doat in this particular barge 
canal would be a saving of 20 cents per ton. Now, the truth is, 
as a member of the committee beside him, who is in the boat 
business, should have told him; that they do not get a cent a: ton 
for moving freight on water in sound or lake. That gentleman 
has become a millionaire by moving freight at less than a cent a 
ton, and yet this distinguished gentleman’ from North Carolina 
gets up here before this room full and holds up to ridicule the 
Member’ from Wisconsin. It is bad enough at best for a man 


to take his reputation in his hands to oppose the committee's 


report, without being held up to ridicule and accused of making 
misstatements, and a member of the committee right beside him 
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is party to it, knowing that what he was saying was false. 
These coastwise owners have got rich at less than 1 cent per 
ton, and still they expect a $400,000,000 project to be opened to 


them without any cost, in addition to it. You can find them 
down at the Ponce de Leon Hotel in Florida in the winter and 
in the summer time up at Saratoga Springs, they have got so 
much money carrying freight at 1 cent per ton. And I will read 
a statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that most 
courteous gentleman, Mr. Moorg, of Pennsylyania—I suppose 
Philadelphia is proper. He, too, listened to that statement in 
silence. 

This is the language of J. HAMPTON Moors, of Pennsylvania, 
in the House of Representatives on Tuesday, July 27, 1909. He 
says in 1906 the average cost per ton-mile on dirt roads by 
animal power was 25 cents; on steam railroads it wae 7.8 cents. 
Mark the difference on waterways: Canals, from 5 to 10 feet 
deep, from 2 to 3 mills—not cents but mills; rivers, from 6 to 10 
feet deep, 1 mill; lakes and oceans, five-tenths of a mill. 

Still he remains silent and allows us to be bunkoed by that. 
All this rot has come from the gentleman from North Carolina, 
a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, about saving 
20 ceńts a ton by spending several million dollars. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Does the gentleman withdraw his pro forma 
amendment? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the pro forma amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 

this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in five 
minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, if the committee does not care 
to answer this, very well; I shall read from the report. This 
report bears out the statement the gentleman from Illinois 
made Saturday, that the disposition is to increase the depth of 
all these waterways and to compel the Government to foot the 
bills. Philadelphia wants what New York has, and Baltimore 
also wants more water. Curtis Bay is 30 feet deep, and the in- 
dustries on the bay want additional depth to 35 feet. Now, I 
read from the report on page 3: 

This bay, on which there are large 9 and other indus- 
tries handling an extensive commerce, is commercially a part of Balti- 
more Harbor. It uses the same class of large vessels and for its full 
development should have the same depth as Baltimore Harbor and 
entrance thereto. It view of all the facts presented, the board concurs 
with the district officer and the division engineer and reports that in 
its opinion it is advisable for the United States to undertake the further 
improvement of Curtis Bay by ates | a channel depth of 35 feet at 
mean low water and a bottom width of 250 feet, at a total estimated 
cost of $123,700 for first construction and $4,000 annually thereafter 
for maintenance. The total amount should provided in one appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 5 appears a statement which shows the 
character of freight which is carried in and out of that harbor. 
It consists of fertilizer, coal, and oil. That is practically all the 
shipment of freight that goes out; it is all owned by private 
interests, although there is, in addition to that, the recommenda- 
tion of naval officers, who want 35 feet instead of 30 feet, 
because they will have to run up to Baltimore, possibly, in case 
of a war. On page 6 of the report it is said: 

The depth of 34 feet was requested by business interests affected, 
which realized the 3 of the present channel and the necessity 
for enlargement, but in their desire to secure relief were willing to 
accept the smallest channel and least depth which could answer the 
purpose. 

Just as these gentlemen here are willing to do on the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal—accept 12 feet now, but ask for 35 
feet later. 

11. The terminal facilities at this place, which are all used exclu- 
sively by the various concerns o them, are ample to handle the 
commerce, and the character of that commerce is such that the estab- 
lishment of a public wharf is unnecessary. The oil company’s pier is 
7 5 with a pipe line for the delivery of oil in bulk into vessels; the 
chemical pier on the east side is hg eg oe with cranes, trestles, and cars 
for unloadin, e timore & Ohio Railroad pier is 
ma hab ay with trestles and chutes for dumping coal directly from the 
ears into vessels; 7,483 tons of coal were placed in a vessel from 156 
cars in 4 hours and 10 minutes at this pier recently. 

Now we are asked, Mr. Chairman, to appropriate $378,000 
for that harbor, when you Baltimore people were willing before 
to accept 30 feet; now they want 35 feet. They want 12 feet 
for the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal now, but they will come 
here again soon for 25 feet, as they always do in every one of 
these cases, and that means $12,000,000 more for a 13-mile canal. 
That is the reason why in every case like this we ought to haye 


raw material; and 


a contribution from the private interests that are to be bene- 
fited. We ought to have a contribution on this Curtis Bay propo- 
sition. The Government has already dredged the bay to the 
depth of 30 feet, and we ought to compel private interests de- 
manding the improvement to pay their full share, That is the 
purpose I have at this time in offering this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Herring Bay and Rockhole Creek, Fairhaven, Md. : Complet- 
ing improvement in accordance with the reports submitted in House 
Document No. 161, Sixty-third Congress, first session, as modified in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 11, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said committee 
document, 811,800. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. The objection that I am trying to get the House to 
understand is the beginning of this intercoastal canal parallel- 
ing the ocean from Boston, Mass., to the Rio Grande in the 
face of the fact that the canal business has gone out of date— 
that it can not compete with the railroads of the country. And 
yet it is not a question of competing with the railroads. Of 
course, the railroad transportation is higher than ocean trans- 
portation, but here is a proposition to dig a canal to compete 
with ocean-going freight steamers, the cheapest and only cheap 
mode of transportation in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the ocean-going steamers from Valparaiso to 
Birmingham, England, carry iron ore for £1 per ton, or less 
than one-half a mill per ton-mile. That is the cheapest freight 
in the world. Those freights can be carried on the ocean, where 
it is carried in a single vessel that carries from 2,000 tons up- 
ward, drawing from 20 to 40 feet of water, that has its own 
propeller, cheaper than it can be carried in any other way on 
earth. 

Here is a proposition to dig a canal that can not compete with 
railroads. It has been shown that it can not compete with the 
railroads, but they are going to compete with the ocean-going 
steamers all the way from Boston around to the Gulf of Mexico. 
I have said that the Erie Canal, which goes through the great- 
est freight-carrying territory in the world, from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, freight that creates a demand for freight- 
carrying devices, and they have had a 7-foot canal there for 
100 years. This canal at one time had an immense freightage, 
but it has gone out of business, practically, because it could not 
compete with the railroads that go through the same territory. 
It is so completely out of business that New York, seeking to 
improve it, to recover the commerce on it, has voted $150,000,- 
000—— 


Mr. GOULDEN. One hundred and thirty million dollars. 

Mr. CALLAWAY (continuing). To make the 7-foot canal 
into a 12-foot canal, although it is in the face of the actual fact 
that Canada has abandoned the Welland Canal, 14 feet deep, 
connecting two great bodies of water, because it could not com- 
pete with the railroads, on account of the merchandise having 
to be unloaded and reloaded again into ocean vessels, 

That is the condition of the Welland Canal, which is 14 feet 

deep. They are now contemplating digging a canal deep enough 
to carry Great Lakes steamers from one great lake to the 
other, because they find that is the onlygsind of canal that is of 
real value. Our canals in this country have been abandoned, 
as shown by the report of the Commissioner of Corporations. 
In this report which I hold in my hand it says that the table 
does not include abandoned canalized rivers. I tried to get that 
from the Commissioner of Corporations, but I could not get it; 
but this is the actual canal mileage abandoned in this country— 
2,444 miles, which have cost $81,171,374. 
_ If you can carry canal freight in competition with the rail- 
ways, why have these 2,444 miles of canal been abandoned? 
Mr. Chairman, further than that, going to the rivers, the Missis- 
sippi River is certainly one of the greatest rivers in the world. 
There is certainly no better freight-carrying river on earth than 
the Mississippi. We have been spending money on it from the 
time this Government began, and yet that river is going out 
of the freight-carrying business. The Ohio River is a great 
freight-carrying river—one of the greatest.in the country—and 
yet that river is going out of the freight-carrying business, 
while the commerce throughout that country has continued to 
increase, and is now twenty times as great as it was in 1898. I 
want to read you the figures showing the difference between 
what the freight actually costs on these rivers now and what it 
cost in 1898. On the upper Mississippi in 1889 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas ha 
expired. . 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consen 
to proceed for five minutes more. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. If the gentleman can 
not allow the gentleman from Texas to continue for five min- 
utes, I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition in 
the world to filibuster on this bill. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Oh, let him have five minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Then, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCoy). The gentleman from Con- 
necticut makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to refute what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CarLAwax] has just said with re- 
spect to the practicability of hauling freight on barges. I hap- 
pen to own a lot of barges in my own business, and these barges 
run for a distance of 40 miles, from one terminal to another, 
and at the same time we have a lot of railroad cars that we 
haul over the railroads. We can make the round trip of 40 
miles in a single day with a barge, and it takes five days to 
make the round trip with a railroad train. We can haul the 
material on the barges for two-fifths of what we pay on the 
railroads, and I submit that if you can haul material of any 
kind by water for two-fifths of what it costs by rail, it is a 
good investment for the Government of the United States to 
encourage transportation by water. The one thing in favor 
of this barge proposition is that, although the barges run at 
a slower rate per hour than do the railroad trains, they will 
make the trip from end to end without interruption, and the 
barges will be at the disposal of the person requiring the com- 
modity at a fixed hour on a given day, whereas with the moye- 
ment of trains and the switching in the great business centers 
of the country, nobody ever knows when he is going to get the 
ear on which his commodity is being carried. I am speaking 
from practical experience, and not from information that has no 
basis in fact. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The very fact that the barge has no in- 
terruption from end to end shows that it is not a freight car- 
rier—that it does not accommodate the public. 

Mr. MADDEN. It certainly is a freight carrier, and it does 
accommodate the public, and it is carrying the commodity for 
less money than it can be carried by rail. And, strange as it 
may seem, although it may run only 5 or 6 miles an hour, it 
will make a given distance in less time than the railroad trains 
will make it. You can own all of the cars you please, and fur- 
nish them to the railroad companies to transport your own 
commodities, and between the time that you get them for load- 
ing and the time they are delivered back to you to unload, 
you will have discovered that you have the use of your car for 
only one day out of five. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. The reason why the railroad companies 
are obliged to charge more for freight is because of the great 
amount of switching that has to be done at the different ter- 
minals. The reason why there is so much delay in the delivery 
of goods by rail is that switching has to be done here, there, 
and everywhere, and there is no certainty as to when the goods 
will be delivered after they start. Everybody who has busi- 
ness to do with the railroads knows that no one can deny that 
fact; and if anybody has practical information of what the 
business of transportation is, he must conclude that you can 
transport by water for less than two-fifths of what you can 
transport by rail. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. I call the gentleman’s attention to the further 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission has reported 
that the average distance traveled by freight trains per day of 
24 hours is only 25 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the average; and the ordinary canal 
boat can make 50 miles a day without any difficulty whatever, 
and does make it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman say that a canal boat 
will make more mileage per day than a freight car? 

Mr. MADDEN, I say a canal boat will run a given distance 
from point to point five times more quickly, on the average, 
than a freight train will. : 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Because it has no interruption? 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Is not that also true of the stagecoach! Why 
not go back to the days of the stagecoach? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not talking about stagecoaches, That 
day has gone by, and the day of transportation by water has 
not only not gone by, but it is yet to come, and this question of 
railroad facilities all over the United States must be supple- 
mented by water transportation if we are going to keep down 
excessive freight rates. It may be that some of these water- 
ways do not carry any freight. But if there is a waterway, 
though it may not be in use, for 50 miles.on each side of that 
waterway every railroad that parallels it will carry freight for 
20 per cent less than it would if there was no waterway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may speak for five minutes 
longer. This is very illuminating. 

Mr. MADDEN. I could not do that in the face of my own 
objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
desire not to discuss but to read directly from the report. Will 
the gentleman permit me to do that before he closes debate? I 
only desire about three minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In eight minutes, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in eight minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. > 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentleman from 
Illinois would not accept more time, because his talk has been 
very illuminating and has materially helped the committee, I 
am sure. Now, I desire to address my remarks for a moment 
or two to the gentleman from Texas. The gentleman from 
Texas has no qualms of judgment about the advisability of hav- 
ing barge traffic. He seems to think we ought to have only 
ocean-going steamers, which monopolize water-carrying business, 
and the railroads, which tend to monopolize the carrying busi- 
ness upon the land. I do not believe that is the position of the 
gentleman from Texas, but he argues that way. Now, he does 
not know or he has not considered that oil has come to be a 
great factor in transportation; that instead of loading up ves- 
sels with coal—or locomotives for that matter—that thousands 
of boats, even hundreds of thousands—I believe 300,000 are in 
this country to-day—operate by motive power generated from 
gasoline. These boats are entering upon the inland waterways 
of the country and are going into fertile fields of endeavor 
that have not been utilized heretofore. They are doing a carry- 
ing trade from the farm to the market. They are going into 
the bayous, into the small creeks and little rivers. They 
are bringing the markets to the point of distribution and they 
are feeding the railroads and the ocean-carrying vessels. Now, 
the gentleman from Texas wants to know whether the barge 
business is worth while. Along the Atlantic seaboard the barge 
business is supplanting the sailing craft. The sailing craft is 
going out of business. It does not pay to operate—the cost of 
insurance, the inability to obtain needed competent seamen, all 
enter into this question. The barge, put upon a standard water- 
way, would move as expeditiously in carrying heavy freight as 
does a railroad train, and would satisfy the trade quite as well 
as the railroads, for it would be cheaper. It does that now. Take 
the traffic between points like Trenton and New York. There 
you have a barge line running between those two cities carry- 
ing large quantities of tonnage upon 7 feet of water. This is 
what they have in Germany and in France, only the business 
upon the Delaware & Raritan Canal is limited. Take the line 
of barges doing business between the Delaware River and the 
Chesapeake Bay and to points in Virginia and in the Carolinas. 
They carry heavy freight it does not always pay to carry on 
railroads. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I desire to state to the gentleman, in line 
with his argument, that that is the purpose of improving and 
keeping the Erie Canal open to this class of barges intending to 
make a speed of 10 miles an hour. 

Mr. MOORE. Of course it is. E 

Mr. GOULDEN. That these boats shall have a motive power 
that will enable them to make the trip in two days of 440 miles 


between Buffalo and New York, at an estimated saving óf ^ 


$27,000,000 a year over railroad freights, on a basis of 10,000,000 
tons yearly. 
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Mr. MOORE. And the gentleman from New York, I have no 
doubt, will bear out this statement, that the people of New 


York are justified in rebuilding the Erie Canal, at a cost of re- j 
construction at upward of $100,000,000 for the purpose of 


attaining a draft of 12 feet, so that it will pay to put 1,000 and 


2.000 ton barges to work in the carrying business from the 


Great Lakes down the Hudson. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Three-thousand-ton barges, I would suggest 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. I want to-say to the gentleman that it ought to 
be patent to the gentleman from Texas that a barge capable of 
carrying 2,000 tons of fright—— 

Mr. GOULDEN. ‘Three thousand. 

Mr. MOORE. I am taking a 2,000-ton barge, which would 
have a 12-foot draft, for illustration. That barge would carry 
as much freight as a train of 40 cars, which would require 2 
engines. Now, there is a tremendous saying. The gentleman 
from Connecticut, in a facetious moment a little while ago, one 
of those facetious moments which occasionally strike through 
his spasm of gloom, directed some inquiry as to freight charges. 
I did say, and I say again, that the ocean carrying tonnage 
costs in mills. The cost by rail 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I can not tell it all, then. 
wait until the next time. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have three minutes, I believe. 

New York did net ask any aid from this Government when it 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the Erie Canal, Boston did net 
ask any aid from the Government when it contributed $9,000,000 
toward its harbor project, but Baltimore, whether it gets a 
12-foot or a 85-foot channel from the Government for its canal, 
refuses to contribute one dollar, 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I have but three minutes; I can not yield. I 
am directing your attention now to this proposition of equal 
contributions by benefited localities. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was going to call his attention to Boston. 

Mr. FREAR. I have to hurry up, and I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question before I get through. I read 
from the report, on page 2, the following: 


Rockhole Creek empties into Herring Bay, which is situated on the 
westerly side of Chesapeake Bay, about 20 miles by water below An- 
napolis, Md. There is now a 8 depth of 3 feet in Rockhole 
Creek from the mouth to the bridge, n distance of 1 mile. The district 
officer reports that the creek is used by 40 to 50 sailing vessels of from 
10 to 30 tons, and also by more than 100 gasoline boats of from 3 to 5 
tons capacity used in oystering. 

Further down on the page it says: 

The board believes that this is a case in which local interests would 
receive special benefits, and that the locality shonld share in the first 
cost of the work if the United States is to bear the su ent expense 
of maintenance, board therefore recommends the improvement 
proposed by the district officer, at a total estimated cost of $12,280 and 
not to excecd $500 per annum for maintenance, provided that before any 
work is undertaken by the United States— 

Notice how safely the committee has hedged the interests of 
the United States in this insignificant case— 
local interests shall contribute one-half the estimated first cost of the 
work, or $6,140. 

That poor little oyster village up there has got to contribute 
one-half toward the project, but Baltimore and every other in- 
finential community gets a free gift. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that there 
is a later report on that. 

Mr. FREAR. I was going to ask that question. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. ‘The gentleman does not seem to want in- 
formation, 3 

Mr. FREAR. I am going to ask you a question in a moment. 
Reading further down, it says: 

In general, the methods described in the report of the district officer, 
at an estimated cost of $12,280 for first construction and not to exceed 

00 annually for maintenance, provided that one-half the estimated 

rst cost of the improvement be contributed by local interests before 
any work is undertaken by the United States. The full share of the 
expense to be borne by the United States, $6,140, should be provided in 
one appropriation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would tell the gentleman, if he would 
give me time—— 

Mr. FREAR. Let the gentleman take his own time, because 
I have only three minutes. 

This bill provides $11,800, but you only propose in the report 
to contribute $6,000, which is about one-half of the amount. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman want information? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I shall be glad to have an answer right 


there, please. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a later report on that. 
Mr. FREAR. What is the amount? I do not care about the 


report. 


I am sorry. I will 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The conditions are changed. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the change in conditions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is simply provided that the localities 
there shall put up a wharf. 

Mr. FREAR. Why should not the localities there contribute 
as the citizens elsewhere do? You are following the report of 
the engineer, according to repeated statements from the com- 
mittee, and here it is. Why not follow it in this case? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 harbors at Rockhall. Queenstown, Claiborne, and Cam- 


bridge, and Chester, Choptank, Warwick, Wicomico, Pocomoke, La 
780.206 and Manokin Rivers, and Tyaskin Creek, Md.: For maintenance, 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In answer to the contention of the gentleman from 
Hilinois that if this shallow-water craft is a much cheaper mode 
of freight than railways, I want to ask why is it, if it is a so 
much cheaper mode of transportation than carrying by rail, 
that that character of freight has gone out of business? Here 
is the report of these engineers, these scientific men, On the 
upper Mississippi River in 1889 they carried 8,947,364 tons of 
freight.. In 1906 they carried 593,885 tons of freight, a loss of 
85 per cent of the actual tonnage on the river, and that despite 
the fact that from 1889 to 1906 the freight to be carried through 
that country bad increased 20 times, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman permit 
a question? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; I will not. I will not yield now. 

Mr. Chairman, on tlie Illinois River 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman does not want informa- 
tion, all right. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 
tific men. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The tonnage has increased enormously 
over the figures the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the IIlinois River in 1889 
carried 189,264 tons of freight. In 1906, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase of freight through that territory to be car- 
ried, that river carried only 105,826 tons of freight, or a de- 
crease of 41 per cent of freight actually carried. Why is it 
that they can not carry freight if the water craft that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] talks about can carry it so 
much cheaper, two-thirds of what the railroads can carry it at? 

The river and its tributaries above St. Louis in 1889 carried 
3,823,100 tons of freight; in 1906 it carried 1,066,390 tens of 
freight, a loss of 50 per cent. 5 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What river is that? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The Missouri River and its tributaries. 

The Ohio River and the lower Mississippi River, both taken 
together. in 1889 carried 28,289,508 tons of freight; in 1906, 
19,581,093 tons of freight, or a loss of 51 per cent. And yet 
they have the unmitigated nerve, in the face of this showing, 
in the face of the showing that more than half the canals that 
have been built in this country have been abandoned—they have 
the nerve, the unmitigated gall, to come in here and claim to 
this House that that kind of freight can compete with the 
railroad. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons it can not is the insurance 
rate; another reason is the smashing up of these barges; an- 
other reason is the drayage at the ports where they unload; 
another reason is that these freight-carrying streams or canals 
do not go where they want the freight carried to, and the rail- 
ronds do go there. 

They talk about going from point to point without interrup- 
tion. The gentleman told the truth when he said there was no 
interruption, because when a barge goes through one of these 
canals it goes all the way through without stopping. It does 
not have stopping places like a railroad has. It does not have 
stopping places along the way, as the railroad does, You 
might send through freights over the railroads in the same way. 
In my country, in the spring of the year, when we load out our 
cattle for Chicago and the eastern markets, the railroad tracks 
are cleared, and the freight train loaded with cattle for Chi. 
cago goes through the towns without a check. A barge can not 
compete with that. A local freight that picks up a bag of 
onions here and a lot of chickens there is a wholly different 
proposition from that. The gentleman is not comparing one 
local freight with another local freight. His barge on the 
canal makes only 3 miles an hour, but the railroad train goes 
20 miles an hour. The railroad in that respect is like the barge 


I bave information here from these scien- 
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traffic, it goes on because it has nothing to do from one termi- 
nal to another but go through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
opposing the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Carraway]. 

. I have watched the debate on this bill for the last two days, 
and for a purpose. There is quite a decided and insistent 
rumor about the building that there is a filibuster on here. I 
do not believe there is. The items in the bill have been op- 
posed—that is, most of the items—and opposed consistently and 
with much illumination by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. FREAR] and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 
As to text, this is the most difficult appropriation bill which 
comes before the House. Nearly every item in it has a refer- 
ence to some certain House document. If a man wants to know 
about an item in this bill he must go to that House document. 
The Member here will ordinarily not do any such thing. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin and the gentleman from Texas have 
done this laborious reference work, and in the debate on this 
measure they are giving to the river and harbor bill more 
illumination than I have ever seen given to similar bills before. 

I took pains this afternoon to make a comparison to deter- 
mine whether or not the river and harbor bill was taking up 
more than its proportion of time in the House. I went back 
a year in the Recorp and tabulated the time we had given on 
each of the major measures here for general debate. I found 
that in the year we had devoted to general debate 157 hours. It 
may interest the House to know that that is 32 legislative days 
of unremitting talk—and that is some talk, by the way. 
[Laughter.] 

We gave to the tariff bill 50 hours of general debate; that is, 
exclusive of the five-minute rule discussion. We gave to the 
currency bill, 41 hours; to the District of Columbia bill, 6 hours’ 
general debate; to the Post Office appropriation bill, 19 hours; 
to the fortifications bill, 4 hours; to the Indian appropriation bill, 
8 hours; to the urgent deficiency bill, 24 hours; to the Army 
bill. 6 hours; to the Agricultural bill, 12 hours; and to this bill, 
9} hours—that is, on general debate. I will here insert the 
table I have prepared. 


Hours. 

ADP. 23: LOEB: Partie) HU om A ra — 50 
Sept. 10, 1913. Currency bill 41 
Dec. 16, 1913. District of Columbia 8 
Jan. 15, 1914. Post Office appropetation bill — A 
Jan. 29, 1914. 8 . — at 
CCC os ee era 8 
Feb. 20, 914. Urgent deficiency____ 23 
Feb. 26, 1914. Army 6 
Mar. 3, 1914. Agricultural 12 
Mar. 17, 1914. Rivers and harbors- 93 
Total hours consumed in general debate 1574 


This bill has had no particular preference, so far as general 
debate is concerned, over several other bills. The charge that 
this is a filibuster comes about through the fact that we are 
soon to have before us the canal-tolls repeal, and its proponents 
are impatient to take it up. We are to be gagged and bound 
here with a rule which, I understand, is to give us only 15 hours’ 
general debate. We would not be gagged and bound if gentle- 
men on both sides of this aisle would refuse to accept this 15 
hours’ debate and vote down the rule and give to us on prob- 
ably the greatest proposition that has come up in my day in 
Congress opportunity for full discussion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. And I think if the House could have that 
assurance, it might expedite this matter, although there has 
been up to date absolutely no attempt, so far as I can see, to 
filibuster, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentlemen from Georgia? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How much time does the gentleman think 
we ought to have for the discussion of the canal-tolls question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, I have had more demands made upon 
me for time on that question than for any other measure since 
I haye been here. I should say 40 hours of general debate 
should be given. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman think 40 hours’ debate 
would change a single vote? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, the way votes haye been changing 
our way in the last few days inclines me to think it would. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman think the debate has 
had anything to do with it? 


Mr, MURDOCK. The people of the country are at last under- 
standing just exactly what the treaty means, and they are read- 
ing it America’s way and not England’s way, and I think the 
votes are changing on that account. [Applause.] 

However, I want to say to the gentleman from Georgia that 


‘I for one am anxious to get into the canal-tolls proposition; 


but when it does come in I should like to see the Members of 
this House on both sides of the aisle assert their rights, take 
full time for discussion, and open up the bill to amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the very point. Now, one other 
question. If the issue is whether we shall repeal or not repeal 
this particular provision, what necessity is there for amend- 
ment? i 

Mr. MURDOCK. There are very pertinent amendments that 
might be offered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What amendments? 
state? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I can; and if the gentleman will give me 
the chance I or some one on this side of the aisle will offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. “will the gentleman tell us what it is? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have in mind a very pertinent amendment. 
I will tell the gentleman at the proper time. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Kansas will yield, there 
are two sections in the repeal bill which are entirely dissimilar. 
a MURDOCK. I have in mind one amendment in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. MANN. When I say there are two sections which are en- 
tirely dissimilar the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
— his head. That shows that he is not familiar with the 
bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Kansas thinks it will take 
a long time to defend the subsidy, does he not? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not concede that it is a subsidy 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, Chairman, a point of order against 
this discussion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like two minutes more. I have 
not taken up any time in this debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If you want to discuss this bill or any 
provision of it, I am willing to give the gentleman time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will ask the gentleman to give me one 
minute more, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will give the gentleman two or three 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; one minute along this line, 
to answer the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SIMs]. 
one minute more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will give the gentleman two minutes, as 
far as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sws] who brought up this discussion in the first place, and 
alleged here, during the debate on last Saturday, that the dis- 
cussion of this bill was being abused by the House in the way 
of a filibuster by Members in not confining the discussion to the 
bill itself. I took occasion this morning, while I was looking 
through the dry-as-dust CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to spot some of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee; and I find that 
on January 16 last the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stus! 
injected himself into the midst of a general debate on the Post 
Office bill, and that he began his remarks on that occasion 
with this statement: 

Mr. Chairman, in order to relieve the Members of the House, I 
promise not to refer to anything in this bill. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
tened with delight 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be 
closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened with a good deal of pleasure to my distinguished friend 
from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. The explanation of the attitude 
of the gentlemen on the other side of the House is plain. If 
the gentleman from Kansas had had the privilege of looking at 
the afternoon papers, he would have found out that the Presi- 
dent, if correctly quoted, has said that a filibuster was being 
carried on in the House in order to prevent the passage of the 
bill repealing the Panama Canal tolls act. It seems that the 


Can the gentleman 


I want 
I ask for 


Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
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President is still laboring under the impression that he is deal- 
‘ing with a lot of schoolboys, and from the actions on that side 
of the House that impression is well founded. A little while ago 
we had an illustration, when one of the gentlemen on that side 
of the House was so ‘anxious to follow the desire of the Presi- 
dent to put through the bill to surrender’ to England and tlie 
transcontinental railroads that he could not wait for a single 
question to be asked on this side of the House, although an item 
involving some ‘$6,000,000 was then under consideration. It 
has come to the point where it seems impossible for us to do 
anything in this House without instructions first coming ‘from 
‘the other end of the Avenue. A day or two ago it was generally 
understood that instructions were circulated through the House 
that we must have only 15 hours’ debate on the proposition to 
repeal the present Panama Canal law. In a few minutes after 
-this information reached us the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sirs] was here on the floor making a complaint 
about a filibuster. 

Mr.'SHERLBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘I simply want to make this statement: My 
name was connected with the statement that the President had 
through me requested that there should be but 15 hours’ debate 
on the canal-tolls bill. I want to say that there was not a 
scintilla of truth in that report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I never heard that it came 
through the gentleman. That report was circulated through 
the House, but the gentleman's name was not connected with it. 

Mr. SHERLET. ‘The newspapers so quoted it, and it was so 
stated on the floor of the Senate; hence my statement this 
morning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not questioning 
whether the President asked the gentleman to make that state- 
ment. I am not going to ask the gentleman whether he dis- 
cussed it with the President or not. I know if he did, he would 
treat it confidentially, as it ought to be treated. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘I will say to the gentleman that I have had 
several talks with the President, and there has never been any 
intimation by him that he wished me to do anything touching 
the procedure of this House. 

Mr. MANN. The statement has been made by a very dis- 
tinguished Member of this House that the President asked him 
to oppose more than 15 hours’ debate, and I have no doubt of 
the truth of the statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In view of the statement 
that the gentleman from Illinois has just made, we might just 
as well have an understanding. That statement has come direct 
to Members of this House from gentlemen who said it was made 
by the President. Now I want to know whether there is any 
truth in the statement contained in the edition of the Washing- 
ton Times of to-day, which I hold in my hand, in which it says 
that this charge of filibustering by the ‘President is expected 
to bring this river and harbor bill to a vote not later than to- 
morrow afternoon? ‘The article says the charge that there is 
a filibuster on to prevent prompt action on the canal tolls bill 
yas made by the President. Does the gentleman know whether 
or not the President made that charge, and are the Members 
on that side of the House pressing this bill because they have 
had instructions from the White House? Are we to legislate 
according to the dictations that come from the White House? 
Whit does the President know about the bill under considera- 
tion? How much does he know about the amounts involved 
in it? How much does he know about the amount of debate 
that we ought to have? 

Now, some of you gentlemen that know about it get up here 
and deny it if it is not true. Let us know the truth. If it is 
true that the President is trying to coerce this House so that he 
may hasten the day for yoting on the canal-tolls Proposition 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of ‘Washington. Wait until I get through. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. If the gentleman will not yield to me I 
am going to object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman want 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am going to answer the gentleman. I 
want to say that I am pressing this matter because I want to 
get through witli it, and not because the President has asked 
me to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman from 
Florida think there is a filibuster? s 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I would not say that there is any 
filibuster; I would not charge that. And if there s, I would 
not think the gentleman from Washington would engage in a 
filibuster on this or any other bill, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am the 
ranking Member on this side of the House. Up to this time I 
have occupied but five minutes. But the question I want an- 
swered is whether or not this House is to be coerced into limit- 
ing the discussion it shall give to a bill in order that the Presi- 
dent may hasten the time when we can, in the interest of Eng- 
land and the transcontinental railroads, repeal the Panam 
Canal act. s 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no such object in vlew; my sole 
purpose is to get the bill through as early as practicable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I Will. 

Mr. HARDWICK, ‘Will the gentleman give us the name of 


‘the prominent Member of the House that he mentioned? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman think that he ought 
to make such a statement 

Mr. HUMPHREY- of Washington. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia knows something about the courtesies of this House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but does the gentleman from Wash- 
ington think he ought to make a statement of that kind without 
telling us who his authority is? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia can pass his opinion on my acts. I am willing that my acts 
shall be judged of by the House, and the gentleman from Geor- 
gia can put his own construction on them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the usual way when gentlemen 
make statements of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this paragraph is closed. ‘Is 
there objection to the withdrawal of the pro forma amendment? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Breton Bay, Md.: Completing improvement in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 127, Sixty-third Con- 
—. first session, and subject to the «conditions set forth in sald 

ent, $3,000. 

Mr. ‘CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to say, with reference to the charge that 
there is a filibuster here against this bill in order to delay the 
vote on the canal-toll bill, that I voted right on that proposition 
on the 23d of May, 1912. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. ‘When the question comes up again, I am 
going to vote as I did then—against the exemption of coast- 
wise shipping. [Applause.] I am not making any filibuster on 
the bill to defer that vote. I want to get into the minds of the 
membership of this House what an outrage is being perpe- 
trated on the Federal Treasury and the American people and 
the country as a whole by attempting to dig an ‘intercoastal 
canal from Boston to the Rio Grande River. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; not at this time. Here is a report of 
the Commissioner of Corporitions on the question of the aban- 
donment of canals: 

Among the causes for the abandonment of canals have been the 
original improvident location of some canals, mismanagement, the ad- 
verse control of strategic connections and terminals, and, above all, the 
fmability of shallow canals to adapt their physical conditions to the 
deman of modern transportation. Practically all the canals. now in 
most successful use are ship canals forming comparatively short links 
between important natural waterways and opening up extended routes 
of transportation by water for large vessels. Buch short-link -ship 
canals are to be clearly distinguished from long inland canals, and the 


success of the one offers no safe criterjon as to the probable success of 
the other. 


Mr. Chairman, these ship canals are such canals as the 
Welland Canal, 26 miles long, which connects the St, Lawrence 
River with Lake Erie, and such canals as the Soo Canal, 1% 
miles long, which connects the Great Lakes. I want to say here, 
and it may be information to the House, that the Seo Canal, 
which is a real ship canal, as all vessels of the Great Lakes 
pass back and forth, that if you took the actual cost of digging 
the canal, the actual cost of the upkeep of it, the cost of transport- 
ing the freight through it, as a canal pure and simple it could 
not compete with the railroad transportation. That canal car- 
ries ten times more freight than any other canal on earth, and 
yet that canal taken as such, calculating the freight per ton-mile 
earried through it, will not pay the cost of upkeep, operation, 
and interest on the original investment. Of course it is a great 
means of commerce, because it connects great bodies of water. 
It is like the Panama Canal. No man would claim that purely 
as a canal proposition that the Panama Canal would ever pay. 
It would be an unqualified failure. But when you connect 
great oceans and the freight passes throngh it, with the Atlantic 
on one side, where great vessels can go in straight lines thou- 
sands of miles to their destination, and with the Pacific on the 
other side the same way, it is a great commercial avenue; but 
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purely as a canal no one could claim that it could compete with 


the railroads. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. I am sorry the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] 
has stepped out. Saturday he remarked that this was a fili- 
buster. Glancing through the bill I wondered why the sug- 
gestion came from him, and I found that for the State of 
Tennessee there is a charge of 54.800 000 for the improvements 
of rivers in that State. I do not believe that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sts] had that in mind. I do not think 
he thought of it at all, because I am going to do him the credit 
of saying that I believe he was honest when he thought that 
this was a filibuster. But this is not a filibuster so far as I am 
concerned. I want to say this, as one who is responsible for 
these interrogations of the committee, that the leader of the 
minority has asked me to “let up,” as he expressed it, be- 
lieving I had made my points clear; but there is no desire on 
my part, Mr. Chairman, to trespass on the time of the House 
or to be in any way unfair. Here is a bill appropriating 
$43,000,000. Over $1,000,000 of that great amount is contributed 
by my own State. I made the statement on Saturday that 
many of these items appear to me to be unjustified, and on the 
strength of that I was invited by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Humpureys] to show what they are, and I have 
given you a dozen in all or more. I read now from the Breton 
Bay report, on page 6: 

A public hearing was held at Leonardtown on September 12, 1912, 
to afford an portunity to interested ies to express views 
and to ascertain the improvement desi die. 

And the report continues: 

In view of what ee an 
Breton Bay, Md., is not med 
United States at the 1 

Who would expect a delegation in a village to oppose a propo- 
sition that the Government should give them money? Is it not 
absurd that an engineer would put in such a statement? 

I read further now from page 7 of the report: 

It was claimed at the hearing that the private wharf was gettin 
out of repair as to be unsafe, and that the owners thereof refus to 
place it in safe condition. As the extension now desired appears to be 
much less than that previously asked for, and upon construction of the 
pone wharf will be needed to meet actual 2 of commerce, the 

ard recommends that a survey be authorized to determine the cost 
and advisability of the improvement. 

I do not know whether there is any more to this report or 
not, but here is a report that it is not desirable for the Govern- 
ment to incur any expense whatever; and yet we have in the 
bill an appropriation of $3,000. It is small, I concede. It 
seems to me that we ought to be enlightened more in respect 
to these matters, because every one of these 500 or more items 
5 a proposition to take money out of the Treasury of the United 

ates, 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
final report of the Chief of Engineers was adverse to this prop- 
osition? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know that the final report was, but 
here Is a report of the engineer with the preliminary exami- 
3 of the district engineer, who is a man that vache the 
acts, 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman does not enteni that the 
report of the local engineer should control finally, but the Board 
of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers should control. 

Mr. FREAR. I will say this, that I have other cases here 
in which the Chief of Engineers overrules the district engineer, 
because here is his statement, that in view of his judgment and 
experience it is well to have this appropriation made. It is 
also stated in some cases that Congressmen exercise their in- 
terest and influence in explaining such advantages to the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Mr. GARNER. But on the other hand, is it not a fact, and 
is it not more universally so, that the local engineer makes a 
favorable report and the Board of Enginers and the Chief of 
Engineers overrules that report? 

Mr. FREAR. Of course that would not come before the 
House, so I have no information upon that. 

Mr, GARNER. Oh, yes; these reports are all made, adverse 
as well as favorable. 

Mr. FREAR. But the gentleman knows that if the Chief of 
Engineers reports unfavorably it would not appear here, but he 
does overrule the report frequently, as in this case, without ex- 
planation therefor. That is all I have to say. I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I can not just understand 
the force of the gentleman's criticism of this particular para- 
graph, but no doubt the fault is with me; nor do I question 
the gentleman’s good faith, for I know he is entirely sincere, 
but I do wish to say that if he had taken time since this bill 


extension of the 8 a for 
worthy of being undertaken by the 


was introduced in the House, something like four weeks ago, 
and had studied the reports he would not have taken the 
position he is now assuming upon many of the propositions in- 
volved. Now, this is a proposition which, I think, should com- 
mend itself to the House. The amount is only $3,000, and the 
purpose is to give 10 feet of water where there are now about 8 
feet, and to accommodate 14,000 tons of commerce. There is 
nothing objectionable about the proposition, and certainly if 
we are to take care of the commerce of this country along the 
coast, on the Atlantic, on the Gulf, on the Pacific, and on the 
Great Lakes, as I think the gentleman will agree should be done, 
we must make appropriations. The hundreds of other items 
in this bill are sound propositions and should, I think, receive 
the support of this House. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, is not all of that commerce 
being undertaken at the present time? Is there a proposal 
here to increase the commerce by reason of this improvement? 
Nothing so appears in the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I read from the report: 

improvement of Breton s13, was authorized by 83 river 


The 
and comme act of 3 13, 1878, and to September 19, 1890, nine 
appropriations aggrega 
ded redgi 


400 feet wide by 600 feet one by 10 feet deep, at — sg n rf, 
report on 


The gentleman was reas reading from a district officer’s 
report, one of the subordinates to the chief. I will say that the 
chief has the right to overrule the district and division engi- 
neers, as also the board. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The method of procedure has been stated 
bere time and again. It starts with the district officer and goes 


up to the division engineer, then passes through the board, and 


then goes to the Chief of Engineers, whose findings are final, 
That is what was done here, I have not had time to look over 
the report here and do not recall whether there was any ad- 
verse finding by the subordinates. The chiefs report is 
of more importance than the others. I do not say that we 
should not consult those of the subordinate officers, the district 
and the division engineers, because sometimes we get very im- 
portant information from them. The gentleman has referred 
several times to our objection to criticism, I am not objecting 
to any criticism at all. 

Ee FREAR. No; the committee has not. It has been very 

nd. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think legitimate criticism is proper on 
these bills, and the different items in the bill, and we ought to 
expect and welcome such. 

Now, I did not object at the outset; but, Mr. Chairman, it 
can not be true that every item in this bill is bad 

Mr. FREAR. I did not question the last one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It can not be true that all are bad; some 
must be good. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not question the last one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that is all I haye to say. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say a word or two in this particular case. The division 
engineer, the Board of Engineers, and Chief of Engineers all 
agree that the improvement is advisable, and the only one to 
disagree was the local engineer, I wondered if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin knew that? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I read of the condition there. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. But failed to state it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Florida and the gentleman 
from Mississippi both took the floor to defend a $3,000 item 
about the retention of which in the bill there is no question 
whatever. I wonder if those gentlemen are conducting a fili- 
buster to prevent the consideration of the tolls proposition? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s question and state, and repeat what I stated yesterday 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin, that I believe it is the duty 
of every Member of this House who believes that there is any 
item in this bill that ought not to be there to make a motion 
to strike it out and present his reasons, and unless the com- 
mittee can give reasons why the item should stay in the bill it 
ought not to be kept in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. I agree with the gentleman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Tred Avon River, Md. : png ogee, improvement of the 

North Fork of Tred Avon River in accordance with the report submitted 
House Document No, 27, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 

subject to the conditions set forth said document, $19,600. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of presenting this report, but the sugges- 
tion occurred to me after I rose in regard to the question of 
filibustering. I have not discussed this matter with the other 
gentleman here who has been objecting, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY], and whatever I have said has been upon 
my own initiative and he has proceeded upon his own initiative. 
Now, I desire to read from page 5 of this report: 

4. Easton, the county seat of Talbot County, Md., has a population 
within its corporate limits and immediately adjacent thereto of about 
4,000 people. It has four banks with a te 5 of $2,125,000. 
The assessable value of pepper within the county is $13,000,000. The 
town is enterprising and is actively seeking to enlarge its water facili- 
ties. A committee of citizens, in response to an inquiry from this office, 
furnished a letter, appended hereto, under date of November 30, 1912, 
stating conditions E the ee The Baltimore, Chesapeake & At- 
lantic Railway Co. operates a daily line of steamers between Easton and 
Baltimore throughout the year. ese steamers handle a general com- 
merce of over 5, tons a year, valued at more than $500,000, and carry 
about 9,000 passengers, e town is upon two railroads—the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Atlantic and the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. 
Attention is inyited to the statement in the letter of the committee, 
which was corroborated by information obtained upon the ground, that 
several industrial pants would have located upon the Tred Avon River 
above Easton Point had a proper depth of water existed in that part of 
the stream to enable them to transact their business. Some, even those 
financed entirely with Easton capital. have had to seek other localiti 
where the uisite depth existed, while others are still in abeyance an 
would probably locate at this town were the opportunities offered. It is 
believed also that the extension of the channel so as to afford a better 
water front and bring it nearer to the town will result in a decrease of 
freight rates. 

Mr. Chairman, and yet those gentlemen living in Easton are 
not asked to contribute one dollar, but they are threatening, 
according to the engineer’s report, to leave Easton and go else- 
where. On such a report as that an appropriation of $19,600 
is made by the Government to a city that has $13,000,000 as- 
sessed valuation and banks with $4,000,000 on deposit. Just 
one moment more. I am not going to read all these reports 
before me. I say this in justification of the position I have 
taken at the invitation of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Humpureys]. I have many cases here of similar character to 
those I have read. And it seems to me they are almost identical 
on the question of contribution which should be made by the 
locality before any appropriation is made. I have no desire to 
trespass upon the time of the committee, but I shall occasion- 
ally refer to matters as they come up during the reading of 
the bill which I think ought to be explained. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention, 
before we proceed further, to the remarks which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has reiterated with reference to the appropria- 
tion by the State of Massachusetts of $9,000,000 for Boston Har- 
bor. He was extremely complimentary in referring to what the 
State has done, but I want to call his attention and the atten- 
tion of the committee to the difference in the matter of the State 
appropriating money with these appropriations which are car- 
ried in the river and harbor bill for harbor improvements. The 
$9,000,000 appropriated by the State of Massachusetts are not 
to be used for deepening the channel. We are to build a dry 
dock there costing $3,000,000 and various other methods of 
accommodating commerce. The National Government has al- 
ready appropriated for the 35-foot channel of Boston Harbor 
$12,187,947. As my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray] 
has already pointed out, we expect to ask for an increase in the 
depth of that channel from 35 to 40 feet. The same is true of 
the harbor of New York and is also true as to the State of New 
York, to which the gentleman from Wisconsin and the gentle- 
man from Texas have both referred. The State of New York 
has appropriated money for deepening the Erie Canal, to be a 
part of the great system by which the Hudson River and the 
port of New York are the other part. The port of New York 
has been improved by the expenditures of many millions of dol- 
lars, and it is a right improvement, to deepen the channel into 
New York to a depth of 40 feet. This same sort of thing will 
continue, and Congress will be asked to appropriate money in 
connection with local money from the State or municipalities 
where they provide better facilities for commerce and the Na- 
tional Treasury provides the money for deepening the channel. 
I wish to draw attention to this fact, because, as I have already 
said, the gentleman fromWisconsin has used the appropriation 
by the State of Massachusetts very extensively in his remarks, 
and I thank him for the compliment he has extended to the 
State, but I wanted to show him the difference between the 


and 


actual work done by the State and the work done by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I entirely agree with the statement that was made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys] that these items 
ought to be challenged by anyone who honestly thinks that they 
are subject to challenge or criticism. I have not agreed, and I 
do not agree, with the criticisms that have been made on the 
various items of this bill. However, I think, Mr. Chairman, it 
is just as bad—in fact, a great deal worse—to discourage these 
criticisms than it is for Members to indulge in making them, 
even if they have an ulterior motive in so doing. 

And in connection with that I want to ask the gentlemen on 
the other side especially what they think about this kind of a 
statement, which seems to be authorized, in the noon edition of 
to-day’s paper, which states that the President, in a statement 
made this morning regarding this matter, directly challenges 
these Members who are making these criticisms with making 
them for the purpose of filibustering. In other words, that 
these criticisms are made not in good faith by these gentlemen 
who make them, but in bad faith, and for another reason and 
purpose than that of ascertaining the justness and correctness 
of items of this bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. TOWNER. I can not, because I want to make just one 
other statement. 

And further than that, Mr. Chairman, this statement goes 
much further than the mere allegation that these men are not 
acting in good faith. I ask gentlemen’s attention to the signifi- 
cant language of this statement that is attributed to the Presi- 
dent. It says that Democratic and Republican opponents of the 
administration are filibustering. In other words, every man 
who on your side of the House criticizes this bill is charged 
by the President as doing so for the purpose of not making the 
bill better, but for an ulterior purpose, and, more than that, by 
doing so places himself in antagonism to the administration. 
In other words, he says to all those on that side of the House, 
“Do not further criticize this bill, because if you do, you place 
yourselves in antagonism to the administration,” and therefore 
every man in the Democratic Party that honestly desires to 
ascertain the correctness of any of these items runs counter 
to the charge by the President that by so doing he makes him- 
self an enemy of the administration. The charge of filibuster- 
ing is easy to make. Made on the floor of the House, it is not 
usually seriously regarded. But when the President in a state- 
ment given to the press charges that Members who are criti- 
cizing the items of an appropriation bill are not doing so in 
good faith, but to delay and defeat another bill in which he is 
particularly interested, and classes those who do so as enemies 
of his administration, the occurrence is worthy of consideration 
and should be resented. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Potomac River: For maintenance of improvement at 
Washington, D. C., $20,000 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is an item of considerable value to the city of 
Washington, and I would like to discuss it if I knew anything 
about it. 

I just want to make this observation, which I hope may help 
expedite the passage of this bill. The President of the United 
States may frequently express a casual opinion in reference 
to procedure in Congress and may express impatience in refer- 
ence to the rapidity with which bills are considered. And I 
know of no reason why he should not express an opinion of 
that sort. I have no doubt that, in reference to the toll propo- 
sition, from the information which has come to me, the Presi- 
dent has expressed an opinion that 15 hours of debate was 
sufficient, and probably has expressed an opinion that the river 
and harbor bill was not proceeding as rapidly as he would like. 
And yet I would not for a moment, and do not, believe that 
the President desires to really interfere with the methods of 
procedure in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Why has he done it? Why 
does he make such statements? 

Mr. MANN. Some gentleman asks why he has done it. You 
hear Members of the House—and I have frequently heard the 
gentleman who made the interruption—complain about the 
methods and length of debate in the Senate, which was none 
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of his business, so far as the parliamentary point of view was 
concerned; and we frequently express opinions of that sort, 
sometimes in the hope that they will aid, but not for the pur- 
pose of overstepping the prerogatives of the one as compared 
with the prerogatives of the other. 

Now, I have no doubt whatever that, notwithstanding that 
casual opinion expressed by the President, we will have con- 
siderably more than 15 hours of debate on the toll bill by prac- 
tically common consent of both sides of the House. It is true 
that when the first proposition came up as to the length of de- 
bate on that bill, it was suggested that two days would be 
sufficient. I know one or two gentlemen came to me about it. 
I said that I thought it would require at least three days. I 
think possibly it was that suggestion which caused the original 
understanding for 15 hours’ debate. With the further develop- 
ment, it became desirable to have more time. That was learned 
after the Committee on Rules had agreed to report a rule for 
15 hours of debate. I have no doubt whatever that we will 
haye more time. I do not believe that the President in his 
position has any desire at all to interfere with the perogatives 
of the House, though doubtless, like many gentlemen outside of 
the House, he may at times become impatient of delay over this 
subject or that subject. But his impatience will never be 
greater than the impatience frequently expressed by many 
Members of the House in private, if not in public. 

Now, let me say this: We have been in session to-day for 
nearly three hours, We have read less than 2 pages of a bill 
66 pages long. It is impossible in the transaction of the public 
business of this House on the average to take more than an 
hour to a page of an appropriation bill. So far as I know the 
average items in this bill are not so very much different, ex- 
cept possibly the first one, than the average items in an appro- 
priation bill. It is proper to have the suggestions made by 
several of the gentlemen, and desirable in my opinion, to have 
some criticisms leveled against items in the bill. But it is not 
possible to make up the river and harbor bill in the House while 
it is under consideration in the House. These items have been 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for months and 
months, receiving their careful consideration. We of the House 
must take in the main most of these items on faith. And I 
hope that the gentlemen who have been opposing some of the 
items in the bill will content themselves with opposing some 
of those items which they consider the most important to op- 
pose, and not endeavor to oppose all of the items, because if 
that should be the case there is only one answer to it, and that 
is to pass the bill without reading it, and it will not be the first 
time it has been done. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman any information or any 
intimation from any source that it is liable to be done in this 
case? 

Mr. MANN. I have had no intimation of that whatever, not 
the slightest, but I haye been long enough in the House to know 
that every House of Representatives desires to adjourn at some 
time and that it does not propose to spend all of its time on one 
bill, and within certain limits it must be able to proceed. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Ilinois permit a question? : A 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Out of the fullness of his information, 
which will be of help to many of us who have not had his ex- 
perience, how does the progress of this bill compare with the 
progress of similar bills in former Con es? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have seen this bill hurried through 
under suspension of the rules. I have seen it passed with 20 
minutes’ debate on a side, and I have seen it take as much time 
as it has taken now, up to date. I am not making any com- 
plaint about what has taken place up to this time. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I was simply asking for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improvin ster Channel, Va.: Completing im = 
ance rth e submitted in 3235388 — sh bart he 
Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document, $11,250. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the committee about Tangier Island, but I pass 
it over, in view of the admonition from the leader of the minor- 
ity [Mr. Mann]. But I do want to ask a question in this case 
which I think is material. I will now read it. I have it marked. 
It seems to me to be an important question. Is not this one of 
the cases where you oblige the community to contribute one- 
half of the proposed expense? Let me read on page 2 of the 


report. Here is what the Chief of Engineers, William T. Ros- 
sell, says: 


I report as follows: That the improvement by the United States of 


Oyster, Va., to provide a channel 100 feet wide and 6 feet deep, with a 


suitable 3 tor small boats, is deemed advisable so far as to 


construction and $2 annually f 

ests contribute one-half of the cost of original work, $11,250, prior to 
commencement of operations by the United States. The share to be 
borne by the United States should be provided in one appropriation. 

Is that right? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the chairman of the committee explain 
what is the purpose of compelling this little place to contribute 
$11,250 toward the expense of this project and not compelling 
the people of other communities to contribute in uther cases? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman, in reply to 
his question, that it was thought by the engineer that there 
were some special benefits accruing to the locality there that 
would not be shared by the general public. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that these benefits that haye ac- 
crued in the case of many appropriations I have objected to have 
accrued to the local interests merely? I think the gentleman’s 
answer is fair. In other words, is it not the policy of the 
House in a case like this to surrender its judgment to the Chief 
of Engineers when he says there should be a local contribution? 
Is it fair to the locality and fair to us to undertake to adopt 
that course of procedure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the prac- 
tice in the preparation of the last three or four river and harbor 
bills has been to follow pretty closely the recommendation of 
the engineers. The reason for that course is that the committee 
does not have the time or the opportunity to investigate these 
matters for itself and must take the opinion of somebody. 

Mr. FREAR. That is satisfactory. If the gentleman will 
extend my time for me, I will yield to him further; but the 
gentleman next to me [Mr. Mappren] objects to more than the 
five minutes being allowed. I realize that that is the reason, 
and it is unquestionably right that there should be a contribu- 
tion here; but I can not understand why you permit the Chief of 
Engineers to determine your judgment as to any case in which 
a contribution is asked. You have not in this bill, so far as I 
ean ascertain, in a single instance asked the local community 
to contribute unless the engineer so recommends, and you know 
the conditions as well as he does. You have not in a single 
case of your own motion asked any locality to make a con- 
tribution. It seems to me we ought not to leave this in the 
discretion of the engineer. If communities like Baltimore and 
other places get Government aid, they ought to be compelled to 
make contributions. i 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman insinuates here that in 
every case where a contribution from a community was de- 
manded by the Chief of Engineers it was only a small com- 
munity. Is that true? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; as I understand the policy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the large communities escape? . 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; that is true. If the gentleman will par- 
don me, I will read from the committee report on another point. 
It says here on page 5 of the report that the new projects are 
$92,500,000, and that the present projects are $305,500,000. Now 
I want to ask this question, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think the gentleman has adopted a 
wrong predicate. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I will correct that. There has been ap- 
propriated by this bill $34,016,395 for projects that are under 
way. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. And there are proposed in this bill projects 
amounting to $38,684,700. Is not that true? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. New projects taken on. 

Mr. FREAR. New projects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right; yes. 

Mr. FREAR. That, according to the report as I read it, 
makes this Congress appropriate $72,000,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FREAR. Pardon me. That makes $72,701,095, except 
that you are going to compel subsequent Congresses to complete 
the appropriations, but you are outlining them here. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is mistaken. While we 
have adopted projects amounting to about $38,000,000, we 
have only appropriated about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for those 
projects in this bill, 
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Mr. FREAR. I understand 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And it will remain for future Congresses 
to determine whether these projects shall be completed. But 
I suppose they will do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. But, as I understand, this Congress has ap- 
propriated $34,000,000, and is placing an obligation upon future 
Congresses of $38,000,000, making $72,000,000. From that stand- 
point, is it not true, although you are only now appropriating 
$5,000,000 actually to carry on these future projects, this bal- 
ance must be met and paid by the Government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the gentleman has consumed his 
one minute, I will answer that question. 

Mr. FREAR. Very well. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has asked 
a question which I think ought to be answered. As I stated a 
moment ago, we have taken on new projects amounting to 
$38,000,000, and have appropriated for them about $5,000,000 
in this bill. That is, the initial appropriation is about $5,000,- 
000. It is for future Congresses to determine how far they 
will go. I assume they will go on until this work is completed. 
The amount carried in this bill does not reach $72,000,000. 
The $34,000,000 to which the gentleman referred a while ago is 
to be used in the prosecution of work on old projects and the 
maintenance of projects already completed. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman did not hear my remarks which I made the other day 
in the opening of the debate on this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman’s speech has not been printed, 
I understand. I should be glad to read it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I really have not had the time to do so. 
There are some tables that I wanted to prepare to go with 
my remarks, and I have not had time to get them up. I stated 
on the floor the other day, and will state again, that the entire 
amount of projects for which we are appropriating in this bill 
aggregates about $300,000,000. As I said, $150,000,000, or 
about half of the amount of those projects, is for the Mississippi 
and Missouri and the Ohio Rivers, including $13,000,000 for 
the East River in New York. The balance of it is spread all 
over the country, on the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf, and the 
Lakes. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr, FREAR. Does the gentleman believe that is a good 
policy to place this burden of $38,000,000 upon future Con- 
gresses, requiring them to appropriate for the completion of 
these new projects or else abandon them? That is, the judg- 
ment of this committee has placed that $38,000,000 upon future 
Congresses. Is it right for us to impose on future Congresses 
the burden of all that amount outside of the $5,000,000 which 
we appropriate in this bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I had not thought so I would not have 
agreed to it. 

Mr. FREAR. Suppose every Congress did that? Congress 
makes appropriations each year. Suppose each Congress pro- 
ceeded to impose, in addition to the appropriation that is made, 
a burden of future obligations of $38,000,000 more than it took 
care of? What would be the result? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘That is just what we have been doing 
from time immemorial. If the gentleman will go over the 
reports and records he will find that to be the case. 

My, FREAR. You have $305,000,000 now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Up to date we have spent about $711,- 
000,000 on rivers and harbors, and for all governmental pur- 
poses since the beginning of this Government down to the pres- 
ent time we have spent about $21,000,000,000. Now, we can not 
do all the required work at once. We must leave something 
for other Congresses. We can not take on all projects and 
provide for their completion in one bill. The country would 
not tolerate it, and the gentleman from Wisconsin would be 
standing up here eloquent and forceful in condemnation of any 
such procedure. 

Mr. FREAR. The engineer has asked for appropriations, and 
the committee have cut them in two. Is not the purpose of 
doing that to give more money to additional projects, and thus 
make an additional burden on the people? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We follow the engineers’ report, as some 
people claim, too closely, but we do reserve something for our- 
selves. When we think the engineers recommend too large an 
appropriation we cut it down. 

Mr. FREAR. That is as to these immediate appropriations? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Before we adopted the policy of annual 
bills a great many authorizations were made in each bill, some- 
times more and sometimes Jess. In the bill of 1907 they footed 
up, authorizations and cash, to about $88,006,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Did not that cover two years, making practi- 
cally the same amount as covered by this bill here? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I do not remember now how much 
the authorizations were, but somewhere în the neighborhood of 
forty or fifty million dollars. Since we adopted the policy of 
annual bills we have not made as many authorizations as we 
had been accustomed to make heretofore. I am not sure but 
there ought to haye been more in this bill. The Chief Engi- 
neer recommended $18,000,000 by way of authorizations, and 
we only put in about $4,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like three minutes 
more, because I wish to explain this matter a little further. I 
expected to do it later on, but I will do it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mon consent to speak for three minutes more. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. While we have only authorized in this bill 
$4,000,000, leaving about $14,000,000 that the engineers thought 
we should recommend by way of authorization, I want to say 
that I am under the impression—and I do not mind saying 
it to the House—that I have had in my mind the propriety of 
placing in the next bill quite a number of authorizations, a 
much larger number than we have placed in this bill. I think, 
inasmuch as we have $305,000,000 of projects on the books, we 
ought to begin to work some of them off. We ought to make 
authorizations for some of the more important and more urgent 
and complete them, or authorize the amounts to complete them, 
so that the Appropriations Committee can take care of them. 
The Delaware River is one; the Columbia River is perhaps an- 
other; also the Tennessee River. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Provided we made no new projects, it would 
take 8 years at the same rate we are appropriating money how 
to cover the projects already authorized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. About that. 

Mr. FREAR. Does not the gentleman think we are burden- 
ing the future very rapidly, in view of the facts that have 
been demonstrated here during the consideration of this matter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought that the position of the gentle- 
man was that the longer time we took on these the better. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no; the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it would take longer than 8 years 
to complete these projects, for some of them, if the suggestions 
of the engineers are followed, will run over 27 years. 

Mr. FREAR. That does not include the new appropriations. 
I say without appropriating a single dollar it would take eight 
years at $40,000,000 a year, and I ask the gentleman if that is 
not too great a burden to place on the Government—does that 
seem to be a good policy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; I think so, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Locklies Creek, Va.: Completing improvement in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No. 612, Sixty-third 
Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in 
said document, $4,100. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. It will only take a moment to reply 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. If I understood 
the gentleman correctly, he said that local contributions were 
only required from small communities, or where the project 
was small. 

Mr. FREAR. So far as my examination has gone, from the 
reports I have been able to read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that he is in error. The largest new project we 
take on in this bill, as I recall it, is the improvement of the 
Sacramento River. In that instance the local authorities will 
contribute about $5 to $1 for the United States. 

Mr. FREAR. That is true. I read about that; but we have 
not reached that in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact that in Texas we haye 
$600,000 and an equal amount contributed by the locality at 
Port Arthur and Beaumont? A 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; the Houston Canal, 
They require the authorities to pay half the amount. 

Mr. GARNER. And the same at Beaumont. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. In a Rhode Island 
project they require an appropriation or work to be done to 
the amount of $2,000,000. In the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington we are constantly contributing to the improvement of the 
Columbia River. At Seattle there is a canal on which the 
locks cost $2,275,000. The local authorities have been com- 
pelled to do the digging of the canal. We have contributed $3 
for $1 expended by the Government. These are all very large 
projects. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
deem this a good policy, to ask communities to contribute to- 
ward the project? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will say to the gentle- 
man that since I have been a member of the committee I have 
been in favor of it. I do not know but that the majority of 
the committee has also. I always believed that in a great many 
of these improvements the local authorities should contribute 
where, as in many instances, it is of particular value to the 
locality. Then there is an additional reason in the security it 
gives. If the local community is willing to contribute its own 
money, it is pretty fair evidence that the community at least 
believes the work is meritorious. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman takes his 
seat, how would he apply that policy to the Soo Canal, for in- 
stance? He would not ask the local people to pay for that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In view of the attitude 
that has been assumed by this administration, I think the Soo 
Canal should be maintained by the vessels that pass through the 
canal. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman does not think that himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I say, in view of the ad- 
ministration’s attitude. I am very glad the gentleman called 
that to my attention, because I heard gentlemen from that sec- 
tion of the country the other day complaining because they said 
we were favoring special interests. The interests to be served 
by the Soo Canal are principally tke Steel Trust and the 
Anthracite Coal Trust of Pennsylvania, and if there are any 
vessels in the world that ought to pay for the operation of a 
canal, it seems to me, those vessels belong to that class. 

Mr. MOORE. Then we ought not to expect the people of 
Michigan to bear the expense of a national enterprise of that 
kind, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The people of Michigan 
generally, I think, do not agree with the position of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MOORE. I think the gentleman is right; but getting 
away from the diplomatic side of it, does the gentleman think 
it a good policy where a waterway is essential to the public 
welfare that the people in the immediate environment should 
be made to pay the expense of it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think that depends on the 
circumstances of each case. I can well understand how an im- 
provement might be of benefit to the country at large, but at 
the same time it would be of especial benefit to a local com- 
munity, and under such circumstances I think the people of that 
community ought to contribute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, 
N. C.: Continuing improvement, $800,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. One year ago when this bill was before the House 
it carried an appropriation of $800,000 for this same project, an 
inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 
There had theretofore been appropriated for this same project 
$500,000. I moved to strike out the $800,000 item, because none 
of the $500,000 had been expended, and the title to the canal had 
not then been determined, and had the House sustained that 
motion we would have saved $1,300,000. If the House sustains 
this motion now, I do not know how much we will save, because 
I do not know how much has been expended. I do not know 
whether the Government has ever yet determined whether the 
title to that canal was good or not. Since that time I have 
been watching this great waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beau- 
fort, N. C. There is already a canal through there. I have 
noticed during the year that that canal—and I believe it is a 
10-foot canal from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet 

Mr. SMALL. Eight and a half feet. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It was originally 10 feet, was it not, and 
filed up some? 

Mr. SMALL. Nine feet. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman from North Carolina tells 


me that it was originally a 9-foot canal, and it has filled in a 
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little now and is about 84 feet. There are two little gasoline 
boats running on that canal from Beaufort Inlet to Norfolk, Va., 
that draw 5 feet of water. One of them is John D. Rockefeller’s 
oil boat, and the other carries the freight, and those little 
dinkies make one round trip a week each. They carry about 
as much freight as an ordinary box car, and that is the traffic 
now on this great waterway on which we have expended some 
$2,100,000 up to the present time. Oh, we are going to have 
great transportation on that route, if we can just get it made a 
12-foot channel, when now they are not using more than 5 feet 
of the 84 feet of water they have. 

What is there at Beaufort Inlet? I looked to see what they 
had, and all last year there was not a real ocean-going steamer 
that stopped there. What is the commerce along that coast? 
If it wanted to go inland, it could not go on this intracoastal 
waterway; and if it wanted to go out to the water, it could not 
go on the intracoastal waterway. There can be no transporta- 
tion on that canal 200 miles long unless it is moving up and 
down the coast, where they have not got anything. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But is the gentleman not aware that the 
storms at this point on the ocean prevent their having any 
traffic at all? When this canal is dug will it not immediately 
create a large tonnage? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, I am not aware of that, and neither 
is the gentleman. They have now an Sz-foot canal. The 
storms on the ocean do not bother that canal. Why do they 
not carry traffic on that if they have any traffic to carry? 
There used to be traffic on the Erie Canal when it was only 
7 feet deep. It was carried to the satisfaction of the citizen- 
ship of New York. It was carried from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic Ocean on a 7-foot canal; and here is an 8-foot 
eanal, and they can not carry anything on it, or do not carry 
anything on it, as through traffic. Of course, there are short 
hauls—little old things running here and there—joy-riding 
boats, and possibly they float some logs on it, and may carry a 
cargo of lumber once in a while, and brick. I understand at 
some places they have fertilizer factories, and at other places 
they carry soil and things of that kind; but the two little gaso- 
line boats are the only regular through vessels. The only 
through boats that ply that canal regularly from Beaufort Inlet 
to Norfolk, Va., are these two little gasoline affairs which I 
have mentioned ; one owned by John D. Rockefeller. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if it were necessary to answer 
the contention of the gentleman based upon any facts which 
he adduced the necessity would not exist. His contribution to 
this discussion is only interesting as a work of fiction and as 
illustrative that he knows absolutely nothing about what he is 
talking of. ; 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I can not yield. The gentleman stated 
with facetious humor, if one might attempt humor in a serious 
matter of this kind, there were but two gasoline boats on this 
waterway. As a matter of fact, the engineers report there were 
600,000 tons carried in 1912. [Applause.] i 

Mr. FREAR. Can the gentleman state where that appears? 
What character of freight was this—logs, or what character of 
commerce was it? 

Mr. SMALL. I will answer the gentleman. It consisted of 
merchandise, fertilizers, farm products, machinery, lumber, and 
general freight, such as is exchanged among the States of the 
Atlantic seaboard. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
which has not yet been reported, there were 800,000 tons car- 
ried, valued at $9,000,000, and yet this commerce was carried 
through a waterway which has only 84 feet of water and is al- 
together inadequate. 

When this waterway shall have been completed in accord- 
ance with the project reported by the engineers and adopted by 
Congress in 1912 it will be one of the most important links in 
the intercoastal waterway and will justify itself amply in the 
face of all critics. This link from Norfolk to Beaufort is in- 
side of Hatteras and inside of Cape Lookout, the most dan- 
gerous menaces to coastwise navigation along the Atlantic 
seabourd. If there can be any differentiation made between this 
and the other links of the intracoastal waterway, this is per- 
haps the most important. This project has been thrashed out 
many times in this House before the gentleman from Wisconsin 
ever heard of it. It was discussed 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will not yield unless the gentleman has some 
question to ask me that indicates some knowledge of the sub- 
ject. [Laughter.] 

Mr, FREAR. Very well; I will reply in my own time. 
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Mr. SMALL. This matter has been discussed before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for more than 10 years. There 
have been at least three reports by eminent engineers, and 
there never has been an unfavorable report made; and I am 
almost inclined to say, if I could say it without offense, that 
there has never been an intelligent man who has had any 
knowledge of the coastwise trade upon the Atlantic seaboard 
who ever formed an unfavorable impression or ever expressed 
any criticism that could be justified. This proposition was 
reported by the committee and adopted by the Congress, as I 
said, in 1912. Another appropriation was carried in the bill 
of 1913, and an additional appropriation is carried, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the engineers, for an addi- 
tional $800,000; and it is proposed to be completed in five or 
six years with annual appropriations in such amounts as can 
be expended. Mr. Chairman, the criticism of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Carraway], a gentleman whose personality is 
attractive, has no merit. His opposition to this and other im- 
provements is inexplicable. I am so familiar with this sec- 
tion of the intracoastal waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort, 
N. C., and the gentleman has been so inaccurate in his state- 
ments of fact, I am constrained to suggest with all respect that 
his attitude is not creditable to his intelligence—is not worthy 
of consideration by the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all debate on this amendment has expired. ‘The question is on 
the motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. I have been interested in the lectures we haye been 
listening to from the gentleman—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman yield? I want to 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto end in five minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I want three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] to have some little of that time 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants five minutes and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin five minutes—— 

Mr. DONOVAN. Three minutes is all I want. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask to make it 13 minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to amend his request by asking unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 13 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, as I stated a moment ago, we 
have received lectures here quite constantly from the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, and allow me to say to the commit- 
tee that the gentleman enjoys the proud distinction of having 
the high-water mark of appropriations in this bill. 

With one exception, he has more appropriations to his credit 
than any other man. And it does not become any Member here 
to lecture anyone else, nor for him to presume upon the lack of 
intelligence or the judgment of any other Member. For in- 
stance, he made a gross error a moment ago. He said the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin knew nothing about this place, Albe- 
marle Sound. Why, I lived there. I know Kitty Hawk and I 
know Albemarle Sound just as well as the gentleman does. I 
lived in the most God-forsaken place in the whole world, and 
was sent there to the sandy, dreary coast at Kitty Hawk, where 
the Wright brothers afterwards went in order to be free from 
interference or observation by civilized beings while trying 
their flying machine. There is nothing there except a great ex- 
panse of sand. Albemarle Sound is subject to a rise of 2 feet 
from the wind when it blows across toward the mainland. 

Mr. SMALL. What were you doing down on that sand? 

Mr. FREAR. I was employed as a telegraph operator in the 
Signal Service of the Government at Kitty Hawk. 
eit MOORE.. I would like to know when you were last 

ere. 

Mr. FREAR. Now, the question I have in mind is this: It is 
known to every man, if not to the gentleman who comes from 
that State, that it is absolutely a mud bottom, and I have gone 
over it frequently, sometimes in a canoe. The mud would not 
hold an anchor. The rise of the waves in Albemarle Sound, as 
shown by my reports here, is 2 feet by the wind, and that pro- 
posed canal offers practically no protection to small craft in 
rough weather, 


Mr. CALLAWAY. It was 7 feet in the gentleman’s own town 
last December, was it not? 

Mr. FREAR. I have forgotten the exact figures. But it 
seems to me it is not the duty of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Saart], with the abundance of appropriations 
he has secured in this bill, to lecture everyone who wants to in- 
vestigate some of the facts in regard to the bill. We have rights 
here. We are sent here by our constituents, and my constitu- 
ents are paying toward that $800,000 appropriation for a worth- 
less canal, and they want to know what they are getting in 
return for their money. I can tell them from my own knowl- 
edge that they will get very little in return, and my judgment 
is not based upon any engineer’s statement nor influenced by 
fear or favor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a number of objectionable ap- 
propriations, and I may refer to one or two in the North Caro- 
lina gentleman’s State. I will be very glad to do so. I have 
been trying to keep out of this discussion, but when gentlemen 
on the floor twit us about our lack of knowledge on these sub- 
jects, let me assure them that we are here seeking the best 
information that we can get, and we are not bound by any 
report of the engineers, and we want the facts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not interested in any of these 
appropriations. I do not want to hurt the feelings of any gen- 
tleman. I baye not a particle of interest in one here, in Wiscon- 
sin, or elsewhere. It does not make any difference to me, but I 
want to inquire, and the country is entitled to know, why we 
are paying out $43,000,000 for these appropriations and getting 
So little in return. I am willing to give an appropriation to any 
place where it is justified. But 25 appropriations in a single 
State, for the purpose simply of getting something for con- 
stituents, must be paid for by the rest of the country. Millions 
of dollars are wasted in this bill, and I am trying to get at the 
facts, and object to being lectured because of my inquiries. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I think there was an under- 
standing that I was to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire 
to speak in opposition to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? We are not proceeding by unanimous consent. 
Does the gentleman from Texas state that he will speak in 
Se ng to the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
FREAR 7 

Mr. MOORE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. Is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
going to speak in opposition to the motion of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the inquiry the Chair submitted 
to him. Does the gentleman wish to speak in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes, sir. I want to strike out the para- 
graph, and not strike out the last two words. I am opposed to 
the motion of the gentleman to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] assumes a great deal of wisdom about this appropria- 
tion for Beaufort Inlet and Norfolk, Va. He also is such a pure 
patriot—— 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. CALLAWAY (continuing). That he wants to give the 
House information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. When I said there were bat two gasoline 
boats there 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
Way] will suspend. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I do not yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not ask you to yield. I think the rules 
forbid a gentleman speaking twice on this proposition. The 
gentleman has already spoken once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is speaking to a different 
motion now. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I said that there were two through boats 
running from Beaufort, N. C., to Norfolk, Va., drawing 5 fect 
of water each, and making one round trip a week each, and that 
one of them was a gasoline boat owned and operated in the oil 
business by the Standard Oil Co. and another carried other 
kinds of freight. He never denied that. If there are any other 
through boats from Beaufort Inlet, N. C., to Norfolk, 
Va., why does he not state what boats they are? He says that 
he is acquainted with the territory and knows the freight car- 
ried. Why is he not honest with this Honse? Why does he 
not state the names of the firms operating other through craft 
on that canal? They are not there. 
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I will state another proposition —and I got my information 
from reliable sources, because I had been making inquiries 
during the whole time—that there was not an ocean-going 
steamer that put in at Beaufort, N. C., last year. 

He did not deny that, but he dodges and trims, and says there 
is so much of this kind of freight and so much of the other kind 


of freight. It might not have gone a mile on that canal. It 
might have gone on the canal for 150 yards, or for a mile and 
a half, and then been taken off. He does not state a thing 
about the number of ton-miles freight was carried on it. 
That is the information that the House wants, but the House 
never gets it. 

Then the gentleman talks about my intelligence. I do not 
care anything about his references to my intelligence, but I tell 
you what I do know, and I wish to God that every man, woman, 
and child in this country knew it, and that is that no man on 
earth would yote for such a damnable outrage on the Federal 
Treasury as this is if he was not directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Everybody in this country who has studied 
the question at all knows what an unmitigated outrage this 
river and harbor bill is, and that there are items from start to 
find, from stem to stern, from alpha to omega, so bad that if 
the people knew they would kick this Congress out of commis- 
sion if they continued to waste money in this way. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. My point of order is that the gentleman is not 
opposing the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not distinguish in such a 
case, 

Mr. MOORE. Then I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tleman has no right to make personal aspersions on Members of 
the House. He says no one would support this item who had not 
a personal interest in it. The gentleman has made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I started out by saying that 
every Member of this House had not only thousands, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars expended in his district or in his 
State in a way to attract private interests located there, people 
that would be directly interested, and they did that in order to 
get that money expended in their respective districts or States. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, as one member of the com- 
mittee, I would like to have the gentleman point out where I 
have hundreds of thousands of dollars carried in this bill to be 
expended in my district. I am a member of the committee, and 
I have a right to ask the gentleman to say where hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are to be expended in my district. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I will say to the gentleman that 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be glad to tell the gentleman where 
my district is, and have him locate one project on which 
hundreds of thousands of dollars is expended there. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman told the committee he 
hoped to see the Connecticut River improved, and looked forward 
to the time when hundreds of thousands of dollars would be 
expended for its improvement. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I ask the gentleman to point out where I 
have hundreds of thousands of dollars carried in this bill. The 
gentieman is impugning the members of the committee, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. And, Mr. Chairman, I want the 
gentleman to point out where the money is going to my district. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Who are you? [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. Keokuk. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman shows his ignorance when he 
asks the question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must proceed in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. My point of order is that the matter before 
the House is a motion to strike out the last word, and the gen- 
tleman is not confining himself to that. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman made a motion first to 
strike out the paragraph. He is now speaking in opposition to 
the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, this is not to be taken out 
of my time, I hope. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Chair will not 
take this out of my time. I want to answer the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY]. 


Mr. MADDEN. This is not to come out of the gentleman’s 
time. My point, Mr. Chairman, is that if a gentieman moves 
to strike out the last word, the only thing before the House is 
the discussion of that motion, and he must confine himself to 
that motion strictly. 
mae CHAIRMAN. That has never been the custom of the 

ouse. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it has not been the custom of the House 
heretofore, I shall insist that that shall be the custom now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is at a loss as to just how you 
could construe a motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. There have been rulings by former Chair- 
men to the effect that when a Member moves to strike out the 
last word his whole debate must be confined to the motion. 
That may not have been the practice, but that is the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to consult the au- 
thorities before making a ruling as to that. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Kennepy] wants to know what interest he has in this bill. 
The whole of his district lies alongside of the Mississippi River, 
where it is now proposed in this bill to spend $7,000,000 this 7 
year, and God knows what in the future. He is up there near 
that Keokuk Dam proposition where they are generating power. 

Mr. MOORE. A private corporation is doing that. The Goy- 
ernment has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No man on the Mississippi River is dis- 
interested in this great appropriation. They have been working 
for years to get an appropriation to make the Mississippi River 
navigable up to Duluth [laughter]; and up in that country, 
along there, the Mississippi River passes the territory of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MOORE. Duluth is not on the Mississippi River. 
gentleman is in error again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I mean the city of Minneapolis. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Gentlemen must not interrupt. The gen- 
tleman must conform to the rules. 

Mr. MOORE. I have been trying, Mr. Chairman, to conform 
to the rules. Every point of order I have made, whether right 
or wrong, has been ruled on adversely. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. MOORE. Then I beg the Chair's pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman should get recognition 
before interrupting a gentleman on the floor. That is the only 
protection a gentleman has. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] has expired. The question is on the 
motion to strike out the paragraph. All debate on the motion 
to strike out is exhausted. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi want 
to prolong this debate? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am satis- 
fied that neither the gentleman from Texas nor any other gen- 
tleman thinks that I am interested in this bill. [Laughter.] 
Whenever any item, it matters not what, is reached in the rivers 
and harbors bill the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] 
conducts himself in such a manner as to recall to my mind a 
song that the gentleman and myself both used to hear many’ 
years ago when we lived down on the old plantation. It went 
about like this: 


My old massa had a dog, 
And he was three parts hound; 
And every time he struck the track 
He bounced up off the ground, 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. COX. What is the chorus? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. When the gentleman from- 
Texas begins to discuss this intercoastal canal he not only 
bounces up off the ground but he rarely comes back to earth. 
Now, I have no special interest in the intercoastal canal or in 
that particular section of it which is now under consideration. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Just wait a minute. I 
want to put some ground under the gentleman’s feet, for him 
to stand upon. [Laughter.] The gentleman says there is no 
commerce on this canal except what is carried by two little 
gasoline boats, one of them guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
being the property of the Standard Oil Co. As a matter of fact, 
the commerce carried through that canal in 1912, the year 
before we purchased it, was 413,764 tons. Now, it would have 


The 


I want to strike out the 


required nearly 500 trains, each one loaded beyond the capacity 
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of an average freight train in this country, traveling 24 hours 
every day in the year, to have moved that traffic 25 miles. 
Now, see, when we get down to the facts, when we come to the 
actual commerce borne through this canal, how little justifica- 
tion there is for the gentleman’s statement that the only traffic 
there is by two little gasolene boats. As a matter of fact, there 
were many boats traveling through that canal, loaded with 
valuable commerce, in which all the people were interested. 
In addition to that, there was paralleling it another canal, also 
privately owned, both these canals charging tolls, and the other 
canal did more business than this one. Now, it is a reasonable 
expectation that when the Government acquires this canal and 
makes it a free waterway and improves it as we contemplate 
improving it the traffic hereafter of both those canals, particu- 
larly all the through traffic, will go on this one canal; and it 
is entirely reasonable to suppose that the traffic on this canal, 
after it is completed, will be at least 800,000 or 1,000,000 tons 
a year. Now, we can understand figures only by comparison. 
They are important only relatively. When we recall the fact 
that, according to the estimate, only 1,250,000 tons of American 
tonnage are to pass through the Panama Canal, you can readily 
understand that this canal, which is going to carry a million 
tons, or almost as much as the Panama Canal will carry of 
American tonnage, is not an unworthy project upon which to 
expend the public money. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to speak for five minutes on this. I have asked now on 
several occasions 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman speaks so little that we 
ought to give it to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say, then, after eight minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. May I have five minutes of that time? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall object unless it is limited to five min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOORE. Then I object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. DONOVAN, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I can not Jose the floor by a motion of that 
character, can I? I was recognized by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair had recognized the gentleman 
from Connecticut. Does the gentleman from Florida make his 
motion for five minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida mores that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
fiye minutes. 

The motion was agreed tò. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, just a word about these 
points of order. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
knows better than to make such a frivolous point of order. 
[Laughter.] The rule says that for the purposes of debate or 
explanation, where no amendment is intended or contemplated, 
the motion to make a pro forma amendment is in order. It is 
not intended or expected that anyone shall discuss the question 
whether one or two words shall be stricken out. 

Mr. GORDON. Or three words. 

Mr. DONOVAN. It is done for the purpose of making an ex- 
planation; and when the gentleman made the point of order 
he was making a frivolous point of order, and for a man of his 
experience as a legislator he was doing something that a new 
Member would think ridiculous. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, just a word in regard to the matter before us, 
and that is the appropriation of $800,000 for this inland water- 
“way at Beaufort, N. C. Last year it received an appropriation 
of $1,400,000. I have a small interest down in that country. 
I spent eight weeks there lately, and what the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway] says about the amount of business on 
the water there is true. The way I had of going from Beaufort 
up to where I went, it took about six hours, and I had to go on 
a little mail boat. There is no other means of transportation. 
It is a fishing country, a place for the raising of oysters. At 
Beanfort, N. C., there is no dock except for the purpose of 
landing fish and landing passengers who go fishing, and to talk 
about a traffic of several hundred thousand tons on that sound 
is ridiculous. The traffic is wholly in the products of the water 
there. That is one of the white counties in North Carolina, 
very sparsely settled, very sparsely populated. Business! 


Where is the business? The houses may be a quarter of a mile 


apart. What do the people do there? They get their living out 
of the water raising oysters, catching fish, crabs, and lobsters, 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] was telling 
the truth about it. Now, they got $1,400,000 last year. Here 
they get $800,000, and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL], the distinguished governor, is going to shoo every- 
body out of here by accusing them of their lack of knowledge 
of what is going on in that particular sound. 

7 CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion to strike 
ou 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Meherrin River, N. C.: For maintenance, $1,000. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am going to use this five minutes to say something 
in reply to what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
has been saying about the intercoastal waterway. I have some 
interest in it in a public way. From the remarks of some gen- 
tlemen it might be inferred that some Members of Congress have 
more than a public interest in the matter. This inland water- 
way along the coast is gravely misunderstood in this House by 
some Members, and especially by the gentleman from Texas. 
He finds particular fault with the link of the waterway ex- 
tending from Norfolk to Beaufort, and says that only small 
craft are there, and that it is inconsequential. I want to say 
to the gentleman that instead of being an inconsequential link 
it is an absolutely essential link to a connected waterway, and 
if anything is to be done within the coast line, as it ought to be, 
the connection of Beaufort with Norfolk is necessary. 

I also want to point out, so long as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has stated that he knew the territory and went over 
the sand dunes with the Wright brothers when they experi- 
mented with their flying machine, that I have been down there 
two or three times myself. On one occasion I tramped through 
a great swamp from Adams Creek over to Core Creek. I went 
through with hip boots, over 6 or T miles of swamp and some 
solid land. I refer to this because I want to present a contrast 
showing that there is some progress in this improvement, and 
that there is merit in it. 

I tramped through the swamp following the course of the cut 
known as the Beaufort Cut, through a territory that was wild 
and waste; but the second time I went through there it was on 
a vessel drawing about 10 feet of water. Whereas before there 
had been a very sparse population, we saw 3,000 people gathered 
along the banks of the new canal. They came there to hail with 
great acclaim the work that the Government had done, furnish- 
ing an outlet to the sea safe bebind the dangerous shoals of 
Cape Hatteras. These 3,000 people had come to give praise to 
the United States for having by this 7- mile cut opened up their 
country north and south in addition to giving them a free 
outlet to the sea. Were there ary bonts? We had not seen one 
two years before. Yes; there were hundreds of them. Where 
did they come from? They came from out of the little rivers 
and channels that connected with this canal. What did they 
bring? They brought oysters, cotton, produce—whatever the 
farm yielded. ‘They could now get to a market, which they had 
not been able to do before. They were raising this produce 
along the banks of the canal. Was that all? No. Vessels were 
passing through from New England, from the very State which 
the gentleman over yonder comes from, the gentleman who op- 
posed this proposition and ridiculed it, calling Beaufort a mere 
fishing station. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] 
does not fairly represent the people of his State when he refers 
slightingly to this waterway. Hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of them have their boats covered with tarpaulins up in Con- 
necticut now, when they might be in service in southern waters 
if they knew the intracoastal canal was available throughout. 
This coastal project is a great link between the North and the 
South, and, once completed, will make perpetual intercourse 
between the people of the North and the South, it will unite the 
winter with the summer, and it ought not to be discouraged in 
this House. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws his pro forma amendment, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, 4 message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate ‘had passed bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. 4980. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 9, 1914. 

The message also announced that the Senate Lad passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate bill (S. 4250) entitled “An act 
to authorize the county commissioners of Skagit County, Wash., to con- 
saur a bridge across Swinomish Slough, opposite the town of La 

onner," 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The committee resumed its session. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
1 ving Sc River, N. C.: For maintenance, $2,000; com- 
leting Sraprokement: in pt A with the report submitted in House 

Document — 1196, Sixty-second Congress, third session, $31,800; in 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. This is the eighth proposition of North Carolina and 
runs over onto the other page, and is continued in our next. 
[Laughter.] There is not a village on this stream. I think 
that is the evidence. I will read from page 2 of the report of 
the engineer. This is the Scuppernong River, in North Caro- 
lina: 

2. Scuppernong River, on the southern shore of Albemarle Sound, has 
been under Improvement by the United States since 1876 under projects 
providing for dredging the bar, making cut-offs at sharp bends, a re- 
moving obstructions from the channel up to Spruills Bridge, the landing 
for the village of Creswell, 28 miles above the mouth. Cherry, 26 miles 
from its mouth, is head of ein ten to which point 5 feet can be car- 
ried at mean low water. Existing depths in the stream appear to be 
ample for the boats now using it, but above Cross Landing navigation 
is rendered difficult on account of the bends and obstructions. 

Now, on page 6 of the report it says: 

There are eight landings between Columbia and Spruills Bridge. 
There are two wharves at the latter place, owned by private parties, 
which are open to the public at the rate of $3 per day. 

You pay $3 a day for the privilege of landing on a stream 
upon which the Government puts in about $33,800. 

On page § it gives the tremendous amount of transportation 
and freight and commerce that goes through the Scuppernong. 
It says, page 8, that in 1908 there was 12.500 tons and in 1909 
20,000 tons. But the mest of that was lumber logged down the 
stream, and that would be logged whether you put in this 
$33,800 or not. Exclusive of lumber, in 1908 there was 5,786 
tons, and in 1909, 3,783. 

On page 9 it says: 

The construction of the extension of the Norfolk Southern Railroad 
from Mackeys Ferry in 1908 and the financial penie of that year com- 
bined to reduce the commerce reported in 1907 by 82 per cent in 1908. 

That is the proposition, the creek, you are asked to put $33,800 
into. I do not care to make any further comment on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Northeast, Black, and Cape Fear Rivers, N. C.: For 
maintenance of improvement of Northeast and Black Rivers and of 
Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N. C., $13,000; completing Improve- 
ment of Northeast River, in accordance with the rt submitted in 
House Document No, 1356, Sixty-second Congress, third session, and 
2225370 to the conditions set forth in said document, $25,375; in all, 

„31 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I realize it is perfectly useless 
to move to strike out that paragraph, no matter what state of 
facts is presented here. Yet I feel it is my duty in this con- 
nection to explain that this is one of those fertilizer cases that 
you are asked to expend 838.375 on in order that three com- 
panies, or several of them, may be helped out—companies that 
have a commerce of 113.700 tons. The report says that con- 
siderable interest had been manifested in securing an extension 
of deep water for a further distance of about 14 miles; that on 
this stretch are located several important fertilizer factories 
having a combined commerce estimated at 113,700 tens. The 
board states that the three fertilizer factories now have a con- 
siderable tonnage and that that would be affected by a more 
commodious channel; that such a channel would result in a 
material saving in the handling of their heavier commodities. 

Well, I suppose it would. To continue: 

It 8 that these concerns would be directly benefited, while the 
general public would be indirectly benefited by the work. After mature 
consideration the board reports that in its opinion it is advisable for 
the United States to undertake the construction of a channel 150 
fect wide and 22 feet oe r as proposed by the district officer, provided 
Joras per other interests will contribute one-half of the cost of first con- 
struction. 

I will ask the chairman of the committee if they contributed 
one-half? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FREAR. I am directing my inquiry to the chairman of 


the committee, Y i ; 


Mr. PAYNE. A high private will not do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not had time to look that over. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I will accept the answer of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The clerk of the committee tells me that 
the localities have contributed one-half. 

Mr. FREAR. An excellent provision, it seems to me, and 
it ought to be in practically every proposition; but I do not 
think the Government of the United States should expend 
$38,375 to help out fertilizer factories. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Les. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
only people who will be benefited by this expenditure of $38,375 
are private fertilizer companies? 

Mr. FREAR. Three fertilizer companies, says the report of 
the engineer. Of course it is a mighty good thing to have 
some one here to get those things through Congress, if you 
want to vote them, but it does seem to me there ought to be a 
limit to the character of appropriations that are made by this 
Congress or any other Congress, and I call on the gentlemen on 
the other side, who. have made professions of economy in their 
platform, to explain the necessity for this appropriation, and 
on Poets a better record than is being made on this appropriation 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman not think that pos- 
sibly the fertilizer companies with whom we were dealing in 
New Jersey on Saturday dealt with the fertilizer companies in 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and that they will deal 
Wee obs other fertilizer companies all the way around the 
coast? 

Mr. FREAR. Well, in some way or other the fertilization 
has had a wonderful effect on the growth of the appropriations 
here. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The LAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Deep Creek, N. C.: Completing improvement in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1283, Sixty- 
second Congress, third session, and subject to the conditions set for 
in said document, $5,400. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, I desired to explain the condi- 
tion in Bennett Creek; but if there is any objection I will not 
do that, but will go right to Deep Creek, which is the item now 
under consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
rules of the House observed. The gentleman has a right to 
make a motion and then talk to his motion. 

Mr. FREAR. That is correct. I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMALL. To which paragraph is the motion made? 

Mr. FREAR. To Deep Creek. Bennett Creek got past me 
before I saw it, and that is safe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 20, 
eae nd, DAES by striking out the paragraph included in lines 18 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, Bennett River is Bennett Creek, 
and is known by that name except when it gets into the hands 
of an engineer or into a printed report before Congress. I 
would say there is a very interesting line of reading for anyone 
if he would only take up these matters, as I did on the advice 
of members of the committee, to ascertain the facts. I have 
been endeavoring to do that; but no matter what I present 
here, no matter how absurd the conditions, no matter what local 
service is to be given, in every case the committee is supported. 
As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] well said, there will 
not be a chance to get anything in or out of this bill. It is 
locked in there and you have thrown away the key. There is 
no chance. But I just want to say a word about Deep Creek 
as long as I can not get back to Bennett Creek. The district 
officer says that the annual commerce of the locality is esti- 
mated at 2,000 tons. Think of it! Such a tremendous amount! 
That commerce is at present handled by rail through Scupper- 
nong. That Is the town of the Scuppernong grape. I read: 

The division engineer is of opinion that this short stream is unwor- 
thy of improvement by the United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR, Yes. 

Mr, MURDOCK. As the gentleman read I caught it that the 
division officer said that this was inadvisable, , ? 
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Mr. FREAR. Certainly. I read again: 
The division engineer is of opinion that this short stream is un- 


nited States. 
Did the Chief of Engineers overrule this 


worthy of improvement by the 


Mr. MURDOCK. 
man? 

Mr. FREAR. So I understand. Yes. 

8. There is a population of about 700 within 3 miles of the stream, 
the principal occupation being oe The annual commerce is esti- 
mated at 2.000 tons, valued at $157,000, which commerce is at present 
handled by rail through Scuppernong. In connection with his pre- 
liminary examination, the district officer pave a public hearing, at which 
interested parties explained the needs of improvement, and on June 3 
Hon. J. H. SMALL, M. C., came before the board for a similar purpose. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Is that the gentleman know as Gov. SMALL, 
a member of the committee here? 

Mr. FREAR. I will say this: I believe the gentleman who 
is representing North Carolina is doing precisely what has been 
done for years. I have not a single criticism to make against 
him individually. I realize this, that he is following the 
practice that has been indulged in—— 

Mr. DONOVAN. That is what is called in naval circles 
“ plucking.” 

Mr. FREAR. I realize that has been the course pursued for 
years, and the practice speaks for itself. 

Mr. SMALL rose. 

Mr, FREAR. Does the gentleman desire to ask a question? 

Mr. SMALL. I desire to address myself to a discussion of 
this subject when the gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. My time has not expired. I will say this: 
When it is shown that a project is rejected by subordinate en- 
gineers but they are overruled by the Chief of Engineers, there 
ig a reason, and it should be given to the House for the action 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, it is true this is only a small 
stream, and particularly it is true the improvement of it would 
benefit those who are engaged in agriculture. This stream emp- 
ties into Albemarle Sound and penetrates the interior of a thrifty 
farming population where lands are fertile, and the people living 
there are without any transportation facilities and they are 
compelled to haul their products a number of miles to the near- 
est railroad station, and by reason of that condition this small 
appropriation recommended by the Chief of Engineers has re- 
ceived the favorable recommendation of the committee and, as I 
believe, ought to receive that of the House. The tonnage there, 
while it may seem to be small, and the value may seem to be 
small, yet it must be remembered that it affords transportation 
facilities to a locality which is practically without any facili- 
ties at the present time. This report was made by Gen. W. H. 
Bixby, and I take it what he means by the statement that he is 
familiar with conditions there, he recurs to the time when he 
was district engineer at Norfolk and at Wilmington, N. C., being 
included in this section, and he is entirely familiar with the 
waters tributary to Albemarle Sound. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been said about the activity of 
members of the committee and about the number of projects 
they have been able to include in this bill. So far as my con- 
gressional district is concerned there are only three projects, 
Pamlico, Tar River, upon which my town happens to be located, 
the Scuppernong River, and the Meherrin River, all of which 
carry appropriations of less than $50,000. There are two other 
congressional districts in my State which haye provisions in this 
bill larger in amount than are those included in my district; 
but I need not make any defense before the committee. 

I have as I conceive the respect of my colleagues upon this 
committee, and it is their respect and good opinion which I 
value. I believe that the membership of this House do not 
believe that I would take advantage of being upon any com- 
mittee in order to foist a project without merit upon the com- 
mittee and the House. There is not a single project in this bill 
which has not had prior investigation in the manner which 
has been repeatedly pointed out here and finally comes with 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, through the 
recommendation of the district engineer and division engineers 
and Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; but it is only 
natural that there will be some divergence of opinion at times 
between those four coordinate boards, and in this case there 
happens to be a difference of opinion between two of them, The 
district engineer and the Chief of Engineers agreed with each 
other. The Board of Engineers, known familiarly as the board 
of review, disagreed with the Chief of Engineers, but no one, 
I take it, can read this report, particularly one who is familiar 
with that section, but will have to say these people in that 
thrifty agricultural center there are entitled to this slight appro- 


priation in order to make navigable a stream which thereby 
gives them transportation to the outside world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Coosa River, Ga. and Ala.: Continuing improvement and 
for maintenance between Rome, Ga., and Dam No. i, Ala., $65,000 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 20, 21, 
and 22. I have been unable to give any examination to most 
of these items, and haye not presented many of those I did have 
to the committee because I realize it is useless. I have offered 
amendments because I believed some items objectionable. I 
have acted with that motive in view. In regard to this Coosa 
River improvement, my attention was called to it by a pub- 
lished article which declared it to be a pork-barrel proposi- 
tion, and which stated not one dollar in commerce is shipped 
from Rome down to the ocean at the present time, after all 
these years; and I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
if that is true. 

How many years has this appropriation been continued? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The improvement on that river has been 
going on for quite a number of years. 

Mr. FREAR. Has there been a dollar’s worth of commerce 
shipped on the river? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think there is any through com- 
merce there. There are two stretches of the river. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand all the conditions. I was just 
asking that one question. I know about the river. I have 
studied it in the engineers’ report and every other place where 
I could get any information. But it has not helped me to 
ascertain whether any commerce lad reached the Gulf from 
that river. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Reaches what river? 

Mr. FREAR. The Coosa River. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, the commerce on the Coosa—- 

Mr. FREAR. My question is, Is there commerce from Rome 
down to where these canal locks are? I have forgotten how 
many of them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. TI will say to the gentleman that there 
were 52,300 tons reported for the fiscal year 1913. 

Mr. FREAR. On just a part of the river. That is local. 
That must be true, because I have here a statement to that 
effect. I examined the engineer's report for 1913, and he says 
no commerce has gone through Lock 4, in Alabama. I refer to 
page 134, Volume II. And here is the report of the engineer 
for 1909. There has been an estimated cost of $6,602,529 on 
this project. The estimated cost from Rome to the railroad 
bridge was $1,496,107, and from there down to Wetumpka 
$5,106,402. This work was begun in 1900. It has been running 
for 14 years. There are 23 locks and dams. And the engineer’s 
report for 1909 says: 

As yet no benefit has been derived from the improvement, and its 
value is entirely dependent on the completion of the entire system, 

Here we have been for 14 years and no further advanced, 
apparently, than when we began, and it seems to me it would be 
well to strike that paragraph out until there is an investigation 
had as to whether it is advisable to go on with the expenditure 
of all this vast sum of money without any propsect of getting 
anything for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just a few 
words in response to the remarks made by the gentleman, That 
improyement there has not yet been completed, and, of course, 
until the improvements are completed and until all these locks 
and dams are completed there can not be any through com- 
merce; that is, from Rome down to the mouth of the river. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 
There are railroad lines along the river? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; but that does not remove the 
necessity for making this improvement. I am under the im- 
pression, and have always been under the impression, that this 
is a very desirable improvement, and when that work is com- 
pleted the river, running, as it does, through a very fertile sec- 
tion of the country, will no doubt carry a very important com- 
merce. Fifty-two thousand tons is not a small commerce, 
though not, perhaps, as large as we would expect when we con- 
sider the entire amount of money that has been expended and 
the amount that is to be expended. But certainly when the 
improvement is completed commerce will increase satisfactorily. 
It must, in the very nature of things, grow, and that greatly. 

Mr. MURDOOK., Is the final estimate on this work $6,000,000? 
Is that correct? : 
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Mr. FREAR. Six million six hundred and two thousand dol- 
lars. I have the figures here as they appear in the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman I do not recall. 
It is somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman anything that will show 
what the cost has been up to the present time? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The cost up to the present time on the 
Coosa River is $1,938,583. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentieman from 
Florida, while it is true there is no other traffic on this river up 
to date, there is considerable local traffic up and down the 
river? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The tonnage shows there is a considerable 
local traffic there. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And is the tonnage such as to justify the 
past expenditures? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a question each must answer for 
himself. I should say yes. The present tonnage is not very 
large, and the amount expended is considerable—52,000 tons of 
commerce as against 52.000, 000 that have been expended—but 
the tonnage will undoubtedly grow. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What I have in mind is, Are we not throw- 
ing good money after bad? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do you think when we get this stream 
improved from the head to the mouth it will justify the 
expenditure of $6,000,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think so. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not the object of the committee to connect 
the Coosa River with the navigation at Montgomery, Ala., in 
order to secure through transportation, and is it not a fact that 
the reason that has not been done is on account of the rocks in 
the Coosa River and because the dams have not been com- 
pleted yet? And also is it not a fact that it goes through the 
richest mineral territory there is anywhere in this country? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will yield, is it not true that 
the railroads parallel the river all the way down? 

Mr. DENT. Not through there. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know of any railroad there. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman from Florida states that 
when they get this thing fixed all the way through he is look- 
ing for through freight. I want to know why the chairman 
thinks there will be through freight on that river when there 
is none on the Mississippi, Ohio, or any other stream in the 
country? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman has asked that question 
several times, and I will now answer. If his premises were 
correct, his argument would be irresistible; but, unfortunately 
for his argument, his premises are not correct, because the ton- 
nage on the Mississippi River has been increasing in the last 
several years. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish. I heard the gentleman a 
while ago. Of course he did not intend to make a misstate- 
ment, but it was lack of information on his part. He stated 
the tonnage on the river has been decreasing all the time, He 
came down to 1906 and, I think, stopped there. He should 
have gone further. There was a time when the tonnage was 
very large on that river, both above and below the mouth of 
the Ohio, Then there came a time when it fell off. Now the ton- 
nage is growing very rapidly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What year was that dividing point? When 
did it start up again? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It must have been about 1906, because 
now the total tonnage on the river from St. Paul down to New 
Orleans is over 7,000,000 tons. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR, What are you reading from? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. From the engineers’ report. 

Mr. FREAR. Furnished by whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. By the engineers. I think the most accu- 
rate reports we get are from that source. 

Now, above the mouth of the Ohio the tonnage is 2,375,000 
tons. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is about ten millions annually? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I stated it altogether at first. It is 
about seven millions annually; that is, it seems to have reached 
that figure last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida be entitled to five minutes more. 
I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

Mr, MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] objects. The question is on the motion to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving harbor at Fernandina, Fla.: For maintenance, including 
225 re channel through Cumberland Sound, Georgia and Florida, 


— FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Fnkan] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. You can not gain time by taking advantage of 
the chairman of the committee and taking him off his feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the insinuations 
of the gentleman. I was exercising my right as a Member of 
the House. 

Mr. FREAR. I was not criticizing anybody individually. I 
am speaking of the membership of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman was addressing me. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman should not be so supersensitive. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not propose to be criticized by the gen- 
tleman or anybody else. The gentleman must conform himself 
to the rules. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this shall not be 
taken from my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that nobody should be 
criticized for insisting that the rules of the House be observed. 
The Chair is trying to do the best he can. 

Mr. FREAR. The Chair is very kind and courteous to us 
all. We are trying to get information here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
propose to be criticized when I am simply performing my duty 
as a Member of the House. And when the gentleman thinks he 
can get the floor and insinuate that somebody else is censurable 
because they do their duty, I shall not permit that game to be 
played. 

Mr. FREAR. It does not behoove me, Mr. Chairman, to say 
that I am “playing a game.” I am simply trying to ascertain 
how to vote upon this proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. You are making a lot of noise about it. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I am making a noise, and it is the right 
and privilege of every Representative to do that, and it can not 
be taken away. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the committee chairman what 
is the tonnage on the northern part of the river from St. Paul 
down to St. Louis, according to your statistics? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Two million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
san tons are the figures I have. 

Mr. FREAR. Does that consist of logs? 
consists of logs? Have you divided it up? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have the books where I could find it. 
I think the logs are about all gone, up that way. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman state 
the relative value of a ton of logs and a ton of ore that goes 
through the Soo Canal? 

Mr. FREAR. I will say that it does not need a dollar's 
worth of improvement on the Mississippi River to-day to log 
the stream. We logged there for 50 Fears without a dollar's 
worth of improvement being placed on the stream. I say that 
with actual knowledge of the fact. At my home town, for in- 
stance, there were hundreds of thousands of tons, presumably, 
that went past every year. A few years ago there were great 
rafts of logs that went by, one right after the other. But we 
have not a raft to-day, and I presume we do not ship on that 
river to-day 20,000 tons a year. The shipping is all gone. The 
river is a mile wide, and large boats can come up that river, 
but the shipping is not there. The river is paralleled on both 
sides by railroads, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi, What river is the gentle- 
man referring to? 

Mr. FREAR. The St. Croix. It is a mile wide 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I thought the gentleman 
was talking about the Mississippi River. 


How much of it 
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The gentle- 
man was talking about logging. You do not need an appropria- 
tion of $9,000,000 on that stream, the Mississippi, for logging 


Mr. FREAR. It is a branch of the Mississippi. 


they float down the river. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman think 
commerce consists of logs, taking the upper Mississippi from the 
Missouri River up to St. Paul? 

Mr. FREAR. The Mississippi? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
commerce was $27,000,000, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
the discussion of the commerce on the Mississippi River is not 
in order in connection with the item relating to Fernandina 
Harbor, Fla. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to the 
discussion of the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR. That may be possible, Mr. Chairman. I asked 
the chairman of the committee to explain to the House what 
the character of this improvement is for which $25,000 is recom- 
mended. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the $25,000 is for mainte- 
nance. The amount appropriated here is for the maintenance 
of the harbor. > 

Mr, FREAR. Does the gentleman know what the character 
of it is? Is he familiar with the facts? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Am I familiar with the character of what? 

Mr. FREAR. Of this improvement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say it is for the maintenance of the 
harbor. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Oklawaha River, Fla., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 514, poh gigs Congress, second ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, $175,000, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this para- 
graph. I dislike to criticize this item, because it is in the State 
of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors [Mr, 
SPARKMAN] and he has been exceptionally kind to us in his 
treatment of those who are making inquiries here to-day. ‘The 
chairman of the committee referred to this item the other day 
and stated the facts to be substantially as I understand them, 
I think the item ought not to be carried in the bill for reasons 
which I will state. 

As I understand it, the Oklawaha River is a stream about 94 
miles long, which is to be dug out to an additional depth for the 
purpose of helping the shipping of oranges. ‘There are two or 
three things about this project that are very interesting. I will 
make a brief statement about it. 

This is a crooked river, 94 miles long, emptying into the St. 
Johns. The Government has expended to date on the river 
$47,516.86. The commerce created is 100,000 tons, four-fifths of 
which is floating logs. The net commerce exclusive of logs is 
stated on page 10 of House Document 514, containing the 
engineer’s report, to be 20,000 tons. On page 20 it is stated 
that there is no regular boat line. Providing a boat service of 
twice a week is guaranteed, the United States engineer recom- 
mends the following Government expenditure: 


Estimated cost of improyements__--.-.---~-_-------.-.--~_ 
In addition to amount expended of. 


Yes. The value of that 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


Four years to build, interest 2 years, at 4 per cent 62, 400 
Government expense when complete 842,916 
Annual cost, 4 per cent interest 33. T16 
% CNG TO ee eee 12, 000 
Operation expense, including lock 15, 000 
Estimated annual expense to Government 60, 716 


Now, as to the benefits to come. The net boat commerce now 
is 20,000 tons. The estimated commerce is entirely problem- 
atical. There is water power to be given to Kyle & Young. 
There will be freight from 4,000 acres when reclaimed by Kyle 
& Young, who are among the vigorous advocates of this 
scheme, but the extent of prospective freight is entirely specu- 
lative. This project is proposed in order to get competitive 
freight rates without, however, guaranteeing any additional 
water commerce. The present freight rates are rates that the 
State of Florida should regulate and lower, wherever justified 
by the State railway commission. The project has high political 
indorsement, as appears from exhibits attached to the report. 
fn justice to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, let me say that it is not his. Now, there are one or 


two things here that do appear very interesting. I read from 
page 10 of this document: 

This river has been under improvement since 1891, when a project 
was adopted for clearing the river of obstructions so as to give a 4-[oot 
channel depth at mean low water from the mouth to Leesburg, a dis- 
tance of 94 miles. This project was modified in 1907 by providing for 
o have hen 
$47,518.86, about one DA baving bees used tok Gaines L a 

Mr. Chairman, it is now proposed to expend in addition the sum 
of $733,000, largely for the purpose of reducing railway freight 
rates when bringing oranges to market. There is not a single 
boat line on the river, and the only assurance asked by the 
Government is that a boat line shall be established, no contri- 
butions from local interests toward this $733,000. The river is 
a crooked stream, nearly 100 miles long. Nothing floating there 
to-day except occasional little boats; that is to say, no regular 
boat line. We are advised 20,000 tons of freight outside of the 
logs and lumber can be shipped and has been shipped in the 
past and would be shipped in the future without any additional 
expenditure by the Government. So it seems to me there is no 
question that this appropriation should not be made. I speak 
of this with some hesitation because of my admiration for the 
way in which we have been treated by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors; but I believe the proposition 
is without a particle of merit, while it involves an expenditure 
of practically three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is somewhat 
mistaken as to the extent of the navigation on that river. I 
may Say there are two stretches of the river: First, from the 
mouth, where it runs into the St. Johns, up to what is known 
as Silver Springs Run; second, from the mouth of Silver 
Springs Run to Lake Zora. Below the mouth of Silver Springs 
Run there is plenty of water for the purposes of commerce. 
This improvement is almost entirely for the stretch above the 
mouth of that run, something like 30 or 40 miles. ‘This im- 
proyement will open up a lake region of something like 100 
miles in area, having more than 112 miles of lake frontage. 
This is one of the richest orange-producing sections in the 
State, but other things are produced there, such as farm prod- 
ucts. The chief business, however, is the growing of citrous 
fruits, an industry that is very successfully carried on. 

In addition to these, there are millions of tons of kaolin, a 
great deal of which is carried out every year; not by water, be- 
cause the boats can not run to any great extent as yet from 
Silver Springs up to Lake Griffin, where these kaolin mines 
are located. It may be found in other places, but chiefly on 
and near Lake Griffin. One of the main purposes of the im- 
provement is to furnish transportation for this kaolin. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr. FREAR. Does it not seem a pretty high amount to pay— 
nearly $20,000 a mile—for that particular part that needs to 
be improved? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could answer the gentleman by saying 
no, but that is not all. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the de- 
yelopment of the country resulting from this improvement, ex- 
tending as it does through that rich and beautiful lake region, 
will pay for itself many times over. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How far is it, as the crow flies, from the 
mouth of the Silver Springs landing to the St. John River? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Fifty-three miles. No; not as the crow 
flies; I think it is not more than half that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Wisconsin gave the 
length of the stream to be improved as 94 miles. I wanted to 
arrive at how crooked it is. Is it a very crooked river? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The length of river to be improved is less 
than that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
to-day? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; there are two railroads travers- 
ing the section. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman says that there are kaolin 
deposits there; have they been developed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Some of them have been developed and 
some not, because the railroads do not extend to them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then the deposits of kaolin are not 
mythical? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no; the report says that there are 
millions of tons of kaolin there. I do not know how much. It 
is true, Mr. Chairman, that the engineers have reported ad- 
versely on a project for a canal across the State of Florida, and 
I can not say whether they will ever report favorably, but I 
believe that some time in the future, if the country continues to 


Is there any railroad transportation there 
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develop, there will be a canal across Florida, and whenever 
there is, it will no doubt run along the line of the Oklawaha 
River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frrar] to strike out 
the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Kissimmee River, Fla., in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 137, Sixty-third Congress, first ses- 
sion, $47,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. This is the last matter I am going to present to-day. 
I thank the gentlemen kindly for their patience and courtesy. 
You will at least give me credit for having confined myself to 
the questions under discussion; that I have not talked politics 
or tariff. I read from the report of the engineers, on page 5: 

4. The Kissimmee River has been under Improvement since 1903 
under a project which provides for a channel 3 feet deep and from 30 
to 60 feet wide from the town of Kissimmee to Fort Bassenger. The 
limiting depth in this river is now about 2 feet, There has been ex- 
pended on the project about $30,400, 

5, In his report on preliminary examination under the act of 1909, 
the district officer reports that three small steamboats drawing about 2 
feet and 50 to 60 launches are in use on the river; that these boats can 
be operated at ordinary low stages of the water, but that navigation 
practically ceases during long-continued dry weather. He states that 
there appears to be about 10,000 tons of freight handled on the Kis- 
simmee River and 30,000 tons in the town of Kissimmee. 

On this creek in 1907 there were eight months of dry weather. 
In 1908 it was dry for five months, and as the gentleman from 
Illinois well suggested a few days ago, it ought to be insured 
against fire. [Laughter.] 

Now, on page 15, I want to read a letter from G. F. Kribbs, 
dated at Kissimmee, Fla., March 27, 1909. It is as follows: 

KISSIMMEE, FLA., March 27, 1009. 


Dear Sin: The tract of land I mentioned to you is the Fort Gardner 
lands, 25,339 acres, and is owned, by recent purchase, by E. W. Bowen & 
Co., Delphi, Ind. These lands lie between lakes Cypress, Hatcheneha, 
and Kissimmee, and on the east side of the Kissimmee River, and about 
85 miles south of this ee the nearest shipping point, 

At the present time they have our county surveyor engaged in running 
lines and staking it off into 40-acre lots for sale to settlers from the 
North and West. At the same time they are having levels established 
for a system of irrigation and drainage. The great bulk of these lands 
is ndmirably adapted to truck farming and will no doubt be rapidly 
taken up by actual settlers as soon as transportation facilities become 
adequate and premanent.. The work now being done, and to be done, 
is with the reasonable expectation that the waterways will be improved 
sò as to give an all-the-year-round channel of 3 feet or more. 

As you no doubt have learned by personal inspection, there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of similar lands, comprising the Kissim- 
mee Valley, lying ready for the pow when the time comes that its 
products ean be sent to market with reasonable transportation facilities, 

Very respectfully, yours, 1 
. Kripps, 


(Formerly Rep, 28th Pa. Dist. in S3 and 53d Cong.) 

Mr. J. M. Braxton, 

United States Engineer Office, Jacksonville, Fla. 

On that condition the people are going down to settle on a 
stream that is dry eight months out of the year. 

Here is a proposition to sell these lands to settlers from 
the North and West, a real-estate proposition, and if this im- 
provement is not made the land can not be sold. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man what is the name of that river? I lost the name. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will find it in 
the first paragraph, beginning on line 3, on page 25 of the bill— 
the Kissimmee River. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Did the gentleman say that eight months of 
the year this stream is dry, with no water k: it? 

Mr. FREAR. Those are the statistics here in the engineer's 
report. 

Mr. DONOVAN. And this great Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has appropriated $47,000 for that river? 

Mr. FREAR. That is all—just $47,000. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Theu the committee is to be commended 
that it has not made it half a million dollars. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is true that there is 
very little water in portions of that river during several months 
of the year, but it is also true that there is a great deal of water 
in it during other months of the year. It is further true that 
the river runs a part of the way through a lake section, which 
will furnish plenty of water when this improvement is made. 
I do not say that it would furnish enough water then to navi- 
gate the stream the year around, fer I do not think it would. 
There is a system of improvements, however, in contempla- 
tion—not by the engineers, but by private parties; though not 
contemplated in this improvement—that would use all of the 
water in those lakes or a sufficient amount of it to make the 
river navigable from the city of Kissimmee down to Lake 
Okechobee the year round, That, however, is for the future; 
but at present the purpose is to give for several months in the 


year sufficient water to furnish navigation from Kissimmee 
down to Lake Okechobee. I may say further that when. you 
get into that lake that you can go to Miami on the Atlantic 
coast through the canals, and through the Caloosahatchee River 
to the Gulf. There are 71,000 tons of commerce on this river 
now; but I thought the period of navigation was a little more 
than four months in the year, as the gentleman says, 

Mr. FREAR. I take that from the report, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Assuming that to be correct, if we have 
71,000 tons of commerce there for four months in the year, we 
ought to double that amount of tonnage when we increase the 
period of nayigation to eight months in the year. 

Mr. FREAR. A large portion of that is lumber, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; there is scarcely any lumber at all in 
that section of the country. It is largely a prairie country. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Is the gentleman from Florida familiar with 
the conditions there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Fairly so. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Does the gentleman admit that this stream 
is dry as much as six months of the year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no; not dry. The water is too low 
for navigation several months of the year, but this improvement 
is expected to remedy that to quite an extent. 

Mr. PLATT, Is this improvement going to supply water for 
the river? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is plenty of water there, but in 
places the river will haye to be improved if the period of navi- 
gation is to be extended, just as we have improved the Ohio 
and other streams of this country in order to make them nayi- 
gable or to extend the period of navigation. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Are there any railroads through that 
country? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; there is no railroad through that sec- 
tion of the country as yet. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There is nothing to haul through there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, The only means of transportation at pres- 
ent is this river. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is there nothing in these to haul? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Seventy-one thousand tons were hauled 
last year on that river, and it would seem th-re is something 
there to produce this commerce. 
it Mr. CALLAWAY: That would be about one trainload, would 

not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gent'eman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, The item just preceding this is in reference to 
the Oklawaha River. I will ask the gentleman if that is not the 
most beautiful river in the world? 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; the Tombigbee is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as my knowledge extends, except- 
ing two other rivers in my district, I can say it is the most 
beautiful river in the world. 

Mr. MANN. I am prepared to say that that is the most 
beautiful river I ever heard of, but I wouid like to ask the gen- 
tleman further about the Kissimmee River—whether that is 
not the sweetest river in the world? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Judging from its name I should say yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. When this improvement is made on the Okla- 
waha River, will it not destroy its beauty? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I should think it would add to its 
beauty, if that is possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving channel from Apalachicola River to St. Andrews Bay, 
Fla.: Completing improvement, $65,000; and the Secretary of War % 
hereby authorized to pay to the treasurer of Calhoun County, Fla., out 
of any funds heretofore appropriated for improving channel from Apa- 
lachicola River to St. Andrews Bay, the sum of $400 as full compensa- 
tion for damage done 13 i aa of said county at points where 
the adopted line of said channel intersects said highways. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserye a point of order. 
I would like to have some explanation from the chairman of 
the commiitee as to the purpose of including in this bill a pri- 
yate claim for reimbursement of the treasurer of some county 
down here in Florida. ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this canal crosses one or 
two highways or county public roads, and cuts them in two 
where there was no obstruction before, so that it was necessary 
for the county authorities there to put ferries across this 
canal or bridge it in some way. Now, it has been customary 
for Congress to pay just such damages as this. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman cite any instance where 
a prior river and harbor appropriation act provided for such 
payment of claims? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, I could not recall the names right 
now, but it has been my experience in Congress, covering a 
period of 19 years, that we pay such claims. I have known 
several of them, and one of them was in Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly mention it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Fox River, some one behind me states. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suspect the gentleman behind you, be- 
cause I happen to come from the State of Wisconsin, desires 
to make the remark facetiously, but I am not seeking informa- 
tion with that in mind, I am rising for information. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, it has been customary, I will say to 
the gentleman, for Congress to pay just such damages as this, 
It would not be right, and Congress has heretofore recognized 
the fact that it would not be right, to go through a county 
cutting public roads in two and not compensate in some way for 
the damage done to the county. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should think that the public officials in 
Florida would be a little more generous than perhaps they are 
in the Fox River Valley in Wisconsin and would be willing to 
stand a loss of $400 if they were going to get an improvement 
that reaches into thousands and thousands of dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As far as that county is concerned, I do 
not know that the county ever asked for this improvement. 
It was done in the interest of commerce, in the interest of the 
people up the Apalachicola River as far as Columbus, Ga., who 
were asking for a through waterway from the Apalachicola 
River to St. Andrews Bay. I do not believe the people in this 
county cared anything about the improvement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to say they 
are opposing this improvement which involves the expenditure 
of thousands upon thousands of dollars? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; they are not opposing the improve- 
ment, but I desire to yield to the gentleman from Florida, in 
whose district this is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I will state to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that this canal goes through my district, and, as the 
chairman of the committee has stated, this canal connects 
the Apalachicola River and St. Andrew Bay, and goes through 
the southern part of Calhoun County, and in cutting this canal 
they crossed two public highways. It then became necessary 
for the officials of Calhoun County to provide some means of 
getting across this canal, the burden of which falls upon the 
taxpayers of Calhoun County. This project of building a 
canal, of course, will benefit the people of Calhoun County, I 
assume, but it is not a local matter. It is a general project of 
carrying out the general scheme of improving inland water- 
ways. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not think that $400 
will compensate any municipality for cutting two important 
highways down in Florida? 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Well—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, That would be $200 apiece, 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I would like to have more for the 
people of Calhoun County, but they are entitled at least to this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose these are such extremely good 
highways that you do not feel sufficiently compensated by the 
improvement. Mr. Chairman, I want to make the point of order 
against the paragraph authorizing the payment of $400 for com- 
pensation to public highways in the State of Florida, lines 15 to 
21, page 26, on the ground that it is a claim, and, next, that it 
is not authorized in this appropriation bill, and, further, that it 
has not heretofore been authorized by law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, that principle does not ap- 
ply to a river and harbor bill. The only question is whether 
it is germane to the general purposes of the bill. I maintain, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is germane and absolutely pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin makes a 
point of order that it is new legislation on an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not lay emphasis on that. I lay em- 
phasis on the fact that it is a private claim on a river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The fact that it is new legislation—and I 
do not say that it is—would not make it subject to the point of 
order, for the rule prohibiting new legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill does not apply to a river and harbor bill. The only 
objection that can be urged to an appropriation on a river and 


harbor bill is that it is not germane to the main purposes of 
the bill, If it is germane, as I maintain this is, it is not subject 
to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the point of order. 
It is not on the merits. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss 
it. This is not a private claim. This is the action of the Gov- 
ernment in reimbursing the county of Calhoun on account of 
having cut throngh two highways in that county. It is not 
claimed that it is in the nature of a private claim at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. It isa part of the cost of making the water- 


way. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. It is incidental to the work which 
the Government has done in building this canal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been held time and again, Mr. 
Chairman, that the rule as to new legislation does not apply 
to a river and harbor bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order on the ground that it 
is new legislation would not be good under 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not press it on that point, Mr. Chair- 
man, I press it on the point that the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has no authority to report any item relating to dam- 
ages in this bill that may result by reason of the improyement 
of rivers and harbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Removing the water hyacinth, Flori Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
— 5 and Texas: For the removal of e water hyacinth from the 
navigable waters in the States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loulsi- 
ana, and Texas, so far as it is or may become an obstruction to naviga- 
tion, $25,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I am not doing this to be captious. I want to know of 
the chairman whether that is the usual provision to put in a 
bill of this kind, or ever has been put in before? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. FREAR. I ask for information, 

Mr. SPARKMAN (continuing). It is a provision that has 
been carried in the river and harbor bills now for quite a num- 
ber of years. It is perhaps a little bit larger now than it has 
been in the last two or three bills, but not as large, I think, as 
it had been heretofore. We increased the amount slightly. at 
the request of the engineers. ‘The original estimate of the engi- 
neers, I think, was $20,000. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the process by which the Engineer De- 
partment determines what amount of time is put upon this? 
Do they engage in this work alone when they are exhausting 
this part of the appropriation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What is the question? 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Engineer Department use its machin- 
ery for cutting out this water hyacinth alone, or does it do so 
in connection with other work? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Perhaps in some of the other States they 
have machinery for it, but not in Florida. It is usually done 
there by contract work. I know that was done on the Withla- 
coochee River last year. 

Bone FREAR. Does it kill the weeds, or what is the effect 
of it 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They have never put in extensive use any 
plan yet for killing the plant. There are chemical processes by 
which it can be done, but it was found in practice, when using 
these chemicals, that it injured live stock. Cattle, for instance, 
are very fond of this water hyacinth, and feed upon it, but it 
was found that the cattle died after feeding upon the hyacinths 
when they had been chemically treated, and complaints came 
in to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors that injury was 
being done to stock, and the use of chemicals was stopped, so 
that now resort is had to other methods. 

Mr. FREAR. I notice that no appropriations are made for 
the destruction of any other weed. Iam asking whether that was 
the only case from which complaint comes. I have in my own 
mind others that interfere with navigation and interfere with 
convenience, of course, on other streams, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know of any on southern waters 
where any other plant interferes seriously with navigation, ex- 
cept the water hyacinth. When it starts it spreads very rap- 
idly, and will often stop the progress of high-power boats. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
strike out the last two words. 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I will call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to this fact: They have about $26,499 
on hand now for that purpose, and in no year have they spent 
more than ten or eleven thousand dollars. For instance, in the 
year 1910 they spent $11,000. They received no appropriation in 
1918; but notwithstanding the appropriation of $30,000 in 1912 
they expended only 810,000. In 1913 they had no appropriation, 
and with the expenditure last year, which was the high-water 
mark in the expenditure, they still have $26,499 on hand. Now 
that is surely ‘‘carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. DONOVAN. From a Government report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much does the gentleman say was 
on hand? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Twenty-six thousand four hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars, and no appropriation was made last year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, there is not much on hand 
now. 

Mr. DONOVAN. But there was no appropriation last year. 
The last appropriation was in 1912, for $30,000. They have ex- 
pended only $10,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There was a balance of about $5,000 on 
the 30th of last June. ‘That is the date referred to in the 
report that the gentleman is reading from, no doubt. I have not 
seen it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. But the amount on hand will pay for 
what they have been spending in the past two years. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘The engineers say they have been neg- 
lecting this work for some time, and that they will likely ex- 
pend more money in the next year because of a greater neces- 
sity for that class of work. They say they will need the money. 
I do not know whether they will or not, but we were respond- 
ing to that request, and I believe they will need it. I know that 
some of the Florida streams need work upon them very badly 
in that particular, 

Mr, DONOVAN. In 1911, let me tell the chairman, they spent 
only $11,000, and in 1912, $10,000, and with $26,000 on hand you 
are asking for more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I doubt the correctness of that. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Here is the Government report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On the Florida projects I will say there 
was expended last year some $13,000. That was expended on 
Florida streams. I do not know where the gentleman's figures 
come from, 

Mr. DONOVAN. They expended last year $4,185. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If it embraces Florida, it is not accurate. 
But be that as it may, the engineers say they will need the 
umount we are appropriating. 

Mr. DONOVAN. It is a report from the Secretary of War. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving inland waterway from Mobile Bay, Ala., to Mississippi 
River in accordance with the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
made in the report submitted in House Document No. 610, Sixt -third 
Congress, second session, $100,000: Provided, That no expense s all be 
incurred by the United States for acquiring any lands required for the 
purpose of this improvement. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


on: page 28, after line 13, insert the following as an additional para- 
anh: 


Nen inland waterway from Pensacola Bay to Mobile Bay in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers made 
in the report submitted in House Document No. 610, Sixty-third Con- 
gross, second session, $100,000: Provided, That no expense shall be in- 
curred by the United States for acquiring any lands required for the 
purpose of this improvement.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will not discuss the point of 
order now, except to say that if this amendment which I have 
offered is subject to a point of order the paragraph just preced- 
ing it is also subject to a point of order. As I understand it, my 
amendment properly comes into this bill under the act of March 
3, 1909, providing for the building of an inland waterway from 
St. Georges Sound, Fla., along the Gulf of Mexico, to the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The only provision in the bill for any inland waterway from 
St. Georges Sound to the Mississippi River is the one from 
Mobile Bay to the Mississippi River, which leaves out the propo- 


sition between Pensacola Bay and Mobile Bay, and the proposi- 
tions east to St. Georges Sound in Florida. 

The report of the special beard upon this proposition between 
Pensacola Bay and Mobile Bay says on page 27: 

The board believes, therefore, that this section is worthy of improve- 
ment to the extent of providing a channel 7 feet deep and 75 feet wide 
on bottom, at an estimated cost of $432,435, and so recommends. 

That is the report of the special board of engineers on the 
proposition which I urge by this amendment. 

The report made by the Board of Engineers itself turns down 
the proposition which I am urging here by way of amendment, 
and so it turns down also the proposition for an inland water- 
way from Mobile Bay to the Mississippi River. Both of them 
stand upon exactly the same footing. I read from the report. 
Speaking of section 5, which is from Mobile Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi River, the one included in the bill, the board says: 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors concurs in the find- 
ings of the special board as outlined above, but recommends for the pres- 
ent time that no further action be taken by the Federal Government. 

In regard to the inland waterway from Pensacola Bay to 
Mobile Bay the board says: 

The probability of a considerable commerce through this section of 
the e canal is therefore, in the opinion of the board, not sufil- 
ciently encouraging to warrant the expenditure, and it therefore re- 

rts that in its opinion the improvement of the inland waterway 

etween Pensacola Bay and Mobile Bay is not advisable at this time. 

Now, my proposition is simply this: I have no doubt in the 
world that an inland waterway along the Gulf of Mexico from 
St. Georges Sound to the Mississippi River is a good thing, but 
if it is going to be constructed, each section of that canal ought 
to be treated fairly, and each section ought to haye a sufficient 
appropriation in order to begin this work. 

I do not believe it will be contended for one moment that the 
amount of appropriation for this channel between Mobile Bay 
and the Mississippi River will complete it. It is simply the 
beginning of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may be allowed to 
proceed—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I am afraid I shall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois objects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. Of course, a part ot this proposed waterway being 
in the State which I represent in part upon this floor, it might 
be expected that I would favor the proposed amendment; and 
I am not opposed to the improvement later on, but I am op- 
posed to it in this bill. In another bill I should likely favor it. 

There are 12 sections of that intercoastal system, from and 
including the western part of Florida to the Rio Grande in 
Texas, 3 o which we have adopted in this bill and are ap- 
propriating partly for another one. We have taken on the one 
from Mobile to the Mississippi River, the one from Sabine to 
Galveston Harbor, and the one from Santiago, Tex., to the Rio 
Grande, By the way, there is a mistake as to the last-men- 
tioned item, which I will ask a little later on to correct. 

Mr. DENT. May I ask why you selected these particular 
inland waterways instead of the others? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will tell the gentleman why we did so. 
The committee selected the one from Mobile to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River because we thought it important to con- 
nect the coal field up above there in the gentleman’s State with 
the Mississippi River, so that the coal could be carried over to 
the Mississippi, and the freight from that section of country 
to Mobile and the country below. 

Mr. DENT. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the report of the special board show 
that that is exactly the same reason why this canal should go 
to Pensacola, so that the conl could be carried there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say that later on no doubt this 
section of the intercoastal system will be adopted and will ap- 
pear in some river and harbor bill, but I feel that already we 
have done all that we ought to do in this bill toward this 
system; that when we haye taken on three of these links here 
and three on the Atlantic we have done enough for that class of 
improvement. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I want to ask my colleague, as the 
gentleman from Alabama did, is it not true that the engineer 
said practically the same thing about both projects; that is to 
say, the moving of coal from the coal regions in Alabama down 
the Tombigbee River; and, before the gentleman answers, [ 
want to ask him further, is it not a fact that Pensacola Harbor 
is one of the most important harbors south of Newport News, 
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if large vessels do not come in at all times of the year, if 
dozens of Government gunboats and torpedo boats and even 
battleships do not come in there, justifying the expenditure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In answer to the gentleman, I will say that 
Pensacola is one of the most important harbors on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the estimated cost of this? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Three hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars. That is the estimated cost, while the one in the link from 
Mobile Bay to the Mississippi River will only cost $227,000. 
Of course that appealed to the committee, but the main thing 
was that the committee thought that in their effort to differen- 
tiate between the two the one from Mobile to the Mississippi 
River was relatively of more importance. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. The figures the gentleman names depends upon 
the depth and width of the canal, do they not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The width is the same all the way through. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. The jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors is the improvement of rivers and harbors. This bill 
comes before the House under clause 56 of Rule XI, making it 
a privileged bill. The only jurisdiction the committee has in a 
privileged bill is for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
and it has been held on a number of occasions that the com- 
mittee did not have the privilege of reporting in this bill an 
item for the construction of a canal. All it has under the rule, 
under clause 56, is putting in items relating to the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, The Chair will find, on page 202 of the 
Manual, this item: 

But a provision relating to a commission to Investigate the conditions 
and uses of waters adjacent to an international boundary line, as well 
as propositions for the construction of canals and for irrigation, have 
been held not to be within the jurisdiction of the committee, 

On several occasions, when the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has reported an item in the river and harbor bill re- 
lating to the construction of a canal, the point of order has 
been made that even though a bill of that character had been 
referred to the committee it could not report the item in the 
river and harbor bill as privileged matter, as all items in that 
bill must be. Here is an item, an amendment, to create an in- 
land waterway. It is not an improvement of a river, and it is 
not an improvement of a harbor. The Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has no jurisdiction over an item of that kind; 
the Committee on Canals has jurisdiction over bills relating 
to the construction of canals. That is what this is. It is a 
canal. It is called an inland waterway, but it shows that it is 
not an improvement of either a river or a harbor. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. a 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Does not that argument apply to 
the other three items mentioned by the gentleman from Florida? 
A Mr. MANN. But the point of order was not made on those 
tems. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I know that; but I ask the gentle- 
man if he does not, in his opinion, think that it applies to those 
items? 

Mr. MANN. I am frank to say that, so far as my opinion 
goes, it would apply; but, of course, it is largely a question of 
fact, 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. 
order myself. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late now. As I understand, this is 
not a poposition to improve a river or a harbor. Of course if 
it were a proposition to improve a river or a harbor, as a mat- 
ter of fact calling it an inland waterway would make no dif- 
ference. : 

Mr. DENT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the gertleman think that the amend- 
ment is proper under the river and harbor act of March 8, 1909, 
which authorizes the Secretary of War to cause preliminary 
examination and surveys to be made at different localities, of 
which this is one, for the purpose of constructing a continuous 
waterway? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that makes any 
difference at all. You might include the canal up here from 
Pittsburgh to Lake Erie as a part of a continuous waterway, 
and yet the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdic- 
tion of the proposition. It is the Committee on Canals. We 
have had a number of propositions in this House in reference to 


I do not care to make the point of 


the enlargement or creation of canals hr the State of Ohio. Gen. 
Kiefer, who was à very valuable Member of this House for 
years and at one time the Speaker, tried for a number of years 
to insert in the rivers and harbors bill an item providing for the 
extension of a canal in Ohio. I thougnt it did not belong in the 
rivers and harbors bill and I made the point of order on it and 
it did not get in, This is the same thing precisely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, whatever force there might 
be to the argument of the gentleman, if this were a canal it 
does not apply to the waterway that we are trying to construct 
here, because it is in no sense, or, if at all, in a very limited 
Sense, a canal. The main purpose of it is to improve intra- 
coastal waterways already existing—deepening the channels 
here and there. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have not made a point of order 
on any item in the bill. I have made a point of order upon the 
amendment which has been offered. What it may become a 
pert Ks does not make any difference. The question is, What 
8 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, of course, if the point were 
tenable and should be sustained, it would cut out a great many 
things in the river and harbor bills that we have been putting 
in them for many years. 

Mr. MANN. That is a question of fact. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to get outside 
of this particular class of waterways, but, as I said, it is in no 
sense of the word a canal, in my judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an existing waterway? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. It is an existing waterway; but even if 
it were a canal connecting one navigable waterway with an- 
other navigable waterway I should think it would still be within 
the jurisdiction of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, because 
it would be for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this proposition were to construct a 
canal connecting two rivers, would that be germane or admissi- 
ble on this bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ventured that remark, 
not because I think it is pertinent to the question now before 
us, but I can foresee that in the future something of the kind 
might arise. So far, however, as the purposes of this argument 
and point of order are concerned it is not necessary that the 
Chair should go to that extent, This is an intracoastal system 
opening up waterways already in existence, deepening them 
just as you would deepen a river or harbor, Some of the water- 
ways are in the nature of sounds. It may be that here and 
there through that stretch of country—I am not sure as to 
that—we would have to cut through short stretches of land, 
but I do not know of any on the reach covered by this par- 
ticular improvement; but I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that the 
rule does not apply, and the point of order is not tenable when 
the amendment proposes to improve a waterway like this, 
where, as I said, the work is intended to improve the naviga- 
bility of an existing waterway. I think the House will vote the 
proposition down. I certainly do not want it to prevail, but 
if it were subject to a point of order and ruled out it would 
carry with it a great many of the improvements we are accus- 
tomed to make in river and harbor appropriation bills. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman that 
he ought to give the Chair an opportunity to look into this 
matter and that he would better rise. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
to the chairman of the committee that we rise at this time and 
give the chairman an opportunity to look into this. We have 
been here long enough, anyway. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to go on a little 
while longer. I do not want to keep the committee here all 
night, but would like to go on a while longer, 

Mr. MANN, I think the gentleman better move to rise and 
give the chairman an opportunity to look this matter up. 

: Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose we pass it by and go on until 6 
o'clock, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
compelled to suggest the absence of a quorum. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-three Members are present 
not a quorum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
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that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13811, 
the river and harbor bill, and had directed him to report that 
it had come to no resolution thereon. 

RETURN OF BILL TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resolu- 


tion: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 20, 191}. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Rep- 
resentatives to return to the Senate S. 4250, entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the county commissioners ef Skagit County, Wash., to. construct 
a tees across Swinomish Slough, opposite the town of La Conner. 

* James M. BAKER, Secretary. 
By HI. M. Rosg, Assistant Secretary. 

The SPEAKER. Without ebjection, it Is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion to adjourn, I 
desire to call attention to a statement in the Recorp. On page 
5196 there appears a speech of the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. HUMPHREY}, in which he makes the statement that I was 
paired in favor of free tolls when that question was up before 
the House. I wish to state that I was not here at that time. 
We had our primary election in Ohio at that time and I was 
absent. The statement is not correct, as it would imply that I 
was present and did not yote. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman was not present? 

Mr. POST. I was not here. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement im the 
Recondo will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Srarpen was granted leave of 
absence for two days, on account of illness, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they have presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills and joint resolution : 

H. R. 13545. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at the town site of Sartell, 
Minn.; 

H. R. 10258. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to the city of Lawton, Okla., a tract of land to be used 
for watershed and water-supply purposes; 

H. R. 13365. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
near Old Cotton Gin Port, in Monroe County, Miss. ; 

H. It. 11331. An act to repeal an act regulating the construe- 
tion of bridges across the Muskingum River in Ohio; 

H. R. 11338. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to convey the thanks of Congress 

to the captain of the American steamer Kroontand, of the Red 
Star Line, and through him to the officers and crew of said 
steamer, for the prompt and heroie service rendered by them in 
rescuing 89 lives from the burning steamer Volturno in the 
North Atlantic Ocean; 

H. R. 13001. An act to provide for drainage of Indian allot- 
ments of the Five Civilized Tribes; 

H. R. 13771. An act extending the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1913, authorizing the construction of a bridge over 
the Missouri River near Weldon Springs Landing, Mo.; 

H. R. 11731. An act authorizing the sale of certain land to 
the county of San Diego, State of California, for public water- 

purposes; and 

H. R. 12594. An act to authorize the county commissioners 
of Skagit Commty, Wash., to construct a bridge across Swinomish 
Slough opposite the town of La Conner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp three or four paragraphs concerning an 
early decision relating to freight rates published in the New 
York American this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Rrconp two or three paragraphs 
from the New York American on the subjeet of increase of 
freight rates. Is there objection? 4 

Mr. MANN. Mr. , reserving the right to object, how 
Tong an article is this, and what is the object of inserting it in 
the Recorp? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. It consists of three or four paragraphs. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey why he thinks we ought to commence to insert in the 
RecorD newspaper articles in regard to an increase of freight 
rates pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say to the gentleman from IIlinois 
that this sounds like such good news I thought all would like 
to read it in the morning. It is a very brief summary of many 
interviews which the correspondent of that newspaper secured 
here yesterday, and it pleased me so much that I wanted to give 
the good news as great a circulation as possible, and for that 
reason I made one of my very few requests for unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Which side of this is the gentleman on? 

Mr. MANN. I did not ask that question, and I would not in 
reference to inserting an item in the Rxconb, and I hope my 
friend from Kansas will not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the gentleman from New Jersey said 
he was pleased; which side was he on? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
I was pleased that the commissioners have decided apparently, 
according to this reliable authority, to make a reasonable in- 
crease in the rates asked for by the roads petitioning the 
commission. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to say to the gentleman I think 
that pleasure will not be unanimous in the country. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I hope the gentleman will not object to 
my pleasure in having this inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extract is as follows: 

“WASHINGTON, March 22. 


“The New York American to-day made a canvass of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners who will decide the rate 
advance by the railroads and found— 

First. The evidence is practically all in, with the exception of 
a few briefs, and there will be few if any additional hearings. 

“Second. The decision will be expedited, and may be looked 
for in about 40 days—not later than June 1. 

“Third. The impression, as gathered from the evidence, of 
need of increased rates, in whole or in part, is convincing, and 
the decisien will be favorable to the railroads. 

Fourth. The commissioners are keenly alive to the close- 
ness ef relationship of prosperity of the railroads with the 
prosperity of the business and general conditions throughout 
the country.” 


ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motiou was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 24, 1914. at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVH COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, exeeutive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting draft of 
a bill to authorize the War Department to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Philadelphia, Baltimere & Washington Railroad 
Co. for the establishment of boundary lines and the relocation 
of certain rights ef way in the vicinity of the Anacostia River, 
in the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 852); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, submitting 
estimates of deficiencies in appropriations required by the War 
Department for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914 (H. Doc. No. 853); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter frem the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, submitting a 
supplemental and additional estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $20,000 for headstones for graves of soldiers, required by 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 
(H. Doc. No. 854); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Acting Secretary of Commerce 
submitting an estimate of appropriation in the of $3,000 
for completing the establishment of a light and fog-signal 
station on the coast of Kauai Isiand, Hawaii (H. Doc. No. 855) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12291) 
to increase the limit of cost for the extension, remodeling, and 
improvement of the Pensacola (Fla.) post office and courthouse, 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 434), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 14685) to satisfy certain claims against 
the Government arising under the Navy Department, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
435), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14684) for the relief of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 436), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DIES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 10007) for the relief of A. J. Hodges, 
T. W. Hodges, and C. C. Hodges, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 437), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 10122) to credit Samuel M. Fitch, col- 
lector of internal revenue, first district of Illinois, on the books 
of the Treasury Department with the sum of $1,500 for cigar 
stamps lost or stolen in transit, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 488), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DIES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 10767) for the relief of John D. Baldwin, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 489), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. METZ, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 6506) for the relief of James T. McKenney, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 440), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. DIES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 13830) for the relief of William A. 
Howard, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 441), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS, 


Under clause 2 of Itule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. MOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 7136) for the relief of Mrs. Harvey 
Sayre, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
(No. 442), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4793) for the relief of John H. Gatts, reported the 
same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 448), which said 
bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3950) for the relief of Joseph P. Jones, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 444), which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9262) for the relief and benefit of the estate of 
Jesse Lee, deceased, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 445), which said bill and report were laid 
on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENOE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were dicharged from 
the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2521) granting a pension to William H. Mayo; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invaild Pensions, 


A bill (H. R. 14863) for the relief of the heirs of John M. 
King, deceased; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred 
te the Committee on War Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 14934) providing for the col- 
lecting of statistics as to production of wheat and other grains 
in the United States; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 14935) to provide for a site 
and building at Atlanta, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 14936) to authorize, em- 
power, and direct the President of the United States to employ 
officers and men of Army and Navy in railway and other 
Government construction work, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14987) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., two brass cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable out- 
fit of cannon balls, for the use of the T. M. Haskins Battery A, 
Company No. 33, Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr, TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 14938) making appro- 
priation to the State of Massachusetts jn accordance with chap- 
ter 265, third session Sixty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 14939) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Hindman, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14940) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Jenkins, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14941) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at McKee, Ky.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14942) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Inez, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14943) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Salyersville, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14944) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Booneville, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14945) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Whitesburg, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14946) to prohibit certain per- 
sons from being or becoming directors or officers of railroads 
and national banks and to fix the responsibility of persons act- 
ing as common directors or exercising control over interstate 
corporations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 14947) to prohibit interfer- 
ence with commerce among the States and Territories and with 
foreign nations, and to remoye obstructions thereto, and to pro- 
hibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable, or other means of communication between States 
and Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 14948) to establish fish-hatch- 
ing and fish-cultural stations in various States of the United 
States, and to authorize certain appropriations therefor; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14949) to amend “An 
act to define the term registered nurse, and to provide for the 
registration of nurses in the District of Columbia,’ approved 
February 9, 1907; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHERLBY: A bill (H. R. 14950) to authorize the city 
of Louisville, Ky., to open a parkway through the United States 
fish station and hatchery in Jefferson County, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14951) to au- 
thorize the entry of arid nonirrigable public lands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 14952) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at the 
city of Circleville, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 
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Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 14953) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ashfordby W. Wintermute; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 14954) granting a pension to 
William H. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14955) for the relief of Robert F. Brown 
and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr, BAILEY: A bill (H. R, 14956) to reimburse the post- 
master at Kegg, Pa., for money and stamps taken by burglars; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 14957) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Quinlan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARX of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1495S) granting 
an inerease of pension to Sarah A. Carpenter; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 14959) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Wagoner; to the Committee’ on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 14960) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank A, Perry; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 14961) granting a pen- 
sion to Alfred L. Runyan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 14962) granting a pension 
to Archi> M. Leighton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14903) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin F. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: (H. R. 14964) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 14965) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza L. Norwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14966) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Thurman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 14967) for the relief of 
the heirs of Sarah Dye, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14968) for the relief of Mrs. Richard A. 
Henderson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOXWORTH: A bill (H. R. 14969) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dallas F. Jarvis; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14970) for 
the relief of the estate of William Ferguson, deceased; to the 
Cominittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 14971) 
granting an increase of pension to Jennette Beardslee; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14972) granting an increase of pension to 
William Munson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 14973) for the relief of Albert 
J. Kreiss; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 14974) for the relief of the 
Plant Investment Co. of New York, N. T.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14975) for the relief 
of the heirs of Nancy Scroggins, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 14976) granting 
an increase of pension to Annie M. Luman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 14977) granting a pen- 
sion to Isidore Cohen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 14978) granting an increase 
of pension to Oliver C. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 14979) granting a pension to 
Edward C. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H, R. 14980) 
granting a pension to Rosa B. Wright; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 14981) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate Downey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14982) granting an increase of 
pension to Alfred Nicholas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ous, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14983) granting a pension to Charles Goff; 
to the Committee on Pensions. i 
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By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 14984) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Thomas C. Jerrold, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14985) for the relief of Dr. T. C. McKin- 
hey ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14986) granting a pen- 
sion to Walter L. Hammond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 14987) granting a pen- 
sion to John L. Lytle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14988) to remove 
the charge of desertion and grant an honorable discharge to 
John W. Balch; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 14989) granting a pension to 
William J. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14990) granting a pension to Delia May 
Prempert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 14991) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew J. Surface; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 14992) granting an in- 
8 of pension to Mary Harper; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Missouri 
Society of Retail Jewelers, favoring the Owen bill (S. 1556) and 
the Goeke bill (H. R. 2972); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of sundry citizens of Okmulgee, 
Okla., regarding the disposition of the Old Council House 
located at Okmulgee, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), resolutions of a mass meeting of citizens 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, under the auspices of Clan-na-Gael, 
of New York, protesting against the free-tolls provisions of the 
Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the Emmet memorial 
meeting at the Majestic Theater, of Buffalo, N. I., opposing the 
appropriation of money for the celebration of the One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the citizens’ committee, of 
29 Broadway, New York, protesting against the repeal of the 
free-tolls provisions of the Panama Canal act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolutions of sundry citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., protesting against the repeal of the free-tolis provision 
of the Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petition of the Filipino members of the 
United Filipino Club, of Brooklyn, favoring Philippine inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution from sundry citizens of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., protesting against the repeal of the free tolls pro- 
vision of the Panama Canal act; to the Committe: on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolutions from sundry citizens of Butte, 
Mont, protesting against the repeal of the free tolls provision 
of the canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of 300 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of various churches of Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK; Petition of 600 citizens of Ohio, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resoluticn of Local Union No. 509, of the United Mine 
Workers, asking for the release of Mother Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of 53 citizens of Coshocton, Ohio, against 
nation-wide prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
Ebensburg, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry citizens of the nine- 
teenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also (by request), petitions of 26 citizens of Altoona, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of sundry citizens of the twenty- 
second congressional district of Illinois, protesting against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARNHART: Petitions of 200 citizens of Laporte and 
Benton Counties, Ind., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 470 citizens of the thirteenth Indiana con- 
gressional district and sundry citizens of Kosciusko and Fulton 
Counties, Ind., fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various retail jewelers of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
protesting against passage of House bill 2972, relative to fraud 
in gold-filled watchcases; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of 812 citizens of the thirteenth district of 
Indiana, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. | 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Starke County, Ind., pro- 
testing against passage of the Sabbath-observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Memorial of various Irish socie- 
ties of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the repeal of 
canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of sundry citizens of Pauls- 
boro, Gloucester County, N. J., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALD AR: Petitions of Samuel Pell and H. O. Ray- 
mond, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring passage of the anticoupon 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Scandinavian-American Technical School 
and the Swedish Hospital in Brooklyn, favoring bill for erec- 
tion of monument to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the 
Library. 


Also, petition of the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, protesting against Prouty amendment to the George bill 
relative to taxation in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARY: A petition from The Twentieth Century 
Machinery Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., vigorously protesting against 
the passage of House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint 
resolutions 88 and 50, or any other prohibition measures which 
will prohibit the manufacture, sale, importation, or use of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States and its possessions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted at meeting of citizens in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening, March 20th, 1914, protest- 
ing against repeal of the free-tolls provisions of the Panama 
Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Also, a petition from the D. D. Weschler & Sons, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., vigorously protesting against any and all bills now 
before Congress or to be introduced in the future which pro- 
hibit or tend to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, sale, 
importation, or use of malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic 
beverages or liquors in and throughout the United States and 
its possessions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition from the Milwaukee Malting Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against the passage of any bills now before 
Congress or introduced in the future which prohibit or tend to 
prohibit the manufacture, distribution and sale, or importation 
or use of malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic beverages or 
liquors in and throughout the United States, its territories and 
possessions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Milwaukee Malting Co., protesting against 
any and all bills now before Congress or to be introduced in the 
future which prohibit or tend to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
importation, or use of malt, yinous, or spirituous or alcoholic 
beverages or liquors in and throughout the United States and 
its possessions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition from the Manitowoc Malting Co., of Manitowoc, 
Wis., vigorously protesting against any and all bills now before 
Congress or to be introduced in the future tending to prohibit 
the manufacture, distribution, sale, importation, or use of malt, 
vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic beverages or liquors in and 
throughout the United States, its Territories and possessions; 
te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition from the Manitowoc Malting Co., of Manitowoc, 
Wis., vigorously protesting against any and all bills now before 
Congress or to be introduced in the future which prohibit or 
tend to. prohibit -the manufacture, distribution and sale, or 
importation or use of malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic 


beverages or liquors in and throughout the United States or its 
possessions; to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition by the Kurth Company, Milwaukee, Wis., pro- 
testing against any bills now pending or to be introduced which 
if passed would prohibit the manufacture, distribution, and sale 
or importation or use of malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic 
beverages or liquors in and throughout the United States, its 
Territories and possessions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a petition from the Manitowoc Retailers’ Association, 
of Manitowoc, Wis., protesting against any and all bills now 
before Congress or to be introduced in the future which prohibit 
or tend to prohibit the manufacture, sale, importation, or use of 
malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic beverages or liquors in and 
throughout the United States and its possessions; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition from The William Rohr Sons Co., of Manitowoc, 
Wis., vigorously protesting against any bill which will prohibit 
or tend to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, sale, or im- 
portation of any kind of alcoholic beverages, malt, vinous, or 
spirituous liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a petition from the Citizens’ Association of Manitowoc, 
Wis., protesting against any and all bills now before Congress or 
to be introduced in the future which prohibit or tend to prohibit 
the manufacture, distribution and sale, or importation or use of 
malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic beverages or liquor in and 
throughout the United States, and its Territories and posses- 
sions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Federated Trades Council against in- 
crease of second-class postal rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. Snider, of Beloit, Wis., favoring House 
bill 2972, relative to guaranties of gold-filled watches; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, 
favoring an advance of 1 cent per pound in the mailing rates of 
magazines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds, 

Also, petition of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ 
Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring House bill 14288. 
relative to the separating of contracts for heating, plumbing, 
etc., from the general contract; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petitions of Henry Eckartin and 800 other 
citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Local No. 331, Bartenders’ 
Union, of Belvit, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, protesting against passage of Senate bill 121, relative to 
Federal inspection of grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Admiral Sampson Camp, No. 48, and Major 
General George F. Elliott Camp, No. 84, Department of New 
York, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage of 
House bill 13044, the widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petitions by various members of Local Union 
No. 174, Brewery Workers, of Red Wing, Minn., protesting 
against House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 
88 and 50, which resolutions provide for nation-wide prohibition 
of the manufacture, sale, and importation of alcoholic bev- 
erages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 36 citizens of sixth district 
of Missouri, for amendment or repeal of the Weeks-McLean 
game law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the sixth district of Mis- 
souri, in favor of a bill to provide for a tax upon persons, firms, 
or corporations engaged in interstate mail-order business (II. R. 
5308); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of the street railway operatives 
of Bridgeport, Conn., protesting against One hundred years 
peace celebration”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Spanish War veterans of 
St. Louis, Mo., favoring House bill 13044, providing pensions for 
widows of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring House bill 12864, relative to treatment of 
tuberculosis patients; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, Local Union No. 18, St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring House bill 11522; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: Memorials of C. A. Foreman, secre- 
tary of the Ministerial Alliance of Albuquerque, N. Mex.; J. A. 
Spence, C. W. Wesner, and 18 other members of the First Bap- 
tist Church of East Las Vegas, N. Mex.; and C. E. Anderson, 


1914. 


secretary of the Ministerial Association of East Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., protesting against any change in the act of August 24, 
1912, granting compensatory time to postal employees on one 
of the six days following the Sunday on which service is per- 
formed; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Hon. J. S. Hibbets, M. W. Swaim, and 
85 other citizens of Plainview, Chaves County, N. Mex., and 
vicinity, praying for the enactment of national farm-land bank 
legislation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Clermont 
County, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD; Petitions of various Scandinavian 
business and professional men of Jamestown; and of Lodge 
Pioneer, No. 216, Order of Vasa, of Jamaica; the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church Society; and other Swedish societies of New York 
City, all in the State of New York, favoring bill for erection 
of monument to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of New York City, protesting against repeal of canal-tolls 
exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Savannah, Ga., against bill prohibiting interlocking director- 
ates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
twelfth congressional district of Illinois, protesting against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
Union of Sharon, Pa., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 251 citizens of Mercer County, Pa., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Memorial of South Side Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, United Labor Council, various organi- 
zations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Central 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, all of Butler, and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Institute, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local No, 417, B. I. L., of Mount Pleasant, 
Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 125 citizens 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa., and 1,000 citizens of McKeesport, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: Petition of Division No. 
459 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railroads of America, of Bridgeport, Conn., against One hun- 
ree years of peace celebration”; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, Conn., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Petitions of sundry voters of the first 
congressional district of Colorado, protesting against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petition of sundry citizens of Spo- 
kane and Walla Walla, Wash., and by Union No. 74, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, of Spokane, Wash., against national 
probibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of various voters of the twenty- 
seventh congressional district of Pennsylvania, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Central Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, relative to increasing the efficiency 
of the chaplains of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petitions of 70 citizens of Shelocta, 93 citizens of Elder- 
ton, 330 citizens of Kittanning, 275 citizens of Worthington, 270 
citizens of Brockwayville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, fa- 
yoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Ben Paul, Jacob Haas, August 
Brentano, C. L. Hinkle, W. B. Hinkle, L. E. Fricke, Alex Gil- 
christ, H. F. Riechmann, G. L. Torian, Thomas Hunnell, Frank 
Schwegeman, Joseph F. Berridge, and Emil Weil, all of Evans- 
ville, Ind., protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Local No. 37, International 


Union of the United Brewery Workmen of the United States, 


protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Landers, Frary & Clark, of New Britain, 
Conn., protesting against permitting railroads to charge an extra 
amount of $2 per car for spotting «cr switching on to private 
tracks; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
protesting against the “One hundred years of peace celebra- 
tion among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. : 

Also, petition of the Citizens’ Committee of New York City, 
protesting against the repeal of the free-tolls provisions of the 
Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. - 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Waterbury, 
Conn., to permit the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Public Utilities Commission to deal with the situation regarding 
proposed changes in the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad system; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. MAHAN: Petitions of 25 members of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Willimantic; members of Montauk Avenue 
Baptist Church, of New London; Congregational Christian En- 
deavor Society of Saybrook; and Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Higganum, all in the State of Connecticut, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the New York Produce Exchange, 
protesting against passage of Senate bill 121, relative to Federal 
inspection of grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Kansas, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Petitions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Fairmont; S. D. B. Brotherhood, 
of Salem; Zane Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Whee- 
ling; the Methodist Protestant Church, of Clarksburg; Orion 
Grange, No. 47, rural delivery No. 8, of Weston; and W. D. 
Taylor and 15 other citizens of Wheeling, all in the State of 
West Virginia, for passage of House joint resolution 168, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
for nation-wide prohibition of the beverage traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of various banks of West Virginia, favoring 
amendment to income-tax law; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Memorial of the St. Patrick's Day Con- 
yention of United Irish Societies of San Francisco, Cal., protest- 
ing against repeal of canal tolls exemption; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petitions of 110 citizens 
of Barre, 62 citizens of Princeton, 41 citizens of West Boylston, 
80 citizens of Petersham, 35 citizens of Hardwick, 47 citizens of 
Clinton, 35 citizens of Ashbumham, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rutland Grange, No. 242, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring passage of House bill 11897, the farm-credit 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Also, petition of A. Seretto, of Worcester County, Mass., pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Petition of sundry citizens of 
New York City, against repeal of exemption clause in Panama 
Canal bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

‘Also, petition of the board of managers, New York Produce 
Exchange, against Senate bill 121, relative to standardization 
of grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petitions of 25 citizens of Mount Sterling, 
75 citizens of Timewell, 70 citizens of Virginia, 125 citizens of 
Hersmen, and sundry citizens of Scott County, all in the State 
of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petitions of 470 citizens of Campbell County, 
Ky., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of John Nussbaum and others, of 
Monmouth County, N. J., protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of letter carriers of the United States, relative 
to increase in pay and retirement pensions; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Embroidery and Lace Manufacturing As- 
sociation of New Jersey, relative to certain changes in House 
bill 11821; to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petitions of 400 citizens of Mar- 
shall, 57 citizens of East Le Roy, and 56 citizens of Benfield, 
all in the State of Michigan, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Detroit (Mich.) Review Club, favoring 
passage of bill for flood prevention; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Samuel Grinnell Relief Corps, No. 62, De- 
partment of Michigan, Grand Army of the Republic, protesting 
against any change in the American flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Nampa, Idaho, against Sunday delivery of mail; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Aliso, petition of the Ministerial Union of Nampa, Idaho, 
against Sunday delivery of mail; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petitions of C. E. Buzbee and others, 
of Tampa, Fla., protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Lake Alfred, Fla., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. J. Vorachik and others, of Thief River 
Falls, Minn., protesting against barring the Menace from the 
mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Ministerial Union of Crookston, Minn., 
protesting against section 6 of House bill 12928, relative to 
Sunday work in post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SWEET: Petition of sundry voters of fifth congres- 
sional district of Michigan, protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of 
Trade and churches of Beaver County, Pa., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of 78 citizens of Iowa, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of sundry citizens of Hancock, 
Hardin, and Logan Counties, Ohio, and of Vanlue, Ohio, rela- 
tive to national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. R. Brown, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, in oppo- 
sition to free tolls on the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i 

Also, petition of M. R. Brown, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, relative 
to the Mexican situation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of sundry citizens of Bay City, 
Mich., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
protesting against enactment of Sabbath observance bill (H. R. 
9674) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of men of the 
Methodist Episcopal and Baptist Churches of Fargo, N. Dak., 
az oring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 


SENATE. 
Torspax, March 24, 191}. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee believing that Thou art, 
and that Thou art a rewarder of them that diligently seek Thee. 
Our fathers found Thee in the councils of state, on the battle 
field, and in the quiet pursuits of peace. Thy law stands guard 
over the rights of men. Thy providence has refined the man- 
ners of the people. Thy Holy Spirit has breathed within us 
the hope of life eternal. 

In the Senate we desire to achieve the ideals of Christian life 
in civil government. We confess our national and individual 
sins before Thee. We pray Thee to forgive all, and give to us 
the continuance of Thy guidance, that we may yet attain unto 
the highest ideals of life in this great land of ours. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Vice President not only recog- 
nizes the constitutional right but believes in the principle of the 
right of petition. However, noticing the Record, the Vice Presi- 


dent observes that he is handing down petitions which are also 
being presented by Senators, and sometimes the same petition 
has been noted as many as three times in one day. 

The following petitions are presented with instructions to the 
clerk that if they be presented by Senators they shall not be 
included in the RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the members: 


of the Sunday school of the Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, of Washington, D, C., and a petition of the 
congregation of the Mt. Pleasant Methodist Protestant Church, 
of Pleasantville, N, J., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., remonstrating against the repeal of the exemption 
clause of the Panama Canal act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a memorial of the Estreicher Ahayath 
Achim Verein, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to provide an educational test for im- 
migrants to this country, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Robert Emmet Memorial 
Committee of the Irish Nationalists, of Buffalo, N. Y., remon- 
strating against an appropriation for the celebration of the 
so-called “One hundred years of peace among English-speaking 
peoples,” which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Herald-Telegram Chapel, 
Typographical Union No. 6, of New York City, N. Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to make lawful certain agree- 
ments between employees and laborers and persons engaged in 
agriculture or horticulture, and to limit the issuing of injune- 
tions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, III., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
celebration of the so-called “One hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Illinois, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to further restrict immigration, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide an educational test for immi- 
grants to this country, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Abilene, Tex., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Houston, 
Tex., remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Portland, 
Tipton, and South Bend, all in the State of Indiana, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bey- 
erages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Jefferson- 
yille and Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of Local Grange No. 
140, Patrons of Husbandry, of Plainfield, Conn., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to establish a system of rural 
eredits, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 459, 
Association of Street and Hlectric Railway Men, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., remonstrating against an appropriation for the celebra- 
tion of the so-called “One hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples,” which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. r 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union No. 143, 
of Danbury, Conn., remonstrating against any increase being 
made in the rate of postage on second-class mail matter, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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He also presented a memorial of Colonel Lewis Camp, No. 32, 
Sons of Veterans, of Essex, Conn., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the American flag, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Bridge- 
port, Danbury, Milford. Stratford, New Haven, and Hurley, 
and of Local Union No. 318, Bartenders’ Union, of Putnam, all 
in the State of Connecticut. remonstrating against the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Sidney Beach Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Branford, Conn., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation granting pensions to widows and or- 
phans of soldiers who served in the Spanish-American War, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STERLING presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Sturgis, S. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Nashville, Tenn., praying for an appropriation for the cele- 
bration of the so-called “One hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples,” which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Salina, Kans., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to establish a term of the United States district court at 
Salina, Kans., which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Goodwill Council, 
No. 4, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Plaistow, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the Lithuanian Citi- 
zens’ Association, of South Boston, Mass., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to provide an educational test for 
Pameran to this country, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Oakland, Cal., and a memorial of Local Union No. 507, Inter- 
national Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the United Irish Societies, of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide that the monument to Commodore Barry shall be in- 
scribed with the words “Father of the Navy,” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of San Jose, 
Cal, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the United Irish Societies 
of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of General Jacob H. Smith Camp, 
No. 6, Spanish War Veterans, of Fresno, Cal., praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting pensions to widows and 
orphans of soldiers who served in the Spanish-American War, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 5 

He also presented a petition of the congregations of the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Federated Churches of Goleta, Cal., 
praying for the suspension for one year of the proposed naval 
programs of the great powers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the First Congregational Church, of Bay City, and the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Algonac; the Literary 
Club of Millgrove; and the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Caro, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented a petition of Hazen S. Pingree Camp, No. 5, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Detroit, Mich., praying for 
the enactment of legislation granting pensicns to widews and 
orphans of soldiers and sailors who served in the Spanish- 
Ss War, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I send to the clerks’ desk 
and ask to have read a telegram from the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Telegram. ] 
New ORLEANS, LA., March 23, 191}. 
Hon. JAMES A. O’GorMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The New Orleans Association of Commerce, the largest commercial 
organization in the South, is strongly opposed to the repeal of cana! toll 
exemption for American coastwise vessels. We believe we voice the 
sentiment of the thinking poopie of the Gulf coast ports in this matter. 
We fail to see how the repeal of this clause would in any way benefit 
2 shipping. We also fall to see how the retention of this clause 
could in any way harm foreign shipping, due to the fact that it in- 
volves coastwise or domestic commerce only, and in which ENI ship- 
ping is debarred from competing. In any event, we think that not 
sufficient stress has been laid upon this essential distinction: American 
ships passing through the canal and trading in 8 ports will pay 
the same tolls as ships of foreign nations with which they compete. 
While we baye 5 proper respect for the opinion and wishes of the 
President of the United States, we differ with him vitally in this mat- 
ter. New Orleans is deeply concerned in the rehabilitation of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and we feel that this unnecessary repeal, if put 
into effect, would deal a staggering blow to American aspirations for a 
return to maritime importance. We hope that the fight qa and your 
associates are waging against the attempted repeal will successful, 
and desire to have our protest recorded in Congress, Senator JOSEPH 
EB. RANSDELL, of this State, is familiar with this organization and our 
attitude on this question, as Representative and Senator elect ROBERT 
F. Broussard and other members of the Louisiana delegation in the 
Senate and in the House. 

M. B. TREZEVANT, 
General Manager New Orleans Association of Commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I send to the clerks’ desk and ask to have 
read a telegram from Mr. John T. Rehill, editor of the White 
Plains Daily Argus, of the State of New York. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
Warre PLAINS, N. Y., March 23, 1914. 
Senator O'Gorman, 


Washington, D. O.: 

Stand by your guns. Eleven millions of Americans voted for a 
ratification of a free Panama Canal to American coastwise vessels. 
American money paid for a right of way through which to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to bring closer our coast lines, and Ameri- 
can money to the extent of $400.000,000 paid for this American water- 
way, generously agreeing that the canal thus created should be open 
to the ships of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of equality 
according to rules as prescribed by the United States and discriminating 
against no nation according to International law. In providing for an 
exemption from tolls of American coastwise vessels for the honor of our 
Nation let no American elected on such a platform reverse himself now. 
Arnold was a traitor to American arms. Let no American prove himself 
to be a traitor now to American diplomacy. English statesmen in con- 
tending that we are wrong now in our construction of treaty rights stand 
self-confessed before the world that they deliberately planned by the art 
of phraseology to rob a generous, friendly nation of the inherent ex- 
clusive rights accorded it by international law to trade among its own 
people without being mulcted. A nation thus self-indicted can well be 


watched, 
Jonn T. REHILL, 
Editor White Plains Daily Argus. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanie Canals. 
Mr. GORMAN. I send to the clerks’ desk and ask to have 
read a telegram from the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
[Telegram.] 
San Francisco, CAL., March 13, 191}. 
Hon, JAMES A. O'GORMAN, 


United States Senate. Washington, D. C.: 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce desires to express to you Its 
high appreciation of your consistent stand in favor of free tolls through 
Panama Canal to American vessels engaged In coastwise commerce, and 
to extend to you its hearty congratulations upon your very clear and 
convincing expressions in support of this measure. 


San Francisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
C. F. MICHAELS, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. On the evening of March 20 of this year 
a meeting of the citizens of the city of New York took place. 
The meeting was addressed by distinguished citizens, represent- 
ing the Republican, the Progressive, and the Democratic Par- 
ties. I send to the clerks’ desk the resolutions read and 
adopted at that meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What action does the Senator 
desire? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I ask to have the resolutions read and 
then referred to the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the reso- 
lutions were put in the Recorp yesterday. 
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Mr. O'GORMAN, Then I ask to have them merely referred 
at this time to the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, I send to the clerks’ desk and ask to have 
read a letter from Mr, William H. Burnett, a citizen of West 
New Brighton, N. Y. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

West New BRIGHTON, Staten ISLAND, March 17, 191}. 


Hon. James A. O'GORMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: I wish to enter with you my protest against the repeal 
of the present Panama Canal bill, and urge on you to vote against it 
and use your best endeavors with other representatives of the people 
to do likewise. 

As you doubtless are aware, for years there has been an agitation 
for some kind of protection for American shipping on the broad At- 
lantic, but we have never succeeded. The Panama Canal bill, as it 
reads to-day, would be some aid to American shipping, but throw 
the doors of the canal wide open, and it places us right where we are 
to-day, if not worse. 

We boast and brag of our power, our ability, and our wealth, and 
yet we are the weakest Nation on the earth that floats the water. 

Go up and down if you will, the North and East Rivers in Manhat- 
tan, and you will find the 


of our coas ers. 


resentative, to stand for the 
from the sentiments that I 
ther locali- 


not be doing w 
Now, let me see, when it goes to a vote, that your vote will be re- 
corded 8 It. 
ours, very truly, 
4 : W. H. BURNETT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I send to the clerks’ desk and ask to have 
read a communication from the Sergeant Hamilton Fish Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of the State of New York. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS Sercrant HAMILTON Frist Camp, No. 46, 
DEPARTMENT OF New YORKS, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 


New York, March 21, 1914. 
To the honorable the CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INTEROCKANIO CANALS COMMITTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Sin: At a regular muster of this camp held on March 20, it was 
unanimously resolved that this or; ization go on record as utterly 
op to the surrender of any of the benefits to our citizens arising 
out of the construction, ownership, and operation of the Panama a 
arguing, as we do, that any yielding to an unwise and unwarranted 
expediency of any of our legitimate rights In that which is undoubtedly 
our own would far outweigh in ultimate disastrous results any fancied 
security that be thought necessary for a temporary, insecure, and 
insincere protestation of a purchased friendship at a sacrifice of all 
harmony in our future forei and domestic relations by those who are 
opposed: to the principle of free tolls in the Panama Canal to our own 
coastwise shipping within our own waters and along our own coast; and 

Whereas the Panama Canal having been built entirely by the United 
States of America at the sacrifice of its own efforts and resources, we 
see no reason for, and are rs page A opposes to, any restrictions 
being imposed upon our coastwise shipping. that will deny to them the 
full enjoyment of our national watcrways, to which they are entitled 
by the 5 e wees 5 and operation of this stu- 

ndous engineering un ng; an 
benen it was never the intention of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence or the founders of this Great Republic to permit any 
interference in our internal affairs, nor has it since been the policy of 
those who carried forward the work of the fathers or to permit specious 
argument to lead us astray from the path of right and justice: There- 

‘ore be 

Resolved, That we call upon cur Representatives in Congress. and 
particularly your honorable committee, to urge upon all concerned to most 
emphatically repudiate the intermeddling of unfriendly influences, inimi- 
cal to the patriotic consideration of the just rights and interests of our 
citizens, an honorable conception of our country’s institutions, and a 
loyal support and earnest respect for all those things which have ever 
been dear to the heart of every true American; and be it 

Resolved, That rather than yield one iota of the just rights of our 
country it were 3 pas Abs abrogate all treaties that would shackle 
freedom in our ernal a J 

. W. R. Wurrine, Adjutant. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to present a telegram from former Sen- 
ator N. C. Blanchard, of Lonisiana, directed to Senator J. R. 
TrroRNTON, and I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


(Telegram.] 
Sueeverort, LA., March 24, 191}. 
Hon. J. R. THORNTON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Public sentiment in Louisiana overwhelmingly approves your course 
in standing by the President in matter of repeal of canal-tolls exemp- 
tion; nine-tenths of people of north and central Louisiana are that 
way; and we want Postmaster General given free hand in administra- 
tion of parcel-post law. 

N. C. BLANCHARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 


JOEN W. CUPP. 


Mr. BRISTOW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 201) for the relief of John W. Cupp, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 370) 
thereon. 

COPYRIGHTS. 


Mr. JAMES. From the Committee on Patents, I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9897) to amend 
section 12 of the act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of House bill 
No, 9897. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one question. I should like 
to ask the Senator if the bill as reported is the same as the 
bill passed by the House? 

Mr. JAMBS. It is just exactly as it was passed by the House. 
The only change the bill makes in existing law is that, instead of 
requiring two copies of a proposed copyright to be filed in the 
Library of Congress, it only requires one copy to be filed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That only applies, however, to foreign countries. 

Mr. JAMES. That is all; only to foreign countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, being a member of the 
Committee on Patents, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kentueky if the bill has been considered by that committee? 

Mr. JAMES. I have polled the committee, as I was unable 
to get a meeting of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did the Senator poll me? 

Mr. JAMES. At the time I was polling the committee I 
could not find the Senator, or I should have submitted the bill 
to him. if he has the slightest objection tò it, I will withdraw 
the request and make the report to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I can not object to what I do not know 
anything about. I have had no notice of a committee meeting, 
and as the biil had not been submitted to me, I was curious 
to know whether it had been considered by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? S 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 5025) for the relief of Robert F, Brown and others 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

a bill (S. 5026) for the relief of the estate of Adolph Roehl; 
an 

A bill (S. 5027) for the relief of the estate of A. L. P. Green; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5028) for the relief of Harry T, Herring; and 

A bill (S. 5029) for the relief of Charles M. Gourley; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5030) granting a pension to Michael Grace; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8. 5031) quieting the title to lot 44 in square 172 in 
the city of Washington; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. STERLING (for Mr. CRAWFORD) : ‘ 

A bill (S. 5032) granting an increase of pension to Oliver K. 
Landrew (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 5033) to provide for building a lighthouse and 
keeper’s dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Station, R. I.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5034) to increase the efficiency of the retired list 
of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5085) for the relief of Sarah T. Chamberlain; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5086) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
residing on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 5037) granting an increase of pension to James P. 
Barton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER (by request): 

A bill (S. 5038) relating to street improvements in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 5089) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Payette, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 5040) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hopkirk (with accompanying papers); and 

A bin (S. 5041) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
S. Draper (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 5042) legalizing certain conveyances heretofore 
made by the Central Pacific Railroad Co. and others within the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5043) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipu- 
lations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1902, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1901; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 5045) to prevent the nullification of State anti- 
gambling laws by international or interstate transmission of 
race-gambling bets or racing odds; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5046) for the promotion of Ensign Francis G. Blas- 
del, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of junior lieu- 
tenant on the retired list; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5047) granting a pension to Theodore F. Bayless; 

A bill (S. 5048) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Harrold (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5049) granting a pension to Alice Fitts Browning 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5050) to exclude Hindu laborers from the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) relative to certain appoint- 
ments in the Engineer Corps, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LANE: 5 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to amend section O of 
article 9 of the act of Congress approved June 7, 1897, with 
respect to lights required upon certain classes of fishing ves- 
sels; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU (S. DOO. NO. 457). 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. On behalf of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] I introduce a bill, with accompanying papers, 
which I ask to have received and appropriately referred. I ask 
that certain papers accompanying the bill may be printed. 

The bill (S. 5044) to establish the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau of the Library of Congress was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if it is a report on the bill 
which he desires to have printed? 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. No; certain papers accompanying 
the bill T desire to have printed, either in the Recorp or so that 
they will be available for the use of Members of the Senate. 
As I have said, I introduce the bill at the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is this a new bill? ‘There is a bill 
on the calendar for this purpose. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. This is a new bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill and the accompanying 
papers will be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. In connection with the bill I submit 
a statement prepared by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], giving the purpose of the proposed law. I ask that it 
may be printed as a document and that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Library to accompany the bill. 
st VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 

sh x 


COTTON FUTURES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the substitute of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the bill (S. 110) to regulate 
trading in cotton futures and provide for the standardization of 
“upland” and “gulf” cottons separately, which I ask may lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 

Amend, line 9, after the word “cotton,” as follows: 


Strike out the balance of said para: h and in Heu thereof insert: 
“to comply with the follo preiei 


“That such contract must in writing, 4 stating the terms 
of such contract and indicating the parties thereto and ed by the 
party to be charged, by himself or his agent, specify, or in a written 


memorandum attached thereto show, the number of 
volved in the contract, the price per 
inafter called the basis grade, at which the cotton is contracted to be 
bought or sold, the date of the purchase or sale, and the month in 
which the contract is to be fulfilled or settled, provide that the cotton 
therein mentioned or dealt with shall be within the grade limits fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; to wit, within the limits of middling 
fair and od ordinary, inclusive, on Government standards, and no 
other grade or es, and provide that in the settlement of such con- 
tract by the actual delivery of the cotton involved therein, where cot- 
ton other than the basis grade is delivered, the difference above or below 
the contract price which the receiver shall pay for such grades shail 
be determined as hereinafter provided. 

“That for the gon gen of this paragraph the differences above or 
below the contract price which the receiver shall pay for grades above 
or below the basis grade, in the settlement of a contract for the future 
delivery of cotton, mf the actual delivery of the cotton involved therein, 
shall be determined by the actual commercial differences in value 
thereof, established by bona fide sales of spot cotton of the same prados, 
respectively, made in the course of actual trade, upon the sixth busi- 
ness day prior to the settlement of the contract, in the market where 
the future transaction involved takes place and is consummated; and 
in the event that there be no bona fide spot market in which — 55 sales 
are made from day to day, at or in the place in which suc 
transaction takes place, then, and in that case, the said differences in 
value in the spot markets at five places designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as the said differences were established by the sales of 
ppor Pete of respectively, in such five markets u 
e 


ales of cotton in- 
und of middling cotton, here- 


the same grade, 
siness day prior to the settlement of the contract: Pro- 
vided, That for the purposes of this agraph such values in the said 

t markets be based upon the standards for grades of cotton fixed b 
the Secretary of re. That for the purposes of this paragrap 
the only markets which shall be considered bona fide spot markets shall 
be such as are designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. That in 
determining, pursuant to the provisions of this paragraph, what mar- 
kets are bona fide spot markets, the Secretary of 8 is directed 
to consider only markets in which spot cotton is sold in such volume 
and under such conditions as customarily to reflect accurately the price 
of middling cotton and the differences between the prices or values of 
middling cotton and other grades of cotton for which standards shall 
have been established by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“That such contract must further provide for oven running lots of 
units of 100 bales of the same grade. 

“That such contract must further provide that each bale of cotton 
tendered for delivery should be separately marked and ta: and the 
date of its arrival and classification indicated thereon, and that no cot- 
ton which has been certified for a longer period than one year can be 
tendered or delivered. 

“Such contract must further provide that no pro forma tender can 
be made, but actual delivery of classified cotton shall be made on the 
ist of the month at the same time that the buyer pays his money. 

“Such contract must further provide a limit of the staple tendered 
from seven-eighths to 14 inches. 

i atte section 1 insert a new section, to be known as section 2, as 
‘ollows ; 


cul 


such grades as are established for both ‘upland’ an 
shall not include cotton below good ordinary or above middling fair. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture also to ze 
according to des, stains, and tinges.” 

Amend by designa present section 2 as section 
3 ae after section 3, a new section, to be known as section 4, as 
‘ollows : 


“Sec. 4. That no person whose evidence is deemed material by the 
officer prosecuting on behalf of the United States shall withhoid his 
testimony because of complicity by him in any violation of this statute, 
but any such person so required to give evidence as a witness shall be 
exempt from prosecution in any court of the United States for the par- 
ticular offense in connection with the prosecution whereof such testi- 
mony was given.” 

3 1 815 ter section 4, a new section, to be known as section 5, as 
‘ollows : 

“ Sec. 5. It is hereby declared to be legal for any number of men or 
corporations to agree to purchase lint cotton and to further stipulate 
that the same is not to be sold by or through a cotton exchange which 
engaged selling futures.“ 


is in 
Amend by designating present section 3 as section 6. 
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Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 110) to regulate trading in 
cotton futures and provide for the standardization of “upland” 
and “gulf” cottons separately, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $213.63 to pay Royston C. Durnford, United States 
deputy surveyor for surveys of public land in Montana, for 
work executed by him and necessary to complete the lines of 
survey embraced in his contract No. 583, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50,000 for continuing the work of constructing roads 
and bridges within the diminished Shoshone or Wind River 
Reservation in Wyoming, ete., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$391.84 to reimburse Right Rey. N. S. Thomas, Episcopal bishop 
of Wyoming, for moneys expended in repairs to buildings on 
the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., intended to be proposed by 
him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to remove the restrictions from Indian 
allottees under the jurisdiction of the Quapaw Agency in Okla- 
homa whenever necessary to enable the trustees of any school 
district to acquire a site for a School building not to exceed 
5 acres in extent, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. O'GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


TRAFFIC IN OPIUM, 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the regis- 
tration of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a 
special tax upon all persons who produce, import, manufacture, 
compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium 
or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the resolution which I send 
to the desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Oregon will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 312) was read, as follows: 


Whereas section 5 of the act of August 24, 1912, 8 known as 
the Panama Canal act, provides that no tolls shall be levied upon 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States, and it is 
now insisted that said provision should be repealed, because, amongst 
other things, it is an unwise economic licy to grant tolls to such 
vessels and is in the nature of a subsidy to such vessels and the 
owners thereof; and 

Whereas it has been the policy of the United States for 100 years or 
more to nd large sums of money for river and harbor improve- 
ment and for the construction and maintenance of canals, over and 
through which vessels of all kinds have been permitted to pass 
without the payment of tolls; and 

Whereas this policy was expressly declared in section 4 of the river 
and harbor act of Jul , 1884, in the following terms, to wit: 

“Sec. 4. That no tolls or operating charges whatsoever shall be 
levied or collected upon any vessel or vessels, dredges, or other 
passing watercraft through any canal or other work for the improve- 
ment of navigation belonging to the United States; and for the pur- 
pose of preserving and continuing the use and navigation of said 
canals, rivers, and other public works. without interruption, the 
Secretary of War, upon the application of the chief engineer in 
charge of said works, is hereby authorized to draw his warrant or 
requisition from time to time upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the actual expenses of operating and keeping said works in 
repair, which warrants or requisitions shall be paid by the Secre- 
tary of the 3 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated : Provided, however, That an itemized statement of said 


expenses shall accompany the annual report of the Chief of Engi- 


neers”; and 

Whereas it has been the olicy of the United States to remove as far 
as possible all obstructions to domestic commerce and to use its 
waterways to this end, and as factors in the regulation of railroads 
for the benefit of the people of the whole country; an 

Whereas it is now pro band by bills introduced in Congress to reverse 
1 policy and to disregard the provisions of the act of July 5, 

an 


Whereas the United States has expended millions of dollars for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and the construction of canals 
for the purposes aforesaid, and in addition thereto the several States 
themselves have expended large sums for such purposes, some times 
in cooperation with the United States and some times to be used 
upon their own initiative and in their own way; and 

Whereas the Panama Canal has cost the United States more than 

00,000,000 and is built upon soil which belongs to the United 
tates and forms a part of the United States coast line; and 

Whereas if the tolls clause of the Panama Canal act is to be repealed 
and tolls are to be levied upon vessels engaged in the constwise trade 
of the United States the policy of the Goyernment is to be com- 
pletely reversed and the act of July 5, 1884, eventually repealed and 
tolls charged upon all the improved waterways and canals of the 
country, so that there might be uniform system for the use of these 
utilities; therefore, in anticipation of a ible repeal of the free- 
tolls clause of the Panama Canal act and of a reversal of the time- 
honored policy of the United States with reference to river and harbor 
Improvement and canal construction and operation of these Govern- 
ment utilities free of charge to all commerce, and in order to ascer- 
tain the facts in reference to these improvements: Be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, uested 

to furnish to the Senate of the United States the following e 

First, the amount expended by the United States in river and harbor 

improvement since fhe adoption of the Constitution; second, the amounts 

expended by the United States in the construction of canals covering 
the same period of time; third, the amounts that the several States 
have raised to be used in cooperation with the United States; fourth, 
the names of the rivers which have been improved and the amounts 
that have been expended on each, the harbors that have been improved, 
and the amounts that have been expended on each, the canals that have 
been constructed and improved and the amounts expended on each; 
fifth, the total commerce in tonnage and in value that passes through 
said rivers and harbors and canals; sixth, what charges are made for 
tolls on any thereof, and what amount of tolls would it be necessary 
to charge on each for the purpose of reimbursing the Government for 
the expenditures heretofore made and for the maintenance and up- 
keep thereof; seventh, what classes of vessels, whether domestic or for- 
eign, are permitted. to 18 through or into each of these rivers and 
harbors and canals, and what discrimination, if any, is made in favor 
of domestic shipping ; eighth, what amount might be realized by the 
United States if a reasonable toll were charged on all shipping passing 
through said rivers and harbors and canals; ninth, what, if an „ treaties 
are in force between the United States and any other foreign power 
which would prevent the United States from charging tolls against 
such foreign Governments even in cases where it might be determined 
to charge a toll on its own vessels 8 through such rivers, harbors, 
and canals; and tenth, what is the present cost r annum to the 

Date States for maintaining and operating said rivers, harbors, and 

canals 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution, because it 
only asks for information which I think the War Department 
can easily furnish. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have the floor, if the Senator will 
excuse me. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object, just the same. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator has the right to object, but 
I haye the floor. I think the Senator is a little bit discourteous 
to me. He has the right to object, but I have the right to the 
floor, and to maintain it without interruption from him for the 
purpose of objecting. I expected that there would be some 
objection to the resolution, Mr. President, but I ask for the in- 
formation just the same; and if we do not get it at this time 
there will be a time during the deliberations of the Senate on 
this and other measures when the information will be forth- 
coming, or at least that part of it which may be furnished by 
the War Department or the other departments of the Govern- 
ment. If the Senator insists on his objection, I shall ask that 
the resolution go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no desire to be discour- 
teous to my friend, and if he construes my objection, made per- 
haps somewhat prematurely, in that way, I certainly desire to 
apologize to him for any discourtesy that he may conceive to 
have been intended. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the resolution go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr, THOMAS. I desire to say, if I may be permitted, that 
my objection is not due to any desire to cut the Senator off or 
to prevent the consideration of this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said that my objection was not due to any 
desire to cut the Senator off or to be in the slightest degree dis- 
courteous to him, but it is on account of the condition of the 
calendar for the day. k 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the resolution may go over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion goes over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Colorado if he has any objection to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon securing the information called for by the 
resolution? Was the objection of the Senator directed to the 
request for the information or to the resolution or to some 
language in it? 
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Mr. THOMAS. My objection, Mr. President, was merely to 
the consideration of the resolution at this time. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRAB~, 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 311), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-third Congress, 
to send for persons and papers and to administer oaths and to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with any matter which may 
be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions of the Senate. 


JEWISH IMMIGRANTS. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, in connection with the pro- 
posed immigration bill, a committee of the National Jewish 
Immigration Council was appointed to examine into the ques- 
tion of illiteracy among the Jewish immigrants and its causes. 
The committee went into the matter thoroughly and prepared 
the document which I present and which, I think, is a very 
valuable contribution on the subject. I ask that it may be 
printed as a Senate document, and suggest that it be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to give notice that at the proper 
time I shall move to amend the standing rules of the Senate by 
adding thereto the following rule, to wit: 
Rule —. 

When the unfinished business has, of Reese pg consent, been tem- 
porarily laid aside and thereafter the Senate has, either by unanimous 
consent or by motion made and carried, proceedéd to the consideration 
of another question, such subsequent action shall not displace the unfin- 
ished business 8 at the time of adjournment the other q 
may not have been disposed of. 

This notice is given in accordance with Rule XL, and the pur- 
pose of the proposed rule is to provide that the unfinished busi- 
ness shall not be displaced when temporarily laid aside by 


unanimous consent. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 


CONSIDERATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that to-morrow, at some convenient time, I shall ask the Senate 
to take up for consideration the Army appropriation bill and 
the Military Academy appropriation bill. 


POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITORIES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the bill (H. R. 7967) to amend the act approved 
June 25, 1910, authorizing a postal savings system. It is a 
Post Office Department bill, unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. It simply permits an 
e of the amount of deposits in postal savings banks 
to $2,000. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think there is some objection to the bill, and 
I believe it would be well if the Senator would allow it to go 
over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I will not press it. The de- 
partment requested me to have it considered, if possible. 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a motion in the nature of a resolution, coming over from a pre- 
ceding day. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] that the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encour- 
age and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the motion may go over for the day 
without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the motion will go over without prejudice, 

IRRIGATION IN COLORADO. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on yesterday morning I gave 
notice that at the conclusion of morning business to-day I should 
ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
4405, known as the radium bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the impression 
that the notice of the Senator from Colorade [Mr. THomas] 
preceded the notice of the Senator from Montana, 


Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that. I was about to request 
Senators who have given earlier notices to give way, if they 
would be willing to Jo so, in order that the radium bill might 
be taken up and passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I fully appreciate he importance of the mat- 
ter which the Senator from Montan desires to bring before 
the Senate, and ordinarily I should be very glad to give way. 
In view of the fact, however, that in order to accommodate other 
Senators, I have been compelled to postpone several times the 
notice which I have inserted in the calendar that I should call 
up and discuss Senate joint resolution 117, I am quite anxious 
to finish what I have to say upon the subject at this time I 
shall endeavor to use as little as possible of the time of the 
Senate in view of the importance of the subject. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the fact that it would be scarcely 
courteous for me to insist upon the matter unless the Senator is 
quite willing to yield. If he does not desire to do so, of course 
I shall not press the request for the consideration of the radium 
measure at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should prefer to go on. 

Mr. WALSH. I believe, however, the fact will be appreci- 
ated that it is of the most urgent character: 

Mr. THOMAS. I fully realize that, and I sympathize with 
the desire of the Senator to secure action on the bill as soon as 
possible, Under the circumstances, however, I prefer to pro- 

Mr. President, the opinion of the Attorney General, instead 
of concluding this controversy, seems to haye stimulated the 
activities which were behind it. Within six months after its 
announcement Mr. Olney, as Secretary of State, on the 6th day 
of May, 1896, in a protocol of that date, signed by himself and 
the Mexican minister, appointed Col. Mills and Señor Osorno 
members of the International Boundary Commission, previously 
organized, and directed them to investigate and report as soon 
as practicable upon three propositions: 

1. The amount of 
canals constructed in the United 2 „ enn 

2. The average amount of water in said river, year b 
the construction of said irrigation canals and since sald. 
pies hee aad e mode, whether through 
constructed across the Rio Grande nea? El Pano, rex or Dienie, te 
so regulating the use of the waters of said river as to secure to each 
country concerned and to its inhabitants their legal and equitable 
rights and interests in sald waters, 

The subjects which this commission were required to deter- 
mine are incompatible with the counsel of the Department of 
Justice to the Department of State. It is, therefore, somewhat 
surprising to note that notwithstanding this fact the State De- 
partment persisted, and persisted almost immediately in recog- 
nizing and pressing the subject to some practical conclusion. 

On the 13th day of May of the same year the Department of 
State addressed a letter to Col. Mills, transmitting copies of 
this protocol in Spanish and English, one signed by the Mexi- 
can minister and the other by the Secretary of State, stating, 
in substance, that it was the desire of both Governments that 
the subjects mentioned in the protocol should be prosecuted 
without unnecessary delay to a completion within the stipulated 
period of eight months from May 6, 1896. In other words, this 
commission, intrusted with very important and far-reaching 
propositions, in the face of the Attorney General’s opinion, was 
urged to complete its duties within eight months from the date 
of the protocol, and it at once proceeded with the subject 
in hand. 

And it is noticeable that almost immediately after the com- 
mission was appointed one Andreas Horcasitas, assuming to 
represent the claimants of land on the Mexican side of the 
river who complained of this inquiry, addressed a letter con- 
cerning the subject to the Mexican Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions. I shall not read this letter, but the substance of it is 
a reassertion of the claims which were rejected by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as having no foundation in law or in equity 
and insisting upon the application to these claims of article T 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. This letter was dated 
June 22, 1896, and was transmitted by the Mexican Department 
of Foreign Affairs to the Mexican minister, and by that official 
to the Department of State. This succeeded the appointment of 
the commission by something more than one month, and imme 
diately upon the receipt of it activities were renewec in the 
State Department instead of referring the Mexican minister to 
the conclusions of the Attorney General. 

On the 8th day of August, within a very short time after its 
receipt by the Secretary of State, the Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rockhill, inclosed the Horcasitas letter to Col. Anson Mills, 
with the comment that the Mexican Government considered the 
petition well founded and suggested that the requested orders 


year, before 
construction, 
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to suspend further diversions of waters of the Rio Grande be 
issued. 

On the 29th day of October Col. Mills replied to the Secre- 
tary of State. I shall not read the entire communication, al- 
though it is what was once termed “ mighty interestin’ readin’.” 
In it he called attention to the fact that the Rio Grande Dam 
& Irrigation Co. (Ltd.) was then engaged in the preliminary 
work of dam construction at Elephant Butte, and concluded his 
letter as follows: 

1 have therefore to request that you ask the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold action on all these applications for dams and reser- 
voirs on the Rio Grande and its tributaries in New Mexico until you 
shall have received my further reply to your letter and determine 
whether or not you submit the petition of the Mexican Government to 
that department for consideration. 

On the 3ist day of the same month the Secretary of State 
addressed a communication to the Secretary of the Interior, 
based upon the receipt of the letter from Col. Mills, in which 
he communicates this request and makes it his own. Now, it 
will be noted that the request which Col. Mills made of the 
Secretary of State was that the latter should request the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to withhold action on all applications for 
further diversion dams or reservoirs upon the Rio Grande 
and its tributaries in the Territory of New Mexico; and in a 
subsequent letter written by Col. Milis, and found in Senate 
document 229, on page 11, the identical request is repeated. 
This letter, however, is a much longer one. It is dated the 17th 
day of November, 1896, and is a further reply to the letter of 
the Secretary of State to Col. Mills of date August 8. 

This letter is too long for insertion in the Recorp, but it con- 
tains two paragraphs that are of great interest in connection with 
the history of this transaction. The first appears on page 12. 
Referring to the proposed Rio Grande Dam at Elephant Butte 
he says: 

This proposed dam and reservoir is at a location called Elephant 
Butte, about 125 miles above El Paso, a distance so great that in this 
arid climate it is utterly impracticable to carry water to this vicinity, 
and consequently it will be of no benefit to agricultural interests here, 
notwithstanding the statement in their prospectus that they propose to 
Yeon water not only here in Texas but on the Mexican side of the 

Language could not be more emphatic as to the inefficiency 
and utter uselessness of a dam and reservoir at Elephant Butte 
for the purpose of subserving this Mexican controversy. On 
page 13 Col, Mills renews the suggestion that these papers be 
referred to the honorable the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the request that no further grants for reservoirs be made in 
New Mexico, 

On the 30th day of November, after the receipt of this letter, 
Mr. Olney writes to Secretary Francis, the letter being found 
in Document No. 154, on page 144, transmitting copies of the 
letters of Col. Mills to himself. In this letter he emphasizes 
what Col. Mills had said to him upon these two subjects. I 
read from page 145 of this same document: 


Col. Mills says that the proposed dam and reservoir of the Rio Grande 
Irrigation & Land Co, (Ltd.) is located about 125 miles above El Paso, 
and that it will be useless at that distance to furnish water for irriga- 
tion in the vicinity of El Paso and below. 


Secretary Franels replied to the Secretary of State on the 
19th day of December, 1896, the letter being found on page 19 
of Document No. 154, and accompanied by a copy of the order 
which he had made on December 5 in compliance with the re- 
quest of that official. I will read that order; 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 5, 1896. 


Sin: Your office is hereby directed to suspend action on any and 
all applications for right of way through public lands for the purpose 
of irrigation by using the waters of the Rio Grande River, or any of 
its tributaries, In the State of Colorado or in the Territory of New 
Mexico until further instructed by this department. 


To the COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


In his letter to the Secretary of State he says: 


Immediately upon receipt of your communication I addressed to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office directions that he suspend 
all applications for right of way through the public lands for the 
purposes of irrigation by using the waters of the Rio Grande River, 
oe an o its tributaries, in the State of Colorado or the Territory of 

ew Mexico. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question there. Was there any law at that time 
anthorizing the withdrawal of lands for any purpose save for 
fcrest reserves? 

Mr. THOMAS. I know of no law which justified the order 
of December 5, 1896. It was an arbitrary exercise of depart- 


mental authority, made without notice, in direct violation of 
the flaw. and having nothing to sustain it except the power of 
the depurtment to enforce it with impunity. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has that order remained intact to the 
present time? 
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Mr. THOMAS.. The order has remained intact, and it is now 
in force, notwithstanding repeated efforts on the part of those 
interested in the State we represent here to modify the rigors 
of its application in behalf of bona fide enterprises designed to 
utilize the floodwaters of the Rio Grande within the State 
which up to that time had not been appropriated, 

Sinister efforts to accomplish by law the same status which 
this order has created have been made in the interval, through 
the interposition of bills in Congress, efforts which would have 
been wholly unnecessary had the order been authorized. I 
call attention to one of them, found on page 57 of Document No. 
154 this is in 1898—being a rider tacked upon a bill to permit 
a right of way through public lands for tramroads and canals, 
and for other purposes: 


Provided, That nothing in this act or the act approved March 3, 1891 
entitled “An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur, * 
or the act approved February 26, 1897, entitled “An act to provide for 
the use and occupation of reservoir rights reserved,” shall be so con- 
strued as to authorize the appropriation or storage of waters of any 
stream or river, State, Interstate, or international, to which others be- 
low have ht by prior appropriation, or the obstruction or interfer- 
ence with the navigable capacity of such streams or rivers, and such 
e ee or storage, obstruction or interference is hereby pro- 


Still later another rider was sought to be attached to a meas- 
ure then pending in Congress, to this effect: 

That the Secretary of War is 8 authorized to secure in the State 
of Texas the necessary lands on which to build a dam on the Rio 
Grande at or near El Paso, in that State, No reservoir for the storage 
of water shall be built on the said river within the boundaries of the 
FEMMY of New Mexico without an act of Congress authorizing the 

Some of these measures were aimed more directly at New . 
Mexico than at the State of Colorado, doubtless because at the 
time its government was Territorial in character, and conse- 
quently it was unable to protect its interests as the State of 
Colorado conid. 

After the receipt of the letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Secretary of State Olney, on the 4th day of January. 
1897, communicated its contents to Col. Mills, and, referring to 
the order of the Secretary of the Interior, he said: 

This order was based upon a request made in your letter to this de- 
partment October 29, 1896, wherein you recommend that the Secretary 
of the Interlor should “withhold action on all these applications for 
dams and reseryoirs on the Rio Grande and its tributaries in New 
Mexico,” and it follows your language. 

It does nothing of the sort. It is vastly more comprehensive 
than the request, in that it included the State of Colorado, 
which in turn includes that part of the Rio Grande River where 
its headwaters and nearly all its tributaries in the United 
States have their origin. So the Secretary of State must either 
have misrend the communication of Col. Mills to him or the 
communication of the Secretary of the Interior to him in con- 
sequence of the first communication. By some sort of literary. 
Jugglery the request made by Col. Mills through the medium of 
the Secretary of State was applied to the waters of the State 
of Colorado, with the consequence that for nearly 18 years the 
flood waters of the Rio Grande within that State have been as 
much debarred from the operation of the laws of the State of 
Colorado as though that stream were entirely outside of its 
geographical boundaries. 

In this same letter the Secretary of State asks Col. Mills if 
the Rio Grande River is navigable “as an entirely distinct mat- 
ter,” although within little more than a year before he had the 
official opinion of the Attorney General of the United States, 
written at his own request and in response to his own direction, 
telling him that the river was not navigable, either in law or in 
fact, for a distance of about 200 miles below the point where it 
begins to be the boundary of the two countries, at El Paso. He 
had that opinion at the time. He was familiar with its contents, 
He knew that it was not navigable either as a distinct matter 
or otherwise. But he knew also that the question of nnviga- 
tion was essential to Federal jurisdiction of any controversy 
that might intervene between the international dam scheme and 
its ultimate consummation, and hence seemed determined to 
persist until he secured an opinion from somebody somewhere 
which would serve his ultimate purpose. 

It is very clear, therefore, why this peculiar inquiry should 
have been made of the man more directly interested, if we are 
to judge by his conduct, than any other person in the United 
States in the ultimate consummation of this enterprise, and it 
is equally clear that the Secretary must have known what the 
reply would be. 

Col. Mills answered this letter on January 7—within three 
days from the time it was written. I do not know that it is 
necessary to refer to his response at very great length. although 
the letter itself is replete throughout with interest and is a very 
important feature of this transaction. He concludes his com- 
ments upon the subject by saying that he assumes the river to 
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be navigable for some things; that is to say, for logs and, pos- 
sibly, other light-floating material. He says—and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is well to bear in mind what he said in 1888 in this con- 
nection, since he here directly contradicts himself: 

This navigability of the Rio Grande has been largely depleted, almost 
wholly destroyed, by the cutting off of the Rio Grande and its tribu- 


taries in Colorado and New Mexico. To which end the cutting off of 


the waters of the Pecos by present dams has to some extent con- 


2 * 
trion 8 therefore, that the further cutting off of the waters in 
that river would in a slight degree “injuriously affect the navigation 
of the Rio Grande and the rights of the citizens of Mexico under inter- 
national law and treaty.” 

We have here this remarkable situation: The Department of 
State, having asked for and obtained the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the navigability of the Rio Grande 
above El Paso and the opinion being adverse, seeks to be in- 
structed upon the same proposition from another and a most 
extraordinary source. The Secretary evidently determined to 
prosecute his inquiries in whatever direction would bring him 
congenial results. 

Hence we are now confronted with an officer of the United 
States Army instructing or assuming to instruct the Depart- 
ment of State, at the request of the latter, upon a proposition 
concerning which it had already received the official instruc- 
tions of the Attorney General of the United States and whose 
statement seems to have been much more acceptable to the De- 
partment of State than the opinion which it had solicited and 
obtained from the properly constituted source. 

Upon the receipt of Col. Mills’s assurance that this stream 
was, in his peculiar view, navigable, the Department of State 
entered into communication with the Department of War. On 
the 13th day of January Mr. Olney wrote to Col. Lamont, com- 
municating to him the letter of Col. Mills just received, and 
reviewed to some extent the history of this transaction. He 
calls attention to the fact that the Rio Grande Dam & Irriga- 
tion Co. is building a dam at Elephant Butte without the con- 
sent of the War Department and assuming to operate under 
authority derived from the Secretary of the Interior. Then he 
continues: 


As the proposed erection of this dam across the Rio Grande at Ele- 
phant Butte has given rise to an important and perpens inter- 
national question, Í have the honor to inquire whether the parties en- 
gaged in this enterprise * have obtained from you as Secretary 
of War the permission required by the act first above quoted. 

* . » > > * . 


In case it should be ascertained as a fact that the Rio Grande Dam 
& Irrigation Co. * * are, without the permission required by 
the act of July 13, 1892— 

And which, by the way, relates to navigable waters only— 
building or about to build a dam across a navigable river of the United 
States In a manner that will obstruct or impair the use of that river 
as a highway for commerce between the United States and a foreign 
country, or between the States of the Union, I have the honor to request 
that you will adopt such measures as are most effective to open the 
river and to keep it open to such navigation. 

He then refers to section 10 of the act of September 19, 1890, 
under which these questions are enforceable in the courts of the 
United States, and continues: 

To put you In more complete possession of the facts relating to the 
dam at Elephant Buttes, I inclose copy of the letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior, dated September 19, 1896, * * * and of the 
accompanying report of the Assistant Attorney General for the Interior 
Department, 

It is almost incredible that in such an important communica- 
tion the Secretary of State should have omitted the slightest 
reference to the opinion of the Attorney General, which he had 
himself previously solicited and obtained, and which opinion, 
as I have said, perhaps with too much iteration, completely dis- 
posed of every legal question connected with this miserable 
transaction. But nothing of the kind was done. Indeed, the 
studied indifference, the ignoring of this great opinion, is the 
most sinister feature of all the sinister features of this affair 
from its beginning to its end. It is fair to say that the De- 
partment of War can not be assumed to have been acquainted 
or to have taken judicial notice of the Attorney General's 
opinion. Indeed, I am inclined to think that if he had known 
of it he never would have written the letter to the Department 
of Justice to which I shall shortly refer. 

The Secretary of War referred this letter to a board of Army 
Engineers on the 15th day of January, 1897, which on the 5th 
day of February following reported substantially against the 
navigability of the stream aboye El Paso. - 

I refer very briefly to page 84 of Document 154. I shall not 
attempt to do more than state its conclusion. Maj. Ernst, in 
his report of January 19, 1899, is quoted, and the report ends 
with the statement that— 


From the above it would appear that at the time of the examination 
by Maj. Ernst the Rio Grande above El Paso was not considered a 


navigable stream, but only looked on as a means of irrigation. There 


is, however, I am informed, “a short period of high water when it is 
possible to raft or use flatboats in this part of the Rio Grande.” 

This information has all the earmarks of Geu. Anson Mills, 
since it is his language as found in another part of the docu- 
ment. 

On the 15th day of January—that being the date of the ref- 
erence by the War Department of the subject matter of the 
letter of the Secretary of State to the Secretary of War—Gen. 
Mills also wrote to The Adjutant General, in which letter he 
says, referring to his previous correspondence with the State 
Department: 

It has since occurred to me that from my knowledge of the condition, 
character, and regimen of the Rio Grande I should have added some 


facts and circumstances surrounding this question that render it 
unique 


As it certainly is— 


compared with other of our rivers that have had authoritative consid- 
eration by any branch of the Government in the matter of navigation. 

In all previous considerations I dare say that the questions were 
entirely local; that is to say, that the structures described and forbid- 
den in the act of September 19, 1890, to “obstruct or impair navga: 
tion” has (sic) been considered only with reference to the obstructio: 
— a Structure itself gives to the passage at the point where 
el 5 

Whatever may be said of the navigabllity of the Rio Grande at the 
point where the dam is proposed to be constructed-— 

This is the Elephant Butte Dam— 
there can be no question as to its navigability for many hundreds of 
miles upward from its mouth * * * 

A fact which nobody has ever denied and a fact which can 
not have the slightest, or could not have had the slightest, bear- 
ing upon the question in hand if limited to the head of naviga- 
tion of the river as established by the most irrefragable facts, 

I submit, therefore, whether this case is not so unique as to require, 
under the spirit of the law, a different and broader consideration, 
namely, as a river entire from the location of the proposed dam to the 
Guif; to determine in fairness whether the proposed dam would “ ob- 
struct or impair” a navigable river of the United States. 

In other words, Mr. President, it was necessary in order to 
overcome and destroy the private enterprise that the Govern- 
ment of the United States through its courts should take juris- 
diction, and it could only secure jurisdiction by uniquely in- 
jecting into the controversy the element of navigability. Hence, 
the reference to the Department of War; hence, the letters of 
Mills to Secretary Olney and The Adjutant General; hence, the 
entire conspiracy—for that is what it was—from February, 
1895, on which date full and lawful authority had been given by 
the Interior Department to the Rio Grande Co. to proceed with 
its worl: under the statutes of the United States. 

The War Department, through Secretary Lamont, after re- 
ceiving the engineers’ report, assumed that the construction of 
this dam would constitute an injury to navigation, and in the 
face both of the report and the opinion of Attorney General 
Harmon. So upon the 19th day of February Secretary Lamont 
addressed a letter to the Attorney General, based upon this as- 
sumption and asking for an opinion. He says: 


Under what purports to be authority for it to do so, granted in 1895 
by the Secretary of the Interior * * * the Rio Grande Dam & 
Irrigation Co. claims the 29 555 to construct a dam across the Rio Grande 
at Elephant Butte in New Mexico * * * and are about to do it. 

The Secretary of State has requested the Secretary of War to “ adopt 
such measures as are most effective to open the river and to keep it 
open to such navigation as it is naturally capable of affording for com- 
mercial traffic between the States or between any portion of the United 
States and Mexico.” 

Permission to construct the dam has not been given by the Secretary 
of War nor has he approved or authorized the same, The mouth of the 
Concho River, which empties Into the Rio Grande, is 325 miles below 
the site of the proposed dam— 

And I might say in passing that the river enters from the 
Mexican side of the stream from the south— 
and this river is the first material addition to the Rio Grande's volume 
of water below that CAAT From the mouth of the Concho up to El 
Paso, a distance of 200 miles, the Rio Grande has been demonstrated 
to be a navigable water and used as such in interstate commerce. 


I want to say here, Mr. President, without the slightest fear 
of contradiction, that it has not only never been demonstrated 
that such is the fact, but it is matter of common knowledge, ex- 
tending through the period of 100 years, that the river is not 
navigable in any respect whatever for a distance of 150 to 200 
miles below the site of the city of El Paso. This statement is 
nothing less than a reflection upon the intelligence of the Secre- 
tary. It is difficult to reconcile the assertion with that degree 
of information concerning such subjects which the head of a 
great department is supposed to possess. Yet I do not think 
the misstatement was intentional or deliberate. 

Above El Paso it does not appear to be used now for the purpose of 
navigation. 

How sinister is the expression, “does not appear to be used 
now for the purpose of navigation”! It never was and never 
can be so used. 


But from El Paso up to and including the site of the 
and a good many miles beyond that point, it has been 
for commercial and business purposes. 
of the river above El Paso, and inclu 
the conformation of the bed and banks o 
navigation, by reason of the deeper and more confined channel, more 


feasible than at El Paso. 
will check the flow of water 


The pro is to be such a one as 
in the river at Elephant Butte * + + so that the Rio Grande will 


be practically destroyed as a stream for many miles below Elephant 
Butte and its volume of water so diminished as to materially affect its 
e its entire course to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Your opinion is therefore requested as to whether, under existing 
state of the law, there is any way for the United States authorities to 
prevent the construction of the said dam, and if so, what the remedy is. 


The reader will search in vain for the slightest allusion or 
reference in this letter to the claims of Mexicans for damage 
resulting from deprivation of water for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, which was the original crux of the controversy, or to any- 
thing whatever except this matter of navigability, which, as I 
said, is here assumed, and falsely assumed; in saying which I 
do not mean to reflect upon the integrity of the late Secretary 
of War. I have no doubt this letter was written for him, placed 
before him, signed mechanically, and then sent to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a reply. 

It is not surprising, Mr. President, that the Attorney General 
paid no attention whatever to this new request. He had already 
expressed himself upon the subject to another department. No 
reference was made in this communication to what he had then 
said, notwithstanding the fact that it involved the same propo- 
sition. I say he paid no attention to it. My statement is made 
entirely upon the absence of anything that I can find in the 
documentary history of the affair bearing upon the subject. 
But the administration changed very soon afterwards, and a 
new Attorney General came into office. Thereupon an opinion 
Was rendered, in response to the note of Secretary Lamont, 
entirely congenial to the proponents of this scheme, which, in- 
stead of controverting, assumed the navigability of the river at 
Elephant Butte as its basis. That opinion, Mr. President, was 
rendered on the 24th day of April, 1897, and is reported in 
volume 21 of the Opinions of the Attorneys General, on page 
519. I shall simply ask permission to incorporate it in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, without stopping at present 
to read it. The opinion was prepared by Mr. Conrad Holmes, 
Solicitor General, and approved by Joseph McKenna, then Attor- 
ney General of the United States. It is significant, among other 
things, in that no reference whatever is made to the previous 
opinion of the Department of Justice. It reaches an entirely 
different conclusion, irreconcilable with that previously ren- 
dered by Mr. Harmon, and started the machinery of justice 
against this private enterprise, whose destruction was designed 
ab initio by the proponents of this movement to give Mexico 
the waters of Colorado, and who asserted that it was necessary 
to get it out of the way before the international dam scheme 
could be consummated. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). In 
the absence of objection, permission to insert the matter referred 
to will be granted. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE TO THA SECRETARY OF WAR. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1897, 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
April 8, referring te a previous correspondence between the Mexican 
5 at this capital and the ment of State, with reference to 
the attempted construction by the Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. of 
dams across the Rio Grande and to a request made by you February — 
for an opinion from this department on the question submitted, and 

ou “renew the request for an opinion on the question presented and 
2 attention to the pressing need of early action by your depart- 
ment.” 

I regret that compliance with your request for an opinion has been 
delayed by the resignation of officers of this department since the re- 
quest was received. 

Your letter of February — was as follows: 

“Under what purports to be authority for it to do so, 
1885 by the Secretary of the Interior under sections 18 to 21, pages 
1101 and 1102, volume 26, Statutes at Large, the Rio Grande Dam & 
Irrigation Co. claims the right to construct a dam across the Rio Grande 
River at Elephant Butte, in New Mexico, 125 miles above El Paso, and 
are about to do it. 

“The Secretary of State has requested the Secretary of War to 
adopt such measures as are most effective to open the river and to 
keep it open to such navigation as it is naturally capable of affording 
for commercial traffic between the States or between any portion of the 
United States and Mexico.“ 

“ Permission to construct the dam has not been given by the Secre- 
tary of War, nor has he aperonta or authorized tbe same. The mouth 
of the Concho River, which empties into the Rio Grande, is 325 miles 
below the site of the proposed dam, and this river is the first material 
addition to the Rio Grande's volume of water below that eho nts From 
the mouth of the Concho up to El Paso, a distance of miles, the 
Rio Grande has been demonstrated to be a navigable water, and used 
as such in interstate commerce, and it has been by Congress 
to be navigable water at El Paso. Above El Paso it does not appear to 
be used now for the purpose of navigation. But from El Paso to and 


granted in 


includin 
that point it 


1 of water than it does at EI Paso and ares 200 miles below 


miles beyond 
and. business 
a slightly greater 


the site of the proposed dam and 
ba propo: 4 good man 


gation, b 
easible 

“The proposed dam is to be such a one as will check th 
water in the river at Elephant Buttes entirely for a great mts A $ 
not all, of the year and posed it, and also distribute it from that 
point for purposes of irrigation, so that the Rio Grande will be practi- 
cally destroyed as a stream for many miles below Elephant Buttes and 
its volume of water so diminished as to materially affect its naviga- 
1 9 5 5 its entire course to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“ Your op ion is therefore requested as to whether, under the exist- 
ing state of the law, there is any way for the United States authorities 
8 the construction of the said dam, and if so, what the 

As I understand, the only authority which the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior possessed is claimed to have been conferred by ms 18 to 21 
of the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,” The sections referred te, and section 7, 
Public lands of the United States aad siete ar Wen Jer ian 18 Altes 

ates an ts of way fo 
. g y for irrigating ditches 


the country. 
the Secretary of War. 


the river and harbor act 
(26 Stat. 15 S et approved September 10, 1890 


by law, to the navigable capacity of 
nited States. 3 8 herel 


cont ina 
A ae aoa te ae may be 5 ; 
on of any circuit court exercising ju ction in any district 
in which such obstruction may 2 or may exist; pad proper 
may be instituted under the direction 
eneral of the United States,” 
n 7 of that approved July 13. 1892, is as follows: 
“That section 7 of the river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, 
be amended and reenacted so ds to read as follows: 
“* See. 7. That it shall not be lawful to build any wharf, pier, dol- 
phin, boom, dam, weir, breakwater, bulkhead, jetty, or structure of an 
ind outside established lines, or in any navigable waters of the Uni 
States where no r lines are or may be established, without the 
ssion of the Secretary of War, in any po roadstead, haven, 
arbor, navigable river, or other waters of United States, in such 
manner as shall obstruct or impair navigation, commerce, or anchorage 
of said waters; and it shall not be lawful hereafter to commence the 
construction of any bridge, bridge draw, bridge piers and abutments, 
causeway, or other works over or in any port, road, roadstead, hayen, 


pom age ne z Met or pte wg DF slede Ce ae — 775 . * 
y o egislative assem an „un e location an 
cop! of such bridge or other works have es submitted to and approved 


7 the Secretary of War, or to excavate or fill, or in any manner to 

ter or modify the course, location, condition, or capacity of any port, 
roadstead, haven, harbor, harbor of refuge, or inclosure within the limits 
of any ter, or of the channel any navigable water of the 
United States, unless approved and authorized by the Secretary of War: 
P ed, That this section shall not appl 


piers and abutments, or 
any State, over or in any 
stream, port, orgs haven, or arbor, or other navigable water not 


wholly within the of such State. 
The provisions are very definite and the answer to your inquiry is ob- 
ae the stream be a navigable one. This you assert and I assume it, 
ou say: 


“The proposed dam is to be such a one as will check the flow of water 
in the river at Elephant Buttes entirely for a great portion, if not all, 
of the year and impound it; and also distribute it from that point for 
purposes of irrigation, so that the Rio Grande will be practically de- 
stroyed as a stream for many miles below Elephant Buttes, and Its vol- 
ume of water so diminished as to materially affect its navigability 
throughout its entire course to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


The purposes of the company do not seem to be ambiguous. In its 
ros Nes (and. by the way, it is a foreign company chartered by 
ng and) it proclaims its purposes to be— 

. To create the largest artificial lake in the world. 


2. To obtain control of the entire flow of the Rio Grande in southern 
New Mexico, the only practical means of irrigating what is now con- 
sidered the finest fruit and wine country in the United States, and by 
controlling the water to control, to a t extent, the irrigable lands. 

3. To compel the owners of irrigable lands in the valley of the Rio 
Grande to convey one-half of thelr lands to the company in return for 
water rights to the other half, and to pay in addition a perpetual water 
rent of $1.50 per acre for every acre irrigated, or else to purchase water 
rights at the ruling rate from the company. 

4. To supply water to cities and towns for domestic and municipal 
purposes, and for milling and mechanical wer, for which (they say) 


The answer to 928 e therefore, Is: 

(1) That the Secretary of the Interior had no power under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 8, 1891, supra, to t the rights claimed. 

(2) That the remedy of the United States Is by injunction under sec- 
tion 10 of the act of September 19, 1890, supra; and that if the dam 
has been constructed, also by criminal prosecution. 


1914. 


Upon being advised that the obstruction has been or is about to be 
erected, I shall at once order proper proceedings to be instituted b; 
the United States district attorney under section 10 of the act approv 
September 19, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 454). 


3 Hol urs Conran, Solicitor General. 
The SECRETARY or WAR. 
l JosePH MCKENNA, Attorney General. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that opinion is remarkable in 
another respect, as is the letter which prompted its preparation. 
There is no reference whatever to the effect of the diversion of 
water in the States of Colorado and New Mexico from this river 
upon the navigability of the stream itselfi—none whatever. But 
the end desired was now attained. Shortly afterwards, on the 
24th day of May, 1897, the United States instituted its suit 
against the Rio Grande Dam & Navigation Co, in the district 
court of New Mexico for the proper district, alleging the con- 
struction of the dam to be an impediment to navigation, and 
asking for its abatement, together with a preliminary injunction 
restraining the continued construction of the dam and the 
reservoir pending the litigation. The injunction was granted, 
although I am unable to give the exact date of the writ. 

I shall not, Mr. President, occupy the time of the Senate in 
tracing the history of this litigation at this time. I shall on a 
future occasion refer to it at some length. Suffice it to say that 
every court to which the case was taken decided against the 
contention of the Government and, of course, against the navi- 
gabllity of the stream, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which in the one hundred and seventy-fourth 
volume decided every contention of the Government adversely, 
but reversed the case because certain evidence was excluded 
which was offered by the Government, tending to show the effect 
of the dam upon the waters of the stream at the point where 
it was concededly navigable, a great many miles below the 
Butte. It returned to the Supreme Court after the District 
Court and the Supreme Court of New Mexico had a second time 
considered all the evidence that was offered, together with the 
evidence previously received, and had again decided the case in 
the same way. It was again sent back because of the failure 
of the court below to give sufficient time to the Government to 
prepare its case; in other words, it seems to have been sent back 
in order to give the representatives of the Government an oppor- 
tunity to secure testimony favorable to its contention, which, 
up to that time, with all its great resources it had never been 
able to obtain. 

While the case was pending as the result of this second re- 
versal the Government filed a supplemental bill against the 
company, in which it asserted that having failed to complete 
its enterprise for the period of five years, it must, under the 
statutes, be construed to have forfeited the same, and had there- 
fore ceased to haye any rights whatever to the dam and reser- 
yoir site. The perpetual injunction previously granted against 
the company and its great enterprise, whose only sin was con- 
flict with the scheme of Gen. Mills and his Mexican coadjutors, 
was therefore affirmed. Lawyers interested in it will find the 
case reported in 215 United States. This final decree was en- 
tered against the Rio Grande Dam & Navigation Co. on De- 
cember 13, 1909, in the very teeth of the fact that the com- 
pany had been enjoined by the Government of the United States, 
during all of which time it had been unable to lift a finger in 
carrying out the enterprise. 

It is true that the Supreme Court of the United States found 
that the total amount of time between the institution of the 
suit and its final determination in which the injunction was 
not effective was equivalent to the five-year statutory period, 
but every man of experience knows that while a suit brought 
by the Government of the United States against an enterprise of 
this character is pending, the fact itself is an embargo and an 
injunction as complete and effective against obtaining capital 
to carry it on as any injunction or other inhibitory writ of a 
court of equity could possibly be. The decree was as unjust as 
the suit. It was founded upon a falsehood, and the decree was 
consistent with its foundation. 

Mr. President, the waging of the suit was with knowledge 
of its character. Between the time of the bringing of this suit 
and its first determination by the court below the President of 
the United States and his Cabinet were fully advised of its 
purposes, the absence of its equities and the effect of the suit, if 
successful, upon agricultural conditions in that section of the 
country. i 

The present Representative from New Mexico [Mr. FERGUS- 
son] was at that time a Delegate to the House. On the Ist 
day of June, 1897, shortly after this suit was brought, Mr. 
Fercusson addressed a letter to the Secretary of State calling 
attention to every feature of the controversy and inclosing a copy 
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of a letter to him from one J. A. Beaton, at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Now, bear in mind. Mr. President, that this suit was brought 
by the United States for the purpose of preventing the creation 
of an impediment to the navigability of the stream. I shall not 
read more than one extract from it, and then ask to incorporate 
the letter in my remarks. On page 18 Mr. FERGUSSON says: 


I am convinced that the scheme for the construction of an interna- 
tional dam was initiated for speculative purposes by persons who 
have bought or taken option on lands along the right and left banks 
in Texas and Mexico immediately below El Paso. The citizens of 
Mexico owning ditches and smali farms in that vicinity are said to 
have sold them to a syndicate of wealthy men. 


I ask to here insert Mr. FERGUSSON’s letter: 


H. B. FERGUSSON TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1897. 


Sin: Permit me to call your attention to a matter now pending in 
our department in which my constituents, the residents of the Terri- 
ory of New Mexico, have a aep interest. 

he Government of Mexico has made compiaint from time to time 
that the waters of the Rio Grande River were being 1 by 
the citizens of Colorado and of the Territory of New Mexico for irri- 
gating purposes to such an extent that the citizens of Mexico were not 
getting their legitimate share. These alleged rights, they claim, are 
secu to them under the terms of the seventh article of the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848 (9 Stat., 22) ; article 1, last 
clause, of the Gadsden treaty of December 30, 1853 110 Stat., 1031); 
article 3 ot the convention of November 12, 1884 (24 Stat., 1011); 
and article 5 of the convention of March 1, 1889 (26 Stat., 1512). 

The authorities of the Republic of Mexico have now, through their 
minister resident here, asked that the United States shall, at its own 
expense, construct an international dam across the Rio Grande River 
at, or near, El Paso, Tex., for the purpose of ponding the waters at 
that point for the use of the citizens of Mexico residing below there 
on the left bank of the stream. And the Mexican Government pro- 
poses that the United States shall bear all the expenses of con- 
structing such dam. use of the alleged damages which they say 
citizens of the Republic of Mexico have sustained in the past by reason 
of the excessive use of the water of that river and the consequent 
loss of their crops from time to time. It 8 be remarked that these 
alleged damages are wholly unliquidated; they have never been in- 
vest sna by any court or by the executive authorities, and I deny 
that they are just claims or such as can be proven. 

I am informed that a tentative draft of a treaty looking to the 
construction of such a dam been submitted for your considera- 
tion; also that it contemplates the prohibition of irrigating works 
on the Rio Grande and its tributaries north of El Paso. 

In view of the facts that the Rio Grande from its source in Colorado 
to El Paso lies wholly within the territory of the United States; that 
north of El Paso it is not navigable at any season of the year; that 
therefore the use of its waters within these limits is a matter to be 
determined by the respective legislatures of Colorado and New Mexico, 
and that the land along its banks can only be made productive for the 
sustenance of human life by the use of its waters in irrigating, it must 
be apparent that no effort should be made to deprive our own citizens 
of the right to use it without the gravest reasons. The claims of the 
citizens of Mexico can not be asserted under the ordinary law of 
nations, nor under the comity which usually exists between independ- 
ent sovereignties. They must find the right which they assert, if 
any ve written plainly in the subsisting treaties between the two 
countries. 

beg to say that in my judgment they have no such treaty rights. 
The articles and clauses of the treaties and conventions cited by Mr. 
Romero in asserting the claims of his ple will bear no such con- 
struction. No p of any of the said treaties or conventions under- 
takes to deal directly or remotely with the question of the use of the 
waters of the Rio Grande above the point where it becomes the bound- 
ary use between the two countries. 

e United States has no occasion for expending a large sum of 
money to provide water to irrigate the lands of the citizens of the 
Republic of Mexico. And to do this at the expense and for the 
oppression of the citizens of the Territory of New Mexico can find no 
justification in law or ey: - 

Speaking specially with reference to the Territory of New Mexico, 
I beg to say that large tracts of land on each side of the Rio Grande, 
southward from the point where it enters New Mexico from Colo- 
rado, are soppuen with irrigating ditches, and abundance of water 
is taken from the river, and this appropriation of its waters is at least 
as old as any alleged rights of the citizens of Mexico. Of iate years 
the citizens of Colorado have made such extensive use of the water 
inside their own State that the supply which now passes into New 

Mexico is entirely inadequate. Crops perish for lack of water, and 
unless storm waters can be conserved for use that part of the Territory 
is in danger of returning to its former arid condition. For this we 
have no 8 although the persons thus appropriating the waters 
of the upper Rio Grande to our great detriment are our fellow citizens 
of the United States. 

I shall not, therefore, believe it possible that an attempt will be 
made by our national authorities to deprive us of the use of such water 
as now flows into the river from our own watersheds for the benefit of 
nonresident aliens, nor of the privilege of constructing dams in that 
natural watercourse to catch the storm waters. If the report of 
Col. Mills is correct, the proposed international dam can only be made 
a success for the purpose contemplated by prohibiting any further 
use of the waters of the river or its tributaries by the people of New 
Mexico. ‘That would be destructive of large existing interests; would 
impoverish hundreds of owners of small farms, and forever prevent 
any prosene in that part of the Territory. And thus the lands on 
the nor and south, which have been redeemed and made produc- 
tive, would again be worthless desert. 

I am convinced that the scheme for the construction of an interna- 
tional dam was initiated for speculative purposes by persons who have 
bought or taken option on lands slong the right and left banks in Texas 
and Mexico lately below El Paso. The citizens of Mexico own- 
ing ditckes and smal! farms in that vicinity are said to have sold them 
to a 8 of wealthy men. 

In view of the premises, and the vast interests that my people have 
at stake in this matter, I respectfully protest against any treaty or con- 
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vention which would directly or ultimately deprive the citizens of New 
Mexico of the right to use any or all of the water of the Rio Grande 
River within the geographical limits of the Territory; and should such 
a trea or convention come before you for consideration, I most 
res ly ask to be heard before any conclusion is reached thereon. 


1 sir, yours, with great respec 
* boy 5 t, H. B. FERGUSSON, 
Delegate in Congress. 


Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., June 22, 1897. 
Sim: Permit me to file a copy of a letter just received as addendum 
to a letter filed with you by me concerning the proposed international 
dam at El Paso. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


The letter which Mr. Frerausson incloses from Mr. Beaton is 
most interesting. He says: 
DEAR Sm: There is a small mae in regard to the irrigation ques- 


ved any attention from the press 
1 mile above El Paso, 
This is 


dam 

said to be over 100 * old, and is built of cement and rock. As 
a Sil epre the antiquity of the site.” 
aug here isn't. a drop of water, practically, that can pass this dam 
except by paming over the top. In view of this fact, navigation would 
ap to fit only for turnpike sailors. 

am not Interested in this matter directly or Indirectly, except as Is 
every other citizen of New Mexico, and my excuse for t up your 
time is, as stated at the top of this, that no one seems to know of that 
dam, 

Of course, Mr. President, the existence of that dam, con- 
structed a hundred years previous to this time and maintained 
during the interval, was a complete impediment to the naviga- 
bility of the stream at a point 114 miles below where the Rio 
Grande construction was to be located. That was called to the 
attention of the Secretary. 

On the Tth day of Augnst, 1897, one Frank Burke, of Mesilla 
Park, N. Mex., addressed a letter to the President of the United 
States upon the same subject. That letter is found in Senate 
Document No. 229, heretofore referred to, page 195, and as the 
letter is comparatively short, I am going to read it into the 
RECORD : 

My Dear Sm: May I kin call your attention to the act of one 
of your Cabinet officers which has ca a great deal of 
depressed our local market and kept out fro 
the United States this pas and y koang out indirectly another 
$1,000,000 which would natural foll 
located on the Rio Grande, 40 miles up, north of El Paso, Tex. We 
are 4 miles from Las Cruces. Last in May, this river was dry 
s dry nearly every year 
a rock-and-cement dam 


H. B. FERGUSSON. 


to us r, drought-stricken United States citizens a dam 
100 miles up from El Paso and north of Mexico’s north line, store 
water in times of floods an h water in A ow, the Mexican 


man can wade it. 

On the 12th day of January, 1898, one Ernest Dale Owen 
addressed a long letter upon this subject to the President, dupli- 
cates of which he sent to the Secretary of State and to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. ‘This letter, Mr. President, is too long 
for me to read in its entirety. Suffice it to say that it pre- 
sented to the consideration of the Chief Magistrate of the Union 
every proposition bearing upon the purposes and physical char- 
acter of the proposed enterprise and the effect of this Govern- 
ment suit upon it, together with the utter absence of any cause 
of action inuring to the Government because of the proposed 
construction. But there are some things in connection with 
this letter that I do wish to refer to. I read one paragraph 
from page 196: 

The dam proposed to be bullt 

This is the international dam, which was still in contempla- 
tion and was to be constructed at El Paso— 
will be 60 feet high, covering an area about 15 miles long 

Of course this refers to the reservoir and not to the dam— 


and an average, I am told, of about 7 miles wide. The average depth 
of the water when the dam should be full would be about 30 feet. 
This storage, then, would have a capacity of nearly 2,000,000 acre-feet 
of water. One acre-foot of stored water, it is estimated, is sufficient 
for the irrigation of 1 acre of land in that climate; that is to say, there 
is vias Cae for the service of land about 24 inches of water, 12 inches 
of which can be relied upon from the flood in season and 12 inches 

By practical men who know the situa- 
tion this is considered as ample. 


te, th 

posed storage would be enough to supply 2.000.000 acres of land. By 
the farthest stretch more than 150, acres of frrigable land could 
not be found in both the El Paso and Juarez Valleys altogether. This 
storage, then, would be twelve times larger than is necessary. Giving 
a liberal allowance, and estimating that a reservoir there should be 
constructed to supply 200,000 acres, it is, even at this calculation, which 
is more than is necessary from a practical standpoint, ten times as 
large as is necessary. 


more to be supplied by storage. 


On page 198, speaking of the Mesilla Valley, which the pri- 
vate enterprise was intended to subserve, he says: 


can 
as much right to the American water 


rther up the valley from having any 
rossly unjust and is one that fs about to 
verument against our own people. 

On the question of navigability, this gentleman says: 


The claim that the Rio Grande is navigable or that its navigabili 
is Impaired below the point where it becomes the boundary ——— TH 
United States and Mexico is too absurd to be seriously considered for 
1 who has been there. In the torrential season the 

to pieces any craft that should be attempted to be 
upon It. In the dry season I have frequently walked across the 
e Rio Grande dry-shod. At greater portions of the year—for 
8 at El Paso—the river is but a few inches deep. But, further, 
Mexico has herself constructed at the head of her main ditch supplying 
the Juarez Yaley nearly 8 the point where the Government sta- 
tion known as Olid Fort Bliss used to be located, a diverting wier or 
which, without anything else whatever, would be a complete 
obstruction to 9 Mexico, then, is in no position to say that 
enough water must left in the river for navigation, even if this were 
otherwise ble, when she herself has erected a barrier that would 
make this sible. This of itself would be a violation of the treaty 
u the p: of Mexico if the river were navigable. ‘The diversion of 
water by this weir built by the Mexican Government is quite as 
much a diversion of the water that would prevent navigation below as 
if It were taken out by any other system of dams built by Americans. 


Now, Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that the Gov- 
ernment and its chief officials were abundantly informed, I do 
not discover that any reply whatever was made to these com- 
munications. The suit proceeded. The Government, as I have 
stated, was insistent upon the interference of this proposed 
enterprise with the navigability of the stream. The then 
Attorney General, Mr. Griggs, wrote a letter upon the subject 
to the Secretary of State on the 15th day of March, 1900— 
Senate Document No. 154, pages 70 and 71. The concluding 
paragraph of that letter is as follows: 

I would point out to you, however, that the sole basis of jurisdiction 
in the Federal courts, so far as the United States Government is con- 
cerned, is interference with the navigable capacity of the stream. The 


use of the waters of the river for purposes of irrigation is not a use 


connected with the lation of commerce, and the act under which 


the present suit is maintained against the Rio Grande Dam & 
Irrigation (sic) Co. is one solely for the protection of commerce. 


Mr. President, how could this suit in the slightest degree 
have protected commerce in any of its features? The naviga- 
bility of a stream is one thing, and the question whether it is 
really used for that purpose, or rather for commercial pur- 
poses because of its navigability, is entirely another. It is 
history, Mr. President, that the Rio Grande River, even at places 
where it is navigable, has not been used for the purposes of 
commerce, except perhaps in the most limited and local degree, 
for 50 or 60 years past. The pretense given by the act of 1890— 
for it is a pretense whenever it is used as it was used by the 
Government in cases of this kind—that the navigability of the 
stream is equivalent to its actual use for commercial purposes 
by the people of the United States is an abuse of authority 
designed to subserve a beneficent purpose. Instead of being 
brought for the promotion or the protection of commerce, this 
suit was brought to destroy a legitimate enterprise in order to 
promote another enterprise whose history is a shameful and 
humiliating chapter in American diplomacy. 

Shortly after Attorney General Griggs wrote this letter, the 
Government, in February, 1901, proposed an adjustment of this 
suit, which it pretended to have brought for the protection and 
promotion of commerce. The Government representatives made 
this proposition: 

Government representatives in conference agree Government abandon 
action, and official sanction and protection to be extended to company, 
provided the company consents to undertake construction of su cient 
structures to furnish residents of El Paso and Juarez with a fair pro- 
portion of waters without discrimination in favor of New Mexico. Bis- 
crimination to be prevented by means of commissioners to be appointed 
by Government. Company's spate to be guaranteed by new ey 
between United States and Mexico or by act of Congress. If declined, 
suit will be continued, and the Government will carry to Supreme Court, 
Wash n. If accepted, suit must be 8 pending completion 
of arrangements and Government ratification. Advise as to the course 
to be pursued. 


The company rejected the proposition, which was a flagrant 
negation of every pretense upon which the suit was based and 
was being prosecuted, and which also was in direct conflict 
with Gen. Mills’s previously reiterated statement that the erec- 
tion of the dam and the creation of the reservoir at Elephant 
Butte, 114 miles away, would be absolutely useless to subserve 
the purposes intended to be subserved by the proposed creation 
of the international dam upon the border. 


1914. 


It will be noted that in this proposal not one word was said 
about navigation. That miserable subterfuge never had the 
slightest thing to support it from the time it entered into this 
controversy until it finally succeeded in establishing the pur- 
poses for which it was invoked. The Government's contention 
always was that the dam location at Elephant Butte was un- 
suitable for the international purposes pretended to be sub- 
served. 

I come now to what occurred pending this suit and before its 
final determination, merely observing that immediately after it 
was finally disposed of the same people, the same interests, the 
same Government that had been contending all the time that the 
Elephant Butte Dam was an obstruction to the navigation of 
the river, began the preparations for the construction of the 
so-called international dam at that identical place. It is re- 
markable that a dam constructed by private enterprise should 
be an obstruction to navigation, while the same dam constructed 
by governmental enterprise should not obstruct or interfere with 
such navigation. 

On the 27th day of June, 1904, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay, suggested that “a solution of the problem of water dis- 
tribution to those dependent upon the waters of the Rio Grande 
could be found under the terms of the reclamation act of 1902.“ 
Here enters another of the many peculiar features of this 
transaction. ‘This suggestion of the Secretary of State is re- 
ferred to in Document 39 of the House of Representatives, 
Sixty-second Congress, page 13; and it would be a most inter- 
esting query, if we could follow it successfully, to ascertain 
who inspired the Secretary of State to make any such sugges- 
tion. But it is equally interesting to note that the Reclamation 
Bureau prompily responded, and in its third annual report, 
pages 396 to 426, recommends this as a reclamation project. 

Let me refer now to the reclamation act of 1902 for a mo- 
ment, in order to state just what its purposes were. 

In the arid West are great tracts of land which can be made 
fruitful only by impounding the floodwaters of the country and 
using them for that purpose. The expense of impounding is 
prohibitive to private enterprise in many instances, but quite 
within the power of a great Government like ours. The project 
of reclamation, therefore, was a most interesting and impor- 
tant one for a number of years before it finally crystallized 
into the act of 1902. Through the efforts of my colleague [Mr. 
SHAFROTH], Mr. MONDELL, of Wyoming, and Representative 
(now Senator) NxWIAN DS, of Nevada, a plan was finally for- 
mulated which found acceptance and became the law. Under 
that plan it was provided that the Government, from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands in the respective States where 
the public domain was located, should carry on these works of 
reclamation, and the lands which were to be reclaimed were to 
be sold by the Government in small tracts of 40 or 60 acres or- 
thereabouts, and the owners of these lands should reimburse 
the reclamation fund by paying certain percentages of the 
purchase price running through a series of years, the fund 
therefore being practically a loan of the Government to these 
enterprises, and to be reimbursed by the enterprises themselves. 
Of course, that presupposes the application of this doctrine to 
the public domain—not to lands in Mexico and Texas, not to 
lands in private ownership, but to the public domain of the 
United States—and as such it became one of the most popular 
of all of the policies of Mr. Roosevelt's administration. 

To apply the purpose of and the appropriation for such an 
enterprise to an affair partly international and partly private 
is at least, upon the face of it, extraordinary. That it should 
have occurred to anyone, and especially so intelligent a states- 
man as Mr. Hay, is somewhat remarkable. It is the more 
remarkable in that the private end of the project was designed 
to supply water to lands in the State of Texas as well as in the 
Territory of New Mexico, when every schoolboy knows that 
there never was an acre of public land in Texas at any time, 
except, of course, the land which belonged to the State, and 
which might in that sense be called public land. What I mean 
is that the United States Government never had title to a 
foot of territory in Texas except as it owns sites for public 
buildings, fortifications, Army posts, and so forth. 

At this interesting period in the progress of this matter the 
State of Texas appeared. I presume it was embraced in the 
scheme for local and also for political reasons upon the theory 
that the success of the scheme required the cooperation of that 
State. On the 25th day of February, 1905, Congress enacted a 
law entitled 
An act relating to the construction of a dam and reservoir on the Rio 


Grande, in New Mexico, for the impounding of the flood waters of 
d river for the purposes of irrigation. 


Bo it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the provisions 


shall be extended for 
‘© the portion of the State of Texas bordering 
irrigated from a dam to be con- 

of New Mexico, on the Rio 

t river, and if there shall be 
to be sufficient land in New Mexico and in Texas which 
can be supplied with the stored water at a cost which shall render the 
project 3 and return to the tion fund the cost of m 


ent the Secretary of the Interior may proceed with 
work of constructing a dam on the Rio Grande as part of the general 
system of ir tion, should conditions as 

be found sa ctory. 


It will be noted that this statute confines its operation to a 
very small section of the State of Texas. 

Here is a statute which perverts the purpose of and misap- 
propriates the funds provided by the reclamation act for the 
purpose of carrying out its terms and provisions. Under the 
terms of that act money received by the Government from the 
sale of public lands in Colorado must be used there. It eould 
not be used for reclamation purposes in the State of Wyoming or 
the State of New Mexico, and vice versa; yet here is an act 
which takes the whole fund, if necessary, and devotes it to the 
reclamation of land owned either by the State of Texas or 
by citizens of the State of Texas or by others in fee. The 
statute concerning this matter was changed in 1900 so as to 
conform with this new situation. 

Afterwards, and on the 12th day of June, 1906, the statute 
of e 1905, was supplemented by still another, which 
provides: 


That the provisions of the act entitled “An act ropria: the 
receipts from the sale and of public Iands in certain States 
and tories to the construction of i ti 


902. be, and same are 
extended so as to include and apply to the State of Texas. 

No discretion is left to the Secretary of the Interior by this 
last statute, but the reclamation act is made bodily to apply 
to the great State of Texas throughout its entire domain, doubt- 
less because it was a necessary condition to the consummation 
of this scheme. 


On June 30, 1908, as appears in Thirty-fourth Statutes at 
Large, page 1357, Congress appropriated $1,000,000 out of the 


general fund— 
Toward the construction of a dam for stor! and 1 60,009 
o Grande at the point 
ia Madre now exist, above the ci 


acre-feet of water aerar Í in the bed of the 
where the headworks of the A 

a convention between the Uni 
anuary 16, 1907, * * * 


of Juarez, 
States and 
tary of the Interior in connection with the irrigation pro 
Rio Grande: Provided, That the balance of the cost of sa tion 
por over and above the amount herein 8 shall be allotted 
the Secretary of the Interior, as may needed and as may be 
available from time to from the reclamation fand and collected 
from the settlers and owners of the land benefited under the provisions 
of the reclamation act approved June 17, 1902, and acts supplemental 
thereto or amendatory thereof. 


That appropriation is all that I have been able to discover ont 
of the general fund toward this enterprise. I shall come to its 
cost later; but it is significant that this treaty was ratified very 
shortly after the Texas statutes were enacted. 

On the 23d day of May, 1910, the Secretary of the Interior, 
in his report upon this project, says: 

If the Engle Dam position were one in which onty the citizens 
of this coun were interested, I would not feel justified at this time 
in taking any action looking to its construction from moneys in the 
reclamat fund if bz 80 do the completion of other projects would 
thereby be delayed. ut said dam occupies a different tis than the 


other approved projects, in that it is one in which the citizens of the 
E Pieds of Mexico are interested, and the faith of this Government 


p by solemn treaty to begin and complete it at as early a date 
as possible. To carry out the provisions of the treaty Congress, by 
act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1857), made 


a direct 9 
of $1,000,000 and at the same time provided that the balance of the 
cost of said Irrigation project" be paid “from the reclamation fund.” 


In view, bre of our treaty obligations with the Republie of 


the said act of Congress, I feel that it is incumbent upon 
this department to construct said dam as soon as possible, even though 
the completion of other projects be delayed thereby. I therefore direct 
you to advise the engineers “ to so hom the work 2s to be ready to begin 
upon the foundations in July, 1911.” . 

Mr. President, if this means anything it means that this 
Engle Dam proposition is foreign to and entirely outside of the 
spirit and letter of the reclamation project; that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is so poorly impressed with its nature that 
he would not consent to the diversion of these moneys for its 
eonstruction if it were not for the fact that we are obliged to 
furnish waters to Mexico by the terms of a solemn treaty obli- 
gation conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity, which 
never should have been negotiated, and which this Government 
should abrogate as soon as it can decently do so. 

To carry out the provisions of that treaty only the Secretary 
feels impelled to divert this water and expend these millions, 
notwi the fact that it interferes with the completion 
of other and vastly important projects. 
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Mr. President, that is one of the explanations of the wide- 
spread disaffection in the West with the manner in which the 
Government has administered and constructed these beneficent 
projects. I could name scores of men and women in my State 
who have taken their little claims under these unfinished recla- 
mation projects, and who have waited and waited in vain for 
the performance of governmental promises as to the time when 
water should be furnished, and with which the Government has 
been unable to comply because of the diversion of millions of 
the reclamation fund to the construction and completion of this 
dam, to the end that 25,000 acres of land in Mexico may be 
supplied with water at the expense of the Government of the 
United States in settlement and satisfaction of claims which 
the Department of Justice has formally declared never had any 
existence even in morals, to say nothing of equity or interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. WEST. Does the Senator mean to say that the Govern- 
ment has constructed these dams and supplies the water to 
Mexico without Mexico paying any part of the expense? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. If the Senator had been present yes- 
terday, he would have heard a discussion of that situation. 

Mr. WEST. I was out on committee work. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator was necessarily ab- 
sent. When my remarks appear in the RECORD, I shall feel hon. 
ored if the Senator will give his attention to that feature of 
this discussion. What is more, Mr. President, this action of the 
Government, and the inclusion of the State of Texas in the 
reclamation project, and the inhibition upon the people of my 
State from using the waters of the Rio Grande for lawful pur- 
poses of their own, are in direct violation of section 8 of the 
reclamation act. That section was inserted in the act by an 
amendment offered by my predecessor, the lamented Senator 
Henry M. Teller, who from years of experience and abundance 
of caution felt that it was necessary for the protection of the 
rights of the people of the western arid States. I will read it. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or 
intended to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory ae to the control, appropriation, use, or dis- 
tribution of water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out the 
provisions of this act shall proceed In conformity with such laws, and 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water 
in, to, or from any interstate stream or the waters thereof: Provided, 
That the right to the use of water acquired under the provisions of this 
act shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall 
be the basis, the measure, and the limit of the right. 

It will surprise no Senator living west of Kansas to say 
that this section has been a dead letter ever since the enact- 
ment of the law containing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock haying arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public 
lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator from Colorado for in- 
formation about how much longer he would like to speak. 
What further time would he wish to take? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall endeavor, if possible, to get through 
within an hour. I want to complete what I have to say this 
afternoon, and certainly I do not wish to impose to any 
greater extent upon the good nature of the Senate or the 
patience of any Senator having business that should be trans- 
acted. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator would prefer to finish this after- 
noon rather than to-morrow? 

Mr. THOMAS. I would prefer to conclude this afternoon. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of 
allowing the Senator from Colorado to finish his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to add to the statement the words 
“until the Senator from Colorado has finished his speech.” 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that that be made a part of the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside until the Senator from 
Colorado completes his remarks. Is there objection? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Do I understand that, auto- 
matically, upon the conclusion of the speech of the Senator from 
Colorado the unfinished business will be next in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opinion of the 
present occupant of the chair. The Senator from Colorado will 
proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it may be of interest to some 
Senators to know that in the case of Kansas against Colorado, 
reported in Two hundred and sixth United States, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared almost in terms the in- 
validity of the reclamation act as applied to the States. It 
recognized the right of the Government to reclaim its lands 
through the operation of the statute in the Territories, and 
that it was beyond the power of the Federal Government to do 
so in the States. Notwithstanding that opinion—and the law 
itself is a most beneficent one if properly executed and admin- 
istered—the department has gone ahead in all respects as though 
it had never been rendered. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to one of the saddest and sorriest 
features of this story. I have adverted to the fact that the pur- 
pose of this law was to reclaim the public land of the United 
States so as to give the man who has not availed himself or 
had the opportunity to avail himself of the beneficent purposes 
and objects of the homestead and other public-land laws the 
privilege of doing so upon the reclaimed lands of the West. 

But this Mexican scheme as finally determined upon reclaims, 
including the 25,000 acres belonging to Mexico, a total of 185,000 
acres only, of which 11,616 acres, plus 1,423 acres entered under 
the reclamation act, were public lands. In otber words, out 
of the total of 185,000 acres to be reclaimed 13,039 acres are 
public lands and open to settlement by citizens of the United 
States. The rest is private property. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are in New Mexico. 

Mr. THOMAS. The public lands are in New Mexico. Their 
amount is so insignificant as to be scarcely believable. 

I have said, Mr. President, that Mexico’s claim to be supplied 
with water by the United States was a purely artificial one. 
It was based upon her construction of section 7 of the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The Attorney General's construction 
of this section was contrary to that of Mexico. The language 
of this section is so patently inapplicable that I put it into the 
Recorp, so that he who runs may read. 

The river Gila and the part of the Rio Bravo del Norte lying below 
the southern boundary of New Mexico being, agreeably to the fifth 
article, divided in the middle between the two Republics, the navigation 
of the Gila and of the Bravo below said boundary shall be free and 
common to the vessels and citizens of both countries; and neither shall, 
without the consent of the other, construct any work that may impede 


or interrupt in whole or in part the exercise of this right, not even 
for the purpose of favoring new methods of navigation. or shall any 


tax or contribution, under any denomination or title, be levied upon 


vessels or persons navigating the same, or upon any merchandise or 
effects transported thereon, except in the ease of landing upon one of 
their shores. If for the purpose of making the said rivers navigable 
or for maintaining them in such state it should be necessary or ad- 
vantageous to establish any tax or contribution, this shall not be done 
without the consent of both Governments. 

The stipulation contained in the present article shall not impair the 
territorial rights of either Republic within its established limits. 

If the Mexican construction were placed upon this treaty, it 
would follow that the citizens of the United States could com- 
plain of the diversion by the citizens of Mexico of the waters 
of the tributaries to the Rio Grande having their origin and 
their limits within the geographic boundaries of that Republic, 
and certainly Mexico never would and never ought to recog- 
nize the existence of such a right or demand against herself 
or any of her citizens, for if there be one principle of law 
without exception it is that every sovereignty is supreme and 
must be supreme within the boundaries of the country subject 
to its jurisdiction. Being supreme, it is exclusive. 

But, Mr. President, another claim which Mexico asserted in 
support of its contention of injury was that its rights of appro- 
priation were ancient, running back into the centuries, and the 
more modern appropriations of the people of the United States 
depleted and destroyed them and equitably created a claim for 
damages because of such interference. As a matter of fact the 
rights of the people of New Mexico on the Rio Grande are as 
old, if indeed they are not older, than those of the citizens of 
Mexico in the Juarez Valley. 

I wish to refer to that matter very briefly if I can find it in 
Senate Document 154, pages 51 and 59. I will not attempt 
to do more than refer to the pages. It is a fact that the waters 
of the Rio Grande were diverted for the purpose of irrigation by 
the residents of New Mexico in the valleys of that stream 
within the boundaries of the United States long before there 
were any diversions at Juarez, and that if the question of 
seniority of rights is important our position and the consequent 


1914. 


contention of the American Government with reference to these 


equities would have been irresistible. 

Independently of this, however, Mr. President, let me say, as 
I have said perhaps too frequently in this discussion, that under 
the laws of the United States and the constitution of the State 
of Colorado the water is ours, ours by good and indefeasible title. 

But, Mr. President, as a matter of ordinary common sense 
every man will recognize the superior benefits which attend the 
utilization of the water of a stream for land reclamation near 
its sources instead of transporting it thousands of miles down 
the line of the stream and there attempting to apply it to that 
purpose. Said Maj. Powell upon this subject; 

It js an important question of public policy whether to establish 
water oh peed to irrigate thousands of acres in the lower ons or 
to establish the right to irrigate millions of acres above. hat is 
the problem confronting us in the valley of the Rio Grande. 
Should it be declared that the waters of the upper region must flow 
to the lower region, it would cut off millions of acres that could be 
irrigated above to supply a few thousand acres below. 8 it is neces- 
sary for the ultimate development of that country that the people of 
Colorado be allowed to use the waters of that State and that the 
people of * + New Mexico be permitted to use the waters there. 

That, Mr. President, is not only common sense, it is wise 
statesmanship. 

Just here, Mr. President, I want once more to enter my 
protest against the extent to which the Government of the 
United States has asserted jurisdiction over the streams of the 
West upon the theory that they are navigable or essential to 
the navigation of their confluents. “There is not a stream within 
the limits of my State which by the wildest stretch of imagina- 
tion could be called navigable. The country from which I 
hail is the land where the great rivers have their feeble be- 
ginnings, fed by the everlasting snows of the Rocky Mountains, 
which are their perennial sources of supply. From that region 
they flow indifferentiy toward the Atlantie and the Pacific 
oceans. They do not become navigable until, having reached 
away beyond our boundaries, they have joined their own to 
the waters of other streams. The same is true of New Mexico; 
it is true of Wyoming. of Utah, and of Nevada. 

Notwithstanding that fact, Mr. President, the assertion of 
jurisdiction by the Department of War over the streams and 
the control of the waters of that region is becoming general, in 
consequence of which we have reached the point where an at- 
tempt to divert water from the mountain streams for the culti- 
vation of the soil means collision with the Department af War, 
to say nothing of those of the Interior and of Agriculture. The 
effect upon Western development can be imagined, perhaps, 
much better than described, so I shall give an instance to illus- 
trate our status. I have given it once before. It graphically 
portrays the conditions which, owing to the continued extensions 
of power by the various departments here over matters with 
which they should have little or no eoncern, those who desire 
to appropriate water for beneficial uses must now encounter. 

The Dolores Valley Co. is a bona fide enterprise, having for 
its purpose the reclamation of 50,000 or 60,000 acres of land in 
the southwestern section of my State. They derive, or seek to 
derive, their water supply from the Dolores River, which is a 
tributary of the Colorado. The Colorado is navigable from its 
mouth to Yuma, Ariz., and possibly a little beyond. Under 
the statutes of the United States that country is authorized 
to survey its right of way for its canals, pipe lines, feeders, 
and reservoir sites, and to file the plats thereof with the 
State engineer, upon whose approval they are seut to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who must approve them; and when 80 
approved, the process is complete, work can 

Now, this company’s plats and surveys were approved by the 
State engineer. Its papers were then forwarded_to the Interior 
Department, and reached the Geological Survey, and after 
waiting some time the agent of the company came to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of expediting action upon them. He finally 
succeeded in getting the approval of the Geological Survey, and 
from thence they went to the Reclamation Bureau, which is 
charged with the duty of determining whether these diversions 
might interfere with some of its projects. If so, the plats and 
specifications would be rejected. 


over by the Department of Agriculture, duly authorized by 
regulations to try its hand at the project. After some delay the 
Forest Service also determined favorably to the project and 
very graciously put its O. K. upon the plats. The company was 


then informed that inasmuch as the Dolores River was a trib- 


utary of the Colorado, and inasmuch as the Colorado was navi- 
gable as far as Yuma, this diversion of waters might possibly 
affect the navigability of the stream; therefore the Department 
of War must take the papers and determine whether the use 
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of these waters for the purpose of reclaiming a tract of land, 
worth nothing without them, would in anywise interfere with the 
progress of flathoats somewLere down on the Colorado River. 

The present Secretary of War was surprised at the discovery 
of the extent of his jurisdiction. He consulted his subordinates, 
who told him that such was the fact. He gave his instructions 
immediately te proceed, and favorable action was taken. 

Then the Dolores company discovered that, inasmuch as this 
river was international, fowing in part in the Republic of 
Mexico and in part in the United States, it was essential that 
the Department of State, before any diversion of water was 
finally sanctioned, should set its machinery in motion and as- 
certain to what extent, if any, the granting of this right to use 
water 1,000 miles—if we take the meanderings of the stream 
away from the Gulf of California might bhaye upon the political 
SeN ODE or treaty obligations between Mexico and the United 

tates. 

Mr. President, this story sounds ineredible, and yet such is 
the extent of modern bureaucracy in its application to the 
waters of our western streams. The average individual with 
nothing but his power to labor behind him, and his rights as a 
citizen to sustain him, must shrink from an encounter with such 
a maze of difficuities. His desire for a farm with needed water 
rights is apt to eoze away long before he can thread the various 
mazes or pilot his little craft through the Gerious currents and 
cross currents that beset his journey from his appropriation 
of the water to his right to make practical use of it. 

Mr. President, I do not hesitate to brand this treaty scheme 
as a huge speculative enterprise conceived by greed and fostered 
by governmental agencies; a scheme the needs of which are out 
of all proportion to the ends finally accomplished in its name. 

The intelligent use of water for purposes of irrigation, the 
quantity per acre, and kindred subjects are pretty well under- 
stood by those familiar with irrigation. I have already called 
attention to Mr. Owen's letter, who says that 1 acre-foot of 
water artificially applied plus the 1 foot of annual rainfall are 
sufficient for all purposes in El Paso and Juarez neighborhoods, 

One of the greatest experts, if not the greatest expert, upon 
this subject is Mr. Elwood Meade, at one time in the Govern- 
ment employ. I have a reference to a statement of his relating 
to the amount of water required for purposes of irrigation, 
which I baye mislaid, but Iam safe in saying that 3 acre-feet to 
an acre of land is a maximum of quantity everywhere, and 
much less than that amount generally suffices. But this scheme 
proposes to divert for 185,000 acres of land an amount of water 
which when assembled will make the largest artificial lake 
in the United States, if my information is reliable. 

I presume that at the time the scheme was projected the Gov- 
ernment appropriation of $1,000,000 was supposed to be practi- 
cally sufficient to consummate the enterprise. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not a drop in the bucket. Last January I wrote to 
the Director of the Reclamation Bureau inquiring what the ap- 
proximate cost of this scheme would be. On the 28th day of 
January, 1914, he replied as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C, January 28, 1914. 


Hon. C. S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, 


Mr Dran Suxaron: In erg Hee your letter of January 17, 1914, with 
reference to the total cost of. Engle Dam and Reservoir n in New 
Mexico, the dam at Elephant Butte will probably cost about $5,000,000, 
and the entire project. including this dam, the main canals, and distribu- 
tion system, about $10,000,000, 
lly, yours, 
F. H. NEWELL, Director. 

Ten miilion dollars, Mr. President, is the present estimate of 
this scheme, primarily designed to keep a treaty obligation re- 
quiring us to supply Mexico with 60,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum throughout all time. 

Mr. President, ostensibly this is to reclaim 185,000 acres. At 
$10,000,000 that is the equivalent of $54 per acre, requiring 
2,760,000 acre-feet of water in all, that being the capacity of the 
reservoir which the Reclamation Bureau says is necessary 
for the accomplishment of the scheme. I will give the dimen- 


| sions-—— 
This enterprise safely ran the gantlet of the Reclamation 
Service, and then it was directed to the Forest Service, presided | 


Mr. WEST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. I will read the dimen- 
sions of this reservoir into the Recorp from the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Reclamation Service: 

Area— 

That is, the area of the reservoir— 


41,280 acres; capacity, 2,760,000 acre-feet; length of spillway, not 
determined ; 9 or spHlway, 200 feet a ae m bed. z 
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I now yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WEST. What was the consideration moving from the 
Mexican Government to this Government for the construction 
of these dams? 

Mr, THOMAS. Nothing except an unfounded and impudent 
claim that the use of the waters from this river by the people 
of the State of Colorado. through diversion, for beneficial pur- 
poses under the laws of the United States and of our State had 
diminished the flow to such an extent as to deprive certain 
Mexican farmers across the river at El Paso from the amount 
of water necessary for the raising of their crops, which the 
Attorney General of the United States declared to have no 
substance either under the treaty, under international law, or 
otherwise. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I would desire to refrain from interrupting the 
Senator from Colorado, but I do not think the Senator who just 
asked a question would catch the exact situation. 

The Senator from Colorado has dwelt upon the Mexican end 
of the proposition. I think he will admit that the people in 
old Mexico, the people in Texas, those in New Mexico below the 
proposed Elephant Butte Dam, settled that country over 300 
years ago, and that they irrigated more land with the waters 
of the Rio Grande than were irrigated in any other portion of 
the United States, including the entire State of Colorado up to 
two or three years since, 

It is not only for the benefit of New Mexico that this project 
is being constructed, but for the benefit of the people of the 
Sierra Madre in New Mexico. We thought so much of the 
necessity of protecting those people and acquiring that country, 
that in addition to the land secured from Mexico under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo one-half of the Mesilla Valley 
lying on the south side of the Rio Grande constitutes what is 
known as the Gadsden Purchase, made in 1854, for which the 
United States paid to Mexico $10,000,000 more. 

Now then, these lands are sought to be irrigated under what 
is known as the Elephant Butte project, and I shall state the 
reason for it. I wish merely to place the Senator from Georgia 
and other Senators right, and I shall not interrupt the Senator 
any further. 

It has been claimed—the fact has not been disputed—that in 
recent years appropriations made by the State of Colorado of 
the headwaters of the Rio Grande have deprived the people of 
New Mexico, who had water rights 300 years old at least, 
and the people of Mexico, who had water rights dating back to 
the same period, and the people of Texas, dating back to the 
same period, of any use of the waters for periods of three years 
at a time. Therefore the Government, being pressed by Mexico 
and by the people of New Mexico and by the people of Texas, 
finally entered upon this irrigation project as one of the recla- 
mation projects authorized by Congress. The Senator referred 
to the fact that the proposed acreage watered is something 
over 2,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. THOMAS. Nearly 3,000,000. 

Mr. FALL. Under the ordinary allowance of 3 acre-feet per 
acre during the irrigation season that would irrigate, he says, 
600,000 acres. But the Senator of course knows perfectly well 
the annual evaporation. In Colorado it is not so much as in 
New Mexico, but at Elephant Butte the annual evaporation in 
such a lake as would be formed there is never less than 9 feet, 
and from that to 13 feet. 

The Senator further knows that for periods of more than one 
year at a time not one drop of water runs through the Rio 
Grande River. I have lived on the banks of the Rio Grande 
for 28 years, and in the great Mesilla Valley, which I say was 
the greatest irrigated surface in the United States several years 
ago, I have seen for periods of three years not one single drop of 
water in the Rio Grande. Therefore, to do any good at all, the 
structure must be large enough to furnish water when the 
floods are not coming down the Rio Grande. The ‘consequence 
is that the Reclamation Service has thought, and correctly, 
undoubtedly, that it was necessary to provide storage for much 
more than the amount of water which would be annually used. 
Otherwise, years would come when you would have no water 
at all. 

Now, there is no objection upon the part of the people of the 
Mesilla Valley to the use of the waters in Colorado, but they 
do want the prior rights recognized. The people below have 
rights to the use of this water, which the Senator, of course, 
recognizes; and we are not so far apart. The people of New 
Mexico, for whom I speak, have no earthly desire to deprive 


the people of Colorado of any water; we are not asking to take 
away from them the waters which they took from us; we are 
not asking them to return to us any portion of the waters 
which they have already legally appropriated; but the Govern- 
ment has said, “Stop now, and do not appropriate any more 
waters, because —theoretically this is the argument of the 
Government—“ you have already ruined the irrigation enter- 
prises below. Now, stop until we can check up and put these 
people back in statu quo by the construction of a great irriga- 
tion enterprise costing $10,000,000. When that is done and it is 
ascertained how much of the flood waters only "—not of the 
waters which they have appropriated, but the flood waters— 
“flowing down that stream are necessary to irrigate those 
lands which ‘are entitled to water, we will then relieve Colo- 
rado, and it can take every drop of the water which it might 
take.” That is the whole problem. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply want to say, before I yield, that 
that is not the whole problem, and that I must differ toto celo 
with almost everything which has been said upon this subject 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WEST. I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
if the expenditure of this $10,000,000 was for the purpose of 
compensating the people of New Mexico for the water that has 
been held back by the dam higher up? 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. 

Mr. THOMAS. The expenditure of this money compensates 
nobody. It is designed to enable the United States to carry out 
the obligations of this disgraceful treaty. The Secretary of the 
Interior defends his use of the money for this project upon 
that ground solely. The people of New Mexico are entitled to 
no compensation for water held back higher up. They never 
made nor thought of advancing such a claim. 

Mr. President, the Mesilla Valley is in the State of New 
Mexico. The Mesilla Valley had its own water rights. I con- 
cede that they were many years old—many hundreds of years 
old—that they antedate the rights which the Government has 
finally provided for in old Mexico. I concede that fully; but, 
Mr. President, I do not concede that the people of Mexico, 
because the people of Colorado and New Mexico utilize the 
waters of the streams within their boundaries for the purposes 
of civilization and cultivation, for growth and progress and 
settlement, have any claim in international law, under treaty 
obligations or in equity, upon the people of the United States, 
speaking through this Government, or upon the people of 
my State. We could not take, and we never expect to take, 
any water rights away from the people of our own country. 
New Mexico is entitled to the use of the waters of her 
streams, as Colorado is to the use of those within her own 
boundaries. 

What I complain of, Mr. President, is that in this gen- 
eral scheme of Anson Mills the rights of the people of New 
Mexico, the rights of the people of Colorado, and, indirectly, the 
rights and interests of the people of the United States were not 
only ignored but wantonly sacrificed. I shall come to this 
matter of evaporation and of the losses which are consequent 
upon it a little later on. The Senator from New Mexico knows 
more about the conditions down there than I do. He has lived 
in that valley for a great many years. But there is nothing in 
the record that I have been able to find which sustains his 
assertion either that there have been successive drouths down 
there or that there are more drouths at present than there were 
85 or 40 years ago, before any diversions of water above New 
Mexico were made. Indeed, the treaty of 1889, known as the 
Banco treaty, negotiated between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, was made necessary because the annual 
freshets of the river changed the thread of the stream, and con- 
sequently the political jurisdiction of the two countries. 

But, to proceed, Mr. President, this 2,760,000 acre-feet of water 
is the equivalent of 15 feet to the acre if you apply it to the 
lands which are to be reclaimed by the project. In other words, 
provision is made whereby every acre is given actually—not 
potentially, but actually—for actual use, and in reserve a mass 
of water which if placed upon it at one time would submerge 
it 15 feet below its surface. 

Mr. President, if we make a most liberal calculation of 33 
acre-feet of water to the acre as necessary for the purposes of 
reclamation and cultivation, the same amount of water in my 
State would, at a cost of but $12.68 per acre, reclaim more than 
four times the amount that is to be actually reclaimed. If we as- 
sume this water to come from Colorado, as this man Mills as- 
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serts, the cost to the people of Colorado resulting from these 
conditions is very difficult to overestimate. The whole thing is a 


deliberate robbery of the reclamation fund plus a robbery of the 


people of the State of New Mexico and of the people of the State 
of Colorado of the effectual use and enjoyment of the flood 


waters of this great river. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to another phase of the situation. 
The United States Government finally and reluctantly conceded 
that its proceeding against the Rio Grande Dam & Navigation 
Co. was 2 persecution and not a prosecution; that its cause of 
action was a pretense and its final judgment a great wrong; and 
so it has agreed to reimburse those who financed the enterprise 
to the extent of the money inyested. I do not know how much 
that was. The Government is doing those people tardy and 


elemental justice, but it is an added element to the cost of 


this huge scheme of speculation. Let us say that it is a mil- 
lion and half or a million dollars, if you please, the sum must 
be added to the general cost, and when the real truth is known 
the probabilities are, Mr. President, that it will be very much 
more than that, to say nothing of the moral loss involved in the 
acknowledgment that the Government wrongfully and unjustly 
put the great machinery of its departments in motion to erush 


a private undertaking organized and prosecuted through strict 


observance of all its own requirements. 

By way of digression, Mr. President, and to illustrate how 
some of our boundary commissions operate with the people’s 
money, I want to call attention to a special treaty with Mexico 
in 1910, which is known as the Chamizal treaty. Its purpose 
was to determine and to settle the title to a banco or island in 
the current of the Rio Grande River between the cities of El 
Paso and Juarez, called El Chamizal. It is a sort of no man’s 
land, both countries claiming it, and is immensely valuable. I 
am not going into the particulars of this treaty, but it is interest- 
ing to note that Col. Anson Mills again appears as one of the 
members of the commission created by this treaty and author- 
ized to carry out its terms and provisions. 

In 1911 Congress appropriated $50,000 to pay the expenses 
of the old International Boundary Commission, and at the 
same time it appropriated $50,000 for this El Chamizal Commis- 
sion, both subject to disbursement and control, if I am correctly 
informed, by Col. Mills. 

Let us for a moment inquire how this last fund seems to have 
beau disbursed. An item or two will suffice. I read a letter of 
May 4, 1911, addressed by the commission to a stenographer 
living in this city who was employed to do the stenographie work 
of this international commission, and who seems to have also 
done the country. It is dated May 4, 1911, and reads as follows: 


May 4, 1911. 
HERMAN PECHIN. Esg., 
Columbian Building, 416 Fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I to 8 8 letter ot April 29, and to 
say that your proposition therein made for re rting the Chamizal case 
~ is accepted by me as agent of the United States the above-named 
arbitration. 

This proposition I understand as follows: 


Now, I beg the Senate to pay attention— 


Upon the understanding that the proceedings will not materially 
exceed 2 hours a day, on the average, per week—that is, will not 
materially exceed 12 hours a week—you will report the same and fur- 
nish 14 plain copies vee for $800 per week, compensation to begin 
on the day set out for the first meeting of the commission, May 15, 
and to continue as long as your services are required. In addition to 
this, you are to receive the actual and necessary 8 and 
subsistence expenses en route of three persons from Washington to EI 
Paso and return. 

It is further understood that in case the work should prove to be 
materially more than 12 hours a week you would receive payment for 
kuon extra work upon a folio basis of 60 cents per folio for the 14 
copies. 

t is also understood that should any other traveling aside from 
traveling from Washington to El Paso and return be required of you. 
you will receive actual transportation and subsistence expenses en 
route for yourself and your assistants. 

It is further understood that 7 de will pay all other expenses incurred 
by your assistants and yourself, such as subsistence while at El Paso 
or at any other place at which the tribunal may meet, etc. 

It is further understood as follows: 

1. That in case the trial of the Chamizal case should be, for any 
reason, materially postponed so that said trial does not begin on May 
15 next, or thereabouts, as is now arranged, this contract will not be 
binding upon either party. 

2. That in such event, however, you should be reimbursed for an 
sum actually expended by you (such, for instance, as transportation 
in preparation for meeting the terms of this agreement, in case such an 
expenditure results in a loss. 

3, It is understood to be the expectation on both sides, although not 
binding agreement, that in case of such postponement we will agree 
upon similar arrangements as may be deemed equitable for the reporting 
of the case when it does come to trial. 

Finally, it is our understanding that the provisions of this 
ment, looking toward a situation which can not be very clearly fore- 
seen at the present moment, are to be interpreted In a reasonable and 
liberal spirit of mutual accommodation. For instance, it is the under- 
standing that if the hours of the meetings of the tribunal are such as to 
copy on the same 


render it reasonably possible, you will 
LI——338 


instead of the next morning; and, in like manner, in case the tribunal 


should unexpectedly hold sessions at such time and at such length as 
should result in unavoidable delay in getting out the copy, it is under- 
stood that this situation will be also met in a spirit of mutual accom- 
modation until adequate arrangements can be made to meet it. 
Very truly, yours, 
AGENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THR CHAMIZAL ARBITRATION, 

How is that, Mr. President, for a contract with a stenographer 
who is to be paid $300 a week and who agrees to work 12 hours 
in a week? It is greater compensation than is received by the 
President of the United States for the same length of service. 

Mr. President, I read another letter, which is very short, 
bearing upon this same subject, written shortly afterwards, 
which is as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


[Chamizal arbitration treaty praras 4 1910. Agency of the United 
tates. 


The attached copy of a letter, dated May 4, 1911, addressed to Mr. 
Herman H. Pechin, accepting his bid of $300 a week for not exceeding 
12 hours’ work on the average pr week, reporting the proceedings in 
the Chamizal arbitration case, is in accordance with a memorandum 
from the Third Assistant Secretary, dated May 3, 1911, a copy of which 
is also attached, a prove the acceptance of Mr. Pechin’s bid. This 
contract was amended verbally on May 16, 1911, at El Paso, Tex., in 
order that opportunity might be afforded for a revision of the report 
and in order that the Mexican agency might be furnished with copies 
both of the first and second revised. In accordance with this amended 
contract Mr. Pechin was to receive $400 a week for an average of 12 
hours“ work, the United States to pay $250 thereof and Mexico the 
remaining $150. This contract thus amended remained in force until 
June 9, 1911, when by reason of the slackening of the work owing to 
the cessation of the hearings, the contract was again amended verbally 
and it was agreed that Mr. Pechin was to receive $200 a week for as 
long as his services might be thought necessary, all of which was to 
be paid by the United States. 

W. C. Dents, 
Agent, Chamizal Agency. 


OFFICE or THE THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
May 8, 1911. 
Drar Mr. Dexxis: In conformity with your recommendation, I ap- 
prove of the $300 per week to cover salaries for Mr. Pechin and his 
assistants, but $450 seems to me excessive to cover the cost of their 
transportation to El Paso and return. 
C. H. 


Mr. President, the Mexican revolution has been productive of 
some terrible things, but it has not destroyed this contract, 
which seems to be still in force. Even a revolution can not over- 
throw it, although nothing can be done toward its performance 
while the revolution lasts. I have read this to illustrate the 
prodigal manner in which these commissions, which seem to be 
intertwined inextricably with each other, dispose of the publie 
funds which are appropriated year by year in order to enable 
them to sit in their offices here in the city of Washington and 
pretend to perform Government services in El Paso and else- 
where. I shall in the near future dissect the disbursement of 
these appropriations more extensively, for waste and prodigality 
are their characteristic features. 

Mr. President, I have made a calculation, which is somewhat 
superficial perhaps, but which I think is within reasonably con- 
servative bounds, of the direct injury inflicted upon the people 
of my State through the construction of this project. Accord- 
ing to the Mills affidavit the annual evaporation of the water 
from Engle Lake would be one-fourth of the whole. On general 
principles, it seems to me, Mr. President, that if you must take 
2,760,000 acre-feet of water from Colorado clear down to the 
Elephant Butte Dam for the purpose of reclaiming 185,000 acres 
of land and must make allowance for the loss by evaporation of 
one-fourth of that amount, after it gets there, that fact of itself 
condemns the scheme. Far better apply that water where, instead 
of being lost, it can be made of service to human kind. One- 
fourth of 2,760,000 acre-feet of water is the equivalent of 690,000 
acre-feet; the loss from evaporation, mind you, at the reser- 
voir, according to the affidayit of Col. Mills—and I believe it is 
eyen greater, according to my friend the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FarL]—that 690,000 acre-feet, which is absolutely 
lost, good for nothing to anybody anywhere, would irrigate in 
Colorado 345,000 acres or 539 square miles of territory, produc- 
ing unnual crops of the value of only $20 an acre, equal to 
$6,900,000. These 345,000 acres could be divided into 2,156 
farms, of 160 acres each, which, at five to a family, would sup- 
port 10,780 people. The value of this 690,000 acre-feet in Colo- 
rado is at least $25 an acre-foot, or $17,250,000 in all. The 
value of the 350,000 acres of irrigable land when reclaimed at 
$25 an acre, exclusive of the water rights, would be $8,625,000. 

Col. Mills also swears that water distribution in lower New 
Mexico involves a loss both by seepage and evaporation. The 
distance from Engle to El Paso, as heretofore stated, is 115 
miles, which means’ that to supply Mexico with 60,000 acre- 
feet of water annually, and stored 115 miles distant, would 
require twice that amount, or 120,000 acre-feet to start with. 
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This lost 60,000. acre-feet, if it were permitted to stay where 
it belongs and where it is owned, would irrigate 30,000 acres 
of land, the eqnivalent of 187 farms of 160 acres each, which 
would support 935 people; and if this land produced an annual 
crop worth $20 an acre, there would be an annual income of 
$600,000. The valne of the water would be $750,000, and the 
value of the land when reclaimed, exclusive of the water 
rights, as much more. 

So that, Mr. President, this treaty, assuming that Colorado 
water reaches Engle at all, which it does not, imposes upon our 
State a direct loss of wasted water valued at $17,250,000, with 
an annual crop loss of $6,900,000; and it deprives 10,780 Amer- 
ican citizens of the privilege of acquiring and utilizing 345,000 
acres of the public domain which, with water for reclaiming it, 
is worth $8,625,000. This, Mr. President, might be bearable 
if the loss resulted in a corresponding benefit anywhere, but 
not a dollar of this demonstrable loss. benefits anybody, either 
in Mexico. or in the United States. 

If the Mills estimate of evaporation is correct, and I think 
it is, it must follow that the waters of the Rio Grande heading 
in Colorado must all disappear before reaching Elephant Butte, 
running, if you follow the meanderings of the stream, a thou- 
sand miles through an arid region, a thirsty atmosphere, and 
a porous soil. Why, Mr. President, I can not conceive of a 
greater monument of human folly than this Elephant Butte 
Dam, this Engle Dam, as it is now called by way of contradis- 
tinction, when all of these elements are considered, both as 
to its purposes and as to its consequences upon the people of 
a great section of this Union. 

If it be true that the Rio Grande floods, as Col. Mills has 
sworn was the case, make the river one of navigable dimen- 
sions—I think he says as great as the Mississippi—once a year, 
then there is plenty of flood. water in that stream to supply any 
reservoir or all of the reservoirs that might be constructed 
. either in Mexico or in the United States, or both, and there is 
no possible occasion for denying to our people the right to use 
these flood waters upon the lands of our State. 

If we assume our right to all this water, Mr. President— 
and I think I have demonstrated its ownership under the laws 
of our country—if we assume our right to all of it, and which 
can be used without detriment to those below, this project in- 
flicts upon us a direct loss equivalent to the value of 2,760,000 
acre-feet of water plus the value of the lands, which have no 
value without it At 2 feet to the acre, which is plenty in 
the State of Colorado, this body of water would reclaim 
1,380,000 acres of land, and we have the land there for reclama- 
tion if we could only use the water. 

The water applied, if valued at $20 per acre-foot, which is 
not 50 per cent of its actual value, amounts to $55,200,000. 
Water in Colorado, Mr. President, is like gold in Washington; 
it is the vital element, without which western community life 
in any of its aspects is impossible; it is the one element essen- 
tial to the subjugation of that country; it is the one element 
which has converted that great region from what was known 
as the Great American Desert to one of the most fruitful do- 
mains upon the continent. 

One million three hundred and eighty thousand acres of land 
reclaimed at $20 an acre—and that is a very moderate price— 
is the equivalent of $27,600,000. There, Mr. President, is a loss, 
which will become absolute and permanent unless these condi 
tions change, of $82,800,000, - 

This land would make, divided into 160-acre tracts, 8,265 
farms, supporting 41,325 people at 5 to the farm. Their annual 
production, at $20 an acre, would be $27,600,000. So we see 
that the direct expense of the Government in constructing this 
enterprise is not a tithe of the tremendous cost which is im- 
posed upon our people to the end that it may be finally accom- 
plished. 

The Government, Mr. President, has no power to take the 
property of the citizen without making compensation, yet on 
the 5th day of December, 1896, it laid its interdict upon the 
people of my State and forbade them the use of any of the flood 
waters of this great river except those which had been previ- 
ously appropriated. This action has arrested the growth and de- 
velopment of the great San Luis Valley; it has prevented the 
reclamation of hundreds of thousands of acres of land which 
only need the fructifying influence of this stream and its tribu- 
taries to become parts of one of the most productive regions of 
the world, 

We have, Mr. President, a short distance above the San Luis 
Valley, through which this river flows on its way to New 
Mexico, a natural site for a reservolr that has no superior in 
America. It is known loeally as Wagon Wheel Gap. There 
the river forces its way through stupendous mountain battle- 
ments, scarcely 500 feet from one to the other, a place de- 


signed by nature for a great dam, which would ereate a reser- 
voir holding all of these waters and enabling us to distribute 
them over hundreds of thousands of acres in the San Luis 
Valley. The dam site has been located, and a company was 
formed long ago for the purpose of utilizing it for the pros- 
perity and welfare not only of the State but of the Nation; but 
the project has been paralyzed for 18 years, to the end that the 
Goverument of the United. States through a treaty whose his- 
tory is a scandal and a shame may give to the people of the 
Republic of Mexico 60,000 miserable acre-feet of water every 
year for 25,000 acres of land at a cost of $10,000,000, plus the 
relmbursement of the money expended by the Rio Grande Dam 
& Irrigation. Co., plus this tremendous loss that is inflicted upon 
the people of my State, 

Mr. President, at this time I attack neither the dam nor the 
treaty. They should be investigated and their sins exposed. If 
they ever are, our Department of State, our Department of 
Justice, and the Reclamation Service will find it difficult to 
reconcile their conduct with the elemental principles. of justice 
and fair dealing, with due regard to the well-being of our own 
people, or with the ordinary requirements of prudence or busi- 
ness caution. Some of these officials may be required to explain 
why the Mexican minister received greater credit than the 
Delegate from New Mexico, and why the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General was subordinated to that of a colonel in the Army. 
And Anson Mills, the Mephisto of this scandalous diplomatic 
episode, will, it is to be hoped, either vindicate the integrity of 
his conduct or receive the indignant but merited condemnation 
of honest men everywhere. But these things in their proper 
season, 

All I now ask is that the State of Colorado may, by the enact- 
ment of the joint resolution which I have introduced, be per- 
mitted to invoke the machinery of the courts and by proceeding 
against the Interior Department determine the right of its 
citizens to use these flood waters; that is all. We either own 
them or we do not, and by this process we can settle the propo- 
sition. I can conceive no grosser act of injustice than that of 
a great Goyernment which prohibits the people from utilizing 
these waters and at the same time denies them the right to 
appeal to its courts for relief. Yet, Mr. President, such is our 
unfortunate plight. We have tried time and time again, by nego- 
tiations with the department and by petition to the President, to 
test our rights to these waters in the courts of the country. We 
have tried time and time again to secure a relaxation of this 
rigid interdict in specific instances, only one or two, as I now 
recall, having been successful. 

We are told that this sacred treaty, solemnly ratified by two 
great countries, binds the United States to an observance of its 
terms and reqnirements, whatever the consequences. That we 
admit; but we contend, Mr. President, that the waters of this 
river, which have their source in our State, never reach the 
point where they are supposed to be impounded; that they dis- - 
appear in the soil and in the atmosphere long before that point 
is reached. We answer that the extension of the irrigation 
area increases and makes more permanent the flow of every 
stream that is so utilized in the West, and sustain our conten- 
tion out of the mouths of our opponents, We contend that tle 
sacrifice of our property to the supposed requirements of this 
treaty is needless and therefore doubly unjust; that the burden 
we bear lightens that of no other people. We have proved this 
both actually and historically, but without avail. We then ask 
whether the property of the people of our State is to be taken 
without compensation by the Government to which we owe 
allegiance upon. the pretense that it can only thus perform its 
treaty obligations with another republic; and the sole response 
is denial of our assertion, without proof to support it. If I 
have not demonstrated that fact up to this time, however, I 
certainly despair of ever being able to do so. 

Mr. President, this scheme is an unanswerable condemnation 
of the Reclamation Bureau. I make no reflections upon its in- 
tegrity of purpose, but I affirm that any department which will 
deliberately promote a project reqniring the transport of 
2,760,000 acre-feet of water in a channel meandering for 1,000 
miles through a desert country for the purpose of reclaiming 
185,000 acres of land lying in part more than a hundred miles 
above the end of its final journey, should be dismantled and its 
officials put into a lunatic asylum. It is the most preposterous, 
the most expensive, the most indefensible enterprise of the sort 
that this or any other country ever attempted, and its outra- 
geous progress is attended by delay in the completion of recia- 
mation projects throughout the West—in Washington, in Wyo- 
ming, in Utah, in Colorado, in Arizona—because the millions 
of money belonging to the reclamation fund and needed for 
them are being diverted for the completion of, this mad and 
senseless project. 
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Mr. President, the people of the San Luis Valley have suf- 
fered from these conditions for many years. As I have stated, 
their protests huve gone unheeded. They have had their coun- 
sel, among whom are the firm of Hayt, Dawson & Wright, of 
my city, a most competent firm of attorneys, eminent in ability 
and extensive in experience in all matters relating to the use 
of waters for irrigation and other purposes in the West. These 
gentlemen haye endeavored in vain, by conference and consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Interior, with the Commissioner 
of the Land Office, with the Reclamation Bureau, and with the 
President of the United States to secure a modification of the 
edict of 1896, or even the poor boon of an appeal to the courts. 
In 1912 my colleague [Mr. SHarrotH] was governor of Colo- 
rado. As a last resort he took up the question with the Presi- 
dent, who reluctantly proposed to arbitrate the controversy by a 
board of three engineers, one of whom should be the Chief of 
the Reclamation Service. Needless to say, Gov. SHAFROTH 
declined the proposal with thanks. 

I have here a copy of a letter addressed by Gov. SHarrotH 
to the President of the United States upon this subject, dated 
August 28, 1912, which gives a very lucid account of the attitude 
of our State at the time, which I ask permission to insert in 
the Rrconp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that may be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


RIO GRANDE WATER RIGHTS, 


Denver, COLO., August 28, 1912. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In my letter to you of July 24, 1912, I stated 
that the real gist of the contest between the State of Colorado and the 
Reclamation Service, to which we Invited your personal attention and 
consideration, was this: None of its (Colorado's) streams being navi- 
gable, we claim that the waters thereof are absolutely under the control 
of the State and its people, subject, A N to some equitable appor- 
tlonment between States, as intimated in the case of Kansas v. Colo- 
rado (206 U. S., 46). 

We do not understand that this claim is disputed by the Interlor 
Department; but in applying the water to the lands we must pass 
through some portions of the phn domain, and this the Interlor De- 

artment ere we shall not . In other words, the department is 
1 1 doing that which it bas no power to do 1 7 * We believe 
that such action is not only unwarranted, but that it is in violation of 
the explicit language of the eighth paragraph of the reclamation act 
and against every court decision. 

In your letters above referred to the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee is suggested, to ascertain the amount of avallable waters of the 
Rio Grande, and add: 

It is not proposed that action shall be taken which shall be legally 
binding either upon the State or the Federal Government.” 

The plan proposed does not meet with my a proves nor with the 

e citizens of this State. Among other objections to the 
is that, if followed, it would not be final and conclusive 
and would serve merely to delay any settlement. The citizens of Colo- 
rado take one view of the law and the Secretary of the Interior an en- 
tirei different view, and any plan that will leave it to the Secretary of 
the Interior to determine this question should not, in my judgment, be 
favorably considered. 

In connection with the matter of delay, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that the original order withholding rights of way upon the 

ublic lands for the purposes of irrigation. by using the water of the 

jo Grande and its tributaries, was made upon December 5, 1896, 
nearly 16 years since. 

This order was based upon a recommendation made by the Secretary 
of State. The order being so based, the citizens of this State naturally 
supposed that if they could convince the honorable Secretary of State 
that the recommendation was not well founded the recommendation 
would be withdrawn, and with such withdrawal the order of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would fall. 

After a full hearing before the Hon. EINU Roor, then Secretary of 
State, which was had some time in the year 1906, the State Department, 
upon the 24th day of September, 1906, in a letter to the Interior De- 

tment with respect to applications for right of way through public 
and for the purposes of irrigation, by using the waters of the Rio 
Grande or any of its tributaries in Colorado or New Mexico, stated in 
substance that the Department of State perceived no reason for the 
further suspension of action for any application of such character, 
and recommended that the order of cember 5, 1896, and all modify- 
ing orders be rescinded, thus removing. so far as the Department of 
State is concerned, all restrictions on the consideration of eg ey A 
involving any enterprise of a character which, on investigation by the 
Reclamation Service, is found to be not prejudicial to the treaty in 


ests of Mexico, 

Normio panung this conclusion by the State Department, the origl- 
nal order of the Interior Department, with some moditications, has re- 
mained in force until this day. These modifications, in effect, removed 
all restrictions upon filings made prior to March 1, 1903, and limited 
rights after that date to reservoirs with a capacity of not exceedin 
1,600 acre-feet. Allowing hts of way for reservoirs up to a maxi- 
mum capacity of 1,000 acre-feet was no better for us than a sweeping 
order would have been disallowing all rights for reservoirs, as the 
expense of construction of a small reservoir is prohibitive. 

hese various orders had this anomalous effect: Those who refrained 
from filing under the order of December 5, 1896, were without Thie pae 
of consideration, while those filings which were made while the original 
order was in force and before March 1, 1903, passed unchallenged, 

Why the date of March 1, 1903, was stated, I am unable to say; but 
it does seem that if any date was to be fixed it should have been the 
date of the man with Mexico, which did not become effective until the 

1906, and this treaty provides only for SORA the Republic of 
exico with 60,000 acre-feet per annum, and specifies during what 
months it shall be delivered. 

Late in the yar 1906 a committee was — 1 by the citizens of 
the San Luls Valley, in Colorado, to present their grievances to the 
officers having control in the matter for the Federal Government. A 
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member of this committee thereupon visited Washington, prepared to 
fully present the matter, but was informed by the officers then in con- 
trol that no hearing was necessary, for the reason that they had con- 
cluded to allow all lings that were then pending. This statement was 
made by Dr. Wolcott, who is now at the head of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and by Mr. Newell, who is now Director of the “eclamation Service, 

In 1908 Mr. Newell visited the city of Denver in company with the 
Hon. James A Garfield, then Secretary of the Interior, and was present 
when a committee of our citizens met with the Secretary for the purpose 
of going over the Rio Grande matters. Attention was called to the 
statement of Mr. Newell referred to, and he was called upon to correct 
it, if incorrect. He, however, acknowledged the correctness of the 
statement, but said that circumstances had ch: . So far as I am 
aware, he has never informed any of the parties interest as to what 
particular circumstances he referred to. 

I think I have said enough to show that the State of Colorado, and 
particularly the citizens of the San Luis Valley, have already suffered 
gany by delays, and if these orders are erroneous and unjust, as con- 
tended by us, immediate relief should be had. Therefore, in the belief 
that it is within your power as President to grant such relief, we have 
made our appeal directly to you. 

The claim presented by the citizens of the San Luis Valley as em- 
bodied in the resolutions passed by the Denver Chamber of Commerce is 
in substance as follows: 

“That the action of the Interior Department in refusing to grant 
rights of way for reservoirs and canals near the headwaters of the Rio 
3 in olorado, as provided by law, is illegal, arbitrary, un- 
ust, ete. 

It will be noticed that the resolution is directed to a specific act of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to wit: The withholding of rights of 
way; and, in my judgment, to add 5 at this time would 
only serve to complicate matters and cause further delay. 

peaking of the investigations made "t the Federal Government, the 
honorable the Secretary of the Interior, in his letter of June 25, 1912, 
a theresa Deland, secretary Denver Chamber of Commerce, says 
er alia: 

“Considerable investigation has been made in regard to the Rio 
Grande watershed, and sufficient data have been accumulated to show 
that large diversions in the San Luis Valley would materially lessen the 
amount of water available for the Rio Grande project.” * * + 

Of course, it must be understood that the Investigations upon which 
the e relies were made by the Federal Government without an 
opportunity by the State of Colorado to participate, and a determina- 

on has been reached without giving the State of Colorado or its peo- 
ple an opportunity to be heard. 

I notice, however, that Mr. C. E. Slebenthal, who made an investi- 

ation of the water supply of the San Luis Valley on the part of the 
eological Survey, reached a contrary conclusion to that stated by 
Secretary Fisher. (See Water Supp . Paper 240, entitled 2 5 85 
and Water Resources of the San Luis Valley, Colo., by C. E. Slebenthal, 

In order to meet the a raised it will require some time in 
8 on the part of the State of Colorado, and an appropriation 
y the State legislature must first be made to defray the expense of 
such an Investigation. It should, however, be distinctly understood 
that the State of Colorado claims prior rigbi to the use of the waters 
of the Rio Grande and its tributaries, subject pany the obliga- 
tion of furnishing its proportion of the water to the Federal Govern- 
ment that will enable it to comply with its treaty obligation to furnish 
the Republic of Mexico with 60, acre-feet per year. 

Recurring to the question presented by the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, to wit, the right of the Secretary to rg A sights of way for 
ditches and reservoirs upon the public domain in the San Luis Valley, 
it has been suggested that this matter can be better presented to you 
by a committee from Colorado selected for the purpose, and if it will be 
agreeable to you to have the matter so presented I would suggest a 
date be fixed for such hearing during the month of October. 

It is hoped that such a hearing will result in demonstrating to you 
that the action of the Secretary of the Interior is illegal, and for this 
reason should be rescinded; or, falling in this, that there is at least 
sufficient doubt in respect to its legality to warrant you in using your 
great influence in favor of the filing of a test case, submitting the 
entire matter to the courts for decision. We feel that we are right in 
our contention notwithstanding the 8 adopted by Congress in 1901. 

In conclusion I thank you on behalf of the people of this State for 
the kindly consideration ye have already given this matter. Your 
desire to “do everything that can properly be done to develop the State 
of Colorado and the interests of its citizens,” is fully appreciated by 
our people as well as by, 

Incerely, yours, 


Hon. WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President, Washington, D. C. 


P. S.—We feel, Mr. President, that all that will be necessary to 
entitle the citizens of the San Luis Valley to their rights is for you 
personally, as a lawyer, to examine our claims and hear a committee 
that we are willing to send to Washington to present the matter to 
you. 


Joun F, SHAFROTH, Governor. 


JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have detained the Senate 
much longer than I intended upon this subject. I could speak 
upon it until the close of the session without exhausting it. If 
any apology is necessary for taking so much time, it must be 
the stnpendous importance of the question to the present and 
the future of the State which I here in part represent. Its 
satisfactory solution is vital to our continued growth and 
progress. It is one the solution of which is indispensable to the 
expansion of that section of our State which depends for ex- 
istence upon the waters of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before the Senator retires from the floor, 
since he has investigated this question so thoroughly, I should 
like to ask him whether any of the companies that have been 
preparing to construct reservoirs in the San Luis Valley made 
their locations and presented their filings to the. United States 
Government before there was ever a filing made by the United 
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States Government itself for the Engle Dam or before the actual 
beginning of construction of the Engle Dam, 

Mr, THOMAS. I do not know that I caught the full import 
of the question. Will the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The situation is simply this: Under the 
irrigation laws of the State of Colorado in order to initiate a 
filing and get a right for the construction of a reservoir and a 
right to the water in the reservoir it becomes necessary to file 
with the State engineer of the State of Colorado an application 
and a filing for that purpose. That initiates the right. If the 
United States Government wants to construct a canal or a 
reservoir it also is compelled to file with the State engineer 
such an application and a plat showing the character of the 
improvement to be made. These applications, according to 
the law of the State of Colorado, have their rights attach at 
the time of filing with the State engineer. What I want to 
know is whether those filings which were made in the State 
engineer's office of the State of Colorado with regard to any con- 
siderable number of reseryoirs were prior to the time of be- 
ginning the construction of the Engle Dam? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can only answer that ques- 
tion generally. The most important of them, I think, were. If 
by the Engle Dam the Senator means the dam which the Gov- 
ernment is constructing, they were all prior to the time when 
the Reclamation Service assumed charge of it. 

Mr. SHATROTH. That is what I mean. 

Mr. THOMAS. The preliminary work of construction there, 
I think, began in 1910 or 1911. Some of them, however, were 
subsequent to the departmental order of December 5, 1898. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. I take it, however, that in law the 
departmental order had nothing on earth as a foundation upon 
which to predicate it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Nevertheless it has been absolutely effective. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It has simply been adhered to in viola- 
tion of law. Now, I wish to ask whether the filings of applica- 
tions for rights of way on the public domain by these Colorado 
reservoir companies were before the application of the Govern- 
ment itself or before the beginning of the construction of the 
Engle Dam? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not advised as to the date of the Gov- 
ernment filings; but the construction of the dam itself was 
begun, I think, in 1910, something like four years ago this com- 
ing summer. Practically all of the appropriations of the waters 
of the Rio Grande in our State preceded the commencement of 
the construction of that dam and reservoir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, if the United States Government 
were simply a private individual, it would have no rights what- 
ever against these reservoir companies in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, my contention is that 
it has not the rights of a private individual. I find nothing in 
the statutes which authorizes the Government of the United 
States, as such, to make an appropriation of water upon ‘the 
streams in the West. The Government is the proprietor of 
much of the land out there, but in the Kansas-Colorado case the 
Supreme Court of the United States denied its right to intervene 
jn that contest. It had based its alleged right to interyene 
upon its ownership of the running waters in the public domain. 
The Supreme Court recognized the right of appropriation that 
has been substituted for the old riparian right at common law, 
which obtdins almost entirely outside of the arid regions of 
the United States, and held that the United States had no such 
title to the waters running through the lands of the public do- 
main as would justify that court in permitting it to intervene 
in that celebrated controversy. 

Mr. President, I trust I have said enough to impress those 
who have done me the honor to listen to me with the magnitude 
and importance of the subject locally. Certainly in these days 
no man need argue the proposition that whatever benefits or 
injures one of our 48 sovereignties also benefits or ‘injures the 
rest of the United States. If the Government can take the 
waters of our State for a project like this, then it can enter 
into similar relations with Mexico concerning the peninsula of 
Lower California with reference to the waters of the Colorado 
River, and lay a like inhibition upon the States where the sources 
of that great river are found. Indeed, the same doctrine can 
be applied in every direction. It is wrong; it is injurious; and 
I am amazed that such a treaty should have been ratified by 
the Senate of the United States composed in part of Senators 
representing the States of the Union to be so vitally affected by 
the operations required for the due observance of its covenants. 

I ask that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, which, I think, is the committee that should give 
it due consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


THE REPUBLIC COAL co. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the 
ry of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to 

the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 9671. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood that the unfinished 
business was temporarily laid aside to be taken up immediately 
at the conclusion of the remarks made by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. MYERS. That was the agreement and order. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that he might ask to have the unfinished business tem- 
porarily laid aside for the consideration of the bill referred to 
by the Senator from Alabama. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this bill will not take 
longer than just enough time to read it, 

Mr. NELSON. Then it will not displace the joint resolution 
of the Senator from Montana except to that extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in 
relation to taking bills off the calendar. There are a good many 
Senators who have been waiting here now for nearly a week 
to get the calendar before the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am one of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That being the case, I do not think it is right 
for Senators to ask unanimous consent that certain bills be 
taken off the calendar and considered by the Senate, because 
I think all ought to be treated alike. There are a number of 
bills here in which Senators are deeply interested, and which 
they would like to have disposed of. I will say to the Senator 
that if we continue as we are doing now, I believe it will not 
be many days before we will reach the calendar and dispose of 
the bills that are now on the calendar, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will permit me for just 
a minute, I will say that this little bill is almost at the foot 
of the calendar. It is purely a patriotic bill. The object of 
the bill is to appropriate 85.000 to aid in the erection of a suit- 
able monument on the battle field of the Horseshoe, in Ala- 
bama, where the great battle was fought by Andrew Jackson 
in the Indian war when he wiped out the Indians. The State 
of Alabama has appropriated $2,500 for the purpose. The 
people of the State have built a magnificent road from the town 
to the battle field, 12 miles distant. A patriotic lady, who owns 
the field, has donated 5 acres of land for the purpose. There 
will be a meeting on the one hundredth anniversary of that 
battle next Saturday for the purpose of considering it, and I 
should like to have this little bill passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if it is a House bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is a House bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inguiry. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I wish to know whether the agreement 
at the time the unfinished business was temporarily laid aside 
by unanimous consent was that immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from Colorado the Montana 
joint resolution should be laid before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is before 
the Senate unless it be temporarily laid aside for the purpose 
of taking up some other measure; and that, as the Chair under- 
stands, was the request of the Senator from Alabama—that it 
might be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of taking up 
the bill referred to by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama if 
his bill will lead to any discussion or opposition, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will withdraw it if it does, 

Mr. MYERS. Then I shall not object to this request; but I 
give notice that I shall object to any other request of the kind. 
I hope this bill will not consume any time; and if it does, I hope 
the Senator from Alabama will withdraw it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I regret to hear my colleague 
say that, because I was about to ask the same thing in the case 
of the radium bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, with great deference to my col- 
league I can not consent to that, because the radium bill will 
take a long time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to tem- 
porarily laying aside the unfinished business and granting unani- 
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mous consent to consider the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Do I understand that the request is 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the 
purpose of taking up this bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Before I agree to that I wish to ask 

“whether the request is that immediately upon the termination 


of this bil 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We will return to the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. We will return to the unfinished busi- 


ness? That is part of the unanimous consent, I understand? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is part of the unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I do not object. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
the discussion of this bill should run up to the hour of ad- 
journment, would not the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Montana be displaced? 


HORSESHOE BATTLE GROUND MOVEMENT. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say that there will be no discus- 
sion of the bill to which I refer. If there is any discussion of 
it, I will withdraw the bill. I ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. $671) to appropriate $5,000 to 
erect a suitable monument on the battle grounds at the Horse- 
shoe, on the Tallapoosa River, in the State of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of War to cause to be erected on the Horseshce Batile 
Ground, on the Tallapoosa River, in the State of Alabama, a 
memorial to the men who fought in that battle under the com- 
mand of Gen. Andrew Jackson, at a cost not to exceed $5,000. 
But no part of the appropriation shall be used for the purchase 
of any land in connection with the construction of the proposed 
monument; that the sole charge for the care and maintenance 
of the memorial shall be borne by the State of Alabama, or by 
some other authority designated by the governor of the State of 
Alabama; and that the design for the memorial shall be subject 
to the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 41) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands 
to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I simply rise to say, as I said 
yesterday, as the author of the joint resolution, and having an 
interest in it, that I hope the amendment will net prevail, be- 
cause I believe it would very greatly imperil the chances of the 
joint resolution becoming a law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the author of the amendment 
is not in the Chamber; and I therefore suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Page Smith, S. C. 
Brady James Perkins oot 
Brand Jones Pittman Stephenson 
Bristow Kenyon Ransdell lin 
ryan Kern Reed Sutherland 
Chamberlain MeCumber Robinson mas 
8 — 475 Martine, N. J. Shafroth — 
ers rnton 
Biikinzham Nelson Sherman Tillman 
Sa oo OK 8 EN Ariz, N | 
a „ m arren 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Ga. West : 
ronna Overman Smith, Mich. Ww 


Mr. PAGE. I am requested to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Lane], the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr, TOWNSEND], and the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] are absent on business of the Senate, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is absent on official 
business. He is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. 

Mr. REED. My colleague [Mr. Stroxe] is detained from the 
3 by illness, I wish this announcement to stand for the 

y. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire also to announce the 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Husnes]. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] to the amendment of the Committee on Public 
Lands. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I haye 
a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BUBLeicH] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. He 
is absent from the city and I do not knew how he stands on 
this question. I withhold my yote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprer] to my colleague 
[Mr. SHivety] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. SHIvELY’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Sutvety]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). On ac- 
count of the absence of the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
CLARKE], with whom I have a pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
am informed by his colleague that if present he would vote 
“yen.” I desire to vote the same way, and therefore I take the 
liberty of voting. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsRunsrl, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
LANE], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] are ab- 
sent on committee business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Surg and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JALIES. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] which I transfer to the senior Ben- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLIANDS] and allow my 
yote to stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Bzaptrey]. He has 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
KERN]. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire if the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. LirrirT) has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Lee] and vote “yen.” 

Mr. JAMES. I wish to announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Saviszury] and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] are absent on official business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce a pair 
existing between the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA} and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr, Caawrorp], and also the 
pair of my colleague [Mr. Hueues] with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Catron]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 

Borah Fall 1 N. J. Sheppard 
Brady Gore Norris Sherman 
Brandegee Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Bristow James Oliver terling 

riain Jones Page Thompson 
Chilton — . Perkins Townsend 

mins Poindexter Walsh 

Dillingham Ea F. Follette Pomerene Ullams 


Marcu 24, 


NAYS—24, 
Bankhead Martin, Va. Shafroth Swanson 
Bryan yers Shields Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Ga Thornton 
Gallinger Overman Smith, S. Illman 
Hollis Pittman moot Vardaman 
McLean Ransdell Stephenson West 
NOT VOTING—=39. 

Ashurst du Pont Lippitt Shively 
Bradley Fletcher Lodge Simmons f 
— ie of MeCumber Smith, Ariz, | 

urton Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Md, 
Catron Hughes wen Stone 

lapp Johnson Penrose Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark, ne eed Warren 

olt Lea, Tenn, Robinson Weeks 
Crawford Lee, Md. Root Works 
Culberson Lewis Saulsbury 


So Mr. Gronna’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH, The adoption of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota necessitates another amendment to the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have sent to the clerks’ desk an amend- 
ment. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the amendment just 
agreed to the following words: 

In the event of a lease thereof, the lease shall be upon such terms 
as to length and life, royalty and remuneration, payments, and other 
details and under such rules and regulations as may be reasonable 
and the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to have the Senator from North 
Dakota explain the purport of the amendment. I do not see 
that it adds anything to the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Montana it 
is the same language that was in the original joint resolution. 
It is necessary, I will say to the Senator, to have that language 
included. s 

Mr. JONES. I ask the Senator from North Dakota if it 
would permit the Secretary of the Interior to make a lease of 
a thousand years? 

Mr. GRONNA. I intend to offer an amendment later which 
will remove that objection. , 

Mr. JONES. The amendment the Senator has just offered 
would allow him to make a lease for a thousand years. 

Mr. GRONNA. It leaves it in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. JONES. I say it would permit him to make a yalid 
lease for a thousand years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I offer the amendment to the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the amendment as 
amended the following proviso: ; 

Provided, That one-half of the amount received by the Government 
as rental therefor shall be paid into the treasury of the State of Mon- 
tana for the benefit of the public schools of that State. 

Mr. WALSH. As a substitute for that, I have an amendment 
to offer. I wish to say in this connection that if a sale of this 
property should be made, the proceeds are to be taken care of 
under the provisions of the general reclamation act, and the 
proceeds of the sale of the land would go into the reclamation 
fund. In case, however, a lease is made there is no provision 
of law now specifically providing for the disposition that should 
be made of the rental. It is to take care of that condition that 
the amendment is now proffered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. FALL, Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Under the reclamation act is there provision for 
5 of the sale of minerals going to the reclamation 

un 

Mr. WALSH. It applies to the proceeds of the sales of all 
public lands, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. But this is not public land. I understand a por- 
tion of the land included in this measure is owned by private 
individuals, and this is proposing a sale of the minerals. 

Mr. WALSH. Lest such a suggestion might be urged against 
the act, I haye taken care of it in an amendment which I desire 
to propose. A number of bills are pending here providing for 
the leasing of coal lands and other lands containing mineral 


deposits. There is at-least one general bill on the subject, and 
in that provision is found concerning the disposition of the 
rental; and it is a very wise provision, I think. If that system 
should be adopted with that provision, it would manifestly be 
desirable to have entire harmony in these measures, so that 
the avails from this lease or any lease executed under this act 
should be disposed of in exactly the same way as the avails of 
leases made under the provisions of the general act. 

I offer, therefore, as a substitute for the amendment to the 
amendment the language that is found in the bill proposed in 
relation to the disposition of the deposits of coal, oil, gas, phos- 
phates, and other things of that kind under the general law, as 
follows: 

That all moneys received from rentals or on account of any sale under 
the provisions of this act 

I invite the attention of the Senator from New Mexico to the 
language 

That all moneys received from rentals or on account of any sale under 
the provisions of this act shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated 
as a past of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 388), but after use thereof in the 
construction of reclamation works and upon return to the reclamation 
fund of any such moneys in the manner provided by the reclamation 
act, 50 per cent of the amounts derived from such royalties and rentals 
so utilized in and returned to the reclamation fund shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after the oxpiranon of each fiscal year, to 
the State of Montana, said moneys to used by such State for the 
support of public schools or other educational institutions, or for the 
construction of public improvements, as the legislature of the State 
may direct. 

The purpose of it is that rentals are to be paid first into the 
reclamation fund and then, after having been used in the 
reclamation fund, one half of the avails as they are returned 
from the reclamation fund eventually shall go to the State 
of Montana and the other half remain permanently in the 
reclamation fund. x 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. If that money is paid into the reclamation fund, when 
will it ever be paid to the State of Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. It is a very difficult question that the Sen- 
ator propounds. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that if it is paid into the 
reclamation fund it may never be paid to the State of Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that is a possibility; but we all con- 
template—in fact, we hope—that every dollar that goes into the 
reclamation fund will eventually come back to us. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And this money can be used fer the con- 
struction’ of reclamation projects in any part of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; we are willing—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am opposed to that. The State of Mon- 
tana has made this coal land valuable, and it ought to get part 
of the money, at least. In fact, I think it ought to get all the 
money over and above the $10 and $20 per acre requirement, 
which was the rule of the United States for so many years. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Colorado speaks a yery 
proper sentiment in what he has said, and I shall be disposed 
to agree with him about the general principle; but the same 
thing might be said about the avails of all our public lands. 
Perhaps it is just and proper that every dollar which comes 
from the sale of any public lands in the State of Montana 
should go into the treasury of the State of Montana, and every 
dollar that comes from the sale of public lands in the State of 
Colorado should go into the treasury of the State of Colorado; 
but the Government has entered upon the great work of the 
reclamation of the arid lands in the West. Many of these 
projects embrace lands that lie in two or more States. It is 
believed by all of us that that work can be better carried on by 
the General Government, and that all the avails of all the lands 
should be paid into one fund, the distribution to be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, having, of course, always in mind the 
source from which the greater portion of the fund is derived. 

So I do not think, Mr. President, that we ought to take these 
various funds and turn them over to the States in the first 
instance, to be put in the Treasury for utilization in the par- 
ticular State from which they come. They ought always, I 
think, to go into one general fund, first, for utilization wherever 
the work may seem to require them. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the theory upon which the recla- 
mation projects are being carried out is that each will be paid 
for by the water users under that particular project. That the 
advances of the funds derived from the public lands originally 
applied to create this fund have not been sufficient, of course, 
was long since discovered, and Congress authorized a loan; but 
the theory is that each reclamation project will be paid for by 
the water users under that particular project, and that in the 
meantime a certain percentage of the sale of all public lands 
shall be devoted to the general reclamation fund, 
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The proposition of the Senator is to go further and take the 
proceeds of all the mining leases. His theory is that instead 
of private owners securing title to coal lands, oil lands, and 
other lands, hereafter the Government of the United States 
shall retain those lands. 

As I said on yesterday, I feel that I am going to be forced 
possibly by the majority to agree to some proposition of that 
kind; but if I am, I shall insist, so far as lies in my power, at 
any rate, upon the proposition that so fast as these minerals are 
made productive of every cent received from them the State in 
which they lie shall have an equitable portion of the proceeds. 

Some of our country is yet unproductive. Some portion of 
our great western country is not yet developed. Great develop- 
ment has gone on in the State of Montana. I am glad to know 
that wonderful mining enterprises have sprung from the indi- 
vidual efforts of the prospectors, backed by the wealth of the 
experts in Montana, until it fs a wonderfully developed mining 
State: Many other portions of our country are not so fortunate 
and have not yet been developed. 

There is, of course, simply an opportunity for argument on 
this particular measure, because it is a special one, but the 
whole theory of legislation of this character is an absolute, 
entire reversal of the policy which has poured into the lap of 
this great Nation over $5,000,000 of accumulated wealth in gold 
and silyer alone. That entire policy is to be absolutely reversed, 
and as to the remaining undeveloped portion of our domain our 
children are to be told that they shall not travel in the path 
made by their fathers, but that they shali only go upon that 
public domain to delve into the bowels of the earth to extract 
from the mines the mineral wealth which has made this coun- 
try great, no longer having the privilege of going, as our 
fathers did, unrestricted; but they shall only be allowed to 
go when they obtain a right from the Secretary of the Interior 
here in Washington permitting them to go, and along with them, 
to supervise them in every effort which they may make, shall 
go a special agent of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Government shall then do what it has never done before, it shall 
take from the man who develops the mine or the man who 
discovers the mine a portion of the proceeds for governmental 


urposes, 

8 We built up the State of Montana, we built up the great 
West, under the other theory. Now we are called upon to 
reverse it. The policy apparently which is going to be insisted 
upon is not only that you shall give to the central Goyernment, 
the Nation, a portion of the wealth which you extract from the 
earth, but that the Government shall absolutely by law deprive 
the State of its opportunity to tax that wealth or to obtain any 
portion of it for its local self-government. 

Mr. President, by the passage of legislation of this character 
along the lines so seriously insisted upon by the Senators from 
Montana, if they are allowed to carry out the theories which 
have been adopted in this joint resolution with such an amend- 
ment, not only the whole theory of our Government in the 
development by individual effort of the natural wealth of this 
country will be overthrown, but the whole theory upon which 
the Government even was founded will be overthrown. No 
Jonger will we have the units. Pursue this legislation a little 
further and you wipe out every State line and make the 
farmers of this Nation who are seeking to develop the unde- 
veloped western country a Nation of peasant farmers of the 
United States, with the United States as a landlord. That is the 
whole theory upon which this proposed legislation is sought 
to be foisted upon the people of the United States. 

In this matter it is of small moment, because this is simply 
special legislation such as was never before sought to be 
enacted upon the statutes of the United States, to my knowledge, 
in the interest of one railroad corporation in a great State of 
this Union, but it is the forerunner, we are told, of other 
legislation. It is blazing the pathway. It is of so little political 
moment at the present time that in the Senate of the United 
States Senators walk in from the cloak rooms and vote against 
the proposition to give to the States at least a small portion of 
the proceeds of wealth lying within their boundaries. Here- 
tofore you have invited the people of the United States to go 
into the mountains, into the canyons, and into the deserts, and 
they have made this country what it is. Those people who, close 
to the Mississippi River, went into the mountains and on the 
Seri have giyen to you over $5,000,000 in gold and silver 
alone. 

Mr. President, no Government expert eyer discovered a mine; 
no Government expert ever opened a mine. No mining engineer 


ever located or opened a mine or, at least, discovered a mine. 
Tt has been the individual American, going from Maine or from 
Virginia or from Kentucky or from some other State, taking 
his life in his hands, buckling his belt a little tighter when he 


had nothing to eat, working for wages when he had nothing 
else to do, working on a ranch or a farm so that he could seeure 
enough money to grubstake himself that he might go into the 
mountains and discover the wealth which made this country 
great. Now, what are you doing by such legislation as you are 
seeking to enact here? You are reserving to the Government 
the right absolutely to control the wealth which he has found 
and which his successors are undertaking to extract from the 
earth. You are going to socialism; you are wiping out State 
lines; you are destroying municipal local government just as 
rapidly as you can do it; and Senators remain in the cloak- 
rooms and come in here and vote on a proposition simply, as 
they say, because they are voting with the committee, when you 
are destroying the very foundation of your Goyernment. 

This is not the proper oceasion, passibly, upon which to call 
attention to the seriousness of this matter, but this effort is the 
more insidious simply because it affects only one railroad, one 
coal mine in one State in the Union. However, other legisia- 
tion is pending in the hands of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining whieh is, to my mind, of the most vicious character. I 
know it is indorsed by sincere, patriotic people, but it is abso- 
lutely surversive of the republican form of government founded 
by our forefathers and upon which we have erected this mag- 
nificent empire. 

Now, sir, before, even in so unimportant a matter as this, 
such theories are carried out, I want to call your attention to 
the fact that to-day or to-morrow you are going to be met with 
another proposition of a similar character, under the belief 
that the health of the Nation demands the conservation of a 
certain resource, which carries with it the power of this Gov- 
ernment to control every gold and silver mine in the United 
States, every vanadium mine, every copper mine, every zine 
mine, and every lead mine or other mine of whatsoever char- 
acter, located after the passage of this jofnt resolution. I 
refer to the so-called radium bill. You have another bill pend- 
ing along similar lines in the Alaskan leasing bill, the words 
of which have just been quoted by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and it is to those words which I 
desire to call your attention. The coal, the oil, the phosphates, 
and the other minerals of like character not constituting the 
crown minerals, are to be held by the Government of the United 
States in ownership. You are to be allowed to develop them 
upon certain conditions; you are to go into my State. The State 
of New Mexico, Mr. President, has more coal within its bound- 
aries to-day than has the State of Pennsylvania. The State 
of Pennsylvania is one of the most prosperous States in this 
Union; its development has been absolutely magnificent; it has 
assisted in developing every other State in this country, because 
it has been allowed to use, possibly in seme instances to abuse, 
its natural resources; because it has been able to extract its 
iron ores, to combine them with its coal, and to make steel, 

Now, you are seeking to tle my State, as you are tying it; 
you seek to adopt an entirely different theory hereafter. If it 
is to be forced upon us, and I am afraid it will be under 
this administration; if the reversal now of our former policy 
is to be foisted upon us by you Senators on the other side; 
if you are going to say to sovereign States, “ No longer shall 
people come within your boundaries and be at liberty to ac- 
quire wealth and develop it for themselves,” but under some 
socialistic theory, recently finding lodgment in the Democratic 
heart, the National Government in Washington will retain to 
itself that wealth; if you are going to foist upon us that 
theory—then, in the name of justice and of common sense, I 
ask you to give to my State a portion of the proceeds taken from 
its mines. That is all we ask; but the Senator has stated 
that we are going to give up the reclamation projects. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator mom Georgia? 

Mr: FALL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEST. To -what extent does the sale of these lands 
affect the local self-government of the State? 


Mr. FALL, Why, sir, in your State your public lands hare 
been. given you by the United States Government; you have 
had millions of acres in your State given to you for good roads 
and for other purposes; I have forgotten exactly the acreage, 
but, as I recall it, in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 acres were 
given to you from the public domain for such purposes. You 
haye had magnificent empires. I haye the figures and could 
produce them on very short notice. 

Mr. WEST. I think the Senator from New Mexico is mis- 
taken in reference to the public lands in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. FALL. Possibly so as to the amount; but as to your 
having received the benefit of certain public-land gifts for rail- 
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road purposes in the State of Georgia, I think I am not mis- 
taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the senior Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As my colleague [Mr. West] has 
just stated, the State of Georgia received none of the land in 
Georgia from the National Government. 

Mr. FALL. What became of your public lands? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We had no public lands that be- 
longed to the Government at all. 

Mr. FALL. What about the case of the People against 
Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When Georgia came in as a Colony 
she received no public lands—— 

Mr. FALL. What about the case of the People against 
Georgia involving the public lands within your State? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We received no public lands from 
the National Government. On the contrary, the State of Geor- 
gia yielded a vast area of public lands to the National Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FALL. Very well; it is not material to the argument. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The radium bill has not anything to 
do with it. 

Mr. FALL. Very well; I withdraw everything that I have 
said about Georgia. 

Now, I want to ask you how you developed your State—by 
holding strings upon your timberlands and upon your farming 
lands, or by allowing the United States Government to hold a 
reserve right to control your timberlands or your private lands 
or your mineral wealth, your iron mines, or your coal? Was 
your great, magnificent State developed in that method, or was 
it developed by the individual effort, first, of the pioneer, who 
had a right to what hecould buy, to what he could get, the State 
retaining the right to tax it for its own purposes? We can not 
tax a foot of public land in New Mexico; and under the theory 
which you are now seeking to adopt we shall never be able to 
tax it so long as you retain in the National Government all 
ownership of lands or of the mineral wealth under the surface. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not wish the Senator from New 
Mexico to understand from my interruption and my reference 
to the way in which Georgia ceded her lands that I am in favor 
of preventing the opportunity for the proper development of the 
West. 

Mr. FALL. I do not so understand the Senator. I am some- 
what acquainted with the course of the Senator when he was 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United States. 

Mr. WEST. I understand the position of the Senator is 
that he is objecting to the leasing of lands? 

Mr. FALL. I am insisting, sir, that the people coming into 
my State should be allowed to develop my State without pay- 
ing tribute to the Interior Department of the United States 
further than to pay the price placed by you as a Member of 
Congress upon the lands or the mines, as has been the practice 
in this country up to the present date. That is what I am 
insisting upon; but this legislation now is simply one of the 
wedges 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I rather think the Senator from New Mexico 
was not in on yesterday when I invited the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that that statement was hardly in accordance 
with the historical record. The historical record is that we 
never did sell any mineral lands at all until 1829. We adhered 
religiously to the leasing system, and we continued in that 
system 

Mr. FALL, Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will show me 
where there was $500 a year taken from a gold or a silver mine 
prior to. the year 1834, I shall be glad to have his statistics, 


Mr. WALSH. Of course the Senator’s challenge can not be’ 


answered. 

Mr. FALL. I think not. When the Senator from Montana 
refers to the year 1829, that is prior to the time when we pro- 
duced any gold or silver. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana is not talking about 
silver. He is talking about mineral lands; he is referring to 
lead mines, which were operated extensively. 


Mr. FALL. You are referring back to something which you 
must forget every now and then—the distinction between Crown 
minerals and non-Crown minerals, That was the old theory. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Undoubtedly the Senator from 
Montana is referring to the experience of the Government at 
the Galena lead fields, where the War Department at one time 
made a lease of certain lands, with very disastrous results to 
the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. I said on yesterday that the experience was 
not satisfactory. I simply rose to set history aright. It is not 
true that we have always pursued the other system. 

Nr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator how many tons 
cg coal were produced, and from that production how many 
tons of iron were produced, in this country prior to 1829? We 
started out upon the old theory of the distinction between 
Crown minerals and nonprecious minerals. Before we enacted 
our mining laws we produced none of the precious minerals 
prior to 1834, or practically none, in this country. The practice 
under the development of the coal mines, the iron mines, the 
gold. silver, copper, lead, zinc, and the other mines of this coun- 
try is such as I have described; and that is the historical course. 
For the Senator to go back prior to the adoption of the laws 
upon the subject and say that history does not bear me out is 
rather, in my judgment, begging the question. 

M. SHaFROTH. If the Senator from Nev Mexico will 
yield to me for a moment, I should like to make a statement to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. West] with reference to the 
question he asked the Senator from New Mexico. I want to 
state to the Senator from Georgia that the yery violent opposi- 
tion we have to the perpetual ownership upon the part of the 
Goyernment in these lands arises from the fact that under the 
enabling act which admitted each State into the Union there 
is a reservation that no Government land shall be taxed until 
disposed of, and the law has been construed to mean that the 
General Government must, in order to enable the States to 
inaintain their governments, dispose of the lands. The distress 
which the State is put to by not being permitted to tax the 
land is enormous. In our section of the country the taxes paid 
and the reasonable interest on each yearly payment will in 30 
years amount to the value of the land. If the Government land 
is to be forever exempted from taxation, you can see that the 
increased burden placed upon the people who pay the taxes is 
equivalent to taxing those people the value of those lands every 
80 years. This is a great hardship on the people of the West 
who have to pay the taxes, and yet they never own a foot of 
that land. That is absolutely contrary to the principles of our 
Government and contrary to what was the intention of its 
founders. I thank the Senator for permission to interrupt him. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Presicent—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. WEST. For the benefit of the Senator from Colorado, 
I desire to state that I voted against the amendment allowing 
the Government to lease the lands. I preferred that the Gov- 
ernment should sell them. 

Mr. FALL. If the proposition, Mr. President, were to dis- 
pose of these lands by sale, such as the Senator is familiar 
with in his State—to sell them outright—then, of course, the 
taxing power of the State could immediately be invoked; but 
the disposition of this coal Jand as set forth in this bill and, I 
presume, the disposition of other portions of the public domain, 
as set out in the other bills which are going to be insisted on, 
is a very involved proposition. 

Mr. President, I fear the Senator does not understand the 
matter thoroughly. Take, for instance, a concrete case. We 
have a piece of coal land in New Mexico which has already 
been acquired. The State government itself and the county 
governments can tax the use of the surface of that coal land— 
460 or 640 acres, or whatever the acreage may be—and derive 
revenue. for State purposes, because the surface may be used 
for grazing, for agricultural, or for other purposes, and may be 
taxed. That is the case when the land is sold outright. So 
the State can tax the improvements placed upon that land; 
and when the coal or the mineral wealth lying under the sur- 
face is mined it can tax every ton as it comes to the mouth of 
the mine; but under the theory which we are now going to be 
asked to adopt as to the reservation of the Government's title 
in the minerals in the land the State is going to be deprived 
of that right to tax; and how are the local and municipal gov- 
ernments going to be supported? We are not going to be al- 
lowed to develop our States as you have developed your 
States, and as the other great States of the Union have been 
developed, but the Government at Washington is going to re- 
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serve always the ownership of these coal lands, as we are told 
by the Senator who has the matter in charge. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. WEST. I understand an amendment has been adopted 
to this joint resolution whereby the output of this coal mine 
can be taxed by the State government even under a lease. 

Mr. FALL. I think the amendment is defective even in that 
regard. I have stated that if the former policy, such as was 
followed in the Senator’s State, is pursued and a man acquires 
the outright ownership in the minerals, whether coal or what- 
ever they are, the State can tax not only the fee of the land, 
as suggested by one of my colleagues, but the fee of the min- 
eral under the land; the State can tax either or both; but 
under the theory which we are going to adopt hereafter the 
Government of the United States retains the title; the State 
can not tax the Government title; and therefore you must 
make some provision by which the State government may ac- 
quire something of the revenue to be taken out of the mines. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I voted for the amendment awhile 
ago. Perhaps when I did so I was not as well informed as I 
should have been; but I thought it involved a question of the 
direct sale to an individual or to a company and not a question 
as to a leasehold. I thought I was so voting. I want here to 
declare, in confirmation of what the Senator from New Mexico 
has said, that so long as there is foreign landlordism because of 
the ownership of an individual, there is that much threat and 
danger hanging over the possibility of the development of our 
resources; but when you make that landlordism governmental 
it is even worse, because the resources of the country are 
then subject to the whim and caprice of Congresses which may 
hereafter come and which may know as little about the matter 
as the many Congresses which have gone before have known. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator says the amendment 
he has offered is taken from a bill which is in his hands, which 
applies to the general policy of handling the coal and other 
mineral lands in this country, and for that reason I have gone 
beyond the mere line of argument which would be followed in 
discussing this bill itself. I have expressed to some extent my 
agreement with the policy of allowing the acquisition of an 
increased acreage, at least, of coal lands as is contemplated in 
this joint resolution, provided it is done by general and not by 
special legislation, and I am willing to go further in that re- 
spect than some of the Senators here. I know that there are 
a very great number of people in this country who believe that, 
while they have enjoyed all the benefits of the development of 
the public lands and the mineral wealth of their respective 
States, they should still retain the right to draw directly rev- 
enue from the development of exactly the same lands in my 
State, and I am afraid that that sentiment is going to be so 
overwhelming that we will have to bow to it and agree that 
you may foist upon us a lease system for the handling of our 
mineral wealth, contrary, as I have said, to the entire prac- 
tice and custom and course of this Government up to this time; 
but I desire to take this opportunity of calling your attention to 
the fact that if you reserve the title in the Government of the 
United States you must provide by some method or in some 
way that a part of the revenue derived shall go to the local 
government or else you strike the deadliest blow at local gov- 
ernment which was ever struck by any party or by any Con- 
gress in the history of this country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in offering the amendment I 
did not wish it to be understood that I opposed anything which 
the Senator from Montana wished to have incorporated with 
regard to the disposition of this money, because this particular 
lan is in the Senator’s own State. I was under the impression, 
however, that there is a sentiment among Senators that at least 
a portion of the money derived from such uses as this should 
go to the States; and I believe that under the provisions of the 
Senator’s amendment, if I understand the amendment correctly, 
none of it would go to the public schools. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say, for the information of the Senator, 
that that is not exactly correct. The amendment provides that 
it shall first go to the reclamation fund, to be used in the recla- 
mation fund, and then, after its return from the reclamation 
fund, instead of going back again to the reclamation fund, one 
half of it goes to the State of Montana for educational and other 
like purposes, the other half remaining in the reclamation fund. 


Mr. GRONNA. Very well, Mr. President, I will stand cor- 
rected. I did not make myself clear; but I do not believe that 
this money will be paid to the States for school purposes for 
at least a considerable time. The reclamation fund is a Federal 
fund; it belongs to the Federal Government; and it is a reim- 
bursable fund. The Federal Government has a mortgage on the 
farms of the settlers who get the benefit of the water under the 
irrigation projects. I was under the impression that it would 
be better that at least a portion of this money should go to the 
upbuilding of the State; that is, that it should be used for 
school purposes. I will say to the Senator from Montana, how- 
ever, that I have no pride of opinion about my amendment. We 
can take a vote on it, and let the Senate decide. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, an amendment has been 
adopted providing that instead of selling this coal land it shall 
be leased. I desire to see if I understand the matter correctly. 

Mr. MYERS. May I interrupt the Senator right there? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. The amendment provides that the lands may 
either be sold or leased. It is optional. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose, then, if there is a provision for 
leasing, that at least there ought to be some other provision as 
to what shall be done with the money received from the leases. 
If I understand correctly, my colleague’s amendment provides 
that one-half of the money received from the leases shall go 
directly to the State of Montana. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Montana, if I understand it correctly, provides 
that all of the money ultimately will go to the State; that after 
it has first gone into the reclamation fund and the reclamation 
fund has been paid in full, then, according to the terms of the 
amendment, the money received shall go to the State. I want to 
get the matter clear. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has not got it quite right. Under 
the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota one half of 
the rentals go direct to the State of Montana and the other 
half of the rentals go into the General Treasury of the United 
States, to be available for all governmental purposes. I have 
not had an opportunity to confer with the Senator from North 
Dakota, but I am resolutely opposed to that proposition, Under 
the amendment offered by myself, all the rentals go into the 
reclamation fund the same as the proceeds of all the sales of 
the public lands now go into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We agree, so far. 

Mr. WALSH. The reclamation fund is a reimbursable fund. 
When these moneys are reimbursed to the reclamation fund by 
the settlers paying for the land, then one half of the amount 
which thus goes back goes to the State of Montana and the 
other half goes into the reclamation fund again. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What objection would the Senator have 
to his State receiving its half in the first instance, instead of 
waiting until the money had passed through the reclamation 
fund, and then indirectly at some future time coming into the 
hands of the State? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I could not possibly object to the 
State of Montana getting as much of this as it can possibly get; 
but I put it upon the general ground that there ought to be one 
general scheme for the disposition of the rentals we may get, 
if we shall enter upon the project of renting the mineral lands 
at all, and when we come to provide a general plan for the 
rental of any mineral lands, I do not think it wise to make a 
provision that any portion of the rentals shall go to the States. 
When we cease to sell these lands, the reclamation fund then 
ceases, as a matter of course; and I desire that all the rentals 
shall go into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. McCUMBER. While I am not very much in favor of a 
system of landlordism in any State, still, if we are to have such 
a system, it would seem to me that it would be much better and 
simpler to pay the proper proportion over to the State directly, 
to do with it as it sees fit. The State will immediately begin 
to receive some return, at least, from the public lands in the 
State; and I would think it would be far better under this 
policy to do this, if we are to adopt the leasing system at all, 
rather than first pay it into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if I understand the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana, it provides 
that the proceeds arising from the disposition of this coal land 
shall first be covered into the reclamation fund, to be used in 
furtherance of the reclamation projects, and when that money, 
haying first been spent to construct the irrigation-projects, comes 
back to the fund, then one-half of it is to go to the State of 
Montana, 

Now, let me ask the Senator from Montana how he is ever 
going to determine that that money has come back to the fund? 
The reclamation fund, as the Senator has said, is a reimburs- 
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able fund, but it is also a revolving fund. The law contem- 
plates that it is a perpetual fund; that when the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands have been spent in building the 
irrigation projects the settlers upon them shall reimburse the 
General Government, and that money so reimbursed shall go 
back into the reclamation fund to be spent again. I do not see 
how the Senator is going to trace the moneys which arise from 
the disposition of the coal lands into the irrigation fund and 
then trace them separately from the main fund, so as to finally 
turn one-half over to Montana. It is not earmarked in any way. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say, in answer to the Senator, that the 
difficuity which seems to trouble him presented itself to me very 
forcefully; but I am assured by the officers of the Reclamation 
Service that it is a simple matter of bookkeeping, and that it 
ean be attended to without any difficulty at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, let us see whether it is a sim- 
ple matter of bookkeeping. Here is a fund which consists, 
we will say, of $50,000,000. That fund is made up from in- 
numerable transactions, literally from hundreds of thousands 
of sales of public lands, covered into a general fund. That 
money is spent in all of the various irrigation projects through- 
out the West, and that money comes back a hundred dollars at 
a time or a thousand dollars at a time from the different irriga- 
tion projects. It seems to me it would be utterly impossible to 
trace the moneys that had arisen from the disposition of the 
coal lands in Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it does not seem so to me. 
There is a certain amount of money now in the reclamation 
fund. There is a certain additional amount coming in from 
time to time. There has been a certain amount expended. As 
a matter of course, when that amount is returned everything 
down to a certain specific period of time is canceled; that is to 
say, the obligation is canceled, it is wiped out. This simply 
becomes a question of the time when these funds go into the 
reclamation fund; that must be marked; and also the time 
when every dollar that went into the reclamation fund thereto- 
fore has been wiped out and canceled by the return: Then the 
next money that comes in is necessarily applied to the extinc- 
tion of this obligation, if you may so speak of it, so that it be- 
comes a question of bookkeeping as to when the settlers have 
paid back the money that is derived from these particular 
rentals. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then we should have to wait until the 
entire reclamation fund had been expended, and then until the 
entire amount of the expenditures had been returned to the 
reclamation fund, which might be a matter of 25 years or more. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see it that way. Let us assume that 
to-day $75,000,000 of the reclamation fund is out; and we will 
assume, likewise, that to-day $50,000,000 comes in from this 
particular source, the rental of this property. As soon as 
$75,000,000 bas been returned to the reclamation fund, we im- 
mediately begin the extinetion of this particular contribution, 
and at the end of the year so much of the contribution as has 
been returned is divided in two, one half of it remaining in the 
reclamation fund and the other half going to the State of Mon- 
tana. 

I will confess that I myself was confronted with the difficulty 
that has presented itself to the mind of the Senator from Utah; 
but I was assured that it was simply a matter of bookkeeping, 
and it looks to me that way now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the great objection that 
is ordinarily urged by the opponents of retention of title in the 
public lands by the Federal Government is that it deprives the 
States of the revenue which otherwise would be derived from 
taxation. The amendment of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gnoxxa] meets that objection by providing that one-half 
of the proceeds from the sale or lease of these lands shall go 
directly into the State treasury. 

I rose largely for the purpose of stating that while I have at 
times advocated a continuance of the activities of the Federal 
Government in the management of the public lands within the 
States I have done it because of a belief that it was for the 
benefit of the States and of the people residing in the vicinity 
of those lands. I welcome the opportunity here to vote that the 
proceeds or a large share of the proceeds of a lease of coal lands, 
if they shall be leased by the Government, shall immediately 
go into the treasury of the State to help bear the expenses of the 
State government; and I know of no better disposition of the 
money than to apply it to the maintenance of the public schools. 

While it is possible, as the Senator from Montana says, that 
the reclamation fund may revert in part at some future time to 
the States, it is not a State fund; it is a Federal fund and it 
is a wealthy fund. It is a fund which is inevitably bound to be 
opulent with the proceeds of these irrigated lands. Of course 
it has been delnyed. The development of Government reclama- 


tion projects has had more or less the same experience that 
Private projects have had. The lands have not become profit- 
able as quickly as it was hoped they would, but they will become 
so. As the Senator from Montana knows, whether they become 
so at an early date or whether the profits may be delayed, it is 
still a matter of the utmost uncertainty as to what portion of 
those funds shall be returned to the State in which the public 
lands were sold. In my judgment, the time for the State to get 
the benefit of any revenue from the public lands is when that 
revenue begins. 

I wish to say, if I may be allowed, on the general question, 
which is not really involyed in this amendment, but which has 
been debated here, that, as I understand, the whole object of a 
governmental reservation of public area in a State is not for 
any purpose or object of the Federal Government as such, but 
it is based upon the theory that if a forest is to be preserved 
it is to be preserved for the benefit of the people living in the 
vicinity of that forest. I know that the administration of these 
reserved areas has been in many instances bad, and that the 
objects and purposes of the statute have not always been car- 
ried out in good faith. In this reclamation question, however, 
what is more necessary for the development of the great arid 
lands of the West than that the sources of the streams from 
which the water is to be obtained shall be protected, and that 
the forests shall not be destroyed in the ruthless manner in 
which they have been destroyed in so many of our North Mid- 
dle States, such as Michigan and Wisconsin, without regard 
520 De future of the State or the needs of the people in the 
State 

There are no people in the United States who can derive 
benefit from a forest reservation in the State of Washington 
but the people in the State of Washington, and it is for their 
benefit that the Government exercises the sovereignty, which it 
has, however much it may be disputed here, over the Federal 
domain, that that power may be interposed between the welfare 
and the prosperity of the inhabitants of the State and some 
grasping and powerful individual or private corporation who 
seeks to aggrandize himself as speedily as possible without 
any consideration of what the future might bring to those 
people. Now, there is an opportunity, so far as it goes, and so 
far as the question of revenues is concerned, to turn those reye- 
nues into the local treasury to be used for local purposes. 

I was very much interested in noting in the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior upon this bill a reference to the only 
other leasing bill that is upon the statute books. If the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should lease the lands covered by this bill 
instead of selling them, it would not be the first instance in 
which the Federal Government has leased coal lands. Upon 
turning to that statute, however, I find that it is, to my mind, a 
curiosity of legislation. I was a Member of the Senate at the 
time it was enacted, but I did not know anything about it, as 
it is impossible to know about everything that occurs here, and 
I suppose comparatively few Senators knew anything about it 
or had it in mind. It may have gone through by unanimous 
consent, so far as I know; but it involves a great tract of coal 
land, and was passed in the form of a joint resolution instead 
of a bill. It is in these words: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to allow 

That is a pecullar word to use in conveyancing or in making 
a grant of land 
to allow the Owl Creek Coal Co. to continue 


mine or mines upon any of the lands embraced 
entries Nos. 18 to 49— 


Some 31 coal entries— 


inclusive, until otherwise provided by law, upon such conditions and 
under such rules and ations as may prescribe. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the date of that act? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. August 1, 1912. It was passed during 
the dog days. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose that accounts for it. Perhaps the 
word “allow” was intentionally used, so as to suggest to the 
Secretary of the Interior that he pay no attention while the 
rest of them were getting the coal. Was that intended to be a 
leasing law? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a peculiar word, and the Senator 
and the Secretary of the Interior can give such construction to 
it and draw such inferences from it as they may. However, 
under it the Secretary, as a matter of fact, is leasing the land 
described. It is having just the effect the Senator suggested. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Montana? ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 


the operation of the 
in Landers Wyo., coal 
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Mr. WALSH. I happen to know the history of that legisla- 
tion, and if it will be of any interest to the Senator, I shall be 
very glad to state it. 

A number of entries were made in the State of Wyoming the 
validity of which was attacked. It was alleged that they were 
made fraudulently and by means of dummy entrymen, Crimi- 
nal prosecutions were instituted and prosecuted successfully. 

ings were likewise instituted in the Land Office for the 
purpose of canceling the entries. Eventually they were all 
canceled. Meanwhile, the company had established a plant, 
and it was engaged in mining the properties. The act author- 
ized the Secretary to allow the company to continue mining. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. In connection with what the Senator from 
Montana has stated, I wish to add that there was a town built 
up in Wyoming at the coal fields, and I believe every man in the 
town petitioned the Secretary of the Interior that this joint 
resolution be passed by Congress, and if it had not been passed 
every soul in the town would have had to move away. The 
resolution simply provided that the Secretary of the Interior 
might allow the mining of coal under whatever regulations he 
might prescribe until the question of title was finally settled 
between the litigants and the Interior Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it is very evident 
from the statement of the Senator from Utah that this was not 
an exclusive right. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not an exclusive right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is not an exclusive right, but 
a general right, of which all people within a certain radius may 
avail themselves. The joint resolution which is now pending, 
as I understand, is exclusive in its operations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan is 
in error about that. The act authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to allow this one particular company to mine coal 


there, and, of course, everybody else was inhibited from mining 7 


coal there. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, of course. I think if the Sena- 
tor from Michigan will observe the language of the joint reso- 
lution he will agree that it was exclusive. The Owl Creek Coal 
Co. was a criminal trespasser in possession, so it was al- 
lowed” to remain, and no one else was “ allowed.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was not commenting upon the 
language of the joint resolution; I was commenting upon the 
statement of the Senator from Utah, which, as he made it ap- 
ply, would be exclusive in its character. As I understand, the 
joint resolution we are about to vote upon is a very radical de- 
parture from the general policy of the Government for many 
years, and seeks to yest in a particular company, to meet a par- 
ticular emergency in its affairs, a right not given to other peo- 
ple or other companies in that vicinity or in any other part of 
the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is perfectly true, and in my judg- 
ment it is obnoxious to all just principles of the public-land 
policy of this country for that reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In other words, if the Senator 
will permit me, why may not a bill be introduced authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to lease certain timberlands in 
the public domain, in the national forests or reservations, in 
order to facilitate the construction of freight cars to relieve a 
congested situation? If we are going by piecemeal to make 
any inroads into the general policy of the Government, we 
might better have a general rule which could be availed of by 
all citizens, whether corporate or otherwise. 

This looks like a species of class legislation that you would 
scarcely expect to emanate from the other side of the Chamber, 
and smacks of a degree of solicitude for one particular railroad 
company that does not appeal very strongly to me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan in that regard. I have no objection to liberal 
legislation in the interest of the Milwaukee Railroad Co., but 
I do not think they ought to be granted unusual and special 
favors. I think they ought to be allowed every reasonable 
opportunity to carry on their business. This joint resolution, 
as it was originally introduced, had the effect of granting un- 
qualifiedly to this company 10,000,000 tons of this coal, which is 
described as valuable coal, an excellent quality of semibitumi- 
nous coal. That would have been a violation of the principle, 
for which a great many men interested in that question have 
been contending, of prohibiting railroad companies from deal- 
ing in coal and from putting themselves into the coal markets 
of the country with the great advantage as against their com- 
petitors of controlling their own transportation of the com- 
modity which they are selling. 


It is true that during this discussion here that objection may 
be said to have been removed by an amendment which was 
adopted, but it is nevertheless interesting as showing the in- 
fluences and the policies of which the Senator from Michigan 
speaks in introducing this joint resolution and pressing with so 
much ardor for its passage. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion right 
there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator makes reference, and a number 
of other Senators have made reference, to the form in which 
the joint resolution was originally introduced. It was originally 
introduced, in the main material point, just about in the same 
form in which it has now been put by amendment. As intro- 
duced its language was “to sell or lease.” The leasing part 
was stricken out by the committee, It has now been written 
in by the Senate, but as originally introduced it was “to sell 
or lease.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But as it was originally introduced 
there was no restriction upon this company from entering the 
coal markets of the country with the coal. 

Mr. MYERS. No; that is true. This company, as a matter 
of fact, never has entered the market. Its entire output has 
always been taken by the Milwaukee road, and I very freely 
and gladly admit that the amendment which has been proposed 
by my colleague and adopted is a very wise and prudent amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am glad the Senator agrees with me 
and corroborates the statement I made. That was all I had in 
view in making the statement. I do not know whether the Mil- 
waukee Railroad is selling coal in the open market or not, but 
I know that it is engaged in a great many other activities. 

Mr. MYERS. I just wish to say it is not. It uses its entire 
output in the operation of its trains. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment, I know that the Milwaukee railroad is one of the 
largest lumber operators in the West. It has been one of the 
greatest beneficiaries of a little rider that was attached to an 
appropriation bill in Congress a few years ago, by which the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. was allowed to exchange the 
slopes of Mount Rainier, consisting of glaciers, rocks, and burnt 
stumps, for Government scrip. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That was in 1898, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado says. The Milwaukee road has been the purchaser of that 
scrip, and through its subsidiary companies, just as it proposes 
to own this coal mine, it has become one of the greatest timber 
owners and lumber operators and a participant in the methods 
which have been described—I described them in a resolution’ 
which I introduced at one time in the House of Representatives, 
which I shall not go into here—the detestable methods of vari- 
ous companies in getting settlers off land which they had en- 
tered as homesteads but which the lumber companies desired 
to acquire as timberlands. So, I say, I do not know whether the 
Milwaukee railroad operates in coal or not, but I do know that 
it is a great lumber operator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the constituent company which 
is supposed to take over this leasing privilege incorporated 
under the laws of Montana? 

Mr, MYERS. It is, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For what purpose? 

Mr. MYERS. For the purpose of mining coal, as I under- 
stand. I never have seen the articles of incorporation, but 
that is my information from reliable sources. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mining it and vending it? 

Mr. MYERS. I could not say as to the exact words. I as- 
sume that it is operating in accordance with its charter, and it 
is mining and selling coal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; undoubtedly. Now, if it is 
incorporated for the purpose of mining and selling coal, and 
the company is owned substantially by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad—is that the case? 

Mr. MYERS. It is a subsidiary corporation of the Milwaukee 
Railroad, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But if that is the case how does it 


differ from the West Virginia Central Railroad, which had 
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constituent companies and owned large tracts of coal lands? 
It has not been the policy of the Government for a number of 
years to look with much favor upon constituent companies 
owned by transportation lines controlling any particular output 
of this character. To declare affirmatively now in a statute 
that such a thing may be done in order to meet an emergency 
in the affairs of a particular company seems to me to be going 
beyond the point that the Government has ever gone before. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Senator 
from Washington, may I answer that in a word? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; in a word. 

Mr. MYERS. Perhaps in 15 or 20 words. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns coal mines in Mon- 
tana. The Great Northern road owns.coal mines. Other com- 
panies own coal mines, As I understand, under the Hepburn 
Act they are not allowed to utilize the products of those mines 
in selling them to the public, in competing with other producers, 
but they must use the output entirely for their own purposes of 
locomotion. That is just what the Milwaukee road is seeking 
to do with the products of this mine. It can not sell them to the 
public. It must of necessity and under the law use them for 
its own purposes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana is entirely mistaken as to the general condition of rail- 
road coal mines. The Northern Pacific is one of the greatest 
coal dealers of the State of Washington, through its subsidiary 
companies. It does not confine the use of the coal which it 
mines from lands it acquired from the Government to its own 
consumption. It sells it in the coal markets of the State of 
‘Washington, and probably also of the State of Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, it must do so through sub- 
sidiary companies. It could not, as I understand, do so in its 
own name. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Even so, this company does not propose to do 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is a distinction entirely without a 
difference. It is entirely unsatisfactory to the general sense of 
public justice that when a law prohibits a railroad from deal- 
ing in one of the commodities which it transports the railroad 
company continues in defiance of the law to do that, and when 
it is brought into the courts to stop it from doing it, its answer 
is that it is doing it through its subsidiary company. It is 
nevertheless doing it. 

Mr. MYERS. Iam no defender of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. Is it violating the Hepburn Act? Does the Senator 
claim that? I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A great many railroads are violating 
the Hepburn Act. They are violating it in effect, althongh sus- 
tained by the courts, because the courts held that the ownership 
of stock in a subsidiary company was not equivalent to the own- 
ership of the commodity. I have not any doubt that the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. is doing that. Dozens of railroads are 

doing it. I noticed a few days ago that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.—and I think it was a tribute to the good sense 
with which the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is managed—volun- 
tarily divested itself of its coal mines; or, at least, it was so 
stated, 

Mr. MYERS. May I say a word? That is not the case here. 
The Milwaukee Railroad needs all of this coal, and has to have 
it, or else it would not be asking it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an entirely immaterial matter, as 
the Senator from Michigan has already pointed out, whether it 
sells coal from another mine and uses this coal on the railroad, 
or whether it uses this coal to sell and burns the other coal on 
the railroad. It makes no difference. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minute? I simply wish to make a statement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. If I understand the amendment offered to this 
joint resolution by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WaALsH] two days ago, it in terms prohibits the company from 
utilizing this particular coal for any other purpose than its own 
use. Am I correct in that understanding? I will address my 
question to the junior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the purport of one of the amendments. 

Mr. NELSON. So that question does not arise in this case. 

Now, what are the facts here? If the Senator will pardon 
me for taking a little of his time, the facts here are that we 
propose to allow this company, a subsidiary of the Milwaukee 
company, to acquire somewhere around 2,000 acres of coal land, 
and under the amendments that have been adopted the Govern- 
ment can either sell it or lease it. In addition to that, the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Montana the 
other day, and adopted, expressly prohibits the company from 


using this coal except for its own purposes. Therefore, to my 
mind, the danger which the Senators are discussing does not 
arise in this particular case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I regret yery much to differ at any time 
with the Senator from Minnesota, but I think the danger never- 
theless exists here. Although it is true, as he has said, that the 
sale of this particular coal may be under the amendment pro- 
hibited, nevertheless turning the coal over to the Republic Coal 
Co., which by its very name is a coal dealer, under the power 
of its charter it would have authority to sell coal anywhere 
that it chose to sell it. 

Mr. NELSON. The company might sell its other coal any- 
where it chose, as the Senator says, but it would not under the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana have a right to sell 
this particular coal except to the railroad company for railroad 


uses. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; but that would leave the company 
in the market with a certain amount of coal in competition with 
any other company that was selling coal in the market. If it 
did not acquire the coal provided in the joint resolution, it 
would then have to use the other coal which it has for the 
railroad consumption. 

I want to turn away from that phase of the question, Mr. 
President, and to speak very briefly of another question which 
it seems to me ought to be considered before the joint resolu- 
tion is voted on. The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
upon the joint resolution points out that the greater part of the 
land that is covered by it has been entered by homesteaders, 
Some of it has been entered under the timber and stone act. 
In the case of a portion of it patents have been issued, reserving 
to the Government the coal under the land, so, as he says, the 
Government is free to grant the coal as to that portion so 
reserved. But that is a minor part of the entire tract, and as 
to the remaining part he uses this language: 

The remainin: ve vi 
under which aito. eA 45 9 been fully fa Morn A pe on tree 
1 to coal entry, nor can it be determined whether the coal d. ts 
within the lands covered by such entries will remain to the United 
States for future disposition, 

So there are seven claimants of seven different entries claim- 
ing the right to this coal, which it is proposed here that the 
United States by act of Congress shall grant to this railroad 
company. I think that would be a manifest injustice, even 
though the proviso contained in the joint resolution should have 
the effect which it is claimed to haye—which, in my judgment, 
it would not have at all—of protecting the rights of these entry- 
men, To say the very least, it would shoulder upon every one 
of the timber and stone entrymen a lawsuit with the railroad 
company; and I think that would be an injustice and contrary 
to the American spirit of the protection of the small entrymen 
with as jealous care as we protect the rights of a great property 
owner such as a railroad company. 

Referring to the land just mentioned, in which the right to 
the coal is in process of adjudication and not yet adjudicated, 
the Asssistant Secretary of the Interior, further corroborating 
the interpretation I have just put upon his language, says, 
speaking of the land affected by this measure and the amount 
of it 

The land is encumbered in the cited, 
that the area may be ultimately . a AS 

That is, if these men maintain their right to the coal, the 
railroad company would not get that part of it. Yet it is here 
proposed to expressly grant to the railroad company this coal. 
I do not think it ought to be done. 

There is a proviso in the joint resolution which reads as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That said sale shall be made subject to the legal 
or equitable rights, inchoate or yested, of surface or other entry- 
man on any part of said lands, and subject to the laws now in force 

ng the sales of coal or other minerals where the surface lands 
and rights are reserved or have been previously of. 

I have read that proviso very carefully, and I venture to 
assert that it would have no effect whatever as protecting the 
rights of these entrymen to the coal. It would protect their 
rights to the surface of the land because it uses the word 
“surface”: 

That said sale shall be made subject to the legal or equitable rights, 
aoe or vested, of any surface or other entryman on any part of 


To say the least, it would inject the railroad company as a 
grantee under this act as an interested party into the litiga- 
tion which the entrymen are now having with the United States 
Government, through the Land Office, as to their rights to this 
coal. 

If the Milwaukee Railroad Co. desires this coal and it is 
deemed wise on the part of the Government to make a special 
grant to it of the coal, it seems to me that it should be deferred 
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until the rights of these private holders are adjudicated and 
then determined whether the United States has anything there 
to grant. 

I am opposed to the joint resolution for that reason. I am 
opposed to it aside from that because it is special legislation. I 
think there is no domain of legislation in which special legisla- 
tion is more injurious and has more far-reaching, bad conse- 
quences ‘than in the granting of property rights; and in property 
rights there is nothing more important nowadays than the great 
coal deposits of the country, in view of the fact that so many 
of them have been monopolized and the area of public lands bas 
been so greatly reduced. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yleld to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I think everybody will agree in the main 
with what the Senator from Washington now says, but we 
ought to meet the situation. What would the Senator suggest 
as an appropriate means by which this company could provide 
itself with coal? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would suggest that it avail itself of 
the general law. 

Mr. WALSH. The general law denies to it the opportunity 
to appropriate any coal lands. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In what way? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no general law that will permit it at 
all. It does not permit a corporation to appropriate coal lands. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It permits individuals and associa- 
tions, and I am not sure that it does not permit corporations. 

Mr. WALSH. I can assure the Senator that is not the case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is perfectly feasible for the company 
to acquire the land from others who may acquire title. Or it 
may buy the coal from these individuals. There is nothing 
Whatever to prevent it. If the general law is inadequate or 
unwise, as it undoubtedly is in some respects, it should be and 
it undoubtedly will be amended. Corporations undoubtedly 
will be permitted to lease coal lands under certain conditions; 
but if not..a special exception should not be made in this case. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Washington, it seems to be perfectly evident that the joint 
resolution can not be disposed of to-night. I simply desire to 
ask the Senator if it will be agreeable to him to resume in the 
morning? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Entirely so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I wish to have action on a con- 
ference report that I do not think will take five minutes, and 
then an executive session is desired, if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will ask the Senator in charge 
of the joint resolution if he is willing to lay it aside tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. MYERS. Right now, for a conference report? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be laid aside temporarily without any prejudice for the 
purpose of allowing the Senator from Virginia to present a 
conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be laid 
aside temporarily, but a conference report is always in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia to 


present a conference report and then to move to go into execu-: 


tive session. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will move an executive session 
as soon as we get through with the conference report. It is 
perfectly manifest that the joint resolution can not be finished 
to-night. I have talked with a number of Senators and I will 
Say to the Senator from Montana that I am sure he will lose 
nothing by taking that course. 

Mr. MYERS. After the conference report is agreed to I 
shall make no objection to an executive session. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I understood the Senator that 
way. It is simply a conference report on the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. I am sure it will take but a very few 
minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr. MYERS. Very well. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the conference report presented by the Senator from 
eee The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 

e report. 


— — — 


The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13612) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 29, 39, 42, and 43. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 31, 32. 33, 34, 35, 36. 37, 38, 40, 41, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, and 57, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“To reimburse the appropriations for transportation, sub- 
sistence, and medical supplies of the Army, amounts expended 
for relief of destitute American citizens in Mexico, including 
transportation to their homes in the United States, $40,152.47.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “‘ $20,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: In lieu of the sum first named in said 
amendment insert the sum “$3,668.75”; and in lieu of the sum 
last named in said amendment insert the sum “$13,668.75”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert the sum “$14,675”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from iis disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: On page 27 of the bill, in line 16, strike 
out the sum “$6.89” and insert in lieu thereof the sum $6.80,” 
and, in line 18, strike out the sum “$64,925” and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum “$64,925.09”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word “opening,” in line 
5 of said amendment, insert the words “under the direction of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. > 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word “construction,” in 
line 4 of said amendment, insert the words “but not later than 
June 30, 1916”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Tuomas S. Martin, 

N: P. BRYAN, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 

©. L. BARTLETT, 

F. H. GILLETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 22 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, March 25, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 24, 1914. 
JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL Court. 


Michael M. Doyle to be a judge of the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia. 


— 
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POSTMASTERS. 

ILLINOIS. 
Charles A. Brandenburg, Milan. 
Clement L. Butler, Sheldon. 
Charles E. Duvall, Aledo. 
Chauncey M. Gilmore, Colfax, 
Perry F. Hathaway, Menard. 
John A. O'Neil, Chatsworth. 
James L. Parks, Carbondale. 
Luther E. Robertson, Carterville. 
Charles B. Taylor, Tuscola. 
Charles M. Webber, Urbana. 

INDIANA. 
Miles Baxter, Auburn. 
James H. Collins, Farmersburg. 
George D. Gaby, Ligonier. 
Vincent E. Craig, Darlington. 
Cornelius Lumaree, Wabash, 
Otto MeMahan, Rochester. 
Albert R. Mulkins, Edinburg. 
Henry F. Schaal, Michigan City. 
Louis Zoercher, Tell City. 

NEW YORK, 


Frank D. Ball, Caledonia. 

William H. Barry, Carthage. 

L. B. Bennett, Schenevus. 

Ephriam J. Fisk, Fairport. 

Michael J. Flaherty, Corfu. 

William H. Kinne, Ovid. 

F. J. Land, Cohocton. 

William J. McVay, Far Rockaway. 

Clarence E Palmer, Willard. 

John G. Rose, Sinclairyille. 

Wesley J. Springstead, Haverstraw. 

C. E. Thompson, Trumansburg. 

George S. Vroman, Altamont. 
OKLAHOMA. 

George P. Rollow, Wynne Wood. 
VIRGINIA, 


Nathaniel Lancaster, Ashland. 
J. M. Harris, Blackstone. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harry T. Bumgarner, Elizabeth. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 24, 1914. 


The House mep at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our Father, we bless Thee for our great and 
growing Republic, the foundations of which are laid in the 
inherent and therefore sacred rights of man, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and dedicated by our fathers to Thy 
service. Help us with patriotic veal and religious fervor to 
support, sustain, and defend it, not our country right or wrong, 
but our country, that it may always be right and thus laud and 
magnify Thy holy name. 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we Oe 

rong may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King. 

For humanity’s sake, for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MANUAL AND DIGEST. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I present the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is it privileged? 
po HENRY. I ask unanimous consent for its considera- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to consider the resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 450. 


Resolved, That tere be printed 2,000 copies of the Digest and Manual 
of the Rules and Practice of the House of Representatives for the 
second session of the Sixty-third Congress, the same to be bound and 
5 under the direction of the Clerk and Doorkeeper of the 

ouse. i 


Mr. MANN. That is the usual resolution? 

Mr. HENRY. That is the usual resolution, the one we have 
in every Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, may I in- 
quire of the gentleman if this has been submitted to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing? 

Mr. HENRY. Ob, no. It has always been done in this way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not customary to have this resolu- 
tion reported by the chairman of the Committee on Printing? 
Is it customary to have a Member present a resolution to have 
this allotted number printed? 

Mr. HENRY. From the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
13811, the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
ALEXANDER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of ae river and harbor appropriation bill, and the Clerk will 
rea 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in view of the point of order made 
upon the amendment introduced by myself when the committee 
rose yesterday afternoon, and in view of the fact that I have 
reached the conclusion that the point of order is well taken, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk wiil read. 

b Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Would it be in order now to strike 
out the last word of the last paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

sat WILSON of Florida. Then I move to strike out the last 
wo 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, in discussing the question of these 
canals, it was stated by some gentlemen on the committee 
that the importance of Link No. 5 was greater than the im- 
portance of Link No. 4, which is the link connecting Pensacola 
Bay with Mobile Bay. And it was stated upon the ground that 
the commerce, for the purpose of bringing in coal and other 
commercial products, warranted it. I wish to state, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I can not let that statement go unchallenged, because 
the Pensacola Harbor is much superior to any harbor on the 
Gulf coast that would be benefited by these canals. As I stated 
yesterday, we have many ocean-going vessels carrying traffic, 
commerce from Europe and to Europe and to and from South 
American ports. I can not state the importance of the harbor 
better than is stated in a letter written by the president of the 
Pensacola Commercial Association in answer to a criticism made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] when the question 
of navy yards was being discussed. I will insert the article 
containing the letter, which appeared in the Pensacola Journal 
of August 19, 1913. 


[Army and Navy Journal.] 


In a letter replying to some remarks of Congressman BRITTEN and 
setting forth the advantages of Pensacola, Fla., as the site for a navy 
yard, C. E. Dobson, president of the Pensacola Commercial Association, 
tells us that “this city of Pensacola, of 23,000 ple, lies almost due 
south of Chicago, 911 miles distant by rail. It has the best harbor 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and one of the best jn the United States. The 
harbor is landlocked, has a minimum depth of 32 feet of water in the 
channel at the lowest tide, 19 square miles of anchorage of over 30 
feet depth, 7 square miles of over 35 feet depth. The naval reserva- 
tion, Government owned, consists of over 1,400 acres, about 2 miles 
inside the harbor, with 25 to 40 feet of water alongside the wharves 
at the navy yard. A navy yard has been maintained here since 1836, 
with alternating periods of activity and quietude.. It was Farragut's 
headquarters for operations in the Gulf. It contains some modern 
buildings, has pleasant quarters, and an excellent all-the-year-round 
climate. The 1 5 proper, 80 acres in extent, is surrounded by a high 
brick wall and is covered by a beautiful live-oak grove. It is con- 
nected with Pensacola by a good public road and an electric car line, 
each about 7 miles long. By water the distance is about 5 miles.’ 
Mr. Dobson contends that “much talk as to consolidation, etc., boiled 
down, resolves itself into the 8 argument that because the 
Government has neglected this section it should continue to do so. 
These logicians argue that the Gulf yards make a poor showing for 
the money invested, because they have done so little work, the reason 
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make a poor showing they should be abolished.” 


I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Yazoo River, Miss.: For maintenance of improvement of 
mouth of Yazoo River, $10,000. The sums herein and hereafter appro- 
printed for such maintenance, together with any unexpended balance 
of appropriations heretofere made, shall be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cort) offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, ge 20, between lines 20 and 21, by adding a new para- 


gvaph, as follows: 
„ Miss., in accordance with the re- 


Improving harbor at Vicksbu 
port submitted in House Document No. 667, Sixty-third Congress, sec- 
stated, $125,000." 


ond session, and subject to the conditions therein 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I do not come 
before you to-day asking for any improvements that will in- 
crease the commerce of the city of Vicksburg or of that section. 
I do not come here asking you for anything along that line, 
Dut I come here simply asking you to right a wrong, to repair 
an injury, and to make reparation for an act that the Federal 
Government itself inflicted upon the harbor at Vicksburg. 

Now, if you will bear with me a moment, I will explain how 
this damage came about. There is a canal abont 6 miles in 
length, coming down in front of the city of Vicksburg and en- 
tering the Mississippi River. Through that canal come the 
waters of the Yazoo River and its tributaries—over 800 miles 
of navigable streams. During the overflows of 1911 and 1912 
crevasses occurred in the levees from 75 to 100 miles above the 
city of Vicksburg. Just opposite the mouth of that canal and 
in front of the city of Vicksburg there is a levee which was 
built by the Federal Government, not a protection levee, not 
a levee to keep the water off of anybody, but a levee for the pur- 
pose of impounding the waters of that canal, for the twofold 
purpose, first, of having plenty of water there at the mouth of 
the canal, and, second, to make such a current and so impound 
those waters that there will be a scouring which will keep the 
mouth of that canal open. 

Now, when the waters from those 800 miles of navigable 
streams and the rushing torrents from the open creyasses in 
the levees of the Mississippi River, which have broken, came 
through there those waters were impounded between the harbor 
of Vicksburg and that levee, and there has been a great and 
constant erosion. There is about $3,000,000 worth of property 
situated on those banks. That erosion has now gone up right 
within a few feet of some of the compresses, gins, and public 
warehouses that are situated there. 

I presented this proposition to the committee Iast year, and 
on that occasion I was turned down. We had no report from 
the Board of Engineers. There were no estimates as to what 
this project would cost. My amendment was defeated. I recog- 
nized the force of this contention ; I recognized, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Many] said the other day, that we can not 
make this bill on the floor of this House; that we have to 
depend upon the reports of the engineers, men who have skill, 
and men whose business it is to look into those subjects. The 
committee gave me a survey, and upon that survey I have a 
report of the Board of Engineers. I have a favorable report 
from the Acting Chief of Engineers. I have a favorable report 
from the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. I have 
a favorable report from the Mississippi River Commission, ask- 
ing that $125,000 be appropriated to be used in revetment work 
for the harbor of Vicksburg, based on the contingency that the 
citizens of Vicksburg put up $32,500 in order to create a drain- 
age system, erect a levee, and give them the right of way; 
to put up $32,500, not to increase the commerce of the city of 
Vicksburg, not to put that city into the position it was in three 
years ago—because a great deal of our harbor has caved away 
and is now in the sea—but simply to put up $32,500 to help stop 
the damage which, aceording to this report, was inflicted by 
putting that levee across from the city of Vicksburg. Of course 
that levee will have to stay there and ought to stay there, and 
I would be opposed to having it removed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cor- 
IER} asks unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good 


‘deal about commerce here and there and about making this 


appropriation and that one in the interest of future commerce. 


Here is commerce about to be destroyed. How much? We 
have various conflicting statements concerning various items in 


this bill about there not being commerce enough to justify an 
appropriation for the improvement of a waterway here or 
there for the purpose of increasing commerce. I am asking for 
an appropriation to prevent the destruction of commerce that. 
already exists. According to the report of the Board of Engi- 
neers, which I hold in my hand, the annual commerce, as shown 
on June 30, 1913, for the Vicksburg port is.834,000: tons, amount- 
ing to the value of $33,000,000. 

Now, in the 10-minute speech made the other day by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne], in which he stated, and 
well stated, that a reduction of railroad rates would naturally 
follow river competition, I want. to read to you something taken 
from the report of the Board of Engineers abont the reduction 
of railroad rates which has resulted from that canal. The 
report says: ` 

The effect of this project, in connection with the work performed in 
the Yazoo River and its tributaries, has been to reduce freight rates as 


follows: Cotton, 50 per cent; cotton seed, 334 per cent; and grain and 
flour and meal and provisions from 333 to 40 per cent. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, F hold in my hand a report which came 
out during this Congress. It is from the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. It is the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. It is the report of the Chief of Engineers. I 
will read you what Col. Burr, Acting Chief of Engineers, says. 
He says: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
with the views of the Mississippi River Commission and the Board of 
Enginecrs for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore report that the im- 
poe by the United States of the canal leading from Centennial 

ke, Vicksburg, Miss., to the Mississippi River is deemed advisable to 
the extent of preventing the caving of the bank b; 

a revetment at an estimated cost of $135,000, 
local cooperation specified above. 

Those conditions were that the city of Vicksburg should do 
certain work costing $32,500, which we are perfectly willing 
to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that there is not a project, not a 
line, not a sentence, or a paragraph of that river and harbor 
bill presented before you to-day that has any more au- 
thority than the authority which I present to you here. On yes- 
terday the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
[Mr. SPARKMAN ] stated, in answer to a question by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], that the committee did not 
have time to go into all these projects and had to take the ap- 
proval of the engineers. Here is the approval of the Chief of 
Engineers, Here is the approval of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors. Here is the approval of the Mississippi 
River Commission. We have not a project here that can wait 
until next year. Last year we waited, and during those 12 
months we have seen our harber going off into the sea. If 
we wait another 12 months, the question might be solved, per- 
haps, by the fact that we shall then not need any improvement, 
because there may be nothing left to improve. 

Mr. Chairman, the people in the city of Vicksburg, the peo- 
ple who live on that harbor, are as much entitled to protec- 
tion as those who live above the city of Vicksburg. Our people 
heve been contributing of their own means, many of them, to 
help build the levees in other sections of our State, because 
many of them own land in the delta and because a great deal 
of their interests are in those sections. We are to-day appro- 
priating in this bill millions of dollars, and properly appro- 
priating them, to build up and strengthen levees, and under 
those circumstances it strikes me that it is only fair and just 
to the people whom I have the honor to represent that $125,000 
should be appropriated to take care of work which, as I stated 
before, is necessitated by the damage caused by necessary work 
done by the Government, which the Mississippi Commission 
states was a damage probably not considered in the original 
project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was this canal built by the Government of 
the United States? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; absolutely. This canal is under the 
control of the United States and under the control of the 
United States authorities, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to say that a good deal of work has been done there 
that has not been done by the Government. 

Mr, COLLIER. Yes; and I would like the gentleman to show 
me a river in Florida or anywhere else where the work of 
improvement has not been done by the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I can do so. The St. Johns River 
is one. Those people have contributed about $3,000,000 for that 
Improvement. 


construction of 
er the conditions of 
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Mr, COLLIER. Well, those people are to be congratulated on 
their public spirit. í 

Mr. MADDEN. If the levee had not been constructed there, 
what would be the situation as to the harbor? 

Mr. COLLIER. The levee simply impounds the water in case 
of overflow, and now the erosion has started. I want to be per- 
fectly frank with the House and do not want to mislead any- 
body. The levee itself is a great betterment to the canal, and 
ought to be there and ought not to be removed. The levee is 
necessary in order to prevent a shifting bar from coming out 
of the mouth of that canal and closing up the navigability of 
800 miles of river, going up nearly to the northern part of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the erosion is due to the fact that the 
levee is there, is it? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is one of the causes. The erosion is 
due to the fact that when there is an overflow and high water 
by reason of gaps up above they will put from ten to fifty times 
more water into that canal than it was ever intended to hold. 
That is the reason. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLIER. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not know, as a matter of fact, that this very project for 
which he is now speaking is provided for under the general 
provision for the Mississippi River, and that the Mississippi 
River Commission has the right to go ahead and do this work 
if it sees fit and proper to do it? 3 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. I ask a few minutes more. 

. Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] be permitted to 
proceed for five minutes longer. He has been interrupted a 
good deal, and this is evidently a very meritorious project. I 
want him to have an opportunity to present it fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
time of the gentleman be extended five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Georgia. He says that under 
the general appropriation of $7,000,000, I believe it is, for the 
Mississippi River Commission, from the mouth of the river up 
to Rock Island, is it not 

Mr. EDWARDS. Up to Rock Island. 

Mr. COLLIER. That under the general appropriation for the 
Mississippi River Commission from the mouth of the river up 
to Rock Island, this would come under that head. But this 
money is to be spent in the discretion of the Mississippi River 
Commission. If the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] 
were to spend it, perhaps he would take care of Vicksburg Har- 
bor. His construction of the language is all right, and I under- 
stand that the construction given by the chairman of the com- 
mittee und another member of it, is the same; but unfortunately 
for me, and unfortunately for Vicksburg, while the construction 
of some of the members of this committee may be right, yet it 
does not get us anything, because I hold in my hand a letter 
from Col. Townsend, president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, in which he makes this statement, referring to a section 
where there is a survey and a special report to Congress. He 
refers to a section on page 52 of this bill, which, with the 
indulgence of the committee, I will read: 

That the Government shall not be deemed to have entered upon any 
project for the improvement of any 9 or harbor mentioned in 
this act until funds for the commencement of the proposed work shall 
have been actually appropriated by law. 

Now, I will read the same language from his letter to Gen. 
T. ©. Catchings, of the city of Vicksburg, whom many of you 
know, a gentleman who many years served in this House with 
great distinction and was at one time chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. . 

Col. Townsend, on January 15, 1914, in a letter to Gen. 
Catchings in reference to this very project, quoted from the bill 
the words I have just read you: 

That the Government shall not be deemed to have entered upon any 
roject for the improvement of any waterway or harbor mentioned in 
his act until funds for the commencement of the proposed work sball 

have been actually appropriated by law. 

Now, in commenting on it, he concluded by stating: 

My construction of the act is that the commission is directed to 
expend $10,000— Š 

You will find that expenditure in the paragraph just above 
the new paragraph I wish to add 
er so much thereof as may be necessary. in the maintenance of Vicks- 
Las REDOR, make a survey, and report on the further needs of the 

And then what? Go on and do the work? No— 


and then await congressional approval of the report. 


Now, we have not the congressional approval of this report. 
As far as the river and harbor bill is written, it is just like it 
was a year ago, when they said it could not be done; so what 
good is this report if we do not have che approval of it by 
Congress? And this report has been ignored by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, - 

Mr. EDWARDS, Will the gentleman yield further now? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I beg to differ with the gentleman, and the 
law differs with him also in his position.. The law was enacted 
in 1913, and here is the language. I hope the gentleman will 
yield long enough for me to read this. 

Mr. COLLIER. I take pleasure in yielding. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Relating to the provision for the Missis- 
sippi River: 

Provided further, That the watercourses connected with said river 
and the harbors upon it now under the control of the Mississippi River 
Commission and under improvement, together with the mouth of the 
Yazoo River and harbor at Vicksburg, Miss., which, with any unex- 
pended balance, are hereby transferred to and placed under the control 
and jurisdiction of such commission, 

There is not any doubt about it. There can be no doubt 
about it; and to give this special privilege to Vicksburg would 
simply establish a precedent that would open up the doors to 
applications for every point on the Mississippi River, and Con- 
gress will be asked to change this law in many particulars if 
this amendment carries. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Here is my friend Mr. McKerrar, who will 
haye a provision of the same kind. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS] 
has read with great glee a provision that I had put in the river 
and harbor bill last year, so of course I know something 
about it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; we did it to satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. In 1913 that was the best I could get. But 
the gentleman fails to make this distinction, which Col. Town- 
send makes, that when there has been a special survey of a 


special project and a special report on that special project, then. 


it is up to Congress to say whether or not that project ought 
to be improved or not. Now, the gentleman's construction may 
be right, but the trouble is that the gentleman from Georgia is 
not on the Mississippi River Commission, and he does not pass 
on this proposition. That is my trouble on that line. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not think I am asking 
anything unusual, I do not think I am asking for anything 
that is not fair and not just. Time and again, in justifying 
every project that they have brought here they have told you 
that they did it by reason of their reliance on the report of the 
engineers on river and harbor work. I have the report of the 
Chief of Engineers, I have the report of the Board of Engineers, 
and I have the report of the Mississippi River Commission, all 
of them suggesting that this work be done, and I do not see 
why the committee should make fish of one and flesh of an- 
other. I ask the gentlemen of this Committee of the Whole to 
do what I consider simple justice and repair an injury. I ask 
the gentlemen of this House to do what I consider simple jus- 
tice. We are not asking for improvements; we are asking only 
that you stop the damage that you are inflicting upon us day 
by day by your own act. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose everyone who 
has followed the proceedings so far as we have gone with this 
bill has the impression that the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has endeavored to act fairly toward each project that 
came before it, and that if any project has been left out that 
the committee itself thought it had good reason for its action. 
‘There are several reasons why this item should not go in the 
bill, why this amendment should not prevail. One is that it is 
not at all necessary to make the appropriation. 

This matter is under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Commission, which has full power to deal with the proposition 
and to make the improvement if it sees proper to make it, I 
may add that in a conversation I had with a member of the 
commission within the last two weeks I was told by him that 
there was no earthly reason for taking care of it in this meas- 
ure; that the commission could make the improvement. Al- 
though there was no‘ promise, I got the impression that the 
probabilities were that the commission would take care of it. 

Mr. COLLIER. This has been going on now for two years, 
and it has been hitting us up pretty lively. Would the gentie- 
man agree to an amendment specifically stating that this should 
be done? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would do anything consistent with my 
idea of what is proper to accommodate the gentleman; there is 
no disposition to discriminate against him; but if we adopt his 
amendment we will be departing from a well-established rule of 
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the committee that we have been following for some time. 
When I first became a member of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee it was quite customary to make diversions of sums ap- 
propriated for the Mississippi River, and particularly for the 
lower regions. Each bill perhaps would carry an item, some- 
times two or three, diverting money from the lump sum appro- 
priated to this or that place. Considering that a bad practice, 
we went to work to get away from it, which we have done; so 
that in the last several bills there have been no such diversions 
or special appropriations, I believe, for that river. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Instead of departing from the custom, is 
it not a fact that the last bill carried a similar appropriation 
for Helena, Ark., and did not the gentleman agree to it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That matter was put on in the Senate. 
Things go on in the Senate that we would not adopt in the 
House, and we sometimes find ourselves in a position where 
we have to let them stand. That river and harbor bill prob- 
ably could not have become a law if that item had not gone in. 
It was passed at a short session, when we had but little time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it did go in, and the House agreed 
to it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How much is the item for Helena, Ark.? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was much larger than it ought to have 
been. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman stated correctly a 
while ago that this harbor at Vicksburg was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission in the last 
river and harbor bill. It was placed there at the request of 
the gentleman himself. Why did he want it done? Simply 
that the Mississippi River Commission could take care of it. 
They had not been doing it before. He and Gen. Catchings and, 
I think, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS], 
came to the committee room. Gen. Catchings had been a Mem- 
ber of this House and a former member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. He came before the committee or before 
me with an amendment already drawn, I think he said by him- 
self, placing that harbor under the jurisdiction of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, and asked us to take care of it in 
that way. We complied, and placed it under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. The bill went over to the Senate, where 
the provision for the survey was placed in it. I do not think 
it came from our committee. At least, that is my recollection. 
The gentleman intimates that he had it inserted. I think that 
is a legitimate inference from his remarks. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman is mistaken; I put in the sur- 
yey myself, and it was put in in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks that his 
time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘This is a very important matter, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the House. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think so, too. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the House permits this amendment to 
go into the bill we will be throwing the doors wide open for the 
admission of all kinds of projects, so that anything in the future 
can go into the river and harbor bills, and the committee will 
never know how to act. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Would that be true if this item went on in 
the Senate, as it is very likely to do? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, this is the long session. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Helena, Ark., item went on in the 
Senate. 4 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was at a short session, There would 
be quite a fight now before the conferees would yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why has not the House the right to do 
what it thinks right? Has it not more authority than the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission? Is it not over and above it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; we can do that; we can place any- 
thing in the bill, or the House can defeat the bill if it pleases. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Did not the Mississippi River Commission 
ask Congress to make a special appropriation for the Vicksburg 
Harbor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. 

Meat COLLIER. The gentieman has the report right at his 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The survey reads as follows: 

Canal 8 Centennial Lake, Vicksburg, Miss., to the Missis- 
sippi River, with a view to the preservation of the channel. 

Now what did the Mississippi River Commission do? They 
ignored the order we had given them to report a project for 
the preservation of the channel. Here is what they say: That 
the investigations of the Mississippi River Commission elicited 
the information that the improvement desired in connection 
with the item of law proyiding for preliminary examination of 
the canal leading from Centennial Lake to Vicksburg, Miss., to 
the Mississippi River, with a view to the preservation of the 
channel, was the protection of the caving bank in front of the 
city of Vicksburg, along a portion of the canal constructed some 
years ago as the new outlet or mouth of the Yazoo River. 

In other words, while we put up to them the proposition to 
report upon a project for the improvement of the channel, in 
the interest of navigation, they tell us that what the people 
there want is protection of private property or the banks, in the 
interest of private property, and make report accordingly. They 
say: 

A public hearing was held at Vicksburg. 
is the protection of the banks of the cana 
destruction of valuable private property and also the transfer tracks 
and incline of the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway, from which large 
8 of freight are transferred across the Mississippi River to and 
— 5 ree Louisiana shore. Copies of the papers presented are ap- 

So it would seem that the work is for the benefit of private 
property owners and a railroad that runs along there. Now, so 
far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I have no fight to make 
on the railroads. Because a railroad happens to be there would 
not deter me if I thought it was proper and right to adopt the 
project and make the appropriation. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Why should we let down the bars and 
open the doors solely for the purpose of protecting private prop- 
erty when no navigation interests, it would appear, are to be 
considered, especially as the Mississippi River Commission has 
the jurisdiction and the power to take care of it? We have 
given them $7,000,000 in this bill to do just that class of work, 
but the appropriation is coupled with the proviso that the 
money must be expended in the interest of navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. It is rather hard to understand just what is 
the view of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SparKMaAN] in 
this matter. He starts out with the proposition that this appro- 
priation was embodied in the total appropriation carried for 
the Mississippi River, and that under the provisions of the 
bill the Mississippi River Commission now has authority to 
spend that money, but when later he takes a different view and 
says that the work is not in the interest of navigation, but that 
it is in the interest of some railroads down there that want the 
work done, I do not know what his position is. May I inquire 
of the gentleman, is it a fact that he does not think the work 
ought to be done, or is it that he thinks the appropriation is 
carried in the total appropriation carried for the Mississippi 
River? If he argues the first proposition, let us see. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] says that in the last river 
and harbor act this appropriation was specifically stated in the 
appropriation carried under the general Mississippi River item, 
because he said that item in that bill embodied this wording: 

Provided further, That the water courses connected with sald river 
Commission and ‘Under improvement. together Site the aa of Te 
YAROO River and the harbor at Vicksburg, Miss.— F 

And so forth. 

Specifically stating it in that law. I ask the committee if 
under the river and harbor bill last year in an appropriation 
carried for the Mississippi River it specifically stated that so 
much of the appropriation should be carried for this particular 
work, and the Mississippi River Commission said that under 
the authority of that bill they had no right to expend that 
money. Now I ask the committee how would the Mississippi 
River Commission have authority to expend this $125,000 under 
the bill we are considering when that specific enumeration is 
left out? Under this appropriation in this bill carried for the 
Mississippi River you leave out the specific item in respect to 
the mouth of the Yazoo River and the Vicksburg Harbor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the gentleman is mistaken abo t that. 
The harbor is still under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and I am inclined to believe, though that cuts 
no figure here, that the mouth of the Yazoo is also. I know the 
intention was to cut the mouth of the Yazoo River out of this 
bill, but not the harbor. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I think the gentleman is wrong about that. 
because a careful reading of the bill says so. Let me read 
where in the bill last year it enumerated the specific item of 
improyement for the mouth of the Yazoo River and the Vicks- 
burg Harbor under this same provision: 

Provided further, That the watercourses connected with said river 
and the harbors upon it, now under the control of the Mississippi River 
Commission, and under improvement, ther with the mouth of the 
Yazoo River and harbor of Memmi! iss., which, with any unex- 
pended balance, are hereby tran to and placed under the control 
and jurisdiction of, such commission— 

‘And so forth. 

And that specific enumeration is left out of the appropriation 
bill now under discussion. Under what rule of reason would 
you think that if in the last river and harbor bill, under this 
provision, the Mississippi River Commission had jurisdiction 
to improve the mouth of the Yazoo River and Vicksburg Har- 
bor, but even though with the item specifically enumerated the 
Mississippi River Commission thought they did not have author- 
ity under the provisions of that bill to do the work, and yet 
would argue that the Mississippi River Commission, when that 
provision is left out of this bill, have authority to do this work 
at Vicksburg? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say, in my judgment, it was not left out. 
It was not necessary to reiterate the language in this bill, be- 
cause having been once placed under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission, unless we repeal the law, it is still there. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the gentleman will read his two bills, 
he will find out that I am exactly correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, I have read it carefully several times. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know, and I appreciate the committee 
has dealt sincerely with this, as ft has with all other matters 
coming before it, but in this instance the committee has inad- 
vertently left this item out. Here is a case that ought to appeal 
to the membership of this House—a condition that is brought 
about through the improvement undertaken by the Federal 
Government by the construction of a levee there that canalized 
and brought these waters that heretofore had not affected the 
banks at Vicksburg, and because of the improvement under- 
taken by the Federal Government these waters have been 
dammed up against the banks to that extent that it has caused 
this scouring and the need for this revetment work. If there 
is a case that ought to appeal to this committee, it is this appro- 
priation for the Vicksburg Harbor. The gentleman from Vicks- 
burg has done everything in his power to bring it about. He 
has gone to the proper channel, and he has asked for a survey. 
It went through. He got a favorable report from the Missis- 
sippi River Commission; he got a favorable report from the 
district engineers; he got a favorable report from the River and 
Harbor Board of Army Engineers; and then he came before you 
and asked for this appropriation. What more could he have 
done? If there is any doubt as to the expenditure of this money 
or the authority of the Mississippi River Commission to ex- 
pend this money, then I submit you ought to remove that doubt, 
right that wrong, and embody it in this bill. The only differ- 
ence, apparently, between a majority of your committee and 
the Mississippi River Commission fs the authority of the com- 
mission to spend this money on this improvement. Both think 
it ought to be done. 

Mr. HELM. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. If any other power than the Federal Govern- 
ment had done what is said to have been done here, would not 
a suit for damages lie against the corporation, company, or 
whatever it was? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no doubt about that. I think so. 
I think I have said all I care to say. I hope the amendment 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak In opposition 
to the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] asked to be recognized in opposition. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Both are members of the committee. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to 
say at the outset that if I have a friend in the Honse I think 
that friend is Mr. Corr. He is not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, but he is a member of the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee that has to do with the 
making up of all the other committees of the House. I want 
to say of my friend Mr. Correr that it is to his credit that 
he has been very diligent in regard to this matter that no 
doubt so vitally affects his people. It is not a question of 


opposition to the project or as to whether or not we think it 
ought to be made. But it is a question of establishing a prece- 


dent that will “hamstring” and “throttle” the work of the 
great Mississippi River Commission, If there is any body of 
gentlemen in this House who ought to stand loyal to the river 
and harbor bill and to river and harbor improvement, those 
who come from the Mississippi Valley should. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Not just now; I will yield a little later. 
This bill carries, and not with the approval of myself and 
other members of the committee, $7,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River. The law of 1913 puts this propo- 
sition, as it puts the proposition of Mr. McKetrar, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and other propositions along the Mississippi River under 
the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Not just now. Are we, by setting an un- 
wise precedent to-day, going to start a movement that will de- 
stroy the work of the Mississippi River Commission? I tell 
you, gentlemen, I can hardly believe my friend understands 
what the full effect of this amendment, if adopted, will be. His 
fight should be carried, not here on the floor of this House, but 
he should go with it to the Mississippi River Commission, to the 
commission that has the matter in charge, and present his case 
there 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. And perhaps he can convince them that 
the work ought to be done. 
sane COLLIER. If the gentleman does not want to yield, all 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will yield to the gentleman. ° 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to say the gentleman misunderstands 
the situation when he talks about hampering the work of the 
Mississippi River Commission. This is asking for the same 
thing that the Mississippi River Commission asked for, a spe- 
cial appropriation. Does not the gentleman find on reading the 
report that the Mississippi River Commission asked this be 
made in a special appropriation, and yet the gentleman talks 
about destroying the work of that commission. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I will say in reply to the gentleman, some- 
times we can not see things in the same light. Gentlemen, 
there has been talk about “pork barrel” by gentlemen on the 
floor of this House and by certain “demagogues” throughout 
the country which has appeared in the papers. If some people 
eould suck as hard as they blow, like my friend from Wisconsin, 
for instance, we could no doubt do away with Government 
dredges. [Laughter.] If we want to get away from the “ pork 
barrel,” why then stand by the committee, stand by the annual 
bill; if you want to go back to the “ pork-barrel” proposition 
and hamper the work of the Mississippi River Commission and 
the engineers, then vote for these specific items and destroy the 
work of the commission, destroy the great progressive work of 
the improvement of the rivers and harbors of this country, the 
improvement of which reduces freight rates to the people. 

As I stated at the outset, if there are any men in this House 
who ought to stand firmly by river and harbor improvements of 
this country, those who come from the great Mississippi Valley 
should do so. Now, my friends, in conclusion I want to read 
this. It is not what I might do if I were to consult my personal 
wishes, for then, perhaps, I would be willing to vote for my 
friend Cortrer’s proposition. It is not that. I wish to read to 
the committee, on page 5, what the engineers say on this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Not just now. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to sa 

Mr. EDWARDS. Not just now, please. The engineers, on 
page 5 of the report concerning this matter, say: 


A publie hea was held at Vicksburg. The improvement desired is 
the protection of the banks of the canal where caving threatens the de- 
struction of valuable private property and also the transfer tracks and 
incline of the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway, from which large quanti- 
ties of freight are transferred across the Mississippi River to and from 
the Louisiana shore. 

Gentlemen, whenever you get away from the proposition of 
expending money for navigation and go to expending it for the 
protection of private property, as indicated by this report, you 
are destroying the river and harbor work. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hope the members of the com- 
mittee will understand the situation as far as this proposed 
amendment is concerned. We have allowed the Mississippi 
River Commission the sum of $7,000,000. Now, if that commis- 
sion thinks that this proposition is worthy of improvement, 
they have the authority and the money to make the expenditure 
for it. 
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The charge has been made here on the floor of this House 
time and again that this was a“ pork-barrel” bill, and yet here 
is a proposition that is a “ pork-barrel” proposition—the very 
thing that we have been condemned for—and if you carry this 
amendment you take away from the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion the discretion as to how that $7,000,000 shall be expended, 
and you leave it to different gentlemen to come here and get it 
expended in their communities, regardless of the merits of the 
project. We have several propositions of that character; and 
I say to the men who are the friends of the Mississippi River 
project that they are making a most serious mistake if they 
yote in this amendment. 

Mr. BARTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I can not yield now. 

I was one member of the committee who believed we were 
exceedingly liberal when we gave the Mississippi River Com- 
mission $7,000,000. We gave them $1,000,000 more than we did 
before, and I think that we gave them too much; and now I 
am astounded that the friends of the Mississippi River should 
come in here after they have received $1,000,000 more, in my 
judgment, than they should have received, and demand that 
they have an additional appropriation. If you do this, you will 
certainly make it a “ pork-barrel” proposition. You may as 
well abolish the Mississippi Rivet Commission. Instead of giv- 
ing that great commission the authority as to where to expend 
that money, leaving the discretion to them, you turn it over and 
leave it to the Members of this House that have the influence 
to amend this bill. 


Let me call your attention to this fact, that the report says 
this expenditure is not necessary in the interest of navigation. 
And I warn the people of this country as to where that would 
lead. Once commence improying and spending money to protect 
from overflow, when the interest of navigation is not involved, 
and it will take countless millions. The proposed amendment 
violates the rule that the Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
always followed. They are coming in here now and demanding 
that we make an appropriation, not in the interest of navigation, 
but to protect levees and to protect canals, and if you once 
embark upon that there will be no end to it. And to my 
friends along the Mississippi River, with whom I have al- 
ways voted and worked, I give this warning. I want you 
and other men who live along the Mississippi River to remember 
that the majority of the people of this country live along the 
two coasts and around the Great Lakes, and not in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. You let the rest of the people of this country 
believe that you are trying to get into the National Treasury 
and secure money for other purposes than to protect the navi- 
gation of the river, and you will find that it will lead to embar- 
rassment in securing merited improvements. When you get 
$7,000,000 a year other portions of the country will demand that 
they be equally treated, if you are going to make appropriations 
to protect surrounding country from overflow. And the very 
men who are urging this are perpetrating an injury upon their 
own section of the country. I hope this committee will not 
violate the long-established rule of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and that they will not practically abolish the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission and turn this bill into what it has 
been charged to be, a real “ pork-barrel” bill, with the appro- 
priations resting entirely upon the influence of Members of 
Congress. 

One of the members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
urged this appropriation, and it was voted down; and yet in 
the face of all the charges that these appropriations are made 
for the members of the committee we have the attempt made 
here to give an appropriation that the committee itself would 
not give to one of its oldest members, [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. As a friend of the Mississippi River and of the Mis- 
issippi Valley, the words of the gentleman from the Pacific 
coast have no terrors for me. I propose to stand for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and for the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
[Applause.] And I do not believe that by reason of any threat 
he may make upon the floor of this House, that because we be- 
lieve that in voting’ for an appropriation to right a wrong that 
has been done by the National Government, the balance of the 
country is to punish us by saying we shall not have any more 
appropriation for the Mississippi River. 

Mr. HARDWICK. May I ask the gentleman if he is willing 
to apply that same doctrine to every other river in this country? 

Mr. FOSTER. What is that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of appropriating for flood protection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman illustrates 
what I say. 


Mr. FOSTER. We are appropriating money principally for 
the Mississippi River in the interests of navigation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You are? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir; that is the theory upon which the 
money is appropriated, 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other rivers, where the same conten- 
tion is made, will the gentleman stand by his doctrine there? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia that 
the three great political parties in this country haye stood for 
this policy in reference to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But not for that alone. 

Mr. FOSTER. And I believe the great majority of our citi- 
zens stand upon the proposition to take care of this great prob- 
lem of the Mississippi River. As for the problem at Vicksburg, 
it has been shown that this matter can not be taken up by the 
Mississippi River Commission. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cottier] quotes Col. Townsend as saying that after the 
proposition was specifically arranged by survey it could not 
then be taken up by the commission, but must first be acted 
on by Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the gentleman that I had 
a conversation with Col. Townsend on that subject which I do 
not care to repeat, but another member of the commission did 
say he was in favor of it. And perhaps I ought not to say that, 
Anyhow, he did say they had the power and would take care 
of that appropriation, and I have no doubt they will. 

Mr, FOSTER. I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] has a meritorious propo- 
sition, and I do not care so much for a precedent. If it is 
right to put it in, I am in favor of putting it in; and if another 
Member comes along with a proposition that is not right or 
meritorious, it ought not to go in the bill. This thing of always 
standing for a precedent, regardless of conditions and circum- 
stances, makes a man tired who wants to do business in the 
right way. If another proposition comes in, stand for it if it 
is right, and if it is not, vote it down. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, one moment before the 
gentleman begins. I want to give opportunity for all reasonable 
discussion, but I would like to ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have five minutes, have I not, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the remarks of the gentleman who last addressed the 
committee. I want to say to him and to the friends of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley improvement that if they think for a moment 
that because a great national calamity called attention to their 
ease and attracted attention to the trouble they have had in the 
Mississippi Valley and with the Mississippi River they can apply 
a doctrine partially and deny its application to the balance of 
this country they are the worst mistaken men that ever trod this 
floor. [Applause.] If they think they can have levee protec- 
tion and flood protection in the Mississippi River Valley and 
nowhere else, when conditions are the same in other parts of 
the country and on other rivers, and when the interests of nayi- 
gation demand that other rivers and other sections have this 
protection as well as the Mississippi River, then I think they 
but little understand the spirit of impartial fairness that per- 
vađes this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the gentleman name any other river in 
the United States that has the same problem that the Missis» 
sippi River has? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ican. 
Applause. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Savannah River drain one-third of 
the Republic? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; but it drains five great States of the 
Union and—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Mississippi River drains 25 States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You have had sixty-two times as much 
money as we ask for and you have not as strong a case along 
the lines of aiding navigation as we have. I want to warn these 
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gentlemen now that, so far as I am concerned, I have voted my 
last time for any sort of proposition that deals with a particu- 
Jar problem in a different spirit and from a different angle from 
the spirit and the angle with which other problems affecting 
other rivers and other States and other sections of this country 
are dealt with. 

The gentleman from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster] and no other gentleman need 
for a moment think that other rivers and sections of this coun- 
try are going to stand for a different application of the doctrine 
that is applied to the Mississippi. Other sections of the coun- 
try will demand the same treatment where the principles in- 
volved are identical and where the conditions are the same. I 
want to say now that they do not make any headway over there, 
because when they stand up and insist that, although the Mis- 
sissippi River has already had $31,500,000 for levees under the 
thin disguise of aiding and promoting navigation, they are go- 
ing to continue to get this sort of aid themselyes from the Fed- 
eral Treasury while other sections are not receiving the same 
treatment and that doctrine is not applied to anybody else. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not believe that in this House or in the 
other House or before the American people you can stand for 
such a proposition. If you are going to have protection from 
floods and receive your appropriations therefor from the Federal 
Treasury, we must have them made impartially, and when the 
time comes to finally vote on this proposition I think our 
friends who live in the Mississippi Valley will find that we 
also must have some help, or their boat will go down in the 
struggle. f[Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN, Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURGESS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, this is quite a serious propo- 
sition. I am a friend of the Mississippi Valley and of the Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen, personally and otherwise, and yet I am 
much opposed to this amendment. 

They have got all they ought to want in having the improve- 
ments of the Mississippi River placed under the control of the 
Mississippi River Commission. We have given them as much 
as they ought to want—to wit, $7,000,000—and they ought to 
go to that commission for their river and harbor appropria- 
tions connected with the Mississippi River, and not come here 
and ask you to engraft upon this bill a proposition which will 
open the floodgates for everybody else on any other river. 

Here is Memphis, represented by friend McKertar, a nice, 
clever fellow. I am his friend, and I am the friend of his enter- 
prise. He will be clamoring next for us to improve the harbor 
at Memphis; and so it will go on and on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Now, you talk about the river and harbor 
bill being a pork-barrel proposition. That seems to be a popu- 
jar misapprehension, I have stood for 10 years, since I have 
been a member of that committee, for making appropriations in 
accordance with precedent and in favor of exercising care in 
the expenditure of Federal money for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If Memphis has a meritovicus case, why 
should not this House hear that meritorious case? 

Mr. BURGESS. We ought to abolish the Mississippi River 
Commission and take back the $7,000,000, and then I will con- 
sider your project. [Laughter.] Are you in favor of that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. BURGESS. That is a complete answer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all, because the Mississippi River 
Commission has never in its history done anything for Memphis. 

Mr, BURGESS. That may be a fault to find with the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. It is certainly a fault that I find with it. 

Mr. BURGESS. We have appropriated $7,000,000 for the 
Mississippi River Commission to take care of the Mississippi 
River, and these Mississippi men who are urging this amount 
are standing in the light of their own constituents, That is 
what they are doing. They will break down this bill; and then, 
x Sak you, what will become of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chariman, I will detain the House but 
two minutes. I want to say, first, in answer to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee [Mr. Sparkman], who tried 
to prejudice this case by saying that this amendment is in 
the interest of a railroad company. It is perfectly true that a 
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railroad runs to the river at that point, just as a railroad 
extends to the river at every point that is big enough to have a 
railroad. I am taking this from the testimony of the mayor of 
Vicksburg, Col. J. J. Hayes, that there are 25 different owners 
of property, which property is worth between two and three 
million dollars, affected by this amendment. There is one 
warehouse alone worth $150,000. There are, in addition to 
railroad property, grain and grocery warehouses, cotton-oll 
mills, two cotton compresses, and other buildings. Those are 
some of the pieces of property that are inyolved. I know that 
these buildings are in danger, because I live there and have 
seen the condition for myself. 

In answer to the charge that gentlemen have made that this 
is breaking up the work of the Mississippi River Commission 
by making a special appropriation, here is what the Missis- 
sippi River Commission says. In order to make it short I 
will read from the report of the board of engineers under date 
of December 16, 1913. This is their report on it: 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors concurs in the views 
and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commission. If the work 
00 te tates 
River — 88 to the conditinna atoee t outlined — r 

And the Acting Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
in putting his approval on it, winds up his statement in one line, 
as follows: ; 

The full amount of the estimate should be permitted in one appro- 
priation. 

That is signe by Col. Burr, Acting Chief of Engineers. And 
yet my good friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS], 
and my good friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burarss], 
and my good friend from the State of Washington [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], tell yon that this amendment will destroy the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, when I am asking Congress to do 
what the Mississippi River Commission asked gnd doubtless 
3 the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to do. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLTER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. COLLIER. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 86, noe- 61. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause. 

Mr. SPARKMAN and Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington de- 
man ied tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN and Mr. COLLIER. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 74, 
noes 62. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, is it necessary to give 
notice now of a separate vote in the House on this proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Bayous Bartholomew, Macon, D'Arbonne, and Corney, and 
Boeuf and — Rivers. La.: For maintenance, 316,000. acc 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, between lines 17 and 18, insert: 

“Improving Sabine River, La., $30,000, to be used in constructing a 
suitable snag boat and operating it for a period of one year, and con- 
tinu the work thereafter so long as suflicient revenue is derived 
from the sale of logs to pay for the operation of the plant; the logs 
and timber to be en out of the river and to become the property of 
the United States and sold, the proceeds to go to the credit of the 
improvement; notice to be given pursuant to section 19 of an act mak- 
ing appropriation for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works in rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved March 3, 1899.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, in speaking to this amend- 
ment I wish, in the beginning, to disavow any criticism of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors for not reporting this pro- 
vision in their bill. The facts are that in December the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana 
along the line of the Sabine River, together with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Suerrarp] and the Member from Texas on 
the Sabine River [Mr. Dies], appeared before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and presented this question, 
with a statement of the facts; and after a careful presentation 
of all the facts in the case they agreed that it was advisable 
and proper that the logs which had been sunken in the bottom 
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of the Sabine River for years past, impeding and almost entirely 
blocking the navigation of the river, should be removed. There 
are estimated to be $500,000 worth of valuable logs in the bot- 
tom of the Sabine River, which have accumulated there from 
year to year from the rafts which have been floated down the 
river to supply the sawmills below. The Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors reported favorably upon this project, but 
their report was not printed so as to be accessible to the Members 
of the House of Representatives who represent the districts bor- 
dering on that river. That report was not received from the 
Printing Office in such form as to enable them to present the 
matter properly before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
peri on that aecount the project was not previded for in this 


I have no idea that any member of the Committee on Rivers 
und Harbors will for a moment think of opposing this amend- 
ment. It only asks for $30,000, and not one dollar of that sum 
is intended to be used for the purpose of doing the actual work 
in the river, but it is asked simply for the purpose of providing 
a stag boat. The sawmill men in that vicinity want the use 
of these logs. Most of the mill proprietors who have brought 
these logs down from time to time have moved away and aban- 
doned them. The only proposition is that this snag boat shall 
be used for the purpose of digging out these logs, and that 
the logs themselves after being taken out of the river shall be 
sold to pay the expense of the work. It is provided that the 
expense of the work shall be paid by the money received from 
the sale of the logs. 

To substantiate the statement I have made I present here 
and ask particular attention of the members of the committee 
to the reading from document No. 668 a letter of the Secretary 
of War relative to this project, in which he uses the language 
that I have used in this amendment: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports T concur 
with the views of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
and therefore report that, subject to the enactment of legislation as 
recommended by the rd, the improvement by the Uni 
Sabine River is deemed advisable to 2 extent of 
able snag boat and operating it for of one year, at an esti- 
mated cost of $30, „ and fontituing work thereafter so long as 
sufficient revenue is derived from the sale of logs to pay for the ra- 


tion of the plant. The full amount of the above estimate sho be 
provided in one appropriation. 


Colonel Corps of Engineers, Acting Ont? a 8 

The legal provision they seek to have enacted in conjunction 
with the appropriation is stated in section 3, above. 

The board recommends “that Congress enact such legislation as 
may be necessary to provide that all sunken logs and timber taken by 
the United States, after due notice, from any river bed in the 
of 1 it for navigation me the property of the 
States, subject to sale, and that the proceeds of sale shall go to the 
credit of the improvement.” 

That refers back to an enactment in 1899. The river and 
harbor bill of that year provided 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Louisiana may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Louisiana may have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think it is necessary, Mr. Chair- 
man, for me to occupy any more time on this, for I feel satis- 
fied that the chairman of the committee will not oppose it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman had better not rely upon 


that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will take the time. 
In the river and harbor bill of 1899 it provided that whenever 
the nayigation of any river, lake, harbor, bay, sound, or canal, 
or other nayigable water of the United States should be ob- 
structed or injured by any sunken vessel, boat, water craft, 
raft, merchantable timber, and so forth—they left out logs. 
Why they omitted logs and failed to provide that they should 
be taken out of the river and sold I do not know. ‘The logs 
were omitted, while rafts were permitted to be taken out and 
the lumber sold after due notice. This river and harbor act 
of that year provided the character of notice to be given to the 
public, that those who were present claiming ownership of the 
logs were served with personal notice, and those who were ab- 
sent to be visited by a notice in the newspapers. 

If it is possible that the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors are going to antagonize this 
amendment, I ag not account for it on any theory of justice 
or propriety or right from any standpoint. They claim that 


they only report these things which are recommended by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors or the Chief of Engi- 


neers. This proposition has been recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and there has been no argu- 
ment or statement of facts prasented which will not show that 
this is a just measure to be adopted by this House. 

The $30,000 is to be invested in a boat, to belong to the Gov- 
ernment. It will simply be placing that amount of money in 
a boat which can be used for this purpose and then for other 
purposes after these logs are taken out; and, then, no more 
jogs are to be taken out than adequate to pay for the expenses 
of the work being done. 

I will state that the Sabine River for 50 years has been n 
navigable stream. It is on the border line between Louisiana 
and Texas. It has constantly been used for navigable purposes, 
large steamboats plying up and down the river until the logs 
which broke loose from the rafts dropped into the bottom of the 
river and obstructed the navigation. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WATKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. DIES. If I understand correctly, the favorable report 
from the Board of Engineers was printed too late to have this 
matter considered by the committes and inserted in the river 
and harbor bill of the House? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is right. 

Mr. DIES. There has been no adverse action by the House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I will say to the gentleman that the report 
was before our committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. As soon as we learned that there had been 
a report filed with the committee I went immediately to the 
committee. This is really the only controversy in the whole 
question. It is a fact that the report was filed with the com- 
mittee as a private copy. As soon as I found out that the pri- 
vate copy had been left with the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
I went up for it and the chairman of the committee was kind 
enough to allow me the use of it. I filed a bill at once before 
the river and harbor bill was reported, but the Members did not 
have access to it in time to haye a hearing before the commit- 
tee. We tried to do it, made every effort, but it was too late. 

To show the diligence on the part of Members interested who 
did not have the report, I went to the Chief of Engineers. and 
he did not have it, but referred me te the Government Printing 
Office. I made call after call day after day, as can be verified 
by the superintendent of the document room. I made every 
possible effort to get the report before the river and harbor bill 
was reported to the House. It was too late to have a hearing, 
which I would gladly have had before the committee and which 
I am sure they would have accorded me if I had had the oppor- 
tunity to present the facts in the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly to be 
obliged to oppose the amendment offered by my friend from 
Louisiana, as I should like much to accommodate him. It is a 
fact that the report was before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. It was not a final print, but a proof print, as we 
call it, which is frequently sent to the committee for examina- 
tion. The reason we did not adopt this project and appropriate 
the amount recommended for a snag boat was that we were not 
a. all certain as to the title to these legs. If it had been certain 
that the Government would have had title to them and that 
the proceeds would then have been sufficient to pay for this 
snag boat and its operation, we would have adopted the report. 
But it came before us upon a proposition to make the legs pay 
for the work, and if that could not be done we inferred that the 
report would not have been favorable. In other words, they 
predicated their recommendation on the theory that the logs, 
when taken out, would belong to the Government. 

We were not satisfied that this would be the case, and hence 
feit justified in rejecting the project. I want to say, so far as I 
am concerned, I desired to investigate the matter further and 
so stated to the committee at the time. This I proposed to do, 
and intending, if the committee should determine that the logs 
would belong to the Government and that there would be a suffi- 
cient number of them to pay for the improvement, to consider 
it when preparing the next rivers and harbors bill. At present 
I can not say where the ownership lies. I do not know. It 
might be that we would expend $30,000 for the building of a 
snag boat and haye that snag boat on our hands with no work 
for it to do, as the logs may still belong to private parties. I 
hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much commerce is there 
other than the logs on the river to justify this appropriation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have an idea that there will be some 


commerce on the river; but the matter came before us on the 


report of the engineers making the recommendation on the theory 
that the logs belonged to the Government. The inference is 
that if they had not thought so they would not haye made a 
favorable recommendation, 
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Mr. GOULDEN. What is the length of the river proposed to 
be improved by this item? 

Mr. WATKINS. The river has been navigated and is navi- 
gable for about 200 miles, and there is a vast amount of com- 
merce, as shown by the hearings before the board. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What towns or trading centers are there 
along this river? 

Mr. WATKINS. The principal towns are Orange and Lo- 
gansport. Those are the main towns right on the river bank, 
of several thousand inhabitants each, but there are several 
towns back from the river. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, there is no record of any 
commerce on the river above about mile 40, and the amount re- 
ported on the lower section is 822,102 tons, of which 182,900 
tons are saw logs, the balance being crude petroleum. 

I want to say before I take my seat that no blame can be at- 
tached to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS] or any 
member of the Louisiana delegation, because we have been re- 
quested by the gentleman and others, several times to take 
favorable action upon the project. In fact he presented it very 
urgently to the attention of the committee, and but for the 
nature of the report and the fear we had that the logs did not 
belong to the Government, we might have acted differently. 
Further investigation may cause favorable action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. DIES rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lroyp). 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I desire to state the facts in respect to the Sabine River 
and the Neches River, which latter is in the same condition as 
the former, but not attempted to be provided for in this amend- 
ment, and they are these: These are deep, broad rivers, In 
some places they are over 40 feet deep, running from 10 to 20 
feet deep. At an early day they were used very extensively 
for logging purposes, and many of the logs that were being 
rafted down the river sank and they are there to-day in good 
condition, so far as manufacturing purposes are concerned, as 
they were the day they sank in the river. Private parties can 
not take those logs out of the river, because they do not belong 
to private people. One sawmill concern in my own district 
undertook to remove some of these logs from the river. They 
would be glad to take them all out, because, as I say, they are 
worth four or five dollars a thousand feet. They could be 
taken out by private persons and manufactured into lumber, 
and they would gladly do it, and they would gladly remove 
these obstructions in the river, but the moment the private 
concerns take these logs out of the river some man comes along 
and says, “That is my log and I claim it.“ and he files a suit 
under that contention and recovers for the value of the log. 
This is a case where the logs belong to the Government. We had 
this matter up before the board of review. It was not con- 
tended there that these derelict logs in a navigable stream could 
not be taken charge of by the Government of the United States, 
and the Government has a right, which individuals have not, 
to take these logs out of these streams and make them navigable 
and sell the logs. The improvement would pay for itself. That 
is to say, if the Government took the logs out, which it has the 
right to do because it is derelict property and under the 
absolute control of the Government, it would not cost the 
Treasury a cent, because the logs are worth the taking out, and 
amply worth it. 

This amendment, if enacted into law, will not cost the Treas- 
ury a single dollar, in my judgment, because there are thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of feet of cypress and pine 
lumber lying in the beds of those rivers 10 and 20 feet 
deep, which could be taken out and manufactured, and no 
power on this earth except the Federal Government can take 
them out, because the Government controls the stream and no 
private person can take the logs out. This is certainly a meri- 
torlous amendment, and I never dreamed, until I heard the 
chairman of the committee say there was a question about the 
Government's title to these logs, that that question would be 
raised. Certainly the Federal Government has complete con- 
trol over navigable streams, and certainly obstructions in 
those streams, placed there in the first instance in violation of 
the law and constituting an obstruction to navigation, can be 
taken out by the Federal Government, and there is not a doubt 
on the face of the earth, and the engineers so report, as I under- 
stand it, but that those logs will pay for taking them out, and 
it is only a question of the Government exercising its power 
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and prerogatives to remove an obstruction 
stream, which is entirely and exclusively under the Federal 


in a navigable 


control. Here is a case where the amendment would not cost 
the Government a single dollar, and will take out obstructions 
in the way of valuable logs and make the stream navigable for 
the purposes of commerce. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the question was asked a 
moment ago in reference to the commerce on this river. I wish 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that on the 
upper river, on the Texas side, there is an inexhaustible supply 
of iron ore. One of the reasons for the necessity for the open- 
ing of this river is that the iron ore can be shipped down to 
the Gulf of Mexico and connect with the coke fields of Alabama 
and in that way develop a wonderful industry in this section of 
the country. It is only about 10 or 12 miles from this river to 
the most surprisingly active oil fields in the United States in 
De Soto Parish. The connection with iron ore, oil, and timber 
will develop an industry almost unlimited. With the oil de- 
velopment on the Louisiana side and the iron on the Texas side 
there is no question but what this will be one of the most im- 
portant constructive pieces of legislation it is possible for that 
section of the country. This river, as you know, connects direct 
with Orange, Tex., and deep water. In that way you will have 
without expense to the Government developed this stream and 
made it navigable, and thereby developed at least three great 
industries in this section of the country. I sincerely hope that 
the amendment will pass. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is the time all exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are about three minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the question of some gentle- 
man who knows. As I understand this amendment it is for the 
construction of a snag boat to take out the logs and deadheads 
and sell them as the property of the Government to pay the 
expenses. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman is asking me the question, 
after they are condemned under notice, which is provided for 
in the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It is to carry out the same purpose? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; the same. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any question about the authority of the 
Government where the obstruction is in navigable waters and 
the owner was ordered to remove it by publication or other- 
wise, that gives the right to the Government to seize them and 
sell them? 3 

Mr. WATKINS. There is, so far as wrecks and rafts nre 
concerned, but when the logs are torn loose from the raft and 
become scattered 

Mr. MANN. I understand the existing law covers the others. 

Mr. WATKINS. But it does not cover logs. 

Mr. MANN. What I was trying to get at was quite another 
matter. Is there any question about the right of the Govern- 
ment, where the obstruction is in navigable waters and the 
owner of the obstruction will not remove them upon notice, for 
the Government to seize the obstruction and thereby become 
the owner of it and dispose of it as it pleases? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should say in answer to the question I 
am not certain that can be done in the case of logs. Of course, 
as the gentleman says, there is a provision to cover boats and 
vessels that sink 

Mr. MANN. Why can not you do it about logs as well as 
about abandoned vessels? . 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Because there is a law justifying the one 
and there is no law justifying the other. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, this makes law for the other. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; it would not change the ownership of 
those logs. 

Mr. MANN. This amendment does propose to change the 
ownership of the logs. The amendment provides, after notice 
is served under the section of the river and harbor act of 1899, 
the Government takes the logs and that the Government can 
sell them. That is what the amendment itself provides, if it is 
enacted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure even then, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Government would have the ownership of those logs. I 
can see a difference. 


Mr. MANN. The law now provides the Government does 
have that right about vessels. Has that point ever been 
decided? 


Mr. WATKINS. Time and time again it has been decided as 
to wrecks and rafts that they had that right. There is no 
question about it. 

Mr. MANN. That is my distinct impression. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Sparkman) there were 
ayes: 27, noes 30. 

Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Chairman, I call for tellers. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are demanded. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifteen gentlemen have risen, not a 
sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment wus rejected. g 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

31. be n lines 17 and 18, insert the following: 
150 Bor reinforcing > the Governimnent dam across Caddo Lake, La, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, this is another deserving 
measure, and I am sure if this House could properly understand 
the situation there would be no trouble about its acting favor- 
ably on the amendment. The difficulty seems to be with us all 
that there is a disposition before we reach these measures to 
sustain the action of a committee of the House: After a great 
eommittee of the House has passed upon a measure, considered 
it in all its bearings, it is perfectly natural to believe, as a rule, 
that the committee is more familiar with the subject than the 
other Members of the House, who have not had this. matter 
before them. So they generally stand by the committee in 
most instances; but in considering the amendment which has 
just been passed over and lost the chairman of the committee 
took occasion to state that in some kind of way the matter had 
been considered by the committee, and I believe largely on that 
aceount the members of the committee voted down that very 
meritorious amendment. This amendment which I now offer 
has never had an opportunity to come before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. It isa question which should not or would 
not necessarily or naturally come before the Board cf Engi- 
neers or Chief of Engineers. 

Now, let me hurriediy state the main outlines of the amend- 
ment, and if I can get the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee I am sure that this relief hich we ask will be granted. 
There was never A greater oversight by any committee than the 
oversight of thre= years ago, when it wes provided that a navi- 
gable stream carrying thousands upon thousands of tons of 
freight aunually should be absolutely blocked up right in the 
middle and navigation cut completely off. The proposition was 
submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
for a lock and a dam at the foot of Caddo Lake, in Caddo Par- 
ish, La. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors made 
their report, and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors took 
charge of that report, and when the bill was presented in the 
House of Representatives there was a dam, but no lock, pro- 
vided for. I protested with my utmost vigor, at least to the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, at that 
time, but he said let it drift along and in all probability the 
amendment would be placed in the bill in the Senate. We ex- 
pected that the amendment would be put on in the Senate, and 
we let it go. But when it got to the other body it met with ob- 
structions, When that dam was placed across the stream we 
knew that the waters would overflow thousands of acres of 
our alluvial land, unless we could open it and let the water 


through there whenever it became an object of danger to the |e 


people in that vicinity who owned property. The Government 
went ahead with the construction of this dam, and in doing so 
it has caused disaster to the people living along the borders of 
Caddo Lake and at the foot of Caddo Lake to such an extent 
that they had to dig a canal there, which cost them a very large 
amount of money. Before they were allowed to finish the con- 
struction of this ditch, the engineer in charge ordered them to 
stop digging it because of the danger that would occur to the 
dam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to fairly state the case yet. I ask unanimous consent for 
four or five minutes more. 1 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, I fear I will have to object 
to that. We want to get along with this bill. We have taken 
up sow two hours and have not read more than one page of 
the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I suppose you will lose a little more time 
when it comes to the Mississippi River if I do not have an 
opportunity to state my proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 

Is. 


WarkiIxs] asks unanimous consent for five minutes more. 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. This irrigation ditch, which is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the overflow of thousands of acres. of allu- 
vial land, can not now be dug because of the fact that the engi- 
neer in charge says it will cause the dam at the foot of the 
lake x 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will ask the gentleman if he has the 
report on that. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a report, not from the engineer, 
because he has not made a report. I have a statement of the 
facets: here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. You have no report favoring it? 

Mr. WATKINS: No; I have no engineer's report. He has 
stopped the work, and now they are asking, through letters 
ard telegrams, to have an appropriation granted to prevent 
the- destruction of that dam. What we ask, gentlemen, is that 
a sufficient amount of money be allowed in. this bill to prop 
that dam. to prevent the dam from falling over, so that we 
can make that ditch. Our navigation has: been stopped, the 
dam has stopped the water from. flowing, except over the top 
of the dam, and the water will overflow the alluvial lands 
there unless this drainage ditch can be put in, which will cost 
a large sum. We want to prop the dam which the Government 
has placed as an obstruction in our way and which will cause 
an overflow of those thousands of acres of the finest alluvial 
lands known. And the project is one taken charge of by this 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Now., Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I am not an ob- 
structionist. I am not raising a how! or making a kick, as it is 
commonly called, against the report of this committee at this 
time, but it is a fact that there are navigable: streams. right in 
that immediate section of the country which have not been al- 
luded to ut all in this bill which have carried appzopria#tons for 
the last 50 years. Every appropriation bill for the jast 50 years 
has carried in it measures for the protection of streams in the 
fourth congressional district of Louisiana, which I have the 
honor to. represent, except this present appropriation bill; but 
Jam nat intending at this time to offer an amendment. We will 
pass that part of it which refers to Lonisiana, and for the 
present I will not say anything in regard to that, if we:can get 
protection for these people who are in grent danger there on 
account of the order which the engineer in charge has issued 
not to proceed with the construction of the ditch. ‘The engineer 
requires that the protection of this dam should be provided for 
before they can. proceed with the digging of the ditch, which is 
necessary to drain and prevent the overflow and destruction, of 
their land. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, there being no favorable 
recommendation for this improvement I am constrained to ob- 
ject to it, and I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Galveston Channel. Tex. : Continuing improvement by con- 
struction sea-wall extension in accordance with the report submitted 
in House ment No. 1890, Sixty-second Congress, third session, 


retary of War for paying the cost of constructing at least 3,300 fee 
sea-wall extension in a 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS] 
offers a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Am o y “ 12 
after a on page ae ba 2 8. — Gelreston ® 1 or ae 
inserting in lien thereof the following: 

“That the structure shall in all respects conform to that heretofore 
constructed by the county of Galveston.” 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, the only effect of that amend- 
ment is to strike out the city of Galveston” and simplify the 
language. The previous construction was done by the county 
of Galveston and not by the city of Galveston. 

5 5 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was going to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question, but I yield the floor to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amendment? 

Mr. BURGESS. No, sir. I want to speak to this item as 
amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. BURGESS. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation calls to 
mind the great storm at Galveston. I was then a candidate for 
Congress for the first time, and was down at Galveston at the 
time the storm occurred—the worst calamity that ever oc- 
curred in the history of this country. Ten thousand lives went 
out with the tide. Millions of dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed. The whole city was dazed with the calamity that 
had befallen it. 

But one ray of light gleamed over that scene of despair. The 
jetties were uninjured, and the harbor was still secure. The 
people rallied about that one ray of light, and they have made 
the most magnificent struggle against adversity that has ever 
been witnessed on this continent. They have taxed themselves 
to build a sea wall somewhat over 4 miles in length, 17 feet 
high, 16 feet wide at the base, concaving toward the Gulf, 
and in addition to that they have raised the grade of the land 
up to the height of the sea wall, and in all they themselves have 
expended over $5,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Certainiy. 

Mr. CREEN of Iowa. This paragraph states that the appro- 
priation is made in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 1390, Sixty-second Congress, third ses- 
sion. That report recommends that this appropriation should 
be made only upon three conditions. Two of those conditions 
are embodied in the paragraph. One of the conditions, and oùe 
of the most important, is not embodied in the paragraph. Can 
the gentleman tell me why? 

Mr. BURGESS. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CREEN of Iowa. I am not mistaken. 

Mr. BURGESS. We will read and see. What condition does 
the gentleman allude to? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The first condition that was made in 
that report is that— 

In addition to any pie ggg that the Government might make 
toward this extension of the sea wall should be contingent on a satis- 
factory cession to the United States, free of cost, of land east and 
north of a line originating at the intersection of the center line of the 
south jetty with the present boundary of the Fort Jacinto Reservation 
and extending thence approximately south 16 degrees to the Gulf of 
Mexico (this line nea | made parallel to the numbered streets of the 
city of Galveston). t is estimated that the triangular area thus 
donated to the Government between this line and the extended sea wall 
and the present southern boundary of Fort San Jacinto will contain 600 
acres. 

Now, this paragraph does not contain any such provision. 

Mr. BURGESS. Excuse me; the gentleman is mistaken. 
me read it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BURGESS. I read: 

Continuing improvement by construction of sea-wall extension in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1390, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, $1,185,000. 

Now, if it stopped there, that would be sufficient. 
the report. But it continues: 

Provided, That no part of the amount herein appropriated shall be 
expended, and no contract shall be entered into under this appropria- 
tion until the county or city of Galveston and other local interests shall 
have donated the necessary lands to the United States, and shall have 
quieted all claims to the peen San Jacinto Reservation, nor until the 
said county or city of Galveston shall have obtained a right of way 
and made provision in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War 
for paying the cost of constructing at least 3,300 feet of sea-wall ex- 
— pen in addition to that herein appropriated for. 

That is what the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That does not include the 600 acres. 
This simply includes the land for building the sea wall. 

Mr. BURGESS. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. That re- 
fers to the same thing that the gentleman refers to. There can 
be no question about that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There can not be any question other- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Let 


It refers to 


wise. The idea that when it says land for the sea wall it means 
600 acres of land in a triangular area is erroneous. 


Mr. BURGESS. There can not be any question about that. 

ee CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
exp 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman rom Texas [Mr. Burgess] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, when I was interrupted by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] I had said that the peo- 
ple of Galveston in the work of rehabilitation of that city had 
done the most remarkable work ever done by anybody on this 
continent. Galveston was a comparatively small city. There 
were less than 50,000 people under the census there. Ten thou- 
sand of them lost their lives. This awful storm came. A great 
many left. The remainder set to work to rehabilitate their city. 
They have expended over $5,000,000. They have not asked a 
dollar at the hands of the National Government. They have 
asked no appropriation from this Congress. They have done 
this, and they are entitled to all respect and all admiration of 
the people of this country. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just a moment? z 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is worthy of comment that they established 
a method of efficiency, a precedent of efficiency in municipal 
government that formed practically a revolution in municipal 
government all over the country. 

Mr. BURGESS. I was just going to allude to that. As soon 
as the storm was over they set to work, and first they elected 
me to Congress. That was the smallest thing they did. 
{Laughter.] Then they adopted a commission form of govern- 
ment that has become an example for the whole country, and 
they did all this other work. 

And this is the final keystone that connects the sea wall with 
tiie south jetty and makes a jetty construction of over 5 miles 
in length along the Gulf and protects the city and the harbor 
for all time against another recurring storm following that one, 
the like of which no man eyer heard, that swept the city on 
September 8, 1900. I was there. Pen can not paint nor tongue 
tell the awful situatien. Many tried ít. You may remember 
reading accounts that were printed in the newsvapers all over 
the country. But I tell yen 10,000 lives were lost. An awful 
daze seemed to be on everybody's mind. Nobody seemed able 
to cope with the situation. It was as if the hand of God had 
fallen upon them in awful devastation. But the harbor still 
stood; the jetties still stood—the harbor and the jetties that 
had made the city originally, and they have made it now, with 
the efforts of those gallant people. 

I represented the district only two years, and then I was 
placed in another district that had been carved out; but I have 
been the friend of Galveston, and will be as long as I am in 
Congress and as tong as I live. The people of Galveston chal- 
lenge the admiration, the affection, the confidence of every peo- 
ple everywhere on earth who know what they have done and 
what they have gone through. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask permission to print a letter from 
the chairman of the deep water committee of the city of Gal- 
veston in connection with my remarks, and I ask also the privi- 
lege of revising and extending my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


GALVESTON DEEP WATER COMMITTEE, 
Galveston, Tes., February 27, 1913. 


Hon. Grondx F. BURGESS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran MR. Burcess: I beg to submit the following: 

After the storm of September 8, 1900, the . of Galveston appointed 
a board of enginee consisting of Gen. H. M. Roberts, Alfred Noble, 
and H. C. Ripley, to devise plans for the protection of the city “against 
the force of the waves and currents in the severest storms known to 
occur in the Gulf of Mexico.” This board in their report recommended 
the construction of a reinforced concrete sea wall along the Guif front 
of the city and the raising of the grade of the city; the sea wall to be 
constructed upon piling driven to a depth suficient to have from 10 
to 15 feet penetration in clay, and to be 16 feet wide at the base, 
concave toward the Gulf, 5 feet wide at the top and 17 feet high, pro- 
tected from undermining by sheet piling and riprap, and the entire area 
of the city back of the sea wall to be filled to a height next to the sea 
wall of 19 feet above mean low tide, with a slope of 1 foot in 50 across 
the city toward the bay. 

After this rt had been made to the city Congress, in the rivers 
and harbors act of January 13, 1902, authorized the appointment of a 
board of engineers to examine and report 5 for protecting the port 
and the Government’s property here. A rd of which Col. Adams 
was the head was appointed. This board came to Galveston, cxam- 
ined the conditions, and reported that the proposed protective works 
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recommended by the Roberts board were ample in every respont for the 
protection of the Goyernment’s property, the port, and aids to com- 
merce. 

After these reports had been made, the city being unable to finance 
the entire work, the county of Galveston constructed the sea wau, at 
an approximate cost of one and a half million dollars, and the United 
States Government extended the sea wall in front of the Fort Crockett 
Reservation and raised the grade of the reservation to conform with 
that established by the Roberts board, at a cost of $750,000. 

Along and back of this sea wall, and as a part of the protective works, 
is a boulevard consisting of a concrete sidewalk 16 feet wide next to the 
wall, a brick-paved roadway 54 feet in wid and then a grass plot 30 
feet in width extends the whole length of the sea wall more than 43 
miles in length. 

After the sea wall was completed the city of Galveston raised its 
fans, which was then on a level with the base of the sea wall, to the 
evel of the top of the wall plus an additional 2 feet. This grade slo 
to the north as far as Broadway, which is about the center of the city, 
The filling required the deposit of something over 20,000,000 yards of 
sand at a cost to the city of approximately $2,250,000. In the area 
which was filled by the city eve ouse, fence, street car track, railroad 
track, in fact every structure of any kind had to be raised to the new 
levei and every sidewalk, sewer, and water main rebuilt and streets 
repaved, the cost of which to the private citizens was twice as much as 
the expenditures made by the county and city in these protects works, 
What seemed immediately after the storm of September 8, 1 f < 
possible to accomplish has now been achieved and stands as a monu- 
ment to the energy, pluck, and determination of an. American city 
whose foreign commerce is to-day next to that of New York. 

The value of the export commerce of Galveston for the year 1900 was 
$92,515,549, while for the year 1913 it amounted to $254,877,912. The 
value of imports for year 1900 is not available, but that for the 
7 20680 amounted to 81,511,334. For the year 1913 it amounted to 

There are now millions of bushels of corn being imported through this 

ort from Argentina, and thousands of cattle from the Republics of 
exico and Central America. 

The terminal facilities for 1 
over the wharves of this meee equal t 
are being extended as rapidly as the needs of commerce require. 
terminal facilities have a value of more than $15,000, 

R. WAVERLY SMITH, 
Chairman Galveston Deep-Water Committee. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa IMr. GREEN] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 8, after the words “ appropriated for,” Insert “ nor until 
there shall be ceded to the United States, free ot charge or costs, all 
land east and north of a line originating at the intersection of the 
center line of the south jetty with the present ponudni of the Fort 
Jacinto Reservation, and thence approximately south 16 degrees east 
to the Guif of Mexico.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, as I said before, this 
paragraph provides that this appropriation, which is quite a 
large one—over a million dollars—is made in accordance with a 
certain report. 

This report, after recommending the appropriation, recom- 
mends it only upon three particular conditions. The first con- 
dition named in the report is the one which is found in the 
amendment I have introduced. It provides for the cession of 
about 600 acres. The language in the bill, which has been 
referred to by the gentleman from Texas as covering this 600 
neres, is found at the top of page 32, and says: 

Shall have Gonated the necessary lands to the United States, 


Now, that can not refer to this 600 acres, which is a triangular 
piece of land located entirely off and away from this sea wall 
itself, as is shown by the map attached to the report. 

With all deference to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burcess], it is simply absurd to say that that language at the 
top of page 32 includes this 600 acres. For some reason, which 
the committee so far have declined to give, they have omitted 
one of the conditions, and the most important condition, upon 
which this appropriation was recommended to be made. I 
should like to have some member of the committee state why 
this is done. This land ought to be given to the United States. 
The building of this sea wall is a great deal more for the benefit 
of the city of Galyeston than it is for the benefit of the United 
States. It is true it affords some protection to the Government 
reservation at Fort Jacinto there, but the Government is build- 
ing twice as much of this sea wall as the city of Galveston is 
building, and, as I have said, the sea wall is more for the 
benefit of the city of Galveston than it is for the benefit of the 
Government. The city of Galveston is to build 3,300 feet of the 
sea wall and the Government is to build 7,000 feet. 

This is simply an attempt to get away from the recommenda- 
tions of the report that was made after careful examination 
and upon which we are supposed to act. 

Mr. BURGESS. When the gentleman says that, he is un- 
kind. There is no disposition on the part of anybody to get 
away from anything. What makes the gentleman say that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I say it simply because it is the fact. 

Mr. BURGESS. The gentleman says it because it conforms 
to the spirit of the times to say anything that will reflect on 
the committee. Now, what evidence has the gentleman that we 
wanted to get away from anything? 


the commerce which now passes 
ose of any port in the bain — 
ese 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have the evidence of this report and 
the plat attached to it. I say that the committee are not treat- 
ing me nor the other Members of the House fairly when they 
say I am attacking the committee because they haye not com- 
plied with the conditions of the report which they set out, 
and say they are complying with it when they are not. 

Mr. BURGESS. We intended to comply with it. There has 
never been any question about the cession by the county of 
Galveston of the land specified in the report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then what is the objection to the 
amendment? 

Mr. BURGESS. I have no objection, none in the world, to 
putting in that language, but I think it is already covered. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have simply quoted it word for word 
from the report. 

Mr. BURGESS. I understand; but what is the use? 

Mr FREIN of Iowa. Simply because you have left out that 
part of it. 

Mr. BURGESS. That has not been left out. What did we 
mean by saying: 

Until the county or city of Galveston and other local interests shall 
have donated the necessary lands to the United States. 

That is what they are called in the report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Necessary for what? 

3 Mr. BURGESS. Necessary lands that they have promised to 
onate, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Necessary for what? 

Mr. BURGESS. I will read from the report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The land necessary for this sea wall is 
only a few hundred feet wide. It does not include this 600 
acres at all. 

Mr. BURGESS. Let me read from the report. If the gentle- 
man wants to hear, he will please listen. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have the report in my hand. 

Mr. BURGESS. The recommendation of Gen. Bixby con- 
cerning the sea wall is contained in this language: 

That the sea wall be extended for the protection of the harbor from 
blockade by storms and to permit an extension eastward of the wharf 
facilities, said work, however, not to be undertaken until the city of 
Galveston and other local interests first donate certain lands to the 
Government, quiet all claims to the Prats San Jacinto Reservation, 
oe 5 for the construction of 3,300 feet of similar sea-wall ex- 

Now, this bill follows Gen. Bixby’s language which was re- 
ferred to, and the gentleman reads from the report, which is at 
greater length. That is all there is to it. There is no effort 
to get away from anything. The gentleman is making a tech- 
nical objection. He can amend this if he wants to. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The amendment is before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lrorp). The question is on the 
amendment. 

875 GREGG. I should like to have the amendment reported 
again. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will, if there be no objection, 
report the amendment again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 32, line 8, after the words“ ig! bd egg oe for” insert “ Nor 
until there shall be ceded to the United States free of charge or costs 
all land east and north of a line originating at the intersection of the 
center line of the south jetty with the present boundary of the Fort 
Jacinto Reservation, and thence approximately south 16° east to the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is one word left out there. It 
should be “southern boundary.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “southern” be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to insert the word “southern.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So that it will read: 

The present southern boundary of the Fort Jacinto Reservation. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the very fact that the gentleman 
now suggests a change in the description shows that we ought 
not to adopt an amendment changing the description of this 
property in this way. ‘The bill provides that this money shall 
not be available until the city of Galveston and other localities 
shall have donated the necessary lands to the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Necessary for what? 

Mr. BRYAN. The land necessary for this improvement. It 
can not be interpreted in any other way. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly; and all that is necessary 


for the improvement is enough land for the sea wall. 

Mr. BRYAN. If they get all the land that is necessary, and 
no land that is necessary is left out, and if everybody is satis- 
fied, and the sea wall is built, and the Government owns the 
title to all the land that is necessary and in accordance with 
the report you refer to, what more does my friend want? I 
do not think it is adyisable to amend this section in this way. 
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I think the committee must have considered the matter care- 
fully, and if we try to put in a definite description, we ought 
to be sure it is right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I quoted the description from the re- 
port, and there is simply a word left ont. 


Mr. BRYAN. It not only provides fər the cession of the 
necessary land, but the bill says: 

Provided, That no vers, of the amount herein 8 shall be 
expended, and no con shall be entered into under this appropria 
tion unti! the county or city of Galveston and other local interes 
shall have donated the necessary lands to the United States, and shail 
have quieted all claims to the present San Jacinto Reservation, nor 
until the said county or city of Galveston shall have ig page a right 
of way and made Poon in a manner sa to the Secretary 
ef War for paying the cost of constructing at least 3.300 feet of sea- 
wall extension in addition to that herein 7 for. 

Mr. CARTER. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the beginning of the item says: 

Improving Galveston Channel, Tex.: Continuing Improvement by 
construction of sea-wall extension in accordance report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 1390, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session. 

That seems to be perfectly clear. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and it adds two provisos to it: 
but the third one recommended in the report is omitted. It 
would not be necessary to put in two provisos if the construc- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma is correct. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not think it would be necessary, because 
it says, as plain as can be, that it shall be constructed in 
accordance with the report—the very report the gentleman 
speaks of. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentieman, as a lawyer, would not 
make any such statement as that. 

Mr. CARTER. I am not much of a lawyer; but I can under- 
stand the English language like this, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will find that it will 
take a lawyer to get title to this land if it is not put in by this 
amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN. We do not want title to the land; we are 
attempting to get a sen wall, and if we get sufficient land for 
that purpose, that is enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Harpwick having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 9671. An act to appropriate $5,000 to erect a suitable 
monument en the battle grounds at the Horseshoe, on the Talla- 
poosa River, in the State of Alabama ; and 

H. R. $887. An act to amend section 12 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving inland waterway on coast of Texas: For 8 * 
that section re 202 eee between West Galveston Bay anc razos 
River ; for maintenance of channel between Brazos River 
and Matagor nda Bay, $25 ,000; for maintenance of channel from Aran- 
sas Pass to io, $28,000; for completing Soy ay and for 
maintenance of Guadalupe River up to Victoria, $15,000; fer improve- 
ment of that section between Galveston and the Sabine River in accord- 
ance with the report printed In Rivers and Harbors Committee Docu- 
ment So. Sixte: thiew Congress: first session, and subject to the con- 
ditions set forth in said document, $150,000 ; ‘for improvement of that 
section between Brazos Santiago and the Grande in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 610. ag, SS Con- 
gress, second Boge Toros in all, $315,000: provided, no ex- 
pense shall he incurred by the United States for acquiring any lands 
required for the purpose of this improvement. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “ Brazos Santiago ane 28 Rio Grande,“ 
18, page 34, spt. insert in Meu thereof the words: Corpus Christi Bas 
and Baffins B: 

The aeration was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Tast 
word. Mr. Chairman, I understood from what occurred last 


evening that this paragraph the intercoastal way is 
subject to a point of order. I do not know whether it is true 
or not. I do not intend to raise the point of order. I believe 
Texas is clearly entitled to this appropriation if the other por- 
tions of the intercoastal canal are to have theirs. I am per- 
sonally opposed to the entire proposition, because I believe it 
unconsidered and largely an engineers’ project. Beyond that, I 
have two or three reasons for refusing to single out Texas after 
other localities have been favored. E have great admiration for 
Texas. It is the one State that furnished us the Angora goat 
which marched through this House without difficulty, marched 
through the Senate at the head of the tariff bill, and from thence 
up the Avenue to the White House, -where it took the skin off 
all the sheep of the North and of the. West, and then was able, 
without having ever been sidetracked in any particular, to re- 
main in the bill. [Laughter.] 

Then there is n second reason why I admire Texas. It has 
a governor who declares he is going to protect the people of his 
State, no matter what is done by the administration at Wash- 
ington; he does not wait for its aid er assurances. 

Again, I have great admiration for the State because there is 
a gentleman in the delegation [Mr. Carraway] who has arisen 
to his feet day after day, an able Member from that State who 
has fought this bill because of its iniquities. He has pointed 
out inaccuracies and appropriations that ought not to be 
allowed. He has been subjected to ridicule and scoffing and to 
abuse on that side of the aisle: Some things have been said 
which are unfair and unfortunate, not coming from the com- 
mittee. During all his talk he has rendered a great service 
to his constituents, in my humble judgment, and a greater 
service to the people of the country, in pointing out these de- 
fects than has the distinguished gentleman who, by his pres- 
ence on the committee, has been able to seeure 25 different 
appropriations for small creeks emptying into the Albemarle 
Sound, appropriations large enough to satisfy his constituents 
but small enough to squeeze through the committee. They had 


the merit of being small. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. 

Mr. FREAR. I wilh 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not been present all the time. 
I want to ask if the gentleman from Texas has been heard 
since we reached the Texas items? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at all; there has been no filibuster by either 
of us, but he is amply qualified to take care of himself. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If the gentleman will possess his soul in 
patience he will hear from me. 

Mr. FREAR. I am sure the gentleman is sincere and doing a 
great service in his criticisms against this painful canal proposi- 
tion. I want to tell a story to illustrate this. I was talking with 
an old gentleman last Sunday and he said to me, “I have been 
having a very severe pain.” I asked, What is the trouble?“ 
“Why, I haye intercostal rheumatism; it is nn ewin pain 
between the ribs,” he replied. I realized at once that this canal 
was traveling under a misnomer, it is am ~“ intercostal canal,” 
and Uncle Sam when he shoulders this tremendous appropria- 
tion which will eventually require over $200,000,000 to com- 
plete the project, he is going to have an awful pain between the 
ribs. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. A pein in the alimentary canal. 

Mr. FREAR. It might be in the alimentary canal, also, but 
I assert thet he would not want to build an intercoastal canal if 
the peeple correctly understand what is intended here. It is 
dieciosed by this bill that the committee itself is almost helpless. 


The committees hands are tied and the House supports the 


eommittee. Why? Because it must follow the report of the 
engineer in every ease unless it refuges the project and the 
engineer is supreme. What influence is brought to bear upon 
him? What influence is at work when he overturns the report 
of the division engineer so frequently? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. I will not ask for further time, Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


Improving Brazos River, Tex.: Continuing improvement from Old 
Washington to Waco by the construction of — and dams heretofore 
authorized, 000; continuing imprevement and for maintenance b; 

n-channel work from Velasco to Old Washington, $25,000; in > 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, I am going to discuss only one of 
these propositions. I am acquainted with the Brazos River; 
I am acquainted with the Trinity River. My grandfather went 
to Texas in 1836. My father was born in Texas in 1839. I was 
born there, and I know the State of Texas. There was no man 
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ever born that loves his State more than I love mine. No man 
ever was born that would go further to do what he could for the 


promotion of the interests of his State than would I. But, 
Mr. Chairman, when I come into this House and see men bring 
in a proposition to navigate the Brazos and Trinity Rivers, I 
am surprised, for going back and forth over the State, on horse- 
back and in wagon, I ford these rivers, and time and again I 
have seen them standing in holes below the points called the 
head of navigation. In Dallas for months they could not get 
enough water to supply the actual necessities of the city, and 
they hauled water there by rail. 

Mr. FREAR. Is not that a case like the Kissimmee River 
in Florida, where it ought to be insured against fire? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; and if this were the only proposition, 
it would not be so bad. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; I have not the time. If this were the 
only such project, I could not support an appropriation for it, 
because I think we ought to be earnest and sincere about these 
things. I believe that I can show you by the actual wording 
of the engineer’s report that there is no serious intention of 
ever navigating the Trinity River. 

Mr. GARNER. The Brazos. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; the Trinity. I have not looked at 
the Brazos in the same way, because time is so limited. In 
1902 they started on the present Trinity River project. It must 
be a great deal better project than the Peedee and Lumber 
Riyers, for they have just started on the Peedee and the Lum- 
ber Rivers; and it must be better than Matawan Creek, in New 
Jersey, on which they appropriate $137,000 for the purpose of 
deepening a canal for 2 miles, because they have just started 
on Matawan Creek; and it must be away yonder better than the 
Kissimmee Creek, in Florida. I take it that the Trinity River 
is a very good proposition, looked at from the standpoint of 
the engineers. They started on this project in 1902. They esti- 
mated that the entire project would cost $4,000,000, and up to 
this time they have expended $2,229,142.93. The original esti- 
mate by these scientific engineers, who are supposed to make no 
mistakes, was that it would cost $4,000,000 to complete the 
project. They have worked on it since 1902—12 years—and 
now they say it will take 100 to 130 per cent more than that, 
or practically $10,000,000, to complete the project; and these 
scientific men say that the appropriations which have been 
made so far by Congress for the Trinity River “seem to indi- 
cate an intention to provide locks and dams.” [Laughter.] 
They have expended $2,000,000 so far. This year we have 
$205,000 in the bill to continue that work which is going to take 
$8,000,000 to complete—$200,000 a year. How long will it 
take to complete that project? Why, it will take 41 years 
longer, according to the way this committee is proceeding, 
according to the way these engineers are proceeding; and they 
have already been working on it for 12 years. That makes 53 
years from the time they started; and they are going to expend 
two and a half times as much as the original estimate. My 
friend from Dallas does not certainly expect to navigate the 
Trinity River. He may have some children who will navigate 
it, but, according to the showing made by these engineers, at 
the present rate of progress this gentleman who is now in Con- 
gress getting these appropriations, and every other Member of 
Congress interested in the Trinity River, will be gathered to 
his fathers before the first boat goes up the river. They say 
“no commerce can go on it until it is completely canalized.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, if I may be granted five 
minutes more, I think I will be able to complete what I have 
to say. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more and that I have 10 
minutes in which to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the Brazos River is not 
as good a river as the Trinity. It has a broader bottom and 
carries a great deal more coarse sand, and shifts on the bot- 
tom from one side to the other. It is swifter than the Trinity, 
though it does not run much more water. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman say that there was a 
doubt in the minds of the engineers whether it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to build locks and dams? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That is what I read. Those are not the 
only projects. I refer to them simply because I know some- 
thing about them, and because the engineer’s report is so clear 
on the Trinity and because they have been working on the 
project for 12 years. I think I have conclusively shown to any 


reasoning mind that they never intend to navigate the Trinity 
River. It is simply a question of spending money, because who 
in this country wants to start a project which, according to the 
present appropriations and estimates of the engineers and what 
they are doing, can not be completed in less than 41 years? Who 
in this House knows what kind of transportation facilities we 
will by that time have developed? You can not tell anything 
about it. We may be traveling in airships by that time, car- 
ane our freight in an altogether different way from what we 
o now. 

If they were making a real effort to establish navigation, 
they would complete some project, and then get the boats from 
this commission that we sent out here three years ago with 
half a million dollars to try and devise some kind of craft to 
go on shallow water. You know that we provided for a com- 
mission with half a million dollars to determine that, and 
they have been at work for four years, and that commission 
reports now that they are about to go to work. All this ex- 
penditure carried on by the Republican Party did not seem 
3 but look at what our platform says. In 1904 we 
said: 

Large reductions can easily be made in the annual expenditures ot 
the Government without impairing the efficiency of any branch of the 
public service, and we shall insist upon the strictest economy and 
frugality. 

In 1908 we said: 


The Republican Congress in the sesssion just ended made appropri- 
ations amounting to $1,800,000,000, exceeding the total expenditures 
of the past fiscal year by $90,000,000, leaving a deficit of more than 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year just ended. We denounce the needless 
8 of the peoples money which has resulted in the appalling in- 
crease. 

In 1912 we said: 


We denounce the 8 waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of the recent 
Republican Congresses, whic 
purchasing power of the people. 

And yet the last Congress appropriated $2,054,584,510. How 
does that compare with the Republican expenditure, when 
we are complaining of their extravagance? In 1904 the Re- 
publicans expended $736,578,402.76. In 1908 they expended 
$918,362.329.07. 
ca FREAR. And there are other items in the sundry civil 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The Republicans in the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress spent on rivers and harbors $52,783,349; in the Fifty- 
ninth Congress they spent on rivers and harbors $60,754.863. 
We Democrats spent on rivers and harbors in the Sixty-first 
Congress $80,263,960. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HENRY. How much more time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I think five minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks nnani- 
mous consent that his colleague may proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This bill carries $43,000,000. If we im- 
prove as much next year over this year’s expenditure as we 
did last year over the first year of the Sixty-first Congress, we 
will reach the princely sum of $67,000,000, or $111,000,000 dur- 
ing this Congress. And for what? To really improve com- 
merce? No; it is a mere outlay of money on the Trinity and 
the Brazos Rivers and this intercoastal canal that will carry no 
freight. 

Mr. MADDEN. To carry on the waves. 

Mr. BRYAN. How about settling the dust of southwest 
Texas? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. We hare not got much dust along the 
coast. I yield back whatever time I may not have consumed. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I am devoted to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway], and dislike very 
much to hear him discuss a subject about which he seems to 
know absolutely nothing. [Laughter.] I have a great regard 
for his courage and his patriotism, but am not willing for his 
remarks touching these Texas projects to go in the RECORD 
unchallenged. Mr. Chairman, let me tell the gentleman a few 
things about some of the Texas projects and say to him that he 
will live to see the day when he will be ashamed that he has 
made this speech to-day. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The engineers who have made this report 
say it will take 41 years. That is a long time for a man to 
live, and at that rate I will be 82 years old. 


have kept taxes high and reduced the 
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Mr. HENRY. Oh, the gentleman seems not to have read the 
engineers report, and that is what I am deploring. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise here to-day not only for the purpose of indorsing 
the Brazos River project but the Trinity River as well, and 
the interconstal canal and every Texas project in this bill. I 
undertake to say that not a single one of them is unworthy. 
Gentlemen like my friend [Mr. Carraway] may prate about 
the riyers and harbors bill and pork barrels as much as they 
please, but the American people intend to improve every worthy 
river and harbor in this Republic and appropriate the millions 
of dollars necessary to relieve the people from the burdens of 
exorbitant railroad freight rates. [Applause.] 

This gentleman knows naught of what he speaks here ‘to-day. 
He is poorly informed, and I regret that he has made this 

Let me tell him something about the Brazos River 
that he seems never to have learned either from tradition or 
history. He says it is a more indifferent proposition than the 
Trinity River. What is this Brazos River project the gentle- 
man assails as being in this bill? The Brazos River rises in the 
lower part of New Mexico and flows 900 miles across the great 
State of Texas into the Gulf of Mexico. It is the largest river 
west of the Mississippi flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. For a 
distance of nearly 100 miles from its mouth up to Richmond it 
has been navigated for more than 70 years. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr, HENRY. I would rather not be disturbed until I get 
through. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. HENRY. All right. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is not that the Brazos River that runs by 
Lubbock? 

Mr. HENRY. Ob, yes. Lubbock is nearly 1,000 miles from 
its mouth. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Tou state that it rises in New Mexico? 

Mr. HENRY. I know more of this than you do. You do not 
know anything about ‘the lower reaches of the Brazos River. 
The gentleman is not willing to learn. I think a great deal of 
my colleague and therefore want to instruct him to-day. 

This river previous to the war between the States was navi- 
gated from Waco, where I reside, a distance of 429 miles from 
its mouth, and men are living there to-day who have seen boats 
leaded with 1,000 bales of cotton and shipped down the river 
to the high seas. It was navigated before the war. The Leg- 
islature of the State of Texas appropriated money prior to the 
breaking out of the Civil War to open this great artery of 
commerce for navigable purposes, and it was navigated for a 
number of years up to old Fort Sullivan, in Milam County, a 
distance of over 300 miles. Regular lines of boats ran on the 
stream. And when the gentleman talks about its being a dry 
stream, he is mistaken. 

The engineer, Col. Jadwin, one of the distinguished men who 
helped to build the Gatun Lock on the Panama Canal, over next 
to the Atlantic Ocean, several years ago made a survey of 
the Brazos River, and in a special report said there was no 
worthier river in all the confines of Texas or the South for 
improving, and that it ought to be improved. In his special 
report he said that by the construction of eight locks and dams 
there would be navigation for six months in the year, with a 
depth of 6 to 8 feet feet of water, and that barges could be 
floated carrying 2,000 bales of cotton at rates competing with 
and reducing the railroad rates of the country. And in pur- 
suance of his report, made a few years ago, we have commenced 
the construction of locks and dams. 

The first one has been completed, 170 miles from the mouth 
of the river; the second one, just below Waco, is almost com- 
pleted; and two others have been provided for. From first to 
last Congress has appropriated more than $1,000,000 to improve 
this stream, and in a short while we will have constructed the 
eight locks and dams on the Brazos River; in less than five 
years, if Congress does its duty, we will have a navigable 
stream a distance of 429 miles, and my colleague [Mr. Carra- 
way] will not have to wait much longer. 

Let me tell him another thing, too. This Brazos River runs 
through his district, and before he is an old man ‘we will have 
locks and dams in his territory up to Granbury, in Hood 
County. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield just for a minute? 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield this time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I wish to say that one of the most humor- 
ous political conventions that I ever attended was a political 
convention at Granbury, when they proposed to introduce a 
resolution to improve the Brazos River. 

Mr. HENRY. If the gentleman is not careful and they read 
his remarks, they will have another humorous convention in 
that district, but it will not be humorous to him. [Laughter.] 


Now, whatiis the stream of which I spenk? It is one of the 
great rivers of the South. It is worthy to be improved, and if 
it cost $4,000,000, aye, $10,000,000, to improve this system of 
locks and dams, it ought and will be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will ask my colleague that if 
one of the greatest benefits that can accrue to the cotton grow- 
ers of Texas—around Waco, Dallas, and Fort Worth—is that 
when we get up to those cities we will reduce the freight rates 
down to the water rates? 

Mr. HENRY. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion, and 
want to say this in reply, and was about coming to it: The 
gentleman here, my colleague [Mr. Carraway], does not realize 
that he is harming himself and hurting his people. He is dam- 
aging the great State of Texas. He ought to remember that 
along the Brazos River is produced one-third of the cotton crop 
of the State of Texas. In a little over 30 counties is produced 
a little more than 1,000,000 bales of cotton every year. And 
Col. Jadwin in this report concludes that when these eight 
locks and dams are completed and snags are taken out of the 
lower portion of the river and it is open for navigation, on 
cotton alone the people in that section of the State will be 
saved $3,000,000 every year in freight rates. [Applause.] 
Think of the saving in outgoing and incoming railroad freight 
rates on other commerce. 

The gentleman does not clearly understand the subject. Let 
me tell him something for the benefit of his people. Take the 
Mississippi River. You can ship a bale of cotton from Memphis 
to New Orleans, a distance of 600 miles, on the Mississippi 
River, for 60 cents. The railroads parallel that great artery of 
commerce, and they have been forced down in their freight 
rates until they carry the cotton now, and nearly 96 per cent 
of the freight is carried on the railroads instead of the bosom 
of the Mississippi River. The railroads paralleling the Mis- 
sissippi River are very prosperous and the people are relieved of 
their burdens. 

What is the gentleman's situation? What is it in the towns 
of the gentleman's district? In Waco, my district, and Fort 
Worth and other towns in the gentleman’s district, when the 
farmers ship a bale of cotton from anywhere in that region to 
the Gulf they must pay the exorbitant rate of $3.50 or $3.75 per 
bale. Col. Jadwin says in his report that when these eight 
locks and dams are completed—and four of them will soon be 
completed—the freight rates will be reduced, and the farmers 
of the gentleman's district can ship their cotton from that sec- 
tion of Texas to the deep-water ports on the Guif of Mexico for 
50 or 75 cents per bale. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY. What does it imply? Simply this, that when 
this system of locks and dams is finished on the Brazos River 
that the gentleman is assailing to-day, the farmers for 40 miles on 
each side of that great river, where the cotton crop is produced, 
can load their cotton on their wagons and drive their teams to 
the wharves on the river and ship it out to the high seas for 75 
cents a bale, whereas now it costs them $3.50 per bale. [Ap- 
planse. ] 

Yes; I am for improving the Brazos River. I am for improv- 
ing the Trinity River, and am for improving every river by 
appropriating millions of dollars out of the Treasury of the 
United States to relieve the people and the producers from the 
burdens of exorbitant freight rates throughout the country. 
IApplause.] It is money well spent and will come back to them 
fourfold. 

Ah, the gentleman has not studied the subject. He does not 
seem to know it. So far as the Brazos River project is con- 
cerned, it is safe. We are building those locks and dams now, 
and the gentleman can not hurt them. He harms only himself 
and his State in making these attacks. The Trinity River is 
a perfectly feasible enterprise, und no engineer yet sent out by 
the Government has ever said that there was the slightest ob- 
stacle to the improvement of either one of those rivers. They 
both ought to be improved. Why? Here is a great State of 
about 266,000 square miles in area, a State larger than the 
thirteen original States of this Union, larger than all of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Indiana, and Ohio combined. We are entitled to have 
our rivers opened for navigation, as you have opened yours in 
the North and Middle West. [Applause.] Texas, a vast em- 
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pire, with all of her fertile land, oppressed by extortionate freight 
retes, has placed her cause before the Engineering Department 
and before Congress. They are now secure, notwithstanding 
such attacks as these, even though they come from my good 
friend, a Representative from the State of Texas, whose voice 
ought to be heard in favor of these things instead of trying 
to hold them up to the ridicule and the scorn of the world. He 
should not do if. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yield to me a mcment? 

Mr. HENRY. With pleasure. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the early 
legislatures of the State of Texas made immense land grants 
for the purpose of improving these very rivers that we are 
providing for to-day? 

Mr. HENRY. We did; and not only did we make enormous 
land grants, but the State of Texas donated 35,000 acres to the 
railroads in order to develop that country. And we intend to 
develop the rivers, harbors, and waterways to supplement that 
earlier development. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman says they made immense 
land grants for the improvement of these rivers. If it was for 
the purpose of navigation, it failed of its object. We are still 
making grants, but have no navigation on these rivers yet. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman is a very young man yet, ac- 
cording to his own admission. ILaughter.] But there has 
been navigation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If my colleague will permit, I 
will state to the gentleman that my mother’s brother, before 
the Civil War, built the first steamboat that was built and 
run on the Trinity River. That was before I was born. 

Mr. HENRY. I do not doubt that at all. If my colleague [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] will listen to me and linger with me awhile, he will 
learn something about the Trinity and Brazos Rivers. [Laugh- 
ter.] He has made a mistake to-day, but I am his friend still. 
I am loyally devoted to him. The gentleman says there is no 
commerce on those rivers. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; I did not state that. 

Mr. HENRY. Well, the gentleman said there is not much 
commerce. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No. I said those rivers run through the 
heart of the most prosperous sections of the State. I said there 
was not any commerce on the southern part of the coast. 

Mr. HENRY. ‘There is no commerce on the Panama Canal 
yet, and still we have paid out nearly $400,000,000 to build that 
great isthmian waterway. But there will be commerce on it 
when it is finished and opened to the ships of the world. There 
will be commerce on those rivers in Texas when the work of 
improvement is completed and they are opened to boats that will 
naturally go there in five years. If the gentleman will come 
down to Waco—and I want him to come down and be my 
guest—I will put him on a boat there, loaded with 2,000 bales 
of cotton, and will take him 430 miles from Waco to the Gulf 
on one of the greatest rivers of the Southland. 

A Mrunn. Are you going to dump him in the Gulf? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY. No; I am not going to dump him in the Gulf. 
I am going to take good care of CALLAWAY and keep him from 
harming himself if I can. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, I advise the gentleman to let these projects alone. I 
thank you, gentlemen of the committee, for your attention. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me 
to enter into any defense of the Brazos River. That has been 
done very effectively by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

I would like to call attention to just one item, or one remark 
made by the other Member from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] in 
reference to the increasing expenditures during the past two 
years of Democratic administration over those of previous Re- 
publican ndministrations. It is none of the affairs of the gentle- 
men on this side of the aisle to find fault with Democratic 
extravagance. We applaud his extracts from the Democratic 
platforms, and very likely it will be found the party is living 
up to other planks as well as it is to the economy ones he has 
read. 

I am very glad, indeed, that the river and harbor bill is not 
a partisan measure. It has been treated by the members of the 
committee and made up in an absolutely impartial and non- 
partisan manner. My colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] a few days ago referred to the fact that Republicans and 
Democrats alike sat in all meetings of that committee, and as a 
Republican I wish to corroborate that statement. We were just 


as much a part of the committee as were the Democrats. But 
to come to the point of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Cattaway], that this bill carries a larger appro- 
priation than previous river and harbor bills, he was criticizing 
the fact that the bill is based, to a certain extent, on the reports 
of engineers, who are shown to be expert and absolutely impar- 
tial judges of the merits of these various propositions. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I do not yield. You would not yield 
to me yesterday, and I see no reason why I should yield to you 
now. [Laughter.] These engineers are absolutely nonpartisan. 
I also want to call still further attention to the fact that this 
bill, call it what you may—the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] has frequently called it a pork barrel, but he can 
not prove it—is made up item by item, every item to be passed 
upon by this House upon its respective merits, and that is why 
the committee are glad to applaud the efforts of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Carraway] and of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin on my left [Mr. Frear] to study the items of this bill 
and ask for explanations of these various items. I do wish to 
eall the attention of this committee particularly to the fact that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattawar], who objects to this 
method of preparing a bill, who assails the members of the 
committee, and claims that we are on the committee for our 
own private ends—whereas the items of the bill, compared with 
the districts from which the members of the committee come, 
show the contrary to be the fact—and I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
deliberately goes on record here in favor of a bill made up in a 
lump sum, taking from the Treasury of our country $25,000,000 
in just one item. Now, if there is any claim of “ pork barrel” 
and “steals” and that sort of thing to be made on this floor 
by the gentleman from Texas, let him defend his vote on the 
lump-sum good-roads bill for $25,000,000 in one feli scoop out of 
the Treasury of the United States. That is a different propo- 
sition, Mr. Chairman, from the method in which the river and 
harbor bill is made up—item by item. I think any gentleman 
who voted for that bill to which I refer—and this applies to 
some of the gentlemen who are criticizing this river and harbor 
bill—ought to be a little more consistent in his cwn style and 
method of procedure on this floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
Members of the House ought to be too harsh in their eriticisms 
of my colleague from Texas [Mr. Carraway]. I think this is 
perhaps the third river and harbor bill that has been consid- 
ered and passed since he became a Member. According to my 
recollection, he did not interpose any objection at all to the 
first one. To the second one he was rather mild in his opposi- 
tion, but as to this one he is exceedingly strennous in his at- 
tempts to defeat it. One of the projects toward which he seems 
especially hostile is the Trinity River. He could not even wait 
until the item was reached in the bill before he made an at- 
tack on it. Now, I think there is an explanation of the gentle- 
man’s attitude. He is opposed, as I take it, to navigation of 
any kind anywhere. He does not believe in it. I think the 
explanation is easy. I understand he went to Panama last 
year—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Has he ever been seasick? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I was just coming to that. He went 
to Panama last year. He has been denominated here as a 
land terrapin, and of course he did not know anything about 
the billowy ocean. I am informed that as a consequence he was 
desperately seasick from the time he left New York Harbor 
until he reached Panama. He had a few days’ rest there, and 
then started back and got seasick again. In the middle of the 
ocean somebody passing the cabin in which he was lying heard 
him groaning and praying, but being a wicked man, opposed to 
Trinity River navigation, the Lord would not listen to him. 
[Laughter.] So he was sick all the way back, and finally, as 
the boat steamed into New York Harbor, he managed to inject 
enough life into himself to come upon the deck. He beheld the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, and gazed upon it with 
admiring eyes. As the boat swept by he said, sadly, “ Good-by, 
old goddess, If eyer I look you in the face again you will have 
to turn around.” [Laughter.] > 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman wants to engage in a 
head-cracking contest over the Trinity River I am ready for 
the fray. I do not know how to better describe the argument 
of my colleague than to apply to it the language in which he 
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attempted to describe the Trinity River. 
row, shallow, and crooked. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. He said it was dry, too. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Yes; the description still fits the 
gentleman’s argument. He said you can not navigate the 
Trinity River, that it is not a feasible, practical scheme. Who 
says it is not? My colleague from Texas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I never said it was not navigable. I said 
that according to the engineers’ reports we would all be dead 
and buried before they navigated it. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I understood the gentleman to say a 
good deal derogatory to Trinity River. Does my colleague con- 
cede, then, that it is a feasible, practicable scheme? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; I do not concede anything about it. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Because if the gentleman concedes 
that, he gives away his argument. Who says it is not a feasible, 
practicable scheme? My friend from Texas. Who says that 
it is? Away back yonder in the fifties the Trinity River was 
examined under authority of the War Department, when Jeffer- 
son Davis was Secretary of War, and I am advised that the re- 
port made said that the navigation of the Trinity was feasible 
and practicable. In the seventies the project was examined 
again, and a report of similar character was made. In 1899 
the War Department made another investigation, and Col. 
Riché made a report that was approved by the War Depart- 
ment, a report under which these subsequent appropriations 
have been secured. Three times the engineers of the War De- 
partment have passed upon the project, and in each instance 
they have said it was feasible and practicable. Against their 
reports the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] sets up his 
individual opinion. The river rises in his district, but it gets 
out of it just as quickly as it can. [Laughter.] 

Who says that its navigation is feasible and practicable? 
Five or six committees of this House of Representatives have 
said so by as often making appropriations for its improvement. 
Against the judgment of these committees, which was sup- 
ported by the reports of the engineers, my colleague [Mr. CALLA- 
Way] opposes his own unsupported opinion. Five or six com- 
mittees of the Senate have said so. The people of Texas have 
said so. Some years ago the Legislature of Texas memorial- 
ized Congress asking for aid for its improvement. The people 
of Dallas have emphasized the fact that they believe in the 
navigation of the Trinity River, because they have labored for 
many years in its behalf and have spent of their own money 
$150,000 in the effort to secure navigation of this river. They 
contributed to the Federal Government $66,000 at one time as 
an evidence of their faith. 

The gentleman represents, as I stated before, a district 
through which one part of this river runs. Trinity River has 
three forks—East Fork joins the main stream about 50 miles 
below Dallas, Elm Fork at Dallas, and one fork runs into the 
gentleman’s district. Who else favors the improvement of the 
Trinity River? I have here a telegram saying “ Resolution 
passed by the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
favoring the present appropriation and increased allotment; 
most unequivocal indorsement of Trinity Riyer appropriation,” 
and this from the chief city of his district. [Applause.] Fort 
Worth is something more than 30 miles up the river from 
Dallas, and yet her chamber of commerce is big enough to 
approve the project. 

And yet he says, Mr. Chairman, that the improvement for 
navigation at Trinity River is not feasible or practicable. 

Who else says so? Why, the facts of history say so, Mr. 
Chairman, I have here a letter written by a very old man, 
published in one of the Texas newspapers, I want to read a 
paragraph or two of it: 

In the early forties and fifties—long before there was one mile of 
railroad in Texas—steamers ran almost every day on regular schedule 
between Galveston and Alfords Bluff and Magnolia, the latter about 10 
miles west of Palestine, Anderson County, 2 miles from Fort Houston, 
for many years, and still the home of the sage of Texas—the grea 
John H. Reagan And I have seen as meny as six la steamboats at 
one time lying at the wharves of Magnolia, then a flourishing town, 
receiving and discharging freight, 512 miles from Galveston ; and often, 
if there was sufficient freight awaiting them, they would run up as far 
as Tellico, then the largest and most ia 2 town in Ellis County, 
where a 1 cotton and woolen mill, owned by Col. Thomas McRay, 
then the only one in Texas, was successfully operated. 

For 20 years I resided in Galveston, where I was a cotton factor 
and banker. For years I owned the two fine Trinity River steamers— 
the Ida Reese and Justice—carrying from 2,000 to 3,500 bales of cotton. 
In 1867 I saw two steamboats lying at the foot of Commerce Street 
in Dallas at one time—the Job, commanded by. Capt. James McGarvey. 
of Galveston, and the Sallie Haynes, built in Dallas and named for the 
present wife of Goy. Barney Gibbs. Although I am only a mere kid, 
scarce three score rs and ten, yet I can recall from memory the 


ea 
names of 100 W beart I have seen plying on the placid waters of the 
Trinity. I will add a list of the steamers I can now recall—more than 


He said it was nar- 


100 in number—thongh doubtless I have forgotten the names of as 
many more, and will also give you for publication a list of the different 
steamboat landings between Dallas and Galveston, with the distances 


between. In the old days the distance was 894 miles, one of the 
longest navigable rivers in the United States. 

He giyes a list of the steamboats from memory, and here they 
are: 

Names of Trinity River steamboats: Vesta, Belle of Teras, Josiah 
H. Bell, Texas, Silver Cloud, Black Cloud, Col. Stelle, Lucy Gwinn, 
Justice, Ida Reese, Pearl, Eva, Early Bird, C. B. Lee, Jack Hayes, Mag- 
nolia, Governor Pease, Nora, Como, Col. b. L. Cage, Republic, John J. 
Carr, John S. Sellers, Henry A. Jones, Corrcro, Trinity No. t, 1839, 
Trinity No. 2, Star State, Grapeshot, Yellow Stone, Warsaw, Laura, 
Constitution, Lafayette, Galveston, Emblem, Sabine, Delrenott, Sparta, 

ert Gallatin, Friend, Rufus, Palmetta, Sam Houston, Rodney, Day- 
ton oy of Houston, Putnam, Mary Leonard, Eclipse, J. B. Kydnor., 

atamoros, Thos. N. McKinney, Orleans, Bay State, Frank T. 
Archer, Belie, Neptune No. 1, Neptune No. 2, Rob Ray, Buffalo, Re- 
liance, Billow, General Harvey, Alice Swan, Cuero, Experiment, Lone 
Star, Belle Sulphur, Job, Mary Hill, A. 8. Ruthven, Patrick Henry, Ten- 
nessee, Farmer, Bettie Powel „San Antonio, Crockett, Dr. J. O. Massie, 
W. R. Smith, Welshman, Brazos, Nick Hill, Shreveport, Lucy, Indian 
No. 1, Indian No. 2, John Jenkins, J. D. Hindes, Harris, Fort Henry, 
Mollie Hambleton, Camargo, Uncle Ben, Cleona, Sunflower, Diana, an 
Comenche, 

You will notice that the very last one is named the Comanche. 
By a strange coincidence my friend from Texas comes from 
Comanche County, Tex. That leads me to speculate a little on 
Texas history. It is probable that the captain of the steamboat 
Comanche afterwards went out into west Texas and was instru- 
mental in organizing the county in which my friend from Texas 
lives, and as a compliment to that county he called it the 
Comanche, naming it after a steamboat that was running on 
this river that the gentleman from Comanche now says never 
was navigated and never can be navigated. [Laughier.] “How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child.“ 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Les. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I said there had been no navigation of the 
Brazos or the Trinity Rivers in my time. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Well, some things have happened in 
the world before the gentleman’s time, and many things will 
happen in the future that the genleman does not think will 
happen. It is true there has been no navigation of Trinity 
River for the last 30 or 40 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks that his 
colleague's time be extended. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I think I shall 
not object, although it seems to me there is a manifest effort 
on the part of the President’s friends to filibuster on this bill. 
[Laughter.] Since the bill was taken up for consideration 
to-day, and it is now half past 3, the most of that time has been 
taken by the friends of the President arguing about things of 
which there is no question. However, I shall not object to the 
request of the distinguished gentlemen from Texas, who seldom 
addresses the House, but when he does, is always instructive 
and entertaining. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my friend permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are the Members of Congress from Texas 
desirous of having these items passed in this bill? If so, I 
would like to vote for them, but I have been sitting here for 
hours and hours waiting for the opportunity. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will soon have an opportunity to vote for these items just as 
17 Members of the Texas delegation will vote for them. 

Until the railroads were built the Trinity River was navi- 
gated. Cotton was carried by boat from that section of the 
State down to deep water. Many boats plied up and down 
the river. It is true that it was a difficult navigation. It is 
true that it was an uncertain kind of navigation, but under 
necessity the people of Texas employed the Trinity River as 
a means of reaching deep water. There is in existence to-day 
an old freight bill, issued by the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Co. years after it was constructed from the Gulf 
almost parallel with the Trinity River, showing that they car- 
tied cotton from Corsicana to deep water for 80 cents a bale. 
They carried it at that rate for the purpose of driving these 
boats off the river, for the purpose of making it impossible for 
any private enterprise to navigate that river and give to the 
people of that section of the State the benefit of cheap trans- 
portation. They succeeded. Boats could not compete with 
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the railroad when they charged only 80 cents a bale for carrying 
cotton. The boats were driven off. For years and years the 
people of Texas paid $3 a bale to get cotton from that section 
of the State down to deep water. At this time it is costing the 
people of Texas in my section of the State $2.75 for every 
bale of cotton that is carried to deep water. How is it in other 
portions of the South? ‘Take the Mississippi River. That is 
not navigated to any yery great extent, yet the farmers of 
Tennessee are able to have their cotton sent from Memphis to 
deep water for from 80 cents to $1 a bale. 

Texas is the great eotton-produeing State of the Union. My 
own county, which adjoins the Trinity River, produced in 1912 
nearly 180,000 bales of cotton. My district produced 500,000 or 
600,000 bales of cotton during that year. The whole State of 
Texas produced nearly 5,000,000 bales of cotton. If we are able 
to secure the benefits of water transportation for that section 
of Texas, it will affect and regulate the freight rates upon two 
or three million bales of cotton. If it gives to us the same 
transportation rates that are given to the people of Memphis, it 
will save to the people of Texas enough in a single year to com- 
plete the canalization of the Trinity River. 

Mr. Chairman, the only doubt there bas ever been with respect 
to the canalization of that river has been with regard to the 
first 50 miles of it immediately below Dallas. That was an ex- 
periment. It was an experiment that, according to Mr. Bur- 
to's idea, the Government was justified in undertaking because 
of the acute freight-rate situation in that section of Texas. I 
went down that river with Mr. Burton about seven or eight 

years ago. Other members of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
- mittee who are here this afternoon accompanied us upon that 
trip. We went down to the junction of the two forks of the 
river. If that section could be improved by the construction of 
lecks and dams at an expenditure of a few hundred thousand 
dollars, then the problem for that section of Texas with refer- 
ence to transportation rates would promise to, be solved. I 
heard Mr. Burton, then chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, say upon the occasion of that trip that nowhere in 
all the United States was the freight situation so distressing 
and so acute as in that section of Texas, and Mr. Burton agreed 
to the appropriation for Trinity River im the hope that the im- 
provement might be successful and that freight situation be 
relieved. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Does not the gentleman know that freight 


rates have risen in Texas within the last 10 or 15 years, like 
everything else? I shipped a carload of lumber from Tex- 
arkana to where I live, in 1889, for 29 cents. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. There has been no such remarkable 
raise as the one I speak of, from 80 cents to $2.75 and $3 for 
cotton, in the last 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Freight rates have increased like the price 
of everything else. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. No; freight rates have not increased 
in that way. They were increased when competition with water 
rates was destroyed, but there has been no such increase as that 
within the last 20 or 30 years. The farmers of Tennessee can 
send their cotton to deep water for 75 cents to $1 a bale, while 
the people of the great State have to pay $2.75 a bale to get 
their cotton to deep water. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman guarantee that the railroad 
rates will be kept up so that the beats can liye, if navigation is 
restored on the river? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Oh, I cam not guarantee anything; 
but we hope we will get the benefit of competition. We ask for 
the privilege of having some chance for competition with the 
railroads of Texas. We have an empire down there. It is not 
like some of these smaller States. This Trinity River runs 512 
miles from Dallas through the very heart of Texas, a section 
of Texas, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the Almighty must 
have created as an afterthought just to show what omnipotence 
could do. After He created all of the balance of the world 
He must have gathered together the best of all other lands 
and concentrated it there in that section of Texas, and through 
it He caused these rivers to run, and these rivers afford the 
only opportunity we have to secure to the people of Texas 
che alae gh protection against exorbitant freight charges. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman heard me read from the 
engineer’s report that these canalized rivers actually had to 
compete to make the railroads reduce their rates, 


Mr. BEALL of Texas. Yes; and we believe they will com- 


pete. They have succeeded in reducing rates elsewhere by 
yaos competition, and we pray that they may reduce them in 

XAS, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Dees the gentleman believe that they will 
5 See any freight to amount to anything on the Brazos 

ver 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I do not care how much freight they 
will carry. If they will carry enough to give water competi- 
tion, all the people of Texas will be grateful. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that we are appropriating 
millions of dollars to get a physical valuation of the railroads 
of the country in order that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can fix a reasonable rate? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I am aware of all of that, I do not 
know what protection we will get in the future, but we are 
reaching out, groping in the dark, hoping and praying for some 
means of escape from the exorbitant exactions imposed on us 
at the present time. I now yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that the reports of Cols. Jadwin and Riche that are before the 
gentleman there now show that in southern Texas there are a 
number of places where the railroads must compete with the 
water transportation as opposed to railroad transportation, and 
in every instance the railroad rates of freight have been re- 
duced more than two-thirds, and there are numerous instances 
in these engineering reports showing all those things in the 
State of Texas. 

e BEALL of Texas. I thank my colleague for the sug- 
on, 

Mr. Chairman, so many people attempt to grow humorous at 
the expense of Trinity River. 

There is no humor in the situation to the people in that part 
of Texas. I know that it sounds humorous to talk about an 
artificial supply of water, and yet the river and harbor bill a 
year or two ago provided for an investigation of the impound- 
ing of waters to make reservoirs at the head of the Mississippi 
River, and a survey was in contemplation for the establishment 
of reservoirs to furnish and supplement an artificial supply 
of water for the Ohio River. The same thing has been done 
with respect to other rivers, and it is a matter of frequent 
occurrence in ether countries. Dozens of canals in England, 
France, and Germany secure all or part of their water supply 


| by pumping, and in some instances the supply is supplemented by 


artesian wells, 

As I say, it is not a humorous situation for us down there, 
where we are confronted with a disastrous rate situation, and 
in our anxiety to find some avenue of escape, some method of 


| relief, the people of Texas have urged the improvement of the 


Brazos and Trinity Rivers. If they can not be improved, then 
there seems no chance of escape for us. 

We have a railroad commission which fixes freight rates. If 
it reduces them, the railroads carry the question to the Federal 
court, and some Federal Judge grants an injunction restraining 
the commission from enforcing the rates, The only chance 
for escape we have is in some way to get the benefit of water 
transportation, and the Trinity and Brazos Rivers afford us 
the only opportunity and the only hope of securing any relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not fall out with my colleague [Mr. 
Carnawayrx} because of his attacks upon this bill or the item 
in it affecting Trinity River. I respect and esteem him far too 
much for that to oecur. During a service here of nearly 12 
years I have met and known many men of sincerity, courage, 
honesty, integrity, and patriotism, but I have never met one 
into whose nature these elements seemed to me more inter- 
woven than they are into his. I honor him for his steadfast- 
ness to what he conceives to be right and for his constant 
loyalty to what he believes to be the public interest, and I 
hope that his country may have the benefit of his patriotic 
service for many years yet to come. I think, though, he is 
mistaken in his attitude toward Trinity River. 

He says it is too narrow. It is narrow. It is narrower than 
the Mississippi and many other rivers, but it is not so narrow 
that it was not successfully navigated in the past and that it 
may not be in the future. Some rivers, like some people, are 
entirely too broad. 


He says it is too crooked. It is crooked. It is a habit into. 


which rivers have fallen. All that I have ever known have 
been crooked. The Missouri is crooked. But many crooked 
rivers can be navigated with certainty and ease. 

He says it is too shallow. It is a shallow river in places. 
So are most other rivers. The Mississippi above Cairo is 
shallow at places, so shallow that sometimes it can be navigated 
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only by boats drawing 5 feet or less. The River Rhine for a 
great distance has a mean low-water depth of only 4 feet. The 
Danube River from Kehlheim to Regensburg has a depth of 
only 44 to 5 feet. The River Seine before its canalization had 
a depth at Rouen of only 23 feet and at other places of only 2 
feet. The River Elba, one of the important waterways of 
Europe, has a high-water navigable depth of 6 feet. In its 
ordinary water condition it can carry vessels having a draft of 
4} feet, while with low water boats can not run upon it having 
a draft of more than 31 feet. 


Yet these rivers I have named are some of the great rivers 
of the world, and each of them is now carrying a great com- 
merce. Half of the canals of Europe have a water depth of less 
than 6 feet. The completion of Lock and Dam No. 1, 12 miles 
below Dallas, has already conclusively demonstrated that a 
depth of 8 feet at Dallas can be secured and maintained. 

It is said that the water supply is uncertain and that in 
periods of extreme drought navigation upon the Trinity River 
might be suspended. I concede that this condition might occur. 
It has happened in connection with the Ohio and many other 
rivers, and will probably occur again; and yet this is no reason 
why the improvement of such rivers should be discontinued. 
Many rivers in the colder sections of this country are frozen 
over, sometimes for two or three months, or longer, during 
winter, and such a condition is an absolute bar to navigation. 
So far as navigation is concerned, the Trinity River in a period 
of drought will be in no worse condition that these other rivers 
that are frozen. In fact, the situation of the Trinity will be 
better, because such periods of drought are of infrequent occur- 
rence, while many rivers are obstructed by ice each winter. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I submit the case of Trinity River to the 
judgment of the committee. If it were straight and broad and 
deep, it would not need improvement, because it would then be 
navigable and would be navigated without the aid of any appro- 
priation, We must take it as it is. Because it is not so straight 
as we would like it to be, not so broad as we would wish it, 
and not so deep as it might be, we come asking for help upoa 
the plea that it is the best we haye, and it, with the Brazos, 
affords the only chance we have for water competition within 
the State of Texas. If these projects should fail to secure the 
hoped for results, we will grieve far more than you because of 
such failure, because to you it will mean only that the Federal 
Treasury has lost the sum appropriated. It will also mean 
that to us, and, in addition, it will mean that our State must 
continue to be shackled and bound. The people of Texas have 
done their best to protect themselves, and for the generous 
assistance extended by Congress they are duly grateful. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in a speech I delivered on the 
16th of January last, in opposition to the proposed increase in 
freight rates in official classification territory, I made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

It is of record that the Consolidation Coal Co., a large 
. shipper of coal in West Virginia and Kentucky, is muc uoted as 

favoring the increase in rates “because the railroads need it,“ but the 

fact that this company is in pond a subsidiary of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. is not given equal prominence. 

Mr. Chairman, my authority for that statement was the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the Tillman- 
Gillespie resolution, dated January 25, 1907, 

But I am informed by Senator CHILTON, of that State, that 
while the facts were as I stated them to be from the report re- 
ferred to at the time it was made, that such were not the facts 
at the date of my speech, and I take this opportunity to set 
myself right, and in justice to the coal company, by reading the 
following statement of facts given me by Senator CHILTON, of 
West Virginia: 

On April 26, 1906, Messrs. Clarence W. Watson, Jere H. Wheelwright, 
and H. Crawford Black bought from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
ail that company’s holding of stock in the Consolidation Coal Co., viz, 
panas shares out of 102, shares outstanding, or 52.2 per cent of the 
i The shares were transferred to the Windsor Trust Co., of New York, 
as trustee, to hold as 1 for the payment of the purchase money 
and interest thereon. The right to vote the stock vested in the pur- 


chasers, subject only to interference by the trustee on complaint of the 
railroad company in case the management of the coal company diverted 


tonnage. K 

Of the 53,532 shares, 43,000 shares are still held by the trustee, In 
1909 the purchase agreement was supplemented, the purchasers deposit- 
ing additional shares any, as collateral, agreeing to withdraw 13,000 
shares on or before April 30, 1916, and being accorded the right to 
withdraw the balance of the 43,000 shares at the rate of 6,250 shares 
per year thereafter. 

In- May, 1909, the capital stock of the company was increased to 
200,000 00 in October, 1910, was further increased to 250,000 
shares of $25,000,000 par value, which had been sold at par and all of 
which is now outstanding, so that the 43,000 shares o ge pur- 
chased from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and still held by the 
trustee represents but 17.2 per cent of the voting shares of the coal 
com ny. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. owns or votes no shares 
whatever, 


roducer and 


The operations of the Consolidation Coal Co. are not confined to the 
Baltimore & Ohio system. In 1908 the Consolidation Coal Co. pur- 
chased over 32,000 acres of coal land on the e e & Ohio Hall. 
way Co.; in Johnson County, Ky., known as the Millers Creek coal 
field. This operation, which is now a large one, is exclusively on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

In 1910 the Consolidation Coal Co. purchased 100,000 acres of the 
highest grade by-product coking coal in the United States, situated in 
the eastern part of Kentucky, and known as the Elkhorn coal field. 
To reach the western part of this field, on account of its remarkable 
quality, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. built a new line from 
their existing line at Jackson, Ky., a distance of 98 miles. 

Both of these properties have been developed, and are capable of 
88 a large tonnage of coal. In the purchase of coal lands and 
n the improvements on these two roads alone the Consolidation Coal 
Co. has already expended $8,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have five minutes, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the request 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I have been very much interested in listening to 
the character of debate during the last hour. No one will charge 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CaLtaway] or myself with 
haying filibustered to-day, as has been already stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois. I have been interested in listening to 
the arguments made by the gentlemen from Texas against the 
position taken by their colleague [Mr. Carraway], and, in my 
judgment, they have avoided in every case the very proposition 
he has put to them. I wish they would answer his statement. 
Let us see the situation in Texas. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CarLaway] says you have been 12 years at this proposi- 
tion—Trinity River. Is that true? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. ` Let us see. Forty-one years more will be re- 
quired for the project. Think of it. Why have not you an- 
swered that statement? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman did not hear me. I said that 
on the Brazos River—— 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, I am talking about Trinity. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. FREAR. Why do you not answer his statement that you 
will not have freight rates reduced for 41 years? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield again. 

Mr. HENRY. I know you could not answer me, but I wanted 
the gentleman to yield to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, do not take this out of my time. 
No; I can not yield. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I can not; my time is too limited. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I thought that the gentleman de- 
mianded that somebody from Texas answer him? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I can not answer two or three 
questions at once. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I thought the gentleman wanted an 
answer. 

Mr. FREAR. For 41 years the people of Texas are to wait 
before they can get a reduction of freight rates. You had navi- 
gation on the river before the war, but it has disappeared 
years ago. It is true in my own home, as it is true of my 
friend’s here, we do not have anything on the river—no naviga- 
tion—although the river is large enough for large river boats. 
This is because the railroads have driven it all away. The 
boats can not compete for the traffic. You have got the best 
railroad commission in the United States, with one exception, 
in Texas. It has full power to relieve unjust conditions. Wis- 
consin took its law from Texas. When you had Mr. Reagan 
for its chairman, he gave you a strong, effective law, and if 
you deserve a reduction in freight rates, you ean get it; but 
you ought not to receive it if you do not deserve it, because 
when you get a reduction that is not reasonable you throw the 
burden upon some other shipper who is not blessed with 
canalized streams. But why wait 41 years for this reduction? 
There has been some talk here about highways by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY]. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will obtain for me extra 
time. 
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It has been stated we made an appropriation of $25,000,000 
for highways, but every State that gets a dollar of benefit for 
highways pays an equal amount. It is to be of substantial 
benefit to millions of people. Why does not Texas pay $4,000,- 
000 in the improyement of this creek that is going to be good 
41 years from to-day, 41 years hence? Now, this is a question 
of fairness; we are not interested in objecting to anything that 
is reasonable. For Galveston I would fight as quickly as anyone, 
or for any deserving project; but it seems to me that when we 
appropriate four million and some odd dollars and have to wait 
41 years before we can ever get a reduction in freight rates on 
the river it is inexcusable. You can criticize your colleague 
or you can criticize me; it is immaterial. But we have been 
troubled with pork barrels in every Congress; this is one of the 
worst. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, when the State of Texas gets 
on the boards we may expect something big to be done; then 
the real problem is sure to come to the front. Great is Texas 
thus to present to us the real thing, the real nub of this whole 
issue, the real reason why we ought to adopt this bill, and that 
is to reduce railroad rates. That is the real purpose of this 
bill, a reduction of railroad rates. I favor the improvement of 
these harbors and I am a supporter of this bill; I am not oppos- 
ing that. But I am reminding members of this committee of 
the fact that President Wilson suggested a reduction of rail- 
road rates when he was a candidate for President. He said it 
was essential to reduce railroad rates and he pledged his party 
to that issue. The Democratic platform is not molasses to 
catch flies,” he said, “it means business.” He proposed to curb 
the power of the railroads. He girded on his armor, as it were, 
and sallied forth to fight for rate reduction. 

So these Texans to-day propose to improve their harbors, as 
well as all the other harbors of the country, to reduce rates, and 
they declare this to be a fundamental proposition. But I want 
to call attention to the fact that I find yesterday there was in- 
troduced in the Recorp a statement evidencing the fact that the 
President of the United States has agreed that railroad rates 
are already too low; that railroad rates of this country are so 
low that they must be made higher; and that it is essential to 
assess the people a higher transportation tax than has been 
assessed before. Are we witnessing another instance of in- 
subordination on the part of House Members? 

There are three billions in tolls collected annually from the 
American people by this octopus that gentlemen have been talk- 
ing about and saying that it is essential to reduce the rates by 
improving water transportation and that this river and harbor 
bill is going to reduce the rates. Cotton, bearing a rate of $3.75 
a bale, is to be reduced to 60 cents a bale; yet the administra- 
tion claims that the railroads will starve on the present rates, 
the railroads will go to pieces at the price they are now receiy- 
ing for their transportation. If that is true, then why attempt 
to reduce the rates? Are we going to find some further means 
of benefiting the railroads to make up for this reduction? Shall 
we give them a subsidy or a land grant, or do something to 
stifle coastwise competition? I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to call attention to the injustice of attempting 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise the rates, 
that have already been declared to be too high and declared to 
be oppressive, and thus increase the three billions of dollars 
that are collected annually from the people of this country and 
paid to the few men who own the railroads. I feel that there is 
very little satisfaction to be had or that very little relief will 
come to the people from any reduction in rates this bill may 
bring about as long as the administration insists that the rates 
are too low already and that they must be increased. The rail- 
roads, they say, are the barometer of business. When they 
prosper everybody prospers. In order to bring this prosperity 
to the people via the pockets of the Morgans, the Goulds, the 
Vanderbilts, and the Hills, they propose to increase the heavy 
burden of the people by raising transportation taxes. The 
President says no more about his plans to reduce railroad rates, 
but proclaims a constitution of peace” and calls for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and approves the plans of the rail- 
roads to increase the people’s burden. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving channel from Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Tex.: For 
maintenance, $5,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
closed in fiye minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Cattaway] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I knew when I jumped 
on the Trinity and the Brazos Rivers it would raise a storm. 
I knew that we would have a flamboyant speech from the gen- 
tleman from Waco and a most earnest defense by the gentle- 
man from Dallas; but that has nothing to do with the sound- 
ness of the proposition that I laid down, as shown by the engi- 
neer's report. They need not get uneasy about these items. I 
am not going to strike any of them out, I want every Texas 
item to stay in this bill, If Matawan Creek and the Little 
Peedee River and other projects are to stay in the bill, I want 
every Texas iter: to stay in, and they will stay in. I called 
the attention of the committee to the Texas items because they 
were items of which I knew something personally, I am not 
going to strike out the Texas items and consent to leaving in 
items for Matawan Creek and Kissimee Creek and the Little 
Peedee River and the Lumber River, and all the other lootings 
in the bill—not on your life. I will be by this exactly as I was 
with the public-buildings bill when I went before the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds with reference to a public 
building in my own town. They asked me if I was going to 
vote for the bill. I told them that I was not going to vote 
for it. They said, “ Well, guess we had better strike out the 
item.” I said, “Strike it out and give that as the reason why you 
did not put it in.” [Applause.] I went down home and they gave 
me a banquet. I made a speech and said, “You people have 
not banqueted me on anything else I have done since I have 
been in Congress, and this is the only questionable thing I have 
done since I have been there.” [Laughter.] 

They know there will never be any navigation on these 
rivers. The people of the country have been generally led to 
believe if they can get a boat of any kind over the river they 
would get better rates. One of the Texas Members has been 
arguing with me that railroads have been lowering the rates 
at the water points below the actual carriage cost and raising 
them at the interior points, in order to make up their loss at 
the water points. If they do that, what an outrage it is on the 
people of the interior. Not only do they pay the money out on 
rivers to lower the rates at the benefited points, but also suffer a 
raise at the interior points to make up the loss to the railroad 
companies at the competing points. And that is a system of 
statesmanship which governs us from day to day. 

Of course the constituents of these gentlemen from Dallas 
and Waco are interested in having the money poured out 
there, and they have got to stand for it. I know that. They 
present a statement from some of my constituents at Fort 
Worth. ‘Those constituents have been misled. They believe 
they will get lower freight rates because of it. People all over 
the country have been led to believe that. The engineers re- 
porting on these projects say you can not have lower railroad 
rates unless you have real, active water competition. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I will in a minute. When this Govern- 
ment is what it ought to be we will make the rail rates reason- 
able. You can not make them lower than reasonable. We are 
now at work on the proposition of physical valuation of rail- 
roads in order that we may make freight rates reasonable. We 
are developing rivers to make the railways give reasonable rates 
and at the same time are obtaining the physical valuation of 
railways to enable our Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
rates. If we are to have competition from Dallas to the Gulf, 
why not have a sane proposition? The gentleman can build a 
railroad at $20,000 a mile from Dallas to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and he can build it in two years and not wait until his children 
are old and grayheaded, and have real competition. I stated 
that, according to this engineer's report and the way they were 
appropriating for this project, it would be 41 years yet before 
that project was completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I ask unanimous consent for one minute 
more in order that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] may 
ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
WAY] asks unanimous consent that his time be extended one 
minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HENRY. Does not the gentleman know a carload of 
freight can be shipped from St. Louis over the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railroad, through the town of Fort Worth, in his 
district, to Galveston, and they can carry cheaper, on account 
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ee sand 417775 rate, to Galveston than it can be shipped to Fort 
0 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That argument is made to the people 
sometimes, but it does not. appeal to me. 

I want to close this statement I was making here by saying 
that there can be no commerce on the Trinity River until the 
Trinity River is canalized from stem to stern, according to this 
engineer's report. 

Mr. RAGSDALB. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Here are the statistics from the engi- 
neer’s report: There is no commerce and none can be developed 
until the entire river is canalized. They have begun at. the 
head and are going toward. the mouth with their canalization, 
and at $200,000 a year it will take them 41 years yet to expend 
the $8,000,000, estimated as necessary to complete this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Colorado River, Tex. : Completi improvement fn accord- 
ance with the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Docu- 
ment No. 3, Sixty-third Congress, first session, and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in said document, $25,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
WAY] moves to- strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to complete the 
statement I started to make a little while ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be closed in five minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas permit an interruption right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman. from South Carolina? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman took occasion repeatedly to 
refer to the Little Peedee River, which carries a small appro- 
priation of $12,000. I would like the gentleman to leave Texas 
for a moment and tell us why the animus toward this small 
appropriation? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It was only 5 to 6 inches deep. I thought 
It so ridiculous to try to navigate a stream only 5 to 6 inches 


deep [Laughter.] ‘ 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. Why is it called the Little Peedee and the Lumber 
River? Why does a little river like that have two names? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It is called the Lumber River in North 
Carolina and the Little Peedee in South Carolina. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should think that. river should get to- 
gether. [Laughter.} 

Mr. RAGSDALD. That river is in the exact condition of the 
Republican and Progressive Parties—they can not get together. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the whole argument here 
on the part of these navigators of rivers and makers of canals 
is that it will lower freight rates by having a competing line. 
Now, I do not think I had reached the statement. that I wanted 
to make, namely, that I had made an estimate of what a real 
railroad would cost from Dallas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is 240 miles direct. It is 520 miles by the crooks of the 
river. They can build a real railroad from Dallas to the Gulf 
for $5,000,000. They can do it now, and they can have trans- 
portation on that now; and they can not only compete with the 
other railroads in carrying freight, but they can actually 
demonstrate that one-half of the money laid out on this river 
would cover the cost of building a railroad, and by building 
that railroad you could demonstrate what the actual cost of 
railroad transportation would be, and by that means you could 
determine throughout the whole country, where conditions are 
similar, what the freight rates ought to be. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield to 
me for a question? 

The.CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Les. 

Mr. BURGESS. Are you in favor of that appropriation to 
build a railroad? 

Mr. CALLAWAY, I would at least favor it rather than this 
project. I would rather build a railroad at a cost of $5,000,000 


that would transport freight than attempt to improve the 
Trinity River at a cost of $10,000,000 and get no transportation. 

Mr. BURGESS. Is the gentleman in favor of building that 
railroad? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. As the gentleman puts it, as between the 
two propositions, yes; as any other sensible man would be. 
[Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla. : Continuing improvement 
and for maintenance, including works at Pine Bluff and the completion 
and operation of dredging plant, $164,700. 

We MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas IMr. MUR- 
DOCK] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee something about this paragraph. 
How far up the river is the Arkansas now improved? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is being improved up to Ozark, I believe. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Up to Ozark? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Up to Fort Smith. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the final estimate for this work? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
one of these indefinite appropriations. The engineers recom- 
mend so much each year, when they make any recommendation 
at all, and it is mainly for snagging purposes. ‘The work in 
Some streams, you. know, you never can finish. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman that I live and 
have lived all my life on the upper waters of what was. once 
a river of noble dimensions, the Arkansas River. Now, Colo- 
rado has taken most of the water out for irrigation purposes. 
In my youth a considerable stream, to-day at my town it is 
hardly a stream at all, except in the spring freshets. Now, 
how are the engineers improving that river up to Ozark—by 
pulling the snags and riprapping and winging the banks so that 
the channel will be worn by scouring? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think much riprapping is being 
done. It is mainly snagging: ` 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is this $164,700: a year spent for snagging? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is now referring to locks 
and dams, is he not? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know. I Want to find out. I did not 
know that there were any locks and dams in this proposition. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One hundred and ninety-four thousand 
dollars is appropriated for Locks and Dams Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 8 
on the Ouachita River. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This expenditure is largely for locks? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the gentleman was referring to 
open-channel work. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It may interest this committee to know 
that as a boy I watched workingmen, under the direction of 
Government engineers, riprapping the Arkansas at Wichita. 
My understanding at the time was that an appropriation of 
850,000 was made annually for the improvement of the river 
up to that point, looking to navigation. In that day, it may 
further interest the chairman of the committee to know, there 
were many days in the year when it was possible for a boy of 
ordinary stature to wade the stream. [Laughter] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman thinks it is not a very 
promising stream? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is not possible, in my opinion, to make 
the Arkansas River navigable in my part of the country, and I 
doubt whether they are going to make it navigable much west 
of the Arkansas line. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I take it that the gentleman is not in 
favor of the further improvement of the stream? 

Mr. MURDOCK. For the upper reaches of the river it is 
probably not practical. I wanted to knew how far west this im- 
provement was to be made and just what this $164,700 is for. 
I understand the gentleman to say it is for locks and dams. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One hundred and ninety-four thousand 
dollars fs for locks and dams. 

The CHAIRMAN, : The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippt. 
strike out the last. word. 

.Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that I am talking about the Arkansas River, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The chairman was talk- 
ing about the Ouachita. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the gentleman. was talking 
about the Ouachita. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, no; I am talking about the Arkansas. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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5 — SPARKMAN. It is for the completion of a dredging 
plant. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is this sum of $164,000 merely for the pur- 
pose of pulling snags out of the sand? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘To get ready for that class of work. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Florida 
that I stand appalled at the size of that item for that purpose. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There is more than 
$1,000,000 of commerce on that river now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Up to what point? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. On the Arkansas River, 
up to Ozark. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the nature of the commerce? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It amounts to 71,000 tons 
and is worth more than $1,000,000. So the gentleman will see 
it is a reasonably valuable commerce. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman in charge 
of the bill yield? ` 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have the time. I will yield. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Just for a statement. The 
Arkansas River has always been navigable to a very profitable 
extent up as far as Muskogee, or the nearest point to Mus- 
kogee, Fort Gibson, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does this appropriation of $164,000 for the 
pulling of snags out of the sand include the river improyement 
clear up to Muskogee? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not know, but it ought 
to, and if it requires a greater appropriation than that, it 
ought to be made, because the river ought to be kept clean as 
far up as Fort Gibson, and I think it very probable that it 
could be navigated still farther. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suggest to the’ gentleman that he had 
better look to the State of Colorado, which is taking the water 
for irrigation. There will not be water enough left to grow 
snags in, if he does not look out. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. Oh, I do not know. We have 
many streams running into the Arkansas River below the 
Ouachita. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not very many. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer to what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CaLLaway] said about the Little 
Peedee River. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. = 

Mr. RAGSDALE. For the information of the gentleman from 
Texas I wish to let him know that this Little Peedee River 
traverses a section of country that is absolutely cut off from 
the railroads, and the residents along that river are dependent 
on it for the handling of their freight. And to inform the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Murdock], I will say to him that the 
Lumber and Little Peedee River is just like some people I 
know. There are some people who at home—in Kansas—were 
known as Republicans, who afterwards got to be known in 
Washington as Progressives. Now, they are just like this Lum- 
ber and Little Peedee River. It changes its name according to 
locality, but it does it without receiving any intimation from the 
“big stick” that such change is desirable, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

gy aban Big Sandy River, W. Va. and Ky.: For completing guide 
wall below Lock No. 1, $25,000. 

IMr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Ohio River: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
by open-channel work, $350,900. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
i nend by striking out lines 6 and 7, page 39, and inserting the 
ollowing : 

s Improving the Ohio River: rr n for mainte- 
nance of open-channel work, $358,900: ovided, That of this sum 
$8,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be for the im- 
rovement of the navigation of the river at Jeffersonville and the pro- 
tection. 5 Government property by repairing the Government levees 
at said place.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time that I have 
attempted to occupy any of the time of the committee in the 


consideration of this bill. 
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As has been said by other Members on the floor of the House, 
I offer no criticism whatever upon the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee. I went before the committee, made my argument for 
this item—only $8,000—and the committee saw fit to refuse it. 
In order that the Committee of the Whole may have some in- 
formation about this I would like to give a brief history of 
this improvement. Jeffersonville, Ind., is located upon the 
north bank of the Ohio River immediately opposite the city 
of Louisville, Ky. It is a city of some 18,000 or 20,000 people. 
Shortly after the war the Government constructed a quarter- 
master’s depot at that place, which has grown from year to 
year, until to-day I believe it is conceded to be the largest 
quartermaster’s depot in the United States. It covers about 
17 acres of ground, almost solidly occupied by buildings. 

On July 5, 1884, Congress passed a law appropriating $50,000 
for the improvement of the river at that place. The language 
of the act is as follows: 

Improving the Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $600,000, of 
which sum $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be 
for the improvement of the navigation of the river at Jeffersonville 
and the protection of the Government property. 

That was in 1884. The levee is about 6,000 feet long. Its 
original cost was $49,500. From that day until this the Gov- 
ernment has never expeuded one dollar upon the levee. Before 
the Government threw a shovelful of dirt at that place it ex- 
acted a deed from the owners of the real estate upon which the 
levee was built, and the title to the levee is to-day in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. As I said a moment ago, while 
it has needed repairs for years, yet there has never been one 
penny of money expended by the Government in the mainte- 
nance of it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a small item, yet I do contend in all 
seriousness and candor that it is a meritorious one. It comes 
before this committee, as it went before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, recommended by the Board of Army Engi- 
neers. I desire to read the recommendations of Col, Charles E. 
Hammel, who worked and operated out of the office of Col, 
Jarvis at Cincinnati. He was sent over the levee last October 
at the request of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and he makes the following report: 

Condition of levee: Commencing at Penn and Court Streets at the 
northeasterly end of the levee and continuing to the intersection of 
Penn Street and Cherry Alley the top of the Teves has been worn out 
to a depth of 2 feet by wagon and foot traffic. This should be repaired. 

What stronger language, Mr. Chairman, could be used than 
is used here in recommending this item? If the Board of Army 
Engineers or Chief of Engineers dominates and controls the 
river and harbor bill, as I concede it does, why should not this 
settle it? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY cf Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a questicn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman says the 
engineers recommended this; they do not recommend the Goy- 
ernment’s repairing it. Do they not say it is not in the interest 
of navigation? 

Mr. COX. Let me continuing the reading: 

Continuing from Penn Street to Fulton Street, the top of the levee 
has been worn off by foot traffic to a depth of about 2 feet; tie river 
side of the levee has been gradually washed by the action of the waves 
and the rain to a depth of about 2 feet; this should be replaced. 

I do not care upon what ground you put it. I do not care 
a rap whether you put it on the ground that it is in the interest 
or not in the interest of navigation or the protection of Goy- 
ernment property. If the Government of the United States 
recognizes this as being its property, and it must recognize it, 
otherwise it would not advocate the report, so I do not care 
which horn of the dilemma you take—we are entitled to this 
appropriation if it be Government property, and the engineer 
so recognizes it when he reports that this should be repaired. 
Let me read again: 

From Fulton Street to Mechanic Street the top of the river side of 
the levee has been worn and washed to a depth of about 2 feet; this 
should be ps eee 

From Mec ic Street to Meigs Avenue the levee is protected by a 

ss slope on the side toward the city, but the top and river side 

as been worn and washed to a depth of about 24 feet, due to rains 
and the fact that this section was exposed to heavy waves during the 
high water of April, 1913. On account of exposure to the river at this 
section I would s est about 24 feet of fill on the top and river side 
of the levee and stone paving on the river side from tow to top side 
of the river slope. 

Then he goes on and speaks of the levee from Watt Alley to 
Mulberry Street being out of repair. I do not care, as I said 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
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a moment ago, whether this appropriation be bottomed on the 
theory that it is an aid to navigation or whether it be bottomed 
on the theory that it is Government property and the Govern- 
ment recognizes its duty to maintain it and protect it. The 
duty is here and the recommendation says it ought to be re- 
paired and replaced. It is in a measure an aid to navigation. 
That was the theory upon which the law was originally 

That law is on the statute books to-day. 

Without this levee being maintained at the height it should 
be maintained in extraordinary high water, such as occurred 
in 1884 and last spring, it would be impossible to reach the 
Government depot at such time. Now, it might be maintained 
here that with the levee at the present stage the height is suffl- 
cient to keep out high water, but I want to say to the chair- 
man of the committee, if he advances that argument, that it is 
unsound and untrue. 

There is situated in that city a reformatory with from 1,300 
to 1,500 men in it. If it had not been last spring that the 
governor of the State by executive order turned loose, or turned 
over to the city administration, all the convicts who for eight 
days and nights fought back the flood, the quartermaster's 
depot at Jeffersonville would have been submerged from 5 to 
11 feet. 


This is a small item, gentlemen; it is a small concern. I do 
appeal to this committee to yote it in here. If I misquote any- 
one, I hope the chairman will correct me. I was told that 
there was several other projects pending, and that if mine went 
in the others had to go in, too. Now, I voice the sentiment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fostrr] this morning that 
every project should stand upon its own feet. If it is a meri- 
torlous project, whether it carries much or little, put it into 
the bill, but do not undertake to logroll against a few men in 
this House. I ask this committee to support this measure and 
yote it in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that 
my sense of duty compels me to oppose this amendment. It is 
not only unnecessary so far as the Government is concerned 
but the project has been reported upon adversely by the engi- 
neers, I want to say in advance, however, that Congress has 
never, except in isolated cases, gone outside of the Mississippi 
River in the matter of levee building. I say only in isolated 
instances has it been done, and in recent years when done at 
least the items have been put on in the Senate, but I believe 
they have not concerned the Ohio River. 

This matter was referred to the engineers last year, and all 
who dealt with it at all passed adversely upon it. The gentle- 
man has read a report from an assistant engineer. 

Mr. COX. Is he not connected with the Engineers“ Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. You do not regard him as an interloper} 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no; not an interloper; but he is only 
an assistant engineer. The gentleman called him “colonel,” 
and one would get the impression that he was a high official; 
but that makes no difference. 

Mr. COX. I do not know anything about his title, but was 
he not sent out there by Col, Jervey? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Col. Jervey says that, in his opinion, the 
levee at Jeffersonville exerts no beneficial effect on navigation 
of the Ohio Rivez, although it may aid in giving access through 
the river front to the quartermaster’s depot in Jeffersonville. 
In another report he says that the streets leading from the 

„Ohio River to the quartermaster’s depot were submerged during 
‘the flood of 1884 to a depth of 5 to 7 feet. But, mark you, it 
was after that time the appropriation of 1884 was made. 

With that appropriation, and possibly one other, although 
I think that was the only one, the embankment was raised so 
as to protect the Government property; and that was the only 
purpose of the appropriation at that time. 

Further on he says: 

That streets vary from the Ohio River to the quartermaster's 
depot were submerged during the flood of 1884 to a depth of from 5 to 
7 feet, but that the construction of the Government levee—in con- 
junction with the Pennsylvania Railroad em t—has prevented 
the fi of such streets except where seepage occurs through the 
Pennsylvania Railroad embankment, so that the work there is sufficient 
to protect all the Government property. The flood of 1913 did not f° 
over it, lacked 2 or more feet of going over the embankment the 
Government erected. 

Further on he says: 


In inion the repair of the levee is not necessary for the pro- 
tection of the t, and is net desired for the improvement of navi- 
gation In the 0 River. It is probably a matter of local importance 
to have the levee restored to its original condition. The levee is of 
sufficient section to keep out of the city streets a flood equal 

1884, the highest known flood. The repairs needed 
gradual deterioration of crown and slopes and age of flood gutes. 


Mr. Chairman, in the face of these reports there is no justifi- 
cation whatever for making this appropriation, and if we were 
to do it we would be going in the face of the Government engi- 
neers, we would be embarking upon a scheme the end of which 
no one can see. We have Government engineers’ reports for 
the work on the Mississippi River. We know what the cost 
there is going to be, or at least we think we know, but on the 
Ohio River there is no estimate as to cost, and we do not know 
what the final cost would be. I should like to aid my friend, 
but can not see my way elear to do so now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just witnessed the inspiring spectacle of the great watchdog 
of the Treasury, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], com- 
ing in here and asking an appropriation—the distinguished 
gentleman who talks economy, who has been against every 
proposition. Another idol is shattered. He turns out to be 
Just the ordinary reformer, who is against the “pork barrel“ 
except when he can get his hand into it himself. He comes 
here now and pleads with the committee, after talking economy 
all these days and years upon the floor of the House, to give 
him an appropriation. He not only does that, but he comes and 
asks that we make an appropriation for a project that the 
engineer says is not necessary, either to protect Government 
property or in the interest of navigation. He is so exceedingly 
hungry to get something for himself that he opposes every- 
thing for everybody else, and then asks this House to violate 
all of the rules and make an exception in his case, I noticed 
a little while ago that my great economical friend who has 
done so much preaching on the floor of this House went through 
the tellers to assist the distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CorLLIER], and I now see the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi is here; I suppose, to assist him. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am always in the House, am I not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, these pork barrel re- 
formers. They are opposed to everything except when they 
get a part of it themselves. My distinguished friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] a few moments ago said he approved of 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] said a while 
ago. Why, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois a while 
ago, in a moment of forgetfulness, mentioned the Democratic 
platform, and said it ought to be followed. I wonder how long 
my friend from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will follow the Democratic 
platform? Is he going to follow the Democratic platform in 
the next vote that is going to be taken? Will the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] follow the Democratic platform? 
What part of the Democratic platform is to be regarded? 
How much of it is left? Have you heard from the White 
House today? Do you know how many planks there are in it 
you approve now? If so, how many will you approve in the 
morning? [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 
All I wish to do is to introduce a part of page 280 of the report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations on transportation by water 
in the United States, which refers to the traffic on the Ohio 
River and tributaries. I introduce it at this point because it 
has a relation to the next paragraph which will be debated. 
It is only a short paragraph. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recon by introducing section 8, appear- 
ing on page 280 of the report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions of July 19, 1909, referring to the transportation on the 
Ohio River. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The portion of the report referred to is as follows: 

SECTION 8. TOTAL TRAFFIC ON THE OHIO RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES, 

It is impossible to make an accurate statement of the total commerce 
ef the Ohio River and its tributaries. A 
United States Army appointed to examine the Ohio River estimated the 
total of both through and local shipments on the main stream at a 
2 9,000,000 tons annually. Detailed statistics of freight 

ffic by steamers and coal companies compiled by the United States 
engineers, however, show a total movement on the Ohio River in 1905 
of 13,163,656 tons and in 1906 of 11,427,784 tons. A third estimate, 
based on the following table of freight shipments and receipts at the 
various rts on the Ohio River (excluding tributaries), indicates a 
movement in 1905 of 13,955,928 tons. In presenting this table to the 


board of engineers referred to above, the secretary of the Ohio Valle 
Improvement Association, by whom much of the data was com 


sa ie is proper to say that, in the opinion of the writer, who has been 
connected for 30 years with the e of the Ohio River, some of the 
res show that they are exaggerated, while others are underestimated. 

It is further the ef of the undersigned that the figures as a whole 
can be considered as fairly accurate,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cox) there were—ayes 13, noes 31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 39, add a new paragraph to follow line 7, as follows: 

“To repair and improve the Government levee om the Ohio River, 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., and to protect Government property, $8,000, or 
sọ much thereof as may be necessary.” 


pes STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. COX. Make the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this proposition is the same matter that was just voted on 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from. Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 39, after line 7, by adding as a separate paragraph tho 
following: 


Fox. r the harbor, Ohio River, and levee at 8 


III., $100, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expende 
under the direction of the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause of the necessity of the case, and in doing so I have no dis- 
position to find fault with any member of the committee or the 
chairman thereof in passing upon this question while before the 
committee. Mr. Chairman, this amendment involves a proposi- 
tion which, if carried in this bill, will save a great deal of 
money in the future. I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, in my 
mind at all but that if this money can be appropriated it will 
save to the Government and to the people of the country thou- 
sands of dollars in the future, and may be the means of saving 
the lives of many good citizens in the future. 

It involves the proposition of a harbor and river improvement 
at Shawneetown, III., with which is connected a levee proposi- 
tion. Had it not been for the levee proposition connected with 
the harbor proposition, I have no doubt whatever but what the 
honorable Committee on Rivers and Harbors would have allowed 
or reported in this bill the amount which I have requested for 
this purpose.. In all seriousness, gentlemen, it is a question 
which appeals not only to the locality where Shawneetown is 
located, but it appeals to the humanity of the people of this 
country. It has appealed to them heretofore, and this Govern- 
ment has responded liberally, generously to relieve the suffering 
which has been entailed on account of devastating floods in 
recent years. 

Shawneetown is located in one of the richest valleys in the 
world, in a high state of agriculture; extensive coal, fluorspar, 
lead, and zine mining all yield annually a magnificent commerce 
both for rail and river. It is the oldest city in the State of INi- 
nois. It was located by the Government of the United States 
in 1808-9. It is more than a century old. It is the place at 
whieh Lafayette was entertained on his memorable visit to 
America. It is the place where Thomas Posey, aid-de-camp. to 
Washington, and John McLean, first United States Senator from 
IIlinols, are buried. It is the place where nature has made one 
of the most favorable harbors on the Ohio River, but, unfortu- 
nately, recent floods have made the harbor insecure and eom- 
merce uncertain during high-water periods. Mr. Chairman, the 
Government started in systematically to build a levee nearly a 
century ago to protect this harbor, and did construct a levee 
there, which is now owned by the Government, and consequently 
is a Government project. It has already expended about $90,000 
for this purpose, the city of Shawneetown has expended $250,000, 
and the State has expended from $75,000 to $100,000. You see, 
my people have been industrious and have not depended on 
Congress entirely for this work only when compelled to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks mani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
hope my colleague is not filibustering to prevent the considera- 
tion of the tolls bill. It is now about half past 4 o’clock, and 
we have only read two or three pages of the bill to-day. All the 
delay comes from the President’s friends, and evidently he 
wants to filibuster to preyent the consideration of the tolls 
bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I assure my colleague that I 
have no disposition to filibuster on this or any other bill, and 
I cite him to my past brief services on the floor of this House as 
evidence of my sincerity. I have never filibustered against a 
proposition on the floor of this House. : 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I was saying that this is a 
Government proposition. It is the Government’s river; it is 
the Government's harbor; it is the Government’s levee, and the 
Government is under obligation to keep it in repair, so as to 
afford a harbor the year round for the benefit of navigation 
and commerce. A river without a harbor is like a boat without 
a rudder. This harbor lies in one of the richest coal-mining 
sections in the world. It is well known that the Ohio River is 
the greatest coal river in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the floods of 1913 rose above the banks, above 
the levee, and inundated Shawneetown to the extent that it was 
completely depopulated, as much so as if the city had sunk 
below the surface of the earth. The Government sent its boats 
laden with provisions and supplies of every kind, took the people’ 
of the town about 2 miles away to the hills, and tented and 
fed them in the dead of winter for something like six weeks. 
Mr. Chairman, it is far better for this Government to expend a 
little money now to save life and property, so that it will not be 
required to come, through humanity, through charity, through 
magnanimity, to the rescue of an unfortunate people, driven from 
their homes by raging and merciless floods threatening life and 
property. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 5 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have heard a great many men here say 
that the gentleman’s amendment had a great deal of merit. 
Now, the gentleman proposes an expenditure of $100,000 for 
improving the harbor at Shawneetown. Is that it? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How can that amount of money be ex- 
pended there, I would like to ask the gentleman? 

Mr. FOWLER. The amount of money can be expended in 
this way. There is a levee 5 miles long which aids in form- 
ing a harbor during high water. The harbor is one of the best 
on the Ohio. River, and for a stretch of 89 miles up and down 
the Ohio River there is no other place at which a boat can 
land during high water, making connection with railroad trans- 
portation, except at Shawneetown. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Shawneetown is one of the first towns es- 
tablished in that part of the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. The oldest town in the State. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And was selected at first largely because it 
did have a good harbor. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; and the Government selected it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, what happened to the harbor in the 
intervening years? 

Mr. FOWLER. The things happened there that happen at 
all other places which are not protected by the hills and moun- 
tains, and that is that by.the drainage system throughout the 
country the river has gradually been rising higher from year to 
year. We have floods which overflow, and as soon as the floods 
began to overflow Shawneetown and the surrounding territory 
the Government constructed a levee to proteet the harbor and 
make it accessible. Now, with that levee we have a harbor 
the year round. Without the levee we have no harbor during 
high water. The floods of 1913 rose above the levee 21 feet, 
drove the entire population in the dead of winter to the hills 
in tents, and destroyed thousands of dollars’ worth of property. 
My proposition is to raise this levee 3 feet and strengthen it at 
the base and repair the damages of that flood, so that we may 
haye a harbor there the year round, in high water the same as 
low water. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. © the House recently voted to 
spend $35,000,000 to build a railroad in the snow and glaciers 


of Alaska, where there is not anybody to be served by railroads. 


We have committed the Government to the expenditure of 
$60,000,000. for the improvement of the Ohio River to increase 


its navigability. But this project at Shawneetown, one of the 


most important points on the river, and where the lives of the 
people are in jeopardy at every flood time, has had no provision 
whatever made for it. This is one of the most meritorious 
projects that has come before the House during this session 
of Congress. ‘The people of the State of Illinois have spent, 
from time to time, more than $250,000 of their own money in an 
effort to prevent this town from being washed away. Shawnee- 
town has the only harbor within 100 miles of that place at 
which boats can land on the Ohio River, and the reason why 
the harbor is not available is principally because of the fact 
that the floods become higher than the levee, and in order to ` 
continue the availability of this harbor at this important point 
on the Ohio River the levee ought to be raised 3 or 4 feet. 

That it is a Government project, nobody can deny. If we can 
afford to spend $35,000,000 to build a railroad in the clouds and 
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snowbanks of Alaska, we can afford to spend $100,000 for the 
protection of the lives of the people in this vicinity, in the 
center of the richest territory in America. 

One hundred thousand dollars is a bagatelle in a bill like 
this, or in the expenditures of the Nation for a given year, but 
$100,000 expended in this locality will be of infinite benefit to 
the people who live there, and not only save the destruction of 
vast property values, but will protect the lives of the people who 
live in this neighborhood. Why, the people of our State are 
compelled from time to time to send, through the militia of the 
State, tents in which to house the people who are compelled 
to flee from the danger that ensues as a result of floods at high 
water on the Ohio River; but if this $100,000 is appropriated and 
expended for the protection of this community, that situation 
will no longer prevail. 

This appropriation ought to be made as a matter of right, 
as a matter of humanity, as a matter of protection to the com- 
munity in which the expenditure is needed. The people of 
Shawneetown have been patient for all these many years. They 
have put up with all the dangers of these floods patiently. They 
have expended their own money liberally, the State of Illinois 
has come to their rescue time after time, and the Government 
itself has recognized the justice of the claims of these people 
on one or two occasions by spending about $80,000 in the con- 
struction and protection of levees that are now there. 

All the money that has thus far been expended will have been 
expended in yain unless this House comes to the rescue of these 
people at this time and authorizes the expenditure of this addi- 
tional sum of $100,000 for the increase of the height and width 
and the strength of this levee to maintain and protect the 
harbor at this important center of civilization and to protect 
tho property and lives of the people in that neighborhood. And 
I sincerely hope that the amendment of my colleague [Mr. 
Fow ter] will prevail. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to oppose this 
amendment also. In the first place, there is no estimate coming 
from the engineers and no project furnished to this House upon 
which to make an appropriation. If this House were to appro- 
priate $100,000 or any other sum for that work, there is no tell- 
ing where it would end. There is no statement by any engineer 
saying that $50,000 or $100,000, or any other sum, would do the 
work. There is no Government property there, unless we can 
call the levee that the Government assisted in constructing 
there many years ago Government property, and, of course, no 
one will contend that it is Government property, because it 
belongs either to the State of Illinois or the city, and the Gov- 
ernment has never assumed control of it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that the levees in the harbor 
are Government property? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. FOWLER. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the Government has spent $80,000 there? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Oh, I think so; and the gentleman is ask- 
ing now, as he has a right to ask, $100,000 more, and there is no 
telling how much it would require in the end. 

Mr. FOWLER. If the gentleman will yield further, I want 
this committee to know that if this $100,000 is appropriated my 
people will put up the balance of the money to make good that 
levee for all time to come. They have put up $250,000 and the 
State has put up about $100,000, and my people have taxed 
themselyes to the constitutional limit and gone beyond that, 
down into their pockets, and contributed of their own means 
liberally for the purpose of maintaining this levee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That may be true; and I say again to the 
gentleman that I sympathize very deeply with those people. I 
understand there are something like 1,000 or 1,500 people in 
Shawneetown, all deserving as much consideration as any 
others on the river. 

Mr. FOWLER. There are more than that; it is a larger 
town than that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We had a hearing before our committee, 
and it was developed, I believe, that the assessed valuation of 
the property there was about $300,000 in Shawneetown. An 
engineer was sent there, as was done in the case of Jefferson- 
ville, which we have just been considering, and this engineer 
reported that an examination of the levee was made by Deputy 
Inspector Charles E. Hammell, whose report, which is inclosed, 
indicates, so the district officer says— 
that the flood of April, 1913, reached a stage of about 24 feet higher 
than the top of the leyee, causing so much wash on the inside of the 


north and east sections that the south section was dynamited to pre- 
vent further disaster, 


Further, that— 


An appeal being made to the Illinois rivers and lakes commission, 
the State of Illinois appropriated the sum of $39,000 for the restora- 
tion of the levee to its original W This work is now 
progress, and it appears that there will be a surplus of funds left after 
the repairs are made. 

And he goes on to say: 


In my opinion the levee at Shawneetown, III., does not improve 
5 navigation on the Ohio River, and in view of this, and the 
urther fact that the levee is now being repaired by the State of 
Illinois, it is not incumbent on the United States to engage in addi- 
tional work. 

If, in the face of that statement—— 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to say to the distinguished chair- 
man, that the report does not show any surplus, because all 
that was appropriated by the State must be used for repair, 
as the report shows, and it will take at least $200,000 to make 
the repair that is necessary; and my people will put up the 
balance if you will give the $100,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So, Mr. Chairman, it resolves itself into 
this, that it is a levee-building proposition for the protection 
of the property back from the levees, away from the banks of 
the river, something we have not been doing on the Ohio 
River, at least, not for many years. It might be cheaper in 
the end for the Government to assist the people in moying 
farther back from the river. I see that a gentleman owning 
a large body of land back of the town for the people to move 
upon and out of the reach of the floods, if they would accept 
lots for that purpose. But the people, it seems, would not 
accept them. 

Of course I do not blame them. They said, “No; we do not 
want to move back, even if the land is given to us.” They 
wanted to remain where they were. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


a moment? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. FOWLER. If that were done, would it help the river 


and harbor at Shawneetown? If the people were to abandon 
the place would it help the river and harbor at Shawneetown? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not advocating the abandonment of 
it. I think they ought to stay there, if they desire to do so, 
and I do not blame them for wanting protection. But what I 
wanted to call to the attention of the House is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What I wanted to call especially to the 
attention of the House is the fact that if we once embark upon 
that policy we shall have to take in the entire Ohio River 
Valley, at least throughout the flooded district. How much 
that is I do not know, and no one else seems to know. Cer- 
tainly no engineer has told us. Now, I am not blaming my 
friend for trying to help his people; I only wish I could con- 
sistently aid him and them. He has certainly labored for them 
faithfully in this as in other things. But at present I do not see 
my way clear to aid him. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is reserved against this 
amendment. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin insist upon 
the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will allow the proposi- 
tion to be submitted on its merits, and will withdraw the reser- 
vation of the point of order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will make the point of 
order against it if it is not reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Indiana begins, I would like to ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on the pending 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 
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First, I desire to say that the gentleman from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Humpunex] holds no brief to criticize my 
course in the Congress of the United States. I am perfectly 
willing to submit my record against his, not only here, but 
abroad. I have never opposed on the floor of this House what 
I regarded as legitimate appropriations, and the gentleman can 
not show it. 

But it might be, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from 
Washington might feel a little sore because I have been trying 
to take away from him the $1,200 or $1,400 mileage which he 
gets from the Congress of the United States. It might be that 
is what the gentleman speaks to, and that is the reason why 
he undertakes to lecture me on the floor of this House. 

I have never yet, Mr. Chairman, voted against what I re- 
garded as a legitimate appropriation, and I object to the gen- 
tleman from Washington, or any other man, forsooth, under- 
taking to lecture me on the floor of this House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am for the amendment, beeause I be- 


lieve it is a meritorious amendment. I believe it ought to 


curry. I believe that it ought to obtain. 

Millions and millions of dollars have been voted into this bill 
to improve this little creek or that little creek, carrying two or 
three thousand tons of commerce, all around the Atlantic sea- 
board and all around the Gulf of Mexico; and, Mr. Chairman, 
if the Pacific Ocean, particularly around the district represented 
by the gentleman from the State of Washington, were looked 
after, I imagine that he would make the proud boast in his dis- 
trict that he is entitled to come back to Congress, because he 
is able to get so much of an appropriation for his district. 

I think the gentleman from Illinois well hit the keynote. In- 
stead of placing property above human life, I believe the time 
has come when we ought to place human life now and then 
above the “almighty dollar.” The evidence here is undisputed, 
coming from the Board ôf Engineers, that the levee at this place 
is not high enough to keep the water out, and I do not care 
upon what ground the appropriation was originally made. If 
it was made in aid of navigation at one time, the same prin- 
ciple holds good to-day, and this amendment would be in aid 
of navigation. If, on the other hand, it was never made in aid 
of navigation, that levee is Government property, and it is the 
duty of the Government of the United States to maintain it; 
and if it takes $100,000 to maintain it, and if in the maintenance 
of the levee or the increasing of its height the people living in. 
that town get an incidental benefit from it, let them have it. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow res]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 51. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
SPARKMAN and Mr. FOWLER: 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
42, noes. 57. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Ohlo River: Continuing improvement by the construction 
of locks and dams with a view to securing a navigable depth of 9 feet, 

2,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War may enter into a 
contract or contracts for such materials and work as mu necessary 
to prosecute the said project, to be paid for as appropria may from 
time to time be made law, not to exceed in the aggregate $3,000,000, 
exclusive of the amounts herein and heretofore appropriated, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Can we not have an understanding about the 
length of debate on this item relating to the Ohio River? There 
is some desire for debate on it. Can we not reach a limit in 
advance? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not know that there was any desire 
for debate on it. 

Mr. FREAR, I notified the chairman of the committee that 
I desired some time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will 10 minutes be satisfactory? 

Mr. FREAR. As far as I am concerned, yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I understand that a gentleman on this side 
wants five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to submit some statistics that will take 
n few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Florida submit 
any request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate en 
85 paragraph and amendments thereto be limited to 10 

nutes. 


Mr. FREAR. Who gets the 10 minutes? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] has the floor, and the gentleman from Wisconsin wants. 
10 minutes, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman from Ohio wishes three 
minutes and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not care for any time. I want to get 
through with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 15 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I can not procure it by unanimous con- 
sent, then I move that debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I do not 


think I shall occupy all of my five minutes. My distinguished 


friend from Indiana [Mr. Cox] seems to be very much incensed 
because I have been referring to him as an economist and as 
a watchdog of the Treasury, and he seeks to reply by referring 
to the question of mileage. Well, whatever else I may have 
done in regard to mileage, I have never played the hypocrite 
about it. I have never stood upon the floor of the House and 
made a speech condemning mileage and then been the first 
man at the window to grab what was coming to me. [Laugh- 
ter.] I have about as much respect for the thief as I have 
for the man who shares in the plunder. Now, the gentleman 
seems to be very much enraged, because I asked him if he had 
heard from the White House. Judging from his actions, he 
has. I did not want to embarrass the gentleman by asking 
him what plank in the Democratie platform he favored. He 
does not need to answer if he does not wish, and he need not 
answer whether he is going to stand by the platform when he 
votes on the next bill that comes up here. He does not need 
to answer these questions. His remarks have suggested them 
to me, but he need not answer them. I am sorry that the 
gentleman has been so offended, and hereafter I will not call 
him the watchdog of the Treasury, for while he stands here on 
the floor of the Honse and makes points of order to keep some 
poor employee from haying his salary increased $50, he is very 
strenuous in his fight when it comes to getting a little money 
for his own district. Therefore I apologize to him for having 
called him an economist and a watchdog of the Treasury. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, this proposition is not what ap- 
pears in the bill, and I presume the Members are familiar 
with it. The proposition here, of course, is to appropriate only 
$5,000,000 appearing in this one paragraph. However, the esti- 
mate for this improvement is $64,000,000, and it is for the con- 
struction of 63 locks. If there is no objection, I would like to 
insert as a part of my remarks some statisties as to Lock 37, 
showing the amount of shipments through this canal at the 
present time. The subject has been under discussion in the 
general debate, not by myself, but by others, and I offer for 
that purpose page 2534 and the other page referring to the lock. 
I ask unanimous consent to make them a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to extend his remarks as indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The statistics referred to are as follows: 


1909, on January 1, 1911. 

dam was raised and lowered five times between August 18 and 
December 7, 1912, up a total of 54 days: 

During this period 346 lockages were made for the passing of 655 


The amount expended during the fiscal year was 1,372.86, and 
the total tures, exclusive of outstanding liabilities, amounted 
to $49,561.90. 

Mr. FREAR. It has been shown here, in reference to this 
project, first, that the total appropriation will need to be 
$64,000,000. As I understand from the engineers’ report, that is 
the estimate, and I have the page here in regard to it. 

I am not acquainted with the exact amount that has been 
expended up to this time, but I think it is something like 
$9,000,000 to March, 1913. Most of the traffic on this stream 
goes down the Ohio River proper. The project here is to expend 
$63,000,000 in establishing 63 locks, and they are to be used 
during certain seasons of the year for carrying on additional 
traffic. 
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It has been shown as evidence of what the traffic is in this 
particular lock that 957,781 tons passed through in 1912. That 
carried all the traffic which went through the Ohio River at 
that time by means of a lock. Of that, coal amounted to 799,888 
tons, leaving a balance ef about 137,000 tons, as I remember 
the figures. They could have shipped the coal by rail, and 
after deducting the average freight charges of coal, it means 
$23 a ton average expense to the Government for maintaining 
the canal. That is the average cost to the Government as shown 
by this lock. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind it is a grave question whether or 
not the Government ought to continue a matter of this kind on 
the strength of the engineer’s report, just as has been done on 
the Trinity River, on the Coosa River, and elsewhere. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
entire paragraph from line 8 down to and including line 16, 


page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR. The purpose of this amendment is in order 
that more consideration may be given by the engineers to the 
proposition, and we may learn whether it is going to be bene- 
ficial to the country, There is nothing so far presented which 
shows that this is to be of any great aid toward an increased 
commerce by the use of these locks, and that is the vital 
question, 


[Mr. ALLEN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr, SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. rear] read some figures that I was unable to follow 
in detail, evidently undertaking to draw a conclusion from the 
fact that only a portion of the tonnage of the river went through 
a given lock. If he knew anything about that river, he would 
not have made such a statement, The reason why most of the 
tonnage on the river now does not show as going through a 
particular lock is because the river is not entirely locked and 
dammed. 

Therefore, in order to get through to the point of destina- 
tion a great deal of the trafſie on the river is held at its origin 
waiting for a rise and must take advantage of the rise and 
keep on the crest of it going on down. The actual traffic on the 
river last year for nine months from April 1 until December 31 
was 8,618,396 short tons, and during the same period nearly 
4,000,000 passengers were carried. 

Mr. FREAR. I have given more than that, according to the 
engineer’s figures. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman has given more than that, 
it makes all the more remarkable his speech and motion. That 
tonnage amounts in value to $71,000,000 for nine months of a 
year, and the gentleman thinks that the Ohio River, a stream 
1,000 miles long, is unworthy of improvement! To that state 
of mind I know of no way of making an appeal. All one can 
do is to ignore it. 

Mr. FREAR. The preceding paragraph makes provision for 
the improvement of the Ohio River. This is about the canal 
system. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am talking about the canal system, be- 
cause it is the only practical system, and anybody who knows 
that river knows that is true. The gentleman talks about mov- 
ing freight. I say to him that even with the river closed fre- 
quently for months at a time freight moves from Cincinnati to 
Louisville on the Ohio River on an average faster than it 
moves by rail, and that you can moye freight generally on the 
Ohio River, with 'the handicap that now exists, faster than you 
can do it by rail, because of the rail congestion. I say to him 
another thing, that any man who knows anything about invest- 
ment knows that men are not going to put money freely into a 
business that is subject to be tied up and not earning any reye- 
nue a large portion of the year. In my own judgment what 
will come of the Ohio River and must come when it is a river 
usable 12 months in the year is physical connection by rail and 
water, with the carrying on the river of the heavier freight, 
leaving to the rail the carrying of the more perishable and more 
valuable freight. You have reached a point in America where 
you have not railroad facilities sufficient to move the freight 
of America during ordinarily good times. The Ohio Valley is 
the great workshop of America. Anything that serves to take 
from the tremendous strain that is put upon the railroads 
serving that section and divert some of it to river traffic is 
well worth the money and the time and the thought of Con- 


gress. 

This is one of the great streams of the world. In the report 
of every board that has investigated it its improvement has 
been recommended in stronger terms than that of the improve- 
ment of any other river in America, and the tonnage that is 
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now carried on it is practically equal to the amount of tonnage 
that at first it is estimated will go through the Panama Canal, 
and is more than the transcontinental tonnage that goes from 
one ocean to the other across the continent to-day. Let the 
gentleman would haye us believe that we are engaged in a waste- 
ful extravagance of money without any investigation. Before 
either the gentleman or I saw the light of day the importance 
of the Ohio River and the necessity for its development and its 
canalization was recognized by men who knew something of the 
laws that regulate commerce in America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Ontonagon, Mich.: For maintenance, $10,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I was very. much intérested, Mr. Chairman, by the de- 
scription of the traffic on the Ohio River made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHEertey] who has just spoken; but I wish 
to say this 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
have to make the point of order that the gentleman is not dis- 
cussing the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine his discussion 
to the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not care to 
give me five minutes on this? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man has had three days, and I submit he can extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I do not care to do that. I am not 
familiar with this Ontonagon Harbor in Michigan, which has 
been read; but heretofore it has been the practice, the unvary- 
ing rule of courtesy adopted by this committee, that whenever 
anyone was discussing a proposition he was not called to order 
because he digressed from the particular paragraph before the 
committee. The gentleman himself has a measure amounting 
to a good many million dollars which is to follow this one 
almost immediately. We have been given only 10 minutes in 
this House to listen to a discussion upon a $63,000,000 proposi- 
tion, the limit being placed by motion. I recognize that it is not 
a popular thing to call attention to conditions, but it seems to 
me in all fairness it ought to be done. 

If the gentleman insists upon his motion at this time and I 
have no opportunity to answer the gentleman who preceded me, 
I shall take my seat at this time. I have only asked for five 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not care to be dis- 
courteous—not at all—but the gentleman has for several days 
discussed the Ohio River. This is not the first time he has 
discussed it, but he has discussed the Ohio River several times. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is thinking of some other gentle- 
man, I have not discussed it before at any time. I had no 
part in the general debate, and we have only reached it in the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Mississippi is out of order. : 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I was seeking to with- 
draw my point after having made that statement that the 
gentleman has had, it occurs to me, ample time to discuss the 
Ohio River. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order that 
the gentleman from Mississippi is out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was not discussing the paragraph 
under consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
point of order. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, my five minutes has been con- 
sumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. FREAR. How much time have I left on this paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr, FREAR. I will take my seat and make the motion on 
the next paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Marquette, Mich,: For maintenanca, $2,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I trust I may have five minutes on this motion. I desire 
to say I have not, so far as my recollection goes, discussed at 
any time the Ohio River. The gentleman from Mississippi is 
probably thinking of some one else who has done so, and 


I was withdrawing my 
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rather successfully, I believe, but it was not myself. The gentle- 
man from Texas took that matter up under general debate. I 
could not get any time. Now, the statement has been made by 
the gentleman from Ohio that for 79 days the Ohio River is 
open for navigation, and I may add that for 54 days it is 
open for use through the locks, I have shown that only 137,000 
tons of coal went through those locks during the period the 
locks were necessarily used that year. That being so, it indi- 
cates that the Ohio River during all these years, for over a 
half century, has been used without the necessity of these locks 
excepting for a short period of 54 days. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not mean to make the 
statement that except for 54 days in the year you can use the 
Ohio? When the gentleman says that, I desire to say from my 
personal knowledge, living on it, the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. FREAR. If that be true, the engineer report says that 
is the length of time that Lock 37 was used, and it is the only 
one used whereby I am enabled to make a comparison, because 
of the character of the report. The others are bunched to- 
gether and individual expense can not be ascertained. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman can take any one lock, 
because the stage of the riyer is different .at different places 
during a thousand mile length. 

Mr. FREAR. That is true, but this is the only lock that 
can be taken, because that is the only lock which shows the 
particular expense to be attached to that lock and this lock 
shows $49,000 for that year. 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield to the gentleman in the limited 
time I have, otherwise I would be glad to do so. It cost the 
Government at that lock about $23 a ton, and that is a very 
heavy cost. The Government ought at this particular time to 
make an investigation to ascertain what is the best method of 
procedure. Shall we blindly continue this $64,000,000 expendi- 
ture on engineers’ reports without investigating probable re- 
sults? It has been stated that we are taking up too much time 
upon this question. I have heard gentlemen on both sides dis- 
cuss for an hour at a time questions of comparatively little 
importance, for the purchase of an automobile or a private 
pension bill, but here is a question involving $63,000,000, and 
I would like—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the condition 
is this, that all the rest of us have investigated and understood 
this matter for years past except the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. That answer has been made, and very fre- 
quently made, as to a lack of information possessed by those 
who are inquiring, but here is a fact that can not be gainsaid: 
For 50 years you never had a lock on the Ohio River and your 
tonnage is no greater to-day, as shown in the commissioner's 
report, than it was 16 years ago. That being so, it is a fact 
worth considering when you are expending 563,000,000. At 
times the river can not be used on account of the low water. 
The low water will be there, and you will find it difficult, even 
with the lockage, unless you have that canal the whole length. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is what we want. 

Mr. FREAR. I know that part of the Ohio River not as well 
as the gentleman from Kentucky, but I have the advice of men 
of full information on the subject who differ from the engi- 
neer’s judgment in this expensive proposition, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just one suggestion. You can not judge 
the value of a single lock when it is only one link in a chain, 
because the condition of nonnavigability in the parts of a river 
that are not locked and dammed interferes with the traffic of a 
whole river. 

Mr. FREAR. I admit that statement, but it is true also that 
not a particle of evidence has been offered by an engineer or 
anyone on the floor to show that all the traffic has not gone 
down the Ohio River or through the locks. Now, you have not 
lost any traffic so far as anything shows in the record, and the 
traffic is the same to-day as it was 14 years ago. And for that 
Teason, with a large item of expense like this, $5,000,000, it is 
well to ask what are we going to accomplish? I have no hope 
that the House will act on my amendment except in a negative 
way, but I presented the matter and called your attention to it, 
as I hope I may hereafter when opportunity offers. I think 
these things ought to be studied, and I am advised that Members 
of the House, as a rule, have done so. I have been given the 
judgment of a man who has given much study on this proposi- 
tion, has navigated the river and is an especially well-informed 
man. He has been over it frequently and has had much experi- 
ence, more valuable, I know, than that of the average Govern- 
ment engineer. He is sincere, and has no interest, locally or 
otherwise, in the question of the improvement of this river. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert the following 


statement as to Lock No. 37: 


Total tonnage passing lock 
Valuation of tonnage passing lock 
CCC Soci toes eee ee Nee eee 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Waterway across Keweenaw Point, Mich.: Continuing improvement 
by the construction of harbor of refuge at the eastern entrance, $75,000. 


Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 40, line 18, after the figures 875.000.“ strike out the period 
and after the semicolon insert the following: for making a cut across 
Princess Point, $138,000,” 


Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation has 
been recommended by the Board of Engineers, and I think the 
chairman of the committee will agree that if there had not been, 
by some misunderstanding, a delay in getting the report to the 
hands of the committee this item would have been included 
in the bill. The waterways across Keweenaw Point, as it is 
well known, are a very important part of the Great Lakes sys- 
tem, and practically all the tonnage on Lake Superior that 
passes through the system passes through this waterway. The 
canal is 25 miles long and has a width of about 120 feet, with a 
mean depth of 25 feet. The cut-off mentioned by the engineer 
Saves a curve with a radius of 185 feet for a quarter of a mile, 
and is unqualifiedly recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 
Gen. Kingman, and I ask the chairman of the committee now 
if he would not consent to allow this item to go into the bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I will say to my friend, frankly; I 
can not give consent. I have not had time to read this report. 
It has just come in, and is dated March 13, this year. It is 
not the final print, but is what is called a proof print. And 
I should not like, even if the committee were in session now 
preparing the bill, to give my consent to the project, not hay- 
ing studied it. I have not had time even to read, let alone con- 
sidering, it. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if it had come before the committee in the regular 
way it would not have been included in the bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can not say that. I have not looked 
through it. 

Mr. MacDONALD. There would have been no doubt that 
this would have received the same treatment as the other 
recommendations in regard to the waterway? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would have been given careful con- 
sideration, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. MacDONALD. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
an arrangement could be made to have this amendment passed 
until to-morrow, and if the chairman would not take the oppor- 
tunity in the meantime to investigate it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I could get 
the time necessary to study it between now and to-morrow. 

Mr. MacDONALD. This is a very important part of the work. 
The tonnage for this waterway is 2,406,618 tons, 48 per cent of 
which passes directly through the waterway, while 52 per cent 
was shipped or delivered from some point on the waterway. 
Vessels number 1.922. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that there 
will be another bill, or should be another bill, passed at the 
next session of Congress, which will adjourn on the 4th day of 
next March. By that time there ought to be another bill passed 
and become a law, and we will then give very careful considera- 
tion to this proposition. 

Mr. MacDONALD. I hope then, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee will adopt this amendment, as the committee can readily 
see from the circumstances that this is a regular part of the 
improvements in an important waterway of the Great Lake 
system that has been plainly left out of the bill through some 
neglect in getting the recommendation of the engineers in the 
hands of the committee in time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacDONALD. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, 
full committee? 

Mr. MacDONALD. The report should have been before the 
committee, and I supposed it had been, undoubtedly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I was wondering whether 
we did have the opportunity to consider it. 

Mr. MacDONALD. The report is dated March 13; 1914. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. We did not have a chance 
to consider it. 


957, 781. 8 
$9, 513, 652. 36 
90, 828 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


Was it reported to the 
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Mr. MacDONALD. And a favorable report is before the com- 
mittee now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors did not have an opportunity to consider it. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacDONALD. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Is this a report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department or from the local engineer? 

Mr. MacDONALD. It is the report of the Chief of Engineers 
of the War Department. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the committee will pass this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MACDONALD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MacDONALD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—nyes 15, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving St. Marys River at the falls, Michigan: Continulng Im- 
provement by the construction of a fourth lock, $250,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the figures “$250,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey] moves to strike out “ $250,000.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that we have 
here now an appropriation for the construction of a lock, and 
that the situation there is practically the same as that at the 
Panama Canal. A great deal of commerce passes through this 
lock, and by the construction of this lock that commerce is 
given practically a thousand miles of free water transportation. 
Through that lock there goes a great deal of grain and other 
products from the Northwest, and from the Pacific Northwest 
comes our lumber and our grain in direct competition in the 
markets on the eastern coast with the products that come 
through this lock. Yet if the Panama Canal act is repealed 
and the American coastwise yessels are not exempted from the 
payment of tolls, we will be at a great disadvantage. Taking 
our lumber as an illustration, it will mean that we shall be 
po to pay on every thousand feet of lumber from 51.47 
to $1.56. 

That means that much of a handicap that we are going to 
bear in our competition with those who have the privilege of 
this free canal. That means that on every thousand feet of 
lumber that is sent by a transcontinental railway to a com- 
peting point on the Atlantic coast from the Pacific coast you 
will enable them to increase the freight rate to Just that extent. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this canal is free, and that the ships that pass through it are 
principally ships that belong to a trust; and if there ever was 
any class of vessels that could justly pay the expense of the 
operation of a canal and of locks it is the vessels that belong 
to the Steel Trust and those that are controlled by the Anthra- 
cite Coal Trust of Pennsylvania. They are special beneficiaries 
of this lock. Yet we propose to continue to build a lock there 
and let these vessels pass through free, but the vessels in gen- 
eral traffic that go through the Panama Canal must stop and 
pay atoll. Why this discrimination? In other words, the peo- 
ple on the Pacifie coast are taxed to care for this canal, and 
yet when we want to get into the same market we must pay 
tolis to sustain the Panama Canal, through which our commerce 
must pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp a copy of a letter I have, showing just what this toll at 
Panama will mean as applied to lumber. It is a letter that I 
have received from Mr. G. G. Ames, one of the leading lumber- 
men in my State, in which he figures out just what fhe burden 
will amount to per thousand feet and on American vessels. I 
withdraw my pro forma motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
Is there objection to the gentleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I asked unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by inserting a letter in the RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN. Leave has been granted. 

Following is the letter referred to: 5 EN 

— ILL 8 


Scuttle, Wash., March 16, 191}. 
Hon. W. E. HUMPHREY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR. Mu. HUMPHREY: It might be interes for you to know 
to what extent free tolls 29 affect the lumber business of this coast 
in its desire to engage in sh pping lumber from Pacific coast ports to 
Atlantic coast ports of the United States. : 


The steamship Algoa, built in 1896, has a tonnage of 7,575 
tons, underdeck tonnage of 7,192 tons, net tonnage of 4,897 tons. The 
tolls, based on gross tonnage at $1.20 per ton burden, would be $9,090. 
She carried a full cargo of lumber under and on deck amounting to 
6,012,368 feet board measure. The tolls on this cargo would ‘ore 
amount to $1.50 per 1,000 feet board measure, 

The reco epee Strathendrick, built in 1907, has a gross tonnage of 
4.370 tons; underdeck tonnage, 4,072 tons; net-tonnage, 2,843 tons. 
The tolls, at $1.20 per ton on gross tonnage, would amount to $45,254.80, 
a Da carries a cargo on and under deck amounting E 2120 52 

easure, e tolls wou erefore amount to $1. r 

Hho Togt Board mearum n S 

ut of several stea ps which I have figured on, the tolls figured 
on the above basis vary from $1.47 to $1.56 per 1,000 feet 5 
measure, which, to lumber manufacturers and shippers on this coast, 
would be a differential in case of free tolls in favor of the American 
lumber manufacturer and appar over the British Columbia manu- 
facturer and shipper, and would. ofset a part of the advantage of the 
British Columbia manufacturer and shipper, Inasmuch as he has the 
advantage of the American shipper in being able to use 3 under 
the registry of all nations of the world. With a sailing ship, steel, 
ordinary capacity, this advantage to the American shipper would amount 
to practica $1.33 per 1,000 feet board measure. 

bere is another Liag F would like to be permitted to call to your 
attention, and that is this: It is reported here on the street on good 
authority that the United States Government is chartering British steam- 
sh to bring coal from Atlantic coast American port to the navy yard 
at Bremerton, and possibly to San Francisco and to San Diego for the 
use of the Navy, at such a price that the British steamship can afford 
to transport lumber from British Columbia to New York for as low as 
$4.50 per thousand. In other words, the freight rate paid on the coal 
ay the Navy Department to foreign shipping is based on a probability 
of their not being able to charter for any cargo off this coast, and the 
$4.50 per thousand would pay them to load cargo of lumber at a British 
Columbia port, discha it in New York, and account for the extra de- 
tention for time used in loading and discharging cargo and moving be- 
tween ports after the discharge of the coal. 
„I have also heard it reported that the War Department and the 
Navy Department have, during the past year, sent requisitions for sup- 
puos abroad, putting the American merchant in competition with the 
oreign merchant in tendering bids for supplies for those departments. 

The administration certainly has handed the Pacific coast some pretty 
hard nuts for the Pacific coast business man to crack, and under existing 
conditions it would not be at all remarkable if the Alaska Railway was 
built of rails imported from Belgium and if those rails rested on ties 
from British Columbia, 

Yours, respectfully, 


G. G. Axes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Calumet River, III. and Ind.: For maintenance, $10,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of making an inquiry. The Calumet 
River is not any part. of the Hennepin Canal, is it? I under- 
stand it is not. i 

Mr. MANN. The Calumet River is not any part of the Henne- 
pin Canal, and not very close to it. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not suppose it was. In fact, I know it is 
not. I wish simply to make this brief remark in order to say 
that the Hennepin Canal in Ilinois, which cost the Government 
$7,401,100, shipped 699 tons of freight in 1907, and the trafic 
on the canal is now practically all gone. I offer this as a sug- 
gestion in regard to the future of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, for which we are about to appropriate an equal amount. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman, for the benefit of 
himself, however, that the Hennepin Canal, as I have been 
recently informed, is commencing to do quite a business. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The traffic on the Henne- 
pin Canal doubled in the last year. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the traffic on the Hennepin Canal 
would have to be very large in order to double itself, 

Mr. FREAR. It was only 699 tons in 1907. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Nevertheless it has dou- 
bled in the last year. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 
Where is the Hennepin Canal? Is it wholly within the State of 
Minnesota? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Hennepin Canal, I 
believe, runs from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the Hennepin Canal does not run from Lake 
Michigan at all. 

Mr. MOORE. For the information of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear), Whose items we passed a few moments 
ago without criticism, can the gentleman tell us where the 
Calumet River runs into the Hennepin Canal? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; I can not tell the 
gentleman that. 

Mr. MOORE. Merely for the sake of the geography? 

Mr. MANN. I can tell the gentleman where the Calumet 
River runs into the Hennepin Canal. The only place where it 
runs into the Hennepin Canal is in the head of my friend from 
Philadelphia [Mr. Moore]. [Laughter.] A 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I have had no 
opportunity to look up the facts as to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], although I have 
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looked up the facts as to the traffic on the Hennepin Canal. 
Now, if there is anything in Wisconsin 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. I move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not extend his time 
by doing that. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words, and is recognized for five 
minutes. : 

Mr. MOORE. I do this in view of what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] said a moment ago about the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania.” <A little while ago we passed, with- 
out a word of objection from anyone in the House, a number 
of items relating to the State of Wisconsin. I mention this 
because apparently the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
who has been particularly active, and intelligently so, during 
the discussion of this bill, has thus far been unable to obtain any 
reports of the engineers with regard to any of the Wisconsin 
projects. It seems to me to be a matter of very great regret, 
and one that ought to have the careful attention of the House, 
that the Printing Office or some other agency engaged in the 
distribution of public documents that ought to be available to 
anybody should prevent the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] from obtaining any information whatever about these 
projects in his own State. Now, whereas the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has been able to obtain reports with reference to 
projects in other States, and has been very generous in his 
criticisms of projects down the Atlantic coast line, along the 
Gulf, and up the Mississippi, yet when we strike the, State of 
Wisconsin, where he ought to be thoroughly informed upon these 
questions, where the reports ought to be at hand, he seems unable 
to obtain them, Moreover, since the gentleman doubtless makes 
visitations to various cities in Wisconsin in his numerous cam- 
paigns, where he has journeyed along the river banks and 
streams and over the highways and byways, it seems amazing 
that he should pass by all those items without commenting upon 
them for the benefit of this committee. What do we know about 
these harbors and ports in Wisconsin, as to which this Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors have inserted these items in this 
bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, Coes not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania understand that all the projects in Wisconsin are 
meritorious? 

Mr. MOORB. I do. 

Mr. SMALL. And not subject to criticism—for instance, the 
appropriation for Fox River? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes, for instance; and take the item pertain- 
ing to the improvement of the harbor at Two Rivers, Wis. 
Why did not the gentleman have some information about this 
important item when we passed it by? The items in this bill 
for projects in the State of Texas seem to have been the sub- 
ject of much criticism at the hands of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear]. Did any gentleman from Texas arise in 
his place and ask for information concerning the commerce at 
the harbor of Two Rivers? No. Did the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, some of whose projects were criticized a little while 
ago, rise in his place and ask what kind of a harbor there was 
at Two Rivers, Wis., and what depth there was when the proj- 
ect was begun? No. Did anyone ask whether they had any 
commerce there when the first project was commenced in 1871? 
No. And even the gentleman from Wisconsin, who has been 
so busy on other projects in the States of other gentlemen, has 
been unable to obtain a single report about the improvements 
or projects in his own State. [LauglLter.] 

I raise the question solely for the information of the House, 
because if any committee has been at fault in printing the 
necessary reports that would give the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin sufficient information to review these Wisconsin items, it 
should go back into the committee rooms and be ashamed of 
itself. It should not withhold such valuable information from 
my learned and distinguished friend. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from, Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph close in 10 min- 
utes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I want to state frankly that 
the criticism aimed at me by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] is fair and honest, and I have no objection to an- 


swering a proposition of that kind, because it is proper to make 
and right to answer. It has been the same sort of argument 
that is always used on this floor to close the mouths of men 
who have an interest in the bill. I have none. I shall vote 
against the bill that contains the provisions for Two Rivers and 
for everything else in the bill, not because all the projects are 
bad, for some of the projects are good and some of the projects 
for Wisconsin are good, but the bad in the bill is overwhelming. 
The harbors of Lake Michigan as a rule are worthy of support 
by Government appropriation, particularly that of Milwaukee 
with its 6,000,000 tons of freight, and some other cities on the 
lake shore where there is a tremendous amount of commerce. 
The lake commerce of Duluth and Superior is brought to one 
of the largest harbors in the world. 

I admit, from the gentleman’s statement, Two Rivers is not 
entitled to be in this bill, if he has stated the facts correctly. 
He made a statement as to these facts the other day, so that 
the House is advised and knows about it. I do not know the 
facts, but I took it for granted that the House had the infor- 
mation. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. Moore] has 
convinced the House that it Is not a fair proposition to go 
through. For that reason I did not consider it necessary to 
make objections, But when the item of the Mississippi River 
is reached, a river which runs through my district, with an ap- 
propriation of a million and a half attached to it here, I desire 
to be heard in opposition, for the reason that practically all 
navigation has ceased on the upper river except for Govern- 
ment boats and logging, which needs no appropriation. One 
boat a day, and not always that, goes up and down the river, 
and that is usually for passengers. The upper river is deserted ; 
the freightage has apparently gone. I am prepared to give some 
statistics about it when the item is reached in the bill. That is 
one of the rivers that I know about in that part of the State 
and that is an appropriation I expect to oppose. 

I do think some other appropriations are very desirable for- 
Wisconsin, and I would not oppose any appropriation for Wis- 
consin where it is for the benefit of any harbor which accommo- 
dates reasonable traffic. I would not oppose them for New York 
or any other large harbor. I do believe, however, as a matter 
of policy that it would be better for the Government, as a gen- 
eral rule, to demand an equal contribution from the locality to 
be benefited. If you did that, communities would not be after 
such large appropriations to be expended on every little creek 
and rivulet throughout the United States, because the people 
would realize that the moment they received the appropriation 
they would have to do as in the road bill, go down in their 
pockets and make an equal contribution. Now, the principle 
invoked in one case ought, with rare exceptions, to be invoked 
in all. As I say, I expect to vote against the bill, although 
there are good propositions in it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the seven propositions in 
the bill relating to Wisconsin that have just been read, other 
than that at Racine, carry the small sum of $78,500. Every 
one of those items has been recommended by the local engineer, 
approved by the Board of Engineers, and finally approved by 
the Secretary of War. There is not one of those items, other 
than the Fox River proposition, where one cent of money is to 
be expended for harbor work in the inner harbors, whereas 
throughout this bill three-quarters of the items that relate to 
the South, to the East, to the West, to the Mississippi River 
system, apply to dredging propositions in inner harbors. 

I took occasion the other day to point out the inequality and 
injustice of applying one rule to all portions of the country 
other than the inner harbors on the Great Lakes. The fact is, 
Wisconsin has never received any money for the improvement 
of inner harbors, for dredging and maintenance. If such is the 
policy of the Government toward other sections of the country, 
we would like equal treatment with those other sections for 
the improvement of our inner harbors. The western shore of 
Lake Michigan has some of the greatest harbors on the Great 
Lakes. The city of Milwaukee, which I have the honor in part 
to represent, has a greater tonnage than even the port of Chi- 
cago. Yet in this bill we have received no recognition except 
providing for a survey. We have no provision for the mainte- 
nance of this harbor, and yet Chicago has $10,000 for the main- 
tenance of the Chicago River and $10,000 for the maintenance 
of the Calumet River. I am only pleading for fair treatment 
for the ports and harbors of Wisconsin on Lake Michigan. 

Mr. LOBECK. Is not Chicago on the railroad? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Milwaukee has done its full duty toward 
the improvement of its harbor, and if the other sections of the 
country are going at this bill with a rapacity unknown in the 
history of the Government, taking up propositions that have not 
been recommended by the Board of Engineers, adding to the 
appropriations millions of dollars which were not originally in- 
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corporated in the report of the Board of Engineers, then I say 

that Wisconsin is not receiving in this bill the consideration to 

which it is entitled. I hope, following the promise of the chair- 

man of this committee, made on the floor a few days ago, that 

a new policy will be inaugurated in the future, when Wisconsin 

wae ere a liberal appropriation for the improvement of her 
rbors. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman referred to the seven items in 
this bill for improvements in Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Other than that at Racine. 

Mr. SMALL. And stated they had all been recommended by 
the district engineer and the Board of Engineers and the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Other than that at Racine. 

Mr. SMALL. The question I wish to ask the gentleman is 
whether he has confidence in the recommendation of the engi- 
neers regarding these improvements? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the facts are that we do not ask or 
receive here one cent of appropriation, other than the Fox 
River appropriation, which you are trying to give back to the 
State, and rightly so, for one item of improvement other than 
the improvement of the outer harbor—not one cent for improve- 
ment of the inner harbors, and they are the great harbors on 
the Lakes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has not answered my question. 
He made a statement that every one of these improvements 
here had been recommended by the engineers of the United 
States. I ask here if by reason of that he thought they were 
entitled to confidence? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think they are not only 
entitled to confidence, but I know that as to these items other 
than the Fox River project they are all worthy; but I am point- 
ing out the inequality, that down in the South you are going 
ahead and dredging minor creeks, which have no traffic and 
never will have, and denying the same rule to the dredging of 
the interior harbors on Lake Michigan, where there is a great 
amount of traffic, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 

four words. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed on the paragraph, 
by agreement, and on all amendments thereto. The gentleman 
from Illinois makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. MANN. Pending the consideration of that—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, the gentleman can not do 
that. He makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. _ 

Mr. MANN. I have made the point of order, and pending 
that, while the Chair is making the count 

Mr. HARDWICK. But there is nothing in order except to 
make the count. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I can keep making it as long as there 
is not a quorum here, and I shall insist on doing so, if the gentle- 
man takes that attitude. He will not gain anything by it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all right. The gentleman can not 
run business in that way. If he wants to make the point of 
order of no quorum, all right. 

Mr. MANN. I have made the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Having made the point of order, nothing 
else is in order until that is determined. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not prevent my talking if 
I want to do so. Even the frightful countenance the gentle- 
man had in his mien just now would not scare me. 

Mr, HARDWICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, I like 
to hear him talk ordinarily, but I did not think the gentleman 
desired it this way. 

Mr. MANN. Why, I was trying to expedite business; only 
the President's friends are filibustering, and I can not help it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Eighty Members are present, not a 
quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Barchfeld Browne, Wis. Butler 
Alken Bartholdt Bruckner Byrnes, 8. C. 
Anderson Bell, Cal, Brumbaugh Calder 
Ansberry Blackmon Buchanan, Tex. Campbell 
Anthony Booher Burke, Pa. Carew 
ustin Broussard Burke, S. Dak, Carlin 
Avis Brown, W. Va. Burnett Carter 


icy Hamill Lonergan Roberts, Nev. 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. MeClellan Rupley 
line Harrison McGuire, Okla Seldomridge 
Copley say MeKenzie Sells 
Covington He n dden Shreve 
Crisp Hin: Mahan Sisson 
Cullop Hinebaugh Maher Slayden 
Dale Hobson Martin Slem 
Decker Heuston Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Deitrick Howard Mondell Smith, N. T. 
Dent Hoxworth Montague Stanley 
Dillon sen W.Va. Moon Stedman 
Doremus gs Morrison Stephens, Miss. 
Dunn Humphreys, Miss. Moss, Ind Stephens, Nebr. 
Dyer Moss, W. Va. Stout 
acoway Mott Stringer 
Evans Johnson, K; Neeley, Kans. Sumners 
Fairchild Johnson, U Nolan, J. I. Sutherland 
Falconer ones O'Hair Switzer 
Finley Oldfield E 
Fi rald Kennedy, Conn. O’Shaunessy Talbott, Md. 
Fordney Kennedy, Iowa dgett Tavenner 
French Kennedy, N. C. Taylor, Ala 
George Kent „Mass. Taylor, Colo. 
Gerry Key, Ohio Parker Thacher 
——— — saat — . 8 
ass rkpatric atton, ‘ownsen 
Godwin, N, C. Knowland, J. R. ayne Underhill 
e Korbly Peters, Me Vare 
Goodwin, Ark. Langley Peters, Mass, Volimer 
rman L. e Porter Volstead 
Graham, Pa. Lenroot Pou Wallin 
ray Lesher Powers Whitacre 
Green, Iowa Lever uty White 
Greene, Vt. Levy Rauch Wilson, N. Y. 
Gre Lewis, Reilly, Conn. Winslow 
Gries Lindquist Richardson Woodruff 
Gudger Linthicum Riordan Woods 
Guernsey Roberts, Mass, oung, N. Dak. 


The committee rose, and the Speaker resumed the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union having under consideration the 
bill H. R. 13811, the river and harbor appropriation bill, find- 
ing itself without a quorum, the Chairman caused the roll to 
be called, and 249 Members answered to their names, and I 
present herewith the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 13811, found 
itself without a quorum, and under the rules he caused the 
roll to be called, and 249 Members, a quorum, answered to their 
names, and he presents the names of absentees to be entered on 
the Journal. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improvin 3 River from Head of Passes to the mouth of 
the Ohio River, inclu 8 clerical, office, traveling, and miscel- 
laneous expenses of the Mississippi River Commission: Continuing im- 

rovement with a view to secur a permanent channel depth of 9 
eet, $7,000,000, which sum shall be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War in accordance with the plans, specifications, and 
recommendations of the M ppi River Commission, as approved by 
the Chief of Engineers, for the general Improvement of the river, for 
the buil of levees, and which may be done, in the discretion of the 
Secretary War, by hired labor or otherwise, between Head of Passes 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo., and for surveys, including the survey from 
Head of Passes to the headwaters of the river, in such manner as In 
their opinion shall best improve navigation and 1 the interests 
of commerce at all stages of the river: Provided, That of the money 
hereby appropriated so much as may be necessary shall be expended in 
the construction of suitable and necessary dredge boats and other de- 
vices and appliances and in the maintenance and ration of the same: 
Provided further, That the watercourses connected with said river and 
the harbors upon it, now under the control of the Mississippi River 
Commission and under improvement, may; in the discretion of said com- 
mission, upon approval by the Chief of Engineers, receive allotments 
for improvements now under way or hereafter to be undertaken, to be 
paid for from the amount herein appropriated. 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. McKELLAR, and Mr. BARKLEY rose: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is recognized. - 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, it is not my custom to con- 
sume much of the time of this House, and when I do ask its 
indulgence it is usually when measures are pending in which 
the constituency that I represent are interested. 

The appropriation provided for in the paragraph just read 
is of very great importance to a large part of the people that I 
represent, and a direct benefit to perhaps 20,000 citizens who 
reside behind the levees along the Mississippi River that in 
the time of floods stand between them and disaster. 

Five of the counties in my district border upon the Missis- 
sippi River, and four of those counties, in the recent unprece- 
dented floods of 1912 and 1913, suffered great loss. About 
670,000 acres of Jand were under water for several weeks, from 
which the levee system at that time was inadequate to furnish 
protection. 

This vast territory is as fertile and productive as can be 
found in that rich valley, and living within the flooded terri- 
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tory there were about 20,000 intelligent, industrious, and hope- 
ful citizens. 

The waterways commission of the State of Missouri, after 
the flood of 1912, in giving its recapitulation of the loss sus- 
tained by reason of the flood in these counties in that year, said: 

Loss in land value, $10,000,000; loss in 8 crops, $1,800,000 ; 
live stock, borses, cattle, and hogs, $100, ; buildings and fences, 
$200,000; cost of replacing destroyed levees, $106,000; raflroads, damage 
to trackage and roadway, $555, ; total, $13,255,000. 

I have no official estimate of the damages done by the flood 
of 1913, but as it was as high and covered the same territory 
I presume the damage was not much less. 

The loss of property is not all we suffer when such disasters 
come; the inconvenience and discomfort of the people affected 
is a matter of serious contemplation; and the distress and suf- 
fering of many who are compelled to flee from their homes to 
saye their lives is pitiable in the extreme. Fences, houses, and 
other improvements and the accumulations of » lifetime are 
sometimes washed away in a day, and the lives of citizens are 
frequently destroyed. Privations, hunger, and exposure often- 
times result in sickness and death. 

The Government and the Red Cross Society have been good 
and kind to the sufferers by giving assistance when these dis- 
asters have come, for which they have the grateful thanks of 
the people; but it is better that the money be expended to avoid 
the necessity for such aid by saving the property, health, and 
lives of the people than to expend it to partially and temporarily 
relieve distress resulting from the permanent loss of millions of 
dollars. 

I believe, my constituents believe, and I think a great major- 
ity of the thoughtful people of the United States believe that 
it is the duty of the Government that controls the Mississippi 
River to protect, if possible, the people along its borders. In 
my opinion the Government should so regulate and control this 
river as not to permit it to become an instrument of death and 
destruction to the people along its banks or to be a constant 
menace to those living in the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley. 

I know that a few contend that levees can and should only be 
constructed in the interest of navigation, which may sound all 
right as a theory, but for practical purposes, speaking for my- 
self, I insist that the Federal Government owes a duty to its 
citizens that live along the banks of the Mississippi River, and 
can only discharge that duty by giving them adequate protection 
from the frequent recurring floods from this great national high- 
way that the Government itself owns. 

The engineers who are familiar with the Mississippi River 
from scientific investigations and long practical experience 
agree in the opinion that the only practical protection from 
floods will be by constructing and maintaining a complete and 
permanent levee system, and in their judgment and conclusions 
I have perfect faith and confidence. 

During my service in this House I have always given my 
active support to appropriations of this kind, and while I 
fayored and would gladly have supported a bill authorizing the 
expenditure of $12,000,000 a year for five years, as provided in 
the Ransdell-Humphreys bill for the completion of a perfect 
levee system from Cape Girardeau south, still as the committee 
has not agreed to this proposition, I am glad to know that this 
bill does provide for the expenditure of $7,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year for the improvement of the river from the mouth of 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Passes and for levee construction 
from Cape Girardeau south, which is an increase of a million 
dollars over the appropriation of last year. 

This will greatly extend, enlarge, and strengthen the present 
Jevees and add much to the protection of the people, but I hope 
this will be supplemented by future liberal annual appropria- 
tions until a complete system of levees will be constructed that 
will be a guaranty against future destructive floods. 

There are some who say that we ourselves should furnish 
the necessary protection; and in reply to this will say that four 
of the counties that I represent have in recent years expended 
in the construction of levees about a million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars raised by local taxation or by bonds secured by the 
land benefited. This is, as I am informed, about six dollars for 
eyery dollar the Government has expended upon these levees. 
If the floods from which that territory has suffered had been 
produced wholly by the water from that section, then the sugges- 
tion that we should bear the entire expense ourselves might be 
reasonable; but the fact is that they are produced by the flood 
waters of the Missouri, the Ohio, and their tributaries that come 
down to us from 30 States, or more than three-fifths of all the 
States of the Union. Hence it is a national problem and a 
national obligation and one that this Government can not or 
should not attempt to avoid nor fail to discharge. 


I am glad to know that the present policy of the Mississippi 
River Commission that will have the control of the expenditure 
of this appropriation is now, and will hereafter be, to use more 
money in reyetment work than formerly, This I believe to be 
one of the important features of river improvement, because of 
the fact that it furnishes direct protection against loss of prop- 
erty by caving banks, it protects the levees when built, and at 
the same time protects the channel of the river from being filled 
up by the caving in of acres of land. Permanent banks insure 
permanent improvements, better cities, more railways and ship- 
ping points, all of which will greatly promote commerce upon 
the river and in the country. , 

Mr. Chairman, while the people that I represent were hope- 
ful of even a larger appropriation, still I feel disposed in behalf 
of my constituents, who are so deeply interested, to express my 
thanks to the chairman and the members of this committee for 
this liberal increase over former years. Ten years ago Con- 
gress appropriated for this purpose only $2,000,000, or $5,000,000 
less than is carried by this bill. 

Permit me in behalf of the people that I represent to express 
the hope that even more liberal appropriations may hereafter 
be favored, to the end that a complete and a perfect system of 
levees may be constructed, at as early a date as possible, that 
will be a perfect protection to all the people in the heretofore 
flooded. districts of the Mississippi Delta. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object to withdrawing the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pro forma amend- 
ment to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I have been very much interested in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] who just con- 
cluded, and I wish to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that this is the lower part of the Mississippi River, with 
which, of course, most of the Members are familiar, and that 
there has been spent upon this branch of the Mississippi River 
since 1879 the sum of $76,909,505. From 1910 to 1914 there 
has been spent the sum of $24,730,000. This present appropri- 
ation of $7,000,000 is larger than any other appropriation, as 
was well said by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL], 
who regrets exceedingly that it is not larger and hopes that it 
will be larger in the future. At this point let me call the at- 
tention of the committee to the fact that you are appropriating 
$43,000,000 in this bill for general river and harbor purposes, 
and you have authorized as additional obligations on Congresses 
which will follow the sum of $33,000,000, or $76,000,000 in all, 
contained in this bill, which is just about the amount of money 
that has already been expended on the lower Mississippi River. 

In the year 1880 the commerce of St. Louis amounted to 
2,130,525 tons. In 1909 it had fallen to 374,093 tons. In other 
words, it was six times greater in 1880 than in 1909, or there was 
a net loss of 83 per cent in the commerce during that time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been expended over $100,000,- 
000, as near as I can understand, upon the Mississippi River 
proper, and of this amount $76,000,000 goes to the expenditures 
down in the lower part of the river. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is discussing the most impor- 
tant item in this bill, involying an appropriation of $7,000,000. 
It is now nearly a quarter to 7 o’clock, and we have been in 
session since 12 o'clock. Does the gentleman know any reason 
why the most important item in the bill should be discussed at 
this hour? Is there any great pressure about it? 

Mr. FREAR. Is the gentleman asking that of me? 

Mr. MOORE. I am asking the gentleman if he knows whether 
there is any reason for pressing this matter now? 

Mr. FREAR. No; certainly not. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is a remarkable spectacle, that the committee in 
charge of this bill should come in here and ask us to pass this 
item, involving an expenditure of $7,000,000, under the rules 
governing five-minute debate. This is the most important item 
in the bill, and only 10 minutes has been given for its discus- 
sion, of which I am given 5. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; and there are still 20 pages remaining to 


be read. 

Mr. FREAR. We have not filibustered or made any attempt 
to-day, gentlemen. We have tried to help you along. This item, 
however, is very important. I will submit only a few statistics 
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now, as my time is already about exhausted. I can continue 
my remarks to-morrow morning, when we again meet. 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman tell why we should be 
crowded in the discussion of this matter to-night? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the gentleman know any reason why 
we should not? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I know a reason. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I believe there is pressure from “higher up” 
to pass another bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then the purpose of the gentleman is not 
so much to delay this particular bill as some other bill? 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all; but I think this bill ought to be 
considered in the regular way. It is a regular appropriation 
bill, and ought to be given careful consideration, without 
pressure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] has the floor. 

Mr, FREAR. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this discus- 
sion is not.to be taken out of my time. 

Mr. MOORE. The river and harbor bill ought to be passed, 
but it should be considered in an orderly manner. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, if I have not an opportunity to 
enter into the discussion of the merits of this amendment, as 
appears certain, I ask that I be allowed to insert at this time 
pages 295 and 296 from the report entitled “ Transportation by 
water in the United States,” showing the shipments on the Mis- 
sissippi River at St. Louis, which, it seems to me, will be very 
valuable to those who are interested in this amendment. I ask 
leave to extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by inserting the extract referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, is my time exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. FREAR. Then, if my time is not exhausted, I simply 
appeal to the House in this case. I do not care to try to im- 
press anything more upon the committee except to this extent: 
This is an exceedingly important proposition, one of the 
greatest importance in the whole bill. You gentlemen are 
going before the people with a $76,000,000 proposition, although 
you have not appropriated it all at this time; but $43,000,000 
of it is a direct appropriation, and $33,000,000 of it is to be 
carried as a burden upon future Congresses. I commend to you 
the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY], 
who to-day told you what you have placed in your party plat- 
forms in the past. I have not talked politics, but I tell you 
this river and harbor bill is one of the most serious propositions 
you will have to meet; it will come up to plague you in the 
future; you can not justify your conduct in carrying it through 
by such methods, in railroading it through in this manner. It 
seems to me it is unfortunate from every standpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. I insert the following extracts as a part of my 
remarks: 


Shipments and re ts of freight at St. Louis by ratl and specified 
s 8 ' vers, 1890—1906. 2 


[Compiled from the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange reports.] 


SHIPMENTS. 
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Total | Total by 
rail. total. 
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862 | 5,270,850 5,872,712 
930 | 5,216,228 | 6,729, 158 
215 | 5,969,754] 6,471, 969 
900 | 15,554,593 | 5, 9017 493 
080 | 4, 780, 258 5,143,336 
355 | 5,349,327 5,652,682 
410 | 5,400,728 5,973, 138 
365 | 6,137,265 | 6, 606,630 
583 | 7,079,319 | 7,478,902 
205 | 18,266,393 | 8469, 508 
580 | 9,180,309 | 9,425, 889 
271 | 10,653,065 | 10, 862, 336 
266 | 11, 035, 588 |111, 259, 852 
207 | 12, 971,173 | 13, 183, 380 
565 | 13, 731, 194 | 13, 813, 759 
80,575 | 15, 225,973 | 15, 306, 548 
89,185 | 17,672, 006 | 17,761; 191 
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Shipments and receipts of freight at St. Louis, eto. Continued. 
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Total 1906 receipts and shipments at St. Louis: Upper Mississippi, 
67,140 tons; lower Mississippi, 141,567 tons; Ohio, 10 120 tons; Mis! 
souri, 2,485 tons. 

The table following shows the decline in river commerce both in 
yee and receipts T e e and barges. This decline, espe- 
cially of shipments, may attributed largely to the diminution of the 
3 The table also shows the falling off in the receipts of log 


Commerce at St. Louis, by steamboats, barges, and rafts, 1890-1906. 
[St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange Report, 1906, p. 98.] 


Received Shi 
Your by steam- | Received| by ml r Te 
i boats and | by rafts. | boats and | SeiPts an 
barges. barges, | Shipments. 
h Tons. Tons 
132,940 | 617,980] 1,281,710 
142,090 512, 930 1,105,070 
, 220 502,215 1,183,415 
126, 510 436, 900 086, 

28,355 363, 080 946, 610 
98,685 | 303/355 812,185 
84,010 572, 410 1,244,175 
69, 565 469, 365 1,046,035 
57,060 599, 583 926, 168 
71:960 | 203,205 000,815 
73, 340 245, 580 757, 690 

50, 550 209, 271 672, 07 
30, 875 224, 262 641, 182 
4,700 212, 207 552, 617 
3,945 82, 565 377, 935 
1.210 80,575 370,425 
1.70 89,185 416,838 


The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, reports a total river 
traffic at St. Louis during the calendar year 1906 of 483,681 tons, ex- 
cluding stone, sand, and gravel. This traffic is summarized as follows: 


Summary of river commerce at St. Louis, 1906, by articles. 
{Report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 1907, p. 2661.] 


Articles, Tons. 

Grain end ᷣ 32,617 
COO aeara A E EREA K 1,392 
Cotton seed and its products cen cncecscccccauce 673 
Dire BUN SS aC . TEENE) 23, 432 
Coal and coke 170,530 
Lumber... 10,765 
Logs 87, 797 
Iron, steel, and metals 1,120 
Groceries and provisions 633 
Miscellaneous and unclassified . oo... 2... 22. cece cence cn eneccneccecces 121, 822 

r / NET A 483, 681 


Passengers to the number of 550,223, including 440,860 ssengers 
re = local excursion traffic, were also carried in and out o; port ane 
n e year. 

Tue 3 95 report on transportation by water in 1906 shows total 
shipments and receipts by river at St. Louis of 743,981 tons (including 
309-891 tons of sand, stone, etc.) and a harbor movement texeludin 
fresh ferried in railway cars) of 969,002 tons, a total of 1,712,98 
ons. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What became of the amendment already pend- 
ing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There was one amendment 
already pending. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The debate was exhausted on the amend- 
ment that was pending, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAB]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. What 
became of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Russet] to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
n from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] to strike out the last 
wor 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


may be necessa: is hereby appropriat 
ury not . teal, nieh 


near Memphis, Tenn. 
the building of levees on the opposite side of the 
river, ard for promoting the interests of navigation.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not often that I trespass upon the time of the com- 
mittee. I try never to do so unless I have something that I 
believe ought to commend itself to the House. 

The city of Memphis is situated on what used to be called 
the Chickasaw Bluffs, which are about the highest bluffs on the 
Mississippi River. All but a small portion of the city in the 
northern part is still high, and until 1882, when levees were 
begun to be built on the other side, the limit of high water on 
the Memphis side was 35 feet. Now, as these levees were built 
on the other side of the river, the limit of high water on the 
Memphis side was raised. You gentlemen will probably remem- 
ber that at one time the Mississippi River used to get to be 40 
miles wide at Memphis, but as it was confined to a narrower 
channel it raised the gauge of the water on the Memphis side. 
This water gradually encroached on the northern side of the 
city of Memphis, and this encroachment caused the city of Mem- 
phis some 8 or 10 years ago to seek to have levees built on 
its side. The Mississippi River Commission turned down the 
request of the city of Memphis, but gave the city a promise of 
an extreme high-water limit of 41.60 feet. But they continued 
to build the levees higher and higher, with the result that in 
1912 instead of the water going to a limit of 41.60 feet it went 
to 463 feet, and absolutely flooded the city. According to the 
report of the Mississippi River Commission, it caused damage in 
the city of Memphis in 1912 amounting to $1,200,000, and in 
1913 it caused damage in the city of Memphis amounting to 
over $1,000,000, according to their own reports. Now what is 
the situation? We appealed to the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and they turned us down. They would hardly even stop 
at our city; and, as a matter of fact, this commission, that goes 
up and down the river only once or twice a year, will not even 
consider the proposition of a loss like this to the greatest and 
most important city, so far as the commercial river interests 
are concerned, on that great river. 

So much loss has been caused in this way that the city of 
Memphis has prepared an issue of $1,500,000 of bonds to take 
care of that water, which she ought not justly to be required 
to take care of, because that high water has been brought upon 
the city of Memphis not by any condition of nature, not by any 
act of her own, but by the building of levees on the other side 
of that river by the Government and levee districts. We our- 
selves are putting up the sum of $1,500,000. We are asking 
only the sum of $250,000 from Congress as an aid to that project, 
in helping us to protect ourselves. In 1912 and 1913 there were 
171 acres of houses under water; houses that when they were 
built were 10 feet higher than the highest water ever known in 
Memphis; and it is conceded that this condition is due alone 
to the building of the levees on the other side of the river, for 
which condition the city of Memphis should not be required to 
pay out a cent. As a matter of fact it is putting up $1,500,000 
to take care of the water that the Government of the United 
States and the levee districts of Arkansas and other levee dis- 
tricts along the river have thrown upon us without any fault 
of our own, We come before Congress asking that only a very 
small portion of that loss bs restored to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more, 
I am not going to take up the time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks for 
two minutes more time, Is there objection? 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, will it not be pos- 
sible to reach an agreement as to the debate on this paragraph? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like very much to be able to do 
so. I made an effort a while ago to reach an agreement, but I 
understand there are several amendments, some two or three 
more, similar to the one just offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. I do not know just how much time will be desired. 


Mr. Mo. I assure the gentleman that I am not 
going to take up much time. I have offered a straight propo- 
sition, one I think that commends itself, or should commend 
itself, to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Now, I am talking about the commerce that 
is done on that river. There is more done in Memphis than 
in. any other city on the river. For 20 years you have been 
aiding the levee districts in flood-water times, but never a dollar 
has gone to Memphis Harbor except in two places. One was 
where the Frisco Railroad crossed the river and the other was 
where it reached the other side. For the protection of the 
property and the life of the people in our city not one dollar, 
says the river commission, but where a railroad has a transfer 
you can find it revetted on both sides of the river by this com- 
mission for that purpose only. 

I do not believe it is fair. I know it is going to be said here, 
“Why, you ought to have a report from the Mississippi River 
Commission.” But, gentlemen, we can not get the commission to 
come and look at the conditions. One of them felt injured be- 
cause the papers published in Memphis some time ago criticized 
him and the commission because they did not come by and look 
at the trouble that had been caused. 

I am not going to take any more time. I want to appeal to 
you in fairness to the city of Memphis, in fairness. among our- 
selyes, is it not right that this small amount, as compared with 
the great sum we have got to expend, should be granted? We 
have taxed ourselves to the limit, 10 per cent of the valuation 
of our city has been bonded, and is it not a simple act of justice 
to this city, that otherwise would be saved from any overflow, 
to give us this small amount? [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I append hereto, as a part of my remarks, (1) 
a statement relative to the Mississippi River Commission and 
its dealings with Memphis, Tenn., and (2) a statement concern- 
ing Memphis itself—that is to say, a statement showing the kind 
of city that we have which needs protection: 

STATEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION AND MEMPHIS. 

The Mississippi River Commission was established by Con- 
gress in 1879, and is composed of three engineers of the Army, 
one officer of the Geodetic Survey, two outside civil engineers, 
and one civilian. It is a rare occurrence when any member of 
the commission is selected from persons living along the banks 
of the river within the territory under the authority of the 
commission. There is one member of the board, Maj. West, 
of Greenville, who comes from this territory. The other mem- 
bers of the commission usually take a trip up and down the 
river once a year on a special Government steamboat fitted up 
and kept for that purpose. Since the floods of 1912, the num- 
ber of these visits has been increased to two. The work of the 
commission is really done by resident majors, one at Vicksburg, 
one at Memphis, and one at New Orleans. The commission 
itself meets at St. Louis, Mo., outside of the territory, some- 
times, lately, four or five times a year. The commission has 
been in existence, attempting to levee the river, for 35 years. 

There are various local levee districts on either side of the 
river within the territory. The work is done by the commission, 
cooperating with the districts, in a haphazard, irregular way, 
without definite plan, chart, or compass. ‘The commission 
makes allotments to the various districts at one of its annual 
meetings in St. Louis. Naturally, the members of the commis- 
sion can not haye any personal knowledge of the conditions that 
exist along the river, as they see them only once or twice a 
year from a steamboat, and as their meetings are never held 
at any point within the territory. 

Some $77,000,000 have already been appropriated by the 
Government and spent by the commission, and the levee dis- 
tricts along the line have probably spent more than double that 
sum. Where there are no levee districts, as, for instance, in the 
State of Tennessee, the commission pays no attention whatever 
to the river as it affects such localities and appropriates no 
money for such parts of the river. 

A NEW SYSTEM SUGGESTED. 

That these levees along the Mississippi River should be built 

can not be successfully questioned. That building them by 
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means of this nonresident commission is the most expensive, 
unsatisfactory, and unsuccessful way of building them, likewise 
can not successfully be questioned. The levees ought to be 
built like the Panama Canal was built. They ought to be put 
in the hands of the President, and he ought to be required 
to select a man to take charge of them and build them, just as 
Mr. Goethals was selected to build the Panama Canal, and 
Congress should furnish enough money at one time for such a 
man to carry out the work not hampered, as the present Missis- 
sippi River Commission has probably always been, for lack of 
sufficient money. The man who builds the levees ought to be 
required to go to that territory and build them, and the neces- 
sary money ought to be furnished him to make a good and 
complete job of it. We ought to pass a bill similar to the 
Panama Canal act, by which the President is directed to com- 
plete the levees. It is the only way that it will ever be suc- 
cessfully and permanently done. If some definite plan like this 
was adopted and some effective method of carrying it out fixed 
upon we could have the levees built, harbors protected, and the 
people living on and owning lands between the levees, properly 
looked after and cared for in their rights. af 


MEMPHIS AND THE COMMISSION. 


The destruction of property and the loss, estimated in the mil- 
lions, in Memphis during the floods of 1912 and 1913 was due 
to the increased elevation of the flood heights resulting from the 

“confinement of the water by the levee on the opposite side of 
the river. In 1882, with 52 feet of water on the gauge at Cairo, 
Ill., and no levees on the Arkansas side of the river, the stage 
at Memphis was 35 feet, and every part of the city was above 
the water's reach. 

In 1912 Cairo had 54 feet and Memphis 45.2, and in 1913 
Cairo had 54.7 feet and Memphis 46.5. This shows an increase 
in 1913 of 11.5 feet over the stage of 1882, with a proportionate 
increase in the volume. According to the testimony of Col. C. 
McD. Townsend before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House in December, 1912, the floods of 1882 and of 1912 
were approximately the same in volume. Even more conyinc- 
ing and specific evidence in this regard is found in the report 
of the Mississippi River Commission for 1910, page 2938, which 
is as follows: 

The increased elevation of the flood heights is the result of the gen- 
eral confinement of the flood discharge by the levee system as a whole. 

It must be borne in mind also that since 1882 levees have been 
constructed at Cairo which materially contract the width of the 
flood, and the “ general confinement” at this point may reason- 
ably be assumed to have caused some, if not all, of the increase 
in the stage of 1912 and 1913 as compared with 1882. 

The city of Memphis, which in 1882 was untouched by a stage 
of 35 feet, in 1897 had 37 feet, with 51,6 at Cairo; in 1903 had 
40.1 feet, with 50.6 at Cairo; and in 1907 had 40.3 feet, with 50.4 
at Cairo. This gradual encroachment, culminating in the flood- 
ing of the northern part of the city in 1912 and 1913, necessi- 
tates the expenditure of several millions dollars to protect it 
from these unnatural flood heights. 

Some years ago Memphis, feeling the effects of the encroach- 
ing water, crowded upon her by reason of the building of levees 
upon the other side, asked the Mississippi River Commission for 
data to guide her in building these levees. Memphis was as- 
sured that a levee of 43.61 feet would hold the water. It 
acted upon these figures, built the levees, and, because of the 
inaccuracy of the information, the city lost the cost thereof, 
amounting to more than $300,000. That the Mississippi River 
Commission was wholly mistaken about it is shown by the 

results. Mr. C. M. Bryan, city attorney of Memphis, at a hear- 
ing before the Rivers and Harbors Committee on this subject 
last spring, said: 

We are preparing to vot 1,587,493.60, and we are asking this 
committee to give us $250, à he city of Memphis has never gotten 
a dollar from the United States Government nor from anyone else. We 
have already spent $371,329 of our own money. In the flood of 1912 
the figures of the Mississippi River Commission themselyes show that 
we E a loss of 51.200.000 in the city of Memphis alone, and in 
the flood of 1913 we suffered a loss nearly as heavy. We built our 
own levees according to the data given us by the Mississippi River 
Commission. You will find this statement on page 6. They estimated 
that the maximum flood stage in Memphis would be 41.6 feet, and a 
levee of 43.6 feet would hold the water. At a cost of a large sum of 
money we Pee, without aid from any source, to prepare a levee 
to meet all the water the commission said we would called on to 
meet. In 1912 the water came along and it came up to the top of our 
levees and p: over the top of them, and we held 45 feet on one 
side with sacks and other materials, and that was as high as anyone 
though the water would go. In 1913 it came along and again broke 
our levees and inflicted on the city a damage of $1,200,000, and that 


estimate is not_our figures, but the estimate of the figures of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. - 


COMMISSION ACTING WITHOUT CHART OR COMPASS. 


The Mississippi River Commission has never made an esti- 
mate of the ultimate height to which the levees would have to 
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be built in order to withstand the greatest known floods. Every 
estimate has been based “ provisionally ” upon the stage reached 
by each succeeding flood as the levee system was extended and 
the flood heights raised thereby. 

In 1884 the commission said: 

We therefore conclude that the levees, such as have been herein 
described, are, in connection with an equalization of width and the 
prevention of caving, an pra gett part of any general and systematic 
nee for the improvement of navigation and the prevention of destruc- 

ve floods. (Report of Mississippi River Commission, 1884, p. 32.) 

Col. C. B. Comstock, who was then the president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, commented upon the report of the 
majority in no weak terms. He said: 

I am unable to learn through the report exactly or approximate! 
what heights the levees “such as have Been herein, deset ked ¥ are 8 
have. (Report of Mississippi River Commission, 1884, p. 33.) 

The Mississippi River Commission has never made a state- 
ment based upon exact data with regard to the height of levees 
necessary to hold a flood of the greatest known volume. Every 
estimate made by it has been erroneous in the extreme and has 
been based on nothing more nor less than guesswork. 

Col. Townsend, the president of the commission, stated the 
truth of the matter before the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors December 5, 1912, when he was asked by Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS of Mississippi: 

Did you figure that $16,000,000 (his estimate before 1912) would 
put the levees in condition to hold the flood of 1882 

Col, Townsend answered: 

No, sir; the estimate was to the provisional grade. The Mississippi 
River Commission when it adopted the provisional grade did not claim 
that that was the grade of the flood of 1882, but they were in this po- 
sition : There was a great deal of discussion as to how high floods would 
be. Some people thought they would not attain any great height, and 
the commission took a moderate position, holding to what they called 
a provisional grade, which would practically satisfy all the disputants 
on the subject, with the idea that if that grade was not high enough 
they would alter it in places; but the provisional grade has never been 
adopted at anything more than a trial grade. (Report of Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 62d Cong., p. 6.) 

Yet Col. Townsend, in his address delivered before the Na- 
tional Drainage Congress in St. Louis, on April 11, 1913, and 
published by the Mississippi River Levee Association as part of 
its literature stated that— 

The height to which levees should be constructed is as susceptible 
of determination as the strains to be permitted in an office building due 
to wind pressure or the moving load allowable on a bridge. The city 
engineer solves a similar problem whenever he constructs a sewer to 
carry off the storm water from the city streets. 

That the commission is groping in the dark and acting largely 
without accurate information is shown by the varying estimates 
that have been made by it as to what it would cost to complete 
the levees. k 

In 1898 the Senate Committee on Commerce, after an investi- 
gation consuming months, reported upon the testimony of Robert 
S. Taylor, who was until recently a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and upon the testimony of Col. G. L. Gil- 
lespie, who was then its president, that— 

It is estimated that it would cost to complete the entire levee system, 
from the head of the St. Francis Basin to the Head of Passes, at a 

rade eufficiently high and strong to afford complete protection against 
floods at the highest probable stage, the sum of $18,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000, and it would take from four to five years to complete the 
system. {Report of Senate Committee on Commerce, 1898, p. 9: testi- 

of I. R. S. Taylor, p. 245; testimony of Col. G. L. Gillespie, 


p. 390.) 

Col. Townsend, in December, 1912, stated before the committee 
on Rivers and Harbors that it would cost $58,000,000 “ to build 
existing levees to the height that we estimated the flood of 1912 
should have attained,” and that the estimate for revetment 
work, in addition to the building of the levee, was “about $90,- 
000,000” (p. 23). 

Capt. Charles H. West, member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, before the same committee, said : 

You need not expeet to get out short of something like $70,000,000 
or $75,000,000 ultimately for levee construction. There is another item 
that was not included in this estimate, and that was the item of loss. 

The average loss for the past 25 years has been something 
over $1,500,000 a year. (Testimony of Mr. West, pp. 26 and 30, 
Report Rivers and Harbors Committee.) 


The estimate for the complete revetment control of the banks from 
Cairo down was about $158,000,000; slightly under that. (Testimony 
of Mr. West, p. 30.) 


Mr. West testified that the total cost of the revetment and 
levee work would be $228,000,000, and 


That nearly all estimates that are first put up to Fe as well as 
estimates for great private corporations, are away under the ultimate 
cost; and I think that estimate for a control of the lower aast t 
River is a very modest one, and somebody, either you or the States, will 
spend that or more before the job is completi (Testimony of Mr, 


est, pp. 30, 31.) 
Mr. Davidson, a member of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 


tee, correctly stated the facts pertaining to any appropriation 


— 
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approximating $50,000,000, when he asked Mr. West the follow- 
ing question: 


So that, when the Government has started with a pro tion of 
$48,000,000, they have only made a scratch on the surface of this levee 
system, have they not? 


Mr. West replied: ` 


Well, I think those res ($228,000,000) are about as well as I can 
give them. (Report nines A: Horbors Committee, 1912, p. 32.) 


Before the flood of 1912 the commission practically considered 
the work of the Government in the erection of the levees to be 
complete. In its report for 1911, page 3186, the commission said: 

It has been the effort of the commission throughout its history to 
require from the riparian owners the largest possible self-help as a 
condition of receiving allotments for the construction and main ce 
of levees from the 1 ee made by Congress, with a view to 
the ultimate assumption of the whole burden by them. The time 
is near by for the realization of that expectation, provided the United 
States will protect the existing levees from undermining by caving. 


In less than a year from the time of this boast there was a 
disastrous breaking of the levees, and the following result: 


The 13 miles of levees that failed in 1912 flooded 10,812 square miles, 
or about one-half the land behind the entire levee system, as 2872 
from the report of the Mississippi River Commission, 1912, page 3723. 


Tun KIND oF Work tHe COMMISSION DOES FoR MEMPHIS. 
AIDS RAILROADS. 


We quote from the report of the commission of 1908, pages 
2644 and 2645: 

During the high water of 1907 the bank behind the Rock Island Rail- 
way incline began to cave away very rapidly, and by the end of the 
high water a pocket about 875 feet by 200 feet had been eroded. This 
erosion did not extend below low water over a great portion of the 
pocket and thus made the repair work very difficult because the water 
Was too shallow to permit satisfactory pocket-mat work, and the wide, 
fiat bank, exposed when the water was at 6 feet on the Memphis gau; 
had to be paved with stone. This pocket was completely protected an 
the Sain of the present season do not seem to have affected it 
materially. 

There are a good 1 places along this revetment that need repair. 
These are, practically all of them, just above the low-water line and 
can only be reached when the river is at a very low stage. It is pro- 
posed to repair these during the coming season if the state of water 
permits. 

And, also: 

The Rock Island Railway Co. has abandoned its incline in Wolf River 
and is now operating one on the main bank of the Mississippi, thus re- 
moving one of the chief reasons for dredging. No work is contemplated 
at this point during the coming year. 

AIDS PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 

We also quote from the report of the commission for 1913, 
page 3364, as follows: 

Tennessee Chute, Tenn.—(236 L.) Caving has been progressing in 
this chute for several years, encroaching Pes Riverside Park and 
threatening the plant of the Union Sand & Material Co., located just 
above the mouth of Nonconnah Creek. During the high water of Feb- 
ruary, 1013, the railroad spur serving this plant caved into the river, 
seriously threatening the plant proper. For protection against further 
inroads of the river authority was obtained to use Government plant 
for the construction of about 1,000 feet of standard revetment, the 
Union Sand & Material Co. furnishing the necessary funds. This work 
is now in progress and nearing completion. 

NO AID FOR MEMPHIS, WHERE LOSS IS SHOWN TO BE MORE THAN MILLION. 


The commission in 1912 made the following report about 
Memphis: 


The overflow at Memphis was due to the backwater from agaes Ai 


River, which has been at a higher stage here than ever before reco 
and has affected the city at three different localities, viz, along Bayou 
Gayoso, in territory adjacent to Lick and Cypress Creeks, and over the 
lowland on the right bank of Nonconnah Creek. 

The flooded area along Bayou Gayoso is a thickly populated district, 
in which are situated streets, dwellings, stores, churches, railroad: 
street car lines, jail, gas plant, manufacturing establishments, and pa 
of the city water-supply plant. 

The overflowed district adjacent to Lick and Cypress Creeks is a sub- 
urban area not very extensively developed at the present time. 

Along the right bank of Nonconnah Creek on the land overflowed is 
located a considerable number of manufac plants of importance 
and value, These establishments compress cot son furnish sand and 
gravel, make furniture, buckets, tool handles, ba stock, lumber, and 
other articles of wood, and manufacture xed feeds, vehicles, struc- 

ral iron, and cottonseed products. 

The Gayoso Bayou district has heretofore been protected by small 
levees along its banks, but these works were wholl dequate to with- 
Stand the recent flood, although they were enla and extended as the 
high water approached, They were not effective after the Memphis 
gauge read 40.5 feet, and the final flooded area adjacent to the bayou 
east of Front Street is estimated by the city authorities at 170 acres. 

The character of the pecuniary dama to prope in this area is 
that due to the submergence of dwellings, stores, churches, schools, 
jail, etc., which was so extensive that the water reached well up into 
the first story of these buildings; of street-car lines, resulting in loss 
of revenue; of steam railroads, necessitating the detour of traffic over 
other tracks; of the city gas plant and the discontinuatton of the city 
gas supply; of the city levee . of many industrial 
manufacturing plants; and of part of the municipal water supply, in- 
eluding its con tion by surface water and sewage. 

a 9 estimate Bd 22 damage gne Po De e Sines stone, 
you Gayoso was made at m ues e city author e items 
given totaling $1,120,940. af id x 

In the flooded district along Lick and Cypress Creeks the city au- 

thorities give the submerged area as 65 acres. This land is a sparsely 
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settled resident section, and the damage thereto is small compared with 
that along Bayou Gayoso. 

The area flooded along the right bank of Nonconnah Creek consists 
of a low, fiat strip of land about 3 miles long and one-half mile wide. 
The numerous manufacturing establishments located here are served by 
a branch line of the Illinois Central Railroad. Their loss was that 
due to being flooded to various depths, including 3 to plant and 
stock and to cessation of operations. An estimate of the pecun 
amount of loss involved was made at my request by the president of 
one of the manufacturing plants affected. It is given as $84,800, the 
combined value of the plants being stated at upward of 82 x and 
of the stocks carried by them at possibly double that of the plants. 
(Report of Mississippi River Commission 1912, pp. 3889-3890.) 


AID TO CITIES DISCUSSED AND METHOD OF AMENDMENT APPROVED. 


The committee in the House declined to include this appro- 
priation to Memphis on the ground that it interfered with the 
plans of the commission and that the commission must be 
supreme. Instead of this interfering with the plans of the com- 
mission, it is directly in line with their recommendation, as 
shown. in the following excerpts taken from their report in 1908: 


Long ago Congress 2 — making occasional appropriations for works 
to prevent destructive k caving slong. city fronts, and so estab- 
lished precedents for such expenditures. metimes these works were 

rovided for by specific appropriations for rticular cities and some- 
imes by provisions in the general appropriation for the improvement 
of the river directing or 858 the expenditure of specific sums 
at specific places. us, by a course of slation extending over a 
long period of years, Congress has unmistakably indicated an intent 
that the protection of city fronts and harbors should have a place in 
the general work of improvement of the river to be at Cae by the 
Government. The States bordering the river below Calro have never 
assumed any part of that burden. In a few instances a city itself has 
contributed funds toward its own protection, raised sometimes by local 
taxation and sometimes by private 3 But as a rule the 
cost of such works is beyond the means of the city concerned. 

The result of all this has been to create a situation of embarrass- 
ment to the commission. The citizens along the river have come to 
think that they can ye on the Government to protect their cities 
against destruction w the river. When danger threatens they apply 
to the com n. bey are always advised to apply to Congress for 
a specific appropriation. When they fail in that, or the appropriation 

roves insufficient and they come back to the commission, a painfal 

A euma is presented. It has been the practice of the commission in 
such cases to withhold allotments to the last pinch of necessity. But 
when that comes allotments are made to the extent of available funds, 
Some city property has been lost by ving but no city has been de- 
stroyed in whole or in large part. Such a lotments have always been 
approved by the 75 ot War and, indirectly, by Congress, by 
making further appropriations without forbidding them, 

Such a case is presented now in the harbor of New Orleans. A 
number of specific appropriations haye been made for the improvement 
of that harbor in years gone by, and on several occasions allotments 
have been made by the commission for that purpose out of the gen- 
eral appropriations, sometimes by express provision in the law and 
sometimes without it. The situation in that city has been a critical 
one for a number of years. As the concentration of the river's flow 
within its channel has prograna from year to year by the extension 
of the levee system, the volume of water flowing in the channel past 
the city has necessarily increased. The resulting scour has steepened 
the subaqueous slope of the banks to such a — 6555 that they tend to 
slip and slide into the river. Several such slips have occurred and 
others are to be apprehended. Last year the oy of New Orleans under- 
took a great program of Laem Sh phir along the river front, with a 
view of increasing the security of the city’s protection against over- 
flow and preparing the way for a large extension of dock room. This 
is in anticipation of an increase of trade generally, and particularly 
with the Orient. While this work was in progress an extensive slip 
took place in the bank. The commission visited the ground and ex- 
amined the situation personally. As in former cases, the citizens were 
advised to make an effort to secure a special appropriation for their 
harbor. There would be a propriety in such an appropriation beyond 
that existing in the case of any other city on the river. New Orleans 
is not merely a river town like Memphis or Natchez, but is also a 
seaport in as literal a sense as Boston or New York. 

Wat the effort to obtain a special appropriation failed, and the com- 
mission felt impelled, therefore, to allot out of the 8 made 
by the act of May 27, 1908, the sum of $150,000 to New Orleans 

arbor. A somewhat similar although not so urgent a situation exists 
at Natchez, and an allotment of $100,000 was made out of the appro- 
priation for last year for work at that place. There has been an 
apparent disinclination on the part of Congress in recent years to 
make specific appropriations for particular places on the Mississippl, 
for which there are many manifest and strong reasons, and it seems 

obable that they will not be made as freely in the future as they 
ye been in the ane if at all. (Part 3, Report of Mississippi River 
Commission, p. 2656-2657.) 


This report as to cities is further confirmed by a report of 
the Mississippi River Commission for 1913. 


The position of the commission in regard to allotments for work for 
this purpose was fully stated in its annual report for 1908. During 
the year allotment was made for work at Helena, Ark. as 5 
provided for in the river and harbor act approved March 4, 1913, and 
at other places where the necessity was most urgent. (Report of 
Mississipp! River Commission, 1913, p. 3385.) 


In 1912 the commission made a specific appropriation for an 


| Arkansas levee, and several special appropriations like the one 


asked for by Memphis have been made for Cairo, III. Last 
year, 1918, an identical provision was made for Helena, Ark., 
except the appropriation was $100,000. Thus we see that if 
the commission has a policy, which is exceedingly doubt<ul, the 
appropriation provided for in this amendment is directly in line 
with such policy. If it has no policy at all, then this amend- 
ment is directly in line with the precedents already established 
by Congress for other places. 
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In addition to that, in this very bill a special appropriation 
of $125,000 is allotted to the city of Vicksburg. This was done 
by an amendment just like the one here presented. 

The amendment passed by Congress for Helena last year is 
as follows: 

z such 
Provided, That of the amount herein appropriated; 9100, 000, or 


„ Shall be e 


and. other- 
right bank of said river at or near Ark, 


tion. 

In considering this bill in the House on March 24, 1914, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 5733, the House adopted the Col- 
lier amendment of like kind for Vicksburg. The Collier amend- 
ment is as follows: 

Amend, page 29, between lines 20 and 21, by adding a new pèra- 
graph, as follows: 

e e Manat tag hte Tava 
pr . to the conditions therein stated, $125,000.” 

Late at night of the same day, as shown on page 5762 of the 
Rxconn, when few were voting, the House voted down the 
McKellar amendment for like work at Memphis. The Memphis 
amendment is as follows: 

After the word “ appropriated,” in Une 11, om page 44, amend by 


ing the following: 
2 Provided further, That the sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as 


may be ne , is approprinted cut of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not 2 app’ 


ropriated, which shail be for tees 
or revetting and otherwise improving the bank of said river at an 
Tenn., for the p ofa 


near Mem urpose in preventing an over- 
~ by the bull of levees on the opposite side 
of the river, om ion peau the — Sa of navigation. = 

It will thus be seen that New Orleans and Natchez have been 
taken care of by the Mississippi River Commission, and Con- 
gress has taken care of Helena, Cairo, and Vicksburg, but 
Memphis is left out in the cold, except that the commission 
has allotted a few dollars to take care of a railroad crossing 
and a gravel company’s plant at Memphis. 

MEMPHIS. . 

Memphis has 131,000 people, according to the census of 1910, 
and has more than 150,000 people now. 

It is the largest cotton market in the world except Liverpool. 
It is the largest hardwood lumber market in the world. 

It is the largest manufacturer of cottonseed products in the 
world. It has 17 railroads coming into it. 

It has the largest river commerce of any city on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Until the building of levees on the other side of the river no 
part of the city was subject to overflow. 

'The raising of the water has caused millions of loss to the 
city. The waters of 27 States have been turned on it. 

Because it believes that those in the valley should be pro- 
tected, it is in favor of the levees, but it submits that a small 
portion of the expense of protection from these overflow waters 
coming from 27 States should be borne by the Government. Is 
it not a fair proposition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a project for which 
there is no survey or estimate furnished us by the engineers. 


Not having one, it is impossible for us to tell how much the 


proposition would finally cost the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to explain to the gentleman that 
the survey was ordered at the last Congress, but nothing has 
ever been done with it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, the gentleman must wait until the 
survey comes in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Our city would be washed away by that 
time. We have been flooded twice since we asked for the 
survey. We bave got to act now, for the flood comes annually 
since the levees have been built, and Memphis, as I say, has 
bonded itself for a million ard a half dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. According to the gentleman’s own state- 
ment, there is no survey here. There is one pending, it seems, 
but it has not been reported upon. But, in addition to that, the 
Mississippi River Commission can take care of the banks of the 
river at any point where there is any danger. We appropriate 
money enough for them. Why should we be called upon, after 
furnishing the large sum of money we are appropriating in this 
bill, to furnish specific sums for any particular part of the 
river? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. May I ask the gentleman if he would be 
willing to let it come out of the amount appropriated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have been fighting against that for 
some time, and I should not like to return to that policy even to 
accommodate, as I would otherwise like to do, my good friend 
from Tennessee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The question was taken; and on a diyision (demanded by Mr. 
McKetiar) there were 21 ayes and 45 noes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee demands 


tellers. 
Mr. Chairman, what was the vote? I did 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
not catch it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The yeas were 21 and the nays were 45. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withdraw the demand for tellers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have two amendments 
which I desire to offer, but they apply to different points. 
They are similar amendments, and, if agreeable, I will offer 
both together to save time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it will hardly save 
time. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, line 11, after the word “appropriated " insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 


“For impro the harbor and ming the je t Hick s, 
Ey, 850,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
ar. 
[Mr. BARKLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the other amendment which I have sent to the desk may be also 
read at this time, and that I may without interruption be per- 
mitted to procced for five minutes to discuss that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that his time may be extended for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also requests that the sec- 
ond amendment may be reported for information. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 11, after the word “appropriated,” insert a new para- 


h, as follows: 
a the levee at Columbus 


iT 
“ For impro the harbor and strengthen 
Ky. "$25,000, ‘obs expended under the direc of the Secretary of 


ar. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to object to this, because I know the gentleman is inter- 
ested in it, but we are here trying to get through this bill, and 
aier we pass this item I am going tò object to any extension 


[Mr. BARKLEY addressed the committee. See Appeniix.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, these two amendments are 
on all fours with the one we voted upon a few moments ago re- 
garding Memphis. There has been no recommendation or a 
survey by the engineers for this work, and unless, as I have 
said more than once to-day, we are going to depart from the 
rule on which we frame these river and harbor bills we-can not 
afford to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state the same condition exists at 
these places that exists in the case of Memphis. We have 
asked the Mississippi River Commission to go there and investi- 
gate the conditions, but they have not gone to look into these 
conditions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have, at the request of the people 
along the Mississippi River, created the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to do this work, and we bave placed and are placing 
large sums of money into their hands to make improvements as 
they may see proper, and at such places as they may deem: best. 
In fact, we have given them power, in connection with the Chief 
of Engineers, to do practically as they please, the only limita- 
tion being that the work must be done in the interest of nayi- 
gation. 

I suppose that if and whenever they find it is important, they 
will do this work. In the meantime I, for one, shall oppose 
appropriating separate sums of money for any of these places, 
[Cries of Vote!“ Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 21, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 5 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chalrman 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] want done with the second amendment. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I want it adopted. [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. It is not before the committee. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Then I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, line 11, after the word “appropriated,” insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 
“ For improving the harbor and strengthenin; 


the levee at Columbus, 
Eys $25,0 0, to be expended under the dir t 
ar.“ 


on of the Secretary o 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P 5 lines 11 and 12, on page 44, add a new paragraph, as 
ee roving Natchez Harbor, Miss., $75,000, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this harbor has been recognized 
by Congress. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated, I think, in 1911, but only one-half of the amount 
spent. The reyetment work at the harbor, where it was com- 
pleted up to about one-half of the crescent in the harbor, is 
perfectly solid where that work was done, but the portion below, 
where the work was left off, is caved in and is now in danger of 
undermining the city water plant. It has caved to such an ex- 
tent that vessels can not land in safety. I want to say that this 
condition is caused by the levee constructed on the opposite 
side of the river. They built what I term a big “ bull tongue,” 
that throws the water across the Mississippi River, about 1 mile 
nearly at this place, and the current coming back into the banks 
of the harbor at Natchez is caving in the banks. Hence the 
Government work itself is directly responsible for the great 
danger of inundation of this harbor. This was a great harbor 
by nature. Even the great battleships go up the Micsissippi 
River and land in this harbor. It is a harbor that, if it had 
not been for the dangers caused by the construction of this 
“bull tongue” at Giles Bend, would be in a natural state and 
a perfect harbor to-day. We do not ask for the whole hog. I 
just ask for half a hog. I believe it would take $150,000 to do 
this work, and I ask for only $75,000. I do not come before you, 
gentlemen, as hoggish, but I come for what is right. The citi- 
zens of Natchez have expended more than $200,000 of their own 
money to protect this harbor, and I ask Congress to make this 
direct appropriation, because it seems the Mississippi River 
Commission does not feel like spending the money unless spe- 
cifically directed by Congress. I want to say this, that the 
Mississippi River Commission last July made the soundings 
and said that this harbor needed the work, but that the funds 
were not available. How will they be available unless Congress 
points it out specifically to the Mississippi River Commission 
to put $75,000 into Natchez Harbor? 

I want to stand by this bill, and I am going to do it re- 
gardless of whether this amendment is adopted or not. And 
I want to say that the Mississippi levee system does not benefit 
me, but damages me. The levees are in Louisiana, across the 
river from my district. They raise the flood tide and put the 
water over on my people. But I am not complaining about 
that at this time. I am asking that simple justice be done to 
this harbor, which has been damaged, and not only damaged 
itself, but caused damage to property there of something like 
$350,000 in the waterworks system and the sawmill down there. 
They are in danger right now because of the water current be- 
ing turned around by the Giles Bend bank. I ask you, gentle- 
men, not to vote this down, for I know my proposition has merit 
in it. 

I would not present a proposition to this House simply be- 
` cause it happened to be in my district if it did not have merit. 
I will not vote for any proposition anywhere, even in my home 
town, if it does not have merit, and I ask you gentlemen to let 
this amendment go in, because it is a matter of necessity to 
my district. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ApAmMson). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Quin]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. QUIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 34. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of the Mississippi River improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any funds which are herein, or may hereafter be, appropriated by 
Congress for 9 the Mississippi River between Head of Passes 
and the mouth of the Ohio River, and which may be allotted to levees, 
may be expended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accord- 
ance with the jans specifications, and recommendations of the Mis- 
sissippi Riyer ommission, as approved by the Chief of Engineers, for 
levees upon any part of said river between Head of Passes and Rock 
Island, III., in such manner as, in their opinion, shall best improve 


navigation and promote the interest of commerce at all stages of the 
river, 


Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, when the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] offered an amendment 
this afternoon to the rivers and harbors bill for the improve- 
ment of the harbor at Vicksburg, Miss., which carries an appro- 
priation of $125,000, certain gentlemen seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to criticize those who avail themselves of the right to 
advocate the improvement of the Mississippi. 

Now, I would remind these gentlemen that the control and 
improvement of this river is a subject of great importance to 
most of the States of the Union, and therefore they unquestion- 
ably know, or at least ought to know, that it should be brought 
within the scope of national superyision. 

The platforms of the great political parties have already 
declared it to be a national problem. If for no other reason 
than the fact that it plows through a number of States, and 
the expense of its maintenance within bounds is too great a 
burden to be borne alone by those States most subject to its 
ravages, should make it a subject for national supervision. 

Now, I am not visionary enough to imagine that we are 
exempt from the faults and infirmities of common humanity. 
I know we all have our limitations. Yet, in my judgment, this 
is a matter which rises far above the sphere of partisanship 
and appeals to the sound judgment and patriotism of every 
fair-minded American. I am not inclined to believe that we 
are going to permit the mist of sectionalism to rise in our 
minds to pervert our senses of proportion, for by the grace of 
heaven we have stricken it from our vocabulary. The Mem- 
bers of this House, therefore, will not consume their time and 
energy in speculating as to whether one section of our common 
country will secure a little more benefit than another. 

Is it essential to the justice of a proposition or bill that it 
should benefit every part and parcel of the country alike? If so, 
no appropriation measure could ever pass the House. If a con- 
siderable portion of the country profits by a measure, that is all 
that is and can be required. The improvement of the Missis- 
sippi concerns the prosperity and happiness of millions of Amer- 
icans; therefore this should be sufficient justification for its 
improvement. [Applause.] 

It is universally conceded that the primary function of a 
legislator, as ineulcated to-day, is to legislate for the benefit of 
the Nation. This broad policy we must jealously adhere to in 
the administration of its affairs if we expect to continue to forge 
to the front. 

Is it not admitted that the first fundamental national duty 
is the construction and maintenance of an efficient internal 
waterways system? Yes; and the first essential improvement 
of our waterways should be the control of the waters in such a 
way as to minimize, if not effectually prevent, disastrous floods, 
and our waterways system will never attain its maximum use- 
fulness until that time arrives. 

Lieut. Col. Suter said that he “considered that the improve- 
ment of the stream for navigable purposes without it is im- 
possible.” In verification of this conclusion he, in part, said: 

I think you have got to retain control over the whole volume of 
water. The discharge which passes within the banks is less than half 
of the flood discharge of the river, and the low-water discharge is only 
about one-tenth of that which passes within the banks, about one- 
twentieth of the total discharge, and any work that you can put in to 
control the low-water flow on a stream like the Mississippi are liable 
to be utterly destroyed and rendered nugatory by this vastly larger 
volume of water which passes down the river during flood stages. At 
this season of the year the cut-offs occur, which will upset any plan 


of improvement, because they change entirely the regimen of the river, 
its course, its slopes, and everything about it, 


I take it that no one in these enlightened days is so super- 
ficial as to contend on the floor of this House that the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River is a local improvement, benefit- 
ing only a few. The magnitude of this great work of nature in 
itself is refutation ample and sufficient. This great stream and 
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its tributaries, as-we all know, intersects and joins the great 
productive center of the country, hence affecting directly the 
welfare of a vast portion of this continent. 

Contiguous to the Mississippi River lies the most fertile val- 
ley, I venture to say, known to the human race. In this plane 
we grow corn, cane, rice, cotton, and, as a matter of fact, the 
fertility of the Mississippi Delta is so extraordinary that we 
can produce every product known to agricultural science. [Ap- 


use. ] 

This tract of land embraces approximately 20,000,000 acres 
of soil of unprecedented productivity, and the expenditure of 
only a few million dollars by the Federal Government will ren- 
der it immune from floods. The authority of the Government 
to do this is beyond doubt or cavil—it is elementary. But the 
question naturally arises, Will the Government be justified in 
making an appropriation for such a purpose? Now, aside from 
every other consideration, would not the protection of this valley 
from disastrous floods increase the valuation of the Nation’s 
assets, and thus enormously add to its taxable wealth? This, 
of course, I take it no one is prepared to gainsay. 

Does it behoove any Member to contend that this great food- 
yielding entity, with its diversified soil and different climates, 
means nothing to the Government? Will you assert that this 
great highway of commerce, connecting the different regions 
mutually dependent one upon the other for their prosperity 
and development. one contributing toward the industrial and 
commercial growth of the other, is of little consequence to the 
General Government? Our cotton, lumber, and other products 
are necessary to the continued prosperity of your section. On 
the other hand, your wheat, hay, and other commodities are 
essential and necessary to the welfare of ours. Therefore, in 
appealing to the Congress to assist us in the protection of 
20,000,000 acres of land from overflow, I am sensible of the 
fact that we are asking the Government for the performance of 
a function which rightfully and legally belongs to it, and which 
it should not even attempt to shirk. [Applause.] 

The preservation and improvement of this river, as all of us 
unquestionably know, will not be for the benefit of those alone 
who abide along its borders nor for the mere protection of the 
people against floods, for this historic stream, directly or indi- 
rectly, in its various ramifications affects the well-being and 
prosperity of the people of the whole Nation, irrespective of 
their place of abode. 

The Mississippi River is under the complete control and domi- 
nation of the Government; it is a public highway, made so by 
a specific declaration—a navigable stream over which no other 
power under the high heavens has the slightest semblance of 
authority. If this be true, it is the inherent duty of the Gov- 
ernment to improve its navigation and confine its waters within 
bounds by the institution of an efficient levee system, or some 
other system, if you will; but for heaven’s sake remove this 
horrible and ever-impending menace to those who dwell behind 
its banks. When you protect this area from floods you at the 
same time promote the industrial and commercial activities of 
the country and also add a valuable tract to the national do- 
main, and I think we are all prepared to concede at this time 
that our cultivable lands are decreasing while our population is 
rapidly increasing. Moreover, will not the agricultural products 
of this immense tract of land, when it once becomes immune 
from floods, immensely increase the general wealth of the Na- 
tion? For these reasons the improvement of the Mississippi 
River should commend itself to the membership of this House, 
and I am not inclined to believe that any statesman who has 
any regard for his political reputation will contend that he is 
indifferent to these great benefits. 

Our lands have been frequently inundated, our plantations 
and buildings destroyed, our mules, cattle, and other live stock 
swept away upon the breast of this mighty stream, and the 
people rendered literally homeless by the surplus waters of 30 
other States. Now, in order that we may use, enjoy, and im- 
prove our lands at our own expense we invoke the aid of the 
only responsible entity on earth, the Federal Government itself, 
whose niggardly policy alone is directly responsible for such 
misery and ruin. 

Now, I sincerely hope it will not be argued that nature 
created this drain to carry off the surplus waters of a number of 
other States and for that reason we are not entitled to any 
relief at the hands of the General Government. 

No one will take issue with me, I venture to say, when I 
assert that it is one of the prime functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to foster and encourage the growth and development 
of its resources. Is it not, furthermore, the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to quarantine whenever it becomes necessary in order 
to protect its citizens from the ravages of diseases, and also to 
protect them from the encroachment of enemies? If this be 


true, does not it follow that it is equally the Government’s duty 
to protect its citizens from the ravages of the elements, from 
the devastation of floods and the attendant loss of life and 
property? Do you believe that 6 sovereign States of this 
Nation should be from time to time converted into a veritable 
lagoon to absorb and receive the surplus waters of 25 other 
States because of the parsimonious policy adopted by the 
General Government? Are you not conscious of the fact that 
these destructive floods leave desolation, ruin, and death in 
their wake? And yet you are perfectly willing that the Gov- 
ernment, in whose hands the power and ability alone abides 
to prevent their recurrence, should stand serenely by and offer 
us, grudgingly, from time to time a few paltry dollars. This 
can only be characterized, in my judgment, as a national crime. 
[Applause.] 

Now, it is argued that those who are especially benefited by 
the proposed improvements should bear the burden thereof. 
Now, is it patriotic to assert that 6 States and the inhabitants 
thereof should be blotted from the face of the map of the 
greatest Nation of the world in order to drain and carry off 
the surplus water of 25 other States? Will you make this 
statement and call it patriotism? If you do, in my judgment, 
your patriotism is painfully in need of expansion. I am utterly 
at a loss to understand how any unprejudiced mind can advance 
or countenance any such proposition. It is contrary to every 
principle of justice and fair play. 

The Government constructs in various States fabulously ex- 
pensive post-office buildings. Now, who are the special bene- 
ficiaries of these buildings? Naturally those who happen to 
possess property adjacent thereto, but in fact and in reality all 
of the people living within the confines of the respective cities 
are more or less benefited; all save the rural population, and I 
can safely that it is not in the remotest degree benefited thereby. 
However, is this a logical reason why the Government should 
discontinue to construct and maintain public buildings? I am 
satisfied that those of you who represent and speak for rural 
districts do not subscribe to such a doctrine. Heaven forbid that 
I should ever become an apostle of such a narrow and short- 
sighted policy, and I predict that if this Government ever sup- 
ports or stands for such a provincial policy it will soon find 
itself rich alone in memories. I unqualifiedly subscribe to all 
measures adapted to the needs and circumstances of the people. 

As I stated a moment ago, untold millions are annually con- 
sumed in the erection of public buildings throughout the coun- 
try, toward the construction of which the rural population 
largely contributes in the shape of taxation; but the very mo- 
ment there is an effort to improve a navigable stream, which 
improvement not only means much to the rural population, but, 
moreover, adds millions to the commerce of the Nation, we, 
with wonderful , throw up our hands in holy horror 
and protest that it is criminal extravagance pure and simple. 
“There are two things to which we never grow accustomed— 
the ravages of time and the injustice of our fellow men.” 

But, as I have said, the improvement of this river is not for 
the special benefit and privilege of a few. Practically all sec- 
tions of our common ‘country have a common interest in this 
great highway which blankets the map of the United States. 
I think that out of the 48 States of this glorious continent at least 
31 are beneficially affected by its improvement. I contend, also, 
that its improvement is of paramount importance to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and this I am going to endeavor to 
show in the course of a few disconnected observations. . 

Aside from the benefits which I have endeavored to describe 
and point out, the care of this river protects the States upon 
its borders, north and south, from the complete control of the 
railroads. We are carrying to-day, I think, approximately one- 
twelfth of our commerce by water in spite of the fact that 
water transportation is about one-fifth of land transportation. 
Is it because the railroads handle freight with more expedi- 
tion? No; but for the reason that our waterways system is 
inadequate and inefficient, and this great disparity of rates 
between water and land has, in my judgment, materially re- 
tarded the industrial and commercial growth of the country, 
It is notoriously known that en adequate water system im- 
ports cheap rates, and cheap freight rates necessarily mean 
an increase in agricultural productions, and agricultural pro- 
ductions signify national prosperity. 

For years it has been argued that agricultural production is 
regulated chiefiy by the cost of transportation and not by the cost 
of production, and this contention is as true as it is old. We have 
learned that anything which enables us to handle our products 
economically has an economic effect on agricultural production. 

I can not believe that there is on the floor of the House a 
single Member who is oblivious to the benefits which will ac- 
crue inevitably to the Nation through such a system. Why, it 
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is imperative to the growing exigencies of the Nation, and none 
of us are unmindful of the change that has taken place in the 


past few years with reference to this matter. We are fully 
aware that there is an everincreasing sentiment in fayor of the 
development of waterways, and during the past few years no 
public man of any moment has been so impolitie or indiscreet 
as to even disregard this all-important subject, realizing that 
the people have concluded that it directly affects the internal 
and foreign commerce of the country, and therefore the pros- 
perity and welfare of the people. Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, in 1911 said, in part, before the Deeper Waterways As- 
sociation, at Chicago: 


I therefore close with the assertion with which I began this dis- 
cussion—the Mississippi Vailey can not attain complete commercial 
success without the Panama 1 and can not 


attain complete commercial success without the Mississippi Valley, 
reenforced by deeper waterways from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

Now, the success of all nations unquestionably depends, to a 
certain extent at least, on the economy of transportation. Our 
people, appreciating this fact, are now asking and insisting 
upon the development of our water transportation facilities, 
which is the cheapest transportation agency known to the 
world. Hence, it is up to the General Government to bring its 
inland waterways system up to a standard of efficiency and 
there maintain it, in order to enable our largest vessels to ply 
up and down the great avennes of commerce unimpeded and 
uninterrupted by any tide or during any season. 

It is not necessary that one should give years of study and 
thought to this great question to know that upon the depth of 
the channels depends the carrying capacity of the vessels, Nat- 
urally, the greater the carrying capacity of the boats the 
cheaper the cost of transportation. 

I believe that any improvement which reduces the cost of 
conveyance will logically lessen the tax we pay to the railroads 
in the shape of excessive freight rates. For these reasons I be- 
lieve that this is a question whose importance to the people 
can not be adequately estimated. 

It is also urged that the commercial and industrial growth of 
the country has exceeded the growth of the railroad facilities 
for carrying the same. I know this proved to be a sad fact in 
my own State during the last cane-grinding season. ‘Therefore 
an efficient waterway system will not only reduce the cost of 
transportation by its competitive rates but at the same time 
spare us this ever-recurring railway congestion. 

Congress, in my judgment, may erect a tariff wall of any size 
or description that human ingenuity may devise or establish 
for the commercial activities of this country—a veritable free- 
trade basis—yet it will fail to bring about a reduction in the 
cost of living until it undertakes to cheapen the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Now, I am not antagonistic to the railroads, and far be it 
from me to disparage their works. They have, indeed, done 
much toward the material development of this continent—much 
more than the demagogue is likely to concede. However, I am 
not one of those who believe that the transportation business 
is the exclusive province and function of the railroads. They 
have spent untold millions in the construction of a magnificent 
network of railroads throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, but the burden has been with superb precision shifted 
to the backs of the people in the shape of excessive freight 
rates. In the last analysis, the people pay the toll. Therefore 
the development of our waterways is a sound economic policy 
for this Government to adopt. 

The following, which is an extract taken from Mr. AUSTIN’S 
address delivered at Chicago, is indicative of the great disparity 
between water and land transportation: 

And while I need not impress upon you gentlemen the importance of 
substituting water transportation for that land, your views in this 
direction will perhaps be stre: ened when I tell you that the charge 
for transporting wheat by rail from Chicago to New York, a distance of 
1,000 miles, has ay during the | decade a little over 10 cents 

r bushel, while the average rate per bushel during the same period 

‘or the same wheat passing from New York to Liverpobl, a distance of 
3.000 miles, was 3 cents per bushel. Ten cents per for 1,000 
miles by rail; 1 cent per bushel for 1,000 miles by ocean steamer; and 
that, too, the annual average during the 10-year period, 1900-1916. 

The following statement, made by Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroads, before the Commerce Committee, conclusively shows 
what a salutary effect the mere existence of the Mississippi 
River has on freight rates: 
2 E A bares es 
renewed. 

The following statement, made by Charles A. Pillsbury, the 
great flour-mill man of Minneapolis, before the Nelson commit- 


and 
shall not be 
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tee, also shows what a wholesome influence the presence of the 
Mississippi River has upon railroad rates: 

We consider the presence of the Mississippi River and the fact that 
TTT 
as by the possibility of sending the freight by water. ; 

Another matter which merits our sober thought and careful 
consideration is the reclamation of our arid and semiarid, 
swamp, and overflowed lands. The hygienic value of such work 
will be a great blessing to the people aside from the immense 
value of the tracts of land which it will bring to the national 
domain. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion of the improvement of the Mississippi River must be viewed 
from several angles: 

First. Should it be improved in the interest of interstate 
commerce in the discharge of the burden put upon the Federal 
Government by that clause of the Constitution, which says: 
ee shall have power to regulate commerce among the several 


Even then the term “commerce” must be resolved into its 
elements, which are twofold, for it embraces as the court has 
declared, both “navigation” and “ intercourse.” 

Second. Should the Federal Government undertake to pro- 
tect the alluvial valley from overflows? This question also is 
divisible. First, are the disasters annually caused by the 
destruction of life and property of such proportions as to im- 
pose an obligation on the Federal Government? Second, is the 
territory which can be made habitable capable of furnishing 
homes and employment to enough citizens, and are the possi- 
bilities of industrial development great enough to justify the 
expectation and satisfy the judgment of Congress that its 
reclamation will promote the general welfare? 

Third. If these are answered in the affirmative, either in 
whole or in part, the question next to be determined is, What is 
the most feasible method by which the desired result can be 
attained ? 

All of these questions haye been thrashed over many times in 
this House. There is no phase of any of them which has not 
been thoroughly studied and discussed, and all were answered 
by those who preceded us here, many years before any of us 
were elected. Nothing has been and nothing will be added to the 
sum of present knowledge by the discussion of the pending bill, 
either by those who favor or those who oppose the legislation. 
Nothing new will be said in this debate except it be the recital 
of some recent experiences, some newly developed facts, and 
they will confirm the well-considered theories and reaffirm and 
justify the judgment of students of the subject, rendered many 
years before our political lives began, 

The subject is too broad, too comprehensive, to be treated 
even cursorily in the necessary limitations of a single address, 
and I shall therefore devote my time to the consideration of the 
single question of flood control. 

Before passing to that subject let me state that after a cen- 
tury of examination and study by the most eminent engineers 
our country has produced, they have all agreed that the most 
practical and feasible means by which the floods can be con- 
trolled are identical with those by which the other purposes of 
its improvement can be accomplished. In other words, whether 
we improve the river solely in the interest of interstate com- 
merce, either for “navigation” or “intercourse,” or whether 
we improve it solely with a view to flood control, we must 
confine its waters between levees and fix its banks by revetment. 

The area of the alluvial delta which can be protected from 
floods by a system of levees is 2,000 square miles. To express 
it differently, this is about the combined area of Delaware, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts; 
larger by one-third than the two States of New Hampshire and 
Vermont; almost as large as the great States of Maine or South 
Carolina. There are, in round numbers, 20,000,000 acres, and 
of this 16,000,000 acres will be protected against the floods of 
the Mississippi by the completion of the leyee lines already 
adopted. Only three and one-half million acres of this sixteen 
million are now in cultivation. In other words, after the levees 
now contemplated are completed, some 12,500,000 acres of this 
rich alluvial delta which is now uncultivated can be brought 
into profitable cultivation. There are no more fertile or 
productive lands in the world, and a great variety of crops are 
produced. In the upper reaches grain, corn, and wheat are the 
principal products; in the middle section cotton is the principal 
crop; below the mouth of the Red River, sugar and rice are the 
principal crops; and still further down oranges and other 
fruits abound. 

The cotton which is produced is not of the ordinary variety, 
known in the market as “uplands”; it is of longer and stronger 
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fiber, and commands a much higher price in the markets and is 
used in the manufacture of the finer cotton fabrics. Last year 
110,000,000 pounds of cotton were imported from Egypt, which 
is the only competitor we have in this grade of cotton, but the 
Egyptian cotton is not as good as ours and does not command 
quite as high a price in the market. It is estimated by those 
who appeared before the committee that $700,000,000 annually 
can be produced in cotton alone, in addition to what is now 
grown in these deltas, if it were all put into cultivation. 

I wish to make it plain, however, that Congress is not asked 
to embark upon any scheme of reclamation. What we ask is 
that the water which comes down upon us from the great States 
to the north of us, composing 41 per cent of the drainage area 
of the United States, be confined to the channel of the river, so 
that the people who liye in the deltas can themselyes reclaim 
the land. 

Abraham Lincoln said that he could see no difference in prin- 
ciple in driving a pirate from the seas and in controlling the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River; and this is what the peo- 
ple in the lower valley are asking, and nothing more. It is 
frequently stated that the construction of levees will cause 
these wild lands, which are now estimated to be worth on an 
average $5 an acre, to immediately advance in price to $20 and 
eyen $50 an acre, but this is a mistake. The lands which are 
now in cultivation are worth about $50 an acre, but this value 
has come from the improvement of the land, from clearing the 
forests, from building houses, digging ditches, and, in fact, from 
converting the unproductive wilderness into fertile fields. 

We have the uncontradicted testimony of those who live in the 
deltas, and who have had large experience in clearing wild land 
and putting it into cultivation, that it costs at least $50 an acre 
to do this. So that it is not an accurate statement to say that 
the Government of the United States is asked to reclaim these 
lands. We ask nothing of the sort. Ever since the question of 
controlling the floods of the lower river has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Nation an almost infinite variety of schemes and 
plans and suggestions have been made, and after every destruc- 
tive flood passes down the river the public prints of the country 
are filled with these same suggestions. In the early days of the 
Republic, when the riyer furnished the only means of trans- 
portation for the people in the valley, Congress was repeatedly 
appealed to to improve the river for the purpose of rendering its 
navigation possible. 

The river was filled with snags and sand bars which made 
its navigation not only difficult, but to a high degree danger- 
ous. Logs and snags would float down the river and be caught 
by the innumerable sand bars which came up within 2 or 3 feet 
of the surface of the water, and when the various types of 
water craft would attempt to navigate it they would strike 
these snags and sink, carrying down with them thousands of 
dollars of property and many human lives. 

In 1822 Congress appointed a board of engineers to exam- 
ine the river and report some plan for its improvement, and 
Bernard and Totten, of what was then called the topographic 
corps of engineers, made a report in which they declared that 
the only feasible method by which the river could be improved 
for nayigation was by the construction of a system of dikes 
which would confine the flood waters to the channel, and in 
that way lower the crest of the bars and remove the dangerous 
obstructions. The population of the States of the great valley 
increased by leaps and bounds, and commerce borne on the 
river increased annually until New Orleans became in 1850 the 
third greatest export port in the world, surpassed only by Lon- 
don and Liverpool. 

The people throughout the valley, aroused by the frequently 
recurring disasters to the commerce of the river caused by the 
wreck of the boats as they struck these innumerable snags, 
became more and more insistent that the Federal Government 
assume the burden of the river's improyement. Conventions 
were held at Memphis in 1845, at Chicago in 1847, and at Cin- 
cinnati. The purpose of these conyentions was to arouse public 
interest and to foree upon the attention of the whole nation 
the needs of the valley. The proceedings of these conventions 
are set out somewhat in detail in the supplemental report— 
part 2, report 300, Sixty-third Congress, second session—which 
was submitted by me with this bill. 

The first fruits of this agitation were the bills passed by 
Congress known as the swamp and overflow land grants of 
1850. These acts provided that the wet lands within the various 
States of the valley which had not at that time been sold should 
be donated to the several States in which they were situated, 
the proceeds of their sale to be expended by the States in the 
construction of “leyees and drains.” The practical operation 
of these laws, however, was really disastrous to the States in 
the lower Mississippi Valley, because the drainage of the States 


in the upper valley precipitated the surface waters into the 
lower valley so rapidly that the riparian owners on the lower 
river were unable to build their levees fast enough to take care 
of this increased yolume. 


Mr. Charles Ellet, jr., in 1852, after making an exhaustive 
study of the overflow problem on the lower riyer, pointed out 
this fact very vividly, and concluded his report with this very 
meaningful sentence: 

The process b; 
hick pi k 8 oe se 5 above is relieved is the process by 

The following figures tell the story very graphically: In 1850 
the value of farm lands in the 11 States in the northern 
part of the valley, lying north of and between the Missouri and 
Ohio Rivers, was given by the census of 1850 at $828,000,000, in 
round numbers. The volume of the flood of 185S was 1,475,000 
cubie feet per second. This was the greatest flood which had 
occurred since dependable records had been kept by the Gov- 
ernment. In 1880 land values in those same States had in- 
creased to $5,300,000,000, and the volume of the flood of 1882 
was 1,800,000 cubic feet per second. In 1910 the land values 
of those States had increased to the incomprehensible total 
of $20,000,000,000, and the flood of 1912 reached a maximum of 
2,200,000 cubic feet per second. I do not mean, of course, that 
all of the drainage activities of the upper valley States were 
financed by the sale of swamp and overflow lands. The figures 
I quote, however, verify the prophecy of Lieut. Ellet that— 
the 3 by which the ata ane! above is relieved is the process by 
which the country below is ruined. 

In 1851 Congress provided for an extensive survey and exami- 
nation of the river, which was conducted by Capt. A. A. Hum- 
phreys, of the Corps of Engineers, assisted by Lieut. H. L. 
Abbot, and after a 10-year study of the subject in all its 
aspects they made the most elaborate report which has ever 
been made on the river; perhaps the most elaborate report ever 
made on any river. Still later, in 1866, Capt. Humphreys, who 
had then risen to the rank of brigadier general, and was Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, made another elaborate investigation 
and report to Congress. In 1874 another commission of engi- 
neers, headed by Gen. G, K. Warren, made still another investi- 
gation of the river and submitted a very complete report on the 
subject. In 1879 the Mississippi River Commission was created, 
consisting of three engineers from the Army Corps, one from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, two engineers from civil life, 
and one distinguished citizen. This commission has continued in 
existence from that day to this, and has been in active charge 
of all work on the river since its creation. It has made annual 
reports to Congress which fill many volumes, and has during 
its investigation studied and tested every proposition which 
the wit of the engineer could conjure up for the proper treat- 
ment of the river. In addition to the commissions above enu- 
merated, which were composed of professional engineers, Con- 
gress has at various times appointed special committees to 
examine into the general subject of the river, notably the Bur- 
row's committee in 1883, and the Nelson committee in 1898. 

I have enumerated these various commissions because it has 
been suggested recently that Congress should appoint a special 
committee or commission to thrash over all the various plans 
which have been suggested for the improvement of the river and 
report back to Congress some definite scheme. ‘The fact is, as 
aboye stated, that since the very beginning of interest in the 
improvement of the river a great number of commissions have 
been created, with the net result that more accurate data has 
been obtained about the Mississippi River than about any other 
river in all the world, and it is noteworthy and a fact that must 
certainly carry great weight, if not conviction, that there has 
been substantial agreement by all of these investigating bodies 
as to the plans and methods by which the lower river can be 
improved. 

Bernard & Totten, in 1822, declared in their report, which was 
the first one, “The only means (of improvinng navigation) 
which appear practicable to us is the construction of dikes,” 
and this conclusion has been reached by every other board 
which has since examined this subject. 

A great many plans have been suggested, especially with ref- 
erence to the question of flood protection, but all have been re- 
jected by the engineers, either as impractical or as inadvisable, 
except the system of dikes or levees, together with bank revet- 
ment, which is designed to prevent the banks from caving into 
the river. 

One year ago President Wilson, through the Secretary of 
War, requested the Mississippi River Commission to make a 
report on, first: How best to prevent the recurrence of destruc- 
tive ficods in the Mississippi River Basin; and, second, how to 
prevent or reduce to a minimum the damages which might be 
caused by such floods. This report states succinctly and very 
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briefiy the numerous methods which have been suggested, with 
the judgment of the commission thereon. The reasons for these 
conclusions are set out at great length in the reports by the 
commissions above referred to, and also in the very elaborate 
reports of the Mississippi River Commission. It will be suf- 
ficient, however, for this discussion simply te quote the report 
of the commission in answer to the President’s questions, and 
if anyone desires to examine any of tho particular propositions, 
which are very briefly discussed in the report, i think he will be 
abie to find all the data necessary for a full understanding of 
the question set out in more detall in the supplemental report 
which I have submitted with this bill and which is printed as 
part 2 of House Report No. 800, 
The report of the commission last year concinded as follows: 


(1) Reforestation: While forests may have some influence on a river 
during midstages they produce Httle effect either during ex floods 
or extreme low water. It takes too long a time for trees to grow and 
the humus to form under them for reforestation to be a 3 cal solu- 
tion of Hood prevention in the Mississippi Basin. It would aiso- require 
the abandonment of too much land needed for agricultural purposes 

(2) Reservoirs: In a mountainous country, where short, high dams 
can create reseryoirs of great depth and volume, or in a ays ely 
level country, where low dams can form lakes of large area, it may be 
practicable to N fioods by means of reservoirs. There is but a 
comparatively small section of The Mississippi Basin that fulfills * 
of these conditions, and in such areas the rainfall is 8 11 e 
The rolling country, which forms the gene pd pi 3 0 of th 2 
zen from which ce water produces 
te be protected from fi 


enditure, 
Pere) “Gut: offs: By cutting off the bends in a river, its length is di- 
minished and slope increased. This would 8 its nR at a 
given height. This method of relief can: not be applied to the Mis 
sissippi River, as it would 7 eee its navigubllity during lọw 
water, and Increase the caving of its banks, which is now excessive. 
While it would afford relief in the ek. portions of the section of the 
river thus straightened, it would increase flood heights at the lower 
end, benefiting one locality at the expense of another. 

(4) Outlets: Outlets, while locally reducin Bea „ — 
only limited application as a means of relief 
They can not constructed above the mouth ce Red iver; thelr 
influence on flood heights extends only ee short distances 
above the locality where they are constru —— s a tendency for 
the river to diminish its area of cross section below them; they have 


by reservoirs only 1 5 ve tidy ogy 5 


practicable. value, that the river may abandon its eon ta 
opt that of the outlet. (The sub is further . in Annual 
Re Bo ae Or of 1 108, an 1015 mmission for 4418815 1882, 1884, 
(5) Diversion of flood waters into channels araliel to the main 
river: The maximum flood discharge of vr 5 Bhs geo ex- 


equal to t of the river itself 8 es ya stage, and with the same 


the 1 the 


cD. TOWNSEND, 
Gees Corps of Engineers. 

The levee system has certainly been put to the test of time, 
and, if it is net the correct theory, certainly there should be 
no difficuity in finding instances somewhere in the history of 
the world where the defects of the system haye been mani- 
fested, As early as the twelfth dynasty the Pharaohs of 
Egypt were building levees along the Nile for the control of its 
floods, and in all the rivers of Europe and Asia, whose valleys 
are subject to annual overflows, levees have been resorted to 
as a means of their control. This was true in the early days 
of Assyria on the Euphrates, and on the Tigris. They have 
been employed continuously on the Po and other rivers in 
Europe, and there is no disagreement among engineers who 
have made a particular study of river hydraulics as to the 
efficiency of levees as a means of flood control. On the Mis- 
sissippi River the system has been subjected to the test of 
experience since the first settlement at New Orleans in 1717, 
and wherever they have been constructed of proper height and 
section. they have universally proven successful as a barrier 
against floods. The present levee line, counting both sides of 
the river, is approximately 1,500 miles long. It has been con- 
structed very largely by the tax money raised by the people 
themselves who live in the overflowed valley. Since the Clyil 
War these people haye raised something more than seventy 
million dollars; and during that same period something more 
than thirty million has been appropriated by the Federal Goy- 
ernment for levee construction, 

As noted in the report which I have quoted heretofore, the 
Mississippi River. Commission estimates that it will require 
$57,000,000 more to build the levees up to a grade and section 
suilicient to withstand any flood which has eyer come down the 


57,000,000. Levee constru 
ssippi River. 


river. In fact, this proposed levee would be 3 feet higher than 
any flood that has heretofore been known. All three of the 
great political parties at the last clection deciared specifically 
and unequivocally in favor of the Federal Government's under- 
taking the control and prevention of floods in the lower valley, 
and Mr. Wilson, Col. Roosevelt, and Mr. Taft all declared in 
their public addresses during the campaign that they believed 
this to be a duty which the Federal Government owed; that the 
problem was too great a one for solution by local interests. and 
that Congress must undertake the solution of the great and ex- 
pensive problem. The Republican platform committed that 
party to the proposition that the Federal Government should 
contribute “a fair proportion“ of the funds necessary. It is 
perfectly apparent to anyone that if we are to do this work 
we must set about the task in a more businesslike manner than 
has characterized our actions heretofare. 

The bill which is being advocated by all the levee boards in 
the lower valley, and which is usually referred to in the press 
us the Ransdell-Humpbreys bill, proposes that the funds peces- 
sary for the completion of the levees be provided in fire annual 
appropriations, the Federal Government to contribute nine 
millions a year during that time and the local interests to con- 
tribute three millions a year. Of course if we extend the appro- 
priations over 10 or 15 years the estimate of fifty-seven millions 
will be found much too small, and for this reason: Floods come 
down the river every few years; the longest period of immunity 
ever experienced was nine years—1903 to 1912—nnd if the levees 
are Incompleted when the next flood comes, they will be over- 
topped and breached and great sections will be washed away 
and the whole line of the incomplete levees weakened. The 
ultimate cost will, therefore, be increased, and this increase will 
grow in exact proportion as the delay subjects the line to and 
really invites repeated disaster. 

In addition to this if we are to rely upon the local interests 
to contribute a fair proportion of the cost, we should see to it 
that their resources from which they are to make their con- 
tributions are not necessarily dissipated by recurring disastrous 
floods. ‘To illustrate, after the flood of 1912 the Mississippi 
River Commission was instructed to make a very careful in- 
vestigation for the purpose of ascertaining what destruction 
had been wrought by that flood, and their report shows that 
$41,000.000 in property was destroyed along the lower reaches 
of the river. 

This flood, as we know, was followed by the flood of 1913, 
and while the crevasses were fewer in this flood, and fortu- 
nately occurred at points much farther down than the cre- 
yasses of 1912, the destruction of property at that time was re- 
ported at $10,000,000. The loss, then, in actual property de- 
stroyed was $50,000,000 in the two years of 1912 and 1913. 
We can not, of course, look to these local interests to make any 
substantial contribution to the fund fer the completion of the 
levees unless disasters such as these can be prevented. In ad- 
dition to this, whon the line is uncompleted and is not high 
enough or strong enough to withstand a great flood, thousands 
and tens of thousands of dollars are expended in the rush and 
hurry of an emergency campaign in purely temporary work. 

Such work is not only temporary, and of no permanent value, 
but as a matter of fact is destructive. To illustrate: The river 
rises to the top of the levee and threatens to run over it, and 
thereby destroy it. Thorsands of men assemble on the levee, 
dig dirt back of the levee, put it into sacks, and pile the sacks 
on the top of the levee to hold back the flood. After the water 
subsides these sacks Have to be emptied and the dirt put back 
to strengthen the line which was weakened by its removal. 

Col. Townsend, president of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, stated in his testimony before the committee that whereas 
they had prevented the levees from being breached at a num- 
ber of threatened points in 1913, this success had been brought 
about by the expenditure of a million dollars in emergency 
work. Of the $4,000,000 which Congress appropriated for levee 
work in the bill of 1912, two millions were spent in rebuilding 
levees that had washed away. In addition to this, Maj.. Nor- 
moyle, ef the Quartermaster’s Department, reported that he had 
fed and sheltered 272,000 people during that fleod, in addition 
to live stock, and the Appropriations Committee later on in that 
year appropriated more than‘a million dollars to reimburse the 
Secretary of War for funds which he had expended in this 
relief work. 

Mr. Robert Somerville, assistant engineer of the Lower Yazoo 
levee district, in a letter which is published in the report, gives 
figures to show that that one district, with a levee line of less 
than 200 miles, has expended since 1882 more than à million 
dollars in these temporary works in emergency campaigns, and 
gives it as his opinion that 95 per cent of the funds so ex- 
pended was in work of no permanent value whatever. From 
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these statements it must be clear that the work ought to pro- 
ceed with such expedition as will reasonably insure against the 
recurrence of the disasters which make the expenditure of 
these large amounts necessary 

In addition to this, we showid provide for carrying this work 
on continuously; that is, by authorizing the Secretary of War 
to enter into such contracts for materials and labor as will 
enable the work to proceed upon a definite plan instead of lim- 
iting him by a system of annual appropriations to only one 
season’s work at a time. Contractors are willing to do the work 
for very much less per cubic yard if they can be given a contract 
which will run through several years, The reasons for this are 
too patent to call for amplification. Judge Taylor, who has 
been a member of the Mississippi River Commission for more 
than 30 years, gave it as his opinion that 20 per cent could be 
saved by doing the work within five years under the continuing- 
contract system; and Maj. Ockerson, also a member of the com- 
mission for 30 years, stated that he believed the saving would 
be 25 per cent. Col. Townsend gave no estimate of the per cent 
that could be saved, but urged the committee to adopt such a 
course that would make it certain that the work could be con- 
tinued at some given rate of appropriation through a series of 
years. He stated that by this method, if contractors would not 
reduce their bids, the commission would be able to acquire the 
necessary plant and equipment and do the work by hired labor. 

The only answer to this is that hereafter the commission will 
do the work itself and not let it out to contractors. It will be 
necessary in that event for them to acquire the necessary plant 
and equipment, and having done that it is assumed that Con- 
gress would be certain to provide the necessary funds by annual 
appropriations. It had been suggested by a great many that the 
machinery ought to be brought up from the Panama Canal and 
used on the Mississippi River in the construction of levees. I 
do not believe that anyone who has made a serious study of 
the problem thought this fo be practicable or possible, but in 
order to settle the question Col, Goethals was asked to appear 
before the Senate committee and he there stated most em- 
phatically that the old machinery used at Panama was in no 
way suitable for the work to be done on the Mississippi River. 

He further stated, in reference to continuing contracts, that 
if the piecemeal policy of appropriations which we are pur- 
suing in the prosecution of levee work on the Mississippi had 
been followed at Panama, he could never have completed that 
great work in the time in which it has been done or for the 
same expenditure of money. 

There are one or two other points to which I would like to 
call the attention of the House, although they are set out very 
fully in my report. The first is that it is not simply whether 
this great valley shall be protected from overflow by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the people who live in the valley. The 
question in fact is this: Shall these floods be controlled by 
the Federal Government or shall the protected deltas be aban- 
doned? The local interests can not do the work unaided. 
There is no justice in requiring that they should attempt it. 
We have already built our levees high enough and strong 
enough to protect us against any flood that ever could have 
come down the river but for the activities of the citizens of 
the great States to the north of us. The figures I have already 
given make this very clear. We started into this fight, or at 
least our fathers did, against the forces of nature at the same 
time. The pioneers of the Northern States went out to subdue 
the wilderness and so did the pioneers in the deltas of the Missis- 
sippi. As the innumerable natural reservoirs, the lakes, 
sloughs, and slashes of the States to the north of us were 
drained the dwellers in the lower valley were compelled to 
build their levees higher and higher. But we were making 
reasonably good progress until the great disaster of the war 
between the States came on us. It is impossible to conceive 
the awful horror of those four years of blood and strife. 

The figures taken from the census reports showing the values 
of farm property will tell their own story. Take the 11 States 
of the upper valley, for instance, and the 3 States of the lower 
yalley—Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. In 1850 the 
yalne of farm lands in the 11 Northern States was, in round 
numbers, $800,000,000; in the 3 Southern States, $200,000,000. 
In 1860 the 3 States had increased more than 300 per cent, the 
farm values then being $607,000,000. Now mark the decline. 
In 1870 these values had fallen to $213,000,000, a decrease in 
the one item of farm values of $400,000,000, All of us know 
the story of the political history of the years which immediately 
followed the close of the great war, and none of us takes any 
pride whatever in it. During the years of the war, when all 
levee construction and protection were necessarily abandoned 
the floods came in increased numbers and fury. In the single 
State of Mississippi alone 107 miles of Jeyees had been com- 


pletely swept away when Gen. Humphreys made his report in 
1866. As a fitting cap to this climax of disasters Congress levied 
a tax of $15 per bale on cotton during the years 1866, 1867, 
and 1868. In 1880 more than one-half of the lands in the delta 
country had been forfeited to the States for taxes. and the fight 
against the annually increasing floods had been abandoned as 
hopeless. 

In the meantime, however, the development of the States in 
the northern valley had been nothing short of marvelous. 
Farms which had been valued at $800,000,000 in 1850 in 1880, 
when the lower valley States lay prostrate, had increased to the 
magnificent total of $5,000,000,000. In 1905. farm values in the 
three lower valley States had finally reached the high point 
which they had attained in 1860, 45 years before, whereas by 
the census of 1910 farm values in the 11 upper valley States 
had grown to the immeasurable total of $20,000,000,000. In 
other words, the handicap had been so great that the farmers 
of the lower valley had been utterly unable to keep the pace in 
levee construction made necessary by the perfect drainage sys- 
tems in the northern States of the valley indicated by the 
figures above quoted. 

As a matter of course, we all rejoice in the marvelous devel- 
opment, growth, and prosperity of the northern yalley States, 
and there is nothing that we would not gladly do to make per- 
manent and accelerate that splendid forward march; but we do 
believe that there is justice in our request now that we be ex- 
tended a helping hand in our efforts to carry on to the sea, 
robbed of its habits of destruction, the enormous increase in the 
surplus and surface waters which are being precipitated upon us, 

There are 16,000,000 acres of wonderfully fertile land, not 
marshland but highland, which would be protected from over- 
flow, if the present levee lines were completed to the grade and 
section contemplated by the engineers. We have been unable 
80 far, however, to subject more than three and one-half mil- 
lion acres of it to cultivation. We have raised by self-imposed 
taxes $70,000,000, which we have put into these levees, and we 
are offering now to put up fifteen millions more, all of which 
has been and must be produced from these three and one-half 
million acres. In doing this we haye resorted to every scheme 
of taxation which the wit of man could devise. The following 
extract from the report will justify this statement: 

First, they provided an ad valorem levee tax, greater than 
the combined State and county taxes for all other purposes. 
This was collected on all assessable property, both real and 
personal. In addition to this, they imposed an acreage tax. 
Then there was a tax on privileges; that is to say, a tax on 
every occupation from storekeeper to the man who drives a cart 
for hire. Nobody was exempt, except preachers and doctors. 
Then they had a produce tax, varying in different districts. 
A dollar a bale on cotton, a tax on every ton of hay, every 
barrel of sugar, every bag of rice, every gallon of molasses, 
every barrel of oysters. 

“The only system which escaped their tax assessors was the 
system adopted in Egypt, known as cofvee. Corvee is the sys- 
tem by which the obligation is imposed upon all the inhabitants 
in the country to labor gratuitously on the leyees. Yes; there 
is one other system which apparently was overlooked. Herod- 
otus telis us that the old Pharaoh, Sesostris, left many inscrip- 
tions upon the monuments erected by him in Egypt, in which he 
testified to the fact that the great dikes and embankments built 
by him along the banks of the Nile to protect their country froin 
inundation had been constructed by captives taken in war and 
‘that no native was employed in the laborious part of the un- 
dertaking.’ It is evident from this that even in those ancient 
days distinguished gentlemen who held offices of high impor- 
tance in the State paid proper regard to vox populi, and were 
careful to give assurance that the foreigner paid the tax. They 
had no prisoners of war in these deltas; the only ones were tha 
convicts, and these were so employed.” 

I have always believed that Adam Bede had my constituents 
in mind when he told us a few years ago on the floor of this 
House the hard-luck story of the man— 

Whose horse went dead and his mule went lame 
And he Jost his cow in a poker game, 

And a cyclone came on a summer day 

And blew the house where he lived away. 

Then an 8 came when that was gone. 

And swallowed the ground that the house stood on; 
Then the tax collector, he came round 

And charged him up with the hole in the ground. 

There is one other matter that I want to mention, and I will 
again read from my report: 

DO LEVEES CAUSE THE BED OF THE RIVER TO FILL? 


„In 1890 another great flood came down the river, and the 
levees in their uncompleted condition were unable to withstand 
the pressure and were breeched in many places. The disaster 
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from this flood was very great. In addition to the destruetion 
of property, much of the work theretofore done on the levees 
was, of course, swept away. The flood level was much higher 
this year, although the volume of water in the river was less 
than it had been in previous extreme floods. This was in- 
evitable, of course, because the water which had formerly been 
permitted to spread over vast areas, bounded only by the hills 
on either side of the valley, was now confined by the levees, 
and instead of spreading over a valley from 40 to 80 miles 
wide it was forced to pass between embankments only 3 to 5 
miles apart. The casual observer noted that as the levees rose 
higher the flood elevation was correspondingly higher, and the 
theory which had been advanced many years before, that the 
construction of levees would cause the bed of the river to 
rise, was again brought forward and urged with great per- 
sistence. This has always been a very popular, though fal- 
lacious, theory. No one is interested in the gauge when the 
river is low, and therefore no one looks at it or regards it. 
There is no danger then; but the fact is that the low-water 
level has not been raised, as would be the case had the channel 
filled. If a quart of water is poured into a pint measure, it 
will inevitably overflow, unless the sides of the measure are 
raised. In that event there will be no overflow, but the water 
will stand much higher in the measure. It will not prove that 
the bottom of the measure has been raised, however. There is 
nothing uew about this theory, though many of its proponents 
seem to think so. 

“A hundred years ago M. de Prony, a French engineer, trayel- 
ing through Italy, in some way got the notion into his head that 
the Po, by reason of the levees along its banks, had silted up its 
bed, and in an essay published on the subject shortly after he 
returned to France he announced this discovery. This was the 
beginning of the theory. Lombardini, a noted Italian engineer, 
after a most élaborate investigation and study of the Po from 
its earliest available records, completely and thoroughly exposed 
and refuted this error. About 1855, or a little later perhaps, 
the Abbe Huc traveled extensively in China and subsequently 
wrote a very interesting and entertaining book on his travels. 
In this book he stated that the Yellow River had, by reason of 
the construction of levees along its banks, so filled its bed that 
the bottom of the river was higher than the adjacent country. 
To this fact he attributed the great disaster of 1853, when that 
river broke through the levees and made a new channel for 
itself to the sea. It is remarkable how many people have heard 
this story of the Yellow River who, of course, never read this 
pious old father’s book. Judge Taylor, of the Mississippi River 
Commisssion, in an address delivered in New Orleans a number 
of years ago said: 

“I often wonder how so many people get hold of that idea who have 
so few others. 

“To one who has made so thorough an investigation of the 
subject as Judge Taylor, who has drunk so deep at the Pierian 
spring, these theorists no doubt do appear thoroughly stupid. 
The fact is, however, that many people who are very far from 
being stupid, and who do have a great many “ other ideas,” and 
sensible ideas too, have gotten hold of this one; and, curiously 
enough, when once they have gotten it into their heads, they 
hold to it with a tenacity which is as unchangeable as it is in- 
explicable. It is indeed difficult to understand the psychology 
of it. There seems to be some subtle and mysterious influence 
by which it reaches the ego. It evidently flatters the vanity of 
men, and in that way insinuates itself into. their intellectual 
favor; but be that as it may, the unfortunate, stubborn fact is 
that having once heard it, no man ever forgets it, and few who 
believe it ever abandon the faith, Tell him a hundred things 
about the Mississippi River and then relate this story; he will 
forget the hundred facts, but he will not only remember this 
fallacy, he will take pains to impart it to every other man who 
will listen to him discourse upon the subject. 

“Gen. Wilson, of the Army Engineer Corps, visited China and 
made a visit to the Yellow River to study, if possible, this most 
unnatural phenomenon. In his book, written upon his return, 
he devotes some space to the old abbe's story, but gave it as his 
opinion that it was wholly inaccurate, He subsequently wrote 
a letter to Gen. Comstock, who read it to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee in the hearings of 1890. Gen. Comstock's state- 
ment so illumines this whole subject that it is printed in full 
elsewhere. This hearing (1890) is one of the most interesting 
and instructive ever had on the engineering problems of the 
Mississippi, and its perusal is earnestly recommended. 

“The late Col. Smith S. Leach was universally regarded as 
one of the greatest engineers ever employed on the work of con- 
trolling the floods of the Mississippi River. He was for 12 
years in active charge of this great work. In an article con- 
tributed to the Manufacturers’ Record many years ago, speak- 


ing of this hypothesis—I say hypothesis advisedly, because it 
has never risen to the dignity of theory—he said: 
“If any proposition more than another is inconsistent with every- 


thing that has been stated in this paper, it is one which has obtained 
wide currency and on which opposition to levee 3 is largely 
y 


based, that levees cause deposits in the channel and thereby raise the 
bed of the river. The votaries of this doctrine ignore the testimony of 
the Mississippi itseif, which is conclusive against them, and depend 
upon an alleged analogy with the Yellow River of China, about which 
no one knows anything, and with the Po, of which everything that is 
known refutes their hypothesis, 

“ The only leveed rivers in the world where the bed has silted 
up are those rivers which flow from a high elevation down a 
steep, inclined plane, and suddenly debouch into a level coun- 
try. These are silted up, not because they are leveed, but in 
spite of that fact. The Sacramento River in California is a 
good illustration. In the early days of California (1849), im- 
mediately succeeding the discovery of gold, the principal activi- 
ties of the people were directed toward the mining of gold in 
the mountains. The process was hydraulic mining, which lit- 
erally tore the mountains to pieces and in the course of years 
washed the débris down the mountain slopes in tremendous 
quantities. It was discovered all too late that this particular 
method of mining would inevitably destroy the navigable 
streams. Col. Townsend, in an address delivered at Memphis, 
Tenn., September 26, 1912, said, speaking of this contention: 

“The assertion is now admitted to be false on the main rivers of all 
civilized countries which are capable of being studied, but it is still 
claimed that it is true in China and Japan. I recently visited Japan 
and had an 3 to further investigate the subject. On the 
larger rivers, like the a, there were no evidences of any such ac 
tion, but in mountain streams which flow down steep hillsides and sud- 
denly change their slope when they pass through plains, as is the case 
with a number of streams which empty into Lake Biwa, the 995 755 
portions of the streams have been scoured out, forming deep gullies, 
and the material thus eroded deposited at the foot of the hills. 

“This description fits the situation in the case of the Sacra- 
mento perfectly. Continuing, he stated his opinion: 

“My own view of the effect of levees on stream flow is that they 
tend to remove irregularities and make the slope more uniform. * + 
They should also, to a certain extent, enlarge the river section, but at a 
rate so low that it would be a question of practical importance to those 
who will inhabit the valley in the twenty-fifth century, rather than 
those who are tilling It ay. 

“ Humphreys and Abbott had investigated this theory 50 
years before, had traced its genesis and demonstrated its fallacy. 
The Commission of Engineers appointed in compliance with the 
act of June 22, 1874, ‘to report a permanent plan for the 
reclamation of the alluvial basin of the Mississippi River’ had 
reported that ‘This idea is utterly without good foundation 
either in theory or experience’ (H. Ex. Doc. 127, 43d Cong., 
2d sess.) Every engineer who has ever been set to work on the 
question has broken and shattered the old vase, but the scent 
of the old priest and the French de Prony still cling to the frag- 
ments. ‘I don’t know why I lóve you, but I do,’ is still the only 
reply of its votaries. Congress, however, wanted a better an- 
swer. If the bottom of the river was filling up as fast as the 
leyees were made higher, of course it would be a useless and 
senseless waste of money to continue appropriations for the 
building of levees, and so the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
summoned before them the most expert engineers in the corps, 
and called upon them for enlightenment and advice on this 
subject. The hearings were full and the fallacy of the conten- 
tion clearly, and it was hoped finally, demonstrated.” 

It will not be possible to follow this subject further. I have 
endeavored merely to refer to the various points which have 
occurred to me, but have not undertaken to elaborate them, 
beeause my time and your patience are both already exhausted. 
If any gentleman wishes to pursue the subject further and to 
study it in detail, I believe the report which I have submitted 
with this bill will give the information desired and, I hope, 
will lead him to the conclusion that our cause is a just one, and 
that the great project which was undertaken so many years ago 
ought now to be pushed to a speedy and happy completion. 

Mr., RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the provision we arè now con- 
sidering in this bill, in effect, provides for Government aid for 
levees on the upper river, under the direction of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. The Mississippi River is a national 
proposition. Every Member of this House was elected on a 
platform which provided for Government aid for levees along 
the entire Mississippi River. The platforms of the three great 
parties contain planks pledging the party to the proposition we 
are now considering. This bill provides liberally for the Mis- 
sissippi River. Seven million dollars are appropriated for the 
purpose of channel work, bank preservation, and levee build- 
ing. The original act creating the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, the act of 1879, gives to the commission jurisdiction over 
levees all the way from the Head of Passes to the headwaters 
of the river. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 

The Mississippi River is a national river. The water which 
falls on nearly one-half the territory of the United States ulti- 
mately finds it way into this great river. It receives the drain- 
age of 25 of our greatest States. The most fertile lands in the 
world are found along its banks. It is unfair and unjust to 
expect communities along its banks without national ald to 
protect themselyes from the great floods which occur nearly 
every year in this the greatest river on the continent. It is 
unfair to expect States along its banks to protect their citizens 
without national aid. Heretofore appropriations for levees 
along the Mississippi River have been confined to levees south 
of the Ohio River. In the last river and harbor bill, without 
opposition, we extended the area of Government aid for levees 
as far north as Cape Girardeau, Mo. ‘This bill appropriates 
for the Mississippi River $1,000,000 more than the appropria- 


tions contained in the last river and harbor bill, and it extends 


the area of Government aid for levees as far north as Rock 
Island, III., and it provides that any part of the $7,000,000 
appropriated for the river and which may be allotted by the 
Mississippi River Commission for levees may be expended upon 
levees on any part of the river between the Head of Passes 
and Rock Island in such manner as, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, will best improve navigation and promote the interest 
of commerce at all stages of the river. 

The paragraph we are considering contains the same limi- 
tations under which Government aid has been extended to 
levees on the lower river. The river and harbor bill of last 
year contained an appropriation of $200,000 providing for levee 
surveys on the upper river, the balance remaining after the 
surveys were paid for to be expended for levees on the upper 
river under the direction of the Mississippi River Commission. 
The surveys have been completed at a cost of $10,000, and the 
balance of the $200,000 has been allotted to various levee dis- 
tricts along the river. This appropriation does not conflict in 
any way with the organic act creating the Mississippi River 
Commission. It is in entire harmony with it. 

FLOODS ON THE UPPER RIVER. 


It is just as difficult to fight floods on the upper river as on 
the lower river. On the stretch of river we are considering, 
the extreme range in stage at Rock Island between 1872 and 
1912 was 20.5 feet, while the average fiood stage for this entire 
period of 40 years was 12.5 feet at this point. The bank-full 
stage, however, at Rock Island oceurs at about 12 feet, At 
Cairo, III., the maximum oscillation between high and low 
water is 54.7 feet, and the average flood stage is 45 feet. At 
Greenville, Miss., the water of the river must rise 90 or 100 
feet before it reaches the bank-full stage. In other words, 
the Mississippi River, in its journey to the sea, has worn out 
for itself a great channel, and the nearer you get to the sea the 
deeper the channel is and the more room there is within the 
channel for the waters of the river. When the upper river over- 
flows its banks, the same problems occur as on the lower river, 
and it reaches the bank-full stage on the upper river much 
quicker than it does on the lower river. 

LEVEES ON UPPER RIVER MORE DURABLE. 

I am familiar with the Mississippi River over its entire 
course from its headwaters to the sea. I have seen by daylight 
every foot of its banks, I baye studied the problems it presents 
for many years. It is easier to build levees on the upper river 
than on the lower river. The material for levee building is 
better. A dollar of Government money expended on the upper 
river will accomplish more than it will on the lower river. 
Work done on the upper river is permanent and will stand. 
The upper river does not shift its channel. It does not wander 
about in a wide valley. When it overflows its banks and 
breaks levees, it returns again to its old channel; and in order 
to make the levee as good as it ever was it is only necessary 
to repair the break. The lower river is a graveyard of levees. 
It is difficult to find any point on the river from which you can 
not see more than one ruined levee standing out on its banks. 
In time of flood the Mississippi River changes its course, and 
miles and miles of levees are destroyed, thousands of acres uf 
land are ruined, and a new levee must be built in an absolutely 
new location to accommodate the changing river. This condition 
does not prevail on the upper river. Government money ex- 
pended on the upper river is well expended, and improvements 
made thereby become as permanent as improvements of that 
character can be on any river in the world. There are no levees 
erumbling into the river north of Cape Girardeau. ‘The river's 
banks are permanent. 

UPPER RIVER LEVEES BUILT AND MAINTAINED WITHOUT GOVERNMENT AID. 

The report just made by the Mississippi River Commission 
shows that all levees on the upper river are deficient in grade 
and in height. They have been built without Government aid. 


Communities of farmers have built them. They have taxed 
themselyes to the utmost in their efforts to maintain them. 
There are 52 levee and drainage districts in the stretch of the 
river between Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Rock Island, III. 
Twenty-six of these districts are in Ilinois. The rest are in 
Iowa and Missouri. In Illinois alone we are maintaining at 
the present time 216 miles of levees. In this upper stretch of the 
river farmers haye expended in these various drainage districts 
the enormous sum of $10,000,000 in an attempt to control the 
waters of the river, 5 
IMMENSE AHA OF FERTILE LAND BACK OF THESE LEVEES. 


In these 52 levee districts there are 782,000 acres of fertile 
lands, as rich as the lands in the delta of the Nile. With proper 
protection from floods, this immense area will produce as much 
corn as the Argentine Republic will ever produce for export. 
Back of these insufficient levees we are raising now all the 
cereals. Properly protected from floods, this great area will 
yield every year from thirty-five to forty-five millions of dollars 
worth of wheat and corn and oats and potatoes. With much 
less Government aid than the lower Mississippi River is re- 
ceiving, we will be able on the upper river to make this tre- 
mendous contribution every year to the wealth of the Nation. 
With our increasing population, the question of food supply 
presents itself with greater force every year. If this provision 
is enacted into law, in these three great agricultural States of 
the Middle West we will be able to do our full share toward 
solving the problems of the high cost of living. 

THD SNY DISTRICT. 


The most important of all these levee and drainage districts 
is the Sny district, commencing just below Quincy, Ill, and 


| extending along the river to a point just above Hamburg, III., 
| 52 miles in length. The levee here, which has been built by 


the farmers who live back of it, protects 110,000 acres of land. 
I know more about the Sny district than I do about the others, 
beeause it lies within the boundaries of my congressional dis- 
trict. The farms in this great section are small. The men 
who own them live on them. This district was built over 30 
years ago, and the farmers who live there have expended on the 
levee up to the present time nearly one and one-half millions of 
dollars. The breaking of a leyee of this kind and the breaking 
of any levee along the upper river means much more than the 
breaking of a Jevee along the lower river. In order to live on 
the upper river farmers must build substantial farmhouses and 
outbuildings. Their families and their stock must be protected 
against the colder winters of that section. Farmers who live 
there are accustomed to a high standard of living. On the lower 
river in the levee-protected farming sections the houses and out- 
buildings are inexpensive. The destruction of a home carries 
with it no great loss. When the waters recede it can be re- 
built again with a minimum outlay of time and money. 

Corn lands are just as valuable as cotton lands. In our 
scheme of civilization they are just as important. On this great 
national river of ours they are entitled to the same considera- 
tion. We have the right to ask that this bill, when it becomes 
a law, shall contain this provision. As an act of simple justice 
the policy of Government aid for levees on the upper river 
should be established and should continue through future years. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I reside in that part of the great 
State of Illinois known and designated as Egypt. At the junc- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers is located the city of 
Cairo. It is a splendid eity of 15,000 inhabitants. The House 
has often heard of another Cairo located on a great river, and 
particularly of the fertility of that historic Cairo on that great 
river located in the land of the original Egypt. Of the richness 
of that Egypt about which you have read in history there can 
be no doubt; but I desire to say the Egypt of Ilinois, for fer- 
tility and richness, is second to no place on earth. 

Cairo, which is located in the fork of these two mighty 
rivers, was founded in the early history of Illinois. It was at 
that time destined to be the metropolis of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and would have been except for the fact that, surrounded 
as it was then and is now by lowlands, it has had to cease 
building to its just proportions to constantly and continuously 
fight the great floods that come upon it almost annually. Its 
geographical location is the proper place for the greatest city 
in the Mississippi Valley. But on account of its natural draw- 
back suburbs like St. Louis and Chicago, whese locations 
have been more fa vored by nature, have to the present time 
outstripped in growth the proper hub city. I can not sit here 
without raising my voice in interest of the citizens of Cairo, 
whose hearts are constantly throbbing with the hope that the 
Government, which owns and controls these rivers, will do its 
duty by making such appropriations as will enable us to 
attain our proper and normal growth among the cities of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


1914, 


This committee is now denying us the privilege of an appro- 
priation, because in its wisdom some engineer, about a year ago, 
made an investigation and found that the Government, in the 
Sixty-second Congress came to its senses and made us a condi- 
tional appropriation of $250,000 about two years ago. This 
appropriation was made upon the condition that Cairo raised 
a similar amount, The 1912 flood moved you to give this ap- 
propriation, and in 1913 we had a more ruinous and a more 
disastrous flood than in 1912; and now you turn your deaf ear 
to us because a Government engineer says, on July 1, 1913, this 
conditional appropriation of $250,000 is still unused. 

Now, the condition of that appropriation was such that the 
city of Cairo must raise a like amount by taxation or some 
other manner. We could not do that in the twinkle of an eye. 
We were already taxed the limit, and an act for special taxa- 
tion was passed by the legislature of our State in order that 
we might raise more money to protect ourselyes from the floods 
of the Government-owned rivers. We met the conditions im- 
posed upon us by taxation, donations, or otherwise. At this 
time you do not have a balance of $250,000 in the Treasury. 

You let us have this money on account of the 1912 flood. 
Before the conditions of this appropriation could be met, another 
and a worse and more disastrous flood came upon us, doing un- 
told damage to our levees; requiring more work and expense to 
rebuild and strengthen the levees than was anticipated at the 
time this appropriation was made. 

My people, who do not have any property rights in these riv- 
ers, are taxing the clothes on their backs to pay for the control 
of Government property; the State of Illinois, that owns no 
property in these rivers, has responded in a large appropriation 
to pay for the control of this same Government property; and 
now all political parties acknowledge that the control of these 
rivers is a national problem and duty. Why do you not loosen 
up and do your avowed duty to assist in saving the millions of 
dollars’ worth of homes and property that is likely to be swept 
away; and, more than that, why do not you do your duty to try 
to save the many lives that may be lost on account of your 
procrastination and delay? 

Burdened by unbearable and almost unreasonable taxation 
and bowed down by the annual water fights we must make to 
save our homes and lives, we suppliantly implore you to per- 
form your just obligations to our suffering humanity. 

Thus far I have directed by remarks to the cold and indiffer- 
ent and, as I regard it, the unjust attitude of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. But, in passing, allow me to say that my 
respect for the personnel of this committee is high and exalted. 
I know they are men of good intentions and I realize that their 
task is not an easy one, 

Mr. Chairman, I will now turn my attention to one of the 
provisions of this bill that I do heartily approve of, and that is 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission from the Head of Passes to Rock Island, III. If this 
provision had not been placed in this bill, I should have occu- 
pied, during the consideration of this bill, a seat by the warm 
side of my esteemed friend from Texas, Mr. CALLAWAY, in oppo- 
sition to it. 

The Mississippi River, the Father of Waters, is now recog- 
nized by all as a national problem. It should never have been 
looked upon in any other light from the formation of the Goy- 
ernment to this very time. There never has been a time since 
the formation of the Mississippi River Commission that it 
should not haye had control of the Mississippi River from its 
mouth to Rock Island, III. 

My modesty prevents me from claiming any special glory for 
the action of this committee in extending the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission, but I am thankful that I did 
appear before this committee during its deliberation upon the 
matter of this extension of jurisdiction. Had it received the 
verdict of deaf ears upon this matter, I should, indeed, have be- 
lieved that this committee was composed of a cold and unjust 
membership. 

For years extensive levee building has been conducted south 
of Cairo on the Mississippi River. This work has held in a 
large measure the waters within the confines of these levees. 
This has caused the river to almost annually overflow north of 
Cairo. Vast areas of farm lands, the entire length of my dis- 
trict, have been almost annually submerged on account of the 
fact that the Government was controlling and harnessing the 
waters of the Jower Mississippi. From the bed of the river on 
the Illinois side for miles back are the finest bottom farm lands 
in the world. I have seen thousands of acres of grain almost 
ripe and ready for the sickle swept away in one day’s time, 
entailing a loss of multiplied thousands of Collars to our farm- 
ers. Thousands of acres of corn and other farm products have 
been destroyed almost in the twinkling of an eye by the ravages 
of the flood waters of the river. This territory is densely popu- 
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lated with as sturdy farmers as God ever put the breath of life 
into. Their labors and sayings have been swept from them time 
after time; they have been driven to the hills and upland to 
save their lives. These farmers have taxed themselves and are 
now taxing themselyes to the limit to construct drainage dis- 
tricts and build levees to protect their all. 

Our troubles and expenses have doubled on account of the 
Government work on the lower Mississippi. Government work 
there has been done at our expense, but now we think we may 
begin to see light of day. With this Goyernment aid my people 
will take new courage, They will now begin to think their 
hope of life is not in vain and that their prayers for their 
homes and families will be answered. 

It is now that these farmers can have hope to claim their 
land as their own. With this contemplated construction of 
levees the river will be held where it is. Heretofore it has 
changed its course over night and many farmers have lost title 
to all they owned in as short a time. This will materially aid 
both navigation and commerce. By holding the river within 
its banks it will become deeper and with a better current, mak- 
ing its waters more navigable for boats and ships. The 
enormous crops raised upon the lands thus protected will fur- 
nish millions of tons of commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, it would not be out of place for me to say 
a few words at this time in the interest of the farmer. If you 
will look at the report of the Department of Agriculture, 
you will find the total value of farm products for any given year. 
For the year 1913 it was, in round numbers, $9,000,000,000. 
You will then realize what the value of the products of farms 
is to the basic wealth of this country. You will appreciate also 
with great force the disastrous effect our Nation suffers if this 
wealth is lost for any given year. 

We have great and vast deposits of minerals—such as coal, 
gold, silver, oil, and so forth—all over our country. The value 
and wealth of these minerals are untold, and the annual output 
adds much to our wealth and prosperity annually. A strike may 
come and little or no wealth may be accumulated from our 
mineral resources in a given year or for any length of time. 
But the value of these minerals is not lost, never to be regained, 
to the commercial assets of our country. These minerals still 
remain under the earth and will be produced into wealth and 
ae at another time. Our country’s suffering is only one of 

elay. 

On the other hand, when the crops of the farm are lost and 
their value destroyed for a year or a season, there Is no recovery 
from this loss. When one year’s crop is gone its value is lost 
to mankind forever. An hour of time that is idled away can 
never be returned. The yalue of its usefulness to mankind is 
forever gone. So with the loss of the product of the farm for 
the season. There is nothing to compensate for the loss. 

The part of the Mississippi Valley where I have the privilege 
to reside, and the people whom I have the honor to represent, 
is one of the most fertile spots on earth, and is peopled by as 
intelligent and honorable a lot of farmers as can be found in 
the world. ‘These people furnish much of the wealth of our 
Nation annually. Many times of recent years we haye been 
unable to contribute our share of the wealth of our Nation 
because the Nation-owned Mississippi River has been allowed to 
run rampant upon our farms and destroy our earnings. For a 
distance of more than 100 miles, the entire length of my district 
on the west, these annual disasters have come like a mad 
monster of destruction, carrying before it crops, homes, and 
often many lives. Almost annually from the north line of Ran- 
dolph, the northernmost county in my district, to the Ohio River 
on the south, you can behold a level plain of waste, want, and 
suffering caused by the overflow of the Mississippi River. 

In 1778 Col. George Rogers Clarke, who ranks in history not 
second to Hannibal under authority of Virginia, set out to con- 
quer the Illinois Territory, where the English governor of 
Detroit was inciting the western Indians to make war against 
American frontier settlers. From Fort Vincennes, now in In- 
diana, he sailed down the Ohio River by the city of Cairo, at the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and up the Missis- 
sippi to a little French village in Randolph County. The name 
of this town was Kaskaskia, probably the oldest town in Illi- 
nois, It was in Randolph County, the oldest county in Illinois. 
Kaskaskia was then near the Mississippi River. It was the 
first capital of the State. On account of the changing bed of 
the river old Kaskaskia was finally inundated and washed 
away. There is nothing left to mark the historic town of Kas- 
kaskia except what is now known as Kaskaskia Island out in 
the center of the Mississippi River. Proper care and control of 
the National Government's river would have prevented the 
river destruction of this old historie landmark. 

If this bill with this provision passes the Senate and is signed 
by the President, about the latter of which I have no doubt, 
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it then becomes the law for this extended control of the Missis- 
sippi. Our only difficulty then will be to convince the Mississippi 
River Commission of the amount of this appropriation we 
need for the upper Mississippi and how rapidly the work should 
be proceeded with. 

Mr. Chairman, with the proper efforts on the part of the 
Mississippi River Commission, where heretofore a valley of 
more than 100 miles in length and several miles in width, filled 
and laden with towns, hamlets, homes, and vast fields of 
grain that have been swept away periodically, will be trans- 
formed into the garden spot of the land. Then, standing on the 
northern boundary of historic Randolph County and looking 
sonth oyer Jackson County, the home of Gen. John A. Logan 
when he last sat in this House as a Representative from this 
same portion of Illinois; and looking farther on, into Union 
County, made famous in our history on account of the fact that 
one of the great Lincoln Douglas debates was held in Jonesboro, 
the present county seat; and looking still farther south, into 
Alexander County, which extends to the Ohio, the county by 
nature predestined to be the home of the greatest city in the 
whole Mississippi Valley. one will see this great expanse, fre- 
quented by Mississippi River devastations and occupied by ter- 
rified farmers, transformed into a most beautiful valley of 
teeming harvestry and ripening grain, resounding with the con- 
tented prattle and song of little children and the lullaby of the 
undisturbed chirp of the song bird. 

This project is thoroughly justified from every angle of view. 
By raising and strengthening the leeres the channel of the 
Mississippi is made permanent. The channel of the river be- 
comes deeper and swifter on account of its permanency, and is 
therefore an aid to navigation. Commerce on the river will be 
vastly increased. Our special blessings and benefits will inure 
to the benefit and wealth of the Nation generally. My greatest 
hopes and efforts shall be to have this work done without delay. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, for several days I have unsuc- 
cessfully sought to have stricken from this bill items so wholly 
without merit, in my judgment, that no argument was ordi- 
nurily offered beyond a brief statement of facts taken from 
the several engineer’s reports. 

At the beginning of discussion several days ago, under the 
five-minute rule, we were advised that, judging from past his- 
tory of this legislation, not one item was likely to be stricken 
from the bill, nor would one item be added thereto. In other 
words, its 66 pages represent the combined wisdom of a com- 
mittee of 21 Members, and their determination as represented 
by the reported bill is ordinarily supported by Members of the 
House who have projects cared for in the bill. I have no per- 
sonal interest in any items included in or excluded from the bill, 
and, in fact, never read its provisions nor saw an engineers 
report prior to general debate upon the bill. In saying this 
I desire to add that I am trying to understand the items from 
a careful perusal of the reports, items that are quite frequently 
explained only by the particular member of the committee ac- 
quainted with or interested in the project. No complaint is 
recorded because of failure to strike any item from the bill, and 
in presenting the incomplete review of a few items out of the 
hundreds it contains I do not forget the courteous response 
given by the committee to all inquiries that have been offered. 

This measure on present and future projects herein adopted 
comprebends an eventual expenditure of $76,000,000. If this 
large amount of money is to be expended, every Member is 
entitled to fuil information as to its purposes, and no effort is 
wasted in fairly presenting the facts to the House. 

A discussion of the merits of the bill also involves its method 
of preparation and passage. To these points I shall address 
myself, including in my remarks a presentation of a few objec- 
tionable items, some of which were briefly urged under the fiye- 
minute rule. 

RAPID GROWTIE OF EXPENDITURES. 

Notwithstanding the great decrease in navigation on inland 
waters, apart from traffic on the Great Lakes, river and harbor 
appropriations have increased in inverse proportion, as appears 
from the following statement: 

River and harbor appropriations, 1875-191}. 
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None made. 
$22, 897, 616. 90 
None made, 

25, 136, 295. 00 
951, 200. 00 


29, 190, 264. 
49, 380, 541. 
40, 559, 620. 
51. 115, 889. 
43, „004 

The 1914 appropriation. including new projects, involves an 
estimate expenditure of $76,000,000, ` 

I desire to discuss the merits of this bill without reference 
to. political responsibility, apart from that which rests with 
any administration charged with the duty of economically ad- 
ministering the affairs of government. However, in asking 
your attention to the profligate waste of money, evidenced by 
many items in this bill which I propose to discuss, it is proper 
to present at the outset political platform pledges of the party 
in power. These appear from extracts offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Carraway], when warning his colleagues 
of the vicious items contained in this rivers and harbors bili of 
1914. He said, on page 5745 of the Recoxp: 

In 1904 we anid: 

Large reductions can easily be made in the annual 
the Government without Impalrin 
public service, and we shall insis 
frugality.” 

In 1908 we said: 

“The Republican Congress in the session just ended made n 
ations amounting to $1.$09.000,000, exceeding the total expenditures 
of the past fiscal year by $90,000,000, caving a_deficit of more than 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year just ended. ye denounce the needless 
waste of the people's money which has resulted in the appalling in- 


In 1912 we said: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by ert taxation through the lavish e of the 
recent Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the people.” 

And yet the last Congress appropriated $2,054,584,510. How does 
that compare with the Republican ne tie re, when we are cóm- 

laining of their extravagance? In 1 the Republicans expended 
736,578,402.76, In 1908 they expended $918,362,329.07.. The Re- 
Soe in the Viity-seventh Congress spent on rivers and harbors 

2,783,349; in the Fifty-ninth Co: they spent on rivers and 
harbors $60,754,803. We Democrats spent on rivers and harbors in 
the Sixty-first 8 $80,263,960. 

The CHARMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Before entering into a discussion of the merits of the bill I 
desire here to express my high respect for the gentleman from 
Texas, who consistently and fearlessly has criticized pernicious 
items in the bill whether projects located in Massachusetts or 
in Texas. 


expenditures of 
the effictency of any branch of the 
st upon the strictest economy and 


vroprl- 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY COMMUNITIES, 


Mr. Chairman, before the first page of the bill was read 
under the five-minute rule I offered, on March 20, an amend- 
ment to strike out that part of the first section which made 
appropriations “immediately available“ and substituting there- 
for a provision requiring the State, county, city, or locality to 
contribute an equal amount to that expended by the General 
Government. It is carrying out the principle invoked in a bill 
granting Federal aid to highways, and in its operation would 
do much to remove the temptation now offered in trying to get 
something for nothing. I believe some such provision, with 
limited power of granting possible exceptions, should be lodged 
with the President, where responsibility could be centered, 
thereby materially reducing the amounts contained in these ap- 
propriation bills. It is a power now attempted to be occasionally 
exercised by engineers in the case of some little, helpless, hap- 
less community, but the Chief Engineer nullifies recommenda- 
tions of his subordinates and the practice is honored by non- 
observance. The amendment offered was as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amend by striking out from line 5, page 1, the words ‘to be imme- 
diately available,’ and to further add to line 9, page 1, the following: 

“ ‘Provided, That one half of each separate appropriation hereinafter 
specifically named shall be available whenever there shall be contributed 
by any State, county, city, or locality, or localitics nu amount equal to 
one half of such appropriation, which amount so raised shall be placed 
to the order of the Secretary of War and shall be expended by him pur- 
suant to the report of the United States engineers op such pro 2 
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Provided further, That the e b half of each appropriation berein- 
after shall be retained in PEANUT Y, SUROT Sh the seer Se 
the AAOS at Wier: RLA to be wend te him when henever needed in the 
completion of the project for which such appropriation is made.’ 

The amendment after debate was rejected. 

A CHECK ON WASTEFUL PROJECTS. 

Mr. Chairman, upon the rejection of the amendment requiring 
contributions I offered a second amendment which I take from 
the RECORD: 

Mr. Frear. Mr. 9 I ask that the amendment be reported 


The 55 If “there be no objection, the amendment will be 


“ithe Clerk ee 
erk read as follows: 
“Amend, striking out from line 5, 1. the words to be imme- 


aney Da ples and further, by adding line 9, page 1, the follow- 


ing: 

Provided, That if the President and See oe of Fre shall upon 
P asce .. 8 
after provided for are not of 8 value the paoa 
in their discretion withhold such specifie appropriation until 
action Congress.“ 


offered by the gentleman from 8 

The 8 was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MURDOCK) there were—ayes 10, noes: 77. 

Accordingly the t was rejected. 

It is needless to present the a ney urged in fa vor of and 
against the amendment. Members of the House, apparently 
jealous of the surrender of any possible prerogative, oppose 
any restriction. Possibly the uncertain valne of some doubtful 
project carefully nursed along until it becomes a part of the 
bill serves to warp their judgment. Frankly, I will say that 
if this proposed discretion should be delegated te the engi- 
neers’ office it would only serve to chase the proposition around 
the circle, as occurs under existing law. 

The engineer would be subjected to the same influences which 
now determine his judgment, and I do not believe any man on 
the floor of this House would consent to be governed by the 
business judgment of an Army engineer, as evidenced by the 
reports I am about to present. 

The first item in the bill to which objection was raised was 
one covered by the first engineers’ report I haye been able to 
secure. It has no special significance, and the reports offered 
are for the purpose of showing the general character of projects 
recommended by engineers—not to furnish any list of objection- 
able items from any particular State. 

MATAWAN CREEK, N. J., $72,000. 
(Doe. No. 43, 63d Cong.) 

Page 2 states that to June 30, 1912, there had been ex- 
pended on original construction and subsequent maintenance, 
$65,647.96. 

The report states that the freight traffic is received from three 
small factories and a proposed two-mile extension is for the 
benefit of these factories, Of the 80,687 tons shipped during the 
fiscal year ending 1912, brick, coal, top soil, sand, and fertilizer 
from the factories covered all but 544 tons, as appears by the 
following statement: 

Freight traffic. 


Data regarding commercial conditions of Matawan Creek, etc.—Contd. 


ERY 


Yes; 
we 
cal 


8 


Bg 
A 


I quote briefiy from the discussion on this item of the bill 
ages in the Rxconp of March 21: 

Mr. py nae Baca menagerie ys the engineer. Top 
soil, 50.00 000 tt top lumber, 332 tons; fertilizer, 5, tons. iscellaneous 
and all other is 469 tons, and there is not a single item of merchandise. 
Six bundred and eighty-seven tons are ree oe outside of that already 
mentioned. So far as I can understand, people of these three or 
four factories want an 8-foot channel. That is the only thing that will 
serve their purpose, as shown on page 5. Reading on page 6, 1 find: 

“On Matawan Creek there is one public deck, owned by the munici- 
peny located 8 700 feet east of the New York & ng Branch 

— gt 8 wie is dock is open to all on equal terms, but is in bad 
and ctically le, owing to the shallowness of the 
map and 2 * King tically unused.” 
That is the d of harbor it is BF gy te appropriate Fiza for, 
in order to serve, 3 as the 
1 — several 8 or people Who have fer- 
establishments. I ask if that is correct? 
Mr. Scotty. That is correct. 


lows: 
“Page 10, strike out all of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6." 


Mr. Scvutty is a member of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee from New Jersey. His statement that this improrement is 
for the sole benefit of these manufacturers is illuminating. 
Sixty-five thousand six hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
ninety-six cents has already been spent at that place by the 
intelligent engineers and a further appropriation of $72,115 is 
recommended. 

Two railways apparentiy intersect and divide freight trafic. 

The engineer, W. T. Rossel, says: 


In my opinion, the estimates now presented show 2 this is an 
improvement worthy to be made by the General Goveramen 


And ke recommends an additional appropriation 5 ‘$72,115.70, 
with an annual maintenance of $5,000 for the benefit of a brick 
factory and a fertilizer factory. 

A statement of the facts is sufficient to presant the objee- 
tionable charaeter of such appropriations by the Government. 

The amendment vas rejected. 


SHOAL HARBOR AND COMPTON CREEK, X. J., $56,200. 
(Doc. No, 40, 63d Cong.) 


Page 2 states that to June 30, 1912, $48,491.27 has been ex- 
pended, of which $51,491.27 was for maintenance. Page 7 
states: 

There are no docks located on this waterwa 2 by the public 
at which terminal facilities are extended ad terms, but 
a private dock 3 to J. H. Smith 4 Oden manufacturers of 
fertilizer and fish oil, is on Compton Creek, but its facilities are not 
open to the public. 


From page 6 I insert statement of freight traffic: 
Freight traffic. 


Amount in customary 
units. 
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Also an enlightening extract from a letter quoted by the in- 
telligent engineer, W. T. Rossell, which contains the milk in the 
coconut : 


The Fertilizer Chemical Co. has been incor 
New Jersey. Five hundred acres of land 


rated under the laws of 
as been contracted for, 
which has 2,500 feet front on the Sandy Hook or Raritan Bay, with 
about the same frontage on Shoal Harbor or Compton Creek. The 
riparian rights have been awarded. Three hundred feet of dock has 
been built on the creek, and 300 feet more is to be added at once; 
some buildings have been erected ; a power plant has been installed; all 
with the purpose in view of manufacturing fertilizers and cement. . 

The following dialogue, taken from the Record of March 21, 
shows Mr. Scully’s contribution to the general fund of informa- 
tion: 

Mr. ScuLLY. The gentleman does not mean to conve 
a stream having a commerce of a value of over 8600, 
of improvement? 

Mr. Freak. I will tell this committee, if the gentleman will permit, 
ust what this commerce is. You have 55,000 tons of clams, which can 

taken in any kind of a boat. We have appropriated and spent in 
past years $48,000 for this stream 

Mr. Scurtx. That is sient 

Mr. FREAR. And there 8 
more for 55,000 tons of clams s spon last 
ORIPA Se pe PA eget bea asl ane 3 0 

Mr, Feuak Ob, sorely. you ave shown 600 tons of brick, but we 
e Shit dod une ot etc” You can but 

0 8 . 
that on £ ‘t tboat and dent it down At any time. That is the amount 
of commerce at this point. 

And the intelligent engineer concludes on page 7 of the re- 
port: 

In my rg toga Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek is worthy of im- 
provement by the General Government. 7 

The amendment to strike out was rejected. 

MURDERKILL RIVER, DEL., $12,000. 
(Doe. No. 149.) 

Page 2 of the report states that local interests at the village 
of Frederica, located somewhere on this stream with the blood- 
thirsty name, are pining for an 8-foot channel to Delaware Bay. 
Frederica is a few miles up a crooked creek on which $78,360 
has already been spent by the Government. Frederica demands 
$94,000 more with $4,000 annually in perpetuity for mainte- 
nance. A little steamboat gets up to Frederica twice a week 
(on p. 6), and the improvement demanded consists of three 
cut-off canals which will bring Frederica 13 miles nearer navi- 
gation. The intelligent engineer, Edw. Burr, says the Gov- 
ernment should dig canals on this crooked creek at a cost of 
$81,468, in addition to $78,365 already spent, so that Frederica 
can save 14 miles in getting to real water. Nothing is said 
about Frederica paying for any of this work. Aside from the 
objectional proposition of building a canal for Frederica’s ex- 
clusive benefit occurs a piecemeal condition in the bill, strenu- 
ously and rightfully opposed. A full appropriation is demanded, 
but the Rivers and Harbors Committee has other hungry mouths 
to feed and so advances only $12,000, leaving the rest to be 
fought for in future bills. 

If the engineers’ recommendations, in order to effect necessary 
contracts, are of value, and they seem businesslike, then the 
committee’s action is peculiar. No justification has been offered 
for such action. After examining this report it is impossible 
to understand on what principle of public policy the Govern- 
ment is called upon to build three cut-off canals to shorten a 
creek without demanding some contribution from the com- 
munity benefited. I haye omitted data which indicates the 
whole project is a piece of engineering stupidity, so far as any 
Government interest is concerned. In my humble judgment we 
could as properly build a village church as to dig this canal, but 
interested parties and Army engineers see through colored spec- 
tacles when the Government pays the bills. 

The amendment to strike out was defeated. 

MISPILLION RIVER, DEL., $35,200, 
(Doc. No. 678, 62d Cong.) 


Page 2 recommends a full first appropriation for this job of 
$70,400, but the Rivers and Harbors Committee again ignores 
the engineer’s request because of so many insistent demands 
from other hungry mouths. 

It is here proposed to have the Government dig five cut-offs 
of 9,000 feet in length, almost 2 miles— 
which will shorten the distance from the mouth to the head of naviga- 
tion about 12,700 feet. The estimated cost of the work proposed is 
$70,400, with an annual maintenance charge of $5,000. 

I quote from page 3. On page 5 appears the statement— 

There are no public wharves on the Mispillion. 

The report further shows that $78,000 has already been spent 
by the Government, although “the Delaware, Maryland & 
Virginia branch of the Pennsylvania Railway passes through 
the town and shares with the river in traffic furnished by the 


the idea that 
is not worthy 


here an appropriation of $56,800 
last 3 8 5 That is all you have 
fertilizer. 


town and vicinity.” This is a 13-mile stream to be canalized at 

the rate of $6,000 a mile. A ubiquitous fertilizing factory will 

also be benefited by this 9,000-foot canal. The only comment 

that need be offered is that this indefensible project is one of 

scores of small appropriations in the bill that indicate just how 

far the engineer watchdogs of the Treasury are on the job. 
Motion to strike out was rejected. 


ROCKHOLE CREEK, MD., 311,800. 
(H. Doc. No. 161.) 


The engineer on this proposition, W. M. Black, had an inspi- 
ration, and said, on page 3: 


The board believes this to be a case in which local interests would 
receive 1 benefits and that the locality should share in the first 
cost of the work if the United States is to bear the subsequent expense 
of maintenance. 


An admirable suggestion, although it can not explain the 
inexcusable recommendation that the Government ought to 
pay anything at all. After the chief engineer indorsed Black's 
proposal for equal contributions the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee bumped in, as is shown by the debate on this project, 
which occurred on March 23. I quote: 


Mr. Frean. I have to hurry up, and I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question before I get through. I read from the 
report, on page 2, the following: 

“ Rockhole Creek empties into Herring Bay, which is situated on the 
westerly side of Chesapeake Bay, about 20 miles by water below An- 
napolis, Md. There is now a we depth of 3 feet in Rockhole 
Creek f stance of 1 mile. The district 
40 to 50 sailing vessels of from 
y more than 100 gasoline boats of from 3 to 5 
3 capacity used in oystering.” 

ys: 


pag 

“The board believes that this is a case in which local interests would 
recelye special benefits, and that the locality should share in the first 
cost of the work if the United States is to bear the subsequent expense 
of maintenance. The board therefore recommends the improvement 
pro by the district officer, at a total estimated cost of $12,280 and 
not to exceed $500 per annum for maintenance, provided that before 
any work is undertaken by the United States — 

otlce how safely the committee has hedged the interests of the 
United States in this insignificant case— 
“local interests shall contribute one-half the estimated first cost of the 
work, or $6,140.” 

That poor little oyster village has got to contribute one-half toward 
ne tees but Baltimore and every other influential community gets 
a free > 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that there is a later 
5 trig on that. 

r. FREAR. I am going to ask you a question in a moment. 
further down, it says: 

“In general the methods described in the report of the district officer, 
at an estimated cost of $12,280 for first construction and not to exceed 
8 2 annually for maintenance, provided that one-half the estimated 

rst cost of the improvement be contributed by local interests before 
any work is undertaken by the United States. The full share of the 
expense to be borne by the United States, $6,140, should be provided in 
one appropriation.” 

This bil PB 7 $11,800, but you onl. 
tribute $6,000, which is about one-half o 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman want information? 

Mr. FRE. I shall 
please. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a later report on that. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the amount? I do not care about the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The conditions are changed. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the change in conditions? 8 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is simply provided that the localities there shall 
put up a wharf. 

Mr. Frrar. Why should not the localities there contribute as the 
citizens elsewhere do? You are following the report of the engineer, 
according to repeated statements from the committee, and here it is. 
Why not follow it in this case? 


Yet the committee in its wisdom decides that local contriby- 
tion is unnecessary, although the engineers unanimously say 
local interests will receive special benefits. 

For inexcusable diversion of public funds, I call attention to 
this item and its treatment by the committee, 

Amendment to strike out rejected. 

BRETON BAY, MD., $3,000. 
(H. Doc. No. 127.) 

This project is small, but not too small to escape the eagle 
eye of the Chief Engineer. The district engineer was disgusted 
with the proposition, and says, page 6: 

Any extension of the present project for Breton Bay, Md., is not 
ees worthy of being undertaken by the United States at the present 

Doubtless his knowledge that the Government had already 
dumped $37,500 into this “estuary of the Potomac River” 
influenced his judgment. The intelligent Chief of Engineers 
modifies the project and recommends an appropriation, while 
the Government foots the bill for this estuary. 

Amendment to strike out rejected. 

TRED AVON RIVER, MD., $19,600, 
(Doc. No. 27.) 

This appropriation is for a channel 8 feet deep to Easton 
Point, a distance of 2,100 feet, for use of boats carrying in all 
5,000 tons of freight per year, and “it is desired by the business 


Reading 


propose in the report to con- 
the amount. 


AR. Yes, glad to have an answer right there, 
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interests of the place that the channel be extended to bring 
navigation nearer the town.” I desire to present to your notice 
the pig-headed attitude of a committee of Easton business men, 
found on pages 6 and 7 of the report, wherein they admit 
possessing railway and river traffic for their town; that the 
banks have deposits aggregating $2,125,000, and the region 
benefited has an assessed valuation of $13,000,000. Easton has 
business men who are investing elsewhere just because the 
Government has failed to jump promptly to the aid of a 
$13,000,000 community, which will get the sole benefit from 
the improvement. I can offer nothing clearer on the project 
than a brief extract from the discussion in the House on March 
23, when the item was under consideration: 


ob 
I have said has been upon my own initiative, and he 


report 

4. Easton, the county seat of Talbot 8 
within its corporate limits and immediately adjacent 
4.000 people. It has four banks with te d 
The assessable value of pisses within 


response to an inquity from this office, 
furnished a letter, appended ereto, under date of November 20, 1912, 
stating conditions at the 8 
Jantie Railway Co. operates a daily line of steamers be 
Baltimore throughout the year. ‘These handle a general com- 
merce of over 5.000 tons a year, valued at more than ,000, and 
carry about 9,000 passengers. town is Spon two railroads—the 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic and the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington. Attention is invited to the statement in the letter of the 
committee, which was corroborated by information obtained npon the 
ground that several industrial plants would have located upon the Tred 
Avon River above Easton Point had a proper depth of water existed in 
that part of the stream to enable them to transact their business. 
Some, even those financed entirely with Easton capital, have had to scek 
other localities, where palin te depth existed, while others are still 
in abeyance and would 11 = * locate at this town were the opportu- 
ev 80 


of the channel so 


Md., has a tion 
thereto of about 
its of $2,125,000. 

The 


decrease of freight rates.” 

Mr. Chairman, those gentlemen livin 
to contribute one dollar, but they are reatening, according to the 
engineer’s report, to leave Easton and go elsewhere. On such a report 
as that an appropriation of $19,600 Is made by the Government to a 
community that $13,000,000 assessed valuation and banks with 
$2,000,000 on deposit. Just one moment more. I am not going to 
read all these reports before me. I say this in justification of the 
position I have taken at the invitation of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. I have many cases here of similar char- 
acter to those I have rea And it seems to me they are almost iden- 
tical on the question of contribution which should be made by the 
locality before any r is made. I have no desire to tres- 
pass upon the time of the committee, but I shall occasionally refer to 
matters as they come up during the reading of the bill which I think 
ought to be explained. i 


Amendment to strike out rejected. 
TANGIER CHANNEL, VA., $16,434. 
(Doc. No. 107.) 


Tangier Island is a small marshy tract somewhere in Chesa- 
peake Bay—just where the engineer sayeth not, excepting it 
is 15 miles from Crisfleld, Md. 

RP egg general elevation of the island is only about 2 feet above high 

e 

We are enlightened as tọ the importance of the project by 
the engineer’s illuminating remark that— 
this case is Identical with that of Twitch Cove. 

We read on page 7 of the report: 


Unfavorable reports, as a result of preliminary examinations made 
with a view to dredging a el, were made in 1891 and 1899. 


However, the district engineer who now examines the project 
offers to go half way on a poor proposition by saying: 

If an anchorage be found necessary, local interests should either 
provide it or contribute to its construction. 

He concludes by recommending a 4-foot channel, to cost 
$8,525. The brass-buttoned chief decides, however, that Uncle 
Sam should supply the anchorage, against the recommendation 
of the district official, and so a project discarded in 1891 and 
1899 is now accepted and the recommended appropriation is 
doubled, without any contribution. What is $16,434 to the 
Chief of Engineers on June 13, 1913? 

Amendment to strike out rejected. 

OYSTER CHANNEL, VA., $11,250, 
(H. Doc. No. 209.) 

Oyster is a small village, says the report, in Accomac County, 

Va. 


in Easton are not asked 


for over a century over a “mud flat about three-fourths of a 
mile across, which is nearly bare at low water,“ all of which 
indicates that any venturesome oyster seeking to get into the 
Atlantic Ocean at low water will not get his feet wet while 
crossing the bar. 


The community hypnotized the engineer and 


The succulent bivalve has been traveling to civilization. 


the Rivers and Harbors Committee into a contribution of 
$11,250 from the Government, provided Oyster contributes an 
equal amount. The proposition of contribution invoked is 
praiseworthy, but just why Oyster’s mud flat should be re- 
moved and just why Oyster should be made to contribute one- 
half of the cost, if so, are secrets locked up in the brain of 
the engineer who passes by ill-smelling fertilizer factories 
that are cared for by the Government to take it out on the 
inoffensive oyster. 
LOCKLIES CREEK, VA., $4,100. 
(Doc, No. 612.) 

It is a shame to pick out this $4,000 item which is less than 
one-thousandth of the total appropriation contained in the 
bill. I expect to reach some bigger projects in a few minutes, 
but these items are pointed out, among scores of like character, 
in order that the House and the people of the country may 
know what trifling work occupies the time of United States engi- 
neers. Locklies Creek is another “ estuary ” about 14 miles long. 
It is not a town nor village, but some one told the engineer that 
3,000 tons pass up and down the estuary every year, carried 
by skiffs or gasoline boats. Locklies Creek wants $4,100, and 
a report is made on the project by Frederic V. Abbot, colonel 
Corps of Engineers, senior member of the board present. The 
board’s report was based upon a survey by W. C. Langfitt, 
lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, pages 5 to 7. This re- 
port was forwarded by W. M. Black, who is colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, page 7. 

Before the survey was decided upon by the War Department, 
according to the report, Lieut. Col. W. C. Langfitt, Corps of 
Engineers, made a preliminary examination of Locklies Creek, 
Va., as appears from page 3 of the report. This examination 
was sent from Washington to New York to William T. Rossell, 
colonel, Corps of Engineers, division engineer, who concurred 
(p. 5), under date of December 26, 1912. To show that he had 
not changed his mind, William T. Rosselli, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, senior member of the beard, acting for the board, on 
January 20, 1913, confirmed his individual action, whereupon 
Edward Burr, colonel, Corps of Engineers, Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers, also agreed (p. 2). Thereupon Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War, transmitted the report to the Speaker. 


And so forth. 
SCUPPERNONG RIVER, N. C., $33,900. 


(Doc. 1196, 62d Cong.) 

We now reach North Carolina, with its 25 hungry projects, 
among which the Scuppernong grape contends with the tooth- 
some oyster of Virginia for popular favor at the cash drawer 
of the Treasury. 

The report says (p. 9) between the construction of the Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad in 1908 and the financial panic that 
year river commerce was reduced 82 per cent. Scuppernong 
Rivers commerce suffered from both calamities, so to speak. 
On page 8 appears a rather pretentious statement of river 
freight; but after deducting lumber, fertilizer, and heavy goods 
that can be easily handled by present service, it shows the 
traffic in 1908 to be 2,213 tons and in 1909 4,151 tons. On page 
4 appears the engineer's statement that within the past five 
or six years its inhabitants have awakened.” The period is 
inserted by myself, although the real period dates back to the 
days when Sir Walter Raleigh landed on Roanoke Island, near 
Scuppernong, several centuries ago. From the report (p. 7) 
it appears the inhabitants woke up long enough in 1910 to get 
a balance of $27,750, which went into the Scuppernong from 
the Government Treasury. To prove the meritorious character 
of the project on this creek the engineer reports (p. 11): 


The banks are low and swampy, . about 13 feet above the 
water surface, and in most cases defin only by living growths of 
trees and water brush— 


This is an engineer’s imaginative description of the Scupper- 
nong, not of the Dismal Swamp. Continuing he says: 

A considerable amount of snagging will be uired, and at the pro- 

cut-offs heavy must be done, e necessary snagging 
been included in the estimates. 

The truthful engineer should have added that the best exhibi- 
tion of snagging connected with the project is evidenced when 
$33,800 is snagged out of the Treasury for this creek. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

DEEP CREEK, N. c., $5,400. 
(Doc. No. 1362, 62d Cong.) 

This is another of North Carolina’s 25 scoops from the United 
States Treasury. In the debate on the items of the bill Bennett 
Creek got past me, but is entitled to be considered after Deep 
Creek is cleaned up or washed out with this $5,400 appropria- 
tion. The following extract from the discussion occurred over 
this item on March 23: 


Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I will say there is a very interesting line 
of reading for anyone who will take up these matters, as I did on the 
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advice of members of the committee, to ascertain the facts. I have 
been endeavoring to do that; but no matter what I present here, no 
matter how absurd the conditions, no matter what local service is to 
be given, in every case the committee is weber. As the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] well said, there will not be a chance to get 
anything in or out-of s bill. It is locked in and you have thrown 
away the key. But I just want to say a word about Deep Creek as 
long as L can not get back to Bennett Creek. The district officer says 
that the annual commerce of the locality is estimated at 2,000 tons. 
Think of it! Such a tremendous amount! That commerce is at present 
handled by rail through Scuppernong. That is the town of the Scup- 


pernong fra e I read: 

“The division engineer is of opinion that this short stream is un- 
worthy of improvement y the United States.” 

Mr. MurpocK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. Murpock. As the gentleman read I caught it that the division 
officer said that this was inadvisable. 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. I read again: 

“The division engineer is of opinion that this short stream is un- 
worthy of improvement by the United States.” 

Mr. Munůbock. Did the Chief of Engineers overrule this man? 

Mr. Farmar. So 1 understand. Yes. Reading further we find: 

“3. There is a population of about 700 within 3 miles of the stream, 
the principal occupation being farming. The annual commerce is estl- 
mated at 2,000 tons, valued at $157,000, which commerce is at present 
handled by rail through Scuppernong. In connection with his pre- 
liminary examination, the district officer gave a public hearing, at which 
interested parties eae the needs of improvement, and on June 3 
Hon, J. H. SWALL, M. C., came before the board for a similar purpose.“ 


It is interesting to learn that the division engineer and the 
board refused to budge, even for a Congressman. But for“ ways 
that are dark” our attention is now directed to the report of 
Gen. W. H. Bixby, Chief Engineer, who engineered things at 
Washington on February 8, 1913, while Congress was in session. 
It is also a pleasure to note that in giving weighty considera- 
tion to Deep Creek, Gen. Bixby laid aside his multifarious duties 
connected with the $7,235,710 Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
and the $68,000,000 canalization of the Ohio River, together 
with the $275,000,000 improvement of the Mississippi River. 
Gen. Bixby did not intend to allow a sparrow to fall unnoticed, 
providing any M. ©. had an interest in Deep Creek. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

NORTHEAST, CAPE FEAR RIVER, $38,375, 
(Doc. No. 1356, 62d Cong.) 

This is another of those 25 raids on the Treasury by North 
Carolina. The river with this long name is not a river at all; 
only a creek, on which the Duplin, a dwarfed apology for a 
steamboat, makes two trips each week. I can not do justice to 
this report. The cloven hoof leaves its trace from beginning 
to end. 

I will quote from the discussion of this item on the floor of 
the House March 23, and supplement it with one paragraph 
from the report: 

Mr. Frean. Mr. Chairman, I realize it is perfectly useless to move 
to strike out that paragraph, no matter what state of facts is 7555 
sented here. Yet I feel it is my duty in this connection to explain 
that this is one of those fertilizer cases where you are asked to expend 
$38,375 in order that three companies may be helped out—compa- 
nies that haye a commerce of 113,700 tons, The report says that con- 
siderable interest has been manifested in securing an extension of gesp 
water for a further distance of about 13 miles; that on this strete 
are located several important fertilizer factories oy agg BB combined 
commerce estimated at 113,700 tons. ‘The board states that the three 
fertilizer factories now have a considerable tonnage that would be 


affected by a more commodious channel; that such a channel would 
result in a material saving in the handling of their heavier commodi- 


tles. 

Well, I suppose it would. To continue: 

“Tt appears that these concerns would be directly benefited, while the 
general public would be indirectly benefited by the work. After mature 
consideration the board reports that in its opinion it is advisable for 
the United States to undertake the construction of a channel 150 
feet wide and 22 feet agep: as proposed by the district officer, provided 
tocaron other interests will contribute one-half of the cost of first con- 
struction.” 

Mate 5 ask the chairman of the committee if they contributed one- 


Mr, Smart. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer the question. 

Mr. Frear. I am directing my inquiry to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. Payne, A high private will not do. 

Mr, Sparkman, I have not had time to look that over. 

Mr. Frear. Then I will accept the answer of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The ċlerk of the committee tells me that the 
localities have contributed one-half. 

Mr. Fnnan. An excellent provision, it seems to me, and it ought to 
be in practically every proposition; but I do not think the Government 
of at United States should expend 538,375 to help out fertilizer 
‘actories. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ennan. Les. 

Mr. Murpock, Does the gentleman mean to say that the only people 
who will be benefited by this expenditure of $38,375 are private 


fertilizer companies? 

Mr. Funn. Three fertilizer companies, says the report of the engi- 
neer. Of course it is a mighty g thing to have some one here to get 
those things through Congress, if Buy want to vote them, but it does 
seem to me there ought to be a limit to the character of 8 
that are made by this Congress or any other Congress, d 
the gentlemen on the other side, who have made professions of economy 
in their platform, to explain the necessity for this Appropriation and 
to show a better record than is being made on this appropriation bill. 

Mr. CaLLAWAT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman yield? 


an call on 


Mr. Frear. Certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman not think that possibly the 
fertilizer companies with whom we were- dealing in New Jersey on 
Saturday, dealt with the fertilizer companies in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and that they will deal with the other fertilizer com- 
panies all the way around the coast? 

Mr, FREAR, Well, in some way or other fertilization has had a 
wonderfal effect on the growth of the appropriations here. I move 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 


Tae motion was rejected. 

And this concluding paragraph from the report of Capt. Rand 
mons how the Treasury is raided. Ae says, on page 8 of the 
report: r 


9. The interested concerns, the fertilizer manufacturers, ask this 
particularly that they may be relieved from extra costs, on vessels for 
incoming cargo chartered to Wilmington. which in many cases refuse 
to go to the works, which they contend are not on Wilmington Harbor, 
to which their charter reads. ‘These interests hope that the congres- 
sional legislation for the improvement will be so worded as to make 
the portion of the river past their wharves part of Wilmington Harbor. 
This does not, however, seem to me a compelling reason—apparently 
the same result could be more readily effected by local and State legis- 
lation extending the boundaries of the city of Wilmington to include 
the works and removing restrictions preventing erection of fertilizer 
works within the city limits so far as applied to the district where they 
now are—thus incidentally bringing them within the taxable area, 
possibly why they ey it done by congressional action. 

10. On this part of the river there is little, if any, opportunity for the 
establishment of general transportation wharves, terminals, or transfer 
facilities, and no probability that such will ever be needed. The harbor 
would here be purely an industrial one for the benefit of the materials 
utilized in manufacturing interests immediately on its banks, and they 
can be relied on to provide such terminals as they may need. 


Motion to strike out rejected. 
ON THE RAGING NORTHEAST RIVER, 
Before leaving this remarkable river, for which Uncle Sam 18 
handing out cash from his strong box, I quote literally from the 
Army Engineers’ Report for 1913, pages 496 and 497. 


19. Northeast and Black Rivers, and Cape Fear River above Wil- 
mington, N. C.—(a) Northeast River, a tributary of Cape Fear River, 
rises in the northern part of Duplin County and flows in a general 
southerly direction, emptying into the Cape Fear River at Wilmington. 
Length of river, 130 miles. Section under improvement, from mouth to 
Kornegays Bridge, 103 miles. Distance from mouth to Bannermans 
Bridge, 48 miles; to Hallsville, 88 miles, to Kornegays Bridge, the 
head of navigation, 103 miles. 

s 


* * kd * . 


$ 

Amount expended on present project up to June 30, 1913, was $33,- 
738.86, of which $10,687.96 was for improvement and $32,050.00 for 
maintenance, 

Received from rent, sales, etc., $243.33. 

As a result of the expenditures to date, the channel has been cleared 
wherever needed. Six feet of water can be carried to Bannermans 
Bridge and 3 feet to Crooms Bridge during all stages of the water. 

From Crooms Bridge to Cate mts Bridge, the head of navigation, 
the river is so shallow that navigation is practicable only when the 
water is up. This is liable to occur at any time, but during the sum- 
mer low stages usually prevail. 

8 * 8 5 de 15 MP . 9 1292 is 6 1 to 
ooms Bridge, 3 feet; to Hallsville, 0.5 feet; to Kornegays Bridge 
(the head of navigation), 0.1 foot. e 2 


From the report we are solemnly told that after spending 
$32,050.90 on this North Carolina “ project” the Government 
has obtained a depth of 5 inches at Hallsville, and 15 miles 
further up the river, at the end of the “project” and head of 
navigation, we have secured (in the channel) a depth of 1 
inch—all for $32,050.00. The report says so. Nor is this a 
page from Hans Andersen’s fairy tales. It is from the “Report 
of Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 1913. In three 


parts. Part 1.” 
LUMBER CREEK, N. C., $2,000. 
(Doc. No. 138.) 

This is another of the 25 petty propositions given by the 
committee to North Carolina. I quote from page 3 of the 
nine-page engineers’ report: : 

Under appropriations amounting to $19,000 inis river was cleared 
of the worst snags and obstructions as far ap as Lumberton, a dis- 
tance of 70.7 miles, during the period 1889-1897, since which time no 
work has been done. It appears that iiitle advantage was taken of 
the improvement, The river is narrow, shallow, in places ‘tortuous, 
and is obstructed by snags and sunken logs. Thirty-five bridges cross 
this stream between turnpike bridge and its mouth, only one of which 
has a draw. The others would have to be raised or provided with 
draws in order to fit the river for navigation. 

2, It appears there is Üttle demand for the improvement of he 
river for actual navigation, the a object being the realization’ 
of the hope that it would result in a reduction of existing railroad’ 
freight rates. The physical characteristics of the stream are such 
that it can not be improved at reasonable expense to an extent that 
will permit a boat line to operate spine & And, furthermore, the 
Little Peedee River, over which any through business would have to 
pass, has eyen less depth than the Lumber River, and until it is 
deepened the improvement of Lumber River would be of little value, 
The district officer is of opinion that Lumber River is not worthy of 
improvement at this time, and in this view the division engineer 
concurs. 

3. Interested parties were informed of the unfavorable report of 
the district officer and given an opportunity of submitting their views 
to the board, but no communications on the subject have been received. 

4. It seems clear from the 8 of this stream and from a 
study of the condition of the Little Peedee, over which commerce 


1914. 


would have to be carried, that only a very Reet ret navigation could 
be developed, except at very great cost, and it is not probable that if 
a moderate improvement were made that the river would be used to 
aur considerable extent. Experience on other shallow streams indi- 
cates that it would not be profitable for a boat line to operate lon: 
distances on the draft of water that could be expected. In view o 
the foregoing, the board concurs in the opinion that it is not advisable 
at this time for the United States to undertake the improvement of 
Lumber River from its mouth to the turnpike bridge over said river. 

5. In compliance with law, the board reports that there are no 
questions of terminal facilities, water power, or other related subjects 
having sce material bearing upon the improyement of navigation at 


this locali 

For the Ws. T. ROSSELL, 

Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Senior Member o the Board. 

It took nerve for Gen. Bixby to overturn that report, but he 
was equal to the task of recommending $2,000, and that amount 
is filched out of the Treasury by this reprehensible proposition. 

BENNETT CREEK, N. C., $6,000. 
(Doc. No. 1362, 62d Cong.) 

This is another of the 25 projects tbat go to North Carolina. 
It should not be overlooked that the State gets in all 
$1,507,075, and that means getting money from Washington in 
earnest. Like the Scuppernong and several other creeks which 
run to the Federal Treasury, this is some creek. The 10-page 
report comments on the influence of Albemarle Sound, and 
Says (p. 4): 

The fluctuations of the surface level are due entirely to the effect 
of the winds reducing the level for several days at a time to two feet 
or more below normal level 
from which it further appears that some wind blows across 
Albemarle Sound, as I have said during this debate, based on 
my personal experience. We are advised by the report that a 
boat manages to get up the creek once a week and that Gates- 
ville has 300 people, more or less, there or thereabouts, from 
which it is fair to presume it has approximately 60 voters 
who are interested in this project. The report says that the 
bold navigators who ride the main on Bennett Creek are 
troubled by overhanging boughs and leafy branches which ob- 
scure the view. These should be cut down by Uncle Samuel’s 
engineers. Logs and snags also abound. So says the report, 
page 5. Ninety per cent of the creek’s commerce consists of 
logs, which accounts for the snags and overhanging boughs. 

Gen. Bixby recognizes true merit when it knocks at his 
office door, and so when the creek’s many good points haye 
been reviewed by him he dashes off his approval. After which 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, temporarily occupying 
the rôle of the Ways and Means Committee, adopts the report, 
so that Bennett Creek is on the map and another of North Caro- 
lina’s 25 projects has been snatched from the burning. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

NEWBEGUN CREEK, N. C., $5,000. 
(Doe. No, 24.) 

This engineering scheme—another of North Carolina’s new 25 
waterway projects—will not be found on all maps. It can bé 
located, however, on the engineer's map in the back of the 
report, 

No cities, towns, or villages mar the quiet of its slumbers. 
It differs from Tennysons Brook, because this creek sometimes 
flows backward instead of always joining the rushing river. A 
tributary of Pasquotank, the waters of the Newbegun reach 
Albemarle Sound when the wind goes down. This seemingly 
strange circumstance is explained by the engineers’ report, 
page 4, wherein it is stated that— 


the creek varies with the level of Albemarle Sound, which is largely 
influenced by the wind, and unfavorable winds may cause wavialious 
of 2 feet above or below mean level. 


This is a variation of 4 feet between extreme levels, caused 
by the wind on Albemarle Sound. In order that full weight may 
be given to this remarkable engineering discovery it is noted 
that the sound only changes 2 feet when Bennett Creek is under 
consideration, but although this is the same sound and the same 
engineer we differentiate upon learning that this is a different 
wind over on Newbegun Creek. 

Notwithstanding the name of this creek is up to date. The 
report shows (p. 5) that this is its first discovery and exami- 
nation by Congress, although 30 years ago an attempt was made 
to Improve the bar.” In this connection it will be remembered 
oN North Carolina claims some adyantages for its dispensatory 
system, } 

The report only asks for a 6-foot channel over the mud bar, 
whereas any unfavorable wind will reduce the level 2 feet, 
leaving the bar bare between the crest of waves. But this is 
a minor matter from an engineering standpoint. i 

NORTH CAROLINA COURTS THE LIMELIGHT, 

I dislike to leave the creeks and winds of Albemarle Sound 

without expressing a hope that I may be able to return to its 
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familiar surroundings when we pass through the Albemarle and 
Chesapeake Canal. Bearing on occasional lectures, to which 
members of the committee subjected me because of my pre- 
sumed unfamiliarity with these projects, I submit the following 
contribution from the Rxconb of March 23, in which the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, with searching sarcasm, rebuked my 
lack of information: 


Mr. Frrar. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALE. No; I can not yield * * I will not yleld unless 
the gentleman has some question to ask me that indicates some knowl- 
edge of the subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Frear. Very well; I will reply in my own time. 


Bie few moments later I secured the floor, and the RECORD 
ows: 


Mr. Ferrar, Mr. Chairman, as I stated a moment ago, we have re- 
ceived lectures here quite constantly from the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and allow me to say to the committee that the gentleman 
— 3 75 the proud distinction of having the high-water mark of appro- 
priations in this bill. 

With one exception, he has more appropriations to his credit than 
any other man. And it does not become any Member here to lecture 
anyone else, nor for him to presume upon the lack of intelligence or 
judgment of 1 Member. For instance, he made a gross error a 
moment ago. e said the gentleman from Wisconsin knew nothing 
about this pe Albemarle Sound. Why, I lived there. I know Kitty 
Hawk and I know Albemarle Sound 5 as well as the gentleman does. 
I lived in the most God-forsaken place in the whole world, and was 
sent there to the sandy, dreary coast at Kitty Hawk, where the Wright 
brothers afterwards went in order to be free from interference or obser- 
vation by civilized beings while trying their fying machine. There is 
nothing there except a great expanse of sand. Albemarle Sound is sub- 
ject to a rise of 2 feet from the wind when it blows across toward the 
mainiand. 

Mr. SMALL. What were 8 doing down on that sand? 

Mr, Frear. I was employed as a telegraph operator in the Signal 
Service of the Government at Kitty Hawk. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to know when you were last there. 

Mr. Frear. Now, the question I have in mind is this: It is known to 
2 man, if not to the gentleman who comes from that State, that it 
is absolutely a mud bottom, and I have gone over it frequently, some- 
times in a canoe. The mud would not bold an anchor. The rise of the 
waves in Albemarle Sound, as shown by my repar here, is 2 feet by 
the wind, and that proposed canal offers practically no protection to 
small craft in rough weather. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, It was 7 feet in the gentleman's own town last De- 
cember, was it not? 

Mr. FREAR. I have forgotten the exact figures. But it seems to me 
it is not the duty of the gentleman from North Carolina fate. SMALL], 
with the abundance of appropriations he has secured, to lecture every” 
one who wants to investigate some of the facts in regard to the bill. 
We have rights here. We are sent here by our constituents, and my 
constituents are paying toward that $800, appropriation for a worth- 
less canal, and they want to know what they are getting in return 
for their money. I can tell them from my own knowledge that they 
will get very little in return, and my judgment is not based upon any 
sieners statement nor infiuenced by fear or favor. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, there are a number of objectionable appropria- 
tions, and I may refer to one or two in the North Carolina gentleman's 
State. I will be very glad to do so. I have been trying to keep out 
of this discussion, but when gentlemen on the floor twit us about our 
lack of knowledge on these subjects, let me assure them that we are 
here seeking the best information that we can get, and we are not 
bound-by any report of the engineers; we want the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not interested in any of these . 
I do not want to hurt the feelings of any gentleman, have not a 
particle of interest in one here, in Wisconsin, or elsewhere. It does 
not make any difference to me, but I want to inquire, and the country 
is entitled to know, why we are paying out $43,000,000 for these ap- 
propriations and getting so little in return. I am willing to give an 
appropriation to any place where it Is justified. But 25 appropriations 
in a single State, for the purpose simply of getting something for con- 
stituents, must be paid for by the rest of the country. Millions of dol- 
lars are wasted in this bill, and I am trying to gét at the facts, and 
object to being lectured because of my inquirſes. 5 


MANY WASTEFUL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. Chairman, I have presented nearly a score of venal, waste- 
ful projects contained in this bill, which we learn from the 
committee have been approved by Army engineers, indorsed by 
local representatives, accepted by the committee, and are to be 
financed by the Federal Treasury. 

The facts have been recited at some length because they are 
small grafts, given to serve favored localities, to benefit par- 
ticular constituencies, but of no material service or value to 
general navigation. These items have been selected at random 
and they cover a variety of projects approved because of the 
influence behind them. They are not isolated cases, for investi- 
gation reveals they are characteristic of a majority of smaller 
projects. 

Many others along the Atlantic Coast, some large and some 
small, I would gladly present for your consideration, but I 
believe enough have been offered to give a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of how these particular appropriations are wasted. 

Some worthy harbor projects along the coast, and others 
not so worthy, are necessarily crowded into the bill in order 
to get a strong resistless force behind the 1914 pork barrel. 
I will refrain from adding any more small river items to those 
already criticized excepting to give one or two river projects 
farther down the coast which present differing conditions and 
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the different methods employed of artistically bleeding Uncle 
Samuel, 

By way of parenthesis let me at this point offer a brief 
quotation from a distinguished Senator. It will be found on 
page 3527 of the Recarp for 1901, when the River and Harbor 
bill for that year was under discussion. I offered it without 
comment on March 21; I reoffer it for your thoughtful consid- 
eration. The South Carolina Senator said: 


The Mississippi itself has quit- having any steamboats on it almost, 
and the whole scheme of river improvement is a humbug and a steal; 
but if zo are going to steal, let us divide it out, and do not go to com- 


ph 

That this opinion of the bill was not alone shared by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina just quoted, permit me 
to give a brief extract from the 1901 Rxconb, page 3547, wherein 
a distinguished Senator from Maryland was discussing a river 
and harbor bill that did not approach the iniquities contained 
in this $76,000,000. proposition before us. Speaking with all 
the fervor of honest indignation, he said: 


worst of its kind and character that has 
by at Shay pn there have been bad bills of his kind and 
character before. ean ee Berg a 1 5 and paros ae was 
ears pr an e p agains e Congress 
Which 5 it and defeated for 8 3 a hundred Members 
of the legislative body that had engaged t measure, But this bill is 
worse 7 8 Its prototype of 5 
It is for that reason that I have bec ne this oin hour to sound 
the note of warning to you, to tell you that the people will not forever 
stand silently by and see this reckons, this wasteful expenditure of 
their money. It is a See that can not be defended by Congress. 
It is a measure that should be defeated by Congress, and I hope we 
shall be able to defeat it 


That same castigation is merited by the pending bill but I 
must hasten along in the discussion, to explain a unique proposi- 
tion which follows: 

KISSIMMEE CREEK OR RIVER, FLA., $47,000. 
(Doe. No. 137.) 

The illuminating disclosures affecting this real-estate project 
of an ex-Member of Congress appears in the Recorp from the 
debate on March 23: 


“Improving Kissimmee River, Fla., in accordance with the report 
submitted aon House Document No. 137, Sixty-third Congress, first ses- 


Mr. Abya “Mr. Chairm: I move to strike out ae pore. 
is the last matter I am going to present to-day. the athe 
men kindly for their patience and 5 You will at least give me 
eredit for having confined myself to the questions under 979 
that I bave not 2 polities or tariff. I read from the report of the 
engineers, on eee S 

“4. The Kissimmee River has been under improvement since 1903 
under a project which provides for a channel 3 deep and from 30 
to 60 feet wide from the town of Kissimmee to Fort Bassenger. The 
pended o 28 In ine eee 120,480. about 2 feet. There has been ex- 

Th on the pro a 
pen 5. his Botani ry examination under the act of 1909 
‘the distetet officer reports that three small steamboats drawing about 2 2 


rated at ordinary low 

A ceases during lon 1 — 1 

Tess ‘appears to 727851 1 N of = lent handled, on the Kis- 

er and 80,000 tons è town o 

440 this creek in 1907 there were oe 8 of any. 8 In 

1908 it was dry for five months, an 2 from Illinois 

well su N z a few days ago, it 3 > insured against fire. 
7 ea 


on page 15, I want to read a letter from G. F. Kribbs, dated 
at a Akari- Fla., March 27, 1909. It is as follows: 
KISSIMMEE, FLA., March 27, 1909. 


Dran Str: The tract of land I 8 to you is the Fort Gardner 
lands, 25,839 acres, and is owned, be raais 3 by E. W. vant he 
& Co. Delp Ind. These lands Iie kes oe Hatchen 
‘and Kissimmee, and on on the east side of the Kissimmee River, and * 
35 miles sonth of this place, the nearest shipp t. 

At the present time they have our county surveyor engaged in run: 
ning lines Pond staking it off into 40-acre lots for sale to settlers from 
the North and West. At the same time they are having levels estab- 
ee ee ae es es tng drainage. The great bulk of 
aese Taly AN up by 3 settlers as soon as tation facili- 
ties become adequate and permanent. The work now being done, and 
to be done, is with the reasonable expectation that th the waterw: will 
be improved, so as to give an all-the-year-round channel of 3 t or 
more. 

As you no doubt have learned b; onal inspection, there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of n comprising the Kis- 
simmee Valley, lying ready for the plow when the time comes that its 
products can be sent to market with reasonable e m facilities. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


(Formerly Rep. 28th Pa. Dist. in S3 oe 84 0 Cong. ) 


Mr. J. M. BRAXTON 
United States . Office, Jacksonville, Fla. 

On that condition the people are going down to settle on a stream 
that is dry eight months out of the year. 

Here is a proposition to sell these iands ya settlers from the North 
and West, a real estate d and if this improvement is not 
made the land can not be sol 

Mr. Doxovax. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman what is 
the name of that river? I lost the name. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman * find it in the first 

rugraph, beginning on line 3, on page 25 of the bill the Kissimmee 

ver. 


Mr. ee Did the gentleman oe! that eight months of the year 
this stream Is dry, with no water in i 
My 9 Those are the statistics here In the engineer's report. 
NOVAN. And this great Committee on Rivers and Harbors bas 
saan 3 * 2 for that 3 52 
t is all—just $47,000. 
bor Then the . is to be commended that it has 
not 8 it half a million dollars. I[Laughter 

Mr. Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, it Is true that there Is very little 
water in portions of that river during several months of the year, but 
it is also true that there is a t deal of water in it during other 
months of the year. It is further true that the river runs K art of 
the 15 5 through a lake section, which will furnish plenty of water 
when this improvement is made. I do not say that it would furnish 
enough water then to navigate the stream the year around, for I do 
not think it would. There is a system of improvements, however, in 
contemplation * . That, however, is for the future; but at 
present the walsh ma is to give for several months in the year sufficient 
water to en 8 71000 from Kissimmee down to Lake Okechobee. 

here are 71,000 tons of commerce on this river now; but I 
thought the period of ‘navigation was a little more than four months 
in the year, as the gentleman sa: 1 

Mr. FREAR. I take that from the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Assuming that to be correct, if we have 71,000 tons 
of commerce there for four months in the year, we ought to double that 
amount of tonnage when we increase the period of navigation to eight 
Ni in the FEN 


Mr. 8 Is the nn — Florida familiar with the con- 
as tod there? 
BPARKMAN. airig so 
Me HENSLEY. Does the gentleman admit that this stream is dry as 
much as six months of the year? 

. SPARKMAN, Oh, no; not dry. The water is too low for naviga- 
tion several months of the year, but this improvement is expected to 
remedy that to quite an extent. 

Mr. Mann. The item just preceding this is in reference to the Okla- 
waha River. I will ask the gentleman H that is not the most beautiful 
river in the world? 


Mr. Cox. Oh, no; the Tombighee is. 
SPARK MAN. "do or as my knowledge extends, excepting two other 
rivers in my 7 can say it is the most bea peantifal river in the 


Mr. Maxx. = pared to say that that is the most beautiful 
river I ever 8 of, but I would like to ask the 0 further 
about the Kissimmee River—whether that is not sweetest river 


Mr. 88 = gs org from its name I should say p 
Mr. 5 is made on the Oxlawaha River, 
will it — F. Its beauty? 
i PARKNAK No. I should think it would add to its beauty, if 


The IRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

And the Rivers and Harbors Committee with knowledge that 
this is a real-estate proposition to catch suckers “from the 
North and West” to settle on a stream dry eight months in 
the year, gets away with the goods. As the sheriff of my 
county once said of a cracksman who blew the safe and stole 
the owner's horse to carry away his swag, “Can you beat it?“ 

Motion to strike out rejected. 


OKLAWAHA RIVER, FLA., $733,000, 
(Doc. No. 514.) 

This little ‘ver asks for the modest sum of $733.000, cash 
$175,000 and $12,000 annual maintenance, a total investment 
of three-quarters of a million dollars. Generous engineers 
have already spent $47,516 on this project. Edw. Burr, the 
autocrat of the Treasury vaults, says (on p. 3): 


The first a F 
tions sufficient to complete the work’ (estimated 
four years. 


A pork rind by any other name would smell as sweet. Let 
the Recorp speak to itself. On March 21, while discussing 
another item, the following colloquy occurred with the chair- 
man of the committee, during debate: 


t appro- 
$733,000) 


miles from navigation for the rpose 


ieee gone off a hundred 
8 p roducts to market. The gentleman from Florida has an 


1 what did the gentleman say the gen- 


Mr. PREAR. I trit the gentleman from Florida bad an instance of 
276 700 850 f delle of which he spoke yesterday, an appropriation of over 
believe, to bring products a distance of 100 miles—oranges, 
for Pinta ce, and things like that—down a small stream to the St. 
ohn: ver. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. „ihe gentleman refers to Ocklawaba River. 
FREAR. I not know before yesterday that it was in the 
a iiet istrie 


Mr. Sennan. The gentleman has about stated the fact. 

Mr. Frean. I desire to be correct. I am trying to state only facts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 3 from Pt hogs tint has 
expired. All time has expired on t amendment. he question is 
on agrecing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The Oklawaha River item was reached in the bill on March 
23 and the size of the appropriation, together with the character 
of this project, causes me 4 further insert from the Recorp: 


Mr. Fruar. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 
ihe — The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. The Cleric 
will rea 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
“Improving Oklawaha River, Fla., in accordance with the report sub- 


mitted in House Document No. 514, Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, $175,000." 

Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this paragraph. I 
dislike to criticize this item, because it is in the State of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors [Mr. SPARKMAN] and he has 
been exceptionally kind to us in his treatment of those who are making 
inquiries. The chairman of the committee referred to this item the 
other day and stated the facts to be substantially as I understand them. 
I tyes ee item ought not to be carried in the bill for reasons which I 
will state. 

As I understand it, the Oklawaha River is a stream about 94 miles 
long. which is to be dug out to an additional depth for the pare of 
helping the shipping of oranges. There are two or three things about 
8 projec, that are very interesting. I will make a brief statement 
about it. 

This is a crooked river, 94 miles long, emptying into the St. Johns. 
The Government has expended to date on the river $47,516.36. The 
commerce reported is 100,000 tons, four-fifths of which is floating logs. 
The net commerce exclusive of logs is stated on page 10 of House eu- 
ment 514, containing the engineer's N to be 20,000 tons. On page 
20 it is stated that there is no regular boat line. Providing a boat 
service of twice a week is guaranteed, the United States engineer in 
effect recommends the following Government expenditure : 


Estimated cost of improvements 
In addition to amount expended of 
Four years to build, interest 2 years, a 


Annual cost, 4 per cent interest-__-__-____.--..-__--------. 83, 716 
Maintenance charge „„“ 2, 000 
Operation expense, Including locks. „000 
Estimated annual expense to Government 60, 716 

Now, as to the benefits to come. The net boat commerce now is 
20,000 tons. (This seer is on the lower river, not affected by 
the project.) The estima There 


ed commerce is entirely 8 

is water power to be given to Kyle & Young. ere will be freight 
from 4,000 acres when reclaimed by Kyle & Young, who are among 
the vigorous advocates of this scheme, but the extent of prospective 
freight is entirely speculative. This project is proposed in order to 
get competitive freight rates without, however, guaranteeing any 
additional water commerce. The present freight rates are rates that 
the State of Florida should regulate and lower, wherever justified by 
the State railway commission. The project has high political indorse- 
ment, as appears from exhibits attached to the report. In justice to 
the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, let me say 
that it is not his. ow, there are one or two things here that do 
appear very interesting. I read from page 10 of this document: 

“This river has been under improvement since 1891, when a project 
was adopted for clearing the river of obstructions so as to give a 4-foot 
channel depth at mean low water from the mouth to Leesburg, a dis- 
tance of miles. This project was modified In 1907 by providing for 
a channel 6 feet deep at mean low water from the mouth of the river 
to the head of Silver Springs Run. The total expenditures have been 
$47.516.56, about one-half having been used for maintenance.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is now proposed to expend in addition the sum of 
$733,000, largely for the purpose of reducing railway freight rates 
when bringing oranges to market. There is not a single boat line on 
the river, and the only assurance asked by the Government is that a 
boat line shall be established, no contributions from local interests 
toward this $733,000. The river is a crooked stream, nearly 100 miles 
long. Nothing floating there to-day except occasional little boats; 
that is to say, no regular boat line. We are advised 20,000 tons of 
freight, outside of the logs and lumber, can be shipped and bas been 
shipped in the past and would be shipped in tha future without any 
additional expenditure by the Government. So it seems to me there 
is no question that this appropriation should not be made. I speak of 
this with some hesitation because of my admiration for the way in 
which we have been treated by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors; but I believe the proposition is without a particle 
of merit, while it involves an expenditure of practically three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
as to the extent of the navi 
two stretches of the river: 


ntleman is somewhat mistaken 
tion on that river. I may say there are 
irst, from the mouth, where it runs into 
the St. Johns, up to what is known as Silyer Springs Run; second, from 
the mouth of Silver Springs Run to Lake Zora. elow the mouth of 
Sliver Ae Run there is plenty of water for the purposes of com- 
merce. his improvement is almost entirely for the stretch above the 


mouth of that run, something like 30 or 40 mile. 
Mr. Frear. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I will, 
2 * * * . * * 


Mr. Frear, Does it not seem a pretty high amount to pay— nearly 
$20,000 a mile—for that particular part that needs to be improved— 
between 30 and 40 miles? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could answer the gentleman by saying no, but 
that is not all. I beleve, Mr. Chairman, the development of the 
country resulting from this improvement, extending as it does through 
that rich and beautiful lake region, 1 for itself many times over. 

Mr. Murpock. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr. Murpock. How far is it, as the crow flies, from the mouth of 
the Silver Springs landing to the St. John River? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Fifty-three miles. No; not as the crow files; I think 
it is not more than half that. 

Mr. Murdock. The gentleman from Wisconsin gave the length of the 
stream to be improved as 94 miles. I wanted to arrive at how 
crooked it is. Is it a very crooked river? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., The length of river to be improved is less than that. 

Mr. Monbock. Is there any railroad transportation there to-day? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; there are two railroads traversing the 
section. 

+ * . $ * . . 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the 


gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] to strike out the paragraph. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


WHO IS BENEFITED BY THE OKLAWAHA PROJECT? 

No disinterested man in his right senses will contend that the 
Oklawaha River $750,000 project will help a taxpayer or ulti- 
mate consumer in Apalachicola, Tallahassee, Tampa, or the 
Everglades.. It will not save a farthing to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine taxpayers out of every thousand living in Florida. 
Nor will it save a single penny to a consumer from Maine to 
Texas or Chicago to San Francisco. Who is to benefit from this 
piece of arrant nonsense? The Government is about to spend 
$750,000 to canalize 30 miles of a crooked stream, at the rate 
of $25,000 per mile. It will probably exceed the engineers’ esti- 
mates and cost $1,000,000 or more before it is completed. 

Who is this improvement for? J. D. Young’s 4,000-acre tract 
may be improved $200 to $300 per acre, an increase in value of 
$1,000,000. J. D. Young’s new water power the Government is 
about to construct may be worth several hundred thousand 
more. But that all goes to J. D. Young—or does it not? Who 
else along this “improvement” is to be cared for on this 
crooked-creek project, and why? 

Paraphrasing Mother Goose, who was wise in her day and 
generation compared with ourselyes— 

We have a crooked creek, that has a crooked name, and grabs a 
crooked million while in a crooked game; to make a crooked water 
power run up a crooked hill, it crooks your Uncle Samuel through a 
crooked river bill. 

Before leaving this project I desire to again refer to the 
engineer’s report. On page 25 of Document No. 514 is a very 
urgent letter, filed as an additional reason for the allowance of 
the $750,000 asked for this improyement, which includes the 
first year’s maintenance of $12,000. 

The Engineers Board, in order to clear its skirts apparently, 
attached the letter as an exhibit, the only one I have en- 
countered of that character during my reading of a hundred 
reports or more, aside from the Kissimee River project. I 
only quote the first part of the letter because it gives voice to 
a great calamity brought about by any disapproval of Maj. 
Slattery’s report upon this project which farther down in the 
correspondence we are assured is favored by Messrs. Kyle and 
Young. The remainder of the letter is too extended to be re- 
printed entire after having once appeared in full on page 25 of 
House Document No, 514: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, March 26, 1913. 

GENTLEMEN: In connection with your notice of March 11 rding 
Maj. Slattery’s report on the Oklawaha River to Lake Dora,” I would 
like to ask that you set a date for a hearing and arguments in this 
matter after April 7. I regard this as one of the most important im- 
provements to conside in Florida. 

believe it would be a great mistake, and little short of a calamity, 

to have Maj. Slattery’s report disapproved and this improvement de- 
nied. I wish to be heard on it and to submit the views of others. 

The view of others includes the disinterested expressions of 
Mr. Young, who has two letters printed asking the board to 
“reconsider their former conclusion.” The Board of Engineers 
reconsidered, and the man, Young, who owns 4,000 acres of re- 
claimed lands along the river and gets a free water power 
(all on page 14 of the report), is happy. What do you think 
about it? Is it worth the price? 


DENIED 15 MINUTES ON THE BILL, 


Mr. Chairman, I trust I may be pardoned if I have dwelt too 
long on the character of these small projects. As stated at 
the outset of the discussion, only a hurried examination has 
been given by me of these items. I do not remember ever 
having seen or heard of an engineer’s report until the bill was 
under discussion, with 9} hours given to the committee to tell 
us what is contained in these 66 pages to make a pull of 
$43,000,000 on Uncle Sam’s strong box, or $76,000,000 in all, 
counting new projects started. In a thoughtless moment I 
asked for 15 minutes in which to ask about this pork-barrel 
bill, of which I could learn nothing aside from a brief 10-page 
committee report. 

That report gives more space to tug smokestacks on the 
Potomac River and to anchorage grounds than to any appro- 
priation item. In fact, few projects are mentioned by name. 
After an extended discussion in the report about those smoke- 
stacks and anchorage grounds, it seemed the irony of fate to 
have both recommendations by the committee, so temperately, 
made, struck out on points of order. 

As shown by the Recorp, affairs of state required that the 
93 hours set aside for discussion of the bill should be devoted 
to the Panama Canal tolls and tariff question, so I found 
myself unable to get the 15 minutes in which to inquire about 
this $76,000,000 bill. A further reading of the committee re- 
port of seven pages contained a comforting assurance on page 
7 that the committee had “given every possible care to the 
consideration of the bill, having deyoted nearly 10 weeks to its 
active preparation and a much longer time in preliminary work, 
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during which many hearings by Representatives and citizens” 
were held. 

Upon inquiry I further learned that references to documents 
were inserted so the committee could conveniently refer to the 
report when answering casual inquiries, also that these docu- 
ments were dry reading. I have not found them entirely so, 
and if more time had been afforded I feel sure the committee 
would not have so frequently chided me for lack of information. 
In fairness to the committee, I may add that sometimes when 
making inquiries I did not disclose all I knew of different items, 
because I found committee members were inclined to go to the 
opposite extreme. 

At this stage of the discussion, Mr. Chairman, I pause to 
say I trust in the future to be better prepared, and wish to 
express thanks to many members who have spoken -kindly of 
my vigorous although unsuccessful efforts to amend the bill. 

With this brief apology, I shall leave the small apportion- 
ments of pork, so liberally scattered throughout the 66 pages 
of the bill, in order to turn attention to larger appropriations, 
and with my self-confessed handicap of unsophisticatedness, 
which has attracted frequent expressions of sympathy from 
committee members, I inyite your attention to larger and more 
important grafts—in amounts, if not in. principle. ? 


REGULATING FREIGHT RATES. 


Mr. Chairman, through the ingenious efforts of the engineer's 
office a newly discovered industry has become popular, because 
it affords a convenient chisel with which to break into the 
Treasury. It is called the “canalization of streams,” and its 
possibilities run from the Mississippit and Ohio Rivers to the 
‘Trinity and Coosa Rivers in the South, not to omit the beautiful 
Oklawaha. This scheme of canalization also includes the 
intercoastal-waterway project, which is warranted to clean up 
all the cash in the Treasury, together with everything received 
from the income tax. All other efforts to raid the Treasury, 
with the possible exception of the Mississippi $275,000,000 proj- 
ect, are Lilliputian compared with this canalitis that has 
wrapped its coils around Uncle Sam through the skillful aid 
of the engineer’s office. 

Before I discuss this particular hallucination, indulged in 
under the fallacious pretense that it will reduce railway rates, 
I desire to briefly consider factors that to-day enter into the 
control of railway rates. I do this modestly and yet with con- 
fidence that principles are stated correctly. I also appreciate 
that abler men of the House have given much study to the sub- 
ject. None of them, however, are found defending the canali- 
zation schemes contained in the rivers and harbors bill! 

Repeatedly we were warned that opposition to these canals 
would place us among the opponents of the shipping trust and 
friendly to oppressive railway domination. Every scheme, no 


matter how visionary or extravagant, hides behind the coat 


tails of the engineers’ department, and defends its existence 
with shouts against the railway bogy man. Any scheme of 
river improvement, however wasteful in its expenditures of 
public money and however useless in its purposes for actual 
navigation, finds itself immune because the railway “ill catch 
you if you don't watch out.“ The railways were once a factor 
in legislative halls, State and National, but their lobbyists have 
disappeared, and their presidents, directors, and stockholders 
all doff their hats respectfully when they enter the sanctum 
of Uncle Samuel's railway policeman, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The greatest railway official in the country has 
hot a tithe of the power to abstract money from the pockets 
of the people as has the brass-buttoned factotum who presides 
in the Army engineer's office: 
RAILWAY. LEGISLATION, 


My own State was one of the first to adopt legislation for 
the control and regulation of railways. In both branches of 
the legislature I aided my colleague, ex-Speaker LENROOT, in 
that fight. Under the leadership of Wisconsin’s senior Senator, 
LA FoLLETTE, we gained for Wisconsin one of the most compre- 
hensive and far-reaching railway laws in the country. 

During the struggle no favors were asked and none given. 
Every known weapon in the hands of the railways, from 

money to misrepresentation and vituperation, confronted the 
political fortunes of advocates of the bill. I digress to make 
this brief statement because of the insinuation made upon this 
floor that when we oppose vicious waste of money for idiotic 
ecanalization schemes we place ourselves under suspicion of 
being hooked up with railway interests. Such charges usually 
come from men who are ignorant of the truth or who are un- 
duly urging some shipping trust’s raid on the Treasury. I 
make no charges; neither will I be deterred from performing 
a plain duty in pointing out frauds contained within this bill. 
For a certificate of character as to my affiliations I refer you 


to the people of my own State, whose interests have never 
knowingly been misrepresented during the dozen years or more 
I have been intrusted with their keeping. 

It would be unbecoming a new Member to criticize older 
Members who are given to catch-phrase utterances regarding 
water competition. I do say, however, that while water com- 
petition may, in rare cases, affect present railway rates, its 
chief purpose of iteration and reiteration in connection with 
this bill is to throw dust into the eyes of the public while pork- 
barrel burglars rifle the Treasury. Either that or special 
pleaders must confess ignorance of that of which they speak. 
I assume this statement will be met by personal animadversion, 
a usual response offered on the floor during this discussion, but 
I offer that observation for the study of fellow Members who 
are disposed to inquire whether a bludgeon or stuffed club is 
being wielded by those who are threatening railways with 
competitive water rates, to be financed by the Federal Treasury. 

It is a familiar rule of law that railways are entitled to 
reasonable earnings for Services rendered the public—and no 
more. It is equally true that reductions in railway earnings, 
directed by law, when tantamount to confiscation of property, 
can not be enforced because of the constitutional protection. 
Tt is also a matter of common knowledge that a noncompen- 
satory rate at one or more points on the railway must be paid 
for or met by proportionately higher charges at other points 
in order that reasonable earnings may be maintained. I can 
not stop to split hairs on definitions, but am stating well-known 
principles governing railway transportation. 

RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES CONTROLLED BY LAW. 


If these principles are correctly stated it follows that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under its authority given 
by Congress, may determine freight rates on interstate traffic 
and can enforce its regulations and orders even to the extent 
of preventing railways from raising rates at water competitive 
points or elsewhere unless the railway ean show that its consti- 
tutional right has been invaded by compelling it to maintain 
insufficient rates. In other words, generally speaking, rail- 
ways doing an interstate business can not raise such rates, 
when they have once been reduced, without showing that exist- 
ing rates will not provide reasonable earnings. I quote from 
rene act to regulate interstate commerce, as amended June 29, 
1 8 


Progressive States throughout the country have extended this 
same authority to State commissions, and such commissions in 
their control ef intrastate rates have substantially the same 
jurisdiction over State traffic as is exercised by the Federal com- 
mission over interstate rates. I trust I may be pardoned for 
injecting this elementary statement of commission jurisdiction 
into the discussion and hope to justify a brief digression from 
the bill’s provision by pointing out the real remedy for unjust 
railway freight rates, fancied or real, and to show that it is not 
necessary to wait 41 years in Texas for the canalization of the 
Trinity River in order to get relief, if any relief is warranted. 
In view of the pathetic appeal over Trinity River's canal made 
before the Committee of the Whole House by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. Henry], I insert at 
this point in my remarks the powers reserved by the Texas con- 
stitution to the people of Texas to control rates (sec. 2, art. 10), 
and also an extract from sections 2 and 11 of the railroad com- 
mission law of Texas: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
(Art. 10.) 


Sec. 2. Railroads heretofore constructed, or which may hereafter be 
constructed in this State, are hereby declared public highways and rail- 
road companies common carriers. The legislature shall pass laws to 
reguiate railroad freight and passenger tariffs, to correct 3 and 
prevent bog discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight and 
ffs on the different railroads in this State, and enforce the 
same by adequate penalties, and to r accomplishment of these 
objects and purposes may provide and establish all requisite means and 
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cles invested with such powers as may be deemed adequate and 
advisable, 


TEXAS RAILROAD COMMISSION Law. 
(Rev. Stat., 1895.) 
(Art. 4562.) 
Sec. 2. The commission shall have power, and it shall be its duty, to 


‘fix to each class or subdivision of freight a reasonable rate for each 


railroad subject to this act for the transportation of each of said classes 


and subdivisions, 


Sec. 11. The commission shall make and establish reasonable rates for 
the transportation of passengers over each or all of the railroads sub- 
ject hereto, which rates shall not exceed the rates fixed by law. The 
commission shall have power to prescribe reasonable rates, tolls, or 
charges for all other services performed by any railroad subject hereto. 

I commend a study of these provisions to those gentlemen 
who so unsparingly criticized the exposure of the Trinity River 
‘canalization fraud. 

OKLAWAHA RIVER V. A RAILROAD COMMISSION, 

In like manner I quote from the railroad commission laws 
of Florida, sections 2888, 2893, and 2908. 

The laws of Florida are especially efficacious, and now that 
they are cited here the citizens of that historic State will be en- 


- abled to secure the interposition of the State railroad commis- 


sion. Then they can secure adoption of reasonable railway rates 
on the two systems that parallel or divide freight traffic with 
the hypothetical Oklawaha River commerce that is promised by 
an $800,000 Federal investment. The State railway commission 
may not be able to furnish J. D. Young free water power prom- 
ised him at Government expense on page 19 of Document No. 
514. The commission may even be so inconsiderate as to refuse 
to drain Young’s 4,000-acre tract, but all citizens having just 
claims against the railways for exorbitant charges can secure 
instant relief without waiting 4 years or 40 years for a crazy 
i aa pa or for the political aid of any official, State or 

e 

I append the Florida laws for convenient reference in the 

hope that the Senators from that State may see the lack of 
necessity for this $800,000 raid upon the Federal Treasury and 
will exclude the obnoxious item if it is passed by the House: 

LAWS RELATING TO RAILROAD COMMISSION OF STATE OF FLORIDA. 


sation for the transportation of as 
1 or for the use and transpo 


th as 


Providing any State fails to establish a strong State railway 
commission with power to control rates, the fault lies with 
the State, and the Federal Government ought not to be required 
to contribute toward the supposed needs of local shippers in 
an effort to create a fictitious water competition. 

Practically all the strenuous arguments for a share in this 
$76,000,000 pork barrel have been urged upon us in order that 
the Government may finance some hairbrained scheme for creat- 
ing water competition. The responsibility for unjust rates 
lies primarily with the State if it has failed to enact proper 
legislation under its constitutional power to do so. No rail- 
way freight rates can be raised unjustly to embarrass any 
community or any shipper of either State or interstate freight, 
providing the State exercises its powers and its proper func- 
tion of control. And the State, unless controlled by railway 
Influences, will afford relief in every instance. If controlled 
by the railways, the proper missionary work should be employed 
in cleaning out the State legislature rather than the United 
States Treasury. 

FREIGHT RATES SHOULD BE EQUITABLE. 

I will not cite authority for legislative control, because the 
Supreme Court decisions are familiar to every student of the 
subject, from the ois warehouse case and the Smith-Ames 
Nebraska case down ugh a long line of decisions to the 
present time. I desire, however, to suggest one further equi- 
table proposition that must be considered with raids on the 
Treasury under the slogan of water competition. It is true 


that railways sometimes reduce their rates on certain traffic 


to meet water competition, often below the actual cost of carry- 
ing. Wherever the railways have competed for the trafic they 
have driven river competition out of business, excepting in 
rare cases, as I shall show by indisputable statistics when 
I reach that branch of the discussion. I wish to present one 
unanswerable proposition that has become clearly defined within 
the past few years, since the Federal and State commissions 
assumed a positive control of freight rates by public carriers. 


Adopting the rule that only reasonable earnings will be author- 
ized by law, we are confronted with the proposition that when 
rates are reduced at water competitive points below the actual 
earrying charges, that the loss must be made up by overcharging 
shippers at noncompetitive points. 

It does not benefit the shipper at an inland point, nor does 
it help the ultimate consumer, who eventually pays the freight, 
to haye freight carried at a loss at some other point. Com- 
pared to any one shipper using water transportation for do- 
mestie traffic, a hundred or more are served by the railways, 
as will be shown by statistics I desire to submit. Artificial 
water competition may force railway rates down for a limited 
number of people affected by water competition, but 9 con- 
stituents out of every 10, on the average, of every Member 
upon this floor receive no benefit, direct or incidental, through 
this species of favoritism. On the contrary, the nine other 
unfortunate constituents are called upon to make good the 
railway losses occasioned by special favors to the one shipper 
at some river point. Adding insult to injury, the nine shippers 
are also called upon to foot the $76,000,000 bill which gives 
these special advantages to the one favored competitor. This 
is on the assumption that rates are lowered. As a matter of 
fact, not one scheme in a dozen, nor one dollar in a dozen so 
expended, has a particle of influence upon freight rates. In 
the exceptional case it may be pocketed by the favored shipper 
and benefit a subsidized shipping trust as objectionable as a 
railroad trust. 

Where actual water traffic exists through natural causes it 
is idle to claim that the shipper is not entitled to his advan- 
tage, but with the Government and State empowered to regu- 
late rates it is idle to contend that the Government should be 
made a goat to carry the load for any shipper. 

Hereafter I shall submit statistics showing that wherever 
railway and water competition have met at interior points the 
railways have driven out water traffic excepting upon the 
Great Lakes and coal freight down the Ohio. Special condi- 
tions are found that distinguish this commerce from that com- 
monly found at interior points. 

I now come to the canalization schemes, which are worse by 
far than petty steals perpetrated by Scuppernong Creek or 
Kissimmee Creek, because gigantic in comparison. All the 25 
projects in North Carolina combined, vicious as they are, only 
aggregate $1,507,075, and all the 21 direct appropriations for 
Florida, aside from the future pledged payments for the 
Oklawaha, only aggregate $845,200. 

I call your attention first to a piece of pork found in the 
barrel which demands $10 to every dollar filched from the 
Treasury by Florida. 

CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL, 


On page 14 of the bill appears an innocent item of $1,300,000 
for the purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. Re- 
ferring to the committee report, page 4, we are informed this 
is a part of the intracoastal-waterway system from Boston to 
Key West. The canal is now owned by a private company and 
has 387,618 shares of stock outstanding, par value $50. The 
United States originally donated $450,000, and the States of. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware $175,000, or $625,000 in 
all, approximately one-third of the entire capitalization. Pri- 
yate parties then built this 13-mile canal, using for the purpose 
$48,000 per mile of money donated as above stated. Here 
comes in the Engineers’ department, brass buttons, blue maps, 
commercial estimates, and so forth. 

These governmental employees have determined that the 
canal should be purchased, at a maximum cost of $2,514,290. 
They have figured it to the exact dollar. For a 12-foot channel 
they estimate that $8,000,000, a mere bagatelle, will buy the 
canal and dig it deeper than it is now. Here also comes in 
the superior sagacity of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
which says, page 5— 

The committee fixed the maximum amount to be paid for the canal at 
$1,800,000. 

Just as easy as falling off a log. The committee, having in 
mind the necessities of Murderkill Creek, Del., and Kissimmee 
Creek, Fla., saves Uncle Samuel $1,214,290, which the engineers 
would throw away. Not yet, but maybe. When this item vas 
before the House on March 23, I stated: 


Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I esteem it a great privilege that the 
committee has given me 10 minutes upon this item of $20,000,000 in 
this bill, and I trust the House will advise itself of the character of 
the item before it votes upon this canal. On page 86 of the intracoastal 
waterway report it is stated by the engineers (Doc. No. 391, 62d 


Cong.) : 
49 5 investigations the principal object in view with refer- 


ence to tion was to provide the city of Baltimore a direct 
and safe t to the ocean. Naturally the pressure for the desired 
Baltimore, and a satisfactory solution 


outlet bas originated largely in 
of the problem presented demanded that the outlet be made as direct as 
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This. then, is a proposition from the city of Baltimore, and it ex- 

pe to some day ask the Government to appropriate $20,000,000. 
ndirectly, on the face of the bill, it is a proposition for bag $1,300,- 
000; but $20,000,000 is the amount that is contemplated in the future, 
and the amount that will eventually be passed by this House if Balti- 
more’s claims are recognized. 

Mr. Moonk. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at this time. Later on, if I can get a little more 
time, I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Moore. I think the gentleman has the wrong report. 

Mr, Frear. No; I think not. Says the report, as a reason for this 
$20,000,000 proposition: 

“During the last five years many vessels and lives have been lost 
along the coast between Cape Charles and Cape Henlopen, between 
whic’ pont there is no harbor of refuge except the inadequate one at 
Chincoteague, Among the vessels so lost were 32 engaged the coast- 
wise trade which might have used the canal, if the same had been avail- 
able and free, and which would in that way have avoided the dangers 
which caused their loss. The value of these vessels and their cargoes 
is not known, but the aggregate tonnage was about 22,600, and it may 
be assumed that there was lost with them not less than 12,000 tons of 
freight. Vessels of this class generally carry all that can be loaded 
Spon 75 os ane 1 5 5 N 8 het 

ow, r. Chairman, s oes not now propose to appropriate 
20,000,000. It pro 8 to appro riate, however, over $6,000,000, and 
ogether with the $450,000 which has been paid in this case it amounts 
to over $7,200,000. That is the pe ition before us. But the one to 
which our attention is directed he $20,000,000 appropriation that 
55 S in the future to make a deeper channel. That is for 
12 Š 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. Frear. Will you give me extra time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I trust the gentleman would like to be corrected. 

Mr, FREAR., I would. But you propose eventually a 25-foot channel. 
es SPARKMAN. There is no proposition of that kind before the 

ouse, 


ENGINEERING PROJECTS CHANGE. 


Mr. Frear. Not at this particular time, but in the future, according 
to the engineers’ estimates for a deeper channel. This is for onl 
$7,200,000 at the present time, but the other will follow. I have esti- 
mated, Mr. Chairman, that in 100 years, at the rate of loss which has 
occurred, according to the engineers’ report, of 12,000 tons In 5 years, 
it will amount to 60,000 tons, and considering only a $6,000,000 ap- 
propriation to be the limit, it will cost $100 to save every ton lost at 
sea during that period, which the Government will pay: owever, the 
appropriations will be never ending. If it be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to give protection at an expense of $100 a ton for all loss, 
then this is a good proposition; but the project ought to be based upon 
something more substantial than such a statement. 

On page 99 we read: 

“The foreign trade carried in yessels not too deep to through 
the canal is estimated as follows: Steamers, 480 annually; tonnage, 
1,589,988. The saving in time is therefore 320 days, and the cost of 
operating may be placed at not less than $150 per day, or the annual 
saving may be stated as $48,000. This does not include the saving in 
time for sailing vessels and barges.” 

At $150 per day—I am 8 from page 99 — the annual amog 
mAy be estimated at $48,000. is does not include the saving o 
time 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman give me the date of that? 

Mr. Frear, These are statistics of what has gone through the canal. 

Mr. Gobronx. What is the date of the engineers’ report from which 
you are 8 

Mr. Frear, It is 1912—Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. GOULDEN, I heard some one state that it was not the latest, and 
I am desirous of having that which is up to date. 

Mr. Frear. If they will only give me time I will take care of the 
proposition. That is what is before Con now, although it is not 

roposed in this 9 Here is an appropriation of $7,200,000. 

s that: denied b; e committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. Where is it? 

Mr. Frear. I can not tell you, excepting that it appears in this 
bat PT report. 

F r. Mappen. We are dealing with the bill. 

Mr. Frear, No; we are not. We are dealing with the future in this 
case. This is a 13-mile canal. We propose to put in $8 r in the 
purchase of the canal after deducting that $1,300,000, which’ makes the 
canal cost at those figures here over $550,000 a mile. 

Mr, Murpock. Do they deny that? 

Mr. Frear. They can not deny it. 

Mr. Moore, Will the gentleman say from what report he is reading? 
That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Frear. Will the gentleman answer me what is proposed to be 
expended on this canal as it stands now? 

Bir. Moore. It is estimated by the engineers that the canal will cost 
over $8,000,000. 

Mr. Frear. That is all I have to say; that is the estimate per mile, 
based on $8,000,000. 

Mr. Moorr. From what report are you reading? 

Mr. Frear. The engineers’ report. 

Mr. Moore. Which one? There are three or four reports. 

Mr, Frear. I can not yield. The report is dated 1912. It is for 
$8,000,000. That is over $600,000 a mile for 13 miles, and it will be 
over $1,000,000 a mile when you get the depth for the deep-water 
vessels by spending $20,000,000, 


ENGINEERS RECOMMEND $2,514,000. 


Now, the thing that interests me, Mr. Chairman, is the abandon with 
which ‘these engineers enter into ‘their recommehdations to purchase 
this canal for $2,514,000. That is their 8 What do they 
know about the advisability of purchasing this canal more than Mem- 
bers of the House? 

It was argued Saturday by one of the gentlemen who was discussin 
this question that we ought to have this canal for the purpose o 
carrying troops from Philadelphia to Baltimore. Think of the ad- 
sarang of that proposition. It would take a whole day by boat, 
when inside of two hours you could land them by rall. 

Mr. Chairman, we have two or three propositions in connection with 
this that are interesting. We have had experience in canals. We 
built a $7,000,000 canal in Illinois a short time ago, and I will ask 
anybody who expected to be benefited of Bg canal where one dollar 
was saved to the people of Iowa or elsewhere by reason of that project, 
in freight rates or otherwise. The Hennepin Canal is not used. It 


re 


has been practically abandoned, except by pleasure boats, according 
to the statistics. 

Ye have the Erie Canal for our guidance. That canal in 1880 
shipped 4,108,581 tons of freight. At that time—in 1880—the Erie 
Canal shipped 18 per cent of the total freight that was shipped by 
boat and rail from New York to Buffalo. In 1906, after 16 years, 
the freight tonnage on the Erie Canal had dropped to 2,383,481 tons, 
The canal was then shipping only 3 per cent of the freight, accordin 
to statistics. In 1912, only two years ago, the total freight ship 
on the Erie Canal was 1,798,069 tons, or 2 per cent of the total water 
and rail freight shipped between New York and Buffalo. And $130,- 

„ is pro now, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOULDEN] said the other day, to improve that canal so as to make 
reduced freight charges. 

Mr. GovuLpEN. That is right; bring it up to date. It is $130,000,000, 
and is considered a good investment by the people of my State. 

Mr, Frear. I understand. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had some 
experience in canals. We are 8 to spend $8,000,000 for this 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. We had the Hennepin Canal, and 
after spending $7,000,000 it is found of no value for any purpose, 
We have had the Portage Canal. We have bad canals all over the 
country. But to-day they have little bearing upon the freight rates 
of the country, because we have passed laws now that give to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to determine when railroad 
rates are unreasonable. Railroad freight rates can not be raised when 
they have once been reduced to water-competitive rates without show- 
ing present rates would otherwise be confiscatory. That being so, this 
os project must be purely for the purpose of accommodating the city 
0 ore. 

We have, throughout this bill and elsewhere, as was cited by the 
gentleman from Boston, projects where local interests contribute part 
of the cost. Boston appropriated $9,000,000 for the repens at 
that port. If we use $8,000,000 for this project, let Baltimore appi - 
priate $4,000,000, which will be one-half the total expense. Why 
2 gee Sere: 8 1 condition be imposed before we pay one dollar toward 

s ea 
ji 8 HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin has ex- 

red. 

Papin) does igh Know n g abou tls er , TE 
ot know anything abou s proposition. ughter. 

Mr. FREAR. Thank you. [Laughter. ] pa z 


My only justification for devoting so much time to this propo- 
sition is because of the deceitful character of such items, and I 
say this without reflection upon the committee, which has fol- 
lowed precedent in its presentation of only a small part of the 
cost at this time. It was stated during the discussion of the 
item that I was not reading from the latest report. I read 
from a Goyernment Engineers’ report, Document 391, Sixty- 
second Congress, page 23, which gives the plan then under con- 
sideration at $9,910,210 estimated cost of construction; pur- 
chase price, $2,514,290; previously paid, $450,000, or a total of 
$12,874,500, but 50 per cent additional can safely be added to 
these figures, judging by the inaccuracy of engineers’ estimates 
to which I can refer for authority. The new prepcsal is for 
a 12-foot channel instead of a 25-foot channel proposed for the 
larger figure, but one will be merged into the other after the 
project has once been started. I shall give my reasons for this 
statement when discussing the next item and now submit a 
newspaper clipping published in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
the day following this discussion : 


OWNERS WILL UNLOAD FOR $2,600,000. 


Tue INQUIRER BUREAU, Post BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., March 24. 

That the owners of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal will not sell 
their holdings to the Government for the price fixed in the rivers and 
harbors bill and approved by the House of Representatives was flatly 
stated by witnesses before the Senate Committee on Coast and Insular 
Survey to-day. 

Representatives of the owners of the canal, including Walter Hall, 
the 3 and treasurer of the company, testified that the value 
of their hol ings ate 4,591,412. They were willing to sell to 
the Goverament for 925 „000, or $100,000 more than the value fixed 
by the Army engineers, but under no circumstances, they said, would 
t 7 be willing to sell for $1,300,000, the amount of the appropriation 
in the rivers and harbors bill. 

The committee will have another hearing next week. An attempt 
will be made to increase the purchase price when the rivers and harbors 
bill comes before the Senate. A fair figure will be fixed by condemna- 
tion proceedings in case the owners of the canal are not willing to 
accept a compromise figure. 


I quote further from the Recorp, showing the disposition by 
the committee of objections to this item: 


Mr. CaLtaway. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 77, 

So the motion to strike out the paragraph was rejected. 

Mr. Freak. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report.. 

Mr. Frear. That is to be added at the conclusion of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Page 14, at the end of line 11, insert the following: 

“* Provided, however, That prior to the expenditure of any money by 
the Government toward the purchase or improvement of this canal 
there shall be paid into the United States Treasury, subject to the 
order of the Secretary of War, by the States, municipalities, or com- 
munities specially interested, the sum of $10,000 > which is one- 
half of the full estimated cost of such canal project, and the Secre- 
tary of War shall use the proceeds so contributed in easel proportion 
with those appropriated, or hereafter to be appropriated, by the Govern- 
ment toward the completion of such project; all moneys so contributed 
and remaining unexpended after the completion of such Project shall 
be set aside for a fund for the continu maintenance of such canal, 
after first deducting the sum therefrom of $450,000, heretofore con- 
tributed by the Government toward the construction of such canal, 
together with interest thereon at 4 per cent from the date of such con- 
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tribution; and all money so refunded to the Government shall be de- 
posited in the United States Treasury for general purposes.“ 

At this point I offer a brief colloguy taken from the Recorp 
to show the importance attached to this $20,000,000 project by 
the committee: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 


r. MOORE. Very wel, if Toti Sot Dave any Tre Hime: E mut bop. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
‘tleman have rey minūtes more. This is 5 to all of us. 
The CHareMan, Is there objection? a pause.] The Chair 
hears no objection. 
Mr. FREAR. Make it 10 minutes. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr, 8 I shall object to 10 minutes. 
Mr. rear. This is a large proposition. 
e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from unanimous 


Wisconsin asks n- 
sent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be extended 


for 10 minutes. Is there ob. on? 
Mr. Fosrzn. Mr. Chairman, T object. I have no objection to five 
minutes, and I ask unanimous consent that the time be extended for 


five minutes, 
TECHNICAL PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS. 


Following the offering of the amendment the Recorp shows 
this colloguy: 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. Donovan, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut objects. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, before cer myseit strictly to the 
amendment, I wish to state that in Er . a state- 
ment to the effect that the effort Pg nay the 
Propos nns contained in this bill are 1 5 filibustering, and that the 


Mr. PSPARKMAN, Mr. SS I object to the gentleman discussing 
weg Hoag Fe outside of this bill and amendments to the bill. 
. The statement < the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
8 is not 5 5 Mr. Chairman. 


juestion of personal 
That is more nearly 


MANN. The gentleman has not yet been out of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ay not follow the course of the de- 
bate and can not de tleman p 


termine. roceed. 
Mr. Fasas. I will say, Mr. C-alrman, in response to that that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. — seid said on Saturday in pure 


courtesy: 

“So far as the committee is concerned, we have no quarrel with the 
gentleman, except this: That if he picks cut a few items and they are 
voted do it is unfair then for him to say, 3 these are 
5 is full of them.“ I think the gen n 

to sac his propositions, so that the committee can give w haters 
explanation it has of them, so that the country may judge whether or 
not this bill is framed upon proper lines.” 

We all concede that that is a fair statement, eomme from the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, and it is with that in mind I am addressing 

3 ko cel the objectionable features which, in my 9 —95 

sts in the 

Here is a propia which directly affects Philadelphia and Balti- 
more—practically no other city at present, at any rate—and it is no 
more than fair, uch as the Government is to contribute generously 
to this canal, that these communities should hat see t the — plan as 
was adopted in Massachusetts and in other cases ve pointed 
out in r report. In other words, the of Pan and the 

city o t Baltimore should give such contribution as Ls be fair toward 
the 3 of the canal, which it Ra agreed will cost 715 200,000, 
and that is only part of a large intra system. 

93 tion. to dig a deep T It 
i titi 5 5 — 55 a BS foot « through tees comnts for it will be 

a 8 O! e to ca 8 or 
. on 8 boats. A. farther arises. H 

or 


propositi pay $1,800, 
who owns SR stock and the Zondni Who is to get this mone T 
know nothing about it. The eers recommend over $2,000,000. 
It would seem that if Baltimore interested and if Philadelphia is 
interested it is their duty to contribute at least one-half of the cost. 

I do not care to discuss this proposi further ale: CEATA I do 
not care to add to yt a position is made plain. 

The tleman has asked the question, “ Who owns the 
will — — it 8 owned by a private company, the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal C 

5 Who are — ‘stockholders ? 
able to but the list of stock- 


eadi has been going e poh 
pa, —5 interest on its bonds at 4 pe 
. FREAR. What is the — — of the t tock? 

Mr. Moors. It is p cally worth 
Wisconsin (Mr. FRAR] to know and the pouas 
pee to know “he company 8 „000 x Sg et 

at canal last year. com, does not wan ts property, 
so far as we E iini x 

A BANKRUPT CANAL PROPOSITION. 
In addition to Mr. Moorr’s statement that the stock is worth- 


_less, Chairman Sparkman of the committee declared, in his 


address before the House March 17, that the bonds are only 
worth 50 cents on the dollar. This is the canal yalue for which 


‘engineers recommended we pay $2,600,000. 


I quote from the chairman’s statement: 
The Seere of War, — pe rovision = 3 rivers and 
pill oe 1909, h called — $e an in 
Bosto: Mass. to ene Aulet, N. 
the Delaware and panes Bays, cans 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and 
the Intervening land, reports on which are 


ment No. 391. — tice Congress, second session, and in House Docu- 


ment No. 196.8 third Congress, first session. In both of these 
reports th —.— — the was recommended, and in the last the 
in of the existing canal er with its 


the purchase 90800 
enlargement to a depth of 12 feet, was placed at $s, 000, the pur- 
ewes price of the canal bein = at $2,514,290, as was recommended 

. — Commission. mmittee, however, not agreeing with 

rs as to the amount that's should be the but 
belle its actual value to be much less than sum fixed by them, 
have authorized its purchase at a cost not to exceed $1, 300,000, which 
it is believed is all it is worth. 

It will be noted anyone who has examined or who will take the 
trouble to examine Agnus report that the officers of the canal com- 
penga gave but 2 — information to the members of the commission as 

value of th ts owners would be 


Furthermore, the Government, it seems, origl- 
etion of the canal 000, for which 
stock, with stock 

aoe shares, of the par value of 
$50, or $731,250 In all all; den, tt mal company has owed the Gov- 
ment something lke $51,187. KA since 1877 for cash dividends, which, 
together Ww with taterent, amounts now to abont $150,000. It ap- 
that ho dividends have been paid to anyone subsequent to that 


I wish also to say that the there t 
engineering ing difficulties in the way at any 3 Larcher deepening of 

t canal; difficulties that patty not, it is deemed, be en 
along the Sassafras route, and which u might make it advisable to 
ot tiiis latter- route: I only this out as a suggestion, for we 
would doubtless in the end follow whatever recommendations the engi- 
neers may make; at least that is the usual course. 

My amendment was rejected, of course. I will not presume 
to discuss this important item further, but it is one of the most 
objectionable projects in a bill that is brimming over with 
vicious measures. 

CANALIZATION RUN RIOT. 


The Atlantic Intracoastal Waterways publication furnishes 
some definite figures, which I insert for convenient reference, 
with comments thereon hereafter: 


The following are the sections of the Atlantic intracoastal waterway 
route as now recommended by the engineers: 


$251, 726. 75 
195, 000. 00 


!:; . OR EM BIIEE 

ao eae Ga., 7 feet th 
(Work under x T S E OaS 

Savannah River, 
tw k 1 th y under Way) 

or under 

Charles Harbor, & G, to Winyah Bay, S. C., 7 
feet ‘depth Serene Teg emer cpanel 
(Construction recommended.) 

opr = Bay, 8. C., to Little River, S. C., 7 feet depth 


( 

Little River, 8. C., to Cape Phe C., 7 feet depth. 
(Construction recommended. 

Cape Fear, N. C., to E, N. C., T feet depth 
Poo: nstruction recommen ded.) 


wa 
G. to Charleston Harbor, S. C., 7 


427, 400. 00 


1, 227, 800. 00 
5, 677, 800. 00 
3, 724, 219. 00 
2, 872, 111. 00 


Total southern section Atlantic intracoastal 
waterway, St. Johns River, Fla., to Beaufort 
Inlet, N. C., in round numbers. 


approved. 
peak: 


of the route lies in Pamlico and 5 
Sounds, natural waterways requiring no improve- 


Norfok, Va., to head of 8 Bay, Md. 
op Natural 8 requiring no improvement.) 
esa 


peake aware River, 12 feet depth 
iena Fey for imeen te action, includ pur- 
chase or condemnation 


ting Chesapeake and 
ee to Bordentown, N. J. Route fol- 


10, 514, 290. 00 


20, 000, 000. 00 
sana thence to 


(Natural 8 ing no Improvement for 


a 12 feet project. 


Total northern section es 
waterway, Beaufort Inlet, N. C 
Bay, in round numbers. 


intracoastal 
to New York 


Total cost, Atlantic intracoastal waterway, as 
recommended by the Army engineers 


POSTPONED PROJECTS. 
The following sections of the intracoastal waterway route have been 


suryeyed by the Army engineers, and, while not adversely reported, 
consideration is postponed unti! more progress has been made on the 
foregoing section: 


Key West, 5 Indian pue Fla. feet depth. $2, 127, 950. 00 

Indian River, Fla. to St. Johns Ri ver, Wa feet depth — 2, 491; 056. 03 

. . 18 test spe — —— ee . 12. 322. O00. 00 
Bay. — secre 3 Mass, 18 8 

feet depth ETE TSE RENE SER eas TI TTL 29, 590, 000. 00 

Total for projects named —— 96, $31, 006. 03 
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The foregoing estimate of some $97,000,000 for an intracoastal 
waterways system is an initial step toward a useless coast canal 
estimated to cost several hundred millions. For this tremendous 
waste we may again thank our Army engineer bureau in pro- 
posing an idiotic, impracticable scheme of little commercial 
value. When will we shake off the supine attitude which per- 

“mits Congress to be led by the nose by an autocratic, irrespon- 
sible Army officer? . 

For some mysterious reason the average engineer’s report 
with its “now you see it and now you don’t” estimates, 
reestimates, and other data is scattered through 5,000 pages of 
the 1913 report and through innumerable House documents. 
I am not finding fault; far be it for a layman to question the 
obsolete and red-tape methods of this bureau. It does take time 
and patience to dig out the facts, however, and it was impressed 
firmly on my mind when I took up this pamphlet entitled The 
Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway,” published by the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, 1914, in the City of Brotherly 
Love. The attractively illustrated booklet gives a summary of 
estimates to St. Johns River made by engineers for this water- 
way craze totaling $50,400,000. The Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal proposition at a 12-foot depth is estimated at $10,514,290. 
A proposed canal across the State of New Jersey, somewhere 
near the familiar confines of Mattawan Bay, is thrown in with 
the comprehensive statement from the engineers that immedi- 
ate construction recommended” $20,000,000? Why worry over 
the eight-months dry Kissimmee with its measly $47,000? In 
short, why worry over anything until the Federal Treasury like 
the Kissimmee runs dry? 

NORFOLK-BEAUFORT CANAL. 

On the bottom of page 17 of the bill appears two lines with 
the figures $800,000 after the words, “continuing improve- 
ment.” I haye run through 278 pages of Document 391 and only 
digress long enough to note that the $800,000 appropriation is 
part of a $5,400,000 project undertaken by the Government for 
sending gasoline launches and small craft from Norfolk to 
Beaufort. 

As I have before stated during the discussion, I am not 
unfamiliar with Albemarle Bay, having once lived on the narrow 
strip of sand that divides the muddy sound from the ocean. 
From personal experience I can confirm the engineer's state- 
ment at Newbegun Creek that Albemarle Sound yaries several 
feet with the wind. 

On page 116 of the same document we are further informed 
as to this $5,400,000 project that mariners on Albemarle Sound 
“are diverted from the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal by 
dread of storms and a desire to follow the more sheltered 
route.” This statement by the engineers, together with the 
declaration that Albemarle Sound varies in height 4 feet with 
wind, is offered to show the unmitigated folly of dredging out 
Albemarle Sound in order to provide a safe route for small 
craft. Neither is there a ghost of a chance for the hapless 
sailor caught in the sound excepting to scoot for the shore. 
Anchors will not hold in the mud, nor will craft find shelter 
on the sound in the constant heavy winds that blow across 
the sands with undiminished force, leaving the sound as un- 
safe and far more treacherous than the ocean, This is not my 
individual experience alone. I have the confirming statement 
of one of the best waterway experts in the country who has 
frequently traveled over the sound and who declares the canal 
project to be a piece of engineerial folly. On page 117 of the 
report the intelligent engineer discourses on the possible in- 
terruption of traffic “by the forces of an enemy,” but he sol- 
emnly concludes that “the injury to traffic by this route that 
could be done by hostile vessels lying off shore is believed to be 
negligible.” The traffic is certain to be negligible in any event, 
and the greatest enemy that can interfere is the Federal Treas- 
urer when he locks the vaults against these pork-barrel grafts. 
Speaking of an enemy, I may add I never left the sands for 
eight months, during which time I traveled for a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles up and down the coast from New Inlet 
to the vicinity of Cape Henry. Of thousands of vessels seen 
from the shore never once did a craft of 50 tons burden attempt 
to make an inlet. The engineer’s statement is correct; no enemy 
will ever seriously injure traffic. 

CURTIS BAY CHANNEL, MD., $61,850 (FULL EXPENSE, $123,700). 
(Doc. No, 37.) 

This is a proposal to have the Government deepen a chan- 
nel near Baltimore, a proposal which it is predicted will fol- 
low with the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. I will not discuss 
the project further than to say it is another proposal to help 
out ge fertilizing and coal companies. I quote from pages 
4 and 5: 


Curtis Ba 


is a tidal estuary of the Patapsco River, with which it is 
connected at a point 34 miles below the corporate limits of 


Baltimore 


City. Although the Les 1 situated beyond the city limits, the estab- 
lishments upon its banks have their offices in the city; and the com- 
merce has n considered a 
rangé of tiđe is a little over 1 

The first pennan examination of this locality was made in 1890 
(see Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1891, p. 1243), and resulted in 
the adoption of a project July 15, 1892, for a channel 27 feet deep at 
mean low water, with a bottom width of 150 feet, at an estimated cost 
of $85,000. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated for this work 
and its expenditure resulted in a channel 25 feet deep and 150 fee 
wide, with an additional depth of 2 feet for a width of 70 feet along 
the axis, for a distance of about 23 miles from the Patapsco River 
channel toward the coal piers in the harbor. This project was never 
completed, having been changed by the river and harbor act of June 
13, 1902, which provided for a channel 250 feet wide and 30 feet deep, 
at an estimated cost of $196,000, This is the present project, and was 
completed November 30, 1903. 

There has been appropriated to date under both projects for this 
channel $260,000. e expenditures to June 30, 1912, amounted to 
$255,000, of which $22,316.64 was for maintenance. 

The controlling depth in Chesapeake Bay and Patapsco River is 35 
feet, and those now interested in the further improvement of the chan- 
nel into Curtis Bay desire that it be deepened so as to admit any vessel 
entering Baltimore Harbor. 

The commercial statistics by water, both import and export, for 1911 
are giyen as follows: 


3 of that of Baltimore. The mean 
‘oot. 


2,047,382 tons of coal, at $3 per CCC 86, 142, 146 
25,000 tons of fertilizer, at $ L per-ton i. see 500, 000 
35,000 tons of fertilizer, at $25 per ton 875, 000 
70,000 tons of fertilizer, at $17.50 per ton- 1, 225, 000 
100,000 tons of naval fuel oll, at $20 per ton — 2,000, 000 
80,000 tons of chemicals, at $14 per ton - 1, 120, 000 

11, 862. 146 


Discussing this project, a scratch-my-back letter, in reply to 
an apparent suggestion, is contributed as affording an unan- 
swerable argument for its passage. By deepening the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal naval vessels can also get to Philadel- 
phia without encountering the storms that Capt. John Smith 
once weathered in his tiny craft. It would also be a military 
asset in time of war. I quote: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 20, 1912. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I beg to inform you that I am this day 
addressing a letter to the chairman of the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, urging the passage of bill H. R. 20829, introduced by you, 
for the deepening of the Curtis Bay Channel, Baltimore Harbor. 

The proposed improvements of this channel would not only benefit 
the commerce of Baltimore and the State of beng eet but would be 
of the greatest yalue to the Navy, in admitting the latest type naval 
colliers to the railroad piers for loading coal. Curtis Bay might easily 
become an invaluable military asset in time of war. This department 
5 ning etn pleased to cooperate with you in urging the above-men- 

one 7 

` Faithfully, yours, BEEKMAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Amendment to strike out rejected. 

The second item of page 18 of the bill is $300,000 for continu- 
ing improvement of a harbor of refuge at Cape Lookout, N, C. 
Information comes to me that this is a project requiring the 
construction of a railway 14 miles long and that the total ex- 
penditure will run into several million dollars. On the other 
hand, the value of such harbor is claimed to be negligible. I 
do not express any opinion beyond saying that after reading 
many engineers’ reports, a few of which have been presented, 
I will say that the judgment of Army engineers as to the ma- 
jority of items in this pork barrel should be strongly correbo- 
rated before launching our Government Treasury into the 
creeks, sounds, and canals they have recommended for improve- 
ment. ’ 
CANALIZATION NIGHTMARES. 

Passing over other items connected with the intercoastal 
waterway project of $97,000,000, I will briefly take up one or 
two river canalization frauds. The Oklawaha River $800,000 
proposition has been briefly presented. Another mythical 
scheme is the Coosa River, Ga., which only gets $65,000, page 
23 of the bill. Nothing startling appears in this item until we 
read the engineer’s report and learn that a project for the 
canalization of this river started in 1890, 24 years ago, was 
modified in 1892, and provides for 23 locks and dams of the 
Coosa River, Ga., at an estimated cost of $5,106,422. By June 
80, 1909, the intelligent engineers’ office had expended $401,372 
and had only 4 per cent of the project completed. This was 
doing fairly well for the engineers’ office, which had been so 
many years on the job. Like a thrifty storekeeper, the engi- 
neer took an accounting of 19 years’ progress, and in 1909 the 
waiting public was informed by his report: 


On account of the numerous rapids, this part of the river has never 
been navigable. As yet (after 19 years) no benefit has been derived 
from this improvement, and its value is entirely dependent on the 
completion of the entire system. 

Amount required for the completion of the existing project is 
$6,059,913. This statement, issued 19 years after the project 
had been started, shows an expenditure of $401.372 and a jump 
in estimates of $953,481. And after 19 years the stream was 
as worthless as ever. Taking up the intelligent Engineers Re- 
port for 1913 I find, on page 2134, that— 


1914. 
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a small commerce in the rafting of logs and square timber can onl 
be carried on when the river is about 12 feet above low water, an 
no reliable estimate of its value can be ascertained. 


And this is the progress made in 24 years with a worthless 
project. Congress appropriates $65,000 in 1914, although the 
engineer says, page 2133: 


1012 appropriation is recommended for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


At the rate of progress made on the Coosa River we may 
reasonably expect navigation will be opened up by the year 
2014, provided the engineers do not disgust Congress with this 
stupid, reckless, senseless, wasteful proposition. It will take 
a century to complete and it will be as valuable as a toy bal- 
loon when the $6,000,000—or, possibly, $10,000,000—has been 
sunk in the Coosa Riyer. In addressing ourselves to the in- 
dictment of criminal incompetence in the handling of this 
project we may well ask, Who is to blame? 

TRINITY RIVER, TEX., $10,000,000, 

Passing over scores of questionable propositions, we come. to 
another canalization scheme that is on a par with the idiotic 
Coosa River project: Improving Trinity River, Tex., $205,000. 
Mr. Chairman, I have no pride of original discovery, although 
the items heretofore criticized in the bill have been based upon 
personal investigation as to their merits. The assault upon 
this item by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] is so 
clear, lucid, and uncontrovertible that I quote his remarks 
before the committee: 


The Clerk read as follows: : 

Improving Brazos River, Tex.: Continuing improvement from Old 
Washington to Waco by the construction of locks and dams heretofore 
authorized, $200,000; continuing improvement and for maintenance b 
2000 work from Velasco to Old Washington, $25,000; in all, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I am going to discuss only one of these propositions, 
I am acquainted with the Brazos liver; I am acquainted with the 
Trinity River. * * * Mr. Chairman, when I come into this House and see 
men bring in a proposition to navigate the Brazos and Trinity Rivers, I 
am surprised, for going back and forth over the State, on horseback 
and in wagon, I ford these rivers, and time and again I have seen them 
standing in holes below the points called the head of navigation, In 
Dallas for months they could not get enough water to supply the actual 
necessities of the city, and they hauled water there by rail. 

Mr. Freak, Is not that a case like the Kissimmee River in Florida, 
where it ought to be insured against fire? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; and if this were the only proposition, it would 
not be so bad. In 1902 they started on the present Trinity River 
procene It must be a grat deal better project than the Pedee and 
„umber Rivers, for they have just started on the Pedee and the Lumber 
Rivers; and it must be better than Matawan Creck, in New Jersey, on 
which they appropriate $137,000 for the purpose of deepening a canal 
for 2 miles, because they have just started on Matawan Creek; and it 
must be away yonder better than the Kissimmee Creek in Florida. I 
take it that the Trinity River is a very good proposition, looked at from 
the standpoint of the engineers. They started on this project in 1902. 
pagt estimated that the entire project would cost $4,000,000, and up 
to this time they have expended $2,229,142.93. The original estimate 
by these scientific engineers, who are supposed to make no mistakes, 
was that it would cost $4,000,000 to complete the project. They have 
worked on it since 1902—12 years—and now the say it will take 100 
to 130 per cent more than that, or practically $10,000,000, to complete 
the project; and these scientific men say that the appro riations which 


have been made so far by Congress for the Trinit iver “seem to 
indicate an intention to provide locks and dams.” {Laughter.] They 
Have expended $2,000,000 so far. This year we have $205, in the 


bill to continue that work which is going to take $8,000,000 to com- 
plete—-$200,000 a year. How long will it take to complete that 
project?’ Why, it will take 41 years longer, according to the way this 
committee is proceeding, according to the way these engineers are 
Carnes s and they have already been bend g on it for 12 years. 
hat makes 53 years from the time they started; and they are going 
to expend two and a half times as much as the original estimate. 
friend from Dallas does not N e expect to na 
River, He may have some children who will navigate it, but, according 
to the showing made by these engineers, at the present rate of 227 
this gentleman who is now in Congress getting these appropriations, 
and every other Member of Congress interested in the Trinſty River, 
will be gathered to his fathers before the first boat goes up the river. 
They say “no commerce can go on it until it is completely canalized.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has exp 


RED RIVER PROJECT. 

If time permitted I would call your attention to the piece of 
brazen engineering folly entitled “improving the Brazos River, 
Tex,” a project that also reaches into the millions of dollars 
and carries $225,000 in this pork-barrel bill. It is only a du- 
plication of the Trinity River $10,000,000 travesty appearing 
on the same page 35 of the bill. An investigation by any dis- 
interested Member will disclose the waste on these two rivers. 
But scores of similar items, which I have not time to enumerate, 
appear among these canalization schemes. ‘Take, for illustra- 
tion, the next item after the Trinity River appropriation, which 
appropriates $25,000 for the Red River, Ark., all found on page 
85 of the bill. 

On page 839, Army Engineer's Report, 1913, we are informed 
this project was begun May 23, 1828. Engineers modified and 
remodified plans in 1872, 1878, and 1879. After $1,106,831.90 
had been expended we learn on page 839 that a new project 
was begun, which has been since modified in 1884, 1888, 1894, 


1902, and 1905. On page 841 it is stated $1,556,857.98 has been 
expended, but I am advised that on the entire Red River project 
$2,548,377 has been expended, and the cost of maintenance, 
according to the engineer, page 840, is $100,000 a year. Differ- 
ent estimates appear as to the actual commerce served aside 
from logs and timber, which would be floated anyway, but I 
have an unofficial statement before me which says in 1908 the 
transportation of 841 tons of freight cost the Government $93 
a ton in maintenance alone. This does not consider interest 
on the investment. Eight different engineering projects, costing, 
with accrued interest, several millions of dollars, has resulted 
in the engineer’s conclusion: “The nature of the commerce has 
changed greatly since the improvement began, as the higher 
class freights have been directed to the railroads.” And we 
idiotically continue to improve Red and Coosa Rivers. 
ERIE CANAL. 
(Not a Government enterprise.) 

Mr. Chairman, I would be content to leave the subject of 
canals but for the fact that two or three illustrations may be 
cited to show the absolute folly of building canals to compete 
for freight traffic, as shown by past experiences. Anyone but a 
Rip Van Winkle Army engineer would be informed on the sub- 
ject. As I have before stated, the Erie Canal in 1880 shipped 
4,108,581 tons of freight; Erie Canal in 1906 shipped 2,383,481 
tons of freight; Erie Canal in 1912 shipped 1,798,069 tons of 
freight; Erie Canal in 1880 shipped 18 per cent of total rail 
and water freight; Erie Canal in 1906 shipped 3 per cent of 
total rail and water freight; Erie Canal in 1912 shipped 2 per 
cent of total rail and water freight. 

The startling significance of these figures is disclosed by the 
fact that on the greatest strictly commercial canal in the coun- 
try the freight traffic fell nearly 60 per cent within 32 years, 
and from 18 per cent of the total in 1880 it was driven out of 
business by the railways, so that in 1912 the railways were car- 
rying 98 per cent of all freight traffic. This occurs on a water- 
way connecting the Great Lakes, the only real inland waterway 
in the country. ‘ 

HENNEPIN CANAL. 

This canal was built by the Government across a part of the 
State of Ilinois. It was predicted that a saving of from fifteen 
to twenty million dollars in freight charges annually would be 
sayed by its construction. Begun in 1892 it was finished in 
1909, five years ago, at a cost of $7,401,100. The result appears 
in this colloquy in the House on March 24: 


Mr. FREAR. I wish to make this brief remark that the Hennepin 
Canal in Ilinois, which cost the Government $7,401,100, shipped 699 
tons of eng ger in 1907, and the traffic on the canal is now practically 

offer this as a n in regard to the future of the 
‘or which we are about to appropriate 


Mr. Mann. I do oot think the traffic on the Hennepin Canal would 
have to be yery large in orđer to double itself. 
Mr. Frear. It was only 699 tons in 1907, 


In 1912 the appropriations reached $7,612,795.44, Engineer's 
Report, 1913, page 2414, and carried 42,828 tons of freight. 
Now listen to this engineering folly’s report of cost to the Goy- 
ernment, page 906, of the 1913 report: 

The 42,828 tons of freight averaged less than 50 miles, page 906. 


Operating expenses to June 30, 1913, fiscal year $204, 499. 83 
Year's interest on $7,612,795 at 4 per cent 304, 511. 00 
509, 010, 83 


Expenses of canal for F. 911 

42,828 tons freight carried 50 miles at $12 a ton. 

Can any greater piece of engineering folly be found than 
with this canal, which, after five years’ nursing by the Govern- 
ment, with an original outlay of over seven and a half million 
dollars, carried freight, including salt and grain, at an average 
cost to the Government of $12 « ton for a 50-mile haul? 

IMPROVING OHIO RIVER, $5,000,000, 


Total estimated expenditure, $64,000,000. 

I will only refer to one more canal project, which, however, 
appears to me to be a crowning act of national foolishness, 
more particularly because of the great amount of Government 
funds squandered and wasted, rather than because it differs 
in principle from the reckless extravagance which characterizes 
a score of others. 2 

On this important proposition I offer a portion of the RECORD 
argument when this item was before the House on March 24: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I can not proetire it by unanimous consent, then 
: serge eer) 3 on this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida moves that debate on 


this ragraph and amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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Marcu: 24, 


this proposition is not what a 
S are familiar with it. 


— 
them a part of my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to extend his remarks as indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The statistics referred to are as follows: 

“5. Operating and care of Lock and Dam No. 37, Ohio River: This 
work was placed under the appropriation for „operating and care pro- 
vided by section 4 of the act approved July 1884, as amended and 
reenacted by section 6 of the river and — act approved March 3, 
N 1. 1911. ` lon rod $ 4 ti 8 R 18 and 

e dam was raised an 2 ve times een August an 
December 7, 1912, being a 1 — 
During this period 346 9 were — for the passing of 655 


crafts, 
“The amount expended during the fiscal year was $31,372.86, and 
“Bib, Lee exclusive of outstanding liabilities, amounted to 
Mr. FREAR. It has been shown here, in reference ete this project, 
first, that the total sppropriation will need to be $64,000,000. As 1 
understand from the bey ag ry report, that is the estimate, and I —.— 
the page here in ee 
I am not acquainted th the exact amount that has been ex “se 
= Re to this time, but I think it is ng se like 8 to rch, 
13. Most of the trafic on this strea the Obio River 
roper. The project here is to n 284. 8008 ti establishing 63 
ocks, and they are to be used during certain seasons of the year for 
epee: on additional traffic. 
3 is in par- 


It this 
1 lock that 957,781 tons passed 221 in 1912, That carried 
River at that time by 
—.—— 0 t, coal amounted to 799,888 ton 
balance « of about 157,000 tons, They could have ship 
t t and after deducting the ira ge freight 
Govern- 


For that 285 Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ew the entire para- 
graph from line 8 down to and including line 16, 30. 
he Se The gentleman from Wisconsin’ —.— to strike out 


the paragra 
Me Pane The pu of this amendment is in order that more 
en by the meng orate Pg = the 5 and 


consideration may be 
may learn whether it is yer to be beneficia country. 
ch shows that | hie is to be any aid 


is nothing so far presented w. 
toward an increased commerce by the use of these locks, and that is 
the vital question. 

Mr. 8 Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] read so è figures that I was unable to follow in detail, evi- 
dently 5 — to draw a conclusion from the fact that mar a 

rtion of the tonnage of the riyer went through a given lock, he 

ew anything about that river he would not Dave. mane : such a state- 
ment. he reason why most of the age on the river now does not 
show as going throug! ye e eee, lock is because the river is not 
entirely locked and damm 

Therefore, in pet to get through to the point of destination a great 
deal of the trafic on the river is held at its origin waiting for a rise 
and must take advan e rise and keep on the crest of it going 
on down. The actual c om the river last for nine months 
from April 1 until December 31 was 8,618,396 short tons, and during 


000,000 re carried. 
Thie pate Derr oes aie Than that, r to the engineer's 


BE FREAR. I have given more 
res. 

Mr. Sueruey. If the 1 has given more than that, it makes 
all the more remarkab his s h and motion. That -to 
amounts in value to $71,000,000 for nine months of a year, and 
gentleman thinks that the Ohio River, a stream 1,000 miles long, 15 
unworthy of pot iC To that state of mind I know of no way 
of making an Be. ego! All one can do is to sean 

Mr. FREAR. precesing para h ma pe an for the im- 
provement of the Ohio River. about gh ennal system. 

I have quoted the remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, who is the champion of this piece of monu- 
mental extravagance on the part of the Government. He de- 
mands $5,000,000 in the bill and $64,000,000 in all for this canal- 
ization scheme. ‘The item just read in the bill of $350,900 for 
improvement of open-channel work on the Ohio River was 
passed without opposition. Over four-fifths of the Ohio River 
traffic passes down the open river and always will, because it 
is more expeditious and inexpensive. To avoid a few days’ 
delay, 54 days in which Lock 87 was in use, the Government is 
to pay out $64,000,000 for a paralleling canal. 

What is this expenditure for? Will it increase traffic? For 
10 months in the year the canal was not used at Lock 87. The 
river carried over four-fifths of all the freight. It could have 
carried 10 times as much. Then, what is the purpose of this 
$64,000,000 expenditure for a canal? 

I wish to first submit a statement from page 280 of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations report for 1912, in which it is con- 
ceded that duplication occurs because shipments at one port 
are included in receipts at another, 


SEC, 8. TOTAL TRAFFIC OF THE OHIO RIVER AXD TRIBUTARIES. 


It is im ible to make an accurate statement of the total com- 
merce of the Ohio River and its tributaries. A board of engineers of 
the United States Army appointed to examine the Ohio River estimated 


the total of both throu 


the main ae ae 
approximately 9,000, 


and local shipments on 
tons annunlly. Detailed statistics of freight 
traffic by steamers and coal companies compiled by the United States 
engineers, however, show a total movement on the Ohfo River in 1905 
of 18,163,656 tons and in 1906 of 11,427,784 tons. A third estimate, 
based on the following table of freight shipments and receipts at the 
various ports on the Ohio River (excluding 5 Indicates a 
mete ge in 1905 of 13,955,928 tons. In presenting this table to the 
rd of engineers referred to above, the secretary of the Oblo Valle: 
prc Association, by whom much of the data was compil 


says: 

“Tt is 
been comnpeted f — SO earn ik te 4 inin ar ‘ho writen, who, bas 
of ‘the res show that they are exaggera’ while others are under- 
estimat It is further the’ belief of the undersigned that the figures 
as t 5 . raneta shipments at one port 
being also included as receipts at another, 

From the foregoing engineers’ statement, which is “exag- 
gerated” and includes duplications, the following fact appears: 
In 1905 traftie on the Ohio amounted to 13,163,656 tons. In 1906 
it had fallen to 11,427,784 tons, and in 1912, according to the 
statistics offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY ], 
it had fallen to 8,618,396 tons. Due to ice, dry season, and other 
causes, freight is held back temporarily, but the total river traffic 
has fallen away in eight years approximately 35 per cent, or 
more than one-third. Between 80 and 90 per cent is coal 
shipped in barges. As before shown, the total traffic through 
Lock 87 in 1912 was 957,781 tons, of which 800,000 lacking 12 
tons was coal. That this ratio is preserved along the canal I 
offer the following table for five years, from page 272 of the 
Commissioner of Corporation's Report for 1909: 


TABLE 208—Commerce through the Louisville and Portland Canal and 
Falls of Ohio River at e, Ky., 1902-1907, by articles. 


[Compiled from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance.] 


This table is from the home city of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky, who knows all that is to be known on the 
subject and modestly admits it. From the table it appears the 
traffic in 1906 and 1907 combined was less than for 1903 and 
1904 and averaged less than in 1905. Interesting also is the 
fact that, aside from coal tonnage, only a small amount, com- 
paratively, of iron ore, lumber, and other freight went through 
this canal located at the Ohio Falls, the most difficult point to 
navigate on the Ohio River, and yet for many years the canal 
has carried all the traffic offered, which did not go by the open 
river. Where or how traffic is to be stimulated so as to justify 
an expenditure of $64,000,000 or 64 cents is not shown by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, by the engineers’ reports, or by any 
data obtainable. 

From page 249 of the Report of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations of 1909, we read: 


In its course of 967 miles between Pittsbur; and Cairo, > * © 
coal and Mogg of the forest and farm, * + with manufac- 
tured a furnish the chief articles dt of trafic. * è * As al- 

ready . —— > “the most striking features of river trafic, 
ore is the absence of through — that were formerly 1 
tion. River in 


rincipally to 
ambe sxiad, 


oes on 


8 e Ohio 


railroad crossings. 

And for such traffic is $04,000,000 to be expended by the Goy- 
ernment in the construction of a canal? 

That the railways have driven traffic from the Ohio River, 
excepting coal shipments down the open river, is supported by 
the statistics at hand. I am also advised that stock in the 
largest company plying between Louisville and Cincinnati has 
fallen from a high premium to less than par, in all, a loss of 
over 80 per cent on the dollar, within the last 25 years. I 
admit my own unfamiliarity with the Ohio River; but I can 
not question statements from those who do know, when sup- 
ported by Government reports. Facts which are undenied but 
avoided by the defenders of this monstrous extravagance. 

The Ohio River is practically the only stream that has pre- 
served any of its commerce. Coal and iron, its chief tonnage, 
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are at the source. 


Nine-tenths of that commerce is coal, and 
most of it goes downstream to-day as it did 50 years ago, with 
practically nothing going upstream. At low water coal is tem- 
porarily held, but with a diminishing river traffic no justifica- 
tion is offered for this $64,000,000, wild-eyed engineering scheme 
of canalization which has been foisted onto the National Treas- 


ury. If the Ohio River traffic has decreased 35 per cent, or 
half that amount in eight years, it will continue to decrease, so 
that by the estimated time in which the 63 locks are to be built 
traffic on the Ohio may amount to less than one-half its pres- 
ent volume. Except for a limited time when open river traffic 
is interrupted, the bulk of traffic will continue to seek quicker 
and cheaper shipments by way of the open river, as it has for 
50 years past. 

Accepting as a basis for an estimate the violent presumption 
that traffic will continue through the canal up to its present 
volume, we have the following facts upon which to base the 
future annual cost to the Government when this $64,000,000 
canal is completed, in handling its present tonnage: 


Investment, $64,000,000, at 4 per cent interest annually... $2, 560, 000 

3 $64,000,000, at 4 per cent interest annually... 2, 560, 000 
Maintenance, 1,000 miles, and 63 locks, at $50,000, ap- 

PROMI N a Foes. eee 8, 000, 000 

Won nu Sen — TÄ 8, 120, 000 

— — 


Maintenance, based on actual cost of Lock 87 for 1912. 
No account of interest on investment prior to completion. 
Tonnage, Lock 87, for 1912 


FTT 957, 
Tonnage, 800,000 coal, by railway freight, at $2.50 a ton- 2, 400, 000 
Tonnage, 157,000, miscellaneous freight, at $36 a ton 5, 600, 000 
8, 000, 000 


TONNAGE OF LOUISVILLE & PORTLAND CANAL. 
[Report of Commissioner of Corporations for 1909.] 
I quote from table 207, page 272 (taken from Chief Engineer's 
Report of 1907, p. 1805): Ohio River traffic at Louisville in 


1907, latest data available, shows total freight carried sepa- 
rately as follows: 


Tons. 
Louisville & Portland Canal ͤ4«c„„4„%?ꝙk?êGꝑ 1, 079, 534 
F yf aa ee este eat uns Ma de OEE SARS eet LI Se 53, 792 
11! ß tae! al 2 A9e oA  ) 1, 533, 326 
ee 
Catal, 'tratic. coat. Loe ee E EART A Saat: 
Canal miscellaneous freight—ore, lumber, et 126, 345 


Traffic is largely short-haul freight (p. 249, Comm. Corp. 
Rept.). 

wed enh tons coal, at $2.50 per ton, shipped by rail and paid 
r by 


TTTTTTTTTkTbT—T—...̃—— $2, 382, 967 

126,345 miscellaneous freight, at $45 per ton, approxi- 
AS ON EES er RE i ar RO, 5, 737, 033 
ff ĩ⅛˙ a ant 8, 120, 000 


Estimating the canalization cost at $64,000,000, when fin- 
ished, the traffic through the canal, if maintained at its present 
average, would cost the Government as follows: 

After allowing freight charges on coal by rail the entire 
length of the Ohio River and paying freight therefor out of 
the Government Treasury, all the miscellaneous freight 
shipped through Lock 87 near the upper Ohio River, if main- 
tained throughout the canal, would cost the Government $36 per 
ton, and at Louisville $45 per ton. This average freight charge 
along the 63-lock canal shows what Army engineers have led 
us to adopt. Who is there, aside from the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, to defend this criminal waste of money? Any analysis 
of Ohio River traffic affords but one conclusion—our $64,000,000 
eanalization scheme is indefensible and should be abandoned. 
Five million dollars appropriated toward its construction can be 
saved by the defeat of this 1914 bill. 

These estimates are approximate and of value only so far as 
they tend to demonstrate the rank absurdity of the Ohio canali- 
zation opium dream. Long before the 63 locks are completed 
and $64,000,000 is spent Uncle Samuel will recover from this 
folly into which he has been led by the Army Engineer Corps, 
with the result that the incomplete Ohio Canal and all its 
wasted millions will be abandoned like a last year’s bird’s nest. 
Uncontradicted testimony on this prediction is offered by our 
experience with the Trinity River Canal, which takes 41 years 
more to complete, the Coosa River Canal, with 100 years yet to 
complete, and many other wasteful impracticable schemes which 
will never float a ton of freight during this generation, on 
projects that are never to be completed. 


MISSOURI RIVER, $2,000,000. 
Improvement between Kansas City and mouth of the River. 


I am opposed to this appropriation, Mr. Chairman, and before 
giving my reasons for taking that position I quote from the 


Recorp of March 26 to show the spirit of one whose pork is 
endangered by honest impersonal criticism: 


Mr. Boon. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] a few moments ago stated that the commerce on the Missouri 
River last year was 5,000 ‘tons. 

Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman N 

8 the gentleman would not yield to me. 

Mr. FREAR. I just want to correct the gentleman in his statement. 
ntleman declines to yield? 

Mr. Boomer. Mr. Chairman, this is the only time that I have taken 
during the consideration of this bill, and I can not yield. I do not 
2 where the gentleman got his figures, but he got them some place, 

resume. 
8 8 Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? He has stated 

em incor: y. 

Mr. Boomer, No; I have the figures of the commerce on the Missouri 
River for the last year, and it is astonishing that if the gentleman was 
hunting for the facts in the case he did not go to the people who 
could give him the information, and give it to him correctly. 

7 . * * * „ * 
* Yet the gentleman from Wisconsin would take away every dollar to 
— the Mississippi River. I can not imagine why he would 


0. 80. 

ret FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to let me ex- 
ain 

p Mr. Boomer. No; the gentleman has occupied three or four days 


bcp po and he has not done it yet and never can explain. [Ap- 
ause. 
2 Mr. Frear. Yes, I can. I have got the records. 

Mr. Boomer. Mr. Chairman, he wants to destroy the commerce of the 


Ohio River. He would take the commerce away from that t river 
that supplies the West with coal and compel us to pay double for every 
ton of coal that we burn every winter, because it is floated down the 
Ohio River, Oh, yes; destroy water competition, destroy all the 
transportation upon all of the canals and the rivers of the country 
and see where the freight rates of this country will go. The tle- 
man’s constituents might be called upon to pay a part of it. It 
might be possible that up there in a country where there is no river 
and where he never saw one large enough to swim a sunfish that 
would do. Perhaps he is op to this because he does not like 


water. [Laughter. P 
The CHAIRMAN. e time of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 


8 The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
rom Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

And so an amendment to strike out an item of $5,000,000 for 
the Ohio River, to which only 15 minutes discussion by the 
House was permitted, was rejected. 

A NAVIGABLE RIVER MINUS BOATS. 

I like to quote the arguments in support of projects in order 
to learn on what theory of business honesty we are asked to sup- 
port this pernicious bill. The remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Boouer] are illuminating, if not instructive. 
After 10 years’ service in the House, an old Member, he refuses 
to permit a correction of his incorrect statements, although I 
could not reply because of the 15 minutes’ time limit. It is a 
situation worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

The personal allusion would be overlooked, but I am moved 
to a reply because it bears directly on the pork barrel. 

“Up in the country“ where I live there is a river which is 
large enough to float a sunfish, a river I saw every day of 
my life for many years. It is the St. Croix River, which sepa- 
rates two great States, and is over 200 miles long from its 
source to where it empties into the Mississippi. The Missis- 
sippi River also flows for 100 miles past my district. For the 
last 30 miles the St. Croix varies from a half mile to 2 miles 
in width, and opposite my own home it is nearly a mile wide 
and deep enough to float the largest steamboats that ever ran 
on the Mississippi River. Thirty-five years ago, I well remem- 
ber, the river was covered with a fleet of steamboats and rafts. 
Thirty years ago, even after the river was paralleled by rail- 
roads, the river traffic was still heavy, and a dozen rafts 
were frequently towed down the river past my home in a sin- 
gle day, carrying more commerce in tonnage and of greater 
value within 24 hours than all the traffic on the Missouri River 
between Kansas City and the mouth of the river during 1912, 
excepting, of course, the stone and dirt carried by Govern- 
ment boats for river improvements, which constitutes practi- 
cally all the “ commerce” on the river. 

Traffic has left the St. Croix. The timberlands have been 
cut off and whereas the largest boats that ever ran -the Mis- 
sissippi can run up the river to my home city 365 days in the 
year, when no ice interferes, with a greater average width of 
river, better average stage of water, and less current than can 
be found on the Missouri, yet, aside from an occasional ex- 
cursion steamer, the boats are gone. Three branches of a 
great railway system center at that point and three other rail- 
ways center at a city 6 miles up the river. A fine navigable 
river, better than the Missouri the year round, is practically 
abandoned except by pleasure boats and an occasional towboat. 
Yes; the St. Croix is large ehough to swim sunfish. It can 


afford navigation to many thousands of people in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin who live in the cities and villages that extend 
along its shores, but the traffic goes by rail, just as it goes by 
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rail along both banks of the Missouri, and always will. I 
append a statement of tonnage on the lower Missouri River. 
From Sioux City to the mouth of the Missouri the principal 
traffic consists of sand and stone, especially at Kansas City. 
There is also a small moyement of grain and general merchan- 
dise in local packet steamers and a small amount of rafted 
lumber. ‘The following table shows the traffic from 1899 to 
1906 : 
TABLE 223.—Commerce on the lower Missouri River, 1899—1906. 
Report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 1907, pp. 1000-1601. 


— 
28 


888888 


ce 
& 


88888 


Of the total tonnage, only 34.332 is of merchandise, or less than 
15 per cent of the total. This does not account for duplica- 
tions, which necessarily occur in securing this data, because 
shipments and receipts, we are tald, are counted at each port. 
Another fact is important to note: That all long-trade packets 
have been driven from the river for 10 years past. Also an- 
other important fact: That this data covers all traffic from 
Sioux City, Towa, which is twice as far from the mouth of the 
Missouri as Kansas City. The upper part of the Missouri be- 
yond Kansas City is cared for by separate appropriations in the 
bill amounting to $800,000. The objection to a $2,000,000 ap- 
propriation for Kansas City is on the ground of wasteful ex- 
travagance. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BortanpD] also 
submitted a statement of tonnage on the river which may be 
above as well as below Kansas City for all that is disclosed. 
This annual appropriation of $2,000,000 is for the 400 miles of 
the lower Missouri, or at the rate of $5,000 a mile, in round 
numbers, for the year 1912. 

Mr. Boruanp’s statement to the House follows: 


Mr. Bont xn. On March 8 I received the follo: letter from the 
secretary of the Kansas Missouri River Navi on Co,: 

“ Replying to your favor of the 27th, regarding classification of ton- 
“4 . — — handle sual tage of high-cl 

* Generally spe: „ we e an unu percen 0 ass 
tonnage for a ee ie Du 
than per cent of all ton > 
This percen of high-class freight will naturally be reduced as our 


8 of percentage until such a time as our to freight exceeds 
tons. * 
“An approximate division of last season's tonnage is as follows: 


Tons. 
High- class merchandise (dry goods, pianos, etc.) 000 
Groceries and drug „«4„4„„ͤ“7 iene 800 
nT Us Sis Bn CR ES sled 2 Ce ee rie E T 1, 200 
Deere eee 60 
S ak SN SAR See 140 
Grain 2, 675 
Miscellaneous 125 


FREIGHT COSTS UNITED STATES $200 PER TON. 

At the rate of $2,000,000 a year, this would average $200 a 
ton, providing all this freight is carried- below Kansas City. 
The appropriation is a heavy item, and I have therefore con- 
tinued my investigation and find on page 8449, Engineers’ Re- 
port, 1918, a statement of commercial statistics on the Missouri, 
from Kansas City to the mouth. Seven little steamboats and 
three gasoline launches, with a total tonnage of 655, carried 
all the traffic with five barges in 1912. Deducting sand and 
gravel and railroad ties, 2 items of the 18 items mentioned, 
leaves 18,016 tons of “commerce,” which cost the Government 
$154 a ton. This method of estimating expense has been ques- 
tioned, however. 

The project that Uncle Sam has undertaken to improve, ac- 
cording to the Engineers’ report, page 938, states $20,000,000 
ds to be spent on this project, adopted in 1912, for improve- 
ment of 400 miles of the Missouri River below Kansas City, 
$7,227,935 has already been expended (p. 932). Four hun- 
dred miles of river, costing $27,227,935, will average approxi- 
mately $70,000 a mile. Computing interest at 4 per cent, 
amounts to over $1,000,000 annual interest charge. To this 
should be added a maintenance charge of a half million dollars 
annually—all for 18,016 tons of freight, as follows: Grain, 
3,696; iron and steel, 1,404; live stock, 2,006; other tonnage, 


miscellaneous. And this is to cost the Government $1,500,000 
annually. The St. Croix is large enough to accommodate sun- 
fish, or even whales, but only goldfish appear to thrive in the 
muddy Missouri. 

I will not encroach further on the kindness of the committee 
in discussing the Missouri River beyond offering a suggestion 
to those gentlemen who are demanding such a heavy toll from 
the Government, professedly to reduce freight rates. You will 
never reduce freight rates a farthing on the Missouri railways 
by this expenditure of $20,000,000 on the lower Missouri. 
The attempt to create fictitious navigation on the river is a 
piece of monumental folly which excites the derision of every 
old river captain on the Mississippi or on any other western 
river, As well attempt to supplement your boot straps with a 
golden chain when attempting to pull yourself away from the 
ground. I offer a certain method of immediate reductions in 
aan of which you may avail yourselves if your claims are 

ust. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION LAW OF STATH OF MISSOURI (v. 28). 


exacted, charged. 


tion, or street railroad corporation for the transportation of persons 
or property within the State, or that the — 
of such common carrier, railroad corporation, or street railroad cor- 


criminatory, or undul 
N of law, so t at the maximum rates, fares, or charges chm 


the service rendered and are unjust and unreasonable, the commission 
shall, with due regard among other things to a reasonable average return 
upon the value of the property actually used in the public service 
and to the necessity of eari apres fta pp out of income for surplus 
and contingencies, determine just and reasonable rates, fares, and 
charges to be thereafter observed and in force as the maximum to be 
charged for the service to be performed, notwithstanding that a higher 
rate, Tare, or charge has been heretofore authorized by statute, and 
shall fix the same by order to be served upon all common carriers, 
rallroad corporations, or street railroad corporations by whom such 
rates, fares, and charges are thereafter to be observed sft yi 


DIFFERENT TRANSPORTATION METHODS. 

Mr. Chairman, although the steamboats that once covered 
our western rivers have been driven off the streams and have 
gone into the junk pile, tt would be hazardous to predict that 
at some future day the inland waters of America may not again 
carry some small traffic in cheap, heavy, slow- moving freight. 
In order to do so, however, some different means of transporta- 
tion will have to be devised for river use than that which has 
been discarded, and, further, to become an actuality, it must be 
in spite of, rather than through the agency of, an archaic 
Army engineer’s bureau. In criticizing the bureau I am yoic- 
ing a common complaint against a system rather than against 
members of the Engineer Corps. For years the Engineer Bu- 
reau has been the laughing stock of practical bhard-headed 
river men. Efforts to spend the meney we have shoveled into 
its hands have caused it to place as many officers as laborers on 
some projects; nor is this more absurd than taking a steam- 
boat a hundred miles from the Minnesota River down to Lake 
Pepin on the Mississippi ‘to pull out a single snag reported at 
the head of the lake. Junketing trips in which friends are 
entertained at the expense of Uncle Samuel become water joy 
rides according to authentic information. For all this prodigal 
waste and unrestricted loose administration of Government 
business, employees are not alone blamable. They are part of 
the bureaucratic system which has been fastened upon us by 


our own action—by congressional sanction because of a power 


we have delegated to that department which permits it to allow 
or disallow some pet harbor or river project. It is a wasteful 
system, unrestricted in its responsibilities, for which Congress 
is primarily to blame. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Lower Mississippi 
Mississippi River, 1914---.-._..__.._.__._____.. ‘9,500, 000 
This enormous appropriation in one year for one river, it 


should be understood, is a continuing appropriation. 

We have poured enough wealth into the Mississippi to build 
four National Capitol buildings or construct practically all the 
public buildings at Washington. Over $100,000,000 of Govern- 
ment money has been washed away by this one stream, of which 
$14,000,000 has been spent on the 205 miles between the mouth 
of the Missouri and the mouth of the Ohio, or at the rate of 
$70,000 per mile in round numbers; $76,909,505 has been spent 
on the lower Mississippi and the remainder on the upper part 
of the river. 

I realize the utter futility of attempting ‘to stop this item or 
to reduce the $9,500,000 a single dollar, and yet I owe it to 


ete eine pee 
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myself and to the House to give reasons why the present head- 
Jong rush of millions into this and other rivers should be 
stopped. If my investigations are of any service now or here- 
after in calling attention to the criminal prodigality with 
which we are robbing the Treasury for ho good purpose I shall 
be satisfied. In order to ascertain the trend of commerce on the 
Mississippi in recent years I append two or three tables which 
can be understood in their application without a diagram. 
From page 285, Report of the Commissioner of Corporations, 
1909, I quote: 


The Census Report on Transportation by Water in 1900 shows shi 
ments on the upper Mississippi of 595,885 tons and receipts of 597,0. 
tons, excluding logs and rafts. The greater part of the traffic included 
was stone, sand, etc. Table 220, on the succeeding page, 
the available statistics of trafic on the upper Mississippi, 


From page 286 of the same report I quote: 


TABLE 220.—Commerce on upper Mississippi River, 1906, by articles. 


eceipts and shipments compiled from Census Report on Transportation by Water: 
eos ‘and 183; total from Report of Chief of V. S. Army, 1907, p. 1558.1. 


portance than at present. Table 226 shows the receipts and shipments. 
at St. Louis from 1890 to 1906. It will be noted that traffic from the 
Ohio River fell off after 1890, but at present represents about one-half 
of the entire river receipts. This consists almost wholly of coal from 
the Pittsburgh district. The receipts from both the upper and the 
lower Mississippi have also fallen off to a considerable extent. The 
decline in river traffic is still more clearly shown by comparing it with 
the total rail traffic for each of the years. The river shipments from 
St. Louis have also declined steadily. The traffic to the upper Missis- 
sippi and Illinois Rivers, altho small, nevertheless shows a slight 
nat mh to increase. On the o hand, the shipments to the lower 
Mississippi have fallen to less than 7 per cent of the shipments in 1890, 

This is a remarkable statement in view of the fact that 
$100,000,000 has been spent in improving navigation during the 
last 25 or 30 years. 

It is further interesting to note that with all of this vast 
expenditure of money the proportionate river traffic in 16 years 
has fallen from 8 per cent of the total water and rail tonnage 
to less than 1 per cent, a tragic tale of a lost fleet, together with 
$100,000,000 of good Government money. 

A LONESOME RIVER, 

The tale of the lonesome river in 1906 is here related, taken 

from page 295 of the same Government report: 
TABLE 226.—Shipments and receipts o At at St. Louis rail and 
specified mde s hid 
_ [Compiled from the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange reports.] 
SHIPMENTS. 


Coal. 

Cement, brick, and imo 
Fruits and vegetables 
Lumber . . 


2 
: 


543, 805 9 5, 270, 850 
OE AEE NOTAR EASTA 445, 150. 2 5, 216, 228 
ee 4282 

1 2 
ur aerar ue 1 Inelu logs and rafts. 199 281, 635 4,730, 258 
The number of craft employed between Minneapolis and St. 510 | 508,960 5, 400, 728 
Louis during 1905 and 1906 is shown in the following table; 111011 7707725 
TABLE 221. ruft employed on Mississippi River between Minneapolis 33/675 51, 1 18,250, 393 
and St. Louis, 1905 and 1906, 36,675 | 187,385 9, 180, 309 
[Compiled from Reports of Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army, 1906 and 1907.] 23,392 | 158, 493 10, 653, 065 
33/130 174,517 11,035,888 
44.85 13,408 12.971, 173 
21,275 48,820 13,731, 194 
-| 25,730 | ` 35,295 15, 225, 973 
36,000 | 34,905 17, 672, 006 


: 


U 
. Mis. 
Total by Total b; 
sippi 18 — 2 
Tons. Tons. |. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1 Including 682,431 ferry passengers, 3 Including 660,896 ferry passengers. 128, 960 21,350 | 102,500 | 132,940 | 668,730 | 0,909,201 
TONNAGE STATISTICS DUPLICATED. 3 ES ee —4— ged —4 — 1333 
The foregoing statistics are a revelation as to methods of 5 111205 8,000 33, 400 129,510 590, 405 10, 408, 090 
ascertainment of tonnage which for some unaccountable rea- 11, „ 57 „ „ 512, 
son totals the shipments and receipts in order to ascertain a 2 122 82.600 84.010 222 187783 116 
grand total. In other words, 363,859 tons of stone and sand 51, 435 "950 | 26,915 | 69,565 | 576,670 11,921,275 
shipped shows up in the adjoining column as 363,508 tons re- 22 is 22 76 — 8 SA ge 
ceived. It is the same tonnage and why should it be duplicated? 50,070 2,725 700 73,340 5 010 13,375,441 
The variation in other amounts is larger, but the item of coal, 68, 470 8,860 | 67,315 | 60,550 | 462,806 | 17,433,523 
which is 20,000 tons, in each instance shows but one column 38, 005 so rier 3 SEPT ep 
can rightfully be considered in ascertaining actual tonnage 74 ; , 5 5819 
25,405 2,685 | 102,400 | 3,945 | 205,370 | 23,319, 871 
carried. Deducting the stone, sand, and so forth, from the re- 3,580 125,755 1,210 f 280,850 | 23,915,690 
3l 2,485 | 160,120 | 1,770 | 327,670 | 27,292,617 


ceipts, it shows a total carriage of coal, cement, lime, and so 
forth, of 283,522 tons. However, this, too, is misleading, be- 
cause no through steamboat traffic now exists and this tonnage 
may only be carried a few miles in each case. In the Hennepin 
Canal traffic it was ascertained tonnage averaged 50 miles. 
Nothing enlightens us here, but stone and sand can be floated 
down the river as it has been for 50 years without the aid of 
engineering projects. Deducting stone and sand, we find the 
Government is paying $1,500,000 for carrying 233,522 tons of 
coal and miscellaneous freight at distances which may not aver- 
age 100 miles, or at the rate of more than $6 a ton. We further 
note that while raft boats have decreased from 42 to 20, pleasure 
boats haye increased to 125, and Government boats just hold 
their own. The upper-river traffic is fast disappearing. 

I next offer a statement from the same Government au- 
thority, page 294: 
Section 11. River commerce at St. Louis. 

St. Louis is the converging pons for traffic from the upper and lower 

the 


t Corrected. 


The last data is for 1906, elght years ago. All information 
is to the effect that the decrease has steadily continued in the 
Mississippi and that all attempts to secure data on the entire 
river are fruitless and inaccurate because of the duplications 
Ten were specifically pointed out in the upper Mississippi 
tables, 

BILLS THE GOVERNMENT HAS PAID. 

No weather barometer more accurately measures the pressure 
of air than does St. Louis in the falling off of navigation in 
the Mississippi Valley. I have been unable to get exact informa- 
tion as to navigation in 1912 compared to 1906, but all indica- 
tions point to a continued gradual loss. Neither have I been 
able to ascertain Government appropriations for the Mississippi 
system from 1890 to 1913, inclusive, but as the appropriations 
have been rapidly growing in recent years it is safe to say 
that $75,000,000 of the total $107,000,000 has been spent on 
the Mississippi and lower Missouri during that period. Assum- 


Mississippi, the Missouri, th inois, and to some small extent from the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, and Tennessee Rivers. ine traffic by river 
at St. Louis was formerly, even as late as 1890, of much grea im- 
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ing that navigation has held its own since 1906, a violent as- 
sumption, an interesting story is related by the table quoted, 
which reads as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS 23 YEARS APPROXIMATE $75,000,000. 
St. Louis River traffic. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
765,880 | 1,265,855 | 15,240, 141 
141, 575 416,855 | 44,964,623 


81% 609 —t 


This table shows that after all this tremendous artificial 
stimulation by Government appropriations, amounting to 81 
for every man, woman, and child in the country, on the 
average, during that period, the Missouri traffic shows 80 per 
cent loss, the upper Mississippi 55 per cent loss, the lower 
Mississippi 81 per cent loss, and the total river tonnage a loss 
of two-thirds within 16 years. To use the fish simile of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Booner], this is a disastrous 
return for the planting of $75,000,000 worth of gold fish dur- 
ing the period. And this 1914 bill carries projects for a like 
amount wasted, criminally wasted, for political ends, and justi- 
fied by an incompetent and overreaching engineering bureau. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


We are informed that the disguise is now to be thrown off. 
A new theory to justify wasteful expenditures has been devised. 
Navigation has almost vanished. It is no longer a word to 
conjure by, and so the country is hearing a new call to arms, 
with its slogan “ Reclamation.” 

Far be it from me to measure individual judgment with 
technical Army engineers or interested parties who paint highly 
colored pictures for Presidents and lesser officials on junketing 
trips. : 

The reclamation of the Mississippi is to be embarked upon 
by these same willing Army engineers, who estimate it will 
cost $275,000,000 to harness both banks of the Mississippi River 
for a distance of 1,000 miles, to the mouth of the river. Ex- 
perienced rivermen with whom I have talked, and who know 
every foot of the river, laugh at this new evidence of stupen- 
dous engineering folly, which proposes to spend $275,000 per 
mile. Who is right? I will not trespass on the time of the 
committee further than to make a brief criticism, based on 
common sense, an unknown factor with Government engineers 
when embarking on the Oklawaha, Coosa, Kissimmee, Trinity, 
and other valueless engineering schemes, 

Sane men, with knowledge of the tremendous visionary plan 
approved for the Mississippi River, declare that no reclamation 
can ever be moderately successful, and that $275,000,000 will 
not make any more lasting impression on the Mississippi River 
as a whole than the $100,000,000 already thrown into the river. 
A few favored localities may be temporarily benefitted, but no 
State in the Mississippi Valley could be prevailed upon to con- 
tribute one-half of the expense proposed to be incurred along 
its own borders, because the proposition is chimerical and the 
slight proportionate benefits are local and largely for private 
interests. Army engineers do not frighten the paymaster by 
estimating the expense of a temporary Mississippi levee con- 
struction at a billion dollars, but this is no extravagant figure, 
according to rivermen familiar with the Mississippi River and 
its varying moods. 

Presidents and public officials are accustomed to view the 
river when it slumbers. As well judge danger from a raging 
drunken outlaw armed to the teeth, by viewing him asleep and 
bereft of arms. The Mississippi River varies 70 feet in height 
at Vicksburg. It stretches out for miles in width along its tur- 
bulent course. At flood time it is a mighty rushing wall of 
water 70 feet in depth and reaching miles in width. The recla- 
mation project proposes to cope with the Creator by harnessing 
this irresistible flood, made up by three of the greatest flood 
rivers in the world, the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, and 
the Ohio. Scores of other flood streams empty into the great 
rushing Father of Waters that has irresistibly swept down to 
the sea for thousands of centuries, and will continue to do so, 
unharnessed and unimpeded, for all time to come. All the tem- 
porary obstructions that can be raised by puny hands of man 
will be swept away, in his own time, by this raging drunken 
outlaw. Addle-pated engineers may waste millions of dollars of 
Government money in seeking to change its course. They may 
undermine the cities of Memphis, Vicksburg, and other cities 
with a criminal disregard for the consequences of their acts 
and the rights of citizens along its borders. To guide the Mis- 


sissippi may be possible in places, although often disastrous in 
its consequences; to attempt to harness it from the Ohio to the 
Gulf, with a thousand miles and more on either side subject to 
flood action, is to inyite the pity of an overruling Providence. 
Engineers may dig the Panama Canal, a wonderful feat of en- 
gineering; they may be able to canalize the Rocky Mountains, 
using glacier and artesian waters with which to moisten the 
locks, in an effort to force Jim Hill to reduce Great Northern 
Railway rates by visionary water competition; they may insti- 
tute any number of nonsensical canalization schemes until 
Uncle Sam's strong box reaches the same low-water level they 
are seeking to obviate elsewhere, but they will never harness the 
Mississippi. 
WASTE, 


The cost of experimentation is limitless. Army engineers 
have committed the Government to other visionary projects ad- 
mitted by the committee to total $305,000,000. In the present 
bill $39,000,000 is offered in new projects, of which $33,000,000 
is saddled on to future Congresses; Government engineers have 
approved $92,000,000 in other new projects, according to the 
committee's report, which await the next tapping of the Fed- 
eral till; the present bill provides for the survey of 120 new 
projects which only await the approval of this bureaucratic En- 
gineer Corps, and which may create another hundred millions 
burden; next year the engineers may be required to survey the 
Scuppernong (Creek, N. C., in order to provide a 35-foot channel 
for fertilizer factories that must compete with the new 35-foot 
channel projected this year for Wilmington, N. C. What a spec- 
tacle for the innocent taxpayers of the country whose attention 
is kept riveted on a new currency revision or free Panama Canal 
tolls. When Uncle Sam wakes up to the financial drunken orgie 
now occurring under the fostering care of his Army Engineer 
Corps he will rage as loud and long as the Father of Waters 
at flood time, and the most stupendous piece of incompetent 
engineering and legislative folly which he will denounce in no 
uncertain terms will be the Mississippi reclamation scheme. 
Even Chairman SPARKMAN, of the committee, found his seat 
too hot on the safety valve, when he warned the House of an 
impending explosion in his address March 17. Mr. SPARKMAN 
said: 


But what of the cost? That Is another pertinent question. Of course 
it is dificult, Mr. Chairman, for us to determine now or for anyone to 
say just what the future cost will be, and yet I belleve that unless we 
are to embark upon some wild scheme of waterway improvement not 
connected—or, If connected at all, very remotely—with legitimate river 
and harbor work—I say unless we are to embark upon some such wild 
scheme I believe it is possible to approximate within reasonable bounds 
the cost of river and harbor improvement in this country within the 
next 25 years. Of course, if we enter upon other works having no 
direct or necessary relation to navigation, there is no telling where we 
will land. Why, there are propositions advanced, some of them now 
before Congress, advocated and supported by men of national repute, 
the adoption and the carrying out of which, it is said by competent 
engineers, would cost billions of dollars. But assuming we are to pur- 
sue a safe and sane policy such as we have been pursuing for the past 
several decades, then I believe it is easy, or at least it is not very difi- 
cult, to . within reasonable bounds as to what the Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to expend in the near future, by which I 
mean in the’ next quarter of a century. 

We have on the books to-day, e taken on in this biil, 
about $300,000,000 of projects, $150,000, „in round figures, or half of 
it, being for four rivers—the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
the East River in New York, the last named, however, only requir- 
ing about $13,000,000 to complete. The work on these four streams, 
if the plans laid down by the engineers are followed, is to extend over 
a parios ranging from 8 to 25 years; perhaps a little beyond that. The 
other $150,000,000 will likely be required during the next 8 years; 
that is, if the plans of the engineers are carried out. Of course there 
will be other projects; but we must remember that there are yet other 
projects still on hand and yet to be considered. ‘There were before our 
committee about $50,000, of projects submitted within the past two 
Sori besides the $38,000,000 we have adopted In this bill. do not 

now that all of those will meet with favorable consideration in the 
future; the chances are they will not; but if they should all be adopted 
the amount, including those adopted or recommended in this bill, will 
reach $350,000,000. 

WHAT THIS BILL MEANS. 


On the fifth day of discussion, near the conclusion of the de- 
bate on items in the bill, a colloquy occurred from which I am 
quoting an extract because of its exposition of the true inward- 
ness of this bill: 


Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two words 
for the purpose of making a statement, 

A question has been asked of me ns to what amount of monex is ap- 
propriated in this bill. I have stated that $72,000,000 is the amount 
of money appropriated, except that $33,000, of that amount must 
be expended future Congresses; but the projects are established or 
adopted by this Congress. In other words, $39,000,000 in cash is here 
ap ropriaied and $35,000,000 in addition is authorized. That is right, 
is it not 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I will say to the gentleman he is mistaken 
about that. ‘The amount authorized and appropriated in this bill is 
$43,289,004. Four million and sixty-one thousand five hundred dollars 
of that is placed in the bill by way of authorization, which would re- 
duce the amount of cash to $39,227,504. I will show to my friend 
he has been led into error, no doubt. The new projects adopted, as I 
stated the other day, will require some $38,684,700. 
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Mr. Frear. If the 
miliar with that. 
but will the 
or provided 


tleman will permit I am thoro fa- 
Wa bare gone over this matter two or three 
tleman explain to us my opted 


$ „000,000. and have on 
and some odd dollars toward those at ries — 
å 


reannag $33,000,000 empata Pros 
‘ongresses appropriating 

te Frank MAN. Chat is true, but we have not yet made the appro- 
priations, _ . 

Mr. Frean. That is true? Then this is 2 true, that you have 
hereby 8 20002,0909 3 an r N Cam 
gresses must necessar appropriate to earry ou e * 
vided here, for which 7 5 have appropriated $5,000,000 in this pin. 
Yon can not start the $5,000,000 appropriation unless you complete it. 

Now just one more statemert as to the total amount of money that 
is owed by this Government that will be required by Ebena, po 
the future. Three hundred and five million dollars is e amount 
of money this Government is now owing for river and harbor im- 
8 ineluding the $43,000,000 that is under this appropriation 

ill and $33,000,000 more in new projects is proposed by t. That 
x a paraeh on this Government, is it not? That is your statement in 

e repo 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
eee is quite a difference between an authorization and an appropria- 

on. 

Mr. Freak, Is there a difference between authorization and appropri- 
ation when you start a project that y must be completed 
else all the money that is put into the project will be wasted? Five 
million dollars you have put into these projects, and you are providing 
t $33,000,000 must be appropriated in order to complete them. 

YAS SPAREAAN. I think tbe House thoroughly understands the 
matter. 

Mr. Frear. I think it does. But the next committee, if the gentle- 
man pleases, may establish $33,000,000. more in new projects. because 
you say here $92,000,000 were presented in addition—to which the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humrnreys} nods his head—and 
you refused to make appropriations for. those projects; but the next 
committee may recommend that appropriation or next House may 
make an 1 5 riation and establ ese new projects, amounting to 
$92.000,000 additional. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It may, but it fs not likely. 

Mr. Frear, So that it is a continual charge. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

A MISLEADING STATEMENT. 


ae. 1 . gaon Riso er pe arnt eo oat LF carried K 
ressed e eren m the wa. 
5 ne en tha there was authorised so much. Yat 


eral days the gentleman from Wisconsin 
numerous items contained in the bill. I do not 78 now, and have not 
heretofore said, and shall not hereafter say anything in criticism of 
him for that. I am perfectly satisfied that he did it because he be- 
ep Se that oy 125 doing he was serving his country well. It is just a 
nee 9 on. 
F Now. T have. taken the trouble to examine the RECÒRD to ascertain 
just how much the gentleman from Wisconsin has proposed to reduce 
this bill by the numerous amendments which he has offered. The 
items which the gentleman mo to strike from the bill, not including 
the Ohio River, maoe a 3 pel * Le a are, monte the 
the bill, the name o e projec e amount appropr! ‘or 
Ga, nee the tonnage of each 8958. 25. That is how much less this 
$43,000, bill would be to-day if the gentleman from Wisconsin had 
hed his way. “All his conquest, glories, victories, spoils shrunk to 
this little measure.” 


Project. 


Matawan Creek, N. J 
Shoal Harbor an 


Northeast, Binek 


p 
N. C. „444444444 


Oklawaha River, Fla. 
Kissimmee River, 


Now listen: The projects for which that amount, $568,225, is a 
propriated floated inst year 3,520,385 tons of commerce, “nat 2 
three times as much American to: as is estimated will pass 
through the Panama Canal, and that Is all represented by an appro- 
riation of $568,225. The value of that commerce was $33,932,495. 
ow, in view of the fact that I have only five minutes I hope I shall 
not be interrupted. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Fnnan] during 
three days, after having devoted, as he tells us, a great deal of stud 
to this bill, was able to point out APOTORO aggregating $5 * 
not including the Ohio River, whi his judgment ought to be 
stricken from the bill. The truth is he has made a 1 
and conscientious, though ineffective, effort to reduce the bill just that 


t. 
2 Fnnan. Yes; ineffective. [Langhter.] 


I have quoted at some length to get the committee’s under- 
standing of the bill before the House. The criticism of my 
ineffectual efforts to amend the bill is not offered to explain my 
own course, which fully appears in the Recorp, but it gives an 
insight into the strange mind workings of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. That is of much value at this time, because he is 


the great champion of the Mississippi reclamation project, its 
ablest and most persistent ally on this floor. In fact, he is 
second to none in ability and influence on the powerful Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. In his statement, so carefully tabu- 
lated, showing some of the bad items I had ineffectually tried 
to have stricken from the bill, he excludes the Ohio River 
appropriation of $5,000,000 which I moved to strike out, the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal item of $8,000,000, the Missouri 
River item of $2,000,000, and a score of lesser appropriations 
which I opposed. This is all shown by the Recorp. Again, 
the Oklawaha River is a $733,000 project, although. it masquer- 
ades in the bill at $175,000. This also appears in the RECORD, 
Again, the large item of tonnage with which his statement is 
burdened is that of Curtis Bay, Md., which is a $123,700 project 
for an additional depth in Chesapeake Bay of 5 feet, making a 
total 35-foot depth, all for the benefit of private manufacturing 
interests, as has been shown to the committee, and misleading 
in its total tonnage effect. 

- All these facts are undisclosed by the distinguished exponent 
of the Mississippi River $275,000,000 reclamation project who 
refused to be interrupted. Criticisms and objections to items 
in the bill totaling many millions of dollars which were offered 
by me are now represented by him to aggregate only $568,225. 
Why? The only answer I need offer to this distortion is that 
if $568,225 in that bill ought to be stricken from it, the bill 
should be defeated. Yet, over $20,000,000 in this bill are, in my 
judgment, about to be wasted, as I have specifically pointed out. 
And no sufficient answer to satisfy the people who pay the bills 
has been offered by anyone on this floor. 


WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 


Every State contributes its share to this great pork barrel. 
Wisconsin’s share of the $76,000,000 burden foisted on the 
country by the bill is, approximately, $2,250,000, or about $1 
for every man, woman, and child within the State. Of the 
$100,000,000 already sunk in the Mississippi River alone Wis- 
consin’s contribution has been about $3,000,000, although noth- 
ing can be shown from the expenditure beyond a series of engi- 
neering mistakes for boats that no longer float. Three hundred 
and five million dollars is now owing by the Government for 
present uncompleted river projects, with a few harbor improve- 
ments included to take off the curse. This obligation places an 
additional $9,000,000 burden on the people of my State, their. 
share, or over $3 more for every man, woman, and child in the 
State. Money is taken from us at the point of a legislative 
gun, with the demand to stand and deliver. And we will de- 
liver it with a full knowledge that 90 per cent of all these vast 
amounts, together with $76,000,000 included in this bill, is crimi- 
nally, although legislatively wasted. 3 

My State and every other State has a direct interest in this 
wasted money, one-fourth of which we are advised goes 


north of the Ohio River. On the average we contribute $10 
annually for every dollar received by the State for waterway 


projects. Surrounded by the greatest river and two greatest 
lakes in the world, possessing the greatest inland single harbor 
in the country and many others of great commercial importance, 
we are taxed for scores of unnavigable rivulets and creeks from 
North Carolina to Texas. It has been suggested on the floor 
that through political pull the committee allowed two small 
grafts to Wisconsin. Every dollar paid by the Government for 
illegitimate projects in Wisconsin is of no benefit to the people 
in my State, and is as wasteful and inexcusable there as in 
any other State, 
THE LARGE QUESTION INVOLVED. 


Local considerations must give way, Mr. Chairman, to the 
greater question of legislative honesty, which overshadows all 
others. ‘The appropriations in this bill, with a few exceptions 
which need no defense, are a travesty on lawmaking, an assault 
on legislative conscience, blunting our sensibilities on other 
measures which become contaminated by this same pork- 
barrel graft. To pass the bill in its present form is to steal 
millions of dollars outright from the Federal Treasury, money 
contributed by every State in the Union, money to be wasted 
for the supposed benefit of local constituencies and for the as- 
sumed benefit of local Representatives interested in its passage. 
Men who would denounce to the utmost any effort to take one 
dollar from the Federal Treasury for their personal gain, men 
of the highest individual honor, yet wink at this ill-smelling 
barrel. How long are we to carry on this river and harbor 
graft that annually forges ahead in amounts by leaps and 
bounds? How long before the public will be aroused to the 
enormity of this vicious legislative practice? How long can 
we evade the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” by 
smugly answering, “ But if you are going to steal, let us divide 
it out and not go to complaining ”? 
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$76,000,000 IS A LARGE AMOUNT. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully realize that any attempts to criticize 
the tremendous waste of money in the manner so crudely pre- 
sented by me in this hurried discussion must meet with dis- 
favor at the hands of Members who have in the past, will now, 
or expect to in the future receive generous gratuities from river 
and harbor pork barrel appropriations, Nay, more, I appre- 
ciate that expressions of disapproval on this subject relative 
to wasted public money will subject me to further humorous 
criticisms concerning my unsophisticatedness, so liberally in- 
dulged in by members of the committee and others upon this 
floor who are favored by the bill. 

I further expect it will be urged that these large sums of 
money seem large only to provincial eyes, but to Army engi- 
neers and to Members who are accustomed to deal in millions 
such items are of no magnitude. I accept without complaint 
criticisms past and future because of my verdant and inex- 
perienced judgment. 

Although a new Member, I trust it will not be presumptuous 
to say in explanation of these views that it became my duty 
during the half dozen years prior to my election to this body 
to audit more millions of public money than are contained in 
this bill, not excluding its new projects so skillfully concealed 
by small initial appropriations in a bill totaling $76,000,000. 
I offer this suggestion in no spirit of reply to criticisms, but to 
explain a habit unconsciously formed of looking upon public 
moneys as a trust placed in the hands of public officials to be 
expended for the public good—not private greed. Neither do 
I assume a virtue not possessed by every other Member, but 
I do say that this pork barrel blunts legislative sensibilities. 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF RIVER LEGISLATION. 


I have tried to make plain that legitimate harbor improve- 
ments, where any considerable amount of navigation exists, 
are not criticized. I do believe that in some of these cases 
contribution should be required from the State or municipality 
especially interested as a condition of receiving Federal aid. 
That such matters should be removed absolutely from the 
province of an Army engineer to determine seems needless 
to say. The power to determine should be lodged elsewhere, 
and recommendations to Congress should be made by an ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government in order that the riot 
of waste now existing might be placed to the credit or discredit 
of some competent responsible department. Engineering of- 
ficials should be restricted to the field of furnishing technical 
data concerning any proposed project. Under present condi- 
tions Congress pries money out of the Treasury for rivers and 
harbors only on recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, who 
can oyerturn all rules of lacking necessity therefor at the 
suggestion of some one with a political pull. By permission 
of this shoulder-strapped custodian of our river and harbor 
conscience we may steal openly and shamelessly, resting the 
responsibility upon an incompetent Army engineer. Without 
his pass through the lines into the Treasury vaults we would 
hesitate to knock down the guard; with his signature in our 
possession we are legislatively immune from arrest and punish- 
ment. I speak of the system, not of any particular officer. 
He may not be able to earn his salt or run a peanut stand 
successfully, yet Representatives in Congress stand knocking 
at his door, hat in hand, cringing for his favor. With all due 
solemnity he advises us that as a matter of commercial neces- 
sity the Government should construct some expensive project 
for the benefit of a fertilizing factory up Salt Creek. Com- 
merce will be aided and freight rates reduced on two paralleling 
railroads by expending $733,000 more on Oklawaha River for 
the benefit of Mr. Young’s drainage scheme. The raging Kis- 
simmee Creek, containing water four months in the year, is a 
profitable $47,000 Government investment when we learn an 
ex-Congressman has a real estate proposition depending on the 
project. In fact, we never miss the river though the Kissimmee 
runs dry. 

Will the taxpayer in New York, Chicago, or San Francisco be 
especially benefited in the improvements demanded by the 
fertilizing factories of Mattewan Creek or Scuppernong? These 
are weighty commercial problems which the Chief Engineer 
must determine, aided by local interests and the local Member’s 
judgment. After reading the reports I have placed before the 
committee no business man would attempt to run a private 
venture for 30 days, though backed by the Bank of England, 
if a Chief of Engineer's judgment was to determine its practi- 
eability. It is no check upon Congress to have the Chief of 
Engineer’s approval. Responsibility, like a caged squirrel, runs 
round and round from the Congressional recommendation for a 
survey to the engineer’s report, based on the recommendation, 
and after it is all over the engineer takes the blame because, 
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although acting at the behest of the local Member, as shown 

by these reports, he can not squeal for fear of losing his job. 

It is all a part of a pernicious system in which engineers are 

forced to do what is discreditable through the importunities of 

others whose duty it also is to guard Uncle Sam’s strong box. 
WHO WILL SMASH THE BARREL? 

Will the $76,000,000 pork barrel get smashed? It is unlikely, 
because it contains past favors in the form of “ maintenance,” 
continuing projects that are being pressed, favors in the form 
of present appropriations, and future favors in the surveys 
recommended. The barrel is hooped by bands of steel. I 
make no play upon words. It encompasses every State from 
Maine to Texas. Otherwise it could not get through. It asks 
for the excavation of harbors good, bad, and indifferent; of 25 
projects in North Carolina and 21 in Florida, aggregating before 
completion several millions of dollars, although the entire 46 
projects, it is safe to say, do not in all equal the Duluth-Supe- 
rior harber traffic in my own State with its 29,171,000 tonnage. 

Have I needlessly exaggerated the importance of this 
$76,000,000 bill? Let us see. 

WHAT $76,000,000 WILL DO. 

Seventy-six million dollars will build an airline Government 
railway from New York to San Francisco at an average ex- 
pense of $25,000 a mile. 

Seventy-six million dollars will place three shining quarters 
in the pocket of every man, woman, and child in the country, 
white and colored. 

Seventy-six million dollars will rebuild the National Capitol, 
including also the National Library, White House, State De- 
partment, Treasury, and Patent Office. 

Seventy-six million dollars will furnish a local weekly news- 
paper to the head of every family in the country and two good 
monthly magazines for the family. 

Seventy-six million dollars will pay the salaries of all the 
Cabinet officers for 70 centuries and build a monument 2,000 
feet high to the ubiquitous Army engineers. 

Seventy-six million dollars will furnish five dreadnaughts, 
and the surplus would hang to the masthead of every vessel 
in the Navy life-sized portraits of the plucking board. 

Seventy-six million dollars would pay the salary of the Presi- 
dent for a thousand years and leaye a million dollars for pens 
and ink with which to write veto messages to vicious river and 
harbor bills. 1 

Seventy-six million dollars is a good deal of money. 

PRESIDENT TAFT HESITATED. 


Mr. Chairman, I have little hope that the river and harbor 
bill will be defeated in this House. A score of amendments 
I have offered have been rejected, and yet I do not consider 
the effort wasted. Possibly the bad features contained in the 
bill will receive attention at the other side of the Capitol, so 
that at the hands of abler and more experienced critics the 
unsavory bill will be sidetracked. I have been advised this is 
unlikely, and that the bill will be returned to us loaded down 
to the gunwales with additional wasteful items. If so, no com- 
ment is permitted, under the rules, otherwise honest opinion 
would sound unparliamentary. 

I do say that if this bill reaches the White House in its 
present form I hope the President will not be asleep at the 
switch, but will sidetrack the iniquitous measure into the waste- 
basket. Nothing that the President could do during this ses- 
sion would give to the people greater confidence in his fearless, 
conscientious performance of duty. 

President Taft threatened to veto the river and harbor bill 
passed in 1910, which covered three years. He said in his 
memorandum, Document No. 651, Sixty-first Congress: 

I have given to the consideration of this bill the full 10 days since 
its submission to me, and some time before that. ‘The objections are to 
the system, for it may be conceded that the framers of the bill have 
made as good a bill as they could under the “piecemeal” policy. I 
once reached the conclusion that it was my duty to interpose a veto in 
order, if ible, to secure a change in the method of framing these 
bills. Subsequent consideration has altered my view as to my duty. 

It is now three years since a river and harbor bill was passed. Tue 
projects under way are in urgent need of further appropriation for 
maintenance and continuance, and there is great and justified pres- 
sure for many of the new projects provided for by the bill. It has oan 
made clear to me that the failure of the bill thus late in the session 
would seriously embarrass the 5 engineers. I do not think, 
therefore, the defects of the bill which I have pointed out will justify 
the postponement of all this important work; but I do think that in 
the preparation of the proposed future peariy bills Congress should 


adopt the reforms above suggested, and that a failure to do so would 
Trun, withholding executive approval, even though a river and harbor 


ill fail. 
Wu. H. TAFT, 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 25, 1910. 
TAPT’S MESSAGE AND THIS BILL, 
Bearing on this pork barrel denunciation by President Taft 
of unbusinesslike methods; of inadequate appropriations scat- 


1914. 
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tered over a vast number of projects in order to secure the bill's 
passage, I quote from the committee report for 1914: 

The bill appropriates in cash genn 504, and authorizes $4,061,500 
in addition, the whole a. regating 3.289.001. The authorizations 
are $3,000,600 for the Ohio River; $1,000,000 for the Delaware River 
from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, to the sea; and $61,500 for Bev- 
erly Harbor, The $3,000,000 for the Ohio River is a part of the 

5,000,000 required to be furnished annually under a declaration in 

e rivers and harbors bill passed in 1910 of an intention to complete 
the improvement in 12 years, the provision having been construed by 
the committee to mean that the amount necessary to complete the 
project shall be appropriated within that period. 

The a gate of the bill may, at first glance, a 
we co er the demand, Indeed, the 5 or river and harbor 
improvement, as shown — . other things by the large number of 
new projects before Congress, together with the total of estimates fur- 
nished Z the Chief of Engineers of the amounts eo ged | to carry 
on unfinished works under projects heretofore adopted, and to main- 
tain those already completed, it is not unnecessarily large, but is 
entirely within reasonable bounds. 

Then follows a little item of $38,648,700 which is offered to 
appease hungry constituents all over the country, as follows: 
NEW PROJECTS. 

In addition to the items for the old, or existing, projects we have 
added 76 new projects, requiring in all to complete, $38, 84,700, while 
only $5,786,820 have been appropriated and au horized in the bill. 

Continuing over to page 5 of this 10-page illuminating report, 
which carries $76,000,000, we find this additional comforting 
Assurance: 

The new projects were selected from a list of 93 reported by the 
engineers mainly within the last two years, and requiring for comple- 
tion about $92,500,000. But the committee, feeling that it could not 
take care of all of them In the present bill, selected what it deemed 
the most urgent, expecting, of course, to give consideration to the 
remaining projects, and others which may reported later, in the 
next and subsequent bills. These additions make the aggregate of 
the adopted projects, including those in the present u, about 
$305,500,000. But this amount embraces a number of large and 
expensive works, such as the Mississippi River from Head of Passes 
to the mouth of the Ohio, the Missouri, the Ohio, and East Rivers, 
which require for their completion about $150,000,600, the appropria- 
tions for which will necessarily extend over a long period of time rang- 
ing from 8 to upward of 20 ont. leaving the balance, about 
$155,000,000, to be furnished within a period of 8 years, if the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the engineers are to be followed. 

To better understand the cause for this $76,000,000 bill, we 
read, page 7: 

The committee has given avory possible care to the consideration of 
the bill, having devoted nearly 10 weeks to its active preparation, and 
a much longer time In preliminary work, during which many hearings 
by representatives and citizens of various parts of the country were 
held, from which much useful information was gained. The measure 
is therefore submitted with the belief that it merits and will receive 
the indorsement of Congress. 

President Taft declared that “Executive approyal” should 
be withheld from such bills. 


APPROPRIATION DOUBLED IN 10 YEARS. 

No engineer could have uttered a threat more far-reaching 
in its possibilities. It sounds like the clarion tones that ring 
out from every engineer's report, asking for an immediate ap- 
propriation of the full amount. Such conclusions are based on 
good business principles, but the river and harbor bill is not 
drafted on business principles. It is intended to reach as far 
as possible in new projects and continuing projects in order 
to carry the barrel through without accident. Projects that 
will take a hundred years to complete are found in the bill, 
because of this desire to make the appropriations go into every 
district, 

President Taft hesitated when confronted with his duty. 
He says in his memorandum that the bill covers three years. 
What will be said by President Wilson when he learns that the 
total appropriations from all sources toward rivers and harbors 
reached $49,380,541 in 1911, $40,559,620 in 1912, and $51,115,889 
in 1913? Accepting the face of the present bill at $43,289,004 
instead of $76,000,000, the actual amount promised to be paid, 
and we have a total appropriation for four years of $184,345,034. 
From 1895 to 1904, inclusive, during a period of 10 years, when 
navigation yet existed to some extent on inland waterways, 
the total amount appropriated was $184,424,918. In other 
words, in the last four years, providing the 1914 bill becomes 
a law, we will have appropriated the same amount, practically, 
as we did during the entire decade in which Senator TILLMAN 
lashed small pork barrels. 

This bill is subject to the objections urged by President Taft 
and in addition is weighted down with so many objectionable 
items that the President will perform one of the real great acts 
of his administration if it receives his veto. 

WHY NOT DEFEAT THE BILL HERE? 


Mr. Chairman, in this hurried presentation of reasons why 
the river and harbor bill should be defeated because of its 
general character, I have not attempted to cover many objec- 
tionable items which elbow each other, for dishonorable men- 
tion, on practically every page of the bill. 


pear large, but when 
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Facts have been presented which should put every Member 
to his own independent investigation. I assume full responsi- 
bility for every citation and every deduction from statistical 
tables, all of which I have been compelled through lack of aid 
to individually collate and prepare, yet facts which I believe 
are correctly stated, even if subject to different deductions. 
The facts as presented haye been offered without pride of dis- 
covery and their acceptance or adoption by others will be evi- 
dence of their argumentative value. Defeat of every amend- 
ment and passage of the bill by the House will not effect a final 
determination. Rather be it understood that the days given 
over to a discussion of its demerits have marked a preliminary 
skirmish. If it shall pass here, I have hopes the bill’s 66 pages, 
containing hundreds of items, will be ventilated by abler and 
more effective agencies at the other end of the Capitol. I say 
this, notwithstanding the engineers’ reports disclose some of its 
most pernicious items have friends there on guard. 

Even if it passes both Houses, the people believe in the hon- 
esty of purpose of the President. We may differ with him as 
to certain governmental policies, but there ought to be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to legislative honesty and the fundamental 
unsoundness of this bill. 

Because it includes a few good items we should not be obliged 
to gag over an egg that is partly bad. This measure, I believe, 
is nine-tenths bad and wasteful. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill proposes to throw away that propor- 
tion of all receipts from the Federal income tax. It proposes to 
encumber us with $76,000,000 expenditures now and hereafter— 
a sum of money which would give employment at living wages 
to the heads of a hundred thousand families the year round. 
What are we offered in return? Pork-barrel legislation that 
offers no permanent Government inyestment, but on the con- 
trary places a mortgage upon the legislative conscience of every 
factor contributing to the result. I believe the President de- 
sires to serye his people and make his party an agency for good. 
He can do neither if this bill becomes a law. On the contrary, 
such legislation will be a perpetual indictment against his ad- 
ministration and against his party, which gained the confidence 
of the people through its professions of economy. I can not 
believe he will do less than his predecessor in oflice. I believe 
he will veto the bill if it comes before him. By so doing he 
will place the stamp of public disapproval upon all other efforts 
to enact bad laws. 

Mr. BALTZ. Mr. Chairman, the work of protection against 
floods in the Mississippi Valley is one not only of stupendous 
importance but of stupendous accomplishment. It is now being 
performed by county municipalities alone, and evidences not 
only the necessity for its performance but the spirit of patriot- 
ism and willingness of the people to bear a financial burden 
with good will and unselfishness, though they realize that their 
effort will profit not only miles of territory and millions of 
people but the Government as well. 

Along the east side of the river alone in my congressional 
district, fronting on that noble and historic stream, projects 
amounting in all to over $7,000,000 are in course of construc- 
tion to make safe the navigation of the river, and the property 
on its banks and the adjacent property is being taxed therefor. 
This in addition to other taxes, such as State, county, munici- 
pal, and so forth, which places the burden on the shoulders of 
a few, comparatively speaking. The United States Corps of 
Engineers commends this work, and it is being scientifically 
and thoroughly done in the hope that it will alleviate conditions 
in that section of the country. 

This Government expends millions of dollars ennually in 
projects which I believe worthy, but not so worthy or so neces- 
sary as is this. The experience of the floods only a short time 
ago is still fresh in our minds, and the call for governmental aid 
has gone up not alone from those stricken valleys, but from the 
business men of the country at large, who recognize the impor- 
tance of making these great arteries of travel and transporta- 
tion safe for human and commercial freight at every season 
of the year. The effect of a disaster such as occurred in the 
Valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries is Nation wide, 
and there will be no opposition on the part of any right-thinking 
or well-balanced man or woman should the Government yield 
to the call for assistance and make a liberal appropriation for 
this work. It is equipped with the greatest and most efficient 
corps of engineers in the world, who are competent and willing 
to undertake a project of this character and magnitude. 

Ours is a Government so wealthy and so rich in resources 
that it can afford to extend its beneficent aid to a population 
so great and so generous in its own efforts, without stint or 
reckoning. The call goes out from the northern border to the 
Gulf, from the metropolises of the East to beyond the Rocky 
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Mountains on the West. Shall it be heeded and that great 
pathway of commerce be insured for all time against the wip- 
ing out of life and property and the loss of business which has 
hitherto and would again utilize that natural outlet to the sea, 
that great artery which connects the forests of the North, the 
wheat fields of the Middle West with the semitropie regions of 
the South? 

Let us begin on a work which in years to come will prove to 
future generations that this great and strong Government of 
ours can yield itself to an interior project just as important 
in many ways as our new boast—the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal. When begun, it will certainly be concluded, and 
when concluded, it will prove an investment of which this coun- 
try will never be ashamed. 

Locally we feel that this is most important. East St. Louis, 
with its hundred thousand population and rapidly growing, is 
one of the queen cities on the banks of that river. Other cities 
in the same district are adding yearly to their population and 
all are interested vitally in the protection from floods and safety 
for their belongings. In that one levee and sanitary district 
the people are doing all they can. The district covers nearly 
97 square miles, the real value of the land thus incorporated 
into the district being about $58,000,000. The work thus far 
laid out and well under way will cost $6,500,000, and that sum 
will be assessed upon the district at the rate of nearly $700 
per square mile. Is a better example of earnestness and of 
fear needed? This in itself should prove to the Government 
that assistance is necessary and make us give heed to the con- 
ditions which surround these people. To, give you an idea 
of what is being done, I ask permission to incorporate as a 
portion of my remarks the description of the plan of protection 
in this levee district of which I have just spoken, as set forth 
in the report of the Chief of Engineers. He says: 


The general plan of works for the protection and drainage of the dis- 
trict is as. follows: 


of N ual in height to a 45-foot stage of water 
88 it! the Jev of the Giversion Chan 


uing he southern limits of the district. On the south a levee 
— to ity bluffs, along the north side of the diversion channel of 


Prairie Du Pont Creek. 
interior a tem of drain: canals beginning in the northern 
Pol is dia 8 — rough the Nee 
ver 


end of the district, running south 
t through the south levee, the water in low stages of the 
2 — ug tes. When the river is 


to thro the levee means of 

high, ＋ 15 at rn and water forced igh levee by means of 
mps of large capacity. 

rl ateral canals will be added to main drainage canal to catch and con- 

trol creeks issuing from the bluffs and to reverse the natural westward 

flow of drainage west of the canal, discharging it into the main canal. 
All levees are to have 3:1 slopes, both sides, except 

where they are to be protected by a concrete facing, when the outside 

slope will Te 2:1. The tops of all levees in the district are to be T feet 

above the high-water stage of 1903, or 3 feet above that of 1844. The 

diversion 


crown of the levee along the canal is to be 10 feet, 
all other levees 8 feet, 


The Cahokia diversion canal is to have a bottom width of 100 feet, 
side slopes 2:1, berm to toe of levee 50 feet. The bottom of canal at 
TVT 
— * Casal . — from the bluff is to be 1 foot per mile. 

This gives an idea of the scope of the work and what is 
sought to be accomplished. If to this, in this district and others 
along this wonderful waterway, could be added the assistance 
and cooperation of the United States, it would not be long be- 
fore all danger from floods either above or below would be 
averted; commerce would again seek this natural channel to 
tidewater; the people thronging its banks could rest content 
in the thought that threatening disaster was passed forever and 
those fertile valleys would teem with population and prosperity. 

Can we not hope for this relief from this Nation? Can we 
not pause long enough in our haste to spend money on battle- 
ships and small harbors, where the sight of more than a dozen 
small craft a year is a miracle, and make safe and more pros- 
perous a country which, in poulation, in area, and resources, is 
greater than many a kingdom? I for one do not believe our 
Government can afford, from either a humane or practical rea- 


son, to ignore this necessitous and righteous appeal for its aid. 
IMr. WILLIAMS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. BARKLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Im roving Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to and 
including the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement 
and for maintenance, $1,000,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the amount of expenditure on the Missouri 
River up to the present time, and the expenditure there last 
year, and the appropriations in this bill. 


a r Does the gentleman from Texas make a 
motion 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I move to strike out the last word. 

ne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, up to the present time the 
suin of $4,400,000 has been expended on that section of the Mis- 
souri River from Kansas City to the mouth. This bill carries 
$2,000,000 more. That will make $6,400,000; and according to 
the statement of the gentleman from Kansas City [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] that river carried 10,000 tons of freight last year. 

There was expended on the Missouri River last year, if that 
statement be true, $200 for every ton of freight carried; or, if 
you estimate the outlay as permanent improvement, the interest 
on the money that was expended on that river last year would 
amount, at 5 per cent, to $10 for every ton of freight carried on 
the Missouri River. If you calculate the interest on the outlay 
up to the present time at 5 per cent, it amounts to $32 for every 
ton of freight carried on the Missouri River last year. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to these facts, 
to show what an enormous charge we are paying on every ton 
of freight that is carried on this river; and it is not lonesome. 
There are many other rivers for which appropriations are made 
in this bill that are as expensive to the people of this country 
in proportion to the amount of freight carried as this one is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for mainte- 


nance, with a view to secu: a t 6.1. chann ween 
Kansas City and the mouth of the riae 52000. 000. py 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] about the commerce on the 
Missouri River illustrates the mistaken point of view of those 
who criticize river improvement. 

He indulges in some very remarkable arithmetic. First he 
takes the total amount of appropriations for the past five years, 
then he divides that by the tonnage of freight carried, and com- 
putes the cost per ton of freight. He might adopt the same 
remarkable method with some business man building a store if 
he were trying to carry on business in the uncompleted struc- 
ture during its construction. He might say: This man is build- 
ing a hundred-thousand-dollar building. He has spent so far on 
it $50,000; and in that time the goods he has sold in that store 
have cost him $10 a pound.” 

The fact is that commerce has been resumed on the Missourt 
River in a substantial and satisfactory way. The whole proj- 
ect is to be completed from Kansas City to the mouth in 10 
years, and therefore the annual expenditures are large. This is 
the businesslike and economical way to proceed, The river is 
proving itself a great carrier of freight and an sid to the com- 
merce of all the Western States. This appropriation is fully 
justified and has met the approval of the Secretury of War and 
of this committee. 


[Mr. WILLIS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The Clerk read as follows: 


roving harbor at Oakland, Cal.: Continuing improvement and for 
Provided 


Im 
Rer —— $98,000 : That if in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of War the prices received in response to advertisement for bids 
for dredging are not reasonable, so much of the amount herein appro- 
priated as shall be necessary may be expended for the purchase or con- 
struction of a suitable ng plant. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the control of the Mississippi 
Riyer and its tributaries is the most immediate and pressing 
national problem confronting this Congress. Most of these items 
are mere makeshifts. The need of the country is for perma- 
nent and complete control of the waters of the river and all its 
tributaries. - 

The Congress should enact legislation similar to that author- 
izing the building of the Panama Canal or the building of the 
Alaskan railroads, directing the President of the United States 
to proceed to control the Mississippi and its tributaries from 
its source to its mouth, and to open the tributaries to naviga- 
tion whereyer possible. He should be given authority and ample 
money should be placed at his command to enable him to pro- 
ceed at once to meet this great national necessity. 

Such legislation would enable any President to make his name 
immortal, and land values in the great yalley would immediately 
increase so much with confidence established that the increased 
assessments would produce sufficient additional taxes to cover 
the cost of the project. 

The Panama Canal makes the Mississippi control of flood 
waters and navigation a national necessity of superior impor- 


tance. 
The President should be empowered to handle this problem 
exactly as he has handled the Panama Canal and expects to 
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handle the Alaskan railroad. Such legislation, assuring the 
country that the waters of the Mississippi and all its tributaries 
will be successfully and completely controlled, would be worth 
more to the present generation and to the generations to come 
in this country than a dozen Panama Canals and more than 
a thousand Alaskan railroads. 

I call this subject to the attention of the House now because 
at the proper time I expect to introduce and press such legisla- 
tion for your consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hudson River, N. Y., from Hudson to the dam at Troy, with a view 
to securing a depth of 27 feet, with suitable width. . 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert between lines 22 and 23, page 

Hudson River at Troy, N. Y., wit 
Island." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Was 
that amendment to be inserted between lines 23 and 24? 

The CHAIRMAN. Between lines 22 and 23. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Delaware River, from mouth of Cooper River to Fishers Point Dike 
on the New Jersey shore, including consideration of any proposition 
for cooperation on the part of local interests. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is good policy 
to punish a people for being prosperous. In certain cases the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee has followed this policy as it af- 
fects the improvement of streams which run through munici- 
palities. I say “certain cases,” because the policy has not been 
strictly adhered to, since appropriations have been made for 
many river and harbor improvements within municipal lines. 
The policy has been followed, however, in the case of the 
Schuylkill River, which courses through the great anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania and empties into the Delaware at 
Philadelphia. The trouble with the Schuylkill at Philadelphia 
is that it has materially aided in the prosperity of the city of 
Philadelphia, although it has contributed through Philadelphia 
to an international commerce. It can not be said that Phila- 
delphia has not contributed to the improvement of the stream. 
It has done this by special appropriation, although in many 
other sections of the country where there is no such commerce 
as is developed upon the Schuylkill the Federal Government 
makes the necessary appropriations. 

In the hope of convincing the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
and the Congress that the ‘Schuylkill River should not longer be 
barred from Federal consideration, I append certain correspond- 
ence which shows that there is a thriving business upon the 
Schuylkill which is in danger of diminishing unless the river 
depth is suitably maintained. The situation as revealed by this 
correspondence will show, I think, that navigation is an aid to 
commerce, and that those who are engaged in the commendable 
work of promoting commerce may be seriously handicapped if 
their navigation facilities are insufficient. This is not the first 
time I have brought this matter to the attention of the Com- 
mittee, but each time it has been met with the same old sug- 
gestion that there was a “policy” which induced the Federal 
Government to ask municipal bodies to take care of the navi- 
gable streams coursing through their boundaries. I believe 
this policy is gradually breaking up under the pressure that 
is being made upon the committee from other sections of the 
country, and so long as it is, I trust it will soon be exploded 
in the case of the Schuylkill. If the Federal Government is to 
continue to make appropriations in aid of navigation where the 
commerce is negligible, it certainly should not deny support to 
projects like the Schuylkill, which creates revenue for the 
Government and business for the people. 

The correspondence to which I refer is as follows: 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co., 
Philadelphia, April 29, 1913. 


54, the following: 
a view to the removal of Adams 


Mr. GEORGE E, BARTOL, 
Chairman Joint Executive Committee on the 
Improvement of the Harbor of Philadelphia 
and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. 


Dear Str: We beg to call your attention to a bill recently introduced 
into Congress by the Hon. J. HamMpron Moorp, providing for dredging 
the Schuylkill River by the United States engineers. Similar bills have 
failed of passage on the plea that the navigable portion of said river 
is entirely within the bounds of the city of Philadelphia, and therefore 
the expense of such dredging should be borne by the municipality. It 
has been demonstrated that this argument is unfair, use Congress 
has provided for dredging other streams located in a similar relation to 
other ports, and in view of the cosmopolitan nature of the business done 
on the Schuylkill River we consider it particularly fitting that the 
Vi eae E should do the work called for in Congressman 

OORR'S . 


ed: April 16, steamship Tonawanda, 28,000 bulk barrels gas 
d and Manchester, England; April 18, steams 


lubricating oil 
Paul Paiz, 32,000 bulk barrels refined oii 


Now loading: Steamship Largo Law, 28,000 barrels refined and lubri- 
tenes Taurus, 000 cases refined 
RO Se steamship Hurst, 180,000 


k. 
f to the above we add 25,000 cases refined oil, 12,713 barrels lubricat- 
ing oil, 2,486 barrels paraffin wax, 3,660 bags parafin wax, and 530 
cases paraffin wax, which during these two weeks we have delivered by 
— to line steamers loading at Delaware River docks for the ports 
of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Botterdam 
the total value represented will be approximately $1, 000. 

In this connection we might add the tank steamship Geestemunde is 
due to arrive this week with an inward cargo of 27,000 bulk barrels 
of crude oil from 9 exico. 

Under existing conditions some of the deep-draft tank steamers can 
not come to this port for cargo, and as an illustration of the difficulties 
under which we labor would refer to the bulk barge Navahoe, the 
capacity of which is 69,000 barrels. This barge is due at our works 
next month, but the tank steamship Jroquois, which tows her across the 
Atlantic Ocean, can not load at Phila elphia. The steamer drops the 
barge at Delaware Breakwater, proceeds to New York for cargo, and 
returns to Delaware Breakwater to pick up the barge, which in the 
meantime has been towed by tug to Philadelphia and loaded and re- 
towed to the breakwater. On one occasion we pargy loaded the steamer 
here, but for want of sufficient water she had to complete loading at 
New York. This puts a burden on the commerce not only of this port, 
but of the country at large. 

The depth of water in the shoal portions of the Schuylkill Channel 
is from 6 to 7 feet less than at some of our docks, which prevents most 
of the steamers from leaving except just before high water, causing not 
only delay to the loaded vessels but detention to those waiting to take 
the same loading berths. 

We respectfully suggest that 
assist in securing the dee c 
retained for the port of P 

— Lours, very truly, 


our committee take such action as will 
nnel needed, if this business is to be 
delphia. 


J. W. Van DYKE, President. 


Ginanp Point STORAGE Co., 
Philadelphia, May 8, 1913. 
Joint Executive Committee on the Improvement of the Harbor of Phila- 
delphia and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. 


Dear Sms: We would like to draw the attention of your committee to 
bill No. 2137, introduced in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, on April 10, 1913, by Hon. J. HAMPTON Moone, providing for the 
waite 2 of the Schuylkill River. 

Until recently we were under the impression that navigable streams 
lying wholly within a municipality must look to the municipality for 
the dred, necessary to keep the stream in good navigable condition. 
We now understand, however, that this is not strictly correct, but that 
the United States engineers have in the cases of several navigable 
streams, in a situation similar to the Schuylkill River, recommended 
that the National Government undertake the work of improving the 
channel of such streams. This being the case, we would urge that 
your committee lend its support to Mr. Moonz's bill. 

As affording an illustration of the genuine necessity for the imme- 
diate widening and gy rap of the channel of the Schuylkill River, 
we would mention the fact that during the rush of last season's busi- 
ness at Girard Point several of the ocean-going steamers that berthed 
at our elevator to load pn were unable to complete their loading at 
that point, since, if loaded to their full depth, they could not turn in 
the river because of the inadequacy of the channel, this latter, chiefiy 
the result of the extensive shoaling of the river along the south bank 
0 ite our Girard Point piers, Such vessels were the steamships 

mborne, Veturia, Glace Bay, and Crown of Toledo, all carrying heavy 
cargoes of grain, which vessels were compelled to finish loading their car- 
goes on the Delaware front, a considerable portion of their la ng having 
to be lightered to the vessel and transferred on board by floating ele- 
vators, entailing a large additional expense, which would have been en- 
tirely avoided had the uylkill River been in proper navigable condition. 

Furthermore, the navigation of this river would be greatly facilitated 
if the point of the mud flat extending into the river just above its 
mouth me cut away, thas widening and straightening the channel at 
that n 

Thei trans-Atlantic steamers berthing at Girard Point docks to dis- 
charge and load cargoes have been steadily 55 size in recent 
years, and the commerce of the river will be greatly hampered if some- 
thing pe not awe done for the permanent improvement of the channel. 

ours, truly, 
W. R. Younc, Manager. 


Joint Executive Committee on the Improvement of the Harbor of 
7 17 188 and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. Organized Oct. 
17, 1888. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1913. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOOR 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Schuylkill River improvement: At a recent meetin: 
Joint Executive Committee on the Improvement of the Harbor o 


of the 
Phila- 
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and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers a letter was 


phia presen 
the Atlantic eae sib | Co. directing the committee's attention to 
of the Schuylkill River looking to 
mouth to Gi oin 
ment to a depth of 35 feet from its be A srep AAA 
Schuylkill 


animously 0 
„ and referred the subject to its subcommittee on 

River 2 cooperate 2 vou . lines looking te recognition by Con- 
gress of this needed improvemen 

The letter from the Atlantic Refining Co. is attached hereto, and from 
Leni River as e 8 the importance of the 

ver as a . 

A letter is also attached from the Girard Point Storage Co., which 

cplaine the need for deepening and widening the channel. of 


DR, e piers 2 the Sae S Co. are — * at 3 —— — 
companx is en in transporting o bulk exas 
operates a Beet * two of which arrived on Mon of this 


before g to her 
uraging. 


he contention of the Congress 
municipality should be improved the municipality lacks force by 
reason of the fact that appropriations were made the last 
for the improvement of certain streams within the limits of a munici- 
uty, notably the Harlem River and Newtown Creek in New York 


arbor, 
With every assurance of cooperation, we beg to remain, 
oore. faithfully, 


N. B. KELLY, 
Subcommittee on Schuylkill River. 
Grorce E. BARTOL, 
Chairman Joint Executive Committee. 


BOARD oF COMMISSIONERS OF NAVIGATION, 
Philadelphia, Pu., May 26, 1913, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, M. C. 


Crozer Building, Philadelphia. 


Dran Mr. Moonn: Mr. Charles C. Hahl, of the Barrett Manufacturing 
Co., called to see me to-day in reference to House bill 2187, introduced 
by you, which has for its object a survey of the Schuylkill River from 
its mouth to Gibsons Point, with a view to establishing a 35-foot chan- 
nel between the points mentioned. 

Mr. Hah has called my attention to fhe fact that they are now en- 
gaged in the exportation of pitch and off and are very much handi- 
capped by reason of the fact that their works, located, as above stated., 
at Gása Point, can not be n by a vessel drawing in excess. of 
21 feet 6 inches. He thinks that the Government should so dredge the 
chennel above Gibsons Point to a depth of 21 feet at low tide, and I 
promised to bring this matter to your attention, 

Very truly, yours, 
Gro. F. Sprovie. 


Joint executive committee on the improvement of the harbor of Phila- 
L delphia and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, organized October 


17, 1888.] 
PHILADELPHIA, May 29, 1913. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. Moore: Schuylkill River improvement.—Referring to the 
letter addressed to you on the Tth Instant by the subcommittee of the 
joint executive committee on Schuylkill River I now beg to hand yon in 

alf of said committee a letter addressed to the maritime pg 
by the Gulf Refining Co., which I shall be glad if you will attach to the 
other papers in the case. 
Yours, very truly, 
E. R. SHarwoop, 
For the Committee, 


— 


Gtr Rertxixa Co., 
MARINE DEPARTMENT, 21-24 STATE STREET, 
New York, N. Y., May 27, 1913. 
Mr. E. R. SHarnwoon, 


2 
Secretary Philadelphia Maritime Eechange, 
29 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dean in: We understand that the Hon. J. HaAurro Moors has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress by which the Secreta of War will be 
authorized to have certain provements made the Schuylkill 
River. 3 

As we are vitally interested in any ae that will improve the 
conditions of this river, we wish to give it all the indorsement possible, 
with a view to having the waterway improved so that our vessels may 

rocecd to our dock at Gibsons Point withont incurring expense and 
aleve to which they are at present subjected. 

On account of the limited draft of water our smalier vessels are un- 
able to take a cargo to the dock except under certain conditions of 
tide, and our larger steamers are always compelled to anchor at the 
mouth of the river and lighter a portion of their cargo before it is 


ssible to pr P 
218 5 order Phat we may not be sub; to this additional cost, incon- 
‘venience, and difficulty in condu g our business we sincerely hope 
that some measure of relief can be obtained, and earnestly est that 
„ C0000 tened as 
found to be required. 
Yours, very truly, 


Jas, KENNEDY, 


Coast Transit Co., 


Edgewater, N. J., June 5, 1913. 
Congressman J. HAMPTON Moonn, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mr. Moore: During the Ton 1910, 1911, 1912 we trans- 
8 via the Schuylkill River to and from the Barrett Manufacturing 

0. 8 plant 195,000 tons of material. You will remember that you 
wanted this information. At the present time I can not tell you w at 
the inerease will be, but it will be very much more in the future than 
in the years stated. For your information, we had an intimation from 
Baltimore that they could give us plenty ‘of dock room and draft for 
our export business, but we do not want to keep any of our business 
away from Philadelphia. 

Frankford Creek: During the last anon, we carried to our Frankford 

lant in cars approximately 3,000, gallons of liquid cargo. We 

ve floating property in Philadelphia, and if facilities were such that 


we could get our boat up to the Frankford works we could handle it 
more economically and with much better dispatch. 
Yours, truly, 


Cras, C. Hatt. 


P. 8.—During the month of February we loaded a tank steamer with 
Part cargo at the Grays Ferry plant, and had she taken on cargo at an- 
other dock in Philadelphia and sent to our dock to be completed we 
would not have been able to take her out on account of the depth of 
water, and we are now working to get some steamers to lond pitch 
this winter, and we must be very careful to secure boats, which Is a 
very difficult thing to do, not exceeding 21 feet 6 Inches loaded, 


[Joint executive committee on the improvement of the harbor of Phila- 
1808. and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. Organized Oct. 17, 


PHILADELPHIA, December 18, 1913. 


in Congress on June 3, 
1913, providing for a survey of the Schulykill River from the Delaware 
River to South Street Bridge, with a view to dredging said river to a 
depth of 35 feet, we now beg to gt for your information a 88 


Tank S. 8. 2, 
refined o Draft when loaded, 22 feet 10% inches forward, 24 feet 
8 inches aft. Finished 6.30 p. m., Sunday, em ted to 


either Monday or 
8 8. 


m., Monday, December 8. Expected to leave dock 
Tuesday morning. nable to do so on account of low tide. 

The drafts of these vessels were before coaling, and the Vitruria was 
derati another day to coal after reaching anchorage in the Delaware 

ver. 
i 8 by detention to each of these vessels is calculated at $250 
0 per A 

High northwest winds made conditions worse than usual, but these 
instances, in our judgment, are strong a for a greater natural 
of water to meet the needs of international commerce on this 


Jxo, W. Linerron, Chairman, 
E. R. Snnanwoop, Secreta: 
Subcommittee on Schuylhill River. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are no further amendments, the 
Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ae 55, after Iine 16, insert a nal aeh ph, as follows: 

“ Susquehanna River above the Maryland line to Harrisburg, Pa.” 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will not accept 
this amendment, of course, I do not expect to have it passed 
at this time. I want to introduce the subject, however, for it 
presents a very large problem in the development of waterways 
and waterpower. 

For some reason or other, back in 1904 the Susquehanna 
Rivyer, which is, perhaps, the longest of any along the Atlantic 
seaboard, was shut off, for the purposes of navigation, above 
the Maryland line; that is to say, all that portion of it which 
traverses the State of Pennsylvania and the State of New York 
was declared nonnavigable by executive order. That is a very 
unusual proceeding; and the people of the Susquehanna Valley 
are beginning to wonder why it is that they are denied the 
rights of navigation and supervision by the Government of the 
United States on their river and its tributaries. 

Mr. GOULDEN. When was this executive order? 

Mr. MOORE. It was made by the Secretary of War in 1904. 
The Secretary of War was Mr. Taft, and the President was 
Mr. Rooseyelt. There were, I suppose, some good reasons for 
issuing the order; but there has been no question about the 
practical navigability of the stream. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman thinks it was a mistake? 

Mr. MOORE. I think so; and I think it ought to be undone 
by Congress. I think the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
ought to take cognizance of it, and that is the reason I bring it 
up at this time. 


— 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

West Creek, N. W 

Forked River, N. J. 

Delaware River, from Trenton, N. J., to Easton, Pa. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, between pee, 17 and 18, 55, the following: 
“Adams Creek, N. J.” yame 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, between lines Eo and 19, page 55, the following : 
“Dividing Creek, N. 


The committee ERER DE was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, between lines 21 anā 22, page 55, the following: Crum 
River, Pa. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shallow Bayou, La 

Cane River, La., from Grand Ecore to Colfax. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, between lines 1 and 2, page 58, the following: Mermentau 
River, La 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Colorado, River, Tex., from the mouth to Wharton, with a view to 


removing the raft, inciuding consideration of any proposition for co- 
operation on the part of local interests. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 58, between lines 11 and 12, by inserting the Poros: 

Harbor ty, Tex., to a connection with inland waterway. 

The ea The question is on the committe amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Deep-water harbor at Port O'Connor, Tex. 

Mr. BURGESS. I offer the following committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting, on page 58, between lines 8 and 9, the follow- 


75 Caney and Live Oak Creeks, Tex., with a view to connection with 
inland waterway.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pond River, Ky. 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohto. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as 5 

Between Hnes 20 and 2 

Muddy Creek, Butler 1 — 

The CHAIRMAN. The . is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clinton River, Mich. 

Frankfort Harbor, Mich. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 * * 

ee ee ae 6, page 59, the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis. 


iS ineert the following: 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The 8 k seag as follows: 

Page 59, Hne 13, after the word “ Wisconsin,” insert: 

= South. ‘Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, should not that be inserted 
as a separate line? 

Mr. BURGESS. Oh, yes; that is a separate line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I also offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to haye 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gals pe en 13 ae the ewe: ie ekanna an 

“ Quine ay, r an 0 m 
slough, eqnnecting poe ith Mississippi River, eave ‘Quin rey.” sis 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Petaluma Creek, Cal., from Lakeville to the head of navigation, with 
a view to straigh ening the channel and making necessary cut-offs, in- 
cluding the consideration of any proposition for cooperation on the part 
of local interests. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

00 Clerk read as follows: 

60, line 6, after the word “ interests, ” insert “Santa Cruz Har- 
bore al, including the breakwater.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. That is a separate item? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Port Gamble Harbor, Wash., and entrance thereto. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 

ape 
end, page 60, by inserting after line 25 the ipa, LE 
ace 3 River between Albany Falls and Lak d Oreille, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
Clerk refer to the amendment on lines 20 and 21, on page 58. I 
want to be correct about the verbiage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
recur to the item referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the item referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, between lines 20 and 21 5 inse. the foll 

Muddy Creek, Butler EGNI, K. * R 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, that ought to be “Mud 
Creek.” I ask unanimous consent that that correction may be 
made, $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc. 3. That in all cases where K reliminary examinations and surveys 
are Daron or may be hereafter authorized, a preliminary examination * 


the river, harbor, or other proposed im 8 mentioned shall oo 
be made and a report as to The P advisab uy of its improvement shall be 
submitted unless a survey or estimate is expressly directed. If upon 


such preliminary examination the pase improvement is not deemed 
advisable, no further 1 shall taken thereon withont the further 
direction of Congress; but in case the report shall be favorable to such 
pr sed im provement, or that a survey and estimate should be made 
0 termine th the advisability of improvement, the Secretary of War is 
authorized, 5 his discretion, to cause surveys to be made, and the cost 
and advisability to be reported to Congress. And such reports contain- 
ing plans —ç estimates shall also contain a statement as to the rate at 
which the work should be prosecuted: Provided, That every report sub- 
mitted to Congress, in addition to full information regarding the pres- 
ent and tive commercial importance of the project covered by 
the report and the benefit to commerce likely to result from any pro- 
posed plan of improvement, shall also contain Sree data as it may be 
practicable to secure in regard to the following subjec 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Section 3 has five paragraphs. It is legislation. 
My inquiry is whether it is to be considered by paragraphs or 
by the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be inclined to think that 
it would be in order to offer an amendment at the end of the 
first paragraph. The Chair is willing to be corrected if he is 
wrong. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

(e) Such other subjects as may be properly connected with such 
project: Provided, That in the investigation and study of these ques- 
tions consideration shall be given only to their bearing ae the im- 

esirability 


provenent of navigation, to the ssibility and d of their 
ing coordinated in a logical an proper manner with improvements 
for navigation to lessen the cost of such improvements and to com- 
pensate the Government for expenditures made in the interest of 
navigation, and to their relation to the development and regulation 
of commerce: Provided further, That the investigation and study of 
these questions may, upon review by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors when called for as provided by law, be extended 
to any work of improvement under vey and to any locality the 
examination and survey of which has heretofore been or may hereafter 
be authorized by Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to make an inquiry in reference to 
these surveys. Paragraph B provides for an investigation of 
the development and utilization of water power for industrial 
and commercial purposes. Paragraph C says: 

Such other subjects as may be properly connected with such project: 

Provided, That in the investigation and study of these questions con- 
sideration shall be given only to their bearing upon the improvement of 
navigation, ete. 
- If the engineers in studying these subjects are to study the 
development and utilization of water power for industrial and 
commercial purposes, are they to be restricted in their study 
to the consideration so far as it has a bearing on the improve- 
ment of navigation only, or may they study the subject of the 
industrial and commercial purposes of the water power which 
may be developed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am rather inclined to 
believe that the engineers would be confined in their investi- 
gation to the development and utilization of water power and 
its connection, whatever it may have, with navigation—with the 
improvement of the river or stream for the purpose of naviga- 
tion. I would say further that this is a provision that was 
carried in the bill of 1912, I think. 

Mr. MANN. I believe that is true. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And again in the bill of 1913; and those 
investigations, I think, have already been made. 

Mr. MANN. These investigations have not been made as to 
the surveys provided for in this bill. There is an apparent con- 
tradiction—“ the development and utilization of water power 
for industrial and commercial purposes.” 

That would apparently be a study of industrial and com- 
mercial possibilities of waterways. Then apparently in the 
next paragraph it is restricted to their bearing on the improve- 
ment of navigation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is another construction that might 
be placed upon the language, namely, that in the study of these 
questions consideration should be given to the subjects referred 
to in the words which appear before the first proviso in subdivi- 
sion “e” and not to those in paragraph “b.” 

Mr. MANN. That is true that the proviso may only relate 
to the paragraph. I did not know what construction may have 
been placed upon this language by the War Department. It 
seems to me if they are to provide some place for a lock or dam 
that creates water power where there was industrial and com- 
mercial possibilities that they ought to be permitted to study 
the whole subject and not to be restricted merely to its effect 
upon navigation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course one or the other of those con- 
clusions would be inevitable, either that the language qualifies 
paragraph “b” or else it is confined to paragraph “c.” I do 
not know upon reflection, but I am inclined to believe the 
proper construction would confine the limitation to para- 
graph * e.“ 

Mr. MANN, Well, with that explanation I will withdraw the 
point of order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all that 
part of the paragraph beginning with the word “Provided,” in 
line 13, and ending with the word “commerce,” in line 21. I 
will not take the time to debate it, but there is no reason, it 
seems to me, to make any such restriction as that after the 
general power is given in paragraph “b.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 62, after the word “ project,” in line 13, strike out beginning 
with the word “Provided” down to and including the word com- 
merce,” in line 21, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, just a moment—I will not take 
the five minutes. Paragraph “b” provides that this investiga- 
tion is to be first to the development and utilization of water 
power for industrial and commercial purposes. Then in para- 
graph “ce” it is provided: 

That in the investigation and study of these questions consideration 


N be given only to their bearing upon the improvement of nayi- 
gation, 


Now, why should we put an affirmative provision in the 
statute in this section as to a study of the utilization for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes in the improvement of one of 
these waterways, the creation of water power, and then say 
that in the investigation and study of these consideration shall 
be given only to their bearing upon navigation. I would like to 
see those words stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have the attention of the chairman for a moment. Can 
we reach some agreement about the committee rising? I think 
we have done enough work to-day. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say so far as I am concerned I am 
willing that the committee shall rise now if an agreement can be 
reached for a meeting of the House and the resumption of the 
consideration of this bill at, say, 10 o’clock on Thursday morning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I think 10 
o' clock is too early. 

Mr. MANN. Make it 11 o'clock, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Washington we can probably read on this bill until we reach 
some question of controversy and we will save probably two or 
three hours on Thursday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, there will be a ques- 
tion of controversy in a minute. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be so, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I submit that I have con- 
sented to the reading of about 15 pages more than 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not want to unduly press the matter. 
We are going along with considerable rapidity and 15 or 20 
minutes will make no difference in the comfort of any gentle- 
man to-night and we will expedite the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; we had an understanding, I will say 
to the gentleman, that we would agree to section 3 and then 
rise. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I simply made my suggestion in the hope 
that the gentleman would see fit to agree to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not want to in- 
sist—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why can not we finish the consideration 
of the bill in the committee to-night? 

Mr. BURGESS. Let us go ahead, and we can get through 
with the reading of the bill now in a few minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Burcess] that we practically had an 
agreement about it, and I have consented to the reading now 
for nearly half an hour. If I had insisted on it, according to 
my understanding, we might have ended it before. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Would the gentleman be willing to make 
it 10.30 o'clock Thursday morning? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Make it11lo’clock. Speak- 
ing for the committee on this side, I will consent to meet at 11 
o'clock Thursday morning, and I think that is as soon as the 
Members will be here. 

Mr. HENRY. What are you going to do with to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, What are you going to do 
with Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. HENRY. You can get through with it at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. COOPER. I object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think we can get through with this bill 
in an hour, or an hour and a half, anyway, on Thursday morn- 
ing, and so far as I am concerned will consent to 11 o'clock 
Thursday next. 

Mr. MANN. That is satisfactory over here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. How about to-morrow, for an hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a motion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13811, 
the river and harbor bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Lintuicum, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, for one day, on account of important business. 
HOUR OF MEETING THURSDAY. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock Thursday forenoon. 


ie 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-morrow it adjourn to meet at IE o’clock a. m. Thursday. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will add to that for the purpose of 
continuing the consideration of this bill, if that is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. That is not necessary. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think it is myself. 

Mr. MANN. That is for the House to determine. 

The SPEAKER. That is surplusage. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Joint Select Committee 
en Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, to which was re- 
ferred the report of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury (H. 
Doc. No. 733), submitted a report (No. 449) thereon, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

SENATE PILLS REFEREED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4628. An act extending the period of payment under recia- 
mation projects, and for other 8 to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

S. 4980. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 9, 1914; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 19 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned unfil Wednesday, March 


25, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Librarian of Congress sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $30,000 to 
earry out the provisions of section 2 of public act No, 14, re- 
lating to the establishment, equipment, and maintenance of a 
branch office at San Franeisco, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 856); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief cf Engineers, report in re construction of 
two experimental towboats of modern but different types, with 
a complement of suitable barges and necessary loading and un- 
loading facilities for towing and delivering supplies along the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries (H. Doc. No. 857); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be be ‘printed 
with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS. of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10835) to author- 
¿ize the Secretary of the Treasury to consolidate sundry funds 
‘from which unpaid Indian annuities or shares in the tribal 
trust funds are or hereafier may be due, reported the same with 

amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 450), which said bill 


bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GITTINS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) au- 
thorizing the loan of tents and comp equipage to military col- 
leges and schools, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 454), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CANTRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14242) to in- 
crease the limit of cost for the erection and completion of the 
United States Federal building at Harrisburg, Pa., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 456), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9829) granting the Caddo 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Fair Association of Okla- 
homa the right to purchase a tract of unused remnant ceded 
lands for fair ground and park purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 457), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 3435) for the relief of Mrs. Max S. Ret- 
ter, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 446), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9421) for the relief of John T. Glynn. reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 447), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10167) for the relief of Hannah Waldo, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 448), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5859) for the relief of Bolognesi, Hartfield & Co., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 453). which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1291) for the relief of George 
Gardells, reported the same without amendment, aceompanied 
by a report (No. 455), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 14993) to increase the 
limit of cost for the construction of the United States public 
building authorized at Juneau, Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 14994) to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering inju- 
ries or occupational in the course of their employment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 14995) authorizing the re- 
duction of postal rates on agricultural, horticultural, dairy, and 
poultry products; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House | Roads. 


on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10833) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
ito lease for grazing, agricultural, and mining purposes unal- 
‘lotted lands within Indian reservations established by act of 
Congress or Executive order, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 451), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GUDGER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9899) to authorize the laying 
out and opening of roads on the Winnebago, Omaha, and Santee 
Sioux Indian Reservations in Nebraska, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 452), which said 


By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 14996) to purchase a post- 
office site and to build a post-office building in the city of Marion, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14997) to purchase a post-office site and 
to build a post-office building in the city of Franklin, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. E. 14998) for the establishment 
of a fish-cultural station for the propagation of fish at Trenton, 
N. J.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 14999) to amend sections 
1454 and 1588 of the Reyised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A Dill (H. R. 15000) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to disregard section 33 of the public 
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buildings act of March 4, 1913, as to site at Huntingdon, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 449) 
requesting the Secretary of Commerce to report as to the inter- 
change of domestic commerce by rail and water between Atlan- 
tic and Pacific seaports; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to transfer from stock on hand for 
use of the Army to the State of Texas for the use of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of said State 95 wall tents; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 15001) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry C. Palmer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 15002) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phillip W. Longstreth; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15003) for the relief of Cornelia E. Laws; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 15004) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis Gaines; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15005) for the relief of David Porter 
Haseltine; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 15006) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward A. Kinney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15007) granting a pension to 
Rudolph B. Scheitlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 15008) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 15009) granting a pension 
to Robert Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 15010) granting an increase of 
‘pension to William White; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H, R. 15011) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Felix Allbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15012) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Groch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15013) granting an increase of pension to 
John Midlam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 15014) granting a pension to 
John F. W. Kuchenbecker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 15015) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry H. Ross; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15016) to restore Armine Ways Smith, late 
second lieutenant in the Field Artillery, to the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 15017) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Dwyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 15018) granting an increase of 
pension to William M. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 15019) for the relief of Marion 
Banta; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 15020) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15021) granting a pension 
to Mina Comparet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 15022) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catharine McDermott; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15028) granting a pension 
to Henry A. Hamill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15024) granting a pension to Harlin L. 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 15025) restoring Maj. W. O. 
Owen to the active list of the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 15026) for the relief of John 
W. Cupp; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 15027) granting a pension 
to Nellie M. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 15028) granting a pension to 
Annie Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15029) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Tyree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15030) granting an increase of pension to 
G. W. Everman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 15031) granting an increase 
ER pension to James Ferguson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15032) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Stearns; to the Committee on Inyalic Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the United 
Irish-American Societies of New York City, protesting against 
the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Herald-Telegram Chapel, 
Typographical Union No. 6, indorsing the Bacon-Bartlett bill 
exempting labor organizations from the provisions of the Sher- 
man antitrust law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of O. L. Foster, of Brooklyn, 
N. X., favoring the payment of claims for overtime wages for 
pon en dates of the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petitions of 152 voters of Muncie, Ind., and 
farmer citizens of Delaware County, Ind., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of 312 citizens of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of sundry citizens of Ottawa, 
Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of 29 citizens of Orrville, 


Ohio, in favor of nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 34 citizens of Coshocton, Ohio, in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 29 citizens of Newark, Ohio, against nation- 
wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Statement in support of bill (H. R. 14955) 
for relief of Robert F. Brown and others, of Roane County, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petitions of various yoting 
citizens of Altoona, Pa., fayoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Adam Robert and the German 
Beneficial Union, No. 187, district of Johnstown, Pa., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petition of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Club, favoring House bill 12292, the Federal 
child-labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Young Men’s Republican Club of Los 
Angeles County, Cal., against repeal of the canal-tolls exemp- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Memorial of the Oakland (Cal.) City Coun- 
cil, favoring passage of House bill 5139, for retirement of em- 
ployees of Federal civil service; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade, pro- 
testing against amending the Sherman Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petitions of the International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men and other organizations of workers on 
the Panama Canal, relative to pay for overtime and longevity 
service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Valley Central Grange, No. 343, Patrons 
of Husbandry, protesting against repeal of canal-tolls exemp- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Western Association of Retail Cigar 
Dealers, relative to coupons issued by United Cigar Stores Co.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade, favor- 
ing amendment to national stamping act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, memorial of the Stevens County Pomona Grange, favor-, 


ing removal of the $500 limit upon postal savings deposits; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of Trade, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petitions of the Loyal Work- 
ers of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Christian En- 
deavor Society, all of Poynette, and Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Fox Lake, and the Reformed (Dutch) Young 
People’s Society of Randolph, and Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Almond, all in the State of Wisconsin, asking for the passage 
of an amendment to the United States Constitution in favor of 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by 21 residents of Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
and Cambridge, Jefferson County, Wis., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 9674, prohibiting labor on buildings, ete., 
in the District of Columbia on the Sabbath day; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition signed by residents of Washington County, Wis., 
protesting against the passage of House joint resolution 168 and 
Senate joint resolutions 50 and 88, and all similar prohibition 
measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: Memorial of United Irish-American Socie- 
ties of New York, protesting against the repeal of canal-tolls 
exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 4 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kings County, N. Y., 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, against repeal 
of the canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COX: Petition of sundry citizens of Indiana, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Scott County, Ind., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of veterinary inspectors of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry Employees’ Association, of New 
York City and vicinity, favoring House bill 9292, relative to 
salaries of employees in Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of John Schick and other citi- 
zens of Bridgeport, Conn., protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the First Baptist Church, of 
West Hoboken, N. J., favoring national prokibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local No. 772, Silk Workers’ Union of Hud- 
son County, N. J., against national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of 101 citizens of Bellbrook, Ohio, 
and 40 citizens of Wilmington, Ohio, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of East Greenwich, R. I., and of Centerville, 
R. I., urging passage of national prohibition law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Providence Lodge, No. 67, United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, urging passage of Senate bill 2337, 
to create the coast guard by combining therein the existing 
Life-Saving Service and Revenue-Cutter Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petitions of 28 citizens of Anna, Shelby 
County, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
California, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the California Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, relative to right of manufacturers to fix resale price on 
their goods; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Oxnard, Cal., protest- 
ing against the repeal of the canal tolls exemption; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Santa Barbara, Cal., pro- 
testing against House bill 9674, the Sabbath observance bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Wheaton Camp, No. T, Division of California, 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage of House bill 
18044, widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank, of 
Mountain View, Cal., favoring amendment to income-tax law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of California, 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petitions of sundry citizens of Duquoin, III., 
protesting against the Sabbath observance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


Also, petitions of various business men of the State of Illinois, 
favoring passage of House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of the Missouri Society of Retail 
Jewelers, favoring the passage of the Owen-Goeke bill relative 
to fraud in gold-filled watchcases; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Retail Druggists’ Association of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring passage of House bill 13305; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: Papers to accompany 
bill (H. R. 14718) granting an increase of pension to Mary R. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Providence 
Council, No. 67, United Commercial Travelers of America, 
favoring passage of Senate bill 2337, to create a coast guard; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Charleston, Pa., favoring -national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Williamsport, Pa., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 10790, for the relief of 
Sophronia M. Bowker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Papers to accompany House bill 
14975, for the relief of the heirs of Nancy Scroggins; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of various voters of 
12th congressional district of Pennsylyania, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVY: Memorial of the board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange, protesting against Senate bill 121, 
relative to Federal inspection of grain; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 2 

Also, petition of Major General George F. Elliott Camp No. 
84, Department of New York United Spanish War Veterans, 
favoring passage of House bill 13044, the widows and orphans 
pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. { i 

Also, petition of the Eagle Pencil Co., of New York City, 
protesting. against passage of House bill 13728, the anticoupon 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the National Association, Bureau of Animal 
Industry Employees, favoring passage of House bill 9292, rela- 
tive to classification and salaries; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of the congregation and Rev. J. M. 
Gaiser, of the First Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Evans- 
ville; Rey. J. B. Hayden, Genera] Baptist Church, of Winslow; 
Rey. H. M. Rogers, Main Street Presbyterian Church, of Peters- 
burg; Rey. I. J. Turner, Mount Zion Church, of Oliver, and 
Winifield Baptist Church, of Bugtown; Rey. F. W. Davis, 
Owensville and Blythe Methodist Episcopal Church, and Rev. 
E. M. Hale, representing four congregations in Warrick and 
Spencer Counties; Rey. J. L. Battram, United Brethren Church, 
of Rockport; Rev. W. F. Padgett, Olivet Presbyterian and Oak 
Hill Presbyterian Churches, of Evansville; Salem Sunday 
School, of Evansville; also 219 citizens of the above congrega- 
tions and of Boonville, Evansville, and Knight Townships, 
Vanderburg County, all in Indiana, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN. Petition of the directors of the Nor- 
wich Savings Society, of Norwich, Conn., in re affairs of New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Thames National Bank, of Norwich, 
Conn., in re affairs of New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petitions of W. H. Stuart and others, 
of Athens; Thomas Olancy and others, of Hudson; Cigar 
Makers’ Union of Kingston; G. E. Shoemaker and others, of 
Cobleskill; and Joseph Mitchell and others, of Kingston, all in 
the State of New York, protesting against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Hudson and Kingston, 
N. Y., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 8, Lace Workers, of Kings- 
ton, N. Y., against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ulster County, N. Y., 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METZ: Petition of the New York Produce Exchange, 
against Senate bill 120, relative to standardization of grain; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MORIN: (by request): Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring the pure-fabrie law; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petitions: of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry employees of the Wil- 
Uamsport, Pa., post office, protesting: against section 2 of House 
‘pill 12928, annulling the civil-service status of assistant post- 
masters; to the Committee om the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petitions: of sundry banks of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., favoring amendment to the income-tax luw; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), petition of the Pennsylvania State: Camp, 
Patriotic Order Sons:of America, favoring passage of the immi- 
gration bill containing the literacy test; to the Committee om 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the New York: Produce Exchange, 


against Senate bill 120 relative tor standardization: of grain; to 


the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the customs guards at the port of New York, 
favoring House bill 7217 relative to salaries: of customs gunrds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

Also; petition of various Spanish veterans of New York. favor- 
ing House- bill 13044, providing pensions for widows of Spanish 
War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions: 

Also, petitions of sundry eitizens of the State of New York, 
protesting against national prohibition; to: the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of various churches, Sunday schools, and 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions of New York State, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


cary: 

“By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Petition of Leslie C. Tubbs and & other 
eitizens of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee om the Judiciary. 

By Mr: QBRIEN: Petition of various Spanish. War veterans 
of New York, favoring House bill 13044, providing pensions for 
widows-of Spanish War soliliers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also; petition of sundry citizens of Woodhaven, N. Y., relative 
to international peace; to the Committee om Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OSHAUNDSSY: Petition of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Jsinnd favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

Also, petition of the New England Association of the United 
States. Department ef Labor, favoring. House bill 196,, relative 
to the retirement of civil-service employees; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the Stuart-Howland Co,, of Boston, Mass., far 
voring House bill 13305, relative to resale of tradesnarked 

goods; to the Committee on Interstate: and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of P. J. Murphy, of Rhode Island, relative to 
House Dill 12471; to: the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, letter of W. M. P. Bowen, of Providence; R. E, relative 
to House bill 12928; to the Committee on the Post Office: and 
Post Roads: 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Newport, N. I., favoring 
House bill 12740; the machinists’ wage bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Town Connell of Narragansett Pier, R. I., 
favoring Senate bill 2837, creating æ coast guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 3 

Also, memorial of the General Hancock Branch. American 
Continental League, of Providence, R. I., against One hundred 
years of peace celebration“; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

Also, petition. of the National Association of Allied Horse 
Interests, relative to amendment to Army appropriation bill. in 
reference to Army officers and Army horses taking part in 
horse shows; to tlie Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. F. Regnault, of Providence, X. L, favoring 
House bill! 13044, providing pensions for widows of Spanish War 
veterans, to the Committee on Pensions: 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Petition of meat inspectors, 
veterinary inspectors, inspectors’ assistants, and stock exam- 
iners: of the Bureau of Animal Industry Employees’ Associa- 
tion of New York and vicinity, favoring House bill 9292, rela- 
tive to salaries of employees in Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee: on Agriculture: 
By Mr. PLATT: Four affidavits supporting a bill granting a 
pension to James R. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
‘Pensions; : 

By Mr. RAKER: Letters from L. L. Holcomb and Mrs. L. L. 
Holcomb, of Tuolumne, Call, and P. V. Zahalla, G. Cerruti, G. J. 
Warren, and Fred Bogio, of Sonora, CaL, protesting against. 


House bill 168, relative to national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee om the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Retail Grocers’ Association of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring House bill 13305, the price maintenance 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions by the Ebell Club of Leng Beach Cal; the 
Juvenile; and the Los Angeles. Teachers’ Club of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; favoring House bill 12292, relative to child labor; to the 
Committee on: Labor: 

Also, letters. from Howard Cobb, O. G. Hopkins, and ©. T. 
Fassett, all of Loyalton, Cal., favoring House bill 9291, relative 
to right to file application for land on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, ete.; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the United. Irish Societies of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, indorsing Commodore John Burry as the “Father 
of the American Navy,“ and suggesting that appropriate in- 
B be placed on his memorial; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, petition of Dora Haynes, Frank Moran, John Svenson, 
Mary E. Foley, and Effie A. Smith, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring 
House bill 12202, relative to interstate commerce of the prod- 
uets of child labor; to the Committee on Labor. 
| Also, petition of sundry citizens of Redding, Cali, favoring 
House bill 4981, the Lindquist pure fabric’ and leather bill; to 
| the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
| Also; letter from Chamber of Commerce, Sun Francisco, Cak, 
| opposing House bill 1873, being the Bartlett-Bucon anti-injune- 

tion bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

| Also, letter from Andrew H. Rose, of Los Angeles, Cah, fav- 
oring House bill 12292, relating to child labor; to the Committee 
on. Laber. 

Also; resolutions by the United Irish Societies of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, oppesing the repeal of canal tolls; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Riverside Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Departments of California and Nevada, protesting 
against any change in the Americam flag; to: the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petitions of sundry voters 
of the New Haven congressional distriet of Connecticut, pro- 
testing against natienal prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions: of the Norwich (Conn.) Savings Society and 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Waterbury. Coun., protesting 
against dismemberment of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad: Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition. of Charles I. Upham Camp, No. 7, Sons of Vet- 
erans, protesting against any eliange in the American flag; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Division No. 469, of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Eleetrie Railroads of America, protest- 
ing against the “One hundred years of peace celebration”; te 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also; petitiom of the Northeast Washington Citizens“ Associa- 
tion, protesting against the Prouty amendment to the George 
bill relative to taxation in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petitions of 385. citizens of Kenton County, 
Ky.,. protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, against repeal 
of exemption clause in Panama Canal act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLOAN; Petitions of 200 citizens of Hubbell, 35 citi- 
zens of Friend, and 150 citizens of Bradshaw, all in the State 
of Nebraska, favoring. national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions. of H. M. Ramsey and A. Maly Touhy, of Stock- 
ham, Nebr., protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of Pitsford Grange, of 
Michigan, favoring rural credits. bill; to. the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Equal Suffrage Association of Kalamazoo, 
' Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petitions of members of the 
Baptist Church and citizens of Oxford, Mich., and members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and citizens of Birmingham, 
Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of officers and directors of the 
Bank of Groyeland, Fla., favoring change in income-tax law 
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relative to collection at the source; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 250 members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Tarpon Springs, Fla., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland (by request): Petitions of 
various churches and Sunday schools of the State of Maryland, 
fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Maryland, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
York, against repeal of exemption clause in Panama Canal act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorials of the meat inspectors of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Employees’ Association of New York and Vicinity, 
inspectors’ assistants and stock examiners of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry Employees’ Association of New York and 
Vicinity, and the veterinary inspectors of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry Employees’ Association of New York and Vicinity, 
favoring House bill 9292, relative to salaries of employees in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALTERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Cambria 
County, Pa., against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Memorial of the board of 
managers of the New York Produce Exchange, protesting 
against Senate bill 120, relative to Federal inspection of grain; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of New York, protesting 
against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of William H. Hubbell Camp, No. 4, Department 
of New York, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage 
of House bill 13044, the widows and orphans’ pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, March 25, 1914. ©. 


Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 

O Lord our God, who leadest Thy people like a shepherd, lead 
us this day, we beseech Thee, in the paths of righteousness, for 
Thy name's sake. Grant that we may fear no evil, seeing that 
the rod of Thy faithfulness and the staff of Thy providence are 
eyer with us. And grant that by our faithful labors we may 
dwell in the house of Thy presence now and forevermore. And 
unto Thee who by Thy spirit hast called us into Thine eternal 
kingdom in Christ, will we render praise, now and foreyermore. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Brapy and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of State inclosing a copy 
of a letter dated March 13, from Ambassador Walter H. Page, in 
London, transmitting a stenographic copy of the speech deliy- 
ered by him on the evening of March 11. The communication 
and accompanying papers will be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The communication and accompanying papers are as follows: 

; 3 5 
a. 
Hon. James M. BAKER SO ENA MOTIN ea 


Secretary of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In compliance with the resolution adopted by the Senate on 
March 12, 1914, 1 have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of letter 
dated March 13 from Ambassador Walter H. Page, in London, trans- 
mitting a’ rma ep copy of the speech delivered by him on the 
evening of Marc at the dinner given by the associated chambers 
of commerce. “ 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient seryant, W. J. BRYAN. 
(Inclosures. ) 


— 


No. 266. 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
London, March 13, 191}. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington. 
Sin: In compliance with your telegram of March 12, 9 p. m., I have 
the honor to transmit herewith inclosed a stenographic copy of the 


h I delivered on the evening of the 11th instant at the dinner 
given by the associated chambers of commerce. 
have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, Warrer H. Pace. 


(Inclosures: Two copies of speech indicated above.) 


The AMERICAN AMBASSADOR: I am sure that my distinguished col- 
leagues would heartily second me when I speak for them in answer 
to the toast that you have so 3 5 Foreign Am- 
bassadors—when I say that they especially regard you and the great 
interests that you stand for in this oc Heri with great respect. I 
can not speak more definitely for them, because you must remember 
that I am, with the exception of His Excellency from Japan, the 
youngest in service of them all. 

Now, going on to speak more particularly for myself and my own 
country, permit me to say that it gives me a poe leasure to 
accept your very kind invitation, because we in the Unit States, as 
you know, think in rather concrete terms, and men of affairs are our 

ical men, When I face a body like you I have the sensation of 
feeling quite at home in a certain sense. Indeed, I think I state it 
truly when I oe that we regard the British Empire, first, as the 
guardian of freedom in all its far-off parts; then, secondly, as the 
promoter of trade throughout the whole world. I heartily enter into 
your applause also of what several gentlemen said, notably the 
prime minister, when he spoke of your concern for the men that work with 
you and work under you and for your ready applause for plans to train 
those whose misfortunes make them a burden upon the State. That 
strikes a sympathetic note also in our great commercial interests and 
aims in the United States. 

I will not say that we constructed the Panama Canal even for you. 
For I 3 with great frankness and not with diplomatic indi- 
rection. e built it for reasons of our own. But I will say that it 
adds to the pleasure of building that great work that you will profit 
by it. You will profit most by it for you have the greatest carrying 
trade. I can say a similar ing about the recent lowering of our 
tarif. We did not lower it in order to please you. It was for pur- 

oses that we considered economically sound for ourselves. Neverthe- 
ess, it added to the pleasure of doing that to reflect that thereby we 
should have more trade with you. oncerning the recent message of 
the President, I take it upon myself, on my own responsibility, to say 
this: He delivered that message not to please you but to express the 
true sentiment and self-respect of the American Nation. As I interpret 
it, his was the voice of the people. Nevertheless, it adds to the pleas- 
ure of hearing that voice to know that it does please you. 

Our trade across the Atlantic for many years consisted chiefly of our 
sending you food. Now, we have so many bellies of our own to feed 
that we are eating it ourselves. We will willingly spare you any sur- 
plus, but I observe with pleasure that we are sending to you more and 
more also the products of our manufactures and buying from you more 
and more also, both which are most fortunate transactions for us both. 
Your pound sterling is quite good enough money for us, and I think 
you regard the Yankee dollar somewhat in the same way. 

The only agricultural export which we now make to your kingdom in 
great quantities is cotton. That we shall continue to send you so lon 
as you want it and will pay a good price for it, and I hope we wi 
send it in the future in better grading and in better shape, for our 
cotton farmers are at last learning that there is not only neatness but 
also a certain profit in doing the task right. As for your trade with 
us it Kons constantly, and will grow each way across the Atlantic. 
For this reason these things that you have learned so well to make 
you will continue to make. We increase in numbers and wealth and 
needs, and of course we buy from you these things that you have 
learned to make so well. I think you will buy more and more, because 
after we have learned to make a eg, well enough to sell to you we 
are likely to improve still upon that in order to retain your custom, 
As for cotton, which is quite an important matter of trade between 
in and us, may I ask information which I have tried to get all my 
ife? You have spent men and money in trying to grow cotton in 
Africa—I do not mean Egypt. Our cotton growers laugh at io p- 
haps in their ignorance, and say you will never do it successfully. You 
tell me you are about to do it and we had better look out for the cot- 
ton trade. Now, our cotton students in the United States I have been 
reared to look upon as truthful men. I have had no experience in this 
Kingdom with gentlemen who have tried to deceive me. So where am I? 
It occurs to me only to remark in passing, with regard to that, that 
we took the Negro to the cotton, let me say nearly a century ago, and, 
following our mistake, you seem bent upon imitating it by trying to 
take the cotton to the Negro. It took us a century to teach him to 
cultivate it well. May it not take you a century to teach him to cul- 
tivate it well also? Meantime you can spend much money and much 
men and acguire many new diseases In your effort. I beg to make a 
suggestion that if you burn and itch to engage in cotton culture for 
yourselves I could point you to a land where it is not an experiment, 
where land is very cheap, where people know how to grow it, and where 
the long, genjal sunshine clothes the field in the fleecy staple every 
autumn; and if you went there or sent men there you would find that 
all the white folk are of your own kith and kin, for foreigners to our 
race have never ee there, and the only difference that I can see is 
that cotton that is acua eron grows under the Stars and Stripes, 
and your cotton that is to grown in the future is under your flag. 

There are certain differences between you, your great commercial in- 
terests, your habits and ours, which of course have interested me and 
which you with your large experience in the United States know even bet- 
ter than I do. One such as I should say was this, that the most striking 
thing about the great commercial interests of this Empire is this fac 
that for three centuries you have exploited the earth, and have engag 
in successful adventures in all lands and all seas, and goa have built 
up the most wonderful machinery for holding and expanded [sic] trade 
that the world has ever seen, and in doing that you have developed a 
marvelous faculty for conserving all that you in. On the other 
hand, the American has to be swift of foot and quick of mind to get an 
opportunity, and when-he gets the opportunity he is not slow to im- 
prove it. erefore he has developed what you are kind enough to call 
adaptability. Well, I think he has, and he has developed another thin 
which he has in common with you. To what extent you have it niso 
can not say. He has been wise enough we think—foolish enough, as 
some others think—to take joy in his business. You sometimes wonder 
why Americans do not retire. Retire to what? The tae they care 
for is thelr business, That is their sport, their recreation, their cricket, 
their grouse, their hunting, their shooting, their exaltation, their 
elevation to the House of Peers. It is the whole thing. He is not 
A man builds 
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Now, if we have inherited that 

obligation, but I should like to remind 12 that this is a 
force in the commerce of the world, and 

a your kinsman across the sea as he 


80 
a policy to discourage foreign investments there. 
think that some events are thi 


somewhat, but I hope that ean not be c 

States. ere is eS palicy forming in the minds of Government 
and our people, w is not new, that would discourage such invest- 
ments or such concessions as would carry with them the control of the 


ou may be assured that it is mone of th 
to put any let or hindrance upon any |! 
anyw in the world, and ay. most 
ments in any part of the 
-so that you may ibly take the country em. 
doctrine meant this, when it was first formulated, that the United 
States would object to any European Government's taking more 
in the New World. In those days the only way that a foreign Govern- 
ment could gain land was literally to go and take it. Now we have 
more refined methods of exploitation, and there are other ways to take 
it. That is the only protest that the United States has ever whispered. 
You will, I am sure, understand why the United States prefers that no 
land in the New World should be acquired in these new subtle ways. 
Would you do us the kindness elearly to understand that, and possibly 
to correct the misimpression that has gone abroad? 

In addition to all this trade there are certain branches and incidents 
of our intercourse which are interesting. For instance, once in a while 
we buy a picture from you at twice the price you can buy it your- 
selves. You criticise us and take our money. uch more often you 
bring home our attractive ladies, and you smile, but you also bring 
their fortunes with them. Once in a long while we acquire an antique 
when the dealer by mistake really sends home to us the piece that we 
bought. You complain of our rapacity, but you take our money. In 

i these transactions you will allow me to observe without offense that 
the ladies and the money all come to you. Now, in the wanderings of 
my countrymen about your island they always leave a shill * for 
the repair of the old castle,” and even the vergers in your cat als 
777 Whee thay gu knw Sear DDA yous AEREN Wher 
at your en y go your shops your shopkeepers s 
an eager ear for the American intonation. In fact, we should have 
thought that it was a delicate compliment to the American travelers 
on your railroads that you canny engaged an American manager, so 
that we should be made to feel at home, if you had not made so much 
fuss about it yourselves. In all those_ things wo show yourselyes 
shrewd traders. For what do we get? We get a little English history 
in broken doses for all our * ture. 

Next to free government, which bad its birth and its beginnings tn 
this kingdom, the test fact, I take it, In the whole world is the 
colossal structure of British ecommerce that binds all parts of the earth 
together and makes men know one another, and therefore become more 
reasonable and, I hope, more peaceful. I should like to set beside that 
eect ae 3 almost Incalculable, domestic trade between the 


whims of 
remem g these measures for the 
ation of the peace of the world, 
play, whether you are concerned in statesmanship 
future, and in the light ef those economie con- 

ay in a wide field indeed. 
e great commercial 


i= from th 
ed States, for which I have the honor to speak, 
their most cordial greetings. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing the documents received and dis- 
tributed by the Interior Department during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

WASHINGTON & INTERURBAN RAILWAY (H. DOC. NO. 859). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington & Interurban Railway Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1913, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Larkin 
Club Branch, American Continental League, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., remonstrating against an appropriation for the celebra- 
tion of the so-called One hundred years of peace among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples,” which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of 600 members of the Sunday 
school of the Ryland Methodist Episcopal Church; of 110 mem- 
bers of the Sunday school of the Mount Tabor Methodist Prot- 
estant Church; of 115 members of the Sunday school of the 
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Friends Church; and of 10 members of the Mary Harris Armor 
Loyal Temperance Legion, all of the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a resolution adopted by Otter 
Creek Grange, No. 10, Patrons of Husbandry, of Flasher, 
N. Dak., which I ask may be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, as follows: 


r chenpe: money ioc the agricelterst claws 
es are per money e agricultu: class 
of their citizens; and 
Whereas our natural resources far exceed any and all of the above- 
mentioned countries; and 
Whereas our loeal banks within our reach are asking 10 per cent for 
money loaned on our farms; and 
Whereas we believe our soil is able, frugally farmed, to pay a reason- 
able rate of interest for money invested; an 
Whereas the wealth of a nation is in its well-ordered homes: Be it 
Resotr That conditions justify us in calling upon Congress to 
provide hea Abe of the grievance of expensive es Sag 
That in such appeal we are solely on the defensive. 
That we call upon our Congressmen to Le rod the Bathrick bill 
(H. R. 11897), g it to be a step tow ustice, 
That to to pass or to oppose any bill t is for the common 
good and in equity to the detriment of none is, negatively, class tegis- 
lation of a pernicious S bon 
Respectfully submitt 
c. 8. 
N. 
A. 


Van DYKE, 

H. Wurrcoms, 

O. WEEKES, 
Committee. 


Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of 65 citizens of Oberon, 
N. Dak. and a petition of 110 citizens of New Rockford, N. Dak., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr, WORKS. I present a memorial from the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange, of California, remonstrating against the re- 
peal of the tolls-exemption clause in the Panama Canal act, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canais. 

Thee being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the people of California and the Pacific coast have looked 
forward to the completion of the Panama Canal in the belief that its 
construction through a territory under the sovereignity of the 
American Government would result in a practical extension of the 
coast line of the United States from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean, thus resulting in the freedom of trade throughout the United 

States untrammeled by canal tolls or other forms of restrictions of 


has passed an act exempting American shipping 
in coastwise trade from the payment of tolls for passing 
through the Panama Canal, thus carrying out the . ot the 
people of the Pacific coast for the same privileges the matter of 
coastwise trade that are possessed by shi ping, engaged in trade 
between American ports on the Atlantic coast, which act received the 
approval of the sident after it had been approved by all the 
commercial bodies the Pacific coast and a large proportion of the 
commercial bodies and people of the entire country; and 
Whereas Great Britain has entered a protest against sald act exempting 
American shipping from the meet of tolls upon the ground that 
it is in conflict with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and 
Whereas said treaty was enacted at a time when this country 
had no rights on the Isthmus of Panama and possessed no territory 
in that section, and it was contemplated that the canal was to be 
constructed SIAR foreign territory; and 
Whereas the United States, subsequent to the enactment of that treaty, 
secured from the Government of the Republic of Panama a strip o 
territory 10 miles in width from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which 
of. territory is as much a part of the territory of the United 
States as any part of continen United States; a 
Whereas the shipp’ of no fore comets has ever been permita to 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, and all regulation 
of such traffic has been the exclusive province of the United States 
Government, in which no foreign government bas ever before 
assumed to have rights to control: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this meeting of directors of the Angeles Grain 
Ex enters its earnest protest 1 pe the proposed surrender to 
Great Britain upon a matter which, in our opinion, is purely one of 
domestic concern and regulation; be it further 
Resolved, That we earnestly urge the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of California in C of the United States to stand 
firmly upon the rights of the United States to regulate its own coastwise 
commerce by the exemption of pevanest of tolls or any other form of 
tribute, ey to oppose and vote against the pro) repeal of the 
exemption from the payment of tolls of American shipping engaged in 
the coastwise trade. 
[SEAL] (Signed) LOS ANGELES GRAIN EXCHANGE, 
O. H. GIBBONS, Secretary, 


Mr. WORKS. I presented a memorial of the Young Men's 
Republican Club of Los Angeles County, Cal, on the same 
subject, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD and referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 
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There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to be printed 
in the Ruconn, as follows: 

Younc Mnx's REPUBLICAN CLUB 


or Los ANGELES COUNTY, 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 19, 1914. 


Resolutions. 
Whereas the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives has recommended the passage of a bill re g 
free tolls for American s in coas 7 


engaging twise trade; an 
Whereas the President and the leaders of the Democratic Party are 
trying to force this bill through Congress, thereby repealing one of 
the planks of their party platform; and 
Whereas such action on the part of Congress would be a death blow to 
the American merchant marine, a permanent burden to the Pacific 
coast, and a serious handicap to the entire country: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of Los Angeles County that the Panama Canal to the 
American people, and that the American people, who spent 000,000 
to build this canal, should reap the greatest possible benefit to accrue 
from its opening, even though sueh action on their part should offend 
some foreign power or „ and this ization 
is unalterably opposed to the of free tolls; and be it further 
Result at a copy of these resolutions be sent by the eevee S| 
in the name of this o ization, to Woodrow Wilson, ident 
the United States; to ited States Senators Jonx D. Works and 


GEORGE C. PERKINS; and to Representatives WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, || 


CHARLES BELL, and Josarm R. KNOWLAND. 
Mr. WORKS presented a memorial of sundry eitizens of 


Ukiah, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 


eompelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intexicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Indianapo- 
lis, Plymouth, Dana, Richmond, and Wilgrove, all in the State 
of Indiana, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. s 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry unions of the 
United Mine Workers, of Pennsylvania, praying for an inves- 
tigation into the conditions existing in the mining districts of 
Colorado, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by 1,300: members rep- 
resenting Swedish-American organizations of McKeesport, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
erection in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to 
Capt. John Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Catholic 
Societies of the Holy Rosary Parish, of Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Paoli, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry organizations in Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for the enactment. of legislation to prevent 
interstate commerce in the preduets of child labor, which were 
referred to the Committee on Edueation and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens: of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture; sale, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ö 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the congregatiom of 
the Church of the Brethren, of McPherson, Kans., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate gambling, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the cengregation of the Church 
of the Brethren of McPherson, Kans., praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution te prohibit polygamy, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Larned, Con- 
way Springs, Quinter, and Howard, all in the State ef Kansas, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation. of intoxicating 


VU. on the Judi- 
ary. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and’ 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. í 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maryland, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee: 
on the Judiciary. . ‘ 

Mr. JAMES. I have a telegram here in the nature of a me- 
8 oe eee edera Gon of Catholic Sotieties of Jefferson. 

uty, Ky., protesting against the passage of the tion 
bill, which T desire to have printed in the RECORD. l 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


(Telegram.] 
| Sen On Ba LOUISVILLE, KY., March 22, 1914. 
Washington, D. C. 


| Catholic Societies, in special „ in Louisville, wish to 
register our protest, in name of 65, Catholics of this county, against 
Te en Dill as to the — test, whereas such 
is restrictive, proscriptive, unreasonable, and un-American, 
THOMAS J. Dotan, Secretary. 
Dr. PETER S. Ganz, President. 


Mr. JAMES. I present a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the councils of the Daughters of America in Louisville and. other. 
cities in Kentucky, advoeating the passage of the immigration 
bill, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was. ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Be it resalved by the councils of the Daughters of America in Louis- 
ville, Newport, Covington, Lat Dayton, Ky etc., That we place 
ourselves on record as most heartily indorsing the Smith-Burnett immi- 
gration bill, including the lf test. We regard the literacy test as 
the most practical means of ecking the thousands of undesirable 
penons 3 bose to our shores. The House of Representatives 

a vote of 202 to 126 have passed the Smith-Burnett immigration 
bill, H. R. 6060, which has incorporated within it the literacy test: 
The bill is now before the Senate of the United States. We 
desire to congratulate each and 2 Congressman who so co 


FFF 
e also. very earnestly petition the ent of the United Stat 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, when this bill is presented to him for his official 
consideration, that he act in the interest of the great masses of the 
American. people by attaching his signature. thereto. 
each af the United States’ Senators: front l aioe 2 6055 to 
0 e nators en iso a to 
the President of the United States, ES: 
oe Mrs. Cona BEXINGER, 
/ State Councilor. 
Rican GREEN, P. S. C. 
Fax Nr H. Dix sLxr, 
State Vice Councilor. 
G. W. ORELL, 


State Treasurer. 
Neniim B. ORRILL, 
State resentative A. N. V. C. 
Mrs. L. WHITING, 
S. C. Seerctary, 722 York, Newport, Ky. 


0 over 10,000 members and friends i , Daugh- 
PR ape grime io n Kentucky. ugh 


Mr. JAMES. I also present a petition from Local Union No. 
1124, United Mine Workers. of America, of Dekoven, Ky., in 
favor of the passage of the immigration bill, which I ask may 
be printed in the Rxcond. 

There being no objection, the pétition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Local Uxton No. 1124. 
UNITED MINE WORKERS or AMERICA, 
Dekoven, K 5 — Pai 
Hon. OLLI JAMES, Washington, D. C. FA amig 


Dear. Sm: We, the members of Local Union 1124. United Mine 
Works of America, m session this day, ask you in the event of the 
immigration bill (H. R. 6060), which passed both Houses and was 
vetoed by President Taft, comes up in this session or future sessions, 
en you as our representative to do all in: your power for the passage 


„ as ever, yours, 
Ep. BAILEY, Recording Secretary. 
Mr. JAMES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Coving- 


ton, Keavy, Bellevue, Mayfield, Louisville, St. Helens, Ourings- . 


ville, Pulaski, Richwood, Lebanon. Junction, Knoxville, New- 
port, Hazel, Dayton, Eddyville, Bardstown, Amuels, Providence, 
Burnside, Ludlow, Lancaster, Vale, West Covington, Augusta, 
Georgetown, Frankfort, Barlow, Williamstown, Latonia Sta- 
tion, Hinton, and Owensboro, all in the State of Kentucky, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Coving- 
ton, Louisville, and Newport; of the Bernheim Distilling Co., 
of Louisville; and of the German-American State Alliance of 
Kentucky, all in the State of Kentucky, and of the Workmen's 
Circle of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation to provide an educational test for immi- 
grants to this country, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of Local Union No. 174, 
Brewery Workers, of Red Wing, Minn., and a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bever- 
ages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lake City, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, of Illinois, praying for the enactment of 
legislation looking toward the establishment in China of a 
permanent exposition of the products of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Dallas, Atlanta, and Cleburne, all in the State of Texas, pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Local Union No. 
2837, United Mine Workers of America, of Cumberland, Wyo., 
remonstrating against the arrest of “Mother Jones ” by the 
military authorities of Colorado, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. > 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of the Retailers 
Association of Manitowoc, and of sundry citizens and organi- 
zations of Milwaukee and Manitowoc, all in the State of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Rockland and Camden, in the State of Maine, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of General Free- 
mont Circle, No. 29, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Washington, of Walla Walla, Wash., re- 
monstrating against any change being made in the United States 
flag, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Worces- 
ter, Mass., remonstrating against the repeal of the toll-exemp- 
tion clause in the Panama Canal act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Westport, 
Dartmouth, Attleboro, Waltham, Orange, Petersham, and Whit- 
insville, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Grand Ledge, and of sun- 
dry citizens of Detroit, Lansing, Adrian, Alpena, Battle Creek, 
Fremont, Marshall, and Birmingham, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 120 citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which was re- 
. ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange, No. 140, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Plainfield, Conn., praying for the establish- 
ment of a system of rural credits, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of Reverend A. W. Harty Branch, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New Britain, Conn., remon- 
strating against the repeal of the toll-exemption clause in the 


Panama Canal act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. 


He also presented a memorial of the board of directors of the 


Thames National Bank, of Norwich, Conn., remonstrating against 
the present policy of the Federal Government toward the New . 


Haven Railroad, which was referred to the Committee on tho 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of 15 citizens of South 
Westport, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a petition of tle congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Warehouse Point, Conn., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a pe- 
tition and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the petition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the reading of the petition, which 
is one in relation to the repeal of the law exempting our coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls at Panama, I will say 
that I have no doubt there will be thousands and thousands of 
lengthy petitions, many of them argumentative, in relation to 
this entire subject, and many Senators will ask that they be 
printed in the Recozp. These petitions are largely duplicates. 
They are sent out by people who are interested in the ques- 
tion upon the one side or the other, and if they are all to be 
printed they will utterly overwhelm and swamp the Recorp. I 
do not know what course may be taken in regard to them, but 
I think now is the time, in advance, for the Senate to determine 
whether it is going to allow all the petitions that Senators ask 
to have printed in the Recorp to be printed in the RECORD or 
whether it is not going to allow any of them to be printed in 
the RECORD. 

I raise the question at this time because personally I do not 
think the Recorp ought to be made the vehicle of masses of 
newspaper comments, editorials, arguments, and petitions. I 
do not feel like objecting when any one Senator asks to have a 
petition of that nature put in the Recorp upon either side of the 
question. I want to be perfectly fair about it, and I think the 
Senate wants to be perfectly fair about it. 

The only reason why I suggest that this petition be read is 
because the petitioners themselves request that it be printed in 
the Recorp. It is a petition from citizens of my State. If I 
ask to have it printed in the Recorp I do not want to object 
to some other Senator when he asks that petitions upon the 
other side of the question may be printed in the Rxconb. I 
am perfectly willing to abide by whatever decision the Senate 
makes, if it cares to make any in the matter. 

My personal opinion, as I said before, is that it is exceedingly 
unwise to cumber the Record and stretch and bulge it out of 
all proportion by the printing of petitions and lengthy argu- 
ments upon controverted subjects. Of course, the right of peti- 
tion is sacred and always will be; it is guaranteed under our 
Constitution. Petitons should be received and, in my judgment, 
referred to the proper committees of Congress. Other Senators 
have already had petitions read here, notably the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O’Gorman], who on yesterday put telegrams 
and other documents into the Recorp on this question. The 
petition I present is upon the same side of the question that 
the junior Senator from New York read articles upon, and is 
upon another side of the question from the one which I took 
when this matter was up before. 

I will say now, if I may be allowed, with the indulgence of 
the Senate—for we are proceeding by unanimous consent—that 
I voted before against exempting any ship from the payment of 
tolls that might pass through the canal. That is my belief as 
an economic policy of the Government, and if I live—and I 
hope to, in my usual health—I shall vote the same way if the 
question comes before the Senate again, because I have not 
changed my mind, and I do not change my vote unless I change 
my mind. 

I ask that this petition be read by the Secretary, because the 
petitioners ask me to make the request—and I hope the privi- 
lege will be accorded, because it has been accorded to other Sen- 
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ators—but I ask no other rule applied to me on my motion that 
the Senate is not willing to apply to all equally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The resolutions were read and referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, as follows: 

New BRITAIN, CONN., March 15, 191}. 

At the regular meeting of the Rev. W. A. Harty Branch of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, assembled to do honor to the martyr 8 
Robert Emmet, we, the 600 members of the above-named branch, pro- 
claim anew our allegiance to this great Republic, in which so many of 
our ple have found a home and to which they have W loyal and 
unstinted service from the Revolutionary struggle to present day, 
coloring its battle fields with their blood and contributing their full 
share to the building of the strength and prosperity which have made 
it the greatest power on earth. 

We claim to have earned the right to full citizenship given us by 
the law of the land, and which has ever been exe unselfishly 
for the welfare and glory of these United States and the aap keg and 
extension of the principles of government as established by the Father 
of our Republic. 

We resent the attempt of a section of the daily press, inspired by 
foreign influence and acting for English interests, to restrict and limit 
3 — spare act of voting and to misrepresent our 
motives to our fellow ms, 

In ciyil life as well as in war our race haye done their full daty to 
these United States, and never has that duty been more loyally per- 
formed than in our peeing. on our better, more intimate, and 
more recent knowledge of English methods, who now seek by the in- 
sidious wiles of British diplomacy under the mask of peace to entangle 
our Government in the quarrels and rivalries of the Old World. 

We congratulate Senator James A. O Gonuax, and Representatives 
UNDERWOOD, MANN, DOREMUS, KNOWLAND, KAHN, and URDOCK for 
——— oe American spirit, manifested by their action on the free- 
ols act. ` 

We protest against the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama 
Canal act at the dictation or solicitation of Englan 

We affirm that the free-tolls provision does not violate the Hay- 
Panuncefote, treaty, and that England, having openly broken the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty by annexing the Belize territory, is not in a position to 
charge the United States with a breach of national honor. She swept 
the sea of American commerce during the War, and would now 
dictate the terms on which American ships are to compete with her 
es in an American 3 built with erican money. 

e also congratulate Senator CHAMBERLAIN for the resolution he 
introduced into the Senate calling upon Ambassador Walter H. Page 
for an explanation of his speech in London, in which si, eant mention 
is made the Monroe doctrine and the Panama Canal act; and we as 
citizens would favor his recall by the President of the United States 
if his utterances on that occasion were reported correctly by the Ameri- 
can press of this 3 

Resolved, therefore, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 

residen : Vice President Thomas R. Marshall; Sec- 


t Woodrow : 
retary of State William J. Bryan; Hon. WILLIAM STONE; Hon. CHAMP 
CLARK, Speaker of the House of tatives ; Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Committee on Interocennie Canals; and to the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Connecticut, with a request that 
they be printed in the CONGEESSIONAL RECORD. 
T. C. SMITH, Chairman. 
J. F. Mresan, Secretary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr, OVERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4233) authorizing the payment to the 
widow of Dorence Atwater of compensation for services ren- 
dered the United States of America, submitted an adverse report 
(No. 373) thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 691) for the relief of Simon M. Preston (Rept. 
No. 375); and 

A bill (S. 3808) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of James Harvey Dennis (Rept. No. 374). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1055) for the relief of T. S. Williams, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 380) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4425) to provide for the leasing of 
coal lands in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
879) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which was referred Senate resolution 68, direct- 
ir; the Secretary of Labor to investigate and report upon mor- 
tality incident to various wage earners, reported it without 
amendment (Rept. No. 378). 

Mr. BRISTOW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1216) for the relief of Oakley Pandall, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
876) thereon, 

THERESA A. MURRAY, 


Mr. BRISTOW. From the Committee on Claims I report back 
favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 75) for the relief of 
Theresa A. Murray, and I submit a report (No. 371) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be taken up for passage. 0 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What is the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is a bill for a payment to the widow of 
a Forest Service employee who was burned to death in the 
service of the United States, and who is destitute. Therefore 
I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the consideration 
of this bill, but I give notice thet I shall object to further unani- 
mous consents for the consideration of bills, because I should 
5 the Senate to get to the calendar to-day if it is possible to 

80. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, can we not have the bill read, 
so that we shall know what it is before unanimous consent is 
given for its consideration? 

Mr. WARREN. I only ask for the present consideration of 
the bill because of the distressing circumstances surrounding 
the beneficiary. This beneficiary is a poor widow, with children, 
Whose husband perished in service of the United States. The 
man was a forester, and in subduing a forest fire suffered in- 
juries which caused his death. 
gs JAMES. I have no purpose to object, if it is a proper 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Claims was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


received while in the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. > 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTR-CT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. KENYON. From the Committee on Education and Labor, 
I report back favorably, with amendment, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 93) authorizing and directing the Department of 
Labor to make an inquiry into the cost of living in the District 
of Columbia and to to Congress as early as prac- 
ticable, and I submit a report (No. 377) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being an objection, the joint reso- 
lution will go to the calendar. 

OLD POINT IMPROVEMENT Co. 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1495) to compensate the Old Point Im- 
provement Co. for the demolition and remoyal of the Hygeia 
Hotel property from the Government reservation at Old Point 
Va., reported the following resolution (S. Res. 313): 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1495) entitled “A bill to compensate the 
Old Point Improvement Co. for the demolition and removal of the 
Hygeia Hotel property from the Government reservation at Old Point, 
Va., now pen Senate, together with all the accompanying 
papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in 
pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 
and the said court shall proceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of such act and report to the Senate in accordance therewith. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. WORKS. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 4943) to amend section 
1 of an act of Congress approved April 9, 1912 (37 Stat., p. 80), 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
secure for the United States title to patented lands in the 
Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes,” to report it 
without amendment, and I submit a report (No. 372) thereon. 
Notwithstanding the statement made by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot], I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
taken up at this time. It is a matter of urgency, as I will ex- 
plain, if the Senator from Utah requires that I shall do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator explain the 
bill. 

Mr. WORKS. The bill is intended to allow the Interior De- 
partment to exchange lands with a lumber company in the Yose- 
mite Park. The lumber company owns timber lands in that 
park in a conspicuous place, it has its mills established, and. is 
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threatening to slash that timber. Negotiations have taken 
place between the Interior Department and the lumber com- 
pany, by which they have agreed that that land, which is of 
great importance to the park as a part of its beauty, may be 
transferred for other timber lands further in the park and 
avoid the destruction of that timber. The company, being 
ready to proceed, is restless about it; it has been delayed so 
long that it is threatening to go on, and has a perfect right to 
go on, and destroy that timber. Therefore I think it quite im- 
portant, in the interest of the park, that this bill should be 
speedily passed; and I hope that under those circumstances the 
Senator from Utah will not object to its consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the statement of the Senator from Califor- 
nia I shall not object; but I wish to say that I think the Senator 
from California is in full sympathy with the position taken by 
many Senators here, that we ought to get to the consideration 
of the calendar. 

Mr. WORKS, Iam in sympathy with the Senator from Utah 
in that respect, and I should not ask for the consideration of 
this bill if it were not regarded as a matter of urgency. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the bill, but I have this morning reported a 
joint resolution which is also a matter of some urgency, to 
which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxroor] objected, he haying 
announced that he would object to the consideration of any 
other business. I only want to call his attention to the dis- 
crimination which he is practicing toward the membership of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator from 
Towa to think that I had, nor had I, any intention to make any 
discriminations. If the Senator’s resolution is of an urgent na- 
ture and the defeat of its passage to-day will do any harm 
whatever to the Government or to anybody else, I will withdraw 
my objection to its consideration; but from what the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works] has said the bill reported by him 
relates to an urgent matter. It is for that reason, and that rea- 
son only, that I did not interpose an objection to its considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend 
section 1 of an act of Congress approved April 9, 1912 (37 Stats., 
p. 80), entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to secure for the United States title to patented lands in 
the Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes,” so as to 
read as follows: 


SECTION 1. That the Secretaries of the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture, for ie egy of eliminating private . within the 
Yosemite National Park and to preserve intact timber along and ad- 
joining the roads in the scenic 1 of the park on patented lands, 
are hereby empowered in their discretion to obtain and accept for the 
United States a complete title to any and all patented lands within 
the boundaries of said park by the exchange of timber or timber and 
lands within the Yosemite National Park and the Sierra and Stanislaus 
National Forests for such lands and the timber thereon within the park, 
necessa conveyances of park and national forest timber or timber 
and lands to be made by said Secretaries, 3 That the Sec- 
retaries of the said departments may, and are cate J authorized to, 
aig a title in fee by the exchange of lands of the ted States for 
pi ented lands not exceeding 640 acres in the Sierra and Stanislaus 

ational Forests, adjacent and contiguous to the Yosemite National 
Park, and when such patented lands are thus acquired said lands shall 
become a part of the Yosemite National Park and be subject to all 
the provisions of the act of October 1, 1890, entitled “An act to set 
apart certain tracts of iand in the State of California as forest 
reservations.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 5051) to provide for the making of farm loans from 
the postal savings funds; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 5052) to reinstate Donald Marion McRae as a cadet 
at the United States Military Academy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 5053) to correct the military record of James Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5054) granting an ifcrease of pension to Hugh K. 
Godding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5055) to provide for the acquirement of about 25 
acres of land adjoining the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, in- 
cluding the right of way owned in fee simple by the railroad 


crossing this land, etc.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5056) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Dial; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5057) to amend an act entitled “An act to define the 
term ‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the registration of 
nurses in the District of Columbia,” approved February 9, 1907; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 5058) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
re (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5059) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
one cannon to the town of New Preston, Conn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

(By request) a bill (S. 5060) to reimburse William P. Morton, 
a citizen by blood of the Creek Nation of Indians, for land in- 
cluded within his allotment and taken from him and included 
in town site of Okmulgee, Okla.; and 

(By request) a bill (S. 5061) to reimburse Lena E. Tiger, née 
Benson, a citizen by blood of the Creek Nation of Indians, for 
land included within her allotment and taken from her and 
included in town site of Wetumka, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5062) for the erection of a public building at Ponca 
City, Okla. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. ; 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for investigating the food habits of 
North American birds and mammals in relation to agriculture, 
hortieziture, forestry, etc., from $75,000 to $125,000, intended to 
be proposed by him to the Agriculture appropriation bill, which 


was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 


ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to incrense 
the appropriation for biological investigations, etc., from $21,500 
to $31,000, intended to be proposed by him to the Agriculture 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $312.87 to the credit of the accounts of Col. James 
L. Wright, disbursing officer, Organized Militia of Louisiana, 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted two amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which were 
N to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. . 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF REVENUE CUTTERS. 


Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4377) to provide for the con- 
struction of four revenue cutters, which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on 
the table. 

ORDINANCE OF SECESSION OF LOUISIANA. 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 19), which was read and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the 8 of War be, and is hereby, authorized to return to 
the State of Louisiana the original ordinance of secession that was 
adopted by the people of said State in convention assembled and that 
is now in the possession of the War Department. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Mr. JONES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 20), which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to have a 
survey made and estimate submitted as early as practicable of the cost 
of the improvement of the Columbia River between the town of Camas, 
Wash., and Ladys Island, with the view of securing a deepening of the 
channel between these points, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. In pursuance of the notice which I gave 
on yesterday I submit a resolution which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 315) was read as follows: 


Resolved, That when tbe unfinished business has by unanimous con- 
sent been temporarily laid aside and the Senate has thereafter, either 
by unanimous consent or by motion made and carried, proceeded to the 
consideration of another question, such subsequent action shall not dis- 
place the unfinished business, although at the time of adjournment the 
other question may not have been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 


the Committee on Rules. 
ADDRESS BY JUDGE WALTER CLARK. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I have a copy of an address by Chief 
Justice Walter Clark, of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
delivered at Coopers Union, New York City, January 27, 1914, 
on the subject of the government of judges. I desire to have the 
address printed as a public document, and I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Printing, with a view to having 
it so printed, . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey was, on his own motion and by 
unanimous consent, excused from further service as a member 
of the Committee on Coast Defenses. 


JAMES F. SELLERS. 


Mr. OLIVER. I move that Senate resolution 278, authoriz- 
ing and directing the Sergeant at Arms to appoint James F. 
Sellers an additional messenger at $1,200 per annum, be taken 
from the calendar and referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had, on 
the 25th instant, approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 4019. An act to authorize the Tug River & Kentucky Railroad 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near the mouth of Blackberry Creek, in Pike 
County, Ky.; and 

S. 4145. An act to authorize the government of Porto Rico to 
construct two bridges across the Arecibo River near the city of 
Arecibo, P. R. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS—ADDRESS OF EX-SENATOR FORAKER. 


Mr. BRADLEY.. Mr. President, Hon. Joseph B. Foraker was 
for some time a Member of this body and also a member of the 
Committee .on Foreign Relations. He recently delivered a 
speech on the subject of the Panama Canal tolls, which is now 
before the Senate, and I ask to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. J. B. FORAKER, ON THE PANAMA CANAL, BEFORE THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF CLEVELAND, Onto, Marca 17, 1914. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, it was a simple fact that the 
battleship Oregon had to sail around Cape Horn to join her 
sister battleships in resisting Cervera’s fleet; but it was an 
object lesson that precipitated the building of the Panama Canal 
as a culmination of 400 years of study and discussion of 
methods to establish interoceanic communication across the 
Isthmus. 

Although repeated efforts were made to find and construct 
some kind of interoceanic communication nothing was at- 
tempted beyond the most primitive methods, such as foot paths, 
pack-horse trails, and wagon roads, until in 1819 the Spanish 
Cortez authorized the construction of a canal; but all efforts 
under this authority were abandoned before anything was 
accomplished, when in 1823, four years later, Spain lost her 
dependencies in Central and South America. 

The French made a number of efforts, but all failed. 

The United States Government commenced, early in the 
nineteenth century, taking steps to make surveys and to locate 
feasible routes and to provide for the construction somewhere 
of a communication between the two oceans, to be financed, con- 
structed, and controlled by private corporations, 

By comparison of relative merits, all routes dropped out of 
serious consideration in time except the Nicaragua and the 
Panama ; and, largely because of sanitary conditions, the Nica- 
ragua route was generally regarded more favorably than the 
Panama route. 
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THD CLAYTON-BULWER CONVENTION. 


This was the situation when in 1850 practical efforts were made 
by some parties to organize a company to build a canal over 
the Nicaragua route, The effort failed, but it directed public 
attention to the subject and led to some important and far- 
reaching results, among others to the Clayton-Bulwer convention 
of April 19, 1850, by which England and the United States 
jointly undertook to protect any private company that might 
undertake such construction. Up to that time no such thing as 
a governmental construction of such a canal had been seriously 
thought of. And no such canal was then contemplated by 
either party to the convention. On the contrary, the provi- 
sions of this treaty carefully provided against either Govern- 
ment ever at any time acquiring any control over such a canal. 

In the first article it is stipulated that neither of the con- 
tracting parties would “ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship canal.” They further 
agreed that neither would “erect or maintain any fortifications 
commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy or 
fortify or colonize or assume or exercise any domain over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America.” 

By the sixth article it was provided that the contracting 
parties should invite all other friendly Governments to become 
parties to the convention. 

By the eighth article it was recited that it was the purpose 
of the contracting parties not only to “accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle ; and that 
accordingly they agreed to extend their protection to any 
other interoceanic communication whether by canal or rail- 
Way; and that such interocennie communication when con- 
structed should be “open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain on equal terms,” and “also 
be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the 
United States and Great Britain engage to afford.” 

The effort to build the particular canal in contemplation at 
the time when the Clayton-Bulwer convention was entered into, 
failed for want of capital, and its charter was forfeited. All 
other like efforts—and there were a number of them—sooner 
or later met with a similar fate, so that nothing beyond mere 
attempt and partial performance was ever accomplished during 
its existence. During all this period Great Britain never even 
Suggested that she would Fe pleased to construct such a canal, 
either by herself alone or in copartnership with us; nor did she 
during all this period take any step of any kind to “ facilitate” 
or in any way encourage the construction of such a canal by 
any private company. 

A CHANGE OF PLANS. 

The great success of De Lesseps at Suez inspired all with 
confidence that he would be successful at Panama. 

When his failure forfeited that confidence it was transferred, 
in a modified way, to the new French Panama Canal Co., which 
succeeded him, and for a time gave hope that it would complete 
the work he had undertaken; but this hope had been practically 
abandoned when the Spanish American War came on, and the 
object lesson was given of the Oregon having to pass at a time 
of great national anxiety, when every day was thought to be 
of vital importance, from the Pacific to the Atlantic side of our 
country by way of the Cape, thus consuming weeks, without a 
canal, instead of hours with a canal for such passage. The 
result was the excitement of an almost universal sentiment in 
favor of the immediate construction by the United States Gov- 
ernment of such a canal for the primary purpose of national 
defense, and for such commercial use as might be found con- 
sistent therewith. 

While a sentiment had been developing for some years in 
favor of a canal strictly American and entirely under Amer- 
ican auspices. and control, this was the first time it had ever 
been seriously proposed or contemplated to make such a canal 
a Government work. 

All previous treaties, legislation, plans, and efforts had refer- 
ence to private companies and private capital invested and con- 
trolled by corporations, for which no government assumed, or 
was to assume, in any contingency, any financial responsibility 
whatever. 

It was also the first time the idea of national defense had 
been in the American mind the primary and dominant pur- 
pose, and commerce only a secondary and incidental purpose 
of such construction. 

We had learned from our experience with Spain how vital 
it was to our national success if we should unhappily become 
involved in war with a strong naval power such as England. 
Germany, France, Japan, or Russia to be able to transfer our 
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battleships quickly from one ocean coast to: the other and to 
have facilities for such transfer absolutely in our own hands 
and under our own control in every respect. 

Few stopped, except in an incidental way, to consider how. 
much it. would cost or whether the commercial: aspects were 
such as to warrant the belief that the revenues of the canal 
from such a source would be profit paying, or even sufficient 
to pay operating expenses. Every consideration of that char- 
acter was incidental and subordinate: 

This is an: important point in the canal evolution, not only 
because it involved a radical change in our plans and purposes, 
but also because it marks a like change in the literature of the 
subject. On this account many. of the statements, phrases, and 
provisions employed in previous treaties, conventions, and cor- 
respondence became thenceforth obsolete, and inapplicable to 
the present discussion. 

Until that time all our literature on the subject and all our 
official. action with respect to it contemplated. a canal owned 
by somebody else, of which we would be only users in common 
with other nations, and our relation to which would be, for that 
reason, the same as the relation to it of all other countries, 
while from that time forward our official action and literature 
have had reference mainly to a canal: owned by ourselves, and 
only by ourselves, and a canal therefore as to which our rela- 
tion is not like that of other nations, but-unlike that of every 
other nation. 

Speaking on this point, Hon. Richard ©. Olney, in an address 
before the American Society of International Law, April 25, 
1913, said: 

The different phases of American public and official sentiment re- 

ting the canal are noteworthy, and not to be overlooked in con- 


1 the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
2 e —5 es States was 88 [ove agi — of the users 
‘the can: strenuously insis upon of rules and 
K not — tself about the ts 
of the canal own: 


for the use of the canal, and did concern 

When the role of builder and owner of the canal was forced — aig it, 
it as strenuously insisted upon —— ownership and complete con- 
trol and complete elimination of all foreign participation or control. 

It was recognized that to authorize us to make this change 
in our plans we must cut loose from the Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention with its entanglements, and from all the previous 
obligations, expressions; and engagements: that had been made 
on account of it, and all that we had formed a fixed purpose 


to do. 
THE! PIRST HAY-PAUNCHEFOTE TREATY. 


Such was the state of both public and official sentiment when 
on the 5th day of February, 1900; President McKinley sent to 
the Senate for ratification what is known in Panama Canal 
history as the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

As soon as its terms became known, there was both in Con- 
gress and outside, in the newspapers and elsewhere, and every- 
where, an instant outburst of expressions of dissatisfaction. 

There were three principal objections, all inconsistent with 
the conclusions and program already mentally adopted as above 
indicated. Stated in a word, they were: 

In the first place, a failure to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention. 

In the second place; it provided for an invitation to all the 
other powers to “adhere to it.“ In other words, become parties 
to it and thus in a sense copartners with us; and, in the third 
place, it expressly prohibited’ the erection of fortifications 
“ commanding the canal or the waters adjacent.” 

As to fortifications, it was proper for reasons already indi- 
cated to prohibit them in the Clayton-Bulwer convention, and 
also in the case of the Suez Canal, and all previously proposed 
isthmian canals, because in every instance they were to be 
constructed, owned, and operated by private corporations. No 
such corporation would have any right or power to erect and 
maintain fortifications. That is a strictly governmental func- 
tion. Such a company could fortify only through the agency 
and in the name of some government, and to fortify in that 
way would be to put that government in control of the privately 


owned canal, and thus give it an advantage over all other 


countries using it. 

The invitation for other governments “to adhere,” while 
proper for a privately owned money-making canal that had 
no reference to national defense and wanted all the business 
it could get, was utterly at variance with our purpose to build 
by the Government directly a canal primarily for national 
defense and, therefore; of necessity without copartnership with 
anybody. G 
Tue proposition to merely modify the Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention was especially distasteful not only because the change 
of plan made it inapplicable, but also for other reasons I shall 
state presently. oa 


It was December, 1900, before the Senate was able to take 
final action. It then ratified the treaty, but so amended as 
to obviate all these objections. 

As thus amended, Great Britain refused to accept the treaty 
and did it so curtly. that for a time further negotiations seemed 
impossible. An early and amicable adjustment of differences 
was most desirable, but the intention and determination of our 
Government not to yield its right and purpose to build a canal 
of tlie character above mentioned continued unchanged: This 
situation led to a careful consideration of the question how, 
if agreement continued. impossible, our hands might be other- 
wise untied. 

In this connection it was recalled that there had been a 


number of violations of the Clayton-Bulwer conyention by 


Great Britain. Among them one so flagrant and defiant that 
President Pierce, in his annual message of December 31, 1883, 
called attention to it at great length, and, again, this viola- 
tion being still persisted in, he called attention to it in a mes- 
sage to Congress May 15, 1856, when he used the following 


language, which sufficiently describes the grave and positive 
character of the charges made. 


He said: 
2 It was with bad Speed and regret that the United States learned 
* > that a military expedition under the authority of the British 


Government had landed at San Juan del Norte, in the State of Nic- 
aragua, taken forcible possession of that port, the necessar: 
terminus of any canal or railway across the Isthmus, within the terri- 
tories of Nicaragua. 


It was further recalled that the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Fifty-first Congress had made n careful 
Investigation of the whole subject in connection with the con- 
sideration of the canal then proposed to be constructed over 
the Nicaragua route by the Maritime Canal Co, and as a re- 
sult had unanimously agreed upon a report January 10, 1891, 
from which I quote as follows: 


We think it can be justly affirmed that the convention of 1850 has 


become obsolete. 


One of the provisions of the convention of 1850 most important to 
the United States and to the preservation of the republican govern- 
ments on this continent was that which declared that neither party 
to the convention should “ occupy or fortify or colonize or assume to 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, 
or any part of Central America.” 

At that time the “settlement.” of British subjects, as it was called, 
at the Belize, on the coast of Central America, was of the smallest 
dimensions and had) no substance or form of a territorial dominion. 
British. woodeutters. were there under an ancient Spanish license of 
timber cutting, and aonana more. © *) S 

“This was substantially the condition of things when the convention 
of 1850 was entered into. 7 

“The next step taken after the convention of 1850 was In 1853, when 
a legislative assembly was constituted to manage the affairs of the 
settlement. This was followed by a convention between Great Britain 
and Guatemala in 1859 for the establishment of the boundaries between 
what the treaty chose to call Her Britannic Majesty's settlement and 

in the ot of Honduras’ and the territories of Guate- 
mala. y this treaty that which was before a licensed in- 
dustrial establishment became instantly a oni of the British 
Crown. The settlement government continued until 1862, when the 
settlement was declared a colony of the British Crown ar ar 
colonial establishment was set on foot; and so from that time to this 
of nial government as a ot 
Her Majesty's dominions has continued. It is understood that its geo- 
graphical dominion has been vastly enlarged from the licensed wood- 
Siting limitations and boundaries that existed in 1850. All this has 
taken place systematically and persistently, notwithstanding the decla- 
ration of Her Majesty's Government that it should not ‘colonize or 
assume or exercise any dominion over * * the Mosquito coast 
or any port of Central America’ * + + 

“In view of all these considerations the committee is of opinion that 
the United States is at 8 under no obligation, measured either by 
the terms of the convention, the principles of public law, or morals, 
to refrain from promoting, in any way that it may deem t for its 

interests, the construction of this canal, witheut regard to any- 
contained in the convention of 1850.” 

is report was signed by every member of the committee. I recite 

the names because they are a guaranty of wise and conservative state- 


ment. They are: 

(chairman), George F. Edmunds, William P. Frye, 
> rts, J. N. Dolph, John T. Morgan, Joseph E. Brown, 
H. B. Payne, J. B. Eustis. 

Without further enumerating, it may be stated in a general way that 
in view of a number of such matters as these; coupled with the fact 
that since 1850, when the Clayton-Bulwer convention was entered into, 
such chan had come about in the general situation that it was no 
longer desirable or to the interest of the United States to continue 
restricted. and obligated by the provisions of that convention, and, 
therefore, according to the rules and principles of international. law 
applicable to such a case, was at liberty, without regard to what had 
aetually in the nature of violations of the treaty, to denounce 
the same, and thereby finally and absolutely terminate it, a sentiment 
rapidly developed to take that step, if necessary, and thus put our- 
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roceed in our own way to work out our own 
reat Britain or anybody else. 


8 Lei 1 55 

ans without re; 0 

p That we bad a right to take such action is sustained by all the lead- 
ing writers on international law and by all distinguished publicists who 
have dealt with the question, both ancient and modern. 

The fact that we had this right which we could resort to, although 
lcath to exercise it because of the offense we might give, is important 
in view of what has been said recently about the rights Great Britain 
surrendered when she agreed to the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The 
truth is she surrendered nothing whatever except only such rights as 
she had asserted In violation of both the Monroe doctrine and the 

. Clayton-Bulwer convention, and the additional indefensible right of 
mere obstruction, and she did not surrender that until we had reached 
the point where we were no longer in a humor to be unduly delayed 
by its exercise. 

I happen to know that Mr. Hay was familiar with this situa- 
tion and this sentiment and purpose. Doubtless the British 
Government had the same knowledge. 

At any rate negotiations were suddenly renewed, with the 
result that on the 4th day of December, 1901, President Roose- 
velt sent to the Senate what is known as the second Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 


By this treaty Great Britain yielded all that was involved in 
the amendments made by the Senate to the first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, and on the 16th day of December, 1901, it was ratified 
by the Senate without amendment. 

Ratifications were in due time exchanged and the treaty went 
into full force and effect. Thereupon appropriate legislation 
was enacted under which we acquired the rights of the new 
French Panama Canal Co. and the Canal Zone. 

Instead of acquiring a mere easement the zone was acquired 
in fee simple, with sole and complete jurisdiction in the United 
States, in order that, in accordance with the plan and purpose 
mentioned, we might make the undertaking more completely 
American and governmental. 

With these preliminaries adjusted, and with all necessary 
legislation enacted providing therefor, the construction was 
entered upon, and now, at a cost of more than $400,000,000, the 
canal has been completed and arrangements are in progress to 
formally open and dedicate it in January, 1915. 

It is of majestic character. 

But it is not alone in the cost of the canal nor in its vast 
proportions, nor in its utility, nor in the engineering difficulties 
that have been so successfully overcome that our great achieve- 
ments consist. To the everlasting credit of our Government, 
and particularly to the men representing us in this work, the 
prior supposed insurmountable difficulties of sanitation have 
been oyercome. Yellow fever has been practically banished, 
and the zone is to-day the healthiest place to be found any- 
where in the tropical regions of the world. ‘This is a distinct 
and separate contribution of incalculable value to mankind. 
Surely no nation ever built for itself a nobler monument. The 
people of the United States have a right to be proud of it, and 
no part of the people of the United States have a better right 
to share in that pride than the people of Cleveland, for through- 
out all the great work of preparing the way by appropriate 
legislation no one rendered more intelligent, efficient, and con- 
spicuous service than your distinguished fellow townsman, Sen- 
ator Mareus A. Hanna. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


Tt was in keeping with the dominating idea of national de- 
fense that as the canal approached completion it was decided 
by our Government to erect and maintain there suitable forti- 
fications. It was so announced. 

At once there was a protest made by the British Government, 
which claimed that we had no authority under the treaty to 
place any forts there, and loud and long were the charges 
sounded abroad and repeated, parrot like, here at home, that 
we were violating our solemn agreement and disgracing our- 
selves before the whole world. 

It required some patience to answer such calumny, but that 
was all. 

The mere fact that fortifications had been prohibited in the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty and were not prohibited in the sec- 
ond was enough, it would seem, to settle that question in our 
favor, since manifestly the prohibition was put into the first 
treaty because it was the opinion of both contracting parties 
that without such prohibition, as the owner of the canal, our 
Government would have the right to fortify if it should see fit 
to do so. The absence of this prohibition from the second Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty clearly left the right to our discretion. 

It is unnecessary, however, to argue that question now, for H 
was finally conceded that we had the right to fortify if we saw 
fit to do so. 

We are accordingly, at an expense of several millions of dol- 
lars, building fortifications and arming and equipping them with 
the latest, largest, and most efficient guns for the defense of 


the same in case it may ever be necessary to make such de- 
fense. 

In due time the President was authorized by the Congress to 
fix the terms and conditions upon which, so far as tolls were 
concerned, the canal might be used, and, pursuant to this au- 
thority, he determined the respective rates different vessels 
should pay. 

THR EXEMPTION ACT. 

Also in the meanwhile, on the 17th day of August, 1912, Con- 
gress enacted a law according to the provisions of which Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in our coastwise trade are exempted from 
the payment of any tolls. ‘ 

When this legislation was first proposed, in the early part of 
1912, the British Government, while the bill was yet under con- 
sideration, again protested; this time on the ground that such 
exemption was a discrimination, and as such in violation of the 
second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, under which the canal was con- 
structed, 

The ground of this protest was that, according to the provi- 
sions of the treaty, although the Clayton-Bulwer convention 
was superseded by the present treaty, the canal was to be con- 
structed, maintained, and operated “without impairing the 
general principle of neutralization established in article S of the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention,“ and the further provisions found 
in article 3 of the present treaty that the basis of such neu- 
tralization should be in accordance with certain rules, sub- 
stantially as embodied in the convention of Constantinople, 
signed on the 29th day of October, 1888,” for the free navigation 
of the Suez Capal. 

After a very thorough and exhaustive discussion the bill was 
passed and bécame a law by a very large majority vote in both 
the Senate and the House. 

President Taft signed and approved the bill on the 24th day 
of August, 1912, and in connection therewith took occasion to 
prepare and file with the act a “memorandum” expressing his 
views, setting forth in a strong, forceful way the grounds of his 
approval. 

He was at that time the Republican candidate for reelection 
to the Presidency. 

In the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore on the 2d 
day of July, 1912, it was declared: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships “engaged in 
the coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal.” 

The National Progressive Party in its platform adopted at 
Chicago on the 7th day of August, 1912, declared: 

The Panama Canal, built and pald for by the American 
“must be used primarily for their benefit’ * + © “an 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls.” 

The Republican platform of 1912 made no declaration on the 
subject, but President Taft's “memorandum,” above referred to, 
was regarded for all the purposes of that campaign as an ex- 
pression of the position of the Republican Party in so far as its 
candidate and leader had a right to commit the party to the 
views he expressed. 

It may be said, therefore, that although there had been a 
strenuous debate in the Congress preceding the passage of the 
act for the exemption from tolls of American vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal, there 
was no issue whatever on that subject in the campaign of 1912. 

It has been pointed out that on at least one occasion during 
the campaign President Wilson spoke in approval of the plank 
in his platform as aboye given. 

Subsequent to the election, on the 18th day of January, 1913, 
5 Roosevelt said in an article published in the Out- 
ook: 

I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think we have the right to free bona fide coast- 
wise traffic from tolls. 

In view of all this it was thought that in accordance with the 
American contention it was finally and intelligently settled that 
we had a right under the treaty to discriminate in favor of our 
8 to the extent at least of those engaged in the coastwise 
trade. 


eople, 
that 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE. 


But most unexpectedly the question has been again opened; 
this time by President Wilson in a message to Congress, which 
is so short and so important I give it in full: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, I haye come to you upon an errand which 
can be very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not measure its 
importance by the number of sentences in which I state it. No com- 
munication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver or 
more far-reaching implications to the interest of the country, and 1 
come now to speak 7 2 a matter with regard to which I am charged 
ne peculiar yian y the Constitution itself, with personal responsi- 


I haye come to ask for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in tbe 
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ecoastwise trade of the United States from the payment of tolls and to 
urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such a 


Tepoa) with the utmost earnestness of which I am le, 

n my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every point 
of view, and is, moreover, in plain contrayention of the treaty with 
Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. 
But I have not come to you to urge m rsonal views. I have come to 
state to you a fact and a situation. atever may be our own differ- 
ences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, its meaning is 
not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the language 
of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that interpretation 
precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. We consented to 
the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did mot originate it; and 
we are too big, too powerful, tod self-respecti a nation to interpret 
with too strained or refined a reading the words of our own pro 

just because we have power enough to give us leave to read them as we 
please. The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do, 
a voluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and 
misunderstood. We ought to reverse our action without ralsing the 
question whether we were right or Wrong, and so once more deserve our 
reputation for generosity and the redemption of every obligation without 
quibble or hesitation, 

I ask this of yon fn support of the fore} 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with o 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
grudging measure. 


It will be noted that the President asks for the repeal of the 
exemption act on the ground that in his “own judgment” it 
constitutes a mistaken economic policy, and because, in the sec- 
ond place, it is in “plain contravention” of our treaty obliga- 
tion, and because, in the third place, notwithstanding our dif- 
fering opinions here at home, everywhere outside the United 
States the opinion prevails, as he says, that the treaty “ pre- 
cludes the exemption”; and because “ the large thing to do is 
the only thing we can afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal from 
a position everywhere questioned and misunderstood.” 

He concludes his message by saying, “I ask this of you in 
support of the foreign policy of the administration. I shall not 
know how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in ungradg- 
ing measure.” 


policy of the administra- 
er matters of even greater 
un- 


Tun POLICY OF EXEMPTION, 


So far as the policy of exemption is concerned, it is not vitally 
important whether the President is right or wrong. If our 
right and power to exempt, or not, as we may at any time see 
fit, were conceded, we could repeal the act and then at any time 
in the future return to the policy of exemption if we should find 
by experience that a mistake had been made. 

It is hard to understand why Americans should not do for 
their own shipping interests as much as other countries do for 
theirs. It is as important to us to have an adequate merchant 
marine as it is to any other country; so that naturally if con- 
ditions- were the same we should give as much help. to our ship- 
ping as other nations extend to theirs; but conditions are un- 
equal. We are at a great disadvantage as compared with our 
competitors, and therefore the duty to give such aid is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

Entertaining these views, I have been expecting from the be- 
ginning that among the results of the construction of this canal 
would come, in time, a positive and permanent help for our mer- 
chant marine, either through exemption from tolls or by prefer- 
ential rates. I think I would postpone such help, if I could have 
my way about it, until the canal is self-supporting, but the right 
to give such help under proper circumstances should not be sur- 
rendered. 

On the other hand, the interests of the transcontinental rail- 
roads must also be considered. They would suffer more or less 
from the cheapened water transportation with which they would 
thus be compelled to compete, and possibly at a time when they 
might need to have their burdens lightened rather than in- 
creased. ‘They are as much as ever essential to our deyelop- 
ment and defense and must be allowed to prosper. 

All conflicting interests and views were taken into considera- 


tion in the exhaustive discussion that was had in the Senate and | 
the enactment of the éxemption law, and | 


the House preceding ) 
it was in all this light that the Congress concluded that it was 


good policy to enact the legislation now complained of, and that 


we could do so without violating in any sense whatever any 
treaty obligation. 
FOREIGN OPINION. 


So far as foreign opinion is concerned, while always important | 


as affecting our intercourse with other nations, it should not be 


allowed to compel us to abandon an important right under any 
circumstances; especially not on the ground that we have wrong- | 


fully asserted it, thus condemning ourselves morally. “It is a 
mean bird that fouls its own nest.” 

But the President is mistaken in saying that “everywhere,” 
outside of the United States, the opinion prevails that the treaty 
“precludes the exemption,” if he would have us understand 

s t i Sree | * ae 
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from that statement that in other countries there is no differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. No doubt a majority of the 
people of foreign countries have that belief. But there can be 
at least two reasons suggested why that may be true without 
making their belief true in fact; in the first place, the great 
majority ef people abroad, as here, and I refer to only intelli- 
gent, thoughtful men, have never carefully investigated the sub- 
ject but have accepted opinions from others, or have formed 
pig on, from superficial, and perhaps, incidental and prejudiced - 
reading. 

The subject is a large one; it is not free from difficulty; and 
it can be understood only by more study and investigation than 
most men have the time or disposition to undertake. 

In the second place, it is to the interest of the rest of the 
world to adopt the contention of Great Britain, for it is our 
canal and they not only desire to use it, but to do so in success- 
ful competition with us; it is fair to assume, therefore, that 
self-interest has influenced their judgment quite as much as it 
may have influenced ours. 

At any rate, we should not be arraigned as acting in bad faith, 
simply because we have decided in favor of ourselves, for our 
foreign friends are open to the same charge; but, however that 
may be, there is not unanimity but diversity of opinion abroad, 
as well as here, with respect to the proper interpretation of the 
provision of the treaty under consideration. 

At least two able and exhaustive arguments by two very 
eminent British authorities in opposition to the British conten- 
tion have been widely published, both in England and the United 
States. One is by Edward S. Cox-Sinclair and the other by 
C. A. Hereshoff Bartlett, LL. B. Both articles are elaborate, 
covering the whole case, aud presenting every phase of it, and 
both reach in legal effect the same conclusion. The following 
quotations from the last-mentioned article vill show whet that 
conclusion is: 


The 2 of the treaty referred to means that there shall be no 
discrimination by the United States against any one foreign nation, 
or its citizens or subjects, in favor of ay other foreign nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions of or charges for traffic 
or otherwise. “On terms of entire equality” refers to the equality 
extended to all nations other than the United States; that is to say, 
it is prohibitive of the United States favoring one foreign nation as 
agria another. Its purpose was to provide that vessels of commerce 
of all nations foreign to the United States should enjoy the same 
equality among themselves; but this is quite another thing from saying 
that vessels of commerce of 3 nations shall enjoy the same equality 
as the vessels of commerce of the United States, and that the Federal 
Government can not, without Infringing the terms of the treaty, extend 
the free use of the canal even to its own vessels en in the. coast- 
wise trade. What else does the expression “ there 1 be no discrimi- 
nation against any such nation” mean? It means that no attempt 
should be made by the Federal Government to promote the interests of 
one foreign power to the detriment or exclusion of another; that alt 
foreign nations should stand together equal and alike in the use of the 


canal. 
nality“ was intended to prevent the United 


On terms of entire “ 
States discriminating in favor of one foreign nation inst another 
own its own 


foreign nation. The Federal Government was laying 
rules not for the lation of its own ships of war and of commerce, 
but for the ships of war and of commerce of that stranger beyond its 
port, and it unhesitatingly declared that the canal that might be built 
under its auspices should be free and o to them on terms of entire 
equality. No advantage should be obtained by one foreign nation over 
another foreign nation; there should be no favoritism, no special benefit 
or privilege extended to one that should not be open alike to all fore 
nations. This is what 8 means and nothing more. It would 
require the interpolation terms not contained in the treaty itself to 
sustain any other construction. 

Mr. Hannis Taylor quotes Mr. George C. Butte, an eminent 
German authority on international law as stoutly refuting the 
English claim. Many other similar quotations might be made, 
but the limitations of the occasion forbid. I shall, however, add 
one more. A day or two ago it was published in all our papers 
that Count von Reventlow, an authority on international law, in 
a discussion of the question of our right under the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty to exempt our vessels from tolls, said: 

The canal biil interprets the Anglo-American treaty from a certain 
viewpoint, but it is in no sense an evasion thereof. That the United 
Stator nen a right to construe the treaty as Taft did can not be 

ou 


Whatever the truth may be as to the extent this opinion 
may be held abroad by individuals it can be confidently asserted 
that no Government except that of Great Britain has made any 
protest of any kind, official or otherwise, against our action; 
and, of course, could not with any kind of decency or propriety 
make such a protest in view of the fact that they have no 
rights whatever in the canal, except only such as we may see 
fit to grant to them upon their complying with the rules and 
regulations we may prescribe for its use by them. 

But all this is of relatively little importance, for if we are 
not right in our contention, we should not and do not wish 
to adhere to it; but if, on the other hand, we are right in our 
contention, we should not yield because of foreign opinion 
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or on any other account, unless there be good and sufficient 
reason for doing so. 

No one would have his Government violate or evade in the 
slightest degree any kind of treaty obligation, no matter 
whether fairly entered into or not. 

No nation could have any standing among the nations of 
the world that would consciously violate its obligations. This 


sentiment is universal. The gentlemen who uphold the British 
contention have no monopoly of honorable purpose. The ques- 
tion is not ethical, but practical. A 

Do we have a right to exempt vessels in our coastwise trade? 
If not, that ends the controversy, and Congress can not too 
quickly comply with President Wilson’s request. ‘The Presi- 
dent says exemption is in “plain contravention” of our treaty. 
The fact that he has been on both sides of the question either 
refutes him or shows insincerity. 

THE BRITISH CONTENTION, 8 

The British contention that we do not have the right is 
based on the first rule of the third article of the treaty, which 
provides: . 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or 
its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or the charges of 
traffic or otherwise, Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

If that provision stood alone, looking no further than the 
face of the language employed, the contention of Great Britain 
might be maintained, but not rightfully, because the contem- 
poraneous record shows such was not the understanding of 
either Great Britain or the United States at the time when the 
treaty was negotiated. 

The language relied upon is that “ all nations observing these 
rules,” and so forth, shall have a right to use the canal on 
terms of entire equality, and so forth. 

The words “observing these rules” were not in the first 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. They were put into the second Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty at the suggestion of Lord Lansdowne, repre- 
senting Great Britain, who stated why he desired to haye them 
inserted in the following language, which has reference to the 
elimination from the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty of that pro- 
vision of the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty which authorized an 
invitation to other nations to adhere: 

While indifferent as to the form In which the point is met, I must 


emphatically renew the objections of His Majesty’s Government to 
being bound by ent rules of neutral conduct not equally binding 
would therefore suggest the insertion in rule 1, 


ad 6465 other powers. 
efter “all nations,” of the words “ which shall agree to observe those 
rules.“ This addition will impose upon other powers the same self- 
denying ordinance as Great Britain is desired to accept, and will be an 
additional security for the neutrality of the canal, which it will be 
the duty of the United States to maintain, 

No one can claim that in this note Lord Lansdowne included 
the United States among his “other powers,” because the en- 
tire context, and especially the subject immediately under con- 
sideration, proves the contrary, for his language shows that his 
anxiety was to place in the new treaty words that would secure 
to Great Britain without question equality with other nations— 
not with us—in the use of our canal. British diplomacy had 
not yet reached the stage of demanding equality of tolls with 
us, although in addition we were bound to bear all the burdens 
of construction, maintenance, and operation. 

The first demand was for equality among those who were en- 
titled to equality, and was granted. The present demand is 
not for eqhality, but for rank inequality, to our injury, and 
should be denied. 

The representative of the United States in that negotiation 
was Mr. John Hay, then Secretary of State. He filed an offi- 
cial “memorandum,” giving his understanding of the different 
provisions of the treaty. Speaking on this particular point, he 
shows he had the same thought in mind that Lord Lansdowne 
had expressed. 

He says: 

In conformity with the Senate’s emphatic rejection of article 3 of 
the former treaty, which provided that the high contra: parties 
would immediately upon the exchange of ratifications bring it to the 
notice of other powers and invite them to adhere to it, no such pro- 
vision was inserted in the draft of the new treaty; 

It was believed that the declaration that the canal should be free 
and open to all nations on terms of entire equality—now that Great 
Britain wes relieved of all responsibility and o Leg to enforce and 
defend its neutrality—would practically meet the force of the objection 
which had been made by Lord Lansdowne to the Senate’s excision of 
the article inviting the powers to come in, viz, that Great Britain was 
placed thereby in a worse position than other nations in the case of a 
war with the United States. 

This provision recognizes our ownership and authority, and is 
intended to relieve the dependent situation of the other nations 
so acquiring a right by the observance of the rules and regula- 
tions we prescribe—something not necessary to our right to use 
the canal, 


If it were otherwise, we might, through faflure to observe 
our own rules, lose our right to use our own property, as any 
other nation would doing the same thing. 

But that is not all. Rule 1 of article 3, above quoted as the 
basis of the British contention, is but one of six rules that are 
contained in the same article; and all are taken from the Con- 
stantinople convention for the government of the Suez Canal, 
to the owner of which canal they did not apply, for that owner 
is a private corporation that has no ships either of commerce 
or war and has no power or right to fortify or commit acts of 
war or hostility. 

These other rules, so far as they relate to the questions we 
are considering, are as follows: 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor any right of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

3. Vessels of war of a erent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so as may be strictly necessary. 

No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental hin- 
Aranea Sne anai and in such case the transit shall be resumed with 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either — 8 
32323 peace, abalt CaN complete DAMN Ao aneck ce 
injury by belligerents, ete. * 7 

All these rules are natural, intelligent, and proper when ap- 
plied to nations who have no rights in the canal, except such as 
pertain to its use, but utterly out of place. when applied to the 
owner; yet they are all found in the same article with rule 1, 
which it is claimed prohibits exemption of our vessels from 
tolls, They are all adopted for the same purpose, and for that 
reason thus grouped together. The one can not apply to us any 
more than the others, but if all apply, then why should we be 
wasting millions upon fortifications? For under these prohibi- 
tions we could not furnish our forts with ammunition or with 
the guns and other implements of war necessary to their de- 
fense; neither could we use our guns to resist a belligerent, for 
such resistance would involye an act of hostility and an exer- 
cise of the right of war, both expressly and explicitly prohibited. 

Sir Edward Grey admits in bis letter of protest that if one 
rule of article 3 applies to us, all do, and that these absurd 
consequences would follow, but seeks to escape by conceding 
that because of the fact that the canal is located on our own 
soil we must be allowed to commit acts of belligerency or 
defense within the canal or the waters adjacent thereto. 

His exact language is: 

Now that the Unit S e 
the canal, His Ma wei 5 . ain cote 
cise belligerent rights for Its protection. 

But our ownership of the canal territory had not been ac- 
quired or eyen determined upon when the treaty was made; 
therefore it follows that we must have agreed to prohibit our- 
selyes from all these acts of hostility and war if we located the 
canal on foreign soil, as it then seemed more than probable we 
would, for it was not then known that we would be able to 
acquire more than a mere license or easement. And yet, know- 
ing that in such ease we would not be allowed to use them, we 
carefully reserved the right to build forts and prepare to defend 
them. Certainly no such construetion is permissible, since it 
would be only sheer imbecility to reserve a right to protect our 
property only on our own soil, where there would likely be less 
occasion to resort to acts of war for its“ protection” than if it 
were on foreign soil. The British admission, however, ex- 
plicitly exempts us from the inhibition of all the rules relative 
2 acts of war or “ protection,” and that exempts us from all of 

em. 

For neither Sir Edward Grey nor anyone else can make “ fish 
of one and fiesh of another,” especially such fish and such flesh. 
Either all the rules of article 3 are applicable to us or none. 
If none is applicable, then we are not included among the “all 
nations,” and can do as we like with respect to our own. 

Again, if the first rule is applicable, then we can not show 
any favor whatever to either our ships of war or our ships of 
commerce, either foreign or domestic, or give to ourselves any 
advantage whatever in either war or in peace. 

We could not pass a warship, much less a fleet of them, or 
a Government transport, even in time of war and dire necessity, 
except on full payment of tolls. 

If this be the proper construction of the treaty, then the 
United States is in a worse situation with respect to the canal 
it has built, and is to maintain and operate, than any other 
nation, since the result must be that, in addition to the burden 
of first cost, we are bound to forever bear the burden of mainte- 
nance and operation without being allowed to share in the use 
or benefits beyond what all other nations may, which have not 
borne any such burden in the past, and are not obligated to 
share any such burden in the future. : 
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If the canal had proven a failure, and we had been compelled 
to abandon it midway its construction, no one would have ĉon- 
tributed a dollar toward our reimbursement; and if its revenues 
prove insufficient to meet operating expenses, or. if perchance 
some time in the future, on account of an earthquake or from 
other cause, it should be destroyed, no one would help us to 
bear the loss. And we would not expect any such help from 
any source and would not be entitled to it, because we have 
proceeded throughout upon the theory that we were building 
at our own cost and risk in every respect, and that we are so 
to maintain it, all because the canal is primarily for our own 
benefit—first for our national defense and secondly for our 
commerce and other interests. 

NEUTRALIZATION. 

It does not help that contention, as claimed, to refer to the 
fact that it is recited in the preamble of this treaty that its 
purpose was to be accomplished “without impairing the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization established in article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention.” That reference does not keep 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention alive or make it applicable. 
Moreover, that declaration of the preamble is specifically ful- 
filled by article 3, which expressly states precisely what the 
neutralization shall be or, rather, what shall be the basis 
thereof, thus apparently allowing to the United States some 
latitude. 

It is not necessary, however, for the United States to take 
any liberty with the text of this treaty to uphold our conten- 
tion, for the six rules that form the basis of neutralization, if 
literally followed, fully authorize and sustain it, 

Nothing in the treaty helps our contention more than this 
word “neutralization.” Its meaning is well understood. It 
is the same throughout the world and in all works on inter- 
national law; but if there were doubt as to its meaning, the 
rules themselves make specific and perfectly plain what the 
contracting parties intended. 

The well-defined and established primary meaning of neu- 
tralization” has reference to conditions of war and the rights 
and duties of belligerents, It will not be disputed that as to 
five of the six rules its meaning is the same it has ordinarily, 
and therefore the same as it has when applied to a neutral 
port. There can not be any neutral port unless there are bel- 
ligerents, and there are no belligerents in time of peace—only 
in time of war. 

Neutrality means the equal treatment of the belligerents 
compared one with another, but not the equal treatment of 
belligerents with the nation to which the neutral port may 
belong. Assuming the United States to be the neutral nation, 
we could not show favor to one or the other of warring na- 
tions without violating the rules of international law applicable, 
and thus laying ourselves liable to be called to account by the 
injured belligerent. There is nothing in the treaty to indicate 
that the word as used was to have any other than its ordinary 
meaning, and this ordinary meaning has no reference to peace 
or the conditions of peace, but only war and the conditions of 
war; but if we are to extend its application to rule 1 and 
make it apply to tolls in time of peace as well as in time of 
war, then, according to all rules of construction, neutrality 
in such new use would mean equal treatment accorded by the 
neutral nation to other nations, just as it does in every instance 
under its familiar application. 

It is impossible to think of any case of neutrality or neu- 
tralization,” whether peaceful or warlike, without at least 
three parties being concerned, the neutral, who has no interest 
in the controversy, and the parties thereto who are entitled to 
equal treatment as between themselves, and receiving that, 
have no claim of any kind against the neutral. 

All things considered, the British contention is not only 
utterly untenable, but also utterly unjust. 

And yet, notwithstanding, it may be good policy at this 
time, or become good policy at some other time, to recede from 
the exercise of our right of exemption, and perhaps we should 
do so on the President’s recommendation if he would not require 
us at the same time to abandon our claim of power and write 
ourselves down as having been willing to violate our sacred 
obligations or of having been so stupid that we did not under- 
stand them. 

Placed on the ground that we have no right of exemption 
under the treaty, the action we are asked to take is of the most 
serious character. : 

It not only means self-condemnation, but it also means the 
abandonment for all time of a right which in the vicissitudes of 
our national life may, under changed circumstances, be of value 
far beyond what we can now realize or appreciate. 

If we can not thus favor our coastwise shipping, which no 
foreign shipping can compete with, of course, no such favor can 


be allowed to our ships engaged in foreign trade, and as a re- 
sult no adyantage whatever arises to our shipping of any class 
out of this great national work. 

On the other hand, the exercise of this right to show favor 
to our own ships in the use of our own property would go far 
toward obviating the necessity of resorting to subsidies, against 
which there is so much prejudice that the proposition to aban- 
don exemption and pay the tolls, and then haye the Government 
rebate the amounts paid in whole or in part in the nature of 
subsidies, has been assailed as a dishonest evasion of our treaty 
obligations, although nearly every nation whose ships sail 
through the Suez Canal has either in part or in full resorted to 
the same method of lifting from such ships the burden of tolls 
Ape are required to pay—among these nations Great Britain 

erself. : 

If we recede from the position we have taken, and ever reach 
the point where, as a relief against the tolls, our vessels may 
be required to pay, our Government shall undertake to subsidize 
it may be safely assumed that we shall then hear another 
growl from the British lion; for if they are to be allowed to 
dictate with respect to the use of our canal to the extent now de- 
manded, it will be found the more we yield the more we will 
have to yield. 

Sir Edward Grey has given us fair warning of all this in his 
letter of protest. Speaking on this point, he tells us: 

Unless the whole volume of shipping which passed through the canal, 
and which benefits all equally by its services, is taken into account, 
there are no means of determining whether the tolls chargeable upon 
a vessel represent that vessel's fair proportion of the current expendi- 
ture properly chargeable against the canal; that is to say, Interest on 
the capital expended in construction and the cost of operation and 
maintenance. If any classes of vessels are exempted from tolls in such 
a way that no receipts from such ships are taken into account in the 
income of the canal, there is no guaranty that the vessels upon which 
tolls are being levied are not being made to bear more than their fair 
share of the pesen aa altogether, therefore, from the provision in 
rule 1 about equality of treatment for all nations, the stipulation that 
the tolls shall be just and equitable, when ri 
His Majesty’s Government to demand, on be 
that all vessels passing through the canal, whatever their flag or the 
character, shall taken Into account in fixing the amount of the tolls. 

8 It the effect of the method chosen for granting such subsidy 
would be to impose upon British or other foreign shipping an unfair 
share of the burden of the upkeep of the canal, the United States would 
not have a right to grant such a subsidy. 

This language means we not only have no right to exempt any 
of our vessels, not even our warships or Government transports, 
from the payment of the same tolls that the ships of all other 
nations may be required to pay, but that in addition thereto we 
are to be limited in the collection of tolls to such amount as may 
be sufficient for the“ upkeep” of the canal, and this “upkeep” 
is defined to be “interest on the capital expended in the con- 
struction and the cost of operation and maintenance.” 

What margin of profit will be allowed and how much we 
will be permitted to expend for operation and maintenance are 
not stated. 

Neither does he allow us in the program he thus lays down 
to set aside anything for a sinking fund with which to retire 
the four hundred millions of bonds our Government has issued. 

When it is remembered that the tolls collected for passing 
through the Suez Canal, which cost only one-fourth of what 
this canal has cost us, are much higher than the tolls prescribed 
for the use of our canal; and when it is further remembered 
that the only limitation found in the treaty upon the amount 
of tolls to be fixed is that they shall be “ just and reasonable,” 
this kind of language amounts to a species of effrontery that it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. s 

It forecasts all kinds of trouble, annoyance, vexation, and 
exasperation with respect to the maintenance, operation, and 
use of our canal, if, instead of rebuking it, we complacently 
yield, for he plainly states that “all vessels passing through 
the canal, whatever their flag or their character, shall be taken 
into account in fixing the amount of tolls.” This means that 
every United States battleship must be counted, every Govern- 
ment transport must be counted, every other American ship 
must be counted, and the amount of tolls collected therefrom 
shall be the subject of an accounting, which Great Britain will 
haye a right to supervise and take exception to at her pleasure, 
and that if any subsidies are paid they, too, shall be reported, 
examined, and passed upon, lest perchance she be required to 
pay more than her share. 

The dispatches from Washington tell us of the expenditure 
of many thousands of dollars in support of a propaganda 
started by the Carnegie endowment for international peace to 
help secure the repeal of the exemption act In the interest of 
international peace. This is an even greater biunder than the 
policy of “ watchful waiting,” Both alike may postpone, but 
neither can permanently prevent a rightful settlement. Neither 
policy secures peace; both threaten war—men will not submit 
to injustice; neither will nations. 


ney. “understood, entitles 
alf of British shipping, 
r* 


1914. 


It has been suggested that our differences should be arbi- 
trated; that they are measured by tolls exempted or tolls paid, 
only a matter of dollars and cents. Such a suggestion ignores 
the serious nature of the trouble. 

The question is of vital interest. We are not required by any 
arbitration treaty ever entered into to submit it to The Hague 
or any other tribunal, and would be foolish to do so unless so 
required if “everywhere” outside of the United States it has 
already been decided against us. 

It relates to the national defense, and the time may come, 
and at no distant day in the future, when the very life of the 
Nation may depend upon the action we are now to take. 

We should not be willing to make such a sacrifice unless we 
are convinced that we are in the wrong, or unless in some hon- 
orable way we are to receive an adequate consideration therefor. 
If I have spoken to any purpose, it must appear that we are not 
in the wrong. 

What, then, is the consideration we are to receive? Does any- 
body except the President know? Doubtless Mr. Bryan knows; 
and I imagine that the Hon. John Bassett Moore knows; and 
that it was this knowledge that cost this Nation at a critical 
time the loss of his invaluable service. 

But I prefer not to speculate upon that or any other matter 
that concerns any personality. 

And yet if it be proper to consider the opinion that prevails 
“ everywhere” outside of England and the United States, and 
very generally in both of these countries, allow me to read, as a 
fair index of what that opinion is, a few words from that dis- 
tinguished German whose name I have already mentioned in 
another connection. 

I quote further from Count von Reventlow as reported in the 
daily press. Speaking of President Wilson's message to Con- 
gress he is reported as saying: 

The conclusion seems well grounded that the attitude of the British 
Government concerning Benton's murder and Wilson's announcement 

terday stand in the relation of cause and effect. It will be interest- 
ing to see how public opinion in England likes the idea of getting the 
tolls paragraph removed in exchange for a murdered Englishman. 

If such an opinion as this obtains “everywhere,” or to any 
considerable extent with everybody outside of the United States, 
then surely if we are to be governed by foreign opinion at all, 
or if there be any basis for such a charge, even a “gentleman's 
agreement,” the Congress should not do what is proposed, but 
should indignantly refuse to become a party to such a transac- 
tion; and if there be no basis for such a charge, then the Presi- 
dent owes it to himself and to the whole American people to 
make a sufficient disclosure of the facts to exonerate himself 
and this great Nation from the charge of participation in such 
an unworthy and unpatriotic performance. He should make it 
plain that he would not for an instant entertain the thought of 
such bargaining for the support of any policy, foreign or do- 
mestie, no matter what; especially not for his Mexican policy, 
which a great many of his own party, including some of his 
ablest leaders, and practically “everybody” in all the other 
parties, regard as a bloody blunder from the beginning down 
to the present moment. 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a motion in the nature of a resolution coming over from a pre- 
ceding day. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. Motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] that the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encour- 
age and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the motion may go over for the day 
without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the motion will go over without prejudice. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution (S. Res. 312) by Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, calling for certain information in regard to expenditures, 
and so forth, on rivers and harbors in the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the resolution may be per- 
mitted to go over for the day without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before action is taken on that 
resolution I desire to call the attention ef the Senate to same 
letters I have received, not because of the references in the 
letters to myself but because they show the sentiment that per- 
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vades the beart of the plain, ordinary American citizen. 
These letters are taken from many I have received, and they 
are about as mild in terms as any that have come to me, 
although in some instances they are expressed in vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon language that is characteristic of the ordinary 
American citizen. I have here a letter from Boston, MASS., 
dated March 23, but before reading it I want to say that I 
watched with expectation this morning for a report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the resolution introduced 
by me which was referred to it a few days ago, and I was very 
much disappointed that the resolution was not reported by the 
committee. Probably it has taken a little more time than we 
expected would be necessary to consider that matter, but I bave 
eee that a report will be forthcoming in the very near 
re. 

The letter to which I have referred is as follows: 

20 HIGHLAND StREer, 
Boston, Murch £3, 191}. 

My Dran SENATOR: A Massachusetts Democrat wants to thank you 
for the able and courageous fight you are me not only for the 
whole people af the country but for the future of the American marine. 

I see by current newspaper reports that Mr. Wilson, in criticism of 
—.— attitude, said that you were skating on thin fee. You stand, Mr. 

enator, not with an Executive who bas betrayed his arts s platform 
and his rsonal words as enunciated in one of his Now Jersey 
speeches, but with the great rank and file of the American people, whose 
eyes are on you in the fight. Mr. Taft stood for toll exemption; Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Party stood for the same; the Demo- 
cratic platform declared for it at Baltimore; and the American people 
—tormerly including Mr. Wilson—have indorsed the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to inquire 
what is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate resolution 312. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What resolution is that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is that my resolution, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought the resolution was called 
up, and I was going to ask for the disposition of it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, proceeding with the reading of 
the letter— 

It y be skati thin ice t nd with the Ameri le, Mr, 
Senators bat that charge phen 3 riven S OAE IA re- 
eringa his party's platform and violates his campaign pledges. Mr. 

Uson obtained my vote and millions like me by false pretenses, Mr. 
Senator. Were there a referendum and recall in Federal officials I 
would vote to have Mr. Wilson's future activities confined to the classic 
shades of Princeton and not to a wholesale autocratic * * * and 
bulldozing of the regularly elected Members of a United States Con- 


gress. 

Our accredited representative to the Court of St. James has made us 
a laughing stock among the nations. 

It seems a weakness in our republican institutions that until a 
presidential term ires there is no method of calling our highest 
official 72 account. am, my dear tor, 

ery truly, yours, 
Wu. B. LARKIN. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Washing- 
ten vouch for the writer? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Washington whether he knows the writer of that letter? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not know who the writer 
of the letter is, but I assume he is simply a plain, ordinary 
American citizen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Qne moment. The Chair has some 
rights here. The Chair asked the Senator from Washington 
whether he yielded to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Scnator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming first 
addressed the Chair, and the Chair asked the Senator from 
Washington whether h> yielded to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. JONES. I will yield to the Senator from Wyoming in a 
moment, $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Tllinois for a 
question. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I did not know the Senator from 
Wyoming was on the floor. A Senater stood just between us 
and I did not see that he had risen and addressed the Chair, 
or I would not have interrupted under any conditions, and cer- 
tainly not under conditions that appeared disconrteous. I desire 
te ask the Senator from Washington if he knows the writer of 
that letter which he has now read into the Recorp which eriti- 
cizes the President and essumes that he should be reealleli? 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, of course I do not know the 


writer of this letter. He gives his address, his street, and num- 
ber; he is not afraid to do so. I have no doubt thut he is 
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simply a plain, ordinary American citizen, exercising the right 
o every American citizen to criticize a public official in a posi- 
tion that he does not think ig right. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. } 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The time for my question, perhaps, 
has passed. I was going to ask the Senator from Washington if 
that is one of the *‘ real mild” letters to which he refers? 

Mr. JONES. It is. These letters which I have are not from 
societies of any kind. They do not appear to flow from race 
prejudice or anything of that sort. 

I have here a letter from Booneville, Mo., on the letterhead 
of the Central Missouri Horticultural Association, It is signed 
by Charles C. Bell as secretary: 


BOONEVILLE, Mo., March 19, 1914. 
Senator Jones, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Sin: I read with much interest in this morning’s Globe- 
Democrat your $ h asking information of the President concerning 
the canal tolls. Your position is right—not only right, but it is truly 
patriotic and American, I wish to send co tulations. 

While I have no personal acquaintance with you, the fact that our 
oldest daughter—married last April 6 Stanly Piper) —is now a 
resident of your State (Bellingham, Wash.) makes me take additional 
interest in poe speech, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly, yours, Cras, C. BELL. 


ise I have a letter from Covington, Ky., dated March 20, 


Hon. WESLEY L. Jones, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Drar Sin: I wish to compliment you on your stand with rd to 
the Panama tolls exemption controversy. ou seem to have hit the 
nail on the head and feel sure 3 interpretation of the sudden 
change of front on the part of administration officials is correct. The 
3 trouble with many of our Co: men and Senators is that they 

o not look grb the immediate present and can not or will not see 
through the in veil of certain moves merely intended by skilled 
diplomats to accomplish far greater and more vital ends and bring 
about irreparable loss to this country. Where is the need for such ap- 
parent haste in passing the tolls mensure? Why not defer all action 
until an opportunity can be had to feel the pulse of the American 
peopje and ascertain their just indignation over the proposed course of 

e present administration? There is no question but that we are 
treading on mighty dangerous ground and are getting ready to give up 
our greatest and most valuable rights in the canal. If we get on our 
knees now and admit we are wrong and have no rights in the canal, 
we will soon find that we have made the atest blunder in the history 
of the world. I am not a politician, neither have T any interests in 
the controversy, but I anf an American, a man of family, a taxpayer, 
and loyal citizen, and as such I protest against such a shameful course 
to curry favor with any nation. 

I am not an advocate of war, neither am I one that would turn my 
back to an enemy of this country, aud I can not help feeling that bad 
Congress and the Senate acted wisely they would have taken the bit 
in their mouths and passed measures to build not one but at least six 
first-class battleships eacb of the preceding several years and appro- 
priated sufficient money to purchase full equipments of field artillery 
and ammunition so as to put us on a war footing. 8 und Navy 
officers admit we are woefully short on supplies and would have to E 
war with obsolete guns and insufficient ammunition; certainly a de- 
plorable state of affairs in such a great country as this. 

I trust you will pardon me for writing so frankly, but when our own 
Con man will not listen to our appeals to sa ard our interests 
we have no recourse except to look to others who have the proper 
quality of backbone and patriotism so essential to our honorable ies 
in Congress and the Senate if we expect to command proper respect from 
foreign pen igon and ae be pet Goya as a weakling Nation, devoid of 

ntellect given us our Creator. 
9 Me A R. L. TRIMBLE, 


Very respectfully, 

1806 Scott Street, Covtogton, Ky. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington if, in his opinion, the President of the United States 
is actuated by any sinister or improper or unpatriotic motives 
in the position he has recently assumed upon the canal-tolls 
question? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not questioning the motives 
of the President. I think the President is acting honestly and 
according to what he sincerely believes to be right. I say that 
in justice to him. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I should like to ask another question, 
Whether the Senator approves of these reflections upon and 
charges that are made directly and indirectly against the 

President, thus assailing his motives as well as the substance 
of what he seeks to accomplish in the letters the Senator is 
spreading upon the records of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. I will not say that I especially approve of the 
language that may be used here; but, as I stated before, these 
are letters from ordinary citizens of the country, who are very 
apt to express their views in rather strong language. Further- 
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more, ‘they do not go further than expressions we often hear | 


* on the floor of the Senate, where arguments are presented which 
can be very easily construed into questioning the motives of 
those who do not agree with the one who may be addressing 


the Senate. I am simply presenting these letters as expressions 
of the thoughts and the feelings and the sentiments of the 
ordinary, plain citizens of this Republic on this very important 
question. As I said, I have taken letters that are expressed in 
the mildest terms that have come to me. 

Mr, THOMAS. Just one more question. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will not yield further just at 
present. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask one more question? 

Mr. JONES. Not just at present. 

I. have here another letter, as follows: 


> 5 e Home, 
ohnson City, nn., March 19, 191}. 
Hon, WESLEY L, JONES. R 1 tt 

Dear Sir: You will please pardon me for addressing you, but I was 
heartily pleased with your speech against the repeal of the Panama tolls 
act, or rather in fayor of your resolution requesting certain informa- 
tion relative to the protest of foreign powers, that I can not refrain 
from expressing my heartfelt joy that you are not afraid to stand up 
manfully for the right. I hope there will be enough with you to defeat 
the cowardly action contemplated. f 

I indorse every word of your speech in denunciation of the cowardly 
action. I am an old veteran of long and honorable service, a patriot 
and true American. 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) Dan A. GROSVENOR. 


I have here a letter from 520 Brown Street, Philadelphia, 


520 Brown STREET, 
Philadelphia, March 21, 191}. 
Senator JONES, 

Senate, Washington D. O. 


Sin: Half a dozen members of my mother’s family are your con- 
stituents; therefore I feel moved to write commending your course in 
the canal-tolls matter. You are very much in order in your request 
for Information on the personnel of those mysterious powers who are 
holding a whip over our heads. We not only do not want, but will 
not permit star-chamber sessions. We—that is, a majority of the 
voters—elected Woodrow Wilson to preside over the affairs of the 
Nation for four years. We did not confer on him any extraordinary 
powers: A year ago the Nation had the respect of the world powers; 

s Insensately stupid “ policy" has dragged the United States 8 
the mire and left us to-day not knowing where “we are at.“ And in 
Grier that so vitally serious a matter should have that appearance, Mr. 
Wilson's deliberate and vicious disregard of a prominent plank in the 
platform he declared for causes any statement he makes to be viewed 
with distrust until in plain words we, the people, who are paying for 
all this, will much readier trust the press than the President; and my 
private opinion is either one will bear watching. = 

“There are hawks abroad.” England would fain place the United 
States on a level with India, Egypt, and South Africa. 

It may be we are so feeble we will have to submit, but you have the 
Nation back of you in the intent to resist; if we have to die, we will 
die fighting, not as cowards. 

Very sincerely, Miss JOSEPHINE SMITE, 

Then I have here a letter from Brownsville, Ark.: 

BROWNSVILLE, ARK., March 19, 191}. 
Hon. Jones, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Please send me your speech arraigning Wilson's Panama 
tolls policy and any other literature you have lying around for distri- 
bution on the subject. I am an old-time Democrat, Ex. U. V. C., but 
I and lots of others of my type are not approving the administration's 
policy. We think the gravity of the situation entitles the public to full 
confidence if there is any danger floating around on the corners. 

Yours, very truly, 
THEODORE Ports, ` 
P. O. Boz 466. 

I baye here another letter from Louisville, Ky., which I will 
not take the time to read. 

I have here a telegram that I received the other day from 
St. Augustine, Fia., reading as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
Sr, AUGUSTINE, FLA., March 19. 
Senator Jones, Washington, D. C.: 


If any man be found guilty of treason, Ict him be punished. Do your 


duty and fear no man. 
Tun NATIONAL SOCIETY CONSERVATORS 
OF AMERICAN WOMEN, 
LYONETTA Murar Day, Secretary, 

When I got this telegram I did not know what it referred 
to, so I wrote a letter inquiring what it did refer to; and I 
received this reply just this morning: 

(Telegram. ] 
Sr. AUGUSTINE, FLA., March 25, 191}. 
Senator Jonzs, Washington, D, C. 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of recent date, we have 
to say, gentlemen who reverse themselves to aid the British Government 
in their demand for a repeal of the Panama free-tolls act commit a 
breach of faith with the American people and ought to be tried for 
treason. Lord Robinson told me in 1907 that the Carnegie Peace En- 
dowment Foundation was a _deep-laid plot by the House of Lords in 
England to overthrow the Monroe doctrine and get control of this 


country. i 
F THE NATIONAL SOCIETY CONSERVATORS 
OF AMERICA: WOMEN, 
By LYONETTA Murat Day, Secretary. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Washington. I should like to have the amendment read. 


1914. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
pe ab to furnish to the Senate of the United States the following 
nformation: 

First. The amount expended by the United States on each river and 
harbor separately. 

Sccond, The amounts expended in the construction of canals, other 
than the Panama Canal, separately. 

Third. Whether the United States experts any money to carry ves- 
sels through any canal other than the Panama Canal; and if so, how 

m the 


much. 
Fourth, The total amount dee by the United States u 
Panama Canal, not only in digging the canal but in obtaining the land 
for the construction of the canal, and all expone of every kind, to- 
gether with the interest which the United States pays upon money bor- 
rowed in connection with the construction of the canal. 

Fifth. The total cost of maintenance of the canal, including the 
maintenance of the government.on the Canal Zone. 

Sixth. The cost to the United States of carrying vessels through the 
canal, in addition to the ordinary cost of maintenance of the canal. 

Seventh. The owners, corporation or otherwise, of the vessels en- 
ga 


d in coastwise trade. 

Sighth. The owners of the stock of the corporations owning the ves- 
sels engaged in coastwise trade. 

Ninth. The amount of the subsidy which all of the people of the 
country would give to these corporations or persons owning the ves- 
sels engaged in coastwise trade It the Government paid for them the 
expenses of taking their ships through the Panama Canal without 
charging for the same. z 

Tenth. What, if any, charges are made by the United States for the 
8 of vessels of other countries into the harbors of the United 

tates or through rivers or canals in the United States. 

Bieventh. The relation of the United States and Great Britain and 
the Dominion of Canada to the canals connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and whether vessels own by the United States 
are charged for the use of these canals owned by Great Britain or the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Twelfth. Whether the owners of the vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade to whom it is proposed to give a subsidy by paying the expenses 
of carrying their vessels through the Panama Canal free bave not al- 
ready been piven a monopoly of the coastwise trade. 

Thirteenth. What would probably be the loss annually to the ple 
of the entire country from operating the canal if we gave a subsidy to 
the coastwise vessels by letting them go free. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, during the presentation of a 
number of letters from correspondents by the Senator from 
Washington, I inquired whether he approved of or indorsed the 
sentiments of those letters by asking if he believed that the 
President’s motive and purpose in his recent message concerning 
the Panama Canal tolls bill in the House was other than patri- 
otic and upright, prompted by the earnest desire to perform his 
duty as he understood it. The Senator acquits the President 
of any improper purpose, and concedes that he is actnated by 
high and lofty sentiments of patriotism. That being so, I can 
not understand his own motive in reading into the Rzconp let- 
ters which assail the President, which challenge his judgment, 
and which almost accuse him of being in league with some for- 
eign nation or nations. 

Mr. President, I think it would haye been far more appro- 
priate, far more manly, and far more consistent for the Senator 
to make that charge directly than to make it through the me- 
dium of the communications. For my part, although it may 
be entirely useless, I wish to protest against the reading into 
the Record of Congress of letters which improperly reflect upon 
the motives, the conduct, and purposes of Federal officials, and 
especially the President of the United States. I do not think 
that is right or just or manly; and I can not conceive what 
purpose is to be subserved, unless it be a reflection upon the 
President of the United States, which nothing in his action 
or public expressions justifies. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would apply 
the rule he has suggested to the debates on this floor, and it 
probably will not be very long until attention will be called to 
that rule in connection with the debates here. If the Senator 
will take the newspaper discussion which was had with refer- 
ence to this matter, he can hardly find an article where the 
motives of those favoring the repeal of these tolls are not 
questioned directly. 

I do not read these letters for the purpose of questioning the 
motives of the President, however I may differ from him as 
to his judgment as to what is right. I concede that he is acting 
honestly. I do not believe we will ever have n President to 
whom that concession can not be made. These letters, however, 
simply show the sentiment and the feeling and the indignation 
in the hearts of the people of this country with reference to an 
action the result of which, they believe, will be humiliating, 
and which they ought not to be called upon to indorse. 

It will be noted, Mr, President, that in seyeral of these letters 
the writers have expressly stated what they think ought to be 
done. They have grasped the purpose of the resolution I intro- 
duced. They know that the resolution calls for the information 
` upon which the President’s message was based. ‘The Senator 
ean not point in that message to a single fact or a single reason 


sustaining the proposition to reverse the action we deliberately 
took two years ago. It seems to me that not only the Senate 
but the people of the country are entitled to be taken into the 
confidence of the President, as one or two of these letters say, 
and have the facts, so that if the critical situation does exist 
that the President intimates in his message we shall be ac- 
quainted with it. 

I have not any doubt but that if the facts of the situation war- 
rant the fears of the President, Congress will rise above par- 
tisanship, will rise to a broad plane of patriotism, and we will 
do whatever is necessary to preserve and protect the honor 
of the American people. If to do that requires that we shall 
reverse our action of two years ago, we will do it. It does 
seem to me, however, that Congress ought to insist, as the 
American people have the right to insist, when we are asked 
to reverse our deliberate action, that there shall be given to us 
the reason upon which we can base a reversal of that action. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my purpose was neither to 
defend nor to attack the President, to criticize nor to commend 
his recent message. When the time comes for me to express 
myself upon that feature of this question, I shall not hesitate 
to do so. My purpose was to protest as one of the Members of 
this body against what seems to me to be a practice that 
derogates from the dignity of the Senate and reflects upon the 
Chief Magistrate. I do not think that any Senator who be- 
lieves in the integrity of the President’s motives can justify 
his action in reading into the Recorp articles and letters from 
others that impugn his motives and almost charge him with 
treason. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I infer from the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the resolution in- 
troduced by my colleague that he entertains the idea that the 
American people can reimburse themselves for the great ex- 
pense in digging the Panama Canal by taxing themselves for 
it, and that in order to make the canal profitable as a com- 
mercial enterprise we should levy a great burden upon all the 
shipping which goes through it owned by our own people car- 
rying merchandise between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

his strikes me as being quite an astonishing proposition, when 
all the American people, including those on the Pacific coast, 
for years have been carrying their share of the burden of river 
and harbor bills for the improvement of water navigation in 
this country, when there is a canal built which especially 
concerns them and which never would have been built except 
upon the idea that it would cheapen transportation between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards—that idea being one of 
the great motives which enabled this enterprise to be put upon 
its feet and carried to a successful conclusion—now that it is 
completed it is proposed that those people who are especially 
concerned and ought to benefit by it should pay for it again 
by having a tonnage tax levied upon their commerce that goes 
throngh it. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that that peculiar idea of pay- 
ing for this canal, either its construction or its maintenance, 
will be rejected. It may be adopted by this Congress. I hope 
it will not be; and if this matter is delayed a little while until 
the American people can be heard from I do not believe it will 
be adopted by this Congress. If it is, it will not be allowed 
to rest there. It will be carried before the people of this coun- 
try, and I do not believe that it will ever be adopted as a per- 
manent policy. We have already paid our share for its con- 
struction. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I asked that the reso- 
lution might go over until to-morrow without prejudice, and I 
supposed that that order had been made until my attention was 
called to the fact that it was not. I am perfectly willing 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not made. ‘The Senator 
from Washington was recognized the moment the request was 
made, and the Chair had no means of knowing whether he 
intended to make a speech or to object to its going over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to say in this connection that 
I have myself thousands of letters from nearly every State in 
the Union, some of them reflecting on the President, some of 
them reflecting on Members of the Senate, a few criticizing me. 
I have them on both sides of the question, but most of them 
are in criticism of the measure to repeal the exemption pro- 
vision of the Panama Canal act. I have not seen fit to present 
them here. They came to me so numerously that I have 
adopted a form letter with which to answer them, when I do 
answer them at all. I am, however, in accord with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANpEGEE] with reference to such 
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mutters, I have enough letters and telegrams now to pretty 
nearly fill a volume of the CorcrEesstonat Reooxp, but I have 
not seen fit to present them. I should like to have the resolu- 
tion go over without prejudice until to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That means that it is to be the order 
again to-morrow and is to be taken up to-morrow morning. I 
object to its going over without prejudice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to discuss it 
now or at any other time with the Senator. I made the sug- 
gestion simply at the request of some Senators who have mat- 
ters pending here; but I say now, I accept the Senator's. chal- 
lenge, and I am willing to discuss it with him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw my objection, The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] and others have some 
matters that they are anxious to take up. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I had that desire on their part in 
view when I requested that it might go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the resolution 
going over without prejudice until to-morrow? 

Mr. LODGE. Having been in attendance in a committee, I 
was not able to get here when the resolution came up. I should 
like to ask if the pending motion is its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? S 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. LODGE. What has become of that motion, made by the 
Senator from Georgia? : : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is quite evident that a number 
of Senators do not understand what resolution is before the 
Senate. t 

Mr. LODGE. I confess that I do not know myself, because I 
have not been able to be here. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. This is a different resolution, calling on tke 
Secretary of War for information with reference to money 
which has been expended on river and harbor improvements. 
Is there any objection to its going over until to-morrow without 
prejudice? 

Mr. THORNTON. Before the matter is disposed of, I would 
like to say just a few words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Is there objection 
to the resolution going over? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That depends on whether I can find 

Mr. THORNTON. The only reason is that I do not like to 
speak on a question after it has been disposed of. | 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not blame the Senator, but—— | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- | 
tor from Louisiana if the resolution is not to go over, but if it | 
is to go over it ought to be determined now. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Reserving the right to object, if I may. 
I should like to ask a question of the Senator from Oregon, 
and then I can tell whether I will object or not. Why does the 
Senator wish it te go over? I do not want to protest against its 
going over if there is any reason for it, if something else ought 
to be considered this morning. If not, I do not want the matter 
to go over. It has gone over one day already. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I con- 
sented that it might go over largely on the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers] who has a measure pending, 
and at the request of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmuitH], who has a measure that he wants to bring up. If none 
of those measures can be taken up, I propose to call up the Army 
appropriation bill. That is the only reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It strikes me another reason why it ought 
to go over—— 

Mr. THORNTON. I should like to finish my remarks, and 
then I will be willing to yield to anyone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator had taken his seat. 

Mr. THORNTON. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I d- not ask anyone to yield. I object 
to the resolution going over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana is 
recognized, - 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I do not think that certain 
letters which have been read by the Senator from Washington 
as a part of his remarks could have gotten into the Recorp in 
any other way, because on account of the nature of those re- 


marks I am certain an objection would have been made to their 
being allowed to enter the Rrecorp. Certainly one letter would 
have been objected to. I refer now particularly to the letter 
read by the Senator as a part of his remarks, and in conse- 
quence of which no objection could be made to it, in which the 
President of the United States was spoken of practically as a 
dog—a bulldog or of a bulidog nature. = 

I deprecate very much the reading of such letters as that 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I know that no one in this 
conntry, no matter how exalted his position is, is above criti- 
cism, but I do think that public officials, and particularly the 
highest public official in this country, when he is being criticized, 
as it is the right of anyone te criticize him, should at least be 
criticized in respectful and courteous and not indecent language. 

I haye criticized the President of the United States on this 
floor for his judgment on certain questions, and I may do so 
again. I most certainly will if I wish to, but I haye never done 
it in other than courteous:and respectful language, and if I have 
occasion to do it again, I will never do it except in courteous 
and respectful language, = 

As I could not prevent the Senator from Washington from 
reading that letter into the Rxconb, I wish now to express my 
very great regret that he did so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have the amendment stated. Some of 
us were not here when it was presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

9 OVERMAN. We had better have the whole resolution 
rea 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to know something about the 
amendment. It is not in print. I have the resolution before 
me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the resolution and the amend- 
ment be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE. It ought to go, I think, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Mr. JONES. I sbould like to know who has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
had the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Who bas the floor now, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington has 
the floor now. 

Mr. JONES. There is no Senator here—— 

Mr. LODGE. I asked for the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a question of yielding. It is a ques- 
tion of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
desires that the amendment may be read. The Secretary will 
read the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, can that be read in my time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be read now. The Chair 
does not know whether that would be the time of the Senator 
from Washington or not. 

Mr. JONES. I understood that I was recognized and that I 
had the floor. The Senator makes a point of order. I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr, LODGE. The point of order I made was that I asked 
that the amendment be read. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that that is not a point of order that 
can take a Senator off the floor. ` 

Mr. LODGE. The point of order is that when the reading of 
an amendment is called for it should be read. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator can not take me off the floor to 
have it read. 

Mr. LODGE. I haye no desire to take the Senator off the 
fioor. I can have it read after he finishes. I made the request 
before the Senator took the floor, but that is neither here nor 
there, The Senator took the floor away from me after I made 
my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator has not taken the 
floor away from the Senator from Massachusetts, The amend- 
ment, if he desires, will be read, and then the Senator from 
Washington will be recognized. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. Did not the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
the floor, and did not the Chair state that the Senator from 
Washington had the floor? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think so. It seems to me that that wus 
the order of proceeding. If the Senator from Washington had 
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the floor I scarcely think the request’ of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is in order until he has concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. I made the request before the Chair recog- 
nized the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator took his seat. 

Mr. LODGE. I had nothing further to do, except to take 
my seat and hear it read. I supposed that was the usual prac- 
tice. Therefore I sat down. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Massachusetts made the 
request, and the Secretary held up the resolution, implying 
that it was rather a lengthy document, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts sat down and yielded the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not withdraw the request at all. I 
did not yield the floor, because my request had been made. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have no personal interest in the matter, 
but the Chair certainly recognized the Senator from Wash- 
ington, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not a matter of any very 
great importance, 

Mr, LODGE. Not the slightest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no reason why the amend- 
ment shall not be read now, and the Senator from Washington 
will be recognized immediately after the conclusion of it. The 
Senator from Washington, as the Chair stated, will then be 
recognized. 

Mr. JONES. The only point is that I want to direct my 
remarks to something said by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. THORNTON], and I thought I would get the two close 
together; that is all. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I withdraw my request for the reading 
of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. The Senator from 
Washington’ will proceed, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply want to suggest that 
there is no Senator on the floor for whom I have a higher re- 
gard than the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], and I 
would not do anything here—intentionally, at any rate—that 
his good judgment would not approve. I thought I said before 
I read the letter that there was language in it that I did not 
approve myself, but they were simply expressions from an 
ordinary, plain American citizen. The language from that 
source would not have the significance that it would have com- 
ing from a Senator on this floor. I did not use the language, 
and I think the Senate will bear me out in the statement that 
I have never used that sort of language in debate with refer- 
ence to a question, no matter how strongly I may differ from 
anyone else. But in letters we could not get expressions from 
our people in reference to matters in which they are vitally 
interested and upon which they are very much aroused if they 
were couched in what we would on this floor call parliamentary 
language. 

I have not any doubt but that none of the people who wrote 
these letters intended to say just exactly what was meant by 
the words used with reference to the President, but they did 
express it probably in language that would not be parliamentary 
here. They simply used that language to express their feelings 
and sentiments. The letters were presented out of a few in 
the mildest terms that have come to me simply to show the 
feeling that the American people have over this very important 
question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that the time has 
come to make a suggestion to the Committee on Rules in refer- 
ence to this matter. It is that our rules, which prohibit one 
Senator from making disrespectful remarks about another, 
ought to include the President of the United States as well. 
He can not defend himself upon this floor, and I insist that 
there is no excuse for us to put into the Recorp disrespectful 
languuge regarding the President of the United States because 
it is a part of a letter. We can always blue-pencil that portion 
of a letter which we desire to be read into the Recorp. There 
is no occasion for us to allow a practice to be followed in the 
Senate in which any Senator can take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity in the Senate to speak disrespectfully of the Executive 
of the United States. I suggest that that matter ought to be 
taken up by the Committee on Rules, and we ought to have a 
rule which will. prevent the abuses that have crept in within 
the last few months in the matter of letters of this kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask unanimous consent to 
have Senate Document No, 382 printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask unanimous consent. Of course it can 
be done by unanimous consent. It is Document No. 382, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session, which is a report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon a resolution. I will read the 


resolution (S. Res. 314) so the Senate may understand just 
what it is: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate a detailed statement, by States, of the 
expenditures of the Government for river and harbor improvements, 
giving the amount spent from the establishment of the Government on 
each river and each harbor, and the total expended; also the expendi- 
tures for the construction of canals and the amount expended on each. 

The river and harbor bill is coming over very soon and this 
document is a detailed statement by States and by projects that 
was furnished the Senate two years ago. I should like to have 
it brought down to date so that we may have it when that bill 
is considered, and it is necessary to have it soon in order that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prepare the data for it, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there are to 
be any additions to the document it can not be printed with the 
same number. The information will have to be collected, and 
he can then ask that it be printed as a public document. The 
Senator can see that it would not do to have two documents of 
a different character carrying the same number. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We can take care of that when we get to it. 
I simply ask that the data in Document No. 382 be brought down 
to date, and then I can ask for its printing as a separate 
document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that would be the proper way to do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BRISTOW, Yes; I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
refer the resolution of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], together with the proposed amendment, to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I oppose the reference 
of the resolution to that committee. It is a little unusual to 
refer a resolution, which simply asks for information to any 
committee, and it is a little unusual to refer a resolution of this 
kind, which calls for information from the War Department 
only, to the Foreign Relations Committee. That motion can be 
made only for the purpose of destroying the resolution and 
nullifying the purpose for which it was introduced. 

Mr. President, I want to say that, in order to proceed to the 
consideration of the calendar and to accommodate some of my 
friends in the Senate, I was perfectly willing, and am yet 
willing, to postpone the consideration of this resolution; but it 
was not because of any diffidence on my part or on the part of 
the friends of the resolution or any fear to discuss the contents 
of it now or at any other time. I suppose in discussing the 
proposition to refer the resolution to a commitee I have the 
right to discuss any phase of this matter. > 

I may state briefly, Mr. President, that the purpose of the 
resolution was perfectly honest and perfectly sincere, and it was 
introduced with a desire to get information from the depart- 
ment of the Government which can furnish the information 
sought. It is possible that in hastily dictating the preamble to 
the resolution, which, howeyer, was couched in perfectly re- 
spectful language, that I may have said more than was neces- 
sary in order to reach the demanding part of the resolution for 
information. 

Mr. President, I am not going to undertake to discuss the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty at length at this time; I may discuss it 
at greater length later, and probably shall do so; I am not go- 
ing to undertake to discuss at any length the unwisdom, from 
an economic standpoint, of the proposed repeal of the free- 
clause section of the Panama Canal act. I simply want to refer 
briefly to what is likely to happen if the policy of the distin- 
guished President of the United States is to prevail in this 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I want to say here and now that I have the 
greatest respect and admiration for the President of the United 
States; I shall never at any time say a word—I would not if I 
could, and I could not if I would—disrespectful of him, be- 
cause I believe him to be a thoroughly patriotic gentleman, and 
believes in whatever he does that he is doing what, from his 
viewpoint, is best for the people of the whole country. 

Mr. President, it is insisted by some of our friends here in 
Congress that we are going to reverse the position taken by us 
in 1912. I do not mean to say our friends in the Senate are 
making this insistence, of course, because I have not heard any 
Senator say he was going to change his mind and take a view- 
point which was different from that heretofore taken by him. 
There have been Representatives in Congress, however, if re- 
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ports be true, who have said that they were going to change 
their minds. In taking this course they must be influenced 
either by the suggestion of the President that the free- tolls 
clause of the Panama Canal act was unwise from an economic 
standpoint or they must change their minds simply because of 
the statement which the President made in his message that it 
was necessary to repeal the free-tolls provision of the act in 
question because of diplomatic contingencies of some nature or 
kind, and that repeal would assist him in alleviating a situation 
with some foreign power. What power he refers to is*left en- 
tirely to conjecture. 

There certainly is not any evidence, Mr. President, that could 
have influenced any of those gentlemen who propose to change 
their minds; af least, if there is such evidence, it has been 
withheld from some of us; it has been withheld from me; it 
may have been given by those in authority who know to those 
who are determined in the coming discussion of this matter to 
change their minds, but so far as the Senate is concerned, Mr. 
President, there is not a scintilla of evidence that would justify 
any Senator in changing his mind, unless it be simply to yield 
his opinion, his conscience, ari his judgment to the distin- 
guished President of the United States. I admire the man 
and his intelectual power and force when great Senators can 
be compelled by his mere fiat to do as he wills and as he directs. 

But, Mr. President, what was the purpose of the resolution 
introduced by me? If the insistence of the President of the 
United States prevails and we repeal the free-of-tolls clause 
of the Panama Canal act, it must follow, as the night the dux, 
in order to be consistent, that the Congress of the United 
States must go back on the record it has made since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and it must, in retracing its steps 
with reference to this policy, put burdens. and restrictions upon 
the domestic commerce of the United States, which it has 
always been the purpose of Congress to remove. 

There is not a river nor a harbor in this country that has 
been improved by liberal appropriations by Congress as to which 
the insistence has not been made in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, before committees and out. of committees, that the pur- 
pose of the improvement of the particular river and harbor 
Was to remove some burden upon the commerce of the country 
or else to compel the railread companies, to charge a reasonable 
rate for transportation, 

Not only that, Mr, President, but since the foundation of this 
Government every canal that has been built by private enter- 
prise whether in New England, in the South, in the Middle 
States, or in the West, the Government of the United States 
bas froin time to time attempted tc get control of, so as to 
remove this very charge of tolls from those canals. I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that, if they will look over 
the list of canals that are now being improved and operated 
by the Government of the United States, they will find that 
in nine cases out of ten those canals have been built by private 
enterprise and private initiative, charging tolls, and that they 
have been bought by the Government for the very purpose of 
extinguishing those tolls and relieving the freight situation 
of this country. 

It will also be found that where: canals which have been built 
by private enterprise, are now in operation by private capital, 
and have not been acquired by the Government of the United 
States, they are in most cases owned aud controlled by the 
railroad companies, which hold them for the purpose of pre- 
venting competition which might regulate the rates of such 
companies; and I call the attention of Senators to a canal 
within a stone’s throw of the Senate of the United States, par- 
alleling the Potomac River, which was built by private enter- 
prise many years ago, and was subsequently bought and is now 
owned and controlied by a railroad company that parallels it, 
und whieh enables the railroad company to control the freight 
rate between Cumberland and Washington City and to points 
that are tributary to those cities. There is not any question 
about that. 

In Delaware, where there is a canal built and operated in the 
first instance by private capital, and still being operated, it is 
said, at a loss, if we will look into the situation we will find 
thut that canal has been bought up and is now controlled by 
railroad companies. Why? Not because the railroad companies 
Inake any money out of it, but it is to prevent the acquirement 
of that canal by the Government of the United States or to 
prevent the operation of the canal by private enterprise, because 
private enterprise or governmental operation would act as a 
regulator and restraint upon railroad tr n in the ter- 
ritory covered thereby. 

Mr. President, if Senators will interest themselves in this 
great question and satisfy their own minds, it will be further 
ascertained that in those larger canals, which are owned and 


operated by the Government of the United States and main- 
tained. by the United States, without expense to individuals and 
without the payment of tolls, railroad-owned boats, if you please, 
operated and controlled by railroad companies, are pa 

through them without the payment of any tolls. Not only is 
that true of Government-owned canals, but in some instances in 
the case of State-owned canals railroad-owned boats and boats 
owned by corporations and individuals are permitted to pass 
through without the payment of tolls. I suggest this because I 
want to call attention to this fact: If the passage of American 
vessels engaged in the coastwise traffic through the Panama 
Canal without the payment of tolls is the granting of a subsidy 


to these particular vessels, no matter by whom they may be 


owned, then the passing of vessels through the Soo Canal or 
through the Welland Canal or through any other canal, Mr. 


President, without the payment of tolls, is the granting of a 


subsidy to the same character of vessels and the same character 
of people, and, in some instances, it is worse than a subsidy, and 
I will show you why. 

I think it was disclosed in a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee not long ago that a large part of the traffic 
on the Great Lakes which went through the Soo Canal was on 
vessels owned by the railroad companies of this country; in 
other words, the Government was owning and operating a canal 
on the Lakes which was being used by lake transportation com- 
panies which were owned and controlled by the railroad com- 
panies and which were enabling the railroad companies to keep 
up the rates of freight on their railroads because they con- 
trolled both means of transportation. Is that the payment of 
& subsidy to the railroad companies that own and operate the 
ships through that canal or through any of the other canals of 
the country? 

Mr. President, Congress, in 1912, in order to prevent the rail- 
read companies from doing in the Panama Canal what they 
had been and are doing on the Great Lakes, and in order to 
prevent them from owning lines of steamships plying between 
New York and San Francisco or Portland, Oreg., as they now 
ply between points on the one side of the Soo Canal and on 
the other, incorporated in the act of 1912 a provision which pre- 
vented railroad-owned ships or ships in which railroad com- 
panies had any stock from going through the canal, That pro- 
vision made it impossible for vessels owned and operated by the 
railroad companies to charge rates on freight, in combination 
with the transcontinental railroads, and thus impose a burden 
upen the people of this country; in other words, that act was 
safeguarded and protected so that if would be impossible for 
ocean-going vessels passing through the Panama Canal to create 
a condition such as exists on the Great Lakes to-day. It made 
competition possible and probable. 

Mr. President, if we are going to repeal the free-tolls clause, 
where are we golng to stop? We are bound to go further, 
It follows, as a natural sequence, that if we repeal the fres- 
tolls clause of the Panama Canal act, we must also repeal that 
provision of the act which forbids railroad-owned ships from 
going through the canal. 

I say to the Senate, and I say it without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the insidious influence that is behind this 
movement for a repeal is the Canadian Pacific Railroad Co., 
backed by the influence of the other transcontinental railway 
companies, I do not mean to suggest that the President is anl 
mated in the Jeast by such a motive, or is influenced by such 
considerations, but I say that those are the influences which 
were here when the Pannma Canal act of 1912 was under con- 
sideration, oppesing, as hard as it was possible for them to 
oppose, the enactment of the law allowing constwise vessels to 
pass through the canal without the payment of tolls. They 
failed to accomplish their purposes in a fair field and in an 
open fight. They are now entering the field of foreign diplomacy 
and intrigue. 

If Senators will look oyer the hearings before the Inter- 
oceanic Canals. Committee, they will ascértzin that those who 
were insisting that there should be no remission of tolls to 
coastwise vessels were representatives of the transportation 
companies which were operating lines across the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. There is not any question 
about that. 

Mr. Schwerin—I mention his name only because he is quite 
a noted character around Congress—was here from San Fran- 
cisco. He represented the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. The 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. was under the ownership and con- 
trol of the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific and other 
transcontinental railway companies. Mr. Schwerin was main- 
taining a line of ships on the Pacific coast, operating between 
San Francisco and Panama, simply for the purpose of keeping 
out any independent line of steamers between San Francisco 
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and Panama. In other words, if an independent line of steam- 
ers undertook to operate between San Francisco and Panama, 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—Mr. Schwerin's line—simply 
dropped their rates to a point at which no private company 
could operate at all. That practice was adopted and main- 
tained for years; and everybody on the Pacific coast knows 
that it is a fact. Then, the losses which were incurred by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. in operating between San Francisco 
and Panama were made up by increased transcontinental rail- 
road rates, Line after line attempted to enter the field and 
operate steamships in competition with the Pacifice Mail Steam- 
ship Co., but every time they were forced out of business. Up 
in my portion of the country the people suffered from the same 
conditions. Whenever we undertook to put on a competing 
line of steamers between Portland and San Francisco, so as to 
reduce the freight rates of the railroad companies operating be- 
tween Portland and Seattle and San Francisco, the railway 
company that operated ships between San Francisco and 
Panama put on their ships between Portland and Seattle and 
San Francisco and put the independent line out of business; 
and the losses which the railroad-owned ships sustained were 
made up simply by the increased railroad rates from Portland 
or Seattle to San Francisco. They could afford to lose, Mr. 
President.. It was not a question of loss with them, or how 
much was lost, because they could absolutely do the business 
for nothing between these magnificent seaports and make up 
the loss by high rates over the railroad lines. 

I might call attention to some other distinguished gentlemen 
who came here. Mr. Schwerin came around to me, as he did 
to others, and undertook to persunde me that I was making 
a very great economie mistake in voting for toll exemption. 
They put it on diplomatic grounds, too. They promised to put 
an immense line of ships from New York through the Panama 
Canal to the Orient; they made all kinds of promises; and I 
think you will find that those promises are now matters of 
record in the Interoceanic Canais Committee reports. They 
were going to build, as has been suggested to me by one of the 
Senators present, the largest and finest steamers in the world 
to ply between New York and the Orient. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that these men were 
here opposing the enactment of the tolls-exemption clause of 
the Panama Canal act, it is now charged in certain quarters 
that the transcontinental railroad lobby is here to prevent the re- 
peal of the very act which they were here to prevent the en- 
actment of. I do not know who is making the charge, but I 
sea it in print every now and then, and I think the lobby com- 
mittee is investigating now the very proposition that there 
is a transcontinental railroad lobby here undertaking to pre- 
vent the repeal of the act which granted exemption from tolls to 
American shipping, and taking a position which is diametrically 
opposed to the one which they took two years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. k 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there is such a lobby, I am satisfied 
the lobby investigating committee would like to have the 
names of anyone who is here lobbying, because we would 
like to investigate thé matter. We have examined some of the 
Carnegie Institute people with regard to sending out documents 
favoring the repeal, but as far as the railroad lobby is con- 
cerned, we do not know of any witness here; and if the Sen- 
ator knows any persons engaged in lobbying, we would like to 
have their names. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that it was 
published in glaring headlines and in big type that a certain 
Mr. De Knight had been lobbying here in the interest ef the 
railroad companies, in order to prevent the repeal of this act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; we have examined him. We have 
him before us now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad you have. 

Mr. OVERMAN. His lawyer has objected to his answering 
any questions, and the question is now before us whether we 
can compel him to answer. He swore, however, that he had 
nothing to do with any railroad lobby. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The statement was also published that 
ex-Admiral Bowles had paid this man, De Knight, a thousand 
dollars and was to pay him more for the purpose of getting 
through the Panama Canal act with the free-tolls clause in it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was published in the papers, 
anyhow; and Mr. Bowles came on the stand and gave an en- 
tirely different version of the whole transaction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He was on the stand, and so was Mr. De 
Knight; and they said that was with reference to section 11 of 
the Panama Canal act. 


ean as * 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am just suggesting that it is a 
pretty good idea to investigate the matter. I hope the Senate 
will investigate it; but I make the prediction to the Senator 
that if he will investigate it as tirelessly as he can and is 
capable of doing, and as I know he is willing to do, he will 
find that there was not a single influence here in 1912 opposing 
the enactment of an American policy for Americans except the 
transcontinental railroad companies and the transportation com- 
panies themselves. 

In other words, nearly every business community in this 
country—East, West, North, and South, producers and con- 
Suiners—was here with its representatives and its committees 
asking that this free-tolls clause be inserted in the Panama 
Canal act to relieve against exorbitant rates, and it was an 
influence which was overwhelming. The petitions of these com- 
munities were inserted in the Rxconn. The National Chambers 
of Commerce, which is composed of distinguished men all over 
this country—men who, like Cesar’s wife, are above suspicion 
of dishonesty or bad motives—iwas here with its resolutions 
favoring the enactment of the free-tolls clause of the Panama 
Canal act, and nearly every business community in the country 
sent on its petition for that purpose. The records of the dis- 
cussion of those days are published. 

Mr. President, can it be said that Congress was unadvised, 
and, as the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
suggested, its Members were tired out and too inattentive to 
know what was going on here? Is it possible that with all this 
discussion that went on in 1912 on the Panama Canal act, with 
all these petitions, with all that the business world here was 
insisting upon at that Congress, the Members of Congress as 
well as Senators sat here like a Jot of incompetents and did not 
know what was being done in the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. President, we ail knew what was being done. The con- 
sensus of opinion at that time in the Congress was that there 
was no violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty or any other 
treaty that we had with Great Britain. ‘The consensus of 
opinion of the Senate now is that there is no violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The consensus of opinion of the people 
of this country and of Congress itself is that there is no viola- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The peopie showed it in 
1912, and uninfluenced by any other power or authority, they 
re show it again by voting to retain that provision in 

e law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Contemporaneous construction is 
usually regarded as very valuable, if the person making it is 
one of repute and a student distinguished in public affairs. 
Senator Henry Cavotr Lopce is quoted as saying: 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was submitted by the President to 
the Senate, it so happened that I had charge of it and reported it to 
the Senate. * * When I reported that treaty, my own impres- 
sion was that It left the United States In complete control of the tolls 
upon its own vessels. I did not suppose that there was any limitation 
put upon our right to such tolls as we pl upon our own 
vessels or that we were included in the phrase “all nations.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any 
about that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. Since I have been quoted, I wish to say that I 
said that in debate. The Senator from Oregon may possibly 
recall it. I have not changed my view as to the interpretation 
of the treaty. I was one of the 11 who voted against making 
the exemption from tolls. I did so then for what I thouglit 
good and sufficient reasons, much larger reasons than giving to 
certain shipping lines the benefit of a few million dollars. That 
view I have never seen reason to change. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator now, but later in the debate I shali take 
occasion to repeat the rensons which led me to vote as I did. 
The Senator knows I have not changed my position. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am sure the Senator has not. I 
think the Senator has been consistent. There is only one differ- 
ence that I might have with the Senator about that. If I had 
felt that the United States was not included in the phrase “all 
nations,” I would go to war with Great Britain or any other 
power on the face of the earth to insist upon what I knew was 
the construction and was intended to be the American con- 
struction of that treaty. 

The President of the United States at the time the treaty was 
made, Mr. Roosevelt, says there was no violation of the treaty. 
I know some of my friends here do not like the man who was 
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President of the United States when the treaty was negotiated; 
but whether they like him or not, he is a man of his own con- 
victions, and he is not afraid of any power on the face of the 
earth when it comes to asserting a doctrine that is right and 
that appeals to the American people. Not only that; if I felt 
that “all nations” did not include the United States, I never 
would assent to the partial or any other jurisdiction of Great 
Britain or any other power on the face of the earth over that 
magnificent waterway, conceived by American brain, con- 
structed by American brawn, and financed by American money. 

Mr. LODGE. Did I understand the Senator to say that ex- 
President Roosevelt had declared that he was in favor of toll 
exemption? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That he does not think it is a viola- 
tion of the treaty. There was a statement reputed to have 
come from him the other day to that effect. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought he stated publicly that he was op- 
posed to toll exemption. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not mean to misquote him, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to read exactly what 
ex-President Roosevelt said. Inasmuch as he made the treaty, 
his constructions should be of great interest now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not intend to misquote him. I 
saw the statement I have referred to in the papers. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is not long, and it is quite to 
the point. Here it is, in the official report of his speech of 
acceptance of the presidential nomination, in 1912: 

We have a perfect right to permit our coastwise traffic (with which 
there can be no competition by the merchant marine of any foreign 
nation—so that there is no discrimination against any foreign marine) 
to pass through that canal on any terms we choose, and I personally 
think that no toll should be charged on such tramice. 

Moreover, in time of war, where all treaties between warring nations 
save those connected with the management of the war at once lapse, 
the canal would, of course, be open to the use of our warships and 
oie ata warships of the nation with which we were engaged in 

S. 

But at all times the canal should be opened on equal terms to the 
ships of all nations, including our own, engaged in International com- 
merce. That was the understanding of the treaty when it was adopted, 
and the United States must always, as a matter of honorable obliga- 
tion and with scrupulous nicety, live up to every understanding which 


she has entered into with any foreign power. 
7 * > » * » * 


There could be no better illustration of the extreme unwisdom of en- 
tering into international agreements without paying heed to the ques- 
tion of keeping them. 

On the other hand, we deliberately and with our eyes open, and 
after ample consideration and discussion, agreed to treat all merchant 
ships on the same basis. It was partly because of this agreement that 
there was no question raised by foreign nations as to our digging and 
fortifying the canal; and haying given our word, we must keep it. 
When the American people make a promise, that promise must and 
will be kept. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the President of the United States at the 
time this treaty was negotiated. He negotiated it; he was the 
author of it; and he proclaims with great solemnity that we 
not only have the right to do it, but that, as a matter of govern- 
mental policy, it is wise that it should be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the way I understood, Mr. 
President; and yet I thought I might possibly be mistaken 
about it, 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. O°GORMAN. I should like to supplement what has been 
said by the Senator from Michigan with regard to the views of 
ex-President Roosevelt respecting our obligations under the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. In an article over his own signature 
in the Outlook of January 18, 1913, he reiterated his view that 
there was nothing in the treaty that prevented the American 
Government from extending exemption to its coastwise trade. 
In that connection he declared that he knew of no interest dis- 
puting the right of the American Government in that respect 
other than that of the transcontinental railroads, and particu- 
larly the Canadian transcontinental railroads, through whose 
influence the British Government was induced to make an objec- 
tion. At the time the objection was made it was distinctly de- 
elared that if the exemption could be restricted to bona fide 
coastwise trade the British Government would have no objection 
and could not make any to.the terms of the treaty. It did re- 
serve, however, its objection to the right of the American Gov- 
ernment to exempt from the payment of tolls American ships 
engaged in over-seas trade. 

When it is remembered that on July 8, 1912, this concession 
was made, and that largely because of that attitude the Senate 


receded from the amendment proposed by the Senate committee, 
extending the exemption to all ships, and adjusted itself to the 
concession made by the British Government, it is incomprehen- 
sible how this agitation has continued up to the present time. 
There must be influences other than purely international inter- 
ests that induce the groundless assertion from time to time 
that we have offended our treaty, when it is a matter of record 
under date of July 8, 1912, that the British Government con- 
ceded that no objection could be urged if the exemption shonld 
be confined to bona fide coastwise trade. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senntors [Mr. 
Smita and Mr. O'Gorman] have discussed the attitude of the 
then President as I understood it. As a matter of fact, there 
ought not to be any question about it, because he ran on a plat- 
form which declared just what the Democratic platform. did 
with reference to exemption from tolls, and I do not think the 
Senate or the people misunderstand. his position. 

Referring again, however, to the attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], he said here on the 
floor of the Senate, in discussing this matter in 1912, as the 
Senator who had reported this treaty to the Senate, that he did 
not think the words “all nations” embraced the United States, 
and a reading of this treaty will show that it was not contem- 
plated that the United States was included in it; but I was 
going to show how I differ from the Senator. 

I can appreciate how the Senator feels about it. Notwith- 
standing that, he is opposed to the granting of exemption froin 
tolls. Notwithstanding the fact that the Senator knows thut. 
in contemplation of the committee and of the Senate, too, the 
words “all nations” did not include the United States, out of 
a delicate sense of honor, because somebody may suggest that 
we are violating the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, he is 
willing, as are some other Senators here, to surrender our rights 
in this country and in this canal to the jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me how any mau 
who loves his country and his kind can consent for a moment 
ae to the demands of Great Britain, an that is what 

iis is, 

People may talk about“ demagogic speeches.” I do not care 
what they charge me with. I will not stand upon the floor of 
the Senate and advocate and plead the cause of Great Britain 
as against my own country. Who has pleaded the cause of 
America in this contest with the country that for 100 years 
has not been at peace with her, and is recognized by the coun- 
tries abroad as not the friend of America? We are making 
ourselves the laughingstock of the Continent, although Great 
Britain applauds, 

Mr. President, if men in other countries than this were 
guilty of the things that Andrew Carnegie has been guilty of 
to-day, they would be charged with treason and their estates 
confiscated by the Government under which they lived. Why, 
Mr. President, he has sown more trouble in this country than 
any other one man in it. He is obsessed with the idea that 
there shall be a United States of Great Britain and the United 
States. He has been obsessed with that idea for a long time, 
and he has not hesitated to spend his millions to undertake to 
create a reciprocal feeling in the minds of all the people of the 
United States. His tainted money reaches out to the children 
of our country through the universities and schools. It plies its 
unworthy vocation in pulpit, press, and platform. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, If the Senator will permit me, in 
ealling attention to the statement of the honored Senator from 
Massachusetts I did not say that he had changed his mind. I 
quoted that statement because it was sound and refreshing to 
read. 

Mr. LODGE. I explicitly said that I did not take a different 
view now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly not. The Senator from 
Massachusetts agrees that we have the right under our treaty 
to do just what Congress in its wisdom did do. I am not criti- 
cizing the Senator. I am quoting him with approval on the law 
and the American right to free tolls for our coastwise ships 
through the canal. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] is quoted as saying: 

I shall vote to exempt coastwise vessels from these tolls, because I 
think we have a right to do It, 


I do not suppose he has changed his mind. At least, this is 


no hasty expression of opinion; there is very great frankness 
in this statement, which is usual with the Senator. 
Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 


1914. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not make this statement for 
the purpose of inviting controversy, but it is high Democratic 
authority on the power of the Government under this treaty and 
corroborates our attitude now. Both sides of the Chamber 
gave the subject full consideration, and the policy adopted met 
with quite unanimous approval in Congress and throughout the 
country. If it was good then, why is it not good now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The quotation made is, as far as I can 
remember, substantially right. I did say that I would cast my 
yote that way, because we had a right to do it. I made the 
mistake that Edmund‘ Burke advised the Parliament of Great 
Britain not to make—not to tax the American Colonies merely 


because they had the right to do it; and in explaining his state- 


ment he said, “I have a legal right to shear my sheep in the 
wintertime, but it might not be expedient to do it.” 

I have not changed my mind as to the legal conclusion that 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty does not prohibit us from exempting 
from tolls bona fide coastwise trade, and Great Britain, as the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has said, admitted 
that we had a right to exempt bona fide coastwise trade. I 
lave come to the conclusion that I went off upon a like point 
and lost adherence to a very much greater and more funda- 
mental Democratic principle; and while I have not changed my 
opinion to the effect that we had the legal right to do it, I shall 
very proudly change my vote. It is one of the votes, and one 
of the few in my publie career, of which I am to-day ashamed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is one of the votes, Mr. President, 
I may say, of which I am proud. 


THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate joint resolution 41, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41). authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands 
to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


James 


Bankhead Jones Page Stephenson 
Borah Kenyon Per Sterli 
Bradley Kern Pittman Suther 
Brady Lane Poindexter Swanson 
Brandegee Lee, Md. Ransdell Thomas 
Bryan Lewis Reed Thompson 
Burton Robinson man 
Chamberlain M e Saulsbury Townsend 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Myers Sheppard Walsh 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman Warren 
du Pont Norris Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Fall O'Gorman Smith, Ga. West 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Mich. Williams 
Gronna verman Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] and to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Poxrl. This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg to announce that my 
colleague, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] is ab- 
sent. from the Senate on official business, and that he is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
Srrarons] is absent on account of sickness, 

Mr. REED. My colleague [Mr. Sronr] has not been able to 
return to the Senate on account of sickness. He is, however, 
I am glad to say, engaged in committee work this morning. I 
make this announcement of bis necessary absence. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is on the proposed substitute offered by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa] for the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. [Putting the question.] 
The noes seem to have it.“ 

Mr. MYERS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. $ 
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Mr. WEST. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment read or stated, so that we may know what we are to 
yote on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to be yoted upon 
proposes that all moneys received from the rental of this land 
shall be turned into the reclamation fund and expended for 
reclamation purposes, and when returned from the reclamation 
fund one half shall go to the school fund. of the State of Mon- 
tana and the other half shall go back to the reclamation fund. 
The Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone]. I do not see that Senator in the Chamber, and 
so I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLnerson]. 
He is absent from the city and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when bis name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to 
my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
He is absent, and on that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from. New York [Mr. Roor], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with ie Senator from Florida [Mr. Frrrenzul, and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
Not knowing how he would yote upon this amendment, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Braptex] is unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber, and that he has a general pair with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I find that I can transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. I therefore transfer it and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I announce that my colleague [Mr. Smm- 
mons] is absent on account of illness. He is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarpr]. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I again desire to announce 
the pair between my colleague, the Senator from New Jersey 
[ Mr. Hucues], and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—158. 
Ashurst Lee, Md. Owen Thompson 
Borah Lewis Perkins Vardaman 
Chamberlain Myers Pittman Walsh 
Gore O'Gorman Robinson 
Kern Overman Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—42. 

Brady Gronna Nelson Swanson < 
Brandegee James Oliver Thomas 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Thornton 
Bryan pate Shafroth Tillman 
Burton La Follette Sheppard ‘Townsend 
Chilton Lane herman eeks 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Smith, Ariz. West 

ummins ogee Smith, Ga. Williams 
Dillingham McCumber Smoot Works 
Fall Martin, Va. Stephenson 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sterling 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Bankhead du Pont Newlands Shields 

radley Fletcher Norris Shively 
Burleigh fE Page Simmo: 
Catron Hitchcock Penrose Smith, Md. 
Clap; Hollis Pomerene Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Ransdell Stone 
Colt > Johnson Reed Sutherland 
Crawford Lea, Tenn. Root Warren 

berson n Saulsbury 


So Mr. Warsa’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. The question being on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronyna], I call at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that it makes disposition of 
only one-half of the rental. I accordingly move to amend the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota by add- 
ing thereto the following: 


And the other one-half shall be paid Into, reserved, and appropriated 
as a part the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 


of 
approved June 17, 1902, 
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I have no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the proposed amendment a 
comma and the following words: 

And the other one-half shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated 


as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 
approved June 17, 1902. 
Mr. BORAH. I ask for a rereading of the entire amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
The SECRETARY. So that if amended the proviso will read: 


Provided, That one-half of the amount received by the Government 
as rental therefor shall be paid into the treasury of the State of Mon- 
tana for the benefit of the public schools of that State, and the other 
one-half shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as & part of the 
reclamation fund created by the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am solicitous that my 
vote shall be cast correctly, and I will ask the Senator from 
Montana upon what hypothesis a portion of the proceeds from 
the sale or rental of the public land is turned into the State 
in which the lands are located? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that I myself proposed an amendment providing in terms that 
the whole of it should be turned into the reclamation fund. 
However, I did not get very much support from the other side 
of the Chamber upon the amendment which I tendered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator's 
question, it is why any part of the proceeds of the natural re- 
sources of any State should go to the treasury of the State. 
We have, I think, about one-third of our State tied up in reser- 
vations, which the people are not permitted to avail themselves 
of under any law that has yet been made effective for that pur- 
pose, except now and then, when through a bill in Congress we 
slice off a piece and give it to some special interest; but so far 
as the settlers and people who desire to build up the State are 
concerned it is practicaily taken away. It is removed from the 
domain of the taxing power for the building up of our schools 
and public buildings and those things which are essential to the 
development and upbuilding of the State. 

The argument, so far as I am concerned, would be that so long 
as that continues some portion of the fruits of the natural 
resources ought to go into the treasury of the State to take the 
place of that of which the State is unjustly deprived. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there may be something in 
that argument; and yet, while I have been voting consistently 
with western Senators in these matters which affect their 
States, it seems to me that if this amendment is adopted it is a 
recognition of the principle that their States have some claim 
beyond that of other States upon the public lands, and that it is 
the first movement toward turning over the public lands to the 
States in which they are located. Indeed, I have heard that 
suggested several times. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator says this is a first move- 
ment in that direction. If we have already recognized the prin- 
ciple that a certain proportion of the moneys derived from the 
forest reserves shall be paid to the States—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I recall that fact, Mr. President. I 
thought when that was done it was a mistaken policy, and I 
think this is a mistaken policy; but J am not going to say any- 
thing about it, further than to call attention to it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. This policy could only be defended, I think, upon 
the theory announced here yesterday, that it was not. changing 
the general policy with reference to this land. Heretofore the 
policy has been to dispose of the land in the State, so that it 
would be taxable and would yield revenue to the State; but it 
seems that the policy is going to be changed, and as long as the 
70 per cent of which the Senator speaks is perpetually reserved, 
and can not be used even for mineral purposes now, as to the 
remaining 30 per cent of the property, the people of the State 
will not be allowed to derive any revenue from its development 
at all otherwise. The title is to be held in the United States, 
and therefore it seems to me eminently just that the State 
should receive a portion of the revenue which is paid in from 
the development of those lands. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, would it not be much better, as 
the joiut resolution was, I understand, almost if not quite 
unanimously reported from the committee, that the lands be 
sold? Then, of course, the money goes into the Treasury of 


the Government, and the lands would become taxable in the 
States. 


Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me a moment further? * 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. Almost every foot of the land in question is 
owned by individuals, but the Government has pursued a policy 
in the last few years of reserving coal lands and minerals of 
that character. In this way the homesteader might acquire 
the surface, but the Government reserves the coal. The sur- 
face lands of approximately the entire 2,000 acres are not to 
be sold at all. It is owned by private individuals, but now it 
is proposed that the Government shall allow the railroad com- 
pany to purchase or lease the coal under those lands, the title 
to which remains in the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
discuss the question at length. As I have several times said 
during the past week, I am extremely anxious that the busi- 
ness of the Senate should proceed with as much rapidity as 
possible. Yet I have been considerably disturbed over the ap- 
parent tendency to reach the conclusion that the public lands 
in some way belong to the States in which they are situated. 
I do not agree to that proposition; but there is a good deal 
of force in what the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] 
said the other day very eloquently, and what he has repeated 
in a few words to-day, that the lands are tied up and that the 
States in which they are located are denied the privilege of 
taxing them and in that way get a revenue for the State 
government. 

It occurs to me that in the near future this matter ought to 
be taken up by the Senators who know most about it—I know 
comparatively little about it, I am free to confess—and that 
we should haye a more definite method of dealing with these 
questions. 

I think our reclamation projects, Mr. President, are in a 
rather bad shape. Every New England Senator voted in favor 
of the irrigation projects, and we were glad to do it, but I con- 
fess that I personally am not very well satisfied with the pres- 
ent shape in which they seem to be. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator allow me just a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I wish to state to the Senator that there is now 
a bill pending, offered by the Senator from Montana [Nr. 
Warsa], dealing generally with this very proposition of the 
disposition of coal and like minerals on the public domain, and 
that measure will undoubtedly receive very serious considera- 
tion not only from the Senators directly interested but from 
the Senate generally, as it will mark a new era, possibly, in 
the development of our natural resources. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad to know that. It had 
escaped my attention. For the present I shall content myself 
with the few words I have uttered on this subject. We want 
to deal justly with the newer States, the States where the 
public lands are located. At the same time we want to deal 
justly with the Government and with the people of the rest of 
the country. My only anxiety is that a broad view shall be 
taken of the matter and that our legislation shall tend to reach 
just and equitable conclusions. ‘That is all I should expect, 
and that I hope will be accomplished through the bill the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] has introduced, and possibly 
other bills which other Senators who want to do equal and 
exact justice between all the States of the Union will present 
to Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, whatever small portion of the 
proceeds of our natural resources may be or are being turned 
into the State treasuries is the alternative of what we would 
like to haye, and that is an opportunity under a reasonable law 
to develop those natural resources by bona fide settlers and 
people who come into the State and build up the State. We 
want neither waste or monopoly, but a chance for honest citi- 
zens to develop the State, make homes and prosperous commu- 
nities. 

Whenever there shall be provided a general plan or system 
by which that development shall go on there will be no particu- 
lar effort on the part of the representatives of the Western 
States to get anything in the way of recognition that has not 
been given to States heretofore in their period of development. 
If we could have reasonable rules and regulations and laws for 
the development of those resources, these-qnestions would not 
arise. 

But while I am on my feet, Mr. President, and for fear I 
may have to be away when the vote is taken, I want to say 
that I am opposed to this measure, I think in all probability 
the measure itself, so far as the particular facts which relate 
to the individual measure is concerned, would justify the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution, but it proposes to establish n prece- 
dent along a line to which I am unalterably opposed. We have, 
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as I said a moment ago, practically locked up these natural 
resources of every kind. Now, instead of formulating some 
general plan or law or system by which any settler or any in- 
dividual may go and acquire a portion of these natural re- 
sources, we haye reserved them all and proceed by a bill now 
and then to slice off a piece and give it to some particular in- 
terest which is strong enough to exercise influence upon Con- 
gress, while the ordinary settler, Tom, Dick, and Harry, who 
may be searching for an opportunity to make a bona fide home 
or deyelop a mine, has not sufficient influence to get himself 
heard and therefore is entirely shut out from access to these 
natural resources. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is calling attention to a 
general situation which certainly applies to this case, and not 
only that, but the report filed by the committee when it re- 
ported this joint resolution shows that there are settlers, 
private citizens, to whom the Senator from Idaho is referring, 
who are claiming the right to this very land and to this very 
coal át this time, and trying to get it. The matter is being 
considered by the General Land Office. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his suggestion. ‘That condition of affairs will inhere 
from time to time where the individual settler, the obscure in- 
dividual will not have sufficient influence to make himself felt 
and to present his case to Congress. He will be ignored or shut 
out entirely, while some powerful corporation present their 
cause, and Congress passes upon it and gives them what they 
ask. I think that a wrong policy, irrespective of the merits of 
a particular bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment I will. The result of that, 
Mr. President, is that those for whom the public lands, the 
natural resources, ought to be reserved are entirely precluded 
from availing themselves of these rights, and we hold these 
resources here to be distributed from time to time, as Congress 
sees fit. The result of it will be that those will get them who 
ought not to get them and those will not get them who should 
get them. 

We ought to have a general law, a general system, by which 
any man complying with the law and acting in good faith 
under the supervision of the Government may go upon a par 
and upon the same basis as can every other citizen and acquire 
his right. Now, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in regard to the statement of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpExTER] as to individu- 
als claiming the coal under some of these lands, the joint resolu- 
tion specifically provides that nothing in it shall interfere with 
any vested or inchoate right of any individual claimant. 

As to the statement of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
that powerful interests sometimes get recognition from Congress 
where individuals do not, I wish to say that it is a common 
practice for Congress to enact a private law for the issuance to 
an individual settler of a patent for a certain tract of land. I 
now have reported on the calendar of this body a bill to issue 
a patent to 40 acres of land to a blind man who is a pauper. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to answer the statement of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] as to the proviso in the 
joint resolution which purports to protect these individual en- 
trymen on this coal land. I know there is such a proviso in the 
joint resolution, but it is very doubtful, in my opinion, whether 
it would protect the rights of those entrymen. The only pur- 
pose of the joint resolution is to grant this coal; it carries a 
specific grant of the coal; and there is attached to the grant a 
vaguely worded proviso which you say will defeat the grant. 
Nobody on earth can state what the courts would hold in regard 
to that. What chance would these poor, unknown settlers have 
in carrying on litigation with the Milwaukee Railroad to protect 
their rights under that sort of a condition? This proviso refers 
to the “surface or other entryman.” Well, the only entrymen 
there are surface entrymen; and the language is drawn so that 
it would create a presumption that it is intended only to pro- 
tect their rights to the surface, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Idaho bear with me 
just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. The contest would not be between the indi- 
vidual and the railroad. The issue would be between the in- 
dividuals and the Government of the United States as to who 
had the prior rights. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Montana is probably 
correct, so far as the superficiality of the record would be con- 
cerned, but, as a matter of cold, hard fact, the contest would 
be between the railroad company and the settler. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the railroad company would likely be 
around there somewhere when it was determined. 

But 1 was not, Mr. President, refiecting upon the integrity 
of purpose or the bona fides of the particular proposition on 
hand. I only referred to it because it is the wrong method by 
which to dispose of these natural resources. There ought to 
be a universal rule, a law which would apply to everyone alike, 
and special grants ought not to be favored. It ought not to 
be necessary for men to come to Congress or for associations 
to come to Congress in order to get these things. It is a fruit- 
ful source of corruption; it is a fruitful sort of favoritism. 
We ought not therefore to be content to deal it out by piecemeal, 
but ought to pass a general law by which everyone can deal 
with the subject matter upon the same basis. 

Regardless of the merit of this particular transaction, I am 
opposed to the proposition for that reason. Let us set about 
a provide a genera] plan available to all alike or available 
o none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel that a more direct answer 
is due from me to the very courteous question addressed to me 
by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I think 
the very just right of the States to a portion of the returns 
from property of this character when we shall enter upon a 
leasing system, if we shall enter upon that system, has been 
very clearly stated by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. In that senti- 
ment I very heartily concur. 

My idea was that the just disposition would be to apply the 
proceeds, first, to the reclamation fund, and then, when it was 
returned by the settler, to make the division. When the general 
bill is under consideration I shall urge that disposition of the 
funds rather than an immediate division between the State and 
the National Governments of the rentals, and for this reason: 
Of course, if the present policy of the disposition of the fees 
is persevered in, all of the purchase price will under existing 
law go to the reclamation fund. If now we shall depart from 
that policy and adopt the leasing policy, the effect would be to 
very materially reduce the funds accumulating from year to 
year for the benefit of the reclamation fund; but that the State 
from which the revenues are thus derived from the rental of 
this property, and which is denied the opportunity to tax the 
property, has a just claim upon such rentals, I think everybody 
on consideration will fairly admit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust that I Small not 
offend any other Senator when I say that, in my opinion, 
there are no Senators in this body who are better lawyers than 
are the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wals], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram], and the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. I might add others to the list. They are all 
representatives of western States; they have this matter care- 
fully in mind; they have studied it undoubtedly to a great ex- 
tent; and I will venture to add to what I have said that it 
seems to me that those Senators ought to get together, calling 
to their aid all the information that is available, and present 
a comprehensive bill that would free the Senate from the dis- 
cussion of the questions that are constantly arising here re- 
garding the disposition of a few acres of land to some corpora- 
tion or to some individual, and frame a law that would meet 
every emergency that could possibly arise. 

Mr. President, I make that suggestion for what it is worth. 
When such a bill as that is presented, whether it fully agrees 
with my views or not as an eastern man, I shall certainly be 
glad to support it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe that the changes 
which have been made in the joint resolution have greatly im- 
proved it. It is perfectly plain that the Senate is not at this 
time ready to say that a large tract of land shall be sold to 
anyone. While I am perfectly willing to trust to the Secretary 
of the Interior, especially the present Secretary, to determine 
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whether or not these lands shall be sold or leased, I believe 
that I shall offer a substitute for the joint resolution as 
amended relieving the Secretary from any further responsibility 
than a straight leasing proposition. 

Mr. President, I am not a lawyer, but I believe that we should 
guard the interests of the entryman. Entrymen who have taken 
this land, either under the timber and stone act or the home- 
stead act, should be protected. Whatever their rights may ‘be, 
whether they have a vested right or an inchoate right, Congress 
should not attempt to take any of chose rights away from 
them. 

I realize, Mr. President, that Congress can not by legislation 
take away a ‘vested right, but Congress can put these men, who 
as a general rule are poor men, to a great deal of expense. In 
the substitute which I propose to offer there is a proviso, to 
which I call the attention of Senators, which reads as follows: 

Provided further, That said lease shall be male subject to ‘the legal 
or equitable rights, inchoate or vested, acquired by any entryman on 
any part of said lands, including coal or other min „ prior to the 
execution of said ease. 

Mr, MYERS, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. Is not almost that identical language, or lan- 
guage to the same effect and meaning, in the joint resolution 
as it now is? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am afraid not; it simply refers to the sur- 
face of the land. ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. Surface and all other rights. Let me read it 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Surface or other entryman” is fhe lan- 
guage of the joint resolution, I believe. 

Mr. MYERS. Let me read it, if the Senator will partion me 
a moment: 

Provided, however, That said sale shall be made subject to the legal 
or equitable rights, inchoate or vested, of any surface or other entry- 
man on any part of said lands. 

So that it covers the surface entry or any other entry. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Are there any other entrymen except those 
who have entered the surface? 

Mr. MYERS. My ‘opinion is that there are some who are 
Claiming the coal, and they would come under the term other 
entrymen.“ We want to protect everybody. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I understand that they would 
be classed as surface entrymen ; that they simply claim the right 
to the coal under an entry made to the surface. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; the Senator is correct about that. As I 
recollect, the question of law is now pending before the Interior 
Department whether an ordinary entryman to land gets the 
mineral underneath it or whether the Government has the right 
to retain the mineral. That is a question of law which is 
before the Interior Department yet to ‘be decided, and I do not 
think this joint resolution should have anything to do with it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I am quite sure ‘that the 
Senator from ‘Montana is just as anxious as I am tto protect 
the interests of the entrymen, whatever they may be, and for 
that reason I can see no harm in making the language of ‘the 
joint resolution so plain that it can not be misuuderstood. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, I ask is the Senator now offering a substitute merely for 
the provision in regard to surface and other entries such as he 
has rend, or is he offering a substitute for the entire measure? 

Mr. GRONNA. I propose to offer a substitute for the entire 
measure. I assume, Mr. President, that these lands will be 
leased. According to the vote taken by the Senate, it is clear 
to me, although I may be mistaken, that it ‘is ‘the wish of the 
Senate that the Secretary of the Interior shall lease these lands, 
and not sell them. 

While I am on that subject, I want to say that the Geologi- 
cal Survey has made un estimate that these lands contain at 
least 10,000,000 tons of good semibituminous coal. If the ‘Goy- 
ernment of the United States charges a royalty of 5 eents u 
ton, that would amount ‘to $500,000. ‘The minimum appraisal 
made of this land is $20 per acre and the maximum is $62 per 
acre, making an averuge of 841 per acre. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I wish that there may be no 
misunderstanding about this matter. Although much has ‘been 
said about selling the lands at ‘their appraised value, ‘the joint 
resolution provides that the lands shall not be sold at less than 
the appraised value. The Secretary of the Interior can make 
the price a million dollars un nere if he wants to do so. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true, Mr. President; but I am simply 
reciting the facts ns set forth in the report made by the ‘Secre- 
retary of the Interior. The average value would be $41 per 


acre. Two ‘thousand acres at $41 would amount to $82,000. 

„ the sale would involve a loss of more than $400,000, 
one-half of which, if it were not lost, would go to the State of 
Montana for the purpose of building up the public schools 
of that State. I do not believe that any man should oppose 
a proposition to charge a corporation for the privilege of min- 
ing coal a royalty of 5 cents per ton. If this coal is worth 
anything, it is worth 5 cents per ton; and we have no right, 
I say, to give to this eorporation or to any other corporation a 
tract of Jand that contains 10,000,000 tons of coal or more at 
a price Jess than 5 cents per ton. 

Mr. President, I know the Senate is anxious to take a vote, 
and I do not wish further to:delay the proceedings. I therefore 
offer as a substitute for the joint resolution the amendment 
which I send to the Secretary's desk. 

ja VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
10 } 

The SecreTaRY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the 
Me ere 9 a Reo A 0715 be, and he is hereby, authorized 
ized and existin 
in ‘the State of 
described 
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bat the period of the lease shall not more than 20 PAM and the 
Republic Coal Co. shall pay a royalty of not less than 5 cents per ton 
on all the coal mined under the lease: Provided, That one-half of the 
amount received by the Government as rental or royalty shall be paid 
into the treasury of ‘the State of Montana for the benefit of the public 
schools of ‘that State: Provided ‘further, That the Secre f the In- 
terior may reserve authority to cancel the lease for failure to operate 
or mine: Provided further, That said lease shall be made subject to 
the legal or equitable rights, inchoate or vested, acquired by any entry- 
man on any part of said lands including coal or other mincrals prior A 
the execution of said lease, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I overlooked including the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsnl that the other half shall go to the reclamation fund. 
I wish that to be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment, The proposed modification will be stated. 

The Sronzranx. After the words “public schools of the 
State” it is proposed to insert : 


And the other one-half shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated 
as me gta of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress ap- 
pro June 17, 1902. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever to 
the proviso in ‘the substitute, which ‘is intended to protect 
the individual entryman. I want to protect him in every way 
possible, just as much as does the Senator from North Dakota; 
but, with all due respect and deference to the Senator from 
North Dakota, I will say that I do hope that that substitute 
will not be adopted, because I ‘believe that it would utterly 
kill ‘the entire measure. I do not believe it woulil ever become 
a law in ‘that shape: I believe that it is a great deal better 
to leave it optional with the Secretary of ‘the Interior, as it is 
now. I have no objection to the Senators first amendment, al- 
lowing the land to be sold or leased, but I ‘believe it is à great 
deal ‘better and fairer to leave it as it is, optional with the 
Secretary of the Interior, so that he may sell or lease the land 
as may seem best. I think we can trust his judgment and 
honesty in that matter. 

The ‘Secretary of the Interior has expressed a willingness to 
assume that responsibility, because he reported in favor of the 
measure in its original shape, which expressly provided that the 
land could be sold or leased; and I do hope that if any of the 
Senators have any belief in the good faith or the merits of this 
measure they will vote against the substitute, because I believe 
it would ‘kill the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

‘Mr. GRONNA. It may be that I am ‘mistaken, but I under- 
stood the Senator to say that he had no objection to striking 
out ‘the word “sell.” 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; I have not so expressed myself to the 
Senate. I had a talk with the Senator this forenoon, or just 
after 12 o'clock, about the matter, and I said that I had no 
objection whatever to making it optional to sell or to lease, and 
Tam perfectly willing, and glad really, that the Senator haus 
proposed that amendment; but I told him, or intended to tell 
him; ‘that I ‘thought ‘the proposed substitute would kill the 
measure, and that I Was opposed to the substitute. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I can not see why the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota 
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would have the effect of defeating the measure. It seems to me 
that, so far as the grantee is concerned—— 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will tell the Senator a reason, 
if he will permit me for just a moment. There is an element 
in Congress that is very violently opposed to leasing the public 
domain. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarroTH] is one so 
opposed, and some of those who were willing to support the 
joint resolution in the form which provided for the sale of the 
land have already been driven away from its support by its 
being made optional to sell or to lease. If you strike out sell- 
ing altogether, it will drive more away, and it will meet violent 
opposition, not only in this body but in the other House. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There are many, Mr. President, who 
will be driven away from it if it authorizes a sale. 

Mr. MYERS. Well, Mr. President, it is left optional. The 
joint resolution in its present form allows the Secretary of the 
Interior to do what he deems best. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Milwaukee Railroad Co., if it is 
in the dire need for this coal that the Senator from Montana 
describes, undoubtedly would be glad of the opportunity to 
lease, 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, Mr. President; if the joint resolution 
could ever get through Congress in that shape. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Owl Creek Coal Co., which the Sen- 
ator’s colleague stated on yesterday was a criminal trespasser 
on certain coal lands and had been successfully prosecuted for 
fraudulent entry of them, was made the beneficiary of the 
joint resolution, to which I called attention on yesterday, which 
provided that the Secretary of the Interior might allow them 
to continue the operation of the mines upon the lands which 
they had fraudulently acquired until otherwise provided by 
law. That expressly reserved the right of Congress to forfeit 
any claim, either to possession or otherwise, which the Owl 
Creek Co. had to that land; and yet they were willing to ac- 
cept a lease from the Secretary of the Interior, and I believe— 
in fact, I know—that up to the present time they are operating 
the coal mines upon that land under a lease, and, notwithstand- 
ing the reservation in the joint resolution of the right of Con- 
gress to make a different law with reference to that land, the 
Secretary of the Interior gave them a lease for 10 years, a defi- 
nite period, with the proviso that it might be renewed for 
periods of 5 years until the renewal amounted to 30 years. 

The substitute which is proposed here by the Senator from 
North Dakota specifies as a minimum the remarkably small 
royalty of 5 cents a ton. I have heard it argued in a great 
many quarters that you never could open up the coal mines in 
this country if they were only allowed to be entered under a 
royalty system. Yet in the case of the Owl Creek Coal Co. the 
initial payment required of that company by the Secretary of 
the Interior was 64 cents a ton for the first five years and 8 
cents a ton for the second five years, with the right on the part 
of the Secretary of the Interior to increase the royalty for the 
remaining periods of five years if any remaining periods should 
be established. If the same rates were applied to the coal 
described by the pending joint resolution, it would amount in 
the first instance to $650,000 which the Government would 
receive for this coal, or if it were applied at the rate of 8 cents 
a ton, $800,000, 

I desire to read an extract from the lease of the United States 
to the Owl Creek Coal Co. as illustrating what can be done 
under such a system as is proposed in the substitute offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota: 

The said lessee does covenant and agree with the lessor that it will 
pay at the beginning of this lease, and upon the first day of July of each 
yenr thereafter, the sum of $2,480, the same to be credited upon the 
royalties due under this lease for coal mined during the year ending 
on the 30th day of June following, or in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior upon any royalties due for succeeding years; and that 
it will pay on the production of all coal mined under this lease a 
royalty on each ton of 2,000 pounds run-of-mine, as follows: 63 cents 
per ton for the first five * and 8 cents per ton for the second five 
years, the royalty thereafter to be fixed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior at the beginning of each five-year period, as hereinbefore provided, 
and the payment of royalties hereunder to be made as follows: On all 
coal mined’ during the three months next preceding December 31 the 
payment shall be made on or before February 1 fol owing: on all coal 
mined during the three months next preceding March 31 the payment 
shall be made on or before May 1 following; and on all coal mined 
during the six months next penca September 30 the payment shall 
be made on or before November 1 following: such payments to be made 
in such manner and form as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

I venture to say that this coal, assuming that there is some- 
where near the amount of it described by the Geological Sur- 
vey and somewhere near the quality described by that author- 
ity, will be worth net to the Milwaukee Railroad Co. $3 per 
ton. I venture to say that it will be worth on board cars at 
the mines $5 a ton, and that it can be mined for $2 a ton, which 
would leave a profit to the Republic Coal Co., or to the Mil- 
waukee Railroad, which owns the Republic Coal Co., of $3 a 


ton, which would amount to $30,000,000 if the Geological Suryey 
estimate is correct. That is what is propesed, unless the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota is adopted, at 
least to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell at an 
appraised value of $41 an acre, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington, if he knows, or, if not, the Senator from Montana, the 
size of the yein in which this coal runs and the estimated num- 
ber of tons to the acre. I do not know whether the Senator 
from Washington is informed on that subject. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not informed as to those specific 
features, although there are some details contained in the com- 
mittee report as to the character of these Jands which I am not 
able to cite at this moment. 

Mr. OLIVER. That information would have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the value of the coal in the ground and 
upon the amount of royalty that could be charged. If it is a 
narrow vein, of course it would cost a great deal more to extract 
een it would if it were a thick vein and if it were easily 
mined. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kern in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the railroad 
companies are at present mining coal on land adjacent to the 
lands that are proposed to be leased. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. They know exactly what the conditions are 
as to the size of the veins on which they are now working, and 
it is estimated by the Geological Survey that those same veins, 
of the same size, will continue in the land in which the company 
expects to mine hereafter. x 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; but I just wondered whether anybody 
could give the Senate some information as to the size of the 
vein and as to how many tons of coal per acre can be obtained 
from this land. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am unable to give the informa- 
tion. I wish I were able to give it, but I am not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My attention was attracted by an ob- 
servation of the Senator from Washington to the effect, if I 
understood him correctly, that if we should pass the joint 
resolution in its original form it would give to a railroad cor- 
poration $30,000,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was substantially what I said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator upon what author- 
ity that estimate has been made or submitted? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is made upon the authority of the 
report of the Geological Survey, which is incorporated in the 
report of the Department of the Interior, and in turn incorpo- 
rated in the report of the Senate committee upon this joint 
resolution, that there are 10,000,000 tons of an excellent quality 
of coal in these lands, and upon the further estimate that that 
coal will be worth net to its possessors $3 per ton. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the proposition is a very 
startling one, and it illustrates very clearly how we may be led 
into voting for an innocent-appearing measure that really con- 
tains dangerous provisions. I read this joint resolution half a 
dozen times, and on its face it did not startle me at all; but it 
does startle me to learn from the statement of the Senator that 
if we should pass the joint. resolution there is danger of our 
giving a gratuity of about $30,000,000 to a railroad corporation, 
I certainly would never yote for a resolution of that kind if that 
fact is substantial in its nature. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it can be denied. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. There can be no gratuity about it. If in ‘ts 
final form the resolution authorizes a sale of the land, the 
Secretary of the Interior can put a price of $30,000,000 on it if 
he wants to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the joint resolution 
passes as it is now pending it will authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell this land to the railroad company for $20 
an acre. 

Mr. MYERS. It says that he may do it. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. That is what I say; it will authorize 
him to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I dare say the Senator from 
Washington hardly desires to have that statement stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I say, I assume the Senator from Washington 
wili not desire to have that statement stand, at least. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not desire to have it stand? 

Mr. WALSH. No; because the joint resolution provides that 
it shall be sold at not less than the appraised value, and the 
Senator told us a little while ago that the appraised value was 
an average of $41 per acre. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The minimum appraised value is $20 
an acre, and upon the basis of 2,000 acres it would amount to 
$40,000. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Senator averaged the price for us a while 
ago. His figures do not conform to mine at all. Mine show that 
the lowest appraisal of any 40-acre tract is $40 per acre. Of 
course, I simply do not desire the statement to go uncontra- 
dicted that there would be any possibility of selling it for $20 
an acre. Furthermore, I scarcely think, upon reflection, the 
Senator will desire his $30,000,000 estimate to stand, either. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, why should I not desire 
it to stand? The Senator is at liberty to express his views in 
regard to it. I do desire it to stand. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have no views at all to ex- 
press about the matter; but while it is possible it is not at all 
unlikely that the coal when extracted from the earth will be 
worth $3 a ton and will sell for that, I apprehend that even 10 
cents a ton would be regarded as a very high royalty to be paid 
the Government for its interest in the coal in the earth. In- 
deed, the Senator from North Dakota felt that perhaps 5 cents 
a ton would be enough to pay. If, then, there are 10,000,000 
tons of it, we must figure its value on the basis of 5 or 10 cents 
a ton, instead of $3 a ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Montana can figure 
it in that way, and it can be figured in a great many different 
ways. I gave the process by which I arrived at the conclusion 
which I stated. I made the statement only as an approxima- 
tion. There are 10,000,000 tons of coal there, and I estimate 
roughly that coal of this character is worth somewhere near $5 
a ton in that vicinity, mined and on board the cars, and that it 
can be mined and put on board the cars for $2 a ton, which 
would leave a profit of $3 a ton, or $30,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the case—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr, WALSH, If that is the case, I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota that he ought to increase that royalty to 
about $2 a ten. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not know anything about coal-mining 
conditions in Montana or in the West, but I do know that the 
coal operators in the coal fields of western Pennsylvania are 
extremely well satisfied if they can get a net profit on opera- 
tions of 25 cents a ton. One of the largest companies in that 
district in its report for last year, which was rather a favor- 
able year, mined something over 20,000,000 tons of coal, and 
showed a net profit of only about 12 cents a ton. I am rather 
doubtful as to the feasibility of any coal operator going out 
into Montana and opening up a large tract and getting a profit 
of $3 a ton out of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will revert in a moment 
to that phase of this question. I wish to speak of a matter of 
which the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
minds me, namely, the uncertainty of the reports upon which 
such estimates are based 

Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator, if he will pardon me. And the ease with which any 
desired showing as to profits can be made by operators. It is 
pertinent in this case because the illustration that I want to 
use refers to the Milwaukee Railroad itself, which is the real 
beneficiary of this joint resolution. I wish to call attention 
to some caustic criticisms of the methods of accounting and 
reporting of the Milwaukee Railroad, made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the report of February 9 of this 
year, It will have some bearing upon the nature of the infor- 
mation which the Senator from Montana, if he relies upon 


information which he gets from the Milwaukee Railroad, has 
to guide him in the various statements which he has made in 
connection with this joint resolution, such as, for instance, 
that the Milwaukee Railroad is not engaged in selling coal, 
when it already appears from the record that the Republic Coal 
Co, is engaged in selling coal, and that it is a subsidiary com- 
pany of the Milwaukee Railroad. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for a question. 

5 8 1 5 3 claim Rainy the Republic Coal 
2 any part o ou other haser than 
Milwaukee Railroad? sid ait 57 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I said that it appeared from the record 
that it did, and the record is the statement of the Senator from 
Montana himself, here on yesterday. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator state that I claimed that the 
Republic Coal Co. is selling to other purchasers than the Mil- 
waukee Railroad? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The question was asked of the Senator 
from Montana if it was not; I think the question was asked 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarn]; and the Senator 
from Montana conceded that it was. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to have my answer read to me. 
I certainly did not intend to make any such answer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will revert to it in a moment here. 
The Senator undoubtedly can find it in the Rrconp. I have not 
it in my hand. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to address the question to either 
the Senator from Washington or the Senator from North Da- 
kota, Has the Geological Survey appraised this land? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it has been appraised at not less 
than $20 an acre and not more than $62 an acre. 

Mr. NELSON. Twenty dollars an acre is the minimum price 
fixed by statute for land that is more than 15 miles from a 
railroad. ` 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I call the attention of the Senator to section 
2347 of the Revised Statutes: 

1 ent to the receiver of not 
lande w 9 7 2 . te situated more than 4 tiles from ‘any 

no = 
shail be within 15 miles of such. read. dene neritic 

That is the statutory price. Now, as I understand, for some 
years—I do not know for how many—it has been the practice of 
the Land Office to do as they have done in the case of stone 
and timber entries to appraise the coal lands, and I have known 
of instances where they have appraised some lands as high as 
$200, and I think in some instances $400 an acre. I take it that 
the Geological Survey has examined and appraised this land. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Land Office has classified it and has 
put upon it a valuation which I will read to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, before he an- 
swers, to add a further statement: I will say that it was sup- 
posed until recently that these coal lands were to be sold ac- 
cording to the statutory price—$10 an acre for lands that were 
more than 15 miles from a railroad and $20 an acre for lands 
that were within that limit. The statnte reads “not less than” 
those prices. Under that statute the department, of their own 
motion, without any statutory direction, have abandoned the 
practice that existed heretofore and have held that they hnd a 
right to appraise the land and sell it at whatever the appraised 
value might be. The Geological Survey, I believe, makes the 
appraisement. What I inquire is, Has the Geological Survey 
appraised this land? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will read the Senator the statement 
contained on page 3 of the committee’s report, being a letter 
from the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. It says: 


the tracts in section 26, township 8 north, range 25 


July 23, 1908, the 
east, were classified as coal lands, 


That is a description of the lands. I infer that was done by 
the Geological Survey. 


And on May 8, 1909, the other lands described were classified as 
coal land. In both instances at time of classification prices were fixed 
and the lands restored to coal-land entry. The tracts in section 26 
were reclassified May 8, 1909, and section 6, township 7 north, range 
26 east, was reclassified September 15, 1910. The present classified 
prices of these lands range from $20 to $62 per acre. 


Mr. President, I will now call the attention of the Senator 
from Montana to a colloquy which is found in the CONGRES- 


1914. 
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SIONAL Recorp of March 24, beginning at the bottom of page 
729: 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the constituent 2 which is sup- 


to take over this leasing privilege incorpora under the laws 


pes anbau; 
Mr. 8 : at Micnig 8 urpose? 
r. SMITH o n. For w p ? 

Mr. Myzrs. For the pucpose of mining coal, as I understand. I 
never have seen the articles of incorporation, but that is my infor- 
Pie ATE a Michigan, Mini it and yending it? 

r. SMITH chigan. n an 

Mr. Myers. I could not say art the exact words. I assume thes 

it is operating in accordance with its charter, and it is mining an 


selling coal. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I say a word there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, the Republic Coal 
Co. is engaged in mining and selling coal; but it sells its entire 
output, and always has sold its entire output, exclusively and 
entirely to one purchaser, the Milwaukee Railroad. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Has the Senator been informed to that 
effect? 

Mr. MYERS. I have made minute inquiry on the subject not 
only from the officials of the Republic Coal Co. and the officials 
of the Milwaukee Railroad Co. but from other coal dealers in 
Lewiston, Billings, and other towns in the same community ; 
and they all tell me that the Republic Coal Co. never has sold 
any coal to any purchaser except the Milwaukee Railroad. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator whether the Milwaukee Road has the right 
and privilege of selling coal? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MYERS. I have nothing to yield. The Senator from 
Washington has the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to inquire 
whether the Milwaukee road has any right to sell coal? 

Mr. MYERS. It has not under the Hepburn Act. It is ex- 
pressly prohibited by law from doing so. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It evades the Hepburn Act, however, by 


the incorporation of the Republie Coal Co. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask how it evades the Hepburn 
Act. Does that statement imply that the Republic Coal Co. 
or the Milwaukee Railroad Co, is selling to the public generally 
or to other purchasers? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. «It implies that it owns coal mines and 
operates coal mines and the road is transporting coal, and my 
recollection is that that is a violation of the Hepburn Act. The 
commodity clause of the Hepburn Act prohibited transporta- 
tion companies from owning commodities which they trans- 
ported. 

Mr. MYERS. My understanding is that it prohibited that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And they come within the law, and yet 
they violate the law by incorporating a subsidiary company. 

To return from that phase of the question to the matter I 
spoke of with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], I 
wish to call attention to the kind of showing this railroad com- 
pany makes for the purpose of gaining its objects of any kind in 
its business. In the report of which I have already spoken the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says: 


much of the terri- 
services of the 
the St. Paul Co. 


I will say in passing that that is quite enlightening, in view 
of the effort that has been made by certain parties—and there 
seem to be a great number of parties outside of this body that 
ere interested in the passage cf this joint resolution—to make 
it appear that this is a life-and-death struggle between the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. The showing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is that the Northern Pacific Railroad gave every facility 
within its power to aid the Milwaukee Railroad in this exten- 
sion. I do not know how that may be. I only cite the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Passing on—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will 
interruption? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is a very interesting contribution to this 
discussion. I desire to say that there is no life-and-death strag- 


the Senator pardon an 


gle between these two roads. Happily, they are both doing very 
handsomely, thanks to the enormously increased production of 
the State of the Senator and my own State, affording additional 
traffic for both reads. What I rose to say, however, was that 
the Milwaukee Railroad is now engaged in the work of electri- 
fying 400 miles of its main line through my State, and within 
two years it will be operating that stretch of track through 
electrical energy. It is the first ambitious effort in the electri- 
fication of steam railroads in this country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is also very interesting, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I think very desirable. I understand that the electri- 
fication which the Senator refers to is owned by the same inter- 
ests which own the Amalgamated Copper Co.—the Standard 
Oil interests—who are the principal owners of the Milwaukee 
road. But that does not bear upon the question which I refer 
to. The Senator corroborates the view which I expressed as to 
the absence of any bitter hostility toward the Milwaukee road 
by the Northern Pacific which would prevent the Milwaukee 
road from acquiring coal from the lands owned by the Northern 
Pacific adjoining the land described in the joint resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. I interrupt the Senator simply to dissipate any 
idea that might obtain that there was any such trouble pre- 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say that the remark I made was 
not lightly made at all. A Senator who is interested in the 
bill described to me no later than yesterday that a great reason 
which appealed to him was the fight between the Northern 
Pacific and the Milwankee. I am glad to bear the Senator 
from Montana say that such is not the case. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I say a word here? I 
wish to disclaim that there is any life-and-death struggle be- 
tween the Northern Pacific and the Milwaukee over this propo- 
sition or that there is any bitter hostility, so far as I know. 
I simply state what I have been teld on undoubted authority, 
that the Northern Pacific Railroad, which owns coal lands in 
this vicinity, refuses to sell any of its coal or coal lands to 
the Milwaukee Railroad. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. That is not in harmony with the rela- 
tions of the two roads as disclosed by the records which I have 
read. 


But, proceeding to the cost of coal and the profits on coal, 
the showing made by this company, and the statements made 
by the Milwaukee road in connection with this measure, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which has authority to re- 
guire an accounting from railroads, relates here the methods 
of accounting of this railroad, the means which it uses to make 
a showing of a lower income and a greater valuation of prop- 
erty for the purpose of influencing the rates which it charges 
in its business. 

cig e of these entries the income of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
28.008900 mene Co. for the year 1910 was overstated by more than 


As the result of this overstatement of income for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1910, the report of the St. Paul Co. for the succeeding 
ed ting income 


year showed an a fal off revenue as com- 
pared with the vious year of over $2,000,000. In its rt to its 
stockholders for the latter gar the explanation offered by the officers 
of the company was that“ the large decrease in the net operating reve- 
nue is accounted for by the inability to obtain incr rates and the 
great increase in the cost of labor. 


This statement was not in accordance with the facts im the case. 


Had the income for the year 1910 been p rly reported, the net in- 
come for the following year instead of showin a decrease would have 
shown an increase of about $2,800,000 over net income for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1910. The reference to the great increase 
in the cost of labor” was no less at variance with the real facts. 
its report to this commission for the 3 Inne 30. 1910, the 
St. Paul Co., under the heading Employees snlaries,“ shows the 
following les. 

I ask that this table may be incorporated in the Recoxp in 
connection with my remarks without reading. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Shon of employees June 30, 1910, excluding general 5 
TTTTCTCTCTCTCT—T—T—T—.. are . ns $ 
Total yearly compensation____________.____________. $30, 998, 418. 73 
Average ‘dally compensation — 52. 23 
The report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, gives the corre- 
ing statistics for that year, as follows: 


Number of employees June 30, 1911, excluding general 
officers_ 


SS RE gE SEA SE SSP ARES aT E 48, 083 
Total yearly compensation. $30, 942, 724. 10 
Average compensation „%ẽ“'.. $2.27 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Then the report continues: 


o far, then, from being an increase in the expenditures for labor 
during the fiscal year 1911, the expenditures on that account were 
50,000 than in the previous year, according to the com- 
commission. 
departures from what were the actual facts are sufficiently 
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not fail to enhance the credit of the parent company. A large traffic 
ed, and the 


» * * 
interest should have 


* * * 
Under our rules and been 
charged to income, and this departure from our regulations alone in- 
volved nearly $500,000 of error in the report of the Puget Sound Co. 
for that year. 
* * * * * . ty 
The unlawful practices just described were continued after June 
80, 1910, and tus fictitious showing of income for that period was 
pisa by the officers of the Puget Sound Co. to aid in the sale of its 
nds. 


* 
regulations this 


Now, this is the party that is asking this special bounty of 
Congress. Here is action that, if it is true—and it is reported 
by one of the best commissions in the Government, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—is a felony. I have seen a good 
many men sent to the penitentiary for long terms of years for 
making fictitious representations as to facts upon which they 
obtained money. That is what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission says this railroad has done. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator where 
he is reading from. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am reading from the bottom of page 
513. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the recent decision? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The recent decision of February 9, 
1014. 

Mr. KENYON. No. 933. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. On what page is the Senator reading. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am reading from the bottom of page 
513 just at this time. I have read from various portions. The 
last statement I read is from the bottom of page 513. I think 
I ought to read a little further, as showing the character and 
methods of this company: 


Another violation of 


the course pursued was in violation of the commission's rules, 
AS the extent er 100,000,000 falsified the statistical report for that 
year officially issued by the commission. 8 
$ * * s — * 


Since the hearing we have been advised of another matter which may 
appropriately be mentioned here. namely, that the St. Paul Co., hav- 
ing first established a percentage of depreciation of equipment of i per 
cent a year, began on gauari 1, 1913, to set up a charge of only 1 per 
cent, his means, omitting the item of salvage, that its equipment has 
an estimated life approximating 100 years, a position that is wholly 
indefensible as we understand these matters and one which that com- 
pany will not be able in any event to justify. 

So I say, Mr. President, upon reports 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just one moment. Upon reports as 
to the prices and profits, whether railroad values or on coal 
mines, it is a very dangerous thing for such a body as Congress 
to rely upon the valuation fixed upon property by the interested 
parties seeking to obtain it. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
has placed in his remarks a portion of the decision which is 
found at the bottom of page 511 and the top of page 512, which 
is an exceedingly interesting proposition? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did incorporate that in my remarks. 

Mr. President, I wish to substantiate the statement which 
has been questioned so vigorously by the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wats]; of course, as I said, it can be figured in 
a great many different ways, and I am not speaking of royalties, 
but I am speaking of the value of this property, at least, the 
potential value to this grantee. I wish to show that coal can 
be mined for $2 a ton. As to what the value of the coal is, the 
Senator from Montana can estimate for himself. There is no 
exact value which can be put upon it. It varies from time to 
time, but it is the general knowledge of everyone in that part of 
the country that it is worth $5 a ton. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the senior Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. On the point of the $20,0000,000 proposition, 
as to the value of this coal, I wish to read three lines from a 
statement by Mr. Edward W. Parker, the statistician of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not hear his name. 

Mr. MYERS. Edward W. Parker, the statistician of the 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does he know the value of the coal? 

Mr. MYERS. I am going to read what he says. I suppose 
he knows what he says: 

The average value per ton of all the bituminous coal produced in 
the United States was $1.07, the costs averaged a fraction of a cent 


over $1, so that the margin of profit to cover interest, depreciation, and 
amortization was a litile less than 7 cents a ton. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I take the view that the Senator from 
Montana is a better judge than that statistician of some phases 
of the price of coal. What does the Senator pay for coal in 
Hamilton, Mont.? 

Mr. MYERS. I can not speak positively, but it retails there, 
according to my recollection, at something like five or six dol- 
lars a ton. 

177 POINDEXTER. I suppose it is worth that, then, is it 
no 

Mr. MYERS. It is worth it to the people who have to buy 
it, I suppose; but I am stating the average. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is worth what you can get for it. 

Now, the Government not only leases coal land and has an 
actual leasing system in effect and is collecting royalties much 
greater than that proposed in the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota, being 64 and 8 cents per ton, but the Goy- 
ernment is also operating a coal mine itself, and operating it 
most successfully. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. So that no misapprehension may arise about 
this matter, I desire to say that the nearest coal mine supply- 
ing the home of my colleague with coal is something like 300 
miles away, and you must add that transportation. We are 
considerably closer; we are about 225 miles away from the coal 
mine, and it costs us $1.70 for transportation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator what 
the price of bituminous coal in Helena is? 

Mr. WALSH. My recollection is that it is $5.75 a ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, Mr. President, as showing the 
value of this coal, if it is properly mined, it is a very good light 
on the question to refer to the Government’s own experience, 
and it is interesting and pertinent here also, because this dis- 
cussion has gone beyond the specific property described in the 
joint resolution and has involved the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment with reference to its coal lands, and even beyond that— 
as to the policy of the Government with reference to the entire 
public domain. I refer to the coal mine operated by the Gov- 
ernment Reclamation Service at Williston, N. Dak. The mine 
is said to be a model of good ventilation and good management, 
good wages, and reasonable hours to employees; so it can not 
be said that the Government has been parsimonious in its oper- 
ation so as to minimize the cost of production. It has been 
exceedingly liberal. Some statistics gathered by Representative 
JameEs W. Bryan, of the State of Washington, are in condensed 
form, so I will read his statement: 

The average output is 100 tons per day. About 12 to 15 miners are 
employed and paid 60 cents to 80 cents per ton, depending ug es loca- 
tion. The average output of a miner is 6 to 10 tons per day. On 
88 81, 1913, the report showed that 34,365 tons had been 
The net average earnings after expense for explosives and supplies 
is deducted are $3.50 to $5 per day of eight hours. Laborers on track 
work, hauling, and so forth, are paia $2.75 per day for surface and $3 
per day for underground work. iners are furnished with permissible 
explosives at a slight advance above cost. A mess is maintained at the 
mine where meals can be obtained for 25 cents. Sleeping quarters are 
furnished free. A bathroom with individual lockers gives the men an 
opportunity of ung hot and cold shower baths. During the six years 
that this mine has been operated no fatal accidents have occurred, and 
only two or three serious ones. One miner had his leg broken by the 
fall of coal immediately after a blast. His net earnings were $4.72 per 
day, and he was paid this amount under the compensation act of May 
80, 1908, during the period of disability. 

The mine was opened in 1908, and up to 1913 was operated only dur- 
ing the irrigation season of about five months in each year. The average 
amount of coal mined has been about 5,000 tons per year, and on June 
80, 1913, a total of 30,000 tons had been mined at a cost of $1.78 per 
ton, including all maintenance costs. 


So, in my judgment, the approximation which I made of $2 
a ton for the cost of mining is quite a liberal one, as shown 
by the experience of the Government in this same section of 
the country and under conditions which are somewhat similar. 
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timber and stone act they acquired the coal as well as the 
surface: right. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] nods his head in approval, That is true, pro- 
vided it is. not known. as eoal land. Of course both the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and the Senator from Washington 
are well aware of the fact that known coal lands. can not be 
entered under the timber and stone act, but under the recent 
legislation. of Congress the surface of land may be entered 
for agricultural land, notwithstanding coal underlies it. Then 
the disposition of the coal, I understand, becomes another 
question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator from Wyoming has 
stated with substantial accuracy the state of the law on that 
subject. It is a law that applies. not only to coal, but to gold 
and silver. If a man acquires title to a homestead, he is en- 
¡titled to gold and silver mines in it if he did not know they 
| were there at the time he entered it. I suppose it is contended 
by these entrymen that they did not know there was coal 
under the land at the time they made their entries, That is a 
question of fact, which I claim ought to be adjudicated before 
Congress. undertakes: to. step into the midst of the controversy 
and grant away the property to another party. 
| Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire for a few moments to 
call the attention of Senators to the real situation in this case. 
If you will turn to the map of the United States, you will find 
in the northern half of our country, west of the Mississippi 
River, three great transcontinental railway lines, to wit, the 
| Great Northern on the north, the Northern Pacific in the mid- 
dle, and the Milwaukee & St. Paul on the south side. The 
| Northern. Pacifie is the only one that has a subsidy or a land 
grant from the Government. When the aet was passed incor- 
porating that company it gave it an immense land grant. It 
gave: the company all the odd sections within 20 miles on each 
side of the line of the railroad where it passed through a 
State at that time and 40 miles within a Territory. 

When that grant was passed what is now the State of Mon- 
| tana was a Territory, and the Northern Pacific got every odd 
section: withim 40 miles on each: side of the line of that road. 
There was no exeeption in reference to the coal lands. All 
the coal lands: in that reach of country, from the borders of 
the State of Minnesota out to the Pacific coast, on the odd sec- 
| tions: within the limits of the grant to the Northern Pacific, 
got within. the power of the Northern Pacific Co., and it is 
| only the land outside of the odd sections within that belt that 
| has been opened to exploration. and private entry. 

The next road that was built was the Great Northern Rail- 
way, built om the north side of it. That company had no 
subsidy, no land grant, but that road was completed before 
this new method of disposing of coal lands came into vogue, 
before the adoption of the Hepburn Act, and although they 
got no land grant like the Northern Pacifie they had under 
| the: proeedure and practice which. prevailed then ample oppor- 
tunity in one way or another to get a supply of coal land. 
| Now, what is the situation of the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road? That has been built within the last four or five years: 
It has been built without any subsidy, without any help from 
the Federal Government, and, since the adoption of the Hep- 
burn law, utterly without any power to secure coal for the 
operation of its road. 

I have no interest in: these roads. It so. happens that these 
three great systems of road pass through the Twin Cities and 
pass through my State. We are proud of these roads. They 
have built up our State. They are equally near and dear to 
us. The Northern Pacific, under its land grant, have an abun- 
dance of coal, and in addition to that, Mr. President, they were 
not content to take what they have got under their land grant, 
but to my knowledge years ago, when I was a Member of the 
of the country, as they are called, can not acquire and develop | House, their officers formed corporations and secured a lot of 
the resources of the land on which they live. Here is a case | coal lands outside of their grant. 
where they are seeking to do that, and are in the process of | What is it that the St. Paul road asks here? Under the coal- 
doing it. This is not a case where the publie land would be land law only 160 acres can be entered by one individual or 
locked up. Here is where it would be opened up. 820: acres by an association, or, if there has been an opening 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— and working of the mine and $5,000 expended: in improvements; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- | 640 acres can be entered. Everyone who is at all familiar with 
ington yield to the Senator from Wyoming? coal mining knows that it does not pay to get the machinery 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. and go to work upon a coal mine with only 320 acres or 640 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator, of course, is fully 
conversant with the public-land laws of the United States and 
the method and conditions under which title may be acquired. 
Tf this is coal land, can the Senator form any iden how it could | value. I have figured up the quantity of land. It wishes to 
be entered under the timber and stone act? buy 1,440 acres of coal land at the appraised price, and the ques- 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has already been entered under the | tion is whether you will deny that to a great transcontinental 
timber and stone act; the coal had not been reserved from the line under the policy and practice that has recently been 
land; and it is contended. by the entrymen that under the l adopted by the Federal Government in relation to the dis- 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that if we are to consider 
this measure further at all we ought. to place it, in the first. 
place, upon a leasing basis exclusively, and the return to the 
Government ought to be much more considerable than it 
would be if sold at the appraised value, which would be a 
trivial sum in comparison with the real value of this prop- 
erty; and the further changes contained in the amendment. of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] ought to be 
made, particularly the protection of the rights of these 
entrymen. ; 

When there are claimants to this land making claim under 
the general laws, not as special beneficiaries of the Government 
bounty; but, as the term is used, plain, ordinary citizens claim- |; 
ing this coal, asserting their rights—and we must assume that 
they are doing diligently what is necessary to be done to pro- 
tect them—it is a peculiar thing that we should be called on 
here as the Congress of the United States to grant away this 
property which they elaim a right to. It is a poor makeshift, 
in my opinion, to attach a proviso. pretending, to: withhold with 
one hand what we are giving away with the other. 

T do not think those men will ever realize the benefits of this 
coal which they are claiming if this measure passes. Any. effort 
that they might make against the Milwaukee Railroad if it 
receives: the grant contained in the joint resolution would be 
entirely futile. E do not know of any other case, of any prece- 
dent where, when it has been pointed out that there are claim- 
ants to the property and that the claims are unadjudicated, Con- 
gress would proceed to expressly grant it to another person, 
especially to a railroad company which must, im the nature of 
things, have other means of supplying itself with coal. Why 
not let these men prove up ee claims: and allow the railroad 
company to purchase the. co: 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
there? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a minute. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to answer that question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will allow the Senator. I was going 
to say that if these men who I assume, as some one said, are 
poor men, are allowed to prove up on their claims: and: acquire 
this property under the general law, then. the railroad company 
would have an opportunity of buying coal from them. Why 
not take that course? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator misapprehends the law. Under 
recent legislation entrymen cam only enter the surface. The 
coal is reserved by the Federal Government. These entrymen 
haye only entered the surfaee, and if they should prove up 
their claims they would have only the surface right and would 
have no coal to. sell to anybody. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That undoubtedly will be the claim. 
That is the claim which is made: against them now and that is 
the claim the Milwaukee: Railroad will rely upom But it is not 
settled that that is the law. The matter comes first before the 
Interior Department—the General Land: Office and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior—and they have reported. here that it is un- 
settled, and that the Government is now adjudicating; in that 
department their claims, not only to the surface, but to the coal. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Interior Department, in speaking 
of the quantity of this land, says that if they prevail the 
amount will be reduced to the extent of the seven timber and 
stone entries which these men are now asserting the right to. 

I do not like the policy. I do not like the looks of a propo- | 
sition to sell out from under the feet of men who are availing 
themselves of our land laws property which they bave gone to 
the pains and the expense of acquiring, and granting it away 
from them to a railroad company. 

It is urged, Mr. President, that public lands: ought to be 
opened up, and the state of the law with reference to the dis- 
position of coal lands is attacked because the humble citizens 


acres, 
Now, what is it, I say, that the St. Paul asks here? It asks 
the privilege of buying the coal on the land at the appraised 
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posal of coal lands, Will you deprive this great company of the 
petty privilege of securing the coal on 1,440 acres of land? 
That is all there is in this case. There is no use of magni- 
fying it. 

Before the Interior Department adopted this rule—and they 
have adopted the same rule in the case of stone and timber act 
entries—it was always supposed that coal lands could be en- 
tered at the minimum price prescribed in the statute, Just as 
under the old statute providing for a cash entry at $1.25 an 
acre, which read just the same. It was always supposed, under 
that statute—and the Government never enforced any other 
rule—while private entry was permitted, that those lands 
could be entered for $1.25 per acre; but still the language was 
exactly the same as in the case of the stone and timber entries 
and in the case of coal lands, but in recent years the General 
Land Office held, as they did in the case of the stone and tim- 
ber claims, where in respect to coal lands the statute said the 
price should be not less than $10 an acre, if the land was out- 
side of the 15-mile limit from a railroad, and not less than $20 
an acre where it was inside of the 15-mile limit, the Govern- 
ment had a right to appraise the coal lands for what was 
thought proper. In this case the lands have been appraised 
by the Geological Survey; they have been appraised at from 
$20 up to $60 an acre, and, I am informed, there are instances 
where coal lands have been appraised in some localities as high 
as $200 an acre, and in some cases eyen at $400 an acre, but 
this appraisal put the price of the land higher than the 
minimum fixed by the statute. The St. Paul Railroad can not 
as a railroad, under the Hepburn Act, buy any of this coal 
land; they can not acquire it directly, but a subsidiary company 
asks to be authorized to enter 1,440 acres of these coal lands 
at the appraised value. Under the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], which has been adopted, 
the coal taken from this land thus acquired by the company 
of 1,440 acres can only be devoted to furnishing motive power 
for the railroad company; it can not be used for any other 
purpose; in other words, it must be used according to the spirit 
of the Hepburn Act. 

While I am a great reformer—at-least I hope I am—and 
while I am anxious to protect the Federal Government in its 
coal lands, in its timberlands, and in all its other natural re- 
sources, it does seem to me—and I say it without intending to 
criticize any Member of this body—that where a great trans- 
continental line within the last five years has built from the 
Missouri River out to the Pacific coast, a distance of 1,400 or 
1,500 miles, without a dollar of subsidy, alongside a road that 
got every odd section within 40 miles on each side of its road, 
that this transcontinental line, the junior one of the three, ought 
to have this little privilege of getting coal on 1,440 acres of land. 
It seems to me very small business to be haggling over this 
matter. 

I can not see any danger in this measure to the interests of 
the Government; I can not see any undue advantage proposed to 
be given to this company. They are simply to get this coal for 
the purpose of operating their road, and for no other purpose, 
I am no more a friend of the railroads than any other Senator 
in this body; and yet it does look to me as though to stay here 
and haggle over this question of whether we will let the com- 
pany get the coal in 1,440 acres of land is taking a rather nar- 
row and close view of it. 

We are proud of our great railroads in the West. The North- 
ern Pacific road, with all its land grants—and it got immense 
land grants—has proved of great value in the development and 
growth of that section of the country; the Great Northern, built 
without any land grant at all, has perhaps proved of still 
greater value to that region of country. Now, covering a part 
of the territory below these two lines, a part of the territory 
which needed railroads to secure the development of that coun- 
try, we have this younger railroad, the Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and they come here and say, “ Let us have the privilege of buy- 
ing from Uncle Sam the coal in 1,440 acres of land.“ That is 
all there is in this joint resolution. 

The Senator from Washington referred to another matter. 
He said the other day that the Northern Pacific had got the 
Government to take over the Mount Rainier Park. That was a 
good many years ago. Within the limits of the grant to the 
Northern Pacific, out in the State of Washington, not a great 
distance from the city of Seattle, was a great, high, rough 
mountain, with very little timber on it, covering hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of acres. The Northern Pacific was entitled 
to every odd section of that land. Many years ago, through the 
efforts of the Representatives of the State of Washington, prior 
to the enactment of the Hepburn law, legislation was passed by 
which that mountain range was created into a Government 
park. The Northern Pacific, being deprived of its odd sections 


in that park, was given lieu land; and the Senator says the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. has bought up that land. 
He is mistaken about that. ‘Those lieu lands which the North- 
ern Pacific acquired in that way have been bonght up chiefly by 
the great lumber king, Mr. Weyerhaeuser, of whom you have all 
heard. I understand that he bought as much as a million acres 
from the railroad of what we call lieu-land scrip. I became 
aware of that from the fact that Mr. Weyerhaeuser has been 
trying to locate that scrip in the State of Minnesota on our 
land. Our homestead settlers have been fighting that effort, 
and I have represented some of them not as an attorney but as 
a friend of the homestead settlers in heading off that claim. 

There was to my mind a legislative iniquity perpetrated when 
Mount Rainier was made into a park for the purpose of giving 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. an opportunity to get rid of 
those rocky acres in that park, and giving them lieu-land selec- 
tions, with the privilege of Selecting good timberlands any- 
where. But while the wrong was perpetrated in that case, why 
should we now charge the Milwaukee & St. Paul with that 
injustice? 

I dislike to differ from the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] ; I know he is sincere and conscientious; but he 
has called attention to another fact, that the St. Paul Railroad 
has been guilty of some bad bookkeeping. That may possibly 
be so. If they have indulged in bad bookkeeping, I take it it 
was for the purpose of keeping up the credit of the road, and 
not for the purpose of robbing the Federal Government of any 
coal lands. While I believe that we should conserve our coal 
lands as far as possible, here I think is an instance of a great 
transcontinental line which has been lately built, without Gov- 
ernment aid, which is seeking to acquire this little bit of fuel 
on 1,440 acres for the use of its road. Nearly all the coal in 
the immediate neighborhood is taken up, either covered by the 
grant to the Northern Pacific or absorbed by private parties. 

In respect to the surface entrymen, the Senator from Wyoming 
stated the law correctly. If these lands are coal lands, they 
could not be entered under the stone and timber act, Under 
recent legislation that we have passed we allow men to enter 
the surface of coal lands, reserving the coal to the Government ; 
we allow the homesteaders to go and make homestead entries, 
prove up, and acquire the surface for agricultural purposes 
under the homestead law; but the coal itself is reserved to 
the Government. In this case I do not care whether you sell 
the land, allow the company to buy it, or whether you allow 
the company to lease it. 

I desire to call attention to another fact. If you adopt the 
substitute offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] in reference to leasing, it does not contain the bene- 
ficial restriction that was incorporated in the joint resolution 
by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wasn. If 
they can lense the land for 20 years on a royalty, the Republic 
Coal Co. can sell the coal to anybody. They are not limited as 
they are in the amendment of the Senator from Montana. 
Under his amendment, whether they buy that land—and it is 
left optional with the Secretary of the Interior whether he sells 
it to them or leases it to them—the coal can only be utilized 
for motiye power for this railroad, and not for the purpose of 
speculating in coal or controlling the coal market in any di- 
rection, 

I sympathize with the people of the West who are opposed 
to the leasing system. I have myself been greatly in doubt 
about whether a leasing system or the sale of the lands is 
best for the country. However the great question shall be 
solved as to what is the best future policy of the Government, 
whether we should resort to a sale of our coal lands or whether 
we should lease them, in this case, where the coal is wanted for 
a great transcontinental line in order to furnish it with fuel, 
I do not think we ought to stand on any ceremony or insist on 
any abstract rule either as to selling or as to leasing. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. This resolution is one in which I take a great 
deal of interest, and after carefully considering it I have come 
to the conclusion that no matter which way one votes on it 
he is going to vote wrong. ‘The proposition is one wherein we 


must either grant a special privilege by passing an act of spe- 
cial legislation for the benefit of an individual company, which 
method of legislation is always wrong and vicious in principle, 
or, if we vote the other way, we assist in placing the company 
which seeks the special privilege of mining this coal for use 
on its railway in the hands of its competitors, the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific Railways, to the detriment of the 
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public. A vote, then, for the joint resolution is one in favor 
of special and class legislation, and the other is a yote in behalf 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. and Great Northern Rail- 
way and assists them in keeping a rival from getting into a 
territory where the people need their services. 

Under the original land grant which the Northern Pacific 
secured, it acquired title to coal lands sufficient for its own 
uses. Later along came the Great Northern on its way across 
the country, and it met with the same obstacle which now is 
presented to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, at the time that road was built this new rule 
requiring an appraisement and insisting on leasing which is 
now in force in the Land Office had not been adopted. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, my reason for making that state- 
ment was that in order to secure coal for the use of the Great 
Northern Railway that company was compelled to build a line 
of road up the Kootenay River for 150 miles, to the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains in Canada, to the Crows Nest Pass, and 
is now securing its coal and its coke from that district for 
the use of its road over a large portion of territory. From those 
coal mines are coming out cach day 500 carloads of coal and 
coke, and the output will double within the next year or two. It 
is a fine quality of coal. 

The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific are in a sort 
of partnership. In some way or another the two roads are in 
harmony, and here comes another road, and it asks for an op- 
portunity to secure fuel without hauling it all the way from the 
Pacific coast to the Rocky Mountains for the eastbound traffic 
and from Chicago or Colorado or Wyoming to supply its needs 
west of those points. They ought to be allowed to secure coal. 

Yet I do not like to vote for a bill granting a special privilege; 
it is always wrong; it amounts in this case to correcting one 
error by making another; yet at the same time I do not see 
how this road can successfully operate and carry on its busi- 
ness unless it is allowed that privilege. 

The point which I wish to make, however, was that I am 
considerably puzzled in regard to this matter, and I feel sure 
that whichever way I vote I will vote wrong, and that I may 
and probably will have occasion later on to regret it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey and Mr. BRANDEGEE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. NELSON. I yielded temporarily to the Senator from 
Oregon, as I supposed, for an interrogatory. 

Mr. LANE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he had 
concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
for a moment to make a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. NELSON. I wanted to make one further statement, but 
I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that we begin to vote 
on this joint resolution and all amendments not later than 5 
o'clock on this day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the roll would have to be 
called before that request could be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should object to it, at any rate. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I will not make the request, as I do not 
care to put. the Senate to the trouble of having a roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is interposdd. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was shocked and surprised 
at the theory advanced by the Senator from Minnesota, which 
resolves itself down to about this: That, inasmuch as in the 
earlier days of railroad schemes, theories, and methods, we 
permitted the Northern Pacific to acquire every other section of 
land along its right of way, it would be manifestly unjust not 
to place any railroad constructed to-day upon the same plane, 
and in order that the Milwaukee Railroad shall be placed upon 
the same plane, it is proposed to turn over to the Republic Coal 
Co. a sufficient amount of land approximately to accomplish 
that end. Whether or not the Republic Coal Co. have means 
of getting coal, I do not know, but I say that if I buy a site 
for a mill I do not necessarily buy a coal mine, nor do I buy 
the waterfall which may be near it. If the Republic Coal Co. 
and the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. can not get coal, 
I insist that they shall do what every individual is compelled 
to do, buy it and pay for it. If, according to the theories which 
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have been advanced by both Senators from Montana, there is 
such a miserable pittance in mining coal anyway, it is difficult 
to understand why the company should desire to acquire the 
coal lands. I am opposed utterly and absolutely to the joint 
resolution, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane] for reminding me of one fact in re- 
spect to the Great Northern Railroad, and that is if you look 
at the map you would find that in its transit to the Pacific, 
after it leaves the junction of the Helena line at Havre, going 
up the Milk River Valley, it appròaches pretty near the boun- 
dary line of Canada, and, as the Senator from Oregon has 
stated, it has built a short branch line from its line there up 
into the Kootenay country in Canada, where it has secured an 
abundance of coal, because in Canada they do not have any 
such restrictions as we have in this country. So that the 
Northern Pacific, Mr. President, because of its rich and liberal 
land grant, has an ample supply of coal, and the Great 
Northern, by reason of its situation close to the boundary line 
and its access to the coal of British Columbia in the Kootenay 
country, is well supplied with coal. The Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road is south of these two lines, and it is difficult for it, 
under the legislation now prevailing, to secure any coal. The 
object of this legislation, with the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wasa], is 
simply to allow the Republic Coal Co. to get coal on 1,440 acres 
for the benefit of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
for motive-power purposes and not for commercial purposes, 
That is all there is to this joint resolution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to make this 
observation: This joint resolution has been under discussion 
now for almost a week. It is of that character of legislation 
that a plain statement upon one side of the case, which ought 
not to consume more than an hour, and a statement on the 
other side, which ought not to consume as much time, ought to 
have closed the debate. I do not say that to criticize anybody, 
but this joint resolution well illustrates how the Senate takes 
up its time with small matters, and when great matters come 
up we frequently find ourselves pressed for time. There are 
1,440 acres of coal land involved—not the ownership, but the 
mere right to lease—and I hope that we can either vote now 
or agree unanimously upon some hour to vote upon the measure. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let us vote now. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the purpose of expediting 
matters, I will say that the Senator from North Dakota has 
not incorporated in his amendment the amendment which I 
tendered to the original draft, and I simply desire to say that 
if his amendment shall carry I shall offer as an amendment to 
a ane amendment proposed by me to the original joint reso- 
ution. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall be very glad to accept the amendment 
of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the amendment be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to lease to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of, and doing 
business In, the State of Montana, the coal deposits in and under the 
following described lands, situate in Musselshell County, State of Mon- 
tana, to wit: Section 30, township 8 north, range 26 east; section 6, 
township 7 north, range 26 east; northeast quarter of southeast quar- 
ter and southeast quarter of northeast quarter and west half of south- 
west quarter, section 26, township 8 north, range 25 east. The terms 
of the lease shall be such as the Secretary of the Interior shall pre- 
scribe, but the period of the lease shall not be more than 20 years, and 
the Republic Coal Co, shall pay a royalty of not less than 5 cents per 
ton on all the coal mined under the lease: Provided, That one-half of 
the amount received by the Government as rental or royalty shall be 
paid into the treasury of the State of Montana for the benefit of the 
public schools of that State and the other one-half shall be paid into, 
reserved, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created 
by the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior may reserve authority to cancel thé 
lease for failure to operate or mine: Provided further, That said lease 
shall be made subject to the legal or equitable rights, inchoate or 
vested, acquired by any entryman on any part of said lands inciuding 
coal or other minerals prior to the execution of said lease. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I simply want to state that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warst], providing that the Republic Coal Co. shall not have 
the right to sell coal to anyone except the railroad company, 
will be offered to my amendment if it shall be adopted. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask, Mr. 
President, does the proposed substitute direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it does not. It simply authorizes or 
empowers him to do so. The word “direct” has been stricken 
out. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It authorizes him to lease? 

Mr. GRONNA. Tes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Or sell? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; not to sell, but simply to lease. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I will vote against 
that, too. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota IMr. Gronwa] in 
the nature of a substitute. [Putting the question.] By the 
sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to be here during all of this discussion, and, if I may be 
permitted to do so, I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota why a specific lessee is named in the joint resolution? 
Why not authorize the Secretary of the Interior to lease the 
lands generally? Possibly my question has been answered. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, we have been discussing that 
question for three days. 

-Mr. POMERENE. I desire to say that I have not been able 
to be in the Chamber because of other engagements. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, since the Senator from Ohio 
has directed his inquiry to me, I will simply say that this is 
not my joint resolution. I have merely tried to make some 
improvements in the joint resolution, and I think the Senate 
has improved it. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and was read the third time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the joint resolution 
reaches that stage I desire to say that I regret very much that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] is not here. He in- 
vited attention to the last amendment offered by me to the 
joint resolution and made a suggestion which I think is very 
worthy of consideration. The joint resolution as amended 
reads: 


That nothing in this act contained shall be deemed to deny to the 
State of Montana the right to assess for taxation. 


The Senator from New Mexico urged that although there was 
nothing in this act which denied the State of Montana the 
right to assess, the denial of the right to tax arose from some- 
thing else. Therefore I should like to ask to insert the words 
“or in any other act of Congress,” so that it will read: 

That nothing in this act or in any other act of Congress contained. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How would it read, then? 

Mr. WALSH. It would read in this way: 

That nothing in this act or in any other act of 
shall be deemed to deny to the State of Montana 
for taxation and to levy taxes upon the right and 
lands which may be acquired under the terms of 

I move to amend the joint resolution in that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are we to set aside now the record 
as made? The joint resolution has been ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and has been read the third time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understood the Senator to desire 
to amend it in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are beyond that-point, unless it 
is set aside. 

Mr. WALSH. I beg pardon. I understood that the joint 
resolution was in the Senate, and open to amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; we have passed that point. 
The joint resolution has been ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, and is ready for its passage, unless that action 
is to be set aside. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the motion. 


Congress contained 
the right to assess 
interest in the said 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for 
of ae anr resolution. 

x; NNA, Mr. President, I am very that I did not 
act more quickly in order to get in an . which I 
understand the Senator from Montana is willing to agree to, 
that is designed to protect the rights of these entrymen. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that the better parliamentary 
procedure would be for the Senator to ask unanimous consent 
that the vote whereby the joint resolution was ordered to a third 
reading be abrogated. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read the third time will be set aside. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does that require. unani- 
mous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I think I shall object. It seems to 
me we ought to get a vote on the joint resolution at some time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, then, Shall the 
joint resolution pass? On that question the Senator from Ne- 
braska demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STONE], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Buren], and I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey] to my 
colleague [Mr. Suivery] and will vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUm- 
mins], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. Suivety’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SHIVELY]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the senior Senater from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], I withhold my vote on account of his absence. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York IMr. Roor], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
JoHNSON] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PENROSE] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], I will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxks] to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after haying voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
Not knowing Low he would vote if present I withdraw my vote. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
that my colleague [Mr. Hvueres] is paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]; the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. BANKHEAD] is paired with the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]; the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea] is paired with the senior Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Crawrorp]; and the senior Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. SimmĮmons] is paired with the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Orapp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28, as follows: 


the yeas and nays on the passage 


YEAS—27. 

Lewis Overman Thom 
5 Owen Thornton. 
Chilton McCumber Perkins Tilman 
8 M 185 Smith G Walah 

rs a. als 

Kern Nelson Smith, S. C. rren 
Lee, Md Oliver Ster 


1914. 


NAYS—28, 

Ashurst Gronna Norris Sherman 
Brady James Page Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Jones Poindexter Smoot 
Bristow Kenyon Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Burton La Follette Re West 
Dillingham ne Shafroth Williams 
Gore Martine, N. J. Sheppard Works 

NOT VOTING—40. 
Bankhead Cummins Lippitt Shively 
Borah du Pont c n Simmons 
Bradley Fall Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Burleigh Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, 
Catron Gallinger Penrose Stephenson 
Clapp Goff Pittman Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Robinson Sutberland 
Colt Hughes Root Swanson 
Crawford Johnson Saulsbury Thomas 
Culberson Lea, Tenn. Shields Weeks 


So the Senate refused to pass the joint resolution. 
TRADING IN COTTON. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 110. 

The Secretary. Order of Business 243, Senate bill 110. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves to proceed to the consideration of the bill stated by 
him. [Putting the question.] ‘The ayes have it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Mr. President, I should like, before I 
yote, to know what the bill is about, if the Secretary will be 
kind enough to read the bill by title. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 110) to regulate trading in cotton 
futures and provide for the standardization of “upland” and 
“gulf” cotton separately. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there was so much confusion 
here that we could not hear the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina. I should like to inquire what the motion was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was to take up Senate bill 110, 
the title of which has just been read. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to make just one ob- 
cervation in relation to it before I consent. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is my understanding that 
the Chair had already announced the result of the vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not responsible for 
the confusion in the Senate. The question was put and decided 
by the Chair, and the bill is before the Senate not with the in- 
tention of taking any advantage of any Senator, but because the 
Chair assumed that the Senate desired to take up the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to make a statement in this matter for 
the benefit of those who sit in the back row. It is hard enough 
to sit in the back row, anyhow. 

We could not hear a single thing that went on with relation 
to this motion, as there was so much confusion in the Chamber. 
I was not going to object to the motion, but I was going to 
draw attention to the fact that there are two notices given 
here—one by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuarrorH] that 
he would move to take up a joint resolution, and the other by 
myself that I would move to take up Senate bill 392 at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. 

I do not know just what the rules are in the matter of get- 
ting up a bill. If it is to be a continuous struggle, without any 
regard to courtesy in the Senate, we shall all have to engage 
in that sort of thing. Nor do I think that one Senator who 
has a matter that has come before the Senate, as we supposed 
the bill of the Senator from North Dakota had, should give 
way in order that another bill may come in ahead of it where 
notice has been given. 

I desire to observe every possible courtesy. I do not know 
how we are going to get bills up here, however, unless we all 
go into a general fight to bring up a particular bill in which 
we are interested. The Senator from Colorado gave his notice 
a week before the Senator from South Carolina gave his. I 
am not going to object, but if necessary I am going into a fight 
to see if I can not get my bill up here, too. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, referring to this matter 
of giving notices on the calendar that on some day in the future 
some Senator intends to move to take up a certain bill on his 
own initiative, I deny that that gives him any right above any 
other Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is an innovation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whether it is or not, in my opinion it is 
an assumption. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an ancient practice. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Whether it is an ancient practice or not, 
I do not think the malpractice, as I regard it, is to be honored 
because of its antiquity. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is not a new practice, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. It may be an ancient abuse or a modern 
innovation in that line; but the truth is that a bill can be taken 
up here in but one of two ways, and that is by the Senate 
unanimously consenting to take it up or by motion made and 
earried to proceed to its consideration, Now, I am interested 
in some bills, but I never have felt that I could maintain myself 
in accusing some one of not being courteous to me in a sena- 
torial way, when I had printed on the calendar a notice that 
next Friday, for instance, I should move or try to take up some 
bill, if he made a similar motion at that time. I never thought 
that that waived all other Senators off the track. A Senator 
who objects to that proceeding is not discourteous. In my 
opinion the discourtesy, if any there is, in connection with that 
sort of a transaction comes from the Senator who tries to 
assume some right irrespective of the views of his colleagues. 

In this particular case the Senator does make his motion, 
and he is not standing upon any notice, even if he gave any. 
The effect of his motion, if it is carried, would be to make this 
bill the unfinished business and to have it before us every day 
two hours after the Senate convenes until it is disposed of. I 
prefer to have some other bill taken up, and I shall vote against 
this motion. That is nothing but my right, and nobody will 
object to it; but the idea that anybody can preempt any right 
by stating his intention upon the calendar I wish to deny. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree thoroughly with the 
Senator from Iowa that we ought to haye some understood 
method of conducting the business of the Senate. We have been 
going on now for quite a while with first one man getting up 
and saying “I give notice that on Tuesday after the morning 
hour I shall make an address upon subject No. 1”; another 
man says, “On Wednesday after the morning hour I shall de- 
liver an address upon subject No. 2”; the third man gives a 
similar notice about subject No. 3, and then a Senator rises and 
says, “I give notice that upon a certain day in the future I 
shall move to take up from the calendar bill No. 40,” and an- 
other Senator says, Upon a certain other day in the future I 
shall move to take up from the calendar bill No. 50.“ Mean- 
while the calendar of the Senate is lying here unacted upon. 

There are more important bills upon the calendar than any 
of these concerning which notice has been given. For example, 
there is House bill 6282, with the amendments made by the 
Senate committee, the bill to fulfill our treaty obligations con- 
cerning cocaine and opium, and a great many other things. I 
have never felt like asking that it be taken up to the detriment 
of other measures upon the calendar; but it seems to me the 
time has about come to stop farming out the floor of the Senate 
for the future; to have the calendar read at least twice a week, 
if not oftener, whenever it is in order to read it; and to let the 
bills upon the calendar be disposed of according to the right of 
the matter as seen by Senators themselves. 

I hope that for the future Senators will not regard notices 
they have given of the fact that they want to speak or that 
they want to make a motion concerning a bill as unanimous 
consent granted by the Senate that all other business shall be 
overridden in order that they shall speak or in order that they 
shall make the motion, 

Not long ago a Senator objected to a bill being considered on 
the ground that he had given notice that on that day he would 
make a speech upon a totally different subject. I am no scold, 
and I am no critic. I mention that bill simply because I hap- 
pened to report it from the Finance Committee, as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee ordered to consider it. I give notice 
now, if any notices are to go on the calendar, that immediately 
after all the other notices are over I am going to call up that 
bill; but I would a great deal rather have the Senate proceed 
to consider the calendar in its regular order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, a few days ago I made 
substantially the same observations that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] has made in much better language 
than 1 used. It is an innovation upon the customs of the Sen- 
ate, to say the least. $ 

There are on the calendar at present notices of three Senators 
that upon the conclusion of the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution that has just been disposed of they would move to take up 
certain measures. Of course, they could not all get recognition, 
and it would simply result in a scramble. 

I sympathize with what the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wiuti1aMs] has just said. There are 131 bills on the calendar 
now. Formerly we did not allow the calendar to get clogged 
in this way. When the routine morning business was disposed 
of at least a couple of times a week we took up the calendar 
and went through it and disposed of a great many important 
measures, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption in line with what he is stating? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It seems to me, and I presume it seems to | Executive nominations received by the Senate March 25, 1914. 


the Senator, that if we pursue this course only the bills which 
have behind them the most insistent and persistent men can be 
considered at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, certainly. We will take up only 
the limited number that have been placed on the calendar under 
the head of “ Notices,” and the result will be that we will have 
50 there pretty soon. The Senator from Mississippi will have 
his. special bill, I may have one, every other Senator will do the 
same thing, and of course it will be for the Chair to recognize 
some Senator to make a motion. That is the privilege and the 
duty of the Chair. I confess, however, that I think we onght 
at least to pay some attention to the calendar and that we ought 
not to lumber up the calendar, under the head of Notices,“ 
with so many bills. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a parliamentary question. 
What is before the Senate at the present time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say that I was discussing the cot- 
ton bill, which the Chair announced was before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to. con- 
sider the bill (S. 110) to regulate trading in cotton futures 
and provide for the standardization of “upland” and gulf“ 
cottons separately, which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry with amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. WARREN. Just a word as to what has been said before 
about these notices. It has grown up, evidently, out of the 
former custom of giving notice of a speech, so that those who 
wished to be present and hear what was said about a given 
subject would be present. The notices, so far as bills are con- 
cerned, were formerly considered to be merely to. notify those 
who had a particular interest in those bills. For instance, in 
the case of an appropriation bill, the chairman gives notice that 
he will undertake to get it up so that his committee members 
and others who are interested in it may be present; but it gives. 
no privilege, in my judgment, and I think it should not be so 
treated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has been here probably longer 
than anybody else. I will ask him whether these notices have 
ever been given heretofore except. as to appropriation bills? 

Mr. WARREN. I think they have. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it not very rarely that any notice is ever 
given as to any other bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Very rarely; and they have not been given 
preference over the consideration of the calendar nor over other 
bills, except so far as I said before, as a notification to those 
interested to be on the leokout for the particular measure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word, 
because my name has been referred to with relation to the 
notice whieh I gave on the 2d of March. 

I gave notice at that time that after the consideration of 
Senate joint resolution No. 1, which has been disposed of, and 
also after the consideration of Senate bill No. 120, I should call 
up Senate joint resolution No. 10, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States and fixing the time for 
the convening of Congress and the terms of the President and 
Vice President. As my notice was subject to the consideration 
of the bill of the Senator from North Dakota, I have not ob- 
jected, on the theory that he was holding his position, and 
that as soon as his bill was finished mine would be in order. 
Believing in that, that is the position I have taken. Conse- 
quently I have objected to no motion up to this time. I hope 
that after the Senator from South Carolina finishes his bill I 
will have a right to proceed with the consideration of Senate 
joint resolution No. 10. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to have the 
original bill and the proposed substitute read. 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me to move an executive session? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 26, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


John K. Sague, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to be appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in place ae Wrederick 
A. Higgins, resigned. 

COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Vincent H. Riordan, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the twenty-eighth district of New York, in 
Place of Archie D. Sanders, superseded. 

PoOSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 


J. M. Ronstadt to be postmaster at Tueson, Ariz., in place of 
J. K. Corbett. Incumbent's commission expires April 12, 1914. 


ARKANSAS. 


Charles B. Gregg to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ark., in place 
of Jeffrey A. Houghton: Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914. 

W. G. Williamson to be postmaster at Helena, Ark., in place 
of Arthur W. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1914. 

CALIFORNIA, 


J. F. Ahlborn to be postmaster at Anaheim, Cal., in place of 
ie Duckworth. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Charles D. South to be postmaster at Santa Clara, Cal., in 
1 2 5 Eugene Don. Incumbent's commission expired January 

John E Walden to. be postmaster at Napa, Cal., in place of 
Camillus R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 
13, 1913. 

DELAWARE, 


James D. Wright to be postmaster at Clayton, Del., in place 
of Alfred H. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1914. 

IDAHO. 


W. H. Cannon to be postmaster at Gooding, Idaho, in place of 
bores T. Barber. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
ILLINOIS, 


Anson I. Graves to be postmaster at Dwight, Ill, in place of 
7 5 555 G. Dustin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 

W. V. Lambe to be postmaster at Wheaton, III., in place of 
William W. Steven. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1914. 

Carl Montag to be postmaster at Mascoutah, III., in place of 
John Flotho. Ineumbent's commission expires April 28, 1914. 

William H. Ryan to be postmaster at Minonk, Ill, in place of 
Frederick J. Simater. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

Nelson B. Tyler to be postmaster at Gibson City, III., in place of 
Peleg A. Coal. Incumbent's commission expires March 28, 1914. 

Charles C. Wescott to be postmaster at Chillicothe, IIL, in 
place of James Bromilow. Incumbents commission expires 
April 29, 1914. 

Alonzo E. Werts to be postmaster at Abingdon, III., in place 
mee H. Firebaugh. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

Frank A. Winter to be postmaster at III., in place 
of John A. Leu. Incumbent's commission expires April 29, 1914. 


INDIANA, 


Frank L. Ferguson to be postmaster at Shelburn, Ind., in 
place of William A. Fordyce. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 21. 1914. t 

George W. Smith to be postmaster at Albion, Ind., in place of 
Guy Hardenbrook. Incumbent’s commission expires April 28, 
1914. 

IOWA. 

A. T. Johnson to be postmaster at Essex, Iowa, in place of Nels 
©. Nelson. Incumbents commission expired January 26, 1914. 

Glasgow E. Patton to be postmaster at Lenox, Iowa, in place 
of Thomas F. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1914. 

N. C.. Roberts to be postmaster at Fort Madison, Iowa, in 
place of Thomas P. Hollowell, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1914. 

Harvey Slack to be postmaster at Belle Plaine, Iowa, in place 
of John ©. Milner.. Incumbents commission expired February 
11, 1914. 
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KANSAS. 


George H. Burkhalter to be postmaster at Troy, Kans., in 
place of John B. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 1, 1914. 

Thomas Leach to be postmaster at Randolph, Kans., in place 
of Edward Shellenbaum. Incumbent's commission expires April 
5, 1914. 

J. H. Parkinson to be postmaster at Pomona, Kans., in place 
of Theodore F. Ankeny. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 10, 1914. 

Fred Powell to be postmaster at Thayer, Kans., in place of 
H. G. Lowrance. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1914. 

MAINE. 


James B. Clark to be postmaster at Wiscasset, Me., in place 
of William G. Hubbard. Incumbents commission expires April 
1, 1914. 

Vivian E. Howe to be postmaster at Presque Isle, Me., in 
place of James H. Phair. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Luther W. Clark to be postmaster at South Deerfield, Mass., 
in place of Arthur G. Clapp. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 17, 1914. 

Michael E. Comiskey to be postmaster at Plymouth, Mass., in 
place of George V. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1914, 

John Dobson to be postmaster at Townsend, Mass., in place 
of Henry B. Hildreth. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 6, 1914. 

B. Estabrook to be postmaster at East Northfield, Mass., 
in place of Leonard R. Smith, Incumbents commission expired 
December 13, 1913. 

Frank E. Gray to be postmaster at Reading, Mass., in place 
of Charles W. Abbott. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1918. 

John M. Johnson to be postmaster at Lenox, Mass., in place 
of George F. Bourne. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 1, 1914. 

John H. McDonald to be postmaster at Andover, Mass., in 
place of Arthur Bliss. Incumbent's commission expired March 
17, 1914. 

Otis C. Thayer to be postmaster at Lancaster, Mass., in place 
of George T. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
31, 1914. 

MINNESOTA. 


C. Rettenmaier to be postmaster at Albany, Minn., in place of 
J. B. Pallansch. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1913. 

Charles S. Strout to be postmaster at Monticello, Minn., in 
place of Henry C. Brasie. Incumbents commission expires 
April 28, 1914. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Mary E. Cain to be postmaster at Vaiden, Miss., in place of 
Mary E. Cain. Incumbent's commission expires April 15, 1914. 
J. L. Lathan to be postmaster at Eupora, Miss., in place of 
W. J. Willingham. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 
1914. 
MISSOURI. 


Patrick Birmingham to be postmaster at St. James, Mo., in 
place of Fred ©. HKlossner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 1, 1014. 

Charles E. Neid to be postmaster at Ozark, Mo., in place of 
David R. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 28, 1914. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Carlton J. Garwood to be postmaster at Medford, N. J., in 
place of Charles E. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1914. 

Edward J. Tidaback to be postmaster at Short Hills, N. J., 
in place of W. H. Lushear. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 17, 1914. 

John P. Walsh to be postmaster at Whippany, N. J., in place 
of William M. Shipman. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1914. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


William L. Arendell to be postmaster at Morehead City, N. C., 
fn place of Alvis S. Willis. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 24, 1914. 

Horace McR. Gudger to be postmaster at Biltmore, N. C., in 
place of Byron J. Luther. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 24, 1914. 


WORTH DAKOTA. 

Edward J. Hughes, of Dickinson, N. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Dickinson, N. Dak., vice William A. McClure, 
term expired. 

H. W. Willis to be postmaster at Lansford, N. Dak., in place 
of Clarence ©, Banks. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 10, 1914, 

onto. 

W. H. Gates to be postmaster at Ashland, Ohio, in place of 
8 85 Hildebrand. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 

James L. Murray to be postmaster at Wakeman, Ohio, in 
place of Fred D. Pierce. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1914. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by ihe Senate March 25, 191}. 
SECRETARY OF THE TERRITORY or HAWAN. 

Wade Warren Thayer to be secretary of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT or HAWAI. 

Ralph P. Quarles to be associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Hawaii. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 

George E. Hosmer to be collector of customs for the district 
of Colorado, 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy. 

Ensign John A. Nelson to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Boatswain George R. Veed to be a chief boatswain. 

Joel T. Boone to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 


Reserve Corps. 
PosTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA, 
A. S. Sparks, sr, La Fayette. 
IOWA. 


Albert H. Brous, Prairie City. 
L. Henney, Mitchellville. 

E. F. Jockheck, jr., Durant. 
WORTH CAROLINA, 

William C. Bass, Rosemary. 

Kate S. Dunn, Scotland Neck. 

Wilson D. Leggett, Tarboro. 

Emma L. Vaughan, Whitakers. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


James R. Manley, Minnewaukan, 
J. Frank Tibbs, Rugby. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

J. H. G. McDaniel, Pickens, 

TENNESSEE, 
R. W. Caldwell, Gallatin: 
E. O. ‘Thomas, Camden. 
T. J. Welch, Savannah. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

William G. Layelle, Tunnelton. 

WYOMING, 
Thomas J, Vore, Sundance. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wroxrspar, March 25, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Teach us, O Lord our God and our Father, amid the busy 
whirl and turmoil of life’s activities, with its complex and un- 
solved problems, to be true to Thee, to our fellow men, and to 
ourselves, that we may measure up to the highest ideals of 
manhood, revealed in the life and character of the world’s 
great Exemplar. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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13612) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, 


IMPORTATION OF CONVICT-MADE GOODS. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The unfin- 
ished business is House bill 14330, and the House automatically 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fostrr] in 
the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of House bill 14330, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House bill 14330, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14330) to prohibit the importation and entry of goods, 
wares, and merchandise made in whole or pet by convict, pauper; or 
detained ‘labor, or made in whole or in part from materials which have 
been made in whole or in part or in any manner manipulated by conyict 
or prison labor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. This act shall take effect one month from the date of its 
passage. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, section 10 of the 
bill was read last Wednesday. Section 11 has not yet been 
read, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has just read section 11. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, sundry amend- 
ments haye been made to the bill, and I move, then, that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill favorably to the House 
with the amendments that have been passed by the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
14330) to prohibit the importation and entry of goods, wares, and 
merchandise made in whole or in part by convict, pauper, or 
detained labor, or made in whole or in part from materials which 
have been made in whole or in part or in any manner manipu- 
lated by convict or prison labor, had directed him as Chairman 
to report back the same with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I more to recommit the bill H. R. 14330 to the Committee on Labor, 
with instructions to that committee to report said bill back to the 
House forthwith with the following amendment: 

Add at the end of section 1, as a part of said section, the following: 

“That no goods, wares, articles, and merchandise, except immediate 

roducts of agriculture, forests, and fisheries, manufactured wholly or 
In part in any forelgn country principally by children under 14 years 
of age, in countries where they have no laws regulating child labor, 
shall be entitled to entry at any of the ports of the United States and 
the 8 thereof is hereby prohibited. Any shipment consigned 
for entry at any of the ports of the United States of goods, wares, 
articles, and merchandise, except immediate products of agriculture, 
forests, and fisheries, manufactured in any foreign country, province, 
or dependency, where the industrial employment of children not regu- 
lated by law shall be accompanied by an affidavit of the shipper of 
such merchandise or his legal agent, to the effect that the merchandise 
covered by the invoice has not been manufactured principally by chil- 
dren under 14 years of age, the form of the affidavit to 385 rescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is also authorized and directed 
to issue such further regulations and to collect all information rti- 
nent thereto through cooperation with the Consular Service of the 
Wanat; States as may be necessary for the enforcement of the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. I make the point of order that a motion to 
recommit, with direction that the committee amend the bill 
and report it back, must be such an amendment as would be 
permissible in the House or in Committee of the Whole; and 


I make the point of order that that being the rule, this amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill and to the section where it is 
offered. 

This is a bill, Mr. Speaker, to prohibit the importation of 
goods made by convict labor and by those who are confined 
under government control, such as the inmates of workhouses 
and eleemosynary institutions. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], as I could gather it from 
the reading, provides for the exclusion of goods made by chil- 
11 under 14 years of age, but as the gist of the amend- 
ment 

Mr. MURDOCK. Made in countries that have child-labor 
laws. Is not that right? 

; Mr. MANN. No; in countries which do not have child-labor 
aws. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understood it just that way—in countries 
that have no child-labor laws. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understood it the other way. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is the same amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
that was offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
a few days ago, when this bill was under consideration, That 
was last Wednesday. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield for u 
question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I presume it is a little incongruous to mix 
up innocent children with convicts and inmates of penitentiaries. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think my colleague is correct. That 
would be an argument to the merits of the amendment. I am 
endeavoring now to call to the attention of the Speaker the 
rule that this amendment proposed by this motion is not ger- 
mane to this bill. The purport of this bill and the intent of 
it, Mr. Speaker, as I have endeavored to call to the attention 
of the Speaker, is to prohibit the importation of goods mann- 
factured by convict labor. 

Now, the goods manufactured by child labor are an entirely 
distinct proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. On the question of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Was not practically this same amendment 
offered in the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I so stated. i 

Mr. MURDOCK. And held to be in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; the point of order was not made 
against it, as I recall, 

Mr. MURDOCK. My recollection is the point of order was 
made against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. MANN. The point of order was made by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] and subsequently was withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand. I said it was not made, but 
was reserved, as I understand. 

Mr. MANN. It was made, and while we were arguing the 
point of order it was withdrawn. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Yes; and it was withdrawn because the 
gentleman from Maryland, as I understand, believed it was 
more economical in the matter of time and in the interest of 
the bill that the merits of the proposition should be voted upon 
rather than that the time should be taken in discussing the 
point of order. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think it was obvious that the point of order 
was withdrawn, because on the argument it appeared clearly 
that no point of order would lie. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know whether that is true or not. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] did not so state. 
At least that is not my recollection of the purpose of the gen- 
tleman in withdrawing the point of order, but it was because 
he did not want to take up the time of the Committee of the 
Whole, and he was perfectly willing to submit the question 
to the committee, which voted it down. 

Now, I have not the authorities before me, because I was 
not aware that this motion was to be made, but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that when another similar amendment was up 
before the Committee of the Whole there were a number of 
authorities cited; and I invoke the rule that no motion to re- 
commit can be entertained if the amendment proposed would not 
be permissible during the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that particular 
rule to which the gentleman refers. 0 

Mr. BARTLETT. Very well. The question then simply re- 
solves itself into whether this amendment would, if offered in 
the Committee of the Whole, be held by the Chair to be germane 
to this bill, and I present that point of order. 


mittee of he Whole? 
Mr. BARTLETT, Yes; that is true. The Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fos- 


TER}, overruled the point of order. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. Then the whole thing resolves itself into 
this: Are there two classes of iabor enumerated in the bill, or 
is there only one? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Only one. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Only one. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Labor which is in an involuntary 
relation. - 

Mr. BARTLETE. That was the answer I made to the Chair- 
man of the committee at the time when he asked the same ques- 
tion, that there was only one class. There may be two different 


varieties. 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that convict 


labor and pauper labor is only one class? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not so contend and do not so con- 
tend; but I will say to the gentleman that pauper labor, as 
dealt with by this bill, is defined in section 9. 

Mr. MADDEN. It makes two classes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; it makes only one class. Section 9 of 
the bill defines what it means by the term “pauper” and de- 
clares— 

That the term “ pauper,” as used in this act, shall be limited to those 
persons who are held or confined in eleemosynary institutions at the 
public expense, in whole or in part. 

So that there is only one genus of labor, so to speak, one kind, 
one class—those who work as convicts in institutions estab- 
lished for the confinement and punishment of criminals and 
those who are held in institutions at public expense, who have 
not their freedom. 

Mr. BORLAND, Even if it made two classes—convict labor 
and pauper labor—it would not be in order to add a third 
class, to wit, child labor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. T do not think so, under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. It has been held so often that it is not de- 
batable that if there are two or more classes enumerated then 
you can add another. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I call the attention of the Speaker to the 
decision that he made upon the cotton-futures bill; that where 
the bill simply referred to the sale of cotton futures the Speaker 
declined fo permit an amendment to include grain, oats, corn, 
hay. and those things. The Speaker made that ruling. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but the Speaker in making that ruling 
stated that if two things had been included in the bill a third 
might have been added by amendment. 

Mr, BARTLETT, Very well. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, when this bill was under consid- 
eration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, my colleague from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER] being in 
the chair, an amendment was offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] to insert in section 1 a provision which 
would make a prohibition against the importation of goods 
munufactured or prepared in whole or in part by the aid of 
children under 14 years of age. 

A point of order was made that that amendment was not ger- 
mane to the bill, and quite an extended discussion was had on 
the point of order. The Chair [Mr. Foster] held the . 
in order. The amendment was defeated in the Committee o 
the Whole, and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 
offered another amendment to come in at the end of section 1, 
covering the same question of child labor in different language 
and in less extended form. The gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Lewis] made the point of order that the Anderson amend- 
ment was not in order, because it was in substance the same 
as the amendment which the committee had already yoted 
down. Of course, if it was in substance the same, then the 
Chair would haye been compelled to hold it in order if it had 
been the first amendment offered. The Chair held that it was 
in substance the same, and ruled it out on the ground that the 
committee had already yoted upon that proposition. Subse- 
quently the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] offered 
an amendment which is in precisely the same language as the 
amendment which I have proposed in the motion to recommit. 
Against that amendment the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lewisj again made the point of order, on the ground that it 


was in substance the same as the amendment previously offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY], which had al- 
ready been voted down. 

So, under the ruling of the Chair, that amendment would have 
been in order if it had been the first amendment proposed. The 
matter was quite fully discussed in the committee. A number 
of gentlemen were heard upon it. The Chair ruled it in order 
on the ground, as I recall, that the bill covering two classes of 
goods or goods prepared by two different classes of persons, one 
conyicts and the other paupers, under the well-recognized par- 
liamentary rules you could add a third clause. That is the 
amendment which is new proposed. 

The bill prohibits the importation of goods prepared in whole 
or in part by convict labor or pauper labor. This amendment 
proposes also to prohibit the importation of goods manufac- 
tured—it does not cover other goods; it does not cover forestry 
products or agricultural products—goods manufactured in whole 
or in part by children under the age of 14 years coming from 
those countries which do not have any child-labor laws. I think, 
under the well-recognized construction of the rules, it is simply 
adding a third class to two classes already in the bill of a 
somewhat similar character. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to inquire of the gen- 
tieman from Illinois whether he thinks the two classes he men- 
tions in the bill are one? 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly evident to my mind—I may be 
wrong—that there are two classes in the bill now. Certainly 
No one can contend that convicts and paupers are in the same 
class. Convicts are accused of and convicted of a criminal 
offense and confined by reason of the crime. It would be a- 
strange claim to say that the poor are subjects of charity be- 
cause they have committed a crime. I do not think it is yet a 
crime to be poor. The question of whether a person is poor is 
relative, and unless the gentlemen are prepared to say that it is 
a crime to be poor, certainly there are two classes. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, this bill deals with 
one subject, and that is the products of involuntary labor, where 
the wage paid and pro tanto the price of the product is. not 
determined by the factors active in a competitive market, but 
by State policies; wholly independent of the laws which deter- 
mine the price of commodities or the price of human labor. 

The Democratic position, I may say, has been that a reason- 
able amount of competition of American products with foreign- 
made products represents a rational public policy, represents, 
besides, a necessary measure of protection to the home consumer. 

Now, that principle is an accepted principle, and may be said 
to be the dominant principle in the Underwood law. The ob- 
ject of this legislation is to effectuate the provision in the Un- 
derwood law that goods made under circumstances where the 
laws of the market do not determine the cost of the product in 
foreign countries, namely, that goods made by men who are 
slaves to the law and have no voice in making the wages they 
receive or the price of the product, that they shall be excluded 
from competition with the products of our heme market. 

Now, that represents one class, namely, the products of all 
in the class whose wages are not determined under the influence 
of freedom of contract—the convict held or confined in the 
penitentiary or the pauper held or confined in an eleemosynary 
institution sustained in whole or in part at the publie expense. 

The design of the bill was to make them one class, as is evi- 
denced by section 9, which defines the word “pauper.” The 
word “pauper” in its ordinary meaning has rather a wide 
range—a range to which I think one of the gentlemen on the 
other side said he was willing to assign every person who 
worked for 10 or 20 cents a day, although that might be the 
normal wage in the country where they were laboring. But to 
make it sure that the word “pauper” as popularly interpreted 
was not the kind of subject matter meant to be included this 
definition was put in the bill: 

Sec. 9. That the term “pauper,” as used in this act, shall be limited 
to those who are held or confined in eleemosynary institutions 
at the lic expense in whole or in part, 

Now, when the bill says who are held or confined and sus- 
tained in whole or in part at public expense,” that refers to a 
business state of affairs, cr wage and price-making relations, 
where the pauper of this bill differs not a whit from the con- 
vict of the bill. The subject is one, the conditions are identical, 
the analysis is identical, the object is identical, and the condi- 
tion calling for the remedy is identical, namely, the condition 
under which a product having a price not made by the normal 
elements of labor cost, but into which a State subsidy partly 
enters. It is this product, the joint result of State subsidy and 
involuntary labor, which constitutes the subject; and it is this 
product which the bill would exclude from our markets. 
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Now, that product differs entirely from child-made goods, be- 
cause the wages of childhood are determined under factors of 
competition. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I notice you have three terms in line 4, “ convict, 


pauper, cr prison labor.” Why do you have the term “ prison 
labor,” if it does not mean convict labor? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will have to excuse myself from 
answering the gentleman just now. Mr. Speaker, if I have 
made myself clear, the object of this legislation is to put the ban 
on articles of manufacture the prices of which are not deter- 
mined by a free contract market where the normal wages have 
been paid according to the laws of the market. There are two 
classes of workers that come under that condition; but their 
product constitutes but one class of subject matter, and that is 
the product of involuntary labor by the convict or pauper held 
or confined in a public place of detention. It matters not, how- 
ever, to the commerce affected what the cause of the incarcera- 
tion may be, whether it is criminal delinquency or the misfor- 
tune of the individual, if his wages are not paid according to 
the law of the markets, then his product will not have the price 
determined by the law of the market. It is products of that 
character that constitute the single subject of this legislation 
and which it seeks to exclude from the free commerce of the 
country. Clearly there is but one class here, there is but one 
evil to be remedied, and the one subject matter of this bill is 
the products of involuntary, publicly paid labor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a while ago I asked the gentleman 
a question purely for information and not to be captious, and 
that was why three terms were used in the bill. The answer 
of the gentleman was not satisfactory. I understand that the 
gentleman says that the three will be included under the term 
“involuntary service.“ If the gentleman is speaking of one 
term as involuntary service divided into three parts—convict, 
pauper, and prison labor—would not a child under 14 years of 
age, working in a country without child-labor laws, be also 
performing involuntary service? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. No; it would not be involuntary 
service in any legal sense; and, moreover, the element of sub- 
sidy would be absent. The public would not be paying the 
difference in the wage; but for the convict and pauper, as re- 
strictively defined in this bill, the public may be paying at 
least a part of the wage. i 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman take the position that a 
charity-sustained widow and a convict serving a life sentence 
for a crime are two parties of identically the same class? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I do not see the relevancy of the 
gentleman’s question to the point of order raised. If the gen- 
tleman wants to put the child labor of foreign countries in the 
same class with convict labor, well and good. 

Mr. BRYAN. But the gentleman does not do so. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. That is the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Is it not a fact that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to protect free labor as against labor con- 
fined in public institutions and partially maintained by public 
institutions? The purpose of the bill is to protect the free 
labor of the country against one class of labor, which is a class 
that is confined in public institutions. We do not ask protec- 
tion against the product of the criminal because he is a convict, 
but it is because he is held at public expense, and therefore he 
is able to make these goods in a manner that the free labor 
and manufacturers outside of prison can not compete with. 
The labor that produces manufactured articles in other institu- 
tions is also sustained by public funds, and therefore it puts 
the manufacturer at the same disadvantage, and also the free 
workmen at the same disadvantage. Therefore it is absolutely 
clear to me that it is only one class of labor against which this 
bill provides protection for free labor—not that we undertake to 
` class a widow such as that referred to by the gentleman from 
Washington with a criminal. It is not a question of whether the 
class of those who do the work is the same, but the manufactured 
article produced is exactly the same, and the effect is the same 
upon competition with free labor and free manufacture. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I will answer and 
say that the gentleman has succinctly stated the point. It is 


an effort to protect free labor of this country against compe- 
tition of involuntary, law-slave labor abroad. The rule of ger- 
maneness may be fairly invoked on this subject. This bill is 
an effort to make effective a principle stated in a short section 
of the Underwood tariff law, which has been a principle of 
tariff legislation since the early nineties, and which has been 
carried in all the tariff legislation of the country since that time. 

If this amendment be in order on the superficial argument 
that the bill deals with two classes of labor and that a third 
class, a fourth class, a fifth and a sixth class, and so on ad 
infinitum, become admissible by way of amendment, we might 
be called upon to seriously alter all of the tariff legislation 
of the country, without any study of the subject by the com- 
mittee reporting the bill—indeed, without any right on the part 
of that committee to study that subject at all, under the rules 
of the House. I can say this, from such knowledge as I pos- 
sess of this subject matter, that if this amendment were to 
prevail this great country, instead of achieving its purpose 
when converting this House into a Democratic body, of pulling 
down prohibitory restrictions on its commerce, would be writ- 
ing on the statute books an absolutely prohibitory tariff bill 
against perhaps nine-tenths of its foreign commerce. Nine- 
tenths of the beneficent commerce of this country would pass 
away as the rainbow passes away if this amendment were to 
pass into the form of law. Those who want to kill the effort 
to protect the free labor of this country against the involuntary 
unpaid labor of other countries could not select a better 
method of doing it than to offer the amendment now before 
the Speaker for decision, because if that were made a condi- 
tion, sine quo non, upon the passage of this bill, within two days 
we should be hearing from all over this country of the in- 
credible folly of destroying its foreign commerce and half the 
public revenues without rhyme or reason. A majority of the 
country may well be in favor of barring foreign child-made 
goods under certain circumstances, but their program when it 
comes will be sincere and rationally worked out, and earnestly 
presented to our committees for proper consideration, and not 
as a mere device to win some calculated party advantage. 

I believe the rule of germaneness, as contended for in this 
case, would affect the good sense of its authors, applied under 
the point of order which has been made. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with the gentleman 
from Maryland on this proposition. If you are going to add 
an amendment excluding goods in which child labor has been 
used to any extent, you are going to bar out a great number 
of products now made in the homes in Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and other countries. The labor is not used as child 
labor for the sake of cheapness of labor, but because goods are 
made in the homes there by artisans, mechanics, weavers, and 
spinners; and the children are used, not as a labor factor, but 
because they are being raised up as weavers, as such; and that 
is why home industry is largely encouraged in Germany. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METZ. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not that also true in the United States 
to a certain extent? 

Mr. METZ. To a limited extent, but not as largely as it is 
abroad. Take a country like Saxony, where they had practi- 
cally stopped home industry entirely. They are now installing 
electric motors in the homes where the looms are—not because 
the goods are cheaper, but because they get original designs— 
and they are bringing up the children to follow in the footsteps 
of the father. Those children may go to the loom for half an. 
hour a day, say. 

Mr. MADDEN. Still it is child labor, is it not? 

Mr. METZ. To an extent it is so, but not as to a condition 
of labor in the sense of being a sweatshop. The work that is 
eonducted is in the nature of educational work on the part of 
families who have been doing it for generations. There is no 
doubt if we had it here we would be a great deal better off in 
our labor conditions, 

Mr. MADDEN. We pass laws restrictive of our child labor. 

Mr. METZ. A good many restrictions, especially in regard to 
sweatshop work, are justified. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not true that in thoge countries the chil- 
dren stick to the work of their forefathers and continue in that 
line of work? . : 

Mr. METZ. For centuries that has been done. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not true that in the United States the 
disposition of the child, or even the father and mother, is to 
get out into some other business, where they think they can 
improve their condition? 

Mr. METZ. The disposition here is for the child of the 
laborer or mechanic to wear a high collar and a boiled shirt and 
become a clerk, _ - 
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Mr. MOORE. They want to get away from their traditional 
employment. 

Mr. METZ. Certainly. 
mechanics, artisans, spinners, and weavers and skilled labor 
of ‘that sort by this kind of legislation and will practically 
stop a very large percentage of foreign imports of goods not 
made here at all by any class of Jabor. 


The country is not going to get 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me that 
this question ought to be a very difficult one for the Chair to 
determine. Here is a very succinct statement, found in section 
780 of the Rules of the House of Representatives, of the rule 
of germaneness in this class of cases, and it is as follows: 


A general subject may be amended by specific propositions of the 
same class. 


Now, what is the general subject before the House for con- 
sideration in this bill? It is the exclusion of certain classes of 
labor. There are three classes of labor which by the terms of 
this act are to be excluded. They are conyict labor, pauper 
labor, and prison labor. This amendment seeks to add another 
to the general class, namely, child labor. If that is not within 
this rule, then certainly there is no meaning to the rule. The 
general proposition, the general subject, being the exclusion of 
certain classes of labor, the question is as to whether another 
class of labor under the rule may be included, and that under 
the rule of germaneness is settled by saying that it may. It is 
not necessary that it be shown that the classes to be included 
are of like or similar character. Indeed, there is as much essen- 
tial difference between pauper labor and prison labor as there 
would be between pauper labor and child labor, and the question 
is, Shall we exclude another class of labor? and the general sub- 
ject for consideration is the exclusion of classes of labor that 
may be considered objectionable. It seems to me that there 
can not be any question as to the point of order, because under 
the rule when there is a general class under consideration 
named in the bill that you may add another item to the class is 
already determined, I think, quite clearly. 

Mr. FOWLER. - Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask the gentleman a question 
before he takes his seat. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I am very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does not this bill under consideration deal 
with that class of labor that is under some form of duress? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that duress is not mentioned in the 
bill, and it requires an argument upon the part of the gentle- 
man to say that pauper labor is under duress. I would suggest 
to the gentleman that child labor is as much under duress as 
pauper labor is. 

Mr. FOWLER. Under some kind of legal duress. This bill 
deals with labor under some kind of legal duress, and now the 
amendment proposes to add a character of labor not under 
legal duress. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman say that a child who is 
a minor is not under a certain form of duress? 

Mr. FOWLER. Not under legal duress at all. 

Mr. TOWNER. They are under legal duress because they 
can not control their own movements; they are subject to the 
domination of another; but, Mr. Speaker, that is not the ques- 
tion. It is not necessary to show that in the various classes 
of labor there would be a similarity, because the question for 
the consideration of the Chair is whether or not certain classes 
of labor shall be excluded, and they are named—three in num- 
ber—and it is certainly within the rule of germaneness to add 
another to those named. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I have only a word to say upon 
the question of order, and that is this: This bill as it is written 
excludes the product of labor that is produced by persons while 
under some form of legal duress. Now, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] undertakes 
to deal with the products of labor produced by persons not un- 
der legal duress. Undoubtedly there is but one class of labor— 
one main class of labor—dealt with in this bill, and that is 
labor under some form of legal duress, If that be true, Mr. 
Speaker, then this amendment ought not to be permitted, be- 
cause it seeks to amend a bill dealing with but one question 
only—the product of labor of persons while under legal duress, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Les. 

Mr. ANDERSON, What kind of duress is a man under who 
yoluntarily goes into an almshouse? 

Mr. FOWLER. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. ANDERSON, What kind of duress is à man under who 
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voluntarily goes into an almshouse? Is he under voluntary 
duress? } 

Mr. FOWLER. Oh, a man might go into any of these places 
on a visit, I suppose, but we are dealing with those persons en- 
tering under legal process and who are detained under some 
form of duress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. FOWLER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He may go in yoluntarily and he might 
leave voluntarily; if he is able to support himself, he may 
leave voluntarily at any time, and he is not under any duress 
whatever. 

Mr. FOWLER. No man can get into a pauper house, and no 


man can get into a prison in this country, that I ever heard of, 


without going through some kind of legal process, unless he 
broke in. 

Mr. ANDERSON, A man certainly can get into an almshouse 
voluntarily without any legal process whatever. 

Mr. FOWLER. May it please the gentleman, I know that 
there are a good many out who ought to be in, but while that 
it true, yet it is nevertheless true that whoever gets into one of 
these places, whether it is for charity or whether it be for pun- 
ishment as a criminal, gets there by some means of legal process, 
and is detained by legal authority. That is what this bill 
deals with. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does he get out by some legal process? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. FOWLER. He is released by the same authority that 
detains him. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have said all I care to say. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, but recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, HENSLEY] because he de- 
manded recognition, 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have only this to say in con- 
nection with the point of order. This bill applies to products 
made simply by one class of people. That class is very clearly 
set out in section 9 of the bill, namely, that class of people “ con- 
fined in eleemosynary institutions at the public expense in whole 
or in part.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have done my best to follow the gentle- 
man’s argument and the argument of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lewis]. If that you have just stated be true, 
then why in the first section of this act is there a recitation of 
three kinds of labor? Why was not the single word “ pauper” 
used in that case? 

Mr. HENSLEY. It seems to me that the gentleman from 
Kansas, by reading the bill carefully, can determine for himself 
that proposition. 


Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will read section 9, he 
will find there a definition of the term “ pauper.” 

Mr. HENSLEY. That is true. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why was there not also a definition of the 
words “ convict” and “ prison“? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Those terms define themselyes. I take it, 
Mr. Speaker, that these terms are self-explanatory, and there- 
fore no definition is required of the class to which the gentle- 
man refers. 

Here is a condition from which free labor is trying to escape; 
here is a condition from which the manufacturers of this coun- 
try are endeavoring to escape—products that are made by a 
class of people in foreign countries whose labor is paid for 
wholly or in part by the country that maintains them and con- 
trols them. For instance, where a contractor has succeeded 
in getting the institution where the work is done free of rent; 
where they are able to get heat and water and all those things 
free of any cost, the labor of the inmates being sold for, say, 
50 per cent of what free labor would cost. And that product 
made cheaply because of these conditions is put upon the 
market in competition with the product of free labor. That is 
the situation that has such a demoralizing effect upon the com- 
merce of the country and upon free labor, and free labor and 
commerce are trying to escape from that very situation. 

Mr, MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois., Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER, To whom does the gentleman from Missourt 
yield? 

Mr, HENSLEY, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
BUCHANAN], 
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Mr. BUCHAN. 


Jof Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman if 
the three kinds mentioned in the bill are not in one class? 


Mr. HENSLEY. Absolutely. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. In accordance with the con- 
struction that is put on this on the other side of the House, I 
want to ask if convict-made goods themselves may not be 
classed in a dozen different ways? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, if one desires to be technical 
and critical, you can classify even the convicts into several sub- 
divisions, but after all they fall under the one general head— 
convicts. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I will; certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Three classes being named, two of which are 
not defined, the gentleman must know anyone would know 
what they are; but the third, being defined, would not that be 
self-evident that they are in different classes? The two you 
ean tell by the name and the other you have to define. Does 
not that show that they are different classes? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] this question in answer: Is there any occasion at 
all for the bill to define the classes to which you refer? This 
definition is placed upon that class which perhaps has become 
generally known as a class differing from the class defined in 
this bill. It is a class that is being supported wholly or in part 
by the country that detains them and involuntarily controls 
them; that class simply takes into its group the other class to 
which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asked me a question. Will the 
gentleman allow me to answer it? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it is necessary to define the con- 
vict class or the prison class, but here is a third class which it 
is necessary to define, and which you do define, and which the 
very definition indicates is a different class from the two which 
you do not deem necessary to define. 

Mr. HENSLEY. The product manufactured by the third 
class, let me say to the gentleman from Illinois, is exactly the 
product that is manufactured by the other two classes. It is 
the product which we complain of coming from these divisions, 
all of which fall under the one general class—those people who 
are being supported wholly or in part by the State or country. 
And that product, cheaply put upon the market, produces a 
demoralizing effect on the commerce and free labor to which 
I have referred. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The title of 
this bill is “A bill to prohibit the importation and entry of 
goods, wares, and merchandise made in whole or in part by 
convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in whole or in part 
from materials which have been made in whole or in part or 
in any manner manipulated by convict or prison labor.” 

The first section of the bill is— 

That all goods, wares, and merchandise produced in whole or in part 


by convict, pauper, or 1 — 5 labor, or in the production of which con- 
vict, pauper, or prison labor has been emplo: 


spar * Eituer Srey or ig 
rectly, in any manner and for any „ no 
entitled to entry at any of the 1 of the United States, and the 
importation thereof is hereby pro ted. 


And so forth. Section 9, defining paupers, provides— 

That the term “ pauper,” as used in this act, shall be limited to those 
persons who are held or confined in eleemosynary institutions at the 
public expense in whole or in part. 

Now there is no dispute—the matter having been settled long 
ngo and having been ruled one way so often that there can not 
be any mistake about it—that where one subject matter is men- 
tioned—one class, and only one—you can not add others, but if 
more than one are mentioned, then you can add others. The 
only case of this kind that the Chair remembers haying ruled 
on himself was the cotton-futures case. 

The only difficulty about the rule is in applying it. If it were 
not for section 9 of this act, defining a pauper, the Chair would 
hold that this motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] to recommit with instructions is in order. But when 
you read the whole bill and listen to the arguments pro and con 
it is clear to the mind of the Chair that the one thing that this 
bill seeks to do is to shut out what might be called State- 
expedited manufactured articles; that is, where the State pays 
part of the cost. 

The contention of the labor people has always been, as I 
understand it, that their objection is not to conyict-made goods 
per se. That is not what they object to. They object to convict- 
made goods because the conyict-made goods may be made so 
much more cheaply by the aid of the State, or county, or what- 
ever it happens to be, than they could be made by free labor; 
and, therefsre, free labor can not compete with convict labor. 


That is the whole of the contention, and the intent of this bill 
goes to that, and to that alone. 

The Chair thoroughly agrees with the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Maxx] on the proposition that no sane man would under- 
take to put convicts and paupers on the same moral plane. It 
is a misfortune to be poor, and the poorer you are the greater 
the misfortune. But the intent of this bill is clearly to prohibit 
the importation into this country of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise or anything of the sort that is made by laborers who 
do not receive the wages of free labor, but who are in some way 
assisted by the State. 

In addition to that, while it has nothing to do with the par- 
liamentary point, the popular acceptation of “ pauper labor” in 
this country has been that class of labor in foreign countries 
which receives less wages than the American laborers get. There 
have been all sorts of tales told about what the wages of work- 
men in foreign countries are—some of them true and some of 
them not true—for political effect. But this bill defines what 
“a pauper” is for the purposes of this act. 

I may be permitted to say that I am as much opposed to 
“ child labor,” as we use that term, as any living man. 

There is one other remark that might be pertinent and that is 
if this Mann amendment were adopted it would practically put 
an end to commerce. So the Chair rules it out of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I offer a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Mann] 
offers a privileged motion. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. MANN. They have got beyond that point. 
en re LEWIS of Maryland. I was on the floor asking recog- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The motion ought to have been made a 
while ago. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has not the gentleman the right to offer 
that, even though the previous question is ordered? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; of course. But that has nothing to do 
with it. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Maxx's motion: 

I move to recommit the bill H. R. 14330 to the Committee on Labor, 
with instructions to that committee to report said bill back forthwith, 
ie = * 9 — 4 atte th rd t,“ the following words: 
“py children under the age of 14 years er. SROIN 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. FOWLER. I make a point of order on the amendment, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order on the amendment that has just been offered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard for a 
moment on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this was the amendment that 
was offered last Wednesday by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. KELLEY], and, after a much more extended debate on the 
point of order even than has been had before the Speaker this 
morning, it was held to be in order by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Fosrrer]. It has usually been 
considered, where a proposition was presented in Committee of 
the Whole and a point of order was made upon it and the propo- 
sition was held to be in order, that the Speaker would not 
reverse that ruling. It is entitled to a considerable amount of 
weight. It is true, the Speaker has the power to reverse the 
ruling. It is true that when the original amendment was offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] and held to be 
in order, no one had yet figured out the political effect of 
voting upon the amendment; but after it was offered all the 
gentlemen on the Democratic side of the House, or most of 
them, vigorously opposed the proposition, and this morning 
they come in and argue and plead with the Speaker, who I do 
not think would be purposely biased for political effect or other- 
wise. And yet it is very difficult sometimes eyen for as great 
a Speaker as the present occupant of the chair not to be some- 
what influenced by the political effect, so earnestly urged by all 
of the gentlemen on the side of the House which made him 
Speaker. 

When the original proposition was presented, that did not 
enter into the consideration of the question. I do not think 
that the Speaker should now hold out of order, on a motion to 
recommit, an amendment which, after full discussion of the 
subject, was held to be in order by the gentleman selected by 
the Speaker to preside over the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union while this bill was under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I had already made 
the point of order. Now I rise to inquire the status of my 
motion for the pryvious question. 

The SPEAKER. We have passed that point, anyway. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I desire to make a few sug- 
gestions in regard to the point of order and the amendment 
that has been offered. My colleague [Mr. Mann] has stated 
that this matter was thoroughly discussed in Committee of the 
Whole and put, properly, to the Chairman of that committee. 
I deny that statement. It was not made clear to the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole that the purpose of this bill 
was to protect one class of labor against another class; that is, 
to protect free labor against the labor that is confined in public 
institutions. No doubt it was only a question in his mind 
whether one class or two classes of labor were referred to in 
the bill; and if it had been made clear to him, which it was 
not—I regretted afterwards that I did not make an attempt 
myself to make it clear, as I understood it—that this bill was 
for the purpose of protecting free labor against labor in public 
institutions, or that class of labor that is given assistance by 
the State, no doubt the Chairman would have held the amend- 
ment out of order. For that reason, I do not think the Speaker, 
under the circumstances, should be influenced by what hap- 
pened in Committee of the Whole. The argument then was 
not as lucid and clear as it has been made to-day; for the 
reason, I suppose, that it was thought the Chairman would 
probably understand it without any prolonged argument. The 
gentleman speaks about playing politics in regard to this. I 
will say that I am.on record as to this amendment being 
wrongly applied to a bill of this kind, and that it should not be 
given favorable consideration for that reason. While the other 
side of the House succeeded in fooling the working people for 
a number of years, I do not believe they can fool them into 
thinking that those who vote against applying this amendment 
to this bill are opposed to the prohibition of child labor. Such 
an amendment would mean the defeat of this bill. It applies 
it in a way never thought of before. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not fear to go on record on any position that I take 
in regard to any sort of legislation. If I am not properly under- 
stood by my constituents, that is something which I can not 
help; but this amendment does not properly apply, and should 
not have been held-in order, and it should not be held in order 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MANN. Before the Chair rules, will the Chair permit me 

_ to quote to him the decision of the Chairman in Committee of 
the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. On this precise amendment, on page 5420 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, under date of March 18, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] in the chair, ruled as follows: 


The Chair thinks that in this bill the committee enumerated the class 
of persons whose labor was to be restricted from entry into the United 
States, and under the rule which has been cited we have in this bill 
already convict and pau per labor, making two classes, and the Chair 
toks it is germane to add another, and therefore overrules the point of 
order. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has a very high opinion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], and this is simply a 
difference of opinion as to whether the bill relates to two differ- 
ent classes or one class of labor. The Chair remembers a cér- 
tain oceasion when, on the free-list bill, a distinguished Mis- 
sourian, who was chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
ruled one way, and ruled correctly, as far as that was concerned. 


When we got back into the House the gentleman from Illinois 


[Mr. Mann] moved to recommit, and stated that the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole had ruled one way, but that he 
would rather have the ruling of the Speaker. The Chair dis- 
likes very much to disagree with the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union [Mr. Foster], but 
under the ruling which the Chair made about 15 minutes ago he 
is compelled, unless he has changed his mind in the meantime, 
which he has not, to rule this motion to recommit out of order. 

Mr. MANN. Lrespectfully appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I move to lay that appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. MANN. And on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] moves to lay that appeal on the table. 
On that the gentleman from Illinois demands the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 229, nays 112, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 87, as follows: 


Brown, N. Y. 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, III. 
Bulkley 


Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donohoe 


Adair 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Barchfeld 
Blackmon 


rey 
Donovan agsdale 
Dool Humphreys, Miss. fe ney 
Doolittle Igoe Raker 
Doremus Jacoway Rauch 
Doughton Johnson, Ky. Rayburn 
riscoll Johnson, S. C. Reed 
Dupré Keatin Rothermel 
Kennedy, Conn, ouse 
Eagle Kettner Rubey 
Edw: Key, Ohio Rucker 
Elder indel Russell 
Estopinal Kinkead, N. J. Sabath 
Evans Kirkpatrick Saunders 
„ Baa 
ergusson onop omridge 
Ferris Laza Shackleford 
Fields Lee, Ga. Shar; 
Finley Lee, Pa. Sherley 
Fi rald Lesher Sherwood 
FitzHenry Lever ims 
Flood, Va. Levy Sisson 
Floyd, Ark. Lewis, Md. Smith, Tex. 
Fowler eh Stanley 
Francis Linthicum Stephens, Miss. 
Gallagher Lloyd Stephens, Nebr. 
Gard Lobeck Stephens, 8 
Gardner Logue Stevens, N. H 
Garner Loner; Stone 
Garrett, Tenn. McAndrews Stout 
Garrett, Tex. McClellan Stringer 
eorge McCoy 5 
Gerry McDermott rt 
Gilmore McGillicuddy Ta cott; N. Y. 
Gittins McKellar Tavenner 
Glass ire, Nebr. Taylor, Ark. 
Godwin, N. C. Mahan Taylor, N. X. 
Goldfogle Metz Ten Eyck 
Gordon Mitchell Thomas 
Gorman Montague Thompeon, Okla. 
Goulden organ, Tribble 
Graham, M, Morrison Underhill 
Gray Murray, Mass. Vaughan 
Gre: Murray, O Vollmer 
Griffin Neeley, Kans. Walker 
Gudger Neely, W. Va. Walsh 
Hamlin O'Brien Watkins 
Hammond 5 Watson 
Hard O Hair Webb 
Harrison Padgett Whaley 
Hart Page, N. C Whitacre 
Ha Palmer ite 
Helm Park Williams 
Hen Patten, N. Y. Wilson, Fla, 
Hensley Peters, Mass. Wingo 
Hill Peterson Young, Tex. 
Holland Phelan 
Houston Pou 
Hughes, Ga. Quin 
NAYS—112. 
French Kiess, Pa. Roberts, Mass. 
Gillett Rowland, J.R. Rogers 
Good Langham Scott 
Graham, Pa. Langley Sells 
Green, lowa Lenroot Shreve 
Greene, Mass. Lewis, Pa. Sinnott 
Greene, Vt. Lindbergh Slemp 
gaos indquist Sloan 
Guern McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Hamilton, Mich. McLaughlin Smith, J. A 
Hamilton, N. Y. MacDonald Smith, Saml. W, 
Haugen Manahan tafford 
Hawley Mapes Steenerson 
Hayes Miller Pap ences Cal, 
He Mondell Sutherland 
Hin Moore Temple 
Hinebaugh Morgan, Okla. Thomson, III. 
Howell Morin ‘Towner 
Hulin Moss, W. Va. Treadway 
Hump Wash. Mott Vare 
Johnson, Utah Murdock Volstead 
Johnson, Wash, Nolan, J. I. Wallin 
8 5 orton Walters 
Keister Parker illis 
— — Mich. Payne Winslow 
Kelly, Pa. Peters, Me. Woodruff 
Kennedy, Iowa Platt Woods 
Kennedy, R. I Plumley Young, N. Dak. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Foster Kreider Mann 
NOT VOTING—S87, 
Clark, Fla Hayden McGuire, Okla. 
Claypool Heflin Madden 
Connelly, Kans. Helvering Maher. 
Connolly, Iowa Hobson Martin 
Copley Howard Merritt 
Crisp Hoxworth Moon 
Cullop Hughes, W. Va. Moss, Ind, 
Davenport J oora Nelson 
Dillon Ken Oldfield 
Fairchild Kinkaid, Nebr. O'Leary 
‘ordney Korbly O’Shaunessy 
oeke Ta Folk Paige, Mass. 
Goodwin, Ark. lette Patton, Pa 
amill Engle Porter 
Loft Post i 
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Powers Rupley Stedman Townsend 
Prouty Slayden Stevens, Minn, Tuttle 
Reilly, Conn. Small Switzer Underwood 
Reilly, Wis. Smith, Md. Talbott, Md, Weaver 
Richardson Smith, Minn, lor, Ala. Wilson, N. Y, 
Riordan Smith, N. X. Taylor, Colo. Witherspoon 
Roberts, Nev. Sparkman cher 


So the appeal was laid on the table. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. Unprewoop with Mr. MANN. 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. Famonunp. 

Mr. Abausox with Mr. SreveNs of Minnesota. 

Until further notice: 

. ADAR with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

. BLACKMON with Mr. Burxe of South Dakota. 

. Burnett with Mr. CALDER. 

. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. COPLEY. 

. CLAYPOOL with Mr. DILLON. 

. Connotty of Iowa with Mr. Kinxam of Nebraska. 

. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. LAFFERTY, 

. Harpwick with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Haypen with Mr. La FOLLETTE. 

. Herrin with Mr. BUTLER. 

. Howard with Mr. McGurrr of Oklahoma. 

. Tatnorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT, 

. Moon with Mr. NELSON. 

„ RELLY of Connecticut with Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. 
. SLaypen with Mr. PORTER. 

. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. POWERS. 

„SMALL with Mr. Pnourx. 

. SPARKMAN with Mr. Surra of Minnesota. 

. Srepaanw with Mr. Rorerts of Nevada. 

. Foster with Mr. SWITZER. 

. CANTRELL with Mr. RUPLEY. 

. CrarK of Florida with Mr. Kremer. 

. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. Mappen (transferable). 
Dall with Mr. MARTIN. 

„ TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
. OLDræ with Mr. Parrox of Pennsylvania. 

„MANN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I haye a general 
pair with the gentleman from Alabama, Mr, UNDERWOOD. I 
therefore wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Many, and he answered 
* Present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis of Maryland, a motion to reconsider 
the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN OF OFFICERS AND 

ENLISTED MEN, WAR WITH SPAIN, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees, 

Mr, KEBY of Ohio (when the Committee on Pensions was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 13044. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up the bill 
from the Committee on Pensions, of which the Clerk will read 
the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13044) to pension widow and minor children of any 
officer or man who served in the War with Spain or Philippine 
insurrection. 

i The SPEAKER. Automatically the House will resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, pending going into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, I desire to see if we can not get some agree- 
ment as to the time for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any suggestion to make? 
z Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we have two 

ours, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate upon this bill be lim- 
ited to two hours, one half to be controlled by himself and the 
other half by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SELLS]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I do not know 
whether there is anyone who wants to be heard in debate upon 
this side or not. I think we had better not limit debate until 
we find out. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I have no objection. My only reason in 
trying to arrange for time is that a year ago substantially the 
same bill as this was debated on calendar Wednesday for two 
or three days. It was thoroughly considered, and passed the 
House with almost a unanimous vote. I take it that there are 
not many in the House at this time who want to discuss it. 


Mr. MANN. If they do not care to discuss the bill, then it 
will not take much time. But there are many new Members in 
the House. It is a new House, and there may be some who 
want to be heard. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman think that if we omit 
general debate it will expedite the passage of the bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I think so. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is well known that this 
bill was to be called up, and if any Members wanted time they 
ought to haye said so before now. Does the gentleman on the 
other side suggest a longer time? 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to go into committee and find 
out how the thing stands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the gentleman from Maryland will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union with Mr. LINTHICUM 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill H. R. 13044, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13044) to pension widow and minor children of an 
officer or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or Philip. 


pine insurrection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

770 . aut the bill been read? 

r. 0 o. No. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the bill be read, as it is short and will not take much time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That from and after th h! ct if 
any officer or enlisted man who seryed 90 days ere is te Anny, 
dee dering e wish Beaks e pee e OF 

or „ 
between e 27. 1898, > 1903, inclusive, and who has been 


and July 
honorabl refrom, has died or shall hereafter die leavin, 


a widow, without means of su 

an actual net income not ex 

child or children under the age of it 

proof of her husband’s dea 
0 


result of his or Navy service, be placed the pensi 11 
the date of the ing of her P — Fa ae at the 


of at, and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, leavin: 
a man under the a = 
un e 


9 nently helpi the pension shall uring 
life of said child of during U e Sieablitty, a i 
commence from the date o application 


be deemed lty of a nor, 
for each every offense, be fined not 9 
at 3 labor not exceeding two years, or both, 
cour ; 
The following committee amendments were read: 
On page 1, the title of the bill to be amended so as to read as 


“To pension widows and minor children of officers and enlisted men 
who served in the War with Spain and Philippine insurrection.” 
2 wore 6 and 7, strike out, after the word volunteer,“ “ dur- 
War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection.” 
age 1, line 9, after the word “inclusive,” to insert “service to be 
computed from date of enlistment to date of discharge, including all 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, this bill is designed to 
pension the widows and minor children of officers and enlisted 
men who served 90 days or more in the Army and Navy or 
the Marine Corps of the United States either as regulars or 
yolunteers during the War with Spain or Philippine insur- 
rection between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, and 
who were honorably discharged therefrom. In amended form 
the bill grants $12 monthly to the widow of an honorably dis- 
charged soldier or sailor who served during the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection during her widowhood, 
and $2 a month for each minor child under the age of 16 years, 
provided, however, that the widow shall have married the 
soldier prior to the passage of this act. The pension is lim- 
ited to such widow who is without means of support other 
than her daily labor and who has not an actual net income 


exceeding $250 a-year. 
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The policy of this Government in the granting of pensions is 
obvious, and I am sure the membership of this House stands 
ready to do what may be proper and right and just in caring 
for the widows and orphans of soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War and the Philippine insurrection. 

The soldiers themselyes are not asking for legislation wherein 
they might personally benefit. It is more important, in fact, 
for a soldier to have his widow and children cared for than to 
have a pension himself, : 

This bill is not lavish, It is not generous. It is simply ordi- 
nary justice. It merely puts the widows of the Spanish and 
Philippine Wars on the same footing with those of the Civil, 
Indian, and Mexican Wars. The United States Government 
has always maintained a high plane of financial honor and has 
never considered the size of its debts but only the question of 
whether they were just. If just, they should be paid at any 
cost. The sum required is comparatively insignificant for so 
great and wealthy a nation as ours. At the outside, the esti- 
mated cost would not be over $2,500,000. 

This seems a negligible amount at a time when we are appro- 
priating money by the millions for the construction of railroads, 
public buildings, the building of highways, and the like. All the 
projects may be meritorious, the money may be well spent, but 
this is a debt this Government owes. 

A pension to the widows and orphans of the Spanish and 
Philippine Wars is a legitimate debt, the payment of which is 
urgent, and I hope there will be no delay about the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Merely as a matter of information for my- 
self, may I ask the gentleman in what respect this bill differs 
from the pension law under which the widows and children of 
men who fought in the Civil War and Mexican War receive 
pensions? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. If this bill passes, it will be substantially 
the same, with the exception that there is a dependent clause in 
this bill, which provides that the widow shall not have an in- 
come exceeding $250 a year. 

Mr. HARRISON. The provisions are practically the same? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Substantially the same. 5 

Mr. HARRISON. It now requires separate bills in order that 
dependents of soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-American War 
may receive pensions. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The widow of a Spanish War veteran or 
member of the Regular Establishment, in order to secure a pen- 
sion, must prove that the disability of the soldier is the result 
of his Army service, in order to secure a pension at the Bureau 
of Pensions; otherwise the only relief that can be secured must 
be secured by a private act. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under this bill what does the gentleman 
estimate the appropriation will have to be? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. At the very outside, not exceeding 
$2,500,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The first year? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio.. No. Gentlemen will note in reading from 
the report that that matter is set out clearly. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman inform me how many men 
pie served in the Spanish-American War would be affected by 

is act? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. About 434,000, all told. That would 
include those in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine in- 
surrection, and the Boxer uprising. 

Mr. SABATH. It would include all of those? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; those serving between April 21, 1898, 
and the close of the war, July 4, 1902. 

Mr. SABATH. And I understand the gentleman to say that 
all it would cost would be about $2,500,000? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. This is a widows’ bill. 

Mr. SABATH. That will be about the first year? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. No; that matter is all set out in the 
report. In about three years we figure the number of claims 
that would be adjudicated would run into $2,500,000. 

Mr. SABATH. And the gentieman is under the impression 
that if this bill is passed it would eliminate a great many of 
these private pension bills? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. ‘There is no question about that. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘That are introduced and brought into the 
House every few days? í 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. It would eliminate practi all of the 
special pension bills for widows. 


or i 


Mr. SABATH. And it would take care of all of those who 
are deserving and in need and who are entitled to support? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Without bringing in a special bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, that will include also any sol- 
diers of the Regular Army who served in the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine insurrection, or the Boxer uprising? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; if they served during that time—be- 
tween April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does the gentleman mean to say that all 
soldiers of the Navy and Army who were enlisted previous to 
the time of the Spanish-American War, whether they served 
or whether they were located in Alaska, would be entitled to 
have their widows receive a pension under this act? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. No; only those who were in those services, 

Mr. TRIBBLE. How does the gentleman make the distinc- 
tion? The bill makes no distinction. There is no distinction 
in the bill as to whether the man was in the service or not. 
Suppose the man was on the Arkansas, stationed in China, and 
he did not participate in this war at all, but was enlisted in 
the service? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. There were just a few of those soldiers— 
just a handful. It would be an exceedingly difficult matter to 
draw a bill to exclude that few number. Those men now who 
are in the regular establishment, if they can prove their dis- 
ability is the result of service, are entitled to a pension under 
the general law. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I appreciate that, but now it is proposed to 
include the widows of all these soldiers who were in the service 
at that time. Let us take the Army, for instance. Only a part 
of the Army went to Cuba, but they were all enlisted at the 
time. Some of them might have been in Wyoming. Would the 
widows of those soldiers be entitled to pension under this bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Practically ihe entire Army at one time 
or other between those two dates was engaged in warfare either 
in Cuba or the Philippines or in the Boxer uprising—nearly 
all of them. There were a few stationed up around Alaska who 
were not engaged during the war, but outside of those a very 
small number. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Let us take the officers in the Army and 
Navy. The Government sends them to West Point or An- 
napolis. They enter for the purpose of serving the country 
in war both upon the land or the sea; that is what they enter 
for. They are paid in time of peace large salaries and held 
in reserve for war. Tell me why pension the man for service 
for which he has been paid year by year to render war service. 
Why should they be paid a pension the same as a man who 
enlisted from the State of South Carolina for the purpose of 
serving in the Spanish-American War as a volunteer, a man 
who left his farm or other occupation and gave voluntary 
service, with patriotic motives and not as a life profession? 
The Navy or Army officer follows his profession as a soldier. 
He is paid for it, and when war comes he is supposed to pay 
back to the Government by service. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I do not care to discuss that particular 
phase of the question. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I am asking that question, and I think I 
am entitled to know. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I decline to answer; that is not material. 

Mr. TRIBBLE.. It is material; it is a material part of the 
bill, and I am perfectly willing to support a bill here that will 
pension the volunteer soldier and his widow. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think there is very little opposition to this 
bill on the floor of this House—I have found none—but I would 
like to ask the gentleman about this amendment. In the first 
section of the bill I desire to know just what is meant by the 
amendment in line 9, which reads as follows: 

Service to be computed from the date of enlistment to the date of 
discharge, including all furloughs. 

What is the reason for the inclusion of that amendment, if I 
may have the attention of the gentleman. 

1 The gentleman refers to the part in 
talies? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Well, those people were furloughed with- 
out their consent—that is, a large number of them were. Now, 
the War Department recognizes furloughs as part of the time 
of a soldier, and he is paid for the time he is furloughed, but 
that time is not computed at the Pension Department in the 
way of pensioning a soldier. These soldiers are subject to call 
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while on this forced furlough; they are still under military 
control, and if they should leave without permission they 
would be court-martialed. In view of this fact I am of the 
opinion that the construing official of the Pension Bureau 
should recognize this time and it should be computed as part 
of his military service. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, there is even more than the furlough 
included in the amendment. It says: 

The service to be computed from date of enlistment to date of dis- 
charge, 

Mr. HULINGS. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
purpose of that amendment is to provide for the time they 
served. Under some regulation the time served abroad counts 
double; and to prevent any ambiguity or uncertainty about 
how the 90 days—I believe that is the limit—shall be counted, 
they count the date of enlistment to date of discharge. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill and the committee, as I understand it, 
changed this bill by putting in a proviso which was not in the 
other bill which passed a year or two ago, to get around a 
decision of the Interior Department with reference to fur- 
loughed soldiers who, because of not counting the time they 
were furloughed, did not get a pensionable status by reason of 
not having served 90 days, because the time they were furloughed 
was taken away from them, and the men affected by this pro- 
viso were not furloughed in the ordinary sense of that term— 
they were sent home because there was nothing for them to do, 
subject, however, to the call of duty at any time. The decision 
to which I refer is in the well-known case of Joseph J. Peasley, 
where it was held— 

Absence on furlough being incompatible with the rendition of such 
actual military service as is requi by the acts of June 27, 1890, and 
February 6, 1907, the period so spent must be deducted in computing 
the length of military service rendered pensionable under said acts. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the gentleman have the figures as to 
what will be the effect of this amendment? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The Interior Department, or rather the 
report of the expert in the Bureau of Pensions, states that there 
are 98 officers and 3,315 enlisted men. 


The number of claims filed by widows and dependents based upon 
service during the Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection is 
14,614; and the number of widows and dependents who have been 
granted pensions on account of such service 7,122. The number of 
widows on the roll on account of the service above named on June 30, 
1911, was 1,217, and the number of minor children 326. The number 
of widows’ claims which have been rejected is 4,705. In the number 
rejected there are no doubt included many claims which have been re- 
jected the second or third time upon the submission of additional evi- 
fence, i een the actual number of rejections would be somewhat less 

an that given. 

From statistics gathered from various sources as to the average num- 
ber of marriages each year and the ascertained death rates at certain 
ages it is estimated that the number of widows and minors who would 

robably be entitled to pension under this bill, should it be enacted into 
law, would be between 10,000 and 15,000. If the number should be 
as high as 15,000, the cost of the bill would be approximately $2,500,000 
p annum within a few years after the passage thereof, It is evident, 

owever, that the cost would increase from year to year for a number 
of years on account of the death of those who rendered service who 
would leave widows and minor children surviving who would be entitled 
to pension under the proposed act. 

_ Mr. WILLIS. By the amendment? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. , Not 4,000, because many of the 4,000 were 
rejected in the Pension Bureau because they could not show the 
disability of the husband or father or son was due to service 
in the Army. They were rejected, and some of them were re- 
jected more than once. I think some were rejected three or 
four times; so out of the 4,000 they probably got something 
about 3,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman thinks 3,000 would be in- 
cluded in the provision in reference to furloughs? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No. Somewhat more than that number 
would be affected by the furlough amendment or proyiso. 

Mr. WILLIS. What are the figures in regard to that? 

Mr. ANSBERRT. Ninety-eight officers and 3,315 enlisted 
men—— 

Mr. WILLIS. How many? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Thirty-three hundred and fifteen enlisted 
men and 98 officers, or a total of 3,413, who enlisted in the sum- 
mer of 1898 for the War with Spain were furloughed, not at 
their instance, but in spite of themselves; and, as I have stated 
before, were compelled to hold themselves in readiness subject 
to a call to return to the service. 

Mr. WILLIS. This amendment saves them? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Exactly; and these soldiers were in a 
different class from the soldier who asked for a furlough for 
the purpose of going home. These men were furloughed in spite 
of themselves. They had no particular service to perform; so 
they were sent home pending the time their services might be 
needed. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY, I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I have yielded to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, and will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Have the Spanish War Veterans approved this 
bill? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I understand that the Spanish-American 
War Veterans have approyed this bill, and not only the Spanish 


War Veterans, but it has been approved by the Grand Army of 


the Republic veterans of the Civil War. That is my understand- 
ing. Now I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I understand this bill, the mere fact 
that a man served a certain length of time 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Ninety days. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ninety days, and that his widow married 
him before this bill passed, or if he had a child 16 years old 
when he dies, without any proof connecting his death with the 
service, then the widow is entitled to a pension and the child 
is entitled to a pension, regardless of the cause of his death, 
He may be executed as a criminal or he may—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Oh, yes; afterwards. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No matter, if a man served 90 days, and 
he dies now from any cause, whether from violence or anything 
else, say natural causes or disease, the mere fact that she is a 
widow of a soldier who served 90 days in the war and has not 
$250 entitles her to a pension? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is partially right. In other words, 
it puts the widows and dependent children, or other dependents, 
if they be parents, of Spanish-American War veterans on the 
same plane as the dependents of soldiers of every other war 
that we have ever had in this country. In no case do children, 
8 insane or helpless invalids, get a pension after they 
are 16, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Do they not have to prove a service-origin 
disease when a soldier dies when they apply for a pension? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Not any more, except in the case of a 
Spanish-War veteran's widow, and that is what this bill seeks 
to remedy. Of course it is possible to get a pension or an in- 
crease of pension under the old law, and then, of course, the 
question is as to whether the disability is of service origin. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the gentleman has overstated the mat- 
ter just a little. This does not simply put the Spanish-American 
War widows on the same basis as the widows of Civil War 
veterans, but there is an additional restriction. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. In other words, they must prove that they 
are dependents. I thank my colleague for the suggestion. 

Mr. BUTLER. And is not that the only distinction between 
the status of a Spanish-American War widow and the widow 
of a soldier of the Civil War? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. A $250 limit? 

Mr. ANSBERRY, Yes. Other than that they will have the 
same status as the widows or dependents of every other soldier 
of every other war that we ever engaged in. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman knows I am entirely friendly 
to the bill. I wanted to know what the reason was for the 
amendment in lines 6 and 7, where the words “during the War 
with Spain or the Philippine insurrection” are supposed to 
be stricken out, and in place thereof certain other language 
inserted. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I suppose that was for the reason that the 
committee wanted to include the widows and dependents of 
the soldiers who were killed in the Boxer rebellion in China 
also, and this service is not described in the language just read, 
and which was stricken out and the necessary proviso included 
to accomplish this object. 

Mr. WILLIS. Has the gentleman any indication of the 
number included in that? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No; not exactly. Of course, necessarily 
there were not very many. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The number was comparatively small. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Boxer insurrection was in the summer 
of 1900. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman is usually correct, and I 
think he is in this instance. 

Mr. BUTLER. It comes within the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; within the time limitations in the 
bill. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in opposition 
to this measure. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman can get time. 
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Mr. DIES. I thought you had yielded the floor. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No; I have not. I want to yield the floor 
for two minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], and then I will yield to him. 

Mr. DIES. I am not asking the gentleman from Ohio for 


Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman is very fortunate in not 
asking me, because I do not believe I would give it to him. 

Mr. DIES. I do not think he has a right to give it to any- 
body. When he gets through with the floor I will demand 
recognition in my own right. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. As to my right to yield of my time, the 
gentleman is mistaken. The reason I do this is because the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] advised me he 
had to leave, and wanted to speak for two or three minutes. 
That is the only reason. 

Mr. DIES. With the understanding that I may have the 
floor at the end of two minutes 

Mr. ANSBERRY. At the end of two minutes. I want to 
proceed, and will proceed until the hour is exhausted. 

Mr. DIES. When the gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
the floor I want the floor in my own right. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield to me for one 
question? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] for a question, and in that way he can 
get the time he desires. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Ohio agree with me that the committee is to be congratulated? 
I am sure that he does. 

I am glad that the Committee on Pensions has brought this 
bill before us in season. At last there seems to be a good 
prospect that it will become a law before the Sixty-third Con- 
gress expires next March. Owing to our dilatoriness in the 
last Congress we have been the occasion of a good deal of 
unnecessary privation in the case of many Spanish War widows. 
I am sorry that the committee retained the clause in the bill 
which forbids a Spanish War widow her pension if she has an 
income of more than $250 per year outside of what she may 
earn, Many a good woman of my age has no earning capacity 
at all, and yet, if she has an income of over 69 cents per day, 
she is not pensionable under this bill. Personally, I believe 
that $365 would be a much better figure than $250 for the limit 
of income. Unless a war widow has resources of more than a 
dollar a day outside of what she may earn, I think she ought to 
get a pension. In fact, at heart I am not sure that it is right 
to discriminate at all between soldiers’ widows, rich or poor. 

However, no cheeseparing spirit animated the committee in 
providing this $250 limit. I realize as well as anyone that men 
in charge of a bill are more afraid of a sidetrack than of any- 
thing else. It may be true that this bill would be side-tracked in 
the Senate if it carried too big an expenditure. Possibly the 
chairman may decide that he can permit an increase of the 
income limit to $365 without endangering this bill. At all 
events, I hope so. 

Now, just a word to those gentlemen who say that we Con- 
gressmen are catering for the votes of “bloodless heroes.” The 
Spanish War was very real to us who took part, even if it 
seemed a pleasing diversion to those who read their newspapers 
in the shirt-sleeved ease of the hammock. Most soldiers of the 
Spanish War, it is true, did not have the chance to hear the 
hum of a hostile bullet; yet how few escaped the close contact 
of the pestilential camp. Is there one of us who did not stand 
face to face with his own descent into the valley of the 
shadow of death? Is there one of us to whom it was not a 
daily pain to watch a comrade borne to his last long home? 
Heroes we never pretended to be, nor will our widows be 
lreroines. We are plain men who have given our countrymen an 
overflowing measure; that is all. If our countrymen will give 
our widows a modest pittance after we are gone we shall feel 
that the Nation is not forgetful of the unstinted gift which we 
showed our readiness to bestow. - 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that with the committee and all interested 
in pension legislation, that in carrying out the well-known policy 
of the country, they are to be congratulated upon the fact that 
the Members of this House have at last awakened to the ery 
of the widows of these men who, going out as mere boys some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, acconiplished the things we set ont 
to do, and, unfortunately, a good deal more; because in a meas- 
ure, I think, we violated the agreement which we made with 
the world that it was not a war of aggression; that it was not 
a war in which we sought to increase our real-estate holdings, 
either on this continent or on any other. I assume that, at the 
time when our statement of policy was declared to the world 


in reference to this war, we did not intend that statement to 
mean any more than that we would not take Cuba, because we 
did not foresee that which happened; and we took possession 
of the Philippine Islands as a necessary consequence, as it 
afterwards turned out, of that unfortunate part of our history. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. For a question; yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Why do you say we took the Philippine 
Islands as a necessary consequence? We bought them, and 
paid $20,000,000 for them. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Perhaps the gentleman is right. Then 
we have a double title to them—one by conquest and one by 
pu 


Mr. MURDOCK, And that makes a better reason why we 
should never give them up. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. I have not read the bill very thoroughly 
nor the report, but the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY] 
seems to be very familiar with this question. If I understand 
the provisions of the bill, it limits the right to a pension for a 
widow of a soldier of either one of these wars to a service of 
90 days? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, does it make any provision for allow- 
ing a pension where the service is less than 90 days, in case 
the soldier was prohibited from serving a longer time because 
of injury? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Oh, well, the general pension legislation 
how on the statute books takes care of that. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does it in reality take care of this class of 
cases? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Absolutely. There is no doubt about it in 
the world. i 

Mr. FOWLER. I have some doubt about it. That is the 
reason I am asking the gentleman the question. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I assure the gentleman his doubts should 
be dispelled, because there is not any question about it. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the Pension Department always agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio and rule accordingly? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No. If the Pension Department agreed 
with me always, every soldier in my district would be on the 
pension roli when he arrived at a certain age at a rate of 
more than $1 a day. The department, unfortunately for my 
constituents who are veterans, does not agree with me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SABATH. No doubt my colleague from IIlineis [Mr. 
FowLER] has had some experience along that line, and that 
accounts for the fact that he propounds his question in the 
way he does. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. In the event a soldier is shot out of the 
service, as we term it, having served 30 days or 8 days or 1 
day, and goes out of the service as the result of sickness or 
injury received in the service, but did not have 90 days’ service, 
and dies, there is no possible questicn about his widow, under 
existing law, getting a pension of $12 a month. 

Mr. FOWLER. I think that is true. But that applies to 
other classes than the widows of soldiers who served in the 
Spanish-American War and the Philippine insurrection? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman is correct in that. The 
only relief that a soldier’s wife in the Regular Army could get. 
would be by special pension legislation, except for the general 
pension legislation now on the statute books. I think that is 
right. I would not be absolutely certain of that position, how- 
ever. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman think that provision 
of the statute would be extended to the widows of soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War and the Philippine insurrection? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is now the present status of the pen- 
sion law. ‘They are covered by it, beyond question. 

Mr. FOWLER. I do not find it that way. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I wish the gentleman would give me a 
concrete case. Did the gentleman haye a case of that kind 
where he could not get a pension for a soldier’s widow? 

Mr. DIXON. Does the gentleman mean that if a soldier lost 
an arm in the service and died of typhoid fever after the war 
was over his widow could get a pension? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I did not say that. I thought the gentile- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Fow Ler] spoke of a case where a man 
was shot out of the service without having served 90 days in 
the Army. In a case of that kind I maintain that under this 
bill that man’s widow would get 512 per month. 

Mr. FOWLER. Without making proof of the cause of his 
death? $ 
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Mr. ANSBERRY. Absolutely. That is what this bill is for. 

Mr. DYER. Not unless he served 90 days. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. He is put in the same category with the 
man who served 90 days. Is not that the understanding of the 
gentleman from Indiana on that? 

Mr. DIXON. I think he should be, of course, but I doubt that 
this bill as presented has that effect. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Under the law the widow of a Spanish- 
American War veteran may be pensioned if the soldier has died 
of injuries or disease incurred in the service. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; under the existing law, 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I want to know. Now, under 
this bill the widow of a Spanish-American veteran may be pen- 
sioned at $12 a month, regardless of whether the husband died 
in consequence of injuries received in the service or not, pro- 
vided she is dependent. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Absolutely. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the matter of dependency is deter- 
mined by the limit of income, which is fixed at $250 a year? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; if she does not receive more than 
$250 a year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman said, as I understood him a 
few moments ago, that the widows of all the veterans of the 
Civil War were taken care of. I wish we had a bill that would 
reach this class of cases; that is, to pension widows who were 
married to veterans after the year 1890. That is not affected 
by this bill, is it? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That would come from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. I assume that this bill will be 
amended in the Senate, as a similar bill—the so-called Crago 
bill—was amended in the Senate in the Sixty-second Congress. 
As I understand it, the Committee on Pensions in the Senate has 
jurisdiction over all pension legislation, and therefore they could 
with propriety put on an amendment to this bill that would have 
the effect that the gentleman desires. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope so. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is to say, we would move the date 
down to about three years ago. 

Mr. DYER. Does not the gentleman think that ought to go 
as a separate proposition? It is a meritorious one, in my judg- 
ment, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I do not think it is essential that it should 
be considered as a separate proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman does not mean that if that 
provision went on in the Senate and it got through he would 
be opposed to it? 

Mr. DYER. No; but I think it ought to go as a separate 
proposition. But I do not like this idea of riders being placed 
on appropriation bills. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is partially correct. But this could 
not be considered as a rider. Pension legislation, whether it 
be for the widows of the Civil War or widows of the Spanish- 
American War, or any other war, is so nearly akin that there 
is not any reason why that amendment should not be made. 
Tho gentleman’s proposition would be correct if this were an 
appropriation bill. But it is not; it is a general pension bill. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to ask 
him a question on the merits of the bill. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DYER. In his experience has the gentleman had a great 
number of cases of widows seeking pensions as widows of 
Spanish-American War soldiers where the line of demarcation 
was closely drawn or almost obliterated? In other words, has 
he had cases of widows whose husbands died of disabilities 
which no doubt were contracted in the service, but which could 
not be technically proved, and where under the rules pensions 
could not be granted? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That has been my experience. 

Mr. DYER. That is one of the things this bill is for—to take 
care of meritorious cases, is it not? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question, because it anticipates in a measure what we shall 
hear shortly from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries], who 
has repeatedly on this floor, in discussing special pension legis- 
lation, picked out the case of a blind man who was getting $30 
a month and placed that in a deadly parallel with another 
blind soldier who was receiving $50 a month, and then asked 
the question, in the way that only the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas can ask it, Why is it that both of these soldiers 
are not treated alike?” 

Now, the gentleman went to the root of the subject in his 
question, so far as this bill is to meet the demands of many 
Spanish War widows affected. No doubt every man who 


has tried to help some poor woman, the widow of a Spanish 
War soldier, or the dependent mother of a Spanish War 
soldier, has had the same experience that I have had. If that 
soldier boy died from some disease that medical science has not 
been able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Pension 
Bureau was an after effect of typhoid (or malarial) fever 
contracted in the service, from which so many of those poor 
boys suffered, the Pension Bureau has adopted a hard and fast 
rule, and turns down that widow or that mother because of the 
inability of medical men to demonstrate the relationship of the 
fever and the disease from which the soldier died. So all of 
us who have had those cases on our hands have appealed to the 
Pension Committee for relief, but in my experience of nearly 
eight years in this House I have succeeded in getting just one 
special bill through for the relief of one widow so situated. 
For the benefit of some of these gentlemen who think and assert 
that all you have to do in order to get a pension is to file an 
application and establish the fact that the father or brother or 
some distant relative served somewhere for 90 days, I will say 
that I have had a great deal of trouble in getting pensions for 
Spanish War veterans and their dependents in the Pension 
Bureau, but I have had a great deal harder work to get relief 
through the Pension Committee, and because of the fact that 
mine is a common experience for all of us this committee is 
bringing in this general legislation. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The trouble with you was that you did not 
have any proof, was it not? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No. My colleague is mistaken. I had all 
the proof obtainable. 

Mr. GORDON. The law provides that every person who was 
injured or incurred disease in the Civil War is entitled to a 
pension. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is sometimes very hard to prove. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; but I have tried to explain to the 
gentleman that because of the strictness of that rule and be- 
cause of the barrenness of medical testimony to connect up the 
condition of some poor fellow who is a sufferer from some 
trouble that undoubtedly was the aftermath of typhoid or mala- 
rial fever and could not, as I say, prove the connection, it is 
very difficult to get pensions. We all know from experience 
that typhoid fever is very disastrous in its results, and many 
of these boys who suffered from typhoid fever died two or three 
years after they had apparently recovered; and when it was 
sought to prove that they died from the effects of disease con- 
tracted in the service—that is, from typhoid or malarial fever, 
and that perhaps was the case with most of them—the depart- 
ment turned them down because they could not establish the 
relationship between the disease from which they died, in the 
very flower of their youth, and the disease contracted in the 
service. I have mentioned typhoid and malarial fever because 
those are the kinds of cases which I have failed to establish and 
which were the most numerous to which my attention was 
directed. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that 
ordinarily there are no aftereffects from typhoid fever? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, yes; there are. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I know that the aftereffects of typhoid 
fever are as bad as those of almost any disease that can be 
mentioned. 

Mr. GORDON. Why, I have had typhoid fever. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And I think the gentleman shows the effects 
of it. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. ANSBERRY. With all due respect to the gentleman, 
permit me to say that I think he is the exception which proves 
the rule. 

Mr. GORDON. You do not claim that there is any medical 
authority for the statement that typhoid fever has any after- 
effects, do you? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; there is. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Unfortunately medicine is not an exact 
science. We have not reached that certainty in medicine that 
we have in surgery as to cause and effect, but there is an over- 
whelming weight of evidence, the result of actual experience, 
that malarial fever, typhoid fever, and diseases of that char- 
acter are more deadly in their aftereffects than almost any 
other disease, and it is doubtless due to the prevalence of these 
feyers which caused these boys to apply for pensions; but be- 
eause of the difficulty of connecting the aftereffects with the 
disease the Pension Bureau refuses their widows a pension. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the gentleman will not leave that 
question in any doubt. 

Mr. GORDON. If there are any doctors here who know any- 
thing about this question, I should like to hear from them, 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. When men have had some first- 
hand contact with the disease, and when they have seen the effect 
of that disease upon their comrades, they do not have to call in 
a doctor tó justify their own eyesight. 

Mr. GORDON. Doctors ordinarily are the best authority upon 
questions of disease and the effects of disease. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Yes; but I may answer the gen- 
tleman by the application of an old story. One man may see 
another man scratching his head, but he can not tell where it 
itches. [Laughter.] You do not have to call in second-hand 
evidence to prove that sort of thing. When a man was in such 
a splendid physical condition that he was marked Al and 
passed into the service of the United States, and after a run of 
typhoid fever, complicated, as in most instances it was, with 
malaria, and that man comes out a physical wreck, he does not 
have to ask a doctor to testify as to his condition, does he? 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the Army surgeon make a record of 
a man’s physical condition when he is discharged? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The surgeon who is on duty at 
the muster out makes a record of his outward physical condi- 
tion. 

Mr. GORDON. Outward? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Outward physical condition, I£ 
the man has any inward difficulty the surgeon does not diagnose 
it or make a record of it. 

_ Mr. GORDON. Does he not make a record of that, also? 
PA aes GREENE of Vermont. He does not examine him for 

a 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the gentle- 
man ‘rom Ohio, I desire to state that I served 

Mr. GORDON. Are you a doctor? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iama lawyer; but I am almost a doctor, too, 
because of my long pension experience. I served for nearly 10 
years as an examiner in the Pension Office and as a member of 
the Board of Pension Appeals, and my observation there was 
that typhoid fever was one of the most frequent causes of per- 
manent disability. I do not think I am exaggerating when I 
say that there came under my personal observation during 
that period of service hundreds and hundreds of cases in which 
pensionable disability was admitted as a result of typhoid fever, 
and there were many other cases where the question was a 
yery close one as to whether they had established the patho- 
logical connection. [Applause.] In a good many cases that 
were rejected I am satisfied that such pathological connection 
existed, but the soldier was unable, for some cause, to make the 
necessary proof. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. I will answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. I will say that I was examined before I went 
into the service in 1898. 

Mr. MOORE. Was the gentleman in the service? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I was. [Applause.] I was given a good, 
thorough physical examination. I was also rated as being 
examined when I left the service, and I will say 

Mr. GORDON. Were you examined then? 

Mr, WOODRUFF, I was not, and there was not a member 
of my company who was examined. 

Mr. GORDON. The law requires it, does it not? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have nothing to say about what the 
law requires. I am simply telling you the facts. 

Mr. GORDON. If you had any disability and intended to 
apply for a pension you would have been examined. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. But they did not go into the war for the 
purpose of applying for pensions, and their acceptance of their 
discharges which in many instances inaccurately, against 
their interests, described their physical condition is sufficient 
to prove my contention. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will allow me, 
the personal element has been introduced here. I did not 
intend to allude to it. I was in the service in 1898 myself. I 
was almost given up for death with typhoid fever at one time. 
I did not receive any medical examination when I was mus- 
tered out. I was mustered out flat on my bed without any 
medical examination. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. 

Mr. GORDON. I hope the gentleman will yield to me. They 
are directing their remarks to me, and I want to ask a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I hope the gentleman will allow 
me to answer the gentleman’s question, if I may, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Very well; I will yield. 

Mr. GORDON. The question I wanted to ask was of the 
gentleman from Vermont, if he is suffering any disease as the 
result of the typhoid fever? 

Mr. GRDEND of Vermont. I am. 

Mr. GORDON. Is the gentleman drawing a pension? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am. 


Mr. GORDON. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes, The gentleman introduced 
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this personal matter; i was not intending to refer to it. But 
when a man testifies to what he saw and a part of which he 
was, he comes pretty near being something like the old “ clas- 
sical” authority in some things. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Les; but the matter we were discussing was 
the medical question. 

Mr. CLINE... Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CLINE. I want to get back to the bill. I presume that 
the committee in drafting this bill intended to grant pensions 
only to widows and minor children. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. And dependent parents are not included? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No. 

Mr. CLINE. What good reason is there for excluding de- 
pendent parents? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman understands the difference 
between a widow and a dependent father and mother, Possibly 
under the existing law if the son of this dependent father or 
mother died as a result of injury received in the service, or 
Sickness, the dependent father and mother would be taken care 
h If not, no difficulty would be experienced by special legis- 

on. 

Mr. CLINE. Yes; but there are other meritorious cases. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I think there are other meritorious cases, 
but I presume in drawing the bill the committee wanted to do 
it as broadly as possible, and still draw one that they would 
be able to get through. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How large a pension list is the result of 
the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. About $7,000,000 a year, as I am informed 
by a member of the committee, and it is estimated that there, 
will be $2,500,000 more after they are all adjudicated. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Making $10,000,000 more. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Ten million dollars in all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not likely that the roll will increase? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; it will increase, of course. There 
will be a natural increase, the result of men who participated 
in the conflict dying and increasing the number of widows who 
will apply for a pension. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has there been any estimate made by the 
Pension Bureau or the Commissioner of Pensions as to what the 
probable increase will be for the next four or five years? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No. From the yery nature of things 
they could not do that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We had an estimate made and submitted 
two years ago under the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is another story. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was greatly underestimated. They 
estimated it at $20,000,000, and afterwards we had to make up 
a deficiency of $15,000,000; and then appropriate $35,000,000 in 
addition in the regular pension appropriation bill. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I want to say that the gentleman from 
Georgia must recognize the difference in estimating how many 
widows there will be of the soldiers actually engaged in the 
Spanish War and the war in the Philippines and the death of 
old men who would be affected by the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I understand the difficulty. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. And you do not know how many 
widows are going to marry again. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I desire to call attention to two 
features of the bill that have not been mentioned and perhaps 
not observed. First, it provides that the widow of an officer 
shall not receive any more compensation under this act than 
that of an enlisted man. In the second place, it provides that 
no one marrying one of these men after the passage of this act 
shall be entitled to a pension, Hence we need not fear that the 
increase will amount to very much in the end. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York, a distinguished soldier of the Civil War. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have been reading the bill 
and the re rt accompanying it very carefully, and being one 
of the “ boys” of the Civil War, one of three left in this 
House, and more or less familiar with the subject, I want to 
state that the provision placing the annual net income of the 
widow at $250 is a wise one. We had that provision for 40 
years after the Civil War. Another thing, I notice by the 
report that out of 15,000 applications—and I am astonished that 
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there were not more—the Bureau of Pensions have allowed one 
half and the other half have been rejected, abandoned, or are 
pending. I do not anticipate that this is going to increase the 
pension roll very much, and it will relieve Members of Congress 
from having to introduce special bills for deserving cases aris- 
ing from the Spanish War, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
regular organization. Therefore, I am heartily in fayor of the 
bill and hope that it will pass. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the suggestion 
of the gentleman from New York, who rendered such distin- 
guished services in the late Civil War and who is still rendering 
such service to the country in the capacity of a legislator. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barrrerr] stated that the 
estimates made by the Invalid Pensions Committee at the time 
of the Sherwood bill had been exceeded by $35,000,000. The 
gentleman is mistaken, because the total pension bill was not 
increased that amount. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We appropriated $15,000,000 in the de- 
ficiency bill, and then, if the Sherwood bill had not been en- 
acted, we would have appropriated $150,000,000, whereas we 
did appropriate $180,000,000. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. It was not due to that, because the total 
annual amount carried under the Sherwood bill, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Surrwoop] stated on the floor within the 
past 90 days, was something over $20,000,000, and that his esti- 
mate was approximately the right amount. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That was my understanding. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can not help what the understanding of 
the gentleman from Kentucky is; I put in the Recorp the state- 
ment of the estimate of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am referring to the annual increase of 
the amount paid to Civil War soldiers under the Sherwood law 
and not to the total additional amount paid on account of all 
pensions since the passage of that law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. By reason of the passage of the Sherwood 
bill we were compelled to appropriate $15,000,000 in a deficiency 
bill, and then when the regular pension appropriation bill came 
on at the next session, instead of appropriating $150,000,000 we 
had to appropriate $180,000,000. 

Mr. LANGLEY. These two amounts the gentleman mentions 
were not for the same year. The gentleman’s statement is un- 
intentionally misleading. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I would say to the gentle- 
man that as a member of the Committee on Appropriations 
he well knows that there is something over $5,000,000 of a 
surplus of that money which he is now talking about having 
been appropriated. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is a surplus of nearly $6,000,000; 
but as long as I have been asked the question I would like to 
say this. The gentleman was asking with reference to the sur- 
plus. There is an estimated surplus of some $5,700,000; but 
the commissioner, in his testimony before the committee some 
time ago in the hearings upon the appropriation bill, said 
that he probably would have a surplys of $500,000, and for that 
reason we have not reappropriated the $6,700,000 in the bill 
which we will report here in a few days. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the provision in lines 2, 3, and 4, 
on page 2, by which a widow is to receive a pension only in 
ease she is able to show that her income is less than $250 per 
year. It would seem to me that widows of soldiers of the 
Spanish War ought to be put upon the same basis as widows 
of soldiers of the Civil War. And I wish to say that my ex- 
perience in the Pension Bureau with cases arising under the 
act known as the remarried widows’ act, which contains a pro- 
yision of this kind, is that it causes more trouble and more 
annoyance than any other feature of any law that I know of. 

It seems to me that for the reasons I suggest the widows of 
the Spanish War soldiers ought to be put upon the same basis as 
the widows of the Civil War soldiers, and on account of the 
difficulties of arriving at the income and the trouble and annoy- 
ance of it those lines ought to be stricken from the bill. 

Mr, ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan, as to the provisions to which he objects, that 
I do not believe any Member of this House who indorses the 
pension policy of the Government will take a different view 
than does the gentleman from Michigan, generally speaking. 
There is no question that it is a great inconvenience, and it 
causes a good deal of difficulty. It is a source of some ex- 
pense to the Pension Bureau, as well, to ascertain just what the 
income of a widow is whose income is in the vicinity of $250 a 
year. There is no question about that, but in previous pension 
legislation, notably that of the Civil War on widows’ pensions, 


for 40 years the same provision was in the law. It was taken 
out, not for the reason the gentleman urges, although I concede 
that is a strong reason, but as a matter of policy, out of the 
generosity of this Government, in order that no impediment 
might be put in the way of a widow of one of those grand old 
heroes. That is the position of the committee and the position 
of this House, as reflected by the debates whenever this ques- 
tion has been brought up, and it has been discussed many times 
in my service and in the service of the gentleman who has 
propounded the question. It has been said that while we want 
to be as generous as we can with the widows and dependents of 
the veterans of any war, still we must recognize that there are 


limits beyond which we should not go; and I submit to the gen- 


tleman, in all fairness, that any woman who is the widow of a 
Spanish War veteran is in a far different position in point of 
age and ability to get out and earn a living than is the widow of 
a soldier of the Civil War; and, therefore, if a young woman, a 
widow of a Spanish War veteran, has an income of $250 a year 
I submit we should not give her a pension at this time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, much that the gentleman 
says Supports my contention. The experience of the department 
and of all who did business under the old law shows that those 
words were unfortunate. They were troublesome and unjust 
and were stricken from that law. Why should we not profit by 
our experience under that law? As to the attitude of the de- 
partment, as I have seen it, toward the Spanish War soldier, 
while I do not wish to criticize the department severely, it seems 
to me they haye not been entirely fair and they are not as 
kindly disposed toward soldiers and widows of soldiers of the 
Spanish War as they ought to be. Many of the officials and 
examiners of the Pension Bureau are veterans of the Civil War, 
and they look upon the Spanish War simply as a skirmish, and 
they are disposed, it seems to me, to ridicule the claims of Span- 
ish War soldiers. What will be the experience under this very 
provision? It will be found that a widow has a little home, a 
very humble affair, which she is occupying with her children. 
The department demands to know what the annual rental value 
of the property is, and charges it up against her, and it is cal- 
culated as a part of the income, and by such calculation, in- 
cluding items of that kind, if the income is found to reach $250, 
the widow will be denied a pension. For all the reasons I have 
stated and based on what the gentleman himself says, the un- 
fortunate experience of the department and of those who did 
business with it under the old law, I submit the elimination of 
those words in that law ought to lead to the elimination of them 
in this law. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to my 
friend from Michigan, I want to make this suggestion, that the 
number of widows of Spanish veterans who have made appli- 
cations for pensions under the existing law—and I assume that 
nearly all of them who were widows and who had the shadow 
of a claim made such application, because that is the experience 
of the department—was very small, as compared with the total 
number of widows of the veterans of the Civil War. For that 
reason, although they had a great deal of difficulty In establish- 
ing the amount of income of the widow, still they would not 
haye anywhere near as much difficulty in establishing that in 
the case of the widows of Spanish War soldiers, for the reason 
that they are so few in number. Therefore, for the reasons 
which I have stated before, I think the position of the com- 
mittee ought to be sustained, more particularly because these 
women in point of age are far better equipped to go out and 
make a living for themselves than are the women whose aver- 
age age would be beyond 60. If they have an income of $250 
a year, even though it should be reckoned in the way the gen- 
tleman suggests, I think they should be exempted from claim- 
ing a pension under this law. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Les. 

Mr. SABATH. Recognizing the fact that the gentleman has 
devoted a great deal of time and study to this question I would 
not desire to offer an amendment which may not be agreeable to 
the committee, but nevertheless I desire to ask whether the 
committee would not agree to amend so that it would embody 
in this bill also the parents of such soldiers? And I had thought 
in view of the fact that the gentleman himself has plead for the 
old widows, and we know the majority of the widows of these 
Spanish-American soldiers are young women, where in all cases, 
of course, the mothers of these unfortunate boys and soldiers 
are old and many of them are dependent—I have tried fre- 
quently to secure a pension in many of those cases for a de- 
pendent mother or father, but unfortunately I have failed—t 
believe that in a great many instances the parents of these 
boys are entitled to the same consideration as a widow who 
has married such a soldier after the war was over and after 
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he has perhaps been afflicted with disease or misfortune and 
has contracted an ailment from which he can not recover. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I agree with the gentleman in the main, 
and the sentiments he expresses does him proud, but of course 
you can not take care of everyone who should possibly have a 
pension at this time. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, does not the gentleman think that 
justice demands that we should treat the mothers of these boys 
in the same way as we do the widows of these soldiers? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will say to the gentleman that the sol- 
diers themselves and those interested in procuring this legis- 
lation have not taken the advanced position my friend has. 
They are not asking this, I believe they are right in not ask- 
ing this at this time, although my sympathy goes out to the 
people to whom the gentleman refers. As I said before, you 
must put a limit somewhere and it happens to shut these 
people out. That amendment might perhaps defeat the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. So the reason the gentleman gives is that 
he expects he can get the bill through now, but if it should be 
amended there would be danger of the bill passing? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Exactly; in view of the attitude of some 
gentlemen on pension legislation. Now, I congratulate the 
House on the fact that the number that will be affected by 
this bill is the largest number that is consistent with putting 
pension legislation on the statute books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I ask the gentleman if he will accept 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I just ask for one minute 
in view of the fact I referred to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I might proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The question I desire to ask the gentleman 
is if he will accept an amendment to the bill, then the most 
serious objection to the bill will in part be removed. The 
amendment I propose is to strike out, page 1, in line 6, the 
words “ regular or,” and leave it so as to read: J 

Enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States as a volunteer. 

I will support your bill with this amendment proposed and 
certain other amendments I shall propose. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No; that is not fair to the regular soldier. 
It is not fair to the widow of the man who entered the service 
by way of the Regular Army and who was called into action 
with the Volunteers, so called, taken care of in this bill. Any 
man who entered the service of the Federal Government as a 
soldier, and particularly those Regulars who entered between 
April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, went in the same service as 
did these Volunteers who are being taken care of. Why dis- 
criminate against the widow of a soldier because perchance he 
enlisted a few days before war was declared between this coun- 
try and Spain and went in tho Regular department of the Army 
instead of the Volunteer? . 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Make it three months before and I will sup- 
port it. 

Mr. ANSBERRY, Practically every man in the Regular Army 
was called to go to the Boxer uprising in China, the Philippines, 
Cuba, or to some of the camps in the part of this country where 
they contracted these malarial fevers, typhoid fever, and dis- 
eases the aftermath of which so affected their genera] health 
and impaired them, by reason of which they applied for pensions 
and were rejected. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will ask the gentleman this, if it is not 
true that these enlisted officers who have been educated at the 
Naval Academy and at West Point, when they entered the sery- 
ice and were placed on the pay roll of the Government, did 
£o with the understanding that they be supported in time of 
peace and, in return, fight in time of war? They are supported 
sumptuously in time of peace for the reason that they are to 
fight our battles in time of war. That is the reason large sala- 
ries are paid them; that is the reason the United States Gov- 
ernment gives $18,000 each to put them through West Point 
and the Naval Academy. When the Spanish-American War 
came on they were expected to perform the duty for which they 
had been educated, for which the Government had paid, and 
I repeat, why should they be put on the pension rolls? They 
were called upon to render service for which they had been paid. 
The volunteer soldier is different. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will say to the gentleman this: As my 
colleague, a veteran of the Civil War, so well suggested, all 
soldiers are volunteers. The mere fact that he is a regular 


does not detract from the fact that he walked in and signed the 
roll to defend his country, and you can put in that category 
those soldiers who fought in that war. For that reason, while 
I would welcome the gentleman to support this bill, knowing 
his attitude on pension legislation as I do, familiar as I am and 
have been with his attitude, I might say the bitter opposition 
which he has manifested upon the floor in opposing the pensions 
which we grant in the form of special pensions and his opposition 
to the Sherwood bill, manifesting an unalterable opposition to all 
legislation of that character, quite naturally I would make many 
sacrifices to awaken in his breast that latent spark of patriotism 
which would follow his support of this bill, 

But I can not follow the gentleman’s. suggestion even to obtain 
such a desired consummation, 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HULINGS. In lines 14 and 15, on page 2, it says: 


Such pension shall be paid such child or children until the age of 16. 


Now, just what does that comprehend? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I assume that comprehends the regular 
pension of $2 a month which is now granted to the children 
of soldiers who die as a result of injuries contracted in the 
service and which children have not reached the age of 16 
years, 

Mr. HULINGS. I understand. Is it a pension of a widow 
or mother who has died or is it $2 a month to the children? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Two dollars a month additional for each 
child under 16 years of age, as the present pension legislation 
provides. 

Mr. HULINGS. The language in the bill does not say so. 

Mr. WILLIS. It means the same as the present law? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I have no sort of delusion about 
this matter. I do not want to be mistaken for anything that 
is bad, and I particularly do not want to be mistaken for a man 
who is half-witted or of small intelligence. I understand per- 
fectly well you can label any kind of legislation as pension legis- 
lation and pass it through this House. That has been demon- 
strated over and over again. As I stated here on a former occa- 
sion, we gave a pension to a man who was a boy when the war 
was in progress and whose only service consisted of holding a 
Confederate soldier's horse. Just a few weeks ago we gave a 
pension to a man who rendered some sort of service, for 4 
months and 20 days, way back before the Civil War, but the 
service was not for the United States Government. He was 
paid for the service by the State of California, which State, in 
turn, received payment from the Federal Government 54 years 
ago. 

Now, 13 years after that man did that 4 months and 20 days’ 
service he got married, and 54 years after he performed the 
4 months and 20 days’ service, and after his death, you, my 
colleagues, in your magnanimous prodigality in dealing with 
other people’s money, gave the widow a pension for a service 
which her husband had rendered 54 years before, and for which 
he had been paid by the State of California, never having had 
any connection with the service of the Government of the 
United States. Of course, if you would give that sort of a pen- 
sion in that kind of a case, why should you not pass this pen- 
sion bill? Why should you not pass any pension bill? I can 
show you a precedent for any sort of a pension bill you have in 
mind to offer in this House. 

Now, I am occupying this hour largely for my own gratifica- 
tion, and I must confess to a kind of feeling that maybe it will 
give displeasure to some of these gentlemen who are liberal 
with the people’s money. You know, I always love a liberal 
man. I like to see a man who will spend his money. I hate 
to see a miser., But whatever credit I have given to people 
heretofore for liberality I have neyer extended to a man who 
was liberal with other people’s money. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Does that same rule apply in regard to 
the digging of canals and improving rivers in the gentleman's 
district? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, yes; absolutely. And my friend there, mag- 
nificent Representative that he is, is fair and liberal with his 
own money, and he is a perfect prodigal son when it comes to 
Uncle Sam’s money. [Laughter.] Indeed, if all of us were as 


liberal with the people’s money as my friend from Ohio, your 
Uncle Samuel would want a pension himself pretty soon. 

Mr. FOWLER. Would he get it? 

Mr. DIES. He would get it if he would come to this Con- 
gress and ask for it, of course. I believe it is true that no pen- 
sion bill has ever failed of passage in the American Congress. 
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At least, I do not know of any. I do not believe if a man in- 
troduced a pension bill and got it on the floor of the House that 
these magnificently liberal gentlemen would allow him to with- 
draw it, if he wanted to do so. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow a correction? 

Mr. DIES. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I can assure the gentleman that the Sullo- 
way bill did not pass Congress. 

Mr. DIES. Well, the Sherwood bill did, and that certainly 
went far enough. 

Mr. LANGLEY. So that the gentleman’s statement will not 
mislead anybody, I desire to call attention to the fact that a 
bill which has been favorably reported two or three times to 
this House, and which is pending now, pensioning those State 
militiamen who aided in the suppression of the rebellion, but 
were never regularly mustered, has not been passed, although 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUssELL] and I have for 
years been begging and pleading that it be passed. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, it will pass. The time will come when it 
will pass, as all these pension bills do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope and pray that it will. 

Mr, DIES. If they put on a uniform, or even if they bor- 
rowed a brother’s uniform, they will be pensioned. You have 
done very well. You have spent forty-five hundred millions of 
the people’s money on pensions since the Civil War was over. 
You have given them to every man who ever served in the war; 
you have given them to almost all their kinspeople; and you 
have given them to men who never seryd a day in the war in 
their lives. And you will give them to the militiamen. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. : 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Do you say seriously that this Goyernment 
has yoted a pension to all the kinsfolk and soldiers who fought 
in any war? Does the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. DIES. I do not know how many kinsfolk have been 
taken in and pensioned, but you are making rapid progress 
along that line. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. But the gentleman made the statement 
distinctly that we have granted pensions to nearly all the kins- 
folk of soldiers who fought in the Civil War. Can the gentle- 
man maintain that is true? 

Mr. DIES. I can not maintain anything as long as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is taking up my time. : 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Answer the question, yes or no. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, yes and no—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. It is a yery simple statement. Will the 
gentleman answer? 

Mr, DIES. If the gentleman will take his seat, I will answer. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. You decline to answer? 

Mr. DIES. Let us see. A few days ago you gave a pension 
to a man who was T2 years old, but who was 22 years old when 
the war began, whose father went into the war while he lived, 
and you gave it to the mother until her death, and you gave it 
to that old man who you said was a dependent and a helpless 
child of the soldier. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. And was a dependent and helpless child 
at the time of his father’s death. Is not that true? Should 
Lot that be stated? 

Mr. DIES. He was no child at all at the time you gaye him 
a pension, unless you can say that in this country a man of 72 
years of age is a child. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I did not make that statement. I said 
that at the time of his father’s death he was a dependent child. 
That has been the policy of the Government heretofore. 

Mr. DIES. I am not disputing about the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. But I yielded to my friend for a question, not for a 
speech. I loye to hear him make a speech, but I would prefer 
to have him make his speech in his own time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman complains that we have been 
pensioning persons who were not in the service of the United 
States. The Texas Rangers were not in the service of the 
United States, but they have been given a pensionable status 
by act of Congress. Does the gentleman disapprove of that 
legislation? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, I do not approye of any kind of pensions 
except such as are based upon disabilities arising from service. 
I would be willing to give a pension to those who served the 
country in time of actual war; those who were injured in the 
service of their country; and I would like to have the pension 
roll as a roll of honor, that a man might point to with pride 
in the years to come, where mention on that roll would mean 
that the man was an honorable soldier. But you have made it 
a roll of dishonor and of graft by placing on it the hames of 


those who rendered no service to the fag. The time will come 
when, instead of being a badge of honor, your pension roll will 
be a badge of disgrace. That is the exact truth, if you want to 
know what it is. 

Me LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr, LANGLEY. The gentleman is entitled, of course, to his 
opinion, but I do not think there are very many in this body, 
and certainly none on this side, who agree with his statement 
that the pension roll has been made one of dishonor and dis- 
grace, and I challenge that statement in the name of the soldiers 
of the country. 

Mr. DIES. Yes; my friend challenges that statement. He 
may get 40 or 50 votes in his district for challenging it, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, I will say to the gentleman that I was 
not thinking of that, for I have all the votes I need already. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. DIES. Oh, a man does not have all the votes he needs, 
When a man gets all the money he needs he goes on accumu- 
lating more for a rainy day, as he says; and when a man has 
all the votes he thinks he needs he still goes on getting more 
to lay by, as it were, for a rainy day, when he is not so popular 
as he is now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY, I regret to say to the gentleman that he is 
not very popular just now in my district. [Laughter.!] 

Mr. DIES. I am not surprised at that. I am popular, how- 
ever, with every man who has a scar on his body, received in 
the defense of his country’s flag. I am not popular with the 
men who get pensions without having rendered any service for 
them, because I have called attention to the injustice of taxing 
the people of this country to pay pensions of that sort. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. The gentleman has just stated that my ¢ol- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. Lanotey] would get 40 or 50 votes 
on account of the remarks he has made just now. I would 
like to inquire what effect the speech of the gentleman from 
Texas will have on him and his political fortunes? 

5. DIES. It will do me good, and no harm at all. [Laugh - 
ter. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then the gentleman may infer that we are 
trying to benefit him by these interruptions, helping him man- 
ufacture material for home consumption. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. Oh, no. My people are just as much opposed to 
this sort of fraud as I am, and if the gentleman will call at my 
office some time I will show him a great batch of letters from 
ex-Federal soldiers—men who faced the leaden hail at Chan- 
cellorsville, and at Antietam, and at Sharpsburg, and at the ter- 
rible charge at Malvern Hill—who tell me they approve of the 
stand I took against making the pension roll of this Government 
a roll of graft and dishonor. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DIES. I do. 

Mr. FOWLER. If your people were in favor of pensions as 
liberal as the House is enacting, what would be your course? 

Mr. DIES. In that case I suppose I would do just as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois does—I would vote to keep myself in office. 
[Laughter.] But I am in hopes that the time will come when 
the real soldiers of the country and the taxpayers of the coun- 
try will grow weary and disgusted with the excesses to which 
you have carried this thing. 

I am not appealing to my friend to my left, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Lancizy]. I had as well go stand upon 
the shores of the ocean and tell the waves to cease their agita- 
tion. I had as well, in the language of my friend Shakespeare, 
“make question with the hungry wolf” as with my friend who 
has just interrupted me. But I hope to speak over his head to 
the old Federal soldiers who actually smelt powder and felt 
lead, and to the taxpayers of his district who are paying the 
bill for his prodigality; and at their lands I hope to raise a 
public opinion that in this day in which we are legislating shall 
separate good pensions from bad pensions, and shall leave the 
good pensions to those who deserve them, and shall strike down 
the Congressman who votes for bad pensions to save his own 
political life. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Will my friend yield just once more? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; twice more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman says he is appealing to the 
people of my district. 

Mr. DIES. To the people of everybody's district. 

Mr. LANGLEY. So far as the people of my district are con- 
cerned, I will say to the gentleman that he has been appealing 
for several years and has not made any progress nor affected 
a single yote. No one has paid the slightest attention to what 
he has said. [Langhter.] 

Mr. DIES. Well— 

While the lamp holds ont to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; and I may add, for the information of 
the gentleman, that my vote has been getting larger and larger 
all the time; so that if the gentleman’s speeches have had any 
effect there it has been in a direction contrary to his contention. 

Mr. DIES. Yes; your vote may be getting larger all the 
time, but the pension roll has been getting larger, too. It is 
all getting larger. If I would take the advice of my friends 
here, I would make no differentiation between a good pension 
and a bad pension, but would vote for all of them. Of course, 
the American people do not care how much money we appro- 
priate. That is demonstrated by the fact that we are appro- 
priating money faster now than we ever did before, and nobody 
is interested in a cessation of appropriations, 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Does not the gentleman think these rich men 
whom we are touching now for an income tax will say some- 
thing about appropriations? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; but we will never bring about reform while 
the direct tax is upon the wealthy alone. I am almost per- 
suaded that the income tax should be amended to reach the 
small fortunes as well as the large ones, for the reason that the 
American people would then keep their eye on Congress and 
take note of the character of the appropriations you make with 
the people’s money. You can not stop this business so long as 
the people of the United States do not care. 

As long as they pay their taxes indirectly, in a way that 
they do not feel, we can vote money for any purpose we please, 
and the people will stand for it. 

Now, I want to discuss this bill. It gives pensions to all of 
the widows, not of Spanish War veterans alone, because this 
bill makes no such limitation, but if some young woman, 17 
years old to-day, marries a man who served in the Army within 
the days prescribed by this bill, she will get a pension when her 
husband dies, no matter if he is electrocuted to-morrow. Do 
you get that? A Spanish War veteran or a Regular Army sol- 
dier a week ago or a month ago killed a man. He is in Sing 
Sing to-day, and he will be electrocuted to-day, and to-day a 
young woman 16 or 18 or 20 years old steps up to his cell and 
marries him. This bill says she shall have a pension so long 
as she lives. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no, 

Mr. DIES. Oh, yes. I hear gentlemen saying, Oh, no. I 
say Oh, yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is his name? 

Mr. DIES. I do not know what his name is. It does not 
make any difference, my friend will yote for it. If that man is 
electrocuted to-morrow, and if a woman marries him after he 
is convicted and is in the death cell, this bill gives her a pen- 
sion while she lives. 

Mr. AVIS. May I direct the gentleman's attention to lines 
20, 21, and 22 of this act, which provides that said widow shall 
haye married said officer or enlisted man previous to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Mr. DIES. Yes; and I put it previous to the passage of the 
act, because you have not passed the act yet. I want you to 
get that. You have not passed this act yet. 

Mr. AVIS. Will the act apply if it does not pass? 

Mr. DIES. No; but suppose you pass it to-night, and the man 
was electrocuted at 10 o’clock to-day and was married at 10 
o'clock yesterday, under the provisions of this bill she would 
get a pension for the rest of her life. 

Mr. AVIS. That is a rather violent presumption. 

Mr. DIES. Yes; and it is a violent bill that gives rise to it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman does not mean to tell the 
committee—I know he does not believe it 

Mr. DIES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOULDEN,. Then, do you believe that any woman would 
be 8 to marry a convict on the day or the eve of his 
execution? x 2 — 


Mr. DIES. Oh, you had that over in New York a few years 


go. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Please give us the case. 

Mr. DIES. The Patrick case. The woman married him in 
the death cell, or was it prior to conviction; but after his indict- 
ment, 

Mr. DALE. Oh, no; she married him in the Tombs. 

Mr. DIES. She married him in the Tombs, somebody says. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know the gentieman wishes to state the 
facts, because I know him too well to think he would want to 
do anything else. In thé case to which my friend alludes the 
marriage took place before the trial, but after Patrick’s arrest, 
and evidently for the purpose of closing the mouth of an impor- 
tant witness against him. 

Mr. DIES. At any rate she married him after the commission 
of the crime with which he was charged, and if he had been a 
soldier in the Army under the terms of this bill she would 
bave been entitled to a pension if he had been electrocuted, 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman was stating a case of elec- 
trocution, and Patrick was not electrocuted. 

Mr. DIES. Certainly not. Nobody ever said he was. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But you were trying to illustrate your 
argument by a case—— 

Mr. DIES. If a man has committed a crime of that kind 
and has been sentenced to death, and he marries before the 
passage of this bill, then if he dies, no matter what kills him, if 
he is hanged by the neck until he is dead, his widow will get a 
pension under the provisions of this bill, and I defy any man 
in this Congress to say the contrary. 

Mr. ANSBERRT. I will say to the gentleman that that, of 
course, would be a very rare case, 

Mr. DIES. I do not yield for a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. If the gentleman will offer an amendment 
to take care of that very unusual case, I shall be glad to 
support it. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, yes; but the trouble with this bill is that it 
is so full of injustice that no amendment which left the enact- 
ing clause could cure it. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I think that would be a very dangerous 
precedent to set. 

Mr. DIES. I think it would be. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. But that kind of a case depends on some- 
thing which the gentleman in his imagination thinks is on the 
statute books 

Mr. DIES. I decline to yield. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. How many cases of that kind does the 
gentleman think there would be under this bill? 

Mr. DIES. If we continue to prostitute the electorate of this 
country and pass these pension bills, and hold out the induce- 
ment to them to become crippled when they are not crippled, and 
to claim they were injured in the service when they were not, 
and to claim they are indigent when they are not, we may break 
down the morality of this country until there will be a good 

any of them electrocuted for crime, because I know of nothing 
which so demoralizes the people as this sort of legislation. In 
-the case of a widow of the Civil War, which was a real war— 
this war we are talking about now was only a skirmish—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Does the gentleman assert that the Span- 
ish-American War veterans are getting pensions under this bill? 
Is that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman made a statement in har- 
mony with that and in harmony with nothing else. 

Mr. DIES. I will tell you what you are doing, you are mak- 
ing the bill more liberal to the widow of the Spanish War vet- 
eran than you are for the widow of the Civil War veteran. 
That is true, because under the general law applying to widows 
of the Civil War unless they married subsequent to June 27, 
1890, they can get no pension. Under this bill the young woman 
who married an ex-soldier yesterday, and he died to-day, no 
matter what he died of, can get a pension to-morrow if she ean 
show that she did not have an income of $250 a year. Now, I 
want the attention of my verbose friend from Ohio, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will say to my verbose friend that he 
has my attention; and I may say, further, that almost every 
assertion that he has made is based on a misunderstanding. 

Mr. DIES. The bill provides that if the child of a Spanish 
War veteran is a cripple it shall draw a pension for life. If he 
is the child of a Civil War veteran, he can not draw a pension 
under the law after he is 16 years of age, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman is not stating the facts. 

Mr. DIES. I am stating the facts under this bill. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 
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Mr. DIES. For a question. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Within the last 10 minutes the gentleman 
criticized the House and the Committee on Inyalid Pensions 
for reporting out a bill for the son of a Civil War veteran who 
was pensioned because he was a helpless invalid. 


Mr. DIES. I simply called attention to the fact. Why, my 
friend does not know the difference between a statement of 
facts and a criticism. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No, no; not when the gentleman criticizes. 
It is not legitimate criticizing; it is carping and faultfinding. 

Mr. DIES. O, Mr. Chairman, I will not say that my friend 
is verbose; he is lachrymose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I might with propriety reciprocate. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I mean no unkindness to my 
friend from Ohio, for I admire him greatly. He says I am 
criticizing the House. I am not criticizing the House; I have 
the highest regard for its membership. It is the most mag- 
nificent legislative body on earth. [Laughter and applause.] 
I am trying to protect it from the commission of legislative 
follies by pointing out inconsistencies in the legislation. Here 
is a case of an old Civil War veteran. His body was shot full 
of lead in 1861 to 1865 in a war where men fell like leaves in 
Vallombrosa, where in one battle there were more men killed or 
wounded than were ever engaged in battles in the Spanish- 
American War, yet if that old fellow has a child who wants a 
pension after he is 16 years old you can extend him no relief. 
Yet this young man under this bill, who never saw the gaping 
mouth of a cannon, if one of his children is poor and indigent, 
under the terms of this bill he draws a pension not only up to 
the time he is 16 years of age, but during his natural life. 

Mr. AVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman thinks that I am not stating the 
fact. 

Mr. AVIS. Is it not a fact that that provision applies to the 
minor child who is insane, idiotic, or otherwise perfectly help- 
less? 

Mr. DIES. And it provides a pension for the rest of their 
natural lives. But if born of a Civil War veteran, if his father 
was shot to death in the war, he can only draw a pension until 
he is 16 years of age. 

Mr. SELLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. SELLS. I ask the gentleman to read lines 10 and 11, on 
page 2, 

Mr. DIES. Oh, I have read the entire bill. The bill is a 
very short one. I am trying to discuss the facts under it. I 
will say to the gentleman from Tennessee, let him get the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to-morrow and read the discussion and then 
show me where I have misstated the terms of this bill. I have 
not misstated the terms of the bill. You have provided terms 
more liberal for the soldiers of the Spanish-American War than 
you have for the soldiers of the Civil War. 

Mr. SELLS. Will the gentleman explain in what way. 

Mr. DIES. I will in a moment after I have disposed of a 
little thing I have in mind. Now, the report says that about 
450,000 served in the Army between these dates. I forget now, 
but a great many of them were soldiers in the Regular Army, a 
great many of them never saw Cuba, and, in fact, very few of 
them did. As stated by my colleague [Mr. CALLAWAY], whose 
veracity I believe is unquestioned in this House, a young man 
went from his town. He never got to Cuba. He got more 
money by serving in the Army than he got serving on the farm 
in Comanche County. He wore better clothes, he had better 
shoes, he did less work; and when he came back from this 
bloodless campaign he was congratulating himself upon the fact 
that he had had a fine trip over the country, had seen many 
cities and towns, and had felt fine, while he drew a monthly 
salary from the Government of the United States. 

Now, this bill proposes that that man when he gets married 
and dies, his wife shall have a pension the balance of her nat- 
ural life. Here were Regular soldiers in the Army who never 
saw the conflict in Spain or Cuba, and yet you are going to 
give their widows a pension as soon as the husbands die. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, the truth about the matter is we have carried 
the pension business to a great excess. I understand why the 
Civil War pension was carried to an excess. It was a most 
sanguinary struggle. Here were over 2,000,000 soldiers on one 
side and six or seven hundred thousand on the other side. 
They were of the same blood; they were all gallant; one side of 
the confliet was defending what they conceived to be the Union 
of the States and the flag of the Union, and the other side in 
the conflict were defending what they conceived to be their in- 
alienable rights under the Constitution to protect their homes 
and their firesides. So they met upon many a field of bloody 
conflict from the first Manassas until the gallant Lee surren- 
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dered the Southern Army to the gallant Grant at Appomattox. 
Our people were anxious that these magnificent men, these 
brave patriots, these men who had fought the bloody battles, 
who had lived in the cheerless camps, should be protected in 
their old age. 

But now you come and you say that every Regular soldier, 
every man who enlisted for 90 days and took a little excursion 
around the country, saw Tampico, or got on a transport and 
rode around a little, or got on the train and rode around a 
little, or drilled across the meadow a little bit with his captain, 
back and forth, who never smelt powder or felt lead, who never 
saw the color of a Spaniard’s eye nor heard the angry intona- 
tions of his yoice—he is to have a pension, and when he dies 
his widow is to have a pension. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. I feel that perhaps my friend is angry 
with me, and I will yield to him to put him in good humor. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Oh, no. This is the second time the gen- 
tleman has made the statement that we are going to pension 
the soldiers of the Spanish War. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman point out in this bill where he understands we pension 
the soldiers of the Spanish War. The gentleman misunder- 
stands the purpose of the bill. 

Mr, DIES. This is a very small bill, and I believe even my 
friend from Ohio could understand it if he would sit down and 
read it over carefully. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Does the gentleman think that this bill 
gives a pension to any man? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, no; this bill is for the widows and minor 
children. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. But the gentleman keeps reiterating the 
statement that we are to pension the soldiers, 

Mr. DIES. This is a supplementary bill. If you are going 
to give the soldiers pensions, it would be better to give it to the 
soldier who is in indigent circumstances than to give it to some 
young woman who married him 10 or 12 or 15 years after the 
war was over and who had no connection with the service ren- 
dered by the soldier. 

Mr, ANSBERRY. Would the gentleman support a bill of 
that character? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, no. If I had my way about it, I would 
purge this pension roll until every man who was on it would 
be proud of the fact that his name was on the pension roll in- 
stead of being ashamed. I would make it so that that great 
soldier in Massachusetts, Gen. Adams, the grandson of a Presi- 
dent and the great-grandson of another President, who served 
four years in the Civil War on the Federal side, would not be 
ashamed to admit that his name was on the pension roll. He 
says that he is ashamed of your pension roll now. 

No; Mr. Chairman, this will have no effect upon our regular 
bimonthly special pension bills. The boys will get their allot- 
ment as usual. The pensioning of those who can get the ear 
of Congressmen every two weeks will continue as before. Let 
no one be disturbed along that line. The object of this bill is to 
take in practically all of the 450,000 who were in any way 
connected with the service during this Spanish-American War. 
Talk to an old soldier of the Civil War about the great conflict 
between Spain and the United States! Why, down at El Caney 
and around San Juan they actually lost 300 or 400 men! They 
actually had wounded 1,100 or 1,200 men. The amount of car- 
nage around El Caney and San Juan, if it had occurred in the 
clashes between Lee and Grant or Fighting Joe Hooker, would 
have been regarded as attributable, probably, to protecting some 
baggage trains, some little skirmish. Yet, you propose to take 
up these 450,000 men who belonged to the Army when this little 
conflict or skirmish was in progress and give them pensions 
more liberally than you gave to the Civil War veterans 15 years 
after the Civil War. Where is all this going to stop? Will the 
people ever find out that they pay the taxes? Will tt be found 
out by the people in Indiana and Texas and all over this coun- 
try that they are paying $2 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country to pay pensions with; that every man with a 
wife and five children is paying $14 a year as pension tax? 
Will the people of this country ever find out that all of these 
millions we are dealing out with lavish hands comes out of the 
coats on their backs and the hats on their heads, and in many 
cases the food upon their tables? 

If the American people ever find out that they are paying 
these bills, I would hate to know what would happen to those 
of us who are so liberal with the people’s money. Why, do you 
know that James A. Garfield, who was an honored officer in the 
Civil War, said 30 years ago, when the pensions were about 
$30,000,000 a year, that every worthy soldier had been provided 
for, and that the American taxpayers might expect that from 
then on the pension roll would grow smaller each year? To-day 
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the pension payment per annum is about $180,000,000. It is 
being paid to the old heroes of the Civil War, and now we have 
opened the floodgates to a lot of young, husky gentlemen and 
their young, healthy, and active widows, and their appetites, 
of course, will be greater, if such a thing is possible, than the 
appetites of those already on the pension roll. They have them- 
selves organized all over the United States, in every congres- 
sional district. They have their eyes on Congress, and the peo- 
ple who pay the money to pay the taxes are looking the other 
way. So we might reasonably expect every few sessions of 
Congress that these amounts will be increased, that these limita- 
tions will be stricken out, and the men will get larger and fatter 
and easier pensions than ever before. 

I am told that many multimillionaires are upon the pension 
roll. Just last year poor Roddenbery, who stood over there and 
who to-day stands along the pearly streets and the golden gates 
of the new Jerusalem, called attention to the fact that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, with a salary of $5,000 a year, was him- 
self drawing a pension. Over and over again have I heard it 
said that bankers in certain towns, men of great means in cer- 
tain towns, were drawing pensions on account of some sort of 
service rendered to the Government. J 

What is your old Civil War veteran going to say, Gen. SHER- 
woop, when he walks along the street with his empty sleeve or 
his wooden leg and some husky young fellow 85, 36, or 37 years 
old comes tripping by and that old fellow says you have been 
treated better by the Government than I was treated 15 years 
after the war? What is your old Civil War veteran going to 
say to you, my friend, Mr. ANSBERRY, when it is pointed out 
to him that his helpless child may be dropped permanently 
from the pension roll at 16 years of age and the daughter or 
the son of a husky young man who never smelled powder and 
never got to a war is to be kept on the rolls so long as life 
doth last? There is danger, Mr. Chairman, that we might 
overdo this thing. There is danger that the real old heroes of 
the Civil War may become tired of the making of more favor- 
able terms for the fair-weather soldiers than were made for 
those who actually saw strife in the days of the Civil War. 
But let us see. I am going on the supposition, of course, that 
the people do not care how much taxes they pay as long as 
they do not know they are paying it. I am going on the 
supposition that the people will never turn anybody out of 
Congress for voting for any appropriation for the reason that 
they do not care. 

But here is a soldier who hired himself to the Government 

as a Regular soldier. Probably he got more than he could get 
on the farm; certainly he does less work. This Regular soldier 
went out and served for three years and was never exposed to 
danger. He never saw any war. He never saw any conflict. 
He had been working pretty hard on his father’s farm and he 
felt like three years’ rest and recuperation would do him good, 
He comes back home and spends the balance of his life, very 
likely, hanging around the old man and telling what great sights 
he saw and what wonderful trips he made, and 15 years after 
that he is married. He marries some healthy young woman, 
‘and after he gets married he goes out to cut a bee tree and the 
tree falls on him and kills him. Do you think his widow ought 
to be placed on the pension rolis for her natural life? Is it 
just to the toiling millions of this country; is it just to the 
farmer, who has had to toil in the sleet and rain; is it just 
to the miner, who, hundreds of feet under the ground, digs coal 
and gold and mineral products of this country out of the bowels 
of the earth; is it just to the old fellow who is laying brick 
upon the scaffold; is it fair to the laborers of this country to 
give that woman a pension for her natural life? Take another 
case of a Regular soldier. Here is a young fellow who was 
patriotic and game when the war between the United States 
and Spain broke out. The brass band played; it played Dixie 
and the Bonnie Blug Flag and Yankee Doodle; and he enlisted 
and went out to a camp, drilling around a little, drawing his 
pay and commutation of rations, as the case may be, and pres- 
ently Sampson and Schley defeated Cervera’s fleet, and Roose- 
velt and Wheeler and the other generals defeated that little 
army down there, and this soldier suddenly gets notice that his 
services were no longer wanted. 

Some 15 years after having drawn this salary from the Gov- 
ernment, for services the Goyernment could not use, he marries 
and gets into a drunken fight with some fellow in a saloon and 
that fellow kills him. Do you think the laborer, the farmer, 
the toiling taxpayer of this country ought to pension the widow 
of that soldier who had no connection with the war, who was 
probably a child at the time of the war between Spain and the 
United States, and whose husband rendered no service, but 
drew his monthly pay for sitting around in camps and drilling 
on the green? Are you willing to go home and tell your farmer 


constituents, are you willing to go home and tell the laborers in 
your district, are you willing to go out and meet the laborers 
on the streets of the towns of your district fairly and squarely 
and tell them that you voted to tax them to provide these kinds 
of pensions? No; when the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be 
printed to-morrow, and when the types are cold and the words 
are said, you will not find in the Recorp any man making the 
statement that he is willing to tax the toilers of this country 
to pension the people who had no connection with the war and 
whose husbands rendered no service to their country. What 
does it do? It will bring to the door of the Treasury every 
indigent person in the country. It is causing the people through- 
out this country to believe the Government of the Untied States 
is a great eleemosynary institution to send out alms, pensions, 
and appropriations to the people. The Government of the 
United States never had a dollar except that which is taxed out 
of the pockets of the people. The Goyernment can not create 
it, and it is not exercising its legitimate functions if it supports 
and is not supported by the people. ‘The Government is the 
organization of the people, and it is the duty of the people to 
support the Government. Do you know what you are doing 
with this Spanish War business and all of these pensions? The 
old fellows who paid their taxes, some of them with their leg 
off, some with their arm off, some with their eye out, many of 
whom have paid this burden and now they are reaching their 
decline of life, their hands are palsied with age, and poverty is 
staring them in the face. They are saying, Do you not think, 
Mr. Congressman, since I have been taxed so much for pensions 
all these years, when Ihave been paying taxes for pensions, do 
not you think I ought to have a pension now in my old age?” 
This sort of legislation is bringing us rapidly to old-age pensions, 

Mr. ELDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. ELDER. Do you not think that that character of an old 
man is more entitled to it than those covered under this bill? 

Mr. DIES, Ten hundred thousand times more; yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the provisions in this law are more favorable than the 
provisions in the law already, regarding pensions to children 
under 16, and to insane, idiotic, and helpless children? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman know that that 
Provision is copied word for word from the present statute 
relating to the Civil War veterans? 

Mr. DIES. If it is, I will accept the gentleman’s statement. 
They make so many kinds of pension laws that I can not have 
them all at my fingers’ ends or on the end of my tongue. I do 
know that the law provides that the widow who married a 
Civil War veteran since June 27, 1890, can not get a pension 
under the law, and I do know that under this bill one who mar- 
ried a Spanish War veteran or a member of the Regular Army 
of the United States yesterday can get it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but that is much longer after 
the Civil War than this is after the Spanish War. 

Mr. DIBS. Yes; much longer. 

Mr. POST. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POST. I understand the gentleman is criticizing this 
bill because of the limitation that is placed on the right of a 
widow to obtain a pension? 

Mr. DIES. I will correct my friend. He does not under- 
stand my speech. 

Mr. POST. I do. I would like to ask if the policy in this 
bill is not different than the policy of the Government in pen- 
sioning widows of soldiers of the Civil War which permitted 
them to receive pensions, having married the soldier after the 
Civil War, up to the limitation of June 27, 1890? 

Mr. DIES. I do not know what the policy of the Government 
has been. The pension laws have been changed so often that 
it is hard to keep track of them in some particulars, I do 
know that we gave the soldiers of the Ciyil War more pensions 

they asked for, and I can prove it by my friend from New 
ork [Mr. Payne], because he testified to it here in the Sixty. 
first or the Sixty-second Congress. 
Now let us take the question of my good friend from Louisiana 
[Mr, Exprr]. Let us see. Here is an old farmer, we will say. 
He is a good illustration, because he is the innocent bystander 
who gets hit every time an assault is made upon the Treasury. 
This old farmer is 80 years old. He had some boys and he 
worked them on the farm. One of his boys got lazy and said, 
Bee believe I will join the Army, where I won't have to 
work.” à 

And so the boy, who was not willing to go out and labor on 
the farm, joined the Army. He read dime novels and he rode 
the officer's horse to water and wore better clothes than he ever 
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nad before and had a better time than he ever had before. 
And then he came home, and after two or three crops he got 
some woman to marry him. And while the old man was busy 
in his field raising his corn, and his cane, and his cotton, or his 
oats, or his wheat this son ran about over the country fishing, 
probably, lying out half drunk on the bank of some creek where 
he got the malarial fever from which he died. And his wife is 
to draw a pension the balance of her life, while the mother and 
the father of the boy, those who brought him up and gave him 
what little education he had—those who probably helped to 
support him after he was married—that old man tottering along 
at 85 years of age, and by his side his old blind wife, bowed 
over with age, poor and neglected, meet this young widow, 18 or 
19 years of age, drawing a pension out of the taxes of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, what is it going to do? It is going to bring a 
general old-age pension law. You are breaking down the man- 
hood in this United States. You are making the mob in New 
York believe that they are entitled to bread whether they labor 
for it or not. All over this country you are causing farmers 
and old laborers who neglected to lay up something for old age 
to believe they pos an inherent right to eat out of the public 
crib. Already the „000 Government clerks have organized 
themselves to get pensions to be paid for by the people. Why 
should they not get them? Why should not the old men and 
old women get them? Why should not those who work for the 
Government get them? Why should not the 210 rear admirals 
get them? Why should not other officers get them before they 
become rear admirals, or afterwards? Why should not every- 
body haye a pension, if you bestow them without regard to 
service rendered? You bestow them, I almost said, in order to 
accomplish a political purpose among the people who are to 
receive the benefit. 

Now, what happens? Here are a great many of the wives of 
Federal soldiers; here are a great many of the soldiers them- 
selves. A private bill is passed, or this general bill is passed. 
‘They are organized. They are there to require the Congress- 
man to help them get it. Will this bill satisfy them? No. This 
bill will not satisfy those who served in the Spanish-American 
War or those who were in the Army when that war was in 
progress. You might as well try to dip the Pacific Ocean dry 
with a single bucket; you might as well attempt to fill the 
casket of Danaides, as to try to satisfy the appetites of those 
who are getting pensions or hope to secure pensions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry? I want to know how much time the 
gentleman has consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Some gentlemen are getting a little sleepy 
over on this side of the House and are anxious to know how 
much longer we have to listen to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. Yes; my friend is getting sleepy. My friend 
always gets sleepy when some one tries to protect the tax- 
payers, but when a raid is to be made on the Treasury you 
can bet that my friend wakes up and gets all that is coming 
to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is right; I always try to get my dis- 
trict’s share, and I think the Recorp will show that I usually 
succeed. 

Mr. DIES. When a speech is made in which I ask you to 
take into consideration the absent man, take into consideration 
the man that to-day is plowing the furrows in his field, is 
digging the coal from the mines, or behind the counter is ply- 
ing his legitimate trade, my friend gets weary and goes to 
sleep. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, no; I am very wide awake, I beg to 
assure the gentleman. I was not referring to myself. 

Mr. DIES. But I will tell you one thing right here, my 
friends: When feeding time comes and the animals begin to 
roar my friend will wake up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the more of this sort of business we do, the 
more we will be expected to do. You have got to give a pension 
to Spanish War widows to-day. They are organized. Mark the 


words—they are organized, and you are going to give it to 


them. You would give it to the aged persons in this country 
to-morrow if they were organized. All these people who are 
over 70 years of age need to do is to organize themselves in 
the different States and Territories of this Union; organize 
and demand that Congress shall give them an old-age pension, 
and you will give it to them. You could not get away from 
giving it to them, because you have broken down the independ- 
ence of the American people by this sort of legislation. The 
time has been when men all over this broad Republic would 
spurn this sort of gratuity at the hands of the Goyernment. 
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They thought they could support themselves and depend upon 
their own manhood, and all they asked the Government to do 
was to give them an equal chance in the race of life. But you 
are educating them differently now. You are teaching them 
now that the Government is a great charitable institution, with 
nothing to do but pass pension bills and build railroads. You 
have got as much patriotism as I have got, and you have got 
as much sense as I have got; but neither you nor I have got 
patriotism and the intelligence sufficient, when once you destroy 
this Republic of the fathers, ever to give back to the people of 
the United States a Government which gives to them so much 
of opportunity as this Government, which we are undermining 
with these miserable principles of socialism. [Applause.] 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to con- 
sume any time in the discussion of this bill, because we of the 
Pensions Committee are very anxious to get a vote on it. 

I want to compliment the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
on his speech. It is a good speech. Most of us ought to know 
it, because this is about the fifth time we have heard it since 
the first of December. [Laughter.] In fact, I am so well ac- 
quainted with it now that I believe I could deliver it about as 
well as he could. [Laughter.] , 

I see slight reason for any extended discussion of the merits 
of this bill. Congress long ago committed itself to the practice 
of pensioning the soldier, his widow and orphan, which prac- 
tice has received the cordial indorsement of practically every 
patriotic citizen. The purpose of this bill is to confer on the 
Spanish War widows and orphans the same rights and privi- 
leges as conferred by the act of 1890 upon the widows and 
orphans of the Civil War soldier. It is the only legislation that 
has been requested by the Spanish War soldiers as an organi- 
zation, and this bill, which is virtually the same as the Crago 
bill which passed the lower House of the Sixty-second Congress, 
has received practically the unanimous indorsement of these 
camps and organizations throughout the country. Surely this 
request, representing as it does the wishes of more than 400,000 
es our citizens, is entitled to the favorable consideration of this 

V. 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions during these 
years, I have been led more and more to a realization of the 
inadequacy of our present pension laws in their application to 
this class of widows and minor children. The impossibility of 
making satisfactory proof of the cause of the soldier's death 
through lapse of time, inability to locate comrades, and so forth. 
has, in my judgment, defeated many a meritorious application for 
pension where the widow and her children were living in penury 
and want. The Spanish War organizations have contributed 
liberally to their support, and this responsibility, voluntarily. 
assumed, has proved a burden upon them which is unjust, and 
from which they should be speedily relieved. 

I deplore the disposition of a certain small class of our people 
to decry the efforts of our comrades to secure this much-needed 
and richly deserved legislation and to speak sneeringly of the 
services rendered by the Spanish War soldier. We all admit 
that, from the standpoint of hardships endured and sacrifices 
made, his service does not equal that rendered by. the soldier of 
the Rebellion. But the motives which actuated his enlistment 
and which inspired him to offer his services to his country were 
as patriotic—and here is the true test, and the only one by 
which he should be judged and that will give him a place 
alongside all those of our Republic who, from its beginning, have 
rallied to its defense, have upheld the honor and glory of our 
flag, and proved the heroism and fortitude of the American 
soldier. 

According to the records of the War Department, there were 
enlisted for service in the Spanish-American War more than 
400,000 men. There were more than 800 battles and skirmishes, 
and the mortality was upward of 12,000 men. This does not 
include the large number who returned to their homes broken 
by disease and who have since died or have been unable to 
protect themselves and families from want. For the first time 
in the history of the Republic the American soldier saw service 
in foreign fields. In the Tropics and in the Orient, under cli- 
matic conditions to which he was unaccustomed and which 
tested to the limit his powers of physical endurance, he per- 
formed his service uncomplainingly and added new luster to the 
American flag and to the matchless record for bravery and in- 
trepidity of the American soldier. 

Let us then accord him his dues, so justly merited, by the 
passage of this bill in behalf of his widow and orphan. Too 
long have we delayed this recognition. No other nation on earth 
deals so liberally with its soldiers. Let us sustain that record 
by the speedy enactment into law of this bill, giving assistance 
so greatly needed, and as a token of the regard of the American 
people for those who have so nobly served their country. 
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Now, T have requests for time, and I shall not myself con- 
sume more time. I want to yield 20 minutes of the time at my 
disposal to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. AINEY]. - 

Mr. GORDON. Before doing that, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELLS. Gladly. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman speaks of precedents estab- 
lished by former legislation. Can the gentleman tell this House 
how the Congress can withstand the requests that will be made 
by the Spanish-American War veterans themselves for a pen- 
sion if we pass this bill pensioning the widows of Spanish- 
American yeterans who served in that war? 

Mr. SELLS. Well, the passage of this bill in no sense com- 
mits us to the idea of pensioning Spanish-American soldiers. 
They are not asking for it. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you favor a pension for the survivors of 
the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. SELLS. I favor this bill, and this is the only bill now 
under consideration. If the gentleman will introduce a bill 
to pension the veterans of the Spanish-American War, I shall 
be glad to take a position on it then. 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Atney] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. AINEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
some time since a resolution was introduced by me calling upon 
the President of the United States to give to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs information concerning the conditions in 
Mexico and information concerning the plans which the ad- 
ministration had put in force for the purpose of affording 
security to citizens of the United States sojourning in Mexico. 

To-day the committee has passed upon the resolution in a 
way that will not give this House the opportunity of securing 
the information which the country awaits, if the committee’s 
action be supported, and I am therefore taking this occasion of 
bringing the matter to your attention. 

Mr. Chairman, the great Jefferson gave utterance to a funda- 
mental truth of far-reaching importance when he said: 

No ground of support for the Executive will ever be so sure as a com- 
plete owled of their proceedings by the people, and it is only in 
cases where the public good would be injured, and because it would be 
injured, that proceedings should be secret. 

He thus recognized that under our form of government the 
people were clothed with the responsibility of ultimate decision 
on great political questions. With this responsibility came the 
right to know, in order that they might wisely act. Thomas 
Jefferson thus expressed his confidence, and neither he nor 
Lincoln, who followed him, were swayed by the view, usually 
selfishly inspired, that the people could not be trusted. 

Believing, with Jefferson and Lincoln, that the membership 
of this Congress—representatives of the people, charged with 
grave legislative responsibility, including that of maintaining 
peace as well as declaring war—are entitled to the fullest and 
most accurate information concerning matters which vitally 
affect the welfare of this Nation and the rights of her citizens 
abroad in its and their relations to other countries, I introduced 
a resolution requesting the President of the United States, if not 
incompatible with public interest, to afford this Congress in- 
formation, from the consular reports and investigations, of 
conditions in Mexico as affecting the lives and safety of Ameri- 
can citizens sojourning there, and to further advise Congress 
what steps, if any, had been taken by the administration for 
their security. This resolution was presented because of infor- 
mation coming from Mexico disclosing, if true, a condition there 
existing involving the rights and safety of American citizens so 
horrible and unspeakable in detail as to shock the world. The 
walls of civilized warfare were broken down and neither the 
lives nor sex of noncombatants were spared by the ignorant, 
brutal, and lustful looters, constituting the misnamed constitu- 
tionalist army of Gen. Villa. 

It seeped through to the public’s ear that outrage after out- 
rage upon these American citizens had been reported by our 
consular representatives in Mexico to the State Department at 
Washington; there, after feeble and ineffective protests, to be 
pigeonholed and to gather dust while the administration 
watched and waited. 

The people of the United States desire peace both in and with 
Mexico. Because of it they, too, have watchfully waited for 
some realization of the expressed assurance of the Chief Execu- 
tive that peace would soon reign in Mexico. The country can 
no longer blind its eyes to the fact that Mexican conditions are 
growing worse instead of better, and that the policy of the 


~ President consisted of sound rather than substance. 
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The President, exerting the pressure of his high position, 
has asked the Congress of the United States to surrender its 
right of independent judgment; to reverse the policy of a great 
Nation already worked into law; to repudiate the platform 
declaration of his own and other political parties, and to do 
so in the face of his own strongly stated preelection utterance. 

He asks the Members of this Congress to reverse themselves 
without a fact being divulged or a reason presented for such a 
remarkable request other than the vague and disquieting sug- 
gestion of international complications of grave importance and 
nearer consequence. So grave and important and of nearer 
consequence are these international matters that the member- 
ship of this House must no longer think or judge for them- 
selves, but are called upon to abandon principles and position 
heretofore taken and advocated, because an extreme condition 
has arisen in international affairs requiring this surrender of 
brain and heart and mind and plan. 

The tolls speech of the President created great anxiety in 
the hearts of the people of this country. It said too much or 
too little. It led one irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
Mexican policy of the President has not borne the full fruitage 
he expected for it, but that complications have arisen possibly 
involving Mexico's relations with Germany and Japan requir- 
ing us to have the moral support of England, in payment for 
which the American people are asked to repeal the toll provi- 
sion exempting American ships engaged in coastwise trade. 

Whatever may be the administration's reasons, they should 
not be hidden in a corner. This Nation can not support an 
unknown as against a known policy. When the officially as- 
certained facts are withheld from them, the public will be 
forced to form their conclusions from unofficial sources. 


DE FACTO GOVERNMENT OF HUERTA, 


Starting with a false premise which has led him to run coun- . 


ter to approved diplomatic precedents in refusing to recognize 


the de facto government of Gen. Huerta and in making demands ` 


so drastic in character and contrary to the announced and long- 
standing policy of noninterference of this Government as to be 


in themselves under the law of nations acts of war, the President - 


has found himself unsupported by a single nation other than the 

negative support which may be implied by the obedience of 

three South American Republics to the request of the United 

Sera to withhold for the present their recognition of Gen. 
uerta. 

The President’s position as first taken was not that President 
Huerta did not represent the de facto Mexican Government, but 
that he had acquired his power and position by revolutionary 
and treasonable methods in contravention to the Mexican con- 
stitution, and that he was at least consenting to the death of 
President Madero. 


Mr. Seward, while Secretary of State in 1862, said: 


This Government acts directly and sincerely In its intercourse with 
foreign nations, and no less cere and sincerely with New Granada 
than with all others. It regards the government of each State as its 
head until the government is effectually displaced by the substitution of 
another. It abstains from any interference with its domestic affairs in 
foreign countries and it holds no unnecessary communication, secret or 
otherwise, with 1 pona or factions therein, It neither 
seeks to prevent social or political reforms in such countries nor lends 
its ald to reforms of them rightfully of which it has neither the author- 
ity nor the means to judge. 


Mr. Cass in 1859 said: 


No matter how 2 the sympathies of the United States may be 
with the liberal constitutional party in Mexico, our Government can not 
properly intervene in its behalf without violating a cardinal feature of 
our foreign policy. 


Mr. Van Buren, giving instructions regarding Colombia, said: 


So far as we are concerned, that which is the government de facto is 
equally so de jure. 


Mr. Van Buren, concerning Brazil, said: 


The course which had ever been before pursued by the United States 
of always recognizing the government existing de facto. 


The message of President Pierce as to the American policy 
with respect to recognition of Latin-American Governments was 
presented to Congress May 15, 1856: 


It is the established policy of the United States to recognize all 
governments without question of their source or organization or of the 
means by which the governing persons attain their power, provided there 
be a government de facto accepted by the people of the country, and with 
reserve only of time as to the recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments arising out of the subdivision of parent States with which we 
are in relations of amity. We dg not go behind the fact of a foreign 
Government's exercising actual power to investigate questions of legitt- 
macy; we do not inquire into the causes which led to a change of goy- 
ernment. To us it is indifferent whether a successful revolution has 
been aided by foreign intervention or not; whether insurrection has 
overthrown existing governments and another has been established in its 
place according to preexisting forms or in a manner adopted for the 
occasion by those whom we may find in the actual possession of power. 
All these matters we leaye to the people and public authorities of the 
particular country to determine, and their determination whether it 
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be by positive action or by ascertained acquiescence is to us a sufficient 


warranty of the legitimacy of the new government. 
poring. the 67 years which have par gra since the establishment of 
the existing Government of the United States, in me which time this 


Union has maintained undisturbed domestic we have had 


occasion to recognize governments de facto, founded pe Os by domestic 
Pororo oe by military invasion from abroad, in many of the Govern- 
ments o rope. 

It is the more imperatively necessary to apply this rule to the 
Spanish-American Republics in consideration i Rie frequent and not 
seldom anomalous changes of organization or administration which they 
undergo and the revolutionary nature of most of the changes. 


ULTIMATUM AN ACT OF INTERVENTION AND WAR. 


Not content with a refusal of recognition of the de facto 
government the President has involved this country in a second 
position from which it can not escape without loss of dignity 
and prestige, violating a well-established and wise rule of non- 
interference with the political affairs of other countries. 

The President’s oft-repeated utterance that “Huerta must 
go”; the special representative sent by this Government to 
Mexico to deliver this ultimatum and seek its accomplishment 
was in itself intervention. It was not an act of peace but was 
an act of war, and would no doubt have been treated as such 
had it been directed against any of the great nations of the 
world sufficient in power to havo resented it. 

Mr. Buchanan, in 1848, said: 

We recognize the right of all nations to create and reform their 
political institutions according to their own will and pleasure. We do 
not go behind the existing government to involve ourselves in the ques- 
tion of its legitimacy. It is suficient for us to know that a ernment 


exists capable of maintaining itself, and then its recognition on our 
part inevitably follows. 


President Polk said: 

The policy of the United States has ever been that of noninterven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of other countries, leaving to each to estab- 
lish the form of government of its own choice. 

Mr. Clayton, in 1849, said: 

We as u nation have ever been ready and willing to 5 any 
government de facto which appeared capable of maintaining power. 

Mr. Seward, speaking of the Government of the United States 
in its dealings with Mexico, said: 

While earnest to guard and protect the rights of its own citizens and 
the safety of its own territory, it does not seek to intervene in political 
contests or changes of administration. It does not scrutinize closely 
the regularity or irregularity of the methods by which Presidents are 
inaugurated. 

Mr. Van Buren said: 

An invariable and strict neutrality between belligerents and an en- 
tire abstinence from all interference in the concerns of other nations 
are cardinal traits of the foreign policy of this Government. The oblig- 
atory character of this ——9 is regarded by its constituents with a 
degree of reverence and submission but little, if anything, short of that 
which is entertained for the Constitution itself. 

On another occasion he said: 


One of the settled principles of this Government is that of non- 
Interference in the domestic concerns of nations; and as it would not 
tolerate it in others, so must every act of its own functionaries which 
might be construed into a departure from this principle incur the de- 
cided disapprobation of the dent. 

There is little doubt but that the President thought this inter- 
yention would accomplish the speedy overthrow of Gen. Huerta, 
but Gen. Huerta is apparently more strongly intrenched than 
ever. From LEuropean—possibly Japanese, and certainly 
French—and local sources he has secured sufficient funds with 
which to carry on, if not an extensive, at least a wholly ade- 
quate defensive campaign. 

INTERVENTION IN BEHALF OF REBELS, 

Failing in his plans to unseat Huerta, the President proceeded 
to a third impossible position, of giving moral support and 
encouragement to the rebel outlaws and looters of the north 
under Gen. Villa, who holds nominal allegiance to Gen. Car- 
ranza, 

Of the federal soldiers interned in Texas, a distinguished 
gentleman in another body, presenting the position of the 
administration, said: 

Expressing simply my own opinion, I have no doubt that it Is very 


agreeable to the administration to withhold from the conflict in Mexico 
soldiers from Huerta's army. . 


If this be true, what becomes of the claimed neutral position 
s sre EOLA T in dealing with the belligerent forces in 

exico 

It is known to some within the sound of my voice that, as 
recently expressed, the administration's hope for peace in 
Mexico was based upon the success of the constitutionalist 
forces. How vain the hope, and undesirable the accomplish- 
ment, is becoming more apparent each day. 

Mexico occupies a territory equal in extent to all of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River, excluding New 
York and New England. Its population is about 15,000,000, of 
whom 3,000,000 are white, 6.500.000 mixed, and 5,500,000 In- 


dians. Five sparsely settled States in the north, with 3,000,000 
inhabitants, are overrun by Gen. Villa and his army; 22 States, 
with 12,000,000 inhabitants, are under the control of Gen. 
Huerta and his army. The most reliable information available 
is that the constitutionalist forces number 7,000 men. 

The disparity of conditions is at once apparent, but the 
physical difference is not to be mentioned beside the moral 
divergence. 

A letter is before me, written from Mexico City, by an Ameri- 
can citizen with neither property in nor political affiliations 
with that country, nor has he particular sympathy for Gen. 
Huerta personally. He states that the territory controlled by 
Huerta is at peace, military it is true, but it brings, in large 
measure, a sense of security, which would be turned to appalling 
dismay were it thought for a moment it could be supplanted by 
the barbaric savagery of the constitutionalists under Villa. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AINEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman consider that the Huerta 
government is now manifesting its ability to maintain itself? 

Mr, AINEY. If the gentleman refers to the papers of to-day, 
the dispatches in which were no doubt inspired by those sup- 
porting Gen. Villa, and influenced largely from the Hibbs 
Building in Washington, I frankly say I do not give credence 
to all such statements. I believe even to-day, handicapped as 
he has been by reason of the violation of the principles of neu- 
trality and recognition which have heretofore led this country 
to act, still Gen. Huerta is better qualified to bring peace in 
Mexico than any other Mexican in sight. [Applause.] Does 
that answer the genteman? 

Mr. KEATING. It does not answer my question entirely. 
Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. AINBY. y. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman inform the House upon 
what information he bases his statement that the dispatches 
in this morning’s Post, which presumably came over the Asso- 
ciated Press wires, were written in the Hibbs Building in 
Washington? 

Mr. AINEY. The gentleman misunderstood me if he thought 
I said they were written in the Hibbs Building. I suggested to 
the gentleman that they were undoubtedly inspired from the 
Hibbs Building. If the gentleman will look at the papers he 
will find they are not Associated Press dispatches. Giving all 
credence to the reporter, the reporter has to get his information 
from inspired sources in Mexico, from the interests supporting 
Villa; and I would like to suggest to the gentleman that the 
purpose of my resolution, which the Foreign Affairs Committee 
hag not seen fit to report favorably, under a suggestion which, 
I assume, comes from the administration that it be not so 
reported, has deprived us, and the gentleman as well as myself, 
of the opportunity of knowing the details of conditions in 
Mexico as the representatives of the American people in this 
Congress are entitled to know them. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield for just one more 
question? 

Mr. AINDY. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I understand the gentleman’s position to 
be that this Government ought to recognize Gen. Huerta’s ad- 
ministration in Mexico? 

Mr. AINEY. My position, if I may make it plain to the gen- 
tleman, is that there was a time when the President could have 
recognized Gen. Huerta, and that he should have recognized him 
then, and if he had done so these questions which are now 
causing anxiety to the American heart would not have caused 
the President of the United States to come into this House and 
from this rostrum humiliatingly advocate not the cause of 
American interests, but the cause of a foreign country and a 
foreign nation, and a condition of great importance and near 
consequence which causes him anxiety would never have oc- 
curred. [Applause on the Republican side.] I still_belleve that 
if the President wants peace rather than war in Mexico it 
were better to recognize Huerta to-day than any other person 
now in Mexico. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman pardon me for one more 
question? 

Mr. AINEXT. Yes; but I trust the gentleman will not take 
up too much of my time. : 

Mr. KEATING. I will ask only one more question. 

Mr. AINEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING, The gentleman has stated that there was a 
time when, in his judgment, this Government could have recog- 
nized Huerta. Now, I want to ask the gentleman was that 
after Huerta had assassinated Madero or after he had shot the 
members of the Mexican Parliament who refused to obey his 
instructions? 
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Mr. AINEY. The accredited representative of this great Na- 
tion. Henry Lane Wilson, ambassador from this country to 
Mexico, whose name has been wholly unimpeached, except by 
the sinister remarks that have seeped through the publie press 
on occasions, said that in his judgment Gen. Huerta was not 
guilty of consenting to the murder of Madero. 

But I disclaim to hold any card for Huerta. Admitting all 
that you desire to charge against Gen. Huerta, there are still 
certain general principles which ought to govern one nation in 
recognizing the de facto government of another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AINEY. Is it possible for the gentleman to yield me 
any more time? 

Mr. SELLS. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is a student of international law. 
Is it not true that on two separate occasions this administration 
oc recognize Huerta as the de facto head of the Government 

here? 

Mr. AINEY. Oh, yes; the gentleman understands that. There 
is no question about it. Recognition does not involve the ques- 
tion of the moral character of the executive of a country. I 
have tried to call the attention of gentlemen of this House to the 
statements of men who have had charge of our international 
affairs—our Secretaries of State and our former Presidents. I 
have called attention to innumerable instances where the doc- 
trine has been laid down that this country is not responsible 
for the moral character of the ruler of another country. What 
we are seeking is peace with Mexico; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, without attempting in any wise to weigh the moral dif- 
ference between Gen, Huerta on the one side and the outlaw 
Villa on the other, or any of the others in Mexico, I do say to 
the gentleman and to Members here who listen to me, that I 
believe an American citizen, an American wife, an American 
daughter, and the property of American citizens in Mexico are 
of more importance than the technica! question of the recogni- 
tion or nonrecognition of Huerta or any other person. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AINEY. I hope the gentleman will not press his ques- 
tion. I have not finished my statement. 

I should like to say something about Villa. 

WHO IS VILLA? 


Inasmuch as the administration pins its hope on the constitu- 
tionalists, and Gen. Carranza without Villa is as useless as a 
locomotive without wheels, one asks, Who is Villa? Villa neither 
reads nor writes, except as in jail he learned to write his first 
name, “Francisco.” To those who know him as a vulgar, 
ignorant, and brutal specimen of humanity the high-sounding 
phrases contained in dispatches purporting to repeat his words 
carry their own refutation. 

An effort to depict him as a hero, driven to the hills by great 
wrongs inflicted upon him, have failed in the light of truth. 
The glory with which an inspired press sought to clothe him 
has been stripped away by the Benton and other gory incidents 
of his career, and he stands before the world as a hideous 
monster, gloating over the bodies of his helpless and quivering 
victims; a man who kills for the love of killing, to whose 
armored heart appeals for sympathy never reach; a man who 
has no patriotic sentiments, who has stood for lawlessness 
rather than for order; a man whose love of war is not inspired 
by love of liberty nor love of country, but longing for loot. 
Every general of the constitutionalist army, with the possible 
technical and nominal exception of Villa, was in pillaging rebel- 
lion against Madero. 

Villa is without national military sense. He has never yet 
fought a battle except where the odds were overwhelmingly in 
his favor, and there are those who know him best who say he 
will never fight at Torreor unless bribery or the withdrawal of 
Federal forces gives him the assurances of victory. 

Villa belongs to the hills. Peace has no charms for him. 
Against a strong and resolute force he would not tarry a mo- 
mient, for he is as cowardly as he is brutal, and he has the weak- 
ness and fear of a blustering bully. The success of Villa would 
turn Mexico over to a reign of terror. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman know that the man of 
whom he is speaking served in the American Army at Fort 
Gibson, in New York Harbor, as a private in the Regular Army? 

Mr. AINET. He would have to be a private in a very rear 
rank if I had anything to do with him. No; I did not know it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I had it on the very best of authority he 
was then known as George Goldsby. 

Mr. AINEY. He has been known by several other names. 
During his career in Mexico when he robbed one ranch and 


went to another he found it agreeable to change his name 
several times. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I simply wanted to state that he got his 
military knowledge in the United States Army. 

Mr. AINEY. At Durango, in spite of the protest of the Amer- 
ican consul, the city was given over by the constitutionalist gen- 
eral to the unrestrained license of his soldiers for 24 hours be- 
cause it was said to be the only way of paying them. Little girls 
scarcely 10 years of age and women did not escape and now hang 
their heads in awful shame. American women were gathered in 
MacDonald’s Institute, where their husbands barricaded the 
building and fought to preserve them from the rapacity of the 
rebel soldiers. 

Specific instances, the details too revolting to be repeated, are, 
I am informed, contained in the consular reports in the archives 
of the State Department, revealing conditions which affect the 
rights of American citizens, their wives, children, and property. 

The cry of suffering coming up from Mexico uttered by Ameri- 
cau citizens whose lives have been sacrificed, whose wives and 
daughters have been ravished, whose property has been con- 
fiseated, has not reached the sympathetic and responsive ear 
of the Chief Executive. i 

In 1912 there were in Mexico 30,000 Americans engaged in 
every line of legitimate employment and industry, welcomed 
there under the law of that land and treaty obligations between 
the two countries, and they have remained there under the right 
of protection growing out of their American citizenship and the 
international obligation resting upon every country with respect 
to foreign residents. Among them were farmers, artisans, 
skilled mechanics, cattle raisers, merchants, miners, and bankers. 


RIGHTS OF AMERICANS ABROAD. 


Again, the President took an unwarranted and highly un- 
American position in assuming that Americans in Mexico repre- 
sented a class and interests inimical to Mexican progress and 
proper development, and that they were largely instrumental 
in creating the conditions there existing. 

Mr. Cass, in 1860, said: 

The United States believes it to be thelr duty, and they mean to 
execute it, to watch over the persons and ra of their citizens 


visiting foreign countries and to intervene for their protection when 
such action Is justified by existing circumstances and the law of nations. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen said: 


The Government of the United States recognizes the right of Mexico 
to prescribe the reasonable conditions upon which foreigners may re- 
side within her territory, and the duty of American citizens there to 
obey the municipal laws, but those laws can not disturb or affect the 
relationship existing at all times between this Government and one of 
its citizens. The duty is always incumbent upon a government to 
exercise a just and proper ardianship over its citizens, whether at 
home or abroad. A municipal act of another State can not abridge this 
duty, nor is such an act countenanced by the law or usage of nations. 


Justice Miller, 16 Wall., 79: 

Another privilege of a citizen of the United States is to demand the 
care and protection of the Federal Government over his life, liberty, 
and property when on the high seas or within the jurisdiction of a 
foreign government. Of this there can be no doubt, nor that the right 
depends upon his character as a citizen of the United States. 

The President’s altruistic desire that Mexico should maintain 
a constitutional government is a fine conception, but we can not 
avoid recognizing the ethnological conditions which play a large 
part in the affairs of that country. For instance, seven tribes 
of Indians speaking as many different tongues are found within 
a single State in Mexico. 

The land system inherited from the days of Spanish do- 
minion, illiteracy, a lack of industry in agricultural and manu- 
facturing pursuits among the masses, with little spirit of na- 
tionalism or patriotic expression, are difficulties to be overcome 
before Mexico may hope to attain an appreciation of her con- 
stitutional rights. 

During Diaz’s reign marvelous changes occurred; agricultural 
training, manufactures out of native products, and education 
of the children have all been emphasized. Compulsory school 
attendance is now the law, and elementary schools have in- 
creased between 1900 and 1910 from about 9,000 to 12,000, with 
an attendance increased from approximately 500,000 to 1,000,000 
during the same period. Nearly 50 per cent of the inhabitants 
now read and write, and Mexico by her own efforts is slowly 
solving her internal problems. 

How to turn vast acres into small farms and inspire the 
populace with a desire to own and till them is a problem which 
has confronted Mexico for a hundred years. The people must 
acquire the farming desire before any project will be successful. 
To get a piece of land for the purpose of selling it and not to 
cultivate it is the mental height to which the masses have thus 
far attained. 

The primitive cupidity of the natives makes it easy for the 
unscrupulous Mexicans, English, Germans, or Americans to fo- 
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ment revolutions, and, if the stakes are large enough, capitalize 
them heavily. 

There are those who claim that Villa and Carranza have been 
so capitalized; that S. G. Hopkins, representative of Carranza, 
of the Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C., could, if summoned 
before Congress, tell a story of international intrigue by which 
the illiterate Villa is made the head of a revolutionary army 
and his words clothed in classic English, according to press 
dispatches; his common murders garbed as heroic acts of chiy- 
alry, that the Standard Oil may advance its Mexican interests 


through him, 
WARNING TO LEAVE MEXICO. 


The position adopted by the Executive that Americans should 
leave Mexico upon his warning, or failing to abandon their 
homes and property no particular duty or responsibility was 
owing them by the Government, is abhorrent to one of patri- 
otic senses. 

The rights of American citizens are as deep-seated as the 
rock upon which their claim for liberty rests. It is as fixed as 
our national heritage. It follows them in every country and 
every clime. Neither the despotic act of foreign Government 
nor the edict of their own Chief Executive can legally or mor- 
ally despoil them of it. The direction of the President to 
Americans to abandon their all and leave Mexico was as un- 
warranted as it was un-American. It worked a confiscation of 
their property as effectually as any act of brigandage perpe- 
trated by the unrestrained marauders of Mexico. 

There was but one step more which this Government could 
take as the climax of its stupendous errors, and that was an 
armed effort to unseat Huerta. Has it not been contemplated? 
Have not occasions been sought to justify it? Did not the 
murder of Benton and the publicity occasioned by it come just 
in time to prevent the recognition of Carranza? The danger of 
war comes not from those who seek to know the truth but from 
those who would conceal it. 

A dispatch from Los Angeles, dated. March 22, says: 

Six Japanese engineers, bearing passports and letters from Gen. 
Huerta, are now ees an eia rate military survey of Magdalena 


y. This is said to be part of a — — to sake the there a Ja 
eg shold, with Huerta’s approval, and with the assurance tha’ 


Tang Sag iner 8 upon the of the United States Sener 
. seize ines and join the Mexicans in a war against the 
United States. 


To such questionings and doubt has the secret and inane pol- 
icy at Washington led us. 

A policy based upon a recognition of the rights of American 
citizens, a firm demand that these rights be protected, expressed 
in language calculated to reach the ear of every man in Mexico 
having the semblance of authority would have been heeded. 

The dignity of our Nation would not then have been dragged 
in the dust, the lives and property of our citizens would not 
have been molested or destroyed. Our flag would have re- 
mained the recognized and obeyed symbol of liberty and pro- 
tection, whether it waived over the great or small, the mighty 
or the humble. 

A nation can not long endure except it be supported by the 
patriotism ef its people. Patriotism can not be engendered ex- 
cept as it is inspired by a sense of protecting strength and 
support extended its citizens. The pride of American citizen- 
ship has been that the American flag embraced in its protecting 
folds the humblest citizen in every land he chanced to be. When 
a nation is too busy with academic questions or too indifferent 
to hear and heed the supplication of her helpless citizens it 
will have reached the first milestone of disintegration in its 
downward career, and when the flag of her citizenship fails to 
afford protection then will come loss of faith in and respect 
for her institutions; and without faith and respect, love of 
country soon ceases and the end is near. 

If war comes with Mexico; if Huerta, spurned by the United 
States, turns to Japan, and the price is Magdalena Bay; if the 
citizens of Germany are murdered in Mexico, and we are there- 
by involved, the responsibility for the dire result rests upon a 
weak and obstinate policy which has refused the pathway of 
safe and patriotic precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). The time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. AINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, I wish to ask 
the gentleman if the speech he is about to extend in the Rec- 
orp is the speech in the afternoon paper which is described as 
“A tongue-lashing President Wilson received in the House 
to-day”? 


Mr. AINEY. No; I did not know such a statement was in 
the afternoon papers: I know that the press has adyanced 
copies of my address. If it is in the papers this afternoon, I 
am not aware of it. 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ELDER. Is not the gentleman entitled to a full hour in 
his own time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman received his allotment of 
time from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SELLS]. 

Mr. ELDER. Notwithstanding that, is he not entitled to an 
hour in his own right if he wishes? 

Mr. AINEY. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion, but 
in courtesy to the gentleman who yielded me the time and to 
the House I do not feel that I should ask further indulgence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that on the bill under 
consideration it is unnecessary to speak to any great extent. 
As has been stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEY], in 
charge of the bill, it was debated at great length in the last 
Congress and passed the House by an almost unanimous vote. I 
do not believe there is any difference in sentiment as regards 
this worthy and meritorious measure in this House and that of 
the last. This country, Mr. Chairman, is liberal and has been 
very liberal with its soldiers, their widows and dependents, 
There is no question about that. There is no doubt that at 
times pensions have been given where perhaps there was not 
any great merit, but I doubt if there have been many. They 
have been the exceptions. It is the desire of the people of this 
country to be fair and to be liberal to its soldiers and their 
dependents. We have no great standing Army, and we must 
depend upon the patriotism of the men to volunteer and to 
come to the flag and defend the honor of our Nation when there 
is need. It is much better that we should be liberal in giving 
pensions to these men and their dependents when there is 
genuine need than it is to keep in this country a great standing 
Army. 


Mr. Chairman, I am proud to say we are more liberal in this 
country with our soldiers, their minor children and widows, 
than they are in other countries, yet the expense cf the armies 
of other countries is so much greater than ours that we in the 
end are benefited even from a financial standpoint. The soldiers 
of the Spanish War were men of the best blood that we had 
in America. Their mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts 
were and are the best in the land. Let us be worthy of those 
splendid men, the dead and the living, and by our votes on this 
bill testify to our appreciation of their valor, by doing some- 
thing for the widows and the orphans. When these men go out, 
Mr. Chairman, for their country’s honor and glory, if they know 
that they are to be treated fairly, if they know that their 
family and dependents are to be treated fairly, they go with a 
great deal more willingness and satisfaction, and in the end 
give better service, because they know their country is grateful. 

Mr. Chairman, the need of this legislation is evident to prac- 
tically every Member of Congress who has Spanish War soldiers, 
Philippine War soldiers, or widows of such living in their dis- 
trict. Many deserving claims of this nature have been rejected 
at the Bureau of Pensions because of technicalities or failure 
of the claimants to be able to secure the evidence required under 
existing law. Medical testimony is hard to obtain to show the 
origin of the soldier’s disabilities, due in a large measure to the 
fact that such records were kept either not at all or in such an 
unsatisfactory manner that no proof of that nature is in many 
eases available at all. It is also true that many of the soldiers 
and sailors when discharged the service refused to state that 
they had anything the matter with them. They were not think- 
ing of pensions when they were discharged, but only of getting 
home and back to their loved ones. Then, again, many of the 
comrades of the soldiers and the shipmates of the sailors have 
scattered, and it is often very difficult to locate them and obtain 
their testimony as to the origin of diseases complained of. Many 
deserving cases are thus denied relief, and this bili is the result, 
and the need for its enactment into law is most necessary. Mr. 
Chairman, the amount of money involved in the enactment of 
this bill into law need not trouble anyone. The amount is not 
great, and certainly it is not worthy of consideration when you 
put it alongside of the great results accomplished for humanity 
and our own country in the great and splendid services that these 
men rendered in these wars and Our Nation has 
been far greater in every respect since the close of the Spanish 
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War. The results achieved by our armies in the Philippines, 
by our navies, and what our Government has done there since 
has been the admiration of the world and a great joy and hap- 
piness to the millions of people inhabiting the Philippine Islands. 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines are monuments of the 
Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection. There were 
nearly a half million of our soldiers and sailors enlisted for this 
foreign service; all of them were not needed; but whether they 
served here or there, they are equally entitled to the thanks and 
consideration of our country. [Applause.] 


[Mr. SHREVE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
„gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, if I may digress from the sub- 
ject at hand, I want to briefly refer to Mexico, in answer to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Arney]. Some gentlemen 
seem to be chafing under the restraint of peace and anxious for 
war. In the course of events I may see fit to vote for war with 
Mexico, on certain conditions. These conditions would be that 
the men who are asking for war shall organize the first com- 
pany [laughter], their sons shall organize the second company, 
and the newspaper men who are striving to rush the country 
into war shall organize the third company. [Laughter.} When 
the chargé on Mexico is to be made, when our Army is to face 
the bayonets, I would place the men who are demanding war 
in the front rank. When they fell down I would have their sons 
fill up the breach, and when their sons were slaughtered I 
would have the newspaper men fill up that breach. [Laughter 
and applause.] And until the men who are calling for war, 
their sons, and the newspaper men fell down I would not allow 
a single American to lose his life or shed his blood on Mexican 
soil. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take advantage of this occasion to 
congratulate this country upon this administration—the foreign 
policy c: this administration—and especially upon our Secretary 
of State, William J. Bryan [applause], the duties of whose office 
are to maintain friendly relations with the powers of the world 
and to prevent war. By reason of his great influence and his 
superior ability he has been able to accomplish more in that line 
with grape juice than other men have accomplished with cock- 
tails and highballs. [Laughter and applause.] 

But I arose to say something about pensions. Pensions are 
a part of the awful cost of war. It is estimated that 71 per 
cent of the taxes levied in the world is the result, directly or 
indirectly, of war, to say nothing of the loss of life, of the an- 
guish of the bereaved and the widows and orphans left with- 
out support. A part of the appropriations for war is made in 
advance of the obligations incurred, and to cut off and stop 
which you do not have to work a repudiation; but with pen- 
sions, appropriations are made for services performed, incur- 
ring the highest obligation resting on man, and which you can 
not deny without repudiating a debt of the most sacred char- 
acter. [Applause.] Pensions are appropriations that go to the 
weak, to the helpless, to the disabled, to orphans, and to 
widows and are apportioned out in small sums to the many. 

I, too, believe in economy, but I have no sympathy or admira- 
tion for those economists who first start to practice economy 
on the weak, the helpless, the widows, and the orphans. Peo- 
ple who practice economy there show their lack of courage 
when they appear before the strong and the powerful, and their 
sacred convictions of economy fail them when they face large 
sums going to the few. These men appear periodically to 
oppose the appropriations that go to the weak, to the help- 
less, to the widows and orphans, and to those disabled. 
They do not appear when there are other appropriations 
before this House with the same courage and devotion to 
economy. Where are these men when the appropriations come 
before this House that pay the high salaries of oflicers who 
live in pomp and style? They are not here. They come on the 
floor of this House only when the weak and the helpless and 
widows and orphans are asking for a pittance for their loss. 
[Applause.] Where are these men when the appropriations for 
commutation for these officers are brought forward, for rent 
and light and heat, far in excess of the actual cost? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to get his time 
from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SELES]. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, how much more time have I 
remaining? i 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Twenty-three minutes. 
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Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes more to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask where these gentlemen are 
when appropriations are before us for warships, for which we 
have no men tọ man and half the cost of which goes in profit 
to the trusts and monopolies? Where are these men when ap- 
propriations are before us for snobbish and aristocratic war 
colleges? Where are these gentlemen when these appropria- 
tions are made for vain and useless parade and display? 
Where are these men when appropriations come before this 
House in the form of extravagant retired pay? They lose their 
courage and sacred convictions of economy; but the very mo- 
ment the weak and the helpless and the widows and the orphans 
appear here they go into a sort of hysteria and manifest all the 
symptoms of self-inflicted hydrophobia. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] I am opposed to war and hope soon to see the day when 
courts and tribunals will supplant force and might in the set- 
tlement of international disputes. But as long as war continues 
I will vote to relieve the victims of war, the maimed and dis- 
abled, the widows and orphans, by appropriations for pensions. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, it is more important to vote 
on this pension bill than it is to diseuss it. I think its pro- 
visions are understood by the House; but I just want to say 
a word in reply to the speech of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dims]. Some of the criticisms of the gentleman, in my 
judgment, are just, but he bases his argument upon two false 
conceptions, upon two wrong premises. In the first place, he 
has made it appear to this House and to the country that the 
Spanish-American War soldiers—able-bodied men—are being 
pensioned by the wholesale and without regard to merit. The 
fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, that the same rules which 
apply to the pensioning of men who fought in the Civil War 
apply to the Spanish War veterans. They must have seen sery- 
ice and they must have been disabled in line of duty; they 
must be in needy circumstances. The same sort of examina- 
tions must be held for them as are held for the Civil War 
veterans. 

Another theory of the gentleman’s speech was this, that these 
Men Ought not to be pensioned unless they have seen long serv- 
ice in the war. I recognize the fact that men who went to war 
and fought the thing through and who saw service in many 
hard-fought battles ought to be pensioned more liberally than 
those who did not see such long service. But the theory of the 
Government, as I understand it, is to pension men who were 
disabled, whether they had gone through long service or not. 
At least they have shown their willingness to serve their coun- 
try. They bave volunteered for the purpose of defending the 
flag, and they have manifested a desire to maintain the honor 
and the integrity of this great country in all the wars it has 
ever had. [Applause.] It is not the fact, as the gentleman 
maintains, that these men had simply joined the Army for the 
purpose of getting pensions, as he says they did in the Spanish- 
American War. It was true many of them never got to the 
field of battle. He said they simply joined and went down 
and sat around an officer's camp, read detective stories, and 
took the officer’s horse to water, and that then they came back 
and drew pensions for their service in the war. These men, 
by joining the Army, volunteered their services, and in doing 
that they manifested a desire to go out and fight the battles of 
their country and, if necessary, lose their lives in its defense; 
and the people of this great Nation recognize such loyalty and 
devotion, such patriotism, and it has been liberal, and justly so, 
in granting pensions to the men who have fought for the flag, 
as well as to their destitute widows and fatherless children. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I will yield. 

Mr. GORDON. But this bill does not pension any of the men 
who did the fighting or who enlisted. 

Mr. POWERS. No; it does not do that; but it pensions the 
destitute widows of those soldiers. It pensions the widows who 
have no means of support. It pensions the widows of those men 
who died in destitute circumstances, and Mr. Dres in his speech 
argued long and forcefully to the House that these Spanish- 
American-War soldiers were being pensioned by the wholesale— 
able-bodied men, who had never seen service, who had nothing 
to do with the war one way or the other. I am trying to show 
wherein the argument of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES] 
is both misleading and fallacious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr, Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WIS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be notified when I 
have consumed 12 minutes, in order that I may yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hunxes J. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know that I shall occupy all of the time which 
has been so generously yielded to me, but I wish to make some 
observations particularly in reference to some of the objections 
which have been made to the passage of this bill. I understood 
my friend from Texas [Mr. Dies], always eloquent and always 
classical and always interesting and sometimes accurate [laugh- 
ter II understood him to express himself, in his own inimitable 
way, to this effect, that in this war there was not as severe 
fighting as there was in the Civil War; that the battles which 
were fought in the Spanish-American War were not comparable 
with the battles fought in the Civil War. Well, I think that is 
true so far as numbers of men engaged and the loss of life, 
and so forth, are concerned. I think that I recall that the gal- 
lant old soldier, my colleague from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop], made 
a speech here in which he gave the figures that there was a 
heavier loss of life in the battle of Gettysburg than had been 
incurred in the Spanish-American and the Mexican Wars. That 
is the way I remember my colleague’s statement. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. And the War of the Revolution. 

Mr. WILLIS. And the War of the Revolution, the gentleman 
says. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say you can not have war 
without having somebody on the other side. The reason we did 
not have great battles, the reason we did not have Pickett's 
charge, the reason we did not have battles like Chancellorsville 
and Malvern Hill and Chickamauga and Lookout Mountain was 
because we were not fighting the same kind of men in the 
Spanish-American War that we fought in the great war of 1861 
to 1865. [Applause.] And it ought not to be charged against 
the Spanish-American soldiers that because there were no 
battles there as great as those I have named that therefore 
their widows’ claims are not worthy. I am reminded in that 
connection of an incident that is told of Henry Ward Beecher, 
who was addressing a great audience at the time of the Civil 
War. That audience was hostile to the principles he was at 
that time advocating; out of the midst of the audience there 
arose a man who interrupted Mr. Beecher and said, “Ac- 
cording to the statement you have made, you believe that the 
Union is eventually to prevail.” He said, “How does it come 
that, after many months and years of fighting, the war still 
goes on?’ Mr. Beecher, quick as lightning, turned upon his in- 
terrupter and said, “Let me say to my friend that the reason 
this war lasts and the reason we are fighting such tremendous 
battles, the reason it takes years to settle this contest is be- 
cause we are fighting our own people, the best soldiers the 
world ever saw.” [Applause.] He said, “My friend, if we 
were fighting an army made up of men like you, the rebellion 
would have been put down months ago.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] And that expresses the situation; that expresses the 
idea. 

The reason why the Civil War was a tremendous conflict was 
because we were fighting our own people, and it ought not to 
be held up as a ground of objection by my eloquent friend 
from Texas or by other gentlemen that because we did not have 
the great battles in the Spanish-American War that we did 
in the Civil War that the claims of the widows and orphans 
of Spanish-American soldiers therefore are not worthy of con- 
sideration. But incidentally I want to suggest to the gentlemen 
this: That this Spanish-American War was no mere holiday 
affair. There was an untold amount of suffering in the fever 
camps of the South, in the Tropics, and on the battle field. It 
was not any little skirmish, as some gentleman has suggested. 
From my own State of Ohio in this war 219 men lost their 
lives by disease alone. In this whole country there was some- 
thing like 4,000 men who lost their lives by disease, and accord- 
ing to the best reports I have been able to get, the total mortality 
of those wars involyed in the terms of this bill was some- 
thing like 12,000 men; it was not a mere holiday excursion. 

On this point the committee report states: 


Of the 434,000 who served in these warfares about one-fourth were 
in the regular service and from seventy-five to one hundred thousand 
were assigned to duty In the urapay Islands, In tbese warfares 
there were 826 battles and skirmishes, in 515 of which men were 
killed or wounded. The whole mortality of the campaigns was 12,000 
lives. For the first time in the history of our country the American 
soldier and sailor served in the Tropics and the Orient under cli- 
matic and hygienic conditions unusual to him. They received no 
bounty or su tute money, and were not drafted for service. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly; for a question. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The per cent of the mortality in the 
Spanish-American War was not as great as that of the service 
in this House per annum. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is admitted that it takes heroic (2) men 
to serve in this House; but I will not discuss that ridiculous 
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question. It takes a great deal of heroism and courage to 
serve here; we can not debate that question, as there would 
be absolute unanimity (7) of opinion; but I know my friend 
recognizes at any rate the great difference between service in 
this House at a large salary and service in our Army at a 
meager compensation, where a man makes a contract that he 
is to be put up to be shot at. There is an immense difference 
between those places. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you not favor pensioning these civil- 
service employees? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not at this time; but we will talk about 
that when we get to it. We are talking now about pensioning 
the widows and dependent children of Spanish-American sol- 
diers, and I want my good, tall, handsome friend from Texas . 
to sit down and receive instruction. I do not want to talk civil 
service. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two or three reasons why it 
seems to me that this bill ought to receive favorable considera- 
tion. Here is one of them: In the first place, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter for the soldier himself to obtain the evidence 
necessary for a proper consideration of his claim. He knows 
the names and addresses of his comrades. But when the crit- 
ical hour comes, and that soldier goes into the great beyond, 
and the-widow seeks to apply for a pension under the existing 
law, she has no means of obtaining the necessary evidence. 
And everybody who has had anything to do with cases at the 
Pension Bureau can bear out the truth of the statement that 
I have just made. That is the first proposition—the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence. 

And then here is another proposition which it seems ought 
to appeal to all of us. It has been suggested here that the pen- 
sion roll is simply a roll of graft, or perhaps the words “ graft” 
and “corruption” were used—I am not sure about that. But 
I remember that the word “ graft” was used. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, as calmly as I may, I want to repel that insinuation. I do 
not think that the American pension roll is now or ever has 
been, or ever will be, for that matter, a roll of graft or dishonor. 

The gentlemen who are opposing this bill say that it is not 
desirable that pensions should be granted to widows and de- 
pendent children. I have a case in mind, brought to my atten- 
tion just a few weeks ago, and I put it to the gentlemen and 
want them to think about it. They say they are in favor of 
pensioning the men with scars upon their bodies, and yet these 
gentlemen, when such bills are pending to pension those very 
men, of course, without exception, have voted against the bills. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There has not been a bill of that kind 
before the House since you and I have been here. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will not discuss that question with the 
gentleman. He knows my views on the pension question and 
I know his. I hope he will allow me to proceed. I do not 
agree at all with the statement he has just made. However, I 
am talking about this pending bill. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wir- 
LIS] yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do. 

Mr. GORDON. Can you tell us what this bill will cost the 
people of this country? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; not exactly; and nobody else on earth 
can definitely do so. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you not consider that an objection to it? 

Mr. WILLIS. I consider that an objection to any piece of 
legislation we pass. It is impossible to tell in advance exactly 
what the effects of any law will be. When you voted for a 
tariff bill that was leading this country to the precipice of 
business disaster you did not know how much it was going to 
cost the Government. We can see that it is costing the Gov- 
ernment and the people enough, but the gentleman did not de- 
cline to vote for it for that reason. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I can only give an estimate as to what this bill 
will probably cost. The estimate given in the report is $2,500,000 
per annum. ‘The estimate of the Secretary of the Interior is 
as follows: 


The number of claims filed by widows and dependents based upon 
service during the — War and the Philippine insurrection is 
14,614; and the number of widows and dependents who have been 
granted pensions. on account of such service, 7,122. The number of 
widows on the roll on account of the service above named on June 30, 
1911, was 1,217, and the number of minor children 326. The number 
of widows’ claims which have been rejected is 4,705. In the number 
rejected there are no doubt included many claims which have been re- 
jected the second or third time, upon the submission of additional 
evidence; so that the actual number of rejections would be somewhat 
less than that given. 

From statistics gathered from various sources as to the average num- 
ber of marria each year and the ascertained death rates at certain 
ages, it is es ted that the number of widows and minors who would 
pronaos be entitled to sion under this bill, should it be enacted into 
aw, would be between 10,000 and 15,000. If the number should be as 
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owever, that the cost would increase from year to year for a number 
of years, on account of tke death of those who rendered service—who 
would leave widows and minor children surviving who would be entitied 
to pension under the proposed act. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me answer one at a time. 

My own opinion, based upon such investigations as I have 
been able to make, is that that estimate is probably too high. 
I think that $1,500,000 would be nearer the truth for the first 
year; but undoubtedly it will increase somewhat as time passes; 
nobody can tell with certainty. The Pension Office does not 
have at this time any figures upon which they can base more 
than a mere guess. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There are 486,000 of these veterans, Can 
not the gentleman figure it in an easy way, from the pensions 
granted heretofore, that every one of them will haye a widow, 
and each widow will have a pension? 

Mr. WILLIS. We can not tell how many will come under 
the terms of the bill, because we can not know how many of 
these soldiers will die leaving widows. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN, Has the gentleman eyer been able to find out 
yet why it is that when a man and a woman are married the 
man always dies first? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a proposition of which I had not 
thought. 

Mr. MANN. It shows how absurd such propositions are. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is utterly impossible for the Commissioner 
of Pensions or any other officer to estimate what proportion 
will come within the limitation provided in this bill as to the 
annual income of $250. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WIIIISI 
has consumed 12 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a portion of a 
statement that I made before the committee when this bill was 
under consideration, which statement has not been printed in 
the committee hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, in closing I hope this House 
will do an act of simple, patriotic justice and pass this bill 
for the relief of the dependent widows and children of Spanish- 
American veterans. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Under the leave granted, I desire to add here the statement 
made by me before the Committee on Pensions on February 7, 
1914, when this and other similar bills were under consideration. 

“Mr. Waris. It is not necessary to go into an analysis of 
the bill which I introduced or any particular bill, because I 
assume that all these bills cover substantially the same ground. 
They contemplate the granting of a pension—usually $12 a 
month—to the widows of Spanish-American War veterans where 
the marriage occurs prior to the passage of this act. These sev- 
eral bills also provide for a pension of $2 a month for the minor 
children, and some of the bills contain a limitation that the 
pension shall be granted only in case the annual income of the 
widow from all sources does not exceed $250. Not all the bills 
contain that provision. 

“Now, recurring to the bHl which I introduced. Without 
burdening the committee with any lengthy statement, I will 
say that I introduced a bill tn the last Congress—H. R. 12816, 
July 26, 1911—which was variously discussed and was indorsed 
by many organizations of Spanish-American War veterans, in- 
cluding the Spanish-American War veterans of Ohio. As Mr. 
Stone stated last night, it, with others, was considered in the 
framing of the Crago bill in the last Congress. 

“Mr, Key. Mr. Wits, in what particular does your bill 
differ from the Crago bill? 

“Mr. WIIIIs. I think, Mr. Chairman, the only difference, as 
I recall it, is this: The Crago bill contains the $250 limitation 
as to the amount of income. The bill that I prepared did not 
contain that. 

“Mr. KEY. I also refer to the other bill that you have re- 
cently introduced. Do you refer to your first bill? 

“Mr. WIIIIS. There is no difference in the two bills. The 
bill which I introduced in this Congress on April 7, 1913, 
H. R. 1778, is the same as the bill I introduced in the previous 
Congress. 

“Mr. BELLS. There is another difference between your bill 
and the Crago bill, and that is the amount of the attorney's 
fee, The Crago bill says $5 and your bill says $10, > 


“Mr. WIIIIS. Perhaps the Orago bill is better in that respect. 
I prepared this pill from an examination of nothing else but the 
general pension law, which provides an attorney's fee of $10, 
but it may be that $5 is sufficient. I gave the Crago bill my 
hearty support in the last Congress. Col. Crago was a Spanish- 
American War soldier, and he was on this committee. 

“Now, the members of the committee are familiar with the 
arguments in favor of legislation of this kind. I need only to 
refer to them. Here is the first one that occurs to me. It is 
now 15 years since the close of the Spanish-American War. It 
is very significant to me that no organization of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans up to the present time has ever asked any- 
thing for itself; they come under the general pension law and 
they are content. During the time I have been in Congress [ 
have never had a letter from a Spanish-American War soldier 
asking for the amendment of any pension law in his. behalf. 
What they are now seeking is an amendment to the law to 
give to their widows and orphans the right which is now en- 
joyed by the widows and orphans of yeterans of the Civil War 
and the Indian wars, and to me that is highly commendable, 
because they are not trying to get something for themselves but 
for those who are helpless and dependent upon them. Then 
there is another reason, and this has probably occurred to all 
the members of the committee in dealing with pension cases. 
It is a comparatively easy thing for the salige himself to get 
his testimony. He knows who his comrades were, and perhaps 
knows where some of them are. But when the fatal hour comes, 
and the soldier is gone, his widow does not know where te 
find his comrades, and the result is that it is very difficult for 
her to obtain her evidence. I have had that brought out very, 
strongly in a number of cases. 

Now, it seems to me that one of these bills—which one I 
do not care—should be passed. I have no pride of authorship; 
I will say that. I am gratified to know that I have been active 
along this line of work, but whether my bill is reported or 
rpm else’s bill it makes no difference; but we want some 
action. 

“Mr. Key. You want results? 

“Mr. WIIIIS. We want results, and any one of these bills 
will giye relief. I have had two or three cases recently to 
which I want to call your attention. I suppose they are typical. 
No doubt you have all had similar cases. 

“Mr, KEY. Mr. WIILIS, I would like to ask you a question 
before you leave that point. I would like to have your views 
relative to the fees allowed pension agents. I receive quite a 
number of letters from pension agents and attorneys—regular 
attorneys, too—who have become interested in cases and have 
to draw up papers for widows, and in a great many instances 
they claim that $5 is inadequate, especially if there has been 
a little trouble with the case. 

“Mr. Wiis. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is only fair to say that 
the pill which I introduced in this Congress almost the first 
day of the Congress provides for a fee of $10, and, as I said a 
little while ago in response to an inquiry by Mr. Sexss, it is 
possible that the provision of the Crago bill, namely, $5, is suf- 
ficient, because there is not very much to prove. It is not like 
proving up a pension case under the old law. If my bill—H. R. 
1778—or any of the other bills before us should become law, the 
only thing necessary to prove is that the soldier was honorably, 
discharged, that he seryed the proper time, and that the mar- 
riage occurred and continued. 

“Mr. SELLS. That is the only fact to proye—the fact of the 
marriage. The rest can be gotten from the war records. 

“Mr. WIIIISs. Precisely; that is true. 

“Mr. Keatina. Have you any information as to the probable 
cost of this legislation; that is, in the beginning? 

“Mr. WIILIS. Well, somewhat. With the permission of the 
eommittee I will refer to the report on the Crago bill in the 
last Congress. Without burdening the record with all that is 
stated here I call attention to these figures in paragraph 4 on 
page 8: 


From statistics gathered from various sources as to the average 
nouve of 1 ear and the ascertained death rates at cer- 


$2,500,000 per annum within a few years after the passage reof. It 


is evident, however, that the cost would increase from year to year for 
a number of years on account of the death of those who rendered 
service who would leave widows and minor children surviving, who 
would be en to pension under the proposed act. 

“Now, I think, Mr. Keatrine, that that is an extremely lib- 
eral estimate. I do not think that H. R. 1778 or any other of 
these bills would entail that heavy expense. My personal opin- 
ion is that the first year or the second year—because it will take 
that long to get the thing started—the expense will be not to 
exceed $1,500,000. In my judgment, that is a very liberal esti- 
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mate. In fact, this committee; which gave very careful con- 
sideration to this subject in the last Congress, gave its estimate, 
on page 2 of this report, that the amount would not exceed 
&100,000 per annum; but I think that was too low. 

Mr. Key. That was only the estimate of the members of the 
committee; that was not an estimate secured from the Interior 
Department. 

“Mr, Wars. Oh, no; that was simply the individual esti- 
mate of the members of the committee. I think we would be 
safe in saying that the expense entailed would be $1,500,000. 

“Now, as illustrative of the need for legislation of this kind, 
let me call your attention to several cases. I had one case 
called to my attention in a city of the eighth district when I 
was there recently. I was asked to go to a certain home where 
there was a Spanish-American soldier's widow. They wanted 
me to see whether I could make some arrangement about getting 
a pension for her. I went there, in company with some other 
persons, and there I found the mother and three little children 
living in circumstances of the most abject poverty. The chil- 
dren looked hungry, cold, scantily clad, and the mother ap- 
peared to be suffering from tuberculosis. At any rate, she is 
not a strong woman. She is taking in washing, but she is not 
able to do the amount of work that she previously did, because 
her health is too poor. Were it not for the fact that some 
neighbors and comrades of the Spanish-American War are con- 
tributing to help them out, this widow and these little children, 
the children of a man who fought under the flag, a soldier of 
unimpeachable record, would be in the poorhouse. They are 
now in want, and I think that is a disgrace. It ought never to 
be allowed. 

“Mr. Key. Was the soldier a pensioner? 

“Mr. Wittts. Well, I am not sure at this moment whether he 
was or not. 

“Mr. Key. It is not material. 

„Mr. WIIIIS. I can look up the papers and find out. At all 
events, the soldier did not die of disease incurred or wounds 
received in the service, and his widow can not get a pension at 
all. Incidentally, there is a special bill for her relief pending 
before this committee, but that bill is not before the committee 
to-night. 

“There is another case, a very peculiar case, I have in 
mind. A man fought in the Spanish-American War, a splendid 
soldier with an excellent record. In the service he contracted 
a fever. After the war was over he was discharged. I think 
lie drew some pension, but he did not get along very well. He 
was in a weakened condition; he soon became melancholy, and 
finally his mind became affected. He was worried over his con- 
dition and it affected his mind. One day when he was shaving, 
weak and trembling, for some reason or other—whether be- 
cause of his unsteady condition or because of hallucination— 
he cut too deep and cut his throat. I took up that case 
and investigated it. Now, I am not criticizing the bureau, 
because I think they acted fairly, but the Commissioner of 
Pensions, after a most careful investigation, held—and, I sup- 
pose, correctly, under existing law—that it could not properly 
be said that that man died of disease incurred or wounds 
received in the service. The cause of death was only specula- 
tive. Consequently they could not grant a pension to his widow, 
and unless a special bill is introduced for her relief and passed, 
she is out in the cold. 

“Now, there are hundreds of cases like these all over the 
country, and therefore I believe, gentlemen, that patriotic pub- 
lic opinion of this country will sustain this Congress, if it takes 
up some one of these bills and enacts it into law. 

“Mr. SELLS. Your bill eliminates that clause in the Crago bill 
with reference to the $250 income of a widow? 

' “Mr. Wis. Yes, sir. 

> “Mr. SeLLs. Now, of course, there is nothing in the general 
law applicable to the widows of Civil War veterans touching 
their income? 

“Mr. Witris. No. 

“Mr. SELLS. Why should that restriction be placed on in- 
comes of the widows of Spanish War veterans? 

“Mr. Wars. My own opinion is that it ought not to be. I 
drew this bill without having seen any other bill drawn for the 
same purpose, and I drew it along the line of the general laws 
applicable to widows of Civil War veterans. Whereas at one 
time there was a limitation of $250, it does not now exist. Per- 
sonally, I should like to have that left out, but the legislative 
committee of the Spanish-American-War veterans, in conjunc- 
tion with various Members of Congress, took up my bill in con- 
nection with various others. They considered all the bills and 
finally recommended the Crago bill, containing the $250 limita- 
tion. wave I did not think it ought to be in there, I did not 
oppose it. 


“Mr. SELLS. Would it not add very greatly to the work of ad- 
ministering the lay,? 

“Mr. WII IIS. Undoubtedly so; and that is a question to be 
considered in connection with the suggestion of the Chair a 
while ago. 

“Now, if you are going to put in that $250 limitation. it 
becomes a yery much more difficult matter to get your rights 
established. It may be that if you leave in that $250 limitation 
the attorney’s fee ought to be left at $10, because of the greater 
amount of work it would entail. 

Mr. Sects. Does that limitation apply to a gross or a net 
income? 

“Mr. Wiis. I have not paid much attention to that feature 
of it. Have you a copy of another bill on the same subject? 

Mr. KEATING. I have a bill here which says net income.’ 

“Mr. Wits. That is it; net income. 

“Mr. Key. When the Civil War widows were younger, did 
not the act of June 27 apply to cases of that kind? 

“Mr. WILLIS. I do not remember when the limitation as to 
income was stricken out. I do know that for a long time it 
was in the law. No doubt Mr. Cobb knows. 

“Mr. Key. When was that, Mr. Cobb? 

Mr. Cong. From 1890 they were limited to about $100 per 
annum net income aside from their ‘daily labor,’ as it said. 
If they had more than $100 they were not dependent. If they 
had an income of less than $100, the Secretary held that they 
were dependent. That ran from June, 1890, to May, 1900, when 
Congress got tired of it and passed the act of May 1, 1900, mak- 
ing the limitation $250 net income. That ran until 1908, when 
it was stricken out altogether. 

“Mr, Key. In the eyent that that feature should be stricken 
from the bill, how many additional pensions would be granted? 
In other words, how many pensions would that keep out? Have 
you any idea along that line? 

“Mr, Wiis. I have a very faint idea. It is only speculative, 
and might not be of any benefit at all. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the estimate or conjecture made by the 
Committee on Pensions in the last Congress on that very point. 
The committee said: 

“ What percentage of these come within the purview of the bill—that 
is, have no means of support other than their daily labor, etc—can 
only be conjectured. However, if it be assumed that about one-fifth of 
these are in this limited destitute class, appropriation will have to be 
made for about 800 widows and their orphans. 

In other words, they estimate that there would be one-fifth 
of the total number of 4,000 widows who would come under this 
act. My own opinion, Mr. Chairman, is that there would be a . 
larger number than that. I should say that one-third would 
probably be nearer the number; but that, as I suggested, is only 
a mere conjecture. 

“Mr, Keatrne. Was that estimate of $2,500,000 based on that 
conjecture? 

“Mr. Wus. No, sir; that was the estimate made by the 
Secretary of the Interior on the theory that the number would 
be as high as 15,000. 

„Mr. Keating. That is, if there were no limitation, as in 
this bill? 

“Mr. WILIS. Yes, sir. 
different basis. 

Mr. Key, Then, in your opinion, one-third of all the Span- 
ish-American-War widows should have a net income of $250 a 
year? 

“Mr. Wils. No; probably two-thirds would have incomes 
in excess of $250, and one-third would be within that limita- 
tion. The committee estimated the percentage at one-fifth in 
the last Congress. My own opinion is that that is too low an 
estimate. If it is appropriate, I should like to ask Mr. Cobb his 
opinion. : 

“Mr. Key. Certainly. 

“Mr. Cose. The number of dependent widows can not be as- 
certained from the figures given by the commissioner in his 
estimate. He estimates the total number of widows, and from 
that number no one in the world can tell how many are de- 
pendent and how many independent. I think you are right in 
saying that at least one-third would be dependent. I think that 
is a fairer average. Perhaps there would be a greater per cent 
pensionable. There is no way to positively determine just ex- 
actly the correct per cent who would be entitled to a pension 
under this act. 

“Mr. SELLS. This estimate given out by the Commissioner of 
Pensions not only embraces the original applications, but applica- 
tions for reopenings. 

“Mr. Conn. He takes the maximum of all claims filed. 

“Mr, WILLIS. That is why I say that his estimate of $2,500,000 
is extremely liberal, 


So that the two estimates are on a 
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“ Mr. SELLS. Mr. Was, I would like to ask you how you 
regard pensions. Do you regard them as the payment of a 
just debt due the soldier or his widow, or as an act of charity 
on the part of the Government? $ 

“Mr, Wus, Well, my theory of pensions is this: That it is 
not at all an act of charity. When I get a pension claim 
through the Pension Bureau I do not think of it at all as a 
charitable act.. When I am aiding an old soldier to get a pen- 
sion or participating in general pension legislation I feel that 
I am simply doing what I can to pay a debt which this Govern- 
ment owes to its defenders. That is the way I look at pensions. 

“Mr. SELLS. Then, if it is the payment of a debt, why should 
we attempt to make a limitation in its application to widows 
receiving $250 per annum net income? 

“Mr. Wars. I do not think we should. That is a very 
cogent argument. Personally, I do not think there should be 
any limitation. 

“Mr. SELLS. Does not the attempt to limit it suggest that it 
is a mere work of charity in which the Government is engaged? 

“Mr. Wrs. Yes, sir. To be fair with Col. Crago and the 
members of the committee, I rather suspect that they put that 
limitation in there not because they wanted it there but because 
they feared that if it was not there there might be opposition 
in the House. Personally, I would rather take my chances with 
the opposition and fight it out on the floor with the limitation 
left out, but that is a matter to be left in the wisdom of the 
committee. 

“Mr. Key. Is there anything further you care to say on your 
bill, Mr. WILLIS? 

“Mr. WIIIIs. I think not, Mr. Chairman. The general fen- 
tures of my bill are about the same as are found in all these 
bills. Naturally, I think it is a mighty good bill. It has been 
indorsed by thousands of Spanish-American-War veterans, but 
there are other bills which contain the same provisions. 

“Mr, Key. All of these bills are substantially the same? 

“Mr. WIIIIS. Oh, I assume that is the case, although I have 
not looked over all of them. As I say, this bill was worked out 
when I first came here, and the other gentlemen worked out 
their bills along the same line. I should be very happy, indeed, 
if the committee should take up H. R. 1778 and recommend it, 
but if they do not do that and take up some other bill they will 
find me on the firing line on the floor just as I was in the last 
Congress. Col. Crago’s bill was just as good as mine, and there 
was no conflict about it. But whatever bill is recommended by 
this committee, I will be on the ground just as I was before, 
fighting for the principles embodied in all these bills. I am 
very grateful, gentlemen, for the hearing you haye accorded me. 

“Mr. Key. We thank you for your statement, and I know 
it will be helpful to us in arriving at some conclusion, and I 
regret exceedingly that we were unable to hear the gentlemen 
last night.” 


I also add a copy of H. R. 1778, introduced by me on April 7, 
1913. This bill is the same as H. R. 12816, which I introduced 
in the House during the Sixty-second Congress on July 26, 1911: 


A bill (H. R. 1778) to provide for pensions to widows and minor chil- 
cn of soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in the War with 
pain. 


Be it enacted, etc., That if any officer or enlisted man in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States who served 90 days or 
more during the War with Spain or Phillppine insurrection, and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, has died or shall hereafter 
die, leaving a widow, such widow shall, upon due proof of her hus- 
band’s death, without proving his death to be the result of his Army 
or Navy service, be piacpa upon the pension roll from the date of the 
filing of her application therefor under this act at the rate of $12 per 
month during her widowhood: Provided, That said widow shall have 
married said soldier prior to passage of this act; and said widow shall 
also be paid $2 per month for each child of such officer or enlisted man 
under the age of 16 years, and in case of the death or remarriage of 
the widow, leaving a child or children of such officer or enlisted man 
under the age of 16 years, such pension shall be paid such child or 
children until the age of 10: Provided, That in case a minor child is 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently helpless, the pension shall 
e during the life of said child, or during the period of such 

sa y. 

Sec. 2. That no claim agent or attorney, or other person engaged in 
preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claims under the provisions 
of this act, shall directly or indirectly contract for, demand, or receive 
for such services in preparing or prosecuting such claim a sum greater 
than $10, which sum shall be payable only upon the order of the 
Commissioner of Pensions by the pension agent making payment of the 
pension allowed, and any person who shali violate any of the provi- 
sions of this section, or whe shall wrongfully withhola from a pen- 
sioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension, or any part of a 
pension claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall, for ench and every such offense, be fined not exceeding 
$500, or be imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I understand this bill is for 
the relief of destitute widows of Spanish-American-War sol- 
ers In any case, a civilized community must take care, some- 


how or other, of its destitute people. In any case those same 
people would become, in some shape or other, a public charge. 

Now, then, it has been the policy of this country ever since we 
have had soldiers to put the widows of those soldiers upon an 
honor roll and take care of them, to an extent at least, in the 
way of pensions; and this bill simply extends such policy to the 
widows of soldiers of the Spanish-American War. 

I have had some acquaintance with the circumstances attend- 
ing service in that campaign, which has been regarded as an 
opéra bouffe war with Spain. I know of a regiment that went 
into that service—strong, stalwart, hearty young men. They 
went through the service, and after the war was over they were 
quartered in a pestilential camp, and within three weeks, al- 
though they had no sickness at the end of the war, 46 per cent 
of that whole command was in hospital at one time; and that 
regiment came home from the service yellow, wan, and ema- 
ciated. I know of my personal knowledge at least 60 or 70 men 
of that regiment who have never been able to do a stroke of work 
since, through physical disability. During their service of some 
seyen months they lost by death and wounds 5 per cent of their 
strength, and within 60 days after their discharge they lost 5 
pcr cent more by death. 

I have in mind a case in which a stalwart, handsome young 
fellow went out in that regiment. He was taken sick with 
malarial fever, or something of that sort. His dependent 
mother, who was a seamstress, failed of his support. He grew 
continually worse until he was sent to an insane asylum, and 
there died. That poor woman has nothing in the world to sup- 
port her, and under the law as it is at present she is unable 
to get a pension, for the reason that the friends of this boy 
can not trace back his illness as incident to his service with 
sufficient assurance to satisfy the department. 

I have in mind another case where a widow with an imbecile 
child and another young child was unable to secure a pension 
because of the lack of a law like this. She is the widow of a 
soldier who served in the Spanish war. He came home and 
took sick and died, and that woman is struggling along as a 
washerwoman crippled with rheumatism, and has no other 
support. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that z bill of this sort, where 
it is proposed to put on the honor roll the destitute widows of 
soldiers who went out in time of war at the call of the Presi- 
dent and took their chances of whatever might befall, and 
who came home impaired in health and died, should be passed. 
The widows of such men who are now in indigent circumstances 
should be taken care of by the passage of a bill of this kind, 
Twelve dollars a month is a beggarly stipend. I think it ought 
to be increased to three or four times that amount. {Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I shall not occupy very much of the 
time of the committee in discussing this bill. From the stand- 
point of my own personal welfare and from the political view- 
point it might be well that I keep silent, but I can not consult 
my own personal welfare when confronted with this bill. 

I regret very much that this is one pension bill to which I 
ean not give my loyal support. In my judgment, and from my 
view of the theory upon which pensions are granted, this bill 
is indefensible. I hope to be able to put into the RECORD a few 
of the things which justify my viewpoint upon this measure. 

I am in favor of meritorious pensions for our soldiers, and in 
taking the position that I do upon this question this evening I 
would not detract one thing nor take from a single meritorious 
pension claim its right to receive careful consideration and 
favorable action, no matter if it be general legislation or spe- 
cial pension bills. In the first place, it is conceded, and con- 
fessedly admitted, that an amendment is put in there for the 
purpose of enabling the widows of something like 3,000 soldiers 
and 90 officers to get a pension which they can not get to-day 
under the law of the land. That law of the land is construed 
by the Department of the Interior, and its decision is as 
binding in questions of this kind as the decisions rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon general laws. 
The amendment to which I refer reads as follows: 

Service to be computed from date of enlistment to date of discharge, 
including all furloughs. 

Under that provision a man may not have been in camp 30 
days. He may have been mustered in and mustered out, and 
during the period of 90 days he may have been furloughed back 
home for 60 days, sleeping in his own bed, living with his own 
family, contracting no disease whatever; and yet under the 
provisions of this bill his wife can procure a pension at the rate 
of $12 a month in the event of his death, and he may have con- 
tracted his sickness while at home. 

What is the theory upon which we grant pensions to the sol- 
diers of this country? Some one has said, and it has been re- 
peated on the floor of this House time and time again, that the 
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theory upon which pensions are granted is that it enables our 
country to do away with a tremendous standing Army. Yet 
we have 77,000 men to-day in our standing Army, and in addi- 
tion to this our State militia, to which our Government annually 
contributes hundreds of thousands for maintenance, thereby 
bringing our Army up to practically 240,000 men, and between 
45,000 and 50,000 enlisted men in our Navy. So when I see the 
standing Army forging on and on near the 240,000 mark that 
argument falls to the ground with me, the number of men in 
our standing Army mounting higher and higher all the time, and 
our pension roll soaring higher and higher all the time, the 
argument that a liberal pension system keeps down a standing 
Army, too, falls to the ground. 

I believe that the theory upon which pensions should be 
granted is that the Government ought to return to its soldiers 
that which it has taken from them. I believe the highest duty 
that a man owes upon earth is to those who are dependent upon 
him for support and maintenance, be it wife and children, 
father or mother. 

Now, if the Government takes the services of a man from his 
family, and if in his service for the Government he loses an 
arm, loses a limb, contracts a disease which prevents him from 
earning a livelihood for the support and maintenance of his 
family, I believe the Government should pension him, give 
back to him or those dependent upon him the equivalent of 
that which it took from him, and I believe this is the true 
theory upon which pensions ought to be granted. Whatever 
we have taken from the individual in time of war, or even in 
time of peace, in order to maintain war or to maintain peace, 
if we have taken from the individual that which belongs to 
him, be it his life, his limb, or his general pursuit of happiness, 
as far as we possibly can we ought to remunerate him in return 
in the way of a pension. 

As has been argued here, this bill may reach at least a few 
important cases, but it goes too far. If to-day a woman marries 
a man who served in the Spanish War, under the provisions of 
this bill the moment he dies she can procure a pension of $12 
a month, even though his services in the war may not have 
shortened his life one moment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Provided 

Mr. COX. What is the proviso? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Provided her annual income is not $250. 

Mr. COX. Oh, yes; but the gentleman knows there is always 
a way to get around that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman knows no such thing. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has been here in Congress long 
enough to know that that does not amount to anything whatever 
and will not amount to anything. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. I yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. MANN. It would furnish a great deal of help to many 
Members of the House if the gentleman would tell how they 
get around that. I have run up against it a good many times 
and have never learned how to get around it. If the gentleman 
knows, will he, in a single sentence, tell us how it can be done? 

Mr. COX. There is always a way to get around those things. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. PAYNE. How do you do it? 

Mr. COX. I do not do it at all, but they do it themselves. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The way to answer that is for the gentle- 
man to say that he is not a pension attorney. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the bad features in this bill are, 
in my opinion, that it will pension many widows from whom 
the Government has never taken anything in the first instance, 
and from whose husbands it has not taken anything. It has 
not shortened their lives nor has it destroyed their limbs nor 
lessened their earning capacity. It has not taken their lives or 
limbs, It has not destroyed their health. It has not injured 
their power or ability to earn a livelihood. 

And yet, under the provisions of this bill, without reference 
to the fact as to whether or not he contracted any sickness or 
injury in the line of duty, the bare fact that he enlisted for 
90 days—perchance three-quarters of that time sent back home 
on a furlough—the moment he dies, that moment his widow can 
call for a pension of $12 a month and get it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that Civil War veterans’ 
widows never had a pension on these liberal terms until after 
the act that put all the old soldiers over 62 years of age on the 
roll? 

Mr. COX. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX. I do not know just when the $8 act was first 
passed, but it is true that for years following the Civil War 


the widow of the Civil War soldier could not get a pension 
unless she was able to establish that her husband died as the 
result of a wound or disease contracted in line of duty. Just 
when the act was passed granting the widow $8 a month I do 
not remember; but I do know that for years and years following 
the Civil War the widows of the Civil War soldiers only drew 
$8 a month, and it was not until 1908 that Congress recognized 
the right, duty, and obligation to widows of the Civil War sol- 
diers and increased their pension from $8 to $12 a month. At 
that time these old women Lad practically reached the age 
of three score and ten years, unable to go out and earn a liv- 
ing. They had performed their duty in life. Not so with the 
class of widows we are seeking to pension here. They are 
young and able to work. And yet to-day, under the law as it is, 
a woman marrying a Civil War soldier after 1890 is not entitled 
to a pension unless she can show that her husband died as the 
result of wounds, sickness, or disease contracted by him in the 
line of duty. Although she may have married him immediately 
after the act was passed, and for 20 years or more have nursed 
the old soldier in his declining days, she is without relief. 

There are two times in the life of all of us when we need 
care and assistance—one in childhood and the second when 
we become old, sick, and infirm. Now, you are putting these 
young women ahead of this class of women, and, in my judg- 
ment, the woman who marries a Civil War soldier after 1800 
has a much more meritorious claim on Congress than the 
woman who marries a Spanish War soldier young and in good 
health to-day. 

I do not believe in another provision in this bill. I do not 
believe that it can be maintained or defended, and that is the 
proviso in the bill which reads: 


Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or other- 
wise 53 helpless, the fon shall continue the life 
of said child, or du the od of such disability, and com- 


Now, it may be true that on society’s shoulders fall the 
necessities of taking care of the indigent, but I am afraid, 
gentlemen, we are doing the wrong thing, that we are building 
up to a large extent a dependent class of people in this country 
instead of an independent class. I believe that a majority of 
men who join the Regular Army to-day and a majority of 
men who enter the Navy today do it with the hope and 
with the avowed purpose of getting a sick discharge, if pos- 
sible, and drawing a pension as soon as they possibly can. 

I believe that we have reached the limit on the pension ques- 
tion. As I said a while ago, when I turn to the old Civil War 
soldier, I am in favor of liberal pensions. They are infirm, and 
they deserve it, and I stand ready at any and all times to vote 
any reasonable pension to that class of old soldiers, When you 
come to compare the hardships and trials and tribulations of 
the soldiers that went through the Civil War with the trials 
and tribulations of soldiers that went through the Spanish War, 
there is no comparison. There is no rule by which to measure 
it. Who has stood for a moment on the battle fields of Gettys- 
burg, of Vicksburg, of Shiloh, of Chickamauga, and not realized 
that the men who struggled there were struggling for a principle 
on both sides, the North and the South? Who for a moment 
thinks that the men who went through that struggle came out 
of it as strong as they went into it? In my judgment, the men 
on both sides of that great contest, the North and the South, 
who went into the war from one to four years came out of it 
disabled men; even though not shot with bullets and shells, 
yet no man could stand that awful strain for four years and 
come out as healthy as when he went in. Coming out of it dis- 
abled men, in my judgment the Government should give them 
back that which it took from them—their ability toearn a living. 

Three thousand men we propose to take care of in this bill, 
counting the time on furlough. Is there any merit in it? It is 
true we do not propose to take care of the men themselves, but 
we propose to take care of widows of this class of soldiers. 

As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] well said to some 
gentleman on the other side, there is no power on earth that 
can resist the pressure of the 430,000 Spanish War soldiers the 
moment this becomes a law. They will immediately begin a 
campaign for an age-pension law. There is none here, in my 
judgment, able to resist the pressure when they come and ask 
for an age-pension law. Our old soldiers coming out of the Civil 
War struggled along from 1865 to 1890, and during that period 
of time, before they were permitted to draw a pension, they 
had to establish by proof that they contracted sickness, wounds, 
or disease in the line of duty, and it was not until the act of 
1890 that even that class of men could get a pension in this 
country without showing that they had contracted a disease in 
line of duty. It was not until 1907, forty-odd years after the 
war, that Congress passed an age-pension law. It was not until 
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1912 that that law was amended, liberalized, and the old sol- 
diers given a chance to draw larger pensions. Here we are 
from the very start proposing to give to the widows of Spanish 
War soldiers a pension of $12 a month, without regard what- 
ever as to whether the soldier contracted any sickness or dis- 
ease in line of duty. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. Take the case of a widow of a Civil War soldier, 
who fought with Gen, Meade at Gettysburg and who died 15 
years after the war was over, but whose death was not the 
result of injuries received in service. Would his widow have 
been entitled to a pension as now provided for in this bill? 

Mr. COX. I do not think so. This bill simply opens up the 
floodgates without any regard to whether or not the Government 
crippled any of these 430,000 and odd soldiers. It opens up the 
floodgates to put that number of women on the pension rolls, I 
do not believe the country would approye of it if it thoroughly 
understood the question. I am willing to take my chances in 
explaining it to my people back home, if I am assailed on this 
question, as I expect I will be. Somebody must pay the bills. 
There is no question about that. Some controyersy has been 
up here as to what it is going to cost. Nobody yet has ven- 
tured an opinion, and he is a wise man who refuses to ven- 
ture an opinion of what the cost is going to be, because no one 
can tell. No one has any means of knowing, but reasoning from 
the past to the future, reasoning from cause to effect, we do 
know that if this bill becomes a law it is going to add a tre- 
mendous amount to the pension rolls of this country; aye, 
millions upon millions of dollars annually. As was said by 
my colleague from Indiana [Mr. Gray], 70 per cent of the total 
reyenues of this Government to-day out of the eight hundred and 
some odd million dollars raised by taxation, in some way, di- 
reetly or indirectly, goes for the support of war in some man- 
ner, either in the way of pensions or of maintaining great 
armies and great navies. Seventy per cent of the taxes laid upon 
the people of this country goes because of war in some way or in 
some manner. Is not it too much? 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill because I do not 
believe that it has yalid merit in it, because it proposes to pen- 
sion, in my judgment, a large number of women in this country 
without any regard whatever to whether their husbands were 
ever injured while in line of duty. If a soldier was injured in 
line of duty, I would not deny a pension to his widow. I would 
not deny her a pension of $12 a month. I would willingly 
grant it, but I oppose granting a pension to anybody unless it 
ean be shown that the Government injured the person, on ac- 
count of whom the pension is granted, in some way, in some 
manner, somehow, by exacting his services in defense of his 
country. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. GORDON. In the circumstances just referred to, to wit, 
that the injury must have been incurred in the service, all those 
cases are taken care of by the general law, are they not? 

Mr. COX. I understand they are. I understand that widows 
of Spanish War soldiers, when the husband died as a result of 
wounds, sickness, or disease contracted by him in the line of 
duty, are entitled to pensions at the rate of $12 per month. 
That is the same rule that operated upon the widows of the 
Civil War soldiers for years and years after that great war was 
over. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It operated until 1900, did it not? 

Mr. GORDON. Eighteen hundred and ninety, was it not? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No; 1900. Did any widow of a Civil War 
veteran have any pensionable status unless her husband had a 
pensionable status at the date of his death? 

Mr. COX. I think probably the act of 1890 gave the widow 
$S a month without regard to whether her husband died of 
wounds and sickness contracted in line of duty. That was 25 
years after the war of 1861, so the widows of the soldiers of 
that war had to wait 25 years before they were ever granted a 
pension, without regard to whether or not the husband con- 
tracted the sickness in line of duty. 

Why, within about 15 years after that little skirmish is over 
we propose to open up the floodgates and give to the widow of 
eyery soldier in that war who was enlisted for 90 days or more 
a pension of $12 a month. 

Mr. ELDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. ELDER. Does not the gentleman suppose the mere fact 
that very few were injured in the war or could show any actual 
trouble accruing from the Spanish-American War, as they could 
on the other hand in the Civil War, accounts for the present 
status of this bill to-day? 


Mr. COX, That might be true. Just how many soldiers of: 
the Spanish War are on the pension rolls to-day I do not know. 
My understanding is it is between 26,000 and 28,000, and our 
pension laws are liberal—extraordinarily so. There is hardly 
a hard and fast pension law upon the statute books of the 
United States to-day. Under the law, if a man or woman is 
entitled to a pension, they can ordinarily get the proof to main- 
tain it. There is not much difficulty, in my judgment, for the 
wife of a Civil War veteran to get proof established that her 
husband, who faced shot and shell for four years, if he was 
injured, contracted his disability in the line of duty. Mr. Chair- 
man, while I regret in some way that I can not bring my mind 
to support this measure, I can not, because I do not believe that 
it is based upon merit. I believe that we propose to give money 
here to a class of people many, many of whom the Government 
never took anything from in the first instance. Why, I know 
Spanish-American War soldiers in my county who were in that 
little scrap three months, four months, as strong, able-bodied 
people after they came home as when they went out. They are 
not claiming a pension; they have never made any demand upon 
me for it at all. They admit they were not hurt, were not in- 
jJured. Is it right, Mr. Chairman, for us to give to their widows 
a pension? I say not. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, so far as 
this question of furlough is concerned, it is liable to arouse con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among the soldiers of the Civil War if 
the soldiers of the Spanish-American War are given an advan- 
tage over the veteran soldiers of 1861 to 1865. For instance, it 
has been held by the Pension Office as far back as I can remem- 
ber, or ever since the age-pension law was passed in February, 
1907, that a soldier who was absent from his command on fur- 
lough had that time deducted from his service; and ever since 
the so-called Sherwood pension bill was passed, which is a bill 
based upon both age and service, it has been the universal rule 
of the Pension Office to deduct from every soldier’s service the 
time that he was on furlough. i 

We have before us now in the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
a large number of applications for private pensions of soldiers 
who served 89 days, 85 days, 87 days. I have a soldier froni my 
own district who went home one day before he had served 90 
days, and he can not get a pension on that account. Now, if we 
give the soldiers of the Spanish War an advantage over the 
soldiers of the Civil War, it is going to create great dissatis- 
faction among the old veterans of the Ciyil War. Another 
thing: So far as the widows’ pensions are concerned, if the 
widow of a soldier of the War of 1861-1865 lost her companion 
and she remarried another soldier after the 27th of June, 1890, 
and that soldier dies, she can not be restored to the rolls as a 
pensioner until she proves that her first husband died from 
wounds or disease contracted in the war. Now, this bill, it 
seems to me, although I intend to support it, should have those 
two provisions amended so as to place the soldiers of the 
Spanish War on an equality, but give them no advantage over 
the soldiers of the Civil War. 

What I desire to talk about now for a few moments is the 
bill which I introduced in the House January 23 for a medal-of- 
honor roll. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, Mr. Hay, of Virginia, has introduced a bill 
on the same lines for a medal-of-honor roll for the soldiers of 
the future. My bill takes care of the soldiers of the past and 
is framed upon exactly the same basis. We have had our hear- 
ings on this bill, and it has been unanimously reported and will 
be placed on the calendar in the near future. I desire now to 
reply to some remarks which were made in this debate early 
this afternoon by the able and distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]: , 

You all remember, those of the older membership, when the 
so-called dollar-a-day bill was under debate, it was universally 
claimed by the opponents of that measure that it would cost 


-$75,000,000, The amendments made to the bill in the Senate 


reduced the amount about $12,000,000, and when that bill came 
back to the House and went into conference, I made an estimate 
then, and the CONGRESSIONAL Record will show it, that the bill 
would not cost over $21,000,000. Now, you take the official re- 
port of the Commissioner of Pensions for 1912-13, and you will 
find—referring to the soldiers of the Civil War—that the in- 
crease was $20,851,583. That was within $148,417 of the esti- 
mate made by me on the floor of the House. I said to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], who was 
in charge of the pension appropriation bill last year when it 
was under debate in the Committee of the Whole, that he could 
reduce that bill $5,000,000 and then have enough money to pay 
pensions. He asked me to make that reduction in an amend- 
ment. I said I would not do so, because I was not going to 
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put my judgment against the judgment of that committee. 
What are the facts? There was a surplus or unexpended balance 
of $5,848,215. j 

Now, this medal of honor bill will not cost to exeeed 
the first year, all told, and if we can expend $400,000 to exter- 
minate parasite ticks from the backs of Texas steers, I do not 
think any Member ought to object to $12,000 for the heroes who 
can win medals of honor in battle. 

Intrepidity and valor in battle and on the firing line have 
not received that high recognition to which we believe it is 
entitled. Therefore I propose to create an “Army and Navy 
medal-of-honor rol,” upon which may be written the name of 
every surviving soldier who has served in any war of the 
United States, having attained the age of 65, and who has been 
awarded a medal of honor for having “in action involving ac- 
tual conflict with an enemy distinguished himself conspicu- 
ously by gallantry or intrepidity, at the risk of his life, above 
and beyond the call of duty.” 

The place of a brigadier general in battle is in the center 
and rear of his command. If a brigadier general draws his 
sword and charges on the line of bayonets with his command, 
as Gen. Pat Cleburne did at the Battle of Franklin, as well as 
seven other brigadier and major generals, that is an act over 
and above the line of duty. That is what this bill means. If 
this bill is enacted into law, what was said when the dollar-a- 
day pension bill was up I repeat now. I shall never ask for a 
medal of honor or a pension under this bill. Hence I am not 
personally interested. Of course every soldier to be eligible 
must have receiyed an honorable discharge from the service. 
To all such roll-of-honor men Senator Suiveiy, of the Senate 
Pensions Committee, and myself propose that the Government 
of the United States shall pay a special pension of $10 a month 
for life in addition to any other pension a beneficiary may be 
receiving. 

I know that my eloquent and ornate friend from Texas [Mr. 
Dies] will not object to this bill, because it demands service 
and gallantry at the front—on the firing line. 

Col. Orville T. Chamberlain, of South Bend, Ind., member of 
the committee on legislation of the Army and Navy Medal of 
Honor Legion of the United States, who appeared in person 
before the committee to urge the enactment of this bill, fur- 
nished the committee with much valuable information. I am 
sad to say that the United States is the only civilized country 
of the world that does not pay special pensions to those who 
have rendered such conspicuous acts of bravery as to be deemed 
entitled to medals of honor. Compared with other countries 
and empires, the United States has awarded a surprisingly small 
number of medals of honor. 

All told, only 8,088 medals of honor have been awarded by 
the United States to her Army and Navy heroes in all our 
wars from 1776 to 1914. Of this number 906 were issued for 
Civil War service under a mistake of law and facts—issued to 
men for participation in the Battle of Gettysburg, although they 
took no part whatever in that famous battle. A regiment—I 
think it was the Twenty-seventh Maine—that did duty at 
Arlington when the Battle of Gettysburg was in progress and 
was not within 70 miles of the firing line, were all of them, 
men and officers, awarded medals of honor under that law. 
They could not get medals of honor under my bill. 

Eliminating these, only 1,526 Civil War medals remain, and 
of the recipients of these fewer than 300 are alive to-day. All 
other medals for all wars since the Civil War number 656, and 
that includes the heroes of the Spanish-American War. 

Living and dead, rightfully or wrongfully, only 3,088 per- 
sons have received Uncle Sam’s medal of honor. The Confed- 
erate States placed the names of 699 of her soldiers on her 
roll of honor for distinguished bravery at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga alone. The North, for bravery of her soldiers in the 
same battle, awarded medals of honor to only nine. 

In the Franco-Prussian War, which lasted only seven months, 
40,000 medals of honor were issued, wearers of the Iron Cross 
of Germany, in that one war alone, and all received pensions 
besides. In France the Legion of Honor, whose members re- 
ceived special pensions, numbered 43,851 in 1892. In England 
those who receive the Victoria cross are paid a special pen- 
sion of $50 a year. China is the only country in which the pro- 
fession of arms is not honored, although special acts of bravery 
there are rewarded by permission to wear the yellow jacket.” 
In the United States yellow is not considered a game color. 
[Langhter.] And those who have a yellow streak down their 
backs are not supposed to be game men. 

The record shows that nearly every nation except the 
United States gives to decorated heroes a special pension to 
accompany the medal of honor. While the United States gives 
no special pension to those heroes as such, it frequently passes 


special. pension acts, recently referred to by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres], for the benefit of those whose conduct 
was not sufficient to earn such medals, thus discriminating 
against the medal-of-honor men. 2 

Andrew Carnegie, of whom some of you may have heard, 
gave $5,000,000 to establish a fund to reward heroes in civil 
life. For one act of heroism $6,500 was given; and pensions 
were awarded in some cases as high as $75 a month. 

Under this philanthropy, as I believe they call it, up to Janu- 
ary, 1914, the sum of $1,045,503 had been awarded, and pen- 
sions were in force aggregating $58,350 per annum—for only 
civil-life heroism, Under the bill I have introduced it will 
cost the first year only $12,240 all told. I vouch for these fig- 
ures, and I am not going to scare anybody. The cost will 
rapidly decrease, of course. In a few years the Civil War 
metn wearers will all be dead—in less than eight years, all 
0 

The main value of this recognition of valor will not be in 
paying an old debt to the soldier who deserves the reward, 
but in furnishing an object lesson and an incentive to the 
youth of America which will return many fold in patriotic 
inspiration in all future wars. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Liyrnicum, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13044) to pension the widow and minor children of any officer , 
or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Phil- 
ippine insurrection, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9671. An act to appropriate $5,000 to erect a suitable 
monument on the battle grounds at the Horse Shoe, on the Talla- 
poosa River, in the State of Alabama; and 

H. R.9897. An act to amend section 12 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order previously 
made, until to-morrow, Thursday, March 26, 1914, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting a letter 
from the Chief of the Quartermaster Corps, inclosing copies of 
estimates which have been submitted to the present session of 
Congress looking to the relief of certain disbursing officers from 
disallowances made in their accounts by accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 858) ; to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chairman of executive committee of the 
Washington Interurban Railway Co., transmitting annual re- 
port for the year ending December 31, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 859) ; to 
192 ore on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Swinomish Slough, Padilla Bay, and waterways 
connecting Padilla Bay with Similk Bay and Fidalgo Bay with 
Similk Bay, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 860); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


„ PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15033) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to pro rate surplus unal- 
lotted lands of the Crow Creek Indian Reseryation, S. Dak.; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. METZ: A bill (H. R. 15034) to amend section 9 of 
an act to increase the efficiency of the Medical Department of 
the United States Army, approved April 23, 1908; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SABATH: A bil (H. R. 15035) to change the name 
of oleomargarine to butterine, and to change the rate of tax on 
butterine; to protect the consumers, dealers, and manufacturers 
of all kinds of butterine against fraud; and to afford the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue more efficient means for the detec- 
tion of fraud and the collection of the revenue; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 150386) to provide for the 
disposition of the surface of lands withdrawn, classified, or re- 
ported as containing phosphate, nitrate, potash, ofl, gas, or 
asphaltic minerals; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 15037) to provide for a 
Government armor-plate plant in the Borough of The Bronx, 
New York City; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 15038) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Federal reserve act relative to acceptances, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15039) proposing an amendment as to 
section 19 of the Federal reserve act relating to reserves, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, CALDER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 233) extending 
the thanks of Congress to Col. George Washington Goethals, 
United States Army, and authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint him a lieutenant general in the Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 15040) granting a pen- 
sion to Elva Jane Priest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15041) 
granting a pension to Samuel M. Rogers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 15042) granting an 
increase of pension to James Moran, alias James Morton; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 15043) granting a pension to 
Nancy Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15044) for the relief of the heirs of 
Mason James; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 15045) for the relief of 
the heirs of William Pinkerton, sr., deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 15046) granting an increase 
of pension to John Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15047) granting an increase of 
pension to Augusta A. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 15048) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 15049) granting an increase of 
pension to Milton F. Barry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15050) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Gideon Marion Jolly; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15051) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. McAdoo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 15052) granting an increase 
of pension to David Labadie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 15053) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph A. Potts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 15054) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Brandenburgh; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15055) granting a 
8 to Margaret Cauldwell; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15056) granting a pension to Nora Erney; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15057) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ezekiel H. Ballah; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15058) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Bonnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15059) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Brandon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15060) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Engle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15061) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Junkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15062) granting an increase of pension to 
David W. Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15063) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Paxson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15064) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver ©. Stringer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15065) granting pensions to Daisy M, 
Watson, Frank L. Watson, Robert L. Watson, Dana B. Watson, 
Miran B. Watson, and Owings Watson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15066) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Welling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15067) providing for the relief of the heirs 
of Samuel Brown Harrison; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’HATR: A bill (H. R. 15068) to pay John E. Bolden 
for services rendered the United States Army from April 4, 
1865, to and including July 15, 1865; to the Committee on War 
Claim 


s. 
By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H, R. 15069) granting a pen- 
sion to Jane A. Sibley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 15070) to pay the heirs of 
Jerome Parker Sullivan, deceased, $900, the value of property 
taken from him by troops of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Rev. 
W. A. Harty Branch of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, pro- 
testing against the repeal of the free tolls provisions of the 
Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petition of the New York Times chapel, 
supporting the Bacon-Bartlett anti-injunction bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the United Divisions of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians of Worcester, Mass., protesting 
against the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama 
Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Larkin Club Branch of 
the American Continental League, of Portsmouth, N. H., pro- 
testing against the appropriations for the celebration of the 
One hundred years of peace among English-speaking peoples“; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petitions of 186 citizens of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the Wal-Lu Extract Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring passage of House bill 12303, relative 
to exempting extract manufacturers from special tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Rev. A. L. Wiseman and 25 
other citizens of Knox County, Ohio, asking for the passage of 
House joint resolution 168, providing for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence to accompany a bill for the relief of James K. 
Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of 63 Methodists of Newark, Ohio, in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of sundry citizens of Coshocton, Ohio, in 
favor of the Bathrick bill; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of 69 voters of Coshocton, Ohio, in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of Pennsylvania 
Bottlers’ Protective Association, protesting against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 50 citizens of Johnstown, Pa., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Altoona, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of various members of the First Lutheran 
Sunday School of Altoona, Pa., fayoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Memorial of Thor Lodge, No. 1171, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring 
erection of memorial to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Blair and Clinton, Pa., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petitions of F. W. Love and 160 citizens 
of Burlington Junction, Rey. E. E. Little and 350 citizens of 
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Tarkio, Rev. W. Russell and 72 citizens of Mound City, and 
Laura H. Harnois and 150 citizens of St. Joseph, all in the 
State of Missouri, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Memorial of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, fayoring passage of House joint resolution 183, rela- 
tive to investigating the condition of trade in China; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the William McKinley Camp, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, of Chicago, III., favoring passage of House 
bill 13044, the widows and orphans pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petitions of 100 citizens of Delta, Pa.; 
175 members of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School; and 
70 members of the Christian Endeavor Society of Fawn Grove, 
Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Gettysburg Ministerial Association, pro- 
testing against section 2 of House bill 12828; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 242, of York, Pa., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: Petitions of the United 
Brethren Church and Men’s Organized Bible Class of Philippi, 
1,516 citizens and State grange of Morgantown, and United 
Brethren Church of Grafton, all in the State of West Virginia, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of 340 citizens of New Jersey, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of 42 citizens of Elmer, N. J., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of various Spanish War vet- 
erans of New York, favoring House bill 13044, Spanish War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. petition of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of Trade, fayor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York State Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring Owen-Goeke bill to eliminate fraud in time 
guaranties on gold-filled watchcases; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, protesting against bill to create an inter- 
state trade commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Papers to accompany bil (H. R. 15043) 
granting a pension to Nancy Martin; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Downey Heating & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., favoring House bill 14288, relating to contracts 
for the erection or alteration of publie buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of the Citizens’ Association of Manitowoc, 
Wis., protesting against any and all bills now before Congress 
or introduced in the future which prohibit or tend to prohibit 
the manufacture, distribution, and sale or importation or use 
of malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic beverages or liquors in 
and throughout the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Manitowoc Retailers’ Association, of 
Manitowoc, Wis., protesting against any and all bills now before 
Congress or introduced in the future which prohibit or tend to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale or importation or use of 
malt, vinous, spirituous, or alcoholic beverages or liquors in and 
throughout the United States, its Territories and possessions; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against any and all measures now before Con- 
gress or that may be introduced in the future prohibiting and 
seeking to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, or sale of malt, 
vinous, or spirituous beverages or liquors in the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorials of the Big Burning Grange 
and the Pine River Grange, favoring passage of the Bathrick 
farm-credit bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Port Huron Typographical Union, pro- 
testing against increase in postage on second-class mail; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of sundry citizens of New York 
against repeal of exemption clause in Panama Canal act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the American Truth Society, of New York, 
relative to reports of mass meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York, 


to protest against repeal of canal-tolls provision; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petitions of various members of Local Union 
No. 174, Brewery Workers, of Red Wing, Minn., protesting 
against House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 
88 and 50, which resolutions provide for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture, sale, and importation of alcoholic bev- 
erages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of the Schwaben Benefit Society, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Typographical Union of Danbury, 
Conn., protesting against increase of postal rates on second-class 
matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of A. D. Porter, of Pasadena, Cal., 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the St. Louis, Mo., members of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, favoring Bartlett-Bacon anti- 
injunction bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, Local 
No. No. 36, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring seamen’s bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of E. K. Morris & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; Col- 
cord-Wright Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; and Cleyeland (Ohio) Tool 
& Supply Co., against a bill prohibiting manufacturers from 
making exclusive agency arrangements with dealers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. L. Messmore, of St. Louis, Mo., against 
repeal of exemption clause in Panama Canal act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of 10 citizens of Union County, 
Ohio, and sundry citizens of Highland County, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the American-Asiatic 
Association, of New York City, favoring an appropriation for 
commercial attachés asked for by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Harry Leask and others, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petitions of 100 citizens of 
Union City, Tenn., and 385 citizens of Trenton, Tenn., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petitions of 82 citizens of North Abing- 
don, Mass., and 90 citizens of Whitman, Mass., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Vermont, favoring national farm-land bank bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution from a committee of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Conference of the Methodist Church, urging 
congressional cooperation with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy looking to the promotion of religion and 
morality in the Army, Navy, and National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of David M. Flynn, favoring House bill 13408, 
to correct military record of his father; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of book chapel of C. S. Burgoyne printing estab- 
lishment (all members of Typographical Union No. 6), favoring 
Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens and churches 
of Oregon, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of 230 citizens of San Jose, 185 
citizens of Paso Robles, and 124 citizens of Mountain View, all 
in the State of California, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of John Scowcroft & Sons Co., of 
Ogden, Utah, against House bill 9418, relative to pure food; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the National Association Bureau of Animal 
Industry Employees, favoring House bill 9292, relative to wages 
of employees in Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Utah, favoring House bill 
10080, being the Lindquist pure-fabric law; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the State Horticultural Commission, of 
Logan, Utah, favoring House bill 11178, relative to the establish- 
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ment of a standard box for apples; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 150 citizens of 
McKeesport, Pa., and 800 citizens of Verona, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Brown- 
Wales Co., of Boston, Mass., favoring passage of House Dill 
14328 to prohibit false statements, etc., through the mails; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, memorial of the Live Stock National Bank, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., of Minneapolis, 
Mim., favoring passage of House bill 14328, relative to false 
statements through the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of the Old Reliable Store, Atlas 
Mercantile Co., John M. Klenck Co., John Laval & Sons, Best 
Drug Co., West Side Herald, Gibson & Moore Coal Co., Crescent 
Coal Co., J. Trockman & Son, Fred Schroeder & Son, Evans- 
ville Leather & Belting Co., Uhl Pottery Co., Evansville Stove 
Works, Sterm Stock & Co., and H. G. Newman Plumbing Co., 
all of Evansville, Ind., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the American Truth So- 
ciety, of New York, opposing the repeal of ‘the canal tolls; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rev. W. A. Harty Branch, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of New Britain, Conn., opposing the repeal of the 
eanal-toll laws; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of citizens of Rockland 
and Camden, Me., protesting the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding national prohibition of manufacture, sale, and importa- 
tion of alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Petitions of various members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rochelle, 26 citizens of Compton, 403 
citizens of Polo, and 60 citizens of Amboy, all in the State of 
Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. H. Chamberlain, of Erie, II., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of the social service division of the 
board of directors of the Christian Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania, favoring House bill 12292, the Federal child- 
labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Petition of Daniel J. Riordan and 27 other 
citizens of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the passage of 
House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 50 and 
88, relative to national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: Petition of Manhattan Camp, No. 1, De- 
partment of New York, Spanish War Veterans, approving House 
bill 7374, providing pensions for widows of Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, memorial of veterinary inspectors of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry Employees’ Association, of New York City, in- 
dorsing House bill 9292, relative to salaries of employees in 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of David W. Beaumel, of 35 Ann Street, New 
York City, protesting against House bill 13728, the anticoupon 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Eagle Council, No. 107, Daughters 
of Liberty, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the im- 
migration bill (H. R. 6060); to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Francis Scott Key Branch, American 
Continental League, Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the 
“One hundred years of peace celebration among English-speak- 
ing people“; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. E. Tennison, of New York, and various 
Spanish War veterans of New York, favoring Spanish War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions of J. S. C. Phillips, of Brooklyn; New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6; M. J. Conway, of Woodhaven; and 
F. Lohmiller, Frederick Kleine, William Zeigler, and E. J. Tan- 
benspeck, of Brooklyn, all in the State of New York, favoring 
the Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George L. Gaynor and Charles J. Marquart, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of the United States Customs Guards’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, indorsing House bill 7217, relative to sal- | 


aries for customs guards; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, memorial ef the managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange, opposing Senate bill 121, relative to Federal inspec- 
tion of grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of John Maier and sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. X., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of District Grand Lodge No. 1, Independent 
Order of B'nai B'rith, against literacy test in immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of J. E. Bong, of Corning, N. Y., indorsing the 
Owen-Goeke bill, relative to fraud in gold filled watchcases; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of James Massey, of 372 Benedict Avenue, Wood- 
haven, N. Y., and 40 other citizens of New York, protesting 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Petition of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, against Senate bill 121, relative to standardization of 
grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter from Clarence Edward Ide, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring House bill 12292, the Federal child-labor 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 
21, of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against any increase in 
the postal rates on second-class matter ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, letter from Rollins-Noble Camp, No. 15, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of San Bernardino, Cal., favoring House bill 
18044, providing pensions for widows of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, favoring passage of House joint resolution 183, 
relative to investigating trade conditions in China; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SOULLY: Petition of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and churches of New Jersey, 
05 national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS : Petition of Frank Bassett and six other 
citizens of Shermeryille, III., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 270 citizens of Clyde, 80 citizens of Atlas, 
180 citizens of Hazelton, 53 citizens of North Henderson, 75 
citizens of Savannah, and 150 citizens of Oceana, all in the 
State of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Mr. Isaac Ken- 
nila and others of Wing, N. Dak., for an investigation of ter- 
minal grain markets and stock gambling; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of various business men of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
favoring passage of House bill 5308, relative to mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuounspay, March 26, 191}. 


Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, we know that Thou hast 
neither dawn nor eventide, seeing that Thine all beholding eye 
sleepeth not nor slumbereth. Yet unto us Thou dost bestow 
the great boon of the alternate mercies of night and of day. 
And now that Thou hast raised us from the darkness and death 
of the night to the life and light of a new day we consecrate 
to Thee Thine own priceless gift. Work in us, we humbly 
beseech Thee, this day to will and to do Thine own good pleas- 
ure, that in all things this day we may glorify Thee, who art 
our God and our Sayior. And unto Thee will we render all 
praise now and forevermore. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House, by J. C. South, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 14330) to 
prohibit the importation and entry of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise made in whole or in part by convict, paupes, or de- 
tained labor or made in whole or in part from materials which 
have been made in Whole or in part or in any manner manipu- 
lated by convict or prison labor, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 4250) to authorize the county com- 


missioners of Skagit County, Wash., to construct a bridge 
across the Swinomish Slough opposite the town of La Conner. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13612) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 29 and 39, and 
agrees to the same; insists upon its disagreement to the residue 
of the amendments of the Senate; requests a further confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon; and had appointed Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. BART- 
LETT, and Mr. GILLETT managers at the further conference on 
the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.9671. An act to appropriate $5,000 to erect a suitable 
monument on the battle grounds at the Horse Shoe, on the Tal- 
lapoosa River, in the State of Alabama; and 

H. R. 9897. An act to amend section 12 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Edward J. 
Fogarty, warden of the Indiana State prison, Michigan City, 
Ind., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the interstate shipment of convict-made goods, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of East Boston Young 
Men's Hebrew Association, of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to provide a literacy test 
for immigrants to this country, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KERN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Marion, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Indianapolis, 
Goodland, Dale, New Lebanon, Terre Haute, Kokomo, Uniondale, 
Hartford City, Decatur, Greencastle, Clinton, La Fayette, Brook, 
and Monroe, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendnient to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., remonstrating against the repeal of the exemption 
clause of the Panama Canal act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURTON presented sundry memorials of citizens of the 
State of Ohio. remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee ou the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Johnathon Sells Camp, No. 
821, Ohio Division, Sons of Veterans, of New Comerstown, Ohio, 
remonstrating against any change being made in the American 
flag, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1324, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Moxahala, and a petition of Local 
Union No, 509, United Mine Workers of America, of Roswell, 
Ohio, praying that an investigation be made of the conditions 


existing in the mining district of Colorado, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 3 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of sundry citizens and re- 
ligious organizations in tħe State of Indiana, praying for thé 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Hoosier Lodge No. 261, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Trainmen, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry retail jewelers of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation making it illegal to stamp time guaranties on gold-filled 
watchcases, etc, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. OWEN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Potta- 
watomie County, Okla., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to enable Indians to meet the assessments against their lands 
embraced in Salt Creek drainage district No. 1, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. NORRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Friend, 

Merriam, and Dorchester, all in the State of Nebraska, praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Albion, Cal., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Sey- 
enth-day Adventists Church of Mountain View, the Presbyte- 
rian Church of San Luis Obispo, the First Presbyterian Church 
of San Jose, and the First Baptist Church of Ukiah, all in the 
State of California, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Saginaw, Mich., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Bear Creek Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Petoskey, Mich., praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
Bedford, Fall River, Taunton, and Bristol, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 8, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Worcester, Mass., remonstrat- 
ing against the repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama 
Canal act, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Mankato and Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota, remon» 
strating against the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Pap Thomas Post, No. 30, 
Grand Army of the Republic; the J. C. Congdon Circle, No. 89, 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; and the Pap 
Thomas Woman's Relief Corps, No. 47, all of the city of Brain- 
erd, in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against any 
change being made in the American flag, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 150, United 
Garment Workers of America, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrat- 
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ing against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Stevens Relief Corps, No. 
161, Women’s Relief Corps, of East Jordan, Mich., remonstrat- 
ing against any change being made in the American flag, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Cambria Grange, No. 24, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hillsdale, Mich., and a petition of 
Pine River Grange, No. 1518, Patrons of Husbandry, of St. 
Clair, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish a system of rural credits, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He also, presented petitions of the Woman's Mission Society 
of the First Baptist Church, of Ludington; and of sundry citi- 
zens of Benzonia and Ludington, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

CROP VALUES OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CAL. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have here a short bulletin 
of the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, relating 
to agriculture, which I ask to have read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
RANK OF COUNTIES BY VALUE OF CROPS. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 191}. 

Los Angeles County, Cal., took the first rank as regards value of crops 
of all the -2,950 counties of the United States, recat to the final 
report on the census of agricultore 2070. by Director William J. Harris, 
of the Bureau of the Census, Départment of Commerce. Lancaster 
regards value of the 8 of czopa; 

McLean County, III., was third; Whitman County, ash., fourth; Liv- 
mentee County, III., fifth; Iroquois County, Ill., sixth; La Salle County, 


n 
County, Cal., according to the census, was $14 720,900; Lancaster 
County, Pa., $18,068 ; McLean County, IIL, $12,811,500 ; Whitman 
County, Wash., $12,540,700; Livingston County, III., $11,377,300; 
Iroquois County, 111.. $16,607,800; La Salle County, $10,222,200; and 
Aroostook County, Me., $10,151,000. The total valuation of the crops 
raised in these eight counties was $95,491,000, or about 2 per cent of 
the total valuation of all crops raised in the United States, which was 


$5,487,161,000. 

The principal crops raised in Los Angeles County, in the order of 
their value, were fruits, etc., hay and forage, live stock, dairy products, 
etc., and vegetables; of Lancaster County, Pa., corn, wheat, and oats, 
and live stock and dairy products; of McLean County, III.; Whitman 
County, Wash. ; Livingston County, III.; and La Salle ounty, III., corn. 
wheat, oats, and cereals; and of Aroostook County, Me., potatoes and 
vegetables. The principal crops of the United States, in the order of 
8 vane, were the cereals, corn, wheat, oats, etc., bay and forage, 
and cotton. 

Some interesting data are presented by the figures for the value per 
acre and per apa of the crops raised in these eight banner counties 
of the United States. The Sures for Los Angeles County show that 

sed there averaged $35 per ERA nee 


Mr. WORKS. One correction should be made in the state- 
ment. The population of Los Angeles is given at 320,000, as 
shown by the last census, while, in fact, the city of Los Angeles 
now has a population of over half a million and is the largest 
city in population on the Pacific coast. 


DOMMICK TAHENY AND JOHN W. MORTIMER. 


Mr. BRISTOW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Dommick Taheny 
and John W. Mortimer, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 381) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5063) to correct the military record of Clark G. 
Russell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5064) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
ee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5065) to correct the military record of Mirick R. 
Burgess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 5066) to increase the authorization for a public 
building at Osage City, Kans.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5067) concerning crimes against the elective fran- 
chise in the election of United States Senators, Representatives, 
a Delegates in the Congress of the United States of America; 

n 

A bill (S. 5068) concerning the electiye franchises in elections 
for United States Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
the Congress of the United States of America; to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

By 1 ( fod 

A bill (S. 5069) for the relief of Thomas Purdell; to th 
Committee on Military Affairs. n 

A bill (S. 5070) granting an increase of pension to Oscar S. 
Pomeroy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5071) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Beymer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee ou 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BRYAN (for Mr. Frercyer) submitted an amendment 
proposing to amend the act of August 30, 1890, so as to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to permit the opening of the port 
of Tampa, Fla., for the admission of cattle for slaughtering 
purposes, from Venezuela, Honduras, and Mexico, ete., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. {Whee 

Mr. BRADY submitted an amendment proposing that when 
any forest reserves extend into more than one State the dis- 
tributive share to each State and the counties wherein the 
reserve is situated shall be proportioned to the amount of 
money received from that portion of the forest reserve situated 
in that State, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, 


Mr. O'GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 318), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency i 
ing a bill relating to rural credits is hereby authorized te en loy the 
assistance of a financial expert to advise on technical points involved 
at a salary not to ex 25 per day while so employed, the total 
amount to be paid for such i not to exceed $500, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the ate upon vouchers to be approved 
BEA Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender a resolution on the sub- 
ject of Panama Canal tolls. It is in the usual form, and I 
should like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 316), as follows: 

Be it resolved by the United States Senate, That in pursuance of the 
true American doctrine of equal and exact justice to all, special privi- 
lege to none, that it is expedient and just that all vessels or tonnage 
passing through the Panama Canal shall bear and pay a sum of com- 
8 — so adjusted as shall compensate for expense and upkeep of 

That the amount and method of payment of such tolls shall be regu- 
lated jointly by the Secretari F WV d th 
5 of the President of the United 122 a e seat Ee 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I object. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be pardoned? The immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution is not desired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. WEEKS. I submit a resolution, which I ask to have read 


and given immediate consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 317), as follows: 


Whereas it is desirable to deve and extend commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the countries of South America by the 
establishment of direct lines of communication for carrying the 
United States mail and for the transportation of passengers and 


freight ; and 
Whereas private capital has not e in this service to a sufficient 


extent to furnish facilities comparable to those enjoyed by the 
le of other countries having trade relations with Routh e 
herefore it 18 
hereby, di- 

|, in detail, a plan for the establishment 
of a line of ships 
Orleans and the city of Valparaiso, Chile, and intermediate ports, to 
consist of the cruisers Columbia and Min olis and the scout cruisers 
alem, Chester, and Birmingham, and that the information requested in 
this resolution shall Include the following: 

1. The time required by these ships to make a round trip between 
the ports named. 

2. The number of pasengers which could be carried in each ship as 
now equipped or with any changes that would not impair their useful- 


ness if in the naval service. 
3. The amount of freight that each ship could carry under similar 


conditions; this estimate to include mait as well as fr t. 

4. The 5 oe aran — a seamen required to man the 
ar a probable cost of the sebsies, Including the pay of the officers 
and men employed in connection with it, and all other necessary ele- 
ments, such as wharfage in the cities where the ships would touch, fuel, 
ay as Aae maintenance of every description. 

6. The cost of such necessary changes as may be required to put the 
one named in condition for such service, in remoying unnecessary 
military equipment, and any other changes necessary in order to carry 
passengers and freight safely and to adequately perform the service 
proposan in this resolution, 

An . ee of opinion by the department as to whether the 
above-named ships cam be used for sueh pu without impairing 
their usefulness for naval purposes should thelr prompt return to the 
naval service be required. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
consent to have the resolution go to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. WEEKS. Before that is done I should like to make a few 
comments on the resolution. Perhaps the Senator from Virginia 
after I have done so will be willing to have the resolution 
adopted without going to the committee. 

Mr. President, at the present time South American mails are 
sent at long and sometimes irregular intervals, and all Ameri- 
can mails south of the Equator are carried in vessels sailing 
under a foreign flag. It is the purpose of this resolution to eall 
for the information which it is believed will justify using fast 
cruisers of the Navy as a mail line to Valparaiso via the Pan- 
ama Canal. These ships are of two types, the second-class 
cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis, carrying light batteries, 
haying a trial speed of about 23 knots, and the scout cruisers 
Birmingham, Chester, and Salem, without substantial batteries, 
having a trial speed ranging from 24% to 264 knots an hour. 
These vessels, especially the three scout cruisers, are not built 
for fighting purposes, but are in the time of war the eyes of the 
fleet, furnishing information, which their great speed will enable 
them to do. In time of peace they are not useful ships, because 
they have not the guns which would make them available for 
training purposes. 

At this time our mail service to Brazil, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay is carried by the Lamport & Holt Lime, which makes 
regular sailings from New York, or by other steamers which 
are temporarily available for that purpose—most of the mail 
being carried by the Lamport & Holt Line—the other ships 
used in this service being those of the Prince, Norton, Houston, 
Barber, and Ameriean-Rio Plata Lines. Many of these com- 
panies are subsidiary to the English Royal Mail Line, and it is 
believed that the Lamport & Holt Line is controlled by that 
company, Our mails to the west coast, after reaching the 
Isthmus, are forwarded to their destination by a weekly service 
under the terms arranged by the Universal Postal Convention. 
At present some mails for Argentina and Uruguay are sent by 
this route, but the service is very slow, and this, it may be 
easily assumed, militates against the development of our trade 
with South America. 

It takes at the present time 7 days to carry the mail to the 
Isthmus and from 22 to 24 days to deliver it at Valparaiso, the 
shortest time being at least 22 days, and a proportional time to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, which is 900 miles south of Panama, and 
Callao, Peru, which is 1,400 miles south of Panama, is required. 
By using the vessels of the Navy which I haye mentioned and 
running them at a 15-knot speed, which is an economical rate 
for them to make, they would carry substantially coal enough 
so that by replenishing their supply at Valparaiso and recoaling 
at Panama they could make the trip from New York, stopping 
at the Isthmus and Callao, in about 13 days, or mail could be 
delivered in Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, and Monteyideo from 7 
to 9 days quicker than can be done either by the east or west 
coast routes. 


It is believed these vessels could without any considerable ex- 
pense be arranged to carry a considerable number of first-class 
passengers, and the amount of freight which they could carry 
would probably be sufficient to pay the expenses of the line from 
the beginning. I am opposed to Government ownership of 
transportation lines; and, generally speaking, in my judgment 


the Government is the least economical and in many cases the 


least effective business agency. If later on private capital 
undertakes the building and running of a line of steamers over 
this route, I should be inclined to withdraw the Government 
line, on the theory that it is unwise to put the Government in 
competition with private eapital in such service; but that is a 
matter which may be properly considered when the service is 
once established and we are assured of our legitimate share in 
Seuth American trade. 

We are in the position of having spent $400,000,000 in the 
building of a canal, one of the reasons for doing so being that 
it would aid im the extension of our foreign trade; but as far 
as I know there are no American steamers prepared to under- 
take this service. From Panama south there is a Chilean, a 
Peruvian, and an English line, the latter controlled by the Royal 
Mail. English and German shipping interests are alive to the 
possibilities to be derived from the opening of the canal. They 
know that if they once secure lines of trade that it is diffi- 
cult for others to successfully get into the same field. I am 
informed that the English Government has very recently in- 
creased the subsidy to the Royal Mail Line $360,000 a year for 
the express purpose of extending and developing this particular 
service; and as we are not prepared to cover the field in any other 
way and this Government owns ships which are not useful for 
any other purpose in time of peace, why not use them in develop- 
ing such a trade? It seems to me that we might fairly be criti- 
cized if we fail to authorize this line and have it ready for 
operation the day the canal opens. 5 

At the present time the foreign trade of Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile amounts to 8840, 000,000. The eastern ports of the United 
States, by way of the canal, will be several days nearer this 
trade than are our commercial rivals. We at the present time 
control about 30 per cent of the trade of Ecuador, less than 25 
per cent of the trade of Peru, and less than 15 per cent of the 
trade of Chile. Great Britain and Germany control the larger 
part of the balance. The trade of either of these nations with 
Chile amounts to more in dollars and cents than our total trade 
with the Pacifie coast nations of South America. If this fast 
mail line were established, it would undoubtedly very greatly 
develop our business in the important ports of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, which are less than two days by railroad from 
Valparaiso. Argentina and Uruguay have a foreign trade 
amounting to much more than a billion annually, that of Ar- 
gentina alone being more than $900,000,000. We obtain an in- 
significant part of this trade, compared with what we might 
have if we had better, more frequent, and quicker connections. 
I should add that the steamers running from New Orleans will 
make the run to Valparaiso about two days quicker than from 
New York, which might be important in the delivery of freight, 
if not so important in the mail service, and it may be desirable 
to run steamers alternately from New York and New Orleans 
if this. line is established. 

All this possibility is an attractive pieture, and it will be a 
long step in the development of our trade in South America if 
we take prompt action to firmly establish this line of steamers. 
It would be an inspiring thought for the American people that 
a ship flying the American flag, carrying American mail, pas- 
sengers, and freight, will be ready and waiting at the Atlantic 
gates of the canal to continue her trip to the western ports of 
South America—the first merchant ship to pass through the 
canat. 

I hope the Senator from Virginia will not object to the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, first I desire to suggest an 
amendment to the resolution. I should like to include the cities 
of New York, Norfolk, and New Orleans. I should want to 
have Norfolk included in any estimate made. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have not intended in the reso- 
lution to refer specifically to cities of this country, I should 
say, generally speaking, that it might be wise to have these 
ships, if the line is established, run alternately from New York 
and from New Orleans. I want to state to the Senator from 
Virginia that it was not my purpose or my thought that this 
line should start from Boston. I am looking at it from the 
larger national standpoint rather than the local standpoint. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to say, in that connection, that 
so far as Norfolk is concerned it is not from any local stand- 
point that I view it. Great lines of railroad concentrate there 
from the West and South. There is as large a territory covered 
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by importations meeting at Norfolk as at almost any city that 
vou could name; but this shows the necessity and the wisdom 
of having this resolution referred to the committee to deter- 
mine to what extent and where the investigation should be 
directed. This is confined to specific vessels; it might be found 
better to get information including others, and I hope the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will consent that the resolution go to 
the Naval Committee, so that it may be properly prepared so as 
to suit all sections of the country. 

I wish to say that I am not opposed to obtaining the informa- 
tion desired. I favor it. I should like to have it obtained and 
to haye the report of the department upon it, and I wish to 
have the resolution broad enough to cover the various phases 
that many Senators would like to have included in the informa- 
tion furnished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
say that in the efforts heretofore made to secure legislation in 
reference to the rehabilitation of the merchant marine the bills 
always provided that the ships should at least touch at certain 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. This resolution could doubtless 
be so framed that there would be no discrimination, as there 
ought not to be. If a ship should start from New York, there 
is no reason why it should not touch at Norfolk, I apprehend. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was my object in desiring to have the 
resolution referred, because I thought that it would save time 
to have the investigation and report made so as to include the 
different ports. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not object to the reference of the 
resolution, of course, but I will venture to express the hope 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs will take it up promptly, 
because it is important that when we open this great waterway 
the American flag should be seen on some merchant ships 
engaged in the foreign trade, and particularly in the trade with 
South and Central America. : 

Mr. SWANSON. I should be very glad to have this informa- 
tion, and I am satisfied that the Naval Committee would not 
object to obtaining it; but the resolution ought to be so drawn 
as to include all sections of the country and all phases of this 
matter. I hope the Senator will consent to have the resolution 
referred. 

Mr. WEEKS. The resolution as presented is as broad as the 
country. ‘There is no attempt being made to limit its opera- 
tion to any particular section of the country. It is simply a 
resolution asking for information. I have no desire to prevent 
the resolution being considered by the Naval Affairs Committee, 
if it seems best that that should be done, but if we are going 
to take the action which I wish—that is, to have this line ready 
for operation on the day the Panama Canal is open for busi- 
ness—then there should be no considerable delay. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Naval Committee is present, and I 
will say that I hope, if it be decided to refer the resolution to 
his committee, that we may have as much expedition as possible 
in reporting it out, so that the department may take up the 
investigation which will be made. 

It will be necessary, in order to properly undertake this 
work, that the resolution be referred to the Department of 
Commerce and also to the Post Office Department to ascertain 
the extent of the mail and the trade which may develop and 
may be available at once to assist in making the line profitable. 
It will take time to do it. I am desirous that there shall be no 
unreasonable delay. 

I am not at all solicitous about the port from which these 
ships shall sail or the ports where they shall touch. I had 
much rather leaye that to those who are going to operate the 
line. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to ask the Senator whether the resolu- 
tion calls for information as to the possibility or the feasi- 
bility of having this line touch at a point on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Pacific coast of South America. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is exactly what is intended; that it is 
to run from the east coast of the United States to Panama, to 
go through the Panama Canal, and down the west coast of 
South America, touching, presumably, at Guayaquil, in Ecuador, 
and at Callao, in Peru, and certainly having for its terminus 
Valparaiso, in Chile. 


Mr. JONES. What I meant was the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 
Mr. WEEKS. It would not in any way affect the Pacific 


coast of the United States. 


Mr. JONES. Could we not have information as to a line 
from some point on the Pacific coast of the United States to 
me os coast of South America, going through the Panama 

‘anal? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no objection to that information being 
obtained, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. But it would not be obtained under this reso- 
lution? 5 

Mr. WEEKS. It would not be. 5 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
Naval Committee will consider the resolution very promptly. 
We desire this information. I do; I desire the investigation 
and information to be broad, but if we are going to do any- 
thing of this kind, it ought to include more than simply what 
is contained in the resolution. I hope, therefore, that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will consent to the reference of the 
resolution, and Iam satisfied the Naval Committee will promptly 
report upon it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to the fact that we are limited in what we do 
to the ships which we have available for this purpose. We 
could not put on steamship lines from every port in the United 
States to every port in South America or the Orient or Aus- 
tralasia. We must limit ourselves to probably the most profit- 
able route and the route which will enable us to take ad- 
yantage of the building of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that is true, but it seems to 
me that all the different routes proposed should be investigated 
and the various seaport cities ought to have an opportunity to 
present their claims to Congress, so that full information may 
be obtained. That is all I ask. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I ask for the reading of that part of 
me resolution which indicates where these ships are to sail 
rom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the entire resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary again read the resolution submitted by Mr, 
WEEKS. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I would suggest that the 
Senator modify his resolution, so far as naming the cities of 
New York and New Orleans is concerned, and say “ cities or 
ports on the eastern or western coast of the United States and 
South American ports.” ‘That will leave the door open to every- 
body to make a showing, and then the resolution will not have 
to go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have an idea that, if the 
resolution is referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, we 
could ascertain what ports it would be advisable to have these 
boats sail from, and the committee could prepare a resolution 
that would be more specific than the one now before the Senate, 
and one which would cover every port that might be suggested. 
There are hundreds of little ports along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts all of which, of course, could not very well be considered 
in this connection, but if the resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, those interested could prepare a 
resolution that would be broad enough to cover all phases of 
the question, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, certainly the Senator from 
Virginia would not make the resolution any broader than to in- 
clude the eastern and western coasts of the United States and 
the western coast of South America. If the Committee on Naval 
Affairs should undertake to investigate these commercial mat- 
ters, they would be at it a year. The proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is to utilize the commercial vessels 
which the Navy owns and make them of some practical use to 
the people of the United States; and it seems to me when 
Senators begin to haggle about whether the ships shall run from 
New York or Baltimore or Washington or Norfolk or Newport 
News or some other port we are belittling the whole proposition. 
I do not expect any of these ships to run from any of the ports 
in Kansas [laughter], but I am very much in favor of this reso- 
lution. I do not care whether the ships sail from New York 
or Norfolk. N 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, it will be practically impossible for the Navy Department 
to conduct an investigation covering every port in the United 
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States. That would involve delay; it would be impossible to 
get the information in time to be of practical use; but the in- 
vestigation ought to cover such ports as are available for this 
purpose. The object of having the resolution referred to the 
committee is to secure the information regarding the different 
ports of the country, so as to cover everything, and not to have 
it restricted. It is usual for resolutions of this character to be 
referred to the committee. I wish to say, speaking for myself, 
that I am in favor of a prompt report on the resolution and in 
favor of obtaining the information, and I hope the Senator from 
Massachusetts will consent that the resolution may be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will accept my assurance, I will promise him that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs will consider the resolution 
promptly and report it promptly. As naval vessels are in- 
volved, I think the Secretary of the Navy and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs ought to be consulted in reference to the matter, 
and that the resolution should be referred to that committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course, Mr. President, the resolution would 
go eventually to the Secretary of the Navy; but, with the assur- 
ance given by the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
I am willing to have the resolution referred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution is referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that the action of the House 
of Representatives on House bill 13612, the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the 
committee on conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 13612) making appropriaticns to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1914 and for prior years, and for other purposes, receding from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 29 
and 39, further insisting upon its disagreement to the residue 
of the amendments of the Senate, and requesting a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments still in disagreement, agree to the 
further conference asked for by the House, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Martin of Virginia; Mr. Bryan, and Mr. WARREN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


IMPORTATION OF CONVICI-MADE GOODS. 


H. R. 14330. An act to prohibit the importation and entry of 
goods, wares, and merchandise, made in whole or in part by 
convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in whole or in part 
from materials which have been made in whole or in part or in 
any manner manipulated by convict or prison labor, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. REED. I wish to request that House bill 14330, relating 

` to convict labor, be allowed to lie upon the table temporarily 
without disposition, because a similar bill was introduced in 
the Senate by my colleague [Mr. STONE], referred to a commit- 
tee, and it has been reported favorably. Just what action my 
colleague will desire to take with reference to the House bill 
or the Senate bill, or the substitution of one for the other, I 
am not yet advised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will lie 
on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SWINOMISH SLOUGH, WASH. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (S. 
4250) to authorize the county commissioners of Skagit County, 
Wash., to construct a bridge across the Swinomish Slough, op- 
posite the town of La Conner, returned to the Senate in com- 
pliance with its request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion was entered by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. JONES. We have passed a similar House bill, and I 
simply want to indefinitely postpone the Senate bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington to reconsider the votes by which 
the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed, 
the Senate having passed a similar House bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a motion in the nature of a resolution coming over from a pre- 
ceding day. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] that the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encour- 
age and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow that 
motion to go over without prejudice to-day, so that we may 
consider the calendar for a short time? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. I have no desire to interfere with 
the consideration of bills on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the mo- 
tion will go over without prejudice. 


BAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on next Thursday, immediately after the routine morning 
business, I shall address the Senate upon the financial condition 
of the railways of the United States and the results of govern- 
mental regulation. 

THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference bu- 
reau of the Library of Congress was announced as first in order, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1760) for the restoration of annuities to the 
Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, de- 
clared forfeited by the act of February 16, 1868, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of Con- 
gress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 3112) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


MINERAL LANDS IN INDIAN RESERVATIONS, 


The bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of 
certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, and 
other minerals within portions of Indian reservations heretofore 
opened to settlement and entry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I had hoped that this bill 
might be taken up and disposed of to-day, but the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] has offered an amendment to it, 
and I see he is not iff his seat, On that account I ask that the 
bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

TELEGRAMS OF SENATORS. 


The resolution (S. Res. 156) limiting expenditures for tele- 
grams sent or received by Senators was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the resolution go over. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to 
dispose of this resolution without any argument at this time 
as it has been heretofore argued very fully. There has been 
an amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah which I 
think will be satisfactory, and consequently it seems to me we 
ought to dispose of the resolution now. The resolution limits 
the amount of telegrams which Senators may send to $60 per 
year each. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move to take up the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not do that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me, inasmuch as it has been 
twice considered by the Senate—— fi 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to move to take up the 
resolution at this time is not in order. 


- AMENDMENT OF THE BULES. 


The resolution (S. Res. 84) providing that any Senator upon 
his own request may be recorded and counted as present in 
order to constitute a quorum was announced as next in order; 
and there being no objection, the Senate proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment of the committee 
was agreed to on a previous day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Srcrerary. The amendment of the committee already 
agreed to, at the end of line 4, is to insert the word “state” 
before the word “how,” so as to read “and state how he 
would vote if not paired.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have in my own mind an 
answer to the question I am going to ask, but I wish to draw 
out the opinions of other Senators. 

Suppose, upon a roll call, it should appear that there was a 
quorum present, and that a majority of those voting had voted 
for a measure, but that majority was not a majority of a 
quorum, what would be the effect of such a vote? That is 
altogether possible under the proposed rule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see that. That would depend upon 
a constitutional question. I do not think that has anything to 
do with this resolution. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But I am asking for an interpretation of 
that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a very serious proposition that the Sen- 
ator put—what would happen if a quorum was present and 
shown upon the roll call, and yet no quorum voted for a 
measure. That is a question to which due consideration must 
be given. This rule, however, provides against a condition which 
we have had heretofore in the Senate quite frequently, where 
we have really had a quorum present, but, the vote developing 
the fact that apparently there was not a quorum present, we 
had to stop the transaction of business and wait to get a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is true; but the Senator will realize 
that under this proposed rule it is altogether possible, and will 
occur without doubt, that there will be a roll call, and a 
majority of the votes cast will not be a majority of a quorum. 
On a roll call, a majority having voted for the bill, it would 
carry, but a majority of the quorum would not have voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But if the Senator will consider the fact—— 

Mr. LODGE. I do not see how there could help being a ma- 
jority of a quorum if a quorum votes, In such cases the ma- 
jority carries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But I do not think the Senator understands 
the resolution. The resolution provides that a Senator may 
abstain from voting because he is paired. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; I see. The Constitution does not 
provide that it must be a majority of a quorum, however. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will notice the fact that he is 
cit or ea to state how he would have voted if he were not 
pair 

Mr. BRISTOW. But this is a proposed rule by which less 
than a majority of a quorum can pass a bill. That is the 
meaning of the proposed rule; and I will never favor a rule 
like that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think it is the meaning of the 
proposed rule. It is not intended, I am sure. The idea was to 
count a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is utterly impossible to cover the point 
suggested by the Senator from Kansas by a rule. A rule of 


the Senate can not control the Constitution of the United‘ 


States; at least, I assume not. The proposed rule simply pro- 
vides for the ascertainment of a quorum. What number of 
Senators must yote under those circumstances in order to pass 
a bill is a question which, I assume, the Presiding Officer, in the 
first instance, and after him the courts of the country, must 
determine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This rule is proposed simply to avoid the 
very frequent condition in which there is a quorum present in 
the Chamber, and yet it can not be counted as being present. 

Mr. LODGE. The point the Senator from Kansas has raised 
seems to me to be a yery serious one, and I do not think we 
ought to 7 í : 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an objection. 

Mr. LODGE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say that while that is a serious 
matter, it is one that we can not remedy. We frequently pass 
bills here when there is not a quorum present. Bills are often 
passed when a majority of the Members of the Senate present do 
not vote for them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can not regulate that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for, 
The Secretary will state the next business on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) proposing an amendment to the 
standing rules of the Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course I recognize the 
right of the Senator from Utah to ask that the resolution go 
over; but I should like to know what objection he has to the 
rule, because at some time or other we must have it disposed of 
by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason I asked to have it go over was that 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing is absent from the 
Chamber, and he requested that it be not considered in his 
absence. I wish to state to the Senator that I think the rule 
would conflict with the present law. I am also opposed to it 
on other grounds. It would take more than five minutes to 
discuss the resolution, because I wish to make a statement in 
relation to it myself, and I know other members of the commit- 
tee wish to discuss it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desired to ascertain just how the Senator 
felt about it. His position would make it impossible ever to 
consider the proposed rule while we are upon the calendar. I 
shall move to take up the resolution at the very first oppor- 
tunity, waiting, of course, until the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] is present, as he is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, so that we can have it disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to consider it at the 
very first opportunity when the Senator from Florida is 
present. I wish the Senator to know that I have no desire 
whatever to prevent action by the Senate upon the resolution. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3863) granting lands to Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Hot Springs, Ark., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3023) relating to the duties of registers of 
United States land offices and the publication in newspapers of 
official land-office notices was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to investigate the condition of trade in China, for 
the purpose of determining the desirability of establishing there 
a permanent exposition of the products of the United States of 
America, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2425) to authorize the Roanoke River Develop- 
ment Co. to construct and maintain a dam across the Roanoke 


River in Mecklenburg County, in the State of Virginia, ap- 


proximately 20 miles below the town of Clarksville, in said 
State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES C. CROWELL, 


The bill (S. 2590) te reimburse Charles C. Crowell for two 
months’ extra pay in lieu of traveling expenses was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, It authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $36 to reimburse Charles C. 
Crowell, late sergeant, Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment United 
States Infantry, for two months’ extra pay in lieu of traveling 
expenses. 

The bili was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. j 
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BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3971) to provide for a permanent exhibit of the 
resources of the States of the Union in or near Washington, 
D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


JACOB WIRTH. 


The bill (S. 2069) for the reimbursement of Jacob Wirth for 
two horses lost while hired by the United States Geological 
Survey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Jacob Wirth, 
of Poplar, Mont., the sum of $180, in compensation for two 
horses lost while hired by the United States Geological Survey. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 4260) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and of other wars than the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the bill may be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4261) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CLAIMS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


The bill (S. 1759) to reimburse certain fire insurance companies 
the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire in 
suppressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii in 
the years 1899 and 1900 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. BRYAN. I hope the Senator will not make that request. 
This is a bill to pay certain insurance companies for claims 
brought about by reason of the destruction by the Government 
of a large number of buildings in Honolulu because of the 
bubonic plague. 

The insurance companies involved are some American com- 
panies and several foreign companies. For six or seven years 
the representatives of the foreign countries concerned have 
asked the State Department to use its good offices to have 
these companies reimbursed. If the Senator will read the re- 
port, he will see that the State Department feels that Con- 
gress has been dilatory in the matter. 

If the Senate does not want to pass the bill, this is as 
good a time as any to say so. I am unwilling, however, to 
have it go over without that statement being made; and before 
it goes over I want the Senate to understand the situation. 

The fire occurred in 1902, I think. If Senators will examine 
the report that has been filed, they will find that the matter 
has been brought to the attention of the committee on many 
oceasions, the earliest being in 1906, during the time the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] was Secretary of State. 
The matter has been brought to the attention of Congress again 
and again. In the report are copied statements by the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign Governments. They are unable to 
understand why it is that those who lost their property by 
reason of destruction at the instance of the Government were 
paid, and why it is that certain insurance companies haye been 
paid, and how it comes about that these companies which in- 
sured the property and had policies upon destroyed property 
can not have their claims considered by Congress. 

More than a million dollars has been paid on account of this 
fire, and everybody concerned is in exactly the same situation. 
These claims have been referred to a commission and the 
amounts determined. There is not a single solitary question 
open for discussion. It is a pure, plain proposition of whether 
the Government wants to pay a liability that is conceded by 
eyerybody who has ever examined the question. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say that there is 
no excuse in the world for not having paid these claims long 
ago, unless it is that they are due to corporations. The prop- 
erty was burned by the Government to stop the ravages of 
disease; a portion of the amount involved has been paid, and 
it all ought to be paid now. Every day we leave it in that way 
is a disgrace to this country. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the State Department has done 

its best. It has,implored Congress time and again to take up 


this matter; and having reported the bill from the Committee 
on Claims, I thought it was my duty to let the Senate know 
the situation. It can act as it pleases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I made the objection, and 
I wish to explain my reasons for it. I did not object to this 
particular bill; I do not know much about it, but I object to 
this way of carrying on business. 

Here are a couple of resolutions for changing the rules of the 
Senate. They were both objected to. Under the rule that we 
are pursuing now, when you reach a bill of any importance, 
of course there is going to be objection. The only bills that 
can be passed when we are doing business in this way are the 
bills of no importance, until 2 o'clock. I was detained from 
the Senate by official business, and when I came in I found 
that several resolutions that ought to have been considered 
upon the calendar had gone over. 

Mr. BRYAN. I submit, Mr. President, that that is no reason 
why a matter of this importance should go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I made the objection in order to get the 
opportunity to say that I think the bills upon the calendar 
ought to be considered in the order in which they come, and 
ought to be disposed of. If you do not pursue that course, of 
course a bill which is of such a character that nobody knows 
anything about it is not objected to; but if you take a bill like 
Senate bill 6282, which is on the calendar, for the regulation 
of the sale of cocaine and morphine in this country, its con- 
sideration probably will be objected to upon the ground that 
somebody wants some amendment made to it. 

I now withdraw the objection. I made it to get an oppor- 
tunity to make this statement, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that he objected to a measure which I think 
ought to be considered and which was considered twice in this 
body. I want to have some fair opportunity to present the bills 
I have on the calendar. I do not want persons to get up and 
object every time I want anything, and then, whenever they want 
something, ask that no objection be made to it. 

If we are going to have this calendar, we ought to take it 
up and let each man have his say upon the calendar and not 
object to it. If we are not going to do that, what result will it 
have? It will compel a person to object to everything in order 
to force consideration of his bill, which would be wrong. It 
seems to me we ought to take up the calendar and consider it, 
and have it understood that the man whose bill is reached has a 
right to have it considered then. 

I shall not object to the Senator’s request notwithstanding 
that; but I can not have objections made to my bills con- 
tinuously, especially where they have been considered by the 
Senate before, and then be expected to give consent to every- 
thing else that comes along. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, we are 
proceeding under the rules of the Senate, and a single objec- 
tion does lie before 1 o'clock. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not want to raise the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not object, but I wish to join in what the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrotH] has said. Several of 
my bills have been objected to this morning, and I do not know 
why anybody should object to them. It seems to me they ought 
to be voted on. I do not object to other people's bills, but 
mine are nearly always objected to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that about the only bills that have been passed this morning 
so far have been the bills in which the Senator has been in- 
terested. 

Mr. BORAH. Regular order! 

Mr. MYERS. Why, Mr. President, I acknowledge with great 
gratitude that the Senate has passed one of my bills, but sev- 
eral others have been objected to. 

Mr. BORAH. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The regu- 
lar order being called for, and there being no objection, the 
Chair lays the bill before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1759) to reimburse certain fire insurance com- 
panies the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire 
in suppressing the bubenic, plague in the Territory of Hawaii 


1914. 
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in the years 1899 and 1900, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out 
882,225 and insert 582,975,“ and on page 2, line 3, after the 
numerals “ $4,150,” to insert “ Caledonia Insurance Company, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, $750,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $82,975 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other appren 
to the Trans-Atlantic Fire . Co., $9,500; Prussia 


Co., $6,900 ; 
National Fire 1 C Pi tford . — 187180 Cale. 
9,250; Nationa nsurance Co., of Hartfo: onn., $4, s e- 
A Scotland. $750; the aforesaid sums 


New 


property was . by the Gov 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. , 


CHANGE OF DATE OF INAUGURATION, ETC, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment 
to the Censtitution of the United States, fixing the time for the 
convening of Congress and commencement of the terms of the 
President, Vice President, Senaters, and Representatives, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that we ought to have a 
hearing upon this measure. It has been on the calendar for 
several months. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state for the benefit 
of the Senator from Colorado that it is now 1 o'clock, and, un- 
der the rule, he can move to take up the joint resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the joint resolution be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senater from Colorado to proceed to the consideration of 
the joint resotution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to make one suggestion 
to the Senator from Colorado before the motion is put. ‘This 
joint resolution will involve a good deal of debate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It will take just as much a week from 
now or a month from now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. “hat is true, but we are now attempt- 
ing to dispose of bills on the ealendar by taking up mob- 
jected cases. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am perfectly willing after the debate is 
started, if we can continue tt to a certain time, that then any 
length of time the Senator wants may be given to this measure. 
It was introduced in the Senate a year ago, and it seems to me 
that it ought to have consideration. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If we take up this measure now it will 
cut off the consideration of all the remainder of the calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. It will cut off all unobjected business. Such 
a procedure loads the calendar and never lets us clear the 
calendar of nnobjected business. 

Mr. SHAFTRO TA. That may be, but 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will excuse me, Rule VIII 
says that the Senate shall take up the calendar under certain 
circumstances and continue such consideration until 2 o’clock— 
and bills and resolutions that-are not objected to shall be taken in 
their order, and each Senator shall be entitled to speak once, for 
five minutes only, upon any question; and the objection may be inter- 
posed at any stage of the proceedings, but upon motion the Renate may 
continue such consideration; and this order shall commence imme- 
diately after the call for “concurrent and other resolutions.” 

It ic that yery point to which I intended to address attention. 
Had I not been detained outside of the Senate upon absolutely 
necessary official business when we reached calendar Nos. 101 
and 109, I should have moved their consideratioa, notwithstand- 
ing the objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator allow me one moment? Be- 
fore the Senator continues his discussion, will he read the 1 
o’clock rule on the preceding page? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no question of doubt but 
that after 1 o'clock it is in the power of a Senator to move to 
take up a bill. s 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is now after 1 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The motion is not subject to debate. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no question about it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question must be put without | ci 
Ci 


debate. 
Colorado to proceed to 


The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a point of order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 


Mr. WALSH. The rule reads— 
and if such consent be given the motion shall not be subject to amend- 
shall be deci 


ment, and ed without debate upon the merits of the sub- 
ject proposed to be taken up. 

We may debate, however, the question as to whether itis ap- 
propriate to take up the measure at this time. That does not 
involve the merits of the controversy at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled, and from the 
ruling of the Chair the Senator from Montana may appeal, of 
eourse. 

17 5 WALSH, I think the meaning of the rule is perfectly 
plain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there an appeal? 

Mr. WALSH. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair be sustained? [Putting the question.] The ayes 
have it. The ruling of the Chair is sustained. The question is, 
Shall the joint resolution be taken up? [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to bave it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was ealled). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. He 
is absent from the city, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I will transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to my 
colleague [Mr. Suivery] and yote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr! 
to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote 
“ na y” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
who is absent, and transfer it to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircuHcock] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I announce 


my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
and transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Martine]. I vote “ yea” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey]. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce my pair with 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sroxzl, and I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Maine 
Ir. Jonxsox] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having yoted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Oxtver]. In his absence, I feel that I ought to with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Surru] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 

a Kern Thomas 
Chilton La Follette e Thompson 
Gore Lane Poindexter Tillman 
Hollis Lee, Md. Shafroth ‘ownsend 
Jones Myers Sheppard an 
Kenyon Norr: Smith, S. C. Williams 

NAY i 
Bankhead Gallinger Overman Stephenson 
Borah Gronna Perkins Sterlin 
Brady Hughes Pittman Sutherland 
James Pomerene wanson 
Bristow Lodge Thornton 
Bryan MeCumber Robinson Walsh 
Burton Martin, Va. Saulsbury Weeks 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman 
1 O'Gorman Smoot 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Bradley Cummins Martine, N. J, Smith, Ga. 
Burleigh du Pont Newlands Smith, Md. 
Catron Fleteher Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Gott Penrose Stone 
ap Hitchcock Ransdell Warren 
—.— Wyo. Johnson Root West 
Clarke, Len. Tenn. Shields Works 
Colt Lewis Shively 
Crawford Lippitt Simmons 
n MeLean Smith, Ariz. 
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So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be made the special order 
for April 20 at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have given notice and have had it on 
the calendar for the last month. 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. Regular order! 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to know what is the use of 
haying a calendar, if we can not reach measures upon it and 
have them considered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are many measures on the cal- 
endar which would have been reached if we had proceeded and 
if the Senator from Colorado had been content to go on with it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. LODGE, and others. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next bill on the calendar will 
be announced. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 4852) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There are a great many House and Senate 
pension bills on the calendar and they ought to be disposed of 
one way or the other. I therefore move, notwithstanding the 
objection of the Senator from Georgia, that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4352. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I desire 
to announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. OLIVER], and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. He 
is absent from the city, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to my 
colleague [Mr. Suivety] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Smasrons’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Stuuorxs! is absent 
on account of sickness. He is paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. CLarrl. I will let this statement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I again 
make a transfer of my pair with the juntor Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Surecps]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. SHIVELY’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Suivety]. I will allow this announcement to stand for the 
day. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when Mr. Stone’s name was called). I desire to 
announce that my colleague [Mr. Srone] is still unable to 
attend the sessions of the Senate. He is paired, as has been 
announced, with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I 
make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] and make the same transfer. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same pair and the same transfer and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livprrr] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when has name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made on the last roll call, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. Cummins] with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROBINSON]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“yea.” 
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Mr. HUGHES (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted inadvertently, forgetting at the moment that I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH} 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce for the day the un- 
avoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] and his pair 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. DU Pont]. 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the Senator from California [Mr. 


Works]. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 12, as follows: 

YEAS—43. 
Ashurst Hollis Nelson Smoot 
Borah Hughes Norris Stephenson 
Brady James O'Gorman Sterlin; 
Brandegee Jones Overman Sutherland 
Bristow Kenyon Page Thompson 
Burton Kern erkins Tillman 
Chilton La Follette Pomerene Townsend 
Dillingham Lewis Reed Vardaman 
Fall a Saulsbury Warren 
Gallinger McCumber Shafroth Weeks 
Gronna McLean Sherman 
NAYS—12. 
Bryan Martin, Va. Sheppard Thomas 
Gore Myers Smith, Ga. Thornton 
Lane Ransdell Smith, S. C. Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Bankhead Culberson Martine, N. J. Shively 
Bradley Cummins Newlands Simmons 
Burleigh du Pont Oliver mith, Ariz. 

atron Fletcher Owen Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Goff Penrose Smith, Mich. 

lapp Hitchcock Pittman tone 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson Poindexter Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Lea, Tenn. Robinson alsh 

‘olt Lee, Md. Root West 
Crawford Lippitt Shields Works 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4852) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. It proposes to pension 
the following-named persons at the rates stated: 

William Heywood, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Nineteenth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Levi Hoskins, late of Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Susan C. Perrin, former widow of William H. Brown, late of 
Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Joanna Kramer, widow of Benjamin F. Kramer, late of 
Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
$24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, 
That in event of the death of Jessie O. Kramer, helpless and 
dgpendent child of the said Benjamin F. Kramer, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Joanna Kramer 
the name of the said Jessie O. Kramer shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month, from and after the 
date of death of said Joanna Kramer. 

George F. Brechtel, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Lucy A. Bradley, widow of John W. Bradley, late of Com- 
pany G. Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Voluntee: Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary J. Mackin, widow of Patrick Mackin, late of Company 
C, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $20 
per month in lieu of that sh- is now receiving. 

John Robinson, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Connec- 
ticut Volunteer Infantry, $80 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ~ 

George E. Smith, late of Company E, Twenty-third Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Mary E. Carpenter, widow of Charles H. Carpenter, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and first lieutenant Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Connecticut Velunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. - 

Mary R. Robbins, widow of Reuben S. Robbins, late of Com- 
pany C, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 
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Henry M. Adams, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Mary M. Hancock, widow of George W. Hancock, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

* Marsena De Witt McKane, late of Company M, Tenth Regi- 


ment, and Company G; Second Regiment, Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Jerome Chidister, late of Company F, One hundred and six- 
teenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Sixteenth 
Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Laban Pitzer, late of Company B, One hundred and fifteenth 
Regiment, and Company E, Forty-third Regiment, Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James F. Rankin, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Louise Amy, widow of Simon Amy, late of Companies I and 
C, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
$12 per month. 

Wilson Wells, late of Company B, One hundred and thirty- 
second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Smith, late of Company K, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Philip T. Simmonds, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Jacob A. Shrode, late of Company A, One hundred and forty- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Ferdinand Litz, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Phebe J. Burrows, widow of Charles W. Burrows, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
$20 per month in lieu of-that she is now receiving. z 

Lucretia M. Hodge, widow of Chauncey Hodge, late second 
lieutenant Company B, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and former widow of John F. Loveland, late of Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elizabeth A. Forknall, widow of William Forknall, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, $12 per month. 

Lurenna J. Terrell, widow of Solomon A. Terrell, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cayalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Edward R. Dudley, late of Company G, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment, and Company K, Second Regiment, Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Martha A. Medbery, widow of Alpheus F. Medbery, late of 
Company D, Twentieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George S. Kendall, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Boaz P. Blose, late of Company A, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mary A. Wainsborough, former widow of Michael Kennedy, 
late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Emily E. McCrillis, widow of George W. MeCrillis, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George W. Ross, late seaman, U. S. S. Princeton and Sabine, 
United States Navy, $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James R. Davis, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Reuben B. Taylor, late captain Company D, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Lucy Wells, widow of David L. Wells, late captain Company 
G, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James Williams, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 


Mary A. Solter, widow of Samuel W. Solter, late of Company 
K, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. ` 

David S. Fairchild, late of Company D, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

George W. Smith, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Andrew K. Spencer, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Samuel W. Ake, late of Battery E, Fifth Regiment United 
States Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John R. Jones, late of Company F, Two hundred and third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Calvin W. Birg, alias Calvin W. Burton, late of Company D, 
Sixty-fifth Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and twen- 
tieth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Henry P. Wilcox, late of Company E, Third Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Militia Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Helena A. Edic, widow of Charles J. Edic, late of Company O, 
Eighty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. 

Julia A. Bachus, widow of Lucius A. Bachus, late second lieu- 
tenant, Company C, Twentieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

William W. Campfield, late of Battery G, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Malinda Skinner, widow of Jacob Skinner, late of Company 
G, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elizabeth Hartleben, widow of Robert Hartleben, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George Lindsay, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $80 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Haines, late of Company C, Two hundred and tenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George C. Willis, late of Company C. Two hundred and tenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Jonathan R. Thomas, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Jesse Merical, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment Indiana 
8 Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu o? that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Joseph Thornburg, jr., alias Jesse Thornburg, late of Com- 
pany D, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George W. Harris, late of Cavalry Company A. attached to 
Fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month 
in lien of that he is now receiving. 

William L. Benson, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Catherine Prosser, widow of William Prosser, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

David Rosebraugh, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment IIIi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John M. Hazlett, late of Company C, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Eliza Hummon, widow of David Hummon, late of Company 
D, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah Frances Barriger, widow of John W. Barriger, late 
colonel and assistant commissary general and brigadier general, 
United States Army, retired, $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Lewis Walker, late of Company D, One hundred and twenty- 
tLird Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Abbie Brann, former widow of John E. Brann, late of Com- 
pany F, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 
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‘Christina Nicholes, widow of Benjamin N. Nicholes, late of 
Company B, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Larkin J. Vanhook, late of Gompany I, One hundred and 
forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Sarah A. Stockman, widow of George H. Stockman, late first 
lieutenant Company C, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now reeeiving. 

John W. Husted, late of Company H, First Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Alice M. David, widow of Daniel H. David, late major, 
Fourteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Charles C. Marshall, late of Company H, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, 524 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Joseph P. Phillips, late of Company B. Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and acting third assistant engineer, 
United States Navy, :$50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Carrie M. Chase, widow of Benjamin A. Chase, late chaplain 
Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Edward H. Mileisen, late of Company B. First Battalion, 
Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, $80 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Samuel E. Haight, late of Company K, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Eunice M. Boynton, widow of Aaron H. Boynton, late of Com- 
panies B and D, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Hattie S. Russell, widow of Spencer Russell, late captain Com- 
pany A, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 820 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John Koehler, late of Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lien of that he 
is now receiving. 

Sarah B. Beardsley, former widow of David B. Turner, late 
of Company L., First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, 
$12 per month. 

James W. Plummer, late of Company H., Third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and Company D, One hundred and 
fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $30 per 
month in lieu of thut he is now receiving. 

John P. Baker, late first lieutenant Company E, Twentieth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

‘Daniel Cressman, late-of the United States Marine Corps, $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Jacob A. Carter, alias Sherkey, late of the Second Battery Ver- 
mont Volunteer ‘Light Artillery, and First Independent -Com- 
pany Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $80 per month in lieu 
of that heiis now receiving. 

Alexander Ledessimer, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now reeeiving. 

John H. Thorn, late of Company G. ‘Sixteenth Regiment and 
Company K, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

William G. Brown, late of Company G. One hundred and eight - 
eenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Sarah E. Chatfield, widow of Henry W. .Chatfield, late of 
Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John C. Miller, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Provi- 
sional Enrolled Missouri Militia, $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Eliza A. Clark, widow of George E. Clark, late of Company E, 
One hundred and fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, Fifty- 
eighth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Edward Irwin, late of Company B. Twenty-second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Francis Mahon, late of Company C, Sixty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, 830 per month in lien of that he is 
now receiving. 

George W. Cook, late of Company D, One hundred and forty- 
fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Maria A. Holmes, former widow of Andrew J. Walker, late 


of Company A, First Regiment Vermont ‘Volunteer Cavalry, 812 
per month. 


Charles J. F. Reimer, late of Company F, One hundred and 
sixty-tlinth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mitchell, widow of Charles Mitchell, Jate of Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment, and Company D, First Regiment, 
Louisiana Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Marina A. de Lucero, widow of Jose N. Lucero,.alias Nasarios 
Lucero, late first lieutenant Company B, First Regiment New 
Mexico Militia Infantry, $12 per month. 

Norris H. Herbert, late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Celina Gregory, widow of Uriah Gregory, late of Company 
F, Forty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry,.$20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah E. Duffield, -helpless and dependent child of -Landon 
Duffield, late of Companies L and F, Thirteenth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer «Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to;amend the bill on page 2 by striking 
out the clause from line 23 to line 26, inclusive, the soldier 
referred to therein having died. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out, on page 2, after line 22, the following: 

The name of George F. Brechtel, late of Company A, Eighth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move to strike out the clause, from line 8 
to line 6, inclusive, on page 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The ‘Srorerary, On page 5, after line 2, it is proposed to 


strike out: 
The name _ of Louise oper widow of Simon Amy, late of Companies 
I and C, Eigh -third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of 812 per month. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the report filed by the com- 
mittee shows that this claimant was married to the soldier, 
now deceased, on September 9, 1892. Under the law of the 
land we have no right to include this claim in this bill. No 
widow married subsequent to June 27, 1890, is eligible to a 
pension. By this special bill, therefore, we are undertaking to 


repeal in this one case the general law upon the subject. That 


is the reason I move to strike out the clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the facts in this 2 case 
are that 

Louise Amy is the widow of Simon Amy, who served as a 
— pense I and C, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Vo 

Mr. LODGE. From what report is the Senator from Utah 
reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is from the report of the committee in this 
ease. The item referred to is on page 5 of the bill, from line 
3 to line: 6, inelusive. The report continues: 


Soldier enlisted February 27, 1804, -and was honorably discharged 
June 7, 1865. by reason of the ‘close of the war. He was wounded in 
right leg at Laurel Hill, Va., may 8 1864, and BA granted 


rivate 
teer 


pension 


11 t onth from d which was 
increased 0°30 August 10, der itt "$8 July 1. 1885; fecha, $10 Janu- 
ary 

Mr. LODGE. From what is the Senator from „Utah now 
reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am reading from the report on this par- 
ticular case. 


Mr. LODGE. From what page of the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. From page 10.of report on Senate bill No. 1002. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the Amy case? 

Mr. SuOOT. Les; the Amy case. The report continues: 

May 22, 1912, he a ted an allowance of $14 2 8 under 
the prenh pan pong act of May 11. 1912, certificate 132042. He 
died of Bright's disease of kidneys ‘November ‘27, ` 1012. 

Claimant was married to the soldier September 9, 1892. She has 
never applied for a pension under the general law tor the reason that 
she 2 not: roye soldier's death to have been from cause of service 

or has no pensionable status under the act of apni 19, 
$008, "on ae on Scent of her having married the soldier subsequent June 


Shin ti the Senator from Florida [Mr. BRYAN] has stated. The 


report continues: 

Claimant is now 61 years of age and, as the evidence shows, in 
health and destitute circumstances. She is a victim of tuberculosis 
and is ph y incapable of earning a living and is left without 

T ere are many ‘prece- 

r naea in cases of this character, and your committee 
report the bill fayorably for pension at 812 per month. 


Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask a question. Is it. true 
that the Committee on Pensions entirely disregard the law 


relative to widows’ pensions? 


1914. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this bill would not be before 
the Senate if it were not for the fact that it was introduced as 
a special act in behalf of this widow. It is true that a widow 
married to a soldier subsequent to June 27, 1890, under the 
law is not entitled to a pension; but there have been many 
cases in the other House and in the Senate where, in the case 
of widows in destitute circumstances, pensions have been al- 
lowed. This is one of those cases. 

Mr. LODGE. Such legislation has been enacted frequently? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been done frequently. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the Senator from Utah concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRYAN. I thought, the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am through. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator from Utah says, Mr. President, 
that there are precedents for allowing this pension. I suppose 
that is true, and there may be other similar cases in this bill; 
but since I haye been on the Committee on Pensions I haye 
never consented to one knowingly. 

The difficulty is that in this bill there are many pages of 
names, and in some of the other pension bills there are even 
many more. The Committee on Pensions can not sit as a body 
and examine these claims. Sixty-five hundred of the cases last 
approved were passed by the Senate in a purely pro forma way. 
These pension bills necessarily have to be referred to some- 
body, and that somebody is a clerk, either in the department or 
in the committee. He writes out these stories, they are incor- 
porated in the report, and neither the committee, the Senate, 
nor the other House know what they are doing, 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that it has not been with 
any disposition to oppose the payment of pensions where the 
claims are just that I have asked to let these matters go over 
on one or two occasions, but it was in order that I might have 
an opportunity to find cases that were in plain violation of the 
solemn statutes of Congress and to try, if I could, to have those 
eases stricken from the bills, 

The Senator from Utah read from the report—drawn up by 
the committee, shall we say?—which states that this widow is 
old, poor, and unable to earn a support by manual labor. So, 
Mr, President, there are hundreds of thousands of widows who 
are old and poor and unable to earn a living. When we put 
into a bill a claim such as this we are not doing it upon the 
ground that the beneficiary was the widow of a soldier. She 
neyer married the soldier until 25 years after the war was 
over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Florida, This bene- 
ficiary belongs to a class who are barred from pension by gen- 
eral law, and individual cases ought not to be singled out and 
given pensions by special act. There are hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of widows equally as destitute and equally as de- 
serving as this woman, and if legislation is to be bad at all it 
ought to be by a general law which would take care of them all, 
When I was chairman of the Committee on Pensions it was my 
endeavor to exclude from consideration all such cases. Pos- 
sibly some cases of this kind were acted on, but as a general 
thing they were rejected, as they should be. 

Mr. President, a day or two ago I had occasion to answer a 
letter from a valued friend, who solicited me to introduce a bill 
pensioning a widow who married a soldier subsequent to the 
year 1890, and I declined to do so on the ground that the gen- 
eral law specifically denied them pension. Of course I know 
that Congress can pension anybody; but discrimination ought 
not to be practiced, as is done in this case. For the reasons 
stated I shall vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, when the Senator answered the 
letter as he did he did what the law would haye required him 
to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Just a moment. Other Senators would do the 
same thing. Some few may know that by a special bill we 
repeal the general law, but neither the Senate, the House, nor 
anybody else will know anything about it except the clerks who 
make up the bill. If the proposition ever comes before the 
Senate to remove the restriction in the law as to the date of 
marriage, I shall vote against it, because I do not believe, Mr. 
President, that pensions are paid as a reward for service; I 
believe the Government has the right to demand the service 


of the citizen; but if it is to be done at all it ought to be done 
by general law, so as to have everybody treated alike. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will simply say that I have 
as a member of the committee always taken the same position 
as that which has been taken by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] in these cases; but this widow is suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis; she can not live much longer; and so a 
majority of the committee thought she was entitled to a pension 
on that account, and that only. 

Mr. President, I want the Senate to understand my position 
upon these questions, for I take the same position as does the 
Senator, that if there is to be a pension granted to widows who 
married soldiers after June 27, 1890, it should be granted by a 
general act, and not by a special act. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator from Utah a question 
before he takes his seat. I do not know whether or not it can 
be done under the rules of the Senate, but I will enter a motion 
in a general way—and the bill can be gone through with to 
find the cases—to strike from this bill all claims for widows 
married since June 27, 1890. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that would not be a proper 
motion to make. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then, we will simply have to take the time to 
look into these matters. We can not bring in a bill with a 
report embodying a hundred pages, and expect Senators to read 
it in a day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that there are very few 
such cases ever reported either to the House or to the Senate. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is not the only ground upon which pen- 
sions ought not to be paid, in my opinion or in the Senator's 
opinion. The Senator knows, and I know, that it is impos- 
sible for him or any other individual Senator, without taking 
hours of time, to go through one of these reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that almost every case has been 
gone through with by the Committee on Pensions, and passed 
upon. I will admit that the reports are not written by the 
individual members of the committee, but the reports, Mr. 
President, are read at the committee meetings; and if there are 
objections they are always considered by the committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah intends 
to be entirely accurate, but the Senator certainly must know 
that only one Senator considers the bills referred to him, and 
the committee as a body does not know what those bills are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is understood by every 
member of the committee that if there is anything in the report 
contrary to the rules of the committee it is to be brought to 
the attention of the committee, and it is just such cases as this 
that are brought to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator whether anybody 
brought his attention to this item. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item was brought to the attention of the 
committee. As I remember, this very case was voted upon by 
the committee, and a majority of the committee yoted to put 
it in the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not remember that I was ever present 
when the committee has voted by a majority to put these 
claims in these bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, I will say to the Senator that I have 
been voted down a number of times on this very proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Florida a question. I agree with him on this proposition; 
but I should like to ask him if there is any difference, as far 
as law is concerned, between voting a pension to the widow of 
this soldier and yoting a sum to the widow of a Senator? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, Mr. President; and I really do not think 
we have the right to do either. 

Mr. KENYON. Why do we not stop both, then? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will stop as soon as the Senator does. We 
can begin to stop both to-day if he says so. The Senator need 
not lecture me about that, because he stood on the floor of the 
Senate three or four days ago in favor of a claim 

Mr, KENYON. On the theory that the father is as much en- 
titled to it as the widow. I distinctly stated that I was against 
the entire proposition. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am at a loss to know why my good-natured 
friend from Iowa proceeds to deliver me a lecture on that sub- 
ject at this particular juncture. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not lecturing at all. I am merely mak- 
ing the suggestion, and agreeing with the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 5 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have not been able to make 
as close an inspection of these bills and the items constituting 
them as is necessary to a complete and intelligent discussion 


of them.. There are a number of them upon the calendar. As 
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far as my inspection of them has gone, they seem to have been 
made up by selecting bills in behalf of individuals living in 
different paris of the Union, so that when presented as an 
omnibus bill it embodies applications from nearly every State 
in the Union, 

If this were conspicuous in only one of the bills, I should 
regard it as merely a coincidence; but as it seems to be char- 
acteristic of nearly all of them, the impression I gather is that 
these selections are so made for the purpose of getting a ma- 
jority back of the bills in both Houses, since Senators and Rep- 
resentatives dissatisfied with specific items would be disin- 
clined to vote against them, as they contain benefits to their own 
constituents whom they would naturally incline to favor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am rather surprised at that statement on the 
part of the Senator. I do not think he ought to make it as a 
charge against the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not making it as a charge against the 
committee. I am simply defining what seems to be a practice 
with reference to these bills which began loug before this com- 
mittee was in existence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to tell the Senator exactly how the bills 
are prepared. ~- : 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say, before the Senator proceeds, that 
if the impression I have gathered about the composition of these 
bills is incorrect, I certainly wish to be set right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is hardly a Senator in this 
body who does not introduce bills for the relief of soldiers or 
sailors of the Civil War. 
orgs THOMAS, Oh, yes; and I have introduced my propor- 

u. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bills, of course, are considered not because 
of the fact that they are from any particular State, but they are 
considered and the reports written by men in the employ of 
the Pensions Committee for the purpose of looking up the facts 
in the case as they really exist. I desire te say to the Senator 
that the committee never asks a word as to whether the bill is 
from the West or the East or the North or the South. That 
matter never is taken into consideration. It is very likely to 
happen, of course, in considering bills as they have been intro- 
duced in this body, that they come from all sections of the 
country. I wish to assure the Senator, however, that there 
never has been since I have been on the Pensions Committee 
any program mapped out by the committee to take so many bills 
from the East and so many from the West and so many from 
the North and so many from the South. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course I accept and give 
full credit to the statement of the Senator from Utah, and I 
desire to thank him for setting me right upon the situation. I 
think I can generally rely upon the experiences of my friend 
the Senator with reference to Senate and committee procedure, 
and of course I stand corrected as to this impression. But, Mr. 
President, the explanation given by the Senator from Utah to 
the item specifically objected to by the Senator from Florida to 
my mind is the one which can be largely, if not almost univer- 
sally, applied to the approval of many of these claims. The 
Senator is a man of a sympathetic disposition, and cases of need 
appeal very strongly to his generous nature. I have no doubt 
that the fact that this particular claimant is in bad health and 
with few days to live appealed to him very much more strongly 
than the legal aspect of the case could have done. 

Much as I sympathize with and commend the exhibition of 
that creditable element of human nature, I do not believe, in the 
discharge of our duties here, we should allow it to infiuence our 
action in the disposition of the public revenues. If a bill were 
introduced here providing a method of pensioning all deserving 
and meritorious survivors of the Civil War, or the widows of 
those who served in that war, in a general scheme of legisla- 
tion, I should be strongly inclined to support it; not that the 
Government bas not already been overgenerous but because 
their necessitous conditions would justify such action. Indeed, 
when it comes fo that, the matter of pensioning those who have 
lived to an age where they can not support themseives, whether 
soldiers of war or of peace, which Great Britain some time ago 
adopted, has always appealed to me. 

I do not, however, think it is wise or just to enact by special 
laws so many exceptions from the general operation of our 
pension laws, because it makes them largely inefficacious for 
the purposes which, when enacted, they were designed to sub- 
serve. A man or a woman outside of the privileges granted by 
those laws seems to be just as well off through special bills as 
though included in the general law; and those who have applied 
unsuccessfully to the Pension Bureau at once come here, file 


their applications, jand are given; full: consideration, notwith-. 


seeng the Hberal character of the provisions of our pension 
ws. 

Mr. President, the item of expense is a tremendous factor in 
the system of pensioning the survivors of our wars. This 
Nation pays annually for this purpose an enormous sum of 
money, and the amount seems to grow in inverse proportion to 
the deaths of those upon the lists. At the expiration of a half- 
century period, after the close of the war, the amount which 
we appropriate and pay for pensions is enormously larger than 
it was a quarter of a century before, and it is constantly in- 
creasing. It seems to me that if an applicant under the general 
laws is unable, notwithstanding their liberal provisions, to 
secure a pension, prima facie at least, he is not. entitled to 
one, and as a consequence these cases should be scanned very 
9 and as few exceptions as possible made to the general 
rule, 

Of course when one reaches the age of threescore and ten 
the infirmities of nature are inevitable. That is the allotted 
period of life, and those who live beyond it must expect to en- 
counter those physical infirmities and diseases which are in- 
separable from old age. I notice, however, that in many of 
these specific instances men past the age of 70 and suffering 
from the natural consequences of old age trace the origin of 
their infirmities to service for their country away back in 
the years 1861-1865. It would seem that the fact that a 
man survives beyond the allotted period of life is the best pos- 
sible evidence that he escaped the dangers of disease in service. 
Yet take the great majority of instances here, where it having 
been impossible under the liberal provisions of our general pen- 
sion laws for the applicant to obtain any relief, the certificates 
of physicians and the testimony of friends and neighbors are 
furnished the committee declaring that these physical difficulties 
had their origin in the exposures and hardships consequent 
upon service in the Army. In some cases that may be so. 
Each of these cases should stand upon its own merits, and in- 
stead of lumping a large number of cases in an omnibus Dill 
we should consider and determine them in their order. 

Of course I know it will be said, and said with much reason, 
that the time of the Senate can not be occupied with the con- 
sideration of so many measures; but that objection concedes 
the evil of this whole system of special legislation. Special 
legislation has no place in the general legislative scheme of 
this Government. Of course the practice exists; it is constitu- 
tional, but it should be limited as far as possible to the area 
of absolute necessity, and then there would be comparatively 
little of it. 

The work of nearly all of our committees is devoted as much, 
if not more, to the consideration of private bills seeking relief 
of different sorts than to the great measures of general im- 
portance which we are supposed to be here to consider and to 
legislate upon. 

The evil is growing. It is growing constantly. I can not say. 
with precision how many bilis have been introduced so far in 
this Congress, but I do not think I overstate it when I say. 
that in both Houses there are probably 20,000, of which it is 
safe to assert 50 or 60 per cent consist of personal bills for all 
conceivable purposes. 

Of course Senators and Representatives are expected and re- 
quired to give more attention and more concern to these special 
bills, which are introduced at the instance of their constituents, 
than to the great questions which are inevitably involved in the 
general legislation of the country, in carrying out party plat- 
forms and party pledges, and in performing those things which, 
in the scheme of this country’s general frame of government, 
were designed to compose the chief principal portion of con- 
gressional duties. 

It may be that each item of these bills is trivial in itself. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that each increase, however small, in 
the general mass of nationa] expenditures, increases the burden 
upon the people. We are apt to overlook and to pay no atten- 
tion to them, but in their aggregate they amount to a very large 
sum. 
I have already adverted to the fact that the party now in 
power not only denounced Republican extravagance in its last 
platform, but pledged itself to an economical administration of 
affairs, and, among other things, to a reduction of the number 
of governmental appointees. At the time I did so the Senate 
had under consideration the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, and it was then insinuated that Senators who desired to 
disclose their regard for economy were prone to select the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for the purpose and to at- 
tack it under the pretense of a desire to minimize the appro- 
priations of the Government. 

I said then, Mr. President, as I say now, that in my judgment 
it is the duty of the Democratic Party to observe and apply its 
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pledge not alone to the great appropriation bills essential to the 

operation of governmental affairs but to all measures designed 

to secure appropriations from the Treasury, large or small. 
TRADING IN COTTON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 110 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 110) to regulate trading in cotton futures and 
provide for the standardization of “upland” and “gulf” cot- 
tons separately. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah James Poindexter Sutherland 
Brady Jones Pomerene Thompson 
Bristow Kenyon Ransdell Thornton 
Bryan Lane Robinson ‘Tillman 
Burton Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Chamberlain McCumber Sheppard Warren 
hilton Myers Sher Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Ariz. Willams 
Dillingham Norris Smith, Ga. Works. 

du Pont Pa Smith, S. C. 

Gallinger Per! Smoot 

Gronna Pittman. Stephenson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll eall. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the names of the absentees be called. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The Seeretary called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
Hortis, Mr. Huemes, Mr. Kern, and Mr. SAULSBURY answered 
to their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill for a little explanation of its phraseology. I presume 
there is a reason for it which I do not comprehend at present. 
Section 1 reads: 

That no person, firm, joint-stock company, society, association, or 
corporation, their managers or officers, who are members of any ex- 
change, society, corporation, or association in which or through which 
any contract or contracts for the future delivery of cotton are 
shall send or receive through. the United States mail any letter, docu- 
ment, pamphlet, or other matter unless such exchange N corpora- 
tion, or association shall require all such contracts e future Gelivers of 
cotton to specify the grade or grades contracted for in each and every 
contract, 

In section 3 the phraseology is: 


That whoever shall send or receive any letter, paper, publication, or 
package, or matter of any kind through the mails of the United States 
contrary to the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
ished by à fine not ex- 


— at and upon conviction thereof 
ing one year, or by both 


$5,000, or by imprisonment not 
— e and imprisonment, 


I do not see how any man can possibly put himself in a posi- 
tion where he will not receive a letter on any subject that 
anyone chooses to write him about. I would be glad if the 
Senator would explain to me how we are to be exempt from 
this fine and imprisonment if, in the due course of business, we 
receive letters on this particular subject. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator will find the 
explanation of his question in the first section. The bill applies 
to a member of a corporation, and this. section applies to those 
individuals who are either the agents or members or are con- 
nected with those who are doing this particular kind of busi- 
ness. The object is to keep those who are engaged in this busi- 
ness, who do not conform to the provisions in the first section, 
from receiving or sending any communication whatever until 
they do conform thereto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can understand why they might be in- 
hibited from sending, but I can not conceive of any statute that 
could possibly prevent a man from receiving. But section 3 is 
broader than the Senator puts it. It says, whoever shall send 
or receive any letter, paper, publication, or package.” It does 
not even provide that they shall belong to these societies. or 
associations, or whatever they may be. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That, of course, is true, and 
proper wording can be suggested to restrict it to the class in- 
tended to be reached. I hope that in the course of my speech 
I will explain to the Senator fully what the terms of the bill 
mean, and there are perhaps certain amendments that will be 
added. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that the Senator has 
quite a task before him to explain how it can be that a man, 
whether he is a member of the society or not, can be fined and 
imprisoned for receiving a letter. 2 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think I shall 
show the Senator that under a law we now have, to which E 
shall at the proper time refer, known as the Sherman anti- 
trust law, men who are engaged in legitimate business, from 
every standpoint except a purely technical one, were impris- 
oned for a less offense than would be the offense of one who 
under the provisions of this act might ignore entirely the re- 
quirements of the provision and in defiance thereof send and 
3 letters from others. 

BORAH. Mr. President 

ron PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrrman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator a question before 
he starts in his speech. I presume the object of the bill is to 
preclude members of this organization from using the United 
States mail at all? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Unless they conform to the 
provisions of the aet. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. That might be proper and effective 
in a sense; if they were members of a criminal combination or 
one that Congress saw fit to make a criminal combination so far 
as they themselves are concerned in sending out mail, but this 
says if a man is a member of it he shall be fined and impris- 
oned if he receives a letter. Is it the intention of the Senator 
to make the receiving of a letter which has been sent to a man - 
without connivance upon his part under those conditions also 
punishable? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The object of that section 
is to shut the mails to any member of one of these exchanges 
which have through all this period of time been, according to 
the testimony I shall read here, parties to a practice which 
has gone to such an extent that, while in its incipiency it was 
bad, the practice grew worse until all those engaged in the 
business outside of these exchanges have risen up in protest 
against it. I would not shut the United States mails abso- 
lutely to one who was seeking to conform to the rules of right 
and square dealing as outlined in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply desired to get the intent of it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was the intent of it. 

Mr. President, there is perhaps no commodity that is fraught 
with as much interest to the American people as this question 
and possibly none as little understood and appreciated. The 
Members of the Senate ought to know, as perhaps most of them 
do know, that the balance of trade of this country with foreign 
countries depends entirely upon our exportation of raw cotton. 
It has grown from two to three million bales in 1860 to between 
fourteen and sixteen million bales in the last decade. 

The practice of selling cotton—the method by which it is 
sold—is peculiar. Possibly it is the only commodity in this 
country that fs sold under such peculiar methods as those which 
characterize the sale of cotton. The method has become estab- 
lished so thoroughly that we are absolutely dependent upon 
these exchanges for the fixing of the price of our cotton. That 
is the reason for the introduction of this bill, and it is our hope 
to regulate this method. 

I have heard discussions here on the floor as to the regula- 
tion of our interstate traffic, as to the regulation of commerce, 
but none of these forms of corporations and organizations have 
tuken from the people profits that the people as producers were 
entitled to. Common carriers and manufacturers may have 
charged and doubtless do charge exorbitant prices for services 
rendered, but the cotton exchanges really take from the pro- 
ducers the profits to which the producers are entitled.. 

In 1870 the New York Cotton Exchange was organized under 
the laws of the State of New York. On the New York Cotton 
Exchange from January 1 to August 1, 1869, the sales of future 
contracts were 101,663 bales, and the spot sales were 673,563 
bales. In 1870, as I said a moment ago, the New York Cotton 
Exchange organized, and a form of contract was adopted. Dur- 
ing that year the future sales were 591,556 bales, and the spot 
sales were 616,410 bales. One year later, after they were duly 
incorporated, organized, and got fairly into the business, and 
got the idea of the future contracts, in the same market the 
sales of futures were 3,000,000 bales and the mee sales 
733.905 bales, 

Since that time the sales of spot cotton have copped. to a 
negligible quantity. No statistics have been kept accurately, 
bat it is alleged that the sale of spot cotton Guring the last year 
was something over 200,000 bales, while for the last few years 
the sales of futures have amounted to from 300,000,000 to 
400,000,000 bales. 

It might not have been that this would have had a disastrous 
effect upon the market had it not been that cotton ‘being par- 
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ticularly susceptible of falling into grades, these grades were 
used as a basis upon which a form of contract grew that ulti- 
mately has robbed the section that produced cotton out of mil- 
lions, and threatens now to demoralize the manufacturing in- 
terests and to play into the hands of the export trade which 
carries our cotton abroad. 

In order that those who are to vote upon this measure may 
understand the practice that has grown up, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that cotton is divided into certain grades on 
account of color, foreign matter, and strength of the fiber. 

The practice of “fixed differences” is a comparatively recent 
practice. Previous to 1888 in the New York market and the 
New Orleans market, which were practically the only, two that 
bought and sold future cotton, in these markets each grade of 
cotton was bought and sold upon the market value of each 
grade. That means that if there were a plethora of the lower 
grades the price of those grades in comparison with the higher 
grades would fall. If there happened to be a shortage in the 
lower grades and a relative increase in the higher grades, then 
the higher grades would come nearer to a parity in price with 
the lower grades. 

This being true, anyone who bought a contract on the mar- 
kets prior to 1888 had the privilege of selecting in a measure 
the grade that he would receive upon his contract, in spite of 
the fact that it was sold even then upon what was known as the 
basis grade. 

In 1888 New York adopted what was known as the fixed dif- 
ference; that is, they would take as the basis the middle 
grade, called middling. There were so many grades below that 
of less value than middling, and so many grades above that of 
greater value than middling. They would fix the relative value 
of those below for a period of time and the value of the grades 
above in the same way. Thus when a party bought a contract, 
say of 100 bales, his contract read that the seller should have 
the option of delivering him any grade tenderable under the 
rules of the exchange at a difference fixed by the exchange, 
and he had to take that grade or retender it and settle upon 
margin. 

Mr. President, it is important that those Senators who are 
here shall understand this method of fixed difference, also the 
practice of tendering any grade upon contract that is tender- 
able under the rules of the exchange. So obnoxious, so abso- 
lutely unfair and untenable had this matter become in 1907 
that Congress passed a resolution appointing a committee to 
investigate the contracts and practices of the exchanges and 
report to this body. I read on page 19 of the report of Com- 
missioner Herbert Knox Smith in reference to the practice of 
the “fixed difference.” I hope that the Senators here will 
get the idea of that clearly in their minds, because that is the 
important point that we are attempting to eliminate by this bill, 
and also to restrict them to the legitimate sale of cotton ac- 
cording to its merits. On page 19 the commissioner says: 

Fixed differences are an attempt substantially to render future trans- 
actions a “sure thing” for a limited class of speculative experts. 
The system amounts to an attempt absolutely to fix_prices—an eco- 
nomic absurdity. The relative values of different grades are as much 
subject to the natural laws of supply and demand as the value of 
middling cotton itself, and it is as unreasonable to attempt to fix one 
by the flat of a committee as it is the other. 

The result of this attempt, as above shown, is to affect the basis 
price that is paid for future contracts. The law of supply and de- 
mand, unable to work directly on these fixed differences, works itself 
out indirectly on the basis price of the contract; but this indirect 
action results in great loss to a vast body of sons who are not 
experts and who do not understand this artificial machinery or its 
results. By compelling operators in futares to consider probable con- 
flicts between the two sets of differences, as well as possible varia- 
tions in the price of middling cotton itself, an unnecessary increase 
in trading risks is introduced, This is rea f an eyil. e system 
results in shifting the burden of risk from a limited class of experts 
to a oe d EANN class, or to those ignorant of the working of the 
system. premium is thus put on intelligence applied to artificial 
conditions, which of course is of no service to the public, rather than 
on intelligence applied solely to forecasting the actual conditions of 
supply and demand. In the same way, the system tends to shift 
the burden of risk from sellers upon buyers. Clearly a great advantage 
is given the seller from the fact that he can offer on contract any 
grade he chooses. He should not have both this privilege and the 
privilege of arbitrarily fixed differences, which almost invariably over- 
value certain grades. The result of the combination of the two is to 
give the seller an extremely unfair advantage over the buyer. 

This means that in New York to-day this absurd condition 
exists. What we mean by “spots” is the cotton in bales in 
the warehouses, where a buyer can go and select his grade 
and pay his money for it directly upon selection. If he were 
to buy “middling,” the actual cotton, he would pay from $5 
to $6 a bale more than he would pay for “ middling cotton,” 
March contract in futures in the same market. The price of 
cotton in the South is fixed not by the “spot” quotation of the 
exchanges, but by the quotation for the basic grade “‘ middling” 
in New York future market. Therefore, the price is depressed 


by virtue of the exchanges having a large stock of unmer- 
chantable, undesirable cotton, kept for the purpose of tender- 
ing on contracts. So if you or I go there to buy 100 bales basic 
“middling,” say, at 10 cents, and having to receive in settle- 
ment “good ordinary” at 9 cents a pound, when the commer- 
cial world will only give 7 cents a pound, you or I stand to 
lose $10 per bale on the purchase. Therefore, if you or I 
mean to take up cotton through the exchange, the next time 
we bid we do not bid with reference to the value of “ mid- 
dling,” but with reference to the “fixed difference” between 
what the grade of cotton you are going to receive is actually 
worth, and the price that you bid on “ middling.” To illustrate: 
If the trade will give 7 cents for good ordinary” and “ mid- 
dling” is worth 12 cents, and the fixed difference between the 
two—fixed arbitrarily by the exchange—is 1 cent, then I bid for 
“middling” 8 cents, in order that when I receive the “ ordi- 
nary” I shall receive it at 7 cents without a loss. Then it is 
flashed all over the country that “ middling” cotton in New 
York has dropped to 8 cents a pound. The buyers on the local, 
the primary country market, keeping track with the ticker, 
mercilessly fleece the millions engaged in the production of this 
stuff to such an extent that there has never yet been an ap- 
proximately fair market since the fixed difference system has 
been in vogue. 

The argument has been used that a contract is a contract, 
and that we have no right to come into the Senate of the 
United States or into the other House and attempt to regulate 
a business that technically is begun and completed within 
one State. I am as strong an advocate of State rights as there 
is on the floor of the Senate, but when it comes to a question 
of a business that affects all the people alike, such as our in- 
terstate commerce, such as commodities that must be shipped 
back and forth between States, I think the Congress of the 
United States should step in and regulate, as far as possible, in 
equity and justice the practices of these exchanges for the bene- 
2 of all engaged. In reference to this point the commissloner 

ys: 


2 The reply of certain interests in the New York Exchange is that 

a contract is a contract;“ that men who deal there come of their 
own will and are supposed to understand the game. This position can 
not commend itself as sound business ethics, Practically, also, it is 
not true that cotton interests are wholly at liberty to stay out of the 
exchange. As shown above, certain interests must have a hedging place. 
Furthermore, financial connections with New York are so close that 
New York must be that place for many of them. Still further, the 
New York Cotton Exchange practically owes its existence to the vol- 
ume of business made possible by the participation of outside interests. 
Both the duty of a private business man to his customers and the duty 
SA 1 g which is to a certain extent a public utility demand fair 

This is the report of the commissioner. Further, with ref- 
erence to the same matter, he says: 

It is contended by many that such a return to the commercial differ- 
ence system— 

That is, to the real differences of the grades that are regulated 
by the law of supply and demand would ruin the New York 
Dxchange— 

It is contended by many that such a return to the commercial-differ- 
ence system would, because of the disadvantages of New York's loca- 
tion, destroy the business of the New York Cotton Exchange, There is 
little reason to believe that any such result would occur. However 
this may be, the New York Cotton Exchange, if it can not exist under 
a just and equitable system, bas no excuse for existence at all. The 
present New York system of fixed differences is uneconomic, in defiance 
of natural law. unfair. and, like all other attempts to defy natural law, 
results in such complex and devious effects that the benefit of its 
transactions accrues only to a skilled few. 

I incorporate this because it covers so clearly and splendidly 
the points that are at issue. In fixing these differences they 
are fixed for a period of time, as I have said, and during that 
period it makes no difference whether the volume of one grade 
is so great that it should result in a lowering of the price of 
that grade or whether it is so scarce that it should result in 
the raising of the price of that grade. The differences remain 
fixed. 

In 1906-7 a great scandal arose in New York on the ground 
that certain members who were short on cotton, that is certain 
ones who had sold, and not owning the cotton, but expected in 
the open market either to obtain it or in the future markets 
to cover their contracts by a purchase which would relieve them 
from loss, it was alleged that certain members of the Exchange, 
members of the grade committee, or influential members of the 
grade committee, had so fixed the difference as to give these the 
power, not only to come out from under their contracts without 
loss, but to fleece the public. Here is what the commissioner 
says in reference to that: 


In the opinion of many members of the cotton trade intentional 
abuse of trust by revision committees, or at least by individual mem- 
bers of such committees, been a common occurrence in New York. 
Substantially the charge is that a clique of New York spot merchants 
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have had a predominating voice in the management of the New York 


Cotton Exchange, and conseguently in the appointment of revision 
committees; and that they have deliberately abused this power by 
selling future contracts, and thereafter securing the ment of 
differences under which they could deliver certain grades of cotton 
whieh they had on hand, or which they contemplated buying in thé 
South, at a relative overvaluation, or of differences which would re- 
sult in forcing a decline in the contract price, thus enabling them to 
cover short sales at a profit. It is alleged that eertain spot interests 
in New York have thus systematically “ milked” the market and have 
reaped enormous profits. 

Those of us who are vitally interested—and all of us are more 
or less interested—in this question, recognize the fact that, so 
long as the exchanges are allowed to sell one thing and deliver 
another, at a difference in price fixed by the seller, the man who 
enters that market is at the mercy of the man who owns the 
machine and runs the system. 

The New York Commercial the other day, in speaking of this 
practice in New York, called it, I believe, “a bunco game,” and 
stated that they blackjacked any man who dared to go there to 
demand the delivery of cotton. 

The commissioner’s report goes into such minute details that 
I shall rend another paragraph on this point before going to 
another phase of the subject. In speaking about the argument 
for “ fixed differences,” the commissioner says: 

This argument overlooks the iran f important distinction between a 
basis contract and a specific contrac It is unquestionably true that 
in ordinary contracts for specific property, su as a piece of real 
estate, the buyer who. agrees to take such property at a future date at 
a fixed price has no just reason to complain because, after he enters 
into such a contract, its value declines. It is his business to take the 
risk of such subsequent change in value. The argument that he should 
take the entire risk of change in value under a basis contract, however, 
by no means follows. The option of the seller, under a basis contract, 
of tendering such grades as he may desire creates a fundamental dis- 
tinction between such basis contract and a specific contract. The 
buyer is 8 unable to know with any d of certainty what 
gtades of cotton he will be compelled to take. In addition, he is 
compelled to take such 8 at arbitrary values ative 
to middling, then the contract really assumes much of a gambling 
character, A contract of this sort, while extremely advantageous to 
the seller, becomes for the buyer almost a lottery. ‘The seller not only 
has the perv iege of selecting any grades which he may desire to tender, 
without notifying the buyer what they are, but also has the obvious 


inducement. to select those grades which it will be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to himself to deliver and usually of the greatest dvantage 
to the buyer to receive. > 


From time to time, Mr. President, there have been bills in- 
troduced to remedy this evil, and the thought has been ex- 
pressed on this floor that the unjust practice of these exchanges, 
having their fixed differences, as I have attempted to explain, 
haying the privilege of delivering any grade that they may see 
fit to construe as tenderable upon a contract, from the lowest 
to the highest, has absolutely for years impoverished and de- 
moralized the cotton trade so far as the farmer is concerned. 
It is only at the present time that the wheel has turned to the 
point where the manufacturers and the bankers are beginning 
to feel the steel hand of this outrageous organization in the 
greatest industry in America. It had occurred several times 
before they had felt the effects of this system, but they were 
soon relieved, as I shall attempt to explain. 

I called attention a moment ago to the fact that New York 
at one time was a “spot” market, having from three to four 
times as many bales of actual cotton sold as there were of 
“futures.” This market rapidly dropped to the point where 
less than 2 per cent of its transactions were in “spot” cotton, 
but those who were averse to any legislation to relieve the 
farmer were averse for the reason that they claimed that it was 
a place where they could “hedge;” that it was a “hedge” 
market. The “hedge” market scheme was worked, and so long 
as it operated as it was intended to operate, it was a perfect 
machine for the manipulation of the market in favor of the 
manufacturer, the speculator, and the gambler, but directly op- 
posed to all the interests of the farmer, as I shall rhow. 

When the contract in New York was used as a “hedge” to 
suit all parties to the contract, if I bought a hundred bales 
“basis middling” at 10 cents per pound, and cotton went up 
$5 a bale, or a cent a pound—that is, to 11 cents—I, the pur- 
chaser, of course, made $5 a bale on the contract; if it went 
down a cent a pound, I lost $5 a bale plus the commission. So 
long as the “future” market controlled the “spot” market as 
one went down the other went down and as one went up the 
other went up, the party hedging was protected. 

To illustrate: A given manufacturer has an order for cloth 
that will consume a thousand bales of cotton. He has no 
cotton in his warehouse, and the order for cloth is for future 
delivery. He does not want to lose the order; he wants to 
place it, and he immediately accepts the order plus the profit 
that is Init. Cotton, say, is 10 cents a pound. He immediately 
buys a contract on the New York Cotton Exchange as a hedge. 
If he buys that hedge at 10 cents a pound and the price in the 
South fluctuates pari passu, he is in a bombproof; he will lose 


nothing. Why? He buys a thousand bales in New York; cotton 
goes up, as I said a moment ago, $5 a bale, or a cent a pound; 
“spots” in the South go up from 10 to 11 cents a pound or $5 
a bale; he takes his profit in New York and adds it to the price 
of his 10-cent cotton; gives 11 cents for it; fills his cloth order; 
and maintains his profit. If it goes down a cent a pound he 
loses $5 in New York; but “spot” cotton in the South has gone 
down a cent a pound; he buys his “spots” at 9 cents a pound 
and sells his cloth upon a basis of 10 cents a pound. Conse- 
quently he loses nothing and saves his profit. Therefore, so 
far as he is. concerned, he does not give a snap of his finger 
whether cotton goes up $25 a bale or whether it goes down $25 
a bale. He is in a bombproof. But what about the poor devil 
out on the farm who is producing the raw material when that 
cotton drops and drops? It is easier always to go downhill 
than it is to go uphill; it is easier to oppress the poor and 
helpless than it is to resist the organized rich. If the price of 
futures went down, as it usually did, and spots went down like- 
wise, what difference did it make to the manufacturer? 

If the manufacturer sold his cloth on a basis of 10 cents and 
was hedged in New York, and cotton went down to 7 cents, he 
had sufficient profit from the party to whom he sold his goods 
between 7 and 10 cents to protect him. If, perchance, cotton 
went up 3 cents a pound, he made $15 a bale on his hedge. 
He had to pay $15 more for his spot cotton; he took his profit 
from his hedge and added it to what he had to pay for the 
cotton in the South and was still in his bombproof. 

That is the way in which the producer of cotton has been 
made to suffer. We have had no friends except the disorganized 
poverty-stricken producers of the South who, by virtue of the 
exigencies of a terrible war, with our credit gone and our 
capital gone, with no way to organize our own exchanges and 


no way to finance our crops, have been absolutely at the mercy 
of the machinations of this machine. In later years, however, 
a somewhat different condition has arisen, which in a way has 
affected the manufacturers. I bring no railing accusation 
against any man who in a legitimate way takes care of himself. 


Cotton has become universally necessary; its consumption 
has increased from 2,000,000 bales in 1864 to 16,000,000 bales 
in 1911; its yalue rising from a few million dollars in 1860 to 
practically $1,000,000,000 in 1913 and 1914. The consumption 
of cotton in America has risen to the point where one-third of 
the crop is consumed in this country and millions of dollars are 
invested in the Northern, in the Eastern, and in the Southern 
States for the conversion of this article into the finished prod- 
uct. Nine hundred millions of people use in some form Ameri- 
ean cotton; and by virtue of the improvements in machinery, 
it has entered the domain of every other textile that is used 
in ordinary consumption, and has practically driven them from 
the field. Take wool; it has a peculiar adaptation, and you 
can not force it out of that; silk is of such fine and attenuated 
fiber that it is silk and nothing else; flax is of such a peculiar 
nature that it is flax and nothing else, whereas American up- 
land cotton, plus our Gulf cotton, has entered the domain of 
each of these, and it is not only a competitor to, but is a splendid 
substitute for them. Under the loose weaying and the aniline 
dyes, it takes an expert to tell the difference between a piece 
of woolen goods and a piece of cotton goods; under the mer- 
cerized process it is a fine substituté for silk; and under the 
modern tight weave and modern laundry it has practically 
driven flax out of the field; so that the family would 
not greatly suffer, if we had an adequate supply of cotton, if 
flax, wool, and silk were not in existence. So great bas be 
come its use, so universal and necessary has it become to the 
human family, under the splendid improvement in transporta- 
tion and in communication, that we of America to-day, holding 
a monopoly of this wonderful article, in the face of all the 
world, have a right to say that it becomes the patriotic duty 
of every American and of every man in the Congress of the 
United States to see to it that those who produce cotton in 
America and those who handle it shall do so under the fairest 
and most equitable laws which can be devised. 

As F have said, the manufacturing interests have become so 
stupendous and great both in Europe and in this country that 
cotton is an article second to none in the commerce of the 
world. The manufacturers are now as much interested as the 
producers are in seeing that they as well as the producers shall 
not become the victims of this system. 

I want to call the attention of Members of the Senate to 
what the manufacturers are saying now in reférence to the 
effect that the manipulation of the market has on the sale of 
their goods—and this is a vitally important point—I want to 
call the attention of Members of the Senate to what effect this 
peactice on the New York Exchange of absolutely manipulating 
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the market and quoting the prices of grades of cotton below 
actual value has upon the sale of American manufactured goods. 
In this report the commissioner says: 


In this connection it may be noted that a member of a spinners’ 
committee, which met a special committee of the New York Cotton 


Exchange, said: 
rt goods and we are right up against it 


“We are interested in ex 
in the China trade because there is a demand made by reason of your 


quotations. Your quotations are flashed over the world; they are 
known in Shanghai a short time after they are known here in New 
York and we have not an opportunity to explain to these Chinese buy- 
ers that the quotation here of 11 cents for January cotton does not 
represent the actual value of cotton or the value of cotton we can 
buy for two or three months; yet they keep on insisting on 9 (11) 
cents as the value of cotton when in the South we are paying 12 cents, 
and that is one trouble with the Chinese market t ＋ 

In other words, when “spots” have refused to go down with 
“futures,” then the future price of the different grades is 
flashed abroad, as well as quoted here in our country, so that 
the manufacturer can not place his goods. This occurred in 
1907, and this year, I am informed, that for the second or 
third time this condition has arisen: Certain interests in New 
York, on the exchange, have committed themselves to short 
sales for perhaps more than a million bales of cotton, at a 
price at which they can not buy the “spots” to fill the con- 
tracts. The result is that, on account of the great demand 
for cotton, and the comparative scarcity of it, and the further 
fact that it has now passed out of the hands of the farmer 
and is being held by strong hands who really know the value 
of it and the demand for it, “future” cotton in New York 
has dropped from a cent and a half to two cents a pound below 
the value of “spot” cotton in the different markets of the 
country. ‘The result is that those mills that are attempting 
to hedge by buying contract cotton in New York against their 
purchase of “spots” in the South have been absolutely sacri- 
ficed, because “futures” went down while “spots” stood at 
the same level. It is bad enough for them to lose. I am not 
pleading for them on that score. This is one time when New 
York has ceased to be a hedge and has caused a loss to the 
manufacturer. The worst feature of it, however, is this: 

The legitimate manufacturer, who may or may not have 
hedged his contracts for the delivery of cloth by the purchase 
of a contract of cotton in New York, goes to place his con- 
tracts for export or domestic sale. The jobber, the wholesaler, 
the man who is to purchase his cloth, asks for quotations. 
The manufacturer gives him the quotations. The purchaser 
knows immediately, from the quality of the cloth, what ought 
to be the price of the raw material. He says: “ You are offer- 
ing me this cloth at a price that would justify 134 or 14 cents 
a pound for that cotton in the spot.” The manufacturer says: 
“That is just what I have to give for it.“ The purchaser 
says: “ Well, here is a New York quotation at 11 cents. Do 
you suppose I am going to put in a contract for cloth based 
upon 133 cents when the futures are 114 cents?’ Consequently, 
right now, at the time of placing the orders with the mills 
throughout the country, they are up against the proposition 
that they can not place them, because of the unjust and un- 
warrantable difference there is between the future market 
and the spot market. 

There have been introduced here by different Senators letters 
complaining that their mills can not sell their goods on account 
of this unjustifiable and disastrous condition that exists in 
New York. I have here a letter from a gentleman in New York. 
He says I can use it. I shall put the whole letter in the 
Recorp, but I shall just read the last paragraph, in reference to 
the cause of the acute depression just now, and the difference 
between spots and futures. He says: 

I am told that there is a speculative straddle account between here 
and Liverpool, the short end of which is here and amounts to some- 
thing over a million bales. That is why this market has been forced 
down by the might of dollars. Now this end of the straddle has to 
be bought in. If that measure of yours is made to read that it will 

o into effect immediately, there will be a scramble here to bring 
n the shorts that would result in an advance in all the markets 
and would profit the South over $30,000,000 on the balance of this 
crop. 

What he means by that “straddle” is this: Certain export- 
ers -have committed themselves to Europe to the amount of a 
million or more bales at a price that they can not buy the cot- 
ton in for. Therefore their only hope and their only recourse 
is to use the miserable fixed difference obtaining in New York 
and depress the market to a point where they can fill their con- 
tracts without loss. This has resulted in the absurdity of spot 
cotton in New York at 13 cents and future cotton of the same 
grade at 12 cents. The effect of this will tend to lower spots 
in the South, to depress the primary and local markets. They 
hope thus to gather in enough cotton in the local markets to 
make up for their short sales; to overcome the. straddle; to 
deliver to Europe spot cotton at a price far below its real value 


to fill the contracts to which they have committed themselves, 
They did not own the spot cotton at the time of the sale of those 
contracts, and they dared not go into the open market and fight 
it out along the line of the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. President, we who are so vitally interested in this matter 
have not come here for the purpose of ruining any man’s legiti- 
mate business; but I, for one, do plead with the Senate to 
help us ruin the business of those who will not do a legitimate 
business. I do not wish to destroy a market place in this coun- 
try, but I do want to drive out those who prostitute the market 
place. I want to make it by law as easy as possible for those 
engaged in the business to do right, and as hard as possible 
for them to do wrong. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I 
should like to ask him a question or two with reference to 
the proposed substitute, which I understand is the pending 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And I want the Senator to understand 
the spirit in which I ask the questions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, I think, has demonstrated 
that there is a yery real evil here which ought to be remedied; 
and if there is anything which the Government of the United 
States can take hold of in the matter I think the Federa] Goy- 
D ought to take hold of it. The Senator's bill provides, 

ver: 


That no person, firm, etc., who are members of an exchange, society, 
corporation, or association in which or through which any contract or 
contracts for the future delivery of cotton are made shall send or 
receive lage the United States mail any letter, document, pamphlet, 
or other matter unless such exchange, society, corporation, or asso: 
ciation shall require all such contracts for future very of cotton to 
specify— 
certain things which it is not necessary to stop to read. 

If I understand that, the ultimate thing which the Senator 
desires to accomplish is to enforce conduct upon the part of 
these firms, persons, and companies which is entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the State and not within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. In other words, the Federal Government 
could not pass a law which would enforce, or attenpt to en- 
force, under a specific penalty these provisions in the contract. 
Therefore the Senator seeks to enforce this conduct upon the 
part of these persons and companies by Cenying to them the use 
of the mails of the United States unless they shall comply with 
these conditions. 

Let me ask the Sénator whether he has any precedent for 
legislation of this character? Does the Senator know any case 
where Congress has undertaken to enforce a particular sort of 
conduct upon the part of the citizens of a State by denying to 
them absolutely the use of the mails? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The lottery case is one. 
3 first denied, as I understand, the use of the mails 

ere. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; the Congress of the United 
States forbade the use of the mails to carry out a lottery 
scheme. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not doubt that power at all; and 
I would have no doubt that we would have the right to say in 
this sort of legislation that the mails shall be denied to any 
person for the furtherance of contracts which do not come up 
to the standard which we lay down. The Senator's bill goes 


beyond that, however. 
If the Senator will allow me, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
I see the very point he is making. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me pursue it just a moment fur- 
ther. The effect of the Senator's bill is to say that if an ex- 
change, for example, shall fail to provide for these conditions 
in its contracts, then any person who belongs to that exchange 
shall be denied the right to send a letter to his wife, that he 
shall be denied the right to transmit by mail a check to a mer- 
chant to pay a bill. It goes entirely beyond what Congress has 
ever undertaken to do before in any such case. 

5 785 SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a word further. We have de- 
nied the mails for the circulation of obscene literature. It is 
a very real evil to print or to sell obscene literature wholly 
within the limits of a State; but would the Senator say that 
we ought to pass a law that will deny to any person who has 
sold a piece of obscene literature the use of the United States 
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mail for all time to come for any purpose not connected with 
the circulation of the obscene matter? : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, If he were a member of an 
organization engaged in the production and sale of obscene 
literature, I would; surely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not certain that I should want 
to go that far. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should not hesitate a 
moment. The distinction between the illustration the Senator 
uses and the condition that exists here is this: Where an in- 
dividual perpetrates a specific act which in itself, dissociated 
from any organization or corporation, is the result of his own 
immorality, that is one thing; but when he organizes that 
immorality, puts it into practice, and the source from which 
it arises is still vile, and Congress prescribes that until he does 
subscribe to a fair and just method of doing business he shall 
not send anything through the mail, that is a just require- 
ment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We are undertaking in that indirect 
way to impose a penalty for doing an act or failing to do an 
act over which we have no jurisdiction whatever. Now, it 
seems to me that it would be sufficient to deny the use of the 
mails for the furtherance of the scheme of which we disap- 
prove. We haye not undertaken to deny the use of the mails 
to a convict serving a term in the penitentiary for the most 
heinous crime imaginable, because it is entirely aside from the 
offense which he has committed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the Senator loses sight 
of the very vital distinction to which I call his attention. If 
that convict. serving a term of, say, 10 years, was a member 
of a Black Hand society, and refused to give up his member- 
ship, and was still determined to perpetrate his crimes, and 
was actively engaged in sending out the thing for which he was 
incarcerated, I certainly would deny him the use of the mail 
on any account. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator would deny him, of 
course, the right to use the mail for the furtherance of any 
such scheme as that; but if we embark in this kind of legisla- 
tion I do not know where we are going to draw the line. When- 
ever Congress disapproves of any particular conduct or desires 
to enforce some line of conduct of which it does approve, are 
we to be confronted with bills denying the use of the mails to 
the person who is doing things which we do not approve or 
refusing to do things which we do approve, which things are 
wholly outside the jurisdiction of the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is wholly within the juris- 
diction of the Goyernment of the United States so to control its 
postal laws as to serve the best interests of all the people. That 
is clearly its province because it does, as the Senator says, 
prohibit sending out obscene matter. That acknowledges the 
principle that it is going to keep the mail for the best interests 
of the public at large. The letter that was sent through the 
mail might have gone from one obscene person to another 
obscene person, but the privilege of sending it to anyone would 
be denied. Now, the principle being established Congress says: 

Here are certain conditions that we, In our wisdom, believe under 
the circumstances are the proper ones. You are a member of an 
organization which in our judgment does not deal in fair and legiti- 
mate contracts. As a penalty. as a motive force to cause you to deal 
only in legitimate contracts, we not only prohibit the use of the mails 
for this purpose, but if you do not subscribe to so palpably just and 


honest conditions as Congress preseribes you shall not, until you sever 
your connection with it, use the mails at all. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, we deny the use of the 
wall, for the purpese of sending out obscene literature, but we 
do not deny to persons who have been sending out obscene 
literature the use of the mails to send cut perfectly clean litera- 
ture. This bill would deny the use of the mails to a person be- 
longing to such an exchange to receive a newspaper to which he 
has subscribed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. Of course, he is looking at the matter from a strictly 
legal standpoint, disassociating it from any vital thing that 
affects us right now, and he does not feel toward it, perhaps, as 
I do. Suppose the person sending out this obscene literature 
had been a member of an organization that manufactured and 
sent out this obscene literature, and was still a member of it, and 
some one introduced 2 bill to the effect that not only would we 
deny him the use of the mails to send out his obscene literature, 
but so long as he was a member of the organization that did 
manufacture and send out this obscene literature we would not 
let him use the mails at all, but the very moment he subscribed 
to decency and was willing to quit the organization, or to see 
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that it was properly adjusted, we would then extend to him the 
privilege of the mails. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. We never have gone that far up to this 
moment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
an occasion where we ought to, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We never have gone so far as to deny 
to a man who is engaged in an improper line of conduct the use 
of the mails for a perfectly legitimate purpose. We have not 
e to reform humanity by denying them the use of the 
mails, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will not argue that point. 
I have stated my position with reference to it very clearly. 
It is the intent of it to place a penalty upon those who have 
practiced and are still practicing what is so scathingly de- 
nounced by the commissioner, and what every man in the 
business knows is a fact, to say to them: 

If you will conform to a legitima 
not prohibit the use of the rit R hah one 
contracts; but if you do not, if you still hold on to that organization, 
and still refuse to subscribe to this, then we will deny to you entirely 
the use of the mails. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Is there a law in the Senator's own State which com- 
pels contracts of the character described in this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There are no future markets 
in my State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A contract for the future delivery of 
products which does not contain the provisions enforced by this 
bill would be a legal contract under the law of South Carolina ; 
would it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I think not. I think it is a fraud. It 
is in my State, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; and it is so considered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is there a law in the State of South 
Carolina on that point? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; that you can not enforce 
it under the law. You can not sue and collect under a contract 
the nature of which is purely a gambling transaction. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If a contract is made that does not 
contain these elements? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, it has no reference to 
that; but any contract for the future delivery of cotton based 
er upon marginal settlements can not be collected in our 
courts, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was not quite the question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President $ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment. The question I asked 
was whether or not there was a law which provided that the 
contracts should contain these particular provisions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; there is no law in our 
State providing what the contract shall contain, because, as I 
say, we have no contract market there. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Just one other question. If I under- 
stand this bill, it would not only impose a penalty upon the 
corporation or the exchange which had complete control over 
the matter, but it would impose the same penalty upon any 
person who happened to be a stockholder in a corporation, or 
a member of the exchange, no matter whether the conduct of 
the exchange 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I do not think the Sena- 
tor reads the language correctly. It says the officers or those 
who are members of any exchange or corporation organized to 
buy or sell these contracts. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Let us read it, eliminating the imma- 
terial part of it so far as this question is concerned: 

That no person * * * who is a member of any exchange, society, 
corporation, or association in which or through which any contract 
or contracts for the future delivery of cotton are made shall send or 


receive through the United States mail any letter * * * unless 
such exchange— 


Not “unless such person,” but— 


unless such exchange, society, corporation, or association shall require 
all such contracts— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is conceivable that the exchange 
would have the power to require this to be done; but a steck- 
holder might have no control whatever over it, and yet you 
propose to deny the use of the mail to that stockholder in addi- 
tion to the corporation. 7 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I would deny the use 
of the mail to anyone who had sufficient influence or was a 
member of the aggregate which made up the personnel of that 


We never have had, perhaps, 
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exchange. Right on the floor of this Senate the battle has 
raged around the Sherman antitrust law; it has been said that 
we have attempted to inflict penalties upon the bodies corporate 
and not upon the individuals, and we got nowhere, and that 
whenever we bring it down to where we take the individual 
and put stripes on him we will get somewhere. I think this 
is germane, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator will concede that he could 
not put stripes on a person for doing this thing. The Senator 
concedes that the Government of the United States would have 
no power to punish one of these persons by putting him in jail 
or by imposing a fine on him for failing te do these things; he 
recognizes that in his own bill by imposing as the penalty 
the nonuse of the mail, and then punishes him if he uses the 
mail, not for doing the act which the Senator concedes is be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Congress—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. . But I say, not doing that 
specific act, but using the mails while he is a member of the 
exchange that does that specific act. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator, he 
concedes the construction of the Senator from Utah, that if a 
man were a member of one of these exchanges, and that ex- 
change were engaged in doing certain acts prohibited by this 
bill, the member of that exchange could not even write a letter 
to his wife while the exchange continued to violate the law. 

It seems to me the Senator hardly could have tended to go 
that far in this bill; and if he should attempt to go that far, 
I fear the bill, which has perhaps many excellent features, 
would be defeated, because it would carry a handicap of that 
nature. I suggest to the Senator that it would be well to amend 
the bill so as to limit its operation to the exchange, and to limit 
its operation as to the members of the exchange to the use of 
the mails in the furtherance of any of the inhibited practices 
of the exchange. It seems to me it would be a very drastic 
remedy in that shape. Surely we could hardly be àsked to give 
our assent to using the power of the Government to deny the 
mails as a penalty to be imposed like any other penalty in & 
criminal action. It would hardly be regarded, I think, as sound 
legislation to provide that if a man stole a horse, he should be 
sent to the penitentiary, and in addition thereto he should be 
denied the right to use the mails to write home to his wife. 
That would be going to an extreme to which I do not believe 
the Senator means to go. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri has taken practically the same ground that the 
Senator from Utah took when he takes a specific case such as 
the stealing of a horse and the incarceration of the thief as an 
illustration of this. The very marked distinction is this: If the 
individual who stole the horse was a member of an organiza- 
tion whose business it was to send out and steal horses, and 
to perpetrate and continue the action of stealing horses, and 
he refused to give up his membership in this rogue’s organiza- 
tion, I think the Senator would vote to deny him the privilege 
of writing to his wife. The point I am making is that so long 
as he is a member of an organization which will not deal fairly 
and justly, we, by this penalty, give him this option: 

Either you quit using the mails, or you sever your membership, and 
send out a righteous contract, 

Mr. REED. But can not the Senator see that that sort of 
a penalty is entirely disassociated from the commission of the 
act? 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator explain 
how it is disassociated? 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly. A man is engaged in the prac- 
tice of some criminal operation. All that he does in the further- 
ance of that criminal purpose and intent can be properly pro- 
hibited, and for anything done in pursuance of that criminal 
intent he can be appropriately punished. He can te sent to 
jail, sent to the penitentiary, or fined, and those penalties 
which usually follow upon the commission of a crime can be 
visited upon him. It would be a startling thing, however, to 
say that he ean not write a letter to his wife; he can not talk 
to his children; he can not eat a meal at a restaurant; he can 
not do any of those things which are in themselves absolutely 
innocent and in no way connected with any wrongdoing. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana, if the-Senator from Missouri is through. 

Mr. REED. I have not quite finished. I am assuming that 
the construction placed upon this language by the Senator from 
Utah is correct, because the Senator from South Carolina con- 
cedes it to be correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was about to say that I was 
unable to give this language any such construction, and thus 
we are discussing a rather academic proposition here, as it 
seems to me. The language I have before me reads as follows: 

That the use of the mails, telegraphs—— 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has the wrong bill. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. We are speaking of the sub- 
stitute which I will offer immediately upon the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has the wrong bill. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was just going to ask the Senator if it 
would not accomplish everything by adding afier the word 
“matter,” in line 7, the words “pertaining to the business of 
such person, association, or corporation,” so that the letters 
which are prohibited would be the letters that pertain to the 
business of that corporation, because if those are prohibited, as 
the department would compel them to be prohibited, then, of 
course, there could be no one to receive those letters. Then 
we could also strike out the words “or received,” and it would 
seem to me that you would accomplish everything by that 
amendment without stepping oyer into a realm in which there 
might be considerable dispute as to whether it would be a 
proper policy. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in view of 
the discussion that has arisen, I have made my intent clear to 
the Senate that I will go to the limit to punish individuals 
engaged in this business and compel them to come to a proper 
discharge of the function of an exchange. But I am rather 
inclined to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. Before that is done, Mr. President, I beg him 
just to reserve it until I have finished what I have to say on 
one point to which I wanted to call the attention of Senators. 

There is an amendment pending which will be offered and 
which is very germane, and I will state it. Not only is there 
a practice that is disastrous to the cotton business in the 
form of the fixed difference and the unlimited contracts, but 
where an individual goes to take up the cotton in spite of the 
fixed difference, if a mill man goes to the exchange upon no- 
tice day, as they call it, upon the termination of his contracts 
and demands the specific fulfillment of his contract the cotton 
that is certificated that he is to receive is classified and held 
in the warehouses, This cotton is put into these warehouses 
regardless of any order from the lowest grade to the highest 
grade, mixed indiscriminately. The result is that when you 
receive your order to go into your warehouse to get your cot- 
ton, probably to get 500 bales, you will have to wade through, 
at your own expense, fifteen or twenty thousand bales, and 
when you have selected what your order calls for you must 
go to the further expense of having it reclassified and recer- 
tifieated, and to such an extent is the burden imposed by that 
means that those who could go and take up this cotton abso- 
lutely refuse to go because of the tremendous burden imposed. 
Therefore, all that New York is used for is a hedging market, 
as long as it is one, and a gambling market when neither a 
spot market nor a hedge market like it is to-day. 

Mr. President, in behalf of those whom I do represent on 
this floor I hope fhat this afternoon we can so perfect the bill 
that so far as the Senate is concerned we will go on record as 
giving relief to the farmers, the producers, as well as the 
manufacturers and the bankers. 

I call attention to the fact that the Government under resolu- 
tions and in appropriations passed by this body has classified 
the cotton according to Government standards, It has made 
nine grades running from good ordinary” to “ middling fair,” 
and I want to tell the Senate that in the tests of the spinning 
values made by the department the difference between the low- 
est grade and the highest grade is startlingly less than even the 
members of firms spinning cotton and the producers of cotton 
eyer dreamed of. So we have come here asking you to knock 
out this fixed difference and to make it illegal or to deny the 
use of the mails to those who are doing anything but a com- 


' mercial business and who we demand shall restrict themselves 
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to the grades as standardized by the Government of the United 
States. The Government has standardized nine grades. 

I believe that in a year or two the Department of Agriculture, 
carrying on its investigations, will reduce the number of grades 
from nine to five or possibly only three. That is, to five full 
grades now. A more thorough test, I believe, will reduce them 
to the same number of grades used by the Cotton Association 
of Liverpool, which has only three. It is not fair, it is not 
right for this body of men to allow such a practice as this to 
go on, not only because it is injurious to our own trade, but 
every time the price of cotton goes up 1 cent a pound there is 
brought into this country from Europe something like $50,000,- 
000. Every time we carry it up 2 cents a pound there is 
brought into this country $100,000,000, because out of 16,000,000 
bales of this crop we export 10,000,000 bales. It is the patriotic 
duty of every man to preserve the highest legitimate price for 
cotton, 

Therefore I am moved to offer a substitute for Senate bill 
110, the substitute which I introduced the other day and which 
since then has been lying upon the table. There are some 
amendments which will be offered to it which those who wish 
to perfect the substitute will desire to discuss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrrman in the chair). 
The Chair will state to the Senator from South Carolina that 
his amendment is not now in order, because there are committee 
amendments reported to the bill and they have not been acted 
upon. - 

Ir. SMITH of South Carolina. I move this as a substitute 
for the bill reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is not now in 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then what would be in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Action upon the amendments 
of the committee is first in order. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then I move that the com- 
mittee amendments be adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I feel a very great sympathy for 
the object the Senator from South Carolina has in view, and 
in the interruption which he permitted me to make I set forth 
objections to the form of this amendment. I call the attention 
of the Senator from South Carolina to the fact that under this 
bill if a man was a stockholder in an exchange that was 
violating these rules he would lay himself liable to fine and 
imprisonment in the penitentiary if he wrote a letter to the 
president of the exchange protesting against the continuance 
of the rule, and if the president of the exchange himself be- 
lieved the rule was wrong 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, I have already said that I would accept the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER]. 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. If the president of the exchange 
were himself desirous to have the rules changed to conform 
to the law, he could not send out a notice calling the board of 
directors together to change the rule. The Senator did say that 
he would accept an amendment which was offered here orally 
by the Senator from North Dakota, but that amendment has not 
been incorporated, and the Senator following the suggestion 
offered his bill as a substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the Senator does not 
understand the relation between the two measures. The first 
bill is the one reported from the committee. I then revised 
that and offered it as a substitute for the one reported by the 
committee. When the substitute is before the Senate, such 
amendments as the Senate sees fit may be placed upon it. 

Mr. REED, It seems to me, then, before offering the sub- 
stitute it would be yery well to write the amendment in and 
offer it as perfected. I am making this suggestion in all kindli- 
ness of feeling to the Senator's bill. I do not want to see it 
defented 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will adopt that suggestion 
and ask the Senator from North Dakota to offer his amendment. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to see it defeated by reason of the 
incorporation of language which would compel some of us to 
vote against it because of that particular language. I simply 
make the suggestion, and that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry. It is in order now to adopt the com- 
mittee amendments to the original bill, and then, when they 
shall have been adopted, it would be in order to substitute the 
proposed substitute offered by me, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The original bill of the Senator denied 
the use of the mails to persons making these contracts, but it 
did not go as far as the substitute. : 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will remedy that defect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from South Carolina that the Chair understands the 
rule to be that after the committee àamendments are acted upon 
then if there are any other amendments to the text of the bill 
they are to be acted upon, and after that the amendment offered 
as a substitute may be acted upon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I wish to make a 
single observation, if I may be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not want anything that I said 
in the course of my colloquy with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to be construed as in any way antagonistic to the prin- 
ciple which he seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But in line with what the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] has suggested with reference to the 
final effect of this bill, I simply want to make this further 
suggestion, that if this method of compelling people to con- 
form to the conduct which the Congress approves were generally 
resorted to we might in the future be confronted with this 
sort of a situation. There are a great many people who believe 
in prohibition. There are a great many people in this conntry 
who think that no man ought to be permitted to drink any kind 
of intoxicating liquor. If that sentiment should finally pre- 
dominate in Congress, then we could pass a law denying the 
right of the mails to any person who consumes intoxicating 
liquor, and thereby finally prevent him from even corresponding 
with a Keeley Institute for the purpose of bringing about his 
own reformation, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think we 
are all agreed, certainly on this side, as to the substitute pro- 
posed by myself for the original bill with the committee amend- 
ments therein. Would it be in order for me to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the original bill and offer 
this as a substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
that is not the rule, If the Senator from South Carolina, on 
behalf of the committee, offers his bill as a report by way of a 
substitute, it is in order. 

75 SMITH of South Carolina. That is the condition of 
affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then it is in order. 

Me SMITH of South Carolina. Then I offer it as a substi- 
tute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The substitute will be read. 
1 SECRETARY, Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

sert: 

That no. person, firm, joint-stock company, society, association, or 
corporation, their managers or officers, who are members of any ex- 
change, society, corporation, or association in which or through which 
any contract or contracts for the future delivery of cotton are made 
shal! send or receive through the United States mail any letter, docu- 
ment, pamphlet, or other matter unless such exchange, society, corpora- 
tion, or association shall require all such contracts for future delivery 
of cotton to specify the prado or grades contracted for in each and 
every contract; and shall further specify that such grade as is. or 
grades as are, contracted for shall be according to United States Gov- 
ernment standardization. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to standardize the grades of “upland” and “gulf” cot- 
tons separately ; and such grades as are established for both “ upland” 
and “ gulf" cottons shall not include cotton below good ordinary or 
above middling fair, It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture also to standardize according to grades, stains, and tinges. 

Sud. 2. That in case long-staple cottons are bought or sold for future 
delivery the length of the staple shall be en in the contract, and 
the cotton shall be, when delivered, as of the grade and length of staple 
designated in the contract. 

Sec. 3. That whoever shall send or receive any letter, paper, publica- 
tion, or package, or matter of any kind through the mails of the United 
States contrary to the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and apon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is desired that the Secretary shall 
read my amendment, I think it would follow the word “ matter,” 
on line 7 of the first page. After the word “ matter” insert 
“pertaining to the business of such person, company, associa- 
tion, or corporation.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not this language really meet 
the situation 

The “PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Utah asks me whether 
the business referred to might not be private business, but it 
states just above that it is the business of making contracts for 
the future delivery of cotton. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘Would it not meet the suggestion 
or criticism of the Senator if, after the word “ matter,” we in- 
sert “relating to such future contract or contracts“? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That will cover it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that would really be better than 
the amendment I suggested. 

Mr. REED. I think the words “relating to such contract” 
would not do. Suppose a stockholder wrote to protest against 
the making of the contract, the language would cover it. If 
the language “in furtherance of making any such contract” 
were used, or some similar term, it would meet the point; but 
if you use the term “in relation to,” you haye used an expres- 
sion which might prohibit a protest against a thousand things 
which can be imagined relating to it, and yet they might be 
quite innocent and highly proper, I think it ought to be modi- 
fied further. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It seems to me that there would be 
so few letters of that kind which might be interfered with that 
the object of the measure would be reached. While there might 
possibly be a letter interfered with that we would not desire to 
interfere with, it is reduced to so small a number that the evil is 
almost an impossible one. 

If the Senator from Missouri will perfect the sentence in a 
way that he thinks is better and submit it to the Senator from 
South Carolina, I know ke would be glad to consider it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. After second thought I think the amend- 
ment which I proposed would better accomplish what the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina wishes, and that is that the mails be 
prohibited to companies or corporations pertaining to the busi- 
ness in any respect, whether it pertains to just that particular 
eontract of future delivery or not, the desire being to shut off 
the mails to the business of that corporation. If the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Georgia were adopted, it would 
be limited only to such letters as pertain to the contracts for 
future delivery, which, I understand, does not go to the extent 
desired by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Let me just read it as it would read with the amendment 
which I have proposed. It would read this way: 


corporation, or association shall r 
Sellvery of cotton to specify the pate or grades contracted for in each 
and every contract. 

And so forth. 

If the Senator has a fear about the word “business” there 
when I say pertaining to the business of such corporation, the 
words “pertaining to said business” would cover the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly; we do not want the word 
„person“ used in that connection, because the business of the 
person might be an altogether different business from the busi- 
ness of the exchange. He might be engaged in some wholly 
independent business. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that it says “no person” shall do this. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If it reads “that no person, firm, or 
company shall use the mails by sending any letter, document, 
pamphlet, or other matter relating to the business of the ex- 
change, society, corporation, or association,” then clearly it 
would refer to the cotton business, the business of the society 
or the exchange. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That would be going entirely too far. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. The business is wholly independent. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There might be some entirely legitimate 
business of that exchange. The evil sought to be corrected here 
is dealing in futures unless they are safeguarded and regu- 
lated as provided by the bill. But there is other business. of 
cotton exchanges besides future dealings, and very important 
business. If you are going to make it relate to every business 
of the exchange, you certainly destroy it entirely. If you adopt 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrx], 
and let it read “relating to such future contract or contracts,” 
you get right to the marrow of the transaction; you reach the 
root of the evil that you are trying to eradicate, not relating to 
every other business of the exchange, because, as I said, much 
of it is entirely legitimate and proper and nobody wants to 
interfere with it. 

Mr. REED. I wish to suggest language which, I think, would 
cover the point and avoid also covering more than the point 
desired to be embraced. If you use the language “ relating to 


such contract“ it might be that it would inhibit a letter pro- 
testing against the business of the exchange in relation to the 
contracts. Why not adopt this or similar language: After the 
word “matter” insert “in the promotion or furtherance of the 


making of such contracts ”? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The objection to that is that we 
want to except letters. 

Mr. REED. Let it read “in the making or enforcement of 
such contracts.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would not be necessary. The 
contract might be made and we do not want the correspondence 
to continue afterwards about it. 

Mr. REED. I snggest “in the promotion or furtherance of 
the making or enforcement of such contracts.” 

2 Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will leave out the word 
making” and simply say “in furtherance of such contract,” 
will he not accomplish what he wants? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the word “making” ought 
to be in, because that involves the original effort to make a 
contract. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Perhaps the Senator is right. Prob- 
ably it is better to include both. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator bad the floor. I am occupy- 
ing it by his courtesy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. REED. I am about through. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the purpose of the 
pending bill is to compel cotton exchanges selling future con- 
tracts to so regulate their contracts as to make the price list of 
these exchanges show the true value of lint cotton. 

It is to prevent these cotton exchanges from selling a contract 
giving such undue advantage to the seller that those who sell 
upon the exchange may have it in their power to depress the 
prices at which cotton sells on the exchange. 

The plan of the bill is to require all exchanges engaging in 
the sale of cotton for future delivery to so shape their con- 
tracts as to remove the present unfair means by which sellers 
of cotton on these exchanges depress the price of cotton and 
use the exchanges for gambling purposes. 

The penalties provided by the bill are to exclude from the 
mails all the business of those connected with the exchange 
where this business has anything to do with the sale of cotton 
unless the contract provided in this bill is used by the exchange, 
and also to exclude from the mails and telegraph service all 
price lists made on cotton exchanges which do not use the con- 
tract required in this bill. 

This bill is especially directed at the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. For years the cotton planters of the South, the men 
who on the farms have raised the lint cotton, have protested 
that the market prices of cotton which their labor brought into 
commerce were trifled with and depressed by a set of gamblers 
who manipulated the price of cotton on the New York ex- 
change in a manner that affected the price of lint cotton itself. 

Recently the manufacturers of cotton have joined in the pro- 
test, and we have resolutions condemning the methods of the 
New York Cotton Exchange from cotton manufacturers of New 
England and from cotton manufacturers of the South. Other 
cotton exchanges throughout the country have also joined in 
protest against the methods of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
The New York Commercial day by day condemns them and 
points out the fact that the contracts sold by the New York 
Cotton Exchange cause an unfair fluctuation in prices on that 
exchange, misleading the public as to the true value of lint 
cotton. I have here also an editorial from the Newark News, 
one of the largest papers in the manufacturing section of New 
Jersey, where lint cotton is largely spun and woven, condemn- 
ing the methods of the New York Cotton Exchange, 

So I begin my case in support of this bill with protests from 
all the parties at interest against what is going on upon the 
New York Cotton Exchange, 

The New York Cotton Exchange handles over 250,000,000 bales 
of cotton annually. Its records profess to show the sales 
daily of middling cotton and the prices at which this grade of 
cotton sells in New York City. Their sales profess to apply 
not only to immediate months, but monthly in the future to each 
month of the year. They profess to record the market price 
of middling cotton for immediate delivery and for future de- 
livery during 11 months of the year. 

New York City is the great metropolis of our country. It is 
the center of wealth and trade. The New York Cotton Ex- 
change is by far the largest cotton exchange in the United 
States. Its sales far exceed those of any other cotton exchange 
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and all other cotton exchanges. The records of its daily prices 
are sent by the press associations to each paper in the United 
States which handles reports from a press association. Its 
daily price lists have. a circulation throughout the United 
States and throughout the world far in excess of all other price 
lists in the United States indicating the market price of cotton. 

The public generally understand that cotton is really bought 
and sold on the New York exchange, and that a purchaser 
under thelr published prices can buy for immediate or future 
delivery middling cotton at the prices indicated by their price 
lists. It must, therefore, appear at once that the price lists 
which go out from the New York Cotton Exchange have an 
almost controlling influence on the market price of cotton. 

It can be accepted as undoubtedly true that an unfair depres- 
sion of the price upon the New York Cotton Exchange depresses 
also the price of lint cotton all over the South. Indeed, it is a 
fact that many large buyers of lint cotton instruct their local 
buyers to purchase by the price lists of the New York ex- 
change, requiring them to bid the New York exchange price less 
about one-half a cent a pound. 

So, if I show that a contract is used on the New York Cotton 
Exchange which enables sellers in that exchange to unfairly 
depress the price on that exchange of cotton for present and 
future delivery, I show that this exchange takes the hard earn- 
ings of the farmer away from him by preventing him from 
receiving a just price for his lint cotton. 

If I show that their contract is one which enables them to put 
up and down their own prices almost as they see fit, I show 
that the manipulation of the market on this exchange is dam- 
aging to the manufacturer and the cotton merchant as well as 
the ‘cotton grower. 

Lint cotton is the second greatest agricultural product of the 
United States; corn comes first. The crop last year, including 
the seed, was worth $1,000,000,000. A large part of the crop 
is shipped abroad. Upon it our country depends to a great ex- 
tent for its international trade balances. That portion of the 
crop which is manufactured in the United States furnishes oc- 
eupation for a large number of citizens, and is one of our chief 
raw materials for manufacture. The importance, therefore, of 
the staple, both as it applies to our international trade balances 
and as it applies to the producer and the manufacturer, is ap- 
parent. 

I charge that the New York Cotton Exchange handles its busi- 
ness under a system which is unfair and disreputable, The sys- 
tem permits the manipulation of prices for gambling . pur- 
poses, and it is continuously used to raise or lower the market 
prices of lint cotton to meet the wishes of the manipulators, 
This is unjust to the producer of cotton and to the manufacturer 
and is an unfair stab at the interests of our entire country. 

My charge is that, instead of being a legitimate exchange fur- 
nishing an opportunity for those who have cotton now or will 
have it in the future to trade with those who need it now or will 
need it in the future, the New York Cotton Exchange has de- 
vised a scheme by which the seller can so tender to a purchaser 
cotton that the purchaser can not take; or if he does take it, 
he receives something he did not buy, worth much less than the 
Hinata gle market price of the cotton which he was supposed 
to buy. 

My charge is that the New York Cotton Exchange contract, 
with the rules and regulations surrounding it, creates a system 
of doing business which amounts to little less than gambling 
and enables the inside crowd to play with the outside crowd, 
the inside crowd holding and seeing all the cards, with every 
opportunity to fleece their outside customers, 

I wish to point out some features of their contract and mode 
of business—at least, sufficient to justify my charge. 

First: Number of grades. The New York Cotton Exchange 
uses under its system a large number of grades of cotton. 
While middling is the basic grade of all sales, they retain the 
right to the seller to deliver any one of the grades named in 
their list, and their list covers 22 grades of cotton besides mid- 
dling. A purchaser may buy 100 bales of middling cotton. He 
may have use for 100 bales of middling cotton in his own mill, 
or he may have a customer who desires the cotton and will use 
it at his mill. When the purchaser, through the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, receives the cotton, although he bought middling 
cotton, he may have delivered to him cotton so far below mid- 
dling that it is entirely useless for the purpose intended. Not 
alone is this true, but he may be tendered a mixed lot of cotton, 
with only a few bales of each grade scattered over the entire 
list of 23 grades, requiring him, if he takes it, to hunt purchasers 
for each one of the various grades, none of which may be the 
grade he actually purchased. 

Again, these various grades of cotton may be scattered all 
through, the warehouse, not classified, so that the purchaser eam 


go to the warehouse, and if he obtains what is tendered to him, 
he must have large quantities of cotton handled and hunt 
through lot after lot for his particular grades. 

They have also a system of tendering the cotton which they 
call pro forma. It consists of tendering cotton through an in- 
volce which does not specify the exact grade of the cotton, and 
which leaves the party tendering the cotton additional time to 
designate the exact grades of cotton to be actually delivered. 
The purchaser puts up his money and must wait to find out what 
he is to receive. When he finally receives a list of the grades, 
he then must go through the process I have just described of 
obtaining it, and if he finds that he can not handle the cotton 
outside of the New York Cotton Exchange on account of its bad 
character and undertakes to resell it throngh the exchange, 
although it has been examined and certified by the exchange to 
him, he must have it reclassified and certified and pay for 
this work. With all these hindrances thrown around him he 
naturally throws up his hands and says, “Keep your cotton 
and settle with me as you please.” 

Second. Arbitrary differences: The mode of delivery before 
described is bad enough, but far worse is the system pursned by 
the New York Cotton Exchange of fixing an arbitrary difference 
of value between the middling cotton which the purchaser un- 
dertook to buy and the 22 other grades, either one or many of 
which may be delivered to the purchaser. By this I mean that 
a purchaser may buy on the New York Cotton Exchange mid- 
dling cotton, and that when he calls for his cotton the seller 
can deliver to him any 1 of the 13 grades of cotton less valu- 
able than middling or any 1 of 9 grades of cotton more 
valuable than middling. If 1 of these 13 grades less valuable 
than middling, or if a mixed lot is tendered, the seller does not 
pay to the purchaser the actnal difference in market value of the 
lower grades which he tenders and middling cotton. He is 
required by the rules of the New York Exchange simply to 
tender an arbitrary difference which the exchange itself has 
fixed and which it has been in the habit of fixing only once 
a year. 

Good, ordinary cotton is a grade below middling. The dif- 
ference in its value and the value of middling cotton varies 
every year, based upon the character of the crop, the amount 
of the good ordinary produced, and the demand for it. The 
market difference in value might be $8 a bale, and yet if the 
exchange fixed a difference at $3 a bale the purchaser of mid- 
dling cotton would be forced to take good ordinary and receive 
only $3 a bale bonus for taking a cotton worth 88 a bale less 
than the cotton which he purchased. The purchaser would, 
therefore, be receiving in cotton and money $5 less a bale than 
the middling cotton which he bought was worth. This would 
be a cent a pound less than his middling cotton on the spot 
markets was worth. It will readily be seen that the inside sell- 
ers, realizing that they could settle for middling cotton under 
the system of the exchange at $5 less a bale than its market 
price, could bear on the market the sales of middling cotton 
down 1 cent a pound. 

I will mention yet another element that furnishes oppor- 
tunity under the New York Cotton Exchange system to manipu- 
late and bear the market by freeing the seller from having to 
deliver a genuine quality of cotton. All middling cotton is 
not exactly the same cotton. All the lower grades of cotton 
below middling are not of exactly the same value. Cotton is 
graded largely according to color and cleanliness, Under the 
system used in the New York Cotton Exchange a large lot of 
cotton can be purchased, and then the best of the various grades 
can be picked out and sold to manufactnrers, while the poorest 
are retained and kept in New York to be tendered to pur- 
chasers. There is a difference in the length of the staple of cot- 
ton of the same grade, and there is a difference in the character 
of the cotton of the same grade. A systematic effort to select 
cotton of short staple and poor character, though falling within 
the grades named, make it possible for those dealing upon the 
New York Cotton Exchange to retain a lot of junk, commoniy 
ealled dog-tail cotton, and, supplied with this inferior quality 
of the grades to be tendered, furnish not only a low grade with 
an arbitrary difference between this and the grade sold, but 
also a poor class of the lower grade far below the average run 
of the grade. This means also has been resorted to on the 
New York Cotton Exchange, and low-character low-grade cot- 
ton has been accumulated from year to year to be tendered to 
purchasers as an additional means of depreciating the character 
of the tender made by the seller when the purchaser calis for 
his cotton, and in this way force down the price of cotton sold 
by the farmer. 

As low as has been the standard of character of cotton used 
by the New York Exchange, I see by the papers of last Satur- 
day that a big cotton house, the biggest perhaps in the United 
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States, which is supposed to be heavily short on the New York 
Cotton Exchange, has been endeavoring to force the exchange 
to accept and certify a large amount of additional very low- 
character cotton heretofore rejected by the exchange. I do not 
believe the officers of the cotton exchange will dare to yield to 
this demand. If they do the law should be used to strike both 
the cotton house and the exchange. The difficulty, however, is 
thet one small, ordinary dealer can not carry the burden. It 
requires an organization of manufacturers and cotton men to 
meet the situation. 

I have certainly pointed out a sufficient number of lines of 
conduct pursued on the New York Exchange to show that the 
system is unfair, if not disreputable. Its unfair means of de- 
livery gives sellers upon the exchange the opportunity to force 
down the prices bid for cotton on the exchange almost at their 
pleasure, for the sellers well know that buyers can not afford 
to take under their system what they offer. The immense 
quantity of their sales, with their facility for advertising their 
selling prices all over the country, tend to force actual prices 
down and thereby injure the men who raise lint cotton. The 
prices are made fictitiously to rise and fall, thereby injuring all 
who handle cotton, the manufacturer as well as the cotton 
grower. 

The time has come when this institution as now conducted 
should be suppressed, unless it can be forced to adopt honest 
methods.. It is no more entitled to the use of the mails and the 
telegraph lines under its business as now conducted than was 
the lottery, the exclusion of the business of which from the 
mails was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is the organized enemy of cotton growers and cotton manu- 
facturers, manipulating prices of the raw materials which the 
one manufactures and which the other grows. 

A few years ago, suffering from the effect of the evil conduct 
of this organized enemy, certain cotton buyers and cotton manu- 
facturers united together and determined to buy and require 
delivered to them all the cotton held by the New York Exchange. 
They made an agreement that they would buy and distribute 
among themselyes the cotton, agreeing further that neither of 
those in the compact would resell the cotton so that it could be 
used in the gambling marts of the New York Exchange. The 
organization was made in self-defense against a wicked enemy, 
which by unfair means was attacking and breaking down their 
legitimate business. This organization should have been com- 
mended by honest men who believe in a square deal, and yet 
under the direction of the Department of Justice these men en- 
gaged in a patriotic work were charged with being guilty of an 
‘illegal conspiracy and were indicted for alleged violations of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

To-day if a body of men, manufacturers and cotton merchants, 
would join together under a similar agreement and take up all 
the junk called cotton now on the New York Exchange, agree- 
ing not to resell any of it through any exchange, and thereby 
arrest the work of the men who have been manipulating cotton 
for the past few months to the injury of the public, they should 
be commended for their service more than an organization of 
private citizens who would invade a den of gamblers. 

I would be glad to see the exchanges continue in legitimate 
business. I would be glad to see them continue operation with 
their unfair system eliminated. But, if this can not be done, 
then better destroy them than to allow a continuation of their 
present conduct. If they can be forced to give up their unfair 
methods, which I have criticized and others which are well 
known, if they can be made to deliver cotton covered by Govern- 
ment standardization and deliver it promptly, with no strings 
tied to the mode of delivery to deprive the purchaser of his 
just rights, then with their gambling methods brought to an 
end they would be of real value. 

We will try them now with an effort to regulate, but they 
should understand that forbearance has about ceased. There 
is a way to stop them entirely, and unless they help purify their 
own house and bring it to a condition of decent and legitimate 
business, the next movement against them will be to terminate 
them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to make a statement and then to 
ask the Senator from Georgia some questions touching his 
amendment, 

I am very heartily in sympathy with the purpose of this legis- 
lation. The amendment in the nature of a substitute the 
Senator from South Carolina has proposed to Senate bill 110 
prohibits the use of the mail to every person, joint stock com- 
pany, association, or corporation affiliated with a cotton ex- 
change through which are made contracts for the future de- 
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livery of cotton, unless the exchange requires the contracts for 
future delivery to specify, first, the grade contracted for, and, 
second, that such grades as are contracted for shall be ac- 
cording to the United States Government standardization, 
There is no express requirement in the proposed substitute that 
the cotton when delivered shall be of the grade specified in the 
contract. 

The amendment of the Senator from Georgia, as I under- 
stand—and I have considered it somewhat carefully—denies the 
use of the mails to members of a cotton exchange unless quite 
a number of conditions are complied with in addition to those 
which are set forth in the substitute of the Senator from South 
Carolina. The first condition in the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia is that the contract used by the exchange must 
be in writing. Of course, the purpose of that is manifest. To 
state the proposition is to argue it. The difficulty of proving 
what the contract actually is unless it is in writing suggests 
itself to the mind of any person. 

The second requirement in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia is that the parties to the contract must 
be specified in the contract, and the third is that the contract 
must be signed. The fourth requirement is that the contract 
must disclose the number of bales bought or sold. Fifth, it 
must set out the price per pound of basis middling cotton, 
called the “basis grade.” Sixth, the contract must state the 
date of purchase or sale and the month in which the sale is to 
be fulfilled or settled. Seventh, the contract must provide that 
delivery may be made or settlement effected within the grade 
limits established by the Government standardization of cotton. 
Eighth, the contract must provide that where cotton other than 
the “basis grade” is delivered the differences above or bélow 
the contract price which the receiver of the cotton shall pay 
must be determined according to the commercial value of the 
cotton on the sixth day before the settlement of the contract. 

This commercial value is to be determined in one of two 
ways—first, either by the “spot” market where the trans- 
action takes place and is consummated, or, second, if there be 
no “spot” market, then the differences in value are to be de- 
termined, according to the terms of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia, from the differences in value in the 
spot“ markets at five different places designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

My immediate purpose is to inquire of the Senntor from 
Georgia concerning some of the features of his proposed sub- 
stitute and what appear to me to be at least slight ambiguities 
in the language of the proposed substitute, and I wish to ask 
the Senator from Georgia a few questions as to the verbiage of 
his amendment. 

The first question is, What is the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage “ where the future transaction involved takes place and 
is consummated”? Does that mean the market in the place 
where the contract is made or the market in the place where 
the cotton is to be delivered? The subject presents, of course, 
no great difficulty; but it seems to me that there might be an 
ambiguity there. If a manufacturer of cotton goods, for in- 
stance, buys 100 bales “ basis-middling” cotton through the 
New Orleans Exchange, to be delivered six months thereafter 
at a mill, say, for instance, at Monticello, Ark., and the seller 
delivers some other grade than “ basis middling,” which market 
would be consulted in considering and determining the differ- 
ences in yalue—the New Orleans market or the Monticello 
market? I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia that 
question, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the provision 
itself contemplated the place where the exchange was itself 
located, if the transaction was really closed at that place. What 
was in view was this, that unless New York became a “ spot” 
market, according to the plan of this bill, which forced them to 
really haye genuine cotton and deliver it, then that five places 
should be named by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am coming to that in just a moment. I 
want to ask the Senator about that; but what I want to know 
is, if the market at the place where the contract requires the cot- 
ton shall be delivered differs from the market where the contract 
is actually made, which will govern? ‘Take. for instance, the 
illustration which I have already offered: If the New Orleans 
market differs from the Monticello market, which would govern 
in fixing the difference? In other words, what is the meaning 
of the language used, where the future transaction involved 
takes place and is consummated”? Does it mean the city 
where the exchange is located or the place of delivery of the 
cotton? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was intended to mean the situs 
of the exchange. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator not think he might just 
as well say that and save what otherwise might be an am- 
biguity? 

Ar SMITH of Georgia. I would not object to that at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely suggest that to the Senator from 
Georgia, and if he thinks it of enough importance, he will so 
modify his amendment. 

Suppose there is no bona fide “spot” market in the place 
where the “fature” transaction takes place and is consum- 
mated, as defined by the Senator from Georgia; that is, sup- 
pose there is no bona fide spot market in the place where the 
exchange is located, I take it for granted that it would seldom 
occur that the second provision for determining the differences 
in value would be invoked; but, if it should be invoked, I want 
to ask the Senator from Georgia, if there was a difference in 
the market value of the cotton at these five places designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, how would the difference in 
value be determined where cotton, other than the basis grade, is 
actually delivered? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Senator’s question. i 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, the Senator provides in his amend- 
ment that the Secretary of Agriculture shall designate five 
markets, and that if there is no market where the contract is 
made, then resort must be had to these five markets. Suppose 
the five markets are different; that the market in New Orleans 
differs from the market in Memphis, and the market in Memphis 
differs from the market in New York. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The average would govern. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia does not say so; and I wanted to call that to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia. There is an ambiguity there, 
and one that I think is of considerable importance. The lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment is that 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was under the impression that the 
amendment used the word “average.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. But it does not use that word. I thought, 

perhaps, that was the intention of the Senator from Georgia, 
but the language of the Senator’s amendment is: 
The said differences in value in the spot markets at five places 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, as the said differences were 
established by the sales o sp cotton of the same grade, ctively, 
in such fiye markets upon sixth business day prior to the settle- 
ment of the contract. 

There is no way in that amendment provided for determining 
these differences in value where other than the basis grade is 
delivered, if it happens to be true, as frequently is the case, 
that the market differs at these various five places. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is the second copy; it has 
been written several times. When I first dictated it the word 
“average” was used. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the intention, then? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The word “ average has been lost 
in recopying. The word “average” was contained in the pro- 
posed amendment when it was first written. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I assume that the Senator from Georgia, 
before submitting his amendment finally, will modify it so as to 
take care of that proposition. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Georgia one or two 
other questions touching the language of his amendment. What 
is the object of the provision: 

But actual delivery of classified cotton shall be made on the first of 
the month at the same time that the buyer pays his money, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not intend to press that; I 
shall strike that from the copy in making the formal offer of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was just about to ask the Senator why 
those words were used. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I will not offer it, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is not necessary to argue it; but I did 
not know what the purpose of the Senator from Georgia was. 
I had not been advised of his intention to eliminate that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was to eliminate the opportunity 
of running through 30 days and to have 1 day fixed to con- 
clude the transaction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia been printed? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was just about to suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that, if that provision stood in his amendment 
and his amendment should be adopted, it would prevent the 
seller of cotton from extending credit to the purchaser, even if 
he desired to do so; at least it would require the contract to 


I do not exactly understand the 


specify that at the time of delivery the purchaser must pay 
for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
tract, to pay as soon as the pro forma is tendered. 


He is required now, under the con- 


Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but in this bill we are doing away 
with the practice of pro forma tender. I take it that it is not 
the purpose of the Senator from Georgia to require a manu- 
facturer to buy his product for future delivery and pay for 
the cotton at the time of delivery if the seller of the cotton 
is willing to extend him the credit that he wants. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can not see any reason why that should 
be done. 

5 SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator is right about 


that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, another question. Referring to lines 
19 and 20 on page 3 of the Senator’s amendment, does this 
language contemplate that it will be unlawful to make con- 
tracts for the future delivery of cotton less in amount than 
100 bales? . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. What it does is this: 
It requires that 100 of the bales shall run of the same standard. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If you buy 500 bales or a thousand 
bales of cotton, each lot shall comprise 100 bales of the same 
class. If you buy 200 bales, they are not allowed to give you 
22 different kinds of cotton on your 200-bale purchase. That 
is all it means. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I apprehended that might be the purpose 
of the amendment, but I want again to call attention—and I 
ask the pardon of the Senator from Georgia—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to call his attention to the fact 
that the language of the amendment as it is submitted here 
would require that all sales of cotton for future delivery should 
be by units of 100 bales or multiples of 100 bales and that 
there could be no sales for future delivery of less than 100 
bales of cotton. 

The language is this: 


That such contract must further provide for even-running lots of 
units of 100 bales of the same grade. 


Unless the Senator modifies that language so that it may 
clearly express the meaning which he states he has in mind, it 
could not be susceptible of any other construction than that 
where a contract is made by a cotton exchange there must be 
at least 100 bales provided for in the sale or purchase and mul- 
tiples of 100 bales. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The New York Cotten Exchange 
only sells in lots of 100 bales and multiples of 100 bales. I had 
the business of that exchange in mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator does not want to prevent 
a manufacturer from buying for future delivery 20 bales that 
include all those grades if he wants them and needs them. I 
thought at first perhaps the purpose of this provision was abso- 
lately to shut out the little fellow from future transactions in 
cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To set such a limit on it that the small 
man could not speculate in futures. If, however, hereafter 
these are to be bona fide transactions, if pro forma tenders of 
cotton are to be abolished and bona fide tenders are to be re- 
quired under these contracts, then I can see no reason for pre- 
venting a man from buying any amount that he wants. There- 
fore I respectfully submit it is unwise to limit him to buying 100 
bales in the language of your amendment, whatever your pur- 
pose may be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The purpose is just exactly what it 
says. On the New York Exchange there are no sales except 
in 100-bale lots. 

Mr. ROBINSON. You do not say in this amendment any- 


thing about the New York Exchange. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that, but what other 
exchanges sell in less lots? What exchange engaged in selling 
futures sells in less than 100-bale lots? New Orleans does not, 
does it? ’ 

Mr, THORNTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senator uses this language in lines 
19 and 20; 

That such contract must further provide for even running lots of 
units of 100 bales of the same grade. 

In other words, suppose the purchaser did not want to buy 
over 100 ‘bales, and he wanted 20 bales of each one of the five 
grades. Under the plain, unambiguous language of this amend- 
ment he could not do it Whatever your purpose may have been. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The purchases on these exchanges 
are all made of middling cotton, and this limitation prevents the 
tender of less than 100 bales of a particular grade other than 
his basis purchase. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. Now, suppose the contract is for less 
than 100 bales of any kind of grade. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not suppose that, because I 
do not know any exchange engaged in future business that 
allows it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The difficulty arises here, 
Mr. President; the unit of a contract is 100 bales, or 50,000 
pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now anyone can buy just 
100 bales. As the Senator from Arkansas says, it might be that 
a buyer would desire a mixed lot. He might desire some of 
each of the grades we produce. Under the terms of that lan- 
guage he could not buy 100 bales. He would have to buy a con- 
tract comprising more than 100 bales, which would be 200, the 
next above it, in order to get his mixed lot in the second hun- 
dred, because the amendment provides that the contract shall 
be for at least 100 bales of even-running lots. I think the idea 
of the Senator from Georgia may be expressed by saying that 
the contract shall provide for eyen-running lots. That is an 
expression known in all trades, “even-running lots”; not that 
they shall be all of one grade, but that they shall be even- 
running. That is an expression understood by all cotton men to 
mean that the principal grade shall be the general average. 

Now, for instance, a man will say: I want 100 bales average 
middling.” There may be some above; there would have to be 
some above and some below, but the average in the even-run- 
ing lot is middling. That is what the trade is asking; and if 
the Senator will allow me, I will read here a letter from a 
manufacturer on exactly the point raised by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think the trouble with 
the Senator from Arkansas is that he is confusing the specific 
contract by which a manufacturer, for instance, contracts for 
the future delivery of actual cotton that he needs in his busi- 
ness and the ordinary future contracts on the exchange which 
is used as a hedge. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I am not confusing them, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The purpose of this bill, as stated by the Senator from 
Georgia, and as it appears from its express language, is to 
abolish the iniquitous practice of pro forma tenders of cotton, 
and to require actual delivery of cotton in every case where a 
contract is made upon an exchange. If that is the case, I 
think the language in lines 19 and 20, on page 3, ought to be 
modified; but I am satisfied that the Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from South Carolina can agree upon the modifica- 
tion necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


His purchase is of middling cotton. 
I understand that. 


I am not at all wedded to lines 19 


and 20. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Georgia 
will allow me, I should like to read just one paragraph from a 
letter from one of the cotton mills in my State: 


The New York Cotton Exchange has introduced, as you know, a reso- 
lution, to be effective April 1, 1915, to adopt vernment standards. 
But this resolution is so carefully worded that you can readily see 
there is no mention made forcing a delivery of average de of mid- 
— 5 The whole keynote of the situation hinges on this particular 
point. Even though you adopt the nine Government prades, and a 
manufacturer decides to buy a contract of cotton for hedging purposes 
and accepts the delivery, if the delivery was made of all of strict good 
ordinary the cotton would be worthless, for there are so few mills 

uipped to work all low-grade cotton, They must have an average 
mix. A farmer never makes a crop of cotton below an average grade 
of middling, and the manufacturer can hardly work cotton below an 
average grade of middling except for very coarse yarns. Therefore, 
please be sure that you lay s upon this particular point and 
see that the contracts always read for a delivery of 100 bales to have 
an average grade of middling. 


Mr. ROBINSON. With this explanation, I leave that matter 
for the further consideration of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Georgia. With the further indul- 
gence of the Senator from Georgia, I wish to ask him one other 
question, and then I will conclude with a brief statement about 
this bill. 


What is the purpose and what does the Senator from Geor- 
gia think will be the legal effect of section 5? The language is: 

It is hereby declared to be legal for any number of men or corpora- 
tions to agree to purchase lint cotton and to further Ges es that the 
same is not to be sold by or through a cotton exchange which is engaged 
in selling futures, 

What is the purpose of that provision, and what will be its 
effect? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The purpose and effect are both very 
simple. If a number of manufacturers and cotton merchants 
desired to buy cotton on the New York Exchange, and agreed to 
purchase a certain lot, and agreed also that they would not sell 
it again through an exchange engaged in selling futures, they 
could do so legally. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, that they would not retender it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That they would not retender it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I wish now to conclude with a very brief 
statement. 

The purpose of this legislation, in my judgment, is very 
wholesome. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
is perhaps as familiar with this subject as any Member of this 
body, haying had, as I am informed, a great deal of practical 
experience in handling cotton. This bill is intended to invoke 
the power of the Government to control the use of the mails to 
prevent the continuance of a practice which has met with uni- 
versal disapproval upon the part of those who are engaged in a 
legitimate cotton business, whether as manufacturers or pro- 
ducers of cotton. i 

I have thought, Mr. President, that it would be well that the 
contract should specify that the cotton when delivered should 
be of the grade specified in the contract, on the theory that 
when we require the fulfillment of contracts it is well to compel 
their performance as made; but the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia protects, or at least is designed to protect, the 
producer, the seller, and the cotton buyer as well against the 
evils of a practice which has been universally condemned. If 
the differences in value shall be determined according to the 
actual market standards, I know of no reason why the seller 
should not be permitted to deliyer any one within the nine 
grades fixed by the Government standardization; but if he 
should be permitted to deliver according to the “ fixed differ- 
ences,” which rarely are synonymous with the “market differ- 
ences,” the evils would not be abated, but would be legalized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to address a 
question to the Senator from South Carolina. I notice that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNspELL] has offered an amend- 
ment, which, I take it, is pending, in line 6, page 1, after the 
word “cotton,” to insert “on the open future-contract market 
in any cotton exchange or similar institution.” Has the com- 
mittee considered that amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, It has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It appears to me that unless some such 
amendment as that is inserted somewhere upon the bill you are 
running the risk of interfering with some perfectly legitimate 
transactions. 

You do not want to interfere by this bill with a case like 
this: A man comes to me and says, “ What will you sell me 
your crop for, to be delivered in December?” I have known 
of transactions of that sort. “I am willing to pay 10 cents on 
a basis of middling cotton. Are you willing to take that now?” 
“Yes; I am willing to take it. There is a profit in it to me. 
I will give up any hope of profit aboye that, provided I am 
secured against a loss below it.” 

What is there in this bill that does not make that man 
amenable to the penalties of the bill if he uses the mail or the 
telegraph in effecting such an arrangement? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. An amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia to the effect that anyone can sell basis 
middling and deliver any one of the nine Government grades 
in settlement thereof, according to the commercial difference 
of the grades. That is an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why should this bill extend beyond the 
exchanges? Why should it affect individuals in the legitimate 
business of selling cotton to one another for the purpose of 
actual delivery in the future? Why should you go into that, 
any more than into a contract where some one undertakes to 
deliver to the Senator from Indiana, next January, 100 mule 
colts 1 year of age? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is limited to associations. It 
does not apply to individuals, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. According to its language it does. If it 
does not, then I have misread it. It says “that any person, 
partnership, joint-stock company“ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Go on, though—*“ who are members 
of any exchange, society, corporation,’ and so forth. The per- 
son must be a member of the exchange. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where does the language who are mem- 
bers” occur? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the third and fourth lines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of what page? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The first page. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I have the wrong bill, I reckon. This 
one reads: 


That any person, partnership, joint-stock company, seed te coined 


tion, or corporation, their managers or officers, engaged in interstate 


commerce, 

I see I have the wrong bill, and not the Senator’s amend- 
ment, which was adopted. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say something 
about this bill in behalf of the cotton growers of my section of 
the country and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. There has 
been a great deal said here about the evils of exchanges, and I 
assume that, in speaking about the horrible conditions of these 
cotton exchanges, Senators must have had in mind the New 
York Cotton Exchange; for if the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
has been doing anything very wicked in recent years in its 
eotton-future transactions I have not heard of it. 

Some years ago the New Orleans Cotton Exchange adopted 
the Government grades or standards of cotton; and it also 
adopted—in fact it had used it for a long time—the system of 
conimercial differences in the value of the cotton tendered ia 
settlement of these contracts. The great trouble in New York 
seems to have been that the Government standards or grades 
were not adopted, but arbitrary grades, which the New York 
Cotton Exchange said should be the grades, were acted upon; 
and when settlements were made between the cotton actually 
tendered and the middling which was the basis grade, instead 
of settling by the commercial differences in the spot-cotton 
market the settlement was made upon fixed differences be- 
tween the value of the cotton tendered and the value of the 
basis grade. Undoubtedly very great wrongs resulted from 
that system, wrongs which, in my judgment, sir, it is the duty 
of Congress to correct. I sincerely hope Congress is going to 
correct those eyils. I shall lend my voice and my vote io 
correct them. But, sir, I contend that if we have a proper 
future contract for the great commodity known as cotton, a 
eontract properly regulated and properly controlled, it will be 
beneficial to the people of this country, very beneficial to the 
cotton grower, beneficial to the manufacturer, and beneficial 
to the American Nation, because cotton is one of our greatest 
produets. 

The system of dealing in cotton futures grew up about 80 
years ago. Under this system the tremendously valuable cot- 
ton crop has been handled for 30 years. It would not do, sir, to 
break and destroy arbitrarily the system under which this very 
valuable crop has been handled for a third of a century, a sys- 
tem so well known through all the commercial world, and a 
system which, in my judgment, in spite of many evils, has 
caused the cotton grower of the South to receive more money 
and more steady prices than he received before this system 
came into vogue. By the correction of these evils, without 
completely destroying the exchanges, a much greater benefit 
will result to the cotton grower. 

Let me call your attention to one pertinent fact in this con- 
nection. Prior to the adoption of the system of dealing in 
futures the variation in prices was as follows: 

The average yearly range of prices at New Orleans for mid- 
dling cotton during the 30 years prior to the Civil War, when 
there was no future business, and during the 30 years when the 
future business was transacted in both New Orleans and New 
York was as follows: 

From 1831-32 to 1860-61, both inclusive, there was an aver- 
age variation of 4.12 cents per pound. From 1878-79 to 1907-8, 
both inclusive, the average variation was 2.93 cents per pound. 
The excess of average yearly fluctuations during the 30 years 
of the nonfuture period over the 30 years of the future period 
was 1.18 cents per pound, or its equivalent to $5.92 on a 500- 
pound—gross weight—bale. 

The future business as now conducted commenced in New 
Orleans in 1878-79—January 20, 1880—but I have taken in the 
year prior to fill out the 30-year period. 

The widest yearly range of fluctuations in the 30-year period 
from 1831-82 to 1860-61 was 8 cents per pound in the commer- 
pial year 1833-34, equivalent to $40 per 500-pound, gross weight, 
bale, and the widest range in the 30-year period from 1878-79 to 
1007-8 was T% cents per pound, equivalent to $36.56 per 500- 
pound bale. In 2 of the ante bellum years the fluctuation was 
S cents; in 4 of the years, 7 cents and over; in 1 of the years, 
6 cents; in 7 of the years, 4 cents and over; in 6 of the years, 
8 cents and over. In but 10 of the 30 ante bellum years were 
the fluctuations under 3 cents per year. 

During the 30-year future period the fluctuations were 7 cents 
and over in 1 year; 6 cents in 1 year; 4 cents and over in 5 
years; 3 cents and over in 4 years. 


In 19 of the 30 years of the futures period the annual range 
of fluctuations was under 3 cents, and of these 9 were 2 cents 
and under. 

These facts show beyond question that there was a great regu- 
larity of prices during the 30 years since we have been dealing 
in futures than during the 30 years preceding the Civil War, 
when there were no cotton-future transactions. 

Mr. President, I have no objection in the world to the bill as 
it is to be amended, I hope, by the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Georgia; but the bill as presented by the Senator 
from South Carolina, if written into law, would be fatal to the 
cotton industry. That bill provides for a contract for the spe- 
cific delivery of a certain grade of cotton. It is a specific con- 
tract rather than a basis contract. The making of specific con- 
tracts is engaged in at the present time by the people who need 
specific cotton for their business. The manufacturer needs a 
thousand bales of a certain grade, a certain color, a certain 
length, a certain fineness of staple. He goes into the market 
where there are men- dealing in actual spot cotton. He enters 
into a specific contract with a merchant to deliver him a thou- 
sand bales of cotton filling all the requirements that he needs. 
That is what we call a specific contract. 

Now, how is that merchant enabled to enter into that specific 
contract? He has not the cotton in his warehouse. He knows 
that it will be necessary for him to buy that thousand bales of 
cotton in order that he may supply it to his customer. So the 
very moment that he makes a specific contract for 1,000 bales 
of a certain grade of cotton he goes into the future market 
and makes a future contract—the basis contract—for 1,000 
bales, which operates as a hedge and protects him against any 
loss in delivering the actual kind of cotton that he proposed 
to deliver. That kind of a contract is a decided advantage to 
the grower, and why? It makes a greater number of pur- 
chasers, particularly during the season when there would be the 
greatest pressure on the spot markets, unless these forward 
sales had been made, because of the movement of cotton from 
the farms to market during October, November, and December. 
Suppose we pass a law prohibiting any dealing in cotton futures, 
you will then limit the buyers to the men who need the cotton 
for immediate use. There will be nobody else to buy. It will 
only be the people who actually need the cotton in their business 
who will buy. 

Now, do we limit transactions in real estate to people who 
need the real estate in their business? Do we limit transac- 
tions in any of the ordinary occupations and businesses of life 
to the people who need the things in which they deal? Not at 
all. We allow what is called legitimate business speculation. 
We permit speculation in any kind of business. It is done every 
day; it is done all the time; and this future business is simply 
a medium of speculating in cotton. 

Ah, but you tell me that speculation is wrong. I say to you 
that speculation when conducted legitimately is no more wrong 
than insurance, and, like insurance, eliminates gambling. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not all speculation upon either the grain 
or cotton exchanges merely another name for gambling rather 
than any legitimate speculation? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does it not develop, and does it not ap- 
peal simply to the gambling instinct? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; it is no more gambling than it is for 
me to go out here and buy a lot on Sixteenth Street in this 
city, hoping that it is going to go up in value. I have a good 
home; I do not want to live on that lot; I do not propose to 
build a house on it; but I believe it is going up in value, and I 
believe there is a chance for me to make money on it. It is 
no more gambling than it is for me to insure my house for 
$7,000 against loss by fire. When I do that I bet $100 that my 
house is going to burn. The insurance company bets me $7,000 
that my house will not burn. Would anybody say that that is 
gambling? It used to be called gambling in the early days of 
insurance, but people have learned more sense now. They say 
that business 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not this the difference? In the con- 
tracts for the future delivery of cotton you do not expect any 
cotton. You are not really buying cotton at all. You are buying 
an option, and you are settling the difference between what you 
guessed the price would be and what it actually is, without 
any idea whatever of ever taking or receiving the identical 
thing. Is there not a clear distinction between that and a 
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case where the manufacturer wants the cotton for his own 
purposes? N 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator's statement in 
my judgment is entirely incorrect. The cotton future trans- 
action, as I stated before; is a hedge; it Is a legitimate form of 
insurance. Let me state the: proposition again. The cotton 
manufacturer needs ~ thousand bales of spot cotton to convert 
into cloth. He needs it of specifie lengths, specific whiteness, 
and specifie qualities generally. He goes to a merchant and 
says te him, “I want a thousand bales.” The merchant says, 
“All right, Mr. Brown, I will be glad to: sell you a thousand 
bales; I enter your order for it.” If there were no future 


market; that merchant would have to book. the order and buy | 


that cotton as it came into market. He could not tell what it 
was. going to be worth. He could not deal with any certainty 
in it. But under the present circumstances when the seller of 
that cotton is enabled to hedge he makes his: specifie price to 
the manufacturer, and: having specified to the manufacturer that 
he will sell him that thousand bales. specifically at 10 cents a 
pound, the cotton to be actually delivered and cotton Which will 
be delivered, bona fide as any contract can possibly be, that 
merchant goes into the future market and buys a thousand bales 
of middling cotton, pays his 10 cents, to: net us an insurance, to 
act as a hedge to enable him to deliver that cotton at 10 cents. a 
pound, or the difference, as the case may be. He. sells in one 
instance the actual cotton for 10 cents a pound, and buys in 
the other instance, on the future market, the thousand bales. of 
cotton at 10 cents a pound to insure him, and when the insur- 
ance is settled, when the transaction. is. closed, the manu: 
facturer gets his thousand bales: of spot cotton and the other 
transaction is wiped off the books. Can any one say it is not a. 
legitimate piece of business, just as legitimate as any other 
insurance can. be? Beyond question it is. 

Mr: McCUMBER: Mr. President 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from: Louisiana 
yield to: the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I do not question at all the legitimacy of 
the hedging contract that is made by a person who is actually 
buying cotton for future delivery; but I ask the Senator can- 
didiy upon that proposition, Is it not a fact that where there is 
one dollar's worth of cotton purchase for the purpose of hedg- 
ing there are:a thousand dollars’ worth of it bought and sold 
without any iden of ever using one pound of that cotton, but 
merely to settle the differences aceording as the contract price 
may go up or down? That, I know, is the case in dealing in 
wheat, and I want to ask the Senator if it is not also true with 
reference to cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not speak from personal information, 
although I am a cotton raiser. I have no doubt that there are: 
a good many people who gamble in cotton just as they do with 
cards, and just as they do with race horses, and just as they do 
with real estate, and just as they do with wheat, and just as 
they do in every other transaction. There are undoubtedly some 
things done in the cotton-futures business which ought not to be 
done; but my contention is that the main purpose of the busi- 
ness is a proper one, a just one, and we must not destroy the 
patient when we are trying to cure the: disease: Tou would 
make your remedy so severe as to kili the patient. I would not 
like to have that kind of a doetor treating me. I say to the 
Senator and to all who: are here that there have been evils in 
this business, and these evils: must be corrected, and if the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrey adopts: my amendment 
or adopts the amendment offered by the: Senator from Georgia 
these evils will be corrected: 

What are the principal things whieh we are seeking to cor- 
reet? First, the arbitrary grades fixed by the New York Ex- 
change; second, the settling by fixed differences instead of com- 
mercial differences. 

Mr. President and Senators, what harm can there be in mak- 
ing a contract for the future delivery of a commodity? 

Some say when you name one grade and allow them to de- 
liver any one of nine you are not delivering the commodity 
you contract for. I say you are. Let me read you the contract 
of the New Orleans Exchange: 

In consideration of $1 in hand paid, receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, we have this day sold to (or bought 
from) John Smith 50,000 pounds in about 100 square bales. of 
cotton, growth of the United States, deliverable from press or 
presses, railroad depot or depots, in the port of New Orleans, 
between the first and last days of November next, inclusive. 

“The delivery within such time to be at seller's option, in not 
more than two places, upon five days’ notice to the buyer.“ 


Now listen to this clause: 

“The cotton to be of any grade from good ordinary to fair, 
inclusive, and if stained, not below middling; and if tinged, not 
below low middling, at the price of 10 cents (50) per pound 
for middling, with additions or deductions for other grades, 
according to the quotations of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change existing on the sixth (6th) day previous to the day on 
which delivery is due.” 

That shows that we are contracting for any one of those 
grades. We are not contracting for middling. Middling is the 
basis, but it is specifically stated in the contract that you can 
deliver any one of those grades and settle by the commercial 
difference existing in the price of spot cotton in New Orleans 
on the sixth day prior to the settlement. 

“Tt is distinctly understood and agreed that the receiver of 
cotton under this contract shall have the right to refuse all 
bales that contain perished staple and all sandy, dusty, red, or 
gin-cut cotton, dusty cotton being defined under this contract 
as cotton lessened in value more than one-eighth cent per 
pound by reason of dust; sandy cotton being defined under this 
contract as cotton containing more than 1 per cent of sand. 

“ Wither party shall have the right to call for a margin as the 


| variations of the market for like deliveries may warrant, and 


which margin shall be kept good: 

This contract is made in view of and in all respects subject 
to the rules and conditions established by the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange and in full accordance with rule 55 of said 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

For the purposes of this contract, Westwego and Southport 
are not included as places of delivery. 

“To Joxxs & Co.” 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p- m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 27, 
1914, at 12 o'clock. meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trrunspar, March 26, 1914. 


The House met at II o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We would approach Tliee, our Father in heaven, with open 
hearts, praying for more light to guide, more strength to sus- 
tain, more courage to do the right as it appears to us moment 
by moment, that we may harmonize our acts with all that is 
purest, noblest, best in us, leaying the results to Thee, who doeth 
all things well. 

Out of the twilight of the t, 
We move to a diviner Tight : 

For nothing that is wrong can: last, 
Nothing’s immortal but the right. 

For Thou art God. Thy will be done. Amen. 

— — Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILD. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I call up the conference 

report on the bill (H. R. 13612) making appropriations to sup» 


ply’ urgent deficiencies: in appropriations for the fiscal year 


1914, and for prior years, and for other purposes; and I ask 
unanimous: consent that the statement of the House conferees 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls- up 
the conference report on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
and asks unanimous: consent that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, T object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois: objects. The 
Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 


CONFERENCE: REPORT (No. 488). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13612) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, Having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4; 5, 6, 7, 8, 29, 39; 42, and 43. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9; 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
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19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 44. 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, and 57, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“To reimburse the appropriations for transportation, sub- 
sistence, and medical supplies of the Army, amounts expended 
for relief of destitute American citizens in Mexico, including 
transportation to their homes in the United States, $40,152.47”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “$20,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of 
the sum first named in said amendment insert the sum 
“$3,668.75; and in lieu of the sam last named in said amend- 
ment insert the sum ‘ $13,668.75”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert the sum “ $14,675 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: On page 27 of 
the bill, in line 16, strike out the sum “$6.89” and insert in 
lieu thereof the sum “$6.80”; and in line 18 strike out the 
sum “ $64,925” and insert in lieu thereof the sum “ $64,925.09"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreament to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “opening” in line 5 of said amendment insert the words 
“under the direction of the governor of the Panama Canal”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “construction” in line 4 of said amendment insert the 
words “but not later than June 30, 1916”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Jonn J. FITZGERALD, 
C. L. BARTLETT, 
F. H. GULETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

N. P. BRYAN, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13612) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiseal 
year 1914 and for prior years, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report as to each of 
the amendments of the Senate, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: Appropriates $40,152.47 to reimburse 
certain Army appropriations for relief of destitute American 
citizens in Mexico, including transportation to their homes in 
the United States. 

On amendment No. 2: Strikes out the appropriation of $11,- 
709.69, proposed by the Senate, for payment to Samuel Butter 
& Co 


On amendment No. 3: Appropriates $49,455, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $74,182.50, as proposed by the Senate, for 
distinctive paper for United States securities. 

On amendment No, 4: Strikes out the appropriation of $17,000, 
proposed by the Senate, for repairs and alterations to the old 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing Building. 

On amendment No, 5: Strikes out the appropriation of $14,000, 
proposed by the Senate, for changes and alterations in the 
Treasury Building. z 


On amendments Nos. 6, 7, and 8, relating to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing: Strikes out the increase of $118,075 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 9: Appropriates $11,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for maintenance of marine hospitals. 

On amendment No. 10: Appropriates $38,240, as proposed by 
the Senate, for the Life-Saving Service. 

On amendments Nos. 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, relating 
to the District of Columbia: Inserts the provision, proposed by 
the Senate, prohibiting the employment of legal services out of 
the appropriation for the valuation of public utilities; appro- 
priates $5,450.40 to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for 
the militia; provides for three inspectors under the act to regu- 
late the hours of employment of females; and appropriates 
$183.20 to reimburse James F. Oyster on account of costs in a 
suit against him as president of the board of education. 

On amendments Nos. 19 and 20; Appropriates $9,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the Marion Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 

On amendment No. 21: Appropriates $500,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for transportation and care of interned Mexican 
soldiers and military refugees. 

On amendments Nos, 22, 23, and 24, relating to the Navy De- 
partment: Appropriates $5,000 for payment to the Port Graham 
Coal Co., of Alaska; $401.90 to pay certain claims adjusted and 
determined by the Nayy Department; and provides for four 
additional clerks for the remainder of the fiscal year for the 
Naval Militia Office. 

On amendment No. 25: Authorizes the expenditure of $20,000 
instead of $30,000, as proposed by the Senate, out of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for 1913 for contingent 
expenses of land offices, during the current fiscal year. 

On amendments Nos. 26 and 27: Authorizes the rental of 
rooms for the United States courts and judicial officers in New 
York City at $14,675 instead of $18,620 per annum, as proposed“ 
by the Senate, and appropriates $10,000 for furnishing and 
equipping the same. 

On amendment No. 28: Appropriates 875.38, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $65.38, as proposed by the House, to pay 
certain claims adjusted by the Commissioner of Lighthouses. 

On amendment No. 29: Strikes out the appropriation of 
pote proposed by the Senate, for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

stics. è 

On amendments Nos. 80, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, 
relating to the Senate: Makes appropriations to supply certain 
deficiencies in appropriations for expenses of that body. 

On amendments Nos. 39 and 40: Strikes out the appropria- 
tion of $7,500, proposed by the Senate, for payment to John 
Peppers; and appropriates $1,000 for stationery for committees 
and officers of the House. 

On amendment No. 41: Appropriates $5,321.85, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the Botanic Garden. 

On amendments Nos. 42, 43, and 44:-Appropriates $20,000, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $40,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for printing and binding for the Treasury Department; 
$8,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $30,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, for the Department of Labor; and strikes 
out the appropriation of $15,000, proposed by the Senate, for the 
Interior Department. 

On amendments Nos. 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50, relating to 
judgments of the Court of Claims: Appropriates for additional 
judgments certified to Congress after the passage of the bill by 
the House. 

On amendments Nos. 51, 52, 53, and 54, relating to the Panama 
Canal: Authorizes the expenditure of $25,000 for the expenses 
of formally and officially opening the Panama Canal, including 
the compensation of such persons as may be appointed by the 
President to provide for such opening, under the direction of 
the governor of the Panama Canal; inserts the provision, pro- 
posed by the Senate, extending the wage scale in effect prior to 
April 1, 1914, during the period of actual construction, not later 
than June 80, 1916; and inserts the provision, proposed by the 
Senate, authorizing the emp!oyment of an attorney versed in the 
Spanish law and familiar with conditions on the Isthmus in 
connection with the acquisition of privately owned lands in the 
Canal Zone. i 

On amendments Nós. 55, 56, and 57: Appropriates, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the payment of additional audited claims cer- 
tified to Congress after the passage of the bill by the House; 
and makes corrections in the numbering of the sections of the bill. 

Jonn J. FITZGERALD, 
O. L. BARTLETT, 
F. H. GILLETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the rule requires 
the reading of the statement after the report has been read. 
The statement has been printed in the RECORD. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will omit the reading of the 
statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill as agreed upon by the conferees carries 
$10,592,323.54. As it passed the House it carried $9,754,068.59. 
The Senate added to the bill $1,096,753.39. In conference the 
Senate receded from appropriations amounting to $258,498.44. 
The net amount added to the House bill is $838,254.95. Of that 
sum, however, $500,000 is to reimburse appropriations made for 
the various services of the Army in connection with the care of 
Mexican soldiers and military refugees in Texas. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. I should like to ask the gentleman 
in regard to amendment No. 39, the appropriation of $7,500 
proposed by the Senate to be paid to John Peppers, father of 
Irvin S. Pepper, late a Member of this House, which amendment 
was stricken out in conference. I should like to state that when 
this matter came up in the House this amendment went out 
on 2 point of order. The Member who made the point of order 
against it claimed to do so partly on information that he derived 
from somebody in this House, whose name was not given, who 
made the statement that Mr. Peppers was a man in very easy 
circumstances and had no need of this money. I am personally 
convinced from letters which I know to be trustworthy that 
this is not the fact. I may be slightly prejudiced and biased in 
this matter, because the late Mr. Pepper was my friend, my 
chum and intimate associate. I miss his counsel and com- 
radeship at every day of my service here. He passed out dur- 
ing his term of public service, which was full of credit and 
honor. He had not accumulated riches, nor had his fine old 
father, who is now bowed with sorrow and enfeebled in health. 
There are instances of appropriations being made to nephews 
and nieces of Members of Congress, some of these beneficiaries 
being in yery easy circumstances, 

I am not trying to defend the custom of making these appropria- 
tions; but they have been granted to widows the beneficiaries 
of estates running into the millions. I believe that this is a 
thoroughly meritorious case, and I should like to see some way 
by which the appropriation can be made to Mr. Pepper's father. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, upon the information be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations when the urgent defi- 
ciency bill was under consideration, the committee deemed it 
inexpedient to include this item in the bill. When the bill was 
before the House an amendment for that purpose was offered, 
‘and was excluded by the interposition of a point of order. The 
Senate amended the bill by inserting the provision. ‘The mana- 
gers on the part of the House did not believe that the Senate 
was justified in attempting, by an amendment to the bill, to 
incorporate in it a matter peculiarly affecting the House, unless 
there was some indication from the House that it should be 
done. 

Since the bill was under consideration in the Committee on 
Appropriations, however, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Con- 
NOLLY] and other Members of the Iowa delegation have ob- 
tained information additional to what was before the com- 
mittee when the bill was under consideration. ‘The action on 
this item in this bill does not foreclose the matter. There will 
be a general deficiency bill before the end of this session, and 
when that is under consideration an opportunity will be af- 
forded to present the information that has been obtained by 
these gentlemen respecting the situation of Mr. Peppers, so 
that a House may have an opportunity to pass upon the 
question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman has finished 
his statement about that item, I desire to ask him about two 
other items in the bill; one, amendment 52, which relates to 
the Panama Canal opening, and the other, amendment 21, which 
earries $500,000 for the internment of Mexican soldiers and 
military refugees. I should like to ask the gentleman about 
those two items, which are agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Amendment 21, relative to the Mexican 
refugees, relates to this situation: We have in our custody 
some 6,000 men, women, and children who have come from 
Mexico into Texas. Under a provision of The Hague conven- 
tion, if I recall correctly, the United States assumes the care 
of these persons. We can not surrender them to the Mexican 
Government and we can not turn them loose. Under the con- 
vention we are required to feed and maintain them. At the 
present rate it will take at least $500,000 up until the 30th of 


June. If there are additions to the number of persons coming 
into our custody, an additional amount will be required. 

Mr. BUTLER. We may have half the population of Mexico 
over here yet. 

Mr. MANN. Here are 6,000 of these Mexicans, and if it 
takes $500,000 to feed them for three months, that is at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a year. ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; we haye had them for some time. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; they came over last January. 

Mr. MANN. For how long a time does this take care of them? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. BuU- 
CHANAN] makes the point of no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. MANN. I am sorry to see this filibustering going on. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and ten members present; 
not a quorum. 
a8 FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 

ouse. ` 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. . — 

The Clerk called the roll, and the Zollowing Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Adair Davis Korbly Roberts, Ney. 
Aiken Donovan L'Engle Hocker? 
Ainey gan Lever Rupley 
Ashbrook Edmonds Loft Shackleford 
Barehfeld Evans e Sisson 
Bartholdt Fordney McCletian Smith, Md. 
Blackmon ard ‘oy Smith, N. X. 
Brown, W. Va. Gardner McGuire, Okla. Stanley 
Brumba lass Maher Stone 
Buchanan, Tex. Godwin, N, C. Manahan Sumners 
Bulkley Goodwin, Ark. rt in Sutherland 
Burke, Pa. rdon Merritt Switzer 
Burke, S. Dak. Hammond etz Talbott, Md. 
Burnett efin Moon Taylor, Ala, 
Byrnes, 8. C. 0 Moss, Ind. ‘Thacher 

idler Howard Oldfiela Towner 

lin Hoxworth Porter Wallin 
8 Fushen, W. Va. z no 42 N. K 

acoway eilly, Conn. s0; T. 
Covington Johnson, S. C. Ric 5 55 
risp Jones Riordan 
op Kent Roberts, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-seven Members 
have answered to their names—a quorum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] has consumed 10 minutes of his hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, when interrupted by the 
point of no quorum I had concluded my explanation of the first 
item about which the gentleman from Illinois had interro- 
gated me. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion about that item. For how long a time is the half million 
dollars to provide for these Mexican citizens? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For the balance of the fiscal year—until 
June 30, 1914. 

Mr. MANN. I stated a while ago that that would be at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a year. The gentleman from New York said 
it covered more than between now and the 30th of June. How 
much of the $500,000 has been expended? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Up to the present time, my recollection 
is, about $240,000. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we get 50,000 Mexican citizens into the 
United States; how long are we to take care of them out of the 
General Treasury? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As long as we are required to do it by 
international obligations. I am not a prophet nor the son of 
a prophet, and I am unable to answer the question. The only 
question involved, as far as the managers on the part of the 
House were concerned, is the necessity at the present time for 
this money, and we did not attempt to speculate in regard to 
the future. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me that if there is any international 
policy to which we are obliged to conform, we ought to have 
some idea of what it is going to cost us. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nobody can tell. It depends entirely 
upon the number of Mexican soldiers, military refugees, that we 
may have in our custody and how long we shail be required to 
keep them in custody. I know of no one that is in possession of 
knowledge sufficient to give any accurate or definite information. 
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Mr. MANN. I would like to know what the international 
obligation is which requires us, if we should have 100,000 Mexi- 
ean citizens on our soil, which is not unlikely, to spend fifteen 
or sixteen million dollars to take care of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not impossible that we might haye 
the whole Mexican citizenship, but I hope not. 

Mr. MANN. There is no certainty that we will not, but I 
want to know what the international obligation is. 

Mr: FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the agreement and 
convention agreed to by the United States when it adopted the 
articles of The Hague conference, the law of nations, and the 
laws of humanity, it is the duty of the United States to take 
care of and provide for, to disarm and intern and sustain the 
military refuges of a foreign governmeft or people who are at 
war and come into our borders from Mexico, so long as we 
remain neutral. The United States, like any other neutral coun- 
try, could have refused to permit these representatives of the 
army, the attendants, such as cooks and women who are in the 
camp for that purpose, and all those who are recognized by the 
War Department as military refugees to enter the territory and 
permit them to be arrested or imprisoned by the insurgents. 

But the United States Government and those representing it 
did not see proper to do that. The laws of humanity would not 
have justified the United States Army or the President or the 
Government of the United States in turning these fleeing sol- 
diers, and the women and children accompanying them, who 
fled from this battle, on or about January 31, across our 
borders, pursued by insurgents or constitutionalists or what- 
ever you may call that band of warriors, or whatever they 
may be. We could have stopped them at our own border and 
refused to permit them to enter, in accordance with the laws 
of neutrality, but the laws of nations and the laws of humanity 
would not and ought not to consent to that. Then when they 
reached our neutral territory it became our duty under The 
Hague conference to do this. I desire now to read what our 
obligations are under that convention: ` 

ARTICLE 11. 
r on its territory troops belonging to 
9 — FCC them, as far oe 8 mpn dis- 
tance from the theater of war. 

It may keep them in camps and eyen confine them in fortresses or 

in places set apart for this purpose. 


It shall decide whether officers can be left at liberty on giving their 
parole not to leave the neutral territory without permission. 


ARTICLE 12, 


In the. absence of a special convention to the contrary, the neutral 
power shall supply the interned with the food, clothing, and relief 
required by humanity. 

At the conclusion of peace the expense caused by the internment 
shall be made good. 

ARTICLE 12. 


A neutral power which receives escaped prisoners of war shall leave 
them at liberty. allows them to remain in its territory, it may 
assign them a place of residence. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In one moment. Before I yield permit me 
to say that I haye read from those articles of The Hague con- 
ference which haye been ratified and accepted by the United 
States, by ratification in the Senate, since 1910. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Georgia if there is no limitation to the number of people 
we are obliged under the treaty to provide for? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The limitation is to the officers and men 
and those who are designated as military refugees. It does 
not mean any citizen of Mexico or any constitutionalist, so 
called. It means those who are engaged in battle or in war, the 
members of the army of either party. If they enter upon the 
neutral territory of the United States it becomes our duty, when 
we permit them to do so, not to enable them to return to the 
Government to which they belong, because that would be violat- 
ing the laws of neutrality; that would be aiding the Govern- 
ment whose soldiers were on our territory; but we are com- 
pelled to do one of two things. We must refuse absolutely to 
permit them to enter our territory—by force, if necessary—or, 
if we permit them to enter our territory, we must comply with 
our treaty obligations and the laws of humanity and take 
care of them by supplying them with the necessary food and 
shelter; and in order that they may not return to their Govern- 
ment again and engage in war with the other Government it 
becomes our duty to secure their presence until the war is over, 
or until we can secure some means of consent by which they 
will be returned, and not be again used in warfare. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That applies also to 
women and children. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Les. 


Mr. MADDEN. Is any expense we incur on that account re- 
imbursable? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the language of the agreement. 
At the conclusion of peace, article 12 says the expenses caused 
by the internment shall be made good. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the convention 
which the gentleman speaks of, and am somewhat familiar with 
it, but have we not there in our possession now citizens of 
Mexico who are not engaged in war? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I will give the gentleman 
what we have. Gen. Aleshire furnished information to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate and said that we 
have at San Diego, Cal., since December 31, 1913, 426 officers 
and enlisted men, At Fort Bliss, since January 21 of this year, 
following the fight on that date, there are 3,180 enlisted men. 
There are 426 officers and 1,256 women and 554 children. At 
Fort McIntosh there are 7 officers and 30 enlisted men, making 
a total we haye in those three camps of 5,879 up to the present 
time who have been there since December 31 and January 31. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize the burden we have assumed in fol- 
lowing this course, but there was no other course open to the 
United States except to follow laws which the nations of the 
earth have accepted and agreed to in the interest of humanity. 
An instance of that can be given during the Franco-Prussian 
War, when a number of French soldiers fleecing from battle 
escaped into Switzerland. The Swiss Government did not 
undertake to force them to return and meet the Germans and 
suffer imprisonment, death, or wounds in battle, but it dis- 
armed them. The Swiss Government interned them. It kept 
them until the end of the war, when peace was ratified; and it 
is presumed, and it is true, that the French Government made 
good the expenses incurred by the Swiss Government in that 
particular. I bave undertaken to give the House all informa- 
tion with reference to the fact—— 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, without reading further at 
this time, I shall incorporate into my remarks an extract from 
Moore's Digest of International Law upon the subject of the 
internment of fugitive troops, which, in addition to The Hague 
convention to which I have already called attention, will demon- 
strate clearly to the country that this Government is simply 
pursuing its duty and obligations, and no matter what the 
burden on the United States Government may be, it can do 
nothing else except to conform to its obligations and to the laws 
of humanity in this particular. I quote: 

INTERNMENT OF FUGITIVE TROOPS. 


Although a neutral must not lend his territory for purposes of war, 
he may receive a beaten army or individual fugitives, provided he 
disarms them and does not allow them again to en age in the war. 


of geaen might both 
un 


When belligerent troops, in order to escape the other beHigerent, 
take refuge in neutral territory, if they do not lay down their. arms 
they should be compelled to do so by the neutral sovereign, In such 
case they are AA an a by the law of nations from the opposing bellig- 

This, it is true, is contested hy Bynkershoek. But ynker- 
is not apporta hy the practice of nations. Some writers on 
Den law maintain the sounder doctrine, that when the flying enemy 

s entered neutral territory he. is placed immediately under the pro- 
tection of the neutral power, and that there is no exception to the rule 
that every voluntary entrance into neutral territory, with hostile pur- 
ere is absolutely unlawful. The Government of the United States 

as invariably claimed the absolute inviolatlon of neutral territory.” 


ARTICLE 57. 


A neutral State which receives in its territory troops belonging to 
the belligerent armies shall intern them, as far ‘as possible, at a dis- 
tance from the theater of war. 

“It can keep them in camps, and eyen confine them in fortresses or 
locations assi; for this ped ea 
ecide whether officers may be left at Hberty on givin: 
role that they will not leave the neutral territory withou 
autho: tion. 

ARTICLE 53, 

“Failing a 2 convention, the neutral State shall supply the 
interned with the food, clothing, and relief required by humanity. 

“ At the conclusion of peace, the expenses ca by the internment 
shall be made good, 

ARTICLE 80. 

“A neutral State may authorize the 
of wounded or sick be to the be armies, on condition 
that the trains br shall Se A neither combatants nor war 
material In such a case, the neutral State is bound to adopt such 
measures of safety and control as may be necessary for the purpose. 

an sick brought under these conditions into neutral ter- 
ritory by one of the belligerents, and belonging to the hostile party, 


beter through its territory 
ligerent 
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must be panies by the neutral State, so as to insure their not taking 
part again in the military operations. The same duty shall devolve 
on the neutral State with regard to wounded or sick of the other army 
who may be committed to its care. 

ARTICLE. 60. 

“The Geneva convention applies to sick and wounded interned in 
neutral territory.” 

Convention respecting the laws and customs of war on land, signed 
at the Hague, July 29, 1899, annex, regulations, section 4, on the 
Internment of Belllgerents and the Care of the Wounded in Neutral 
Countries (32 Stat., 11, 1824). 

It may be that we will not be recompensed for this great ex- 
penditure of public money; but there are a great many things 
for which we have to spend money in order to enable us to per- 
form our duties as an international power. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. For a brief one. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. How long must we care for these 
soldiers, these refugees? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Until peace is decmred, is the obligation 
under The Hague convention and under the law of nations. 

There is one other matter I desire to call attention to in this 
conference report, and it is in reference to the Panama Canal. 
This conference report carries a Senate amendment, permitting 
the President to appoint and pay $25,000 out of the sum appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the canal in order that certain 
people may be appointed commissioners to aid in celebrating the 
opening of the canal. That could not be done out of the money 
now appropriated except by special legislation, authorizing the 
President, and that is upon this bill. For myself, I do not agree 
that we should appropriate 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. For a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The question I want to 
ask the gentleman is whether the United States was going to 
take any part in the celebration of the opening of the canal? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can not tell the gentleman; I do not 
know. This is for the opening of the Panama Canal at Panama 
and not in California—not for that celebration. Now, I do not 
believe that the money ought to be used for that purpose—to 
provide jobs for those who are about to go out of office, to create 
a new office and pay them for that purpose; nor do I agree it 
would be good policy that this amendment, as it does, should 
repeal the wholesome general law which provides, in case Army 
or Naval officers are appointed to perform some additional sery- 
ice, that they shall receive this addition to the pay that they 
receive as such officers. It has been the policy of this Govern- 
ment almost from its foundation, whenever our military or naval 
officers are called upon to perform any other duty, it should be 
without any addition to their pay as such officers. This was 
done to prevent these officers from seeking these appointments. 
This provision contrayenes this wholesome policy of our Goy- 
ernment. I do not propose to suggest anything else in refer- 
ence to this amendment. I simply voice my own sentiments 
about it. Doubtless the President has good reason for it, and I 
do not question it; but, so far as I am concerned, I am unwill- 
ing to permit this extraordinary provision of law to be incor- 
porated into this bill without calling attention to it and voicing 
my objection to it. The following letter will explain why it was 
incorporated here: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1914, 
Hon, THONAS 8. MARTIN, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: In accordance with the authority given me by the 
Panama Canal act, I have issued an Executive order doing away with 
the Isthmian Cana! Commission and establishing the permanent govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone under a governor, to take effect April 1, 1914. 

As a result of this action the services of several members of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission will no longer be needed, and they will 
therefore discontinue their official connection with the Panama Canal. 

F feel that after the able work done on the Isthmus by the Isthmian 
Canal Commisgion these members should have some official connection 
with the formal opening of the Panama Canal, which was directed under 
the Panama Canal act and which is set for approximately the first of 
next year. In order to cover this matter it been suggested that 
these gentlemen might be appointed to a cin oan ion, which 
should, under the governor, have cha of and be present at the formal 
opening of the canal, such commission to serve for a compensation 
which would be set by me. In order that these gentlemen may have 
their formal service with the Panama Canal continuous it is desired 
that I be authorized to announce the commission at an early date, and, 
if practicable, before the abolition of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
I would therefore suggest the advisability of adding to the urgent de- 
ficiency bill a clause which will give me the necessar; 8 it bein 
noted that the Comptroller of the Treasury has ruled that have no 
the authority to make payment to such a com on under existing 
appropriations. The clause referred to is as follows: 

‘Yor the purpose of paying the bo haa of formally and officially 
opening the Panama Canal, as provided in section 4 of the Panama 
Cana! act, including the compensation of such persons as may be a 
pointed by the President to provide for such opening, the President 15 
authori to use, out of the moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 


priated for the construction, completion, operation, or maintenance of 


g 


the Panama Canal, the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. The appointment of persons In the eee and naval sery- 


ice of the United States is hereby expressly authori Provided, That 
if any person so appointed sball be employed in either the military or 
naval service of the United States, the amount of compensation fixed 
by the President under this resolution shall be in addition to the 
official salary paid to such person,” 
Very truly, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, the provision to which the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTEETT] refers authorizes the 
President to appoint certain persons, and permits the payment of 
$25,000 in connection with the celebration of the.opening of the 
Panama Canal. On the ist of April, next Wednesday, the 
permanent organization under the Panama act goes into effect. 
The purpose of this provision is to enable the President to 
appoint those men who have been intimately identified with 
the construction of the canal to participate officially in its 
opening. It was believed that those who had so long served on 
the zone in the work of construction of the canal should be 
thus recognized and permitted to participate in that opening. 
While I agree very much with what the gentleman from Georgia 
has said, under the circumstances and taking into account exist- 
ing conditions, it seems to me proper that these men should be 
permitted in an official manner to be identified in the opening 
of this wonderful work to which they have given so much energy 
and talent, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For what purpose? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to make a few remarks. 
Can the gentleman yield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr, MANN. I desire to ask the gentleman as to Senate 
3 52, in reference to the formal opening of the Panama 

nal. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have just explained that—while the 
gentleman was occupied. 

Mr. MANN. There was so much confusion I did not hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was to permit the President—I will 
repeat it—to appoint the men who have been identified with 
this undertaking to have charge of the opening, as they go out 
of office on the Ist of April. 

Mr. MANN. Did the committee take into consideration at 
all the desirability or the possibility of the Congress of the 
United States being officially represented at the time of the 
formal opening of the canal? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was not before the committee at 
the time; but some provision may be made later. There was 
no suggestion made. This was upon the request of the Presi- 
dent, who explained the situation; and it seemed to be the 
unanimous agreement that some provision should be made, 

Mr. MANN. Did the committee take into consideration, also, 
the question as to whether the British Parliament would be 
formally represented at the formal opening of the Panama 
Canal, since they claim they own it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the committee devoted itself strictly 
to public business. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Spedker, I desire to ask permission to 
extend my remarks by including certain authorities, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Rrecorp—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. And to print a letter from the President 
on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Can not the gentleman make 
it 10 minutes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think I have it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, amendments num- 
bered 29 and 44, providing for the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is one of its bureaus, have 
reduced the amounts appropriated. Amendment numbered 29 
was for the purpose, as I sought, to get an appropriation bere 
of $28,000 for the continuation of the research work in relation 
to industrial accidents and industrial diseases, to find the causes 
and remedies for them. The House withheld its consent to the 
appropriation. The Senate amended it by putting in $5,000, 
which was $23,000 less than asked for for this purpose. I suc- 
eéeded, or we succeeded, rather, in securing an amendment iv 
the House increasing from $3,000 to $30,000 the appropriation 
for printing for which the department had asked $8,000, 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics had asked for $28,000, mak- 
ing $36,000 in all, for the printing of the reports that have 
been compiled there and that ought at some time or other be pub- 
lished, or else they ought to put that bureau out of business 
altogether. There is no use to have the work done and then 
not have the reports of it published. The item was $30,000, 
and it was reduced to $8,000, thereby practically cutting out the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics altogether. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say this, that the House put itself 
in an absurd position as to this amendment for the $29,000 for 
the continuation of this research work as to diseases and acci- 
dents when, a few days ago, it appropriated $600,000 for hog 
cholera and refused. $29,000 for diseases and accidents for 
humankind. It has an opportunity to-day to redeem itself 
from that ridiculous position that the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee has put it in by misleading argument, stat- 
ing that this was not needed and that the law was being vio- 
lated, and so forth, which is not true. Now, if the Members 
of this House see fit to let themselyes go on record as refusing 
this small amount of money for the continuation of this work, 
Jet them vote for the conference report and it will put them in 
that position. 

If it desires to show that it has some sympathy with the 
laboring people of this country, whose lives are at the mercy 
of industrial diseases and accidents, it should vote against 
this motion to agree to the conference report. I believe if the 
Members of this House knew just what they were voting on, 
those amendments would have been put in here.. Of course, 
I did not expect any effort to be made to retain the $30,000, 
and I am not at all surprised that that amendment was not 
only disagreed to in the Senate but that there was a disagree- 
ment as to the $5,000, which the Senate put in for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It seems to me that that substantiates 
about everything I have said in regard to the matter as to the 
attitude of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
as to matters concerning labor. 

Now, I hope this Congress, the Democrats at least, will not 
permit themselves to be put in such an attitude against labor. 
Some of us labor fellows have been feeling that through the 
Democratic Party we could hope to get some relief that had 
been denied while the Republican Party was in power. Now 
here is to a certain extent a test in regard to the matter. What 
are you going to do? The Republicans since they have gotten 
into the minority seem to have seen the errors of their ways, 
and have been voting on labor questions as they should vote 
as representatives of the people of this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BucHANAN] has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, on a previous occasion 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] used much of 
the argument which he has just made and which I propose to 
demonstrate, when there is ample opportunity, is fully without 
justification. I have made no statements that were not ac- 
curate in connection with any of the appropriation bills. I 
do not parade my friendliness with labor as my sole political 
asset as some other gentlemen seem to do. 

This bill carries the March pay rolls for the labor on the 
Panama Canal. It contains a provision, of which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has no knowledge, but which I was instru- 
mental in framing and haying put into this bill, to prevent the 
reduction of the compensation of the labor on the Panama Canal 
on the ist of April. There is more in this bill of real benefit 
to labor than the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] has 
yet ascertained, There were two amendments put in here by 
the Senate. One reduced an appropriation made by the House 
from $30,000 to $8,000. for printing. The Department of Labor 
estimated for only $8,000. There was no estimate for $30,000, 
and the Senate declined to permit gentlemen, by making the 
character of statements that have been made in support of it, 
to have money appropriated that the department had not even 
asked, in accordance with the law, to be given. 

The other item was to increase the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The committee did not recommend 
it in the House. It was shown that the bureau was clearly 
violating the law in the manner in which it was expending this 
appropriation. The House declined to increase the appropria- 
tion, and in the adjustment of the differences upon this bill 
this amendment was not agreed to. I am convinced that this 


conference report does what should be done, and I hope it will 
be agreed to by the House. 

I now move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 


ference report. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 


and nays. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 


this on the previous question? 


The SPEAKER. This is on agreeing to the conference report. 
The previous question has been ordered. The gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. Bucwanan] asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 209, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 68, as follows: 


Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken 


Alexander 
All 


Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Bruckner 
Burgess 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Calder 
Callaway 
ntor 


rg the gn 


Barchfeld 
Barkley 


Barton 
Bathrick 
Bell, Cal. 
Borchers 
Brodbeck 
Browne, Wis, 
Browning 


Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 
Burke, Wis. 


‘asey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
urch 
Clayton 

Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, Iowa 
Cooper 
Cramton 


Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Dunn 


Fields 
FitzHenry 


YEAS—153. 
Deitrick Helm 
Dickinson Holland 
Dies Houston 
Dixon Hughes, Ga. 
Donohoe Hull 
Dooling Humphrey, Wash. 
Doughton Humphreys, 
Driscoll Igoe 
Dupré Johnson, S. C. 
Eagan Kahn 
Edwards Kennedy, Conn, 
Estopinal Kindel 
Fairchild Kinkead, N. J. 
Feison Kitchin 
Fergusson Lee. Ga. 
Finley Lesher 
Fitzgerald Lever 
Flood, Va. Levy 
Gard Linthicum 
Garner Lobeck 
Garrett, Tenn, MeCoy 
Gerry Maguire, Nebr. 
Gillett Mann 
sittins iller 
odwin, N. C. Mondell 
Goeke Montague 
Goldfogle Moore 
Good Morrison 
Gordon O’Brien 
Goulden O'Hair 
Green, Iowa O'Leary 
riest Padgett 
Griffin N. C. 
Guernsey rk 
Hamiil Patten, N. Y. 
Hammond Payne 
Hardwick Peters, Mass. 
art Peters, Me 
Hay Platt 
NATS— 209. 
Floyd, Ark. Langley 
Foster Lazaro 
Fowler Lee, Pa. 

n Lenroot 
Frear Lewis, Md 
French Lewis, Pa 
Gallagher eb 
Gardner Lindbergh 
George uist 
Gilmore Liloy 
Gorman Logue 
Graham, III Lon n 
Graham, Pa. McAndrews 
Gray McDermott 
Greene, Mass. McGilicudd 
Greene, Vt. eGuire, 

rege McKellar 
Gudger McKenzie 
Hamilton, Mich. McLaughlin 
Hamilton, N.Y. MacDonald 
Hamlin Mahan 
Harrison Maher 
Haugen anahan 
Hawley Mapes 
Hayden Abeba f 

a organ, La. 
Helgesen Morgan, Okla 
Helvering Morin 
Henry Moss, W. Va. è 
Hensley Mott 
Hill Murdock 
Hinds Murray, Mass. 
Hinebaugh Murray, Okla 
Hulings Neeley, Kans. 
Jobnson, Ky. Neely, W. Va 
Johnson, Utah Nelson 
Johnson, Wash. Nolan, J. I 
Keating Norton 
Keister O’Shaunessy 
Kelley, Mich. Paige, Mass. 
Kelly, Pa almer 
Kennedy, Iowa Parker 
Kennedy, I Patton, Pa. 
Kettner Peterson 
Key, Ohio Phelan 

ess, Pa. Plumley 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Pou 
Kirkpatrick Powers 
Knowland, J. R. uin 
Konop agsdale 
Laffert Raker 
La Follette Reed 
Langham Reilly, Wis. 


Post 
Rainey 
Rauch 
Rothermel 
Rubey 


kman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Talcott, N. Y. 


Sloan 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 


Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, N. H. 


Stout 
Stringer 
Sutherland 
Taggart 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Temple 


Teat 
ompson, a. 
Thomson, III. 
Treadway 
Vaughan 
Vollmer 
Volstead 
Walters 
Weaver 
Wiliams 
Willis 

Wingo 
Woodruff 

Ww 


oods 
Young, N. Dak. 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—2, 


Kreider Madden 
NOT VOTING—68, 

Ainey €risp Jones Richardson 
Ashbrook Cullop Kent Riordan 
Bartholdt Doremus Korbly Roberts, Nev. 
Blackmon Edmonds L'Engle Saunders 
Brown, W. Va. Evans Loft Scott 
Brumbaugh Fordney McClellan Sims 
Buchanan, Tex. Garrett, Tex, Martin on 
Bulkley Glass Merritt Smith, Md 
Burke, Pa. Goodwin, Ark. Metz th, w 
Burke, S. Dak. Hardy Moon Sumners 
Burnett Heflin Moss. Ind. Switzer 
Byrnes, S. C. Hobson Oglesby Talbott, Md. 
Candler, Miss. Howard Oldfield Taylor, Ala. 
Carlin Howell Porter Thacher 
Clark, Fla. Hoxworth Prouty ‘Towner 
Cline Hughes, W. Va. Rayburn Wallin 
Copley Jacoway Reilly, Conn. Wilson, N. X. 


So the motion to agree to the conference report was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Dave with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Tayor of Alabama with Mr. Huecues of West Virginia. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. Mappen (transferable). 
Mr. Talnorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. Pnourx. 

Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

Mr. Stus with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. Sisson with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Sarre of Maryland with Mr. Towner. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. PORTER. ’ 

Mr. Harpy with Mr. Forpney. o 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. EDMONDS. $ 
Mr. CarLIN with Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. BURKE of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Burnerr with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. Hurtux with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I find I have a general pair 
with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK. I voted “no.” 
I wish to change my vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Kremer, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the bells do not ring in my 
office, and I did not hear the bell in time to get here to vote. 
I am on the Committee on Enrolled Bills and the bell does not 
work there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within. the rule. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I ask unanimous consent to vote, on ac- 
eount of the fact that the bells do not ring in the room of the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. I would like to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to have the gentle- 
man yote any way he pleases, but the rule has to be enforced. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I came in just too late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that the name 
of the gentleman from Maine, Mr. HIxps, was called on the 
second roll call. I heard him vote on the first roll call. 

The SPEAKER. “The Chair thinks he ought to be allowed 
to vote. 

Mr. MANN. He voted. 

Mr. KAHN. He did vote. 

Mr. GARDNER. He was standing right there [indicating] 
when he yoted. 

The SPEAKER. He will be recorded as voting. 

Mr. GARDNER. He voted “ no.“ 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Several Members having changed their votes, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are all of these changes that we have just 
witnessed a part of the Rrcorp? Do they go into the RECORD? 
None of this transaction is visible to-morrow, is it? 

The SPEAKER. None of this is visible in the Recorp. It 
simply makes changes in the record of the vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a further insistence 
on the disagreement of the House to the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Is it in order to make a motion 
to et the conferees of the House on any of the amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. After the conferees are appointed. 

An MANN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a preferential 
motion. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois will be given 


his opportunity to make his motion. 

Mr. GARDNER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Would it not be in order to moye to recede 
from further disagreement to a Senate amendment and concur 
in the same? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order to recede from the 
disagreement to the Senate amendment and agree. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to my 
colleague from Minois [Mr. MAnn]—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that that is not 
in order. I wish to state my motion, and then gentlemen can 
get what recognition they are entitled to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
further insist on the disagreement of the House to the Senate 
amendments and asks for a conference. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
conferees of the House be instructed to agree to the Senate 
amendment numbered 29 and disagree to Senate amendment 
numbered 44. y 

The SPEAKER. That is not a preferential motion until the 
conference is ordered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to amendment 29, and agree to the same, I 
make that statement so that my colleague [Mr. BUCHANAN of 
9 F 875 may make the motion, as I do not desire to take his 
place. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
the motion that the House recede from its disagreement to 
amendment 29, relating to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 
29, ang agree to the samè. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

For per diem, in lieu of subsistence of special agents and employees 
while traveling on duty away from their homes and outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. at a rate not to exceed $3 per day, and for their 
transportation, and for employment of experts and temporary assist- 
ance, to be paid at the rate of not exceeding 60 per day, and for travel- 
ing expenses of officers aud employees, 85,000. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amendment just reported and 
agree to the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on further 
insisting upon the disagreement of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 44. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have made the motion to further in- 
sist on the disagreement to all of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but I ask for a separate vote on amend- 
ment 44. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 10, strike out the figures “ $30,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $8,000.” 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's motion? 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a separate vote on further insisting on 
the disagreement of the House to that amendment, and on that 
motion I ask for a division. Let us have a rising vote. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 215, noes none. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. ' 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment striking out the word“ Pep- 
pers,” in line 11, page 38, and inserting the word “ Pepper.” 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I haye the floor. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair has information, which of course 
may not be entirely reliable, that the members of that family, 
except the late Congressman, spell the name P-e-p-p-e-r-s. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I simply move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment numbered 39, and agree 
to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 39: Page $1, after line 20, insert: 

“To pay to John Peppers, father of Irvin S. Pepper, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Iowa, $7,500.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr.Goop] moves 
that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment numbered so agree to the same. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to make 
this statement: 'The House has never extended the granting of 
gratuities to relatives of deceased Members beyond the widow, 
children, or dependent relatives residing with the Member. The 
Committee on Appropriations did not include this amendment 
in the bill because it did not come within any of those cate- 
gories. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any precedent for this? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no precedent on the part of 
the House. I believe that the Senate has gone much further 
than the House. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield two minutes to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the conferees on the part 
of the House did the only thing that they could do as to this 
amendment. It was inserted in the Senate without any re- 
quest from the Committee on Appropriations, and it proposed 
an item relating solely to the matters of the House. In my 
judgment, the conferees could not do otherwise than insist 
upon the Senate receding from that amendment; but what the 
conferees could do under the circumstances and what the House 
itself can do are quite different propositions; and while, in 
my judgmnet, it would not have been proper for the conferees 
to have permitted the Senate, on its own motion, to interfere 
with the management of matters in the House, yet I think the 
House itself is quite justified in agreeing to the amendment, 
although it was inserted by the Senate. My recollection, as 
far as it goes, is that we have always paid this gratuity on 
the death of each Member of the House since I have been here. 
I do not think there has been any exception, and T do not be- 
lieve an exception ought to be made now. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I had not completed what 
I was about to say. When the item was before the Committee 
on Appropriations the information before the committee was to 
the effect that Mr. Pepper's father was residing with some of 
his other children, and that he was not in such cireumstances 
as to call for this gratuity. That statement was made by a 
Member, sitting in his seat on the floor when the bill was 
under consideration. Since that time Members of the House 
representing the State of Towa have been in correspondence with 
persons intimately acquainted with the family of the deceased 
Member, and they have stated that Mr. Peppers is so situated 
as to justify an exception being made in this case, if none had 
ever been made heretofore. It is.a matter which Members must 
determine for themselves. I have no desire to attempt to influ- 
ence the action of any Member. I believe that I have stated the 
situation ag it is. It is for the House to determine whether 
this gratuity shall be extended in this case. As stated by the 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], those representing the 
House in the conference did not feel justified in agreeing to 
the Senate amendment, which peculiarly and intimately affected 
the House and about which the Senate had no right to inter- 
fere. The matter is now before the House to dispose of as it 
may deem proper. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does my colleague remember the case 
of a Member from Rhode Island who at the time of his death 
was a member of the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and he had a dependent sister liv- 
ing with him. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. She was a sister, not a dependent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A dependent sister, a member of his 
household. I know the case to which the gentleman refers. I 
have tried to give the House all the information that will enable 
Members to act intelligently in this case, without expressing any 
opinion as to the wisdom or expediency of action either one way 
or the other. 

Mr, CONNOLLY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 
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Mr. CONNOLLY of Towa. Is it not a fact that these appro- 
priations have been made before? I remember an appropriation 
to pay the nephews and nieces of Senator Allison, and they were 
all people in easy circumstances. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate, as I have already stated, 
has extended the practice much wider than has ever been the 
custom of the House. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, I 
want to say that when this matter was up in the House the gen- 
tleman who made the point of order against the amendment 
stated that he had information from somebody—I haye never 
found out who gaye it—that Mr. Pepper, the father, was a man 
of means, I am thoroughly convinced that this was misin- 
formation, and if any case is justifiable for this customary ap- 
propriation, the Pepper case is one. Mr. Pepper's father is an 
elderly man, just going down the hill of life, a man in quite 
moderate circumstances, enfeebled in health, and broken in 
spirit over the loss of his beloved son, my own dear friend. He 
is not, as was stated on the floor of the House, a man in easy 
circumstances. I have letters establishing that fact; and, as I 
say, if there was ever any justification for this custom, the 
Pepper case is one. There were instances of appropriations by 
the Congress to nephews and nieces of Members who were in 
very comfortable circumstances. I hope that the Members of 
the House who have voted in the past to give appropriations to 
wealthy widows and beneficiaries whose estates ran up into the 
hundreds of thousands will not refuse to do what is simple 
justice in this instance. Congressman Pepper gave his time 
and most honorable career to public service. His talents and 
efforts were devoted to his townsmen, to his State, and to the 
Nation, for which he had a most genuine and abiding affection. 
I hope the House will vote for the amendment and, while this 
custom obtains, not discriminate or make an exception to a case 
such as this, that must appeal to your sense of fairness and the 
spirit of kindly sentiment that actuated the establishment of 
such a custom. [Applause,] 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I want to say to the House that John 
Pepper is a very aged man and a neighbor of mine. I have 
known him for more than half a century. I state without fear 
of successful contradiction that he is a poor man. He is the 
father of our late coHeague, and, as I say, I have known him 
for GO years. I know him to be a man of truth and deserving 
consideration. I ask Members to disabuse their minds of what 
has been said on the floor of the House that he is a man in easy 
circumstances. -I want to emphasize the fact that, he being a 
neighbor of mine, I know his circumstances, and they are as I 
have stated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment 39. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to further insist on the disagreement 
of the House to the balance of the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr, FITZGERALD, Mr. BARTLETT, and Mr. GILLETT. y 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINDEL. I have been accused by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of violating the postal laws in regard to the franking priv- 
ilege. I have my statement written, and it will not take much 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To move to go into. Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union on the river and har- 
bor bill. 

The SPEAKER. But the question of personal privilege takes 
precedence. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask the personal privilege to 
explain, not in anger but in pity, to the Members of the House 
and the public in general, what occasioned the charge of the 
Post Office Department that I had violated the franking privi- 
lege, which I emphatically deny. 

Since my incumbency as a Member of your honorable body 
I have been’ busily engaged, from 12 to 16 hours per day, in 
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working out three distinct, new, and effective parcel-post rate 
graduates. and zone systems, apparently much to the discom- 
fiture of the Post Office Department. In Who's Who“ I am 
recorded not as a Congressman but as a manufacturer and a 
student of transportation of acknowledged ability and renown. 
This, together with my several speeches on the subject of 
parcel-post and express rates that have appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, created a surprising demand upon me for 
my speeches, leaflets, and maps. Not only did I supply my 
constituents but the public generally, which latter was done in 
part through other Congressmen, and all without one cent of 
reward or personal gain; and here I wish to emphasize the fact 
that I am $1,500 worse off now than before I became a Con- 
gressman, in spite of my simple and frugal personal habits. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why does not the gentleman call the Car- 
negie Peace Society to his aid? 

Mr. KINDEL. I do not have to. I will take care of this prop- 
osition myself. [Laughter and applause.] 

If this be treason or violation of the law, then make the most 
of it. [Applause.] 

To show how silly this controversy is, I present the entire 
correspondence in the matter. 

Post Orrien DEPARTMENT, 


THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 10, 1013. 
Hon, Groner J. KINDEL, 


* 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mr. KINDEL: This office is In receipt of a copy of a speech 
delivered by you in the House of Representatives on January 16, 1914, 
on the back of which is a hand-stam imprint, not printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, reading as follows: 

“Every citizen will profit by studying the tables contained In KIx- 
DEL’s speech on express and parcel-post rates. Copies of speech in 
franked envelopes delivered to your address at the rate of: One co 
free; 10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, $1; 1,000 copies, $10; 10, 
copies, 8100. Address, GEORGE J. KINDEL, M. C., Washington, D. C.,“ 
which was mailed, free of ge, in an envel frank, 

In this connection I inclosa a copy of an opinion of Assistant 
Attorney General for the Post Office artment, dated March 9, 1914, 
in which it is held that the addition of the imprint to coples of your 
speech renders them unfrankable under the law. I will therefore thank 
you to give me any information you may have as to the number of 
copies mailed under frank, in order that the postage with which they 
are chargeable may be determined, 

Yours, very truly— 


It has an unreadable signature, but I afterwards found out 
that it was A. M. Dockery, Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
[Laughter.] 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, March 9, 1914. 
THIRD ASSISTANT, 
Division of Classification: 


X have considered your letter of March 4, 1914, submitting pou 
of a speech of Representative GEORGE J, KINDEL, delivered in the House 
of Representatives on January 16, 1914, on the back of which is an 
imprint reading as follows: 

Every citizen will profit by studying the tables contained in KIN- 
DELS speech on express and parcel-post rates. Copies of speech in 
franked envelopes delivered to your address at the rate of 1 copy free; 
10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, $1; 1,000 sopies, $10; 10,000 copies, 
$100. Address Guoncn J. KINDEL, M. C., Washington, B. C. 

This imprint is not a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You ask to be advised whether the imprint is, under the law, a per- 
missible addition to coples of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or parts 
thereof, mailed under frank in parcels not exceeding 4 ounces in weight. 

The law authorizing the franking of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
parts thereof by Members of en is section 5 of the Postal Service 
tara act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. L., 343), which is as fol- 


ows: 

“That from and after the passage of this act the CONGRESSIONAG 
RECORD, or any part thereof, or speeches or reports therein contained, 
shall, under the frank of a Member of Congress, or Delegate, to be writ- 
ten by himself, be carried in the mail free of postage, under such regu- 
lations as the Postmaster General shall prescribe.” 

On December 19, 1913, I advised you that, under me provisions of 
this act, the addition of an index, which did not appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, made to a pamphlet containing speeches delivered 
in the Senate, rendered the matter unmaflable under the frank of a 
Senator. This opinion was in accord with a former opinion of this 
office of November 3, 1905 (4 Ops. A. A. G: P. O. D., p. 1), in which a 
similar ruling was made. 

The addition of the imprint on the back of the 3 submitted 
by you in this case cd gees to me to be a more flagrant violation of 
the letter and the spirit of the act than the added index in the case 
cited, in view of the fact that the index related to the subject matter 
of the speeches Included in the pamphlet, while the matter contained 
in'the stamp is advertising and relates solely to the sale and distribu- 
tion of the pamphlet in this case. You are therefore advised that the 
addition of the imprint renders the pamphlet of Mr. KINDEL'S speech 
unmailable under the act aboye quoted. 

The following appears in the imprint on the speach above referred 
to: “ Coples of speech in franked envelopes delivered to your address at 
the rate of 1 cbhy free; 10 copies, 10 cents; 100 Opies, 1,” ete. 
Apparently, Mr. KIXDEL proposes not only to frank this nnfrankable 
matter in bulk, in direct violation of law, but. to sell to the purchaser 
the right to use the frank in the distribution of the matter by the 
purchaser himself. 

The act of January 12, 1895 (ch. 28, sec. 85, 28 Stat. L., 601, 622), con- 
fers authority for franking 1 5 documents printed by order of Con- 
Kress. This office has deci that two conditions are necessary to 
authorize the franking of matter mentioned therein: - 

111 That wa matter shall be sent or received by one of the designated 
parties; an 
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2. That the matter transmitted shall be a public document printed by 
order of Congress. 

The opinion continues: 

“This statute does not give the right to Congressmen to extend to 
others the privilege of sending public documents printed by order of 
Congress through the mails, but simply gives the right to Congressmen 
themselves to send such documents. is, of course, does not mean 
that the actual mailing of the documents shall be made by the Congress- 
man, but simply that the mailing shall be in truth the sending by the 
Congressman of such matter.” (4 Ops. A. A. G. P. O. D., p. 

Section 494 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, authorizing the send- 
ing of franked matter in bulk to an addressee, who may address and 
mall it, was adopted under authority of the act in question. This 
section authorizes the placing of addresses on such franked matter by 
the addressee only “on behalf of” the Co man whose frank is 
used, and can not be extended so as to le ze such a transaction as 
the one in question, where the privilege itself is being made the sub- 
ject of sale, and the proceeds of which flow to the Congressman whose 
frank is thus being used. Aside from the fact fat none of the pam- 
phlets are subject to frank, in view of the addition of this imprint. as 
explained in the first part of this opinion, even if they were originally 
1 their distribution by a purchaser under the frank would be 

Ly . 

ou are further advised that the advertising features of the imprint 
render the pamphlet unmailable as official correspondence under section 
492 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
The pamphlet is returned to you herewith, 1 
. LAMAR, 


W. 
Assistant Attorney General. 

(Inclosure.) 

On March 12 I called upon the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General and explained that in all I must have sent out 200,000 
pieces of mail, more or less, all of which to a greater or less 
degree must be in violation of the law, if the interpretation and 
finding of the Assistant Attorney General is correct, but that I 
could not agree with him, and until I am tried and found guilty 
by the Supreme Court of the United States I shall not pay any 
attention to his intended threat of intimidation. [Applause.] 
The next day I received the following farcical letter from the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General: [Laughter.] 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 13, 1914. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


Housa of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


imprint, not printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, reading as follows: 
Every citizen will profit by studying the tables contained in KIN- 
DEL'S speech on ress d parcel-post rates. les of h in 


franked envelopes 
free; 10 copies, 10 cents; 100 si —. $1 3 copies, $10; 10, 


charged with the oy. of adminis 
in taking this matter up wit! 


d procure the Beg in. 
able, bu 
e Hability for the postage on the 


A. M. Dockery, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
In reply to it I wrote as follows: 
Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
N March 1h, 1013. 
Hon. A. M. Dockery, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dear Governor: 


I discovered that he had been a governor of some State. 
(Laughter.] 

Your letter of March 13 duly received and noted. 

I have nothing to say in the matter further than what I have already 
stated to you as my opinion and the stand I take in this ense. 

I think that you will recognize the fact that your action in this case 
is proving not 4 short of a boomerang. Such is the opinion of every- 
body with whom I have discussed the matter. 

Yours, very truly, 
Guo. J, KINDEL. 

P. 8.—As far as I am concerned, I consider this incident eects A 


[Laughter and applause.] 

Now, I particularly call attention to the citation by the As- 
sistant Attorney General in the first of these letters, which 
reads: 


This statute does not give the right to Congressmen to extend to 
others the privilege of sending public documents. printed by order of 
Congress through the mails, but simply ces the right to Congressmen 
themselves to send such documents. This, of course, does not mean 
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os gente eee e g . Sy 
the 9 Firs Rags (4 Ops. A. A. G. P D., p. 4.) 

I believe there are few, if any, of my Democratic colleagues 
who did not, like myself, mail out wagon loads of literature 
sent them by the national Democratic campaign committee. I 
frankly confess that this privilege was accorded me before I 
was elected to Congress, and that I unwittingly assisted the 
Democratic Party in what, according to the above quotation, 
was a violation of the law. 

It is only the prejudiced or willfully blind who could construe 
my action as having any purpose other than the minimizing of 
the wholesale demand for my speeches by the thoughtless, with- 
out making a detailed explanation of the fact that every Con- 
gressman must pay for the printing of the speeches that he 
sends out, regardless of the merit of the subject matter or value 
to the general public mterest. 5 

On account of the notoriety given this offense (2) of mine, 
countless newspaper clippings from all parts of the country 
have come under my notice, of which the following is an 
example: 


that the actual mallin. 


[Editorial, New York Sun, March 21, 1914.] 
MR. KINDEL’S “ EQUITABLE AND FAIR TRANSPORTATION “ IDEAS. 

The Post Office Department has made out a bill for $4,000 against 
the Hon. GEORGE JOHN KINDEL, Representative from the first Colorado 
district, for postage on 200,000 copies of a which Mr. KINDEL 
franked through the mail under the title Part of CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp.” Mr. Dockery, the Third Assistant Postmaster General, declares 
that the speech was not printed in the RecorD, and that therefore Mr. 
KINDEL must pay up like other folks for his use of the mails. Mr. 
KIx DEL. is evidently a deep student of the Constitution, the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for he says: + 

“I am answerable to the Supreme Court alone for my actions. 

Mr. KINDEL is a candidate for Senator from Colorado, which ex- 
plalns his enthusiasm for wholesale correspondence, What are his 

mene ney aro officially set forth in autobiography in the 
resslona rectory : 

om Since 1892 has Deen in the courts contesting the discriminative 
freight and express rates which prevail against Colorado; by this 
means was brought into politics. 

“At the late [1912] election he ran as a progressive Democrat in 
the first district of Colorado and received 54,504 votes, running between 
3.000 and 5,000 ahead of the National and State tickets, which proves 
3 that the pons of Colorado are wide awake to the. needs 
of fair an uitable 9 

Because the commercial organizations opposed bjm in his endeavors 
for fair transportation rates he joined the Grangers. whose backing he 
has, and whose interests he will endeavor to champion.” 

If Mr. Dockery is correctly informed, Mr. Kixpev’s notion of equi. 
table“ and “ fair” transportation rates is to get $4,000 worth of postal 
transportation free for his campaign documents, regardless of the origin 
of those precious contributions to knowledge. 

Mr. KINDEL is by trade an upholsterer and mattress maker and reno- 
vator. Perhaps it is from his occupation that he derives his ideas of 
the propriety of stuffing the mails. 

[Prolonged laughter. ] 

The question occurs to me, Why am I thus made the goat when 
obviously others have knowingly committed offenses a hundred- 
fold greater? [Laughter.] See Senate resolution 92, part 61, 
date of March 12, 1914, page 4762, “ Use of United States postal 
frank.” Can it be in retaliation for my hinted-at impeachment 
proceedings against the Postmaster General for incompetency? 
[{ Laughter. ] 

I have asked for the privilege of making these statements not 
only for my own satisfaction and vindication, but also for the 
information and guidance of my esteemed colleagues, [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13811) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor bill, with Mr. ALEXANDER in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 6. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to receive 
from private parties such funds as may be contributed by them to be 
expended in connection with funds appropriated by the United States 
for any authorized work of public improvement of rivers and harbors 
whenever such work and expenditure may be considered by the Chief of 
Engineers as advantageous to the interests of navigation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is a 
member of the committee, and the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I desire to offer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

Mr. MANN. But an amendment is not in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he has instructed 
the Clerk not to report it until the point of order reserved by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD} has been dis- 


posed of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of 
the chairman of the committee whether this section kas been 
carried in the prior river and harbor act? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that it has. It was carried and appeared for the first time in 
the river and harbor bill of 1913. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In identically the same phraseology? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In identically the same phraseology. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to how many instances there are where private parties pro- 
vide funds for river and harbor improvements? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could not answer that offhand, but there 
are quite a number of them. The most of these come in response 
to provisions in the river and harbor bills and are attached as 
conditions to the doing of work upon a project, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does it involve cases where private estab- 
lishments, business concerns, wishing to have some river and 
harbor improvements done contribute to some of the funds pro- 
vided by the National Government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 65, at the end of line 3, by inserting as a separate sec- 
tion the following: 

That section 4 of an act making appropriations for the construc- 
fion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, approved July 5, 1884, is hereby 
repealed." 

ar MANN. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think there is any question about the amendment being in 
order. It is simply to repeal a portion of an act that was 
passed in 1884. 

Mr. MANN. On the contrary, I think there is no question 
that it is not in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask to have the amend- 
ment again reported for the information of the committee? 

785 CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be again re- 
ported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, for in- 
formation, I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk may read 
the section of the act of 1884 which it is proposed to repeal 
by this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the section. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That no tolls or operating charges whatsoever shall be levied 
or collected upon any vessel or vessels, dredges, or other passing water 
craft through any canal or other work for the improvement of naviga- 
tion belonging to the United States; and for the purpose of preserving 
and continuing the use and navigation of said canals, rivers, and other 
public works without interruption, the Secretary of War, upon the ap- 
plication of the chief engineer in charge of sald works, is hereby 
authorized to draw his warrant or requisition from time to time upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the actual expenses of operatin 
and keeping said works in repair, which warrants or requisitions shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any money in the 
Treasu not otherwise approprinted: Provided, however, That an 
itemized statement of said expenses shall accompany the annnal report 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment that it is not in order. It is true that the 
amendment proposes to repeal a section in a former river and 
harbor appropriation act, but that does not make it in order at 
this time. The only jurisdiction that the committee has in 
reference to this bill is the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
This bill comes before the House as a privileged bill, but the 
privilege extends only to the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. Nor would the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, under 
the rules of the House, have jurisdiction of this matter if it 
were introduced as an original bill. The Committee on. Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has jurisdiction of such matter, 
unless it should be tolls upon a canal, in which case the Com- 
mittee on Canals would have jurisdiction. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest to the 
gentleman that this also repeals a permanent appropriation, of 
which the Committee on Appropriations has jurisdiction. 
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Mr. MANN. I did not notice that feature of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman that this amendment is not in order; and I am particu- 
larly interested, because, regardless of the feature of repealing 
the proyision prohibiting the imposition of tolls, this amend- 
ment repeals the permanent appropriation for the maintenance 
and operation of canals in the United States. Under the sec- 
tion of the law proposed to be repealed, there is permanently 
appropriated the money required to operate and maintain these 
canals. My recollection is that it aggregates about $1,250,000 
annually. I believe that the appropriation should be re- 
pealed, and that detailed estimates for this service should be 
annually submitted to Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman believes that it ought to be 
repealed, after looking carefully into it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, it would be unwise to 
provide for its repeal in this way without any provision what- 
ever being made for the submission of annual estimates or any 
provision having been made for carrying on the work during 
the coming fiscal year. The section proposed to be repealed is 
without the limits of jurisdiction conferred on the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, which makes the bill a privileged bill, 
und under repeated rulings I agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] that this particular amendment is not in 
order. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I desire to offer an amendment. I 
thought the Chair told the Clerk to reád. 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill comes to the House a privileged 
bill—no further, however, than it is privileged by the rules. 
The rules confer upon the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
the right to report bills for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. It would hardly be contended this amendment comes 
within the general powers of the committee. The Chair is of 
the opinion that the point of order is well taken, and sustains it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, this section would give 
the Secretary of War authority to receive from private parties 
funds to be used in connection with funds appropriated by the 
Federal Government for river and harbor improvements. This 
brings to my mind the policy which some engineers are follow- 
ing, or the policy they suggest should be followed in the matter 
of harbor improvements, in that in some cases they have refused 
to report favorably where there has been no contribution of 
private funds, on the theory that the Federal Government ought 
not to be asked to bear all expenses, but that private interests 
ought to make liberal contribution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wil the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not authorize the Secretary of War 
to receive contributions unless he is specifically authorized to 
receive them on a particular project, does it? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. That is the general policy which will 
prevail if this section of the bill is adopted. I am not opposing 
it. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to speak briefly of the policy of 
demanding private contributions, not as to the wisdom of accept- 
ing them if they are offered, and in regard to what seems to be a 
difference between the policy pursued by engineers in one part 
of the country and that pursued by engineers in another part 
of the country. I spoke briefly of this the other day when it 
Beemed to me that a favorable report had been made by the 
engineers and favorable action ‘taken by the committee, recom- 
mending an appropriation for a small river, I believe, on the 
coast of New Jersey, where as far as I was able to learn from 
the report and the statements made on the floor respecting it 
the improvement was made largely for local benefit. 

It was said then by some gentlemen who were supporting the 
provision of the bill that it is justifiable and proper for the 
Federal Government to make an appropriation for improve- 
ment of a stream for the purposes of benefiting or convenienc- 
ing a manufacturing plant located thereon; that such appro- 
priation and improvement following it are justifiable because 
they might result in increasing the number of factories on 
that stream, and might give larger opportunity for employment 
of labor. It was said by gentlemen approving the appropria- 
tion that in their opinion these are proper considerations and 
are proper reasons for making Federal appropriations, Now, 
if that policy has been followed by the engineers, or if the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors have looked favorably upon 
recommendations of that kind, then the policy of one engineer 
is different from another, and the attitude of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors with respect to proposed improvements is 
not the same in all cases, There are many harbors in my dis- 
trict, and I have had considerable experience with engineers 
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and with committees of „ I know that some engineers 
refuse to listen to arguments or to yield to demands for favorable 
reports on projects which, in their judgment, are of local in- 
terest only, If in the opinion of these engineers the improve- 
ments requested are for local benefit, the appropriations must 
be refused, The engineers insist that benefits to be derived 
from ‘appropriations must be of a general character, that the 
commerce carried on there or to be developed must be interstate 
in its character, and unless they are so, a favorable report is 
refused and it is impossible for appropriations to be made. I 
find also, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I find also, Mr. Chairman, what seems 
to me to be a difference between the policies pursued in one 
part of the country and another when appropriations are asked 
for the purpose of reimbursing a community or municipality 
for damages to streets or highways on account of harbor im- 
provements. In one case an engineer makes a favorable re- 
port and the committee provides an appropriation; in another 
case, in another part of the country, an engineer reports un- 
favorably on a matter of this kind and our appeal to the com- 
mittee receives no attention. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he can state any such cases of dis- 
crimination as those to which he refers? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir, This bill carries an appro- 
priation for reimbursing some municipality in the State of Ken- 
tucky on account of damages to one of the highways. In my 
city, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. POWERS. I would like for the gentleman to cite that 
instance in Kentucky. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Possibly it is not in Kentucky. I may 
be wrong in naming that State. It is in one of the States 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Florida. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. It is in Florida. In my city, where ex- 
tensive harbor work has been done, there is a break in one of 
the piers; an opening has been intentionally left; and when the 
waves roll into the harbor they break and spread out into the 
opening, and they are washing and wearing away the soil and 
destroying a street. The soil of the street is caving into the 
hole which has been left in the work done by the Government. 
An effort has been made to secure an appropriation either for 
completing the pier by filling up the gap or for sheet piling 
along the side of the street, but the engineer reports unfavor- 
ably. He says that navigation is not interfered with, and, even 
if it were, he says it will be cheaper to dredge the channel and 
take out the soil which has sloughed off by the action of the 
waves than it will be to fill up the gap in the pier or to sheet- 
pile along the side of the opening or along the street. 

In the respects of which I have spoken there seems to me 
to be different policies followed by the engineers in different 
parts of the country. 

Now, I bave no complaint of the engineers and I have no 
complaint of the committees of Congress. I have been very 
courteously treated by them. I have found the engineers high- 
class gentlemen, giving very careful attention to their work, and 
I believe they are honest and sincere in all their conclusions. 
They have differed from me, and I have been and still am a 
long way from getting from them the reports and recommenda- 
tions which I desire, and which I think are necessary and 
proper. And I have no fault to find with the committee, ex- 
cept, it seems to me, they follow the conclusions of the engineers. 
They do not go back of the conclusions to see the facts and the 
reasoning upon which those conclusions are based; and this 
course pursued by the committee gives rise to different policies 
respecting river and harbor improvement. I would perhaps 
have been successful in securing favorable consideration of 
some of the harbors in my district if the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee had looked behind the conclusions of the engineers and 
had seen the facts and conditions as they are set out in the 
reports. I would certainly have obtained favorable reports of 
my harbor projects if they had been examined by the engineer 
who examined some of the projects on the Atlantic coast, and 
if the committee had done, as they did in respect of the eastern 
coast projects—simply permitted themselyes to be governed by 
the conclusions of the engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say, in response 
to the discrimination charge as made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, that he is mistaken as to that, so far as the com- 


[After a pause.] 
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mittee is concerned, and the same can be said as to the Govern- 
ment engineers In fact, I think the gentleman's last remarks 
relieve them entirely from the imputation which the first part 
of his remarks would perhaps show has been cast upon them. 
The case to which he referred was not in Kentucky, but in 
Florida, where, as I stated before, a canal had been cut across 
two public roads, and the engineers recommended, after an in- 
vestigation, that the sum of $400 be paid in order to reimburse 
the county for damages resulting from that work. 

Now, the case to which he has referred in his home town is 
entirely different from the one in Florida; besides, there has 
come to the committee no complaint, and I know of none to the 
engineers, about the damage done to the streets in his tewn. 
Whenever such a claim is made to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors it will receive careful consideration, whether it 
shall eome through the engineers or not. It has always been 
the custom- for Congress to pay for damages done to public 
country roads by the cutting of canals unless the furnishing of 
the right ef way and the payment of damages by the county, 
locality, or other local interests was required as a condition to 
the doing of the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of making a statement. 

A question has been asked of me as to what amount of money 
is appropriated in this bill. I haye stated that $72,000,000 is 
the amount of money appropriated, except that $33,000,000 of 
that amount must be expended by future Congresses; but the 
projects are established or adopted by this Congress. In other 
words, $39,000,000 in cash is here appropriated and $33,000,000 
in addition is authorized. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I will say to the gentleman he is mis- 
taken about that. The amount authorized and appropriated in 
this bill is $43.289,004. Four million and sixty-one thousand 
five hundred dollars of that is placed in the bill by way of 
authorization, whieh would reduce the amount of eash to 
$30,227,504. I will shew to my friend he has been led into 
error, no doubt. The new projects adopted, as I stated the 
other day, will require some $38,684,700. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will permit me, I am thor- 
oughly familiar with that. We have gone over this matter two 
or three times, but will the gentleman explain to us why, if 
you have appropriated or provided $38,000,000, and you have 
only appropriated five million and some odd dollars toward 
those projects, you are going to have the remaining $33,000,000 
employed in building these projects without future Congresses 
appropriating it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
the appropriations. 

Mr. FREAR. That is true. Then this is equally true, that 
you haye hereby appropriated $39,000,000 of cash and $33,000,000 
future Congresses must necessarily appropriate to earry out 
the projects provided here, for which you have appropriated 
$5,000,000 in this bill. You ean not start the $5,000,000 appro- 
priation unless you complete it. 

Now just one more statement as to the total amount of money 
that is owed by this Government that will be required by these 
projects in the future. Three hundred and five million dollars 
is the amount of money this Government is now owing for 
river and harbor improvements, including the $43,000,000 that 
is under this appropriation bill and $33,000,000 more in new 
projects is proposed by that. That is a burden on this Govern- 
ment, is it not? That is your statement in the report? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that there is quite a difference between an authorization 
and an appropriation. 

Mr. FREAR. Is there a difference between authorization and 
appropriation when you start a project that necessarily must 
be completed else all the money that is put into the project will 
be wasted? Five milion dollars you have put into these proj- 
ects, and you are providing that $33,000,000 must be appro- 
priated in order to complete them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the House thoroughly understands 
the matter. 


Mr. FREAR. I think it does. At this point I want to thank 
the committee for the kind consideration given by it to me. I 
have taken a good deal of your time and appreciate the kindly 
feeling which you have manifested. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It will require future action by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and by Congress to appropriate 
these various sums of money, whereas in the case of an authori- 
zation the River and Harbor Committee has nothing further to 
do with it. The amount must be taken care of, if a contract is 
made, by the Appropriations Committee. But when the next 
session of Congress rolls around we can refuse to pass the river 


That is true, but we bave not yet made 


and harbor bill; we can refuse to appropriate any more money 
or we can cut out any or all of these projects. We can refuse 
to appropriate any more money. 

Mr. FREAR. Then what becomes of the $39,000,000 in new 
projects, I will ask the gantleman, that you have started in with 
by a first expenditure of $5,000,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. Ob, they are for future consideration, ex- 
cept those that will be completed by these appropriations, and 
the large majority of them, something like 54, will be com- 
pleted by the appropriations we are making in this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. But the next eommittee, if the gentleman 
pleases, may establish $33,000,000 more In new projects, because 
you say here $92,000,000 were presented in addition—to which 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] nods his 
head—and you refused to make appropriations for those proj- 
ects; but the next committee may recommend that appropria- 
tion or the next House may make an appropriation and estab- 
lish these new projects, amounting to $92,000,000 additional. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It may, but it is not likely. 

Mr. FREAR. So that it is a continual charge. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin stated the amount that is car- 
ried in the bill, though he expressed it a little differently from 
the way we express it, when he said that there was authorized 
so much. That word “authorized* has a particularly definite 
meaning here. But when we adopt a project, of course, it does 
mean that the Government has assumed the obligation to com- 
plete it. 

The bill carries $43,400,000, in round figures. During the past 
several days the gentleman from Wisconsin has moved to strike 
out numerous items contained in the bill. I do not say now, 
and have not heretofore said, and shall not hereafter say any- 
thing in criticism of him for that. I am perfectly satisfied that 
he did it because he believed that by so doing he was serving 
his country well. It is just a difference of opinion. : 

Now, I have taken the trouble to examine the RECORD to ascer- 
tain Just how much the gentleman from Wisconsin has proposed 
te 55 ay this bill by the numerous amendments which he has 
0 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? m 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. My remarks, as they will eventually be printed 
in the Recorp, will show that I would strike out the proposition 
of $63,000,000 for the Ohio River, for which you are appropriat- 
ing $5,000,000, 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. As to the $7,000,000 for the lower Mississippi, 
I would strike that out. As to the $2,000,000 for the Missouri 
River, I would strike that out. The million and a half dollars 
for the upper Mississippi would be stricken out. It will take 
time and thorough examination to determine just what should 
be done on those projects recommended by these engineers. 
Those ought to be added to aa matone, that the gentleman 
has. I yielded the floor the otfer night and did not proceed 
further in the discussion because I did not want to consume 
more time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I was discussing the 
history that has been made and not the history to be made. 
The gentleman, having permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, if I understand him now, will insert hereafter a mo- 
tion to strike out an item that he did not ask to strike out 
when there was an opportunity to strike it out. 

Mr. FREAR. Just a word there. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Just a moment. I have 
the items here. I have the Ohio River. I have, in fact, in 
this statement all that the gentleman did, in fact, move to 
strike out. But, of course, the House could not read his mind. 

Mr, FREAR. Will the gentleman accept now a statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; I do not yield. The 
House could not delve down into the gentleman’s mind and 
find out that there was something hidden there and that he 
would like to strike out something in addition to those things 
that he did move to strike out when he discussed the bill and 
criticized it. He took his seat and did not make a motion to 
strike out any other projects and did not give the House an 


opportunity to vote on these other matters which he says were 
in his mind. The items which the gentleman moved to strike 


from the bill, not including the Ohio River, made a total of 
$568,225, Here they are, showing the page of the bill, the name 


of the project, the amount appropriated for each, and the ton- 


nage of each—$568,225. That is how much less this $43,000,000 
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bill would be to-day if the gentleman from Wisconsin had had 
his way. “All his conquest, glories, victories, spoils, shrunk to 
this little measure: ” 
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Now listen: The projects for which that amount, $568,225, 
is appropriated floated last year 3,520,335 tons of commerce. 
That is three times as much American tonnage as it is esti- 
mated will pass through the Panama Canal, and that is all 
represented by an appropriation of $568,225. The value of that 
commerce was $33,932,495. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know how long this fillbuster is to continue? [Laughter.] 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Now, in view of the fact 
that I have only five minutes I hope I shall not be interrupted. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] during three days, 
after having devoted, as he tells us, a great deal of study to this 
bill, was able to point out appropriations aggregating $568,225, 
not including the Ohio River, which in his judgment ought to 
be stricken from the bill. The truth is he has made a very 
persistent and conscientious, though ineffective, effort to reduce 
the bill just that amopnt. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; ineffective. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And because the items 
are left in we are to understand that the gentleman is going to 
vote against the bill, although it provides for projects which 
last year floated more than a billion tons of commerce. 

In addition to that, he moved to strike out the appropriation 
for the Ohio River, a stream which last year floated three 
times as much tonnage as is carried from coast to coast by all 
the transcontinental railroads combined, and six times as much 
American commerce floated on that river—running as it does 
for a thousand miles through one of the busiest valleys in the 
world—six times as much American commerce as is estimated 
will pass through the Panama Canal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to add simply this statement: 
The rivers appropriated for in this bill last year floated 
869,000,000 tons. Think of it! It is estimated that the Panama 
Canal will carry only some ten or twelve million tons annually— 
American tonnage, coastwise, foreign, all combined. And only 
20,000,000 tons passed through the Suez Canal last year. The 
rivers provided for in this bill last year, in other words, floated 
ten times as much commerce as the Panama Canal and the 
Suez Canal combined. And yet, because we would not strike 
from the bill the items that the gentlemah from Wisconsin 
mentioned, the gentleman will vote against this bill, and would, 
if he had his way, cripple, if not destroy, the transportation 
facilities for which we are providing here, which last year 
floated more American commerce than will pass through the 
Panama Canal in the next 25 years. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No. I do not want to say 
anything in criticism of the gentleman. I know he is perfectly 
honest and sincere; but the wonderment to me is the mental 
process that can lead the gentleman to that conclusion. 

Mr. FREAR. I am trying to give it to you, and you will not 
permit me. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I can only explain it on 
the old theory announced by the ancient prophet—that man is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Both. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
tleman. i 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for 


Now I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. FREAR. Does not the gentleman know that only 1,700,000 
tons of freight went down past Lock 37 on the Ohio River? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, that is just one of the 
locks, I know that there were 9,000,000 tons floated on the 
river, all told. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is not fair. 
me an opportunity to ask him a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman had three 
or four days here. He made that statement yesterday, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] answered it thor- 
oughly and completely. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 

PM HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. He talks about one lock 
only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say just a word in reply to the criticism of the committee made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaveuin]. I think 
that criticism is entirely unjustified. So far as I know the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has never appropriated money for 
any purpose except for navigation. The only exception to that 
rule of which I am aware is an amendment adopted here in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union the 
other day. The Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and not the Committee on Rivers and Harbors is 
responsible for that departure from a long-established rule. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; not just now. By 
that amendment it is proposed to make an appropriation of 
$125,000 to repair the bank of the Mississippi River. The 
report of the engineers says this is not in the interest of na vi- 
gation. This is the first time we have ever started to depart 
from that rule. I am not going to make any further protest 
against that action except that perhaps I shall demand a roll 
call; but I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that you have entered upon a very dangerous field, and 
when you vote to make that appropriation you understand that 
you are taking the responsibility and that it does not rest upon 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. If this House wants to open 
up the floodgates and to appropriate countless millions of dol- 
lars to protect private property, you will have your opportunity 
soon. So far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing to sub- 
mit to the will of the House, but I do not want them to vote 
ignorantly. I want to call their attention to the fact that when 
they do that there will be claims amounting to more than 
$500,000,000 pressed upon this committee at the next session of 
Congress. Heretofore we have stood behind the proposition that 
we would appropriate only for navigation. It is proposed now 
to break down that wall and appropriate to protect private 
property. You can take the responsibility, but you must not 
blame the Rivers and Harbors Committee. We have stood 
against these demands. If the Members of the House now want 
to depart from that policy, it is their privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. HumpHreys] is correct, and if I have offered amend- 
ments to strike out $586,000 that ought to have been stricken 
from this bill in face of the committee's opposition against 
striking it out, then I have certainly tried to perform a service 
for the people, if those items are vicious, as I believe them to 
be. Among the items is one for a stream that is dry eight 
months in the year, and is so shown by the engineers’ reports. 
The sum of $44,000 will go into that stream, and the committee 
refused to strike it out. The sum of $733,000 will also go into 
a stream less than 100 miles long, the Oklawaha, which, it is 
explained, will then help float oranges down from a little place 
in Florida, although the stream is now paralleled by a railroad. 
I can not go into the details as to the objections against all 
these items, but I desire to show how unfair the gentleman's 
statement is of my position. I did say that, in my judgment, 
$5,000,000 onght to be stricken from the appropriation for the 
Ohio River, because only 957,000 tons went through Lock 37 
in one year, according to the report; and if you will examine 
the figures you will find that only 157,000 tons went through that 
lock aside from the coal which would go down the river, any- 
way, even if delayed. All the rest of the river traffic went 
down the river without going through the canal, as it had done 
for years. If you will compute the cost of the lockage of 
freight that went down through this system of Ohio River 
locks on which it is proposed to expend $63,000,000, you will 
find that the cost to the Government was $23 for every ton, 
after deducting railway freight to carry the coal. I have shown by 
freight statistics filed in yesterday's Record that on the Missouri 
River only 6,000 tons of freight was shipped to and from St. 
Louis, the principal port in 1906, according to the figures which 


He does not give 


1914. 
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you will find on page 3762 of the Recorp; and yet you have 
appropriated $2,000,000 for that river in this bill, and $18,000,000. 
has been spent for improvements in the past. I say it is un- 
reasonable to do this in view of the slight traffic on the Missouri. 
On the upper Mississippi less than 400,000 tons of trafic is 
carried annually, according to the engineers’ report, and you 
have appropriated $1,500,000 for the upper Mississippi. On the 
lower Mississippi you have appropriated in this bill the great- 
est amount ever spent in one year—$7,000,000; and all these 
vast sums of money are subject to the same objection that was 
urged against the $586,000 items, 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on this paragraph has expired. 
The pro forma amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking ont the period after the word “boats,” page 95, 
line 13, insert a semicolon, and add: 

“Provided, That no rt of the appropriation provided for in this 
bill shall be expended for any purpose except the maintenance of the 
present river and harbor projects.” 

Mr: CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries $43,289,004. 
I have offered this amendment to cut out everything in it except 
the maintenance items, which amount to $4,061,000, because I do 
not think we should continue to pour out these millions of the 
peopie’s money without knowing definitely what we are going 
to accomplish by it. We appropriated a half million dollars 
for the purpose of making experiments in shallow water and 
river navigation. We have had a commission working on that 
for four years. We haye no report from that commission yet. 
That money was appropriated and that commission put to work 
to find if any craft could be devised that could carry freight 
on our inland waters in competition with the railroads. This 
was done by us because it was obvious that the character of 
craft we have could not. The failure of the Erie Canal in New 
York State, which is a 7-foot lock eanal, proved conclusively 
that a 7-foot lock canal could not do business against the rail- 
roads. The fact that the Ohio River is carrying a much smaller 
proportion of the freight of that territory each year, and eyen 
a smaller tonnage each year, proves that our present mode of 
carrying freight on that river is a failure. We are attempting 
to change the character of that river to fit our mode of trans- 
portation instead of adjusting our mode of transportation to fit 
the river. The fact that the Mississippi carries practically none 
of the freight of that territory, but that the railroads carry. it, 
proves conclusively that our present mode of transportation 
facilities is a failure for that kind of river. Then, why Con- 
tinue to. waste millions wrung from the struggling masses, 
coined from the sweat of the toilers, on these projects when 
we do not know that any benefit will come to the people as a 
whole? 

Mr. Chairman, the Erie, a 7-foot lock canal, has failed. They 
are deepening it at an enormous cost, hoping that a deeper canal 
will do what a T-foot canal could not do. The Ohio, an open 
river, has failed because they could not navigate it all the year 
round, and we are putting locks in it, at the enormous cost of 
$63,000,000, hoping that when we have navigation all the year 
round the commerce will come back to it. The Mississippi has 
failed, and we are spending millions and millions on it, not for 
the purpose of getting the commerce back on it, but for the pur- 
pose of protecting by levees the surrounding valuable lands 
from the devastating floods, and we misrepresent our other lit- 
tle rivers and canals scattered over the country in order to get 
some of these millions spent in our respective territories and 
in the hope that the few organizations benefited by this dis- 
tributed fund will keep us elected to office and the multitudes 
will not see the farce and fraud we are practicing on them, 

Show up 6ne of these electioneering projects, and the indi- 
vidual responsible for it comes to. its rescue not with facts, but 
in an effort to conceal the facts. He comes with an air of su- 
perior knowledge and deluges you with resounding and nebulous 
phrases. We had an exhibition of that the other day, when I 
gave some facts as shown by the engineers’ reports about the 
Trinity and the Brazos Rivers, in my own State and in my own 
district. I used these rivers as an example of the hundreds in 


this bill, The gentleman from the present head of navigation 


on the Brazos says he is going to moye navigation up to Gran- 
bury. That is only halfway from Waco to Young County, where 
the river rises. He will certainly not stop there when he gets 
thoroughly into the race for United States Senator. His longed- 


for district will then reach to the New Mexico line. He has the 
campaign head of navigation as far up the river now as his 
district goes, and when his district is extended to the State 
boundary line he certainly ought to take navigation with him 
as far as he goes. 

He says: 

Let me tell something about the Brazos River that he seems 
never to have learned, either from tradition or history. The Brazos 
River rises in the lower part of New Mexico and flows 900 miles across. 
the great State of Texas into the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is true that I have not learned from. tradition, history, nor 
from travel that the Brazos River rises in New Mexico. I have 
not learned it from. the senatorial aspirant from the present 
head of navigation on the Brazos River, either. Look at this 
map which I have had brought in here to show the House. The 
Brazos River rises in Young County, about 250 miles from the 
New Mexico line. The gentleman got within 250 miles of the truth 
in his effort to teach me. He must get nearer the truth than 
that when he undertakes to teach me. I have not gall 
enough to undertake to talk about a thing I know nothing of. 
I never presume to teach others about things I know nothing of 
myself, and when I talk I know what I am talking about. I 
am never satisfied with guessing at things, and I am not satis- 
fied with. getting within 250 miles of the truth. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 


Mr. BEALL of Texas. Is not that a post-office map, and 
would the gentleman believe a statement from that map as 
against the statement of his colleague? [Langhter.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I asked the gentleman if it was not the 
Brazos Rivyer that ran by Lubbock, and he pulled the cork 
plumb under. “Oh, yes,” he said. Lubboek is nearly a thon- 
sand miles from its mouth.” No water at all runs by Lubboek. 
It is on the plains of Texas, and no river nor stream of any kind 
runs across the plains. The gentleman reminds me of a part- 
ner I had in a school debate when I was a boy. He was a 
fuent talker, using big words and terms thet he had picked up, 
but knew nothing about their meaning. I prepared some facts 
and figures, and gave them to him to use in his argument; 
but he said he did not want them, that they bothered him, and 
he could not talk when he had to be bothered with facts. The 
gentleman seems endowed with a lurid imagination which has 
overshadowed, if net wholly obscured, his other faculties. He 
Says: 

Col. Jadwine says in his report that when thase eight locks and dams 
are completed the freight rates will be reduced and the farmers of the 
gentleman's district can ship their cotton from that portion of Texas 
Eie deep-water ports on the Gulf of Mexico for from. 50 to T5 cents 

That does not sound like the report of an engineer; and, 
since the gentleman has not produced the report, I shall place 
that statement in the same category with his other statements. 

He says, again, speaking of me, “He is damaging the great 
State of Texas and harming himself.” F don't think the truth 
will hurt either Texas or me, though it may cause some well- 
laid schemes of the gentleman to wither like a green polk stalk 
in a compost fire. He says, “The Legislature of Texas made 
enormous land grants for the purpose of developing these 
waterways.” 


That is true. The early legislatures of Texas gave away to 
various and sundry foolish projects the most of our public do- 
main. They gave 4,871,805 acres, worth now $137,154,150, to 
make these same streams nayigable; but they did not make 
them navigable. The gentleman has been in Congress 18 years, 
and he has helped to give away on rivers and harbors. during 
that time $386,972,406, and he ean not point to-day to a river 
in Texas that has been made navigable, nor can he point to 
one any place else. On the contrary, water transportation on 
rivers and canals has been steadily declining. The upper Mis- 
sissippi River from 1889 to 1906 lost 85 per cent of her freight. 
The Missouri and tributaries above St. Louis during the same 
time lost 50 per cent of their freight, and the lower Mississippi 
lost 59 per cent of her freight, in spite of the expenditure of 
millions and millions of dollars on the so-called improvement 
of these rivers. 

There has been appropriated for the Brazos River, beginning 
before 1902, $2,302,135.65, and for the Trinity $2,229,142.93, and 
we have no navigation yet, and the engineers’ reports say of 
the Trinity: 


There can be no commerce on the river until the project is entirely 
completed, 
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How long will it take to complete these projects? We are 
appropriating about $200,000 per year on the Trinity project, 
and according to the estimate it will take $8,000,000 to complete 


it. We will then be 40 years more completing this project that 
we are hoping will reduce our freight rates. We will all be 
dead and buried before we get our freight rates reduced if this 
is the hope. The gentleman may not know these things. He 
could know them if he would study and think, but the trouble 
with the gentleman is he talks too much and studies and thinks 
too little. ; 

The cost of carrying freight on the Erie Canal from 1889 to 
1906 averaged 3 mills per ton-mile, and the railroads carried the 
freight. The canals and rivers have many obstacles to en- 
counter in the ordinary carriage of freight that a railroad does 
not have, such as drayage to get it in and out from the river. 
Another thing is the insurance. The Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations for 1909 says, on page 359: 

As will be more funy discussed in another part of this rt, river. 
freight rates are directly affected by the rate of insurance. o attract 
5 to the river route at points where there is rail competition, the 
freight rate of the steamboat must be sufficiently below the rail rate to 
allow for the insurance premium. Thus, at Vicksburg, Miss., the river 
rate on cotton to New Orleans is 75 cents a bale and the insurance is 
about 20 cents, which aggregates 95 cents per bale as the cost of trans- 
8 The rate by rail from Vicksburg to New Orleans is 81 per 

le, leaving the river an apparent savantage of only 5 cents, which is 
frequently more than offset by the cost of drayage to and from the 


steamboat line. 
A packet line which operates on the Oblo River claims that the in- 


surance rate has practically driven it out of business. 

Another line, whose vessels ply the waters of the upper Mississippi, 
reports that “the cost of insurance on many articles of mer dise is 
more than the cost of carrying the freight m St. Louis to St. Paul.” 

One vessel owner estimates that the insurance on vessels and cargoes 

` affected his business to the extent of 334 per cent. 

Another disadvantage which river transportation has to con- 
tend against is the distance traveled by craft following the 
meanderings of a river. Take the two Texas projects we have 
been talking about. It is 426 miles from Waco to the Gulf fol- 
lowing the Brazos River, and only 200 miles by rail. It is 512 
miles along the Trinity from Dallas to the Gulf and about 240 
miles by rail. The actual cost of the railroads for carrying 
freight is about 7 mills per ton-mile, and the actual cost on the 
Erie Canal was 3 mills per ton-mile. If the cost on the Trinity 
should be the same as the cost on the Erie Canal—assuming, 
of course, that the Trinity project is ever finished—the cost of 
carrying a ton of freight on it from Dallas to the Gulf would 
be 1,536 mills, three times 512, the number of miles by the river. 
The cost by rail would be 1,686 mills, or seven times 240, the 
number of miles by rail. The figures on the cost of the different 
modes of transportation are from the engineers’ report and the 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

The gentleman from the head of navigation on the Brazos 
evidently does not know that the Erie Canal of New York, a 
7-foot lock canal, has failed completely as a competitor of the 
railroad and has been abandoned by the State of New York as 
a 7-foot project. If he knew that he certainly would not have 
the gall to contend on the floor of this House that we ought to 
spend millions of dollars trying a 6-foot canal on the Brazos 
when he says they will only have water enough to operate for 
six months in the year. He prates about reducing the freight 
rates. We have State and Interstate Commerce commissions 
whose duty it is under the law to make the freight rates reason- 
able—that is, as low as they can be made. Nobody advocates 
confiscating the railroad property. You may state that water 
competition will make them reduce the rates at competing 
points below the rate fixed by the commissions as reasonable. 
If that be true, the rate at the competing points will be below 
whut is reasonable or the rate at noncompeting points be above 
what is reasonable, and your argument amounts to a statement 
that the commissions are not and will not do their duty. 
You have been claiming that the commissions could not get at 
the facts, but we have sought to remedy that by putting hun- 
dreds of men in the field to make physical valuations of the 
railroads in order that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may have the information on which to base the rate. 

Should water competition reduce the rate at the competitive 
points below the actual cost of transportation by rail, the rail- 
roads would have to make up that loss by making the rate 
higher than reasonable at the interior points, and the result 
would be that you have saddled the burdens on the interior 
of developing your water competition for the benefit of com- 
petitive points and also the burden of making up the loss to the 
railroads which they suffer because of having to reduce their 
rates below cost at the competitive points, That might appeal 
to the greed and avarice of the competitive points. It might 
appeal to a Congressman who wanted to favor some locality at 
the expense of the general public, but it would not appeal to a 
fair-minded patriot who saw and understood, and it would not 


appeal to the people at interior points who would be forced. 
to bear this donble burden of constructing projects at immense 
cost in order to raise their own freight rates. The argument 
that you are intending to develop water competition on these 
intermittent streams for the purpose of reducing general freight 
rates is the merest drivel, and the public ought not longer to 
be bunkoed by such obviously fraudulent claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee limited debate to 10 min- 
utes, 5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas and 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, if I could be granted the 
5 minutes now I would not take it up later, and if I am not 
granted it now I shall bave to take it up later. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. GILMORE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. FREAR] a few moments ago stated that the commerce 
on the Missouri River last year was 5,000 tons. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; the gentleman would not yield to me. 

Mr. FREAR. I just want to correct the gentleman in his 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, this is the only time that I 
have taken during the consideration of this bill, and I can not 
yield. I do not know where the gentleman got his figures, but 
he got them some place, I presume. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? He 
has stated them incorrectly. 

Mr. BOOHER. No; I have the figures of the commerce on 
the Missouri River for the last year, and it is astonishing that 
if the gentleman was hunting for the facts in the case he did 
not go to the people who could give him the information, and 
give it to him correctly. The Missouri River improvement is 
divided into what is called three reaches. The first reach is 
from St. Louis to Kansas City. The commerce carried on the 
river from St. Louis to Kansas City was 185,110 tons, with a 
valuation of $3,000,000. The tonnage from Kansas City to 
Sioux City, the second reach of the river, was 64,489 tons, the 
value not given. From Sioux City to Fort Benton, the third 
reach of the river, the tonnage carried was 15,823 tons, with a 
total valuation of $600,390, making a total tonnage on the Mis- 
souri River from its mouth to Fort Benton of 265,422 tons, with 
a yaluation to the two points mentioned of $3,750,369. 

I want to indorse the statement made the other day by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] when he said that if 
there was not a ton of freight shipped upon any of these rivers, 
yet he was in favor of improving them, and so am I. I think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] one of these days, 
if he comes to Congress long enough, will be of the same 
opinion that the vast majority of the Representatives of this 
House are to-day. ; 

What effect does the improvement of these rivers have on 
freight rates? Let me read a statement that I received from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission showing the effect the 
establishment of barge lines on the great rivets in this country 
has upon railroad transportation. I heard so much in this de- 
bate that I called up the commission to find out whether it 
was true that where there was a barge line to be put on the 
Mississippi River the railroads had applied to the commission 
for permission to disregard the long-and-short-haul clause in 
hauling shipments of lumber. Here is the answer I got: 

Because a barge line has been or is about to be placed in commission 
on the Mississippi River between Vicksburg and St. Louis, the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad has asked permission of the Interstate Com- 
merce Co ssion to disregard the long-and-short-haul clause in haul- 
ing shipments of lumber. 

Yet the gentleman from Wisconsin would take away every 
dollar to improve the Mississippi River. I can not imagine 
why he would do so. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to let 
me explain? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; the gentleman has occupied three or 
four days explaining, and he has not done it yet, and never can 
explain. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, I can. I have the records. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, he wants to destroy the com- 
merce of the Ohio River. He would take the commerce away 
from that great river that supplies the West with coal and 
compel us to pay double for every ton of coal that we burn 
every winter, because it is floated down the Ohio River. That 
could be in the interest of but one class of corporations, one 
class of people in the world, and that is in the interests of the 
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great railroads of the country and railroad transportation. 
[Applause.] 
the transportation upon all of the canals and the rivers of 
the country and see where the freight rates of this country will 
go. The gentleman's constituents might be called upon to 
pay a part of it. It might be possible that up there in a coun- 
try where there is no river and where he neyer saw one large 
enough to swim a sunfish that would do. Perhaps he is opposed 
to this because he does not like water. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, I am a Republican, not a Democrat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bryan, page 65, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“That $100,000 be appropriated for the construction and operation 
of two survey boats to be used by the United States Coast Survey in 
surveying and charting the waters of the coast of Alaska.” 

yh MANN. Mr, Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to reserve 
the point of order for three minutes 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a proposition that, ac- 
cording to.a resolution I have just received from the Seattle 
Commercial Club, has been presented here four or five times 
already. ‘The difference in the way I now present it and the 
unfortunate way it has been presented before is that at least 
I have gotten it before Congress while a large majority of the 
Members are in attendance, pending consideration of the Pan- 
ama Canal tolls matter, and while others have been energetic 
and have been doing all they could, and are entitled to no criti- 
cism, at the same time Congress has not realized that it is neces- 
sary and essential to do something for the improvement of that 
coast line there off Alaska, so that boats, as they go to and fro 
from the property investments of the United States Government 
in Alaska, be not wrecked upon uncharted rocks, and that some 
kind of protection be given for navigation, and that loss of life 
und property be prevented there off the coast of Alaska. The 
Government owns Alaska, it owns the coal, the gold, the cop- 
per, the timber, the lands, the barbors, and the vast majority 
of all the tremendous resources of Alaska. The Government 
is soon to own a splendid railroad, worth $36,000,000, in Alaska, 
and it ought to chart the waters of Alaska to make navigation 
safe from the narrow viewpoint of ownership if for no other 
reason. Too often are ships wrecked on the coast of that won- 
derful and valuable land. Why are not the people of Alaska 
entitled to have their coasts charted and surveyed? There 
is no reason. Yet if the Atlantic coast had as slight attention 
along this line as is given to Alaska, the people of the Atlantic 
coast would send a protest in here to Congress that would have 
to be heeded. They would get rictously out of order pretty 
quick. 

I know my amendment is not in order. It refers neither to 
rivers or harbors, and the work referred to is not to be done 
by the War Department, but I am going to continue to make 
demands for this survey and for adequate appropriations to 
chart the coast waters of Alaska. I shall go before the com- 
mittee and shall offer the amendments here on the floor. 
whether I am in order or not. To be frank, a man ought to 
get out of order when he refers to the delay Congress has made 
in recognizing Alaska along this line. I wish I had more time, 
Mr. Chairman. I will ask, however, that I may be permitted to 
extend, as a part of my remarks, the resolutions and splendid 
presentation of this case which I have just yesterday received 
from the commercial club of the city of Seattle. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SEATTLE COMMERCIAL CLUB. 
— 1 — : Marcu 3, 1914. 

h ea m 
Vadocaine fie plan of immediately sweeping the socks ehana Sf 

the 5 alee to discover and locate uncharted obstructions to 

navigi ; 
Whereas Congress is asked to appropriate money for a number of new 
rates 3 satisfactorily and completely chart the waters of the 
Five times Congress has been asked to make these appropriations. 

Four times the request has been ignored. Some action by Congress 

is expected this year. It would be well to consider the facts in the 

situation and have them properly placed before Congress so that 


whatever action is taken it may be taken intelligently. 


Oh, yes; destroy water competition, destroy all. 


The rock 
in most o 
underwater peaks of hills, 
surface without showing a 
of these underwater peaks be accurately determined and charted for 
safety to navigation. 

The old-time and usual method of yearning na depth of water has 


formation of the coast line and the great depth of water 
the channels and 8 together with numerous 

roject upward sometimes nearly to the 
ve, makes it necessary that the position 


been to attach a sinker to a long line and, lowering the sinker to 
the bottom of the water, determine the depth by measuring the 
distance from top of the water to bottom. is method*only dis- 
closes the depth at the point where the measurement is taken, 
which may be within 50 feet of the perpendicular side of a rocky 
peak extending upward to within a few feet of the surface of the 
water, and yet not be discernible, although it be a most dangerous 
menace to the safety of ships navigating the sea in that vicinity. 
All such underwater penne can be discovered by drawing a long line 
at a graduated depth below the surface of the water along the 
channels and approaches frequented by shipping, say, 40 feet deep 
at low water, 

The nature of this service is such that a small wire cable, prob- 
ably one-half inch in diameter and 1 or more miles in length, sus- 
pended from buoys or small boats with one or two occupants in each 
would seem to be most suitable. 

Drawn through the channels and along the routes frequented by 
shipping, all obstructions rising near enough to the surface of the 
water would be discovered and promptly marked by buoys placed in 
the boats for the purpose, and the continuation of the search would 
be kept up without delay, thus making it possible to cover a space 
20 to 50 square miles daily in ordinary summer weather. 

The class of shipping Vest adapted to this service is the 75 to 100 
foot power fishing craft, because their power is not sufficient to break 
the cable if obstructions are met suddenly; they can pro ata 
spese of 3 tọ 5 miles per hour, which is ample; they can carry all 
the boats and men required to perform the service efficiently under 
the snpervision of officers of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, or naval officers. 

They can easily eover 500 square miles of ocean service monthly, 
or 3,000 square miles per season of six months yearly; five outfits 
of two power craft to each could be working at once, making it pos- 
sible to survey 15,000 square miles of surface waters of the coast 
yearly for less expense to the Nation than it would cost to build 
two specially designed crafts which might, after all, be poorly 
adapted to the purpose. 

The cost for charter of suitable boats and crews would be less than 
$3,000 per month for each craft. or $18,000 for six months’ service 
of each vessel and crew; 10 vessels (5 outfits) would cost the Nation 
less than $180,000 for the 3,000 square miles of estimated area of 
survey. 

When the survey for the location of all undiscovered projections 
into the path of navigation is completed and their position discov- 
ered and marked, the hydrographie officer can complete the service 
by placing the positions on the charts accurately. Any appropria- 
tions for the purpose exceeding in amount the above-named estimates 
are excessive, since there is plenty of material. both vessels and men, 
at present available for the purpose: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a letter embodying the terms of this communication 

be forwarded to Members of Congress from this coast. 


SEATTLE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Seattle, March 17, 1914. 

Whereas the Bureau of the United States Coast Survey have now a 
device or contrivance for such work, and same is on exhibit at their 
offices in Washington, D. C. 

We would recommend that this club should approve of such action as 
is outlined in this resolution, and that the secretary of the Seattle 
Commercial Club be instructed to forward a copy of this. resolution, 
including the report of this committee, to the Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, at Washington, D. C., and to the Oregon 
and Washington congressional delegations, urging them to adopt this 
method of procedure, so that work may commence without unnecessary 
delay, not waiting to build special vessels that may have to be laid 
up in a “boneyard” after this special service or survey is completed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. J. CARKEEK (Chairman), 
D. THOMAS DAVIES, 
J. E. CRONIN, è 
Jos. A. SLOANE, 
W. J. RANKIN, 
River and Harbor Committee. 

Unanimously passed y the Seattle Commercial Club in regular ses- 

sion Tuesday evening, March 17, 1914. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. That the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, providin; 
that all tugboats using the Potomac River, where the same is spann 
by the new railway and new highway bridges, be equipped with devices 
for lowering their smokestacks, is hereby amended to include “ power 
boats,” meaning any boat, vessel, or craft Propelied by machinery, 
whether the machinery be only principal or auxilary Fatih of propul- 
sion: and the provisions and requirements of the said act are hereby 
made applicable to power boats“ as herein defined. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order upon 
the section. If the gentleman desires to explain it for a mo- 
ment, I will reserve the point of order. I refer to section 8. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman simply want an ex- 
planation of the paragraph; is that the idea? 

Mr. MANN. With my present information I shall make the 
point of order, but I do not profess to be very well acquainted 
with the facts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can give no more information than is 
given in the report which is printed and submitted to the House. 

Mr. MANN. How does the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors have authority to take jurisdiction of a matter of this 
kind, the law having come out of à bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that it 
has been the custom of our committee to take jurisdiction of 
matters similar to this. I grant the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has also jurisdiction of such 
matters, but we have been doing the same thing from time to 
time by placing provisions in the river and harbor bill which 
would perhaps not fall strictly under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, but, like this, were matters 
pertaining to navigation. : 

Mr. MANN. There was a bitter fight over this matter when 
it was before the House on the bill which became the law, a 
bitter controversy relating to the navigation of the Potomac 
River. I do not remember the merits of the particular side, 
although that committee reported the bill which became a law. 
Now, I do not know, and I ask the gentleman if he does know, 
whether this reopens that fight in any way, or whether the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has given any attention to 
this matter except to incorporate the section suggested, I sup- 
pose, by some very efficient Government official? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It only extends the law now applicable 
to tugboats on the Potomac so as to embrace power boats. 
That is all. ö 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think with the knowledge I have I will 
make the point or order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. MANN. There is no last word and there will not be any 
last words. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BEALL of Texas 
haying taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following titles, in which the 
coneurrencée of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 75. An act for the relief of Theresa A. Murray; and 

S. 4043. An act to amend section 1 of an act of Congress ap- 
proved April 9, 1912 (37 Stat., p. 80), entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to secure for the United States 
title to patented lands in the Yosemite National Park, and for 
other purposes, 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 9. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, empowered, 
and directed to define and establish anchorage grounds for vessels in 
harbors, rivers, bays, and other navigable waters of the United States 
whenever it is manifest to the said Secretary that the maritime or 
commercial interests of the United States require such anchorage 
grounds for safe navigation and the establishment of such anchorage 
grounds shall have been remommended by ts Chief of Engineers, and 
to adopt suitable rules and regulations relation thereto; and such 
rules and regulations shall be enforced by the Revenue-Cutter Service 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That 
at 5 — or places where there is no revenue cutter available such rules 
and regulations may be enforced by the Chief of eers under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. In the event of the violation of any 
such rules and tions by the owner, master, or person in rge 
of any vessel, such owner, master, or person in charge of such vessel 
ghall be liable to a alty of $100; and the said vessel may be holden 
for the payment of such penalty, and may be seized and proceeded 

ainst summarily by livel for the recovery of the same in any United 
States district court for the district within which such vessel may be 
and in the name of the officer designated by the Secretary of War. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order upon 
the section, and I would like to ask the gentleman whether he 
is familiar with existing regulations on this subject. Here is a 
proposition to permit the Secretary of War to establish anchor- 
age grounds in the various ports and harbors. Only recently 
we passed a bill to permit the Secretary of Commerce to exer- 
cise that jurisdiction. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know there was a bill of that kind 
passed through the House, but I do not think it has yet passed 
the Senate. ; 

Mr. MANN. I did not say it had. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it is still pending there. 

Mr. MANN. I said we had passed it. Here one day the 
House is asked to pass a bill, by unanimous consent, to permit 
the Secretary of Commerce to establish anchorage grounds, and 
the next day the House is asked to pass a bill, by unanimous 
consent, to allow the Secretary of War to establish anchorage 
grounds. In view of the fact the House has passed the other 
bill with reference to a matter over which the Secretary of 
Commerce has proper jurisdiction, unless the gentleman has 
very cogent reasons, I shall make the point of order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I do not 
think the provision subject to a point of order. It has been the 
custom 
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Mr. MANN. Then I make the point of order, and let us 
thrash it out. r 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Isay it has been the custom of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to insert just such provisions in 
rivers and harbors bills. It has been done time and time again. 
We provided for the harbor of New York in that way, and in the 
last bill there were two or three similar provisions providing 
for the establishment of anchorage grounds in other sections of 
the country. The Secretary of War ought to haye this power. 
It is his province to make improvements in rivers and harbors, 
and he ought also to have the authority to establish anchorage 
grounds. At the same time, I think it is proper to give to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is equipped for the purpose, 
power to enforce the provisions. I think also that anyone who 
is entirely familiar with the matter will agree that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce should not have the enforcement of the law 
regarding anchorage grounds. He is not equipped for the work 
as is the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend from 
Florida, for whom I have the greatest respect and admiration, 
I think has forgotten the fact that in the Department of Com- 
mere is the Bureau of Navigation, not in the Department. of 

yar. 

The only jurisdiction that the War Department has over 
rivers and harbors is in reference to the improvement of them 
under the Engineer Corps of the Army, and the only jurisdic- 
tion which this committee has to bring before this House a 
privileged bill is in reference to the improvement in rivers and 
harbors. Under the existing law the Secretary of Commerce 
already has authority to establish anchorage grounds at the 
port of New York and at the port of Chicago. Recently we 
passed a bill to authorize him to establish anchorage grounds 
at any place. Those anchorage grounds are not connected with 
the making of improvements of the harbors. They come after 
the Improvement is completed. Here is a provision in this bill 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to do certain things in 
connection with the Revenue-Cutter Service, a matter wholly out- 
side of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, and 
it is the only thing I intend to say further in reference to the 
provision, that the Secretary of War, having the authority to 
improve harbors and rivers, is better qualified, through the engi- 
neers, in my judgment, to establish and lay out anchorage 
grounds than anyone else. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is purely a question of the jurisdiction 
of the committee. The fact that they may have heretofore in- 
corporated provisions in the bill that might have been chal- 
lenged on the ground of jurisdiction would hardly be an argu- 
ment in favor of the provision. In the opinion of the Chair, 
this provision is not within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this closes the reading of 
the bill, but there is a paragraph that was passed over by unani- 
mous consent, the one for the improvement of Beverly Harbor, 
and I ask to return to that provision now. 

The CHAIRMAN. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is on page 2 of the Dill, and relates to 
Beverly Harbor, to which I offer an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the paragraph was not 
read before. It will have to be read. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Beverly. Mass., in accordanee with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 220, god Ngee Congress, first ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, as modi- 
fied in the report in Rivers and ors Committee Document No. 8, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, $61,500: Provided, That the Sec- 


retary of War may enter into a contract or contracts for such mate- 
rials and work as may be necessary to complete the said project, to 


be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be made by law, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $61,500, exclusive of the amount. herein 
appropriated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “ session,” in line 21, page 2, and in- 
82125 5 “appropriated,” in line 26, and insert in lieu thereof 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman—— ; 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman.. from Maryland [Mr. 
LIxrHIcUxT] is recognized. ; : 
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Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEALL] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 59 of the bill in order to make a slight correc- 
tion. In line 3 I move to strike out the words “at and below 
the mouth of the Black River.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wilt report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 59, line 3, by striking out the words “at and below 
the mouth of the Black River.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to page 55 and offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burcess] 
asks unanimous consent to offer the amendment which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 55, between lines 20 and 21. insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Schuylkill River, from the Delaware River to South Street Bridge, 
with the view of dredging to a depth of 35 feet, including considera- 
tion of any proposition for cooperation on the part of local or State 
interests,” ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13811) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, and had instructed him to report the same to 
the House with certain amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] moves the previous question on the bill and amendments to 
final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? z 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not demand any. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the Collier amendment, an amendment pro- 
viding $125,000 for improving the Mississippi River at Vicks- 
burg. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any of the 
other amendments? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will 
put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLIER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 29, between lines 20 and 21, by adding a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“ Improving harbor at Vicksburg, Miss., in accordance with the re- 
port submitted in House Document No. 667, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, and subject to the conditions therein stated, $125,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. -IUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
noint that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. IUMPHREY of Washington. I will withdraw the point 
of no quorum, Mr. Speaker, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] withdraws the point of no quorum and asks for the 
yess and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote by yeas and 


nays will rise and stand until the- are counted. 
ing.] Fifty gentlemen have arisen in the affirmative. 
opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. 
counting.] One hundred and fifty-three Members have arisen 
On this vote the ayes are 50 and the noes are 
158. Fifty being a sufficient number, the yeas and nays are 
ordered. The Clerk will call the roll, and those in favor of 
the Collier amendment will vote “yea”; those opposed will 


in the negative. 


vote “nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 195, nays 164, 
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[After count- 
Those 
[After 


answered “ present” 7, not voting 66, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Adair 


Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 
Burke, Wis. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantor 
Caraway 
Carr 

Carter 


asey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
urch 
Claney 
Claypool 

Cline 

Coady 

Collier 
Connolly, Iowa 
Conr. 
Covington 

Cox 


Curry 
Davenport 
Decker 
Dent 
Dershem 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Avis 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barchfeld 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal, 
Booher 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Brockson 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 


Deitrick 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Dillon 
Donohoe 


Gard 
Gray 


YEAS—195. 
Dyer Kinkead, N. J. 
Eagan Kitchin 
Eagle Kono 
Elder Lafferty 
Estopinal Langham 
Faison Langley 
Ferg Fee. Ga 
ergusson „Ga. 
Ferris Lee, Pa. 
Fields Lesher 
Finle: Lever 
VitzHenry Levy 
ood, Va. Lindquist 
Floyd, Ark. Linthicum 
oster Lobeck 
Fowler Logue 
Francis McAndrews 
Garner McCoy 
Garrett, Tenn. McDermott 
Garrett, Tex, McGillicudd 
George McGuire, Okla, 
Gerry McKellar 
Gilmore McKenzie 
Goldfogle MacDonald 
Graham, III. 1 Nebr. 
re; Mahan 
Gudger Maher 
Hamill Mitchell 
amlin Montague 
Hard Morgan, La. 
Har n Morgan, Okla, 
Hay Murdock 
Hayden Murray. Okla. 
Helm Neely, W. Va. 
Helvering Nolan, J. I. 
nony O'Brien 
Hensley Oglesby 
Hill Padgett 
Hinebaugh Page, N. C. 
Holland Palmer 
Houston Park 
Bopien Ga. Peterson 
Hul Phelan 
Igoe Post 
Johnson, S. C. Pou 
Keating Quin 
Kelley. Mich. Ragsdale 
Kinde Rainey 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Raker 
NAYS—164. 
Dooling Johnson, Utah 
Driscoll Johnson, Wash, 
Dunn Keister 
Edmonds Kelly, Pa. 
Edwards Kennedy, Conn. 
Esch Kennedy, Iowa 
Fairchild Kennedy, R. I. 
Falconer Kettner 
Fess Kiess, Pa. 
Fitzgerald Kirkpatrick 
Frear Knowland, J. R. 
French Kreider 
Gallagher La Follette 
Gardner Lenroot 
Gillett Lewis, Pa. 
Gittins Lieb 
Godwin, N. C, Lindbergh 
Goeke be 
Good Loft 
Gordon Lonergan 
Gorman. McLaughlin 
Goulden Manahan 
Graham, Pa. Mann 
Green, Iowa Mapes 
Greene, Mass, Miller 
Greene, Vt. Moore 
Griest Morin 
Griffin Morrison 
Guernsey Moss, W. Va. 
Hamiiton, Mich. Mot 
Hammond Murray, Mass, 
Hardwick Neeley, Kans, 
Hart elson 
Haugen Norton 
Hawley O'Hair 
Hayes Paige, Mass. 
Helgesen Parker 
Hinds Patton, Pa, 
Howell Payne 
Hanes Peters, Me, 
Humphrey, Wash. Platt 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—7, 
Humphreys, Miss. Small 
Madden Stanley 


Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reilly, Wis, 
Rothermel 


Stedman 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 

Stringer 
Sumners 


Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 


Whaley 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Fla, 
W inko 
Woodruft 
Woods 


Plumley 
Powers 


Reed 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rogers 
er 

uple, 
Russell 
Sabath 
Scott 
Scully 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Staford 
Steenerson 
Stevens, Minn, 
Sutherland 
Temple 
Thompson, Okla, 
Thomson, til 


Underhill 
Vare 
Volstead 


Witherspoon 
Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex. 


Walker 
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NOT VOTING—66. 


Aine Dupré Korbly Reilly, Conn. 
Bartholdt Evans L’Engle Richardson 
Blackmon Fordney Lewis, Md, an 
Brown, W. Va. Glass McClellan Roberts, Nev. 
Brumbaugh Goodwin, Ark. Martin ls 
Buchanan, Tex. Hamilton, N. L. Merritt Smith, Md. 
Burke, Pa Heflin Metz th, N. Y. 
urke, S. Dak. Hobson Mondell Switzer 
Burnett Howard Moon Talbott, Md, 
Byrnes, S. C, Hoxworth Moss, Ind. Taylor, Ala. 
Hughes, W.Va. Oldfield Taylor, Colo, 
Carlin Jacoway O'Leary Thacher 
Clark, Fla. Johnson, Ky, O'Shaunessy Wallin 
Connelly, Kans. Jones Patten, N. Ý, Whitacre 
Copley Kahn Peters, Mass. Wilson, N. Y. 
Cri Kent Porter 
Cullop Key, Ohio Prouty 


So the Collier amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DurrÉ with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. McCrenpan with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ present.” 

The SPRAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 

Mr. STANLEY. I was in the doorway, listening. 

The SPEAKER. That is a close shave. [Laughter,] 

Mr. STANLEY. I vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit the bill, with instructions to strike from the bill 
each and every item providing in whole or in part for the construction 
or purchase of any part or ent of the proposed intercoastal water- 
way from Boston to the Rio Grande River. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote 
by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After counting.] Forty-two gentlemen have arisen in the 
affirmative. Those opposed will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Two hundred and forty-three gen- 
tlemen have arisen in the negative. On this vote the ayes are 
42 and the noes are 243. 

Accordingly, one-fifth not voting in the affirmative, the yeas 
and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. The yeasand nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Forty-one Members have voted in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays. Those opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that it requires one-fifth of those present to order 
the yeas and nays, and that the count just made on the former 
motion shows that 41 Members are not one-fifth of those present. 

The SPEAKER. Forty-one are not a sufficient number. The 
yeas and nays are refused, and the bill is passed. [Applause.] 

On motion of Mr. SPARKMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
Èy which fle bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had further insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bil! (H. R. 13612) making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 
and for prior years, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the further conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, Mr. Bryan, 
and Mr. Warren as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

* 


The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 746. An act for the relief of Capt. Frank Parker; and 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution for the appointment of a 
member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below : 

S. 75. An act for the relief of Theresa A. Murray; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Jacoway, for one day, on account of illness. 


ORDER OF DEBATE ON THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS BILL. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 437 (H. Rept. 464). 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of House bill 14385; that said 
bill shall be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
and the same shall be the continuing order of the House until disposed 
of; that there shall be not exceeding 20 hours’ general debate on the 
bill, to be equally divided between those supporting and those opposing 
the’ bill, 10 hours of such 5 to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Georgia | fate. haere se hours to be controlled by the gentleman 
from C: rnia . R. EA 4 hours to be controlled by the 

ntieman from Mhan [ Die Doremus], and 1 hour to be controlled 

y the gentleman from Oregon IMr. LArrerty At the conclusion of 
Ben general debate the 8 question shail be considered as or- 
dered on the bill to final pargo without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit: Provided, That all Members speaking upon 
said bill shali have the right to revise and extend their remarks in the 
RecorD and that all Members of the House shall have the right to print 
remarks upon tie bill during not exceeding five legislative days.” 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have some under- 
standing with the gentlemen on the other side as to the time 
that we shall allow for debate on the rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, there has been great demand 
upon this side of the House for time upon this rule; more than 
could be accommodated in the usual way. If the gentleman will 
prefer a request for unanimous consent for additional time, I 
think we may be able to agree. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, after consulting with a good many 
of the Members, I believe we ought to allow 8 hours’ debate 
on this rule, inasmuch as we have allowed 20 hours on the bill 
coming up for consideration after action on the rule; one hour 
and a half of the time for debate on that rule to be controlled 
by myself and the other hour and a half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr, CAMPBELL]. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that such be the agreement and the order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this rule run not longer than three hours, 
one half of the time to be controlled by himself and the other 
half by the gentleman from Kansas. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY. And I give notice that at the end of the three 
hours I shall move the previous question. 

Mr. HAY. That it be considered as ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why not put that in the request for unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; I will do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas gives notice that 
at the end of three hours he will move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to have some understanding with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] regarding an allot- 
ment of time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, if the request preferred by 
the gentleman from Texas is agreed to, I will yield 40 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] out of the 
hour and a half granted to me. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, I will ask 
if the Democrats who are opposed to the rule are to have any 
time from the gentleman? 

Mr. HENRY. Four hours. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am talking about the rule, now. I under- 
stood that 40 minutes of the time on the other side would be 
given over to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 
How much time will the Demoerats who may be opposed to the 
rule be given? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will State that I have had only one re- 
quest from the Democratic side of the House for time, and I 
think I shall be able to accommodate the gentleman making 
that request. 
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Mr. EDWARDS. I do not think there are any Democrats 
opposing the rule, anyway. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me that perhaps we had better have a little further 
understanding as to what is to be the program, so that we will 
not get into a wrangle about it. Under the rules of the House, 
if this consent should be granted and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CANPRELL] should yield time to some one in the House 
for the purpose of offering an amendment to the rule, that 
would be in order. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, my request is that ‘the three 
hours shall be devoted to debate and debate only, and that it 
shall be agreed at the end of that time I shall moye the previ- 
ous question. That is the agreement and understanding that I 
am proposing. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, that is not the request which the gen- 
tleman made before. 

Mr. HENRY. I think the gentleman will find that it was. 

Mr. MANN. The request was. that there should be three 
hours’ debate; but any Member of the House who obtains the 
floor in his own right is entitled to offer an amendment to the 
pending proposition, as the gentleman well knows. Now, I do 
not think we ought to get into a wrangle about it. 

Mr. HENRY. I think not, and I do not think we will, because 
I believe the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLY], and myself can agree about the matter, 
2 as to give the House the benefit of three hours’ debate on 

e rule. 

Mr. MANN, I would not be willing to consent to an agree- 
ment which gave the House no opportunity to vote as to 
whether it would entertain an amendment to the rule. I take 
it from the gentleman’s request that what he is figuring upon 
is that if no amendment is offered during the three hours, then 
he will test the sense of the House on the question of an amend- 
ment by a vote upon the previous question. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman takes me exactly as I intended 
him to take me. 

Mr. MANN. Well, while it goes pretty hard with me to agree 
at all under these circumstances, and while I think we who are 
opposed to the rule and the tolls bill lose an advantage, still in 
view of the statements which have been made to me by gentle- 
men on this side of the House, who are members of the Rules 
Committee, I shall not interpose an objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hrxrr] 
asks unanimous consent that the debate on this rule be limited 
to three hours. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if he intends 
to force a vote on this rule to-night. 

Mr. HENRY. That depends upon circumstances. The gen- 
tleman from Texas will try to be fair with all Members of 
the House. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I shall not object. 

Mr. HENRY. Let me say that if the House is willing to stay 
I am willing to stay, but I do not want to commit myself on 
that proposition now, and the gentleman from New York will 
not ask me to do so. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I do not want to object, and I do not 
want to be bound by this rule to sit through the night. 

Mr. HULINGS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. HULINGS. To reserve the right to object. I would 
like to present to this House some observations of my own 
about this free-toll question. I went to gentlemen who have 
charge of the time, and I find that they have no time for me. 
I then went to some of these managers here, and was told 
that I could have 10 minutes of the time devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the-rule, out of which time everybody was expected 
to holler about tolls and not much about the rule. But that 
gave me 10 minutes, which satisfied me, and I would like to 
understand now from the people who have control of this 
matter whether I get a show. 

Mr. HENRY. Let me say to the gentleman that I haye dis- 
covered only two or three sides of this question. If there is 
another side we would like for the gentleman to have some time. 

Mr. HULINGS. I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Let me say to my friend that 
10 minutes will be given him from the time yielded to me by the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HULINGS. I make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent that the debate on this resolution be 
limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and 


one-half by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPRELL]. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] agrees to yield 40 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. KELLY], and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] agrees to yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HULINGS]. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see, Mr. Speaker, if that is the request. 
If I understand it, it is that the gentleman from Texas shall 
have an hour and a half on this resolution and the gentleman 
from Kansas an hour and a half. If at the end of that time the 
previous question is moved and not carried, I do not understand 
that that stops any further consideration of the rule. 

Mr. HENRY. Tf the previous question is not moved, or if it 
is voted down, the resolution will be open to amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And to further debate. 

Mr. HENRY. Of course. 

The SPEAKER. We want a fair understanding about this 
matter to save wrangling hereafter. Does the gentleman from 
Texas incorporate in his request for unanimous consent that 
there shall be no amendment offered during the three hours? 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman from Kansas has said that 
he would not yield time for that purpose. 

Mr. HENRY. That is the understanding, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the rule is plain and speaks for 
itself. It provides for immediate consideration of the bill re- 
ported to the House for the purpose of repealing the exemption 
of coastwise ships passing through the Panama Canal from the 
payment of tolls. The rule allows 20 hours for debate, and at 
the end of that time it provides that automatically the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered, and that the 
House shall immediately vote on the bill, with but one motion to 
recommit allowed under the terms of the special rule. 

It allows liberal debate. The proposition in the Sims bill is 

a simple one. It is whether there shall be a repeal or no repeal. 
That is the sole issue. No amendment is appropriate or neces- 
sary. 
Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there are numerous gentlemen who 
desire to address the House upon this measure, it is not im- 
proper that I should depart from the strict discussion of the 
rule and discuss somewhat the issues involved in the main con- 
troversy. We are met with the proposition that we are about 
to abrogate one of the demands of the Baltimore platform. I 
am ready to meet that proposition. There is no gentleman who 
believes in obedience to the mandate of his party more than I 
do. Let me say to-day that when the question of passing upon 
the amendment was up in the House as to whether or not we 
should have free tolls through the Panama Canal for the bene- 
fit of our coastwise trade, a majority of the Democratic Mem- 
bers voted against such exemption. Here is an analysis of that 
yote, and there were 72 Democrats who voted in favor of the 
exemption and 94 Democrats voted against it, a majority of 22 
on the Democratic side of the House voted against exempting 
these ships. I do not say these things for the purpose of arous- 
ing partisanship to-day, because this question rises far above 
partisan politics. It involyes the international honor of this 
country, and I am ready to take my place with the Democratic 
5 and aid in the correction of the blunder, [Ap- 
plause. 

The exemption from tolls is a plain violation of a treaty 
and a contract made with England and other countries. A 
few lines from the treaty state the case so plainly that it can 
not be controverted. It needs no argument if the English 
language means anything. Long prior to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty other nations of the earth were planning to construct 
a canal across that Isthmus. After the Spanish-American War 
was over and our country was victorious, the question of 
constructing a canal there was revived and the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, which was substantially the same as the Clayton- 
Bulwer contract, was agreed to and took the place of our 
former obligation. Let me read the language embodied in the 
treaty found in article 3, section 1. It is this: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its citi- 
zens or n in respect of the conditions or charges or traffic, or 
otherwise. ch conditiens and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. ` 

That was our interrational contract, not only with England 
but it is our agreement in a number of other treaties with 
South American and Central American countries. In my 
judgment, the world understood us to mean that there should 


| be no exemption in favor of our own ships passing through 


that canal. Certainly, if we exempt our ships from the pay- 
ment of tolls, carrying perhaps half the commerce that will 
pass through the canal, we discriminate against the commerce 
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and ships of all other countries. Nothing could be clearer to 
my mind. But gentlemen take the position that we built the 
canal and that it is ours, and that we are entitled to its use 
free for the benefit of our ships in the face of the treaty. For 
one I have brought myself to the deliberate conclusion, facing a 
grave crisis, that we are violating the plighted faith of our Re- 


public. Since the President has come and asked for aid, I shall 
follòw him, as great as any President occupying the White 
House since the days of Andrew Jackson. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are other questions that I would like to 
refer to at length, but shall not take up the time properly be- 
longing to others. I do wish, however, to discuss two or three 
points in order to develop the issues involved. Gentlemen say 
that our coastwise trade is entitled to go through this canal 
free. I say that when we wrote that amendment in the act, 
we provided for giving a subsidy to a monopoly, to a Shipping 
Trust, and we did not lift a single burden from the backs of 
the American people. [Applause.] We were not protecting 
our people; we were granting a gratuity to a monopoly, pure 
and simple. Let me read a few lines from a report, not yet 
generally circulated, which has just been issued by a committee 
engaged for months in investigating this question as to who 
are the beneficiaries of this subsidy and this gratuity. This is 
from the report that bas recently been made by the committee 
appointed to investigate the Shipping Trust, and they have 
performed a great service for the American people in doing 
this work. Here is one of the statements: 


OUR ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTWISE TRADE. 


On this leading water highway of American commerce practically 
all the large, ronner steamship lines are either controlled by rail- 
roads or are subsidiaries of one of two large shipping consolida- 
tions—the Eastern Steamship Corporation and the lantic, Gulf & 
West Indies Steamship Lines. xclusive of some very small and 
purely local lines, 28 lines, representing 235 steamers with a total 
of 549,821 gross tons, handle 8 all of the traffic along the 
entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Of the 235 steamers and 549,821 

‘oss tons referred to, the lines controlled by the railroads represent 
4.5 per cent and 61.9 per cent, respectively; the lines of the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation, 11.3 r cent and 10 r cent; and the lines 
of the Atlantic, Gulf & West_ Indies 3 Lines, 18.2 per cent 
and 22 per cent. In other words, the steamers of the railroad-controlled 
lines combined with those of the Eastern Steamship Corporation and 
the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines number 199, or 
84.7 ee cent of the above-mentioned total for the 28 lines, and repre- 
= 16,055 gross tons, or 03.9 per cent of the foregoing total gross 

nnage. 
S NoE only do the railroads and the two shipping consolidations 
dominate over nine-tenths of the tonnage, but it is significant that 
very few of the principal routes on our entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
are served by more than one regular steamship line. 

What does this mean? Simply that these gentlemen who 
secured this exemption from the payment of tolls are in a 
combination with the railroads and two steamship companies; 
that although we have about 2,500 vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade, on account of their size a little less than 2,000 
will go through the canal, and of those 2,000 going through 
they are in the clutches of railroads and these two steamship 
monopolies and trusts. They are affiliated and combined with 
the Standard Oil Trust, the Steel Trust, the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co., the New Haven & Hartford Railway Co., the 
Seacoast Air Line. And here is a list of them printed in a 
bulletin entitled “Bureau of Navigation of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, showing the seagoing vessels of the 
United States, with official numbers and signal letters, being 
Part IV of the forty-third annual list of merchant vessels of 
the United States for the year ending June 30, 1911.” It is 
issued by the Government, showing their ownership, and that 
they will be the beneficiaries of this bounty. It is estimated 
thut by securing this gift from the Government this combina- 
tion will put into their pockets $1,000,000 every year. Aye, 
more than one million; perhaps two millions or two and one- 
half millions. This will be half the commerce going through 
the canal. When we built the canal and, according to experts, 
made it possible to lift the burdens from the backs of the 
people of more than 25 and 50 per cent saving in freight rates, 
we did a great thing in behalf of the people. These are the 
men in combination who will profit by free tolls. They say it 
is for the benefit of the coastwise trade of America. Let us 
see whether it is for the benefit of our coastwise trade. Take 
one of these great ships coming from Hawaii across through 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic and Gulf ports, belonging to 
these gentlemen. They pass through the canal untouched by 
the charges of toll, and yet a British steamship going through 
from Vancouver Island, bound for the same port, must pay the 
tolls. And a ship coming from South American ports, from 
that part of the world through the canal, must pay the toll. 
A ship of 10,000 tons must pay $15,000, while this great ship- 
ping monopoly and trust passing through and going into our 
harbors is donated the magnificent sum of $15,000, which it puts 
down in its pocket and never gives the benefit of that 


amount to the American people in the reduction of freight 
rates. Here is the report. Let me read a little further in 
order that we may see what this diligent committee has ascer- 
tained for our benefit and that of the people, In the summary 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri makes this state- 
ment: 

The ga a ters discuss the control of regular line services in 
the most important divisions of this country’s domestic commerce. With 
the exception of the Pacific coast trade proper it was shown that the 
line traffic is handled by comparatively few companies and that these 
are largely controlled by raflroads and shipping consolidations. ‘Thus, 
in the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade, exclusive of all inland 
waterway and purely loca) carriers, 28 lines, representing 235 steamers, 
of 549,821 gross tons, furnish the line service. Of this number of lines 
10 are railroad owned and represent 128 steamers of 340,084 gross tons, 
or 54.5 per cent of the total number of steamers in the trade and 61.9 
per cent of the tonnage. Seven lines, operating 71 steamers of 175,971 
gross tons in the coastwise trade, belong to the Eastern Steamshjp Cor- 
poration and the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, and rep- 
resent in the aggregate nearly 30 per cent of the total number of steam- 
ers and 82 per cent of the tonnage. Combining the two interests, it 
appears that the railroads and two Atlantic coast shipping consolida- 
tions control nearly 85 per cent of the steamers and nearly 94 per cent 
of the gross tonnage engaged in the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise 
trade. Attention may be called again to the fact that very few of the 
routes between any two ports on the entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts are 
served by more than one line. 


There is the report proving the shipping trust and monopoly 
to receive the benefit by the remission of tolls. And here is the 
list of ships set out that would pass through the canal. I lay 
their ownership before this House and the people. It will not 
be the small shipowners who receive the benefit from the ex- 
emption from the charges that should be imposed at that canal, 
for they will never get through. It will not benefit and build 
up our merchant marine that should go to the limits of the earth 
and seek every clime. It will simply be a magnificent gift to 
this little coterie of shipowners and railroad magnates to put in 
their pockets more than $1,000,000 every year. And then in 
order to pay for the operation of the canal and the interest on 
the money invested this House must go to the people and put a 
burden on their backs of paying more than a million dollars 
that should be paid by this shipping trust. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Two million dollars. 


Mr. HENRY. My friend from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] says 
it will amount to $2,000,000 annually, and I have no doubt that 
he is entirely correct, but I wished to be conservative and to 
say that while I am a Member of this House, without meaning 
to disparage or criticize anyone who disagrees with me, I will 
never give my consent to put money in the pockets of this cruel 
monopoly and place the burden upon the backs of the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It not only violates 
our contract with England and the balance of the world, but it 
violates the fundamental faith of the Democratic Party, which 
has been against subsidies and gratuities during all its exist- 
ence. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The Democratic 
Party can not afford to make this departure here to-day. If we 
made a mistake, let us correct it. And the sooner we correct it 
the better it will be for the entire country. In less than a year 
from to-day the American people will wonder why the House of 
Representatives, under any circumstances, ever agreed to put 
this money in the pockets of that monopoly, They are wonder- 
ing how it ever passed through this House, and I say to those 
who vote to stay the hand of these greedy cormorants that 
within a year the people will be proud of your vote. Mr. 
Speaker, in dealing with this crisis there is one thing that 
should thrill the bosoms of us all, that whether it be popular or 
unpopular there is a man at the White House richly endowed 
with Jacksonian courage summoning his countrymen to his aid 
on this occasion in speedily undoing this deplorable international 
blunder. As he sits there he will not find them wanting in loyal 
support and undying devotion to his lofty purpose and patriotism 
as he seeks to avert the crime of further international dishonor, 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 25 minutes and 
reserves the balance of his time. The gentleman from Kansas 
is recognized for 50 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr, Speaker, the only leg upon which the 
gentleman from Texas who has just taken his seat stood was 
that the American ships that are to use the canal free of tolls 
are owned by the railroads and the trusts. The gentleman from 
Texas evidently has overlooked the fact that this rule does not 
provide for a repeal of all of the canal act of 1912, and that 
act provides that no ships owned by railroads and trusts can 
pass through that canal at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I am sorry I can not, 

Mr. HENRY. Well, I could answer the gentleman if he 
would yield. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from Texas is driven into 
close quarters in attempting to find apologies for the humiliat- 
ing surrender that this rule seeks to enable this House to make 
in the shortest time possible. He raises the demagogic cry 
against the Standard Oil Co., the Steel Corporation, and the 
Sugar Trust. I remind him thet all these are American indus- 
tries, not English, and that if they violate the law they can not 
use the canal. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule is to expedite the most abject and 
humiliating surrender ever made by our Government to a for- 
eign power. And the Presideut tells us that, right or wrong, we 
must do this thing. [Applause.] 

_ This gag rule makes in order the bill to repeal that part of the 
law for the government of the Panama Canal that exempts 
our own ships engaged in our coastwise trade from the payment 
of tolls on eur own canal. 

The claim is made that this provision of the canal act is 
unjust to England, for the reason British ships will be re- 
quired to pay tolls when using the canal, while our own coast- 
wise vessels do not. 

Think of that! Why, neither the ships of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, or any other country may load at any 
port of the United States and unload at any other port of the 
United States. The ships of every country but our own are for- 
bidden to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 
That shipping is done entirely by American ships. This exclusive 
trade in American shipping is done under our laws, notwith- 
standing the treaty of 1815. That treaty uses plainer. language 
leaving nothing to inference in referring to “equal treatment” 
in the ports of the United States—than is used in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and in 100 years England has never con- 
tended through diplomatic channels that “equal treatment” 
should be construed so as to deny to American ships the exclu- 
sive right of carrying our coastwise trade. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I am sorry I can not. 

Let me read from the treaty of 1815. In its second article 
it provides in these words: 

No higher or other duties or 7 be shall be imposed in any of. the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in 
the same by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any 
of His Britannic Majesty's Territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
yata States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels. 

That is plain English. And yet, under that treaty England 
has discriminated in favor of her own ships in her coasting 
trade, and we have excluded England and all other nations 
from our coastwise trade. 

The language of both treaties imposes substantially the same 
obligations upon the United States with respect to the treat- 
ment that it shall give to other nations, in the use of its ports, 
in the treaty of 1815, and in the use of the Panama Canal in the 
treaty of 1901. Entire equality of treatment to other nations is 
provided for in both treaties. The plain provision in the treaty 
of 1815 for equal treatment did not include our trade. 

It was urged in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 332) 
that exempting American coasting vessels from the payment of 
pilotage charges was a violation of the treaty of 1815 between 
the United States and Great Britain, the treaty I have just 
read. 

The court, in passing upon the question, said: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from 
sulting from law of the United States, nor any lawful exem n 
of coastwise vessels, concerns vessels in the foreign trade, and there- 
fore apy such exemptions do net operate to uce a discrimination 
a British vessels en in foreign and in favor of vessels 
of the United States in such trade. 

That is a clear interpretation of the provision for treatment 
on equal terms against the new contentions of the President. 
LApplause.] 

Now, let me read from the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, 
which is the treaty now in controversy. I read from article 3, 
as follows: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vesseis of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire ty, 50 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 


otage, re- 


citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or ch: of traffic or 
8 Such conditions and charges of trafic s be just and 
equi e. 


The equal treatment of nations under such treaty covenants 
as are made in the treaty. of 1901 has had the interpretation of 
England for a hundred years that we contend for in the canal 
treaty to-day—the right of sovereignty in domestic affairs. 
[Applause] , 

Let me read the contention of Secretary Hay, who signed the 
treaty for the Unifed States when it was submitted to the 
Senate. He said in a note at that time: 


The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirety 
American canal, e enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 


that he was right? Why has he changed his mind? 


by the United States alone. When constructed, it is exclusively the 

. 5 of the United States, and Is to be managed and controlled and 
efended by it. 

And as to American responsibility he said 


The United States alone. as the sole owner of the canal, as a purely 
American enterprise, adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall be regulated, and assumes the entire responsibility 
and burden of enfo g. without the resistance of Great Britain, or of 
any other nation, its a ute neutrality. 

That is the clear construction of a Secretary of State who 
knew our rights and asserted them. 

The American contention we insist upon now is considered. 
sound by ex-President Roosevelt. It is insisted upon by ex- 
President Taft, who signed the canal act providing for free tolls 
for our own ships. It was contended for by Secretary Knox 
and conceded by the office of foreign affairs of His Britannic 
Majesty's Government in July, 1912, when the canal act was 
under consideration in the Congress of the United States. 
[Applause.] This principle was rightfully maintained by the 
House of Representatives with a Democratic majority and by 
the Senate with a Republican majority two years ago. The 
soundness of economic principles or of foreign policies has not 
changed in our country since then, 

On August 15, 1912, when Woodrow Wilson was a candidate 
for President, he said: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic parts + and have coast- 
wise steamers. carry their products dewn around through the canal and 
up the Pacific or down the coast of South America, * * + 

One of the bills pending, passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as 
it had passed the House, provides for free toll for American ships 
through that canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which 
is owned by any American rallroad company. ou see the object of 
that, don't you Applause! We don’t want the railroads to eom- 

ete with themselves, because we understand that kind of competition. 

e want water carriage, so as to be 8 sure that you are go 
tos better rates around the canal than you would across the conti- 

The President was right then; he is wrong now. Was he 
“spreading molasses to catch flies” at that time, or did he be- 
lieve with two of his predecessors and a majority in both Houses 
The plat- 
form of the Democratic Party upon which he was elected spe- 
cifically indorses free tolls for American ships. 

But the President told us a few days ago that “right or 
wrong” we must repeal that part of the canal act that exempts 
our own shipping engaged in our own coastwise trade from the 
payment of tolls on our own canal, and in a mysterious fashion 
refers to the foreign policy of the administration. He told 
us that if we do net grant him this request in “ungrudging 
measure” he will not know what to do in other yery important 
matters. 

What are the important matters? What is the foreign policy 
of the administration? Does the President know? No one 
else does, 

The President does not explain what his diplomatic embar- 
rassment is that makes this surrender necessary. Does he fear 
the murderer and illiterate bandit, Villa, will break off diplo- 
matic relations with his administration, and in that event he 
will need the aid of England, or does he ask Congress to aid 
him in further humiliating the American people by making this 
abject surrender because England now asks that this be done? 
Was our ambassador at the Court of St. James, on the 11th of 
March, speaking for the administration when he said: 

He could not say that the United States had constructed the canal 
for Great Britain, but that it added greatly to the pleasure of building 
that great work to know that the B tish would profit most by its use. 

Is it to accomplish the purpose set forth in that declaration 
of the American ambassador to England that we are asked to 
repeal the law that gives to the American people some advan- 
tage in the use of the eanal that they have built on their own 
soil at a cost of $400,000,000? Does anyone in the United States 
believe we would have spent this or any like amount of money 
in the construction of the canal if it had been proposed to 
surrender the control to a foreigfn power, as the President now 
proposes. [Applause.] 

On another occasion in this House Henry Clay reminded Mem- 
bers here that they were not members of the British Parlia- 
ment. I remind you to-day that you are Members of the Ameri- 
ean Congress, representing the American people. [Applause.] 

I have only referred to the effect the repeal will have upon our 
rights to control our domestic commerce in the use of our own 
canal. If no other question were involved, our humiliation will 
be complete when this repeal has been accomplished; but rising 
above our rights as a commercial nation to the use of our own 
canal, on our own soil, in our own country, under our own flag, 
is the right we are surrendering by this repeal as to our ships 
of war, 
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The language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality— 

Aud so forth. 

To whom is the canal open on terms of entire equality? To 
all nations observing these rules. The rules referred to are as 
follows; I read clauses 2 to G of article 3 of the treaty: 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not reyictual nor take any 
stores in the canal omg so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a bel- 
ligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one hon ber pe shall not depart 
ee 55 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 

ent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works DANSET to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 5 

Who made the rules? The United States, the constructor 
and owner of the canal. s 

If the Presidènt is correct in his contention, these rules for 
the use of the canal apply to the United States just as they 
apply to England and Japan, and if that is the case the canal is 
of neither commercial or strategic benefit to the United States. 

Such a construction is incompatible with our ownership, and 
it passes understanding how any American can take such a posi- 
tion. 

But if we concede the contention of England in regard to our 
vessels of commerce by the construction we are asked by the 
President to put upon the treaty by the repeal proposed, we 
shall commit ourselves forever to the gravyer, more serious, more 
humiliating, more un-American interpretation of the treaty 
giving England and all other nations equal rights with us to 
use our canal for ships of war in time of war. 

If the warships of England or of Japan in a war with us wish 
to reach our opposite coast they will have an equal right with 
our ships in the use of the canal for their ships of war, if the 
construction contended for by the President is correct. In such 
an event, the lockkeeper of the Panama Canal will be forced to 
dip the American flag to foreign war vessels as they pass 
through the canal upon the same terms as our own war vessels. 

And if we charge tolls to others, the Oregon, on her way back 
to the Pacific coast, will haye to pay tolls or go around the 
Horn again. 

Every drop of red blood in America protests against the pos- 
sibility of such a humiliation, but that result is inevitable as 
to vessels of war if the President is right in his new contention 
as to vessels of commerce. Both are included in the treaty in 
the same connection. [Applause.] 

It is cowardly to repeal the free-tolls provision of the canal 
act on the request of a foreign power. This rule and the bill 
it seeks to make in order should be defeated by this House. By 
such action we shall maintain a sovereign's control over our 
domestic affairs; we shall preserve our own respect and com- 
mand the respect of England and every other country in the 
world; we shall honor the living and pay tribute to the memory 
of the dead, who were ready to sacrifice everything but their 
honor to establish and preserve the Republic; we shall reflect 
the warm sentiment of the millions of our countrymen in whose 
yeins there is rich, red blood that beats for their own country; 
and we shall bequeath to posterity a fearless Americanism that 
will be a priceless heritage to the unborn generations of the 
future, 

The old eagle of the Republic eneountered the British lion 
in heroic battle for a place in the crags in which to maintain 
its nerie, It used the tawny mane of the lion to line its nest. 
[Applause.] 

Is the young eagle of the Republic stricken with terror when 
the British lion only growls? 

The White House has given a pathetic and humiliating an- 
swer. But we shall have from the country, when the country 
speaks, an answer full of inspiration to every patriotic Ameri- 
ean who believes that this Republic is sovereign on its own 
soil. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has used 19 
minutes and reserves the remainder. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


Mr. POU. Mr, Speaker, the necessity for the adoption of the 
resolution now before the House is to be found in the necessity 
for the modification of existing law, which provides that tolls 
shall not be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. If the act which exempts vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade, the act of August 24, 1912, should be 
amended by repealing such exemption, then this rule now 
under consideration should be adopted by this House. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to secure action by the 
House, during this session of Congress at least, except by unan- 
imous consent, upon a bill repealing the toll-exemption clause. 
It is safe to say that such unanimous consent would never be 
given. Under the pending resolution ample time for debate is 
allowed. ‘The rule therefore provides that after reasonable 
debate a bill repealing that provision of existing law which 
exempts vessels engaged in our coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of canal tolls shall be voted on by the House; Those 
who believe that the tolls-exemption provision of existing law 
should be repealed insist,. first, that such exemption violates 
both the letter and the spirit of a treaty with a foreign nation; 
second, that even though such provision did not violate a treaty 
with a foreign nation there are economic considerations which 
fully justify a repeal of the law exempting coastwise vessels 
from the payment of such tolls. 

Mr. Speaker, the very preniises of those who argue in favor 
of the free tolls for coastwise vessels are incorrect. 

Some of them tell us that the canal is ours to use as we 
please; that it is built with our money; that it is dug through 
our territory; that being the property of the American people 
we can without let or hindrance use it as we see fit. In sup- 
port of this contention gentlemen are appealing to the patriot- 
ism of the people—to a national spirit easily excited, and to an 
ancient prejudice quickly aroused. The canal is ours. Thank 
God, the Stars and Stripes are to float over it, and for all time 
will make known to the world that the greatest work of the 
kind undertaken since the beginning of time was accomplished 
by a people whose greatest pride is to live under that flag in 
peace and to die defending it, if necessary, in time of war. 

But, Mr. Speaker, no matter how intense our Americanism 
or how ardent our patriotism there are certain conditions and 
stipulations which must in honor be observed in the administra- 
tion of the canal. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty we were under solemn 
compact with Great Britain. Until the treaty was abrogated 
and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty negotiated in place thereof we 
could not build an isthmian canal at all. We had agreed that 
neither Government should “ever obtain or maintain for itself 
any exclusive control over the ship canal." Under that solemn 
contract we could not build or after building fortify a canal 
such as we have now constructed. 

We owned no territory in the Isthmus or anywhere near it. 
Great Britain did. Whether the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
wise or unwise this Nation was a party to it and morally bound 
by its provisions. 

Many of us recall very clearly the circumstances of the sign- 
ing of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November 18, 1901. This 
Nation has had no greater diplomat in my lifetime than John 
Hay. He was a great statesman, but preeminently great was 
he as a diplomat. That treaty was the crowning achievement 
of a useful and blameless life. 

Mr. Speaker, if John Hay were living to-day, what would 
he say with respect to the contention that the canal is ours to 
do with as we please, without regard to the rights or interest 
of any other people of the world? Do you imagine that he 
would charge President Wilson with “lowering American 
spirit’? Do you imagine for a moment that diplomat and 
statesman would countenance the charge that President Wil- 
son is “truckling to England,” and such other similar charges 
as are being leveled at a President who has the nerve to do 
what he thinks is right? 

Oh, no, Mr. Speaker; fhe entire life and services of that 

t man answer No.“ I imagine Mr. Hay, if living, would 
remind us of the circumstances which surrounded the signing 
of the new treaty. I imagine he would very modestly remind 
us that but for the new treaty we could not construct the 
canal at all; that the new treaty is by far more favorable to 
the interest of this Nation than was the old treaty; that Great 
Britain made important concessions, while we made practically 
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But I believe, Mr. Speaker, he would tell us that the 
words of that treaty— N 

There shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise— 
mean just what they say. 

Mr. Hay taught, by his life, the highest, best, and cleanest of 


all diplomacy. He taught that in dealings between nations it 
was no more necessary to lie than in dealings between indi- 
viduals. Having taught that sham and humbuggery and false- 
hood were not necessary in dealings between nations, it is 
reasonably safe to assume that he would hold now, if living, that 
the words of the treaty mean what they say; and if those words 
do mean what they say, then we can not in honor remit tolls to 
owners of our own ships unless we treat citizens of Great 
Britain in the same manner, 

Mr. Speaker, let me pause here to remark that it is always 
bad for the Government to single out any man or class of men 
for special governmental favor, but it is infinitely worse when 
in doing this the Government also violates a treaty with a for- 
eign nation. We have no more moral right to remit tolls to the 
owners of coastwise vessels than we would have to carry freight 
of these same men free of charge across the Isthmus over our 
Government railroad. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one other phase of this matter 
which I can merely touch upon. Some gentlemen tell us that 
we ought not to violate our party platform. It is urged that the 
Democratic Members of the House should support the free-toll 
proposition, because the national platform of the party declares 
in favor of free tolls for coastwise vessels. Some of our Re- 
publican friends in this latter day are eager for us to stand by 
our own platform. It is somewhat remarkable that the only 
time our Republican friends have ever been known to indorse 
any part of a Democratic platform happened to be when we 
were wrong. [Laughter.] Of course, we ought to stand by our 
party platform where it is possible to do so consistently. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] Yes; where it is possible 
to do so consistently, I say. But when there is contradiction in 


it, what are you going to do about it? I believe I realize fully- 


the binding force of every declaration in my party platform. I 
hope I do, in any event. But if there is another plank in the 
platform which in its very nature is a repudiation of the de- 
mand for free tolls for coastwise vessels or any other vessels, 
what must I do in the circumstance? - 

One of the eardinal principles of the Democratic Party is 
and always has been opposition to subsidies of every kind. 
You may argue as much as you please, but the plain unvar- 
nished truth is this free-toll exemption is a subsidy in its very 
nature. It can not be anything else. It is estimated that canal 
tolis for the first year or so ought to amount to $4,000,000. It 
is also estimated that one-half of this four millions would be col- 
lected from vessels engaged in coastwise trade. Now, what is 
the difference between a proposition to relieve these vessels 
from the payment of two millions of canal tolls and another 
proposition to pay the owners of such vessels exactly that 
amount out of the United States Treasury? If these vessels 
pay tolls, the Treasury gets the money. If they do not pay tolls, 
the Treasury and the people lose just the amount remitted. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider for a moment who will be bene- 
fited by this free-tolls proposition. To whom are we giving this 
subsidy? All the people? Not at all. A few corporations 
owning yessels engaged in coastwise trade will receive the 
benefit, and probably nobody else. Let us inquire what com- 
panies are engaged in our coastwise carrying trade at this time. 
Here are the names of some of them: Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co., Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., the Southern Railway 
Co., Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Old Dominion Steamship 
Co., Central of Georgia Railway Co., New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., Merchants & Miners’ Transportation 
Co., Pacific Mail Steamship Co., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. There are other 
companies engaged in coastwise trade, of course, but these 
names indicate the class of corporations which will be benefited 
by free tolls. 

Very few corporations have facilities for putting vessels 
through the Panama Canal. Dockage and wharfage privileges 
are necessary, and these privileges are probably already under 
control of some carrying company. In the very nature of things 
few companies will engage in the business of carrying freight 
and passengers through the canal. It would be well, I think, 
for gentlemen to inquire just who is going to be helped before 
we agree to give up any part of the canal tolls. 

Let us not forget the cost of that great work. Let us not for- 
get that all the people paid for it, Let us also remember that 
It is going to cost a great deal to maintain and operate the canal. 
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We are going to need the tolls. If we give those tolls to any- 
body and there is a deficit, the people will have to make good out 
of the Treasury. We can not afford it, Mr. Speaker. It is 
bad business policy—this giving away of tolls. 

But we are told that if we give this advantage to our coast- 
wise trade it will enable the companies owning coastwise ves- 
sels to charge cheaper freight rates, But the question is, Will 
they do it? I think not. I think the gentlemen composing the 
corporations owning and operating these coastwise vessels will 
pocket that $2,000,000 which the Treasury will lose during the 
first years of the operation of the canal, and certainly the 
amount they will pocket will increase as the years go by. The 
man who ships freight will never know that there has been a 
remission of the $1 or $1.25 or $1.50 per ton, whatever the 
amount per ton may be. 

It is said by those who ought to know that the construction 
of the canal will reduce the distance across the continent just 
one-third. If this be true, and I have not heard it disputed, in 
the very nature of things the transcontinental railroads can not 
compete for that class of freight which coastwise vessels can get 
at all. Perishable freight, which requires quick transportation, 
will always be carried by the railroads. There can be no com- 
petition between the canal and the railroads for that class of 
merchandise. And the class of freight which does not require 
quick transportation will find its way through the canal, whether 
we repeal the exemption or not, because, as I have said, it can 
be carried very much cheaper through the canal, tolls or no tolls. 
The rate actually charged by way of the canal will probably be 
just enough under the railroad rate to bring business. Inas- 
much as the canal shortens the distance between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts by one-third, the margin of difference in favor 
of the canal will be so great that the amount of tolls paid would 
hardly enter as a consideration. But, Mr. Speaker, why should 
we offer the use of the canal free of all charge to one class of our 
citizens, very few in number, and require everybody else to pay? 
Why make the ocean steamers pay and allow the coastwise ves- 
sels to go through free? Why the discrimination? Here is a 
coastwise yessel owned by one group of our fellow citizens. 
Here is an ocean-going steamer owned by another group. To 
one group the Government says, “ You must pay for using the 
canal”; to the other group it says, “You may use the canal 
free.” What great public service have these gentlemen who 
own the coastwise vessel rendered to entitle them to this special 
governmental favor? They are engaged in a business for the 
money they can make. They have rendered no greater public 
service than any other class of citizens, but it is now proposed 
to single them out for governmental favor. 

It is said that our coastwise trade is reasonably prosperous, 
while our ocean-going merchant marine has almost disappeared 
from the seas. Likewise, it is said that there is little competi- 
tion between companies engaged in coastwise business, while 
competition in the ocean-carrying trade is very keen. If we 
are going to give a subsidy to either, certainly those of our 
citizens who own ocean-going vessels need it the more. But why 
help either the one or the other in this way? The canal was 
built by all the people, not by any class. The taxes of all the 
people paid for its construction, not the taxes of any particular 
class. The companies owning these coastwise vessels paid no 
more than their just share of the burden, but one would sup- 
pose that they had built the canal themselves from the manner 
it is now proposed to treat them. They may use it free; all 
others must pay. Such discrimination can not be justified, and 
in my humble judgment will not be tolerated by the millions of 
Americans who know and realize that the canal was built with 
the taxes of all the people. 

When the platform of my party tells me I must do this thing, 
I reply: “A mistake has been made; an injustice is about to be 
done; and the sooner the mistake is corrected the better it will 
be.” I reply also: “There is a contradiction in the platform; 
there is, in any event, an inconsistency. I must construe the 
platform in the light of common sense.” If I am not able to 
reconcile this apparent inconsistency, I will go back to my con- 
stituents and tell them, “ I have done my duty as I saw it; now 
do with me as you deem proper.” [Applause.] 

In such a situation, Mr. Speaker, I think we should all, with- 
out regard to party, sustain the President in the courageous 
stand he has taken. The circumstances in which he finds him- 
self placed are quite remarkable. He has made a candid, coura- 
geous statement. Instead of criticizing him, it seems to me he 
is entitled to our support. This crisis, if you are pleased to 
call it a crisis, is not of the President’s making. He is not 
responsible for the Clayton-Bulwer treaty nor the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. While my friend Mr. CAMPBELL was making his 
appeal to prejudice in this Chamber I wondered what that great 
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diplomat and statesman, John Hay, would haye said—the man 
who taught that above all else we must preserve the honor of 
this Nation; who, as I have said, taught that humbuggery and 
sham and lying and deceit were not necessary in diplomacy; a 
great statesman, but a still greater diplomat; a just and good 
man—I wondered what he would have said if he could have 
sat here and heard such a speech as that delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, [Applause on the Democratic side.]! I 
believe that Secretary Hay, if living, would tell us what ex- 
Secretary Roor has told us—that the treaty with Great Britain 
means what it says, that when we agreed that we would treat 
the people of all nations equally and justly we can not exempt 
the owners of coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls and 
require the citizens of other nations to pay tolls under similar 
circumstances, My friend Mr. CAMPBELL has even inserted 
2 new word in the treaty. He says we agreed to treat the 
people of all “other” nations equally, The word “other” is 
not there. 


That word “other” is Brother CAmMrnect’s own amendment 


to the treaty. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

This canal was built to promote the welfare of all mankind. 
Tt is not worthy of this Nation that we should attempt to use 
that triumph of American engineering to enable a handful of 
eur citizens to save for themselves a few pitiful dollars. I 
believe if John Hay were living he would say no to such a 
proposition. 

Mr. Speaker, the President did not write the plank in the 
platform demanding free tolls for coastwise vessels, but he 
is the President of all the people of this Republic and is trying 
to do his duty. In dealing with foreign nations he is our 
spokesman, and he has spoken. He would preserve the honor 
and good name of his- country. He would preserve inviolate the 
contracts his predecessors have made. He would make the 
American name a synonym for honor, for honesty, for na- 
tional integrity. Oh, but we must sacrifice all these things, 
because in the hurry and excitement of a national convention 
a demand which unintentionally tmyolves a violation of all 
these things in its requirements found its way in the platform. 
The duties of the President are many and varied. The strain 
which he is now under we all know to be great. From a solemn 
sense of duty he is asking us to pass this law. He eould have 
appealed to the prejudices of the American people very easily 
if he had not been Woodrow Wilson. He could have shielded 
himself against all the criticisms which have been leveled at 
him if he had been a demagogue. How easy it would have 
been to come in this Chamber and read a jingo message instead 
of the solemn plea we all heard. He is simply asking us to 
be true to ourselves, to be true to our Americanism, to act 
in accord with the very highest national ideals. Mr. Speaker, 
in this day of commercialism, in the mad struggle for gain 
the world over, let us, by our action in sustaining the President, 
authorize him to tell the world that Americans always keep the 
faith. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope 
that the discussion of the Panama Canal tolls proposition will 
not obscure the fact that there is another issue before the 
House at this time in this rule itself and that there is a vital 
relation between the two questions. This rule, brought in by 
the Rules Committee out of the midst of over a hundred propo- 
sitions and resolutions which have slumbered peacefully for 
months, brings before this House a matter which has only re- 
cently assumed proportions of interest. It proposes to do four 
things—bind the House to immediate action on this proposi- 
tion, prevent any adequate discussion of it, order the previous 
question, thus preventing amendment, and do away with special 
orders on succeeding days. 

In no one of these particulars can this rule be defended. 
There is no need of the immediate consideration of this meas- 
ure; in fact, this haste is distinctly opposed to the national in- 
terest. If this vote were delayed two weeks, while the people 
of the country were making their will known, I believe that the 
American spirit would find a way to prevent the adoption of 
the un-American policy embodied in the repeal of tolis exemp- 


Neither is there any reason for curtailing the debate. No 
great emergency is at hand to demand action. It will be a 
long time before this repeal, if enacted, can become effective. 
It is a most important question, concerning international rela- 
tionships, and has vital economic phases. Yet we are to limit 
the discussion to a few hours, while days are wasted upon 
trivial questions of no importance, 
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' But, more than all else, there is no excuse for prohibiting 
amendment of the bill. The history of progress in parlis- 
mentary procedure, from a bedy merely registering the will of 
a despot to a body of free and independent representatives of 
the people, is the history of the right of amendment. Without 
that right, discussion is a sham and decision a fraud. The 
whole purpose of parliamentary law in free bodies is to secure 
the exact will of the membership. The right of amendment is 
imperative if that right is to be secured. The bill to which 
this rule applies is an unconditional repeal of a well-considered 
act ef Congress, It does not permit the submission of the mat- 
ter even to a fair consideration by an impartial tribunal. 
Searcely a Member here but would change it in some particular 
were he to express his exact beliefs, and yet this rule prevents 
the change of a word.' 

In fact, this issue presented in the rule is whether the 
creature shall be greater than the creator, whether a committee 
shall be greater than Congress. 

That issue being presented in the rule, it is significant that 
the same issue arises in the bill itself. The vote upon the 
measure will also answer the same question, whether the 
creature is greater than the creator, whether Congress is 
greater than the sovereign people of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in representative government. I be- 
lieve that the people of this Nation are the sovereign power and 
should have the last word in all matters of commanding and com- 
pelling obedience. None will gainsay that statement as a 
theory, but there are many who do not believe in putting it into 
practice. However, all will admit that there must be a sover- 
eign power in every nation; a power that can not be limited, 
since whoeyer or whatever could impose the limitations would 
be sovereign, so that the idea of limited sovereign power is a 
contradiction In terms. It can not be divided, for that means 
the existence of several sovereign powers able to issue and 
compel commands, and that fs an obvious impossibility. 

I maintain that the whole theory of American Government 
is that the people are supreme and that those who would limit 


or divide that supremacy have no place in that plan of govern- 


ment. At least the burden of proof rests upon them in the 
maintenance of their position. 


In. stating my position, I maintain that Representatives in 
are net elected to follow their own will; they are 
elected by the people to carry out the will of the people. The 
will of the people is expressed in their decision upon candidates 
and platforms before them during an election. Why is a plat- 
form adopted? Simply to show what Representatives will do 
if they are elected and to give the people an opportunity to de- 
cide upon the candidates they desire to support. The very adep- 
tion of a platform establishes the fact that the Representative 
is a servant and not a master of the people. 


Now, what did the platforms of the last election promise with 
regard to the Panama Canal tolls proposition? The declara- 
tion in the platform of the national Democratic Party, unani- 
mously adopted in the Baltimore convention on July 2, 1912, 
was as follows: 


The Geclaration in the platform of the national Progressive 
Party, unanimously adopted in the Chicago convention on Au- 
gust T, 1912, was as follows: 

The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American people, must 
be used primarially for their benefit. We demand that the canal shall 
be so operated as to break transportation monopoly now held and mis- 
used by the transcontinental railroads by maintaining sea competi- 
tion with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or controlled by 
American railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use the canal; 
and that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 

The Republican Party made no definite pronouncement on the 
subject, but it is fair to assume that the decided stand of Prest- 
dent Taft for the exemption of coastwise shipping was approved 
and was so regarded by the voters. 

In any case, by on overwhelming majority, which left no 
doubt as to their will, the people indorsed these platforms and 
elected men pledged to carry their principles Into effect. 


To-day, however, we are considering, at the request of the 
President of the United States, the proposal to violate those 
platform pledges. Men who were elected on the strength of such 
covenants with the people are now forced to decide whether 
they will prove reereant to them and faithless to their promises. 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain that this is a fundamental propo- 
sition and involves more than a mere question of national policy 
with regard to the Panama Canal. All the struggle and sacri- 
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fice to obtain representative government has been in vain if Rep- 
resentatives can betray the people with impunity and mock their 
constituents by defying their will. I am convinced that the 
people will not tolerate this pledge breaking and that, not far 
in the future, they will, through the recall, take the power of 
punishment of such recreancy into their own hands. 

However, an actual condition confronts us to-day, and we 
are to decide whether the provision that “no tolls shall be 
levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States” is to be repealed. 

The Panama Canal is the most extensive, expensive, and suc- 
cessful engineering project ever undertaken by mortal man. Its 
50-mile span divides the land and unites the waters, and is the 
greatest liberty man has ever taken with-nature. It changes the 
map of the world, bringing Peru and Chile closer to New York 
than Oregon and California. It brings Seattle 7,800 miles nearer 
New York by water route and San Francisco 8,800 miles nearer 
New Orleans. 

To dig this mighty waterway required the excavation of 
ehough material to make a tunnel 12 feet square through the 
earth at the equator. Its completion marks the culmination of 
the dreams of men for the last 400 years, dreams which began 
aimost the moment that Christopher Columbus found his north- 
west passage to the Indies blocked by two unknown continents. 
Attempts have been made before, France spending $300,000,000 
in a colossal failure; but it was reserved for the American 
Nation to enter upon the mighty task and to accomplish it. 

This Nation constructed the canal, furnished the engineering 
genius, the brain and the brawn, purchased a 10-mile strip of 
land along its course, paid every dollar of the expense, and 
assumed the entire cost of maintenance. It would seem a 
ridiculous suggestion that the United States did not have the 
right to exempt its own vessels engaged in coastwise shipping 
if it so desired. 

But complications, due to international agreements, compli- 
cate the situation. These agreements are advanced by the 
President and others as good and sufficient grounds for the 
repeal of the exemption clause. 

Let us see what these agreements are. The first was the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, entered into by America and Great 
Britain at a time when the Nicaraguan route was the only one 
believed feasible. This treaty contemplated the construction 
of an interoceanie canal by the two nations, which were to 
share the expense of the project. 

Civil war was already beginning to cast its baleful shadows 
over this land. England owned important territory in South 
America and the West Indies and maintained a protectorate 
over the terminus of the canal as then planned. The task was 
so gigantic that it was deemed impossible of accomplishment 
save by the united efforts of both nations, and it was with that 
object in view that the treaty was made. Nothing was done 
under this agreement, and a half century went by, with no 
progi oes made in accomplishing the cleaving of the two con- 
tinents. 

Then, in 1901 the American Nation having seén the menace 
of such voyages as that of the Oregon around Cape Horn during 
the Spanish-American War, and realizing the tremendous com- 
mercial importance of a waterway at the Isthmus, demanded 
that the canal be constructed without the assistance of any other 
nation. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was drawn up and signed for that 
express purpose. It superseded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and under its terms the canal became an exclusively American 
enterprise, 

It is expressly stated in this treaty that the United States 
shall enjoy all the rights of ownership, except as indicated in 
the treaty itself; shall enjoy exclusive control and power over 
the canal, and shall make all rules and establish the rates. 

Article 8, which is the bone of contention in this controversy, 
is as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation in respect 


of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions 
and charges shall be just and equitable. 


There can be but one logical interpretation of that provision. 


The United States adopts the rules and guarantees equal treat- 
ment of all the nations obserying them. There is a distinction 
between the United States and other nations, similar to the 
distinction between landlord and tenants, 

But Great Britain takes the position, and is supported in it 
by the President, that the provision applies to the United 
States, and that the Panama Canal is not an American but an 
Anglo-American canal, in spite of the fact that England did 
not expend one cent in its construction. 
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Relying upon that interpretation, England declares that the 
United States can not exempt her own vessels, engaged wholly 


in domestic commerce, from the payment of canal tolls. -This 
traffic is exclusively American, since no foreign nation can 
engage in it. There can be no discrimination against England 
in the exemption, since English vessels can not engage in the 
business. No foreign ship can clear from an American port 
with a cargo for any other American port, since that right is 
reserved entirely for American ships. 

I maintain that there can not be discrimination in our treat- 
ment of commerce in which no other nation can engage. If 
there is any discrimination, it is to be found in this exclusive 
reservation, but no nation has ever protested against our policy 
in this regard, for it is universal among all nations. England 
claims the same right with regard to her own domestic com- 
merce, and rightfully so. In the treaty of commerce of 1815 it 
is expressly stated that “no higher duties or charges shall be 
imposed in British ports on the vessels of the United States than 
shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels.” But Great 
Britain has always held that this provision does not apply to 
her own domestic shipping, and as a matter of fact has always 
favored her vessels engaged in domestic commerce against 
American vessels and in distinction to her own vessels engaged 
in foreign commerce. 

The United States in its treaties with other nations has 
always taken the same view. The treaty between this Nation 
and Denmark provides that “no higher charges shall be im- 
posed in the ports of one party upon the vessels of the other 
than are or shall be payable in the same ports by native 
vessels,” 

In spite of the term “native vessels,” which is much more 
definite than is used in the canal treaty, the United States has 
always excepted its vessels engaged in domestic trade, and has 
done so without protest. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has passed directly 
upon this question in the case of Olson v. Smith (195 U. S., 
832). The court held that the State law exempting American 
coastwise vessels from the payment of pilotage charges was not 
in violation of the treaty, which provided that no higher or 
other duties or charges shall be imposed in any ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same port by vessels of the United States. The point of this 
decision bearing upon the British contention regarding the 
canal treaty is as follows: 

Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel, coming from a foreign port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with the treaty between Great Britain 
and e United States. Neither the exemption of coastwise steam 
vessels from pilotage resulting from the law of the United States nor 
any lawful exemption of coastwise vessels created by the State law 
concerns vessels in the foreign trade, and, therefore, any such exemp- 
tions do not operate to produce a discrimination against British vessels 
engaged in foreign trade and in favor of the vessels of the United States 
in such trade. In substance, the proposition but asserts that because 
by the law of the United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade 
have been exempt from pilota regulations, therefore there is no 
power to subject vessels in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even 
though such regulations apply without discrimination to all vessels 
engaged in such foreign trade, whether domestic or foreign. 

Mr. Speaker, it can not be argued that the canal territory has 
a different status of sovereignty than one of our harbors, since 
by the treaty with the Republic of Panama in 1903 the United 
States secured absolute sovereignty over the Canal Zone, a strip 
5 miles on either side of the canal and extending 3 miles out to 
sea. Her rights in this territory are as complete and should be. 
as unquestioned as her rights to the District of Columbia. 

If anything further were needed to furnish conviction as to 
the meaning of the treaty, it would be found in the almost 
unanimous verdict of the Senators who ratified the treaty in 
1901. One after the other of those who took an active part in 
the discussion leading up to the ratification of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty have declared that it could not possibly have passed 
that body had there been the slightest intimation that this 
country could not exempt its own coastwise vessels. 

If the British contention is upheld by the passage of this 
repeal, it follows that the warships of the United States must 
pay the same tolls as those of foreign nations. On the same 
basis we could not fortify the canal; and yet we are doing that 
very thing and are making every effort to make the waterway 
impregnable. If we grant this contention now, we must admit 
that in time of war the United States could not embark or dis- 
embark troops, munitions of war, or supplies within the Canal 
Zone; and yet there are none so foolish as to make that reser- 
vation upon American authority. 

Judged from any viewpoint, whether from the strict technical 
construction of the terms of the treaty or from universally 
accepted rules, England has no concern whatever with our coast- 
wise traffic, and her interference in this instance is an unwar- 
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ranted attempt to dictate the management of purely national 
affairs. 

Every honest American desires the fulfillment of every 
treaty obligation, and also wishes to preserve our good relations 
with the British Government. No patriotic American citizen, 
however, wishes his Government to meekly submit to an unjust 
demand and by hurried acquiescence to brand the former action 
taken by this Nation as dishonorable and unworthy. The 
American people covet the respect of other nations, but they 
will not purchase it by burying their own self-respect in the 
grave. The best way to merit and secure the respect of other 
nations is by an uncompromising stand for justice and right. 

After it is admitted that there is no violation in the treaty 
in our exempting coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, 
the argument is still made that such exemption is not in the 
public interest. 

It is said that the exemption will favor only the shipowners, 
comprising a few men who have a monopoly of the domestic 
shipping. It will not do to say that because a monopoly exists 
we should take a step which will prevent the benefits of lower 
transportation charges. If a monopoly of the shipping business 
exists it is contrary to law, and can be destroyed. Private 
monopoly is always and everywhere opposed to the public wel- 
fare and it should be uprooted as one of the direst menaces to 
free government. 

Neither will the exemption benefit only a few shipowners. If 
that argument is sound, our entire American system of water- 
way improvement is a colossal blunder. This Nation has spent 
more than half a billion dollars in affording water transporta- 
tion, and it has all been spent on the basic principle that tolls 
shall not be levied on interstate commerce. That policy is as 
old as the Republic, and is definitely enacted in the rivers and 
harbors act of 1884. This law declares: 

That no tolls or operating charges whatever shall be levied upon, or 
collected from, any vessel, or other water craft for g 
throngh any lock, canal, or ized river, or other work for the use 
and benefit of navigation, now belonging to the United States, or that 
may hereafter be acquired or constructed. 

As a matter of fact, that law in itself is an express prohibition 
of the imposition of tolls upon interstate commerce passing 
through the Panama Canal. It was existing law at the time of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and should be read into it, rather 
than the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which it repealed. 

In any case, however, it is American policy, consistently up- 
held since the founding of the Nation, that no burdens shall be 
placed on interstate commerce. As far as that commerce is con- 
cerned, the Panama Canal is exactly the same kind of water- 
way as a canal or improved river within the country’s limits. 

Those who make the argument that exemption will benefit 
only the shipowners make the further plea that large sums will 
be necessary to pay for the construction and maintenance of the 
canal, and that every dollar possible should be added to the 
receipts of this waterway. Since when has it been American 
policy in the improvement of waterways to secure from individ- 
uals the cost of those improvements? They are made on the 
broad policy that the public interest demands that waterways 
shall be free of tolls, because cheap transportation means deyel- 
opment and development means advantages and added oppor- 
tunities for every man and woman and child in the country. 
The Atlantic and Pacific coasts are dotted with buoys and 
lighthouses for the protection of shipping nine-tenths of which 
is handled by foreign vessels. Still the Government does not 
levy tolis to recover the amount of money spent. 

These advocates of tolls for American coastwise shipping 
would not advocate tolls on inland waterways; but there is 
absolutely no difference, as an economical proposition, between 
a barge of coal leaving Pittsburgh and passing through the locks 
of the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans and a vessel loaded 
with American products leaving Philadelphia and passing 
through the Panama Canal to San Francisco. 

In fact, these arguments are so wholly at variance with Amer- 
ican policy that it arouses the suspicion that selfish interests 
are back of them, and even the slightest investigation soon dis- 
closes the interests which would profit most by the imposition 
of added burdens upon this transportation. 

These interests are the eight transcontinental railroad lines— 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fe, the 
Canadian Pacific, and the Milwaukee & St. Paul. These rail- 
roads fought the construction of the canal, and now that it has 
been built they are fighting to minimize its service to the public. 
They dread water competition, for that compels cheap rates. 
With the Government owning the vital link in water competi- 
tion, they can not effect a combination to oppress the people. 


What does this competition mean? One instance will suffice. 
Oranges and lemons from California to New York pay railroad 
freight to-day of $27 a ton, carried in refrigerator cars. Consign- 
ments can be handled via the canal in a shorter period of time, 
and for $7 a ton, It has been estimated that the consuming pub- 
lic will be saved $10,000,000 a year on oranges and lemons alone. 

The people realize that the cost of transportation is one of 
the elements which make the high cost of living a tragedy for 
millions of Americans. They have seen the predatory monopo- 
lies built up through railroad rebates and the fortunes amassed 
by private individuals through their control of these highways 
of commerce, They are determined to take from private inter- 
ests the monopoly of transportation by supplying water compe- 
tition through the use of the canal. 

That was one of the great purposes which inspired the build- 
ing of this gigantic waterway. Now, if a toll is placed upon the 
commerce passing through it, it means also a toll upon every 
ton of freight transported by land. For every dollar gained 
by a toll at the canal the people will pay additional dollars to 
the railroads of America. 

President Wilson recognized that fact and expressed it with 
his characteristic clearness when, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, he said to an audience at Washington Park, N. J.: 


of Atlantic ports, to find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or ports of the 
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are going to get better rates around the canal 
the continent. 

{Applause. ] 

Those words are as true to-day as they were when they were 
spoken in the midst of a campaign for votes. And yet Presi- 
dent Wilson is urging the repeal of the very provision he so 
highly commended, and which, if repealed, will be surely fol- 
lowed by the demand that another provision be nullified also— 
that which prohibits railroad-owned vessels from using the 
canal. Great Britain has already entered her protest against 
it, and it will be under fire the moment the provision under 
discussion at this time is repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, if President Wilson has secured information 
that has led him to change his opinions on this matter, I sub- 
mit that it is but fair that he should acquaint Congress and the 
country with those facts. He is not wont to be so uncommuni- 
eative, and, in fact, he has established a reputation for the use 
of “pitiless publicity.” As governor of New Jersey he made 
the following statement of his views regarding the value of 
light on public affairs: 

Gentlemen who haye been associated with me in other undertakings 
have complained of my habit of talking. They have complained that I 
do not anything t concerns the public interest as confiden- 
tial. I do not. never shall, and I give notice that I am going to 
take geeti important subject of debate in the legislature out on the 
stump and discuss it with the people. * * * ‘ou know what hap- 
poss when everybody is silent, very t; when eve y refrains 

m discussing in public matters that happened in the legislature. 

Why should Congress be kept in ignorance of the facts while 
imploring requests for immediate action are made? This is 
too serious a matter and freighted with too grave consequences 
for a blindfolded step. It will mold history, for history is not 
the record of accidental happenings. It is the working out of 
causes into effect through the operation of laws as immutable 
and eternal as those of seedtime and harvest. 

Nations reap precisely what they have sown and nothing else. 
A timorous yielding of rights to-day will lead to a surrender of 
greater rights to-morrow. A false step now means a long de- 
parture from the true path later, 

It is only fair for Congress to refuse to comply with the re- 
quest of the administration until the facts are made known. 
Personally I have voted for administration measures almost 
without exception during this session, and desire above every- 
thing else to support President Wilson in every act which will 
benefit the people of America. I do that gladly, but I will not 
vote to surrender the rights of the people and to put this Nation 
at the feet of Great Britain and a railroad monopoly. I have 
put patriotism above partisanship, and I will also put patriotism 
above pusillanimous surrender of national rights. 

With all the knowledge we now possess, yielding to British 
demands now means a complete reversal of the patriotic atti- 
tude of Washington and Jefferson and Jackson and Cleveland. 
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If the slightest gleam from the luster of their patriotic deeds 
should reach us new, it ought to prevent Congress from sur- 
rendering Američan rights without even an attempt to secure 
the decision of an impartial tribunal. No matter how delicate 
the diplomatie situation, it can net be momentous enough for 
this country to yield to any foreign power the right to dictate 
its own purely domestic affairs. If England has us in such a 
position, we should know it, for it is surely time for a new 
declaration of independence. 

Higher than everything else is the unmistakable command 
of the American people. Weare not responsible for results; we 
are responsible for keeping faith with the people and with the 
principles of representative government, to secure which un- 
counted treasure and priceless lives have: been poured out lav- 
ishly: It rests with every Member of this House to do his duty 
im upholding that principle, in the assuranee that no honor and 
no reward, however great, can compare with the tribute due a 
representative of the people who can point to his record and 
say, “The promises I made to the people hare been performed 
with all loyalty and honesty. I have kept the faith.” 

-> Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to believe that this great body, 
representative of the American people, will adopt this “gag” 
rule, which robs it of the exercise of independent judgment, or 
will pass a measure which means that the Stars and Stripes 
shall be pulled down from its place over the American canal at 
Panama, while in its place is hoisted a piece of muslin with the 
British Union Jack on one side and the white of nerveless neu- 
trality on the other. [Applause] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN}. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the adoption 
of this rule, because I believe it expedites the consideration of 
this, the most important question of to-day to the American 
people, and one in whieh the honor of the Nation is involved. 
I need no text from the President to determine me in my 
course. I voted against free tells two years ago when the ques- 
tion was here for consideration. [Applause.] I voted then 
against free tolls because I believed that we had a contract that 
we were in honor bound to keep. I voted then against free 
tolls because of the economical question involved. 

We spent $400,000,000 im the construction of the canal, and 
the interest on that will amount to $10,000,000 every year. This 
interest charge will be added to by the expenditure of 
$10,000,000. more to maintain an Army on the Isthmus, 
$4,000,000 for the operation of the canal, $1,000,000 to main- 
tain it, and $250,000: rent to the Government of Panama. 

I see no reason now, I saw no reason then, why this monopoly 
operating coastwise ships should be given privileges that no 
other American can enjoy. [Applause.] Already having a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, there can be no good reason why every 
man in the United States not enjoying the privilege of that 
monopoly should pay a tax to maintain the monopoly by giving 
them the opportunity of passing their ships through the eanal 
free. ‘There is no more reason why the men who own the coast- 
wise ships should pass their ships through the canal without 
the payment of tolls than there is that the farmer should have 
his profits increased, that the lawyer should have his fees in- 
creased, that the mechanic should have his wages increased, or 
that the laborer should have his wages increased, by the pay- 
ment of a tax out of the pockets of private citizens everywhere 
in this country. [Applause.] The time has come when we 
must go on record in favor of maintaining the national honor. 
{Applause.] I do not care whether our contract is with Eng- 
land or with any other nation in the world; the question with 
me is, have we a contract; and if we have, then it ought to be 
lived up to to the strictest letter of the word in the contract. 
[Applause.] It does not matter to me how great the enemy 
may be, if I have a contract with him I will keep it. I would 
not under any circumstances. consider that I had the right to 
do as a Representative of the American people what I would 
not do as a private citizen under any contract that I might 
sign, and te vote to admit coastwise ships through this Panama 
Canal free under the treaty which prevails between this coun- 
try and England, and which involves every nation in the 
world, would to me seem to be a dishonorable action; and I 
will never by my vote as a Representative in this House do that 
which I would not consider I have a right in honor to do as a 
private citizen. [Applause.] 

Tni SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois has 
exp F 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas to consume some of time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes fo the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 


bill, one the repeal of the exemption of our 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill re- 
ferred to in the rule. I am not going to undertake to discuss 
the merits of that bill now. I may do so later in the general 
debate, but while I am for that bill I am opposed to this rule 
in its present form, for the reason that the rule as it stands 
denies to the membership of this House the right to offer amend- 
ments to this bill. Gince I have been a Member of Congress no 
bill has been presented to it where the right of amendment was 
more important than is the right of amendment to this bill. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House who will vote for 
the bill may be divided into two groups—one believing that the 
exemption of our coastwise traffic is an economic wrong, but 
not in violation of the treaty; the other group believing that 
economically it is sound, but in violation of the treaty; and 
those two groups will combine upon this vote, and it ought not 
to be said when this bill goes out from this House, passed as it 
will be by those vetes, that it should be treated as any construc- 
tion of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty at all. There- 
fore, this House ought to have the right to offer such amend- 
ments as will make it clear that this is not a construction of 
the treaty, in order that future Congresses may feel free to deal 
with the question as they see fit. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are two propositions involved in the Sims 

coastwise traffic 
from tolls, and the second proposition undertakes to regulate 
the amount of tolls that shall be charged to all shipping, fixing 
a maximum of $1.25 per net registered ton and a minimum of 
75 cents per net registered ton. If this bill is open to an amend- 
ment, and an amendment be offered providing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States may fix a less rate for American 
ships than others if under the treaty, it having first been sub- 
mitted to arbitration, it shall be held that our Government has 
the right to make this diserimination, who will say that that 
kind of an amendment would not be in order on this bill? Who 
will say that it would not leave the Congress of the United 
States in a much better situation, in a more dignified position, 
without any question of surrender of its rights, if such an 
amendment were adopted to this bill, and at the same time, Mr. 
Speaker, it would accomplish everything, so far as any present 
crisis is concerned, that should be accomplished. 

So much for the importance of the right of amendment. In 
previous sessions of Congress, since the Democrats have been 
in power, I have taken occasion from time to time when rules 
of exactly this character were offered from the Democratic 
side cutting off the right of amendment, to oppose such rules, 
and in such opposition I occasionally quoted from the speeches 
of prominent Members of this House, including the Speaker 
himself, when his party was in the minority, when they opposed 
rules of exactly this character when Mr. Cannon was Speaker 
of the House. Mr. Speaker, I want to take occasion now to 
spend just a moment upon that question. 

On the 7th day of last May, after the Underwood tariff bill 
had been completed im the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and immediately before its final passage, 
the distinguished Speaker of this House made a speech, a splen- 
did speech, as all his speeches are, congratulating the Demo- 
cratie majority and the country upon that bill; and during the 
course of the remarks of the Speaker he used this language: 


My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] is very fond of quoting the 
speeches that I made on the floor of this House, especially when I was 


pence ys Pagea — . are good Spaan Ee Some time re long I 
want h to get up here and read a five-minute speech that I made 
when they forced a rule through this House to consider the Payne 


Mr. Speaker, this is the first oppertunity [laughter on the 
Republican side] that I have felt proper to accept the invita- 
tion of the distinguished Speaker, and I am going to do it now, 
not for the purpose of seeking to embarrass the Speaker—not at 
all—but for the purpose of advising the Democratic majority, 
so many of them being new Members, of what the real attitude 
of the Speaker is upon rules of this eharacter, because I take 


it for granted that the Speaker himself will not take the floor 


upon this rule. The Speaker said in his speech: 

I said then that I was in favor of discussing a tariff bill section by 
section and of itting any Member of the House to offer any 
amendment he pleased. And it has come to pass. It is panig done. 
There has been no rule brought in. You gen en can not kick and 
squirm hereafter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that was a tariff bill comprising something 
like 4,000 items and a great many provisions. The same was 
true of the Payne-Aldrich bill, concerning which the Speaker 
made the speech that he invited me to read to the House upon 
some future occasion, and which I am now about to do. This 


bill, Mr. Speaker, is a bill of 19 lines. There is some occa- 
sion in great tariff bills, involving thousands and thousands of 
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items, for cutting off to some extent the right of amendment 
and debate; but, Mr. Speaker, what excuse can be offered for 
cutting off the right of amendment on a bill containing 19 lines, 
a bill as important as any Member of this House has considered 
in the past, and probably as important as any Member of this 
House will consider in the future? Now, Mr. Speaker, what is 
this language that the Speaker asked me to read upon some 
future occasion? ‘The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, which was 
passed in 1909, contained several thousand items, and there 
was a limited right of amendment, and I yoted against the rule, 
together with the Speaker and the Democratie minority, as it 
was then, and upon that bill 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am going to get this quotation in. And 
this is what the Speaker said upon that occasion; and I am sure, 
sir, that his position now must be that the previous question 
should be voted down upon this rule and the right of amend- 
ment agreed to. This is what the Speaker said: 

The situation about this matter is this, I am against this rule and 
every rule like it. 

And this is like it, only more so. [Laughter.] 

My position is that the humblest Member of this House, the veriest 
congressional tenderfoot here, has a right to offer an amendment to 
any item in this bill from A to Z. 

And then there was applause on the Democratic side. Why 
do not you applaud now? [Prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


Now, if you will practice what you have preached in that 
applause we will have a right to amend this bill. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want 
to appeal to every man who is in favor of this bill to vote down 
the previous question; and if it is voted down I will offer an 
amendment that will give this House the right to offer amend- 
ments to this bill; and if that right is given, this bill will go 
out from this House in such form that no Member of the House 
need feel that the United States has surrendered anything. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to indulge in 
any parliamentary tight-rope performance before this House 
this afternoon, as my friend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] did. I am against the rule, like the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, but, unlike the gentleman from Wisconsin, I am 
against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in time the problem of the transcontinental 
freight rate will pass, in time the century-old controversy over 
aid to our merchant marine will be settled, in time the dis- 
tractions of unhappy Mexico will disappear, and the seais of 
secrecy on our foreign policy will be broken and its affairs of 
nearer consequence and great delicacy will be revealed and 
will fade into forgetfulness, political parties clamoring their 
contentions here will come and go, but if we shut the gates of 
the Panama Canal against our domestic traffic now, we close 
them forever. [Applause.] We act here not for to-day but 
for all time. In this question there are many issues, but there 
is one that is paramount—our sovereignty. 

I am willing for the moment to forego contemplation of the 
attitude of the transcontinental railroads. For over 25 years 
they bent every effort to prevent the digging of this canal. 
Now, when it nears completion, they propose, through the aid 
of foreign allies, to impair its use. I am willing for the mo- 
ment to waive consideration of the contradictory proposition 
that our domestic traffic shall have free passage in the Ohio but 
shall meet an embargo in the waters of the Isthmian Canal. 
But I am not willing as an American citizen here to subscribe 
to a situation which places this Nation, with 100,000,000 people, 
in the attitude of hesitating to maintain the Monroe doctrine 
which it had the courage to impose upon the world when it had 
but 10,000,000 people. [Applause.] I am not willing by my 
vote to surrender the sovereignty of the United States over the 
waters of our canal. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen have speculated here this afternoon as to what 
really is the unknown element of diplomatic embarrassment 
upon which this crisis pivots—what the mysterious words of the 
President meant. None of us knows, but I believe that the an- 
swer to the mystery is that we, for the present at least, have 
been beaten by superior British diplomacy. [Applause.] But 
I do not know the complications which have brought this crisis. 
We are asked not to suspend toll exemption until our rights 
may be arbitrated. We are asked to confess national dishonor. 


Now, I do not know the conditions which made England and 
Japan friends, I do not know the conditions which made 
Japan and Huerta allies. I do not know how near the truth 
the rumor is that we are under the necessity of suing for the 
favor of Great Britain, as Japan’s friend, to lighten our re- 
sponsibility down in muddled Mexico. 

These are entangling alliances it is not given me to know. 
The facts surrounding them are not in my possession. I do not 
think they are in the possession of any Member of this House. 
But the known facts, the visible facts, in this situation are plain 
and elementary so far as our rights in the canal are concerned. 
If the canal had been the work of many nations, if it had been 
constructed through the contributions of many nations, if it 
had been built through absolutely neutral territory, if the profit 
which might come from it was to be shared by all those nations 
alike, or the deficit, if one followed, was to be met equally by 
all those nations, and if it were unfortified, it would not be 
our canal. But the canal was built over our own territory. It 
was constructed by an expenditure of our own funds. If a 
profit come from it, it is ours to enjoy; if a deficit is to be met, 
it is ours alone to meet. It is under our exclusive control, and 
it is fortified. It is our canal, to have and to hold, This no 
one can successfully deny, on the terms of the treaty or other- 
wise. Possession, construction, control, profit and loss, and 
fortification spell ownership, and ownership spells sovereignty. 
The supreme issue, then, is not the economic question of how 
we shall adjust our transportation rates, but whether we shall 
have the right to adjust them at all. 


Can there be read into the treaty of 1901 a surrender of this 
sovereignty? Is there a line in it that denies us this, our 
sovereign right over the canal? There is not one. The condi- 
tions and interests of the United States and England in 1850 
were not the conditions and interests of those two countries in 
1901, and the conditions and interests of the two nations are 
not to-day what they were in 1901. If the canal had been built 
in 1850, under the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, it would have been 
through neutral territory, it would have been under the joint 
control of Great Britain and the United States, and it would 
have been unfortified. If the canal had been built in 1901, that 
canal would have been built by the United States; it would 
have been under the control of the United States; it would have 
been fortified by the United States, but it would have been con- 
structed through alien territory. Now it is to be completed in 
1915. It is constructed over our own territory, granted to us in 
perpetuity. It is built through an expenditure of our own 
funds. Our control of it is exclusive. The rules for its goy- 
ernment are set down by us, and the world is notified by us 
and asked to adhere to those rules, not by Great Britain and 
the United States, but by us alone. And the canal is fortified. 

The conditions surrounding the Bulwer-Clayton treaty of 
1850 were not the conditions surrounding the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901. Through the years there were withdrawn from 
the relations between the United States and Great Britain the 
element of neutralized territory through which the canal runs, 
the element of mutual responsibility for the protection of the 
work, the element of joint control, and the element of divided 
sovereignty. There survives in the treaty a general principle 
of neutralization which was in article 8 of the Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty, and which is in the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. Under that general principle Great Britain is guaran- 
teed equal treatment with the nations of the world observing 
the rules the United States lays down, but only on condition 
that Great Britain observes the rules the United States adopts. 

All three political parties are pledged to the people of the 
United States in this matter. Thirteen million voters in 1912 
indorsed the action which it is sought to overturn here. And 
how is it proposed to break that covenant made by the majority 
party here at Baltimore? 

Here is a rule brought in to shut out amendment and to 
limit debate. I have seen a good many special rules here in 
my time. This by far is the most important question ever 
brought before this body since my service here. As a general 
thing the cloture rules are justified and excused on partisan 
grounds, but how on earth any American citizen, sitting here 
as a representative of the people, can defend a proposition 
which denies amendment and limits debate when a question of 
national honor is in question, I can not conceive. Why should 
any representative of whatever party stand for cloture here? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; not now. I have seen you Republicans 
on this side cloture a tariff bill. I have seen you Democrats on 
the other side cloture appropriation bills; but I never expected 
to live to see the day when on a question of international im- 
portance like this men could be found on the Republican side 
and on the Democratic side, alike, willing to be bound against 
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free action, willing to shut off reasonable debate and amend- 
ment, But more important than the question of cloture is the 
question of the surrender of our sovereignty over the canal. 
Before the surrender, my friends, this bill may appear of little 
moment to many. But after the surrender each succeeding 
year will emphasize the error you are about to commit here. 
Before the surrender, diplomatic and partisan exigency; after 
the surrender, the yain regret of a strong nation through the 
centuries. 

There is just one thing for the American representative to do 
here. He ought to abide by his platform, which is a sacred 
covenant with his people. The thing to do here, forget the 
matter of political expediency, forget the diplomatie complica- 
tions at the White House, and yote for our own control over 
our own domestic traffic in our own canal. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Murpock] was right when he started out by stating that 
in a little while men and parties would pass away and be of no 
Importance, and I hoped that, like Saul of Tarsus, he had seen 
a sudden light that would have enabled him to have wound up 
that opening sentence in the right way. Men will pass away, 
parties will pass away, party platforms will pass away, but the 
honor of a nation can not be trampled in the ground and its 
effect pass away. [Applause.] 

We come here with no apology for our position. The people 
of America are not so much interested in what platforms say 
as they are in whether what we do here is right or wrong. In 
my humble judgment, if there were not a treaty in existence 
touching our relations with the Panama Canal, our obligation 
would still remain to deal with the nations of the earth on 
terms of equality touching its commercial use. 

Much has been said as to its being our canal. I also believe 
that it is an American canal. I believe in our right to control 
it in all ways necessary to our political welfare. When many 
men now vociferous in their protest against what they declare 
a surrender were silent, my voice was raised in favor of forti- 
fying that canal, because I believed it was an American canal. 
But there is a distinction between our rights as a sovereign 
touching matters that affect us in a political sense and our ob- 
ligations to the world touching the commercial use of that canal. 
For 75 years we have held out to the world the promise that we 
would build the canal for no narrow commercial advantage. 
We were not undertaking the greatest work ever performed by 
the hand of man in order to seek some small dollar-and-cent 
advantage for ourselves. The Nation’s conception of that canal 
was bigger than that. The people of this country saw in it 
something more than simply the right to give a preferential 
bounty to American ships. They saw the performance of a 
great work in the interest of humanity by the only nation with 
the power and resources sufficient to do that particular work. 

it was in that spirit that we entered into all our negotiations. 
More than that, during the time when we were a weak Nation, 
from the time when Jefferson declared that “the ocean belongs 
to all men and the rivers to all the inhabitants thereof,” we 


have fought for the freedom of the seas, we have fought for. 


the opening of rivers, we have fought for the opening of straits. 
We have denied the right to close the seas. Only once in our 
diplomatic history have we ever seen fit to go against that 
policy, and that was in the Bering Sea controversy, when we 
undertook to close a sea with a mouth 1,600 miles wide; and we 
lost, as we deserved to lose, our contention. Now we have built 
a grent canal, and men here to-day would have us sacrifice the 
Nation’s honor for the sake of a paltry advantage to the most 
merciless monopoly in America. It does not matter by whom 
that shipping is controlled, by the very law that gives it the 
exclusive right to the coastwise trade it is made a complete 
nam and in that cause we are asked to forego our obliga- 
tion. 

I do not want now to more than touch upon the matters 
relating to the treaties, because I hope later on to go into 
details in regard to them; but I say to you that the reason 
that led to the abolition of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and to 
the enactment of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was no desire to 
get a narrow commercial advantage. It was a desire that 
America should do the building itself, and should have the con- 
trol of the canal in its political aspect, because, as President 
Hayes well said, we are making a new coast line for America. 
We first invited England to enter into the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty—invited her for two reasons, not only on account of 


claims she was making to part of Central America, which she 
surrendered in that treaty, but also with the desire to inyite 
English capital, which we then believed was necessary to the 
building of the canal. We entered into that treaty, and we 
kept its terms while it was in existence, although it chafed us 
because of the fact that it recognized the right of England to 
a joint ownership and control of the canal. We got from under 
that, I repeat, for the sake of no small commercial advantage, 
but in order that we might have the political control of the 
canal. And England consented to it; consented to it with the 
understanding, as expressed in plain terms, that there should 
be equality of treatment to all the nations. 

Now we would undertake to dim the luster of that great 
undertaking by adding a special privilege, an exemption for 
American ships. That is why the President of the United 
States, big enough to look beyond passing events, seeing the 
Nation’s honor as it is viewed not only here, but by the civilized 
world, comes and asks at your hands this repeal. 

Men get excited over what they claim is a base surrender. 
Let me say that I never knew a strong man yet who hesitated 
to do what was right for fear that his motive would be mis- 
understood. [Applause.] It is the coward, it is the weakling 
in life, it is the man who is doubtful of his own ground that 
fears to take a position lest somebody call him craven. The 
American Nation does nothing out of fear. It does not take its 
position touching this matter because of the threat of any 
nation or any group of nations on earth. The condition of 
America is not one where it must make a surrendcr in order to 
preserve itself, but it is not willing to rest in the eyes of the 
world as breaking not only a solemn treaty, but also as giving 
the lie to its professions for 75 years of its existence, as having 
gone back on what it stood for since the freedom of 
the ocean. Why, when America was ushered into the family 
of nations there was hardly any of the high seas that was not 
being claimed by some particular power. 

The very names of the oceans bore witness to the sovereignty 
that was sought to be put upon them. ‘The Spanish Main 
was simply an indication of the claim of Spain to what is 
now the open sea. The voice of America, then as now, was 
against such pretensions. 

The neutralization of the Suez Canal is maintained by cer- 
tain signatory powers. Suppose those powers were to get to- 
gether and say: We will charge American ships, but we will 
let our own coastwise ships go through without tolls, because 
nobody can engage in coastwise shipping except our own ves- 
sels.” How long would the United States rest silent against 
such a discrimination? It would no sooner be known than her 
protest would go out to all the world, and she would deny the 
right to close that canal upon terms of inequality to her. That 
was her protest as to the Straits of Magellan. That was her 
protest touching the sound dues with Denmark. That was 
her protest touching the Amazon and all the other great rivers 
of the world. 

That was the reason for the rebuke administered to an 
American officer for asking permission to go through the Dar- 
danelles. That was why, with all the great nations paying 
tribute to the Barbary pirates, we made answer to their de- 
mand with the voice of our guns off Tripoli, and American 
heroism in the cause of freedom, not of privilege, gave new 
glory to the Nation. 

And yet here we are asked to make this exception for our 
own selfish benefit. I say to my Democratic colleagues, worry 
not about what the enemy may throw at you touching plat- 
form declarations. Above these taunts lies your duty in 
the maintenance of a Democratic administration under the 
leadership of a President big enough to do the right whether 
it be popular or not; and high above them all rests the honor 
of the Nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, every gentleman who has yet 
spoken in this debate has emphasized the great importance of 
the question that we are about to decide. Why, then, should 
we limit the debate and prevent the right to amend? [Ap- 
plause.] If the question is of such overwhelming importance, 
does it not deserve the best judgment of the Congress, after 
full discussion and the opportunity to make suggestions? 

‘We are about to construe the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Eng- 
land claims that the language of the treaty forbids the grant- 
ing of any preferential rights to the vessels of any nation. 
That treaty has been many times construed by this Govern- 
ment. It has been five times construed by the Senate of the 
United States—twice In acts of Congress and three times in 

to treaties. It has been twice construed by the 
House of Representatives. It was four times officially con- 
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strued by President Roosevelt—once in approving an act of 
Congress and three times in submitting treaties to the Senate 
for ratification. It was officially construed by President Taft 
when he signed the Panama Canal act. It was twice construed 
by Jobn Hay as Secretary of State, when he signed two treaties 
involying the question. It was once officially construed by 
Exinv Roor, Secretary of State, when he signed a treaty with 
the Republic of Colombia. In all these constructions of the 
treaty the claim of England was denied and the right of the 
Government of the United States to grant certain preferences 
was maintained. [Applause.] 

With this history of constructions of this treaty, do you think 
it proper to overrule all these constructions in the past, by a 
limit of debate, and refusal to permit amendment under the 
application of the gag rule? Since when, on these great ques- 
tions which transcend party policies, which break away from 
the theory of partisanship—since when do you propose to re- 
voke the construction placed upon this treaty by our Govern- 
ment for 12 years, and give a new construction demanded by 
England, against our interests, under the application of gag 
rule? [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am just as tender about the honor of our 
country as are those gentlemen who prate about it. I never 
yet discovered that anyone added to his reputation by bragging 
all the time how he respected his honor. [Applause.] I sus- 
pect the motives of any gentleman when he construes a con- 
tract, holding up his hands in holy horror and saying, “ Watch 
me, I am honorable, other men are dishonorable.” [Applause.] 

I would not do a thing which injured the honor of our 
country. I would not do a thing which prejudiced our repu- 
tation; but when we are right, I see no reason why we should 
surrender because of the fancied plea that honor is involved. 
Honor is involved on both sides. If there is honor involved 
here, it is the honor of Great Britain, seeking to drive a hard 
bargain with this administration and with this Congress. Our 
honor is above suspicion. The honor of Great Britain in this 
matter is subject to open attack. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of, the House of Representatives [Mr. Froop]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the question of honor 
involved in this proposition is not that of Great Britain trying 
to drive a hard bargain, but the United States keeping a con- 
tract that it has made and signed, and to keep it even if it is 
against our interest to do so. Regardless of the question of 
whether the exemption of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States from the payment of tolls is a wise eco- 
nomic policy, regardless of whether that exemption constitutes 
a subsidy, leaving out of consideration the question of whether 
that exemption is a violation of the provisions of the treaty of 
November 18, 1901, concerning the canal, I believe this rule 
should be adopted, and the bill which it provides for should be 
speedily put upon its passage, in order that we may aid and 
forward the magnificent foreign policy of President Wilson and 
his administration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

They ask, Mr. Speaker, what that policy is, It is a policy of 
honor, a policy of integrity between the nations, a policy of 
keeping a contract that has been made, a policy of peace which, 
if not hampered and hindered by selfish interests, will bring 
about the most prolonged and beneficent era of peace that has 
ever been known in the history of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the President, with his wide vision, his extraordi- 
nary acquirements, and his acute insight into the heart of eco- 
nomic, political, and international questions, recognizes, and has 
so stated, that the enactment of this legislation is essential to 
enable him to meet and properly deal with great international 
problems that now confront this country, problems that can 
only be dealt with if we have the confidence and respect of the 
nations of the world. What act could Congress pass that would 
inspire greater confidence among our sister nations than an act 
like this, in which we are doing right even at the sacrifice of our 
own interest? [Applause.] 

Our country could not occupy a nobler position than that of 
so construing a contract that the doubt is resolved in favor of 
the other party to that contract. 

This country is great, Mr. Speaker. It is strong; no one willat- 
tribute our action to weakness. We have given in the past ample 
proof of our mettle; we need fear no imputation of cowardice. 
We are rich; we can even afford to allow this great monopoly 
to have some of its profits cut off. We are known to be a proud 
people, and no one will say that we are not jealous of our rights. 
Let us adopt this rule; let us pass this bill; let us do.the thing 
that every man knows is honest; and let us by this act gain for 


to-day and forever the confidence and respect of all the nations 
of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hurras]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, an honorable nation no less 
than an honorable man will keep a contract to the letter and the 
spirit without counting the cost. 

The only argument in favor of this bill worth considering is 
“Does honor demand its passage?” 

Pride in the national honor is one of the strongest sentiments 
of the American people. 

Jealous in this respect, no argument appeals so powerfully to 
them as the plea that honor requires the action proposed. 

The American people admire the man who stands up for his 
engagements, who stands plumb in his tracks; and the gentle- 
men who are urging this bill, taking advantage of this jealous 
national trait, are making the plea that national honor requires 
the repeal of the free-tolls law. They arrogate to themselves 
a finer though a belated sense of honor than the Congress which 
passed the law possessed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is such a thing as standing over- 
plumb. There is the fantastical and irrational sense of honor 
which inspired Don Quixote, in his assault upon the windmill, 
in which all sense of proportion, obligation, or duty is lost. 

In this case advocates of repeal are standing overplumb. 
Their. posture is the posture of obeisance to Great Britain, 
losing sight of their obligation and duty to the American people. 

The United States at enormous expense has made a waterway 
through the Isthmus of Panama, which will be of great benefit 
to all mankind. 

With her eyes open, she undertook this herculean task, well 
aware that her own commerce to be benefited is absolutely in- 
significant in volume compared with the commerce of the other 
nations, and especially the commerce of Great Britain, which is 
greater than that of all other nations combined. 

Now, as the builder and owner of the canal, she proposes rates 
of toll that are free and open to all the nations of the earth 
upon exactly the same terms, giving no advantage to American 
commerce, except to her coastwise trafic. 

If free tolls to our coastwise traffic stood alone and were to 
be considered as a mere economic question without reference 
to its influence on continental railroad rates or to international 
relations, President Wilson would undoubtedly be right in seek- 
ing the repeal of the free-tolls law, on the ground that all 
vessels using the Panama Canal should pay an equitable share 
of the expense. 

But this question does not stand alone. The economic feature 
has become wholly negligible, in view of the attempts of Great 
Britain and the President of the United States to convict the 
American Congress and the American people of a dishonorable 
act in passing the free-tolls law in willful violation of a treaty. 
The question of dollars sinks into insignificance compared with 
the surrender of America’s rights of ownership and regulation 
of her own domestic affairs that are involved in the British 
demand. 

As evidence of American good faith it is important to note 
that the rate of tolls established will for many years, accord- 
ing to the best estimates obtainable, show a large deficit annu- 
ally, which must be met by taxes raised from our own people. 
Burdened by the cost of construction and maintenance as the 
people of the United States are, the established rates are more 
than just, more than equitable, and are liberal in the extreme. 

To give our coastwise trade free tolls is a matter of no con- 
cern to Great Britain; it is no discrimination against her; it 
in nowise affects her shipping; yet in practical application it 
does affect her manufacturing interests and ours. 

If Great Britain can sell her goods cheaper in San Francisco 
than the New England manufacturer can, she will command 
that market, and tolls charged on New England goods passing 
through the canal would be just that much to the advantage of 
Great Britain. 

This is the “nigger in the woodpile.” This and the solicita- 
tions of the Canadian and United States railroad interests are 
the real reasons for the absurd and arrogant interference of 
Great Britain with the right of the United States to handle 
her own internal affairs as she sees best; either to refund tolls 
paid by coastwise traffic, or to subsidize her traffic as other 
nations do, or to give free tolls, which all amounts to precisely 
the same thing. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the question before this House is, Has 
Great Britain the right to dictate how the United States shall 
manage the canal? 

The British Government and the President of the United 
States and those who speak for them would give the United 
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States no right in the canal except “the exclusive right to pay 
the bills.” 

It is not presumption for me to undertake to interpret the 
treaty relations embraced in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of the 
United States and Great Britain, because its language is plain 
and the intent is clear. 

Gentlemen may elaborate in learned disquisition upon the 
treaties of 1815, 1848, 1850, and 1900, but when all is said and 
done the treaty of 1901, commonly called the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, construed in the plain and ordinary significance of the 
words used, contains everything that is pertinent to its inter- 
pretation. 

In proof of this I quote: 

ARTICLE 1. 
arties ree that the present treaty shall 
„ oped e of 19th ‘April, 1850, 

Thus we see that the only other treaty concerning the canal 
is abrogated and has nothing whatever to do with this discus- 
sion, for even in the matter of interpretation the new treaty 
must stand alone as evidence of the intent of the parties. 

All the relations of the parties concerning the subject are 
contained in the remaining four articles. Let us see what they 
ty ARTICLE 2. 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the United States * and that, subject to the present treaty, 
the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such 
construction as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regula- 
tion and management of such canal. 

Now, since the United States bought the land and constructed 
the canal and paid all the bills, what are “the rights incident 
to such construction”? Beyond all question it is unqualified, 
absolute ownership. There is not a suggestion nor hint in these 
two articles that Great Britain has any right of any sort in the 
canal. 

Whatever right Great Britain has in the canal must be found 
in article 8, because the other articles in the treaty merely 
provide that no change of territorial sovereignty shall change 
the relations of the parties and for the method of ratification. 
Let us, then, examine this article: 

ARTICLE 3. 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules—that is to say: 

Rule 1. The canal shall be free and o to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination a st any such 
nation in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise; 
such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

The whole question of interpretation is whether the words 
“all nations” include the United States or whether the term 
really means “all other nations.” We can go nowhere to learn 
the intention of the parties except to these six rules. 

The United States as owner “ adopts” these rules “ that define 
the conditions under which all other nations” observing them 
without discrimination may use the canal. 

So far as the use of the canal is concerned, these rules give 
all nations the same right in the canal that all nations now 
have in any other United States port. They are simply the in- 
ternational conyentions pertaining to belligerency. But nobody 
will pretend that any nation at war with the United States has 
any right in a United States port. [Applause.] 

And it is just here that the significance of the British demand 
appears. If the words “all nations” is interpreted to include 
the United States, then the United States, whether in war or 
peace, would have no other rights in the canal than any other 
nation with which she might be at war. 

This is the real “milk in the coconut.” Free tolls for our 
coastwise traffic may be wise or unwise, but whether the one 
or the other does not concern Great Britain; but it is the British 
excuse, the “nose of the camel thrust into the tent” by which 
Great Britain hopes tu take away from the United States the 
strategic advantage which the control of the canal would give 
her against an enemy. [Applause.] 

Now, if we assume that “all nations” includes herself, we 
take the absurd position that after building the canal the 
United States had to include herself as one of the “ all nations” 
in order to give herself the use of the canal. And if we assume 
that “all nations” include herself, we are taking the equally 
absurd position that the United States, as grantor, grants herself 
as one of the “all nations” certain rights as grantee, among 
which are that she will not discriminate against herself. 

Under rule 1, the United States must charge the warships 
of all nations alike. Here it is evident that the warships of 
“all other nations ” is intended, for it would be nonsense for the 
United States to pay tolls out of one pocket into her other 
pocket for the passage of her own ships through her own canal. 

The interpretation that “all nations” includes the United 


States is unreasonable, while the interpretation that “all na- 
tions” really means “all other nations” removes all ambiguity 
and makes it plain that ali (other) nations observing these 
rules shall be treated without discrimination, and the charges 
shall be just and equitable as to them. 

But rule 1 is only one of the rules prescribed which indicate 
that “all nations” means “all other nations.” 

Rule 2 prescribes that “the canal shall never be blockaded 
nor shall any right of war nor any act of hostility be committed 
within it.” 

If this rule includes the United States, how ridiculous it was 
that the United States should seriously and solemnly stipulate 
that she would not blockade her own property. [Applause.] 
If rule 2 was adopted for the observance of herself as one of 
the “all nations,” what a frightful spectacle might be pre- 
115 if the United States should blockade herself in the “ big 
ditch.” 

Rule 3 prescribes “vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
take any stores in the canal.” 

Here, again, if the United States is one of the “ail nations,” 
she not only will have to charge herself tolls, but that having 
gone to great expense with the avowed purpose of securing 
a great strategical position she has deliberately stipulated that 
if she should ever be engaged in war when this strategical 
position would become of great advantage, she would surrender 
it and give her enemy equal use of the canal. 

Rule 4 prescribes “no belligerent shall embark or disembark 
troops or munitions of war in the canal.” 

If the United States is included as one of the “all nations” 
and should become engaged in war, she could not use a man 
nor a gun in her fortifications on the canal; she would not 
even haye the right to embark her garrison there to fetch it 
away nor at any time to send it munitions of war. 

Rule 5 prescribes further regulations of belligerents. 

Rule 6 prescribes that “the plant, and so forth, shall be part 
of the canal” and “shall enjoy perfect immunity from attack 
by belligerents.” 

Again, we have the absurd situation that if the United States 
is one of the “all nations” she is solemnly stipulating that she 
will not destroy her own property. 

It is certainly clear that of the six rules adopted by the 
United States, none of them can possibly apply to the United 
States. They were made not for “all nations,” but for all 
other nations.” [Applause.] 

Great Britain understood this very well. On the Sth of July, 
1912, the chargé d’affaires, of the British embassy, practically 
admitted that there could be no objection to the exemption fren 
tolls of our coastwise vessels, and this was confirmed by Sir 
Edward Grey November 14, 1912. 

And on the 17th of January, 1913, Sir Edward substantially 
agreed that the United States had the right to exempt all her 
shipping of every sort if it would not “impose upon British 
or other foreign shipping an unfair share of the burden of the 
upkeep of the canal.” But taking the cue from Senator Roor’s 
speech, made in the Senate January 21, 1913, Great Britain 
changed her tone and made her present preposterous demands. 

Under the construction now put upon the treaty by President 
Wilson and Great Britain, if we should be at war with Japan, 
Japan would have the right to use the canal we have built to 
bring her fleets to New York, and we would have no right to 
object. Does anybody pretend that we built the canal for the 
free use of any nation at war with the United States? 

Mr. Speaker, the American people built that canal for no such 
fool purpose. [Laughter and applause.] 

They stipulated that they would adopt rules that should give 
the use of our canal to all other nations without discrimination 
in conditions and charges, which should be just and equitable 
and of which they reserve the sole right to judge. 

Upon all other questions they stand upon their sovereign 
rights as builders of the canal and owners of the soil. At great 
expense they give to all other nations the use of the canal 
without discrimination on just and equitable terms; but, as 
owners, reserve to themselves the right to fortify and defend, 
to close it to any enemy whose belligerency should forfeit all 
right to its use, or open it to our coastwise commerce, which, 
whether this is wise or unwise, is in fact no concern of any 
other nation, whether friend or foe. 

They built that canal to break up the conspiracy of railroads 
and steamship lines that for years, by their influence in these 
Halls, have prevented the building of the canal while they im- 
posed their tolls and exactions upon American commerce. The 
grip the Government has on the situation is in the “ free tolls,” 
which these same interests now wish repealed. 

The canal was built for the very purpose of securing a great 
commercial advantage to all nations in time of peace, and to 
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ourselves, in case of war, a great military and naval advantage, 
which we will abandon if we comply with the demands of the 
President and of Great Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, this question has already been passed upon by 
the American people as deliberately and as carefully as any 
other question ever considered by them. 

The Progressive Party platform declared for free tolls, and 
4,200,000 voters indorsed it. 

The Democratic platform, indorsed by 6,300,000 voters, de- 
Cared for the same thing. 

Woodrow Wilson, as the candidate of his party, declared re- 
peatedly for free tolls. 

A Democratic House, responsive to public sentiment, enacted 
the free-tolls law. 

A Republican Senate passed the bill and a Republican Presi- 
dent signed it. 

The President and Congressmen elected on the Democratic 
platform have loudly boasted that they were commissioned by 
the people to carry out the promises of that platform as a 
sacred trust. 

To the amazement of the country, like a thunderclap out of 
a clear sky, comes the declaration of the President that the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party, the free-tolls promise and his 
own speeches in favor of it, the Congress that enacted the law, 
and the 11,000,000 voters who indorsed free tolls in their party 
platform, are all wrong, and that “free tolls” are a violation 
of good morals. 

Why this remarkable change of heart? President Wilson 
gives no reason. 

The Democrats in Congress, scuttling like rats to get away 
from a sinking ship, are throwing somersaults to get away from 
their platform promises, 

Do they give any reasons? Verily, they do, and a most suffi- 
oe (?) reason—for Democrats—the party boss has issued his 
orders. 

The President doubtless has some reason for this remarkable 
“flop,” but he has not chosen to say what it is. Supreme in his 
primacy as a Democrat and confident that he is able to do all 
the thinking necessary in the Democratic Party, he simply is- 
sues his orders— 

Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die. 

Democrats are expected to do what they are told and ask 
no questions. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House who desire to vote 
intelligently on the subject, anxious to find a reason for com- 
plying with the President’s demand “that, right or wrong,” 
the free-tolls law shall be repealed find nothing but the in- 
nuendo that if it is not done graye and unfortunate complica- 
tions will arise. 

For many years the United States Government has repeatedly 
announced her definite policy to be in favor of arbitration. 

So far as professions could go, we have urged arbitration 
upon all the nations. 

In my opinion here is a case, and now is the time to prove 
our good faith. But a Democratic committee of this House has 
introduced a rule which prohibits all amendments and pre- 
vents the House even from considering a proposition to arbi- 
trate the question of our right to establish free tolls, 

So Democrats and Progressives, groping in the dark for some 
reason for the repudiation of their party platforms, are obliged 
to go afield; and what do they find? 

They find that the grave situation in Mexico threatens graver 
complications. 

The Mexican policy of the President may fail. Some form of 
intervention may be necessary and appears now to be imminent. 

In that case Japan, in conspiracy with Huerta, may renew 
her attempts to get a footing in the Magdalena Bay country, 
and thus bring the “ Monroe doctrine” to a test of military 
strength. 

In view of such a contingency it would be of advantage to 
secure the good offices of Great Britain, with her ally Japan, to 
prevent trouble, 

From the days of our national weakness and infancy, through 
the stress of civil war, we have supported the Monroe doctrine 
for 93 years. In the face of the world we have maintained our 
rights and independence everywhere and always; but in these 
days of our incomparable power, daunted by disturbing con- 
ditions in Mexico, we are advised to purchase British influence 
by the abject and unnecessary surrender of the most powerful 
strategic commercial and military position in the world—the 
control of the Panama Canal—and we are asked to do it un- 
grudgingly ” and without a reason. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the only rational explanation of the 
President’s action, and the situation in Mexico is naturally 


interjected into this debate. I have made some observations 
thereon, in which I counseled the Members of this House to 
stand by the President in his Mexican policy, without regard 
to party, so long as there remained a hope that it might suc- 
ceed. I believe he is trying to avert war, and every sentiment 
of my being sympathizes with his efforts, though I fear that he 
will be obliged to try some other plan than his “watehful- 
waiting” policy. 

I did not then and I do not now question the motives of 
the President of the United States, but I am doubtful of the 
wisdom of his Mexican policy. There is not a vestige of a 
doubt in my mind that in regard to this question of tolis he is 
in error now. 

I believe him to be in error in the methods he uses to accom- 
plish his purposes. 

Neither the people nor Congress are taken into his confidence, 
and Congress is demanded to break party pledges, to abrogate 
their function as a legislative body and to leap in the dark at 
his command. The dignity of the office, my respect for Wood- 
row Wilson, and self-respect forbid that I take part in ill- 
natured or partisan criticism of the President of the United 
States, but I left the Republican Party because the arrogance 
and intolerance and corruption of the “boss system” had 
become insupportable, and I am bound to say that never was 
a party more completely bossed than the Democratic Party is 
to-day—an honest boss, thank God; a well-meaning boss, I am 
convinced; a beneficent boss, if you please; but a boss neverthe- 
less who, sufficient unto himself, confident in the honesty and 
wisdom of his own judgment, has practically usurped the legis- 
lative functions and reduced the great Democratic majority of 
the House to mere registrars of his opinions, which, right or 
wrong, without assignment of reason, are to be adopted. 

I do not approve the methods by which this legislation is 
sought to be accomplished, nor do I believe that the President 
consults American sentiment or moral obligations in his demand 
that Congress should repeal the law granting free passage 
through the Panama Canal of our coastwise traffic. [Applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 27, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Navy submit- 
ting estimates of appropriations for the relief of or authorizing 
payments to certain-named parties for services and expenses, as 
shown in accompanying detailed estimate (H. Doc. No. 862) ; to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
the statement showing the documents received and distributed 
by the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 861); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of the Interior and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FINLEY, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4980) to amend an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and for other purposes,” approved March 9, 1914, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
459), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Insular Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14866) to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 461), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
: RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15071) granting pensions and in- 
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crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 460), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13380) granting a pension to John Kalber, alias John Koerber, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 15072) to limit removals 
from State courts into courts of the United States in certain 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15073) to prevent removals from State 
courts into courts of the United States by nonresident corpora- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. L’ENGLE: A bill (H. R. 15074) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to cause examinations and surveys to be made with 
a view to the opening of certain inlets on the east coast of 
Florida for the benefit of the food-fish industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. AVIS: A bill (H. R. 15075) increasing the cost of 
erecting a public building at Hinton, W. Va.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McCOY: A bill (H. R. 15076) to supplement an act 
entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 15077) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale of certain lands belonging 
to the Indians on the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the State 
n approved May 13, 1910; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 15078) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to acquire, by purchase, 10 armored cars; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 15079) to prohibit the trans- 
portation or transmission by means of interstate or foreign 
commerce or the mails of contracts for the future delivery of 
cotton, except under certain conditions, and to provide for the 
standardization thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 15080) to increase the 
limit of cost of Federal building at Osage City, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 15108) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Rhine, in 
the county of Sheboygan and State of Wisconsin, two bronze or 
brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG: A resolution (H. Res. 451) referring certain 
claims to the Court of Claims for finding of facts and conclu- 
sions of law under section 151 of the act of March 3, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary”; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 15071) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 15081) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 15082) granting an increase of 
pension to Maggie Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 15083) granting a pension 
to Susanna Hodge; to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15084) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert R. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 15085) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. Bratton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 15086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Boney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 15087) granting a pension 
to Francis M. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTOR: A bill (H. R. 15088) restoring to the pen- 
sion rolls the name of Alice F. Nickels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEITRICK: A bill (H. R. 15089) granting a pension 
to William T. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15090) granting a pension to Margaret 
Siebert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15091) granting a pension to Ellen Watts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15092) granting a pension to Annie C. 
Small; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15093) granting a pension to James 
Keenan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15094) granting a pension to Rebecca H. 
French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 15095) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas H. Truitt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15096) granting a pension to 
Rudolph B. Scheitlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 15097) granting a pen- 
sion to Josephine Gallenne; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 15098) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 15099) granting an 
increase of pension to John Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15100) to correct the 
military record of James W. Andrews; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. L’ENGLE: A bill (H. R. 15101) for the relief of heirs 
of Charles Morgan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 15102) granting a pension to 
Louisa I, Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS of Maine: A bill (H. R. 15103) granting an 
increase of pension to John H. Thomas; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15104) for the relief of Chandler B. Nut- 
ting; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 15105) granting a pension to 
Francis M. McCleery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A pill (H. R. 15106) granting a 
pension to W. H. Mallow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15107) granting an increase 
of pension to D. Porter Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of Indianapolis, Ind., protesting against 
the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also (by request), resolution protesting against the practice 
of polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of 538 citizens of Missouri, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the William Rahr Sons Co., 
of Mantowoc, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 27 members of the First 
Church of Christ of Utica, Ohio, in favor of nation-wide pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Jonathan Sells Camp, No. 321, Sons of 
Veterans, of Newcomerstown, Ohio, against the proposed change 
in our national flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 66 citizens of Apple Creek, Ohio, in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of 122 citizens of Democracy, Ohio, in favor 
of nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petitions of sundry voting 
citizens of Juniata, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Carrolltown, Pa., favoring 
House bill 8947, relative to extension of Free Delivery Postal 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr: BALTZ: Petitions of sundry citizens of the twenty- | 


third Illinois district, protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Memorial of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Building: Trades Council, favoring: Federal child-labor bill 
(H. R. 12292) ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr: BARTHOLDT: Petition of sundry citizens and organi- 
zations of Missouri, against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Oat Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring House bill 14828; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., against Sab- 


ill; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
bath ohearvenes. Bir, * 5 No. 544, United Mine Workers of America, relative. to strike 


im mining districts of Colorado; to the Committee on the Judi- 


Tumbia, 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring House joint resolution 183, authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to investigate trade conditions in China; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
anticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Missouri Society of Retail Jewelers, 


favoring House bill 2972, relative to guaranties of gold-filled | 
watchenses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 5 
By Mr. BATHRICK: Petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, petition of various bankers of Ohio, favoring amend- 
5 55 to the income-tax law; to the Committee on Banking and 
urrency. 


Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, against Sabbath- | 


observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, against changing the 
United States flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York City and the American. Truth Society, protesting against 
canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the veterinary inspectors of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry Employees“ Association of New York City, 
favoring passage of House bill 9292, relative to salaries of meat 
inspectors, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the board. of managers. of the New York 
Produce Exchange, protesting: against Senate bill 121, for Fed- 
eral inspection of grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Palm Garden Restaurant and Café and 
Alfred A. Hagedorn, of New York City, protesting against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Manhattan Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring passage of House bill 13044, the widows and 
orphans’ pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the American Arch Co., of New York City, 
favoring bureau for bill drafting, ete.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of sundry citizens: of 
Wisconsin, against: national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Local Union No. 392, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against House joint resolution 
168 and Senate joint resolutions 50 and 88 or any prohibition 
measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of William F. Morian, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring passage of House bill 13044, the widows and 
orphans’ pension pill; to the Committee on Pensions: 

Also, petition of the William Rahr Sons Co., of Manitowoc, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York Times chapel, favoring passage 
of House bill 1873, anti-injunction bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petitions of various business men and mer: 
chants of the cities, towns, and villages of the third congressional 
district of Minnesota, favoring the passage of House bill 5308, 
known as the Hinebaugh bill, which seeks to compel concerns 
selling goods direct to the consumer entirely by mail to con- 
tribute their portion of funds in the development of the local 
community, the county, and the State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 5 

Also, memorial of the Commandery of the Loyal Legion of 
Honor of Minnesota, relative to Civil War volunteer officers’ 
retired-list bills; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petitions of various business men and merchants of the 
cities, towns, and villages of the third congressional district of 
Minnesota, favoring the passage of House bill 5308, known as 
the Hinebaugh bill, which seeks to compel concerns selling goods 
direct to the consumer entirely by mail to contribute their por- 
tion of funds in the development of the local community, the 


‘county, and the State; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DIFENDERPER >; Petition of the Neshaminy Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday School, of Neshaminy, Pa., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of E. W. Lockwood, of New York, 


‘favoring the anticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Memorial. of Scranton (Kans.) Local, 


By Mr. FERGUSSON: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex., by its secretary, G. H. Van Stone, favoring 
the passage of the so-called Shafroth-Callaway bill; to the Com- 


‘mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, memorial from Hallett Raynolds, R. P. Johnson, and 
12 other citizens, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., protesting against any 
change in the act of August 24 1912, granting compensatory time 
to postal employees on one of the six days following the Sunday 


on which service is performed; to the Committee on the Post 


Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial from E. C. Anderson, R. B. Shoonmaker, and 
11 other citizens, of East Las Vegas, N. Mex., protesting against 
any change in the act of August 24, 1912, granting compensatory 
time to postal employees on one of the six days following the 
Sunday on which service is performed; to the Committee on the 
Post: Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of the New Jersey Presbyterian Sun- 
day School, of Carlisle, Ohio, favering national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the American 
Truth Society, of New York. City, protesting against repeal of 
eanal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Christian Association of the University 
of Pennsylvania, favoring passage of the Federal child-labor 
bill (H. R. 12292); to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Bottlers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, protesting against national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of citizens of Mankato, Minn., 
protesting against the engxctment into law of House joint reso- 
lution 168 and Senate: joint resolutions 88 and 50, relative to 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, favoring House 
bill 5308, relative to taxation of mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Memorial of the Young People’s Ali- 
ance of Zion Bvangelical Church, of Mendota, III., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Mendota, III., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOXWORTH: Memorial of the Quincy (III.) Society 
of Christian Endeavor, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of various banks and bankers of Illinois, fa- 
yoring change in income-tax law relative to collection at the 
source; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of Robert L. Dales, of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring anticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition ef the Conrades Manufacturing Co., protesting 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ° 

Also, memorial of the Woman’s Club of Butler, Pa., favoring 
House bill 12292, the Palmer child-labor bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of the Jolly Booster 
Grange, No. 2105, of Lee County, Iowa, protesting against the 
Moss-Fletcher bill, or rural farm-eredit bill; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Also, memorial of the Jolly Booster Grange, of Franklin, Towa, 
favoring passage of the Bathrick bill (H. R. T1897); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. _ 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of 228 citi- 
zens of Providence; 70 citizens of Pawtucket, and 39 citizens of 
Oak Lawn, all in the State of Rhode Island, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, memorial ‘of Commodore Perry Council, No. 14, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Wakefield, R. I., favoring 
passage of Senate bill 2337, to create a coast guard; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the eighth congressional district of New Jersey, protest- 
ing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
cia: 


ry. 

By Mr. LENGLE: Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 15101) 
for relief of heirs of Charles Morgan; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Neitert Produce Co.; Fisher 
Raphael Co.; Gottman & Weber; Standard Brick Manufactur- 
ing Co.; William E. French Co.; Lahr-Bacon Co.; F. Grote 

Manufacturing Co.; Evansville Brass Works; Imperial Desk 
Co.; Evansville Planing Mill Co.; John G. Hast, dry goods; 
West Side Clothing Co.; A. C. Koch Co.; Evansville Plumbing 
Co.; and Alexander's Drug Shop, all of Evansville, Ind., pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the William Rahr Sons’ Co., 
of Manitowoc, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ National Bank of Norwich, of 
Norwich, Conn., in re New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Oo. affairs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petitions of F. T. White and others, 
citizens of Chicago, Ill., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIEN: Memorial of the New York Times chapel, 
Typographical Union No. 6, and Joseph Benrime, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Canandaigua, 
Geneva, Penn Yan, and Waterloo, all in the State of New York, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POST: Petitions of 600 members of Washington Court 
of Honor of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter from Henry C. Biddle, of Ambler, 
Pa., favoring the cumulative voting system in national banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, letter from the William Rahr Sons Co., of Manitowoc, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of Meriden, Conn., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York Times Chapel, favoring pas- 
sage of the Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Rey. W. A. Harty Branch of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, protesting against repeal of canal tolls 
exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of the Thames National Bank, of Norwich, 
Conn., protesting against dismemberment by the Government of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Evidence in support of 
a bill for the relief of Mrs. Lucius B. Wright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of settlers in Minnesota who 
purchased land under the act of February 20, 1904, in favor of 
House bill 12290, to restore the homestead right to them; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, favoring a 
national farm-land bank; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of 90 citizens of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Also, petition of 880 citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of W. H. Bryenton and 29 other 
citizens of Morrow County, Ohio, in favor of House joint reso- 
lution 168, relating to national prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Joseph Stein, of Marion, Ohio, against House 
joint resolution 168, relating to national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of Major General 
George F. Elliott Camp, No. 84, Department of New York, 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage of House bill 
1 Nerv widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the Committee 
on ons, 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 27, 1914. 


Rey. Ulysses G: B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who didst send Thy Son 
into the world to establish a kingdom of peace on earth and 
of good will toward men, as we present ourselves before Thee 
as the willing instruments of Thy righteous will, we humbly 
pray Thee to quicken in our minds the vision of the glories of 
Thy spiritual kingdom, and by the inspiration of Thy Holy, 
Spirit so to move us that we may so labor that the kingdoms 
of this world may become the kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ, And unto Thee, our Father and our God, will we ren- 
der all praise, now and forevermore. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

REVENUES OF RAIL CARRIERS, ETC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, acknowledging 
the receipt of the resolution of the Senate of March 23 request- 
ing copies of evidence and exhibits before the commission in 
the pending rate increase cases, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Darwin M. Aldrich 
Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, of Keene, N. H., 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting pensions to 
widows and minor children of soldiers and sailors who served 
in the Spanish-American War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. - 

He also presented the petition of Benjamin Johnson, of Roch- 
ester, N. H., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Evansville, 
Indianapolis, Huntington, Goodland, Darlington, and Green- 
wood, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STERLING presented a memorial of Hope Chapel Local 
Union, No. 8, Ethan, S. Dak., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide a national farm-land bank system, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Church of Lander, and a petition of the Woman's 
Club of Laramie, Wyo., praying for the adoption of an amend- 


ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and ` 


importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Rutland, Burlington, and Winooski, all in the State of Ver- 
mont, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of- sundry citizens of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., praying for the repeal of the toll-exemption clause in 
the Panama Canal act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Brattle- 
boro and Jamaica, in the State of Vermont, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation compelling the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THORNTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
New Orleans, La., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 300 citizens of New Orleans, 
La., and a petition of 25 citizens of Lafayette, La., praying for 
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the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bever- 
ages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Houston, Fairbanks, San Antonio, and Cibolo, all in the State 
of Texas, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Dallas, Deni- 
son, Atlanta, and Gilmer, all in the State of Texas, and a peti- 
tion of the Sunday School of the Foundry Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Washington, D. C., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Vincennes, Vigo, Indianapolis, Anderson, Evansville, and Terre 
Haute, all in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of Moor- 
head and St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of the Woman's 
Relief Corps, Auxiliary of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Seattle. Wash., remonstrating against any change being made in 
the United States fiag, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of 70 citizens 
of Pine Bluff, Wyo., and a petition of 50 citizens of Laramie, 
Wyo., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of the congregations of the 
First Methodist Church of Blaine; the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, of Colfax; and the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, of Tacoma, all in the State of Washington, praying for 
a suspension for one year of the naval programs of the great 
powers and the negotiation of treaties of arbitration with Eng- 
land and other countries, which were referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to create a com- 
mission to provide for the celebration of the centenary of the 
signing of the treaty of Ghent and the so-called One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples,” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Walla Walla, Spokane, Everett, Bellingham, and Tacoma, all 
in the State of Washington, remonstrating against the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Vancouver, 

Farmington, Battleground, and Snohomish, all in the State of 
Washington, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
„Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the Society of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of Connecticut, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to make lawful 
certain agreements between employees and laborers and per- 
sons engaged in agriculture or horticulture, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gloucester, Rockport, Essex, and Manchester, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
‘prevent discrimination in prices and to provide for the publicity 
of prices to dealers and the public, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of Stephen J. Ryan Camp, No. 7, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Lawrence, Mass., and a 
petition of Roger Wolcott Camp, No. 23, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Boston, Mass., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting pensions to widows and minor children of sol- 
diers and sailors who served in the Spanish-American War, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Olympia, 
Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Anti-Food-Trust League, 
of Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
regulate and control the cold storage of food, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Fern Bluff Grange, No. 267, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Sultan, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to establish a system of rural credits, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. GLAPP presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Duluth, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to repeal the compensatory time privilege of post-office 


employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices . 


and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Brook 
Park and Mora, both in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation compelling the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of the National Association of 
the Deaf, of Columbus, Ohio; the State School for the Deaf, of 
Columbus, Ohio; of Chicago Chapter, Illinois Association of 
the Deaf, of Chicago, III.; and of Pittsburgh League of the 
Deaf, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to establish a bureau for the deaf and dumb in the 
Department of Labor, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lake City, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church of Holmes City, the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pipestone, and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Mora, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of St. Paul, 
Hastings, Red Wing, Perham, Mankato, and Minneapolis, all 
in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1149) to correct the military 
record of Seth Watson, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 382) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4045) to correct the military record of John Chick, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 383) 
thereon. 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, submitted adverse re- 
ports thereon, which were agreed to, and the bills were post- 
poned indefinitely : 

A bill (S. 1576) to correct the military record of Charles 
Bowen (Rept. No. 384); and 

A bill (S. 3472) granting an honorable discharge to Franklin 
Martin (Rept. No. 385). 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3752) to authorize the construction 
of a lighthouse at Willapa Harbor, Wash., reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 386) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4875) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to exchange rights of way in connection with lands 
pertaining to the Lighthouse Service, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 388) thereon. 


CENSUS OF TULSA, OKLA. 


Mr. OWEN. I report back favorably, without amendment, 
from the Committee on the Census the bill (S. 4601) to author- 
ize the Director of the Census to enumerate the population of 
the city of Tulsa, State of Oklahoma. It is a very short bill, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
if there is any real hurry for the passage of the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; there is. The prestige of a town depends 
upon its size. Tulsa has doubled in size within the last two 
years. There are now probably 30,000 people in it, whereas the 
census gives it only about 16,000 or 18,000, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to lose any time that could be 
given to the calendar, but I shall object to any further request 
of the kind. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask what is the neeessity for re- 
enumerating the inhabitants of the city of Tulsa, Okla.? 

Mr. OWEN. The city of Tulsa can not be a reserve city, for 
example, according to the census, because a population of 25,000 
is necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Might not that apply to a hundred other 
cities in the country? 

Mr. OWEN. It is a general law, of course; but this town has 
doubled in population, and desires that fact to be made known 
and that it be placed in the position which it is entitled te hold. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A great many other towns haye doubled 
in population since 1910. I object to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 311, submitted by Mr. LEa of Tennessee on 
the 24th instant, reported it favorably without amendment, and 
it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 


AWARDS IN PLAZA CASES, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am directed by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to report back favorably without amendment 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 129) relating to the awards and 
payments thereon in what are commonly known as the Plaza 
cases, and I submit a report (No. 387) thereon. I should like 
to ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 


Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. SEERMAN. It is a measure which refers to the Plaza 
cases, commonly called. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, if it goes on the cal- 
endar, we are in hopes of reaching it to-day. I do not think 
there will be any objection to it when it is reached in its order. I 
have given notice that I would object to the consideration of any 
further bills when reported this morning, and I therefore object 
to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go on the 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the sécond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THORNTON (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5072) to prohibit common carriers, telephone com- 
panies, and telegraph companies from engaging in the sale of 
merchandise; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. STERLING : 

A “pi (S. 5073) granting a pension to Warren W. Braman 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5074) granting an increase of pension to Mary D. 
Ransom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5075) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Prescott, in the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. — 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5076) granting an increase of pension to Russell 
D. Johnson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 5077) to increase the efficiency of the retired list 
of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval 


By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 5078) authorizing the construction of the San 
Carlos irrigation project on the Gila River in Arizona, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment relative to the certifi- 
cation to be used in estimates of cost prepared at navy yards 
equipped for the construction of vessels, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was re- 
sea 3 to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
print 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted an amendment authorizing 
the Attorney General to institute and prosecute to final judg- 
ment in any court of competent jurisdiction a suit for the pur- 
pose of determining and adjudicating the rights of the Pima 
Indians as against other appropriators of water in Pinal 
County, Ariz., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the In- 
dian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$2,000 to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to have made 
an examination of the conditions existing on the San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, with a view to ascertaining the total area 
of irrigable lands thereon, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to place the sum of $6,000,000 to the credit of 
the Treasury Department for the erection of a dam across the 
Gila River in Arizona at a point known as the San Carlos Dam 
site, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


COAL LAND LEASES, 


Mr. JONES. I have an article prepared by T. P. McDonald 
on the leasing of coal lands in the United States and other 
countries, which I desire to have printed as a public document. 
I ask that the article may be referred to the Committee on 
Printing for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from a preceding day: 

The SECRETARY. Motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] that the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encour- 
age and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the motion may go over for the day 
without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it goes over without prejudice. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution coming over from a preceding day, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 316, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Lewis, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the United States Senate, That in pursuance of the 
true American Ine of equal and exact justice to all, special privi- 
— to none, that it is expedient and just that all vessels or tonnage 

sing h the Panama Canal shall bear and a pay a sum of com- 
pensa 55 so adjusted as shall compensate for expense and upkeep of 

e cana 

That the amount and method of Parmer of such tolls shall be regu- 
lated jointly by the Secretaries o: ar aud the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President of the United States. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLING I offer a substitute for the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
offers a substitute, which will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert: 


That in pursuance of the true American doctrine that American in- 
terests are safer in the hands of Americans than in the hands of 
European or other foreign nations, it is the sense of the Senate of the 
United States that under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the 
United States can grant free passage through the Panama Canal to 
American coastwise vessels and that any attempted denial of that 
right by European or other foreign powers is an unwarranted demand 
on their which can not be conceded without a surrender of rights 


that He at the foundation of our Government and which American 
interests and American honor demand shall be 


maintained at all 
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Resolved further, That there is neither necessity nor justice in re- 
pealing the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act, the purpose 
of the exemption veini to aid American shipping in its unequal contest 
with the subsidized s. ipping of other countries, which will probably 
include the payment of tolls by those Governments on their vessels 
passing through the canal. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there seems to be some 
apparent conflict between the two resolutions. I notice that 
they are slightly inconsistent with each other. The first one 
which was read, coming over from a previous day, if I caught 
the name of the Senator who introduced it aright, was sub- 
initted by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. I do not 
see that Senator upon the floor now, though he may be within 
call for aught I know. I have had no communication from 
him, but in his absence it seems to me it would be hardly 
courteous to the mover of the resolution, upon which he may 
want to address the Senate, to take it up. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution, together with the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire, may go over without 
prejudice until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will go over without prejudice. The calen- 
dar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I request unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13453) 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator, before unan- 
imous consent is granted 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I very reluctantly object to 
the request. I think we had better get to the calendar until 
2 o'clock, and after that we can take up the appropriation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Is there not unfinished buiness to come up at 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is. 

Mr. WARREN.. If we take up the calendar until 2 o’clock, 
and then take up the regular business, it will cut out the appro- 
priation bill for to-day. 

I should like the Senator to consider the situation, that with 
the differences to compose in these bills, there ought to be some 
consideration given to the importance of getting them into the 
hands of the conferees as early as possible. I hope the Senator 
will not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think we are at all pressed for 
time just at this moment, and we might as well go ahead with 
the regular order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would it be agreeable to the Senator to 
continue the consideration of the calendar, unless we can com- 
plete it sooner, until 1 o'clock?’ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I intend later to make a request for 
unanimous consent for the purpose of getting a decent consider- 
ation of the calendar, and that would carry it up to 2 o'clock. 
I give notice now that at the proper time I shall ask unanimous 
consent that the calendar be taken up, and that when taken 
up all bills unobjected to shall be considered, and then the bills 
which have been objected to shall be taken up in their order 
on the calendar and considered. 7 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I assumed that the rule heretofore fol- 
lowed by the Senate was to grant appropriation bills the right 
of way, and I shall insist on taking up the Army appropriation 
bill. In this connection I desire to say that inasmuch as there 
is unfinished business pending before the Senate which is likely 
to be disposed of to-day, at 2 o’clock I will ask that the Army 
appropriation bill be temporarily laid aside. In the meantime, 
however, I hope the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
this appropriation bill, and I moye, if objection is made, that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 13453, 
making appropriations for the support of the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the motion is not in order. From the somewhat extended read- 
ing of the ConcressionaL Recorp that the Chair has made, it 
appears that it has been the custom of the Senate to give the 
right of way to appropriation bills, but there is no rule which 
makes a motion to take them up privileged until the hour of 
2 o'clock shall have arrived. 

Mr. WARREN. What about the hour of 1 o’clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an absolute inhibition 
against taking up any bill before the hour of 1 o'clock, except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WARREN. I call the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WIILIAus!] to the fact that we are already in 
default on one of the appropriation bills by this delay. Some 
of the Senate clerks are waiting for pay; the Panama Canal 
fund is exhausted, so that the operatives can not be paid until 
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we complete one of the appropriation bills that is now in confer- 
ence, As we have to fit our time on the Senate side with that 
of the House, these delays are bound to follow. It seems to me 
that there ought to be consideration given to the appropriation 
bills, so as to get them along to where the differences can be 
encountered one by one and surmounted, which can not be done 
if we put them off until everything else has been taken care of. 
I think the Senator ought to let the appropriation bill in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There is nothing in the appropriation bill, 
that will obviate the difficulty the Senator suggests. We are 
12 punog for time, and I think it is better to pursue the regu- 
ar order. 


THE CALENDAR. 


; ~~ VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar, under Rule VIII, is 
n order. 

The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference bureau 
of the Library of Congress was announced as first in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. OWEN. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 1760) for the restoration of annuities to the 
Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, de- 
clared forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that this bill take its place on the 
calendar, under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
suryey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3112) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 


MINERAL LANDS IN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of 
certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's earth, and 
other minerals within portions of Indian reservations hereto- 
fore opened to settlement and entry was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President : 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota if the amendment to that bill agreed to in committee 
has been accepted by the Senate? 

Mr. STERLING. It has not been accepted by the Senate. 
I will say that the amendment was sent to the Secretary’s desk 
when this bill was reached on the call of the calendar the other 
day, and at that time the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] proposed an amendment to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the com- 
mittee amendment as amended a new section, to be known as 
section 2, to read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all lands reserved as timber lands or for other purposes 
within diminished Indian reservations shall be open to mineral entr 
and location onder the mining laws of the United States: Provided, 
That upon every producing mine developed thereon the Secretary of the 
Interior shall levy and collect a reasonable royalty at a rate to be fixed 
by him, the thereof to be paid into the tribal funds of the 
Indians for w. ose benefit said reservation was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the present consideration of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 


BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res, 156) limiting expenditures for tele- 
grams sent or received by Senators was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WARREN. Let that resolution go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the resolu- 
tion goes over. £ 

The resolution (S. Res. 84) providing that any Senator upon 
his own request may be recorded and counted as present in order 
to constitute a quorum was announced as next in order. 


1914. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Let that resolution go over. £ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over. ; 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) proposing an amendment to the 
standing rules of the Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution goes over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the absence of the Senator from Utah 
Mr. SUTHERLAND], who reported the joint resolution adversely 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, I think 
the joint resolution ought to go over. I myself have no objec- 
tion to it. The Senator from Utah objected to its considera- 
tion on yesterday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am the author of the joint 
resolution. I recognize, of course, that it can not be debated 
within the rule now governing the present consideration of the 
calendar, but I give notice that at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity I intend to call the attention of the Senate to the joint 
resolution and ask that it be considered. Meanwhile I am quite 
willing that the resolution shall go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over. 

The bill (S. 3863) granting lands to Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Hot Springs, Ark., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3023) relating to the duties of registers of 
United States land offices and the publication in newspapers 
of official land-office notices, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the bill go over. I wish to say, 
however, that I shall not object to its being considered the next 
time it is reached in the consideration of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to investigate the condition of trade in 
China, for the purpose of determining the desirability of estab- 
lishing there a permanent exposition of the products of the 
United States of America, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over. 

The bill (S. 2425) to authorize the Roanoke River Develop- 
ment Co. to construct and maintain a dam across the Roanoke 
River in Mecklenburg County, in the State of Virginia, ap- 
proximately 20 miles below the town of Clarksville, in said 
State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3971) to provide for a permanent exhibit of the 
resources of the States of the Union in or near Washington, 
D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 4260) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and of other wars than the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 4261) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitntion of the United States, fixing the time for 
the convening of Congress and commencement of the terms of 
the President, Vice President, Senators, and Representatives, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The bill (S. 4352) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain wid- 
ows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 


LI——852 


Mr. THOMAS. Is this the bill the Senate had under con- 
sideration on yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the bill which was consid- 
ered by the Senate on yesterday. Is there objection to its 
present consideration? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment yesterday offered by Mr. Bryan, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question! 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the ayes 
appear to have it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Secretary state the substance of the lines proposed to be 
stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, it is proposed to strike out from 
line 3 to line 6, inclusive, as follows: 

The name of Louise Amy, widow o a 
and C, Eighty-third Regiment 8 an sete OT Companies A 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has any reason been given why that pro- 
vision should be stricken out? The item was inserted by the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was discussed in 
full yesterday, and the Chair assumes that the Senate is ad- 
vised regarding it. The pension is put in for a widow who has 
married a soldier since June 27, 1890. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not ask the Chair to explain it. 
Is there any member of the committee in charge of the bill on 
the floor? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I made the motion to strike out 
the clause because it is in violation of the law. ‘The Jaw pro- 
vides that no widow of a soldier married subsequent to June 
27, 1890, is eligible to a pension. ‘This bill provides for paying 
a pensior to a widow married since that date. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivety] to the name of 
Ferdinand Litz, at the bottom of page 5, which the Secretary 
has just read. If I remember correctly, the soldier has since 
died. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. I move that the clause on page 5, in- 
cluding lines 23 and 24, and lines 1 and 2, on page 6, be stricken 
out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5 it is proposed to strike out lines 
28 and 24, and on page 6 to strike out lines 1 and 2, as follows: 

Ferdinand Litz, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I move to strike out lines t, 2, 3, and 4, at 
the top of page 7, the proposed beneficiary having died since 
the bill was reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the top of page 7, it is proposed to strike 
out: 

The name of Martha A. Medbery, widow of Alpheus F. Medbery, late 
of Company D, Twentieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Meu of that 
she is now receiving. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive, 
on page 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of Elizabeth A. Forknall, widow of William Forknall, late 
of Company L, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. THOMAS. It appears from the report of the committee, 
on page 14, Mr. President, that— 

The claimant applied for pension as the soldier's widow, and her 


application was rejected on the ground that she could not prove a law- 
marriage to soldier prior to June 27, 1890, by proving the death 
or divorce ‘ore that time of a former husband. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. . The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move to strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive, on 
page 18. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Sscrevary. On page 18, after line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name af 1 nm pe gy 1 2 2 Kia 

4 mpan , Firs - 
— — i — pay hers poe dha) at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘The extract from the report of the committee on 
the subject which I desire to bring to the attention of the 
Senate is as follows: 

The claimant was married to the soldier on July 18, 1891. 


That was subsequent to the act of June 27, 1890. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I merely want to observe that 
one of the reasons why cases like this are brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee is that the pension or increase of pension 
could not be allowed under the general law. Certainly the fact 
that a pension is not allowable under the general law is of it- 
self no reason for its rejection here. Just because the relief 
is not possible under the general law the special case comes 
here. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I want, in answer to that argu- 
ment of the chairman of the committee, to call his attention to 
the eighth rule of the Committee on Pensions, which is sup- 
posed to guide Senators in introducing pension bills, and is 
supposed to settle the rights of those who contemplate applying 
for a special pension. If there is to be one rule for one Senator 
and another rule for another, I think the Senate ought to know 
it. If there is to be a rule published by the committee for the 
information of those making application for a pension, and that 
rule states that they are not eligible, and then some few can 
come in and get pensions, I think it is time for the Senate to 
know it. The provision to which I refer comes under rule 8, 
which quotes the acts of Congress providing that, in order 
to be eligible to receive a pension, a widow must have been 
married to her soldier husband prior to June 27, 1890. 

The Senator from Indiana says: Why, these people would 
not apply for a pension if they could get it under the general 
law.” As I understand, that was not the purpose of the estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Pensions. It has been established, 
as stated in the rules of the committee, to deal with hard cases, 
with meritorius cases, where the amount allowed is not suffi- 
cient; but not to repeal general acts of Congress and place upon 
the pension roll those who can not get upon it under the gen- 
eral acts of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, this case is a little different 
from the Amy case. The soldier not only fought in the Civil 
War but he was in the Regular Army for a great many years 
after the Civil War, and a pension was allowed him by the 
Commissioner of Pensions. He died of uremia October 26, 
1910. The widow shortly afterwards made application for a 
pension, claiming that the disease from which her husband died 
was contracted in the line of service. If that were true, then, 
of course, she would be entitled to a pension; but the depart- 
ment held that the evidence submitted by the widow was not 
sufficiently strong to show that the soldier’s death was due to 
service origin. After reading the testimony, including the afi- 
davits of the doctors, the committee thought the soldier did die 
from a disease contracted in the line of service. I believe, Mr. 
President, that that is why this particular case has been re- 
ported in this bill. I will admit, Mr. President, that she did 
marry the soldier after June 27, 1890, but that is the reason 
this is put in. It was not the reason in the Amy case. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
stated the law correctly when he says that if the death of the 
soldier was of service origin it is immaterial whether his 
widow was married to him either before or after June 27, 1890. 
5 we come to the question whether his death was of service 
origin. 

Mr. President, we haye a Bureau of Pensions, among whose 
duties is the duty of ascertaining that fact. In this case the 
widow went to the Bureau of Pensions; and the Bureau of 
Pensions, established by law for the purpose of 
whether or not her husband’s death was of service origin, 
decided that it was not. Now, who contradicts that? Some 
friendly physician ; some big-hearted neighbors, who would say: 
“Oh, the old man probably died because of service in the war, 
40 years ago. To be sure, he lived until 1910; but perhaps his 
Service caused it.” i 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator does not deny that the physician’s 
affidavit was presented to the committee showing that the 
Soldier died from disease contracted in the Army? : 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, that affidayit, in all probabil- 
ity, was submitted to the bureau we have established by law for 
the purpose of ascertaining the merits of these cases, 

Mr. SMOOT. That, of course, I can not say. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would rather trust an impartial bureau estab- 
Ushed by law for the purpose of ascertaining disputed facts 
than I would an ex parte affidayit, where the Government has 
no opportunity to be represented, and the generous disposition 
of the clerk who writes the report. 

The Committee on Pensions, in a note preceding the rules, 
notifies these people who have it in mind to apply for pensions 
that the committee is not established to repeal existing law, that 
the committee is not established for the purpose of adding to 
the pension rolls those who can not get there under any of the 
many provisions of acts of Congress. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I was not present yesterday when the Amy 
case was discussed. If I remember correctly, I introduced a 
bill to pension this person. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know by whom it was introduced. 

Mr. WORKS. I have been quite careful to investigate these 
claims myself and to assure myself in advance that they are 
meritorious claims for pensions before introducing the bills. I 
think it will be found upon investigation of the facts that the 
claim of Mrs. Amy is a meritorious claim, and that, independ- 
ently of the rule of law that is appealed to now, that pension 
should have been granted. In that view I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether it has been usually 
held by the committee, where one comes within the law control- 
ling the Pension Department, that the same rule of law Is ap- 
plied in the committee and the right to a pension denied on that 
account? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, of course if these cases came 
within what Senators are pleased to call the rule of law, they 
would not be here. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, the Senator is mistaken «bout that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; I am not mistaken. The Senator is 
assuming a good deal when he assumes that everybody is mis- 
taken on this question. It is because these are special and ex- 
ceptional cases that they appear in this bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will let the Senator speak in his own time, if 
he feels that way about it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Very well. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment, it has always been my understanding that these special 
pensions were granted for the very reason that they could not 
be granted under the general pension laws. If that is not true, 
I think we had better change the law on the subject, ‘and trust 
to the Senate, so that the matter may be thoroughly understood. 
I am quite sure that a great many pensions have been granted 
of precisely the kind proposed to be granted to Mrs. Amy, and 
it is unfortunate that the rule should be changed in a case so 
meritorious as I think this one is. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to know whether 
the Senate wishes the Chair to enforce the five-minute rule in 
the discussion of this bill? The Chair is not going to enforce 
it unless some Senator requests its enforcement, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana says 
that these special cases are only those in which no relief could 
be had under general law; in other words, that we add classes 
of pensioners that are ineligible under some statute. The Sen- 
ator may be right about that. I did not mean any reflection 
upon him when I said I thought he was mistaken. He is mis- 
taken, according to the rules of his committee; and I will read 
the note published for the information of the Senate and of 
those who want pensions: 

The Pension Committees of the two Houses of Congress were created 
to consider a very few claims in which, from their peculiar eireum- 
stances of extreme disability and destitution, adequate relief could not 
be obtained from the bureau. 

The bureau can not make a law. The bureau can not place 
on the pension rolls some person who could not be placed 
there under the law— 
and also to consider a limited number of claims, some of which were 
necessarily rejected by the bureau for the reason that they were not 
covered by any existing law, while others were rejected upon legal or 
medical calities which Congress could p rly set aside as a 
matter of equity and justice, It was not the intention to have Congress 


fiooded with pension bills, as of late years has been the case, but simply 
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to afford a means of relief to the very needy and deserving, who, by 


reason of military services rendered and hardships and sacrifices en- 
dured in the time of the country’s need, have merited a full share of 
gratitude. Nor is it the policy of the Government to provide full 
support for soldiers or their widows, but solely to prevent absolute 
want, and it is believed, therefore, that private nsion legislation 
should be restricted to cases of such extreme destitution as renders as- 
sistance imperative and to cases of exigency or exceptional character 
which differentiates them from the bulk of cases in which relief is pro- 
vided by the existing general laws. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to inquire the date of the rules 
from which the Senator is reading. 

Mr. BRYAN. They are the rules published in the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress. They are just the same now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Were these rules originally adopted in the 
Sixty-second Congress? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; I think the same rules have been in force 
for a number of years, 

Mr. SHIVELY. I will say that new rules are now under 
consideration and in process of formulation by the committees 
of both Houses. 

Mr. BRYAN (reading)— 


Unfortunately the primary and essential purpose of the Pension Com- 
mittees of Congress has been lost sight of, and there seems to be a 
revalent opinion that it Is propèr to bring every sort of claim, either 
‘or original pension or increase of pension, to the attention of Congress. 
and in many instances the Bureau of Pensions and the existing general 
laws are wholly ignored. 

If it was the intention to ignore them, why place that as one 
of the conditions for the consideration of a bill? It is news to 
me that it has been the intention of this committee to consider 
only those cases which are not covered by the general law or by 
some statute. 

In recent years this practice has grown to such an extent that the 
Pension Committees of both Houses are burdened with an increasing 
flood of bills, many of which, on account of their great volume, no con- 
sideration whatever can be given for the want of time and opportunity. 
For the purpose of endeavoring to prevent the numerous introduction 
of bills which can not receive favorable action, and to largely decrease 
the number of bills presented to them for consideration, thus enablin 
them to give their sole attention to cases of exceptional merit and — 
the committee have adopted the following code of rules 


And so forth. 

One of those rules is that if a widow was married to her 
soldier husband subsequently to June 27, 1890, the committee 
will not consider her case, unless the death of the soldier was 
due to service. So, Mr. President, in making the motion to 
strike from the bill the item for the benefit of the beneficiary 
therein named, I am doing so in pursuance of statutes which 
Congress has passed, and in pursuance of the rules the com- 
mittees of both Houses have adopted. If it is not to be fol- 
lowed, it is well to know that these rules do not mean any- 
thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been a member of 
the Committee on Pensions for nearly 15 years, and think I am 
fairly well acquainted with the rules of the committee, as well 
as its general method of procedure and the extent to which the 
rules that have been read have been regarded as law by the 
committee. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to the fact that in 
the beginning of the introduction of these private pension bills, 
which were then very few and very far between, there was no 
necessity for any rule whatever; but after they came in so 
rapidly that it practically converted the Committee on Pen- 
sions into a bureau of pensions it was necessary, in order that 
equal justice might be accorded to each applicant, that some 
rule should guide the committee. That was the object of adopt- 
ing the rules. We adopted them a number of years ago, be- 
cause they were necessary to guide us. It never had been re- 
garded, of course, that the rules laid down by us would have 
the effect of a statutory law, but they should have great effect 
and great consideration. 

When we passed the law of June 27, 1890, providing for pen- 
sions to all widows, irrespective of the cause of the death of 
their husbands, we limited the pensions to those who had been 
married prior to the date at which that law became effective; 
in other words, prior to June 27, 1890. That was merely an 
arbitrary date. Nevertheless, because there were so very many 
eases outside of that law, and because that had been regarded 
by Congress as a proper line of demarcation between those who 
had married previously and those who had married afterwards, 
we have followed that rule quite closely, and have regarded it 
necessary to insert it in our rules. Like other rules, however, it 
has not been followed rigidly. In other words, if the mar- 
riage took place, we will say, a short time after that, so that 


there was really no distinction—one widow might have been 
married on the 28th of June, 1890, and another on the ist of 
July, a difference of only two days—where the record otherwise 
would have justified the committee in granting the pension, they 
have waived the portion of the rule and of the law which pro- 
hibited the granting of a pension to a widow where the mar- 
riage took place subsequent to June 27, 1890. So it may be said 
that the rule to-day in that committee, as it has been enforced, 
is that where the exigencies are great, and the time elapsing 
between June 27, 1890, and the time of the marriage is not 
very material, where the marriage was close to that date, we 
have resolved in favor of allowing the pension. 

We have another rule, for instance, which is that after a pen- 
sion has been granted by special bill the committee will not 
consider another claim for a special bill for the same person; 
but we have gradually modified that to mean simply that we 
will not do so unless considerable time has elapsed and great 
changes have taken place in the financial or physical condition, 
or both. So in every instance the committee has tried to make 
its rules just and reasonable, and it has gone a little to this 
side or that side of the line of demarcation to work out justice 
as nearly as possible. 


I call attention to the fact that in this case the soldier served 
all through the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, and also served in 
the Regular Army. In this instance the committee undoubtedly 
thought that the difference of about one year after the 27th of 
June, 1890, under all the circumstances, should be waived, and - 
that this woman, then in the poorhouse, as I understand from 
the record, should be granted a little relief to the extent of $12 
a month. 

I state this simply to indicate what has been the course of 
the committee. I think the Senator from Florida will agree 
that, as chairman of the committee, I tried to hold just about 
as closely as possible to the letter of the rule, but we have not 
bound ourselves absolutely by it as though it were a law. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I will say that I believe the 
Senator has undoubtedly undertaken to conform to the pro- 
visions of the act of June 27, 1890, and not to include in these 
special pension bills widows married subsequently to that date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. ` 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. On page 8 I move to strike out lines 17 to 
20, inclusiye. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8 strike out lines 17 to 20, inclusive, 
in the following words: 

The name of Mary A. Solter, widow of Samuel W. Solter, late of 


Company K, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


Mr. THOMAS. It appears from the report that— 


When claimant filed her claim in the Pension Bureau she was called 
upon for proof of the divorce of her former husband, but she was un- 
able after much effort to furnish record evidence of the same. It ap- 
pes however, that she married the soldier innocently, believing she 

ad a right to do so, and lived with him as a faithful wife for nearly 
88 years. She was recognized by soldier as his lawful wife in his rep! 
to marriage circular from the Pension Bureau and was so recogni 
in the community in which they lived. These are the facts as shown 
by the evidence. 

Mr. President, it is invidious to make an objection to specific 
items in the bill, and especially upon the ground that these 
items are opposed to the general statute relating to the subject, 
because the same objection from the examination which I have 
made of the report would lie against much the larger percentage 
of the individual instances which the bill covers. 

It will readily be seen from a consideration of the rule which 
was just laid down by the Senator from Florida [Mr. BRYAN] 
and the statement made by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumerr], who has had a large experience in these 
matters, that the practice which originated in the entertain- 
ment of special bills of this character, and which was designed 
to cover exceptional and meritorious cases not included within 
or which could be brought within the general purview of the 
statute on the subject, has been so completely departed from 
that now the bulk of the bills introduced in the two Houses— 
perhaps I am stating it too broadly—but a very large propor- 
tion of the bills introduced in the two Houses are special bills 
of this character. In consequence, the Congress of the United 
States has become a court of appeals to which all claims. re- 
jected under the provisions of the general statute are brought, 
and as time passes, of course the number increases, 

Mr. President, as I said yesterday, if this movement was one 
embraced in a statute for the general purpose of including all 
those now indigent who served in the war for the Union and the 
widows of those who so served, I do not think that I would op- 
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Dose it, but I believe that it is the duty of this Congress to 
place due limitation upon this general custom of disregarding 
the general law by the introduction: of ‘special bills and the 
allowance of special pensions, except, of course, in those-excep- 
tional and meritorious. cases: which appeal not only to the 
sympathy but to the sense of justice of the country. 

Hence, in making these objections, I am not attempting to 
single out any specific line of application, but merely for the 
purpose of emphasizing some of those which it is clearly beyond 
the power of Congress to allow if they are going to profess any 
regard for the existing statutes. 

Mr. President, some time ago I ran over a number of these- 
bills, I forget just-how many, to determine the extent to which 


the pension: rolls will be increased. Of course, I refer to the 


added appropriations that are necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of these bills if they should become a law. I found that 


on Order of Business 141, to and including: Order of Business 


179, tlie total added appropriations of these aggregate 876 815. 
I hear some one say, That is a very small amount of money for 
a great Nation to haggle over when it is to be applied to a: 
beneficent purpose.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? I do 
not know that I understood him correctly, Does the Senator 
state that the pensions that are granted by those bills aggre- 
gate that sum per annum? 

Mr. THOMAS. My calculation; made somewhat’ hurriedly 
and based upon Calendar Nos. 140, 141, 167, 168, 177; 178, and 

70 


1 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is the: particular question I wanted 
to present to the Senator: In 
Senator simply computed the amount that is granted, or has he 
taken into consideration merely the excess: over the previous 
appropriation? 

Mr: THOMAS. The excess. 

Mr, REED. How much is it? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is $76,815 per annum. That is the annual 


increase, subject, of course, to the mortality Which will occur |; 


in the course of time and diminish the list accordingly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow’ me right here; 
because it is just in-conneetion with what he is speaking about, 
the facts established by the records of the department show that 
all of the increases granted by private bills are more than offset 
by the deaths of those who were drawing pensions under private 
pension legislation, so that at the end of the year, if you will 
take the number of those who died to whom special pensions 
have been granted; vou will find that the saving to the Govern- 
ment by reason of death is in all instances considerably more- 
than: the amount which we have granted. 

Mr. SHIVELY: rose: 

Mr. THOMAS. Yet that is not a justification for this line of 
legislation if the legislation itself be unjustifiable. I yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The observation the Senator just made may 
render the-suggestion| that I was about to make inappropriate. 
He will observe that in a vast majority of these cases, whether 
of men or women, the beneficiaries are very old. The mortality 
among them is very great. This accounts for the facts stated 
by the Senator from North Dakota: Even in the time between 
the reporting of a bill to the Senate and the calling of it on the 
calendar we huve two or three or four amendments to strike out 
because of the death of the soldler or the widow in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. THOMAS; I have observed that, Mr. President, and I 
think I stated yesterday that it is the appeal which old age 
and poverty and suffering make to the average legislator much 
more than the merits of the case:;which makes so many of these 
applications successful. I acknowledge and pay tribute to the 
existence/of that virtue and commend its exercise, but I do not 
believe, as I also said yesterday, that it should interfere with or 
influence us in our action as legislators where the result is 
going to be an increased appropriation: I do not ‘believe, not- 
withstanding the mortality which is inevitable to old age, that 
the annual general appropriation for pensions is decreasing. 

Mr. SHIVELY, Of course there was an increase last year, 
but there will be a decrease of from $12,000,000: to $13,000,000: 
this year in the general appropriation. 

Mr. THOMAS. There will be unless there is additional gen- 
eral legislation, which is coming all the time. 

I know it is not popular for a man to oppose: the granting of 
pensions. It takes a great deal more courage here to make a 
charge upon the British Lion than it does to repel an assault: 
upon the ‘Treasury of the United States. But, Mr. President, 
if our platform means anything; and I insist it does, we should 
apply the principle. of economy! all along the line and make 


aking the computation,. has the 


added appropriations: only Where it is absolutely essential that 
we should do so. We have charged the Republican Party with 
profligate extrayagance,-and in that connection we made n cor- 
responding pledge for an economic administration of govern- 


mental affairs- If there has been any exhibition of a desire to 


carry out that pledge, I have not seen it on the floor of the: 
Senate. Indeed, Mr. President, the short experience I have 
had here has taught me that the restraints which are supposed 
to be placed upon expenditures after appropriations are made 
are very seldom. regarded or observed, for every department 
comes here every session, first with an urgent and then with a 


‘general deficiency bill, and we are obliged to make increased ap- 


propriations because of those conditions, when if they were 
held down as they should be-to the limitations placed by Con- 
gress in the appropriations made from year to year there would 
be less of this deficiency and less of public waste. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Myr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. McGUMBER. I think that these special pension bills 
look rather more important than they really are when con- 
sidered in relation to the amount of money that is necessary to 
pay them. Has the Senator any iden about what is the aver- 
age amount addéd to the pension appropriations by reason of 
these bills yearly? 

Mr. THOMAS; I have not. Mr. President, 
ator’s statement om that point. 
tee for a great many years. 

Mr: McCUMBER.. I think that for the last 10 years it would 
probably average a quarter of a million dollars a year, I 
think the high-water’ mark was reached two years ago. T 
think it run a little over $500,000 additional for one year. That 
was when we were in session almost the entire year. 

Mr. THOMAS. That would. be over two and one-half million 
dollars for 10 years. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. It would average a little more than 
that possibly during the last 10 years when we take into con- 
sideration the amount that was apprepriated in two years—I 
think in 1910 or 1911, or about that time. So the Senator will 
see that after all it does not add so very greatly to the pension 


I accept the Sen- 
He has been upon the commit- 


appropriations. 


Mr. THOMAS. I apprehend if the amount was $250,000 a 
year upon the average for the last 10 years of Republican rule, 
and I can judge by the way ours will be, we are going to in- 
crease it to about $350,000 or $400,000 this year; but if the aggre- 


gate is two and one-half’ million dollars, that is an enormous 


sum of money even for the United States. 

While I have no expectation of stemming the tide by chal- 
lenging the continued allowance of these measures and conse- 
quently of increased appropriations, for I am sorry to say that 
I observe no active indication of cooperation or support on 
this side of the Chamber, I feel it my, duty to record my protest 
against this method of appropriation; notwithstanding the fact 
that it will probably avail nothing. 

I am not going, Mr. President, to filibuster against any of 
these measures, I never filibustered in my life. I do not know’ 
just how to go about it I do not believe in it as a general propo- 
sition, although I admit its efficacy in certain crises of great 
exigency or emergency: 

I ask for a: vote if nothing further is to be said on my motion 
to amend: 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The question is on agreeing to the: 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I more to strike out lines 16 to 20 on page 19. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 19 strike out lines 16 to 20, inclu- 
sive, in the following words: 

The name of Calvin W. Birg, alias Calvin W. Burton, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-fifth Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and twen= 
tieth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

Mr. THOMAS. My motion is based on the report of the com- 
mittee on page 23, where it appears that the application: of Mr. 
Birg for a pension under the general law was rejected for the 
reason that he could not furnish the necessary evidence to 
prove the service origin of his disabilities. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. On page 14 I move to strike out lines 1, 2, 
and 3. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 14 strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, in 
the following words: 

The name of at M. David, widow of Daniel H. David, late major, 


Fourteenth R pension 


egiment Kansas 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. THOMAS, The report of the committee upon this claim 
is that the claimant was married to the soldier on the 9th day 
of February, 1891, some months subsequent to the time fixed 
by the general statute under which pensions to widows can be 
allowed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to strike out lines 13 to 16, on page 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 15, strike out lines 18, 14, 15, and 
16, in the following words: 

The name of Sarah B. Beardsley, former widow of David B. Turner, 
late of Company L, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

Mr. THOMAS. I read from page 39 of the report: 

8 was married to soldier August p Pepe a few years r 
the She was granted pension under the act of June 27 
certificate No. 404915, at $8 per month, which she drew until Det tober 
29, 1901, when she forfeited =e by remarriage to one Alfred 
Beardsley, who died January 13, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. he eden is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. On page 17 I move to strike out lines 5 to 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 17 strike out lines 5 to 9, inclusive, 
in the following words: 

ar name of Eliza A. Clark, widow of Geo E. Clark, late of Com- 

One hundred and fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, 3 
elghtn 1 — iment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension a 
the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. THOMAS. On page 44 of the report it appears that this 
claimant was married to the ex-soldier January 14, 1891. Her 
application for a pension under the general law was rejected 
because the ex-soldier’s death was not from cause of service 
origin, and she has no pensionable status under the acts of 
June 27, 1890, and April 19, 1908, on account of her having mar- 
ried the ex-soldier subsequent to the former date. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the last item in the bill called 
to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas], lines 5 to 8, on page 18, is one in which the 
marriage was subsequent to June 27, 1890. I propose to move 
in the Senate to strike out the clause from line 5 to 8, inclusive, 
on page 18. If the Senate should refuse to do that, I do not 
see why the Senate should not go back and restore the item 
they did strike out, where the widow was married since June 
27, 1890. If it be not the will of the Senate to agree to my 
amendment, then I propose to move to restore the other name, 
because I am not here to take part as between these people. 
So I now move that the clause from line 5 to line 8, inclusive, 
on page 18, be stricken from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and pays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Outver]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Air. CULBERSON ]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. ‘ 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprey], but I am informed 
that if he were present he would vote the same way that I in- 
tend to vote. I therefore vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarr]. I do not see 
him in the Chamber, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. O’GORMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 


Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 


with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Cott]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], 
and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirritrr] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] has voted? 

The ae PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not vot 


Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jounson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have learned that the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loper], with whom I am paired, has not voted. I 
therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate, as is also the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND]. The senior Senator from Kentucky has a general pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN], and the junior 
Senator from Utah has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Cutsrrson]. He is paired with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. BUR- 
LEIGH) and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root] to the junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. West] and yote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Bryan Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. Vardaman 
Gore Overman Swanson Williams 
Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Lee, Md. Sheppard Tillman 
NAYS—3s8. 

Borah Gronna Norris Shively 
Brady Hollis Owen ae Mich. 
Brandegee Jones Page 
Bristow Kenyon Perkins 8 
Burton Kern Pittman Sterling 
Chamberlain La Follette ee Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Reed Townsend 
Cummins McLean Robinson Warren 
Dillingham Martine, N. J, Shafroth 
Fall Nelson Sherman 

NOT VOTING—43. 
Ashurst du Pont McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Fletcher Myers Smith, Ga 
Bradley Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md. 
Burleigh Goft ‘Gorman Stone 
Catron Hitchcock Oliver Sutherland 
8 Hughes Penrose Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. James Ransdell Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Johnson W 
Coit Lea, Tenn Saulsbury West 
Crawford Lippitt Shields Works 
Culberson Lode Simmons 


So Mr, Bryan's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I will not renew my motions in 
the Senate in view of this yote, because it demonstrates, if any 
proof were needed, that the pension is mightier than the sword. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called attention 
to the fact that a pension was being granted to a widow mar- 
ried in 1892. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
an] joined with me in the belief that it ought to be stricken 
from the bill. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] stated that 
he did not know of any others in this bill in like situation. 
Going hurriedly through the bill, I found another one, and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has found three others, 
It is a peculiar proposition to me that an hour ago it was the 
sense of the Senate that the item granting a pension to Louise 
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Amy should be stricken from the bill and that now it has re- 
versed its position and is in favor of going on record as willing 
to pay pensions to widows who married their soldier husbands 
subsequent to June 27, 1890. I should like to have the record 
a little more consistent than that for myself. 

I stated, Mr. President, that I intended, if my amendment 
was yoted down, to move to reinstate the claim that was 
stricken out about an hour ago; but I would very much prefer 
that some other Senator should do that, and I invite the chair- 
man of the committee to do it, because my position has not 
been changed, although the Senate has changed its position. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. So I think that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] or the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Survety] ought to 
move now that we reyerse ourselves and nonconcur in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, so as to put 
the name of Louise Amy back in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I think there is a little differ- 
ence between the Amy case and those that have already been 
voted upon. In the Army case there was no evidence whatever 
before the committee showing that the soldier died from disease 
due to service origin. There has been evidence submitted to the 
Committee on Pensions showing in the other cases that the 
soldier did die from wounds incurred or disease contracted in 
the service. 

Mr. BRYAN. Each of the cases, Mr. President, went to the 
Bureau of Pensions, and the bureau decided that question. 
We do not know upon what evidence the cases were decided, and 
it is a violent presumption to say that they were decided erro- 
neously. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the papers in the Amy case do not show that the Pension 
Bureau decided the case at all; she came directly to Congress, 
while in the other cases the claims did go to the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

Mr. BRYAN. In each of these other cases? 

Mr. SMOOT. In each of the other cases; and the bureau 
turned them down. When the claimants submitted their cases 
before the Committee on Pensions of the Senate, they all pre- 
sented affidavits from doctors showing that the soldiers died 
from disease contracted in the line of service. Now, I want the 
Senator to mark that difference between these cases. That is 
the only difference that I can see. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; and that is a very shadowy difference; 
but perhaps that will do; it is the best we can do to justify 
the reversal of the Senate within 40 minutes on this question. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 13453, being the Army appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands 
to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation, was rejected by the 
Senate. I am willing that the motion now made shall be laid 
on the table, to be called up hereafter by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] at his convenience. I enter the motion, 
and ask that it be temporarily laid on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has not the joint resolution been rejected by 
a yea-and-nay vote of the Senate? 

Mr. REED. It has been rejected, and I am moving to recon- 
sider the vote whereby it was defeated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask on what 
date the Senate voted upon it, the object of the inquiry being 
to find out whether the two days in which such a motion can 
be made have elapsed? 

Mr. NELSON. They have not elapsed; this is the second day. 

Mr. REED. Of course, if they have elapsed, and I enter the 
motion out of time, it will have no validity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yote whereby the joint resolu- 
tion was rejected was taken on the 25th of March. 

Mr. REED. You exclude the first day and include the last, 
I believe, in the count. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was rejected by a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. REED. And I voted with the prevailing side. I now 
move to reconsider the vote by which Senate joint resolution 


41 was defeated. I ask that the motion I have made be al- 
lowed to lie on the table temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator simply gives notice now that he 
will make that motion. 

Mr. REED. I am making the motion; I am entering the 
motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if the motion is made direct to the Sen- 
ate, it must be acted upon at this time, or some disposition 
made of it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, my notion has been that a mo- 
tion of that character can be entered. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can give notice of a motion of that 
kind, and I thought that was what the Senator was going to 
do—to give notice to-day that upon to-morrow he will make 
that motion. Then he would be well within his rights. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if this is going to open 
up one of our usual parliamentary discussions here, I shall 
have to decline to yield further. I want to be accommodating 
to the Senator from Missouri, but I can see a broad field open 
for discussion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will read the last four lines 
of section 1 of Rule XIII, which are as follows: 

Every, motion to reconsider shall be decided by a majority vote, and 
may be laid on the table without affecting the question in reference to 
ve inh the same is made, which shall be a final disposition of the 

I think the practice is that a motion of that kind can be made, 
and then, at the request of the Senator who makes it, it can 
be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Chair that I know of no rule 
to that effect. I wish to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I have no disposition whatever to object to what the Sen- 
ator is trying to reach. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is what the Chair thinks can 
be done: The Chair thinks the motion to reconsider must be 
entered to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the Chair believes that by 
unan en consent the vote upon that question may be post- 
poned. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I enter the motion, and ask 
unanimous consent that the vote upon the motion and con- 
sideration of it may be postponed until such time as the Senate 
sees fit to take it up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not know whether or not it 
would be agreeable to all the Senators to reconsider it. I 
thought the Senator was going to divide his motion; that is, to 
move first that it be reconsidered, and then ask unanimous con- 
sent that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. I did not suppose the Senate would be in the 
humor, perhaps, to reconsider it; and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] had arranged to have the floor to call up 
his bill. I simply wanted to enter the motion to save tho right 
of the Senator from Montana to press this matter further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He has 24 hours within which to make the 
motion. 

Mr. REED. The time will expire to-day. I ask unanimous 
consent now that the motion which I have entered may be laid 
aside until such time as the Senate shall see fit to consider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, it could only go over one day; could it not, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks we are wasting 
too much time. The Chair believes the Senator from Missouri 
has now moved to reconsider the vote; and by unanimous con- 
sent it will go over until the morning hour to-morrow, if there 
is no objection to that course. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, let me make an inquiry. Is 
it not the custom of the Senate for a Senator within the two 
days to enter a motion, and then is it not at his discretion as 
to when he shall call up that motion for the consideration of 
the Senate? Has not that been the uniform practice? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not answer that 
question. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. REED. I thought so; but I am willing to have it go the 
other way, if the Senator from Kansas does not object. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] moves to proceed with the consideration of a 
bill, the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 13453) making cypropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion. 


1914. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, with amend- 
ments. 

_ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with; that the bill be read for amendments; 
and that the committee amendments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection that course will 
be followed. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead Office of the Chief of Staff,” on page 
2. line 15, after the word “expenses,” to strike out “$8,700” 
and insert, “ including $25 per month additional to regular com- 
pensation to chief clerk of division for superintendence of the 
War College Building, $9,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Army War College: For expenses of the Army War College, being for 
the purchase of the necessary siationery; typewriters and exchange of 
same; office, toilet, and desk furniture; textbooks; books of reference ; 
sclentific and 3 papers and periodicals; printing and bind - 
ing; maps; police utensils; employment ot temporary, t cal, or 
220 services; and for all other absolutely necessary 
division for superintendence of the War Co 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 21, after the word 
“reference,” to strike out ‘professional and technical” and 
insert “maps”; in line 22, after the word “newspapers,” to 
insert “drafting and messenger service, and for all other neces- 
sary expenses”; on page 3, line 4, after the words “ Secretary 
of War,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert “ *; and in 
line 8, after the word “ appropriation,” to insert Provided fur- 
ther, That traveling expenses incurred by the military attachés 
abroad under orders from the Secretary of War for the fiscal 
year 1914 shall be paid from the ordinary appropriations for 
the support of the Army pertaining to the Quartermaster 
Corps,” so as to make the clause read: 


Contingencies, Military Information Section, General Staff Corps: 


expenses, incl 
r month additional to regular 9 Ang n of 
ege 2 S9, . 


For contingent expenses of the tary Information Section, General 
Staff Corps, inclu ing the purchase of law books, professional of 
reference, maps, odi and newspapers, d ing and 

service, and for all other mecessary expenses; and the military at- 


tachés at the United States embassies and legations abroad; and of the 
branch office of the Military Information tion at Manila and the 
actual and necessary traveling expenses incurred by military attachés 
abroad under orders from the Secretary of War, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, $12,500: Provided, That section 
3648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for foreign and 

essional newspapers and periodicals for from this appro- 
ed further, That traveling expenses incurred by the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ The Adjutant 
General's Department,” on page 4, line 5, after the word 
“ military,” to strike out “divisions and”; in line 6, after the 
word “departments,” to insert “districts, and tactical com- 
mands”; in line 8, after the word “several,” to strike out 
“military divisions and departments” and insert “ territorial 
departments, territorial districts, tactical divisions, and bri- 
gades”; in line 12, after the word “furniture,” to insert 
“ stationery, ice, and potable water for office use when neces- 
sary”; in line 14, after the word “periodicals,” to insert 
“payment for which may be made in advance“; and in line 17, 
after the words “discretion of the,” to strike out “several 
military division and department commanders” and insert 
“commanding officers of the several military departments, dis- 
tricts, and tactical commands,” so as to make the clause read: 


Contingencies, headquarters of military elgg districts, and 
tactical commands: For contingent expenses at the headquarters of the 
several territorial departments, territorial districts, tactical divisions 
and brigades, including the Staff Corps eatin thereat, being for the 
purchase of the necessary articles of office, toilet, and desk ture, 
stationery, ice, and potable water for office use when necessary, bind- 
ing, maps, technical s of reference, 8 and technical news- 
papers and periodicals, payment for which may be made in advance, 
and police utensils, to be allotted by the Secretary of War, and to be 
ge aay in the discretion of the commanding cers of the several 
tary departments, districts, and tactical commands, $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer,” on page 6, line 8, after the word “ air- 
ships,” to insert “and accessories"; in line 17, after the word 
„otherwise,“ to strike out “$500,000” and insert “$550,000” ; 
in line 18, after the words more than,” to strike out 


“ $250,000” and insert “$300,000”; and in line 20, after the 
words “aerial machines,” to insert “of which latter amount 
$50,000 is made immediately available,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Signal Service of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of the 
„ as follows: Purchase, equipment, and re 


of field electric 


signal ments and sti binocular gl telesco 
equip ores, ane nes pes, 


tus and material for field artillery; 
litary telegraph lines and cables, includ- 


maintenance and 5 — of 
n employees, supplies, and general repairs, and 


ing salaries of ci 
other expenses connected with the duty of collecting and transmitting 
information for the Army by telegraph or otherwise, $550.000: Pro- 
vided, however, That not more than $300,000 of said amount shall be 
used for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and re of 33 
and other aerial machines, of which latter amount „000 is made 
immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 21, to insert: 


Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system: For defray- 
ing the cost of such extensions and betterments of the Washington- 
Alaska military cable and telegraph system as may be approv by 
the Secre of War, inciuding the cost of weer greg and operatin 
one cable sh p to be available until the close of the fiscal year 1915, 
from the receipts of the Washington-Alaska military cable an 
system which have been covered into the Trea: of the United 
and which acerue prior to the close of said fiscal year 1915, the 
extent of such extensions and betterments and the cost thereof, and the 
cost of maintenance and operation of one cable ship, to be reported to 
the Congress by the Secretary of War, $135,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 11, to insert: 


Provided, That the act of Congress approved October 12, 1888, en- 
titled “An act to make enlisted men of the Signal Corps responsible for 
roperty,” be amended so as to read that pro returns of 
shall be rendered semiannually or more often. 
moneys arising from the disposition of serviceable Sig- 
nal Corps supplies and equipment, authorized by law and regulation 
shall constitute one fund on the books of the Treasury Department an 
be available during the fiscal year in which their disposition was ef- 
fected and year following, for the replacement of Signal Corps 
supplies and equipment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to have 
lines 12 to 24 on page 7, the two paragraphs which have just 
been agreed to, transposed to follow line 21 on page 6. It is 
just a question of the order in which the matter shall come. 
It makes the sense clearer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 21, it is proposed to 
insert the proviso beginning with line 12, page 7, and the re- 
mainder of the language on that page. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “Pay of officers of the line,” on page 
8, line 8, after the word “line,” to strike out “ $7,750,000” and 
insert “ $7,839,100,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of the line, $7,839,100. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee explain the necessity for the increase there over the 
amount allowed by the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amount estimated by the depart- 
ment was based on the actual officers of the line. If there were 
only $7,750,000 appropriated, it would of necessity leave out a 
number of officers, and I think it was particularly specified that 
there would be 53 lieutenants whose pay would not be provided 
for. In other words, it would necessarily create a deficiency 
for the year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 8, line 9, before the word “pay,” to strike out 
“For” and insert Additional“; in the same line, after the 
word “ pay,” to strike out “of officers”; and in the same line, 
after the word “service,” to strike out “to be paid with their 
eurrent monthly pay,” so as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $1,616,218.27. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Pay of En- 
listed Men,” on page 8, line 12, after the word “ recruits,” to 
strike out $16,949,126 ” and insert $18,170,884,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men of all grades, including recruits, $18,170,884. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee give us an explanation of that item? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I may state generally 
that it has been the policy of the Senate committee to follow 
largely the recommendations which have been made by the Sec- 
retary of War and to allow the estimates rather than the 
amounts which were allowed by the House. The amount al- 
lowed by the House Appropriations Committee was apparently 
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based upon what is not the real strength of the Army to-day. 
The appropriation made by the House was sufficient to pay 
74.700 men, while the actual strength of the Army to-day is ap- 


proximately 85,000 men. In other words, not to have appro- 
priated the amount estimated for by the Secretary of War 
would haye left these other men unprovided for. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I make a statement right 
there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Even last year there was a deficiency of 
over $3,000,000 in the pay of the soldiers, for which the Appro- 
priations Committee is now called upon to provide. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any question but that 
these men who have enlisted and who are now serving in the 
Army either must be paid or their services must be dispensed 
with in some way, either by discharge or otherwise. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to say that 
to-day the actual number of enlisted men in the Army is 85,694, 
exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the reason of the increase. 
It is to provide for the men actually in the service rather than 
for an arbitrary estimate of 74.700 men. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the chairman of the committee know 
what reason prompted the House committee in providing an in- 
adequate amount for the number of men enlisted in the Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I really do not know, because the 
hearings before the House committee showed practically what 
the hearings before the Senate committee showed, that these 
men are actually in the service; and I think it is the policy of 
the War Department and the policy of the President to keep 
the Army up to the authorized strength of 85,000 men, If the 
present plans of the War Department are carried out, and troops 
are transferred to the Philippine Islands, to the Sandwich 
Islands, and to the Panama Canal—and I may say to the Sen- 
ator that troops are being transferred to those points—it will 
leave in this country, for its own protection, only about 32,000 
men. So, with the estimated strength of 85,000 men, there 
would practically be only from 32,000 to 35,000 men for the pro- 
tection of the continent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the maximum number of men al- 
lowed under the law? i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One hundred thousand; so it is still 
under the allowable strength of the Army. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 8, line 14, before the word “ pay,” to strike out 
„For additional” and insert “Additional,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $2,325,746.64. 

The ameadment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 22, after the 
words “Secretary of War,” to strike out “And provided” and 
insert “Provided further“; and on page 9, line 5, after the 
word “sentence,” to strike out “which inelndes dishonorable 
discharge” and insert: “Provided further, That the reviewing 
authority may suspend the execution of a sentence of dishon- 
orable discharge until the soldier’s release from confinement; 
but the order of suspension may be vacated at any time and the 
execution of the dishonorable discharge directed by the officer 
haying general court-martial jurisdiction over the command 
in which the soldier is held, or by the Secretary of War: And 
provided further, That hereafter the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Army and of organizations thereof shall be 
exclusive of soldiers under sentences which include confinement 
and dishonorable discharge,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That hereafter no officer or enlisted man in active service 
who shall be absent from duty on account of disease resulting from his 
own intemperate use of drugs or alcoholic liquors or other misconduct 
shall receive pay for the period of such absence, the time so absent 
and the cause thereof to be ascertained under such procedure and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided further 
That hereafter an enlistment shall not be regarded as complete until 
the soldier shall haye made good any time in excess of one day lost 
by unauthorized absences, or on account of disease resulting from his 
own intemperate use of drugs or alcoholic liquors or other misconduct, 
or while in confinement awaiting trial or disposition of his case if the 
trial results in conviction, or while in confinement under sentence: 
Provided further, That the rover authority may suspend the exe- 
cution of a sentence of dishonorable charge until the soldier’s release 
from confinement; but the order of suspension may be vacated at any 
time and the execution of.the dishonorable discharge ed by the 
officer having general court-martial jurisdiction over the command 
in which the soldier is held, or by the Secretary of War: And provided 
further, That hereafter the authorized enlisted strength of the Army 

nizations thereof shall be exclusive of soldiers under sen- 


and of orga 
tences which include confinement and dishonorable discharge. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Corps of En- 
gineers,” on page 9, line 18, after the words “enlisted men,” 
to strike out “ $467,040” and insert $482,852,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men, $482,352. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance De- 
partment,” on page 9, line 21, after ‘the words “ enlisted men,” 
to strike out “ $221,436 ” and insert “ $225,972,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men, $225,972. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Signal Corps,” 
on page 10, line 14, before the word “master,” to strike out 
“forty-two” and insert “ forty-three,” and in line 15, after the 
word “each,” to strike out “$37,800” and insert “$38,700,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For pay of 48 master signal electricians, at $900 each, $38,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, before the 
words “ first-class sergeants,” to strike out “ for pay of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five” and insert “one hundred and thirty-five,” 
So as to make the clause read: 

One hundred and thirty-five first-class sergeants, at $540 each, $72,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 19, before the word 
“sergeants,” to strike out “for pay of one hundred and forty- 
four” and insert “one hundred and forty-four,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

One hundred and forty-four sergeants, at $36 per month each, $62,208. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 20, before the word 
“cooks,” to strike out “for pay of twenty-four” and insert 
“twenty-four,” so as to make the clause read: 

Twenty-four cooks, at $30 per month each, $8,640, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 23, before the word 
“ corporals,” to strike out “for pay of one hundred and fifty-six ” 
Severe “one hundred and fifty-six,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

One hundred and fifty-six corporals, at $24 per month each, $44,928, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 2, before the words 
“first-class privates,” to strike out“ For pay of 552” and insert 
“ Five hundred and fifty-two,” so as to make the clause read: 
each, $119 585" and fifty-two first-class privates, at $18 per month 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 4, before the word 
“privates,” to strike out “For pay of 168” and insert One 
hundred and sixty-eight,” so as to make the clause read: 

One hundred and sixty-elght privates, at $15 per month each, $30,240. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Hospital 
Corps,” on page 11, line 9, after the words “ enlisted men,” to 
strike out “$925,000” and insert “ $972,288," so as to make 
the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men, $972,288. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the heading on page 12, line 1, 
after the words “headquarters of,” to strike out “divisions, 
departments, posts commanded by general officers” and insert 
“the several territorial departments, territorial districts, tacti- 
eal divisions and brigades, service schools,” so as to make the 
heading read: 

Pay to clerks, messengers, and laborers at headquarters of the several 
territorial 5 territorial districts, tactical divisions and 
brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief of Staff. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 13, before the 
word “clerks,” to strike out “ Seventy-one” and insert “ Sixty- 
five,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sixty-five clerks, at $1,000 each per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 13, to insert: 

Six clerks (Filipinos), at $500 each per annum, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 20, before the 
word “messengers,” to strike out “ Sixty-five” and insert 
“ Fifty-nine,” so as to make the clause read: j 

Fifty-nine messengers, at $720 each per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 21, to insert: 

Six messengers (Filipinos), at $300 each per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 2, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “$317,840” and insert “ $312,820,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $312,320. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


TRADING IN COTTON, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is Senate bill 110. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 110) to regulate trading in cotton futures 
and provide for the standardization of “upland” and gulf 
cottons separately. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, resuming the remarks I 
was making yesterday, I wish to read extracts from an address 
delivered by Prof. Henry C. Emery at the annual banquet of 
the New York Cotton Exchange on February 2, 1912. It ap- 
pears in the New York World and Chronicle of April 13, 1913, 
and shows the views of Prof. Emery on the subject of gambling, 
speculating, and insurance. He says: 

“Now, what is the difference between insurance and specu- 
lation? Those really are the three classes of risks—gambling, 
insurance, and speculation. Insurance was looked upon as a 
gamble when it first started. Laws were passed and agitation 
was rife to stop insurance. Of course, anybody can see that 
insurance is gambling from the point of view of the man who 
has not analyzed it. I insure my house. That means that I 
bet $20 my house will burn down, and the insurance company 
bets $5,000 it will not burn down. From one point of view 
that’s all there is to it. I insure my life. I bet so much I 
will die and the insurance company bets so much I will not die. 
That is why the Irishman refused to insure his life, because 
he said he would not go into a betting game where he had to 
die to win. 

“Why is it, then, that we stand for insurance and believe 
in it? Simply for this reason, that these are inevitable risks. 
It is inevitable that people are going to die. It is inevitable 
that houses are going to burn down. These are the perfectly 
normal risks of life. It is so with the insurance of the normal 
risks in business, The man either takes the chances himself 
or shifts the chances. Somebody has got to take that risk, which 
exists. The question is, Can you shift it? If you don't want 
to carry it yourself, can you throw it off? In gambling you 
assume an artificial risk which does not exist and which you 
can avoid without the slightest trouble. Now, insurances proves 
to be of good social and economic value for this reason, that 
many men can not afford to take the risk and carry it them- 
selyes. A man who has a family and only an ordinary income 
ean not take that chance of leaving them penniless. He will 
find an insurance company to take that chance for him. He 
will pay so much per year, and if he dies his family is taken 
care of. In the same way he can not afford to have his factory 
or his house burn down. Somebody else, not afraid to assume 
that risk, assumes it, for the simple reason that ninety-nine 
men out of one hundred will not die within the present year 
and ninety-nine houses out of one hundred will not burn down 
within the present year. In other words, all insurance is mu- 
tual insurance. Of course, some officers may draw out some big 
salaries, but ultimately it comes down to this fact. Therefore 
insurance has justified itself as an economic, moral, and social 
institution. 

“The point about insurance is this; That insurance deals with 
the unusual proposition of a particular man dying or a par- 
ticular house burning down. In other words, for every man 
who gets insurance for the burning of his home 99 men haye 
paid in small premiums to insure their houses in the event of 
burning. 

“Now, insurance can be made gambling, and I think the 
Lloyd's in England combine gambling with insurance. That is, 
I think, according to all economic standards, that some of 
Lloyd's insurance contracts are gambling contracts, and I think 
it for this reason: That they have gone beyond the proper func- 
tion of insurance, and they have taken up something that is 
not a proper function of insurance at all. For instance, Lloyd's 
insured against an increase in the income tax. Now. if the in- 
come tax was increased it was increased for everybody. That 
is, they insured people for a certain sum each against an in- 
crease in the income tax, and if the income tax did go up they 
lost to all the people insured; there wasn’t any money coming 
in; there wasn’t anything to make good on excepting what they 
had accumulated.” 


Continuing, he says: 

“And let me suggest here that the theory that speculation is 
purely artificial and that speculative markets are instituted 
arbitrarily like gambling houses is entirely disproved by the 
fact that it is only possible to have organized speculation of 


this kind in a few commodities. The commodity must be of 
such character that it can be classified into certain grades, in 
such a way that the quality in each grade will be uniform. 
It is for this reason that it has never proved possible to have 
future dealings in wool. Further, the commodity must be one 
of which neither the supply nor the demand is controlled by 
any single group of men. It must be a commodity like wheat 
or cotton, produced by many competing producers, with a 
world-wide market. Whenever a monopoly appears specula- 
tion disappears. There is active speculation in sugar on the 
Continent, but in this country there is no organized specula- 
tion in this commodity, since it is so largely controlled by a 
single concern.” 

Mr. President, I may interject right here that the people of 
Louisiana at this moment realize that sugar is controlled by a 
single concern—the Sugar Trust. They are not receiving any- 
thing like the price which that commodity should bring upon the 
market, There is no speculating in sugav. as there is in cotton. 
It is all controlled by one powerful monopoly. 

If my information is correct, the great farm products, such as 
corn, wheat, oats, and cotton, are all the subjects of future con- 
tracts in organized exchanges, and all these articles have for 
years been sold at prices fairly profitable to the farmers who 
produce them. Sugar, on the contrary, is not sold in any of the 
future contract markets in this country. There is no oppor- 
tunity for legitimate speculating in sugar by the many mer- 
chants and others of large and small means. The entire sugar 
business is in the grip of the Sugar Trust, which regulates 
prices to suit itself, and which has for years ruthiessly crushed 
the industry in Louisiana, to the detriment of the fermer. 

“The same is true of oil. Forty years ago there was active 
speculation in petroleum. It has entirely died cut, owing to the 
control of the demand by the Standard Oil Co. In other words, 
it is impossible artificially to create a speculative market. It 
has been tried frequently and has always failed. Active specu- 
lative markets are found only as the result of natural condi- 
tions which necessitate speculation. And, sir, cotton is one of 
those which are in the natural condition that necessitates specu- 
ation,’ 

Mr. President, much has been said about the report of Mr. 
Herbert Knox Smith, former Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Corporations, who prepared a very elaborate, comprehensive, 
and able report on cotton exchanges in 1908. I have heard the 
gentleman in charge of the bill, Senator Smrru of South Caro- 
lina, say that this report is a model and textbook on all subjects 
relating to cotton. I believe he is correct in his estimate of this 
work. It might well be called a cotton bible. Let me read a 
few brief extracts from it to show that, in the opinion of Mr. 
Smith, the basis contract, such as is used in the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, is necessary in order to carry on legitimate 
and proper transactions in cotton. On page 53, part 1, he says: 

“ It is apparent from eyen the brief illustrations given that a 
properly conducted future system, through this opportunity for 
hedging, affords a great protection to the most legitimate sort 
of business and one of almost incalculable value. 

* + + + * * * 

“The hedging process has been explained mainly to show that 
the future system is something more than a device for mere 
speculation, and that it presents benefits of great value to those 
conducting business in actual cotton. In fact, for these, as in- 
dividuals, the future system, if properly used, may be said to 
largely eliminate speculation.” 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about it. There is a great 
deal less speculation when you use these future contracts prop- 
erly than if you go into the market and buy and sell without 
the insurance furnished by the hedge feature of the future con- 
tract. It is a legitimate, safe, and conservative business com- 
pared with that conducted without the aid of the future con- 
tract. Continuing, Mr. Smith says: 

“Obviously, for a merchant, without hedging, to buy 10,000, 
20,000, or 50,000 bales of a valuable commodity like cotton, 
which is subject to great fluctuation in price, would be a highiy 
speculative transaction, whereas, under a perfect working of the 
hedging system, the element of speculation can be largely 
avoided. This opportunity for hedging is, indeed, regarded by 
practically all cotton merchants as almost an absolute necessity 
under modern methods of conducting business. 

“An idea of the value of the hedging function may be obtained 
when it is stated that in Great Britain banks very generally 
refuse to loan money on cotton which is not hedged.” E 
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I think I may add that in the United States that practice pre- 
yails to a very great extent, in some banks at least, 

“ Moreover, it is almost universally conceded that since the 
introduction of hedging failures in the cotton trade, which had 
previously been frequent, have been materially reduced as a 
direct result of the greater stability with which transactions in 


spot cotton can be conducted.” 

That is another statement which is absolutely true. There 
are very few failures now among cotton factors, whereas before 
the days of future contracts failures were very frequent. 

In part 2, on page 15, I find in Mr. Smith’s report the fol- 
lowing: 

“These suggestions may be commented on briefly. 

“ First. A ‘ specific’ contract: It is wholly out of the question 
to make the contract an absolutely specific one; that is, to 
provide that only one particular grade shall be delivered. In 
view of the fact that future contracts are largely made before 
the quality of the crop is known, very few sellers of future con- 
tracts would dare to agree to deliver any particular grade of 
cotton on an exchange contract, owing to constant danger of 
intentional manipulation resulting in corners and squeezes. 
Such a restriction would practically destroy the future market 
by making it very narrow.” 

Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from South Carolina 
does not desire to destroy the future market. His intention is 
merely to correct the evils which have grown up in the system 
of future trading, and in that effort he certainly will have my 
hearty cooperation. If he is willing to amend the bill as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrra] and myself, it 
will cure the evil without destroying the method, and that is 
what he seeks to do. 

Continuing, Mr. Suirn says, at pages 22 and 23 of the sum- 
mary: 

“The first suggestion is for specific contracts; that is, that 
each contract shall name on its face either a single grade or 
certain specific grades. This would mean, of course, that there 
would be no single form of contract for future transactions, 
but an indefinite number. The buyer would know at the time 
he made his contract what grade or grades of cotton he would 
receive at its maturity. Such a contract, if it were practicable 
and could be secured, would go far toward eliminating some of 
the most serlous evils which have accompanied future trading 
in cotton, and particularly, of course, those due to improper 
establishment of grade differences. As a matter of fact, al- 
though a specific contract is advocated by a few interests in 
the cotton trade, it is generally pronounced utterly impracti- 
cable for purposes of organized future trading, on the ground 
that few sellers would enter into such contracts.” 

That clearly indicates that if we are going to have only the 
specific contract provided in the bill presented by the Senator 
from South Carolina in its unamended form, it would destroy 
the business, for, as Mr. Herbert Knox Smith says, few sellers 
would enter into such contracts. 

“The reason for this is that in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness contracts must be made months in advance of actual de- 
livery, and oftentimes in advance of the gathering of the crop. 
Since the general character of a crop may be suddenly changed 
by abnormal weather conditions, this means that sellers of fu- 
ture contracts in the spring or summer can not possibly know 
what the relative supply of the various grades will be until the 
crop is finally harvested. Consequently sellers would be un- 
willing to commit themselves to future contracts for specific 
grades, since if there were a shortage of such grades this would 
undoubtedly be taken advantage of by manipulators of the 
future market to squeeze or corner such sellers. This danger 
is regarded, and with good reason, as a fatal objection to spe- 
cific contracts for general trading purposes. Another objection 
to such contracts, already noted, is that the requirements of 
spinners are usually so specific, not only as to grade but as to 
length of staple and other characteristics, that eyen specific 
contracts would not enable them to take up cotton on the ex- 
changes for direct shipment to their mills.” 

In other words, he says that the specific contract in the form 
advocated by the Senator from South Carolina would not 
eyen answer the purpose of the manufacturer. 

Again, on page 175, Mr. Smith says: “A further serious 
objection to specific contracts for general trading purposes 
is that the requirements of most mills are so exacting that 
even specific contracts would not give satisfaction.” 

And on page 177 he says: “ The objections to a specific con- 
tract for organized future trading purposes are convincing. 
From all the arguments for and against such a contract the 
fair conclusion seems to be that it would be entirely im- 
practicable.” 


Mr. President, I think these quotations from Mr. Herbert 
Knox Smith show beyond any question that it is impracticable 
to have the specific contract provided in the bill of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

If the bill be amended so as to provide for the basis con- 
tract, with middling cotton as the base; for the delivery under 
that contract of any one of the nine Government standard 
grades; and for the payment of the difference between the 
value of the base and that of the grade actually delivered—not 
the arbitrary difference of the New York exchange, but the 
actual spot market difference—in a market where spot cotton 
is actually sold, as in the great cotton market of New Orleans, 
no injury will come to any man. It is a fair, honest, open, 
businesslike transaction when properly conducted, and there is 
no reason in the world why that kind of a contract should not 
be made. It will not interfere with any legitimate business. It 
will not promote undue speculation. It will to a great extent 
prevent speculation. It will help the cotton grower to get 
more money for his cotton than he gets now, because it will 
5 very largely the number of men engaged in buying 
cotton. 

As I stated yesterday, if you do away with this contract you 
limit the men who buy cotton to the manufacturers, to the men 
in Europe and the United States who wish cotton to spin in 
their mills, You drive completely out of the market that very 
large class of merchants who buy the cotton and hold it until 
the mills desire it. The merchants frequently rurchase it from 
their customers, the farmers who produce it, and store it in 
their warehouses, to hold there until they can make a good dis- 
position of it to the mills which need it. They could not do 
this if there was no opportunity to hedge or insure by the future 
contract. You will drive out of the market entirely that large 
class of men who deal in cotton and who enhance the value of 
the cotton, because, sir, it is clearly understood by all that the 
greater the number of purchasers of any product the higher the 
price of that product. 

Mr. President, I do not care to occupy longer the time of 
the Senate by reading extracts from letters and other documents 
which I have here, but I should like to annex to my remarks a 
letter received by me from Mr. John Phillips, of the firm of 
Goodlett & Co., in Memphis, together with a copy of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Memphis Cotton Exchange on the 24th of 
last February, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, the matter will be incorporated 
in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

GOODLETT & Co., 
Corron Factors, 
Memphis, Tenn., March 20, 1914. 
Hon. Jos. E. RANSDELL, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Since the receipt of your letter of March 14, we 
have given considerable time and thought to the question of 
“ Government control” of the cotton exchanges in this country, 
especially looking to the regulation of the New York Cotton 
Exchange; and, complying with your request, I am sending you 
herewith a copy of the resolutions adopted by the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange on February 24, 1914. 

A very large part of the business done on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange is what is known as “straddling,” which is en- 
tirely outside of legitimate hedge business and is purely spec- 
ulative. For example: They sell May cotton in New York and 
buy May-June cotton in Liverpool, and the present New York 
contract lends itself very easily to manipulation. The volume 
of this business is so enormous at times that they gave up keep- 
ing any record of this particular kind of trading, for fear of 
drawing the country’s attention too much toward it. 

To begin with, we would like to see some sort of Government 
supervision, because we are distrustful of the New York Ex- 
change method of carrying out its contract. On paper or with 
a plausible talker it all seems very right and proper; but it 
all depends upon whether an outsider is tendering or receiving 
the actual cotton, as to the deal he gets. For instance, all cotton 
is supposed to be classed by two of the official classers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. On an appeal from these two 
classers the cotton is classed by two other members of the same 
committee—there being four in all—and from their decision 
there is no appeal. 

The classification committee consists of from four to seven 
men, according to how large a business is being done, and you 
ean realize that if A and B are appealed to to-day to pass on 
C and D’s work, knowing that tomorrow © and D may be called 
upon to criticize A and B's classing, there is not apt to be much 
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disagreement. So we want some appeal from these classers’ 
grades, as suggested in No. 4 of the Memphis Cotton Exchange 
resolutions referred to. 

We note there has been some discussion in Congress of forc- 
ing the delivery of only one grade. This would not do, as a 
delivery of a single grade on any one contract would make the 
contract so narrow that it would absolutely kill the usefulness 
of it; restrict trading to a point where the producer would get 
no benefit in the premises. 

You state in your letter that my letter indicates that we 
should have three grades for contracts, instead of nine. It mat- 
ters not how many actual grades of cotton are dealt in, but the 
delivery of more than three whole or five half grades on any 
one contract would stop manipulation, and make it so that a 
buyer of a future contract could accept delivery of the actual 
cotton, if tendered, and handle it without trouble, as he would 
know that he would get practically even-running cotton that 
could be easily disposed of, when, under the present system, 
they can deliver him everything on the same contract, and give 
him such a conjumble of grades that it will be impracticable 
for him to accept delivery. This would apply especially to 
hedge purchases, both by the cotton buyer and the spinner. 

If you will follow the suggestions made by the resolution 
adopted by the Memphis Cotton Exchange, which is the rep- 
resentative of a spot market, we feel that you can not make a 
mistake. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
JoHN PHILLIPS. 


Resolutions adopted by the Memphis Cotton Exchange Feb- 
ruary 24, 1914: 


“ Whereas the present future contract of the New York Cotton 
Exchange is an impediment to business in that its fluctua- 
tions no longer bear any relation to the value of actual cot- 
ton, and as we feel that a future market with a contract 
fair and just to all is an absolute necessity in handling the 
cotton crop of the United States and maintaining prices 
when the movement is heaviest: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the Memphis Cotton Exchange, That we urge 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress to have the 
future contract departments of all cotton exchanges doing an 
interstate business put under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and subject to such rules and 
regulations as the department shall judge right and proper. 

“As cotton dealers, we would suggest that the following con- 
ditions be inserted in all contracts for ‘futures’: 

“1. Have all contracts stipulate the United States Govern- 
ment standard classification. 

“2. Make all exchanges adopt either commercial differences 
between grades or revise their differences every 30 days, basing 
these differences on the average differences then prevailing in 
the six largest American spot markets. 

“3. Allow not more than three different grades or six differ- 
ent half grades, including the full grades, to be delivered on 
each contract of 100 bales. 

4. Require the class of each bale to be identified separately, 
and either have the classers deputized by the United States 
Government or allow an appeal from the classification com- 
mittee to officials of the Department of Agriculture.” 

The intent of No. 3 was: 

“Allow not more than three consecutive full grades, including 
the two intervening half grades,” making five in all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, also without reading, ex- 
cept the closing paragraphs, I wish to make a part of my re- 
marks a letter addressed to me on the 18th of August last by 
Mr. W. B. Thompson, of New Orleans, La., who is a very 
large cotton planter and cotton commission merchant, one of 
the best-posted men in the South, one of our safest and ablest 
men, thoroughly reliable in every way, on this very important 
subject of dealing in cotton futures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


“W. B. THOMPSON & Co., COTTON FACTORS, 
“ New Orleans, August 18, 1913. 
“Hon. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“My DEAR SENATOR RANSDELL: Referring to the discussion 
of Senator SMITR’s antifuture bill (S. 110) recently held in 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, I beg to submit the 
following comment: 


“ ORIGINAL BILL PROMISING, 


“As originally framed and introduced this bill represented an 
effort in the right direction, and with a few changes in the 
text would have accomplished its stated purpose, to wit, the 
regulation of trading in cotton futures, which regulation, if 
properly applied, constitutes, in the present situation, a most 
beneficial and indeed a necessary exercise of legislative 
authority, 

“The bill made obligatory the adoption of stable and au- 
thoritative standards of grades, namely, the United States 
Government standards, It recognized the necessity for a basis 
contract by giving the seller in a future contract the option of 
delivering cotton within the limits of one grade above or one ` 
grade below the grade contracted for, and it insured a proper 
adjustment of the relative values of said grades other than the 
contract grade delivered under said option by requiring that 
the said adjustment should be made on the basis of the * com- 
mercial,’ or actual, difference between the value of said grades 
delivered and that of the grade contracted for. 

“Thus far the bill was constructed upon the proper principles, 
and but for certain errors made in the application of these 
principles would have been a good bill. Eliminating certain 
technical and not really material faults the said material 
errors in the bill are these: First, by extending its provisions 
to all interstate future contracts and to every person or party 
trading therein the bill not only undertakes to accomplish 
much more than is necessary or desirable, but it arbitrarily 
interferes with the private rights of individuals by restricting 
them to a particular form of future-delivery contract, regard- 
less of the fact that the business of said individuals renders 
necessary the use of certain other forms which are in all 
respects proper and ethical. Second, by limiting the seller’s 
option to only one grade above or only one grade below the 
contract grade the bill prescribes a future contract too narrow 
to accommodate the usual run of the crop and too restricted to 
permit its free use as a medium for hedge transactions. 

“The first defect would, in my opinion, make the bill oppres- 
sive, and in consequence nonenforcenble and abortive; the sec- 
ond defect would so restrict the offering of cotton for future 
delivery that the future markets would lose their usefulness, if 
they did not perish from sheer inanition. 

“But, as I have stated, these defects may be remedied by 
simple amendment of the bill and the whole measure redeemed 
thereby. Obviously the necessary changes would be as follows: 

“ First. To amend the bill so that its provisions would apply 
to organized future trading; that is, to the contracts entered 
into by open bids and offers made in the future markets in and 
under the rules of the future contract exchanges. 

“Second. To amend the bill so that the option of delivery 
would include all merchantable cotton within the limits of the 
grades standardized by the Government, to wit, from ‘ middling 
fair’ to ‘good ordinary,’ according to said standards; or, to 
phrase the same option differently, to permit the delivery of 
merchantable cotton within the limit of two full grades above 
and two full grades below the middling grade on said Govern- 
ment standard. 

“So much for the status of the bill in its original form. 

“PATAL AMENDMENT. 


“Tt has been reported that Senator Surra now proposes to 
amend his bill, not in accordance with the foregoing suggestions, 
but by eliminating entirely the proviso granting the option in 
deliveries aforesaid. Hence, as he proposes to amend it, his bill 
would require that every person, copartnership, corporation, etc., 
who or which made contracts for the future delivery of cotton, 
must specify the grade or grades contracted for, and that such 
grade as is or grades as are contracted for must be according 
to the standards of the United States Government, under the 
penalty of the denial of the use of the mails and the instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce and a fine or imprisonment, 
or both, for the use of any other form of contract than that by 
the said act prescribed. The original bill was faulty, but cur- 
able; the bill as the Senator proposes to amend it would be 
impossible and hopeless. 

“The objection to the effort to dictate the terms of all inter- 
state contracts for the future delivery of cotton, regardless of 
the parties to such contracts or to the purposes and effect of 
the same, applies alike to the bill in its original and its pro- 
posed amended form. The objection to the terms of the con- 
tract prescribed applies to the bill in both forms, with this dif- 
ference only, that these terms as prescribed in the original bill 
are faulty, but susceptible of remedy, whereas in the amended 
bill the terms of the contract prescribed are hopelessly repug- 
nant to the functional utility of the future contract. In the 
discussion which follows, therefore, I will treat of these objec- 
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tions per se, without making specifie application to the said two 


forms of the bill. The one defect I shall term the ‘fault of 
scope,’ the other I shall call the fault in terms.’ 


“THE FAULT OF SCOPE. 


“Senator Surrn's announced purpose is to regulate future- 
contract trading in the cotton exchanges, or to regulate what I 
have called organized trading. This is a perfectly proper sub- 
ject for legislation, because the transactions consummated in 
these exchanges have an important effect upon the price of 
cotton and the state of the cotton trade, This effect is beneficial 
or injurious, according as the rules of operation governing such 
transactions are fair and square or partial and devious. The 
commodity exchanges are quasi-public institutions. It is there- 
fore not only proper but it is necessary that the methods of 
trading in these institutions should be regulated by law. But 
in order to apply this regulation it is not necessary to cast a 
dragnet over the entire cotton trade. Assuming for the sake 
of argument that the Senator had devised a form of contract 
which, if enforced in organized future-trading marts, would 
remedy the certain specific defects which the said organized 
trading system has developed (which form of contract, be it 
observed, the Senator has not devised), it does not follow that 
such form of contract must be forced upon all sellers and 
buyers of cotton in all future transactions, in violation of the 
private rights of said parties, to the detriment of their private 
business, and without the shadow of reason or excuse for the 
imposition thereof. To illustrate: It is proper for the legisla- 
tive authority to prescribe methods of regulation and rules of 
obligations and liability by which common carriers are gov- 
erned in their relation to the public, but it is neither proper 
nor permissible for the legislative authority to devise laws for 
the regulation of common carriers and give the same universal 
and inappropriate application to every person who may under- 
take to carry a package for another. 

“A DRAGNET. 

“As presently constructed, this bill dictates certain technical 
terms of contractual obligations and makes such dictation apply 
not only to the speculator and trader in the future-contract 
markets, but to every individual farmer who from his planta- 
tion undertakes to make a sale of his crop for future delivery, 
and to every merchant and exporter who from his office or 
place of business undertakes to sell for future deltvery his 
present or prospective holdings. As a matter of fact, nearly 
all of the sales by which the ownership of the cotton crop is 
transferred through its several steps of progress toward con- 
sumption are sales for future delivery. The time of delivery 
specified may be the next day, within seven days, at the ex- 
piration of the time required to transport the lot from one 
given point to another, upon arrival at a given destination, or 
at any specified time in the future. All of this great volume of 
transactions in actual cotton are sales for future delivery; 
hence all come within the purview of said bill. The bill re- 
quires that in all such contracts the grade or grades of the cot- 
ton covered thereby must be specified according to Government 
standardization or else the contractor shall be fined or sent 
to jail, or both. As an abstract proposition, any such attempted 
inyasion of the private rights of the individual is indefensible. 
But let us go further and see what would be the practical 
effects of such a law. 

“ FARMERS’ RIGHTS CURTAILED, 

“A farmer, for instance, is satisfied with prevailing prices 
for future delivery and desires to avail himself of the advan- 
tage of contracting his growing crop at a fixed and satisfactory 
price. He does not wish to use the hedge contract procurable in 
the future contract markets of the exchanges, He probably 
does not know how to procure or use said hedge contract, but 
he knows a merchant or a buyer in a spot market located in a 
neighboring State with whom he has traded before and who 
knows the general character of the crop produced by said 
farmer. Although the farmer and the merchant could readily 
agree upon a round price at which the latter would take the 
crop when ready for delivery or could readily agree upon a price 
for middling with stated additions and deductions for the 
grades above and below the middling grade which might be 
delivered, still under Senator Surru's proposed law such con- 
tract would be prohibited, and if the farmer made the same he 
would be subject to a heavy fine and a term in jail. In such 
case the farmer would therefore be deprived of the privilege of 
making a forward sale of his crop. This conclusion is obvi- 
ously true, because in order to make a legal contract therefor he 
must in said contract specify the grade or grades to be deliv- 
ered, and this he can not do because he does not know and 
can not know in advance of the fact what grade or grades or 
what proportion of the several grades his crop will yield. 


““INTERFERES WITH MERCHANTS AND SPINNERS—‘ TYPE’ CONTRACTS PRO- 
HIBITED. 

“Or take the case of the merchant who trades in actual cot- 
ton with other merchants and spinners in other States and 
abroad. Such merchant and his correspondents haye found it 
advantageous in a large class of transactions to contract for 
future delivery on what they call ‘types A type is not a 
sample of a specific grade, but is a conventional standard cov- 
ering certain variations in grade together with certain other 
characteristics of staple, color, and general appearance. When 
a merchant offers to sell to his correspondent for future deliy- 
ery a specified number of bales on a certainnamed type, the 
said correspondent knows just what grade variations and char- 
acteristics the said type represents. These types are not spe- 
cifie grades on the United States Government standards, but 
represent variations in said specific grades and are inclusive 
rather than particular. Such contracts as between individual 
spot merchants and spinners, or as between merchant and mer- 
chant, constitute an important detail of the trade. There is 
nothing immoral, objectionable, or even questionable in such 
contracts between such parties, but, on the contrary, they are 
common trade conyeniencies and indeed necessities, and yet 
this entire class of contracts would be, without reason or excuse, 
prohibited by Senator Surrn's law, because, forsooth, they 
did not conform to his ironclad specifications. : 


“ ‘AVERAGE’ CONTRACTS AND OTHERS PROHIBITED. 


“Again, as between individual cotton merchants and their 
customers, it is frequently the case that ‘average’ contracts 
are made for the purpose of accommodating some particular 
phase of the trade. The cotton spinner does not require one 
grade, and one grade only, or one or more particular grades of 
United States Government standardization, for the manufacture 
of his particular output. He may be satisfied with cotton of 
certain general grade and character within certain specified 
limits. If he secures a lot which averages a certain basis 
grade, with nothing below or above certain limits, his wants 
are supplied. He and the merchant are therefore willing to 
enter into such an average commitment, and, indeed, find it 
necessary to allow some latitude, because the wants of the 
spinner are not rigidly confined to any specific grade as stand- 
ardized by the Government, and because it is practically im- 
possible to accurately describe all the variations in grade and 
appearance which characterize each particular bale delivered. 
And yet all of these special contracts designed to meet the de- 
mands of the business of buying and selling and spinning cot- 
ton, and entirely free from any objection or criticism, are by 
Senator Ssrrrn’s bill outlawed because they do not conform to 
his rigid specifications. 


“RECKLESS APPLICATION, 


“I have used the foregoing instances as merely illustrative 
of the purview of the bill. The examples mentioned by no 
means exhaust the catalogue of contracts affected. There are 
many other forms of conventional agreement between individual 
buyers and sellers of actual cotton which would be prohibited 
by the terms of the act in question. Indeed, every form and 
all forms of agreement for future delivery which did not con- 
form to the rigid and inelastic formula prescribed in the bill 
would be, because of said fact, prohibited and barred. The fact 
that such outlawed contracts are sound both in morals and 
economy, and the fact that they are beneficial and, indeed, 
necessary mediums of agreement between the parties in trade, 
secures for them no immunity from the drastic pronouncement 
of the bill. 

“I ean not believe that Senator Sarra intends to restrict 
the entire cotton trade to the use of a narrow, inelastic, and 
unworkable contract formula, or to deny the individual trader 
the right to make contracts necessary to the advantageous con- 
duct of his business, when such contracts, except only for the 
fiat of his bill, would be legal, and which, regardless of said 
fiat, are ethical and useful. He no doubt desires to remedy 
certain specific evils of a particular division of the cotton trade, 
but instead of directing his prohibition toward these specific 
evils, and instead of confining his attention to the particular divi- 
sion affected, he takes a pot shot at the contractual rights of all 
individuals who are unfortunate enough to be engaged in the 
business of buying and selling cotton. The particular complaint 
here urged is not that the Senator does not intend well, but that 
he has not exercised scientific discrimination either in the 
selection of his weapon or the direction of his attack. It is as 
if William Tell, instead of using a bow and arrow and aiming 
directly at the apple on bis son’s head, had discharged a load 
of bird shot from a wide-bore gun point-blank at the middle of 
the unhappy lad. 
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‘t REMEDY. FOR FAULT or SCOPE. 


“This fault in the scope of tlie measure may be easily cured 
by the adding, at the end of line 5, after the word “cotton,” 
the following words or words of similar effect: ‘In the open 
future market of any cotton exchange or similar institution, or 
under the rules. thereof governing the trading in such future 
markets.“ By such amendment the application of the proposed 
remedy would be limited to the subject sought to be reformed. 

I have now endeavored to show how the proposed remedy 
should be applied. The next step is to determine whether the 
so-called remedy provided by Senator Smirn, namely, the spe- 
cific grade contract’ remedy, is a remedy in fact or a futile and 
destructive agency. This brings me- to the discussion of the 
second fundamental objection to the bill, to wit. 


“THE FAULT IN TERMS. 


“The Senator proposes to rectify: the defects and abuses: of 
future contract trading by making it obligatory that all con- 
tracts for future delivery of cotton shall specify the: grade or 
grades to be delivered thereon, which: specification must be ac- 
cording to the grades established: by the United: States: Govern- 
ment. In other words, he would deprive the seller in any such 
contract of any latitnde in the premises and would limit the 
contractual right to the nine full and fractional grades estab- 
lished by Government standardization; and would: require a 
rigid specification of which grade or which of said grades con- 
tractor would deliver. This prohibition: of the elastic basis 
grade contract and this imposition of the rigid specific-grade 
contract upon the future contract markets would effectually de- 
prive the cotton trade ofits. vitally important adjunct,, namely; 
the hedging facility. The hedge contract is necessarily a basis 
grade contract, and its function is not to provide: specifie sup- 
plies. or specific avenues of distribution, but to protect. the 
holder from the risk of loss: while he is, engaged in assembling. 
his specific supplies and diseovering the specific avenues of dis- 
tribution. The two forms.of contracts haye distinct and dif- 
ferent functions. The.specific-grade contract supplies the spin- 
ner with the particular grades and character of cotton neces- 
sary for his purpose; the basis-grade contract supplies the mer- 
chant with a protection which enables him to contract without. 
undue risk with the spinner for the specific grades by the latter. 
required. The basis-grade contract provides the hedge or in- 
surance, which makes feasible a contract for the future delivery 
of specific grades. 

“ PUNCTIONAL, DIFFERENCE) BETWEEN. SPECIFIC) AND: BASIS-GRADE 

CONTRACTS, 

“The point which I wish to make clear is illustrated by the 
following example: 

“ Suppose I have in warehouse a stock of 5,000) bales: of cot- 
ton running in grade from: good: ordinary to middling fair. 
Some of this cotton is what we call.“ good color” and free from 
any traces of sand or dust. There is, however, a certain propor- 
tion which has been more or less stained or tinged by reason 
of exposure in: the fields, and some of it hnying been grown 
in the dry sections or the hills, contains some sand! or grit or 
dust, or traces of the same. There are also variations in the 
fiber or staple of the cotton. Some is short-staple cotton grown 
in the uplands; some has heavier body and longer fiber, such 
as the “benders,” as we call cotton grown in certain sections 
of the valley of the Mississippi River; and some are: extra 
staples, running in length of fiber from an inch and one eighth 
to an inch and one-half. Each bale; of this stock has its spe- 
cific market value, running from, say, 11 cents to 25 cents, or 
30 cents per pound, as determined by the characteristics afore- 
said. 

“But I realize that L am taking a considerable risk in carry- 
ing said stock of cotton, unless I. can insure the same against 
loss or damage by fire: Therefore pending such time as I can 
sell and deliver said stock I take out a: policy of fire insurance 
on the said 5,000 bales. I do not and can not take out a sep- 
arate policy on each: particular bale or on each specific grade or 
class, or upon the ‘tinges? and ‘stains,’ or upon the ‘benders’ 
or ‘extra staples.’ Neither do I, nor can I, take out a policy 
on the entire lot and specify in said policy the number of bales 
of each specifié grade or class and the several characteristics: 
of the same as lereinbefore enumerated. I take out a policy 
on the 5,000 bales for a sum which will cover the value of the 
entire lot. T arrive at this figure by averaging the value of my 
cotton on the basis of so much for this grade and description, 
so much for that, and so much for the other. In the event of 
afire which causes a total loss, I prove up my claim on the 
above basis. If the loss is only partial, I prove it up on the 
basis of the bale or bales destroyed, which: will be less or more 
than the average value per bale according as the poorer or 
better cotton is lost. This, then, is my insurance contract, 


which you will observe is not a specifie-grade contract, but a 
basis or blanket contract. 

“Having thus protected myself from the risk of carrying said 
stock of cotton, I set about disposing of the same. I offer to 
my several correspondents in the South or the Hast or in Europe 
the kind and character of cotton which my experience tells me 
Is adapted to their several needs. As the result of these nego- 
tiations I sell to one spinner 100 bales: of strict middling, inch 
and one-eighth staple. To another I sell a lot_of good mid- 
dling, to another a lot of low middling stained, and so on, until 
I have contracted my entire stock. These contracts between the 
said several spinners and myself are, as you. will observe, spe- 
cifie-grade contracts. You will also note the difference between 
the purposes accomplished by the specific-grade contracts with 
the spinners and the basis-grade contract with the insurer. By 
reason of the protection offered by the latter, I am. given. an 
opportunity to negotiate my stock by specific commitments; and 
to, carry the same until such time as my correspondent desires 
shipment and delivery, As I make these several specifie ship- 
ments and deliveries I cancel my insurance contract pro tanto, 
until at last, when my stock has been distributed to perhaps 
a score of mills in different parts of the world, my e 
contract expires by final cancellation. 

“ SPECIFIC-GRADE CONTRACT UNSUITED TO HEDGING TRANSACTIONS. 

“Having. emphasized the distinction between a specific-grade 
contract for delivery and a basis or blanket contract for pro- 
tection, I will revert to my original proposition, to wit, that 
the hedge contract is naturally and of necessity a basis’ or 
blanket contract, and that the effort to make it a specific-grade 
contract will destroy its utility. 

“The insurance policy- in the foregoing illustration constitutes 
a protection against loss by fire; the hedge contract of the cot- 
ton trade is a protection against loss by reason of future fluctu- 
ations in the market price of the cotton covered thereby. 

“Reverting to the foregoing illustration of the 5000 pale 
stock, having protected myself against loss by fire by said’ basis: 
contract of insurance, I am at liberty to take my time to make 
specific contracts against my holdings. But I have not all the 
protection that I desire, nor all the protection that will enable 
me to minimize the element of speculation in my business. 
Pending such time as I may make specific disposition of my 
stock, there may be a decline in the market value of cotton 
which will entail a considerable loss to me. T therefore desire 
to protect myself against such decline. I find that I can do this 
by selling in the future-contract market at a basis price 5,000 
bales of cotton. I execute this hedge: I am therefore at lib- 
erty to take my time in negotiating specific commitments, It 
is just as impracticable for me to specify in my hedge contract 
the grade or varieties of grades, with qualifications. as to char- 
acter; staple, color, sand, etc., as it was in the case of my 
insurance contract against fire, as heretofore shown: What I 
do, and the only thing that I can do in the premises, is to sell 
contracts for 5,000 bales; in which I agree to deliver cotton 
within the range of grades from good ordinary to middling fair at 
a stuted price for middling, with deductions. and additions for- 
the other grades and descriptions to be delivered, the amount of 
said additions-and reductions to be ascertained by the quotations 
of actual sales in the market of delivery. Having thus hedged 
myself, I proceed to negotiate specific transactions, whereby I 
dispose of my stock directly to my trade correspondents, and as 
I make such specific: sales I cancel out my hedge. pro tanto, until 
finally; whem my stock has been shipped to specific destination, 
my hedge is finally liquidated, 

“ DATITUDE NECESSARY, 

T hope that these examples will illustrate the generje differ- 
ence between the specific: obligation of the mercliant and the 
protective utility of the hedge contract. It would be just as- 
reasonable:in the first case illustrated to ordain by law that the 
merchant should make the same character of contract with the 
fire insurer that he makes with the spinner consumer as it 
would be in the second case to compel the merchant to make the 
same contract. with the hedge underwriter that he makes with 
his spinner customer. In both of these cases. the merchant re- 
quires: a blanket: protection for his stock and for his: specific 
commitments: in relation thereto, and in neither can he secure 
this protection. through a rigid contract of insurance which. de- 
pends for its validity upon the correctness of the technical de- 
scriptions of the multitude of items insured, and which must 
be changed, amended, or rewritten upon the daily, and: perhaps: 
hourly; variations in the proportions. of the several technieal 
units which. in the total make up the stock covered thereby. 
The specific grade contract is therefore an unworkable medium 
for the transaction of the hedging business, and if forced by law 
upon the future - contract markets would inevitably deprive the 
cotton: trade of this most essential protection, upon which the: 
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great economic system of carrying, financing, and marketing the 
crop is based. 

“ Haying endeavored to show, by explanation of the nature 
and functions of the specific-grade contract and the basis-grade 
contract, that the former can not be employed as the medium 
of hedge transactions, I shall proceed to assign the reasons 
why such specific-grade contract is incompatible with any 
comprehensive system of future trading and will, if made 
obligatory, put an end to the future market itself. 


“ SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF SELLING CONTRACTS. 


“Cotton must be sold for future delivery or else it can not 
be bought. The initiative is with the seller, hence if there 
were no sellers there could be no future trading. 

“The selling contracts in the future market are derived from 
three sources: First, from the farmer who desires to hedge 
his crop against a decline occurring before he can market it; 
second, from the merchant who buys from the farmer and 
desires to hedge his holdings against a decline pending such 
time as he may dispose of the same to a spinner or to another 
merchant; third, by the speculator- who believes that cotton 
will decline in value before his contract matures, thereby yield- 
ing him a profit on the transaction. 

“ FARMER SELLER ELIMINATED. 


“The primary seller in the future market is the producer, 
or, as we shall call him here, the farmer. When the farmer 
makes a forward sale of the crop which he expects to produce, 
whether said sale, be a direct sale to a merchant or a hedge 
sale in the future market, the contract covering the same must 
o- necessity be a basis contract and not a specific-grade con- 
tract. This is true because of the fact that the farmer does 
not produce a crop of one grade only but of a number of 
grades, Just what the grade outturn of the crop will be the 
farmer does not know and can not know until it is picked, 
ginned, and sampled. If, during the season when the cotton is 
open in the fields, the weather conditions are propitious, then 
the character of the yield will be relatively high. If, on the 
contrary, excessive rains or other unfavorable developments 
occur during said season, staining the lint or beating it out 
upon the ground, then the character of the yield will be rela- 
tively low. But whether there will be a preponderance of high 
or low grades, or what will be the proportion of each grade in 
the total yield, the farmer does not know and has no means of 
determining until the crop is actually in the bale, 

“Tf, therefore, while the crop is growing the farmer, satisfied 
with the price he may obtain for fall deliveries, desires to sell 
his crop and thereby insure himself against a possible decline 
in price he must of necessity make a basis contract; that is, a 
contract whereby he obligates himself to deliver his crop, or 
such part thereof as he may desire to sell, at a stated price for 
a certain basis grade with so much more or less for such 
grades as he shall deliver other than said basis grade. Under 
Senator Sutrn's proposed law providing that all interstate 
contracts for future delivery must specify the grade or grades 
contracted for the said farmer would be prohibited from making 
any forward sale of his crop outside of his limited locality; or 
if he attempted to make such sale, either by complying with 
said provision or ignoring it, he would find himself in the fol- 
lowing predicament: 

“Tf he was not advised as to the law, or if in violation of the 
law he undertook to sell his crop on the only feasible terms, to 
wit, on the basis terms, he would lay himself liable to be sen- 
tenced to a three-year term of imprisonment or to pay a fine 
of $5,000, or to both penalties, It is hardly possible, therefore, 
that he would make or attempt to make the sale. But suppose 
that he was exceedingly anxious to secure the prices then ayail- 
able. Let us for the sake of the argument indulge the absurd 
assumption that the farmer in such case would attempt to con- 
tract his crop in. accordance with the provisions of said act. 
We will suppose that by referring to past records he found that 
in previous years his crop of, say, 100 bales had turned out about 
as follows: Fifteen bales middling fair, 40 bales good middling, 
20 bales middling, 20 bales low middling, and 5 bales good ordi- 
nary. Suppose he entered into a future contract committing 
himself to the delivery of said grades in said proportion, or 
suppose he might be excused from specifying the number of 
bales of each particular grade and merely obligated himself to 
deliver cotton of the said several grades specified. Subsequent 
to the time he entered into said contract and during the season 
when his cotton was open in the fields let us suppose that a 
period of excessive rains prevailed or that a storm occurred. 
As a result he might find that he could deliver no middling fair, 
no good middling, only a few bales of middling, the great bulk 
of his crop being lower than the last-named grade. In such case 
the buyer could and. would most probably demand the specific de- 


livery of the particular grades contracted for and at the price 
stipulated for each. The farmer, therefore, in order to avoid 
breaching his contract would have to go into the market and 
purchase at a premium the grades of which he was short. But 
it is reasonable to assume that the conditions which had affected 
the said particular crop had likewise deteriorated the crops 
throughout the entire section, hence the farmer in question 
might be unable to purchase said grades at any price, or if he 
might find a few such bales he would be obliged to pay a ruin- 
ous premium therefor. In such case the said seller in the con- 
tract would be at the mercy of the buyer to be “ squeezed ” by 
the latter to the extent of his bent; and the farmer, instead of 
having avoided the risk of fluctuations, as he had intended when 
he made the contract, would find that he had, in fact, by reason 
of the rigid terms of said contract, committed himself to a wild 
and ruinous speculative venture. 

“Of course it is absurd to suppose that any farmer in his 
right mind would enter into such contract or enter into the 
same more than once. Hence we can concinde that Senator 
Smitu’s specific grade contract law would not only deprive the 
farmer of the privilege of selling his crop for future delivery 
outside of his restricted locality and of the privilege of 
hedging the same in the future-contract markets, but would 
also eliminate from said markets the supply of selling con- 
tracts contributed by the primary seller of cotton, namely, the 
producer. z 

“ But it may be claimed that the farmer does not make these 
forward sales; hence neither he nor the future markets nre 
affected by the prohibition thereof. I reply that a number 
of farmers do make such sales and do hedge their growing 
crop in the future markets directly; but the point is this: That 
even if the farmer did not himself sell for future delivery or 
hedge his crop, still some one else does sell for such delivery, 
thereby giving the farmer the benefit of such sale or hedge by 
creating a market for his crop when it is ready for sale. 

“ HEDGE SELLER ELIMINATED, 


“T have stated that the second source of the supply of selling 
contracts in the future markets lies in the commitments of mer- 
chants who buy the farmers’ crops when they are brought to 
market and who sell hedges against the same, pending such 
time as they may be able to make disposition thereof. Inas- 
much as the said crop contains a number of grades, the pur- 
chaser thereof, in order to protect himself, must sell a busis 
contract covering said grades until he can parcel them out 
among his customers requiring particular grades and characters 
of cotton. If he should be compelled to hedge his holdings by 
rigid specific grade obligations, he would find that his hedge 
would be subject to the vicissitudes of fluctuation as in the 
preceding case of the farmer; and, furthermore, he would find 
that a grade or some of the grades he wished to hedge, being 
plentiful, were not in demand by buyers, and hence he could 
not sell his hedge at all, or else at a discount, which would 
necessarily reduce the price he could pay the farmer. On the 
other hand, those grades which, because of scarcity, were in 
demand he could hedge, but these he would not care to hedge. 
Hence the specific-grade contract being contrary to the very 
principle of protection, which is the essential function of the 
hedge contract, would prevent the hedge-selling merchant from 
issuing such contracts, and thus deprive the future market of 
this important source of contract supply. 

“THE SPECULATOR BARRED, 


“Having eliminated the farmer who desired to sell his crop 
for future delivery, and the merchant who desired to hedge his 
holdings, the only source of selling contracts remaining to the 
future markets would be in the speculative seller. 

“The speelfie-grade contract would make short work of the 
speculative short ‘n the future markets. Indeed, the pro- 
fessed purpose of the bill is to eliminate speculation. No surer 
way of accomplishing this result could be found. I will not 
here discuss the economic function of speculative short selling, 
nor the importance of speculative contracts in supplying the 
nucleus from which is developed the broad future market 
which makes freely available the nonspeculative hedge con- 
tracts of the trade. The point is that the specific-grade con- 
tract will restrict to the point of extermination the issuance of 
speculative contracts of sale. The reason is obyious. The 
short speculative contracts are issued by the trader who believes 
that future prices will be lower. His viewpoint and situation 
is similar to that of the farmer who desires to make a forward 
sale of his crop. Both believe that prices will decline—the 
farmer has his crop yet to make and the short seller has his 
deliveries yet to buy—and neither knows what the grade out- 
turn of the crop will be. Such seller believes that there will be 
no difficulty in securing enough merchantable cotton to fulfill 


his contracts in case he is called upon to so liquidate the same, 
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but he does not know that he will be able to buy any named 
specific grade or grades of cotton. He therefore-requires a basis 
grade contract as the medium of his commitments. He is willing 
to take the chance of contracting to deliver cotton which he 
must subsequently purchase in order to liquidate his obligation, 
but he is not willing to commit himself to an obligation which, 
under certain contingencies or by reason of certain artificial 
local conditions he could not fulfill at all, or not without serious 
loss, not in contemplation when he issued his contract. Under 
the specifie-grade contract proposed by Senator Saar, this is 
just what he would be required to do. Suppose, for instance, 
that such trader should make a specific-grade contract whereby 
he obligated himself to make future delivery of so many bales 
of strict middling cotton; and suppose it should happen, as I 
have seen it happen, that a storm late in September should 
damage the entire open crop of the section tributary to the 
market in which his contract was specifically performable. 
His contract grade being scarce or not purchasable, or not pur- 
chasable except at an exorbitant premium, the buyer in the 
contract would be sure to demand performance of the 
grade contract, and the seller would therefore be “‘ squeez 2 
These specific-grade contracts are therefore adapted not at all 
to the demands of the speculative division of the trade. A 
cautious trader would not enter into a contract which held 
such peril lurking therein, or, if he did offer to make such 
contract, he would necessarily demand a price high enough to 
cover the added risk, and too high for any cautious buyer to 
entertain. 

“Thus, I think it may be demonstrated that Senator SmITH’s 
specific-grade contract would put an end to the utility of the 
future-trading markets by drying up the sourees from which 
the necessary volume of short contracts are supplied. The 
farmer could not sell, the merchant could not afford to sell, and 
the speculator would not sell such contracts. If any scurces of 
supply other than these exist outside of legislative imagination, 
I am not aware of the same. We may, therefore, conclude that 
Senator Smrrm’s bill would not regulate future contract trad- 
ing, as proposed, but would, in fact, destroy the future-contract 
markets. Such a consummation we earnestly hope to escape. 
It is a serious and, indeed, a tragic consummation this of sum- 
marily wrecking a great economic organization, demoralizing 
a complex system of trade, and bringing distress upon a multi- 
tude of people, of whom the most conspicuous sufferer will be 
the man working in the cotton field, who knows little or naught 
of the legislative experiments threatened in his alleged behalf. 

“LOGICAL RESULTS. 

“But I expect that some who have not followed the somewhat 
technical lines of this argument will answer with the summary 
assertion that my conclusions are all wrong and that the specific- 
grade contract provision of the said act will not drive the 
traders from the future market. I submit that there is no gain- 
saying the logic of my contention. Still, for the sake of demon- 
strating at all points the futility of the specific-grade contract as 
a medium of general future trading, I shall assume that my 
reason and conclusions are incorrect. I shall admit, for the 
sake of the argument, that Senator Smrru’s bill will repeal the 
law of cause and effect; that the specific-grade contract will not 
deprive the farmer of the privilege of selling his crop for future 
delivery ; that it will not deter the merchant from selling against 
his holdings; that it will not banish the speculative short seller 
from the market; and, finally, that it will not decrease the num- 
ber of buying and selling offers in the future-contract market, 
but will, on the contrary, increase the same. For the sake of the 
argument, I shall assume the correctness of the foregoing con- 
clusions, and then I shall show that, nevertheless, the restric- 
tion of future trading to the specific-grade contract will destroy 
both the hedging and speculative function of the future contract 
and will bring about a sure paralysis of the future-contract mar- 
kets themselyes. k 

„ BEDLAM, 

“There are 5 full grades and 4 half grades, or a total of 9, 
standardized by the Government. Under Senator Surrn's bill 
the Secretary of Agriculture is required to standardize ‘ upland’ 
and ‘gulf’ cotton separately. This will bring the grade stand- 
ards up to the total of 18. Senator Smirn’s bill further re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture to standardize according to 
grades, the stains and tinges. This will bring the total stand- 
ards up to 36 at the least. Furthermore, the said bill requires 
that in case long-staple cotton is bought and sold for future 
delivery the length of the staple shall be designated in the con- 
tract. Staples are commonly measured by the sixteenth part of 
an inch. The general run of staples is from an inch to an inch 
and a half, making eight different length units to be designated. 
Apply this staple variation to the 86 grade standards already 


provided for, and we will haye a total of 288 grade variations, 
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which, under Senator Siurn’s bill, are the subjects of contract, 
and all or any of which must be specified in the contract by 
which it is undertaken to sell the same. 

“ Let us imagine that the bill in question had become a statute 
and that in defiance of the law of cause and effect, logical se- 
quence and human probability, a great number of men had 
gathered around the ring of a future trading market for the 
purpose of demonstrating the trade utility of Senator SMITR’S 
specific grade contract. One broker would perhaps be offering 
in succession the 288 varieties of contracts, while at his elbow 
another broker would be offering one contract containing 288 
grade specifications at a different price for each. Or perhaps 
one would be shouting an offer to sell a low middling-tinged 
contract, while his neighbor was crying aloud that he would 
buy good middling inch and five-sixteenths. Another would 
want a contract providing for good, ordinary, and middling fair 
in equal proportions, while still another might pierce the din 
with a hungry supplication for 25 bales middling to strict, 15 
bales strict good ordinary spotted, 18 bales middling tinged, 20 
bales strict middling inch and three-sixteenths, 15 bales good 
middling inch and one-half, and 7 bales of middling fair, a total 
of 100 bales, one-half of which must be on the ‘ upland’ stand- 
ard and one-half on the gulf.“ It is quite impossible for the 
mind to follow the infinite number of contracts and combina- 
tions of contracts through which the manifold specific require- 
ments of the cotton trade would clamor for satisfaction, and 
the most vigorous imagination is staggered by the effort to con- 
ceive the future quotation board whereon were recorded the price 
vagaries of this economic nightmare. 

“Furthermore, passing these fantastic developments, let us 
consider another result that would proceed from the attempt 
to use the specific-grade contract in the future market. Let 
us suppose that a number of traders recognizing the futility 
of trying to trade in the variety of contracts aforesaid, should 
agree to establish a submarket in which the only contracts 
bought and sold would be those covering one or more of the 
nine full and half grades established by presently existing 
Government standards. The fact that under such an arrange- 
ment all the cotton representing the intermediate grades or 
variations from the straight fair-color standards—which would, 
in fact, constitute a large part of the crop—would be barred 
from future contract sale and delivery would be of itself enough 
to condemn and destroy the proposed system. Still, we will 
suppose, for the sake of the argument, that such traders had 
established such system and were buying and selling contracts 
in accordance therewith. Suppose that during the summer 
months a number of contracts had been put out covering each 
of the said standard grades—good ordinary, low middling, 
middling, and so forth. In each of these contracts the grade 
contracted for would be specified, the value of each of these 
several contracts would fluctuate according to the vicissitudes 
affecting the specific grades in the market of delivery, and it 
would be found that certain grade contracts would at times 
show a fictitious premium or discount entirely out of line with 
the value of other grade contracts and out of line with the 
trade value of the cotton itself. Suppose, for example, that a 
number of good-ordinary contracts and low-middling contracts 
for October delivery were outstanding. Suppose that the avail- 
able stock in the market and vicinity contained very little 
good ordinary and low middling cotton. When October came 
the seller being confined to the delivery of these specific grades 
would be “squeezed”; or, in other words, the price of good 
ordinary and low middling contracts would for the time and 
until the buyer permitted the seller to settle said contracts be 
forced entirely out of line with the contraets for the other 
grades, and it might easily be the ease that during the time 
of such distress on the part of the seller the said good ordinary. 
and low middling contracts would sell at a premium over 
middling and good-middling contracts and for a higher price 
than cotton of middling and good-middling grades was bring- 
ing in the spot market. Or, suppose that there was a pre- 
ponderance of low-middling contracts and good-middling con- 
tracts outstanding and few of good ordinary and middling fair. 
If at the time of maturity of said contracts it should happen 
which is not at all unlikely—that the lower grades were plenti- 
ful in said market and the higher grades scarce, the abnormal 
condition would be presented wherein low-middling contracts 
would sell under good-ordinary cotton and good-middling con- 
tracts aboye middling fair. 

“When we multiply these possibilities by the number of 
grades that may or must under said specific grade contract pro- 
vision be the subjects of future trading, and consider the addi- 
tional complications which may be brought about by the variety, 
of general and local conditions affecting the supply of the par- 
ticular grades under contract and the demand therefor, we can 
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appreciate the extreme confusion and instability with which 
the future market would be afflicted under such a law of oper- 
ation. Under such conditions such future contract quotations 
as might be obtained would show erratic fluctuations and fia- 
grant misbehavior sufficient not only to destroy the usefulness 
of the future contract as a trade or hedging medium but to 
render the future market a public nuisance calling for abate- 
ment by summary process of law. But we nced not bother our 
minds with these grotesque speculations. Under the applica- 
tion of Senator Surrn's specific the future markets of America 
would promptly pass into death through the peaceful issue of 
inanition and not through the harrowing convulsions depicted. 

“ I apologize for the length of this communication. I ground 
my excuse upon the importance of the issue and the earnest- 
ness of my desire that, through a proper understanding of the 
subject, a great calamity may be averted. To those acquainted 
with the machinery of the cotton trade the conclusions herein 
set out are accepted as matters of common knowledge, but to 
those who are not familiar with said machinery some special 
attention to technical explanation is necessary. We are deal- 
ing with a complex economic system which renders an indis- 
pensable service in the vital details of carrying, marketing, and 
distributing the cotton crop. Unfamiliarity with the machinery 
of said system may easily lead the best-disposed reformer into 
interferences which will disorganize and wreck the whole.” 

Mr. RANSDELL read as follows: 

“ SUMMARY, 

In conclusion, permit me to hold your attention for a 
moment longer while I summarize my conclusions and apply 
the same to the issue at hand. 

“The specific-grade contract, although a medium of every- 
day use and necessity to buyers and sellers of cotton in their 
personal contractual relation, is not adapted to the needs of 
the future-contract market wherein said buyers and sellers may 
hedge and protect their said specific obligations, but is, in fact, 
wholly incompatible therewith. In order to procure in sufficient 
volume the issuance of contracts to make future delivery of 
supplies not yet in hand it is necessary to allow the seller some 
reasonable latitude in the grades to be delivered. This neces- 
sary latitude is afforded in what is called a basis-grade con- 
tract, which is a contract to deliver so many pounds or bales 
of cotton at a certain price for a stated basis grade, with deduc- 
tions and additions for such grades other than the basis grade 
which may be delivered. The basis-grade contract is the only 
form of contract adapted to the operation of the future-contract 
market. It is perfectly fair to all parties and wholly unobjec- 
tionable, provided that the terms thereof are proper and the 
administration thereof honest. These safeguards can be and 
should be guaranteed by a law regulating the operations of 
those institutions wherein the future markets are created. The 
first essential of a proper basis-grade contract is that the grades 
deliverable thereon should be standardized by fair and au- 
thoritative public types.” 

Just, for instance, as our Department of Agriculture has 
done, It standardizes cotton, it furnishes us the authoritative 
types, and if we confine ourselves to those authoritative types 
there is no trouble with the basis contract. 

Continuing he says: 

“The second prerequisite is that the cotton deliverable on 
said contract shall be confined to those grades and characters 
which are currently saleable in the usual course of the spot 
trade, being cotton whose value is constantly, readily, and with 
reasonable accuracy ascertainable, and not very low or un- 
desirable cotton or specialties which have no regular sale and 
hence no constantly, readily, and accurately ascertainable value. 
The third essential of a fair basis-grade contract is that the 
settlement of the difference between the basis grade and the 
other grades delivered shall be made upon the quotations for 
such grades established in markets of actual purchase, sale, 
and delivery, and not upon any arbitrary, artificial, or fictitious 
valuation.” 

Mr. President, there is where the principal trouble has arisen. 
In the New Orleans market for years these differences have 
been settled upon the actual “spot” differences in the value 
of the actual “spot” cotton in actual trades between buyer and 
seller; but that is not true in the Ne Tork Cotton Exchange; 
it is not now true, and it has not been true for a long time. 
There the differences in the value of the cotton tendered and 
the value of the cotton stated as the basis in the contract have 
been fixed arbitrarily by a committee, without any regard to the 
actual “spot” value in an actual cotton market. As a result 
of this arbitrary difference very great unfairness has arisen; 
men have been swindled; and there is a great deal of prejudice, 
and just prejudice, against that form of dealing. It is an out- 
rageous form of proceeding; it should be corrected beyond any 
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question, and I glory in the attempt of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Samir] to correct it. I think he is entitled to 
the greatest credit for his efforts to correct this evil. This 
letter continues: 

“With the foregoing three essentials enforced by the strong 
arm of the law, the basis grade contract will be amply safe- 
guarded and any misuse thereof prevented. Senator Surrn's 
original bill will accomplish these much desired results, pro- 
vided, first, that it be amended so as to limit the purview 
thereof to the future contract markets in the several exchanges, 
and provided, secondly, that it be amended so as to permit de- 
livery on the basis contract of all merchantable cotton within 
the high and low grade limits established by the Government 
standards, to wit, from middling fair to good ordinary, inclu- 
sive, on said standards à 

Just, Mr. President, as is provided by the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrn! 

“or, to express the same option in different words, to permit 
delivery of cotton within two full grades above and two full 
grades below the middling grade on said Government standards. 

The recognition of these cardinal principles is essential to 
the wise treatment of the subject of future contract trading. 
Based upon these fundamentals, Senator SMITR’S bill or any 
measure of similar purport will serve a remedial and construc- 
tive purpose; formulated in disregard of these principles or in 
aren opens thereto, such legislation will be not only futile but 
atal. 


“ Respectfully, 
“W. B. THompson.” 


Mr. President, in conclusion permit me to say that the views 
expressed by Mr. Thompson are the views of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. If this bill be amended as suggested in this 
letter—which suggestions are carried out in the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] and also in my 
amendment—the bill will be entirely satisfactory to the cotton 
exchange in New Orleans and to the cotton growers in Louisi- 
ana and elsewhere. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, I wish to 
amend the substitute now before the Senate, on page 1, line 6, 
to strike out the words “ or receive.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina 
to the amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, In section 1, on page 1, line 6, of the reported 
substitute for the bill, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“or receive” after the word “send.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have not the bill before 
me, but I assume the amendments relate to the subject to which 
I called the Senator’s attention yesterday, to receiving letters? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This other amendment does 
go to the point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope that that will be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the substitute proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I propose another amend- 
ment to the substitute, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 


the Senator from South Carolina to the amendment will be ` 


stated. 

The Secretary. In section 1, on page 1, line 7 of the pro- 
posed substitute, after the word “matter,” it is proposed to 
insert: 

In the promotion or furtherance of the making or enforcing of such 
contract or contracts. ; 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment is agreed to, without objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not understand that, and I will ask 
the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish first to offer another 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to ask a question. Is the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina now moving to amend the substitute 
which he has offered? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And not the original bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I am proposing to amend 
the substitute. 

In section 3, page 2, line 14, after the word “send,” I move 
to strike out the words “or receive,“ so as to conform to the 
other amendment, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 8 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish now to pre- 
sent, perfected, the amendment which was printed several days 
ago, and which I then suggested for the consideration of the 
Senate. I have eliminated certain features in the amendment 
to which some Senators objected. The amendment as now pro- 
posed meets with the approval of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smarr], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELI], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], and 
those of us who have been working on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia proposed as an amendment to the 
substitute of the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is proposed as an amendment to 
the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The Secretary. In section 1, page 1, line 9, of the reprint 
of the substitute, after the word “cotton,” it is proposed to 


strike out the remainder of the paragraph, and in lieu thereof 


to insert: 


To comply with the following conditions: 

That such contract shall specify the number of bales of cotton In- 
volved in the contract, the price per posui of middling cotton, herein- 
after called the basis grade, at which the cotton is contracted to be 
bought or sold, the date of the purchase or sale, and the month in which 
the contract is to be fulfilled or settled, and provide that the cotton 
therein mentioned or dealt with shall be within the de limits fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, to wit, within the limits of middling 
fair and good ordinary, inclusive, of Government standards, and no 
other grade or des, and provide that in the settlement of such con- 
tract the actual delivery of the cotton other than the basis de, 
the difference above or below the contract price which shall be paid for 
such grades shall be determined as hereinafter provided. 

That for the purposes of this paragraph the differences above or 
below the contract price which shall be paid for grades above or below 
the basis pas, in the settlement of a contract for the future delivery 
of cotton, 7 the actual delivery of the cotton involved therein, shall be 
determined by the actual commercial differences in value thereof, estab- 
lished by bona fide sales of spot cotton of the same grades, respectively, 
made in the course of actual trade, upon the sixth business day prior to 
the settlement of the contract, in the market where the future trans- 
action involved takes place and is consummated; and in the event that 
there be no bona fide spot market in which spot sales are made from 
day to day, at or in the place in which such future transaction takes 
place, then, and in t the said average differences in value in 
the spot markets at five places designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as the said average differences were established by the sales of 
spot cotton of the same grade, respectively, in such five markets upon 

— are 9 day ig? — the een. i te ce: 8 
That for the purposes o pa such values in the said spo 
markets be based upon the AETA PS for grades of cotton fixed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. That for the eld enn of this paragrap! 
only markets which shall be considered 
such as are ta bo hia by the 5 of Agricul That in deter- 
mining, pursuant to the provisions of this paragraph, what markets 
are bona fide spot markets, the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
consider only markets in which spot cotton is sold In such volume and 
under such conditions as customarily to reflect accurately the price of 
middling cotton and the differences between the prices or values of 
middling cotton and other grades of cotton for which standa: shall 
have been established by the Secretary of ars Figen 

That such contract shall further provide that each bale of cotton 
tendered for delivery shall be separately marked and tagged before date 
of delivery and the date of its arrival and classification indicated 
thereon, and that no cotton which has been certified for a longer period 
than one year can be tendered or delivered. 

Such contract must further 3 that no pro forma tender can 
be made, but actual mange eg! J of classified cotton shall be made on the 
day named for delivery in the contract. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the end of one portion of 
my amendment. It might be well first to act on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surg] to the substi- 
tute reported by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now state 
the next amendment. 

The Secretary. After section 1 of the substitute, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new section, to be known as section 2, as fol- 
lows: 

. 2. 1t shall e duty of reta i 
arate the fi mig ain u and 5 aa ele F 
such grades as are established for both “upland” and “ ” cottons 
shall not include cotton below good ordinary or above mid 3 It 

8 


shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture also to dardize 
according to grades, stains, and tinges. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment submitted by the Senator from Georgia to the 
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i reported by the committee in the nature of a sub- 
e, 

The SECRETARY. 
tion 2 as section 3. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment submitted by the Senator from Georgia to the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. In the amendment of the committee, after 
section 3, it is proposed to insert a new section, to be known as 
section 4, as follows: 

Sec. 4. That no penson or corporation shall send through the mails 
or over the telegraph wires any price lists of sales of cotton in any cot- 
ton 7 K engaged in selling futures which does not use a contract 
o future delivery of cotton in accordance with the provisions of this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment submitted by the Senator from Georgia to the 
amendment, 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the amendment by 
adding a new section, to be known as section 5, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That no person whose evidence is deemed material by the 
officer prosecuting on behalf of the United States shall withhold his 
testimony because of complicity by him in any violation of this statute, 
but any such person so uired to give evidence as a witness shall be 
exempt from prosecution any court of the United States for the 
particular offense in connection with the prosecution whereof such tes- 

ony was given. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia to the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the amendment by 
0 after section 5 a new section to be known as section 6, 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. It is hereby declared to be legal for any number of men or 
corporations to to purchase lint cotton and to further stipulate 
that the same is not to be sold by or through a cotton exchange which 
is engaged in selling futures. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the words “from an 
exchange engaged in trading in futures” have been omitted from 
the draft sent to the Secretary’s desk. I ask that those words 
be inserted after the word cotton.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
modifies his amendment to the amendment. The Secretary will 
state the amendment to the amendment as modified. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the amendment, 
after section 5, by inserting a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. It is hereby declared to be legal for any number of men or 
corporations to agree to 1 Unt cotton from an exchange engaged 
in trading in futures and to further stipulate that the same is not to 
be poa by or through a cotton exchange which is engaged in selling 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary again 
state the amendment to the amendment as it now reads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary again read the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that the way the Senator from Georgia de- 
sires the amendment to read? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask for informa- 
tion, whether it is the purpose to expressly authorize by a stat- 
ute of Congress gambling in futures in cotton? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I want to say that I had in 
my mind the same inquiry. It seems to me that the last 
amendment read simply stipulates that men may gamble in 
cotton futures, and I will not vote for any measure that con- 
tains such a provision as that. I think it ought to be forbidden 
insead of authorized. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator refers to section 6? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; to the amendment which was just read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the Senators have placed upon 
the section exactly the wrong meaning. What it means is that 
a contract providing that certain cotton shall not be used on an 
exchange dealing in futures shall not be illegal. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know whether or not I understand 
that. Will the Senator explain just what he means by it? 


It is proposed to designate the present sec- 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It means that if two or more men 
agree to purchase a lot of lint cotton and agree further that 
they will distribute that lint cotton to manufacturers for actual 
manufacturing purposes and not sell it on a cotton exchange 
which is engaged in selling futures, such a contract shall be 
legal. It is just the reverse of what the Senator has in mind; 
it is to make legal a contract that they will distribute the cot- 
ton among manufacturers and not put it on a futures exchange 
to be speculatively used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the wording of 
the section, it will allow any number of men or corporations to 
agree to purchase lint cotton from an exchange engaged in 
selling futures. That is what the section plainly says. Does 
the Senator claim that the meaning of that language is differ- 
ent from the interpretation which I place upon it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will leave out the words “from 
an exchange engaged in selling futures.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly why I called the Senator's at- 
tention to those words and asked that they be read again from 
the desk. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will omit the language “from an 
exchange engaged in selling futures.” o 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator restate the 
amendment so that the Secretary may get it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if it would not be better 
to strike out from line 7 the words “ from an exchange engaged 
in selling futures and to” and to insert the word “and,” so 
that the section then would read: 

It is hereby declared to be legal for any number of men or corpora- 
tions to agree to purchase lint cotton and to further stipulate that the 
same is not to be sold by or through a cotton exchange. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That is entirely satisfactory, and I 
accept the suggestion. I will ask to modify my amendment in 
that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as modified 
to the amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 8, of the proposed amendment 
to the amendment it is proposed to strike out the words “from 
an exchange engaged in selling futures and to” and to insert 
the word “and,” so as to read: 

Purchase lint cotton and further stipulate that the same is not to be 
sold, ete. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment as modified to the amendment of the tom- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senate to resume the con- 
sideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13453) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 13, after line 2, to insert: 

Additional 20 per cent increase while on foreign sevice $9,400. 

Provided, That on and after July 1, 1914, the pay of clerks and mes- 
sengers at headquarters of territorial departments, tactical divisions, 
brigades, and service schools, who are citizens of the United States, 
shail be increased 20 per cent while serving in the Philippine Islands, 
such service to be computed from the date of departure from the conti- 
nental limits of tho United States to the date of return thereto: Pro- 
vided further, That the money hereby appropriated for such of said 
clerks, at $1,200 and $1,000 each per annum, and such of said mes- 
sengers at $720 each per may be employed and assi: 
the Secretary of War to the headquarters of the Philippine 


by 
part- 


ment, districts and therein, may. in the discretion of the com- 
manding eral, Philippine 8 be expended, in whole or in 
part, for the employment of Filipinos as clerks at not to exceed $500 


each per annum, znd messengers at not to exceed $300 each per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

PANAMA CANAD TOLLS. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the 
passage of the pending bill or to interrupt the proceedings, but 
under the practice of the Senate I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to some matters which, I think, are very 
urgent and of pressing importance, and to remind the Senate 


ine: on the 13th of March I introduced Senate bill 4893, provid- 
That the second sentence in section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
protection, and operation of the 


and government of the Canal Zone,” 


8 August 24, 1912, which reads as follows: No tolis shall be 


evied u vessels in the coastwise trade of the United 
States,” and the same is hereby, repealed. 


That bill was sent to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
where its consideration has been delayed up to this time. I 
wish to express the hope that it shall not be longer delayed, but 
that the committee may at a very early date consider and take 
such action in the matter as the committee sees proper and re- 
port it to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I greatly regret to find myself in direct an- 
tagonism with the opinion of the Senator from Oregon, for 
whom I have a very great respect, special and personal regard, 
and in asserting my own opinions I do so with the greatest 
deference for the patriotism and high purposes of other Senators 
and personal friends who differ with me. 

The patriotic zeal with which an American rushes to the pro- 
tection of American interests, the fervor with which a rep- 
resentative of the United States defends the interests of the 
United States against any foreign aggression, is highly com- 
mendable and has my sympathy; but the issues in this con- 
troversy contain no element of yielding American rights to 
foreign demands. The repeal of the toll-exemption act involves 
nothing but the observance of the laws of sound business sense, 
the observance of treaties, and “a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind.” 

Mr. President, the President of the United States in request- 
ing Congress to repeal the statute exempting coastwise vessels 
owned by citizens of the United States from the payment of 
tolls through the Panama Canal is justified by economic jus- 
tice, by national honor, and by political wisdom. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE, 


Ninety millions of our people have taxed themselves to build 
this canal at an expense of over $350,000,000, and in doing so 
they have rendered a very great service both to the Atlantic 
and to the Pacific coasts by opening a means of communication 
many thousand miles shorter than passing around Cape Horn; 
they have rendered a vast service both to the Atlantic seacoast ` 
and to the Pacific seacoast, which will result necessarily in the 
most serious, important, and yaluable reduction in the rates 
charged on transcontinental freight, which now is carried ex- 
clusively by the railways; and in this respect the whole country 
has rendered the most important service to that portion of the 
country lying on the seacoast on the east and on the west; but 
there is no equity or economic justice in the selfish insistence that 
a small number of persons with money invested in steamboats in 
the coast trade should not, when they use this international canal, 
contribute their pro rata part of the cost of maintenance and 
interest. Ninety millions of Americans have been exceedingly 
patriotic in building this canal needed by the Nation, and 
now less than 9,000 shipowners on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast line are demanding as a right the use of this canal 
without paying for the cost of keeping it in order or interest 
on the prime cost. It is true these shipowners speak of their 
boats as “American boats” as if they were owned by 90,000,000 
Americans, instead of being owned by one ten-thousandth part 
of 90,000,000 Americans. One ten-thousandth part of the 
people—an insignificant fraction—rise up and say, Our Ameri- 
can boats must have free passage; our American rights are 
invaded. Senators and Congressmen and the President of the 
United States who oppose us are un-American, pro-British, and are 
traitors to the ‘American people’” Yes; there is a conflict 
from an economic standpoint between the pocketbook of 1 
American and the pocketbooks of 10,000 other Americans, who 
furnished the money to build the canal. The one American 
with the coastwise-trade monopoly granted by law, giving him 
the exclusive right of controlling the coastwise ships, forbid- 
ding foreign ships to take any part in the coastwise traffic, has 
by law a monopoly, is not content with this great advantage 
an advantage which I believe is used to his profit and to the 
injury of all those who pay the freight, which means everybody. 
in the United States. Having a monopoly, he insists upon using 
the money, sacrifice, and labor of 10,000 other Americans with- 
out charge, and denounces the President, who seeks economic 
justice for the 10,000 whose pockets are to be picked by law, 
when he asks that the unwise, unjust law be repealed. I am of 
opinion that the coastwise monopoly should be abolished and 
our coastwise traffic opened to all ships. They now have a 
subsidy in being freed from any competition. Certainly we can 
not afford to further subsidize the coastwise monopoly by free 
tolls. f 
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There is no common sense or justice in the proposal that one 
American should have the right to tax 10,000 other Americans 
for his private benefit. I understand perfectly well how a group 
of rich men owning a monopoly in coastwise shipping can stir 
up yarious organizations and patriotic Irish societies around 
seaports, whether in New York or San Francisco or Portland 
or New Orleans. It is the case of the three tailors of Tooley 
Street, who resolved: We, the people of England,” and so 
forth. The public sentiment of the United States is based on 
common sense—honor, wisdom, patriotism—and on established 
facts, and can not be stampeded by a selfish propaganda nor by 
the expenditure of large amounts in advertising or in inspired 
editorials, Neither can the United States Senate or House of 
Representatives be stampeded by cajolery or abuse. 

The United States has spent over three hundred and fifty 
millions in building this canal. The interest at 3 per cent 
will equal ten millions per annum, and it may cost fifteen 
millions more per annum to keep it in order; and the question 
is, Who is going to pay for keeping this canal open in inter- 
national traffic, and what is an equitable and just way in which 
to meet this burden of annual cost? . 

It seems fairly well understood that the tonnage for some 


years can not stand more tax than barely sufficient for main- 


tenance, leaving the interest on the investment as an actual net 
loss of about a million dollars a month to the citizens of the 
United States. The total tonnage will amount to about 10,000,000 
tons, of which 1,000,000 tons is estimated to be of so-called 
“ coastwise ” vessels belonging to United States citizens or cor- 
porations. 

At 60 cents a ton on an average for the cost of going through 
the canal, the total amount inyolved in this subsidy to the coast- 
wise vessels would amount to $600,000. It is not a very large 
amount, but I am opposed to the principle of it, and I am op- 
posed to ship subsidies, 

I am not surprised that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] brings in his remarkable substitute for the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 
The Senator from Illinois presented what I believe to be a 
Democratic proposal : 

Resolved, That in pursuance of the true American doctrine of equal 
and exact justice to all, special privilege to none, that it is expedient 
and just that all vessels or tonnage passing through the Panama Canal 
shall bear and pay a sum of compensation so adjusted as shall com- 
pensate for expense and upkeep of the canal. 

And I would say, if it were permissible, that it should also 
cover the interest upon the investment made out of the taxes 
exacted from the people of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As the Senator has referred to me, un- 
necessarily, as I think, I observe that the Senator says that the 
resolution of the Senator from Illinois is the true Democratic 
doctrine. What about this, Mr. President? 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

Is that American doctrine? It is the Democratic platform of 
1912, on which your President was elected. 

Mr. OWEN. I will deal with that in due course of time. I 
had not failed to observe that interesting plank of the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; and the President did net fail to 
notice it when he agreed to it in his campaign speeches, 

Mr. OWEN. But I will say that the point of view of the 
Senator from New Hampshire and my point of view are as far 
apart as the poles. The Senator from New Hampshire favored 
ship subsidy before. He fought for it before. He passed it 
through the Senate once. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Two or three times. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘Two or three times; but always with my oppo- 
sition and always with my disapproval. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true; and I hope the Senator in 
his investigations of this great subject has noticed the develop- 
ments that were made in the House of Representatives concern- 
ing the European ship combines, which are requiring from us 
a toll infinitely greater than anything that was ever suggested 
in the way of subsidy for American ships. 

Mr. OWEN. The point of view of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is illustrated by the substitute he offered this morn- 
ing, to wit: 


That in pursuance of the true American doctrine that American inter- 
ests are safer in the hands of Americans than in the hands of Euro- 
peans or other foreign nations— 

The Senator by that intends to imply that the President and 
those of us who differ with the Sengtor from New Hampshire 
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are in favor of transferring American interests into the hands 
of Europeans. The Senator ought to know that there is no 
foundation for any such suggestion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is interpreting language that 
I used which he has no right to interpret in the way he does. 
I have made no assault whatever upon the President. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be pleased to have the Senator disclaim 
the natural meaning that attaches to these, his own, words. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire will 
interpret his own language, and he does not at all agree with 
the proposition that the Senator from Oklahoma shall attack 
him in this way. I perfectly understand what that language 
means and at the proper time I shall endeavor to present it to 
the Senate. 

If it does not agree with the view of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, that is possibly my misfortune and possibly the misfor- 
tune of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

I do not see why the Senator should arraign me so violently 
to-day because I have offered a resolution which will have the 
consideration of the Senate, and probably the consideration of a 
committee of the Senate, before it is acted upon. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when the Senator from New 
Hampshire offers a resolution to the Senate, that resolution is 
subject to criticism by those who compose this body. I am not 
invading his rights when I take the plain language of the reso- 
lution offered by him and put a fair and just interpretation 
upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This matter is to be discussed, I appre- 
hend, to-morrow morning. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis], who takes the view that the Senator from Oklahoma 
does, proposes to discuss the resolution. I may have a few 
words to submit in behalf of the substitute I presented. They 
will be civil words. They will not arraign any other Senator, 
nor will they question his motives. 

I submit that the manner in which the Senator from Okla- 
homa is discussing this substitute at the present time, prior to 
the time it would naturally come up for consideration, is not to 
his credit. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma is 
well within his rights in criticizing this improper language of 
the substitute offered by the Senator from New Hampshire; 
and if his manner is not agreeable to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that is the misfortune of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. It may be due, perhaps, to his natural constitution that 
his manner is not more agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma, when he feels a 
matter strongly, has no hesitation in putting into his manner 
the sentiment which he entertains. 

The view of the Senator from New Hampshire and the view 
of the Senator from Oklahoma are as far apart upon questions 
of this kind as the North Pole is from the South Pole, The 
Senator from New Hampshire believes in ship subsidy. The 
Senator from New Hampshire, in season and out of season, has 
been fighting for ship subsidy. I say, however, that that is 
Republican doctrine and is not Democratic doctrine, and I say 
such a doctrine had no proper place in a Democratic platform, I 
say it is contrary to the opinions and the teachings of the body 
of the Democracy for very many years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The distinguished Secretary of State, 
who I believe is the patron saint of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, says that a man who violates a party platform is a 
criminal, worse than a man who embezzles money. Perhaps the 
Senator from Oklahoma can square himself with that declara- 
tion of Mr. William J. Bryan. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma will find occasion 
to square himself and to explain with great precision his atti- 
tude with regard to that matter. There is no difficulty about it. 
It sometimes happens that a man is in a position where he is 
compelled to take a choice of evils; and when that is the case, a 
wise man will choose the least of two evils. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire puts in his proposed sub- 
stitute resolution the following: 


That there is neither necessity nor justice in 
vision of the Panama Canal act, the purpose the 
in its unequal contest with the subsid 
wil probably include the A s 
vessels passing through the 


the free- tolls 
— bein 


o aid American shippin 
shipping of other countries, which 
of touy by those Governments on their 
canal. 

That is the Republican view, It is not my view. In my 
opinion, it is not the view of the great body of the Democracy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is very kind to 

leld. 

1 The PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator, with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Other nations are paying, in the aggre- 
gate, $46,907,220 as subsidies to their ships. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some of those nations are paying out of 
their treasuries the tolls through the Suez Canal. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Is it inconceiyable—is it not rather very 
probable—that those same nations will pay the tolls through 
the Panama Canal on their vessels? Yet I apprehend the Sen- 
ator, who is so violently opposed to subsidies to American ships, 
would not agree that we should vote from the Treasury an 
amount sufficient to pay the tolls of our ships through the 
Panama Canal, would he? 

Mr. OWEN. I would not agree to a subsidy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is precisely what I 
said in my resolution—that there is an unequal contest going 
on between the shipping of foreign countries and our own, 
which is trne. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator believes in the subsidizing of 
ships, and I take it he regards that as good Democratic 
doctrine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ob, no, Mr. President; I would not 
venture to become the exponent of Democratic doctrine, I 
would not be willing to undertake that impossible task, because 
I do not believe the Democratie Party has any doctrine to-day. 
[Laughter.] It certainly is not standing by the doctrine of its 
platform. ; 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator, of course, will concede that the 
remission of tolls is the same thing as a subsidy, will he not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, it is exactly the same; and when 
England agreed with this country, and went into a commercial 

ent with us, that we should not impose anything upon 
English shipping that England did not impose upon ours, and in 
that way caused us to give up the differential duties’ principle 
of the Democratic Party in its earlier and better days, England 
immediately subsidized her shipping and indirectly violated the 
agreement she made with this country. 

Mr. OWEN. I will tell the Senator, incidentally, that while 
the Democratic Party has had earlier days it never had better 
days than now; and the Democratie Party has been for yery 
many years opposed to subsidies. The Democratic Party has 
been opposed to taking money out of the taxes of the people 
and giving it to a few men who happen to have boats plying 
along the coast. 

Mr. President, either the ships of the world, including ships 
owned by United States citizens, using the canal will pay enough 
to meet the cost of maintenance and interest in the future, or 
they will not. If foreign ships alone meet the cost, and the ships 
belonging to one ten-thousandth part of our citizenship are not 
required to pay toll, then it means that the eost is imposed on the 
citizens of other nations, and in that way citizens of other 
nations not only will pay their own full share of the cost, but 
they will be asked also to pay the cost which, in equity, should 
fall proportionately on American citizens. Foreign citizens then 
must pay not only their proportionate part, but also the Ameri- 
can citizens’ proportionate part. If there be a deficit, however, 
the deficit is not paid by citizens of other nations, it must be 
paid from our own Treasury, which on this theory will pay from 
public funds the proportionate part of our own citizen ship- 
owners and the deficit besides. 

The precise effect of this transaction from any point of view 
is that the United States, under toll exemption, is giving a 
subsidy to vessels owned by citizens of the United States who 
use the Panama Canal. 

Tt has the same identical effect, so far as the National Treasury 
is concerned, to give such shipowners a direct subsidy out of 
the Treasury from taxes collected from other citizens of the 
United States. 

It is a form of special privilege which is flatly opposed to 
every principle of democratic teaching. It is taking away money 
from the many and giving it to the few, and in this case giving 


the most of it to a few having a monopoly in coastwise trans- 
portation. 

If the doctrine of giving a subsidy is recognized by the people 
of the United States as wise and economically just, it would 
be better for our foreign relations to give the subsidy directly 
out of our Treasury on the theory of encouraging shipping, 
and in this contingency we should not charge foreign vessels 
with more than their proportionate part of the cost of up-keep 
and interest. We can not wisely attempt to give a subsidy to a 
few American citizens at the expense of the citizens of every 
other nation. Such conduct would put the United States in a 
bad attitude with every nation of the world, who would recog- 
nize the obvious injustice of such conduct. 

It is not the amount involved which is most important, for it 
will only involve six or eight hundred thousand per annum to 
American citizens, but it is the false principle of a subsidy to 
private interests at.public expense which is so objectionable. 

I am opposed to subsidies either direct or indirect, and I am 
opposed to this toll exemption to ships owned by American 
citizens, because it means a special privilege and indirect sub- 
sidy. It means taxing the many for the benefit of the few. 
It is economically wrong. It is getting something for nothing. 

The shallow contention that the monopolists who control the 
coastwise shipping of the United States will make haste to 
return this subsidy to the shippers of freight is too preposterous 
fer words. It violates the fundamental canons of commercial 
life, of the practice of business men, who, in business, make what 
they can and keep what they get. 

THE NATIONAL HONOR. 

It is of supreme importance to the United States that the 
whole world and every nation of the world should regard the 
United States as maintaining the highest possible standard of 
honor and rectitude of conduct. If the other nations of the 
world have just ground to think that the toll exemption is a 
violation either of the letter or the spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of November 18, 1901, the Senate would do an infinite 
harm to the prestige of the United States if it showed itself 
indifferent to that opinion. 

The President of the United States in his message has 
assured us that the representatives of other nations entertain 
the view that the toll exemption is not justified under that 
treaty, and we should critically inquire as to whether or not this 
expression of opinion has any justification. 

In my own opinion the tell exemption is a plain violation of 
both the letter and the spirit. of the treaty. 

We have sovereignty and control over the canal and can 
exercise it, but having agreed to keep the canal free and open 
on terms of entire equality to the citizens of other nations, we 
are bound by treaty as well as by economic justice to keep the 
agreement. , 

Mr. President, the treaty of November 18, 1901 (57th Cong., 
Ist sess., S. Doe. No. 85, p. 21), adopted the rules of equal rights 
te the citizens of all nations governing the Suez Canal under the 
convention of Constantinople, October 2S, 1888, and further pro- 
vided, more expressly (art 3, see. 1): 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nat or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
eee Steh conditions and charges of trafic shall be just and 
equi 

The United States, in providing toll exemption for the ships, 
belonging to certain of its own citizens, thereby discriminates 
in favor of such citizens and is driven to argue that “all na- 
tions” does not include the United States, although it includes 
Great Britain and every other nation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may E interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator think we are com- 
pelled, under the terms of the clause of the treaty he has just 
read, to admit the war vessels of Japan and of the United States 
to the canal on the same terms that we admit our own vessels? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

The contention that the United States is not one of the 
nations referred to is, in my opinion, absurd. It would put the 
United States in a false light throughout the world. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am impressed with the belief that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma misunderstood the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, and answered without qualifica- 
tion what he did not mean, not understanding and apprehend- 
ing, I think, what the Senator from Oregon had in his mind. 
The Senator from Oklahoma, if I did not misunderstand him, 
answered that under the provision referred to and quoted by 
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him the warships, the battleships of foreign nations would be 
allowed to come through the canal upon the same equal terms 
as the merchant marine; but he did not mean to imply that 
that was to apply in time of war. 


Mr. OWEN. I was not discussing war. 

Mr. LEWIS. The question and answer as left might have 
made the impression that they did upon many of the Senators, 
and I knew the Senator from Oklahoma did not mean that. 

Mr. OWEN. I perfectly well understood what the Senator 
from Oregon said, and I perfectly well answered it just as far 
as I cared to answer it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask when these six rules which 
are provided for under subdivision 3 apply, if not in time of 
war. When do we apply the principle of neutralization except 
in time of war? 

Mr. OWEN. Answering that suggestion from the Senator 
from Idaho, I will say that the neutralization referred to in 
this treaty is the neutralization expressly set forth in article 8 
of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty of 1850, which does not deal with 
questions of war at all, but deals with the question of free and 
equal use of that canal on free and equal terms in times of 
peace and in war, with possible limitations. That is the neutral- 
ization referred to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is not neutralization, nor 
is it neutrality. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr President, I understand the use of language 
quite as well as the Senator from Idaho. I understand per- 
fectly well what neutralization means under the declaration of 
various judges on the bench who haye considered the question 
of neutralization when they have dealt with questions of war. 
I also understand that the English language, when it uses the 
term “neutralization” in connection with making neutral the 
charges for use of a canal, means exactly what it says; and it 
can not be misinterpreted by some interpretation of the word 
“neutralization” used by some judge on the bench who has 
interpreted the word “neutralization ” in relation to war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
for a suggestion, the proposition of equality of use or equal tolls 
and the proposition of neutralization do not. depend at all upon 
what some judge has said. The term “ neutralization” has been 
defined so often by text-writers upon the subject and by people 
discussing the subject that I did not suppose it was open to 
discussion. I have seen no discussion of this treaty by anyone 
who applied the term “neutralization” otherwise than as it 
has always been applied with reference to such matters. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, well, then, if that be held true, the use of 
the term “ principle of neutralization” in article 8 of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty has no meaning to the Senator in times of 
peace. ' 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator another question: 
Does the Senator contend that the other five rnles under sub- 
division 3 apply to the United States the same as he claims 
rule 1 applies? 

Mr, OWEN. I claim that the several subsections of article 3 
should be interpreted in the plain, common-sense meaning which 
they ought to have. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President, the question I ask is 
whether rules 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 apply to the United States in the 
same sense as the Senator is now contending that rule 1 does? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am not going to be diverted 
into discussing rules 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. I am now discussing 
the question of mere neutralization; and I say that the meaning 
of the term “neutralization” in the convention of 1907, as used 
in relation to article 8, is beyond any reasonable doubt. It is 
easy enough for anyone, in reading it, at once to observe its 
necessary meaning. I shall presently read that section, and 
then I shall comment upon it and show that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Idaho has no force whatever. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not necessary to read the rules to show 
that. All that is necessary is for the Senator from Oklahoma 
to say so, 

Mr. OWEN. I meant to say that when I come to that sec- 
tion of article 8 I will explain more fully, and I shall reach it 
in just a moment if the Senator will permit me to make an 
argument with some degree of coherency, without being side- 
tracked with the discussion of a variety of things which have 
no direct relation to the matter I am presenting. 

Now, Mr. President, if the United States should contend 
that it was not one of the nations referred to in article 
8, section 1, it would put the United States in a false light 
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throughout the world, and, haying dealt inequitably by making 
an unjust and an unwise discrimination, we are then put in the 
worse attitude of contending that our own treaty, which we 
drew ourselves, pledging the canal on free and open terms to 
the citizens of all nations, does not include the United States. 
No wonder the representatives of foreign powers diplomatically 
suggest to the President of the United States that this act of 
Congress passed by the Senate and House of Representatives 
August 24, 1912, and approved by the President of the United 
States (87 Stat., 562, sec. 5) is a violation of the treaty with 
Great Britain. 

It is a very delicate thing to tell the President of the United 
States that his predecessor and Congress have made such a 
serious mistake, and, no overt act having yet occurred, nothing 
more than a suggestion can be made that this act ignores a 
treaty obligation in providing that “no tolls shall be levied 
upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States.“ (It is otherwise provided that foreign vessels shall not 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States.) Therefore, 
in effect the law provides for discrimination against foreign 
vessels passing through the Panama Canal, whieh are taxed 
and not permitted to go through the canal on terms of entire 
equality with certain American vessels. 

The proyision of the treaty, to wit, “such conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and equitable,” fs violated when 
the ships of citizens of the United States pass through the 
canal without any charge, because free passage is not imposing 
a “just and equitable charge” as the treaty contemplates. 

It is easy to understand the full significance of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty by reviewing its history and considering the 
convention of 1850. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850, was regarded 
as a wise piece of American diplomacy, because Great Britain 
joined the United States, when the United States was not 
strong, in an agreement to promote an interoceanic canal across 
the isthmus between the Americas, and to protect it. The 
Olayton-Bulwer treaty bristles with the importance of pro- 
moting the interoceanic eanal upon the terms of equality to the 
citizens of all nations, and emphasizes this principle in article 8, 


to wit: 
ARTICLE 8. 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish SI jue principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, t y stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and especially to the fnteroceanie 
communications, should the same prove to be practicable, whether by 
canal or railway, which are now proposed to be established by the way of 
‘Tehuantepec or Panama, In granting, however, their joint protection to 
8 canals or eye as are by their article $ it is always 
understood by the United States and Great Britain that the parties 
constructing or owning the same shall impose ne other charges or con- 
ditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall ap- 
prove of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or railways, 
being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 
Britain en equal terme, shall also be on like terms to the citizens 
and subjects of every other State which is willing to t thereto 
PA i ah as the United States and Great Britain engage to 
ajford, 

In the subsequent treaty of 1901 reference is made to the 
“neutralization ” established by this article 8, showing that the 
neutralization referred to there refers to the equality of right 
to pass through that canal. And it should be remembered that 
this very article 8, establishing the general principle of neutrali- 
zation, as set forth in article 8, was reasserted in the preamble 
of the treaty of November 18, 1901. 

Senator Bacon, of Georgia, on December 16, 1901, moved the 
following amendment, to wit: 

In the preamble strike out all of the words after“ United States “ in 
the tenth line down to and including the word “convention” in line 11, 

In other words, he moved to strike ont the words of the pre- 
amble, as follows: 

Without im the “general principle” of neutralizatio: 
c e 

Here is language referring to the general principle of “ neu- 
tralization” established in article 8 of the convention of 1850, 
which article only provides for impartiality in canal tolls, and 
so forth, toward citizens of all nations. It has no reference to 
war or the principle of neutrals as understood in war, but has 
reference to the management of the canal being conducted as a 
neutral would in times of war. 

The term “neutral” means neither for nor against. The 
term “neutral” means dealing dispassionately, without par- 
tiality to one or to the other. The term “neutralize” meang 
to make neutral, and the word “ neutralization” means the act 
of making neutral. The act of making neutral referred to in 
article $ means the act of making neutral, and without par- 
tiality or discrimination, the charges for going through this 
canal to the citizens of all nations. 
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The plain, simple language above quoted, “the principle of 
neutralization as established in article 8 of this convention,” 
can have only one common-sense meaning, and that is making 
neutral, impartial, and without discrimination the canal tolls. 

The Senate of the United States refused to strike out the 
words I have read. I call the attention of the Senate to that 
fact. Senator Bacon moved to strike them out and the Sen- 
ate of the United States refused to strike out these words 
recognizing the general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of that convention by a vote of 18 to 60. 
Among distinguished Democrats voting against striking out this 
principle of neutralization would be found Senators Cockrell 
and Vest, of Missouri; Senators Foster and McEnery, of 
Louisiana; Senators Morgan and Pettus, of Alabama; and Sen- 
ator Jones, of Arkansas, the leader of the Democrats of the 
Senate at that time and the chairman of the Democratic con- 
ference, and Senator Martin of Virginia. But the important 
fact is that 60 Senators out of 78 voted against striking out the 
general principle of neutralization established in article 8, and 
this treaty with the principle of neutralization renewed was 
confirmed by 72 Senators to 6 against it when it came before the 
Senate for action in executive session. 

Senator McLaurin, of Mississippi, December 16, 1901, pro- 
posed to strike out of article 8 the following words, fixing the 
rates on equal terms: 

Substantially as embodied in the convention of Constantinople, signed 
the 28th October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

Again the Senate of the United States refused to change this 
principle proposed to be written into the convention of 1901, 
and by a viva voce vote rejected Senator MeLaurin's motion. 
There were not enough Senators in favor of it to justify a re- 
corded yote by yeas and nays. The United States thus gave no- 
tice to all the world of the almost unanimous opinion of the 
Senate of the United States that the general principle of neu- 
tralization or “equal terms” to the citizens of all nations es- 
tablished in article 8 of the convention of 1850 was intended to 
be retained. Article 8 of the convention of 1850 provided that 
the canal should be open to the citizens of the United States and 
Great Britain and of all other States on equal terms. We re- 
affirmed it in 1901. 

It is a denial of equal terms to charge the citizens of Great 
Britain and to exempt from charge the citizens of the United 
States. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty contemplated that the interoceanic 
canal would be constructed by private parties or corporations, 
and contained an agreement that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain would ever obtain or maintain for itself “any 
exclusive control over the said ship canal.” 

When the United States began to contemplate building the 
canal itself it became necessary to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention of 1850, and this was sought to be accomplished by 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

When the first draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Senate, Mr. Bard, of California, December 13, 1900, 
moved to substitute the following: 

ARTICLE 3. 

The United States reserves the right in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal to discriminate in respect of the charges of trafic in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 

There was a proposal for this very discrimination. There was 
this very proposal offered to “discriminate in favor of coast- 
wise vessels.” Was it written into the treaty? No; it was re- 
jected by a vote of 43 to 23. The Senate of the United States not 
only did not give a two-thirds vote in favor of such discrimina- 
tion, but gave almost a two-thirds vote against it. It was 
defeated by 48 nays to 23 yeas. So that it appears that the 
whole world, looking at our conduct and haying before it Senate 
Document No. 85, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, published 
in 1902, knew that the Senate of the United States had refused 
to amend the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by inserting an amendment 
recognizing the right to discriminate in respect of the charges 
of traffic in favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in coast- 
wise trade (Dec. 17, 1900, p. 16), and that the Senate had also, 
by an overwhelming vote, refused to strike out the provision of 
the treaty in the preamble of the convention of November 18, 
1901, reaffirming the general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of the convention of 1850. 

With such a record before us we could not face the world and 
interpret the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as permitting discrimina- 
tion. We refused to put in a provision recognizing discrimina- 
tion on December 17, 1900; we had recognized the doctrine in 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention of 1850 for 50 years for equal 
terms to the citizens of all nations; we recognized it again in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, confirmed by 72 Senators 
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to 6, and we refused to strike out of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the neutralization agreed upon in 1850. 


PRECEDENTS. 


Mr. President, we have some precedents where we took the 
exact opposite view and claimed that Canada had no right to 
give rebates or preference to certain Canadian vessels passing 
through the Welland Canal, which Canada claimed the right to 
do by remitting the Welland Canal tolls to Canadian coastwise 
vessels with goods bound for Montreal and points east. The 
1 that the Welland Canal is within the coast limits is 
soun 

The argument that the Panama Canal is a coastwise canal 
for coastwise vessels is a strained construction. It is over 1,500 
miles from Galveston to Panama, and still farther from Panama 
to Los Angeles. Is Hawaii also a part of our coast line, and 
Guam and the Philippines? 

Great Britain could, owning India and the British Isles, 
with about as much propriety, claim exemption for her coast- 
wise vessels going through the Suez Canal as a coastwise canal. 
In point of fact, the charges of the Suez Canal upon the boats 
belonging to citizens of all nations are the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just on that point, I will ask the 
Senator for information. Is the Suez Canal in any sense a 
government constructed or a government owned canal? 

Mr. OWEN. No; it is not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. 

Mr. OWEN. But the right of equal tolls is maintained by 
governmental power. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty provided that the 
rule of neutrality and equal treatment should inure to all nations 
of the world, no matter who should own or construct the canal, 
and in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we adopted article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty as the basis of the neutrality and equal- 
ity of treatment. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator from Oklahoma 
will permit me, I think the Senator from North Dakota is strain- 
ing article 8 a little. At the time article 8 was adopted there 
was 11 question at all as to a Government owned or constructed 
canal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator to read it. He will 
find that it says “ by whomsoever owned or operated.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But it does not contemplate a 
Government canal. 

Mr. OWEN. We are following the precedent of the Suez 
Canal in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

THE WELLAND, ST. LAWRENCE, AND OTHER CANALS IN CANADA, 


By article 27 of the treaty of Washington, May 8, 1871, Great 
Britain undertook to secure for citizens of the United States 
the use of the Welland and other Canadian canals on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion. In 1888 and in 
1891 the United States protested because Canada had denied 
the stipulated equality. This was done by Canada charging 
20 cents a ton on grain, flour, and so forth, passing through 
the Welland Canal to Montreal or points east thereof and giving 
a rebate of 18 cents a ton. The effect of this system was to 
make ineffective the stipulated equality, because a like rebate 
was not granted on transfers of freight made to the United 
States. The Canadian Government argued, first, that its orders 
in council, as they applied to Canadian and American vessels 
alike, did not infringe the treaty. As they applied to Canadian 
and American yessels alike, it did not infringe the treaty. The 
United States replied, first, that the treaty guaranteed equality 
of treatment, not merely to vessels of the United States, but 
also to their citizens. Second, that this equality was violated 
by the system in question, since it required grain bound to 
United States ports to pay ten times as much toll as grain 
bound to Montreal, and thus discriminated against American 
vessels, ports, consumers, and trade routes. 

The matter was submitted by the President to Congress in a 
message June 20, 1892, and retaliation was proposed by denying 
Canadian vessels free passage through the St. Marys Falls 
Canal. It resulted in Canada abandoning its contention and 
ceasing any discrimination in favor of Canadian ships, in 
order that no cause of friction with United States authorities 
in regard to the matter should exist. 

It therefore appears that we had practically the same con- 
troversy with Canada, which was giving toll exemption to 
Canadian ships through the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals 
while denying like toll exemptions to American vessels or to 
vessels carrying freight bound for American ports and thus 
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discriminating against the citizens of the United States, and 
that this controversy was settled in our favor. l 


The Canadian Government had held in effect that the words 


“on terms of equality” did not apply to vessels engaged in 
constwise commerce and allowed substantial rebates to her own 


vessels., When we come to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we 


strengthen this language “on terms of equality ” to read “on 
terms of entire equality.” 


When Secretary Hay was negotiating in 1899 “the open 
door in China“ the French, the English, and the Germans had 


territorial concessions in the Chinese Empire, and Russia and 
Japan, by virtue of their immediate neighborhood, had a great 
influence there. 

Secretary Hay in a note addressed to Germany, ‘Great Britain, | 
Russia, Italy, and China, referring to their cases and agree- 
ments with China, requested a formal assurance from each of 
these nations that within its sphere of influence it would levy 
no ‘higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality and no 
higher ‘charges over lines built or operated within its sphere 
on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other nation- 
alities transported through such sphere than should be levied 
on ‘Similar merchandise belonging to its own nationals for equal 
distances, and this request was granted by the powers addressed. 

In view of our demand and settled policy, it is obviously en- 
tirely inconsistent that we should demand an exemption for our 
alleged coastwise commerce in order to obtain discriminating ' 
favor for ships belonging to Americans which pass through this 
interoceanic canal, which we haye constructed under an agree- 
ment with Great Britain, made on behalf, however, of the citi- 
zens of all the nations of the world. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that this great pathway 
between the Atlantic on the one side and fhe Pacific on the other 
must be regarded as an international highway. We can not 
treat it as a private proposition and say to the whole world, 
“You shall not cross this continent.” We ought not to desire 
to do that. It has always been regarded as an ‘international 
work. When the French undertook to construct the canal they 
were not doing it with a view to making it a private canal. It 
was expected that it would be open to the ships of all the world; 
and the common sense of the matter just as much justifies this 
canal being used as an international highway on equal terms 
as it justifies the use of the ocean itself as being open to the 
nations of the world. 

Under the convention of 1850 we could not have constructed 
this canal or acquired a strip of ground across the Panama Isth- 
mus, through which it has been built. And im modifying the 
convention of 1850 to enable us to acquire ‘the land without 
violating our treaty with Great Britain we wrote the new 
agreement with Great Britain, pledging equal treatment to the 
citizens of other nations, and did this with our eyes wide open, 
refusing to permit a provision to be inserted authorizing the 
exemption from tolls of ceastwise vessels owned ‘by citizens of 
the United States. 

When, on May 28, 1912 (Conerrsstonat RECORD, 7019), the act 
was passed for establishing the rules for the use of the Panama 
Canal and its maintenance, the Doremus amendment providing 
for the exemption of coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, 
the yeas were 147 and the nays 127. Of the yea vote there were 
74 Democrats and 73 Republicans; 91 Democrats who voted nay 
and 87 Republicans who voted nay, so that a decided majority 
of the Democrats were opposed. This was immediately before 
the Democratic national convention of June 25, 1912. 

The highest expression from the Democrats of. the Nation 
was given immediately before the Democratic national conven- 
tion by this vote in the House of Representatives, and a 
majority of the Democrats voted against it. 

In the Senate on August 6, 1912, after the Democratie plat- 
form had been adopted on July 8, 1912, a motion to strike from 
the bill the toll-exemption provision (p. 10296), 24 Democrats 
voted against it (19 Democrats not voting), and it is obvious 
that the Democrats in the Senate were powerfully influenced by 
the party platform and that the vote of the Democrats in the 
House, which was May 23, 1912, previous to the platform, was 
against it. 

In all human probability the unfavorable Democratic vote in 
the House of Representatives had not been analyzed when this 
plank was inserted in the Democratic platform. 

POLITICAL WISDOM, 

It is the part of political wisdom to act with the most abso- 
lute integrity, with the highest and most delicate sense of honor, 
and carefully ascertain what this course requires. It is the 
part of political wisdom, also, to have “a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind.” 

I understand how men of upright and pure purpose may differ 
as to what this course is, but they will agree upon the im- 
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(portance of a delicate sense of honor in disposing of à question 
of this character; and the thing which remains to do is to 
ascertain precisely what is required to be done in considering 


‘that principle when we pass upon a treaty of this kind. 


If the United States should violate this treaty, or appear to the 
whole world to be violating this treaty, it would do the American 
Nation infinite harm. First, it would lead to the retaliation of 


other nations by having them discriminate against American 


vessels in every civilized port; and we are just entering upon 


an era of gigantic world development in which America ought. 
‘to play a large part. 


I pause, Mr. President, to observe that the investments of the 
United States have been in a very large degree, almost exclu- 
sively, I might say, confined to our internal development. We 
have been building railroads; we have been building factories 
of all kinds; we have been building cities; we have been build- 


ing up a great continent; and while we have been using our 


resources in that way we have earned upon our resources :a 
much higher rate of interest than we would if we had invested 


our funds in competing with other nations upon the sen. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
knows what foreign powers have insisted that we are violating 
the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in making our coast- 


wise shipping free of tolls. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the only one who had a right to 
make a formal objection was the Government of Great Britain, 
and they did so. The correspondence has been published as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course we have not any authentic 
information on this subject. I understand a resolution has 
been introduced to require that information: But, for instance, 
I received a letter from a German who said that the United 
States in its present controversy is making a laughingstock of 
itself all through Europe, except in Great Britain, where the 
course was applauded. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall not, of course, attempt to analyze the 
objection of some isolated and unknown German citizen. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has just referred to a Senate 
document which contains the correspondence between the two 
countries relating to the Panama Canal tolls. If I am wrong, 
I want to be set right, because I am very much interested in 
this part of the discussion; but my recollection is that in that 
correspondence Great Britain, either directly or indirectly, 
admitted the right of this Government by way of rebates or sub- 
sidies to virtually place the coastwise trade of the United 
States upon a free basis. Assuming that that is so—— 

Mr. OWEN. It was to the effect that they might concede 
it if it could be done, but they insisted that it could not be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has been some time since I have read that 
correspondence, 

Mr. OWEN. The public prints give only one part of the quo- . 
tation and omit the more vital part. ‘That is why I added it. 

Mr. THOMAS. The impression I formed from reading it at 
the time was that that concession was made, and I was unable 
to perceive that that was anything but a distinction without a 
difference. 

Mr. OWEN. The point was, as I understand it, that granting 
it would cost $15,000,000 to pay the expense of the upkeep of 
the canal, then if the other vessels of the world were required 
to pay only their proportionate part of that cost according to 
tonnage, the United States might in that contingency distribute 
the difference, as I understand it, among its own ships if it saw 
fit by subsidy, but it should not impose the whole cost upon 
ships of other nations, because they thought that it would be an 
unfair discrimination to put the whole tax of upkeep upon the 
ships of other nations. 


Mr. President, what I started to say was that having derel- 
oped the United States in a very high degree, having a gigantic 
volume of resources, we are right at a point where the United 
States can profitably inyest vast amounts in shipping on the 
sea and do it profitably; and I think it would be a great mis- 
take, just from a material and selfish standpoint, to offend all 
the nations of the world by putting a construction upon this 
treaty which they do not believe is just and right. When I say 
they do not believe our act of toll exemption just and right, I 
think I have a right to say that, because the President of the 
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United States gave us the plainest possible intimation of it in 
his address to both Houses when this matter was presented by 
him to Congress, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In this connection I want to say the best 
way to arrive at what the foreign people think of our construc- 
tion of the treaty is from the press in Germany, France, Italy, 
and elsewhere. An interview lately with the President referred 
to that also. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it would do us injury in a mate- 
rial way, but it would do us far greater injury in impairing the 
prestige of the United States and its infiuence as a world power. 

The United States has a gigantic responsibility as a civilizing 
agency as the representative leading Christian Republic; and 
for the Nation to disregard the divine law of equity and of 
the golden rule would be a huge national blunder, a failure to 
faithfully improve the greatest God-given opportunity in the 
history of man. 
? . THE OPPOSITION TO REPEAL. 

Some patriotic men believe in ship subsidies; some good men 
of Irish extraction ure unwilling to agree to “no exemption” 
because Great Britain’s ambassador asserts the principle; some 
good men think of the ships belonging to a few citizens of the 
United States as “American ships,” as opposed to British and 
French and German ships, and therefore entitled to special privi- 
lege; and many who oppose the repeal are being influenced to a 
greater or less degree by an obvious commercial political propa- 
ganda throughout the country, which is evidently inspired by 
selfish interests. Somebody is spending a considerable amount 
of money in advertising, in getting up meetings, in having 
editorials and memorials prepared and published. And in the 
face of economic justice, in the face of national honor, in the 
face of the plain letter of the treaty, we hear the reiterated 
demand “for reasons,” when the reasons are overwhelming and 
have been repeatedly given. : 

A great outcry is made that to repeal this act is a violation of 
the Democratic national platform of 1912. It is a matter of 
astonishment, but nevertheless it is actually true, that there 
appears to have been put into the Democratic national platform 
of July 3, 1912, the most undemocratic provision for toll exemp- 
tion, practically for a subsidy, notwithstanding the majority of 
Democratic Members of Congress had on May 23, 1912, voted 
against it, 

The Democratic platform contains the following clause—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. In just a moment. The language of the plat- 
form is: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 


Now I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator from Oklahoma observed 
that on August 7, 1912, every Democratic Senator who yoted 
yoted in favor of exemption from tolls? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; I observed that and commented on it 
- a few moments ago, pointing out that the Democratic Senators 
were simply following their party platform, which had just 
been promulgated at Baltimore. Naturally they followed that 
which the national convention had just indorsed. 

Mr, GALLINGER. On August 7, 1912. 

Mr. OWEN. On August 7, 1912, which was a month and 
seven days after the passage of the resolution in Baltimore. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was; yes. Now, what I am wondering 
about is why the Senator from Oklahoma should lay such great 
stress upon the vote in another body and should not lay partic- 
ular stress upon the vote in this body. 

Mr. OWEN. I have explained both. I have explained that 
the Democratic Members of the other House voted against it 
before our party platform was adopted and that the Democrats 
of the Senate immediately after the adoption of the platform 
supported the platform. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Was it not a singular and unexplainable 
circumstance that the Democratic Party, in view of the vote in 
the House, should in their national convention put this plank in 
their platform? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. I have suspected the Senator from New 
Hampshire of having been present at Baltimore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not participate in the proceedings, 
but I recall the circumstance that my old-time friend, whom I 
greatly respect, Mr. William J. Bryan, Lad yery much to do 


ts ee that platform. I think I am rot mistaken on that, 
po. z 


Mr. OWEN. I think that is the only plank in the platform 
that the Senator from New Hampshire indorses, is it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I would have to go a long way to 
indorse any plank in a Democratic platzorm. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have no doubt that some able 
Demcerat who believed in this undemocratic declaration be- 
lieved that he was serving God and the country in procuring the 
insertion of these words in the very lengthy Democratic plat- 
form of that date. 

I do not know where this undemocratic item came from and 
have not had time to find out. Those who very largely rely 
on this party plank adopted by the delegates at Baltimore and 
who know who authorized the insertion of this unhappy dec- 
laration ought to be able to explain it. What State convention 
first expressed this view and where did this item come from? 
Perhaps the chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
can explain it, as I think he was on the subcommittee on reso- 
lutions of the Democratic national convention at Baltimore. 

Mr. BORAH., Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I saw a very lucid and a very able explanation 
of that declaration some time ago from the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WaLSEHI. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, Mr. President, I am very sure it did not 
come from the State convention of Oklahoma. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] 
kept the records of that committee, and was an active and im- 
portant member of it. I think, if the inquiry were addressed 
to him, he could state with some accuracy how the proposal 
found its insertion in the platform. For the present I might 
gratify any anxiety or curiosity 

Mr. OWEN. Curiosity, Mr. President, rather than anxiety. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. That the Senator from Oklahoma may 
haye on the subject by referring to the official records of the 
Baltimore conyention. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
if he was a delegate to that convention? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I was not. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. And did not attend it? 

Mr. OWEN. I was present there for some days. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. If the Senator from Oklahoma had been 
officially accredited by his State to the convention, he would, 
of course, have more complete information regarding the pro- 
ceedings. The plank in question was considered by a subcom- 
mittee, and subsequently considered by the entire committee on 
resolutions. It had the unanimous support of every member of 
the committee on resolutions. That committee embraced in its 
membership several Members of this body. I shall take the 
liberty, with the Senator’s permission, at this time to refer to 
some of them. 

Mr. OWEN. 
list? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senator from Oklahoma has no ob- 
jection, I shall merely call attention to the names of those Sena- 
tors who were members of the committee. The State of Arkansas 
was represented by Senator CLARKE, the State of Indiana by 
Senator Kern, the State of Maryland by former Senator Ray- 
ner, the State of Mississippi by Senator VARDAMAN, the State 
of Montana by Senator Watsu, the State of Nebraska by the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan; it was my privilege to 
represent the State of New York on that committee; Ohio was 
represented by Senator POMERENE, South Carolina by Senator 
TILLMAN, Texas by Senator CuLBerson, and Virginia by Sena- 
tor Martin. When, during the course of the convention, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern} took the platform to read the 
resolutions to the convention he said—I now quote from page 365 
of the official record of the Democratic national convention at 
Baltimore in 1912: 

Mr. Jonx W. Kern, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to 
resent to the convention the 9 report of the committee on reso- 
utions, which resolutions were adopted by the full committee without a 

dissenting voice. 

After the resolutions were read in part by Senator KERN and 
in part by Senator Watsu, of Montana, no dissenting voice was 
heard in that convention, and during the weeks that ensued, 
during the presidential campaign, there was no responsible 
Democrat in this country who dissented from any declaration 
of the platform, stress being laid on every hustings that it was 


Would the Senator not just insert the entire 
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little less than criminal to seek public office cn pledges which 
were not to be observed; and in that connection the principal 
criticism leveled at the Republican Party was that the admin- 
istration had failed to-recognize the pledges upon which it had 
secured office four years earlier; and to give emphasis to the 
difference between the practices of the two parties, at the re- 
quest of certain Democrats who were on that committee, a pro- 
posal was made to insert in the declaration of principles—and 
you will find it inserted—that pledges when made by the Demo- 
cratic Party are made not only for the purpose of securing office 
but for the purpose of recognition and enforcemeat after elec- 
tion. 

Mr. JAMES and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. If I recollect the Democratic national platform 
of 1912-correctly, there is a provision in it which says that all 
recommendations of judges made to the President should be 
made public, My understanding is that a report was made by 
the committee of which the Senator from New York is a mem- 
ber, which struck that provision from the law; and I should 
like to ask the Senator whether or not he adhered to the Balti- 
more platform upon that provision? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, no committee of which I 
am a member has, with my knowledge, disregarded any pledge 
of the Democratic national convention of 1912. If there has 
been a disregard or a departure from the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic Party as found in that platform, I do not know of it. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from New York will recall that 
several bills creating new judges have passed through the Sen- 
ate and the other House of Congress, and been referred, be- 
fore passing the Senate, to his committee. Did the Senator 
undertake by amendment to carry out the promises of the 
Democratic national convention that such recommendations of 
persons to the President should be made public? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. So far as I am aware, Mr. President, no 
nomination for a judge has come to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary without that committee haying presented to it all the 
papers that at any time had reached the Attorney General in 
reference to the matter. I presume the papers reaching the 
Attorney General embrace those which may go to the Presi- 
dent, because, so far as I am advised, the uniform practice is 
for the President to forward to the Attorney General any com- 
munications he receives with respect to judicial nominations. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
misapprehends the issue, as I understand it. The provision of 
the platform provided that all recommendations made to the 
President of the United States upon which he acted in making 
an appointment to the judiciary should be made public. The 
question I direct to the attention of the Senator is whether or 
not in creating these new judges the Senator from New York 
adhered to the national platform of his party and made a part 
of the law creating such judgeships the provision that the 
President of the United States should make public all recom- 
mendations made to him for the judgeship? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I have answered that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but I desire to add one word to what I have already said, 
which is, that it is a poor defense of disloyalty to a party obli- 
gation to call attention to the fact that there haye been other 
departures from the pledges made by the party. 

Mr. JAMES. However, Mr. President—— , 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. OWEN, I yield to the Senator from Kentucky for just 
a moment, 

Mr. JAMES. It may be a poor defense, but it seems to me 
that it is quite as poor a defense upon the part of the Senator 
from New York to cling tenaciously to one principle in the 
Democratic platform and neglect in legislation other principles 
in the Democratic platform. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr, O’GORMAN, and Mr. BORAH addressed 
the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
fioi Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask the 
Senator from New York a question. I have discovered in the 
Democratic platform a plank pledging the party to rigid economy 
in public expenditures, and I should like to inquire whether 


at Baltimore there was any dissent from that plank in the plat- 
form when it was reported out of the committee? i 

Mr. O'GORMAN. None at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. While our Democratic friends are looking 
a-ound for the pieces of their platform, I want to read a state- 
ment which may compose their differences, I read from the 
ee adopted by the Democratic convention at Baltimore 

Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national x 
as well as shill took ee ee S 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President: i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OWEN, I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. While we are calling attention to the rigid 
observance of the planks of the Democratic platform, the ob- 
Servance of which is really the exception rather than the rule, I 
4 — to call attention to another plank in the Democratic plat- 

orm: 

We demand for the peopl 
and privileges of a ERIA A tate or: 3 ott 
the officials appointed to administer the government of all our Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia should be qualified by previous bona 
fide residence. : 

Nominations are being made to office in Alaska of gentlemen 
who have never been within three or four thousand miles of 
that Territory. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to pursue this mat- 
ter further. I am sure that this item did not come from the 
State convention of Oklahoma, and I do not recall where a 
majority in any number of Democratic State conventions have 
expressed themselves on this question, or, indeed, whether any 
of them have done so, although it would not be difficult for a 
few citizens desiring this privilege at public expense to have 
had perhaps such a clause inserted by some misinformation in 
some of the conventions in States bordering on the coast. I 
should like to ask the Senator from New York, if he knows, 
whether any State convention did pass upon this matter? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not know that any 
State convention passed upon it, but I do know that for a period 
of six or eight weeks the Committee on Interoceanie Canals 
while considering the bill which was then pending for the gov- 
ernment of the Panama Canal had before it citizens from every 
section of the United States, calling attention to the grinding 
monopoly of the transcontinental railroads, and pointing out 
that the only way the people of the country could escape from 
the exactions of the transcontinental railroads and the British 
syndicate now in control of the Tehauntepec Railroad was first 
to exclude from the canal all boats controlled by railroads, so 
that railroads could not have control of a competing water line, 
it being the observation of every student of economics that no 
railroad in this country ever had control of a competing water 
line without destroying competition. 

In that same connection it was pointed out that the best way 
to compel the transcontinental railroads of this country to re- 
duce their freight rates to a proper basis was to make it pos- 
sible for the boats using the canal to go through at a minimum 
cost of expenditure, so that cheap water transportation would 
necessitate cheaper transportation by the competing railroads. 

For 30 years the railroads of this country opposed the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. Every time the Government 
made an effort to construct the canal it encountered the for- 
midable opposition of the railroads, Their opposition was pre- 
sented to our committee; indeed, they were the only ones in 
opposition to the bill; and it was largely because of that infor- 
mation and the impression produced on some of us with respect 
to the exactions of the railroads that I deemed it prudent and 
others deemed it prudent to haye a declaration such as was 
inserted in the Democratic platform. A similar declaration was 
inserted in the platform of the Progressive Party. I think. 
that was one of the most commendable principles to which the 
Democratic Party 'n 1912 committed itself. The difficulties 
that we have encountered for the last 30 years with the rail- 
roads are still with us. They still hope that cheap water trans- 
portation, even after the opening of the canal, will be made 
impossible. I believe, as one Senator, that they will be dis- 
appointed, 

The Senator from Oklahoma referred to the interests of the 
coast States. If I permitted my judgment, representing the 
people of the United States on the floor of the Senate, to be in- 
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fluenced by local considerations, my interest would be with the 
railroads, the most powerful factor in the country; but I am 
as indifferent to the power and influence of the railroads of 
this country as I am to any other influence that may attempt 


to trammel my judgment or dictate to me what my action may — 


be on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish to ask both the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from New York—and I do not care which 
one answers the question—whether or not the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was not created for the express purpose of 
compelling reasonable railroad rates from one point to another 
in the United States—— 

Mr. O°GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Just a moment, until I finish my sen- 
tence—and whether or not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is impotent now as a power to enforce, without any out- 
side influence whatever, just and fair rates between one ocean 
and the other, and whether or not it is necessary to bribe a 
monopoly in the United States in the shape of granting them a 
commission in order to make other transportation lines give us 
just and fair rates? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. May I answer the question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. O°GORMAN. I should say, Mr. President, that among 
the witnesses who appeared before the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals two years ago were Judge Prouty and Mr. Lane, 
who at that time were members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Lane being now Secretary of the Interior. 
The question suggested by the Senator was put to both of those 
commissioners, and their Judgment, as sworn to and as found 
in the testimony of the hearings, was that the only effective 
way to prevent railroad monopoly of the canal was to exclude 
from the use of the canal every boat in which any railroad 
might have any interest. It was largely in deference to their 
expert judgment that the committee inserted that provision in 
the act which is now sought to be changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Oklahoma will yield 
one moment longer 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No matter what any judge may say, no 
matter what may be the view of any individual, the fact re- 
mains that we created a commission for the very purpose of com- 
pelling all the railroads to give us just and fair rates, and we 
put within the hands of that commission all authority neces- 
sary to make its power effective. The Senator from New York 
does not deny, nor can any Senator deny, that authority lies 
within the Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce fair 
and just rates for the transportation of both passengers and 
property, and, having that power, if they fail to exercise it, if 
they acknowledge their inability to put it into effect, then they 
ought to send in their resignations and allow the President to 
appoint those who would put the law into effect. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Does the Senator think there are no 
abuses to-day with respect to the railroads of the country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there are any abuses to-day in ref- 
erence to rates, the place to fight out those abuses and to eradi- 
cate them is before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has fall power and authority to eliminate the abuses. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Does not the Senator observe by adopting 
the plan which we have incorporated in the Panama Canal act, 
and which we were advised to follow by Mr. Lane and Judge 
Prouty, that we have prevented the possibility of an abuse, 
while the best that can be accomplished by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to correct abuses after they develop? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We not only have the ability to correct 
abuses after they-have developed, but by proper orders we can 
prevent abuses through the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. All that we seek, Mr. President, and all 
-we ought to ask, is that rates be just and fair, and we ought 
not by the use of money or by the use of favors paid out of 
the pockets of the American people put it in the hands of one 
corporation to force another corporation to lower its rates when 
we have the authority in our own hands to deal with the 
situation. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa permit me one further word? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I merely desire to supplement the reasons 
I offered a moment ago with regard to the economie phases of 


this question by calling atttention to the very persuasive rea- 
sons offered by Mr. Wi'son on August 15, 1912, when he said: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to shi 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports * * * and have coast: 

steamers carry their products down around through the canal and 
the coust of South America. 1 


One of the bills pending, meen I believe, yesterday by the Senate as 
it had passed the House, provides for free toll for American ships 
that canal and prohibits an through which 


ship from peas 
company. ou see the object of 
{Applause.} We don't want the railroads to com- 

because we understand that kind of competition. 

e want water carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are goin 
8 better rates around the canal than you would across the conti- 
i Mr. „A ER. Will che Senator from Oklahoma yield 

o me? 

Mr. OWEN. I hope Senators will not unduly prolong the 
discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely wish to add a sentence, if the 
Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that is this, that I was not attempt- 
ing to go into what the President has said or what he has not 
said. What I have stated is that it is not necessary for the 
American public to pay the coastwise-trade monopoly a million 
ie to secure the end desired in connection with railroad 
rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yiekl to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator frem Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to say just a word in response to 
the suggestion of the Senator from North Dakota. His view 
of the functions and powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is technically correct, but the American people never 
have relied upon those powers for the correction of all the 
abuses of transportation. If so, it would then be our policy to 
allow all the railroad companies of this country to combine or 
consolidate and expect the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
protect us against excessive rates or abuses of transportation. 

We all know that as an aid, a necessary aid, and supple- 
mental to the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
we must introduce into the business all the competitive factors 
we can; and there is no more reason for eliminating competition 
on sea than there would be for eliminating all competition m 
land. I would rather expect to hear the Senator from North 
Dakota favor the policy of combining all the railroad. compa- 
nies of the country into one corporation and into one board of 
directors because we might lock to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for any relief against unjust or excessive rates. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say that while I will yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky I am really trespassing upon the 
good nature of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who has the Army appropriation bill in charge, and I hope I 
may not be in the way much longer. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. Just briefly, in order that we may be accurate 
upon the question of making public the recommendations made 
to the President upon which he makes appointments, I wish to 
say that the Democratic platform says; 

And we commend the Democratic House of Representatives for ex- 
tending the doctrine of publicity to recommendations, verbal and writ- 
ten, upon which presidential appointments are made. 

The purpose of that recommendation was to indorse the ac- 
tion of the House in passing what is known as the Cullop 
amendment, which provided that in the appointment of judges 
all recommendations should be made public by the President. 
The House of Representatives during the month of May, 1913, 
had under consideration House bill 82, which provided for an 
additional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylya- 
nia, The House amended that bill as follows: 

Provided, however, That the President shall make public all indorse- 
ments made in behalf of the person appointed as such district judge. 

That amendment was adopted and the bill came to the Sen- 
ate. It went to the Judiciary Committee, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is a member, 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate reported it back to the 
Senate with a recommendation that the amendment should be 
stricken from the bill. The House refused to recede from its 
amendment. Conference committees were appointed, and finally 
the Senate had its way and the House was forced to yield on 
that amendment, which was in accordance with the Democratic 
national platform. 
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The amendment was reported from a committee of which the 
Senator from New York was a member. I should like to know 
whether or not the Senator from New York voted for that 
amendment, and I should like to have him tell us who made the 
motion to strike out that amendment, which was made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Democratic platform. 

Mr, O'GORMAN. Mr. President, with the Senator's permis- 
sion—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I have no recollection of the incident. I 
am very sure the question neyer came up at a meeting of the 
Judiciary Committee when I was present. Knowing how regu- 
lar in his attendance the junior Senator from Kentucky is, and 
knowing what a keen regard he has for party pledges, I marvel 
that he ever allowed the Senate to pass a bill in disregard 
of pledges made by the Democratic Party in Baltimore in 1912. 

Mr. JAMES. I wish to say, in reply to that, that I will not 
plead that I was not present at the meeting of the committee, 
because it was not my duty to be there, I was not a member 
of the committee. My information, however—and I would not 
challenge anything the Senator from New York may say—is 
that a disclosure of the proceedings of the Judiciary Committee 
would show that the Senator himself made the motion to strike 
from that bill this amendment. In regard to myself, and as to 
why I did not make—— 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I beg to say here that the 
statement, if the Senator makes it on his own responsibility 

Mr. JAMES. I told the Senator I did not personally know 
the facts, but I was informed. 

Mr. O’GORMAN (continuing). Is absolutely unfounded, 
and is nothing but a fabrication by the person who invented it. 

Mr. JAMES. I did not say the Senator made it. I said I 
had that information; as to its accuracy I do not know. Of 
course if the Senator disavows it, I very cheerfully accept his 
word, as I do the statement that he was not present when the 
Judiciary Committee, of which he is a member, considered the 
bill. 

In response to the statement of the Senator that I should have 
made a protest in thé Senate, my record in the House speaks 
for me. I voted for the amendment in the House providing that 
these recommendations should be made public. It was indorsed 
by the Democratic national conyention. I have no knowledge of 
the passage of the bill in the Senate. If I had been present, I 
should have very promptly entered my protest against a sur- 
render of this Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me? 

Mr. OWEN. I am obliged to ask permission to proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma to yield to 
me for just a moment. 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator, then; but I hope other 
Senators will not appeal to me to yield any more. I will take 
only a few moments more to finish what I have to say. 

Mr. NELSON. If Republican testimony is of any value in 
this Chamber, I beg leave to say that I never knew a blinder 
follower than the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] of 
the Democratic platform with reference to the currency ques- 
tion. I really felt that in his innermost heart—I do not want 
to do him an injustice—he felt it would have been for the best 
interests of the country to have had one large central bank in- 
stead of a multiplicity of smaller banks; but the Democratic 
platform was constantly on his mind. He quoted it in season 
and out of season, and I thought he slept with it day and night. 
[Laughter. } À 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I was calling attention to the 
Democratic platform with regard tọ this matter of toll exemp- 
tion. Since very great pressure is brought upon party members 
to the effect that they should follow the Democratic platform, 
I am curious to know what was the real authority for inserting 
this plank in the platform itself. 

My State did not consider this as any part of the Democratic 
principle or doctrine. It was not considered in Oklahoma. I do 
not think it was considered in Nebraska or Missouri or Texas 
or similar States. I thought perhaps some State did pass a 
resolution which caused delegates representing that State to 
offer the matter before the committee. 

I do not question in any way the high purpose and good 
sentiment of the gentlemen who were members of that commit- 
tee; I am not to be interpreted in any such way as that; but 
when I am called on to make my choice between a broad Demo- 
cratic principle which opposes special privilege, as I understand 
it, and a particular detail found in one or two lines in a plank 
put into a platform, I do think I am not trespassing too far if 
I make an inquiry as to where it came from. Some State 
probably had in its conyenticn passed such a resolution, and it 


was offered. I shall Le glad if the Senator from New York will 
tell us about where it did come from. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senator from Oklahoma needs any 
further information, I commend him to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH], who kept a record of the hearings and who 
is now present. 

Mr. OWEN. I thank the Senator from New York for his 
illuminating explanation. 

Mr. President, I can not recall where a single Democratie 
State conyention declared in favor of this provision, and I be- 
lieve there was not one. I have myself attended many national 
conventions, I have seen many things put in platforms. I 
confess that I have contributed occasionally to putting things 
in platforms. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit just a word right there? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator states that he 
has seen no instance where it was in a State platform; but I will 
say it was spoken from many, many platforms in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and with a good deal of vehe- 
mence, f 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, unfortunately, in the United States, 
under a system of party government, under the convention sys- 
tem, the platforms expressing the opinions in the name of party 
membership throughout the land are finally left to a very few 
men. If they make a mistake in putting some detail into the 
platform not based on approved party principles, it does not 
follow that the entire party membership is bound or that Sena- 


tors representing States are bound to follow the declaration of - 


some able gentleman who happened, by the contingency of caucus 
action of State convention, to finally find himself where he 
could write something approved by himself or by some of his 
constituents into the national platform, without objection, at a 
time of great confusion. 


Delegates to party conventions are often party workers, com- 
plimented by their election as delegates to the national conven- 
tion, who go to shout and “ root” and intrigue for some favorite 
candidate for the Presidency. All attention is concentrated on 
candidates, and planks put in the platform are sbaped by a 
small subcommittee, with but little debate, in great haste and 
confusion, and action on very many items in a few hours. No 
wonder if an error oceur under such conditions. I assume, of 
course, that the subcommittee assented ; but I do not believe they 
realized the error it involved, and I do not doubt the committee 
was greatly influenced by the fact that the House of Representa- 
tives (a Democratic House) had passed the toll-exemption pro- 
vision, and that the committee was not aware that a majority 
of the Democrats in the House were opposed to this provision. 
When the error is used to attract votes, such an error becomes 
more grievous and embarrassing to faithful men who have with 
sincerity used the plank to secure support. When the error is 
discovered, we are face to face with a choice of evils. Each 
man must determine for himself which horn of the dilemma he 
prefers. 

The people of the United States recognize the Democratic 
Party as standing ror certain great principles of “ equal rights,” 
certain fundamental principles of government, “ equal rights to 
all and special privilege to none,” and they judge that party as 
a whole and trust that party in comparison with other parties, 
according to the general principles of the platform, but, above 
all, according to the leadership of the party, and when there is 
a conflict between the fundamentals of the Democracy and a 
phrase inserted in a platform which is in conflict with the 
principles of the party. I feel entirely justifled, as a member of 
the party, in disregarding the letter and complying with the 
spirit of the platform and of the Democracy itself. If there is 
any real principle for which the Democracy above all else is 
distinguished, it is its life-long historic opposition to privilege, 
opposition to the right of the few to tax the many for the bene- 
fit of the few, opposition to the right of the few to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the many. 

I do not wish to be understood as indicating that those who 
favor this provision of the Democratic platform were inspired 
by any other than the highest possible purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to say that for 
a long time it has been a principle of the Democratie Party to 
stand in opposition to the encouragement of monopoly by sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. Opposition to the encourage- 
ment of monopoly by subsidy is another principle of the Democ- 
racy. As our platform very properly says in the preamble, it 
is a platform of principles. The writing of minor details into 
the body of a platform is not in proper form, and ought not to 
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be done. Platforms ought to be principles, and not contain 
minor details. 

I wish to say, however, that those who have favored the in- 
sertion of this provision in the platform in such language, con- 
flicting as it does with what I conceive to be the principles of 
Democracy, can not by any such language bind my conscience 
or my vote. Moreover, Mr. President, granting that there was 
no objection otherwise, I think that the discovery since this 
platform was adopted that this part of it was regarded by other 
nations as a violation of the treaty, the discovery since the 
Baltimore convention that other nations regard this plank as 
lacking in fidelity to national promises, the discovery that the 
President of the United States is embarrassed in dealing with 
other nations by virtue of this interpretation of the act of 1912, 
regardless of the issue of the party platform of July 3, 1912, 
brings about a new state of facts which justifies any Democrat 
in conscientiously favoring the repeal of this act which is em- 
broiling us with other nations, and doing mischief to our na- 
tional administration. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 2 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I should like the Senator to tell me what other 
nations, aside from Great Britain, are questioning the good 
faith of the United States in carrying out its treaty obligations. 

Mr. OWEN. It seems to me I have heard that query before. 
I will say to the Senator that Great Britain is the only nation 
with which we have an express treaty with regard to this 
matter, but the rights of other nations are involved in the 
treaty. When the President of the United States indicates to 
Congress in his message that he has received this suggestion 
from other nations it suffices for me, even if the Senator from 
Washington continues to insist upon some formal declaration as 
to this nation or that nation or the other nation. I do not feel 
any doubt whatever that the President of the United States 
has spoken the truth; and, believing that he has spoken the 
truth, I do not feel that an inquiry of that nature is justified. 
Any nation, such as the French Republic or the German Empire, 
would not feel justified in going further than a verbal diplo- 
matic suggestion, which ought not to be attempted to be put in 
writing, because it is extremely difficult to write in words a 
conversation after it has occurred, even if it were proper to be 
done. A thoughtful and prudent man would not attempt to 
put in writing words which occurred in a conversation between 
him and some other man after a lapse of time. 

A nation which is not a party to the treaty has no right in 
any contingency to be making any formal protest, but it can 
make a diplomatic suggestion to the effect that it does not 
regard the interpretation as justified. It would be grossly im- 
proper for the President to be placed in the attitude of saying 
what this ambassador or that ambassador or minister had said 
to him, and he should not be urged to do so. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 
! Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 
` Mr. JONES. Does the Senator know whether or not any 
nation other than Great Britain has, as a matter of fact, made 
diplomatie representations, either orally or otherwise, to the 
United States Government with reference to this matter? 

Mr, OWEN. I know nothing more in regard to this matter 
than the statement of the President of the United States in his 
message, which is sufficient for me. 

Mr. President, I do not believe any State in this Union, in- 
cluding New York and including New Jersey, if this issue were 
placed before it, would vote in favor of retaining in the law this 
toll exemption. The people of this country are always moved 
by considerations of prudence and of common justice. When 
they read this treaty and read this history, and hear what the 
President has said, I have no doubt of their action, because I 
sincerely believe that the people at home, whether in New 
York or California, the great overwhelming majority of the 
Democrats of this Nation and of the Republicans, too, are no 
longer in fayor of monopoly or special privilege of any kind at 
the expense of the people of this Republic. I hold it as the 
part of political wisdom to repeal this law passed in 1912. 

The President has been hectored more or less by various Mem- 
bers of Congress and called on to give reasons and to transmit to 
the Senate the evidence that other nations do not approve our 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The correspondence sub- 
mitted to the Senate long before the President's message shows 
the attitude of Great Britain (S. Doc. 11, 63d Cong., 2d sess.), The 
only nation that had a direct treaty right to object has objected. 
About all that other representatives of other nations could do 
would be to diplomatically suggest that they did not understand 


the treaty as Congress appeared to have understood the treaty 
when it passed the toll-exemption provision. 

The President in his short message to Congress gave all the 
reason that was necessary to justify our Government in repeal- 
ing this provision, and when he suggested that he would be 
embarrassed in dealing with other nations on other matters 
affecting our foreign relations if we did not repeal this law, the 
intimation ought to be enough to a man who appreciates the 
importance of a great Nation like ours keeping its treaty obli- 
gations, both in letter and in spirit. If we break and refuse 
to keep both the letter and the spirit of the treaty provision, 
how shall the President of the United States know how 
to deal with other nations when he is no longer able to give 
them assurance that a treaty, when made, will be faithfully 
upheld? If the written promise of the United States is of no 
value to other nations, why should they negotiate with a Nation 
that does not keep faith? 

Whatever any man may think of the political aspect of his 
conduct in this matter, I wish to put on the record that I have 
an abiding and an unalterable faith in the integrity, the honor, 
and the wise judgment of the people of the United States, and 
stand upon that firm foundation. I wish that the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty shall be complied with, both in letter and in spirit, 
and I hope every Senator feels the same way. I can not be- 
lieve that the exemption of tolls is justified either by the treaty 
or economie justice, and I am fully convinced that the people 
of my State and of the United States are overwhelmingly of 
this opinion. 

Economic justice, the national honor, and political wisdom 
demand the repeal of this act. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire now to take 
up the Army appropriation bill again. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13453) making appropriations 
2 support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning at the foot 
of page 13. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 13, line 25, before the word “ divisions,” to insert 
“tactical”; on page 14, line 1, before the word “departments,” 
to insert “ military,” and in the same line, after the word “ de- 
partments,” to strike out “posts commanded by genera) offi- 
cers, or” and insert “brigades, service schools, and,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

And said clerks, messengers, a: - 
signed by the Becrethry of Wines a . 
they are to serve: Provided, That no clerk, messenger, or laborer at 
. i TE By 7 8 division Fea ne departments, brigades, 
duty with any borean in the War W e 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ For pay of 
officers of the Staff Corps and Staff Departments,” on page 14, 
line 9, before the word “pay,” to strike out “For additional“ 
and insert “Additional”; in the same line, before the words 


“for length,” to strike out “to such officers”; and in line 10, 


after the word “service,” to strike out “to be paid with their 
current monthly pay,“ so as to make the clause read: 


Additional pay for length of service, $22,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 13, before the 
word “pay,” to strike out “For additional” and insert Addl- 
tional”; in the same line, before the words “for length,” to 
strike out “to such officers”; and in line 14, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly 
pay,” so as to make the clause read: 


Additional pay for length of service, $16,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 17, before the word 
“pay,” to strike out “For additional” and insert Addi- 
tional”; in the same line, before the words “for length.” to 
strike out “to such officers”; and in line 18, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly 
pay,” so as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $105,043.12. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 22, before the word 
“pay,” to strike out “For additional” and insert Addi- 
tional”; in the same line, before the words “for length,” to 
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Stelke out “to such officers”; and in line 23, after the word 
“ service,” to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly 
pay,” so as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $49,756.89. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 5, after the word 
“pay,” to strike out “ to such officers,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $168,169.34. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 12, after the word 
“ pay,” to strike out “ to such officers,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $237,983.74. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 14, before the 
words “ dental surgeons,” to strike out “ Forty acting” and in- 
sert “Acting,” and in the same line, after the word “ surgeons,” 
to strike out “at $1,800 per annum,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Acting dental surgeons, $72,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 16, before the 
word “surgeons,” to strike out “ Eighteen contract” and insert 
“ Contract,” so as to make the clause read: 

Contract surgeons, $27,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 4, before the word 
* pay,” to strike out“ For additional“ and insert Additional“; 
in the same line, before the words “for length,” to strike out 
“to such officers”; and in line 5, after the word “service,” 
to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly pay,” so 
as to make the clanse read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $11,504.44. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 9, before the word 
“ pay,” to strike out For additional” and insert Additional“; 
in the same line, before the words “for length,” to strike out 
“to such officers”; and in line 10, after the word “service,” 
to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly pay,“ so 
as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $32,516.77. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 14, before the 
word “pay,” to strike out “ For additional” and insert “Addi- 
tional”; in the same line, before the words “for length,” to 
strike out “to such officers”; and in line 15, after the word 
“ service,” to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly 
pay,” so as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $1,730.67. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 16 to insert: 


rmanent appointments in any staff corps or staff department of the 
* Shall have been Nes below six and a 3 oceur in 
an office above the grade of colonel in said corps or t, 
officer of the Army with shall have 


deo er Sent aad th isi t sect 26 of th ay at Caen 
epartment under the provisions of section 0 e act o 

eee F. Pi 1 tion otherwise 
eligible, be eligible for appointment to fill sald vacancy: Provided 


to reappoint, at the end of a four-year —— any officer who, under the 
os of section 26 of the February 

erm, in any 8 
bove that of colonel 
but whose commission in the lower građe held by him in sald staf 


the President may, 
consent of the Senate, apponere sald officer 

the grade that he would have held, and to occupy 
the relative position that he would have occup in said staff co 
or staff department if he had not been appoln to said office wi 
rank above that of colonel; and if under the operation of this proviso 
the number of officers of any . in any staff corps or 
staff department shall at any time ex the number authorized by 
law other than this act, no vacancy occurring in said grade shall be 
filled until after the total number of officers therein shall have been 
reduced below the number so authorized: And provided further, That 
for the purposes of so much of the act of Congress ec! aber August 
24, 1912, as prohibits the detachment of certain line officers from the 
organizations to which they belong, detached service hereafter rendered 
by any line officer below the grade of major with troops in the field, 
or on court-martial duty, provided that the total of such service does 
not exceed 60 days in any one calendar year, shall be counted as actual 
— apie for duty with a troop, battery, or company as prescribed by 
said a 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, on page 16, in line 19, 
I desire, after the word “Army,” to insert “except the Quar- 
termaster Corps.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, page 16, line 
19, after the word “Army,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“except the Quartermaster Corps.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Retired offi- 
cers,” on page 18, line 11, after “$2,894,175,” to strike out 
“Provided, That hereafter any retired officer of the Army who 
shall act as or be the representative, agent, or employee of any 
firm, company, corporation, or individual engaged in manufac- 
turing for or selling to the Government any article or articles, 
either directly or indirectly, shall receive no part of this appro- 
priation,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers on the retired list and for officers who may be 
placed thereon during the current year, $2,894,175. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 17, before the word 
“pay,” to strike out For additional” and insert Additional“; 
in the same line, before the words “for length,” to strike out 
“to such officers”; and in line 18, after the word “ service,” to 
strike out “to be paid with their current monthly pay,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $469,432.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 23, before the word 
“pay,” to strike out “For additional” and insert “ Addi- 
tional”; in the same line, before the words “for length,” to 
strike out “to such officers”; and in line 24, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “to be paid with their current monthly 
pay,” so as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $22,420. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellane- 
ous,” on page 19, line 8, before the word “pay,” to strike out 
“For additional” and insert “Additional”; in the same line, 
after the word “pay,” to strike out “to such veterinarians”; 
and in line 9, after the word “service,” to strike out “to be 
paid with their current monthly pay,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $10,870. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 12, after the word 
“witnesses,” to strike out “attending” and insert “and ex- 
penses of taking depositions and securing other evidence for use 
before the,” so as to make the clause read: 

For mses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, 3 commis- 
esses, 


sions, and compensation of reporters and witn and expenses of 
r Asta and securing other evidence for use before 


the same, 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 16, after the words 
“District of Columbia,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert 
“$500,” so as to make the clause read: : 

F däitional to officer i 
5 ote 22. 5. Ke. x charge of publie buildings and 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 19, before the words 
“dental surgeons,” to insert “acting”; and in line 20, after 
the words “public quarters,” to strike out “$450,000” and 
insert “$500,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For commutation of quarters to commissioned officers, acting dental 


surgeons, and veté: ans and pay clerks on duty without troops at 
stations where there are no public eaters: $500,000. = 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 21, after $500,000 ” 
to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter the persons mentioned in this paragraph 
shall receive no part of this appropriation unless the aggregate of the 
number of rooms to which the officers already assigned to that post, 


station, fort, or school are entitled by law shall exceed or equal the 
whole number of rooms at such point or points, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On behalf of the committee I ask 
that the proviso be stricken out. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee inserting the proviso. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 20, line 12, before the words “artillery engineers,” 
to strike out “district” and insert coast defense,” and in line 
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13, before the words “ordnance officers,” to strike out “dis- 
trict” and insert “ coast defense,” so as to make the clause read: 
For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty for periods of 
defense artillery e ee: 
Boa . Sata aah as switchboard Senter at 
seacoast fortifications, $11,719.05. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 24, before the 
words “contract surgeons,” to strike out “and”; in the same 
line, before the word “expert,” to insert “and”; and in the 
same line, after the word “expert,” to strike out “ account- 
ants” and insert “accountant,” so as to make the clause read: 

urgeons, veterinarians, contract sur- 
acon mm 9 . Inspector General's Depart- 
ment, when authorized by law, $500,000. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In line 23, before the word “ dental,” 
I move to insert the word “acting,” so as to read “acting 
dental surgeons.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 10, after the word 
“War” and before the word “ special,” to insert “by,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

X cial disbursin 
maate e PIAA and when s 
by the Secretary of War, by special disbursing agen 
master Corps serving in Alaska, $600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 23, after the word 
„ mounts,” to strike out “ $150,000” and insert $186,000,” so 
as to make the clause read : 

For additional pay to officers below the 
be mounted and who furnish their own moun 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 1, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out “Thirty-five” and insert 
“ For 35,” so as to make the clause read: 

For 35 per cent additional * to officers who are actual filers of 
heavier-than-air craft, $25,493.65, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 13, before the word 
„required,“ to strike out “Amount” and insert “ For amount,” 
so as to make the clause read: : mere 

mthly payments of $100 to John R. 
KI Anger, late SE "Company D. ne ae . and Ske 25 Indlana 
Volunteer Infantry, also late of the Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, $1,200 Rite 

The amendment was a 0. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 17, before the word 
Regiment,“ to strike out Provisional,“ so as to make the 
clause read: 

For Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, composed of two battalions of 
four companies each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 19, before the 
words “ of officers,” to strike out “ Pay” and insert “ For pay,” 
and, in the same line, after the word “ officers,” to strike out 
“ $67,100 ” and insert $111,700,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers, $111,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 20, before the word 
“nay,” to strike out “ For additional” and insert “Additional,” 
and, in the same line, after the word “service,” to strike out 
“ $10,237.01” and insert “ $21,927.01," so as to make the clause 
read: 

Additional pay for length of service, 521,927.01. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 22, before the 
words “of enlisted men,” to strike out “ Pay“ and insert For 
pay,” and, in the same line, after the words “ of enlisted men,” 
to strike out “$141,060” and insert “ $200,640,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men, $200,640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 23, after the word 
“ service,” to strike out “$30,220.12” and insert ‘“ $45,220.12,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $45,220.12. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to strike out: 


Provided, That the present captains and lieutenants of the Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry shall be recommissioned as captains and Heu- 
tenants of Infantry, in their persone respective des, to take rank on 
the lineal list of officers of nfantry immediately after officers of the 
same grade whose total commissioned service is equal to or exceeds 
theirs. 


agents of the Quarter- 
1 ially authorized 
of the Quarter- 


de of major required to 
$186,000, 


Provided, however, That for the purpose of this act officers hereto- 
fore transferred from other arms of the service or who for any reason 
have lost rank shall be considered as of the same length of service as 
the officers now immediately preceding them on the lineal list. 

Provided further, That captains and first lieutenants of the Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry who have less commissioned service than 
first lieutenants and second lieutenants of the United States Infantry. 
respectively, are to remain at the foot of the lineal list of captains and 
first lieutenants until such time as their commissioned service shall 
equal the commissioned service of the last first lieutenant and second 
lieutenant of Infantry, promoted to captain and first lieutenant, 


respectively. 
rovide grener; That the status of all officers of the Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry recommissioned in accordance with the pro- 


visions of the preceding section shall be, in every res 
other officers of Infantry of like grades, and that all laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed, 
and that nothing in these provisions shall be so construed as to increase 
the total number of officers now authorized by law. 


And to insert: 


Provided, That on and after the 30th day of June, 1914, the Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry of the United States Army shall be organ- 
ized, composed, and officered, and subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions as are other regiments of Infantry of the United States Army, 
and it shall be designated as the Thirty-first Regiment of Infantry, 
United States Army. 

Officers who are captains or first lieutenants of the Porto Rico Regi- 
ment of Infantry on the 30th day of June, 1914, shall be recommis- 
sioned as captains, first lieutenants, and second lieutenants of Infantry 
of the United States Army in their respective grades, to take rank on 
the lineal list of officers of Infantry immediately after the junior offi- 
cers of the same grade whose total commissionet service equals or ex- 

theirs: Provided, That for the purpose of this act total commis- 
sioned service shall include commissioned service in the Regular Army, 
in the Volunteers, in the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry, 
and in the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, and that the commissioned 
service of those officers of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry who 
were officers of the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry shall 
be counted as continuous and uninterrupted between the 29th day of 
June, 1908, and the 31st day of December, 1908. 

Provided further, That those officers of the Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry recommissioned as captains and first lieutenants of Infantry 
wh se total commissioned service is less than that of mgs officers of 
Infantry of the next lower grade shall not advance on the lineal list of 
captains and first lieutenants, respectively, of Infantry, nor on the rela- 
tive list of officers of the United States Army, until such time as there 
no longer remains on the lineal list of officers of Infantr 
the next lower grade of equal or greater length of total commissioned 
service, and shall take rank in the grades of captain and first lieutenant, 
respectively, on the lineat list of officers of Infantry and on the relative 
list of officers of the United States Army immedialely after the juniors 
in rank of such officers of Infantry of equal or greater total commis- 
sioned service. 

Pro: ided further, That for the purpose of this Act officers transferred 
from other arms or corps of the service or who have lost rank by reason 
of the sentence of court-martial or as the result of examination for pro- 
motion shall be considered as having the same total commissioned sery- 
5 ie officer immediately preceding them on the lineal list of officers 
of Infantry. 

And provided further, That any officer now holding a commission in 
the Infantry who vacated a commission as an officer of the Porto Rico 
Provisional Regiment of ne ag! by accepting an appointment as a sec- 
ond lieutenant of Infantry to fill a vacancy other than one created by 
the act of February 2, 1901, and who has not received credit for his 
service as a commissioned officer of the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 
of Infantry for the purpose of determining his lineal and relative rank 
as an officer of Infantry shall be recommissioned as an officer of In- 
fantry in his present grade with rank from such date as will place him, 
when the provisions of this act shall have been fully executed, in the 
lineal and relative position to which he would have n entitled upon 
full and complete execution of the provisions of this act had he re- 
mained in the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry and the 
Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry and been recommissioned as an officer 
of Infantry pursuant to this act. 

The necessary number of promotions of senior officers of Infantry of 
the next lower respective grades shall be made to provide field officers 
for the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry and captains and first lieuten- 
— 5 for the third battalion to be organized under the provisions of 
this act. 

All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
relating to the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside that 
I may move an executive session. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator from Indiana withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. KERN. Yes. 


t, that of all 


any officer of 


TRADING IN COTTON, 


Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Smire] a question with relation to Senate bill 110, which 
was passed this afternoon. My attention has just been called 
to section 6. I should like to ask the Senator if that section 
does not legalize such a pool as the cotton pool under which 
Hayne, Brown, and Patten were indicted and which was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court? Is not that the effect of sec- 
tion 6? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not prepared to answer the 
question. I did not understand that the case had been before 
the Supreme Court and have not examined it. 

Mr. KENYON. It was. I wish to enter a motion to re- 
consider the votes by which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed. I do not want to bring it up now, but I 
think that section was voted upon under a misapprehension. I 
will ask the Senate to take up the motion at some other time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13453) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the pending bill be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be laid aside. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask if it will be the unfinished busl- 
ness to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be the unfinished business. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 22 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until te-morrow, 
Saturday, March 28, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, 1914. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


John L. de Saulles to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Uruguay, À 


SOLICITOR FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Cone Johnson to be Solicitor for the Department of State. 
COUNSELOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Robert Lansing to be Counselor for the Department of State. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
William N. Spence to be United States attorney, District of 
‘Alaska, division No. 3. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut, Arthur P. Fairfield to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Raymond A. Spruance to be a lieu- 
tenant. 

Gunner Maxwell Case to be an ensign. 

Gunner Edward S. Tucker to be a chief gunner. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 
J. M. Ronstadt, Tucson. 
FLORIDA. 
S. J. Gainer, St. Andrew. 
ILLINOIS. 
John F. Atkinson, Astoria. 
E. F. Poorman, Mattoon. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Hiram A. Cowell, Wrentham. 
Daniel J. Dempsey, Millbury. 
Edward J. Hayden, Athol. 

Eugene D. Marchesseault, Spencer, 


MICHIGAN, 


Roy C. Blackburn, Cedar Springs, 
John Burns, St. Louis. 

Matthew W. Doyle, Stephenson, 
Harris E. Thomas, Lansing. 


MISSOURI, 


Lafayette Dawson, Maitland. 
James C. Wylie, Chaffee. 

OHIO, 
Wilbur M. Carpenter, Geneva. 


John T. Fiynn, Bellaire, | 
Thurman Spriggs, Woodsfield. 


TEXAS, 
J. D. Blizzard, Alba. 
Frances M. Brady, Del Rio, 
J. R. Hooton, Pittsburg, 


to think that was sufficient. 
further and allow any amount of debate, because after the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fruway, March 27, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the 
spirit come into the world which teaches us that he who best 
serves his fellow men best serves his God, and which in the last 
analysis places the emphasis upon those God-like qualities which 
mark the manly man and in times of great crises make him 
a hero. Give us plenteously of that spirit, that at the close of 
our earthly career we may be assured we have wrought with 
God. And Thine be the praise. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

LEAVE or ABSENCE. 
: By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 

To Mr. BrumpaucH, until March 30, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. LINTHICUM, for one day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Surg of New York, for three days, on account of 
death in family. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I eall up the pending resolution 
in respect to Panama Canal tolls, and ask how much time has 
been consumed on each side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Texas has 30 minutes 
remaining, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has 14 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kerry] 10 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask gentlemen on that side 
to consume some of their time. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman from Texas has 30 minutes 
remaining to 24 on this side. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I regret to say 
that the overwhelming demand for time compels me to yield but 
one minute to a man to whom I would like to yield one hour, a 
man on the other side of the House, a man who risked his life 
for the honor of this country. I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire the privilege of in- 
trodueing one amendment, and that is for the dismantling of 
the forts and fortifications of the Panama Canal, to neutralize 
the Panama Canal, and make it a free waterway, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age of The Hague conference and of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I heard the debate on the fortification 
of the Panama Canal in February, 1911, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who was in charge of the bill, 
on page 3485 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp said that this was a 
part of the coast-line defense, that it belongs to America, to do 
with as we saw fit. [Applause.] Now I believe it is held that 
this is a great eleemosynary institution, for the benefit of the 
nations of the Old World. If I am allowed to offer that amend- 
ment, I would be very glad to vote for the previous question; 
otherwise I shall vote against the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY, Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. AbausoN J. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I want to address myself a 
moment or two to this amendment. I tried for two weeks to get 
an agreement to consider this bill, as our committee has always 
been able to do in this House. There were so many different 
angles and ideas and interests represented that I found it im- 
possible, and submitted the first rule that has been submitted 
from our committee since my connection with it 17 years ago. 
I conferred with the Committee on Rules, and with the dis- 
tinguished Speaker, and with the other side. We started out 
with a proposition for 10 hours’ debate, which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Henry] and I understood the Speaker thought 
sufficient. Afterwards the other side wanted 15 hours. We 
agreed to that, and we understood the Speaker in conversation 
[Applause.] I was willing to go 


special interests have filled the country, the press, and every 
avenue with a lobby for this special interest for nine years 


we are willing that the people shall have their innings. We are 


not afraid of debate. We are willing that the truth shall be 
laid before this House, and when it is done the people will win. 
[Applause.] 

We do not want to permit amendments on this bill, because 


none are needed. The friends of this bill have not suggested 
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any amendments. The distinguished gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroot] had a theoretical objection to a rule, because 
on tariff bills there ought to be permission for amendment, but 
he did not suggest that he would offer or vote for any, and said 
that he would vote for the bill, anyhow. The distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], who has such a fine 
voice and such a beautiful, dramatic delivery, was terribly against 
the rule, and my other distinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock], the head of the distinguished party of solidarity in 
the House, the party which admits that it knows everything 
and is perfectly honest and enjoys perfectibility on earth—he 
, objected to the rule because he was against it, anyhow, whether 
he amended it or not, and therefore he wanted an amendment. 
[Applause.] 

It appears to me the right of amendment is absolutely imma- 
terial. We made a horrible mistake two years ago, not against 
the other nations of the world primarily but against the 100,- 
000,000 of people of this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You agreed on the only thing upon which you ever turned 
our committee down in this House, to amend the bill in the one 
important point that protected your Treasury and gave the Goy- 
ernment a chance to make revenues to operate that canal. We 
told you it would result in trouble with foreign nations, be- 
cause we knew what a chance it would give the yellow journals 
and jingo orators to spout—that has been going on for years— 
and by a minority of Democrats and a majority of Republicans 
they turned our committee down. We had no idea of stopping. 
We did not intend to Jeave that mistake uncorrected. If there 
had never been a treaty, we would have tried to protect the 
interests of the American people. Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again,” and this will never be settled until it is settled 
right. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And if a coalition 
of a minority of Democrats with an unexpected union of the 
hitherto discordant elements of the Republican Party should 
succeed in defeating the Democratic majority and the Demo- 
cratic administration again it will still be unsettled, and only 
mean another long combat and another long contest until it 
is settled right. [Applause on the Democratic side.] One mis- 
take was the exempting of the coastwise vessels from tolls. 
The other was leaving the discretion in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to reduce tolls on all American ships. That is as perfect 
a ship subsidy bill as the capacity of the canal can furnish, and 
everyone ought to be satisfied with that who wants to get his 
hand in the Treasury if the canal were large enough, but they 
confess to us that would not satisfy them. They confess to 
us they want to build up the merchant marine. We have the 
best coastwise trade on earth. They confess to us it was sim- 
ply a starter, that they take what we give and will go on and 
get more and more in the future. Oh, there is no use for amend- 
ment on this bill. They want to offer something else. 


The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] has 
just shown you the character of stuff they would go into if they 
could get an amendment on this bill. That is absolutely un- 
connected with the proposition and not in issue at all. How 
many wild things and theories would they bring up? They 
might not be germane, might go out on the point of order, but 
this proposition is simply, yes or no. It can be answered cate- 
gorically. Do you believe in a ship subsidy or do you not? And 
we would believe in repealing it if there never had been a 
treaty. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, they say it 
is a matter like the old Cannon laws. They do not mean that; 
that is a delusion, a great delusion. I suppose that is the reason 
there is so much applause on the Republican side of the House 
that we are going to put in something that they denounce as 
being like the Cannon laws. I do not know what else they 
would applaud on except that. At any rate we caught their 
old idea of rules when our present administration came in; 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] can give you 
a list of those things. Afterwards we substituted the caucus 
for that, and if that side has not villified the caucus more 
than it villified the rule presented here yesterday you may shoot 
me. Of course when the leader of the majority brought in a 
tariff bill, after considering it in caucus and its being thrashed 
out three or four weeks and all were bound together, they could 
say, “ Shoot in your amendments, fire away, you can not faze 
us; we are safe.” We did not want to call in any caucus here. 
We had never made this a partisan matter. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has always been nonpartisan. 

To commit error is human, and fortunate it is for men and 
nations if they possess intelligence to discover and honesty and 
courage to correct errors before they suffer disastrous conse- 
quences. We committed a fearful blunder in the last Congress. 
It is necessary to correct it, it will continue to be necessary, and 
the necessity will grow more urgent and the consequences more 
disastrous the longer we delay. We made the mistake of provid- 
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ing for the exemption of ships in the coastwise trade, and we 
also invested the President with discretion to discriminate in 
favor of “vessels of the United States and its citizens,” which 
would permit the President to exempt any ship registered or 
licensed in the foreign or domestic trade of the United States. I 
presume few will deny that this discretion, or the exercise 
thereof, might violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, though it seems 
that some people still deny that exemption of coastwise vessels 
constitutes a violation. We also made the mistake of providing 
that the minimum tolls for ships of commerce by net registered 
measurement should be the proportionate part of the cost of 
operating the canal, while for other forms of measurement the 
minimum should be the equivalent of 75 cents per net registered 
ton. This variance would permit a discrimination. The amend- 
ment proposed in section 2 would correct the last two evils. 
The first section of the bill would correct the first error. 

In common with the majority of our committee, I have always 
urged uniform tolls at the canal, because the Government, as the 
constructor and owner, needs the tolls to defray the expense 
of operating the canal, and the people, when they find it out, 
will object, to making a deficit and then paying money out of 
the Treasury to deadhead through the canal less than 10 per 
cent of that 10 per cent of the coastwise ships which can do 
business through the Panama Canal. We also recognize our 
solemn contracts in the treaty that we would not discriminate in 
behalf of any favorites. 

One great hindrance to concord in this matter is the proneness 
to approach its consideration with the assumption that the 
treaty and conditions are, or ought to be, what we want them 
to be, and hence are unable to take up the unprejudiced study 
of the question. Often, having assumed unsound premises, we 
reason away to illogical and unjust conclusions, or rather we 
are disposed to stand pat and stubbornly contend for what we 
think the facts ought to be, with too little regard or knowledge 
for what they really are. 

In the infancy of our Government we wisely advocated a free 
and open sea, because then as now we had a great deal more to 
gain than to lose by universal intercourse and freedom of 
commerce, and most nations have concurred in our policy in 
that regard. As to local and international waterways different 
circumstances may govern. Local waterways are usually by 
statute opened gratuitously to all comers. A distinction has 
sometimes been made, as in the case of Bolivia, between do- 
mestie waterways, on the improvement of which great ex- 
penditures have been made, and those available by nature. In 
addition to statutes reciprocal treaties have been made among 
most maritime nations permitting unrestricted entry and use 
of domestic waterways, but trade by vessels in such waterways 
is regulated by local laws. International waterways are always 
governed by treaty, though statutes may prescribe conduct and 
details. The most signal instance of artificial canals, which are 
not only universally used but exempt from tolls, are the canals 
on our Canadian border, some constructed by us and some by 
Canada. There are also natural waterways between us and 
Canada, all of which have a natural connection with the ocean 
through the St. Lawrence River. All of these are not only de- 
voted to the free and equal use of the public, but this use is 
free of tolls, and made so by treaty. They are infinitely more 
important to us in the way of commerce than both the Panama 
and Suez Canals can ever be, and they must be kept open to the 
ocean not only by treaty but by the scrupulous observance of 
treaties, and it would be no excuse for violation of such a 
treaty to say that England is on the other side, and we do not 
love England, or that the President desires the treaty to be 
observed because observance of treaties is necessary to the 
maintenance of a successful foreign policy. The distinction, 
however, must be borne in mind as to the different uses and 
meanings of the word “free.” A “free port” or a “free canal” 
does not mean exemption from tolls or charges; it means ad- 
mission to the benefit of facilities on equal terms with all others, 
whatever those terms may be. Before we acquired dominion 
on both sides of the Mississippi River and demonstrated that 
its source is in the United States its navigation was open to 
universal use by treaty. 

The Panama Canal is the most expensive undertaking of the 
kind known to man. No country on the Isthmus was able to 
build it after the Spanish yoke was thrown off, nor prior thereto 
would the monarchs of Europe allow one another to build it, - 
if one of them had been able or so disposed. Soon after the 
independence of those Republics negotiations began between 
Nicaragua and the United States, and inasmuch as England 
and some other European countries were still very active in 
that direction, there was long discussion as to whether or not 
it should or could be built and how and by whom, but ous 
Government, from whatever motives, originated the doctrine as 
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to Isthmian transit that it should be open on equal terms, how- 
eyer constructed, to all mankind. If we could have found a 
route across our own territory, we could have proceeded with- 
out consulting anybody else. We might have subjugated the 
Isthmian people and asserted dominion over the Isthmus in 
defiance of the balance of the world, but in that elder day we 
cherished some principles and ‘traditions at variance with the 
policy of aggression and violence. In fact, we were advocating 
the doctrine of independent Republics in Central and South 
America, and all we wished to avoid in that line was European 
aggression in that quarter. Agitation and negotiation resulted 
in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in which it was provided that 
private capital, or rather commerce, should build the canal. 
The United States scored its point in that treaty. We did not 
feel able nor willing to build the canal at that time, if England 
had consented, and England and certain otker nations were 
unwilling for us to build it, and we were happy to secure the 
concession that England would not try to control it nor by rea- 
son of it secure any ascendency or influence on the Isthmus, 
and we were perfectly willing to make the same agreement as 
to ourselves, which we did, but even with the backing of both 
England and the United States, commerce was too selfish and 
cowardly to put up the money and build the canal. It did build 
the Panama Railroad and until the United States acquired it, 
operated it under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. In the meantime 
private capital, under the auspices of European Governments, 
built the Suez Canal and largely reduced the universal necessity 
for connection between the different oceans. The Suez Canal 
being built, under universal consent, by private capital, was 
required, under the general guaranty of protection, to treat all 
countries alike, just as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty required 
should be done in case of any canal or railroad built by virtue 
of its terms, which have been scrupulously carried out through 
the whole history of the Panama Railroad Co. without any 
claims for exception other than from the country traversed by 
it, which contracted for and was allowed concessions such as 
we have now contracted to allow Panama for the use of the 
canal. 

When it was found that commerce would not build the Isth- 
mian Canal, and the people of this country decided that this 
Government ought to build it, we found several difficulties in 
the way. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty would not permit our 
Government to construct it and control it; second, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty forbade the fortification of the canal; and third, 
and most odious, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty provided that we 
must share the protection of that canal with the nations of the 
world. That was the humiliating feature of the treaty. That 
was what we jingoed against in the Fifty-fifth,: Fifty-sixth, and 
Fifty-seventh Congresses. England would haye readily con- 
sented for us to build the canal, I have no doubt, and did 
finally consent to modify and supersede the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by abrogating the pro- 
vision against fortification by placing upon the United States 
Government the entire responsibility for protecting the canal 
and maintaining its neutrality and equality and permitting the 
United States Government, at its own expense, to construct the 
canal, and enjoy the income therefrom, retaining only one of 
the old provisions, the same one which would have obtained in 
case the canal had been constructed by commerce—exact equal- 
ity of treatment at the canal for the ships, citizens, and subjects 
of all nations. Having been first to inaugurate the doctrine, 
haying always cherished it as a sheet anchor of our commercial 
salvation and prosperity, we were glad to retain the provision 
in consideration of ridding ourselyes of the binding fetters of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

An effort has been made at this late date to becloud the issue 
and divert or pervert the meaning of certain language in the 
treaty by attempting to show the intent and understanding of 
the Members in the Senate at the time of its adoption. So far 
as the Bard amendment is concerned, attempting, as a substitute 
for article 3 of the first draft of the treaty, to reserve “ the right 
to exempt coastwise ships,” the article had already been 
stricken out on the motion of Senator Foraker, and it is hard 
to understand the illusion or confusion of the Senators in voting 
80 seriously on a proposition when all of them on both sides 
understood that it was unnecessary. It is still harder to under- 
stand when we remember the report of Senator Davis bringing 
in that treaty, and the note of Secretary Hay, both of which 
fully explained its provisions substantially as I have just 
stated them. 

I presume that gentlemen will have to submit to the invio- 
lable rule as to records, both legislative and judicial—no 
record can be impeached in that way, and therefore it will have 
to stand thut the United States Senate, with full notice of what 
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the issue was, refused to reserve the right to exempt coastwise 
ships from tolls, but there is a more important point in the 
history. Gentlemen holding the opposite theory have not even 
attempted to avoid or evade it, and yet it absolutely forecloses 
the question. The provision for equal treatment is brought 
forward from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, of section 8 thereof, 
and vitallzed and retained in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in two 
clauses, one in the preamble, as follows:“ Without impairing 
the general principle of neutralization established in article 8 
of that convention.“ The other is in article 3 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, as follows: “ Substantially as embodied in 
the convention of Constantinople for the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal.” Senator Bacon, of Georgia, recognized that the 
first clause kept alive article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and sought to fix the treaty like advocates of exemption now 
think it ought to be, and consequently claim that it is, So he 
moved to strike out the words “ without impairing the general 
principle,” and so forth, but it was defeated on roll call by a 
vote of 60 to 18—more than 3 to 1. The other language in article 
3 which specifically applies the rules of the Suez Canal Senator 
McLaurin, of Mississippi, desired to rid us of, so as to fix the 
treaty like some gentlemen advocating exemption now think it 
ought to be, and therefore claim that it is, moved to strike the 
words “substantially as embodied in the convention of Con- 
stantinople for the free navigation of the Suez Canal,” and 
that was voted down by such an overwhelming majority that no 
roll call was obtained, and, strange to say, not only did such 
veterans as Morgan, Lopcr, McEnery, and Pettus vote against 
the motion of Senator Bacon, but even Senator Bard yoted 
against it and immediately afterwards voted to consent to the 
treaty with all those qualifications in it, including other 
language going right to the crux of the case as well as those 
already mentioned. For instance, the world is full of noise 
about the United States Government having to pay toll on its 
battleships. 

The proposition is nonsensical; it looks foolish either to affirm 
or deny it—it amounts to nothing. The canal, the battleships, 
and the tolls all belong to the United States, and under any 
theory of the case the most that we eyer could be required to do 
would be to keep a census of the use of the canal by the Govern- 
ment ships, which we would do anyhow as to every kind of 
business, official or private, and the Government knows now just 
exactly what the tonnage is that passes through the Soo Canal 
every year, although it charges nothing for it. There is no 
trouble about that, but the point is, by article 2 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, our Government is permitted to construct 
the canal in any way it chooses and have and enjoy all rights 
incident to such construction as well as the exclusive right to 
provide for the regulation and management of the canal. If 
an owner and constructor can not, as an Incident to such, pass 
his own property through it, it would be difficult to determine 
what rights would be incident to ownership and construction. 
If that was the only language in the permit, there would be no 
limit; we could do absolutely what we pleased to anybody and 
for anybody and against anybody or anything; but in order to 
preserve the consistency of the policy and equality of treatment 
a qualifying clause was inserted in that article, to wit, “ sub- 
ject to the provisions of the present treaty,” which meant, 
“without impairing article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and 
conforming to the rules substantially as embodied for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal.” So, Senator Bacon, foreseeing 
what gentlemen now would want, moved to strike out that 
qualifying clause. If he had succeeded, the provisions and 
reservations as to equality and fair treatment might have been 
construed to have less force. He understood that that treaty 
would have to be construed by what it said and not by what 
gentlemen 14 years afterwards thought it ought to be; therefore 
he moved to strike out the words “subject to the provisions of 
the present treaty,” and by a vote of 60 negatives to 18 affirma- 
tives the proposition was defeated. 

The scare heads about battleships having to pay tolls was 
gotten up not to express the truth, but, like many other conten- 
tions of the same special interest, was designed to delude the 
public mind and misrepresent the facts. The sentence to be 
amended reads in part as follows: 


When based upon net OS dein tonnage for ships of commerce the 
tolls shall not exceed $1.2 per net registered ton, nor be less, other 
than for vessels of the United States and its citizens. 


We propose to amend that sentence by striking out the words— 

Other than for vessels of the United States and its citizens. 

It is obvious that in both forms it deals with ships of com- 
merce, and no others. The term “ vessels of the United States” 
is a technical designation in our navigation laws for the ships 
engaged in our carrying trade, domestic and foreign. There is 
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no warrant nor foundation for the assertion that battleships 
were involved at all. The official ships belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the United States are not mentioned in the Panama 
Canal act, nor should they be. The toll provision of section 5 
deals with vessels which should pay tolls and has nothing to do 
with official vessels of the Government, which, as the owner of 
the vessels, tolls, and canal, would stultify itself to consider the 
question of paying tolls to itself. 

It is said the word “ neutralization” in the preamble does not 
mean “equality.” I may not be versed in the lexicography of 
discrimination or special privilege, but I have been taught to 
believe that things which are equal to the same things are equal 
to each other, and that a word generally means the same thing 
wherever it is used, especially when used in connection with the 
same subject. If the word “neutralization” in the preamble 
does not mean “ equality,” there is no use to cavil any longer 
about rules of the Suez Canal adopted in article 3, because the 
same word “neutralization” is used, and article 3 begins by 
declaring— 

The United States adopts as the basis of neutralization of such ship 
canal the following rules— 

and then proceeds to enumerate substantially the Suez rules. 
So, another sophistry has to fall, 

Attention has already been called to the fact that we haye 
made many treaties with Central American countries touching 
isthmian transit. There are nine American countries which 
touch on both oceans and either have or could have coastwise 
trade so as to be situated just like us and feel the same neces- 
sity for using the canal for the coastwise trade; yet not one of 
those treaties have distinguished between the coastwise vessels 
and foreign vessels, one obvious reason being that they all might 
want to operate coastwise trade, and that all those numerous 
treaties, as well as the treaties for border waterways, provide 
for exact equality. Examination of all 275 treaties with foreign 
countries will show that wherever a distinction is to be ob- 
served between coastwise and foreign trade it is so expressly 
stated in the treaty. So by express language by the record in 
the Senate by the construction of all our treaties with all 
countries, and especially with the isthmian countries, it is clear 
that no discrimination was to be made as to the coastwise trade, 
and that equality was to be preserved as to all vessels, ships, 
and subjects. There is another scarecrow set up by the advo- 
eates of exemption, and that is that our plain reading of the 
treaty would invalidate the contract with Panama to pass her 
official ships through. Panama certainly owned the Canal 
Zone, and we recognized it by treaty with her. She certainly 
had a right to build the canal if she had had the money without 
consulting any other country. Not being able to build it her- 
self, she had a right to contract with us to build it for her; and 
she had a right to reserve an interest in it, and that interest 
partly was passage of her official ships for all time. Compared 
with the other payments and incidents attending the transac- 
tion, it will be conceded that she has already handsomely paid 
for all of her use of the canal from now to eternity, and it is 
folly to assume that any other foreign country will object when 
the explanation is made. The reference made in the British 
note is not a complaint at all and is susceptible of clear expla- 
nation just as in case of the Panama Railroad, which for more 
than half a century has complied with a similar contract made 
first with New Granada, renewed with Colombia, and after- 
wards with Panama and scrupulously complied with. In other 
words; a part of the pay for the concession, expressed by a 
reservation in conveying the title, is the right of preferential 
consideration as to control of official business through the canal 
or railroad. 

The railroad bugaboo is the main stock in trade, but you 
were not told by the other side that most of the valuable ships 
in the coastwise trade are owned by the railroads or in alliance 
with the railroads, and the evidence is that one company ac- 
cused of being in alliance with the railroads, but denying it, 
keeps a grapevine telegraph communicating with the directors’ 
offices of all the railroads and fixes the steamship rates just 
a little lower every time the railroads file a tariff. The evidence 
is not only of that line, but of other lines also capable of com- 
peting, that they will not compete at all—that line has enough 
ships to do all the coastwise business that will ever be done 
through the canal and that it always will do it in defiance of 
all companies and that the others will not compete with it. 
That company, the American Hawaiian Co., has been trans- 
shipping over the Tehauntepec Railroad; it pays to that rail- 
road one-third of its entire freight rate; it loses two weeks’ time 
loading and unloading ships on the opposite sides of the 
Isthmus. One-third of the freight rate is 33} per cent; two 
weeks’ loss of time for the ships to load and unload is 25 per 
cent, which makes 583 per cent, and they have to pay stokers 
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and laborers for their work of transshipping, which would cer- 
tainly be 83 per cent, making 66% per cent. When they can 
sail ships through the canal without loss of time and without 
the expense of loading and unloading or dividing with the 
Tehauntepec Railroad they will save 663 per cent out of which 
to pay tolls at the canal. That company can pop its heels and 
jump up and defy not only all railroads, but all steamship com- 
panies for the business through the canal, and it can haut 
freight for the amount of the tolls plus 333 per cent, their pres- 
ent charges. No railroad on earth would handle goods 500, 
much less 3,000, miles for that rate. The railroads never ex- 
pected to compete on their own tracks with the canal. The 
railroads expected to. get the free tolls and then run ships 
parallel with their own lines, drive off competition, and raise 
the rates to their own level. 

If the advocates of exemption had been allowed to write the 
provision, they would have made that provision conflict with 
the treaty; but we wrote that correctly, and compelled the rail- 
roads, through the operation of the interstate-commerce law, to 
divorce their ships from their own control. Not only that, but 
we provided that railroads running into the interior should ex- 
change freight at the wharf with other ship lines instead of 
those with which they might be in combination, thus not only 
driving railroad ships out of the canal, but out of all the coast- 
wise water, infinitely more important, and giving all the inte- 
rior of the country some benefit of navigation through the canal 
and elsewhere, because the commission is also by that provision 
required to regulate the portion of the rate taken by the rail- 
road in the interior. 

A fair sample of the good faith of the advocates of the special 
interests is found in a report of a certain standing committee 
in another legislative body, which is unmentionable in this 
place. Among the members of the committee are some eminent 
statesmen keenly sensitive and fully alive to the advantage of 
the special interests. The sham fight of the exemption advo- 
cates on the railroads was professedly to prevent a certain trans- 
continental railroad from monopolizing the canal traffic through 
a ship company which it controlled. The divorce provided for 
in the eleyeuth section of the House bill was butchered up by 
the aforesaid committee, which prepared and reported a scheme 
annulling that divorce and in lieu thereof providing for the very 
arrangement desired by the combination of the existing said 
railroad company and its allied steamship company. The plan 
and report would revolutionize our navigation laws by mongrel- 
izing the two branches of our marine commerce and avoiding 
the force of section 11 of our canal act by permitting that rail- 
road company and its ship company not only to monopolize the 
coastwise business through the canal, but also all of the foreign 
business between the Pacific coast and Europe and between the 
Atlantic coast and the Far East. That seems to be about all 
there is of the world, and as this Government did not build the 
canal for the sole benefit of the Southern Pacifie and the Pacific 
Mail, the conference committee set that scheme at naught. 

The public press has recently contained statements that cer- 
tain coast cities and organizations which have inyeighed against 
railroads as a pretext for promoting the exemption of tolls are 
now pleading for a postponement of the separation of railroads 
from their ships. Some of the authors of that extraordinary 
scheme of consolidating and monopolizing both coastwise and 
foreign shipping in the interest of that particular combination 
have been swift and turbulent in recent denunciation of the 
President for his appeal to Congress to support his foreign pol- 
icy and in trying to deceive the American people by unfounded 
charges about the connection of the railroads with this subject. 
No amount of bombast nor acrimony nor false charges can blot 
out the facts of the record that, on the recommendation of our 
committee, Congress by the eleventh section of the canal act 
removed transcontinental railroads from all possibility of com- 
petition with water transportation through the canal, and ought 
to remove it from further discussion by candid men. Sooner or 
later the people will find it out. 

We are sorry we are unable to console gentlemen about the 
Canadian railroads. I am unable to understand how we can 
control them any more than we can the Tehuantepec Railroad 
or a railroad across South America or any other railroad out of 
our jurisdiction. We would like to have all the tolls we can 
get at the canal, and we do not care if all the railroads in 
Canada, Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the seas 
build ships, run them through the canal, and pay tolls. What 
we want to do is to keep the railroads operating under our con- 
trol in the exercise of their legitimate functions—running trains 
on their tracks and exchanging honestly and fairly at the coast 
line with all ships that may do business on the water. We are 
unable to violate the treaty by saying to Canada that her ships 
shall not use the canal if she conforms to the rules regulating 
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the canal. If any of her railroads engage in business subject to 
the interstate-commerce laws of the United States, such rail- 
roads can not operate ships in competition with that part of the 
business in which that railroad is engaged. The best illus- 
tration presented to us was put up by a very patriotic citizen— 
and all those adyoeates of special interests are both patriotic 
and pious; they would not support anything that is mean or 
selfish ; it is broad, noble, high-minded philanthropy for the pub- 
lic service. They admit it themselves. This gentleman told a 
doleful tale about how having to pay tolls at the canal would 
compel the American coastwise ships to pile freight rates moun- 
tain high and prevent the Pacific coast lumber from competing 
in the New York markets with Georgia and Maine pine. 

When his attention was directed to the fact that Georgia and 
Maine pine was entitled to as much consideration as Oregon 
and Washington lumber, he then claimed that if coastwise ships 
had to pay tolls Canadians could take lumber from a Vancouver 
sawmill and take it around to the Atlantic coast and deliver it 
as cheap as he could from his sawmills. We detected his fear 
that that would aid us in breaking the grip of the Lumber 
Trust to some extent. Putting lumber on the free list would 
enable New York and Boston and Philadelphia to get lumber 
from Vancouyer, not only in competition with Washington and 
Oregon lumber, but also in competition with Georgia and Maine 
lumber; it might loosen the grasp of the Lumber Trust and 
enable them to get lumber so cheap that it would benefit people 
more than any possible benefit, actual or theoretical, that 
could ever visit those cities from the exemption of tolls, On 
exoss- examination the-patriotic gentleman disclosed that the 
lumbering interests in which he was engaged had a large fleet 
of coastwise ships, and of course that only strengthened our 
assurance of his patriotic and high-minded motives; but an exact 
example was presented, not only showing how that would bene- 
fit our border cities, but also how Canadian border cities might 
be injured by discrimination, As to intercourse between Port- 
land, Boston, or New York, on the Atlantic, and Seattle or other 
Pacific ports, on one hand, and intercourse between the neigh- 
boring Canadian cities on the Atlantic coast and the Canadian 
cities near the border on the Pacific coast, on the other hand, 
both connections would prove profitable in the same way. It is 
only rational to assume such a situation was had in mind in 
negotiating for equal treatment of commerce and conditions. 
It is easy to understand that if a connection between the At- 
lantic Canadian cities and Pacific Canadian cities must pay 
tolls it would be a discrimination in conditions of commerce to 
exempt from tolls, whatever they might be, our vessels between 
our coast cities. Although very small, as we contend, yet it 
would violate the letter of the treaty. 

The most unfair and far-fetched arguments advanced by the 
advocates of exemption are the two based, respectively, on the 
Supreme Court construction of a part of the treaty of 1815 and 
on the alleged treatment of the provisions of that treaty by 
Great Britain. They argue that exemption of coastwise ships 
at Panama, an international waterway at which equal charges 
and conditions of traffic are guaranteed by treaty, notwith- 
standing acquisition of dominion after the treaty is sustained 
by the case of Olsen against Smith, which held that exemption 
from pilotage dues of a coastwise ship in a local American port 
was not a violation of the treaty of 1815. The decision was 
manifestly right in the light of the terms of that treaty, which 
plainly specified that it related to foreign commerce between 
the British territory in Europe and the territory of the United 
States, which was limited to 13 Atlantic States. Furthermore, 
the guaranty of reciprocal equal treatment in the ports of the 
two countries was accompanied by a provision in the treaty 
“subject to the laws of the countries, respectively.” Further- 
more, the treaty expressly excluded from its terms all trans- 
actions between the United States, Canada, and the West In- 
dies, but expressly left them subject to their own local regula- 
tions, and other language in the treaty expressly indicates that 
its terms were not to apply to the coastwise trade at all. In 
fact, the whole treaty, taken together, deals entirely with for- 
eign trade. While the charge that the British Government vio- 
lated that treaty by preference to its own coastwise trade 
might or might not justify our retaliatory violation, the terms 
of the treaty do not seem to have been violated by Great Brit- 
ain at all. If ever she did favor her own coastwise trade, she 
doubtless did just what the Supreme Court said in construing 
the language of the treaty, and rightly held that the treaty did 
not deal with coastwise trade at all. So two other false argu- 
ments go by the board, and they have been the most potential 
agents for evil of all the misleading contentions put forward in 
the cause of the special interests. There being such essential 
and absolute difference in every respect between the two situa- 
tions, the case of Olsen against Smith can have no bearing on 


the question at Panama; neither can the alleged action of the 
British arouse resentment or retaliation when the British have 
construed the treaty exactly as our Supreme Court did, as not 
applying to coastwise trade. 

Limited time is too precious to attempt to answer in detail 
all of the fallacies and sophistries advanced in the interest of 
exemption. The bugaboos most violently talked about now in 
opposition to honest equality among our own people and with 
foreign nations are three: The first, that England is the other 
party to the treaty; second, that we now have a President who 
agrees with our committee and a majority of the Democrats 
in this House, as well as numbers of the best Republicans, and 
also the best Bull Moosers until they received orders from their 
leader to fight the administration; the third is that the Demo- 
eratic platform at Baltimore altered the historical and tradi- 
tional policy of the Democratic Party against special privilege 
and subsidies, and launched it forth as the champion and pro- 
moter of the classes against the masses, and that the friends 
of privilege are bound to support that sentence in the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

As to the first, we can no more prevent England from haying 
an interest in the matter than a child can prevent its relation- 
ship with its parents. England arrived first, and brought us 
here. I do not propose to proclaim the bastardy of the Ameri- 
can people by denying our legitimacy or defaming our an- 
cestor. She tried to whip us twice, but gave up the job; 
and we were glad when she desisted. We made a mistake 
when she quit the first time in not requiring her to give up 
Canada and all of her West Indian possessions. That would 
have eliminated her from consideration in our policy; but 
George Washington was tired, and the heroes of Valley Forge 
were willing to be let alone. If Senator CHAMBERLAIN, or Mr. 
AINEY, of Pennsylvania, or Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania, or 
Mr. Kaun, of California, had been present, I have no doubt a 
brighter star would have illumed the sky of military glory, 
and England would have relinquished all pretensions in the 
western world; but events happen too quickly; they could not 
wait for the birth of those great fighters. 

Again in 1814 our people were so glad when she quit that 
they committed the same fatal blunder of failing to require her 
to relinquish her interests on this hemisphere. The third and 
greatest mistake was when we gave up “54-40” and failed to 
shut England out from the Pacific Ocean. If we had held to 
that line her possessions would have touched only one ocean 
in this part of the world and her coastwise trade could not 
now be interested pari pasu with ours in the Panama Canal, 
and she would not have had to contend that connection between 
Atlantic and Pacific Canadian cities was just as important to 
her as connection between our Atlantic and Pacific cities is to 
us; but, woe be it said, these great men were born too late. 
If the several belligerent statesmen already mentioned had 
only been born a half a century earlier they would have been 
spared the task of supporting the interests and demands of 
the Ship Trust against the people and Government of the 
United States, even to the extent of vilifying the best Presi- 
dent since Jefferson, discrediting the best administration the 
country has known since the era of good will under Madison 
and Monroe, and imperiling the peaceful relations of the country 
v the balance of the world; what a pity they were born so 
ate. 

I have not always loved England myself. I have some Irish 
instinct in me, and I never have forgiven England for allowing 
Lord Castlereagh to debauch Ireland and rob her of her inde- 
pendence. I think it ought to be restored now, but I would 
have felt just the same about it if any other country had been 
treated that way instead of Ireland. I hate her just as ardently 
for overrunning and slaughtering the Boers two or three times 
just for the theoretical name of suzerainty. I have lain awake 
at night and shed tears because she was able to divert the 
attention of Napoleon and compel him to march away from 
Boulogne instead of invading England and changing the course 
of civilization; but when I read the foolish and false utterances 
of statesmen of this day about England I conclude that maybe 
I was ignorant and foolish at that time. If any of these gentle- 
men hate England now worse than I do they have a good oppor- 
tunity to show their valor instead of staying here fighting our 
Government for the sake of one financial trust that backs the 
ships and railroads alike in this country to mulct the people; 
they ought to go on over to Ireland and help Ulster to whip 
England; they have a good chance, without hurting or robbing 
anybody at home. 

When England undertook to gobble up Venezuela she enjoyed 
the benefit of my wrath at that time. But we were right at 
that time, and she proceeded to acquiesce. When we were 
bound by the humiliating provision in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
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that we had to unite with the balance of the nations of the 
world in maintaining the neutrality and equality of the Isth- 
mian Canal, I was a bitter jingo and denounced England, and 
the real American spirit was with me at that time and pre- 
vailed in demanding such modification of that treaty or denun- 
ciation of it as would enable our Government to build the canal 
and maintain its equality and neutrality by its own strong right 
arm. That is all we wanted, accompanied by the right to 
fortify and defend it, which was also conceded. The only thing 
that England insisted on retaining was our own proposition, 
insisted on by us for 80 years, “absolute equality”; and cer- 
tainly the Government, as a corporation constructing a canal, 
had a right to make it a successful enterprise, and to that end 
to collect toll from all the commerce that use it, just as a pri- 
vate corporation would have done had one built it, as the Suez 
Canal was built. The inability of the advocates of exemption 
to distinguish between the Government of the United States 
and either a part or the whole of the people of the United 
States or the commerce of the United States is a misfortune 
which I can not help or cure. They have made up their minds 
to consider all three as one, that the Government of the United 
States is the people of the United States, and the people of the 
United States is the Ship Trust, and they have no mind for rea- 
son on the subject. The people will have to furnish the under- 
standing, and doubtless will visit condign punishment upon the 
willfally stupid. 

The pretended haters of England who make the pretense for 
this case alone try to make much of the fact that England will 
be a large beneficiary from the canal, and that we are building 
it for her benefit. The commonest intelligence can understand 
that the authority which collects the tolls and, in addition 
thereto, uses the canal for its own official ships will be the larg- 
est beneficiary if there is any patronage at all. 

If the United States Government gives away one-half of the 
income, of course it will lose to that extent. ‘The people of the 
United States on the two coasts, which are connected by that 
canal, will be the- greatest beneficiaries through the improved 
instrumentality of commerce. The universal benefit of the 
canal is the cutting off of a good many thousands of miles of 
distance, and it cuts it off for our ships and for the commerce of 
our people just as much as for foreign ships. The thing that 
the Ship Trust will have to learn is that cutting that distance 
off constitutes the great benefit to commerce of the canal, and 
that there shall be no special benefit to anybody. We hope that 
England, with her large commerce and many battleships, will 
be, next to our own people, the largest customer of the canal, 
but we can not expect her to do so if we discriminate against 
her. She would not be kin to us if she submitted to it.. She is 
already our largest customer, and we hope to feed and clothe 
her teeming millions for generations to come. True, she is 
benefited by finding clothes and food in our country, but our peo- 
ple are benefited by selling them to her and getting the price. 
If she also becomes the largest customer of the canal and pays 
in her tolls, it will be a glorious thing for us. 

If we are to be allowed to disregard a treaty, just because 
England is on the other side, on a subject that has been in ne- 
gotiation between us for 90 years and about a provision that we 
put in ourselyes and have always insisted on, it will be a 
strange proposition in moral and business ethics, to say nothing 
of statecraft. The truth is, that treaty is in the condition now 
of a partially performed contract, England has done all she 
agreed to do; she has permitted us to build the canal, which 
we had no right to do in a foreign country except by the treaty; 
she has permitted us to make rules and regulations for its man- 
agement and provide for taking all the revenues from its opera- 
tion. Now we deny the only stipulation which remains in the 
contract for her benefit, to wit, that the canal shall not be the 
instrument of discrimination, but an instrumentality for ships 
of the world to pass across the Isthmus instead of going 8,000 
miles around Cape Horn; that that instrumentality of transit 
should charge everybody alike and treat everybody alike. 

When we refuse to comply, we stand in the position of a 
man who bought property on a credit and took possession and 
used it, and then said, “I am in possession; it is mine; and I 
will do as I please with it, and the vendor can go to hades.” 
We are just about as honorable and respectable in the posi- 
tion taken by the exemptors as that dishonorable debtor. If 
the fact that the other party to the contract demands com- 
pliance when the debt is due constitutes a casus belli, I would 
like to invoke the principle as well as the warriors to whip the 
bankers whom I owe when they dun me on my debts. 

There is more claptrap, poppycock, and delusion about this 
jingoism against England than any other feature of the Ship- 
Trust propaganda, which is fraudulent from beginning to end 
and has filled. the. country with misrepresentations ever since 


the canal was started. I am told that in Tammany Hall and 
some districts in New Orleans and San Francisco people are in- 
furiated on the idea that the President is trying to open the 
canal free to all English ships and prohibit our own Government 
ships and American vessels of commerce from using the canal at 
all. That is as reasonable and honest as any of their arguments 
and contains as much truth. The jingo situation has been art- 
fully and purposely planned by the advocates of exemption. 
When we plead with them two years ago not to shackle the great 
canal enterprise with this graft to special interests, but to wait 
and give the Government a chance to see if the canal would be 
self-supporting and pay the expense of operation and then de- 
termine whether we had anything to give away or not or devise 
other means to help the merchant marine, they frankly said 
they knew it would not be self-supporting; that they wanted 
to make the exemption then because it never could be made 
afterwards; and that they did not care if it made a deficit of 
$10,000,000, they wanted to get the exemption while they could. 
They knew as well as we did that it was a violation of the 
treaty, and if trouble with foreign nations had tu come it could 
be talked about and the subject could be beclouded by the jingo 
press thundering forth denunciations against England, inflame 
the public mind, and thereby prevent repeal, We think that 
scheme will fail. 

The second trouble is that a sentence was put into a plank 
in the Democratic platform. Of course that is used by the 
Republican floor leader and by the Bull Moose floor leader, not 
as a reason for their opposition, but as an instrument to try to 
stir up dissensions on this side of the House and to indulge in 
criticism of the administration. It is fortunate that that is a 
knife that will cut both ways. There are honest Republicans 
and Bull Moosers whose votes will not be influenced by that, and 
there may be some Democrats who will see the point and flee 
from the error of their ways before it is too late. Of course 
there are some Democrats who want an excuse for voting for 
the exemption. I will try to show that that is a very poor 
excuse, and if that is the best they have they would better 
stick to the people and let the special interests take care of 
themselves. They are always able to do it; they always have 
a man everywhere at the right time to look after their interest, 
even on Democratic platform committees, and, unlike the butler 
who forgot “Joseph, when released from prison and restored to 
high favor with the King,” these friends of the special interests 
never forget their friends on any occasion. A negro servant, re- 
buked for stealing a dishrag, said, “ Master, I had a chance and 
I wanted to keep my hand in.” It is true that on the idea that 
Members and Senators present would aid the committee on plat- 
form by writing expressions approving the acts of a Demo- 
cratic House, one of the leading friends of exemption wrote 
in a sentence favoring the exemption of coastwise ships from 
toll. It was true that that was passed in the House which 
had a Democratic majority, but it was only half the truth; 
a good majority of the Democrats had voted against the 
exemption, and if that had been known the sentence would 
never have slipped into that plank. If you do not believe it, 
go ask the chairman of that committee on platform and see if 
he will deny it. He was busy watching Tammany Hall and 
Wall Street for the protection of the people, but it seems like 
he watched the wrong man. The Savior predicted false proph- 
ets, who could deceive the very elect. That sentence is in 
a plank, and if any of the jingo press had wanted to tell 
the truth they would haye published the plank instead of 
that garbled extract. The plank treats of merchant marine and 
announces the time-honored doctrine of the Democratic Party 
in favor of building up a marine by constitutional methods, and 
expressly denounces anything that would place burdens on the 
people or take money from the Treasury. 

The order of President Taft, as set forth by Secretary Knox, 
fixing canal tolls, expressly makes the exemption a burden on 
the people and a charge on the Treasury. He decided how 
much revenue he wanted, considered that as equally distributed 
among all shipping, then deducted the part remitted to the 
coastwise ships and required foreign ships to pay only the 
amount that they would have paid without that remission, and, 
as stated by Secretary Knox, that remission clearly makes a 
deficit in the Treasury and requires taxation on the people and 
a burden on the people to pay it into and out of the Treasury, and 
isa plain subsidy. The exemption sentence is in direct contradic- 
tion to the main plank into which it is interjected—both can not 
stand. Which shall stand, the cardinal doctrine or the innova- 
tion? A New York Senator, friendly to the Ship Trust, had printed 
as a Senate document a speech by one of the other friends of the 
ship subsidy, in which it was declared that that sentence in 
that plank marked a departure of the Democratic Party from 
its traditional, opposition to subsidies. If that sentence falls, 
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the old doctrine of common honesty and equal rights so long 
advocated by the Democratic Party will stand. If that sentence 
stands, the old doctrine has to fall, and henceforth the Demo- 
cratic Party stands as the apologist and champion of special 
privilege and subsidy. Furthermore, those delegates were not 
sent to that conyention to pass on the question of canal tolls, 
and that sentence was obiter dictum in law, and in corporation 
practice it would be ultra vires. It was something that that 
convention had no business fooling with, and the Democrats of 
the country had no idea that a Tammany brave would be 
allowed to go there and sow tares in their wheat patch. That 
plank in the platform declares for constitutional methods. The 
Constitution declares that a treaty is one of the supreme laws 
of the land. Under our oath we, as Congressmen, are bound to 
support a treaty, even if a platform provision, otherwise valid, 
contradicts it. If we are correct in our construction of the 
treaty, we can not under any condition regard that sentence 
in the platform, but no Democrat can hide behind that as an 
excuse, because it has been construed by the Chief Executive of 
the country, the titular head of the party, the one authority 
upon any mooted provision in the platform, with the advice 
and counsel of the chairman of the platform committee which 
made the plank. I do not know of any other authority to 
resolve a doubt, if any Democrat has one. 

The head of the party and the chairman of the platform com- 
mittee of the conyention concur in telling us that there is 
nothing in that sentence to prevent our repealing these dis- 
criminating clauses, and no Democrat, whatever his conversa- 
tions or promises may bave been at home or whatever the 
erroneous notions of his constituents may be, can have any 
trouble as to the result from following the head of his party, 
who has the right to construe and decide such matters, I would 
not measure other people's consciences nor criticize. their mo- 
tives nor fix their guilt, but there is still a higher reason—any 
intelligent man not interested in ship subsidy nor biased in 
his friendship to people who are interested therein must know 
at first blush that there is no warrant in morals for us to vote 
away from the Treasury $2,000,000 of the people’s money and 
give it to a few capitalists who control the ships and the rail- 
roads. The divine law is superior to all human laws and 
platforms, If every platform in the world and every statute 
of Congress were to provide that I should vote to take $2,000,000 
of the people’s money and give it to a private interest, I would 
say the platforms and laws are yoid, because in conflict with 
the divine law. 

I have had the smartest Congressmen in three of the coast 
States delegations to tell me that I was absolutely right in my con- 
tention; but that as their friends at home felt the other way, they 
would be compelled to yote against me. I wish to say, without 
impugning any man’s motives, that a man whose conscience 
and judgment teach him what is right ought to listen to the 
voice of his constituents, and if every man, woman, and child 
in his district should ask him to do what he knows in his 
own conscience and judgment not to be right, he ought to resign 
and go home and let them send another man here. Even if 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] feel constrained to continue to 
support the discrimination solely because it is in the Demo- 
cratic platform, I insist that that sentence in the Democratie 
platform furnishes no excuse for any Democrat to vote against 
this repeal. The other charge is that we must not yield to the 
President; that the President is trying to coerce Congress. 
There was never a more foolish or unfounded proposition set 
up. Although I have known for more than a year that the Presi- 
dent was in favor of honesty and equality, as advocated by our 
committee, and although others have known it for a long time, 
he has made absolutely no effort to coerce Congress, 

On the other hand, for several months he has stated, through 
the public press, to Members of Congress and the Senate that 
he was making no effort to influence Congress to pass the re- 
peal; he was simply stating his views of the matter, his con- 
struction of the platform, and advising Members and Senators 
of his embarrassment in managing the foreign affairs of the 
Government by reason of this exemption. I was glad when he 
came around to support the-committee’s view; and while it is 
true that a great many Members have gone up to see him on 
this and other subjects, and the newspapers have made various 
statements as to what was supposed to have occurred, I beg to 
assure gentlemen who are hesitating on that ground that I have 
given the President more advice on the subject than he has 
eyer given me, and I think he has learned more about it from 
me than I have ever learned from him on the subject; and if 
you gentlemen do not like to yield to the President, you can just 
eliminate that from your consideration and come on and go 
with me, because you know I will not mislead you nor try to 
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coerce you. Together with our committee, I begged you to do 
right about this matter before the mistake was made. The 
President for a long time would not consent to come down and 
deliver his message in person, saying that the matter was so 
plain that it was not necessary for him to make the matter so 
emphatic; and all that ever induced him to come was the plea 
of certain Democrats who had made the mistake of voting 
wrong before and, like schoolboys, haying done wrong, did not 
have the moral courage to do right—“ take it baek,” as they 
call it. They did not hesitate to represent to us that the Presi- 
dent would relieve their embarrassment and enable them to 
relieve his embarrassment if he would publicly ask them and 
take. the responsibility of stating that the foreign policy of the 
Government required this repeal. He came and delivered the 
message and those Democrats became more active in opposl- 
tion—increased the President's embarrassment and perhaps se- 
cured their own future embarrassment by fighting the proposi- 
tion harder than ever. This thing is not done in a corner, and 
no man has hidden his tracks. 

Terrible hurrah is made about what the President has asked 
Congress to do. Is that anything new? Have the Tammany 
Representatives forgotten when that other great Democratic 
President was in the White House, and not only told Congress 
that the silver-purchase law ought to be repealed, but that it 
should be repealed, and that until repealed nothing else should 
be done, either in the way of legislation or distribution of 
patronage? Do they forget the similar conduct of all the other 
Presidents up to the days of the great author of the Bull Moose 
Party, when he had so much trouble with Congress on his hands 
and had to send so many messages before he could get them to 
comply with his wishes? Haye they forgotten that under Mr. 
Taft’s administration two copies of an administration bill were 
made, revolutionizing our entire regulation of commerce, and a 
copy sent to each House with orders to Congress to pass it? Do 
Members forget the dramatic day when the martyr McKinley 
had barely signified in a general way that the foreign relations 
of the Government were in jeopardy when this House, by unani- 
mous vote, placed $50,000,000 in his hands at his diseretion? 
That nobody in any party questioned his honesty or integrity, 
that nobody at the behest of selfish special interests offered un- 
pardonable—yea, treasonable—resolutions inquiring into the 
facts and reasons, which all civilized men know are sacredly 
secret in conducting the foreign affairs of any Government? No- 
body then rose and cursed England in that dread hour, but she 
was relied upon in the crisis, and she failed us not; neither has 
she ever failed us in such a crisis. Who knows what the situa- 
tion at this time may be better than the President, who is pecul- 
iarly charged under the Constitution with responsibility for for- 
eign affairs, He has come down and told us, in order to insure 
successful conduct of the foreign affairs of this Government, 
that this repeal should be made at once. It is not patriotic for 
Republicans or Bull Moosers on partisan grounds to question 
his veracity or honesty and embarrass his action in connection 
with foreign relations. It would certainly be unpardonable in 
any Democrat to do so. Yet he has been talked about by men 
in all parties as though he was a cheap trickster or trader 
dickering in wares and serking to impose on the eredulity of 
customers. He has been requested, by resolution and otherwise, 
contrary to propriety, usage, and safety, to divulge the state 
secrets and lay bare to the world the danger points. 

I will not be impolite enough to accuse anybody of treasonable 
motives or conduct, but it seems to me when the President of 
whatever party emphasizes the dire extremity of the Govern- 
ment by going in person to Congress and describing an obstacle 
to the safe conduct of foreign affairs and asking that that be 
removed under the necessity of national safety and national 
honor, that no man can escape by quibble or sophistry. Every 
man must step out and answer, “Under whose banner do you 
train; under which King Bezonian?” There is no escape from 
it. Whoever fights this repeal now not only fights the honest 
equality and domestic economy of his people, but he fights the 
administration on the foreign policy of the Government, and 
if disaster results he must take his place and share the 
odium and responsibility for whatever disaster may come. 
Cheap and vulgar criticism has even been indulged about the 
motives and details of the President's plan. He has been 
charged, without foundation, with dickering with Governments 
and trading for help and peace. Nations do not do business in 
that vulgar way; the pothonse politician will haye to broaden 
his vision and enlarge his mental caliber. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, feel kindly toward those who treat them fairly. There 
is no doubt on earth in the mind of any sensible man that 
England's attitsde in any crisis in which we may become in- 
yolyed will depend on the honesty and fairness of our treatment 
of England, To take any other position would be idiotic. 
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If we eyer have a general conflict, either of arms or com- 
merce, our cause ought to be right. If I ever have to fight the 
battle of Armageddon, I want to be on the right side. There 
can be no honor in participating in that much-talked-of con- 
flict unless you are on the side of truth and right. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts "Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I appeal to every man in this 
body who wishes to pass the repeal bill to vote for the previous 
question on this rule. [Applause.] I have seen a good many 
battles on the floor of this House, and I have taken part in 
two great rules fights. I know that if our opponents shatter 
the ranks of those who believe in repealing the law we are 
not going to be able to re-form under fire, and that is why our 
opponents are making this fight on the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. I wish the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] would consume Eis time. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HinesaueH]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am recog- 
nized to speak on this important subject for four minutes. 
There are 800,000 people living in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. Notwithstanding that fact, I am allowed 
one minute more time than I am fairly entitled to under this 
rule. A fair division of the time allowed under this rule, if 
adopted, gives each Member of this House three minutes in 
which to speak upon a question which is not only important to 
the people of his district, but important to every man, woman, 
and child in this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than two hours last evening I listened 
intently to the debate on this rule, hoping to hear some gentle- 
man announce a yalid reason for its adoption by this House, 
and I heard no reasons given. We did hear gentlemen proclaim 
in thunderous tones about a great crisis, about the Nation’s 
honor, and about the necessity of keeping our contract. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] stated he wanted to correct 
a blunder that had been made two years ago by the American 
Congress. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] told 
us that a strong man is never ashamed to do what is right for 
fear of being called a craven. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
what question of honor is involyed in this free-toll matter to- 
day that was not involved two years ago, when the exemption 
act was passed? Why need a strong man fear to do whut is 
right in this cause to-day without fear of being called a craven 
any more than he did two years ago? Were the Senators of 
the United States, who in overwhelming numbers voted for this 
exemption act, trifling with the Nation’s honor, or were they 
afraid to do the right thing for fear of being called cravens? 

Mr. Speaker, why should the Members of this body try to 
fool themselyes? They may be very well assured they can not 
fool the people by talking about the Nation’s honor. Does the 
President say anything about doing the right thing and about 
the Nation’s honor? No, indeed. The President says that we 
shall not discuss the question of right and wrong in this matter. 
He simply says that we must do this thing, whether right or 
wrong, or he will not know how to deal with other questions of 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence. At last, Mr. Speaker, 
the cat is out of the bag. We are told that this great crisis 
and these other delicate questions relate to future treaties and 
trade agreements made or to be made between the United States 
and foreign nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, nothing has occurred during this administration 
which emphasizes the need of the Progressive Party and a 
Roosevelt in the White House more than this attempt to reverse 
a national policy established by our Government in 1787, and to 
do it in the name of the Nation’s honor. 

A day or two ago the leader of the Republican minority 
[Mr. Mann], while discussing the Mexican situation, made the 
remark, “Would to God we had a Roosevelt in the White 
House!” 

I promise you now, my Democratic and Republican friends, 
that if you pass this Sims bill the people will see to it that 
Roosevelt will go into the White House in 1916. 

Mr. Speaker, the President tells us the exemption act was a 
great economic mistake. Surely the President must have dis- 
covered this economic error on our part since he made his 
speech to the farmers of New Jersey in August, 1912, for in that 
speech he said: 

We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to com- 


pete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to 
get better rates around the canal than you would across the continent. 


Let us examine this economic mistake and find out if possible 


Just when and where we went wrong. ,1- contend. that it has 
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been the unbroken policy of this Nation from the very beginning 
of the Government to grant free passage for its vessels of 
domestic commerce on all of its navigable waters, canals, rivers, 
and lakes, and I assume that it will of course be conceded that 


American coastwise shipping is domestic commerce. Our Gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation passed an ordi- 
nance creating the Northwest territory, known as the act of 
July 13, 1787. 

Article 4 of that act provides: 

The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
and the carrying places between the same shall be common highways 
and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any other States that 
may be admitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty thereon. Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that “no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State, nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged 
to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 

The language of the ordinance of 1787 was carried into the 
act of March 2, 1805, creating the territorial government of 
Orleans, 

And section 1 of the act which admitted Louisiana provided 
that it shall be taken as a condition upon which the State is 
incorporated into the Union that the Mississippi River and the 
navigable rivers and waters leading into the same and into the 
Gulf of Mexico shall be common highways and forever free, 
oe any tax, duty, impost, or toll therefor imposed by said 

tate. 

June 4, 1812, Congress passed an act for the government of the 
Territory of Missouri, and section 15 of that act provided that— 

The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and the navigable waters flow- 
ing into them and the carrying places between the same shall be com- 
mon highways and forever free to the ple of said Territory, and to 
the citizens of the United States, without any tax, duty, or impost 
therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, practically the same language was carried into 
the acts of Congress creating many other territorial govern- 
ments. 

It will thus be seen that the economic mistake to which the 
President refers in his message has been a mistake made by our 
Government from its very foundation. The rivers and harbors 
act of 1884 provided that vessels of all kinds engaged in do- 
mestie commerce on our canals, rivers, and lakes should be free 
from the payment of tolls. We have expended many millions 
of dollars in the improvement of our inland canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and as far as possible and as rapidly as possible we 
have endeavored to remoye all obstacles from the path of our 
waterway commerce. Our purpose in doing this was primarily 
for the regulation and control of railroad rates in the interest 
of the American people. 

Prof. Emory Johnson, the expert who furnished the informa- 
tion on which the Government fixed the toll charges through the 
Panama Canal at $1.25 per ton, estimates that free tolls to 
American coastwise ships will save to the American people in 10 
years the enormous sum of $100,000,000 in reduced freight 
charges. 

Mr. Speaker, in the name of the brave men whose splen- 
did devotion to duty made possible the construction of that 
wonderful canal at Panama; in the name of the Nation’s dig- 
nity and honor; in the name of the generations yet unborn, I 
protest with all the strength of which I am capable against 
this abject surrender to a foreign power. We were told by 
the President that we must make this surrender without ques- 
tion or he will not know “how to deal with other questions of 
nearer consequence and greater delicacy.” What are those 
questions of nearer consequence and greater delicacy for which 
we are to surrender our national dignity and for which we are 
to confess that the Congress, a President of the United States, 
and two great parties were guilty of deliberately wronging a 
foreign nation by violating the terms of a solemn treaty? 

Are we a lot of school children who must obey orders from 
the master without asking impudent questions? Has the legis- 
lative branch of the Government ever been subjected to such 
humiliation? 

If this were a request to submit the question of free tolls to 
arbitration, we might, albeit somewhat reluctantly, vote for 
such a proposition, but we are led by the Nation’s Chief to a 
complete surrender and reversal of a national policy which con- 
fesses dishonor and admits our guilt. ; 

After 400 years of wasted effort the construction of the 
Panama Canal was made possible by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States. On the i8th of January, 1913, 
ex-President Roosevelt, speaking of the exemption of our coast- 
wise vessels from the payment of tolls, said : 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 

coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic frem tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can 
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engage in ‘coastwise trafic, so that there is no diserimina st e 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I 

that the bop damage that would be done is the damage to 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Moreover, I do not think that it sits well 
on the representatives of any foreign nation, even -upon those of a 
power with which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, 
on such good terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to 
what we do with our own coastwise trafic, because we are benefiting 
the whole world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where 
every dollar of expense is paid by ourselves, In all history I do not 
believe you can find another instance where as great and expensive a 
work as the Panama Canal, undertaken, not by a private corporation, 
but by a Nation, has ever been as generously put at the service of all 
the nations of mankind. 

The Panama Canal was built by our Government for two 
reasons—one naval and military, and the other economic. 

It was believed that a canal across the Isthmas would be of 
great assistance to the Army and Navy in time of pete as well 
as in time of war. In time of peace it was thought that ‘the 
canal could be utilized by the Government to distribute our 
troops and war vessels where they might be needed quickly and 
economically. The cost of providing our ‘troops and warships 
with supplies, it was believed, would be considerably de- 
creased. The economic effect of completing the canal, to a 
degree at least, should be the same for the Army and Navy as 
for commerce. In time of war the great value of the canal 
would be ‘the increased ability of the United States to concen- 
trate its warships at a given point where they might be most 
needed. In the event of war the importance of the canal from 
a military standpoint would depend entirely upon the right and 
the ability of the United States to control beyond question the 
Pacific and Atlantic approaches. As a matter of fact, the 
Government has already expended many millions of dollars in 
the construction of impregnable fortifications commanding both 
the Atlantic and Pacific entrances to the canal. 

If those who argue that the exemption .act of 1912 was in 
violation of our treaty with England are correct, then we had 
no right to construct these great fortifications. If they are 
correct, then we must pay tolls on our own warships in time 
of peace as well as in time of war, a thing which is on its face 
ridiculous. If they are right in their construction of ‘the 
treaty, then in case of war with any foreign nation the United 
States as a belligerent would not be permitted to embark or 
disembark troops, munitions of war, or warlike materials in the 
canal, except in case of accidental hindrance of the transit, 
and in such case the transit must be resumed with all possible 
dispatch. If they are correct, the United States, in case of wur 
with a foreign nation, would not be permitted to ‘keep its war 
vessels within 3 miles of the entrance to the canal’ longer than 
24 hours at one time, except in case of distress. If those who 
construed this treaty in favor of Great Britain are correct, then 
in case of war with a foreign nation the United States will be 
compelled to pass the enemey’s warships through our canal and 
would not be permitted to follow with its own warships until 
24 hours had elapsed after the departure of the warships of 
our enemy. 

When the exemption act was debated and passed in the 
Senate, in 1912, it was universally admitted that our Govern- 
ment under the treaty could consider and ‘treat the canal as a 
part of our coast line. 

The United States, as owner of the canal, adopted the rules 


set out in the treaty for the regulation of the canal, and then 


this treaty provided that— 


Tait SROM ITRE DE Se AN titer ae teen ene ee 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
bie rape — in: Mer at te thes tion: ‘of charges of trac 5 
eltizens or su n res co ons or of tr: or 
— tle Such conditions and charges of ‘traffic shall be 
equitable. 


ridiculous to interpret the words “all nations observing these 
rules” as intending to include the United States, which owns 
the canal and which made the rules. Moreover, there can be 
no discrimination or injustice because of the exemption act of 
August, 1912, for under our laws the vessels of foreign nations 
are not permitted to participate in the coastwise shipping 
trade of America, and it follows, of course, that there can not 
under such circumstances be any competition or rivalry between 
such classes of vessels. How can there be any discrimination 


where it is impossible that there should be any competition? 


It has been well said: 

The United States has never in any wa. ted with or oy ed its 
rights to exem 1 its coasting vessels from senses or canal to is. “What. 
ever may be the undefined dangers referred to by the President when 
he urges Congress to repeal the -canal-tolls act, i, Bi 


ess certainly will 
docrease our ultimate risks and lower the dignity of our Nation in yield- 


ing a right which it already has asserted that ‘the ‘Nation possesses, 
until it shall be clearly shown that 27 5 spout yield this right | because we 
xed = weak to defend our rights, but surely that 
arrived, 


just and 


t time has mot yet 


It is clear that the language all nations observing these 
rules must refer to nations other than the United States. The 
United States stands as the maker of these rules. The other 
nations of the earth stand in the position of those who are to 
observe the rules and for whose observation the rules were 
made. No other reasonable construction can be given to those 
words in view of the language used in connection with the pre- 
ceding declaration that The United States adopts” these rules. 
A more careful examination of the rules adopted by the United 
States makes it certain that they were intended for the observance 
of other nations. It is provided that the canal shall never be 
blockaded. ‘This, of course, can mean nothing except that the 
canal shall never be blockaded by nations other than the United 
States—those other nations “ observing these rules.” 

There are men in this House who seriously contend that we 
violated the treaty of 1901 when we inserted the exemption 
clause in the canal act of August, 1912. 

Let us examine this treaty carefully and apply the rule of 
construction and interpretation acknowledged by writers on in- 
ternational law to be the standard rule, namely: 
eee e Tit oan ta caver eee 
tended to be read in that sense, subject to the qualification that any 
words which may havea customary meaning in treaties diffeting from 
their common -signification must be understood to have that meaning. 

It is universally conceded that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
repealed by article 1 of the Hay-Panncefote treaty, and that is 
true, even if it could be argued that a reservation remained in 
the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It is true because 
of the well-known rule of construction that the language of the 
treaty itself must prevail as against the language of its pre- 
amble. 

Article 2 of the treaty confers upon the United States all 
power and all the rights which are incident to the ownership 
of the canal, and in express terms provides that the United 
States-shall haye the exclusive right to regulate and manage 
the canal. Under this article of the treaty the ordinary rights 
of sovereignty are conferred upon the United States without 
limitation, either in time of peace or in time of war. 

Article 3 does impose a restriction or limitation of neutraliza- 
tion in practically the same sense as the treaty of Constanti- 
nople neutralizes the Suez Canal, under the terms of which it 
has never been contended that Great Britain could not grant 
free passage to her ships. In article 3 it is further provided 
that the United States shall adopt rules for the navigation of 
the canal substantieély like those embodied in the treaty of 
Constantinople for the Suez Canal, and rule 1-of article 8 pro- 
vides that the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
ecommerce and of war of all nations “ observing these rules.“ 

Under the powers conferred in article 3, the United States 
has been declared the interstate commission of the world in re- 
spect of all ‘traffic that uses the Panama Canal. How the 
United States will exercise these powers is a matter entirely 
within the discretion of the United ‘States. The Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty confers no right of veto upon Great Britain. 

It comes with mighty poor grace from Great Britain to at- 
tempt to interfere or to take advantage of the conditions in 
Mexico to impose her demands upon the United States Govern- 
ment at this time. Under the powers granted the United States 
In article 2 of the treaty, the conclusion is irresistible that the 
parties never intended that “vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these rules” should be entitled to use 
the canal “on terms of entire equality“ with the United States, 
but the intention was on terms of equality among themselves, so 
that there ‘should be no discrimination against any of them, 


Certainly the average American citizen must consider it |S!¥ing nothing. Absolutely nothing in return for the pledge 


= ser te States to treat them all fairly and equitably at 
e canal. 

To claim that the United States is inelnded in the phrase “all 
nations observing these rules” amounts to the contention that 
the right of the United States to use the canal must be on terms 
of entire equality (with the United States) and is conditioned 
upon her demonstrating to herself that she is, as a belligerent, 
respecting the neutrality of the canal which is the property of 
the United States and doing it in conformity with the rules 
adopted by the United States. Such a claim is not only ridicu- 
lous, but incomprehensible. 

As reflecting what I believe to be the sentiment of the people 
of the United States, I quote from an editorial in the Outlook 
under date of October 5, 1912: 


What is it that the United States has done? Tor nearly 400 
the civilized world entertained the idea of a canal through the Is —— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Surveys were made, plans were 
firawn, ‘treaties were enacted. Finally the neh 2 yi on Pac undertook the 
Work. ‘They failed. he American people assum e burden, They 
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have fought disease and death. They have struggled with engineering 
problems incredibly difficult. They have laid upon themselves financially 
an everlasting burden of over $400,000,000. All this has been done 
not merely for their own benefit but for the benefit of the entire world. 
And their final act is to say that the ships of all nations, including 
their own, engaged in international commerce shall share the benefits 
of the canal on equal terms. Not only that, they have legally fixed 
for the ships of the British people (who are now accusing the Ameri- 
cans of dishonorable practices) a rate of toll which is 3 insuffi- 
cient to pay the cost of maintenance òf the canal. Have they (the 
British) given us in the matter that word of praise which we may be 
fairly said to deserye? If they have spoken such a word of praise, they 
certainly have not repeated it often enough to be in danger of over- 
stimulating our vanity. 


Congressman KNOWLAND in his minority report states the ob- 
jections to the passage of the Sims bill, which is intended to 
repeal the exemption clause in the canal act of 1912, so forcibly 
that I am pleased to make them a part of my remarks. Mr. 
KNOWLAND says the repeal of the exemption clause in the act of 
1912— 


(1) Would reverse our traditional policy of an American-controlled 


canal. (2) That it would surrender valuable American rights without 
any attempt to settle STORER diplomacy or by arbitration. EDIE 5 
e cana. 


hike. ee foreclose the right of this Government to pans throug 
without the payment of toll American battleships, revenue cutters, 
transports, and other Government craft. (4) That it would inaugurate 
a policy compelling this Government to surrender whenever a forei 

wer gives an Interpretation to a treaty contrary to that held by the 

nited States; would compel us to abrogate our treaty with the Repub- 
lic of Panama and to repeal section 11 of the canal act, which seeks to 
prevent railroad-owned ships from operating through the waterway in 
competition with their rail lines. (He That it would benefit chiefly the 
transcontinental railroads. (6) That it would be a compliance with the 
demands of the Canadian railroads, which were the instigators of the 
British protest. (7) That it would give an interpretation to the Hay- 
Pauncefote pes wholly at variance with the interpretation given to 
that instrument by Senators present when the treaty was ratified. (8) 
That it would be an abandonment of our historic policy of free commer- 
cial intercourse between the States. (9) That it would be an interpre- 
tation of the treaty as affecting coastwise traffic contrary to the rules 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the Olson case. (10) at it would 
be an admission that Great Britain could favor British vessels, as His 
Majesty's Government now does, in port charges, while the United 
States would be barred from according different treatment to its coast- 
wise ships. 5 


I deeply regret that our Government has been so far outgen- 
eraled in its foreign policy by the Governments of Mexico and 
Great Britain that our President has felt compelled to bow the 
head and bend the knee to the demands of England in the mat- 
ter of Panama tolls for American coastwise shipping. 

What does the President mean when he says: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me 
ungrudging measure. 

That is the most remarkable and adroit sentence eyer written 
into a presidential message. His shot is fired over the heads of 
his own party leaders, many of whom he knows will oppose 
him in this matter, and he appeals to all parties to help in a 
patriotic way his administration out of its entanglements with 
Mexico, and he tells us that we should do as he wishes without 
raising the question of whether we are right or wrong. 

I have come to ask for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from the payment of tolls. We 
ought to reverse our action— 

Says the President— 
because everywhere else the lan of the treaty is given but one 
interpretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemption I am 
asking you to repeal. 

I am at a loss to understand how the President could arrive 
at such a conclusion in the face of the undisputed facts. The 
London Law Review, which is known as the highest authority 
among legal publications in Great Britain, concludes a long 
argument on this subject in the following language: 


To sum up, it is reasonably argumentable: 
First. That the United States can support its action on the precise 
words of the material articles of the treaty. That its case is strength- 
ened 15 reference to the preamble and context, and that its case is 
difficult to challenge on ground of general justice. 

Second. That there is no international obligation to submit the con- 
struction. of its legislative act to sy process of arbitration. 

Third. That any aggrieved party has an rite ig and impartial 
and competent tribunal in the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Panama Canal act passed the Senate by a vote of 48 to 17 
after a most comprehensive debate lasting many days, and it 
passed the House by such a large vote that a roll call was not 
demanded, In addition to all this, the three great parties which 
are surely representative of the American people declared them- 
selves on this important question in no uncertain terms. 


DEMOCRATS, REPUBLICANS, AND PROGRESSIVES STAND FOR FREE TOLLS FOR 
AMERICAN SHIPS IN FACE OF ENGLAND’S PROTEST. 


Democratic national platform resolution unanimously adopted 
at Baltimore, July, 1912, W. J. Bryan chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American shi 


engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 


e also favor 
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legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
A 1 carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
e al. 


Progressive national platform unanimously adopted in Chi- 
cago, August, 1912, after a fiery speech by Roosevelt: 


The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American people, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that tie emal shall 
be so operated as to break the transportation monopoly now held and 
misused by the transcontinental railroads by maintaining sea competi- 
tion with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or controlled 
by American railroad corporations shal! not be permitted to use the 
Soar ye that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay 

olls. Ro 


Republican President Taft, in special message to Congress 
August 19, 1912, after England’s protest against free tolls for 
American ships, said: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the treat 
which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the cantwine 
vessels of the United States from tolls and the Tmoposttion of tolls on 
vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a violation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote TAY I am sure that it is not the intention of 
Congress to violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty or to enact anything 
inconsistent with its pov ons, and that it certainly Is not its pur- 
pose to repeal by subsequent enactment the treaty in so far as it 
represents the law of the land. 


The question at once arises whether or not this issue would 
he ve been raised at this time if everything was peaceful and 
quiet in Mexico. 

The New York American, in its issue of March 5, quotes 
Senator James A. O’GorMAN, chairman of the Interoceanic 
Canals Committee of the Senate, as saying: 


I yield to no one in respect for the President's motives or patriotism, 
and I withhold my approyal of his recommendation with regret. 

Believing his proposal unwise, 5 and destructive of the 
best interest of the American people, my duty as a Senator of the 
5 States offers me no alternative but resistance to the proposed 
repeal. 

X. President Taft, Philander C. Knox, ex- Secretary of State, Oscar 
W. Unberwoop, Democratic leader in the House of Representatives, 
and Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland's administra- 
tion, have asserted that in their opinion the exemption of coastwise 
vessels from the payment of tolls in the Panama Canal does not violate 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

These gentlemen are lawyers of recognized ability, and the President 
does not express an opinion to the contrary. He asserts, however, that 
no one outside of the United States defends our course. 

If he will read the London Law Review he will learn that even 
. lawyers haye conceded that the tolls exemption is in harmony 
with our treaty obligations. German and other continental writers 
have expressed the same view. 

Moreover, this opinion is shared by ex-President Roosevelt, during 
whose administration the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was framed and made. 

The President now states that the tolls exemption constitutes a mis- 
taken economic policy, but I prefer to accept his judgment announced 
when he was a candidate for the Presidency, when he pointed out the 
obvious economic advantages of this legislation. 

The platform of the Democratic Party, as well as the platform of the 
P. ssive Party, declared that American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade should pay no tolls, to the end that cheap transportation by water 
hi 3 cheaper transportation by the competing transcontinental 
railroads. 

There has been a systematic effort to confuse the real issue in this 
controversy ; the word “ vessels” as in the treaty means vessels en- 
gaged in over-seas trade. It does not embrace yessels engaged in local 
or domestic trade, 

This was the interpretation placed by Great Britain for more than 
60 P hea upon precisely similar language employed in the treaty of 
1815. The Supreme Court of the United States in Olsen v. Smith (195 
U. S.) recognized the propune of this interpretation. 

We do not exempt American ships engaged in foreign trade. Under 
the Panama Canal act we treat them as we treat foreign ships. We 
exempt only coastwise slipping, and our right to do so is substantially 
reco: ed by the British Government in its note of November 14, 1912, 
which states; “ If the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain 
that only bona fide coastwise traffic is reserved for United States ves- 
sels would be benefited by the Sempan of bona fide coastwise traffic, 
then England could not complain.“ It is apparent that we are disturbed 
over a claim which Great Britain concedes to be groundless, 

If we must purchase foreign friendship, the price exacted must not 
involve us in national dishonor and repudiatidn of party pledges upon 
which this administration secured office, 


The people of the Nation, whose representatives we are, have 
had an opportunity to approve or disapprove those party pledges. 
No man can doubt that so far as opportunity afforded the peo- 
ple have most emphatically indorsed and approved the Nation's 
course on this question. Approximately 7,000,000 voters of the 
Democratic faith supported the Democratice platform and its 
presidential candidate in an honest, straightforward declara- 
tion for free tolls for American coastwise shipping; 4,200,000 
voters of the Progressive Party declared in no uncertain man- 
ner for free tolls; 3,000,000 Republican voters supported a 
publican Senate and a Republican President in the passage ôf 
the exemption act in 1912 in the face of England’s protest; 
14,000,000 voters have declared their faith in the doctrine that 
the exemption clause in the canal act of August, 1912, was not 
in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with Great Britain. 

President Wilson, who now insists that we must reverse that 
policy, whether right or wrong, was of a totally different opin- 
ion when he was a candidate for the Presidency. On the 15th 


1914. 
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day of August, 1912, at Washington Park, N. J., Mr. Wilson, 
speaking to an audience of farmers, said in part: 

We are digging a tremendous ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. 
What interest haye you in opening it to the ships of the world? We 
do not own the ships of the world. By a very ingenious process which 
I would not keep you standing in the hot sun long enough to outline— 
the legislation of the United States has destroyed the merchant marine 
of the United States. 

One of the objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus is 
to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to the Pacific via 
the Atlantic ports. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending, passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the 

ouse, provides for free tolls for American shipping through that canal 

and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by an 
American railroad company. You see the object of that, don’t you? [Ap- 
pane] We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, 
ecause we understand that kind of competition. We want water 
carriage to compete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that 
you are going to get better rates around the canal than you would 
across the continen 

The farmers of this country are, in my. judgment, just as much con- 
cerned in the policy of the United States with regard to that canal as 
any other class of citizens of the United States. Everything that Is 
done in the interest of cheap transportation Is done directly for the 
farmer as well as for other men. 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies; it means business—it 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men who 
intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to see 
whether they can catch votes. with those promises before they deter- 
mine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
85 votè another are going to be retired to very quiet and private 
retreat. 

In that speech he told the American farmer that the act 
which had just passed the Senate providing for free tolls for 
American ships in the coastwise trade and prohibiting any 
ships owned by American railroad companies from passing 
through the canal was a good thing and bound to be in their 
interests. He said to the farmers at that time: 

You see the object of that, don’t you? We don’t want the railroads 
to compete with themselyes, because we understand that kind of com- 

tition. The farmers of this country are just as much concerned in 

e policy of the United States with regard to that canal as any 
other class of citizens. Everything that is done in the interest of 
cheap transportation is done directly for the farmers as well as for 
other men. - 

The President also at that time emphasized the necessity of 
standing by his party platform when he said: 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies; it means business; it 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting 
to see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the plank in the Democratic plat- 
form declaring for free tolls was just as clear and unequivocal 
as was their plank on the tariff and on the trusts, and the 
rank and file of the Democratic Party as well as the American 
people generally had just as much right to expect that the 
President would stand by his party pledge on free tolls for 
American ships as they did that he would stand firmly on the 
party pledge for a revenue tariff and for the destruction of 
private monopoly. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Crayton]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the adoption 
_ of the pending rule and the previous question, because I think 

ample time has been accorded for the discussion of both the 
rule and for the main proposition, which is as plain as the 
English language can make it. I shall yote for the repeal of 
that clause which is mentioned in the Sims bill, and which ex- 
empts coastwise vessels from paying toll, for the reason that 
I think by the adoption of that clause an economic mistake was 
committed. I shall vote for the bill because I am a Democrat. 
[Applause.] And I believe in upholding the hand of one of the 
greatest Democratic Presidents that ever graced the White 
House. [Loud applause.] I shall yote for it because I see that 
those who are firing upon the Democratic flag to-day and its 
bearer, and unfairly and partially quoting from the Demo- 
cratic platform, are on the other side of the Chamber. And 
during 17 years of service in this House I never knew before 
to-day the leaders of the opposition to the Democratic Party to 
advocate the observance of any part of a Democratic platform. 
I shall vote for this because it is right. [Applause.] ` 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MacDonatp]. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the President 
when he made his appeal to Congress made that appeal to the 
ordinary Members of Congress as well as to the members of his 
party; as well to the members of the great committees of this 
House as to the leadership of this House. And any Member of 


this House, an ordinary Member of this House, a new Member 
of this House, finds himself in the same position of responsi- 
bility to his constituents that any member of the great com- 
mittees or any one of the so-called leaders of this House finds 
himself. We have heard much, and in the course of this debate 
will hear more, of ponderous platitudes in regard to national 
honor, coupled with much learned and profound discussion of 
treaties with hyphenated names, 

But if it were not, I believe, for the appeal that has been 
made by the President here, which has undoubtedly embarrassed 
the individual Members, there would be no doubt as. to how this 
question would be determined by the ordinary.Memberof Con- 
gress. And I believe without question that it would be deter- 
mined in favor of the American people's righit to controt their 
internal affairs without the consent of any other nation on 
earth [applause]; and that is good Democratic doctrine. [Re- 
newed applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is peculiarly unfortunate 
at this time, as I think it is always unfortunate, for any body 
of men who assume leadership here to attempt to bind and gag 
any of the individual Members of this House in their right to 
amend a bill or in their right to debate. The Republican leader 
was right when he said that this was an outrageous example 
of gag rule, and I noticed that he was enthusiastically jeered 
by those who propose this rule, on the ground, I suppose, that 
his action was an example of the pot calling the kettle black. 
But no matter who has adyocated this method in the past, 
there are a great many Members who are earnestly desirous of 
serving the country and their constituents here who will not, at 
a time like this, consent to be throttled on a question of this 
kind. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CHURCH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
CuurcH] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am from California, where 
most of the people are supposed to be in favor of free tolls, but 
I want to say there are more people in California who believe 
in individuals obeying contracts and nations observing treaties 
than there are who believe in tolls of any kind. 

First, before I had really thought or read much on the sub- 
ject, I was in favor of the exemption [laughter on the Repub- 
lican side], but when I read the Clayton-Bulwer and the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties and made a study of the matter I viewed 
the subject from a much broader standpoint and came to the 
conclusion there is no question but what the makers and rati- 
fiers of the treaties expected us to do exactly what we promised 
to do—see that the canal should be free and open on terms of 
entire equality to citizens of all nations observing the rules of 
the canal, and because I believe in obeying contracts of every 
kind I shall vote for this rule. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moss]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I had intended, 
on the patriotic grounds so strongly urged by the sincere and 
able President of all the people, to vote for the repeal, in order 
to clear the way for diplomatic negotiations concerning the con- 
struction of the treaty, believing that the specific act of exempt- 
ing from tolls the vessels of a steamship corporation is not, 
after all, a vital national matter, and that by so doing I would 
be discharging a patriotic duty to assist the President in avoid- 
ing embarrassing international complications. 

When I saw a few days ago the plain, blunt repeal embodied 
in the Sims bill, without a single saying clause, I determined at 
once to offer the following amendment, which I thought could 
be conscientiously indorsed by every Member of this House: 

Insert, after the word “repeal,” In the tenth line of the first section 
of said Sims bill, the following, to wit: “Provided, however, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed as denying or waiving any right 
of the United States to grant exemption of tolls to its vessels of war 
and commerce.” 

{Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, to my utter astonishment, on yesterday the omniscient 
Committee on Rules informed this House that it did not have 
intelligence enough, patriotism enough, power enough, to em- 
body in this bill an appropriate expression of its intention, but 
that, forsooth, the committee had already decided, to the dotting 
of an “i” and the crossing of a “t” just what we must say, 
and no amendment from any Member should be even considered 
by this House. Mr. Speaker, I denounce that decision of the 
Committee on Rules as an unwarranted, high-handed assump- 
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tion of power that I for one will not indorse. I have heretofore 
consistently condemned such cloture rules when other important 
bills were before this House, and I will not indorse them now. 

If ever a bill needed amendment, this bill does. According to 
well-settled principles of international law the subsequent 
action of a party to a treaty, especially against its own inter- 
ests. can: properly be considered in arriving at the true intent 
of the high contracting parties when a controversy . arises be- 
tween them concerning its construction. For this reason it is 
highly important that the proposed repeal of the tolls-exemp- 
tion clause; should be expressed in such language as to clearly 
show thatpbyisuch repeal we do not waive any right, but that we 
repeal this) Raw; as a matter of international courtesy, so as to 
facilitate: the settlement of the question raised by diplomatic 
negotiations.“ 

Mr. Speaker, pass this bill as it reads, and when in time 
of war our enemy claims the right to pass through our canal to 
attack our coasts aud -appeals to all nations to enforce that 
right they can say to us, Tour treaty says the canal shall be 
free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations * * * on terms of entire equality —the ships of 
war are put on the same plane in that treaty as the ships of 
commerce—and by that repeal law you have acknowledged, 
without qualification, that you must treat the merchant ships 
of all nations, including your own, just: alike. Lou are there- 
fore logicaHy obliged, under that construction of your ‘treaty, 
to grant. equal rights to vessels of war.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to vote patriotically on this measure, 
but true patriotism contemplates not only the immediate difti- 
culties of the present but also the contingencies of the future. 
I shall never vote to indorse this autocratic “gag rule.” I 
shall never vote, directly or indirectly, against the sovereignty 
of the United States over its own property in time of war 
that sovereignty that rises higher than any treaty, any written 
law—it is the law of self-preservation—the first law of nature. 
And so if vou ask me:to indorse this Sims bill without amend- 
ment and thus construe this treaty to mean that in time of con- 
flict we can not land our troops nor munitions of war—if you 
ask me to assist in preparing an invitation to a foreign foe; to 
kindly use our canal to facilitate the passage of their attacking 
ships of war to our coasts—if vou ask me to shut my eyes to 
the future and blindly vote to relieve the exigencies of the 
present—imy answer is an emphatic “No.” IApplause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. x 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

‘The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mu- 
RAY] is recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, like the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON], I take this position because 
I am a Democrat. [Applause.] ‘Evidently: between us there is 
a difference in the definition of “Democracy.” He doubtless 
takes the Democracy of this Nation to be the President. I do 
not. I deny the right either of the President or of this Congress 
to determine what is ‘Democracy. | Democracy is made in a 
representative convention duly assembled by the people. | [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I hear gentlemen say that we should not break our word. 
But the first sense of honor and of integrity and of veracity 
must begin at home. Our own promise to the people who in- 
trusted us with their commission here is that we are in favor 
of the old principle of “free ships and free seas,“ and here we 
are asked to abolish that. 

I am most astonished at the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henzy], who last spring joined that little column who wanted 
to adhere to the Democratic platform for a provision prohibit- 
ing interlocking directorates and against an asset currency, and 
for a bill that would give the farmer a system of rural credits; 
but I find him now faint and weary at the roadside as our little 
column marches by. [Applause] It is our duty first to keep 
our faith in interlocking directorates prohibition and to pass the 
farmers’ credit plan we made to the people before we are so 
anxious to violate a platform pledge to our own people in order 
to please England. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, this is a solemn moment for the 
Democratic Party. Twenty-one years ago next August, when 
the Members of Congress assembled here as the representatives 
of the American people and held a caucus to determine whether 
or not they would repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Silver act,” more than a majority met in the first caucus in favor 
of the Democratic doctrine, but by reason of patronage and 
otherwise—White House pressure—they followed a false leader 
away. You may now call the roll, and not a single one of those 
men who violated the Democratic platform then can now be 


named in public life. [Applause] A man who violates his 
party platform, as is sought to be done here twice, will find bim- 
self “retired to a very private retreat.” [Applause.] 

We are here asked to yiolate our pledges twice in the same 
transaction—first, by a “gag” rule that will not permit the 
bill to be amended or an amendment to be offered, a thing 
that every Democratic nominee down to road overseer: de- 
nounced in the campaign of 1912. You do this because vou 
know that, if permitted, this House would put a preamble to 
this bill reciting our right to do as we please with this property ; 
and yet we are not permitted to offer the only amendment that 
would sustain our nationality over the canal, And, second, we 
are asked to violate our pledge to the people by making a toll 
charge through the canal on American-ships, when our platform 
favored free tolls. I am opposed to this “gag” rule, moreover, 
because if we are to stab our own. party to death and a national 
policy of free “sees” of 100 years, we ought to have more time 
in whieh to commit the murder. [Applause:] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. HENRY] whether be expects to conelude in one 
speech? 

Mr. HENRY. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I vield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama '[Mr. Unperwoop]. [Prolonged 
applause, ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 10; minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. 

For that reason vou may naturally say that I am opposed, to n 
rale for its consideration. I regret that the bill should be 
before the House. I hope that it will be defeated. I[Applause,] 
But the President of the United States haying laid this impor- 
tant question before the Congress, I believe it should be con- 
sidered [applause], but considered in the proper way. [Ap- 
Plause.] 
I have served from one ‘Democratic administration to an- 
other. I have never scratched a party ticket; I have always 
endeavored to live up to and sustain my party's platform. 
[Applause,] The Democratic: Party, not I, wrote this provision 
as to free tolls in its platform, I) believe this plank of the plat- 
form is right. [Applause.] ‘Believing it is right, there is but 
one position. that I can take, and that is to sustain the position 
of my party as expressed in its convention and in its platform. 

I regret, of course, that I differ with the President of the 
United States, and that I am compelled to differ with many of 
my colleagues here. But I say to you if either you or I are to 
make a mistake in this matter let it be one mistake. Let us 
not to- day turn our faces against the principles we fought for; 
let us not close our ears against a battle ery that first made a 
Democratic majority in this House possible. 

There are 50 men facing me on the floor of this House to-day 
whose seats would be occupied by Republicans if it had not 
been for the fight the Democratic Party made in the Sixty-first 
Congress against an unreasonable -exercise of the power of 
Coture. We passed a great tariff bill in this House without its 
being necessary to invoke a cloture rule. We have passed a 
currency bill without the exercise of a cloture rule. 
American people believe in what I say, and they showed their 
belief by electing a:Democratic Sixty-second Congress. 

The majority of this House has the right to legislate, but 
the minority has a right to be heard and to propose reasonable 
amendments. When you deny that right to the minority you 
deny it.in the face of the action of the constituencies that sent 
you here. [Applause] If there was an effort to defeat this 
bill by an unreasonable filibuster, the majority of this House 
would kaye the right to bring in a rule and force a vote. The 
bill has not been launched or tried yet. There are but two 
paragraphs in it. So far as I am concerned I am perfectly 
willing to agree to the first clause in the rule, providing that 
this bill shall be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, and that it shall be a continuing order until it is com- 
pleted; but when you grant a rule of that kind, for which I am 
willing to vote—and if you vote down the previous question I 
will, if recognized for the purpose, offer a substitute to that 
effect—then you put it in the power of the gentleman from 
Georgia’ [Mr. Apamson], chairman of the committee having the 
bill in charge, to move the previous question at any time and 
at any hour, and cut off debate and amendment if he has a 
majority of this House willing to vote with him; and if he has 
not, he ought not to cut off debate and ought not to cut off 
amendment. [Applause,] Now, that is the whole question, 
and you know it. 


The 
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But there is a more serious problem behind this question. 
You are asked to foreclose your judgment on one of the most 
important questions that has ever confronted the American 
people before you have heard the debate and before you have 
seen the proposed amendments. You are not only asked to 
adopt a rule that will pass in this House what the President of 
the United States asks for, to cut away from our coastwise 
ships the right of free tolls, but you are asked to foreclose this 
question as to all shipping for all time to come. [Applause.] 

I regret to differ with my colleagues, the men on this side of 
the House who have upheld my hands. I do not question your 
honesty, because I know that no man ever faced a set of men 
who possess more honesty and courage than the men I am facing 
to-day; but, in my judgment, you are making a serious mistake 
to adopt this cloture rule, and I would not be worthy to hold 
your commission as the leader on this slde of the House if, be- 
lieving that you are making a serious mistake, I did not have 
the courage to stand here and tell you so, in spite of everything. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, have gentlemen on the other side 
consumed all of their time? 

The SPEAKER, All the time is consumed except 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 14 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 14 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it seems to me that this argument can be summarized in a very 
few sentences. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
appeals to his colleagues on this side to support a Democratic 
plank. I appeal to Democrats to support Democratic doctrines 
that are fundamental and as old as Jefferson, against special 
privileges to any man or to any class of men on this earth. 
[Applause.] And if in any way at any time we have gotten 
a contrary declaration in a Democratic platform, it is just as 
unavailing, just as little binding as if you had put in a Demo- 
cratic platform a declaration for a high protective tariff. [Ap- 
plause.] 

What are the rights of majorities and minorities in all par- 
liamentary bodies? It is the right of the majority to dispatch 
the public business in an orderly and a moderately expeditious 
manner and to yield to nothing that interferes with that great 
object for which parliaments and congresses meet. What are 
the rights of minorities? The rights of minorities are that they 
shall have a reasonable opportunity for debate and a reasonable 
opportunity to offer amendments. I think I can demonstrate to 
every gentleman on this floor whose mind is open on this question 
that we have not denied any right to which the minority in this 
body is fairly and justly entitled. Reasonable debate! Have 
we not given it to you? Three hours on this rule and 20 
hours on this bill—four days of talk, talk, talk. What man 
believes that it will change a vote or affect in the smallest 
particular this great result? Talk, talk, talk! No wonder the 
majority of the American people applauded, for some reasons, 
while they disagreed with him for others, the sentiment of 
President Roosevelt, who said: 

I came down here to Washington and found that the American Con- 
gress had been talking and discussing and debating, for days and weeks 
and months, how they should dig the Panama 1 and how they 
should acquire the Canal Zone; and that Congress kept on talking and 
talking and talking and— 
said Roosevelt— 

I took the canal while they were talking. 

When there was a particularly garrulous session of the leg- 
islature of my own State of Georgia, a session that would not 
adjourn, and word was sent to that old lion, Robert Toombs, 
who lay dying, that the Georgia Legislature was still in session, 
the old man turned over in his bed and said wearily, “Send 
for Cromwell, send for Cromwell, send for Cromwell.” We 
have given you all the talk you need, and what we want is ac- 
tion, the vindication of American honor, the vindication of 
Democratic principles. Have you had enough talk? Do you 
say not? Let me ask you how much talk you had when you 
fastened this iniquity on the American people, when you 
adopted section 5 of the canal bill on May 21, 1912? You had 
three hours’ debate, and now 23 hours’ debate is “gag rule.” 
fApplause. ] 

«+ “Oh,” they say, “you have not giyen us a reasonable op- 
portunity for amendment.” I say we have given you full, am- 
ple opportunity—all the opportunity that this question requires. 
[Laughter.] Oh, gentlemen, possess your souls in patience. 
This is not a tariff bill with 4,000 items that might be raised or 
lowered, This is not a currency bill with many and difficult 
and complex provisions that might be changed. This is not an 
appropriation bill with hundreds and thousands of items that 


might be increased or decreased. This is a plain, simple propo- 
sition; Shall we give these American ships this exemption or 
not? And we can answer that question “yes” or “no.” There 
is no need of dodging; there is no need of evading it; there 
is no need of amendment. Let this Congress answer “yes” or 
“no.” Will you stand by this great Democratic President in 
his plea for the national honor? Yes or no? Under which 
flag will you fight? Will you fight under the flag of these gen- 
tlemen who assail their own party leadership and desert their 
own administration, stabbing it in the back without a moment’s 
notice and without an instant’s warning, or will you follow 
that glorious Democrat from New Jersey who has made this 
country its greatest President since the days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son? [Applause.] 

But gentlemen say we have not given them a reasonable 
opportunity for debate, and the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, whom we all love personally and who presides over 
the destinies of this House, joined last night in the eleventh- 
hour assault upon the administration of his own party. [Ap- 
plause.] I want to ask the gentleman if he does not realize 
that if we tear Woodrow Wilson down there is no hope or 
chance for any other Democrat in this land? I ask the gentle- 
man if he does not realize that this is a question in which 
petty politics can not be played; that this is a question that 
appeals to American manhood and to every citizen of this coun- 
try who believes that a nation should be as honorable in its 
observance of contracts as an individual? I ask the gentleman 
from Missouri if he does not realize what every Democrat in 
this country knows, that we must support the administration or 
be turned into the wilderness for 40 years more? [Applause.] 

Now let us see exactly what this issne is. The gentlemen 
say that they want to amend this proposition. Driven from the 
ground that they have not been given reasonable opportunity 
for debate, when we give them seven times as much as they 
asked and got when they were passing the proposition the 
other way, they say, “ You give us no opportunity to amend.” 
The only amendment suggested here was that we might arbi- 
trate the meaning of the treaties, and if the arbitration re- 
sulted favorably to the contention that we were entitled to 
make the discrimination in favor of American ships, we could 
authorize the President to thereupon lower the rates, I want 
to ask the gentlemen if they could not put that proposition, 
and every other one suggested, hinted at, or even whispered on 
the floor, into the motion to recommit, for which the rule 
provides. [Applause.] 

If they can get a majority, they can put it into instantaneous 
effect as an amendment to the bill, and they know it. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] said just now that if 
the previous amendment were voted down, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson], chairman of the committee reporting 
this measure, could demand the previous question at any time, 
and if a majority of the House sustained him there would be no 
“gag” law. That is what we are doing. The previous question 
is not to be ordered unless a majority of the House so declares. 
The principle is exactly the same; there is no difference be- 
tween the two propositions. Neither by a special rule or a gen- 
eral rule can any man in this House accomplish anything of this 
kind that a majority of the Members do not assent to. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to the fact that 
when the Sixty-second Congress was organized, the first Demo- 
cratic Congress we had had in 16 years, to which the gentleman 
from Missouri alluded in his statement last night, its first act 
after electing its officers was to adopt the rules. What were 
those rules? There were 49 rules, two with 57 subsections each, 
and yet on the 5th day of April, 1911, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] offered a resolution which provided what? It pro- 
vided that all of these rules-should be voted on en bloc after 
four hours’ debate, and that the minority should be allowed to 
offer only one substitute proposition and “ without intervening 
motion or delay, or anything else except offering one substitute, 
the previous question should be ordered on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas.” 

Two hours’ debate on a side; the distinguished Speaker of 
this House participated in all the conferences on that ques- 
tion; why did he not then raise his voice in indignant pro- 
test about the gag rule against which he now declaims? Not 
only that, but the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] voted with us on that proposition, voting “yea” on 
the record yote, in favor of the order proposed by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

Now let me show you what the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said about this action on the rules at 
that time, so that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
may remember the opinion his ally of to-day had of him then. 
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On April 5, 1911, the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. LEN. 
noor] said: 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the proposed rules are, in the main, an improve. 


ment over the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, but they fall far short 
of what should be embodied in the rules governing this body. For a 
number of years there has been upon this side of the House a little 
grow of Republicans called “ ins ts,” who have been fighting for 
reedom in this House—freedom of debate, freedom of amendment— 
and during those many contests they have had almost the unanimous 
support of the Democratic minority. What is the situation before us 
t y? You have adopted a resolution as drastic in effect; as sub- 
versive of freedom in this House, as any resolution that has ever been 
adopted in the House of Representatives. 

Now, during the time that that “outrage” was being perpe- 
trated the Speaker did not once raise his voice in indignant 
protest, but assented to the special order, and the gentle- 
man from Alabama yoted for it. I leave it to the gentleman 
5 Wisconsin ‘to-day as to what he thinks of their conduct 

en. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Democratic Members of this 
body, and to all men who put national honor aboye petty party 
advantage, and who would scorn to seek a petty party adyan- 
tage on such a question as this, to rally to our great President, 
to rally to our rights on the floor of the House, yote up the 
previous question, and let us give the House a fair considera- 
tion of this bill, [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the previous 
agreement, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves the previ- 
ous question. 

Mr. MANN, 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the Clerk begins to call the 
roll, I ask the Chair to call attention to the rule of the House 
which prohibits Members during the calling of the roll appearing 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The rule, which is frequently violated 
through inadvertence, is that during the calling of the roll no 
Member, and no one except the officers of the House, shall dis- 
turb the proceedings at the desk. The Chair hopes that dur- 
ing this call there will be quiet, so that no mistakes will be 
made. Unless there be quiet, then to-morrow a number of 
Members will be rising to correct the Recorp, The Clerk will 
call the roll.. Those in favor of ordering the previous question 
will, when their names are called, answer “aye” and those 
opposed no.“ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 208, nays 177, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 45, as follows: 


On that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 


Abercrombie 
Adair 


Adamson 
ARANGE 


u 

Humphreys, Miss. 

Fonnsos, K 
Bartholdt ohnson, Rx. 
Bartlett Johnson, S. C. 

Evans Keatin 

Kennedy, Conn. 

Kettner 

Key, Ohio 

Kinkead, N.J. 


Stephens, Miss. 


Byrns, Tenn, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Steph Tex. 


Callaway 

Candler, Miss. MeCoy 
tor MeGillicuddy 

McKellar 


au 
Vollmer 
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Wilson, Fla. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 


Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 


Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 


NAYS—117. 


3 2 Follette 
Anthony “ 


Austin 
Avis 
Barchfeld 


Fess 

Finley 

Fitzgerald 

Frear 

French 

Good 

Gorman 

Goulden 

Graham, III. 

Graham, Pa. 
reen, Iowa 

Greene, Mass, 

Greene, Vt. 

Griest 

Griffin 

Guernsey 

Hamilton, Mich. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 

Harrison 


Hawley Stafford 
Hayes 


Stephens, Cal, 

Helgesen Stone. 
Helm Sutherland 
Hinds Switzer 
Hinebaugh Taylor, Ark, 
Howell Taylor, Colo. 
reas Morin Temple 
7 v. Wash. Thomas 

goe 


Thomson, III. 
Johnson, Utah Towner 
Johnson, Wash, Treadway 
Jones 


Underwood 
Vare 
Volstead 


Plumley 


gue 
McAndrews 
McDermott 
McGuire, Okla, 
McLaughlin 


O'Leary 
O'Shaunessy 
Paige, Mass. 


Kirkpatrick The Speaker 


Esch 

Fairchild Knowland, J. R. 
Falconer Kreider 

Farr Lafferty 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Hangen Kitchin 
NOT VOTING—45. 
McClellan 
Martin 


Goldfogle 


Shackleford 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Talbott, Md. 
‘Tavenner 


Willis 
Reilly, Conn. Wilson, N. Y. 
Richardson 
Riordan 


Roberts, Nev. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McCretran with Mr. Ronerrs of Nevada. 

Mr. Otori with Mr. WALLIN. 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Burnett with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Tayror of Alabama with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

Mr. GoLDFOGLE with Mr. MARTIN, 

Mr, SHACKLEFORD with Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 

On the vote: 

Mr, Crisp (for previous question) with Mr. Tavenner (against), 

Mr. Liyturcum (for previous question) with Mr. WILLIS 
(against). 

Mr. HEFLIN (for previous question) with Mr. HAUGEN (against). 

Mr. Grass (for previous question) with Mr. Krrenix (against). 

Mr. Tarsorr of Maryland (for previous question) with Mr. 
Arney (against). 

Mr. WIIsoN of New York (for previous question) with Mr. 
Mxnnrrr (against), 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (for the previous question) 
with Mr. Merz (against). 

Mr. Moon (for previous question) with Mr. CLARK of Florida 


(against). 

Mr. Kent (for previous question) with Mr. Forpnry (against). 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Grass, voted? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Grass. I wish to with- 
draw my vote of “no” and answer “ present.” 

cae name of Mr. Krreuix was called, and he answered 
44 Sent.“ 


1914. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Clank of Missouri, and he 
answered “ No.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 200, nays 173, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 56, as follows: 


YEAS—200, 
Abercrombie Dershem Holiand Rothermel 
Adair Dickinson Houston Rouse 
Adamson Dies Howard Rubey 
Alexander Dixon Hughes Ga, Rucker 
en Dònovan ussell 
Ashbrook Doolittle Humphreys, Miss. Sabath 
Aswell Doughton Johnson, Ky. Saunders 
Baker gle Johnson, S. C. Scully 
Baltz eatin, Seldomridge 
Barkley h Ken , Conn, phar 
Barnha Estopinal tner herley 
Bartholdt Key, Ohio Sims 
Be Fern Rep Bi 
ric rgusson onop ayden 
es Ferris ro Small 
Beall, Tex. Fields Ga Smith, Tex. 
Beil, Ga. FitzHenry er Eper 
Booher a Lever Stanley 
Borchers Floyd, Ark. Levy Stedman 
Borland Foster Lewis, Md. Steenerson 
Bowdle Fowler eb Stephens, Miss. 
k ncis Lloyd Stephens, Nebr, 
Brown, N. Y. Gallagher Stephens, Tex. 
Browne, Wis. ard Loft tevens, n. 
Buchanan, III. Gardner Lonergan Stevens, N. H. 
Bul Garner pe Stout 
Bur; Garrett, Tenn, McGillicuddy Stringer 
Burke, Wis. Garrett, Tex. McKellar Sumners 
Byrns, Tenn, rge McKenzie art 
Callaway Madden Talcott, N. Y, 
Cantor Gillett Maguire, Nebr. Taylor, N. 
Cantrill Gilmore Montague Ten Eyck 
Carlin Gittins orrison Thacher 
Carr Godwin, N. C. Moss, Ind. Townsend 
Carter Neeley, Kans, Tribble 
Casey Gordon "Brien Tuttle 
8 Grey Padgett 3 
an adge aughan 
Cla 5 G r Page, N. C. Vollmer 
Clayton er Walker 
Cline Hamlin Park Walsh 
Coady Hardwick Peters, Mass, Watkins 
Collier Hardy Peterson Watson 
Connelly, Kans, Post Webb 
Connolly, Iowa Hay Pou Whal 
Covington Hayden Suin Whitacre 
Cox Helvering ey White 
Crosser Henr, Rauch Wilson, Fla, 
Decker Hensley Rayburn Witherspoon 
Dent Hill Young, Tex. 
NAYS—173, 
Alken Edmonds Keister Murray, Mass. 
Anderson der Kelley, Mich, Murray, Okla, 
Anthony Fairchild Kelly, Pa. elson 
Austin alconer Kennedy, Iowa Nolan, J. I. 
Avis Farr Kennedy, R. I. orton 
Barchfeld Fess ess, Pa. O'Leary 
Barton Finley del O’Shaunessy 
Bell, Cal. Fitzgerald Kinkaid, Nebr. Paice, 
Britten Frear Kirkpatrick Parker 
Brockson French Knowland, J.R. Patten, N. Y. 
roussard Good Kreider layne 
Browning Gorman Lafe Peters, Me, 
Bruckner Goulden La Follette he 
Bryan Graham, III. Langham Platt 
Butler Graham, Pa, Langley Plumley 
Calder Green, Iowa Lee, Powers 
Campbell Greene, Mass, Lenroot Prouty 
Caraway Greene, Vt. Lewis, Pa, Ra. e 
Carew Griest Lindbergh er 
8 Griffin dguis Roberts, Mass, 
Chandler, N. Y. Guernsey gue ogers 
Conry Hamilton, Mich, McAndrews Rupley 
C r H ton, N. L. McDermott Scott 
Cramton Hammonå cGuire, Okla. lis 
Curry n McLaughlin Sherwood 
le Hawley MacDonald Shreve 
Davenport es Mahan nott 
Davis Helgesen Maher Slemp : 
Deltrick Helm ann Sloan 
Difenderfer Hinds apes Smith, Idaho 
Dillon Hinebaugh Mitchell Smith, J. M. C. 
Donohoe Howell ondell Smith, Minn, 
Dooling Hullings Moore Smith, Saml. W. 
Eoen 33 Wash. Morgas, La, 5 
eo goe o hens, Cal. 
mn Johnson, Utah Moria” —.— 
Dupré Johnson, Wash. Moss, W. Va. Sutherland 
r Jones re tzer 


Taylor, Colo. 


the reading of the bill? 


ie r e 
nderwoo: 0 er 
Thompson, Okla. Vare Winslow abi ti 
omson, Volstead Woodruff 
‘Towner Walters Woods 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Goldfogle Haugen Kitchin Weaver 
NOT VOTING—56. 

Ainey Crisp Linthicum Reilly, Wis. 
Ansberry Cullop McClellan Richardson 
Bailey Danforth Manahan Riordan 
Blackmon Fordney Nev. 
Brown, W. Va. Glass Merritt Shackleford 

r ugh Goodwin, Ark, Metz Smith, 
Buchanan, Tex. eflin Miller Smith, N. Y. 
Burke, Pa. Hobson Moon bott, 
Burke, S. Dak. Hoxworth Neely, W. Va. Tavenner 
Burnett Hughes, W. Va. O'Hair Taylor, Ala. 
Byrnes, S. C. Jacoway Oldfield Taylor, Ark, 
Candler, Miss. Kent Patton, Pa. Wallin 
Clark, Fla. Korbl Porter Willis 
Copley L e Reilly, Conn. Wilson, N. T. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Moon (for the rule) with Mr. CLARK of Florida (against). 

Mr. Lintuicum (for the rule) with Mr. WIIIIS (against). 

Mr. Crisp (for the rule) with Mr. Tavenner (against). 

Mr. Kent (for the rule) with Mr. Forpnry (against). 

Mr. HErLIN (for the rule) with Mr. Haucen (against). 

Mr. Grass (for the rule) with Mr. Kironmy (against). 

Mr. Weaver (for the rule) with Mr. L'ExcLe (against). 

Mr. Tatzorr of Maryland (for the rule) with Mr. AINEY 
(against). 

t Mr. kimis of New York (for the rule). with Mr. MERRITT 
against). 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (for the rule) with Mr. METZ 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas with Mr. DANFORTH, 

Mr. CAN DER of Mississippi with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. McCretran with Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 

Mr. MANAHAN. I was outside. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, did Mr. Grass, of Virginia, 
vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. KITCEHIN. I voted “no.” I desire to change my vote to 
“ present.” 

The name of Mr, Kircurn was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Mr. Speaker, is Mr, MARTIN, of South 
Dakota, recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is not. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. As on the previous vote I am paired with 
Mr. Martin, and therefore I can not vote, and desire to be re- 
corded as “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Gorbrockz was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening? 

Mr. BAILEY. I was out in the lobby here. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. L'’ENGLE. If he were 
present, he would vote “no.” I desire to withdraw my vote of 
“aye” and answer present.“ 

The name of Mr, WEAVER was called, and he answered“ Pres- 
ent.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was called, and he an- 
swered “No.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


PANAMA TOLLS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I should think the Clerk would 
read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 10 hours. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill should be read, I sup- 
pose, unless the reading is dispensed with. It is a short one, 
and perhaps we had better have it read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to dispense with 
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Mr. ADAMSON. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for the 


Let the Clerk rend it; it is short. 


opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal 
and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 1912. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence in section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, 
and operation of the Pens Canal, and the sanitation and government 
of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, which reads as follows: 
“ No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 2. That the third sentence of the third paragraph of said sec- 
tion of said act be so amended as to read as follows: When based 
upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce the tolls shall not 
exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, nor be less than 75 cents per net 
registered ton, subject, however, to the provisions of article 19 of the 
convention between the United States and the Republic of Panama, en- 
tered into November 18, 1903.” 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions desire that I yield to them in order to make a proposition 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, it will be taken out of the 
time of the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I can not do it. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Stas] 45 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I hope to discuss this bill in a dis- 
passionate manner, and do not desire to gain any votes if we 
can not convince the judgment of reasonable, fair-minded men 
that we are right. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest belief that considerations of 
national honor and good faith demand the speedy consideration 
and passage of this bill, and that the Panama Canal shall 
remain for all time open to the vessels of commerce of all na- 
tions on terms of entire equality, and that such vessels of com- 
merce owned by citizens of the United States were intended to 
receive no preferential treatment, and that any variation from 
this construction of the treaty of 1901 is a plain violation of 
both the letter and spirit of that treaty. 

A treaty is simply a contract or agreement between nations 
as between private individuals, and the intention of the parties 
to the contract is the true rule of construction. In the present 
contention as to the Hay-Pauncefote and Panama treaties the 
contracting parties, as it were, are both living and subscribing 
witnesses are not all dead, and the events leading to the making 
of these treaties are so recent as to remain fresh in the minds 
of all men. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made at our solicitation in 
order to enable us to construct an isthmian canal ourselves, 
directly, or by way of aiding a corporation or private company 
to construct and operate same. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time of making the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
we did not own or exercise sovereignty over one square foot of 
land in Central America, nor did we at that time contemplate 
the ownership or the exercise of sovereignty over one square 
inch of territory in any country through which a transisthmian 
canal could be constructed. But to show conclusively that we 
had no purpose of any other than “equal treatment” for the 
vessels of all nations, even if we should ever at any time be- 
come the sovereign of the country through which the canal 
might be constructed, it was specifically provided in the treaty 
that no change of sovereignty of the country through which the 
canal might be constructed should alter or change the terms of 
the treaty. When a change of sovereignty in part did come 
about by which the negotiating of the Panama treaty became 
necessary, almost on the same day that the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was concluded, when no doubt could exist between the 
Governments of the United States and the newborn Republic of 
Panama as to the meaning and application of the terms and 
stipulations of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it was made subject 
to all the provisions and conditions of that treaty. 

Whether it was wise or unwise to have made these treaties, 
or any one of them, is a question that does not ariss in this con- 
troversy. The only question to be considered is, Did we make 
these contracts; and if so, what are our obligations under them? 

If Great Britain knew that we did not intend that our coast- 
wise shipping was to be included in and covered by the “ equal 
treatment” provision of the treaty, and did not complain at 
the time, she would now be estopped from contending other- 
wise; but, on the other hand, if we had reason to believe that 
England understood the terms “all nations” to include the 
United States and its citizens, and we did not disclose to her 
that in case we became sovereign over the country through 
which the canal should be constructed that vessels owned by 
citizens of the United States should be free from toll charges 
for use of the canal, we can not now in good faith insist on 
such a construction of the treaty. à 
> Mr. Speaker, to my mind it is inconceivable that if those en- 
gaged in the coastwise shipping of the United States at the time 


the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated understood that their 
ships were not included in the “equal treatment” terms of the 
treaty and were not subject to toll charges by reason of that 
provision, that they remained silent for more than nine years. 

The very fact that the coastwise shipping interests of the 
country made no claim of this kind pending the negotiation of 
the treaty, or subsequent thereto, is the highest circumstantial 
evidence that they did not so understand the terms of the 
treaty themselves. But it is still more remarkable that upon the 
negotiation of the treaty with Panama, by which the United 
States, for the purposes of construction and operation of the 
canal, became the sovereign of the Canal Zone territory, that our 
domestic shipping interests did not immediately proclaim to the 
world that by the terms of the Panama treaty preferential treat- 
ment was accorded them in the adjustment of toll charges. But, 
so far as I now recall, I never heard that any such claim was 
being made by our coastwise shipowners until Congress under- 
took to provide for the civil government of the canal and fix the 
tolls to be paid by vessels passing through it. 

It seems to me that it would be highly dishonorable on 
our part to contend for a construction of the treaty which, 
if contended for at the time, would have prevented the mak- 
ing of the treaty, nor do I think that we, in honor and good 
conscience, haye any rights under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
that England would not have had had she constructed the 
canal under that treaty instead of ourselyes. Now, does it 
stand to reason that if England was in our shoes that we would 
admit that the terms of that treaty would permit England to 
send the vessels of its citizens through the canal free of charge 
whenever engaged in commerce exclusively between Great Brit- 
ain and her numerous colonies, while demanding a toll charge 
for all vessels of citizens of the United States engaged in the 
coastwise traffic? Why should not nations as well as individuals 
be governed by the Golden Rule? But, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let it be admitted that under the terms of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty we can pass our coastwise vessels through the canal 
without charge; would it not be a foolish and unwise policy for 
us to do so in the face of the charge and belief by all other 
nations of the world that such action was unfair and discrimina- 
tory as to all other users of the canal? How are we to build up 
our foreign trade if we at the same time so demean ourselves 
toward them as to give them just cause to complain that we 
are a selfish and greedy nation; that we are a driver of hard 
bargains; that we are narrow, illiberal, and picayunish? Much 
of the foreign commerce of the world is so situated as to make 
the Suez and the Panama Canals competitors. Now, why 
should we give our own monopolistic coastwise shipping a free 
service through the canal over the protests of all other nations 
when no such a course is pursued with reference to the Suez 
Canal, the policy of which is largely dominated by Great Brit- 
ain, and especially when our treaty provides that the rules of 
the Suez Canal, as to conditions and charges of traffic, shall be 
the rules of the Panama Canal? Does it not stand to reason 
that in such portions of the world where other nations may use 
either of these canals that they will prefer Suez to Panama? 

Mr. Speaker, there is a much greater portion of the commerce 
of the world that by reason of natural conditions on equal toll 
charge and equal treatment will go through the Suez Canal; 
but with the discriminating, unjust, and preferential treatment 
shown by the United States to the owners of vessels in the 
coastwise trade, will it not tend to cause the nations of the 
world to prefer the Suez Canal to even a greater degree than 
they otherwise would? 

I can not bring myself to any other conclusion than that 
our policy is shortsighted and on the whole very injurious to 
our country in its efforts to build up our foreign commerce. 
Even though there should be no question as to our right under 
the treaty to pursue such a course, a legal right to do a moral 
wrong does not make it wise to do cuch a wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, is it reasonable to suppose that the great masses 
of the people are going to believe that the President of the 
United States, who has direct charge of the enforcement of all 
our treaties with foreign countries, is going to surrender the 
rights of the American people, whose trusted representative 
he is, by accepting an erroneous construction of a treaty 
upon the unwarranted demand of any one or of all foreign 
nations? Would not any President this country has ever had 
or ever will have hesitate long before being guilty of such 
cowardly and treasonable conduct toward the citizens of his 
own country? And yet such is the charge that is being made 
every day against President Wilson, and it is humiliating and 
mortifying to know that members of his own party are guilty 
of making this charge. For one, I do not believe it, and if I 
did I would feel that I was a moral coward if I did not imme- 
diately ask for his impeachment by the House of Representa- 
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tives. If our President is as bad a man as these charges would 
make him, no self-respecting Member of the House so believing 
can ever again cross the threshold of the White House even to 
pay his respects to the present President of the United States, 
for certainly, Mr. Speaker, no man worthy of a seat in this 
House could have any respect for President Wilson while enter- 
taining such an opinion of him. 

The perpetuity of our institutions depends upon the confidence 
in and respect for the agencies of our Government, selected by 
the people to do their will, and whenever the people of the 
United States lose confidence in the honor and integrity of pub- 
lic officials our form of government will be immediately abol- 
ished. 

Mr. Speaker, it is being charged and stoutly maintained that 
to pass this bill is to yiolate the Democratic platform of 1912— 
exempting American ships engaged in coastwise trade from 
the payment of canal tolis. That such a paragraph appears in 
the platform all must admit. This paragraph is part of the 
declaration of the party as to its position on the proper method 
of building up an American merchant marine. The major 
premise or Jeading and dominating paragraph with regard to 
the merchant marine is as follows: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister republics of the South, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the public treasury, 

So it must appear that it is impossible to carry out the pur- 
poses of the exemption paragraph without rendering nugatory 
the dominating and controlling preceding part of the platform— 
prohibiting the use of bounties or subsidies from the Public 
Treasury for the fostering of a merchant marine. In con- 
struing an instrument every part of it must be considered, and 
especially with regard to conflicting clauses or paragraphs in 
the same instrument, and in all such cases the entire context 
of the instrument must be examined and a fair and reasonable 
construction placed upon every paragraph, as the same may 
or may not agree with the entire instrument, and especially so 
with reference to the context bearing upon a special subject 
matter of the instrument in which the conflicting paragraphs 
are found. The toll-exemption provision is a minor paragraph 
of that part of the platform giving expression to the Demo- 
cratic position as to the means to be used in building up our 
merchant marine, and the exemption paragraph being subse- 
quent to the major or controlling paragraph can not be accepted 
as of greater weight or as of equal weight with the major or 
controlling paragraph by which every subsequent provision in 
the platform must be determined. 

In aid of arriving at a proper construction of the exemption 
paragraph much light is shed upon the question under consid- 
eration by reference to the party's position on the subject of a 
merchant marine in the platforms of 1904 and 1908. In the 
platform of 1904 we find the following paragraph: 

We favor the upbuilding of a merchant marine, without new or addl- 
tional burdens upon the people and without bounties from the Treasury. 

In the platform of 1908, upon the merchant marine we find 
the following plank: 

We believe in the upbullding of the American merchant marine with- 
out new or additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the Public Treasury. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in construing the exemption clause by the 
Democratic platforms of 1904 and 1908, as well as 1912, we 
find that any attempt to build up the merchant marine by im- 
posing new or additional burdens upon the people or by the use 
of bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury is positively, 
unequivocally, and absolutely prohibited. Therefore, if the 
toll-exemption clause adds to the burdens of the people, it is 
specifically in violation of the platform in which it is found, 
as well as the two preceding platforms which I have just read. 
The maintenance and upkeep of the canal, and the operation of 
the same, must either be paid for out of the Public Treasury or 
collected in the way of tolls from those who use the canal. 
There is no sort of contention that any toll charges that will 
not be prohibitive on all vessels going through the canal, in- 
cluding those in the coastwise trade, will afford a sufficient 
fund to pay the current expenses and charges incident to the 
maintenance and operation of the canal, its sanitation, and 
defense for many years to come, and that there will necessarily 
fall upon the people a burden to the extent of the deficit that 
will be required for the purposes just expressed in the way of 
public taxation, which burden is entirely new, and will be 
largely augmented if this bill is not passed. 

Therefore the free-tolls paragraph as to American coastwise 
shipping can not be put into practice without being in direct 
conflict with the prohibitions and inhibitions specifically pro- 
vided for in our three last national platforms. It seems to 


me, Mr. Speaker, that there can not be a particle of doubt 
that the free-tolls clause found in the platform of 1912 is in 
direct conflict with and renders nugatory the preceding specific 
limitations upon the methods to be used in building up a mer- 
chant marine in our present and two preceding platforms. 

But, Mr. Speaker, who is to decide as to the proper construc- 
tion of apparently conflicting paragraphs of our party plat- 
form? As to the construction and meaning of our national 
platform, the President of the United States is the court of 
last resort, and his decision on such questions is final and unre- 
viewable, and in this sense is infallible. No other position is. 
tenable. 

If every member of a political party is at liberty for himself 
and of himself to determine what each clause or paragraph of 
a platform means, with no higher authority to pass on the cor- 
rectness of his views, what is a platform worth? Who is the 
highest political authority to whom an appeal can be taken 
until another national convention meets and a new platform is 
adopted? The President of the United States is now the highest 
authority upon his party platform's construction, however 
much he may be mistaken in his construction. Many of you 
believe the Supreme Court of the United States has been mis- 
taken, and that the supreme courts of your own States have 
been ‘mistaken. But the law-abiding citizens of all countries 
obey and comply with the law as determined by their respective 
supreme courts. That court may consist, possibly, of a single 
man, On questions of party doctrine our President is supreme, 
being the court of last resort; and if we have a right to turn 
him down, we may refuse to obey the laws of the State or 
Nation as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States if we differ with the court. 

Now, does anybody believe that the President of the United 
States has not as much interest in the proper construction of our 
platform as any other living man? He is charged in part with 
responsibility for legislation to carry it out in the interest of 
the whole country, and yet gentlemen are heard to say that we 
are surrendering to a foreign country, and that we are repudi- 
ating a plank in the platform in doing so. 

Why this contention? Why this determination to destroy 
this administration by appealing to prejudiced political interest? 
On the other side are two political leaders, one in charge of the 
standpat Republican Party and its interests, and the other in 
2 of an offshoot of that party known as the Progressive 

rty. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. In view of the statement which you 
made, that all of the nations of the earth are against the free 
passage of these American coastwise vessels, I would like to 
inquire if that is a formal protest? 

Mr. SIMS. Who are the parties to the treaty? Why ask a 
question which means to haggle over terms? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Suit yourself. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean this in all good feeling. The gentleman 
knows that nothing personal is meant. It has been contended 
that this matter should go to The Hague. Everyone knows 
now the construction that we place upon the treaty. Almost 
every man who has written a word in opposition to tolls has 
claimed that The Hague court could have no jurisdiction. They 
contend that a question of national honor can not be submitted 
to the court, but some of our opponents are beginning to think 
that the right is on our side and are willing to go to The Hague 
court. 

How was this illegitimate free-tolls plank born? Who is its 
father? How did it get in there? Show me a single State that 
sent delegates to that convention that gave any instruction as to 
this question one way or another. State conventions were as 
silent as the grave. Not a particle of discussion was had before 
the national convention. I venture to say there were not 50 
delegates in the national convertion who knew it was in there 
or that it was contemplated to have such a plank in our plat- 
form. It was no more in response to the demand of the people 
of ey several States than it was to the demands of England 
herse 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. For a moment; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Did not your Secretary of 
State prepare that plank in the platform, and was he not re- 
sponsible for its going into the platform? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know whether he was or not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And has he not repudi- 
ated it now? - - 

Mr. SIMS. I do not care one penny as to that. If he did a 
th ng the people had not authorized to be done, it was null and 
yo. ~ 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Can the gentleman point 
out the planks in the platform that are not bastard planks, 
according to his definition? 

Mr. SIMS. A fair, brown-haired, blue-eyed woman may be 
lawfully married to a fair, blond-haired, blue-eyed man, and 
should a child born to them be black and kinky-headed, under 
the laws it would be legitimate having been born in lawful wed- 
lock, but every layman would know it was illegitimate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is not the Secretary of 
State the father of it? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know, nor do I care, who the father was, 
but I do know it is not of Democratic blood. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen must not sit in their seats 
and interrupt a Member who has the floor without permission. 
It is against the rules and in bad form. 

Mr. SIMS. In whose interest was this done? The coastwise 
shipowners, who are largely the railroads on both coasts, but 
more especially on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, are the only 
beneficiaries. 

In the same act we provided that no railroad company could 
operate a ship or vessel anywhere on any waterway in compe- 
tition with itself. The railroads were given until July 1, 1914, 
to make application to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of showing that the vessels owned by them 
were not competing with themselyes. I wrote to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to let me know how many applications 
there were and by what railroads they were made and the num- 
ber of vessels owned by each road so applying. The reply 
covers about 15 pages. It is too long to read, but it practically 
covers our entire coastwise shipping interests. I will file same 
as an appendix to my remarks. And, strange to say, there are 
Members of this House who are willing to wreck this adminis- 
tration 

Mr. KINDEL. Are you going to put that report into the 
RECORD? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; it will be in the Recorp. You propose to 
wreck this administration with a program of antitrust legislation 
not yet carried out. The report made recently by Judge 
ALEXANDER, Of this House, one of the ablest and best men in it, 
chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, shows that 94 per cent of all the Atlantic and Gulf 
coastwise shipping is owned directly by railroads or shipping 
combinations. No one will controvert the truth of that report. 
Will you stand by a plank in the platform that violates every 
other principle in it, to the end that you may aid the railroads 
to further operate and control shipping facilities through the 
canal free? True, the transcontinental railroads can not oper- 
ate ships through the canal in competition with themselves, 

But there is not a railroad in the United States not doing a 
transcontinental business that is not at liberty to use that canal. 
We will tax the people, yes, tax the widow and the orphan to 
furnish a $400,000,000 free-service facility to the railroads, and 
then have the cheek to claim that we are urging this legislation 
in the interest of the Canadian Pacific and other transconti- 
nental railroads. 

I will tell you whose interest you are serving, whether you 
do it with or without knowledge on your part. When the 
canal bill was being considered I put the test to gentlemen in 
this House who were crying out transcontinental railroads, and 
they ran away from it like scared rabbits. I proposed to per- 
mit foreign vessels to enter the coast-to-coast business through 
the canal upon the payment of tolls; but no, never. We are 
not attacking any coastwise shipping. They can continue to 
go around the Horn, as they have always done. It is to their 
material and monetary interest to go through the canal, even 
on payment of the tolls charged, and thus save the expense of 
sailing 8,000 miles around the Horn. Why should we tax our 
people to pay for construction, upkeep, and operation for the 
benefit of coastwise ships? Why did we not give the coastwise 
vessels the free use of the Panama Railroad? It has been owned 
for nine years by the United States Government. The recipients 
of special privilege in this country seem to be so infatuated 
with the benefits of legislation that upon every opportunity they 
clamor for it on the slightest pretext. I offered the amendment 
just referred to, providing that foreign ships should be permitted 
- to do a coast-to-coast business through the canal, paying the 
tolls. That legislation would add to the income of the canal 
and give the transcontinental railroads real competition. 

I made a 20-minute speech in this House in favor of that 
amendment when the bill was pending, and how many votes do 
you think I got for it? Forty-four. A number of them came 
from the Republican side. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
STEENERSON J and others voted for it. I did hot get more than 25 
Demecratic votes for that amendment, which would have given 
real competition to the transcontinental railroads and also to 
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our Atlantic and Gulf coast railroad-owned ships. I introduced 
the amendment afterwards as a bill, and it was first referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and by the 
Speaker rereferred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Why do you not advocate its passage if you want to 
give the transcontinental railroads real competition? No, It is 
a subsidy to the railroads on the Atlantic and Gulf coast country 
that you stand for. They can send now all the ships they have 
or may hereafter acquire, unless this bill passes, through the 
canal free of tolls. There is nothing to hinder the Steel Trust 
from putting in a line of ships of its own. There is nothing to 
hinder the Standard Oil Co. from putting a line of ships through 
the canal free of expenses as to canal charges. There is nothing 
to hinder the Beef Trust from putting in a line of ships. None 
of them would be operating in competition with themselves. 

Then why prate about our doing something in the interest of 
Great Britain? It is a fact that Great Britain has more for- 
eign shipping than we, but we have more coastwise shipping 
than any country on earth. Does any man contend that the 
declarations in our party platforms from time to time, in favor 
of building up our merchant marine, refer to the coastwise 
trade? No. That trade is already protected by a monopoly 
of the entire trade, and the different companies do not even 
make the same ports. 

Who are you going to stand by? Are you going to stand by 
the common people, who pay the taxes; by our President, who 
will not stultify himself by favoring a plank in the platform 
that was put in stealthily in the interest of an existing statu- 
tory monopoly, and the only one in the United States? Why did 
you not help me pass my amendment to give foreign vessels the 
opportunity to use the canal in the coastwise trade when going 
from coast to coast? Under my amendment they would not 
touch at any intercoastal point. 

Oh, my friends who are so wrought up in the interest of the 
farmer, our foreign shipping has no free-toll subsidy. Our for- 
eign shipping must pay to pass through the canal. A ship on 
the Atlantic coast, going through the canal south to the nitrate 
beds of Chili to bring back fertilizer materials for the farmers 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, must bear 
the full toll charge, thereby adding to the expense of the fer- 
tilizer, it being a raw material. Yet I hear these gentlemen 
Say they are in favor of the farmer, when the law as it now 
stands discriminates in its operation against the interests of 
those for whose interests they profess to be so much concerned. 

Why all this outery about the interests of Great Britain? 
The United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia take and pay for 
over $1,000,000,000 of our annual exports, while we take from 
them a little over $400,000,000 of imports, thus leaving a net 
balance of trade in our favor with those three British countries 
of more than $628,000,000; but with all the rest of the world 
our trade balance is less than $100,000,000. We are expending 
much money in many other countries in trying to introduce our 
goods and thus increase our trade with them, with not the 
slightest possibility of ever having with all the world besides a 
trade balance equal to that we now have with Great Britain, 
While this is true, gentlemen here undertake, by prejudice 
against England, to control votes upon this tolls question by 
saying we are surrendering to the demands of Great Britain. 

Did you ever think that it can never hurt any people or any 
man or any individual to do the honest, straight, square thing 
without constraint or compulsion? A demand to speak the truth 
can hurt no man who would speak it otherwise. We should 
never have given cause for British demands. Oh, they say, this 
is a domestic waterway. How domestic? We are to-day the 
lessees of the Canal Zone. We have to permit the Republic of 
Panama to carry its traffic through the canal free and pay it 
$250,000 a year rent for all time to come. Is there any port in 
the United States for which we pay a rental to a foreign coun- 
try? Can a tenant deny the title of the landlord from whom 
he rents? We are, as it were, nothing but tenants. We are 
sovereign only as to canal purposes in the Canal Zone. As it 
were, a restricted limited sovereignty. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMS. We are simply tenants of a foreign landlord, and 
a little landlord at that, of our own creation, to whom we pay 
rent. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman mean to convey the im- 
pression that, legally speaking, we are not the owners of the 
Canal Zone and are mere lessees at the pleasure of the Republic 
of Panama? 
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Mr. SIMS. Why should we pay rent? 
Mr. HOWARD. I understand that is a bonus. 
Mr. SIMS. It is in form and in reality a rental, both in law 
and in morals. 

Mr. HOWARD. We paid them so many million dollars cash, 
did we not? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and $250,000 per annum for all time to 
come. 

Mr. HOWARD. We are to pay them $250,000 per annum in 
perpetuity? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; we have got to pay it as long as we keep 
the property. Now let me put a question to the gentleman. 
How did we get that country? Colombia claims to-day that our 
Panama treaty is a fraud. Therefore it involves a question of 
our honor. 

Mr. HOWARD rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me get through with my statement. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp]? 

Mr. SIMS. Not just now, Mr. Speaker. Now, suppose we 
should cease to pay that rent, and the Republic of Panama 
should demand it, and we should say, “ We do not owe it to you. 
You are not a legitimate government; you are of right not 
sovereign of the Canal Zone. Colombia has never, in morals, 
parted with her Province, and we will not pay you this rent any 
longer.” If Panama should say, “Let us submit it to arbitra- 
tion, to The Hague court,” and we should say, No; it affects 
our honor. We can not submit a question involving our honor 
to arbitration.” That is the position some take as to tolls 
arbitration, 

I can not justify myself in committing a moral wrong by a 
mere technical, strained construction of an agreement to which 
I am a party. Shall Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, live up to his oath of office, or live up to a construction 
put upon a paragraph in the platform which every honest, fair- 
minded man, not affected by a special interest, admits is a 
subsidy? ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr, SIMS. No; not now. Secretary Knox said it was a 
subsidy. But here is a document that settles it; that is, if any- 
thing can be settled when a special interest is involved. Here is 
a study of this question which, in compliance with a request of 
Senator O’GorMAN, was made a Senate document—Senate 
Document No. 19, Sixty-third Congress, first session, A Study 
of the Tolls Question, by George C. Butte, M. A. Listen to 
what he says. You free-toll men must accept what your learned 
advocates say about it. In speaking of this matter he says: 


In the present controversy between Great Britain and the United 
States it is an important fact that the construction placed by Great 
Britain upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, if recognized, will result in 


an unquestionable and an unmixed national profit to Great Britain. On 
the other hand, it is debatable whether the legislation of the United 
States, which is called in question, will be a national benefit to the 
United States. This legislation ge wie in its features exempting 
American vessels from paying canal tolls—is a departure from a long- 
standing policy in the United States es epee the ting of subsidies, 
8 as is well known, it was stubbornly opposed by a large faction in 
ongress. 


Great Britain has decidedly more to gain by the controversy than the 


United States has to lose. In fact, voices are not wanting both in and 
out of Congress demanding the repeal of the subsidy in view of this very 
inequality of the interests at stake. 

Gentlemen who are standing for this free-toll policy admit 
that it is a departure from our long-standing policy in opposi- 
tion to a subsidy. Stand up like men and admit you are sub- 
sidists. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, I will stand up. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, you do not have to stand up. Everybody 
knows you are one. [Laughter.} Everybody knows where the 
gentleman from Washington stands. 

Now, you southern people that are interested in forest prod- 
ucts, that are interested in the value of lumber on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, if you give the Lumber Trust, the Weyer- 
haeuser interests of the West free passage through that canal, 
lumber on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts will go down from $3 to 
$5 a thousand. It will affect the price of lumber back from the 
eoast for 500 miles. Yet gentlemen who represent a subsidized 
and protected monopolistic interest are willing to do it, even if 
they destroy or damage their own particular industry, 

In the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Mr. Walker, representing the hardwood-lumber interests of the 
South, said distinctly that even now lumber from Washington 
is invading southern hardwood markets on the Gulf and At- 
lantic coasts. Now, you can see why the gentleman from Wash- 
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ington [Mr. HUMPHREY] stands where he does. If you give 
these Weyerhaeusers the privilege—— 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly; if he is not a subsidist. 

Mr. COOPER. Do I understand that the gentleman is op- 
posed to having western lumber compete with southern lumber? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no; but I am trying to show you what a very 
foolish thing it is to give the Weyerhaeusers the free use of a 
Government facility, paid for by the taxes of the people, when 
to do so reduces the yalue of the property of millions who pay 
these taxes. 

Mr. COOPER. You are trying to protect the South against 
the competition of the West. 

Mr. SIMS. I am trying to show the people in the southern 
hardwood country the folly of doing something which will re- 
duce the price of their own products and to submit to being 
taxed in order to do it. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will have to yield to the gentleman. He always 
acknowledges everything I accuse him of. The gentleman may 
go ahead. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man on that particular point if he will explain the speech made 
by the President in August, 1912, when he was a candidate, in 
which speech he spoke about the free canal being a protection 
against the transcontinental railroads. 

Mr. SIMS. I am afraid the President did not know as much 
about the effect of it as the gentleman from Washington did at 
that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
know now. 

Mr. SIMS. He has found out now that your Weyerhaeuser 
lumber interests will get the free use of a public utility, paid 
for by public taxation. But let us suppose that he did make 
that speech. Do you mean to charge that President Woodrow 
Wilson would take one position before the election and another 
afterwards about the same thing without new conditions to 
cause him to do so? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman want 
an answer to that question? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not want a speech, but an answer one way 
or the other. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It answers itself. He 
made the speech one way when he was a candidate and he 
takes another position now when he is President. Does his 
honor now prevent him from taking the position that he took 
when he was a candidate? 

Mr. SIMS. But the implication is that he took a position 
prior to the election for the purpose of getting votes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, to charge that the President of the United 
States would take one position before the election to get votes 
and then take a different position now, while having in his own 
mind the same convictions which he had then, is unworthy of 
the respect eyen of a political opponent, let alone a Democrat. 
My friends, we are confronted—— [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

A MEMBER., You bet you are. 

Mr. SIMS. Wait a moment, until you hear what I have to 
say. I am now talking to Democrats, You can make what fun 
of it you please to. Do not applaud until I get through, and it 
will last longer. I say, Democrats, we are confronted with this 
situation. Are we to leave our own leadership, desert our 
commander while in batttle and in front of the enemy, march 
over and take orders from the Republican leader, Mr. Mann, 
or the Bull Moose leader, Mr. Murpock? What are we going 
to do? 

Mr. GORDON. We are going to put it over. 

Mr. SIMS. The President of the United States, according 
to party usage and party custom, is the commander in chief of 
the party forces of its organization. Will our party leaders 
under him, gentlemen who hold positions of public party re- 
sponsibility and public trust at this moment, while we are 
marching up San Juan Hill in the face of the enemy, at a 
crisis in the battle—will our Democratic commanders under 
him with uniforms still on desert the commander in chief and 
march oyer to our enemies and surrender their swords to the 
gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from Kansas? Will 
we, of the rank and flle, do likewise or will we follow our com- 
mander in chief, who leads us in the direction of good conscience 


He evidently does not 
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and fair dealing, who dares to do the right thing because it is 
right. I pray you do not desert him in the presence of the 
enemy when the battle is on, when we are making the final 
charge, without even changing the uniform of Democracy, all 
for a little pitiable subsidy, the difference in freight rates be- 
tween the transcontinental railroads with or without free tolls. 

Are you going to do it? Weare at the erisis, Under which 
flag will you march? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. The American flag. 

Mr. SIMS. Under which fiag, Democrats—the flag carried by 
our commander in chief in this battle or the black and red 
flags of party destruction carried one by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the other by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Munrpocx]}. [Applause.] 

I want to ask every Democrat in this House before he de- 
termines to wreck the fortunes of the Democratic Party, before 
the program which we promised to carry out is half finished, in 
order to serve a specially protected monopoly interest, which 
ought not for oné moment to be considered, im such a crisis 
to rally around our great leader, charge the enemy in front 
and to our rear, and put to flight their trust and monopoly serv- 
ing legions. [Applause.] 


Hon. T. W. Snes, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: In 8 with your verbal request for a statement 
giving reference to the various applications that have been filed with 
the commission by raflroad companies asking to be permitted, under 
the 8 of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as amended 
by section 11 of the act of Congress of A 24, 1912, known as the 
Panama Canal act, to continue the own p and operation of water 
lines, the number of lines covered by each application, and also informa- 
tion in regard to the number of vessels operated, 1 inclose herewith 
statements which will give you the desired information. 


Respectfull 
p 2 d. B. Medtxrr, Secretary. 


Docket No. 6381: Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Northern Central Rail- 
way Co., in re Erie & 5 5 ern Transportation Co. Operates 13 steam- 
ers between Buffalo and Duluth and hicago and intermediate ports. 

Docket No, 6571: Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co., 
Mic Central Railroad, Gren Ba Ra) — & Indiana Railway Co., in re 
Mackinac Trans; ctr Co, 2 car ferryboats between St. 
Ignace and Mac „Mich. 

Docket No. 65720 New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 
3 age and ferries in New York Harbor. 

cket No. 6570: New York Central & Hudson River Ra flroad, in re 
Mutual Transit Co. Operates 12 steamers and 1 fighter’ D between Buf- 
falo and Duluth and intermediate . 

Docket No. 6573: New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, in re 
Western Transit Co. Operates 10 steamers and 2 barges between Buf- 
falo and Dul go A o and Milwaukee. 

Docket No. h Valley Railroad, in re Mutual Transit Co. 
Operates 12 steamers and 1 lighter between Buffalo and Duluth and 
intermediate ports. 

Docket: No. 8504 Lehigh Valley Railroad, in re (1) ag n aed 
Transportation Co. (a) Operates 6 steamers: ee 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee and cago; (b) Blas ip Hn 
Jersey, Long Isiand Sound, and New Engl Hen 
in and around Perth Amboy and New York Harder: a 
eee 1 sotris Sa ee igre 

een urg an rsey C J. 
603: Rutland Railroad Co. In re Rutland ‘Transit Co. 
Operates 8 steamers between oe N. Y., and Chieago, Buffalo, ete. 

Docket No. 6614: Chieago & Operates t tug and 
various barges, ete., in and on the, rtir River 1 Harbor. 

Docket No. 6615: Erie Railroad Co. eer a steamers on the 
Great Lakes between Buffalo, Fairport, and Manitowoc, Milwaukee and 


Docket Won 6616: Erie ures a Co., in re ay a Lake Kenka Navi- 
pce Co. erates 4 boats om Lake Kenka. (2) Mutual Transit Co, 

perates 12 2 amers (see No, 6631). 

Docket No, 6618: Pennsylvania Co. in re een Ontario Trans- 
ortation Co, Operates 1 steamer between Ashtab Harbor and Fort 

urwell, ages 

Docket No. 6624: Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada in re (1) 
Ontario Car Ferry Eo. (Lied.). ates 1 steamer between Charlotte, 
N. V., and Coburg, Ontario. (2) Canada Atlantie Transit Co., of United 
States. Operates 3 steamers between Depot Harbor, Ontario, and 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Docket No. 6709: Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Operates 4 car- 
fe boats between Frankfort, Mich., and Mantations ue; Frankfort, 
Mich., and HRAN a Wis. ; Frankfort, Mich., and aunee, Wis. ; 
Frankfort, Mich., and Manitowoc, Wis. 

Docket No. 6671: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway in re 
Ontarlo or Ferry Co. Operates 1 car-ferry boat between Port Char- 
8 i and 1 ntarlo. 

t No. 6691: Pere Marquette Railroad in re Pere Marquete 
Koen Q ep 8 car-ferry boats between N Mich., and 
Kewaunee, cry AY ch., and Manitowoc, Wis.; Ludington, 
Mich., and Mitweckes 

ket No. 8006: Southern Pacific Co. in re Southern Pacific Ca,- 
Atlantic Steamship Lines. Operates 22 steamers between Galveston, 
New Orleans, and New York and Habana and oil tank between Galves- 
ton and Tampico. 

Docket. No. 6580: Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. in re Old Dominion | 
Steamship Co. Operates. 15 steamers between New York and Norfolk 
and intermediate ports and from Norfolk to points on the York and 
James: ae 

Docket 1851 6590: Norfolk & Western Railway Co. in re Old Dominion 
Steamship C (see description above.) 

Docket No. 660 1: Seaboard Air Line in ie Soy to Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co. (For description see . —. 2 Baltimore Steam 
Packet Co. Operates 3 steamers: betw: eee Norfolk. (3) 
Virginia Navigation Co. Operates 1 boat patron Norfolk and points 
on James River, 
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Docket No. 6566: Southern Railway in re o Old Dominion Steam- 
teamship Co.; operates 
four steamers. peranto a Baltimore and poin ts on York River. (3) Vir- 


minion Steamshi Èo. (For description see (2) Chesapeake 
Steamship Co. ( docket 6566.) (3) n Ocsitental Steam. 
ship pe operates two cor between Port Tampa, Fia., and Ha- 
ban one between Miami, Fla., and Nassau. (4) The Atlantic 
Land & Improvement Papi operates between Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and Manatee River. 5) St. Petersburg 
Transportation Co.; sme three steamers between St. Petersburg and 
Tampa, Fla., and oints on the Manatee River. 

Docket No. Southern Pacifie Co., Morgan's Louisiana & Texas 


Railroad & Bteamabip Co. in re Direct Navigation Co.; operates a line, 
e 


of pares, tugs, etc., between Houston and Galveston, Tex. 
t No. 6647: Southern Pacific Co., Morgan's "Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co. in re Line of small boats on Bayou Teche, La. 

Docket No. 6672: "Contral of Georgia 1 5 Co. in re Ocean Steam- 
ship Co., of Savannah; operates eight steamers and various tugs, 
lighters, "ete, between Savannah and New York and Bostom. 

Docket No. 6469: New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in re 
(1) Hartford & New York Transportation Co. Operates: 13 steamers, as 
follows : (a) Hartford Line (New York and Hartford) ; QE Merchants 
Line (New York and Bri t}; (c) — State Line (New York an 
Provi a (2) New England Steamship Co. Pall Riv 28 steamers, 


(Now 0 h and New ae (d) New ives 
1 5 . 8 0 Line (New York and Bri rt); (t) 

New London, and Block Islan (g) New- 
aes & Wickford, ting (Newport and Wickford) ; Br. Providence Line 


(New York and Providence) ; also various tugs, ù ete, (3) New 
Bedford, Marthas Vineyard mc Nantucket 8 t + hing. rates 
Z steamers’ New Woods Hole, ror Nantucket and Mar- 


between Bedford 
thas Vineyard. (4) 3 & Miners Transportation Co. Operates 
25. steamers, 8 and 42 ba npes as follows: een Boston and Phila- 
delphia ; (b Provi dence, Fall Riv and Phila (e) Baltimore, 
Jacksonville, and Savannah; (d) Philadelphia, * arie and Savan- 
nah; (e) 8 Norfolk, ewport News, and Providence; (f) Bos- 
ie ration.” Newport New: 5 Baltimore. (5) Eastern W 
Operates as fo (a) or Line (Boston and 
) Taternational Lines (Boston and St. John, New Brunswick) ;: 
ae Rockland Line (Portland and Rockland); (d) Portla 
Bosthbe Portland and East Boothbay, Me.); (e) 3 — 
Boothbay 5 Moe and Boothbay, Me.); (f) Mount Desert & 
= Lines—1. Bar Harbor Line (Rockland and a 5 8 N. 
Blue Hill Line (Rockland and Blue Hill, Me.), 3. Sedgwick Line 
(Rockland and ag pny Wer Spee Frontier Line (between Eastport, 
Me., and Croix River) ; ay e singer Steamship Lang 
8 —. and New York) ; ) Maine Steamship Co. (between 
ortland, Me., and New York) ; (3) ton & Yarmouth Steamship Co., 
Ltd. (Boston and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia). 
orn.—Application does not give number of boats operated. 
ket No. 6579: Delaware & Hudson Co. in re . Trans- 
George 8 Co.; i age four bun on Lake Champia! (2) Lake 
orge Steamboat 555 erates five boats on Lake Geo 
Éra Ri oe im re (1) Lake Konka Navigation 
oa (2) New Yok Harbor ferri ies; small boats, tugs, ete. 
Docket No. 6645: Central Vermont Railway Co, in re Central Ver- 
. Transportation Co.; 0 es Bsn) steamers between New York 


New London and Lesa To 
Docket No. 6646 York, p Ontario & Western Railway Co.; 
operates 2 tugs, 14 ieee aan canal boats between Cornwall and 


eehawken and points on Madsen River and New York Harbor. 


Docket No. : Long Island Railroad Co. in re Montauk Steam- 
ship Co.;: cae as follows: (a) Block Island route (New 
York and Orlent, N. T.; Orient Point, N. V.; Greenport, N. X.; Shelter 
Islan ; Sag Harbor, N. X.; and Block I R. I.), (b) North 
Shore route 8 York and Great: Neck, Glen Cove, Sea Clif, and 
5 ae * R New London route (Sag Harbor, Shelter Island, 
and Greenpo 91 to New Lon Conn. }. 

Docket Bro. 6064 Island ad Co. in re Ferryboats, car 


floats, tugs, etc., 8 New ork Harbor and adjacent waters. 
n Docket o. 6665: Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Hite Harlem Transfer Co. (in New York Harbor), (2) sat 
o, (between Hoboken and New York). 
Docket No. 6667: Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Co. 
re (1) Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co. Operates 11 
toate on Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. (2) Operates 20 boats 
8 Baltim 8 —.—5 — 5 Windy Hill, Salisbury, Md. ; 
e 1 chy a.; an nfo: 
5 . 6060 Pennsyl vania Railroad Co.;: 3 Balti- 
Washington . Co. ; Delaware Railroad Co.; New Yor 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co. in re. Baltimore, Chesapeake 
Atlantic Railway Co. Operates 20 boats, as shown in docket 6667. 
Docket No. 6670: Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co. in re 
a line of 11 boats on Chesapeake Bay. 
Doeket No. 6708: Centra Railroad of New Jersey in re Manhattan 
2 Co. Operates various tugs, ete., im and around New York 


8 No. 6605: Southern Pacifie Co. in re Pacific Mail Steamship 
eaten 17 steamers between San Francisco and Hawaii, Isth- 
. z apie . oriental points; also various tugs, lighters, 


Taunch 
Docket Non No. 6805 8 Pacific Co., Central Pacific Railway Co., 
in re. Operates six boats on the Sacramento River. 

Docket No. 6617: Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. in re 
Dalles, 8 & Astoria et es Co. Operates two boats between 
Portland, Oreg., and The Dalles, Oreg. 

Docket No, 6634: Prom WARN on Railroad & Na tion Co. 
| Operates one boat between Megler, Wash., and Astoria, reg. also 
three on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers and two on the Snake 
River ; 15 one ferryboat on Lake Coeur d'Alene. 

Docket No. 6648: Southern Pacifie Co. and Central Pacific Railway 
Co. in 2 Sacramento Transportation Co. Boats on the Sacramento 
River. (Note.—Petition does not state number of boats.) 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion the governments of the earth have been fighting the bat- 
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tles of commerce. Expanding commerce has always been rec- 
ognized as one of the essentials for the permanent prosperity 
of the people, and the development of commerce has received 
the fostering care of all great governments the world over. 
Transportation is the key that unlocks the gates of commerce. 
Chedp transportation facilitates commerce. Unreasonable 
charges for transportation have often destroyed commerce. 
The policy pursued by our great Government from the begin- 
ning has been in favor of cutting down the barriers that stood 
in the way of cheap transportation and the opening of the doors 
to a ready exchange of commodities between our several States 
and between this country and foreign nations. The Democratic 
convention that met in Baltimore and named Woodrow Wilson 
for President and Thomas R. Marshall for Vice President on 
the 2d day of July, 1912, promulgated the platform of the 
national Democratic Party, and made the following declaration 
in reference to the tolls of American ships passing through the 
Panama Canal: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade ce through the Panama Canal. e also fa vor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. 

There can be no contention as to the meaning of this lan- 
guage. No one can raise the issue that the bill now pending 
before the House, introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Stats], is not in direct conflict with the declaration of the 
Democratic platform. [Applause.] Personally, I believe that 
the party pledge should be lived up to in good faith by those 
who claim allegiance to party principles. [Applause.] But as 
there are many here who differ with me in reference to the bind- 
ing effect of a party platform, I will not at this time endeavor 
to discuss the pending bill from that standpoint. 

Let us resolve the issue into the question as to whether the 
platform of the Democratic Party favoring exemption of tolls 
of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through 
the Panama Canal is best for the Nation and the people of our 
country, or whether the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Situs], 
in the bill now pendin," before the House repudiating the decla- 
ration of the Democrétic Party, is proposing legislation that 
will be most beneficial to our Nation and our people. Let me 
briefly call to your attention some facts that you know, but 
which should be made a part of the record in this debate. 
First, the Panama Canal when complete will have cost the 
American people in the neighborhood of $375,000,000. We have 
issued bonds to the amount of $134,631,980; $84,631,980 bear 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent, and the balance at the rate 
of 8 per cent. The expenditures above the amount of the bonds 
sold were paid in cash out of the Treasury. It is fair to esti- 
mate that 8} per cent of the entire cost of the canal no more 
than meets the interest and a fair sinking-fund requirement. 
This annual charge on the $375,000,000 investment will be 
$12,187,500. The cost to operate and maintain the Suez Canal 
for 1910 was $3,875,405. Assuming that the cost of operation 
and maintenance at Panama will be about the same as that at 
Suez, then the annual charge to meet interest, sinking-fund re- 
quirements, cost of operation, and maintenance of the Panama 
Canal would be about $16,045,000, President Taft employed 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson, at a salary of $1,000 a month and ex- 
penses, to estimate the probable trafic through the Panama 
Canal and report on a fair rate of tolls to be charged. Prof. 
Johnson estimated that the total shipping that would utilize 
the canal by 1915 would amount to 10,500,000 net tons, and 
that but 1,160,000 net tons would be coast-to-coast traffic, which 
amounts to 11 per cent of the total estimated tonnage going 
through the canal next year. If the law remains as it is to-day, 
there will be about 9,340,000 net tons of traffic on which tolls 
will be collected; and as the rate of tolls fixed by the proclama- 
tion of President Taft amounts to $1.20 per net ton, the annual 
revenue for next year would amount to $11,208,000, without 
making any charge whatever on coast-to-coast vessels, Deduct- 
ing $4,000,000 for the cost of operation and maintenance, will 
leave over $7,000,000 to meet the interest charges on money ex- 
pended, which amounts to nearly 2 per cent. As the tonnage 
through the Panama Canal will unquestionably increase in the 
future, we can expect within the near future to receive the 
cost of operation and maintenance, together with at least a 3 
per cent return on our inyestment, without levying any charge 
whatever on our coast-to-coast ships. 

Now, let us see what treatment the ships of the world receive 
at the Suez Canal. This canal is owned by a stock company 
and is under the virtual contro] of the British Government, 
which since 1875 has owned 176,602 of the 379,421 shares of 
the capital stock, acquired at a cost of $19,855,820. The Suez 
Canal was opened in 1869. It is 103 miles long and 17 hours 
are required for passage through it, as against 54 miles at Pan- 


ama and a passage through it of less than 12 hours. The pres- 
ent depth of the Suez Canal is 28 feet, as against 41 feet of 


water in the Panama Canal. During 1910 the Suez Canal handled 
4,533 vessels having a total tonnage of 16,581,898 net tons, for 
which service the canal company received $25,168,400. The cost 
of operation and maintenance was $3,857,405; payment for fixed 
charges and for retiring capital obligations amounted to $6,072,- 
602, the company earning net profits for 1910 of $15,908,419, 
paying a dividend of 31.6 per cent to its stockholders. Up to 
the end of the year 1910 the expenditures on the Suez Canal 
had amounted to $126,642,406 and the outstanding capital obli- 
gations amounted to only $92,484,544. The tolls charged on the 
Suez Canal are now $1.80 per net ton on ships with cargo and 
82 cents per ton on ships in ballast, and a charge of $1.93 each 
for passengers older than 123 years of age. 

I make this comparison to show the absolute fairness with 
which we have treated British and other foreign vessels in the 
way of toll charges as compared with the treatment that our 
own ships receive in the Suez Canal. We charge $1.20 per net 
ton, as compared to the British charge at Suez of $1.30 per net 
ton. Our canal cost $375,000,000, as compared to the cash ex- 
penditures at the Suez Canal of less than $127,000,000. We 
give better service, passing a ship through in less than 12 hours, 
as compared to 17 hours on the Suez Canal. The present depth 
of the Suez Canal is 28 feet, as compared to 41 feet in the 
Panama Canal, 

The distance saved by ships going through the Panama Canal 
from New York to Pacific ports north of Panama is 8,000 miles. 
From New York to ports of the west coast of South America is 
5,000 miles. From Europe to Pacific ports in North America 
is 6,000 miles; in South America, 2,600 miles. 

The purpose of Congress in providing in the act for the open- 
ing, maintenance, protection, and operation of the canal “ that 
no tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States,” and providing, further, that it 
should be left discretionary with the President of the United 
States to exempt from tolls our ships engaged in foreign trade, 
was an effort on the part of Congress to discriminate in favor 
of American shipping and to reestablish our merchant marine. 
[Applause.] This has been a policy of the Democratic Party 
since the beginning of the Government. The Democratic Party 
has never stood for direct subsidies, but has always favored 
subventions and discriminations in favor of our shipping. It 
was through discriminating tariff duties that our merchant 
marine was developed in the first three decades of our Govern- 
ment's existence. The Democratic tariff Jaw that is now on the 
statute books carries in it a discrimination amounting to a re- 
duction of 5 per cent of the duties on goods imported in Ameri- 
can ships. If we have built the canal for the benefit of an 
American merchant marine and not for the practical exclusive 
use of foreign shipping, we must adopt a policy of discrimina- 
tion in favor of American ships or we must in the end pay in- 
direct subsidies to enable our ships to compete with ships of 
foreign nations. The subsidies and discriminations that Euro- 
pean governments have given to their shipping interests have 
practically driven American ships from the seas. American 
ships carried only $280,206,464, or 8.7 per cent, of the total 
sea-borne commerce of our country, which amounted for the 
year -1911 to $3,210,642,970. Our ships for that year earned 
about $11,500,000, and we paid the foreigners for carrying our 
freight about $135,000,000. In 1870 American ships carried 
about 35 per cent of the total import and export trade of the 
country. To-day they carry less than 9 per cent, 

The cost of operating American ships is greater than that of 
foreign rivals, as shown by the report of a congressional com- 
mittee made some years ago. According to that report, salary 
and wage cost for a month was as follows: The St. Louis— 
American—$11,306, or 97 cents per gross ton; Oceanic—British— 
$9,891, or 57 cents per gross ton; Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
$7,716, or 54 cents per gross ton. 

A comparison of the bounties and subsidies paid by the United 
States and foreign countries shows the impossibility of our 
developing a merchant marine under present conditions. For 
the year 1911 the United States Government paid to American 
ships $1,074,945 and to foreign ships $2,129,654 for carrying our 
mail. That year Great Britain paid in bounties and subsidies 
$9,700,000 and France $13,425,000. Japan paid in 1909, $6,183,- 
000 and the total amount paid by all foreign Governments for 
the year 1911 amounted to over $46,000,000. 

Let us examine the policy pursued by foreign Governments 
as to their ships going through the Suez Canal. Great Britain 
pays the Peninsular & Oriental Steamboat Co. direct subsidies 
which amounted for the year 1910 to $1,485,000, nearly enough 
to pay the toll charges the ships of that company have to pay 
going through the Suez Canal. Germany paid the North Ger- 
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man Lloyd Co., in 1910, $1,385,000, which was sufficient to pay 
the Suez tolls. France paid the three French lines going 
through the Suez Canal $2,145,000, which paid their tolls three 
times over. Japan paid her ship lines going through the Suez 
Canal, for 1909, $1,836,000, which was two and a half times the 
tolls; and Russia paid the canal tolls on her ships going through 
the Suez Canal. 

Already Spain and Russia have passed laws and made appro- 
priations to pay their ships going through the Panama Canal 
the amount of the tolls. There can be no question that Ger- 
many, France, and England will pursue the same policy in ref- 
erence to the Panama Canal that they have always pursued 
in reference to the Suez Canal and grant to their ships going 
through the canal bounties and subsidies to the amount at 
least equal to the tolls that are being paid, and yet to-day we 
are asked to acknowledge to the world that we can not discrimi- 
nate in favor of our own ships without a breach of faith with 
foreign nations and must in the end, if this bill becomes a law, 
abandon the Democratic doctrine of discrimination in favor of 
American ships and at the same time abandon American ships 
and be content to let the future commerce of our country be 
carried in foreign bottoms or adopt a system of indirect sub- 
sidies, which are not only more costly and less effective than 
discriminating canal tolls, but are in direct conflict with the 
principles for which the party now in power has always con- 
tended. 

After you have written this bill in the statute book, do you 
propose to maintain the canal solely for the benefit of foreign 
ships or de you propose to turn the country over toa Government 
that will subsidize American ships, so that they may have an 
opportunity to compete in the carrying trade through the canal? 
[Applause, } 

For the reasons given above, I believe that the Democratic 
Party was both wise and patriotic when it announced a policy 
in favor of discriminating in favor of our coastwise ships going 
through the Panama Canal, and that there is no reason at this 
time why we should abandon a solemn promise made to the 
American people in one of the most prominent planks in our 
party platform; but we are told that we are violating a solemn 
treaty made with another nation, and in good faith that we 
should abandon the canal to foreign rivals without contest or 
dispute in order that we may keep our standing in the family 
of nations. Not for one moment do I believe that we have 
violated a treaty right, and not for one moment do I believe 
that the English Government seriously contends that we have 
violated a treaty right., Our whole difficulty in the matter arises 
from the un-American spirit of surrender that some of our own 
people haye exhibited toward this important question from the 
very beginning. [Applause.] If the Congress had unanimously 
passed the canal tolls bill two years ago, I do not believe that 
the question would have ever been raised that we do not have 
the right to exempt American ships from the payment of tolls 
when we charge foreign ships a fair and equitable rate for their 
passage through the canal. Great Britain charges $1.30 for 
the passage through a canal that cost only one-third of what 
it cost us to build the Panama Canal, and our toll charge is 
only $1.20 per net ton. It seems to me clear that it does not 
lie within the mouth of Great Britain or any foreign nation to 
complain that we have not given them fair and equitable treat- 
ment in the tolls that we have charged for the passage of their 
ships through the canal. In fact, the letter of the Hon. A. 
Mitchell Innes, chargé d'affaires, written to the Secretary of 
State, Hon. P. C. Knox, on July 8, 1912, practically admits that 
the exemption of our coast-to-coast vessels from toll charges 
is not in conflict with the treaty made by Great Britain and 
the United States in reference to the canal. [Applause.] In 
concluding his letter he says: 

As to the proposal that exemption shall be given to vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade, a more difficult question arises. If the trade 
could be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona fide coastwise 
traffic which is reserved for United States vessels would be benefited by 
this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken. 

{Applause.] 

That letter does not sound like a contention on the part of 
Great Britain at the time the law was enacted that we were 
violating a treaty with her. 

Article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty reads as follows: 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, . embodied in the con- 
ventlon of Constantinople, signed the 28th ober, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: è 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or of traffic, or 


otherwise, Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 


2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed Withee it. The 


Msc ny 4 5 shall ne berty 185 5 W 
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8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take an: 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; an the 
transit of such vessels through the cana! shall effec with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
me only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 


ce. 
Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rul 
„ tes Vigo i es as vessels 


4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental hin- 
drance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with 
all possible dispatch. 

It must be borne in mind that under the law that was on the 
statute books when this treaty was made that no foreign ships 
could engage in our coastwise trade. Therefore, the giving of 
tolls to ships engaged in the coastwise trade could not be a dis- 
crimination against the English ships unless it amounted to a 
charge for traffic that would be unjust and inequitable. 

In this connection I desire to call to your attention a state- 
ment made by the Hon. Chandler P. Anderson, who was the 
counselor for the State Department in the Taft administration : 


In reply to the first objection—that under the act no tolls are to be 
levied won ships engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States— 
the po tion en by the Government of the United States was that, 
in view of the fact that no foreign vessels were permitted to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States, an exemption of American 
vessels engaged in that trade was in no sense a discrimination against 
foreign vessels so long as this exemption was restricted to bona fide 
coastwise trade. Great Britain has admitted that the United States 
is at liberty to grant a subsidy to its vessels whether engaged in coast- 
—.— Ca —.— trad ane. = parently has aioe er ia ponani that 5 

gran rec y an exemption from the men 
of tolls if that should be done without prodocing an theresa 
rate of tolls imposed upon British vessels; but it is contended 
Britain that “if — asses of vessels are exempted from tolls in such 
a way that no receipts from such ships are taken into account in the 
income of the canal there is no guaranty that the vessels upon which 
tolis are being levied are not being made to bear more than their fair 
share of the 5 In . contention the British Govern- 
ment apparently was under the impression that the President, in de- 
termining the rate of tolls, would not take into account the tonnage of 
American coastwise vessels, ‘ore that the toll rate would be 
higher than if those vessels were subjected to the payment of tolls. 
That the British Government was under a misapprehension with re- 
to this matter has clearly shown by the reply of the United 
tates, which pointed out that “the tolls which would be paid by 
American coastwise vessels, but for the exemption contained in the 
act, were computed in determining the rate fixed by the President,“ and 
the figures are given soviet. at the estimated net tonnage upon 
which the tolls fixed in the President's proclamation were based in- 
cluded the tonnage of American coastwise vessels. For these reasons 
the Government of the United States contended that there had as yet 
been no discrimination, and that there was nothing in the situation to 
show that the United States intended to discr te against British 
vessels, either by subjecting them to inequality of treatment or by im- 
posing — — them unjust and inequitable tolls. 

From the foregoing brief outline of the issues and arguments pre- 
sented in the diplomatic discussion of this controversy it will be seen 
that it is still an open question as to whether the two Governments can 
not harmoniously settle their differences with regard to this treaty 
without resorting to arbitration. Great Britain has proposed arbitra- 
tion, and the United States has not as yet a Sg that su tion; 
but it has not refused to do so, having taken the position that the 
issues between the two countries should first be more clearly defined, 
and that arbitration at present would be premature, because the contro- 
versy has not yet passed beyond the stage when it could profitably be 
dealt with by diplomatic negotiation. 


[Applause.] 

Great Britain proposed to arbitrate the question, but the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] proposes to surrender all 
our rights without a fight. [Applause.] 

From the statement of Mr. Anderson it will be seen that Presi- 
dent Taft in fixing the amount of the tolls made an allowance 
for the exemption from tolls of coastwise vessels, and it clearly 
does not become the British Government to contend that our 
charges discriminate against her shipping or are unjust and 
inequitable when we consider that the charges collected at the 
Suez Canal, under her management, for the year 1911 not only 
paid the cost of maintenance and operation, but returned a net 
dividend of over 31 per cent, whereas the charges proposed by 
us at Panama, after paying the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion, will return us a net diyidend of not quite 2 per cent. 

There is a more serious question involved in the passage of 
this bill. 

The right to discriminate in favor of our ships, the opportu- 
nity to encourage our shipping, and to increase our commerce 
are matters of vital importance, but they pale into insignificance 
when compared with the attack on the sovereignty of our coun- 
try in the Canal Zone. [Applause.]} 

We are told by those in favor of the pending bill that when 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty used the words— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality— 


we are prevented from preferring our own vessels of commerce, 
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But if the language applied to vessels of commerce, it must 
apply to vessels of war. 

It is manifest that under this claim of the treaty we ean not 
exclude vessels of war and include vessels of commerce under 
our flag unless the words “all nations” means all nations 
other than ourselves, as it manifestly does. [Applause.] 

The power to build the canal, under our Constitution, rests 
in the war power of the United States. We built the canal 
primarily as an addition to our war power, as it permits the 
quicker transfer of our naval forces from one ocean to another. 
Its inland lake provides a harbor of refuge in which our navies 
can rendezvous and, as occasion offers, strike at either ocean. 

The advocates of Great Britain’s claim take the position 
that we are forbidden to discriminate in favor of our own ves- 
sels of commerce, and as vessels of commerce and war are 
named together, how long will it be before the same advocate 
of the British contention will advise us that we ean not dis- 
criminate in favor of our own war vessels. 

When you read sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 together, if no 
discrimination ean be made in favor of our war vessels we 
will be compelled to recognize the contention that if during 
war with a foreign power we find an enemy’s man-of-war in 
the canal we can not drive it out, and if it leaves we must 
wait 24 hours before giving chase. If engaged in war, our own 
ships must chase themselyes out of the canal in 24 hours. 

The eontention of those advocating the British claim seems 
almost absurd when we recognize that if we admit them for 
vessels of commerce the same reasoning will require us to 
admit them for vessels- of war. 

To do so would convert the canal in time of war into a 
liability instead of an asset. [Applause.] 

Of course we made no such contract. We give to all nations 
observing certain rules adopted by us certain privileges in the 
canal. That did not mean that we proposed to build a canal at 
our own expense and then surrender its sovereignty to all 
other nations, 

Let me read the strong and unambiguous article 2 of the 
treaty, which says: 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States either directly at its own cost 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through 
subscriptions to or purchasers of stock or shares and that, subject 
to the provision of the present treaty, the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all rights incident to construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 

We have contracted in article 3 not to use the canal to favor 

the fortunes of any particular belligerent by an adoption of 
rules of neutrality to be applied by and to other nations as 
the condition under which we allow them to use the canal. 
But, aside from the obligation of neutrality, we have in 
article 2 full freedom of action. ‘There is nothing to prevent 
our making reciprocal concessions to other nations. This has 
been recognized by our Government and conceded without pro- 
test by Great Britain, for the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty ex- 
tended special privileges to Panama by granting its ships free 
tolls. [Applause.] 

There is no word that even by implication denies our right 
to give free tolls to our yessels in any trade, and the day will 
yet come when we will free our vessels from tolls in the foreign 
trade. [Applause.] 

But we have yet to consider the most serious surrender that 
the advocates of the British contentions desire to make—that 
is, to make the admission that we are not sovereign in the 
Canal Zone. [Applause.] 

The report, No. 862, of the majority of the committee, on 
page 7, makes the damaging admission, which I will read: 

So instend of being an American 3 to be opened as a gra- 
tuity to the world in conformity to our } policy as to rivers and 
harbors, the Panama Canal is by these binding treaties an international 
waterway, to be operated under the terms of these treatics with equal 
treatment to the people and subjects of all nations, it being a foreign 
country and constructed by the consent of other nations, under binding 
covenant, that runs with the enterprise. 7 

By your vote you are asked to ratify for all time to come the 
British desire that we surrenđer sovereignty of the Canal Zone 
and admit that it is an international waterway in which we 
have no rights that are not possessed by all other nations. 

The statement made by the majority of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is manifestly unsound and 
without the warrant of a single fact behind it. [Applause.] 

Our governmental status on the Canal Zone was established 
and fixed by a treaty made with the Republie of Panama subse- 
quent to the making of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Great 
Britain remained silent after the publications of this treaty 

and allowed us to build the canal under it, and she is estopped 
now to deny the right we acquired under this treaty with 
Panama, [Applause.] 
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T will read artiele $ of the treaty. 

ublie of Panama grants to the United States all the rights, 
ower, and authority within the zone mentioned and deseribed in article 
this mt and within the limits of all auxil lands and 
oned and described in said article 2 which the United 
States would possess and exercisa if it were 3 of the territory 
within which said lands and water are located to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any sovereign rights, 

power, or authority. 

[Applause.] 

The Republic of Panama acquired the sovereignty over the 
land through which the canal was built, in the same manner 
the original thirteen States of this Union acquired their soy- 
ereignty, by successful revolution. [Applause.] 

Panama has surrendered her sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
to our Government by language that is so clear it can not be 
misunderstood, 

Are we now to yield the sovereign rights of a Nation, and 
for what? Can anyone tell us plainly why we surrender, and 
what is to be accomplished by it? 

Are we to yield merely because the sentiment of Europe is 
against us? When has the sentiment of Europe ever been with 
us about matters of moment? 

Was Europe with us when we protested against the British 
Government taxing us without granting representation in the 
Parliament? 

Did Europe sympathize with us when we protested against 
the unlawful seizures and search of vessels in the second decade 
of the last century? 

When will the time ever come when we can expect to main- 


tain and preserve our rights, political and commercial. with the 


arene tai sympathy of European Governments? [Loud Ap- 
Plause. 
Mr. Unperwoop submitted the following as an appendix: 
[From the New York American, March 1, 1914.] 
PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, BY HON, o. W, UNDERWOOD. 

The importance of a merehant marine to our 5 elearly ex- 
e by Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State under George 

Vashington in 1791, when he said that the marketing of our 1909 
will be at the mercy of any nation which bas itself exclusively 
of the means of carrying them, and our po may be influenced by 
those who command our commerce.” 

This. statement, made more than 120 years ago, is prophetic of our 
present condition. Foreign governments are almost exclusively pos- 
sessed of our foreign carrying trade. and, to a large extent, ar- 
rangement of their 9 has excluded our commerce from 
the markets of South er. and will eontinue to do so as long as 


urally ask the 
question, Is it worth while? And if it is worth while, what are the 
benefits to be obtained? 


THE. VITAL FACTS IN THE CASB. 


Almost before the dawn of civilization nations were fighting for 
trade, and it has always been recognized that a favorable balance of 
trade was a vital factor in the commercial life of nations, to be con- 
tended for by all. A country may the balance of commerca 
in its favor by its export of commodities produced at home, either agri- 
cultural or manufactu „or it 9 a balance in its favor by 
reason of the work done by it for other nations. 

England, Norway, Germany, and France are great carriers of com- 
merce for others than themselyes, They often have an adverse balance of 
trade against them amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, but as 

eat as this adverse balance of trade is, they easily pay it by g 
n their ships the products of other nations. Without their earn 
from their ships they could not for any length of time continue 
present excessive importation of co ties from other lands. 

WE HAYS ALWAYS CONTENDED FOR COMMERCE. 


Transportation must be balanced as. well as trade, either by trade, by 
transportation, or by the exchange of precious metals, securities, or 
investments. It has been recognized universally that a country that 
settles its ce of commerce in gold must ultimately become a 
decadent nation, poorer and poorer as the years go by. 

Our early statesmen. eer Be this os Paige poe for fair com- 
mne between the Colonies and oreign nations. Benjamin Franklin 
sta z 

Fair commerce is where equal values are exchanged for equal, the 
expenses of transportation included. Thus, if it cost A in England as 
much labor and charge to raise a bushel of wheat as it cost B in 
France to prontas 4 Tons of wine, then are 4 gallons of wine the fair 
exchange for a bushel of wheat, A and B meeting at half distance with 
their commodities to make the exchange. The advantage of this com- 
merce fs that each party increases the number of his enjoyments, 
3 of wheat alone and wine alone the use of both wheat 
and wine.” 

The balance of commerce in its trade relation with other countries 
Is largely the determining factor in the life of a nation, that ascertains 
whether it shall be rich or poor, weak or strong, ndent or inde- 
pendent. Shipless trading nations are constantly in foreign debt and 
often in financial straits. 

The preponderance of exports over imports may fix the balance of 
trade in a nation’s favor; nevertheless, if some other nation is carry- 
ing its commerce, the cost of transportation being paid to the foreigner, 
the balance of commerce often is left in favor of the foreign nation, 
and must be paid in gold or its equivalent. 

Let us not forget that commerce consists of transportation as well 
as trade. ‘The freight charge becomes a t of value of the 
eargo; whether it is credited to the side of the im or the exports 
depends on whether the ship is foreign or domestic. Our own ships 
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3 goods abroad increase our credit there; gur, own ships bringing 
gi home save in debt here. It is of equal importance that the 
charge for transportation should be equally balanced as that the trade 
balance should be in our favor. 

It was with these considerations in mind and with a desire to solve 
the great problems of trade and commerce in favor of the American 
citizen that induced those who earnestly desired the development of 
our great country to vote for the provisions in the Panama Canal bill 
that exempted American coastwise ships from the payment of tolls in 
passing through the Panama Canal, 


WHY IT WAS PASSED. 


The opponents of the measure proclaimed the exemptions from tolls 
a subsidy, and they did so regardless of the fact that all the civilized 
nations of the world are discriminating in favor of their commerce, 
and that from the beginning of our Government the policy of the 
American Nation has been to foster and develop our commerce, both 
foreign and domestic. We built a macadami road from Maryland 
to the 3 River to foster commerce and to give an outlet for 
—— 3 of the soll in the Mississippi Valley to the eastern sea - 

08 


We have spent millions of dollars in opening our harbors, 0 hee 
our rivers, and building canals to facilitate commerce, and the Fede: 
Government has borne the burden without cost to the individual 


shipper. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Canal, on the Great Lakes, has been built and 
maintained at Government expense. The locks and dams on our navi- 
Poe rivers have been built and maintained at Government expense, all 

the interest of promoting commerce. 


NO REAL DIFFERENCE. 


I can see no real distinction between a ship loaded at Duluth with 
wheat going through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal without lockage charges 
and landing its cargo at Buffalo, or a barge loaded with sta g 
at Pittsburgh, going through the canal and locks on the Ohio River an 
unloading its freight at New Orleans, and a ship starting with American 
merchandise from the port of San Francisco, going through the Panama 
Canal free of tolls and landing its cargo at New Orleans or New York. 

If one is equitable and just, the other is. If one is fair and honest, 
the other is. If one is in the interest of American people, the other is. 
If one is a subsidy or subyention, the other is. If one is in violation of 
our principles of 1 the other is. 

Is there a man in business on the Great Lakes or in our inland water- 
ways who desires the Government of the United States to abandon its 
time-honored policy of promoting commerce and in favor of the levy of 
toils on American ships coming through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, or 
steamboats and barges plying our inland rivers? If not, why should a 
tax be levied on our domestic commerce moving from ocean to ocean? 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Have not the people who live and do business in the States bordering 
on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and the Gulf of Mexico the same 
rights and are they not entitled to the same treatment that is accorded 
the people living in States bordering on the Great Lakes or the inland 
rivers of our country? If it is right to promote commerce in these in- 
stances, is it not e right to promote it in the other? 

They say that to exclude American coastwise ships from the payment 
of tolls for passing through the Panama Canal is in violation of our 
treaty rights; that we agreed not to discriminate against foreign ships 
in the paymant of tolls. 

If we discriminate against foreign ships at all, it is clear that we do 
so in prohibiting a foreign ship from carrying the domestic commerce 
from an American port to an American port, but as we do prohibit for- 
eign ships from participating in our coastwise trade it seems to me clear 
that there is no discrimination in nting tolls to ships exclusively 
engaged in a trade that foreign ships are prohibited from participat- 


ing in. 
1 realize, of course, that we 75 spin arguments and go far afield 
to search for theorles to sustain the position that we bave violated a 
treaty right. But when you come to the real meat of the question, leav- 
ing opt the technicalities, it seems clear to me that when we cha 
tolls fo American ships engaged in foreign commerce on the same ba: 
as foreign ships engaged in the same commerce and only exempt those 
ships that had no foreign competitors, that we live up to the true spirit 
of Phe treaty rights of all nations. 

But assuming that there may be a doubt as to whether we are violat- 
ing a solemn etree made with a foreign nation or not, there is cer- 
tainly more doubt in our favor than in favor of the foreigner, and it 
does not appear to me that we should tamely surrender a great economic 
. beneficial to all the American people without at least a fair 
contest for our rights. 

If there is doubt and serious doubt, the matter can be submitted to 
arbitration. If the court finds a verdict against us, we can accept the 
results and live up to the findings of the court, but for my part I see 
no reason why we should surrender the American eltizen's rights as to 
a question that, to say the least, is unsettled until it has been decided 


ges HE not feel that there is a nation in pure that would surrender 
as important a question as the development of its commerce without at 
least insisting on a court of arbitration. 

And, in my judgment, it will be a great mistake for our Government 
to surrender at t time what may have a lasting effect on the develop- 
ment of the trade and commerce of our Nation in the future. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] and I look at this question 
from points of view which are so wide apart that we can not 
even find common ground on which the subject ought to be de- 
bated. We can not agree even on what are the questions in- 
volved in the proposition now before the House. In the years 
that I have been a Member of this House I believe this is the 
first proposition of any moment in which I have found myself 
differing in view from the distinguished gentleman whom I have 
been proud from the beginning to call my leader upon this 
floor, and I admit that I am unaffectedly embarrassed in being 
put into a position in this debate where it might be expected 
that what I shall have to say is designed as a reply to him 
whom I have followed ever since I have been in the House. 


I bayè said many times in private and in public—and I re- 
peat it now--that no single factor has operated so greatly to 
the wonderful success with which the present administration 
has been so far crowned as the hearty and close cooperation 
which at all times has been had between those two great leaders 
of our party, Mr. Unperwoop and President Wilson. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I can voice the regret which 
T am sure every Member of this House who proposes to vote 
for this repeal feels in his heart that at this crisis in our 
party's history, at the time when a measure is up fraught with 
so much danger, if it should be lost, to the prestige of this 
great administration, we find this leader upon whom we have 
relied forsaking what he himself has taught the necessity of— 
cooperation between leaders in the party for the accomplish- 
ment of the general good of the party and the country. The 
gentleman from Alabama has broad shoulders and can carry 
heayy burdens, but I venture to say that as the years go by 
he will be able to convince himself that he has never carried a 
burden more heavy than when he undertakes to lift and carry 
the load of insurrection within the party which has honored 
him against the efficient leadership which has made it possible 
for our party to write a record of achievement in the first 
year of this administration unparalleled in the history of the 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Of course, the gentleman from Alabama said this morning 
that he regretted that he must differ with the President. He 
makes no attack upon the President or his policy except by 
Shadowy innuendo and intimation. He is too good a Demo- 
crat; he is of too sweet and kindly a disposition and too great 
a character eyen to share in small degree the criticism and 
attack which gentlemen upon the other side of the House have 
made and will freely make against the head of this administra- 
tion; but I could not help feeling as he made his remarks this 
morning and again this afternoon, as he received the tumultuous 
applause of the historic enemies of the party which is now in 
power, that he was very much like an old Quaker ancestor of 
mine who, like the gentleman from Alabama, was of kind and 
sweet disposition and great gentleness of character. He was at 
one time bitten by a mad dog. He said to the dog, “If I were 
not a Quaker, if I did not believe in peace and gentleness, I 
would kill thee; but since I do believe in these things and can 
not be rude or cruel I will simply call thee a bad name.” So he 
went down the street shouting “ Mad dog,” and other persons, 
without his sweetness of disposition and kindliness of character, 
attended to the dog. [Laughter.] I know the gentleman from 
Alabama makes no attack upon his party’s chief. He makes no 
fight against the administration’s policy. He just contents him- 
self with making a few remarks which give hope and cheer to 
the enemies of the party in power and make them believe that 
with reenforcements such as they have to-day they may split us 
wide open so that we will be deprived of the opportunity to give 
this country the blessings to which it is entitled and which it 
will receive if the party remains in power. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

When the Panama Canal act was before the last Congress, 
those Members who opposed the exemption of American coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls did so for two reasons: 
They believed it to be a subsidy to the shipping interests, and 
they construed it as a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
defining the rights of the nations with respect to the use of the 
canal. Upon these propositions reasoning men might easily 
differ. Equally patriotic statesmen contended that it was not 
a subsidy but a mere subvention in the interest of building up 
an American merchant marine; that it was a discrimination 
in favor of our own shipping for which example, if not justifi- 
cation, might be found in similar discriminations by other Gov- 
ernments in favor of their own shipping interests. Equally able 
international lawyers contended that it was no violation of 
treaty obligations and, as a domestic matter, was beyond the 
purview of the treaty in question. 

A majority of both Houses of Congress resolved these doubts 
and differences in favor of the exemption, and it was written 
into law. Of course, as one of those who originally opposed the 
exemption, I do not have to search my mind to find reasons to 
support the view that the exemption of American coastwise ship- 
ping from the payment of tolls through the canal is unsound 
in law and wrong in economic principle. I convinced myself 
then, and I am no less convinced now. Having a reasonably 
clear understanding of the plain meaning of English words, 
I can not see how any other man with like understanding can 
bring his mind to believe that free passage for the citizens of 
one nation is no discrimination against the citizens or subjects 
of other nations subjected to the payment of tolls. 

I am equally clear that whether it be called a subsidy, sub- 
yention, or bounty, the exemption constitutes such a privilege 
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to one small class of our people as to make it offensive to true 
Democratie doctrine. What is it we originally proposed to do? 
Hither that we should collect at the Isthmus tolls sufficient to 
pay the expense of operating and maintaining the canal and its 
fixed charges or we should collect a less amount. We did not 
propose to make money out of it. If we now propose to compel 
ships using the canal to pay tolls sufficient to cover these operat- 
ing and other expenses, then if we exempt a part of the ships 
from the payment of tolls, we manifestly place upon the ships 
Which do pay not only their own share but the share of the 
ships which do not pay. It would be obviously unfair to make 
‘foreign ships pay the expense of the American ships, and as 
I understand it, no such purpose is contemplated. To compel 
foreign ships to pay all the expense of the canal would be tanta- 
monnt to asking them to pay the tolls of the American ships. 
If, on the other hand, we do not propose to collect sufficient 
tolls to pay the expense of the canal, then the difference must 
be provided for by appropriations from the public Treasury. In 
that case, every dollar given to American ships by the remis- 
sion of tolls is made up by taxation of the people. That cer- 
tainly looks like a bounty. You may call it subsidy, you may 
call it subvention. The fact remains that out of the taxes col- 
lected from the people is supplied the means of giving a valuable 
special privilege to a comparatively small interest. 

These questions were important and controlling when the 
proposition was originally considered. They are interesting 
now, and I assume that gentlemen will occupy many hours in 

their discussion, But I sweep them all aside. In my view they 
are to-day wholly irrelevant and absolutely immaterial. Gen- 
tlemen who séarch for excuses to leave this exemption upon the 
Statute books may discuss them with much learning and at 
great length, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] has done, but they can hardly persuade themselves that 
they discuss the real question which now confronts us. The 
situation is materially different from what it was when the law 
was passed, for now comes the President of the United States 
and upon the solemn responsibility of his high office declares, in 
effect, that the solution of problems which involve the continued 
friendly relations between our country and the other great 
nations depends upon the repeal of this law. As patriotic men 
we ought not to differ as to our duty now. [Applause.] Under 
our system of government the foreign relations are peculiarly 
within the province of the Executive. He is the treaty-making 
power, acting by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
The negotiations which lead to agreements, conventions, and 
treaties between the nations are necessarily within his sole con- 
trol and guided entirely by his knowledge of conditions, condi- 
tions which shift constantly like the colors of the kaleidoscope. 
In the very nature of things the President must have knowledge 
of those conditions and their relations to each other which can 
not at all times be shared with the public or with the legislative 
branch of the Government. The value of his information would 
be utterly ruined by its general diffusion. His power to treat 
in the interest and for the benefit of his country would be shat- 
tered beyond hope of usefulness if the world were kept con- 
stantly advised of every development and informed of every 
fact and condition relative to the negotiations. To the Presi- 
dent alone is committed the duty of acting upon the knowledge 
which he alone must have, and upon him is the responsibility 
for action. 

The question, therefore, is shifted from those interesting legal 
and economical problems which engrossed our attention two 
years ago, to the practical and patriotice proposition with which 
we are now confronted. Refined distinctions upon the technical 
meaning of words and phrases in treaties must await our 
answer to the question which no man can fail to understand. 
The interests of shippers and consumers, whether in big profits 
or small benefits, must give way to the interests of the Nation 
as a whole while we pause to make reply to this question: Shall 

~ the American Congress sustain the President in his conduct of 
our foreign affairs or shall we rebuke him while all the world 
looks on? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The country has never failed heretofore to sustain every 
President who spoke for the country to the other nations of 
the world, whether his utterance meant peace or called for war. 
In my judgment the Congress and the country never will fail 
to stand behind the President in the management of our rela- 
tions with the other nations of the earth. And it is because 
they realize this full well that gentlemen adroitly sidestep the 
real isssue and spend their time, their talents, and their ener- 
gies in discussing matters which now belong to the realm of 
ancient history. I venture the confident assertion that if the 
House could be made to believe that the continuance of our 
friendly, perhaps our peaceful, relations with the great powers 
of the world depended upon the acknowledgment of this legis- 


lative error, an acknowledgment fraught with no sacrifice of 
national honor, regardless of the original merits of the contro- 
versy, not a single vote would be east against the repeal. I 
will go further and declare with equal confidence that if every 
fact and condition upon which the President has acted in his 
extraordinary course in making this appeal for a change in a 
law not yet enforced, could be laid before the Congress the 
patriotic impulse of every Member would be immediately 
stirred in the President's support. We would ungrudgingly 
hold up his hands at the door of every chancellery in Europe. 
What, then, does the opposition really mean? It means that 
gentlemen either do not believe the President when he declares 
“I come to state to you a fact and a situation,” or they believe 
he is mistaken as to the true impert of that situation when he 
asks this repeal “in support ef the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration” and admits without it his inability to deal with other 
matters of “even greater delicacy and nearer consequence.” 
In other words, gentlemen impeach either the veracity or the 
intelligence of the President. They would not state it so baldly, 
but that is exactly what their opposition amounts to. At the 
bar of public opinion in this country neither impeachment will 
ever be sustained. [Applause.] 

The outcome of our policy with respect to a single foreign gov- 
ernment is not necessarily involved. We are not forced to von- 
clude from the President's declaration that the tolls exemption 
prevents the accomplishment of any particular purpose which 
this Government has in mind covering its relations with this, 
that, or the other nation. We may conclude, however, that we 
can not go forward in any direction with hope of receiving that 
consideration to which we are entitled so long as we are con- 
Sidered “outlaw” by the nations of the world. Upon every 
path upon which we start we are opposed by the hurdle of sus- 
picion which comes from the unanimous opinion of the nations 
of the world that we have either knowingly misinterpreted or 
willfully violated what is elsewhere considered the plain lan- 
guage of a solemn treaty. 

The President has been freely charged with inconsistency be- 
cause in his campaign he employed words which seemed to indi- 
cate that he was favorable to the exemption and referred to 
its apparent advantages to shipper and consumer. No man who 
knows the present occupant of the White House will believe that 
his change of opinion was made lightly or without careful con- 
sideration, full investigation, and thorough knowledge of all the 
facts and circumstances necessary to decision. No stronger 
proof of the grave import of the situation to which he refers 
could possibly be offered than this difference in judgment of the 
candidate and the President. The one was expressed with 
knowledge shared by every citizen of the United States; the 
other was based upon information which the Chief Executive 
alone can haye. If this knowledge was sufficient to impel him to 
an admittedly difficult confession of error, shall we refuse to 
make like acknowledgment while necessarily in the dark as to all 
the facts and circumstances essential to a decision? Shall we 
insist that lack of information must prevail over full knowledge? 

Nations like men must obey the law if they would not forfeit 
the respect of their fellows. I pass over that narrow phase of 
the international law which nations must obey, comprised within 
the particular treaty involved in this case, for it is only beg- 
ging the question to declare that we must acknowledge the 
obligation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Such a position leaves 
open to debate the proper interpretation of the language of that 
treaty. The same obligation of obedience which a law-abiding 
nation owes to the law of nations, as fixed in solemn contract 
between two of them, is due also to the interpretation of that 
contract settled by the unanimous judgment and decree of the 
nations of the world. For as a great writer on international 
law has said, a great body of that law— 

Is founded on the tacit or implied consent of nations as deduced from 
their intercourse with each other; in order to determine whether any 
particular act is sanctioned or forbidden by this law, we must inquire 
whether it has been approved or disapproved by civilized nations gen- 
erally, or at least by the particular nations which are affected in any 
way by the act. (Halleck’s International Law, Vol. I, p. 55.) 

In the language of another authority (Hall on International 
Law, 12): 

If the value of national acts is not to be estimated with refer- 
ence to a divine or natural Jaw, and if treaties are mere evidences of 
national will, not necessarily more important and occasionally, from 
being the result of a temporary exigency, less important than some uni- 
lateral acts, it remains to be asked whether all indications of national 
opinion with reference to international law are to be considered of an 
equal weight, except in so far as their significance is determined b 
attendant circumstances, and whether, therefore, authority will atta 


to them in proportion to their number and to the length of time during 
wen they have been repeated. Subject to two important qualifica 
ons this 


be said to be the case. The first qualification is that 
unanimous o n of recent growth is a better foundation of law than 
long practice on the part of some only of the body of civilized States, 
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The law of nations will interpret a treaty as effectively for 
all purposes as it will protect a treaty which needs no inter- 
pretation. The Executive, in constant and close touch with the 
nations of the world, has declared that— 

Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning this 
much-debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside the United 
States, Everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but one 
interpretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemption. 

This unanimous judgment of the nations with respect to 
the meaning of the language of the treaty constitutes a decree 
which we can not disobey without taking the law into our own 
hands. If every great power is of opinion that we have violated 
our treaty obligations, may we with honor claim that the judg- 
ment of a contracting party shall prevail against that of all 
the rest? We can not do so without violating the desire, which 
has been shared on both sides of the Atlantic since the foundation 
of this Republic, to preserve the integrity, to uphold the dignity, 
and to vindicate the majesty of international law, “A law whose 
existence and application,” in the words of Daniel Webster, 
“is as advantageous to States as the existence of private law 
to the citizens of a country.” Or to quote from another great 
American—Chancelor Kent: 

The faithful observance of which is essential to national character 
and to the happiness of mankind; a necessity not the less urgent 
because it is based upon the principle that different nations ought to 
do each other as much good in peace and as littie harm in war as 
possible without injury to their other interests. 

Neither party platforms nor trade considerations, relied on so 
strongly by the gentleman from Alabama, should swerve us from 
the path where “all the honor lies.“ I am as great a stickler 
as any man for the faithful observance of every promise in the 
party’s platform. But changing conditions may sometimes make 
other considerations more important. The continued peace be- 
tween this Republic and our neighbors, for instance, is of more 
vital concern to our people than the preservation of a plank in 
the Baltimore platform. Besides, the circumstances of the 
adoption of that plank were such as to weaken its force, to put 
it mildly. The Democratic members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives 
had reported against the exemption. On the floor it went into 
the bill by the vote of a minority of the Democrats cooperating 
with a large body of Republicans. If there was to be a party 
policy on the question, it was thus determined by a majority 
of the people’s Representatives against the exemption. In the 
Baltimore convention, however, the subcommittee of the reso- 
lutions committee wrote approval of the exemption into the plat- 
form as a sert of indorsement of the legislative record of one 
of its members. 

Without debate, necessarily without much consideration, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise of the last night of a nerve-racking 
and body-wearing convention, this comparatively minor feature 
of the platform was adopted. On all the great issues, of course, 
the platform is binding. On questions of party principle, it 
must prevail, for it is a solemn covenant with the people. But 
upon the nonpolitical matters of policy, the judgment of the 
party’s representatives in Congress may be considered of equal 
weight, certainly so far as the action of the Congress itself is 
concerned. 

I have found no member of the committee on resolutions of 
that convention who can recall having heard any discussion in 
the committee room or elsewhere of the very important fact 
that a majority of Democrats of the House voted against the 
measure when it passed. The committee was led to believe 
so prominent members have told me—that they were indorsinz 
what the Congress had done, assuming that the Democratic 
majority had shown its support as it must accept the responsi- 
bility for everything which had passed the House. I think that 
Democrats, properly anxious that platform obligations should 
be faithfully kept, may well agree with the words of Mr. Bryan, 
who was a member of the committee which framed that plat- 
form and whose advocacy of the strict performance of every 
platform pledge has never wavered, when he says in a letter 
to me: 

There is an important distinction between a 9 pledge on a 

0! 


domestic question, which is under the control the country, and a 
fotatly 9 pledge on a foreign question where our country must act 


jointly with others. In this case, no matter what the individual opin- 
on of Democrats may be; no matter how desirable they may think 
free tolls to be, they are not at liberty to do just as they please, be- 
cause they must consider (first) our treaty obligations and (second) 
the international effect of free tolls. 

Shall trade advantages, as urged by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, lead us to refuse to follow the President? Surely we are 
not ready to embark upon a policy of laying up wealth by viola- 
tion of law. Trade is not greater than honor nor profit than 
fair dealing. [Applause.] Who would have us build up our 
merchant marine, like a gypsy horse trader, by acknowledging 
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no code of honor nor_rule of law under which men and nations 
must live. Commerce and trade are much to be desired on the 
part of a nation. The balance in our favor looks comfortable 
in the books. But the pirate’s swag in the long run brings him 
no joy. As for me, I would not agree that all the trade of all 
the nations on the earth nor all the wealth of this Nation piled 
on that of every other could compensate, in the great scheme 
of the world’s advance toward its divinely arranged destiny, for 
the lives of the countless of God's creatures who would be sacri- 
ficed if our friendly relations with the nations should be changed 
into armed conflict. Wars for trade are as repellent to our 
present-day civilization as wars for conquest. The greed for 
commerce, like the desire for conquest, is no argument to sustain 
a position which might result in serious international. compli- 
cations. War for honor may be justified, but peace with honor 
is what we crave. [Applause.] / 

If it be true that “ peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war”; if it be true that the President leads the treaty- 
making power as he commands the armed forces of the Nation, 
let us pause in the day's occupation of supplying armament for 
his possible use in time of war at untold cost to the American 
people and furnish to him as a leader in the world movement 
for peace and good will this armor of a nation’s untarnished 
honor and unbroken faith. [Applause.] Then will this great 
Nation go forward, unshackled by suspicion, unhampered by 
distrust; able to command, because it has earned the confidence, 
the respect, the good will of all the world; able to win, because 
it will deserve the manifold victories of peace everlasting. 
[Prolonged applause.] $ 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time did the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania use? 

The SPEAKER. Forty-five minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FERGUSSON]. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Speaker, I come in the capacity of 
one who voted for free tolls formerly in this House and in the 
capacity of a man who has changed his mind. I propose to give 
briefly here the reasons that have animated me in making this 
change. I do not attach the stigma that seems to have been 
implied in some speeches against a man who changes his mind. 
I have had some notable instances or experiences in my own 
life. Amid the horrors of the Civil War as a small boy I looked 
at Lincoln as really as bad as if he had horns and hoofs. 
I have lived long enough to improve by experience and feel now, 
though I am the son of a slave owner and of a Confederate sol- 
dier, to look at Lincoln as one of the greatest men who ever 
lived. [Applause.] 

When this question was before Congress the first time, I voted 
to exempt American coastwise ships from the payment of tolls 
for passing through the Panama Canal. 

The argument then made, that we were bound by our treaty 
obligations to make our own ships pay, did not convince me, 
especially as equally eminent and equally patriotic lawyers 
squarely differed as to the meaning of the treaty provision on 
that point. I solved the doubt existing in my own mind by re- 
fusing to believe that the eminent Americans who made that 
treaty intended to give England a veto on anything our country 
might wish to do in the management of our domestic affairs. 
The intent when ascertainable controls the construction of all 
contracts. 

The insistence by the advocates of free tolls that to free our 
ships from that burden would tend to lower railroad rates 
seemed plausible to me, but further consideration has convinced 
me that that argument is fallacious, as based on a wrong prem- 
ise. Instead of helping the weaker competitor in its rivalry 
with the great Railroad Trust in the matter of transcontinental 
rates, I am convinced that free tolls will but be a free gift, or 
subsidy, to a great transportation trust, embracing both the 
coastwise shipping and the transcontinental railroads. Under 
our form of government an indirect subsidy is just as vicious 
in principle as a direct subsidy, though not as repulsive in form. 
To tax money out of one citizen’s pocket and give it to another 
citizen, as a free gift, shocks the moral sense; it is just as 
wrong to benefit one by freeing him from paying an impost 
that all the others are required to pay. It is as certainly a 
pecuniary benefit as if directly paid. 

Moreover, this law repealing free tolls is itself not to be like 
a law of the Medes and Persians—forever irrepealable. A new 
treaty can be made. We are voting to-day for to-day, in the 
light of international circumstances as revealed to us at this 
moment by the rapidly revolving kaleidoscope of world affairs. 
We know, on the highest authority, that the civilized world 
regards us as honor bound by the words of the treaty to make 
the tolls uniform to all nations, including our own country. To 
preserye our national honor unsullied, and to be so solicitous 
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to do so as to yield on a point of mere construction of a written 
instrument—is.this not worth while in these admittedly perilous 
times in the international world? Force this acknowledgment 
from all the nations, and then, whatever situation impending 
changes may bring—whether from Mexico or Japan or the Brit- 
ish Empire, or from all combined—with a high sense of honor 
conceded by all, with the strength that comes from conscious 
rectitude of purpose, with limitless resources and one hundred 
millions of people descended from such indomitable men as the 
late Civil War exhibited to the world, we can enter any arena 
prepared for coming events with perfect confidence as to results. 

With Mexico at our very doors in the throes of actual civil 
war, the deep-seated cause of it being the agrarian trouble—the 
landless and homeless poor against the landowning rich—the 
same condition that the eloquent Gracchi described in repub- 
lican Rome and that enabled Cesar to overthrow the republic 
and establish the empire of Rome, itself but the precursor of 
the Dark Ages; with Great Britain herself and her traditional 
policy of “dollar diplomacy,” and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of English money now in jeopardy in Mexico; in this criti- 
cal juncture the President comes to us in formal assembly, not 
dictatorially, as our opponents so falsely and in such a petty 
spirit of cheap polities, allege, but truly in a spirit of “common 
counsel,” recognizing our power to give or withhold, and. urges 
us to grant him this law of uniform tolls, in order that he may 
the better know how to take the next step in his labor of 
patriotic service to our country. Do not minimize the danger 
of war at this juncture; do not let the fancied need to weaken 
the President politically and get some political advantage in 
the minds of the unthinking or those willing to make money in 
the demoralization of war times, cause anyone to forget the 
portentous possibilities of the international complications of this 
day and hour. 

I shall vote to support the President, because I believe he 
aims at peace as supremely to be desired—he occupies the 
highest and most advantageous viewpoint of international af- 
fairs—because I believe in his wisdom, his patriotism, his moral 
courage in these times of partisan rancor and false innuendo, 
and in his constancy and fortitude, as Lincoln displayed them, 
should the atrocities: of actual war ensue. Is there one in this 
Hall, however he may talk for partisan effect, who does not in 
his heart hope that the President may be able to avert war? 

I do not fear the taunt that the Progressives and the Repub- 
licans make that the President has changed and that some of 
us are going to change. Change is the order of the universe. 

The great principle of evolution is based on the fundamental 
truth that everything is changing all the time. I voted one way 
before, as the right seemed to me then. I have studied these 
questions deeply since, and I am moved by an additional admi- 
ration for the President, who disdained to give reasons for his 
change but recognized the circumstances surrounding our coun- 
try at this moment as the supreme consideration which alone 
he should consider in his forward step in the effort to maintain 
peace. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. J. R. KNowLAND] desires to use some time. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, when I was a boy they used to 
tell me of a bird which had the habit of appropriating for its own 
selfish purposes the nests and structures built by the other 
birds. I believe they called this bird the cuckoo. However, I 
never heard it hinted or suggested by anyone that this bird, 
or any bird or beast for that matter, could successfully perpe- 
trate this somewhat shady trick upon the habitat of the bird 
which in former administrations was our national emblem, the 
American eagle. [Applause on the Republican side.] Perhaps 
it is possible now that Secretary Bryan’s “dove of peace” has 
become our national symbol. Something akin to the possibility 
of this imposition must have been in the President's mind when 
2 supper tes us to let the British lion “cuckoo” the Panama 

nal. 

Mr. Speaker, for my part I am unwilling to tolerate, other 
than specifically provided for in the treaty, another inch of for- 
eign encroachment on the canal eyen though the cuckoo call 
urges it in dulcet tones or carols from the White House aviary, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY A PARTNERSHIP. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, executed in 1850, England 
and the United States were, in a sense, equal partners relative 
to a proposed canal at Nicaragua, both sharing the same ex- 
pesses of the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty, 
and, likewise, both were placed upon the same footing witt re- 
spect to the use and joint and equal protection of the canal. 
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Each nation, in return for the equality of treatment accorded it 
by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, agreed to protect, at its own ex- 
pense, the persons employed in making the canal, and their 
property, from unjust detention, confiscation, seizure, or vio- 
lenco whatsoever; to use their influence with the States through 
which the canal might be constructed to facilitate construction ; 
to use their good offices to secure a free port at each end of 
the canal; to protect it, after completion, from interruption, 
seizure, or unjust confiscation; to guarantee the neutrality 
thereof; to keep it open and free, so that the capital invested 
therein might be secure; to invite other nations to agree to simi- 
lar stipulations; to enter into stipulations with Central Ameri- 
can States to promote the construction of the canal; to use their 
good offices to settle differences as to the right to title of prop- 
erty along the route of the canal; to give encouragement to per- 
sons with necessary capital to build the canal. 

These were some of the obligations imposed upon England 
and the United States. In the consideration of the fulfillment 
of these obligations each nation was to be placed on an equal 
footing as to charges, etc., in its use of the canal. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 


When it was desired to terminate this partnership contract, 
evidenced by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which imposed equal 
burdens and responsibilities upon the United States and Eng- 
land, a contract for the dissolution of this partnership was exe- 
cuted in the form of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. This latter 
treaty absolutely relieved England of all the expenses, of all 
the burdens and responsibilities of caring for and protecting the 
canal, It transferred these burdens, expenses, and responsibili- 
ties onto the United States, It contemplated, in the language 
of Secretary Hay: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that it (the canal) is to be exclu- 
sively the 1 of the United States and is to be managed, con- 
trolled, and defended by it. 

Yet in the face of all this, England has the temerity, the 
audacity, to insist that by virtue of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
she has retained, has arrogated to herself, all the profits and 
privileges accorded to her under the old partnership agree- 
ment as evidenced in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, these privileges 
and benefits to be hers without the hazard of a dollar, divested 
of all her former duties and responsibilities. 

It seems to me that the bare statement of her position demon- 
strates its unreasonableness, its untenableness. If it does not, 
it shows such an unconscionable bargain as to be proof positive 
of our mental imbecility. The burden of proof should surely 
rest on one contending for such a position. 

We have constructed the canal; we have, as it were, created 
the property; and by all the rules of law, municipal and inter- 
national, are entitled to the benefits and the rewards which 
belong to the creator of the property. If anyone claims a right, 
a servitude, or an easement in property created or owned by 
an individual or a nation, the rules of municipal and interna- 
tional law, as well as reason itself, require that he should bear 
the burden of proof in support of such a claim. In spite of this 
necessary rule of law and sound reason, the President informs us 
that so long as the question is debatable he is unwilling to debate 
it. It is difficult for me to attribute this position solely to punc- 
tiliousness in treaty obligations and not to a certain degree 
of pusillanimity, As long as the question is admittedly a de- 
batable one I shall withhold whateyer doubt is implied by that 
statement in favor of my Nation's unrestricted sovereignty. 


THE CONTROVERSY. 


What is the real controversy, the real point at issue, between 
England and the United States? It is England’s contention 
that her commerce is entitled to the same treatment, the same 
conditions and charges of traffic which we may see fit to ac- 
cord our commerce, both coastwise and foreign. She contends 
that section 11 of the Panama Canal act, which enacts that a 
railway company, subject to the interstate-commerce act of 
1887, which prohibits competing railroads from having any in- 
terest in vessels operated through the canal, and also that part 
of the canal act which provides that a vessel engaged in the 
coastwise or foreign trade of the United States shall not use 
the canal if its owner is guilty of violating the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, are violations of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in case 
British ships are affected. 

It is her contention that free tolls for our coastwise com- 
merce and the railroad provisions are in violation of section 1 
of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I shall read section 1 
of article 3 of that treaty: 


The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observ: these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination nst any such nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or other- 
wise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable, 
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It is my intention to briefly examine this claim and aseertain 
whether or not it is tenable. In 1850 the United States and 
Great Britain, as I said before, entered into the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. This treaty was superseded and abrogated by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Yet in spite of this abrogation England con- 
tends that she is entitled to all the benefits of traffic contem- 
plated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We contend that she is not. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM NOT MOLASSES, 


The Democratic platform formulated at Baltimore, whem 
President Wilson was nominated, contained this provision: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade pasing through the Panama Canal, also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railway carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. ' 

Concerning this plank President Wilson, on August 15, 1912, 
during the campaign, at Washington Park, N. J., said: 

Our platform is not molasses to catch files. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men 
who intend to do business along those lines and. who are not waiting 
to see whether they can catch yotes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

We haye already seen since the inauguration of the President 
that the platform to which he referred in his Washington Park 
address contained three pretty large molasses-covyered sticks. 
There was one molasses-coated stick in that part of the platform 
devoted to the welfare of legitimate industry. There was an- 
other thickly smeared stick of molasses in that section. relative 
to the civil service, and still another molasses-coated plank in 
that section calling for publicity of indorsements for the Federal 
judiciary. It now remains to be seen how much molasses there 
was in the Panama Canal plank at the time of the President’s 
address. It remains to be seen whether or not the honeyed 
words of the President’s repeal speech are more enticing bait 
than the molasses in that plank, admitted to be molasses by the 
present action of the titular head of the Demoeratic Party. 
The proponents of the English contention, in order to support 
the same, keep recurring to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. I con- 
tend that this is unfair; that whatever of the: Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty it was intended to preserve is embodied in the Hay-Paun- 
cefote treaty and should be sought in the four corners of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and not in the abrogated treaty. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty by the express agreement of the parties is now 
dead and obsolete, and should net be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of affirmative proof or affirmative interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. But I believe it fair to resort to the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty for a negative interpretation of what 
is not embodied in the Hay-Pauneefote treaty. I believe that 
the absence in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of the clear and. ex- 
plicit terms which are found in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty indi- 
cates an intention to forego the provisions contained in those 
clear and explicit terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN. THE TWO TREATINS, 

In this connection I assert that there is one feature of the 
phraseology of article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which, 
on account of its absence in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, seems 
significant to me. In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, article 1, 
we find it declared in clear and precise language, admitting of 
no ambiguity or equivocation, that neither the United States 
nor Great Britain shall obtain— 
directly or indirectly for the citizens or subjects of the one any rights 
or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said 
canal which shall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens and 
subjects of the other. 

We find the same clear and explicit language in article 8 of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty: 

Being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 
Britain on equal terms. 

There is no mistaking the meaning of this language. The 
terms accorded to the United States are linked with the terms 
accorded to Great Britain. No advantage shall be gained by 
the citizens of the one nation over the citizens of the other. 
Both shall be on equal terms as to the use of the canal. The 
treaty containing this clear, exact, and precise language was 
Superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It is not to be 

supposed that the astute and sagacious British diplomat would 
fail to employ in the superseding treaty or agreement the same 
plain and precise language, devoid of all ambiguity, unless he 
intended to surrender the right to receive the same terms, the 
same advantages, as the citizens of the United States. Yet it 
is now his contention that this exact language of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty should be read into the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
This language and its obvious meaning was before him when 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was being negotiated and when 
signed. Unless there was an intent to Iull us into a false feeling 
of security, England, which now contends that the equality of 


treatment contemplated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty should 
be read into the Hay-Pauneefote treaty, would have resorted to 
the same precise and unambiguous language and would have 
linked and coupled her equality of terms with the equality of 
terms of the United States. Instead of resorting to this lan- 
guage, we find Lord Pauncefote, on October 23, 1901, in his 
official communication to our Government, writing: 


Mr. Hay has suggested that in article 3, rule 1, we should substitute 
for the words “ the canal shall be free and o to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations which sh agree te observe these 
rules,” etc., the words the canal shall be free and open to the vessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations observing’ these rules," and in 
the same clause, as a co uential amendment,. to. substitute for the 
words “any nation so the words “any such nation.” His 
Majesty's Government were prepared to accept this amendment, which 
S to us equally efficacious for the purpose which we had in view, 
namely, that of insuring that Great Britain should not be placed in 
& less advantageous position than other powers, while they stopped 
ee of N upon other nations the contractual right to the use 
0 e canal. 


Secretary Hay in this connection had objected to inviting 
other powers to become contract parties to a treaty affecting the 
canal.” It does not admit of reasonable doubt that Secretary 
Hay was referring to “other powers“ than the United States, 
and likewise Lord Pauneefote in using the same identical words 
“other powers“ employed them in the same sense as Secretary 
Hay employed them, namely, “other powers” as contradistin- 
guished from the United States. Lord Pauncefote’s inter- 
pretation, made contemporaneously with the drafting of the 
treaty, is our position, our interpretation to-day, namely, that 
the other powers apart from the United States should be on the 
same footing one with the other. And thus was met in the very 
language of Lord Pauneefote “the purpose we had in view,” 
namely, that of insuring that Great Britain should not be placed 
in a less advantageous position than other powers, to wit, 
the other powers referred to by Secretary Hay, whom he did 
not wish to become contract parties to the canal, 

In this connection I wish to state that Secretary Hay in his 
memorandum wrote: 


The whole theory of the treaty is that it—the canal—is to be ex- 
clusively the property of the United States, and is to be managed, con- 
trolled, and defended by it. 


THE ROSETTA STONE OF THE TREATY. 

The insight which Lord Pauncefote’s use of Secretary Hay's 
expression “other powers” affords, as to: the intention of the 
treaty, is further inereased by the last clause of article 3 of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. ‘This last clause requires: 

Such conditions and charges of trafic shall be just and equitable. 

The clause whieh I have just read is the Rosetta stone by 
whieh we can translate the seemingly oecult language of section 
I, article 3. 

I desire to call particularly to your attention the express sig- 
nificance of this sentence and the reason for its insertion at the 
end of section 1, article 8. Section 1, article 3, bereft of this 
last sentence is— 

The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination st. any such nation, or its 
5 Nene Shag subjects, In respect of the conditions or charges of trame or 
0 a 

If by the general terms of the first paragraph of this sec- 
tion 1 the United States was to be included, what was the neces- 
sity of adding this last sentence, “Such conditions and charges 
of traffic shall be just and equitable”? Was it necessary to exact 
an agreement from the United States that it would treat the 
commerce of its own citizens justly and equitably? According 
to the English contention the first paragraph in section 1 pro- 
vided for the treatment of all nations, including the United 
States, on terms of entire equality in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic or otherwise,” without discrimination 
against any nation, its citizens or subjects. If the United 
States was to be placed in the same category with other na- 
tions as to the charges and conditions of traffic, as the English 
interpretation requires under the first part of section 1, in the 
very nature of things the United States for its own welfare 
would not impose on its shipping exorbitant charges or harsh 
conditions. If the United States is to subject its own commerce 
to the same terms and conditions which it imposes on the other 
nations, this alone is an earnest, a guaranty, of just and equi- 
table charges. The United States would not impose on other 
nations burdensome, unjust, or inequitable conditions or 
charges, for in doing so she would automatically impose them 
on her own commerce if the English contention is true. The 
old saying of What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander” would suggest just and equitable conditions to each 
of us. There is no necessity for exacting an agreement from 
the United States, to use an humble expression, “that it would 
not cut off its nose to spite its face,” nor could there be any 
purpose in inserting this last. sentence in section 1, article 3, 
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if the balance of the section provided against high charges by 
the United States, and it surely does if the English contention 
is correct, To my mind, the insertion of this last sentence in 
section 1 shows that England did not consider that she was 
entitled to the same terms and conditions as the United States, 
and for this reason it was insisted that the conditions and 
charges of traffic imposed by the United States on England 
and other nations should be just and equitable. Bear in mind 
that article 2 gives the United States “the exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal.” 

If the United States is bound by the provisions of the first 
part of our section 1, article 3, to collect from its vessels of com- 
merce the same tolls as it imposes on foreign nations, then, 
obviously, this fact alone would automatically bring about 
just and equifable conditions and charges of traffic. And con- 
sequently, under the English interpretation the last sentence of 
section 1, article 3, is an idle and surplus rule. It is mere 
supererogation. It has no place in the treaty except to insure 
just and equitable charges to nations other than the United 
States. 

SUEZ CANAL TREATY, 

I am further confirmed in my views on this point by an exam- 
ination of the Suez Canal convention of October 29, 1888. There 
is no provision in this convention that the conditions and charges 
of traffic shall be just and equitable. And why not? Because 
all vessels, “ without distinction of flag,” were to be treated 
alike. This was sufficient to insure just and equitable charges 
all around. Each nation could safely rely on the charges being 
just and equitable when every nation would have to pay the 
same rate. 

The very fact that it was necessary to insert the provision 
“ such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equita- 
ble” in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to regulate the charges fixed 
by the United States demonstrates that the United States was 
not to be included in the phrase “all nations” in section 1, 
article 3. Otherwise this provision is a mere supererogation, 
for it is a violent presumption to entertain that the United 
States, in fixing charges which her vessels of commerce would 
have to pay, would make them unreasonable, and therefore that 
it was necessary to guard against such action on our part. 


INTERPRETATION OF TREATY OF 1815 BY SUPREME COUNT. 


The real bone of England’s contention is that free tolls for 
our coastwise trade is a violation of section 1, article 3, of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

It has always been the custom of nations to discriminate in 
favor of their coastwise trade. This may be considered a set- 
tled policy of all nations. This discrimination at times has been 
provided for in treaty, and at other times, although not provided 
for, has been practiced. . 

In 1815 the United States and Great Britain entered into a 
treaty which provided, in article 2: 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be im In any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States; nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same port on British vessels. 

To the lay mind this language would seem broad and compre- 
hensive enough to include all ships, whether coastwise or not. 
Compare this language with the language in section 1, article 3, 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which England contends pre- 
cludes us from allowing free tolls to coastwise vessels: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire i angie 80 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
1 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ e. 


If anything, certainly the language in the treaty of 1815 is 
more explicit than the citation which I have read from the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, yet neither England nor the United 
States ever held that this language in the treaty of 1815 applied 
to coastwise trade. England has invariably held that she could 
impose higher charges on foreign vessels than on her coastwise 
vessels. Such has been the rule in the United States. This 
rule was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a decision rendered by Mr. Justice White, now Chief Justice, 
in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 332). Permit me to 
read an excerpt from this decision: 


Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel In question was 
a British vessel coming from a foreign port the State laws concerning 
ilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and the 

nited States providing that no higher or other duties or charges shall 
be imposed in any of the ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States. 
Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage result- 
ing from the law of the United States nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by State law concerns vessels in the foreign 
trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to produce a 
discrimination against British v. in such trade. In sub- 


stance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations 
a ply without discrimination to all vessels in such foreign trade, 
whether domestic or foreign. (Olsen v. Smith, 195 U. S., 344.) 

President Hayes in his message to Congress of February 10, 
1880, in referring to the canal, said : 

It would be the great ocean thoroughfare between our Atlantic and 
„ shores, and virtually a part of the coast line of the United 

es, 


The river and harbor act of 18S4, section 4, contains this 
language: 

No tolls or operating charges whatever shall be levied upon or col- 
lected from any vessel, dredge, or other water craft passing through 
any lock, canal, canalized river, or other work for the use and benefit 


of navigation now belonging to the United States or that may be 
hereafter acquired or constructed. 


MAJORITY REPORT MISLEADING. 


A very ingenious—I shall not say disingenuous—argument 
is resorted to in the majority report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to destroy the force and applica- 
tion of this opinion. Attention is called in that report to the 
provisions at the end of article 1 of the treaty of 1815, “but 
subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively.” This clause is not referred to by the Supreme 
Court, for it had no bearing on the decision. I shall read the 
first article of the treaty of 1815 in its entirety : 

ARTICLE 1, There shall be between the territories of the United 
States and all the territories of His Britannic Majesty in Europe a 
reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants of the two countries, 
respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their 
ships and cargoes to all such places, ports, and rivers in the territories 
aforesaid to which other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter 
into the same, and to remain and reside in any parts of the said terri- 
tories respectively; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for 
the purposes of their commerce; and generally the merchants and 
traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete pro- 
tection and security for their commerce, but subject always to the laws 
and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

It is obvious that the clause “but subject always to the laws 
and statutes of the two countries, respectively,” was not re- 
ferred to in the decision of the Supreme Court, because it has 
no relation to the provisions of article 2, which provides 
that no pee or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 

rts of the United States on British vessels than those payable in 
he same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any 
of His Britannic 1 territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
yaten States than shall be payable in the same ports on British ves- 
sels, 

If the clause at the end of section 1 covers the question of 
tolls, then by a statutory enactment we are at any time at lib- 
erty to ignore article 2, The very reason for article 2 was 
that the question of tolls should be made definite and certain. 

An adroit or unconscious misstatement of the provisions of 
the last paragraph of the second article of the treaty of 1815 
was perhaps made on page 6 of the majority report. The 
author of this report evidently misinterprets this paragraph 
when he states: 

But in the last paragraph of the second article it is provided that the 
commerce of the continent of North America and the West Indies 
“shall not be affected by any provision of this article, but each par 
shall remain in complete possession of its rights with respect to su 
intercourse.” 

The inference which is evidently sought to be given by this 
statement is that the commerce of North America, and conse- 
quently coastwise traffic, was excluded specially by the terms 
of the treaty, for it is stated in the report: 

So in view of the terms of the treaty expressly excluding local 
commerce of the continent of America and the West Indies from con- 
sideration, and also making all the forei commerce subject to the 
laws of the coun there fs no wonder t the Supreme Court held 
the statute in question not to be a violation of the treaty. 

A most cursory reading of the last paragraph of section 2, 
referred to, will show the error of this statement: 

The intercourse between the United States and His Britannic 8 
possessions in the West Indies, and on the continent of North America 
shall not be affected by any of the provisions of this article, but each 
party shall remain in the complete possession of its rights with respect 
to such intercourse. 

There is nothing in this quotation or in the treaty itself to 
justify the bald statement that the commerce of the continent 
of North America and the West Indies was not affected by the 
treaty. What was not affected was: First, the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the British possessions in the 
West Indies; and, second, the intercourse between the United 
States and the British possessions on the continent of North 


America. 
FATUOUS CONTENTION NOT IN BRIEFS, 

I therefore assert again that the statement that “the com- 
merce of the Continent of North America and the West Indies” 
is excluded by the terms of the treaty is a disingenuous state- 
ment, if by that statement it is meant that the coastwise trade 
between the several States of the United States was excluded 
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by the terms of the treaty, and that this fact influenced the 
Supreme Court. I have examined the briefs filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by both parties to this case, 
and no contention was therein made that the last provision of 
-article 1 or the last provision of article 2 had any relevancy 
to the point at issue. The last paragraph of article 1 obviously 
means that while the inhabitants of the United States or Eng- 
land are in the other country they shall be amenable to the 
laws of the same. The matter of tolls and charges is treated in 
a subsequent article—No. 2. If the committee’s contention is 
correct that the tolls and charges are to be subject always to 
the changing laws and statutes of the two countries according 
to provision 1, then it was an idle thing to provide in the sub- 
sequent article that no higher duties or charges shall be im- 
posed in the one country than in the other on their respective 
vessels. This treaty relates to commerce between the terri- 
tories of the United States and the territories of England in 
Europe. England discriminates in favor of her coastwise trade, 
yet the same is not specifically excepted by the terms of this 
treaty. So in spite of the adroit and cunning argument in the 
majority report I still insist that the Olsen case is in point. 
WELLAND CANAL INCIDENT, 

Further light is shown on the subject under discussion by a 
reference to the treaty of Washington between England and the 
United States, made in 1871. By article 27 of this treaty 
England engaged “ to secure to the citizens of the United States 
the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the 
Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Do- 
minion.” Likewise we agreed to the use of the St. Clair Flat 
and other canals by England on terms of equality with the 
inhabitants of the United States. 

In spite of this explicit agreement for equality of treatment 
with the inhabitants of Canada, we were discriminated against 
in the use of the Welland Canal. A rate of 20 cents was fixed 
on wheat and grain through the Welland Canal, but a rebate 
of 18 cents was allowed on all wheat bound for Montreal. This 
made the rate to Montreal 2 cents and the rate to Lake Ontario 
ports and the upper St. Lawrence ports 20 cents. We claimed 
that this was a discrimination in violation of the treaty. There 
being a President of the United States who took no stock in the 
obsequious, deferential “After you, my dear Alphonse” de- 
meanor now manifested by President Wilson toward Great 
Britain, a long course of diplomatic representation ensued be- 
tween the two Governments. After the matter was debated at 
Jength, for in that glorious age of our Republic debate with 
England was not considered dishonorable, England refused to 
budge from her position. We then resorted to retaliation, and 
placed a toll of 20 cents a ton on Canadian cargoes passing 
through the American Sault Ste. Marie Canal. This resulted in 
the removal of the discrimination which we were suffering at 
the Welland Canal. Perhaps the futility of the debate over 
this incident prompted the President to write: 

That as long as the matter is debatable, I do not care to debate it. 

In this contention over the Welland Canal England claimed— 

Every obligation of the treaty had been fully and unreservedly met. 

And that— 

Holding firmly to their contention that they were justified in eet 
ing the tolls and rebates, they consented to waive their hts in this 
particular instance and reestablish the system of rebate and transship- 
ment regulations. 

The British ambassador further wrote: 

The difference of opinion which exists as to the treaty rights of the 
two countries is to be r ed, but it forms no ground for a charge 
that either coun in taining its own views proceeds with a disre- 
gard of solemn obligations. 

On comparing this manly statement with the President's ab- 
ject surrender, I can not: help recall the challenge of the de- 
feated and chagrined, but still courageous, Irish troops at the 
Battle of the Boyne. When deserted by King James, they cried, 
“Trade leaders and we'll fight it over again.” 

It is well to note here that the language in the treaty of 
Washington is explicit and unambiguous and leaves nothing to 
inference, for the equality accorded to us was to be “on terms 
of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” 

RESULTS OF ENGLISH INTERPRETATION, 

The fallacy and sophistry in a premise may often be exposed 
by an examination of the conclusion to which they lead. With 
this in mind, let us examine where the English interpretation 
of the treaty leads to, if the term “all nations” in section 1, 
article 3, includes the United States. 

If the term “all nations“ includes the United States, then 
the United States is bound by ali the provisions of article 3, 
and we would be compelled to charge our own warships for the 
use of the canal in times of war and peace. Uncle Sam would 
be compelled to take money out of one pocket and put it into 
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the other. In case of war we could never exercise any act of 
hostility within the canal. We could not close the canal to an 
enemy bent on destroying our Nation. Have we, by a compact, 
agreed to commit national suicide? 

The first treaty, which was rejected by the Senate, contained 
a provision 

The canal shall be free and o 
to the vessels of —— a war ai eae: 5 

In the final treaty the expression in time of peace as in 
time of war” was omitted. Secretary Hay stated that the 
omission of this provision would give to the United States the 
clear right to close the canal against another belligerent and to 
protect and defend itself by whatever means might be neces- 
sary.” Yet, if the English interpretation is true, we could not 
in war reyictual our ships or take any stores in the cana] ex- 
cept so far as may be strictly necessary. The transit of our war 
vessels through the canal must be with the least possibie delay. 
We could not in war embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal except in the case of 
accidental hindrance of transit. We could not in war remain 
in the canal or within 8 marine leagues of either end longer 
than 24 hours. We could not pursue our enemy's vessel within 
24 hours from her departure from the canal. If their conten- 
tion is true that we are included in the term “all nations” in 
article 3, the predicament to which I have just called your 
attention will surround us in the Panama Canal, built at the 
cost of many lives and $400,000,000 of our money, in a canal 
concerning which Secretary Hay wrote: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that it is to be exclusively the 
property of the United States and is to be managed, controlled, and 
defended by it. 

We can not revictual or coal our ships at the canal except 
when strictly necessary; our passing through in time of war 
must be with only such intermission as may result from the 
necessities of the service. 

Imagine the storm of indignation that would have swept the 
country had the canal been in operation under these terms 
when the Oregon made her memorable voyage, and had she 
been met in the canal with rules forbidding her to embark or 
disembark troops or munitions of war, in a canal over which 
Lord Grey admits that we have become, practically, sovereigns, 
or had she been compelled to await 24 hours after the smoke 
of a Spanish cruiser disappeared below the horizon before pur- 
suit. These are the matters the President refuses to debate 
with a Nation concerning which President Buchanan said in 
his message of 1857: 

Since the orl of the Government we have been employed in 
negotiating tren with that power and afterwards discussing their 
true intent and meaning. 

Because, as President Wilson says, they are not debated out- 
side of the United States. What matters “of greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence,” to use the President’s own language, 
can there be pending, which he does not know how to deal with, 
than those involved in the inevitable sequence and corollary of 
the English interpretation? 


PRESIDENT’S NEW JERSEY SPEECH. 


The President was not always of the opinion he expressed in 
his address to us on March 5 last. The solemn pledges of his 
platform relative to the canal are now turned to the molasses 
which he so deprecated at Washington Park on August 15, 1912. 
The compact and treaty between his party and the American 
people, and also his solemn promise as a candidate to the 2.500 
farmers at Washington Park, are now renounced and stultified 
because our interpretation of the treaty which he and his party 
adopted as a platform is everywhere, as he says, “questioned 
and misunderstood.” And this is asked for in support of a 
foreign policy which is likewise everywhere “questioned and 
misunderstood.” 

I shall read the President's speech made to the 2,500 farmers 
at Washington Park, N. J., on August 15, 1912: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantle to 
ship to the Pacifie by way of the Atlantie ports, to allow all the farm- 
ers on what I may, standing here, call this part of the continent, to 
find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard. 


and then have coastwise steamers carry their products down around 
— the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South 


ea. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending—paseed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 
the House—provides for free toll for American ships through that canal 
and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by an 
American railroad company. You see the object of that, don't you? 
{Applause.} We don't want the railroads to compete with themselves, 
because we understand thet kind of competition. We want water car- 
riage to compete with land carriage, so as to be pertecuy sure that you 
are going to get better rates around the canal than you would across 
the continent, 


1914. 
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ust as much con- 
to that canal as 
class of citizens of the United States. Probably they are 
and what I am most desirous 

forward as partners in the 
and take a wide national, nay, interna- 
tional, view of these great matters, feeling all the pulses of the world 


The farmers of this comity: are, in my judgment, 
cerned in the policy of the United States with regar 
any other 
more concerned than any other one cla 
to see is the farmers of the country co 
great national undertakings 


that beat in the great arteries of their own life and prosperity. Every- 
thing that is done in the interest of cheap transportation is done 
direetly for the farmer as well as for other men. that you ought 
not to grudge the millions poured out for the deepening and opening of 
old and new waterways. * * > 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who Intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to 
see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they deter- 
mine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
sie soe another are going to be ret to very quiet and private 
retrea 

Since he will not, it remains for the “ unterrified Democracy ” 
of this House to make good the President's Washington Park 
speech; it remains for you to show that your platform contains 
not fly-paper molasses, but the genuine old-fashioned article 
warranted to make Democrats stick to their platform in spite 
of presidential pull (augmented by a post-office appointment 
leyer on a land-office or customhouse fulcrum). 

OREGON QUESTION. 

Had President Polk been obsessed with this mingled punc- 
tilious and pusillanimous spirit when the Oregon question was 
to the front in the year 1844, and had he put the molasses 
mufler in the first instance to the Nation's cry of Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” the southern boundary of the very State which 
gave me birth, the State of Oregon, would now be the north- 
ern boundary of the United States from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Rocky Mountains. The patriotic meeting of the Oregon 
pioneers at Champoeg in the year 1843, and the bold determina- 
tion of these pioneers not to brook England's claim for the Ore- 
gon country, would have come to naught. And the names 
of Joe Meek and F. X. Mattheieu instead of being held as our 
fearless pioneer patriots on the shore» of the Pacific would now 
be held in execration by an English populace, sovereign to-day 
in the great States of Oregon, Idaho, Washington, and a part of 
Montana. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling, in complaisant compliance with 
the President’s wish to declare by implication that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in interpreting the treaty of 1815, 
the Sixty-second Congress, which enacted the Panama Canal 
act, President Taft and his Secretary of State, also Theodore 
Roosevelt, who approved it, the Democratic convention at Bal- 
timore, were all violators of our sacred treaty obligations. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I will not do this at the Presi- 
dent’s mere magister dixit. 

ANOTHER “ LOST OCCASION.” 

With seemly regard for the feelings of our greatest authority 
in international law, the President doubtless deferred his toll- 
repeal speech until John Bassett Moore, Counselor for the 
Department of State, had quit his office. 

In view of the President's speech at Washington Park, his 
repeal speech might—with proper propriety, on account of the 
historical coincidence and parallel it would afford of repudia- 
tion of party and past—well have been deferred two days later, 
to March 7, a day sadly conspicuous in our country’s history, 
the anniversary of the “lost oceasion” of “sad concessions 
vainly made” by Webster in his 7th day of March speech, 1850. 
For on this date also there fell in the estimation of his country- 
man a great American idol, whose fall evoked Whittier’s poem 
“Ichabod.” For his modern prototype we perhaps should have 
more charity than the pitying words of Whittier: 

Revile him not. The Tempter hath 

re E tenn not scorn and wrath, 
Beit Salli 

* s * . * 

All else is ones from those great eyes 
The soul fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 

We only trust that a modern Whittier, if moved by the melan- 
«holy muse, may more kindly palliate President Wilson's “lost 
occasion,” his great mistake, and in paraphrase exclaim, “ What 
private griefs or reasons he has, alas! I know not,” for on these 
he is silent. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

THE LARGE QUESTION, 


Mr. Speaker, much has been said in this debate concerning the 
financial bearing of the questions of free tolls on various sec- 
tions of the country. But, Mr. Speaker, in the presence of the 
larger patriotic question of our sovereign rights at Panama, in 
the face of charges and insinuations that my country has been 
false to its plighted faith, which is the real issue before us, I am 


unwilling to forego what I consider a patriotic duty. I am un- 
willing to relinquish what I consider my Nation's rights at 
Panama or place them in jeopardy, either by pecuniary consider- 
ations or by what may seem most expedient to an Executive who 
confesses, “I shall not know how to deal with other matters 
of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not 
grant it to me in ungrudging measure.” 

If this is the timid, nerveless, and helpless hand at the helm of 
our ship of State, let him whose mind is so richly stored with our 
country’s history and literature recall and emulate the cou- 
rageous Cleveland in his Venezuelan message. If he has no 
chart for the ship of State in the troublous seas, the Bryany deep 
into which his foreign policy has plunged us, let him recall the 
admonitions of Longfellow: 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock. 
"Tis but the flapp of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rocks and tempest's roar, 

‘ In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 
Nor the canal either, for that matter. [Laughter.] 


Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our te: 
Our faith triumphant o'er your fears, Ye 
Are all with t are all with thee. 
PRICE OF AN ENGLISH PILOT. 


Mr. Speaker, the abdication of our sovereignty at the canal 
and the cession of the canal territory to all the powers of the 
world in common is too great a price to pay for taking on an 
English pilot to help navigate our ship of State in Mexican 
waters. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, like begets like. You know, alas, too well that 
while a broken primary pledge may wrest a victory at Balti- 
more, its foul fruition, a broken platform pledge, will win no 
victories at the bar of public opinion. [Applause.] 

Then your voice was modestly held silent, even though a Presi- 
dency was at stake; but now, when the very future, the destiny 
of your couniry, may be at stake, at issue, may we not hear 
that eloquent voice in trumpet tones plead against the deep 
damnation of this bill, your country’s degradation. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield fiye minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, on the 5th of 
March last the President of the United States, addressing Con- 
gress, said: 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 


Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from ayment of tolls, and to 
urge npon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such a 
repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am able In my 


own judgment, very bi Banate and maturely formed, that ex- 


emption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every poiut of 
view, and is, moreover, in plain controvyention of the treaty with Great 
Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901, 


The President then made an appeal to Congress to the effect 
that we should not interpret the words of our own promises 
with too strained or refined a reading, but that we should do the 
big thing, the generous thing— 
and so once more deserve our reputation for generosity and for the 
redemption of every obligation without quibble or hesitation, 

As a basis for his appeal to Congress to repeal the provision 
of law exempting our coastwise vessels from the payment of 
toll, the President started out with the assumption that such 
an exemption constitutes a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. The President, unfortunately, did not state to the House 
the reasons which lead him to this conclusion further than to 
say: 

Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning this much 
debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside of the United 
States. Everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but one 
interpretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemption I am 
asking you to repeal. 

In view of the fact that foreign nations are interested parties 
and would greatly profit by such an interpretation of the treaty 
as is suggested by the President, the unanimity of construction 
about which the President speaks is not surprising, and, taken 
by itself, could not be safely followed by those charged with 
protecting American interests. 

The country will undoubtedly agree with the President that 
no strained or technical construction should be placed upon our 
treaty with Great Britain. A great Government like ours can 
not afford to juggle with its promises. It must maintain an 
attitude of good faith and fair dealing at all times and under 
all circumstances. A treaty is entered into only after careful 
and mature deliberation, and once made should be lived up to 
both in letter and in spirit. On the other hand, the mere claim 
by an interested party that a treaty has been violated, when 
such is open to serious doubt, should not be timidly conceded, 
The provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty said to be violated 
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by granting free tolls to our coastwise vessels is rule 1 of 
article 3. The entire article reads as follows: 
ARTICLE 8. 
The United States adopts as tap 8 of the neutralization of such 


ship canal the following rules, su 


ay as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed ‘the 5 1 1 o eingi 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to 


1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observ! these rules on terms of entire eons dl 
so that there shall be no discrimination ditions any such nation or i 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
9887 4 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 


2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act 1 hostility be committed within i 
8. Vessels of war of a egg pda shall not 8 or take any 
stores in the canal except so 8 75 as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through en a shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with lations in force and with 
only ere N00 pellige intermission as may result ree e necessities of the service. 
belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or situs materials in the canal except 


t in case of accidental 1 
of the . — and in such case the sit shall be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 


5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal within 3 marine niies of either en Vessels of war of a bel- 
ligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at A 
one time . in case of distress, and in such case shall 
soon as but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not . 
8 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of another 
6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessa 
e construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shal be 
eemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, raf in <r of peace, shall enjoy complete immuni y from a 
8 rents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
ness as part a the canal 

In considering the rights of the United States in the Panama 
Canal it must be remembered that the United States, as builder 
and owner of the canal, is entitled to dictate the conditions of 
its use by other countries except as such right may be modified 
or restricted by the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The 
canal was built by the United States through territory belong- 
ing to the United States and over which we exercise complete 
. It is to be protected, operated, and maintained by 

e United States. In fact, all the burdens of construction, 
operation, maintenance, and protection are on the shoulders of 
the United States. 

It is claimed that under rule 1 of article 8 of the treaty cited 
above that the United States can not grant free tolls to Ameri- 
can ships engaged in the coastwise trade. This contention is 
based on the language of rule 1, which provides that— 
the canal shall be free and Bopen to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations o cerning these rules on terms of entire — 8 and 
without discrimination respect .to the conditions or charges of traffic. 

This construction is based upon the claim that the expression 
“all nations” includes the United States. The United States 
made these rules for the neutralization of the canal. In so do- 
ing, did we renounce all benefits from the canal except such as 
all the nations of the world may enjoy in common with us both 
in peace and in war? An examination of the rules adopted by 
the United States and incorporated in the treaty with Great 
Britain, it seems to me, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
these rules were adopted for the customer and not for the 
owner. 

Assuming for the sake of the argument that the expression 
“all nations” does include the United States, let us examine 
all the rules of article 3 of the treaty to see what the situation 
of the United States would be under such a construction. Rule 
2 provides that: 

The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

If the term “all nations” includes the United States, and if 
the canal is never to be blockaded but is to be kept free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations on 
terms of entire equality with the United States, in that event we 
will have no more rights in the use of the canal, even in time 
of war, than the enemy which may be attempting to destroy 
oe Government. Such a construction of the treaty is intoler- 
able, 


If, on the other hand, the rule is construed to apply only to 
foreign nations, it is perfectly proper. If the rule is interpreted 
to mean that no foreign nation at war with another foreign 
nation shall be permitted to blockade the canal or commit any 
act of hostility within it, it becomes a reasonable regulation of 
the use of the canal and consistent with the idea of ownership 
of the canal by the United States. 

Let us now consider how the proposed construction of the 
treaty will affect the rights of this Government under rule 3. 
This rule provides that vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
take on any stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly 
necessary for immediate use. If the belligerents are two for- 
eign countries, this provision is entirely proper. If, however, 


one of the belligerents should be the United States, the rule 
becomes impossible. The canal belongs to us. It was built 
with American money. It lies wholly within our territory, 
and yet under this construction, in case of war with a foreign 
country, our warships could not take on provisions while in the 
canal except for immediate use. But rule 8 goes on to say fur- 
ther that ships of belligerents must pass through the canal with 
the least possible delay. This is a perfectly proper regulation 
if the belligerents be foreign nations, but if the United States 
be one of the belligerents our warships would be obliged to pass 
through the canal with all possible speed, just the same as the 
warships of the enemy. It is unthinkable that we would permit 
the warships of a country with which we were at war to even 
enter the Panama Canal. If such a thing were permitted, how 
easy it would be for the enemy to order its craft sunk in the 
canal in such a way as to render the canal useless just at a 
time when we would need it most for the national defense. It 
is inconceivable that we have made a treaty which would 
require us to pass the warships of an enemy through a canal 
owned by us, and wholly within our territory, with the same 
protection and with the same security as is accorded our own 
ships. It is inconceivable that ships of war of a hostile foreign 
country would be permitted to enter the Panama Canal without 
even a protest from the great guns which we have stationed at 
either entrance for its protection and defense. 

-Let us see where such a construction of rule 4 would lead us. 
It provides that no belligerent shall embark or disembark 
troops, munitions of war, or warlike materials while in the 
canal. If this rule is applied only to foreign countries at war 
with each other it is a highly proper one. If, however, the 
United States were one of the belligerents, we would not be 
permitted to embark or disembark troops or supplies while in 
the canal. The United States would enjoy no more privileges in 
this regard than the enemy with whom we were at war. 

Rule 5 provides that vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
remain within 3 miles of either end of the canal longer than 
24 hours at any one time, except in case of distress, and in such 
case must depart as soon as possible. When applied to two 
foreign countries at war with each other this rule is an entirely 
proper one, But it is impossible to believe that any American 
statesman ever negotiated a treaty which would require Ameri- 
can warships to sail out of our own harbors, away from our 
own territory, with only a limited supply of provisions, into 
any danger which might await them. Such a thing is incon- 
celvable. Rule 5 also provides that a vessel of one belligerent 
shall not depart within 24 hours of the departure of a vessel of 
war of another belligerent. I can understand this rule perfectly 
as applied to foreign nations at war with each other. If this 
rule is to apply to the United States, in the event of war be- 
tween us and a foreign country we would not only be obliged 
to pass the ships of the enemy through our canal, but our war- 
ships could not follow in pursuit until the enemy’s ship has 
been given a start of 24 hours. It is inconceivable that a 
trained diplomat like John Hay ever made any such a bargain 
as this for the American people. He never could haye dreamed 
of such a construction of the treaty. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty it was contemplated that 
the canal would be built with private capital through territory 
owned by neither the United States nor Great Britain. Neither 
the United States nor Great Britain was to hold the title to the 
canal or exercise any acts of ownership over it. Our under- 
taking under that treaty was a joint undertaking with Great 
Britain to keep the canal open to the ships of commerce and 
of war of all countries on terms of equality. The canal was 
to be neutralized and no fortifications were to be erected for 
its protection. If the canal had been built as thus contem- 
plated, the United States and Great Britain would undoubtedly 
stand in the same relation to the canal, and in the event of war 
between the United States and a foreign country the canal 
would undoubtedly be open to the warships of the enemy as 
well as our own. But under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we 
shifted our position from that of a joint protectorate over the 
canal with Great Britain to that of actual sole owner and 
builder and proprietor, possessing all the rights of ownership 
and of construction, and limited only by the promise that we 
would keep the canal open to all nations observing our rules 
on terms of equality. 

We have said to the world that we would build the canal 
with our own money and through our own territory; that we 
will protect it ourselves and keep it open to all nations observing 
our rules; that we are willing to extend its benefits to all the 
world; that in doing so we will treat all nations alike; that we 
will not prefer one nation against another; that we will play 
no favorites; that as owners and proprietors we will fortify 
it and defend it against attack. Our agreement with Great 
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Britain is that there shall be no discrimination in dealing with 


one nation as against another. This, it seems to me, is the 
proper and reasonable construction to be placed upon our 
agreement with Great Britain. To accept the construction 
placed upon this treaty by the President it is necessary to 
believe that John Hay negotiated a treaty according to the 
terms of which the United States, the owner of the Panama 
Canal, is to have no more privileges in the use of that canal than 
even a foreign nation with whom we might be at war. 

That this result would necessarily follow the interpretation 
now placed upon the treaty by the President is admitted and 
even defended by Senator McCumarr in a speech in the Senate 
July 17, 1912, in which Mr. McCumsrr said: 

Mr, President, the hour is late, and I shall not resume any debate 
on this question. But I want to answer very briefly one of the argu- 
ments that was made, not so much by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Goratan]} as in a colloquy between the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Comaxs], as to whether or not under the 
treaty stipulations we would have the right to land and revictual our 
men-of-war, and so forth, in the canal. > If my construction 
of this treaty is right, if the construction is correct which was placed 
upon it by the Members of the Senate when they adopted it and which 
was voiced in every argument that was uttered, then there is but one 
answer: No; that can not be done. 

There was one plece of mother earth, the canal and its zone, which 
should be free from war. It was neither a place where war could be 
conducted nor a place where munitions of war could be landed, nor a 
place where the belligerents of either side, whether the United States 
or whe | other country, could take any part in the conflict. It was in- 
tended to be a zone of peace, which should be acknowledged by all the 
world as sacred ground. 

It will thus be seen that the real question we are deciding 
here is not the minor question of free tolls to our coastwise 
ships, but it is the big, far-reaching, and vital question of the 
rights of this Government in the Panama Canal in time of war. 
If we accept the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
advised by the President, there is absolutely no escape from the 
above conclusions so clearly stated by Mr. McCumper. 

As a purely economic question, it may well be doubted 
whether any ships, American or foreign, should pass through the 
canal without paying toll. Upon that proposition we can ‘well 
afford to let experience throw some further light. The matter 
of tolls is purely one of dollars and cents, about which no one 
needs to become unduly excited. If we find that the exemption 
of our coastwise ships from payment of toll is not a sound 
economic policy and is not followed by the benefits claimed, the 
exemption may be repealed at any time. The question here is 
not whether we should exempt our coastwise shipping from pay- 
ment of toll, but whether we have the right under our treaty 
with Great Britain to make such exemption. Bound up in this 
bill is the fate of the rights of the American people in the Pan- 
ama Canal, particularly in the event of war. If we pass this 
bill, we have not only settled the question of toll, but we have 
declared to the world that the Panama Canal is to be a neutral 
channel, to be used even by our declared enemies upon terms of 
absolute equality with ourselves. If we pass this bill, the na- 
tions of the world will forever hold us to the construction placed 
upon this treaty by the President. If we pass this bill under 
the circumstances surrounding the demand for its passage and 
for the reason given by the President, we will tie our hands for- 
ever and bind our country for all time to a construction of the 
treaty which, in my judgment, was never intended by either 
Government at the time it was made, a construction which will 
give the United States no more privileges in the use of its own 
property, located on its own territory, than the enemy with 
whom we may be at war. I can not yote to place such a con- 
struction on the treaty, because I believe that such action on 
the part of Congress amounts to a plain surrender to Great 
Britain and may endanger our national safety and deprive 
the American people of benefits to which they are justly en- 
titled. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. VAUGHAN]. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
after the able and eloquent speech of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PALMER], which so completely expressed my views 
upon this question and so completely covered them, I feel like 
apologizing to the House for making any speech upon the sub- 
ject. at all. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday afternoon the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, the leader of the Republican minority, indulged in some 
sarcastic remarks about those who “prate” about national 
honor. He gave us to understand that he has his suspicions 
of anyone who talks about honor. He looks upon it as “ prat- 
ing.” Of course, it is awful to rest under the suspicion of the 
gentleman from Illinois, but, in my humble opinion, the Presi- 
dent is right in appealing to our respect for our national honor; 
and I shall say so even though the gentleman should never get 
over his suspicions and prate about them the rest of his life. 


It occurs to me that the gentleman realizes that a due regard 
for national honor argues powerfully in favor of the repeal, 
and he would like to prevent it from doing so by discrediting 
those who speak about it. If the purpose of the gentle- 
man in making his sarcastic remarks was to let us know that 
he suspicions the President and looks upon his message as - 
“prating,” let me say that notwithstanding his suspicions 
and his prating the name of Woodrow Wilson will shine bright 
in American history, and he will be honored as the great 
President under whose leadership Democratic government was 
restored and the country saved after years of Republican mis- 
rule, long after the gentieman from Illinois is forgotten and 
the fact that he has done more prating in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress than any 40 men in it ceases to be a byword. 

Under the Constitution the President is intrusted with the 
making of treaties and the general direction and control of our 
foreign affairs. He asks us, in support of the policy of his ad- 
ministration as to foreign affairs, to repeal this tolls exemption. 
Evidently the President has felt that foreign Governments have 
the impression that we sail as close to the wind as possible” 
in interpreting our treaties, and this impression militates 
against the success of the policy of his administration relating 
to foreign affairs. I am for the administration, its domestic 
policy, and its policy as to foreign affairs, and I shall not be 
deterred from giving it any support, when I think it right, by 
all this talk of its enemies, outside and inside of our party, 
about its dictation to us and our taking orders. What has it 
done to commend it to the people? It has done two things at 
least, either of which entitles it to a vote of confidence and 
thanks. It has prevented a panic and it has prevented a war. 
And if either Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt had been elected we 
would most certainly have had one or the other, perhaps both. 

No administration in the history of the country ever kept 
faith with the people any better or made a better record for the 
faithful performance of duty, and if we will as diligently, as 
faithfully, as wisely do our part as the administration, as the 
President does his, we will deserve the commendation, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” whether we receive it or not; 
and I have confidence enough in the intelligence and in the fair- 
ness of the people to believe we will receive it. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not in the brief time I have discuss the 
economie question whether it would be advantageous to ex- 
empt vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States from the payment of tolls for passage through the 
Panama Canal, nor the legal question whether the exemption - 
of such vessels from the payment of such tolls is in contra ven- 
tion of our treaty with Great Britain concerning the canal. 
In my humble opinion these questions become, in the light of the 
President’s message, relatively unimportant compared with the 
question it presents. 

If it be true that the meaning of our treaty with Great Britain 
is not debated outside of the United States and that every- 
where else the language of the treaty is given but one interpre- 
tation and that interpretation precludes the exemption, a much 
more important question than those heretofore arising over 
thig matter is presented for our consideration. The President 
tells us that it is a fact that everywhere else the language of 
the treaty is interpreted as precluding the exemption. If such 
be the interpretation of all others, justly or unjustly, they look 
upon us as having refused to comply with obligations we are 
under by the terms of our treaty. 

Now, coneede for the purpose of argument that the exemp- 
tion is not in contravention of the treaty, can we afford to 
ignore the fact that the judgment of enlightened opinion every- 
where else and of many in our own country is to the contrary? 
No; this matter affects our reputation for good faith and our 
honor, and there is too much reason to donbt our right to 
make the exemption, entirely too much room for honest opinion 
against us, for us to ignore the fact that it is against us. We 
must conyince others that we are right in our interpretation 
of the treaty or refrain from action in defiance of their inter- 
pretation or rest under the imputation of bad faith. 

Of course I know we have the right to put our own interpre- 
tation upon our treaties and that none other has any right to 
interpret for us, but others have the right to make their inter- 
pretation for themselyes, and we haye no right to interpret for 
them. I know we have the right to disregard their interpreta- 
tion whether ours be right or wrong. But it is also true that 
if we do disregard the interpretation of others and insist upon 
our own the world takes cognizance of the controversy and 
sooner or later enlightened public opinion renders its judg- 
ment, and that judgment, if against us, we can not disregard 
except at the expense of our reputation for good faith. This 
is exactly the situation which the President has called to our 
attention, We disagreed with Great Britain about the inter- 
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pretation of our treaty with her concerning the canal; we put 


our own interpretation upon it. We disregarded hers. The 
world has taken cognizance of the controversy, and the great 
court of public opinion has rendered judgment against us. We 
can not ignore that court nor disregard its judgment. With 
no physical force to compel obedience to its decree, the penalty 
for its disobedience, a reputation for bad faith, is nevertheless 
as certain to follow as the penalty for the violation of a law 
of nature. I repeat we must convince others that we are right 
in our interpretation of the treaty or refrain from action in 
defiance of their interpretation or rest under the imputation of 
bad faith. 

Is there any fair prospect of reversing the judgment of public 
opinion abroad on this matter? From what the President says, 
and I dare say he is in a better position to know than his 
critics and those who oppose him on this matter, I would judge 
there is not. So, therefore, if the exemption is not in contra- 
vention of the treaty, we are nevertheless confronted with the 
question whether we should stand for our right to make the 
exemption at the expense of our reputation for good faith or 
should protect our honor and good name without raising the 
question of rights and advantages. Is it so important to us, 
So necessary to make this exemption in favor of vessels en- 
gaged in our coastwise trade, so essential to insist upon this 
questionable policy, which perhaps at last would only be a 
subsidy to the owners of the vessels exempted from the tolls— 
is it so vitally important and necessary to do this, that in order 
to do so we are willing to rest under the imputation of bad 
faith? Our honor should be as dear to us as our rights, and 
our good name and reputation for good faith as sacred. There 
are times when honor demands the assertion of rights, even 
fighting for them to the last extremity. But there are times 
when a due regard for our honor demands that we refrain from 
their assertion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. But we are told that if we repeal the 
exemption provision we will be submitting to foreign dictation. 
No nation has assumed an attitude of dictation toward us about 
this matter, and there is no probability that any nation will. 
On the contrary, the probability is that the nations of the world 
would content themselves with dealing with us as those who 
have a reputation for bad faith are always dealt with, and let 
the matter rest at that. But can we complain of dictation 
simply because others have their opinions about us and deal 
with us accordingly? 

It has been said that we should not permit our determination 
of what we should do in this matter to be affected by what 
other nations think about our right to make the exemption; 
that to do so would be permitting foreign influence to control; 
that foreign opinion could with as much reason be permitted 
to influence us to adopt any other policy as be allowed to 
cause us to repeal this tolls exemption. I answer that there is 
no one here less susceptible to foreign influence than I am, 
and while, in my opinion, it may very well be immaterial what 
others think of us in some respects, I hope the people will 
never elect anyone to this House or any other office who thinks 
it immaterial what other nations think of our good faith. 

This is an international question about which other nations 
and the people of other countries have the right to have opin- 
ions. Of course, it is for us to say what weight and importance 
we shall give to their opinions, but we can not ignore the fact 
that they have the right also in their dealings with us to give 
such importance as they see proper to their opinions concerning 
our conduct in this matter. Of course, no nation, nor all the 
nations of the world combined, should be permitted to control 
our policy, domestic or foreign, but that “ decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind” which we should have demands that we 
should determine for ourselyes and that we do so in no spirit 
of resentment, but in a spirit worthy of the great people we 
represent, that the imputation of bad faith shall not rest 
upon us. 

But we must not truckle to England; at any rate, since we do 
not believe the exemption provision is in violation of the treaty, 
we would rather rest under the imputation of bad faith than to 
truckle to Great Britain. Transcendent statesmanship, so jeal- 
ous of rights and advantages that it fails to appreciate the value 
of a reputation for good faith. 

Why should we adopt such a course in regard to this matter 
as to make eyery other Government and the people of every 
other country in the Western Hemisphere jealous of us, dis- 
trustful and suspicious of us, unfriendly to us? Why should 


we discriminate in favor of our coastwise trade against the 
coastwise trade of every other country in either North or South 
America and thereby give Great Britain the opportunity to make 
herself the champion of every other country in either America? 
This is the blunder that American diplomacy made, and it was 
made under Republican administration, and in dealing with 
foreign affairs with American, as well as other countries, this 
administration has been handicapped by it. Let those who talk 
about surrender to Great Britain remember that they gaye 
Great Britain the opportunity to espouse the cause of other 
American countries in this matter to the strengthening of her 
influence in American affairs and to the weakening of our own. 
If we wish our country to have that influence over American 
affairs which will enable it not only to maintain the Monroe 
doctrine but to maintain peace in the Western Hemisphere by 
the very power of its influence, we must deserve that entire 
trust and confidence and friendship of every American country 
that will carry with it that influence. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REOORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that privilege. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I was trying to run until 6 
o'clock, but if the other gentlemen have no speaker I think we 
can conclude, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bor- 
CHERS] for the presentation of a request. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—-PENSIONS, 


Mr. BORCHERS. Mr. Speaker, this being the day set apart 
for the consideration of pension bills on the Private Calendar, 
and the same not being disposed of, I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be considered by the House immediately after the 
disposition of this matter now pending, except it be on Monday 
or Wednesday. ; 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us see what 
the situation might be. There have been practically 2} hours 
used to-day on this debate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A little more than that. 

Mr. MANN. Which would leave 17 or 174 hours. I take it 
that the House will not want to proceed on what might be 
called a heavy debate like this later than the usual time of 54 
or 6 hours a day, perhaps. That might bring the end of the 
debate late in the afternoon of Tuesday of next week, and it 
might be desirable and meet the convenience of everybody in 
the House at that time—I do not know that it will—to transfer 
Calendar Wednesday until Thursday, because there will be sev- 
eral roll calls on this bill, so that gentlemen would have an op- 
portunity to eat their dinners Tuesday night. I do not desire to 
interfere with the pension business; but if that should be done 
you could not make the transfer, and if you could not make the 
transfer you could not go ahead. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that we have used 3 hours and 25 minutes to-day, 
so that there is only 16 or 17 hours’ time remaining, and if we 
run 6 hours to-morrow and 6 hours Monday we can get through 
some time Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. MANN, I think so. There is always some delay, how- 
ever, in the House. How much time has been used to-day, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Three hours and ten minutes, 

Mr. ADAMSON. If we run to-morrow and Monday we will 
get through Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BORCHERS] 
will modify his request, so that it shall be subject to the trans- 
fer referred to, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. BORCHERS. I am willing to embody that in my request. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. What is the request? 

Mr. MANN. ‘To give the first day after the disposition of 
this bill to pension business. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, a conference report on the 
urgent deficiency bill must be acted upon. Under the order 
upon which we are acting now it probably can not be taken up 
until this bill is disposed of. Wednesday is the Ist day of 
April. On that day a reduction of compensation to certain 
employees on the Canal Zone goes into effect. The urgent 
deficiency bill has a provision to prevent that going into effect, 
and whatever arrangement is made, it will have to be made 
with the provision to dispose of the conference report on that 
bill, if it then be before the House. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the request can be made subject to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I have no objection to that; but that is 
a matter of such yital importance that it must be considered. 
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Mr. BORCHERS. Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request so 
as to make it subject to the consideration of conference reports. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BORCHERS] 
asks unanimous consent that the next day after this bill is 
voted on pensions shall be taken up, subject to Calendar Wed- 
nesday, or Calendar Wednesday transferred to Thursday, and 
subject also to the consideration of the conference report on the 
urgent deficiency bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIES. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Drs] 
objects, 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 9671. An act to appropriate $5,000 to erect a suitable 
monument on the battle grounds at the Horse Shoe, on the 
Tallapoosa River, in the State of Alabama; and 

H. R. 9897. An act to amend section 12 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right,” approved March 4, 1909. ' 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, how a man pro- 
fessing to be a Democrat can yote in favor of free tolls is be- 
yond my understanding. We Democrats have always been 
aligned against the Republican Party on one distinct issue, and 
that issue always has been that the Republican Party was in 
sympathy with and legislated for the interests. 

Practically every legislative act of the Republican Party has 
been based upon this theory. We Democrats have always con- 
tended that legislation for the interests, by the interests, and 
of the interests could not be legislation for the people, by the 
people, and of the people. They were so inconsistent they 
could not live side by side. 

The argument that our platform proclaims in favor of free 
tolls is nothing but a guise or cloak to hide another raid upon 
the public Treasury; and, after all, that is what free tolls 
means. It is a proposition to compel the taxpayers of this 
country to pay the tolls that should be legally and legitimately 
levied upon the ships using it. 

The committee of this House on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries reported a week or so ago that of the 235 steamships 
engaged in the Atlantic and Gulf coast trade 199, representing 
94 per cent of the total tonnage, are controlled by a railroad 
or steamship combine, and of the 106 steamships engaged in 
the Pacific coast, 68 of the steamers, representing 49 per cent 
of the total tonnage, were similarly controlled. 

It is nonsense to contend that by giving away millions of the 
taxpayers’ money each year in the form of free tolls to these 
combines they will build up our merchant marine. These com- 
bines are greedy associations, formed and conceived in greed. 
Is any man insane enough to believe that combines will use 
this money for the public benefit? All they will do is put it 
into their coffers and sap so much more lifeblood out of the 
American public. 

It is contended that we built a canal connecting the Great 
Lakes and another connecting the Lakes with the Ohio River, 
and in view of the fact that these canals are being used by the 
publie free this one, which is built in a foreign section of the 
world, should be used likewise. Two rights never make a 
wrong. This fact is no excuse why we should again betray 
the American taxpayer and yote this money into the treasuries 
of these combines. 

The interests have been in control so many years, not only 
here in Washington, but in practically every State in the Union, 
that they have forced the American people to believe that the 
Government should be run for their benefit, and unless they can 
dip into the Public Treasury at liberty they feel that they can 
not run their legitimate enterprises. 

The political upheaval we witnessed in the fall of 1912 was 
brought about because these interests, who had become over- 
powerful, got jealous and began to fight each other in their 
efforts to raid the Treasury and rob the people through publie 
grants and benefits, and they overdid it. The inner workings 
of each have been exposed to the American public, and nothing 
but a trail of graft, wreckage, and dishonor has been left 
behind. It is our duty to preclaim not only to the American 
public but to the world that this Government is to be divorced 
from the control of the interests; it is to be run for one purpose, 
and that is to govern the American people. If we proclaim this 
fact in uncompromising terms, the American public will honor 
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us. When it is once determined that it is useless for the 


interests and others to come here and seek special benefits 
and privileges, our business men and public in general will 
get down to business and conduct it on their own responsibilities, 


All we should do is to leave business alone, use some common’ 


sense, stop harassing everybody and everything, and proclaim 
this one fact, making our position clear. 

It is argued that we improve our rivers and harbors, which 
are used by the public free of charge, and for this reason we 
should admit the American shipping through the canal free. 
We improve our rivers and harbors, not only to aid shipping, 
but to improve public property and benefit the American people 
in general. The Panama Canal was constructed as a business 
proposition and to assist our Navy to more properly protect 
our eastern and western coasts. This being the case there is 
no reason why it should not be run on business principles. You 
never hear of the Standard Oil Co. giving away its products 
or running any portion of its business for charity. Suppose I 
were to contend that the Standard Oil Co. should have the free 
use of the public mails? I would at once be proclaimed as a 
grafter and an associate of the special interests. I am unable 
to see a distinction between the two cases. If we can give free 
passage in the canal to certain ships associated with a combine, 
we surely can give free use of the mails to the Standard Oil Co. 
and its subsidiaries. 

It is contended that the American public hate England. Let 
us admit that this is true. Is that a reason why we should 
vote away the taxpayers’ money and give it to these ship and 
railroad combines? Revenge is sweet, but surely this is no way 
to revenge ourselyes upon England, even though we are seeking 
to do so. If a thief, when arraigned in court for picking a 
man’s pocket, made a plea in justification that he did it because 
he did not like his victim’s neighbor, we would all laugh at the 
nerve of the thief. 

As a Representative, I can not go to my constituents and say, 
“The reason I yoted to give away your money was because I 
hate England.” I am afraid they would not consider this a 
valid excuse for letting these combines put their hands in our 
Public Treasury with freedom. i 

It is claimed that we built this canal with American money; 
it is American property, and we can do as we will with it. 
That is true; but do you appreciate before we turned a spade 
of dirt and spent one penny upon this canal we consulted Eng- 
land and every country in the world and obtained from them 
permission to construct it? We purchased the rights of the 
French people and nation. We then made a solemn written 
obligation with England, that was taken into consideration by 
every country in the world, that we would use the canal in a 
eertain way; we would charge equal tolls to every ship that 
used it, conceding, of course, our right to pass our own war- 
ships through the canal free of charge, which is not disputed. 
Relying upon this written treaty or compact, England and the 
rest of the world conceded us such rights as they had in that 
portion of Central America. It may be assumed that they had 
no rights, but, however, at that time we recognized them, and 
it is too late now to contend that they had none. 

Some say that Theodore Roosevelt, while President, took the 
territory now occupied by the canal by force, and for this 
reason all treaty obligations are at an end. No honest man, 
to say nothing of an honorable nation, would attempt to justify 
his violation of a plain written obligation on such a dishonor- 
able ground. 

These statements about bending a knee to England are noth- 
ing more than chaff, which these interests are throwing into 
the eyes of the American people, with an attempt to blind them, 
warp their judgment, and direct their attention from the real 
issue at stake. They are used as a cloak to hide a raid which 
is being made on the. pockets of every taxpayer in this country, 
more gigantic than has ever been attempted before. We are not 
bending a knee to England. In preventing the use of this canal 
by these ship and railroad combines, we are protecting the 
American property, and at the same time the American tax- 
payer. 

Back in the sixties, when these companies were constructing 
railroads across the western part of the continent, the same 
arguments were brought to bear to cover up the raids the rail- 
roads at that time were making, not only upon the Publie 
Treasury but upon public property. They covered their tracks so 
thoroughly that they succeeded in getting over 155,000,000 acres 
of land that belong to the American people without paying a 
dollar for it. - 

These raids on the Public Treasury under the guise of a false 
patriotism have been made too often. It is time the American 
people woke up and did some thinking of their own accord. 
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True patriotism is that which will direct us, as an -honorable 
people, to do the right and honorable thing—keep our flag and 
good name from being besmirched, and retain our prestige and 
self-respect. The only way to do this is to live up to our just 
obligations and not try to plead technicalities. We expect this 
sort of thing in u justice’s court, but we do not expect it of an 
honorable nation. 

Whenever the interests want to rob the public and make a 
raid, they work upon our race prejudices, religious feelings, or 
some of our human weaknesses. This is what they are trying 
to do now. Plain words and a clear, cool head are needed, -so 
we may not only be able to see through their schemes but to 
legislate for the future in the best pessible. manner. 

Let us think twice.and act once; support the President of our 
common country, and thereby repeal that portion of the canal 
act that gives away the rights of our people. 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, after listening 
to the address of President Wilson in which he urged the repeal 
of the clause in the Panama Canal law providing for the free 
passage of our coastwise tonnage through the canal as an act 
of international good faith in the maintenance of our treaty 
obligations and an injury to our national reputation and trade, 
I was fairly well satisfied in my mind that it should be the duty 
of Congress to support the President in his determination to 
repeal the controverted Panama tolls arrangement. I find, 
however, upon reading the treaty and after a careful review of 
the situation, I am convinced that the President is wrong in 
his contention that to uphold this act exempting coastwise 
shipping would be committing an act of international dishonor. 

After weeks of debate in Congress this act was framed and 
passed, and the two great political parties of this country—the 
Progressive and Democratic—embodied in their platforms the 
declaration favoring the exemption from tolls of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through the Panama 
Canal. President Wilson, in a speech at Washington Park, 
N. J., August 15, 1912—and I dare say he knew whereof he 
spoke, for as a historian and a lawyer he stands preeminent— 
declared : 

The platform of the Democratic Party is not molasses to catch flies. 
It means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along these lines, and who are not waiting 
to-see whether they can ‘catch votes with those promises before 
determine whether they are going to act e or not. Sia É know 
the American ple are now táking notice in a way in which they 
never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one ‘way and vote 
another are going to be retired to very quſet and private retreat. 

In two short years, when such Democratic statesmen as Sena- 
tor O'Gorman and Representative UNpERrwoop still contend that 
the platform of the Democratic Party should be treated as a 
covenant between the party and the people, and after an ex- 
haustive study of the question of Panama tolls declare there is 
no doubt that the American view is the right view, the same 
old methods are employed by the Democratic Party ‘since its 
existence. No matter what its platform stands for, it must 
repudiate, It reminds me of an incident that took place on the 
outskirts of my home town. On a hot summer day two of our 
¢itizens, who had fallen from grace by reason of their intem- 
perate habits, by name Stevie Yeager and George ‘Troxell, for 
want of something better to do took -a-stroll into the country in 
the direction of Dorneyville, at which place a country hotel was 
conducted by one Davy Gilbert. After walking for some dis- 
tance in the hot sun, Stevie and George concluded to enjoy a 
siesta under the ‘shade of a tree growing by the roadside. 
Awakening from their nap, they both developed an extraordi- 
nary desire fora “schnapps,” as u drink of whisky is com- 
monly termed up our way, and at once laid plans to “work” 
Landlord Gilbert. A toad hopping about at Troxell’s feet gave 
him an inspiration. He promptly killed it, and told Yeager he 
would take it to Landlord Gilbert and present it to him as a 
bullfrog. He said Gilbert would at once declare it was a toad, 
and he Troxell-would bet him the drinks it was a bullfrog, 
and leave it to the decision of the first man that would come 
that way. It was arranged between them that Yeager was to 
arrive upon the scene as the first party after the bet was made. 
George took the toad to Davy Gilbert, and it turned out as he 
had expected, by Davy declaring it was a toad, and George 
promptly bet him ‘the drinks for the party it was a bullfrog, 
and would leave it to the first party arriving. Yeager promptly 
arrived, looking very innocent, and upon being asked whether it 
was a toad or a bullfrog, at once declared it was a bullfrog, 
thereby making Troxell win the bet. The landlord had his 
suspicions ‘aroused, but was game, and said: “The drinks are 
on me all right; but its a dammed old toad, anyhow.” No 
matter how the qd Democratic Party disguises itself by false 
promises and alluring declarations in its platform, it is the same 
old reactionary, free-trade, special-privilege party as of old. 
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President Wilson in his preelection speeches always declared 
that the American people— 
want water carriage to complete with land carriage, so as to mapen 


better rates around the canal 


you would ‘cross the eon S 
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Why this sudden change in opposition to cheap transporta- 
tion? Is the Democratic Party like the discredited old Repub- 
lican Party, about to disregard all of its declarations and nurse 
the interests of “special privilege” ? 

It seems to me that the hue and cry made by the Democratic 
statesmen who follow the administration blindly about our 
national honor being sullied by the tolls-exemption clause of 
the Panama Canal act is being made nu play to the gallery.” 
I wonder sometimes if these patriots are prompted by motives 
as lofty and patriotic as appears. Let us not forget, Mr. 
Speaker, that great corporations, who can wield a powerful in- 
fluence for or against a political party, engaged in a trans- 
continental business, have a good reason, purely on private 
grounds, to ‘foster this agitation. It is clear that if coastwise 
shipping is not exempted from -tolls, concerns engaged in two 
fields of transportation can combine in a manner to keep rates 
5 and rob the public of the benefits of cheap water transporta- 

on. 

The argument that the remitting of tolls in the Panama Canal 
to American ships would constitute a dangerous ship subsidy 
is a strained and forced conclusion. Every nation now clamor- 
ing to restrict American shipping by imposing tolls on American 
vessels pays ship subsidies and builds up its own commerce 
thereby. If we repeal the exemption clause we will make the 
Pacific coast the dumping ground of European shipowners and 
manufacturers and give them an annual subsidy of nearly as 
many millions of dollars as the west coast imports millions of 
tons to the great loss of our eastern manufacturers and our 
intercoastal shipping and building interests, 

England, it can not be argued, has any interest whatever in 
our coastwise trade. Like all other foreign mations, she is 
barred by law from engaging in coastwise steamship trafic of 
this country. 

It does not take a lawyer, a scholar, or a statesman to deter- 
mine that she can have no possible interest in the question of 
canal tolls which affect coastwise vessels only. Then, what 
possible right, Mr. Speaker, has she to raise the question of 
how we should manage our own private affairs. To me it is 
very evident that the whole question resolves itself into the fact 
as to whether or not the Isthmus of Panama is our territory. 
The canal is an American enterprise, paid for by American 
money, cut through American soll. Then, since every country 
from time immemorial has regulated its coastwise trade and 
when it had the power never allowed any interference there- 
with, should not the American Republic rule and govern the 
eanal without foreign advice or interference? While we wish 
to preserve our good relations with the British Government, 
yet, in self-respect, we must assert our rights and not be guilty 
of toadyism or allow dictation. 

I trust there will be a sufficient number of patriotic Americans 
in this House who will remain steadfast in the face of unwar- 
ranted demands, having no dishonorable motives toward for- 
eign powers, and firm in conserving our sovereign right to en- 
act laws governing our own property in the carrying out of the 
purposes our Government had in view in constructing and con- 
trolling the Panama Canal. 

The enactment of the present tariff law was a deliberate and 
eold-blooded betrayal of the interests of the American farmer, 
laborer, and manufacturer. It is to-day the best European 
measure written in the statute books of the nations. Let us 
not retreat again in favor of foreign interests, for if we do it 
will be all the harder for us to assert our just rights in the 
future. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
Mareh 28, 1914, at 12 o'clock. 


—_— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of New York Harbor, N. Y., with a view 
to securing additional width in Bay Ridge and Red Hook Chan- 
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nels (H. Doc. No. 863); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Manteo Bay, N. C., including its 
approaches, and extending to the upper limits of the town of 
Manteo (H. Doc. No. 864); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

8. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of San Juan Harbor, P. R., with a 
view to improvement in cooperation with the local government 
(H. Doc. No. 865); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 133) to authorize the Supreme 
Court to prescribe forms and rules and generally to regulate 
pleading, procedure, and practice on the common-law side of 
the Federal courts, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 462), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10846) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to use in the purchase of 
live stock, seeds, and agricultural equipment moneys appro- 
priated to fulfill treaty obligations, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 463), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 15109) providing for the acqui- 
sition of a site and the construction of a building thereon for 
post-office purposes at Pelham, in the State of Georgia; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15110) to acquire, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, additional land for the post office in the city 
of Thomasville, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. . 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 15111) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Grace 
City, in the State of North Dakota, one iron cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Utah: A bill (H. R. 15112) to provide 
for the payment of pensions to Indian war veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15113) to prevent the 
employment of aliens upon public works of the Government or 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 15114) granting a pen- 
sion to Louis C. Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 15115) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Wheatland: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15116) to correct the military record of 
William E. Emmons; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15117) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fildes, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 15118) for the relief of 
William A. Pyle; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15119) 
granting a pension to Dora E. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 15120) granting a 
pension to Estella R. Battelle; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15121) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Heinz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15122) granting a pension to Amanda B. 
McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15123) granting a pension to Frances E. 
McKenna; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15124) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15125) granting an increase of pension to 
Christ Mayths; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15126) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry Morey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 15127) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15128) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Swank; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15129) for the relief of Christopher C. 
Krepps; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 15130) for the relief of Edward 
Lane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 15131) for the 
relief of William A. Rose; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H, R. 15132) granting an increase of 
pensay to Wiliam Mohr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 15133) to correct the 
military record of Casper Hosfelt; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 15184) granting a pension to 
Louie McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 15185) granting a pension 
to Sophronia Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 15136) granting an increase of 
poe to George Ellars; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 15137) granting an increase 
7 pension to Jacob Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15138) granting an increase of pension to 
Phineas L. Packard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 15139) 
granting an increase of pension to Josephine B. Rhodes; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 15140) granting a 
pason to Elizabeth B. Orr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15141) granting a pension to Mary Jessup 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 15142) grant- 
me a pension to Henry W. Akers; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15143) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac J. Leech; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15144) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy M. Shively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15145) grant- 
ing a pension to Neoma McKee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15146) to 
correct the military record of George W. Clifford; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 15147) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen D. Rotramel; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 15148) 
granting an increase of pension to Nicholas Lentz; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15149) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A. Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 15150) for the relief of the 
heirs of John S. Williford ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 15151) to correct the military 
record of Thomas Lee; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the William 
Rahr Sons’ Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., protesting against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, protesting egainst national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of James M. Tyler and 11 other 
citizens, of Brattleboro, Vt., protesting agains the Sabbath 
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observance bill (H. R. 9674) ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 2 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petition of sundry citizens and churches of 
Indiana, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Christian. Church and Christian Sunday 
School, of Frankton, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petitions of 340 citizens of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, of Apache, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the miners of Coshocton 
County, Ohio, protesting against the treatment of Mother Jones 
and demanding her release; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of 79 citizens of Knox County, Ohio, in favor 
of nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of 63 citizens of Homer and Brandon, Ohio, 
in favor of nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Baptist Baraca Bible Class, of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, in favor of nation-wide prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the. Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of sundry citizens. of 
Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of various citizens of the twenty- 
second congressional district of Illinois, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the United Mine Workers of the twenty- 
second district of Illinois, favoring investigation. of labor condi- 
tions in Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of the North Side Board of 
Trade and citizens of New York City, protesting against repeal 
of canal-tolIs exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Stewart Publishing Co., of New York 
City, protesting against the anticoupon bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of L. W. Steddart, of New York City, favoring 
passage of House bill 13044, the widows and orphans’ pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the New York Times Chapel, Typographical 
Union, No. 6, favoring passage of the Bartlett-Bacon bills (S. 
927 and H. R. 1873); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Carl Brosius, manager of the 
Milwaukee Bureau of Information, protesting against any bills 
which tend to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, or sale of 
malt, vinous, or spirituous beverages or liquors in and through- 
out the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against 
any bills which tend to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, 
or sale of malt, vinous, and spirituous beverages or liquors in 
the United States and its Territories; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Kings County, 
N. X., and the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of citizens of Connecti- 
cut, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Connecticut, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELDER: Petition of TO citizens of Ruston, La., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of 300 or more citizens of the 
twenty-third congressional district of New York, protesting 
against the adoption of House joint resolution No. 168, intro- 
duced dy Mr. Hosson, of Alabama, to provide for an amendment 
to the Constitution against the sale or manufacture of liquor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Congre- 
gational Union for Woman Suffrage, favoring passage of House 
resolution No. 1, relative to enfrauchising women; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of A. ©. Rehberger, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., against House bill 12928, relative to establishing a guar- 
anty fund in the Post Office Department to make good losses 
from failure of postal officials, ete.; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, letters of Walter Parker, of New Orleans, La., relative 
to flood prevention; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the American Druggist and Pharmaceutical 
Record, favoring House bill 1, relative to Medical Corps of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of the New York Times Chapel, of Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6, favoring Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William Rohr Sons Co., of Manitowoc, Wis, 
and sundry citizens of New York against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petitions of 32 citizens of Meckinock 
Methodist Episcopal and Baptist Churehes and 100 citizens of 
Fargo ; 40 citizens of Arthur; and 30 citizens of Blanchard, all in 
the State of North Dakota, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of the De Forest Bible Class, of 
Sharon, Pa., favoring passage of national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Clarke County, Wash., against repeal of exemption clause in 
Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KEATING: Petition of sundry voters of the first con- 
gressional district of Colorado, protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petitions of 78 citizens of Irwin, 23 citi- 
zens of West Newton, 45 citizens of Petrolia, 66 citizens of 
Prospect, 180 citizens of Monessen, and 60 citizens of Con- 
oquenessing, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of 87 citizens of Salem, 
Iowa, and 50 eitizens of Madison, Iowa, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of William 
Rahr Sons Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of W. B. Lathrop, of New Orleans, La., and 
J. and J. B. Milholland, of Pittsburgh. Pa., favoring passage of 
House bill 14828, relative to false statements transmitted 
noe the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of Wisconsin, against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of sundry voters of the 
twenty-seventh congressional district of Pennsylvania, protest- 
ing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Architects, protesting against bills destroying the 
principle of the half-and-half arrangement in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petitions of the William Rahr Sons & Co., of 
Manitowoc, Wis., and William J. Knott and other citizens of 
New York, protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of William N. Feilbert and Louis Marx, of 
New York City, favoring passage of the anticoupon bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. B. Payne, of New York City, protesting 
against any change in the half-and-half plan in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the New York Times Chapel of Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6, favoring passage of the Bartlett-Bacon bills 
(S. 927 and H. R. 1873); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of N. Gross & Son, Von Behren Man- 
ufacturing Co., Bitterman Bros, A. Bromm & Co., Pocket Shoe 
Co., Rosenberger, Klein & Co., Mechanics’ Planing Miil Co., Mid- 
land Furniture Co., Walsh Baking Oo., the Evansville Packing 
Co., A. M. Weil & Bro. Co., North End Amusement Co., S. Kahn's 
Sons, Wollenberger Furniture House, and Rosenthal & Gum- 
berts, all of Evansville, Ind., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Society of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of Connecticut, to defeat bills H. R. 
1873 and S. 927, being the Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bills; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church of. Union- 
ville, Conn., in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Southington, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of the First Congregational Church of South- 
ington, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Mount 
Carroll and Kent, III., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judictary. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the North Side Board of Trade of New York 
City, against repeal of free-tolls clause in Panama Canal act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Oklahoma, favoring legislation against liquor traf- 
fic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. S. Woodcock, of Corvallis, Oreg., favor- 
ing amendment to banking and currency law; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the John Adams Branch of the American 
Continental League of Pittsburgh, Pa., against repeal of exemp- 
tion clause in Panama Canal bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to the appointment of clerks to the United States 
courts by the President; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring 
the Lindquist pure-fabrie bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Concord Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
of Media, Pa., and the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of Trade, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Petition of the Los Angeles (Cal.) City 
Teachers’ Club, favoring passage of House bill 12292, the child- 
labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. ; 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: Memorial of Abraham Lincoln Camp, No. 
91, Police and Fire, United Spanish War Veterans; Auxiliary 
of the United Spanish War Veterans; the Henry T. Reilly 
Camp, No. 84, United Spanish War Veterans; Major Frank 
Keck Camp, No. 53, United Spanish War Veterans; William 
McKinley Camp, No. 62, United Spanish War Veterans; memo- 
rial and executive committee, United Spanish War Veterans, 
all of Brooklyn, New York City, favoring passage of House bill 
13044, the widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions, z 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Petition of Jamaica Aerie, No. 748, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, favoring passage of House bill 13044, 
the widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Jamaica, Long Island, 
N. Y., protesting against repeal of canal tolls exemption; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Queens County Savings Bank, of Flush- 
ing, N. Y., protesting against bill prohibiting trustees of one 
financial institution to serve in same capacity in another; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York City, relative 
to supporting the President in his efforts toward peaceful rela- 
tions with other nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the inspectors’ assistants and stock ex- 
aminers of the Bureau of Animal Industry Employees’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, favoring passage of House bill 9292, 
relative to classification and pay of employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Limersburg, Mass., and Unitarian Congre- 
gational Parish of Petersham, Mass., favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petitions of 72 citizens of Athens, 
800 citizens of Battle Creek, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Kalamazoo, and Rey. E. E. Pollock and 41 others, of Grand 


Ledge, all in the State of Michigan, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Hollingsworth Corps, No. 136, of Albion, 
Mich., and Mason Corps, No. 30, of Belleyue, Mich., protesting 
against any change in the American flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Cambria Grange, of Hillsdale, Mich., and 
of G. L. Tracey, of Moscow, Mich., favoring Bathrick farm- 
credits bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Trades and Labor Council of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., favoring passage of House bill 11522, for Federal civil- 
service employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Monrovia 
(Cal. Post, No. 202, Grand Army of the Republic, and River- 
side Post, No. 118, Department of California and Nevada, Grand 
Army of the Republic, against changing United States flag; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. K 

Also, petition of St. Patrick’s Day Convention of 1914, rela- 
tive to memorial to Commodore John Barry; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, petitions of St. Patrick's Day Convention of 1914, of 
San Francisco, Cal.; Naval Militia of Los Angeles, Cal.; Young 
Men's Republican Club, of Los Angeles, Cal.; and sundry citi- 
zens of California, against repeal of exemption provision in 
Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of California, against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Sacramento Valley Development Associa- 
tion, of California, favoring Creseent City and vicinity harbor 
project; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Juvenile Protective Association, of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; the Los Angeles (Cal.) City Teachers’ Club; and 
the Ebell Club, of Long Beach, Cal., favoring the Federal child- 
labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Rev. G. S. Williams, of Los Angeles, Cal, 
favoring Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of 46 citizens of Pennsylvania, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of 78 citizens of Iowa, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Julius Schoendelen and 37 others, in fayor of 
the machinists’ wage bill, known as H. R. 12740; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of General Geddes Circle, Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, protesting against any change in the 
American flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Petition of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington and New Berlin, and citizens and Centenary Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, of East Palestine, all in the State of Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 3112, United Mine Workers 
of America, favoring investigation of mining troubles {n Colo- 
rado; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Unity Grange, No. 116, of East Palestine, 
Ohio, favoring passage of the Bathrick farm-credit bill; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of Auxiliary of 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 18044, the widows and orphans’ pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the veterinary inspectors of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry Employees’ Association, of New York City, 
favoring passage of House bill 9292, relative to classification and 
salaries of inspectors; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of O'Connell Associates and 
Coopers’ Union of Worcester, Mass., against repeal of the 
Panama free tolls; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of George Washington Loyal Orange Lodge, 
Whitinsville, Mass., favoring One hundred years of peace cele- 
bration”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of sundry citizens of Otsego 
County, Mich., favoring House bill 11315, for erection of a 
Federal building at Gaylord, Mich.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi iary. 
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Sarurpay, March 28, 1914. 


Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 

O Thon who makest the morning when man goeth forth to 
his labor and to his work, we stand in Thy presence, our 
heavenly Father, to thank Thee for the gift of a new day and 
for another opportunity to serve Thee in working the will of 
this Thy people. Give us grace, we humbly beseech Thee, 
whereby we may this day serve Thee in all reverence and in 
godly fear. And grant that the words of our mouth and the 
meditation of our heart may be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
our Strength and our Redeemer. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Secretary of War 
employed Emory R. Johnson special commissioner on the Pan- 
ama traffic and tolls, He has been connected with the Panama 
Canal and is considered an expert. I desire to ask that just a 
few lines from the conclusion of his report may be read. I 
think it of great interest to the Senate and the country just at 
this time. The request applies only to about a quarter of a 
page—his conclusions as the result of his work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY. Reading from document entitled “Panama 
Canal Traffic and Tolls,” page 199—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the reading, because Prof. Johnson was heard at length before 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals when the bill was up. 
His report was on file and he was called before us and his 
testimony has been printed at length. I am not going to object 
to the reading of the tract. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is just a few lines, giving a sum- 
mary of his conclusions that I think would be interesting. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to know just what the sum- 
mary Is. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

5, It is earnestly argued by those who fayor relieving American 
shipping of Panama tolls that the policy should be adopted in order 
to give further aid to the American merchant marine. When sub- 
1 to analysis this argument loses force. Our shipping employed 
n the fore trade needs assistance, but our coastwise marine has a 
monopoly of the coastwise trade and does not need further aid. In 
1911 there were 3,537,750 tons of American ships enrolled for the 
domestic trade on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific seaboards. The 
18 duri the preceding decade had been 88 per cent. There 

thus a relatively ce and healthily increasing tonn of coastwise 
shipping, and the open of the Panama Canal will undoubtedly bring 
about a large addition to the coastwise fleet. Our coastwise marine 
is now given sufficient aid and protection by our navigation laws. 

On page 201: 

1. In managing the Panama Canal and in fixing tolls the usefulness 
of the waterway to commerce and industry should be given first con- 


sideration. The policy as regards tolls and revenue should not be 
stores. to limit the traffic usefulness of the waterway. 


„The Panama Canal should be made commercia ly self-supporting. 
Tolls based upon the value of the service rendered by the canal are 
justifiable, ose who use the waterway may uired to 


ustly be 
make some compensation for the benefits receives Polls, not unduly 
restricting the commercial usefulness of the waterway, may be levied 
that will yield revenue enough to meet operation, maintenance, sanita- 
tion, government, annuity, and interest 8 

8. The same rate of toll should be arged upon American as 
upon foreign vessels, because— 

(a) The omission or repayment of tolls on American shipping would 
be of assistance mainly to our coastwise shipping, which does not need 
aid and would be of but little help to American vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade. 

(b) Such subsidies as are given the American merchant marine 
should be paid to vessels employed in our foreign trade; but the remis- 
sion or repayment to vessel owners of Panama tolls on American ships 
in the foreign trade would be an ineffective subsidy that might invite 
retaliatory measures by fore Governments. 

(c) The exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama tolls would 
inure mainly to the benefit of the coastwise carriers and pay partially 
to the benefit of shippers and consumers. Neither the rates of the 
steamship lines nor the charges of the rail carriers will be appreciably 
higher if tolls are ners on coastwise sappe than they will be if 
such shipping is relieyed from the N of tolls. 1 

4. The United States should adhere to business prion’ les in the 
management of the Panama Canal. The Government n to rd 
its revenues carefully. Present demands on the general budget are 
heavy and are certain to be larger. Taxes must necessarily increase. 
Those who directly benefit from using the canal, rather than the 
general taxpayers, ought to pay the expenses of operating and carrying 
the Panama Canal commercially. 

5. The tolls at Panama should be such as to enable the canal 425 
to divert from the Straits of Magellan all the trafic of the Pacific 
coast of South America, (b) to prevent the use of the Cape of Good 
Hope route by the commerce between the Atlantic-Gulf coast of the 


United States and Australia, (c) to divert from the Suez Canal the 


trade between the eastern seaboard of the United States and the Orient 


east of Singapore, and (d) to compete with the Suez Canal for a 
portion of Europe's commerce with the Far East. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I think some verbal explana- 
tion should be made as to this summary. You will note in the 
last part Dr. Johnson contends that the tolls should be fixed so 
as to divert the traffic from Suez, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
so forth. In conversation and also before the committee, as I 
remember, he advocated charging a very much higher rate of 
tolls on the traffic between the western coast of Central Amer- 
ica and New York than that charged countries farther away 
from the canal, To illustrate his idea, he would charge, we 
will say, $2 a ton between ports of Central America and New 
York on the traffic that passes through the canal, while from 
Valparaiso in Chile he would fix a rate probably as low as 25 
cents a ton. He would have the rate from Japan very much 
lower than the rate from Guatemala. His whole idea is to use 
the canal as a private corporation, and charge what the traffic 
will bear. That is his whole idea of traffic and tolls, so far as 
his testimony went before the committee. 

If the Senator from Georgia will examine that entire report 
as well as his testimony, I think he will find that he would not 
concur in Dr. Johnson’s idea of fixing tolls on the canal. 

Mr. GORMAN. May I ask the Senator from Kansas a 


question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. Is this Mr. Johnson the same who, while 
in the employ of the United States Government, was delivering 
lectures for the Carnegie Peace Fund? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand he is the same gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Kansas will 
permit me, he seems to be very familiar with Prof. Johnson’s 
suggestion. As a matter of fact, the report which he made as 
a basis for the tolls to be exacted under American law did not 
harmonize with the views of the President or of Congress. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I think not. 

Bons SMITH of Michigan. Especially as to the coastwise ship- 
ping. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
in the Chamber that we can not hear on this side the discus- 
sion that is going on upon the other side. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand it, the President accepted 
his report as to the estimated amount of tonnage that would 
pass through the canal, domestic and foreign, and took into con- 
sideration those statistics when he ultimately fixed the tolls 
which should be charged on the traffic. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And also took into consideration in fixing 
tolls the amount of domestic commerce which would pass 
through the canal; that is, the rate was made on the same basis 
as though domestic commerce actually paid the same tolls as 
foreign commerce. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; he doubtless took that into considera- 
tion; but the President did not agree with Dr. Johnson’s sug- 
gestion, so far, the method which he would follow in fixing these 
tolls, because Dr. Johnson would bave the people of Central 
America 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Penalized. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Penalized, because they lived close to this 
country. He would permit the people of the South Sea islands 
to use the canal for 25 cents a ton and he would charge the 
people along the Pacific coast of Central and South America 
five, six, eight, or ten times that much, because the canal will be 
of more use to them. He would have compelled them to pay 
what the traffic would bear, the iniquitous system that has been 
imposed by a number of railroads in this country that oppress 
small communities. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not desire at 
this time to enter into any general discussion of Mr. Johnson 
or of any vagaries he may have upon the question disconnected 
with the immediate question before the Senate. This report 
of his contains an enormous amount of most valuable data 
bearing upon the immediate question of charging tolls against 
the coastwise vessels. He reaches the conclusion that— 

Our shipping employed in the foreign trade needs assistance, but our 
coastwise marine has a monopoly of the coastwise trade, and does not 
need further ald. 

The facts which he presents, in my opinion, fully justify the 
latter part of this conclusion. He reaches the further conclu- 
sion that— 


Our coastwise marine is now giyen sufficient aid and protection by 
our navigation laws. 
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I think the facts he presents fully sustain that conclusion. 
Furthermore, he reaches the conclusion that— 

(c) The exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama tolls would 
inure mainly to the benefit of the coastwise carriers and only partially 
to the benefit of shippers and consumers. 

I think he fully sustains that conclusion. It is these three 
conclusions which I present from him, and which I propose 
myself to present, facts which I think fully sustain later on, 
when I shall endeavor to discuss this question before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, fur- 
ther understands that Mr. Johnson believes that the railroad 
ships should be permitted to use the canal the same as any 
other ships. I trust the Senator from Georgia will not follow 
him that far in his conclusions and undertake to repeal other 
sections of the law that we, in the face of the opposition of Dr. 
Johnson and a number of disciples of that order, incorporated 
into the statute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am only following Dr. Johnson— 
I believe the Senator called him doctor, or Prof. Johnson; I 
am not even familiar with his title—I am only following him 
in the conclusions I have mentioned. I think he furnishes facts 
in this report fully sustaining those conclusions, those conclu- 
sions being that the coastwise vessels now have practically a 
monopoly, that they need no Government subsidy, and that we 
ought not to give it to them in the shape of free passage through 
the canal. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question. Does Dr. Johnson anywhere in that 
report discuss the other question, which is the real question 
before the Senate now, as to the right of the United States 
Government to regulate the question of tolls? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. He discusses it simply 
from an economic standpoint. If so, I have not found it in his 
report. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think he does. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a very long report, and I have 
not read everything in it carefully. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in addition to what 
the Senator from Kansas has said, of course every Senator in 
this Chamber had all this information before we passed upon 
this question two years ago. All the information contained in 
the report of Prof. Johnson was here when Congress determined 
that he was not only unwise but impractical in his sugges- 
tions. 3 t 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not only that, but the data gath- 
ered by Prof. Johnson was known before the Baltimore conven- 
tion occurred, and did not seem to have much influence on that 
convention or upon the President or the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, is it in order to call for the 
regular order? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials is in order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 13811) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 964, District 
No. 6, United Mine Workers of America, of McLuney, Ohio, 
praying that an investigation be made into conditions existing 
in the 8 district of Colorado, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of 2,000 citi- 
zens of Cheyenne, Wyo., and a petition of 200 citizens of Gar- 
land, Wyo., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 


Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of the Board of Trade 
of Peoria; of the Trades and Labor Assembly of Quincy; of 
Local Union No. 85, Painters, Paper Hangers, and Decorators, 
of Belleville; of the Belleville Retail Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; .of Branch No. 43, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, of 
Olney; of the Brewery Workers’ Associations of Millstadt, New 
Athens, Belleville, Highland, Cairo, Collinsyille, and Mascou- 
tah; of sundry societies of Centralia, Chicago, Highland, Belle- 
ville, Rockford, Smithton, Ottawa, Lebanon, Mascoutah, Mill- 
stadt, and Kankakee; of Bartenders’ Unions of Quincy, Chicago, 
South Chicago, Cairo, Duquoin, Murphysboro, Gillespie, Kanka- 
kee, Alton, Virden, Moline, Freeport, Beardstown, Collinsville, 
Streator, Breese, Pana, Springfield, and Galesburg; of 
citizens of Belleville, Smithton, Lincoln, Rock Island, Moline, 
Duquoin, Centralia, Streator, Aurora, Batavia, Naperville, East 
St. Louis, Decatur, Danville, Kankakee, Peru, La Salle, Spring 
Valley, Blue Island, Galesburg, Joliet, Rockford, Chicago, 
Breese, Mascoutah, Springfield, Ladd, Alton, and Godfrey; of 
Local Union No. 147, Bakery and Confectionery Workers, of 
Springfield; of the Federation of Labor of Springfield; of Local 
Union No. 115, International Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers, of Chicago; of Federal Labor Union No. 8060, of New 
Athens; of Iron Molders’ Union No. 294, of Rockford; and of 
International Molders’ Union No. 137, of Aurora, all in the 
State of Illinois, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches of Washington, Decatur, La Harpe, 
Mounds, Galesburg, Mount Morris, Sullivan, Streator, and Bar- 
dolph; of the Presbyterian Churches of Rochelle, Peoria, and 
the United Presbyterian Church of Monmouth; of the Baptist 
Churches of Kirkwood, Peoria, and Englewood; of the Christian 
Churches of Woodhull and Peoria; of the Congregational 
Churches of Granville and Peoria; of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Chicago; of the United Brethren Church of Gales- 
burg; of the Evangelical Church of Washington; of the Sunday 
schools of Irving, Ashmore, Canton, Sheldon, Rochelle, and 
Cameron; of the Young People’s Societies at Quincy, Ashmore, 
Champaign, and Urbana ; of the Ministerial Associations of Knox 
County and Washington; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions of Evanston, Mazon, and Rock Island; of the Young 
Men’s Bible Class of the Presbyterian Church of Monticello; of 
sundry citizens of Woodhull; of the Farmers’ Institute of Henry 
and Knox Counties; of sundry citizens of Hayworth, Washing- 
ton, Victoria, Peoria, Payson, Aurora, Normal, Van Orin, Rock- 
ford, Wenona, Lafayette, Knoxville, Joliet, and Eureka, all in 
the State of Illinois, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Brown Grange, No. 
58, Patrons of Husbandry, of Norwalk, Mich., and a petition of 
Stanley Grange, No. 1488, Patrons of Ausbandry, of Iron River, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the establishment of a system of rural credits, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Wixon, Novi, and Menominee, and of the congregations of the 
Congregational Church of Maybee and the First Congregational 
Church of Dundee, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lansing and 
Bay City, in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to have read resolutions adopted by 
the Abilene Chamber of Commerce, and ask that they may be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ABILENE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ABILEND, TEx., March 19, 191}. 


Noting with interest the articles appearing in the Abilene Dailiy Re- 
orter relative to the bill introdu in the United States Senate by 

nator JOSEPH L. Barstow, of Kansas, in which is provided for a study 
of conditions in western Kansas, eastern New Mexico, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, western Oklahoma, and Texas looking to the establishment of 
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the great 
‘or this vast and rich countr; 
to be brought under irrigation, the Abilene Chamber of Commerce woul 
hereby express its deep interest in this subject and has caused the 
following resolution be be passed: 

Be it resolved, That we indorse the bill of Senator Josrrn L. BRIS- 


irrigation by the lake and reservoir stent and, feelin 
need of a law thus making it possible 


tow, of Kansas, and that we hereby request our Senators and Con- 
gressmen to support the same, if in their judgment they deem it wise. 

Be it ree, resolved, That we hereby request that Texas be included 
— 3 3 ist of States to be studied and for which appropriations may 
Respectfully submitted. 

3 GEORGE FINBERG, President, 
FreD T. Woop, Secretary: 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that I am in absolute accord 
with the suggestion that Texas ought to be included in this in- 
vestigation, and I understand the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Suepparp] already has a bill pending to that effect before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of 375 citizens of Stock- 
ton, 925 citizens of Lawrence, and 280 citizens of Valley Center, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHILTON presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Wheeling, W. Va., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the beautifying of the city of Washington, D. C., which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. THORNTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Elton, Welsh, and Crowley, all in the State of Louisiana, pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. JAMES. I present resolutións adopted in the Senate of 
the General Assembly of Kentucky, indorsing the provisions of 
a bill to create the coast guard by combining therein the exist- 
ing Life-Saving Service and Revenue-Cutter Service, known as 
Senate bill No. 2337, introduced by the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. TowNnsEND]. I ask that the resolutions may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In SENATE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF KENTUCKY. 
Whereas there Is located at Louisville, in the State of Kentucky, United 

States Life-Saving Station No. 10, in command of Capt. John F. 

Gilhooley and a crew of seven men, who since the establishment of 

said station in 1881 have rendered great and valued service in their 

heroic deeds of the past in the saving of lives and floating property, 
and especially in their prompt rescue of all the passengers and crew 
of the ill-fated Queen ity, numbering 200 souls, when that magnifi- 

cent vessel, en route to the New Orleans Mardi Gras, sank by 5 

carried against the dam opposite Louisville at 1.30 a. m. February 

17, 1914: Be it 

Resoived, That the Kentucky Senate in session assembled do take this 
opportunity of giving deep Expression of gratitude for the conspicuous 
services rendered in the past by these faithful and fearless men of the 
Life-Saving Service, and especially for their valuable aid rendered the 
flood sufferers of our State during the disastrous floods of January and 
March, 1913; and we hereby heartily indorse all the provisions of a bill 
“Mo create the coast guard by combining therein the existing Life-Saving 
Service and Revenue-Cutter Service,“ known as United States Senate 
bill No. 2337, introduced by Senator TOWNSEND, of Michigan, and now 
pending in the United States Senate: Be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily urge the enactment of said bill to become 
a law, believing that said bill is a just measure; and that a copy of 
this resolution mailed to every Congressman and United States Ben. 
ator from Kentucky, whose Influence in behalf of the above bill is most 
respectfully requested. 

pero § February 24, 1914. 

Adopted. 


A copy. 
Attest: 
7 WILEY L. DIXON, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
petition which I ask may be read and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

({ Telegram. ] 

t F. a „ 1913. 
E EAEE ORT WORTH, TEX., March 26, 1914. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Texas Sunday School Convention petition Con, 
ent prohibiting importation, manufacture, an 
quors. 


ss to submit amend- 
sale of intoxicating 


J. T. MCCLURE, State President. 
M. H. Worrn, Ececutive Chairman. 
Wu. M. ANDERSON, Administration Chairman. 
Gro, W. Trurrr, International Vice President. 
W. M. Wiccins, General Secretary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of Local Union No. 463, 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 


men, and Helpers, of Houston; of the Trades Council of Austin; 
and of sundry citizens of Marshall and Fayetteville, all in the 
State of Texas, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. f 

He also presented petitions of the Brunner Apostolic Faith 
Assembly, of Houston; of the Pentecostal Church of the Naz- 
arene, of Dallas; of the Christian Sunday School, of Claude; 
and of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of Gilmer, all 
in the State of Texas, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit, the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a memorial of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, of Naugatuck, Conn., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 

He also presented a memorial of the Socialist Party, of New 
London, Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide an educational test for immigrants to this 
country, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Meriden, 
Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the 
Committee on the. Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Portland, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Merrill, 
Bandon, Eugene, St. Johns, and Dallas, all in the State of Ore- 
gon, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr, PERKINS presented a memorial of the Young Men's 
Republican Club, of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanie Canals, 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fairmont, 
Frankton, Frankfort, and Mishawaka, all in the State of Indi- 
ana, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 5 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 2689, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Sullivan, Ind., remonstrating 
against the arrest of “ Mother” Jones by the military authori- 
ties of Colorado, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. : 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of 125 citizens of New 
Bedford, Mass., remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, of Worcester, Mass., and a memorial of the Knights of 
Robert Emmet, of Worcester, Mass., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of First Division, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Southington, Conn., remonstrating 
against an appropriation for the celebration of the so-called 
“One hundred years of peace among English-speaking peoples,” 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Socialist Party of New 
London, Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide an educational test for immigrants to this 
country, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians of Naugatuck, Conn., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. a 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Meriden 
and Bridgeport, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 7 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of Master House 
Painters and Decorators, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating 
against the enactment of, legislation to make lawful certain 
agreements between employees ànd laborers nud persons engaged 
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in agriculture and horticulture, and to limit the issuing of in- 
junctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which was 
refcrred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Con- 
gregational and Methodist Churches, of Bethan; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New London; and of the Methodist Church 
of Thompsonville, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bever- 
ages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wol- 
cott, South Bend, Huntington, Kendallville, Elkhart, and Good- 
land, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Marion, 
New Albany, Logansport, Evansville, and Indianapolis, all in 
the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of 100 citizens of Fall River, 
100 citizens of Sterling, and 250 citizens of Attleboro, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1621) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Maj. George A. Armes, United States Army, retired, to 
the rank and grade of brigadier general on the retired list of 
the Army without increase of pay, reported adversely thereon, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 318, authorizing the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to employ expert assistance in drafting a bill 
relating to rural credits, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 390), accompanied by a bill (S. 5087) for 
the relief of Edward L. Keyes, 

Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on the Census, to which 
was referred the bill- (S. 4843) to amend section 4 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for a permanent Census Office,” ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS AND DEBATES ON TRUSTS. 


Mr. CHILTON. On the 5th instant the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Romxsox] submitted a resolution, being Senate resolu- 
tion 286, authorizing the printing of 500 additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 147, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, 
for the use of the Senate, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Printing for consideration. Inasmuch as the cost of printing 
the 500 copies proposed exceeds the sum of $500, the law re- 
quires the order to print to be in the form of a concurrent. reso- 
lution. The Committee on Printing authorizes me to report a 
concurrent resolution as a substitute for the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arkansas, and I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res.-21) was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives CORBI A 
That there be printed 500 additional copies of Senate Document No. 


147, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, entitled“ Bills and debates 
in Congress on trusts,” for the use of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Until I can be further informed in regard 
to the matter, I shall object. I do not see any use of republish- 
ing debates which are already to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Perhaps I may withdraw the objection at some future 
85 but until I have further light upon the subject I shall 
object. 

Mr. CHILTON. This resolution provides for printing addi- 
tional copies of a document that has heretofore been printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, but I understood the 
Senator from West Virginia to say that it was for the reprinting 
of debates which had occurred in the two Houses upon the trust 
question. Those debates are all in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and anybody seeking them can find them there. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion will go to the calendar. 


CICERO L. LINCOLN VERSUS UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 458). 


Mr. CHILTON. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably a paper submitted by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] for the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus! 
to print the decision of the Court of Claims in the case of Cicero 
L. Lincoln, administrator, against United States, in relation to 
cotton seized during the Civil War and the right of recovery. 
I am directed by that committee to ask that it be printed as a 
public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

THE PREFERENTIAL BALLOT. 

Mr. CHILTON, I make a favorable report from the Commit- 
tee on Printing on the document submitted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horris] to print the address of Prof. 
Lewis Jerome Johnson, of Harvard, on “The preferential 
ballot”; and I report a resolution for which I ask immediate 
consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 320), as follows: 


Resolved, That the papers presented by the Senator from New Ham 
shire [Mr. HOLLIS ebruary 11. 1914, being an address by Lew 
Jerome Johnson before the First National Conference on Popular Gov- 
ernment, held in Washington, D. C., December 6, 1913, upon the sub- 
ject “The preferential ballot as a possible substitute for the direct 
primary,” be printed as a public document. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution is granted, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say that it seems to me at first blush that if all the 
addresses made throughout the country upon one side or the 
other of the initiative and referendum and preferential pri- 
maries are to be published as Government documents, we shall 
be overwhelming the Government Printing Office with miscel- 
laneous literature. What is the particular need for this par- 
ticular document? 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, this address relates to a live 
question which is before the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives. It is not very long. The com- 
mittee considered the matter with a great deal of care and de- 
cided that it was the kind of discussion of a live question 
which merited printing. 

I wish to say that the committee is trying to sift the wheat 
from the chaff. We have taken into consideration the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi that everything referred 
to us should not be printed; but we have considered that this is 
a document that should be printed. We have therefore re- 
ported upon it favorably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object to the immediate consideration of 
the resolution, but do not know what my action will be when 
the matter comes up on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the cal- 
endar. 


The Chair 


POWER OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY, 

Mr. CHILTON. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably Senate resolution 305, to print a pamphlet en- 
titled The Power of the Federal Judiciary to Declare Legis- 
lation Invalid which Conflicts with the Federal Constitution,” 
by David K. Watson, submitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] on the 18th instant, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to have that 
go to the calendar until we can take stock of what we are 
doing, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the 
calendar. 

ADDRESSES BEFORE THE’ SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 

Mr. CHILTON. On the 12th instant the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] presented addresses delivered at the 
memorial session of the Southern Commercial Congress in 
honor of the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who had charge of the 
farmers’ cooperative demonstration work of the Department of 
Agriculture for many years, and they were referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Printing to report the following resolution, and I 
ask that it may be read. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 321), as follows: 


Resolved, That the papers presented in the Senate by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] March 12, 1914, Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the Southern Commercial Congress, 
arranged ns a memorial to the late Dr. Seaman A, Knapp,” be printed 
as a Senate document. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed ou 
the calendar, 
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JEWISH IMMIGRANTS, 


Mr. CHILTON. The junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman] presented on the 24th instant and had referred to 
the Committee on Printing a report by the committee of the 
Jewish Immigration Council on illiteracy among Jewish immi- 
grants and its causes. The committee have authorized me to 
report the following resolution, and I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 322), as follows: 

Resolved, That an article presented in the Senate by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'GorMAN] March 24, 1914, entitled Illiteracy Among 
Jewish Immigrants and its Causes,” be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the cal- 
endar. 

PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from West Virginia what has become of the docu- 
ment which I presented and had referred to the Committee on 
Printing in relation to truck soils, which is of great interest to 
the farmers along the eastern Carolina coast all the way to 
Florida. It is a very valuable paper, prepared by the Agricul- 
tural Department, and I understand it will not cost much to 
print it. I presented it on February 10 and made a request for 
its printing, and so far there has been no report on it. 

Mr. CHILTON. The committee considered the matter very 
carefully and decided that it came under the ban of the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAus!] in the mat- 

ter just disposed of, and that it should not be printed as a 
` public document, and therefore decided not to report it. I 
favored printing it, but the committee did not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why should it not be printed as a public 
document? It affects the farmers of the South and throughout 
that whole section. It is already in print. 

Mr. CHILTON. For that very reason the committee did not 
think it necessary to print it again. There must be some limit 
to this custom of reprinting documents printed by departments, 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the document is now out of print, so 
far as the Agricultural Department is concerned, and therefore 
I desire to have it printed as a public document. It informs the 
farmers how to raise truck. It seems to me, instead of our 
publishing addresses which nobody reads, that scientific reports 
teaching farmers how to raise truck ought to be published as 
public documents, so that we may send them out to the farmers. 
The document I refer to is a very valuable one, and I can not 
understand why we can not get a report from the committee 
favorable to its printing. I should like to have a report made 
upon it, whether favorable or unfavorable, so as to bring the 
question before the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely wish to join 
in what the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] has 
said. Some time ago I submitted—and it was referred to the 
same committee—a document of a similar general nature as 
the one spoken of by the Senator from North Carolina. I sup- 
pose the Committee on Printing does not regard it as important, 
because it is a matter that the Committee on Printing does not 
know anything about, but it is, nevertheless, a matter of great 
importance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that when it comes to documents which affect the interests of 
the farmers all over the country we can not get a report to 
have them printed, but we can have printed a lot of speeches 
made by Tom, Dick, and Harry all over the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The document to which I refer is one 
of material concern to those engaged in one of the most im- 
portant departments of agriculture on the Pacific coast, namely, 
apple growing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been reported. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. If it has been reported, I am very 
glad to know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that there will be no mis- 
understanding in the Senate in relation to the Committee on 
Printing failing to report favorably on the request of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] for the printing 
of the document to which he has referred, I wish to say that 
the document in question is one that has been printed by the 
Agricultural Department. Appropriations are made every year 
to enable the various departments of the Government to print 
certain information. There has been a tendency of late on the 
part of a number of the departments, as soon as their appro- 
priations have been exhausted, to have some Senator or Repre- 
sentative ask that documents printed by them be reprinted as 
public documents, because in that way the printing does not 
cost the department a cent and the expense is thrown upon the 
printing fund of the Senate or of the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. President, if we undertake to print departmental docu- 
ments as public documents, I warn the Senate that there will 
never be any end to the practice. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has there ever been a request during this 
session to publish a document in regard to the farming interests 
of this country, except the request made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpextr] and the one made by myself? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there are a number of such requests 
pending in the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have never heard of them. I wish to say 
to the Senator that the Department of Agriculture has not 
requested me to have this document printed, but I have received 
requests from farmers throughout the South asking for copies 
of this document prepared by the Agricultural Department. I 
wrote that department, and they advised me that the document 
was out of print. Therefore I asked that it be printed as a 
public document because there is a great demand all through 
the country for it. Why is it that there are published millions 
of documents which nobody reads, and when a Senator makes 
a request for the printing of a document containing informa- 
tion which will aid the farmers and promote the farming inter- 
ests of the country objection is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam in full sympathy with the position which 
the Senator takes in relation to printing of speeches of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry as public documents. If this practice 
continues we will be printing every speech that is made by any- 
body in any part of the United States as a public document. 
I am opposed to printing the ones reported this morning, and 
shall continue my opposition to printing similar matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have this morning ordered printed as a 
document matter which every man can go to the court or to 
any law library and read for himself. I do not object to that, 
but here is a document of interest to the farmers of the country, 
and it is not even reported upon by the committee. I desire a 
report either adversely or favorably on my request for the 
printing of that document. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I feel that I ought to call for the 
regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 
Reports of committees are still in order. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS LANDS, 


Mr. GRONNA. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 4632) for 
the relief of settlers on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, in 
the State of North Dakota, and the Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Reservations, in the States of South Dakota 
and North Dakota, and I submit a report (No. 389) thereon. 
As this is an urgeney measure, I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
reported by him. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Let the bill be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, what is the request? 

3 VICE PRESIDENT. For the present consideration of 

e 8 

Mr. REED. What Senator made the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I desire to confer with the Senator from North 
Dakota for a second. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess for 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
the Senate reassembled. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, as I stated, I do not believe 
there can possibly be any objection to this bill. It is an urgency, 
measure. It provides for the extension of the payments on 
lands on certain Indian reservations. The bill has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, It is in- 
dorsed by the Secretary of the Interior. It will not take over 
two minutes to pass it. Unless this legislation is had, these 
settlers will lose their lands and the amount of payments pre- 
viously made. It is for that reason that I am asking that the 
bill be passed at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martrve of New Jersey in 
the chair). The Senator from North Dakota asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the biil referred to by, 
him. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the reading of tlre bill. 
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The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: r 

That the Secretary of the Interior Is hereby authorized and directed 
to extend for a period of one year the time for the payment of any 
annual installment due or hereafter to become due on the purchase 
price for lands sold under the act of Congress 8 June 1. 1910, 
entitled “An act to authorize the survey and allotment of lands em- 
braced within the limits of the Fort old Reservation, in the State 
of North Dakota, and the sale and disposition of a portion of the 
surplus lands after allotment, and making appropriation and provi- 
sion to carry the same into effect,” and any payment so extended 
may annually thereafter be extended for a period of one year in the 
same manner; Provided, That the last payment and all other payments 
must be made within a period not ing one year after the last 
payment becomes due by the terms of the act under which the entry 
was made: Provided further, That any and all payments must be made 
when due, unless the entryman applies for an extension and s 
interest for one year, in advance, at 5 per cent annum, upon the 
amount due as erein provided, and patent shall be withheld until 
full and final payment of the purchase price is made in accordance 
with the provisions hereof: And provided further, That failure to make 
any payment that may be due, unless the same be extended, or to make 
any extended payment at or before the time to which such payment 
has been extended, as herein provided, shall forfeit the entry, and the 
same shall be canceled and any and all payments theretofore made 
shall be forfeited. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of the act of April 18, 1912, entitled 
“An act cram, the time of payment to certain homesteaders on the 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, 
and on the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, in the States of South 
Dakota and North kota,” shall apply to all homestead entries for 
said lands heretofore or hereafter made in the same manner it applies, 
by its terms, to entries made before its passage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 5079) to authorize and empower the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant rights of way, permits, or licenses across or 
on Indian reservations, Indian lands, and Indian allotments, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 5080) to authorize the Director of the Census to 
enumerate the population of a State, Territory, or municipality 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5081) granting an increase of pension to Daniel F. 
M. Drew; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5082) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Erskine; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5083) granting an increase of pension to Fergus H. 
Merriman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5084) to provide for compensation for mechanics, 
generally known as machinists and toolmakers, employed by the 
United States Government; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5085) granting a pension to Sheldon S. S. Camp- 
bell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 5086) to authorize the President of the United 
States to suspend any tolls levied for use of the Panama Canal 
whenever the needs of the United States require; to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. 

By Mr, REED: 

A bill (S. 5088) to further regulate canal tolls and to amend 
the Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5089) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
and requiring certain extensions to be made to the lines of the 
Capital Traction Co. and of the Anacostia & Potomac River 
Railroad Co., of the District of Columbia,” approved June 4, 
1900; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

OIL PRODUCTION IN OKLAHOMA, 

Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 819) 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is directed to investigate 


and report to the Senate at as early a date as . as to the 
cause of the recent reduction in the price of crude oil in the Ardmore 


oll field, in the State of Oklahoma, on the part of the Magnolia Pipe 


Line Co,, and also as to whether corresponding changes have been 
made in the prices of the finished products manufactured from such oll. 

Second, To make like investigation and report as to whether dis- 
criminations are practiced on the part of said company as between 
different producers of oil in the above-mentioned field, and 9 
as to whether any discrimination is practiced against the oll produ 
on Indian allotments. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 18811. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the resolution (S. Res. 316) submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] on the 26th instant; also the sub- 
stitute submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] on the 27th instant. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the resolution and substitute 
are likewise set for consideration to-day. The senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone], who has been ill, and whose pres- 
ence has been missed from our assembly with regret, has re- 
turned to-day to present a matter of importance to himself. 
I desire, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
likewise joining me, to yield to him that he may do so, and to 
ask that Senate resolution 316 and the substitute of the able 
Senator from New Hampshire may go over without prejudice, 
to be resumed on Monday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
resolution and the substitute will go over without prejudice. 

TRADING IN COTTON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
28 ae coming over from the preceding day, which will be 

The Secretary. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] en- 
tered a motion to reconsider the votes by which Senate bill 110 
was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SITH] if he has any statement at 
all to make in relation to this matter. It has arisen here, and 
I was not to bring it up until the Senator saw me, if I under- 
stood him correctly. Has the Senator any objection to taking 
it up now? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate passed 
Senate bill 110. After the passage of the bill my attention was 
called to section 6. Consequently, I entered a motion to re- 
consider. 

I believe section 6 of the bill legalizes cotton pools, and legal- 
izes exactly what the Supreme Court of the United States con- 
demned in the case of the United States against Patten, Two 
hundred and twenty-sixth United States. I realize that if this 
motion is carried it will perhaps Jead to extended debate. The 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smr] has been 
pushing this measure for a good many years, and it is a very 
meritorious measure. I do not want anything to happen that 
would jeopardize the bill, but I do think section 6 should be 
eliminated from the bill. I am assured by the Senator having 
churge of the bill that the section will go out in the House. 
Consequently I am not going to insist upon my motion, but I 
am going to rely upon that statement and withdraw the motion 
to reconsider. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that the Sena- 
tor is assured that the bill will be passed in a certain way in 
the House? 

Mr. KENYON. I am assured that section 6 will go out in 
the House. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to say that I 
think all those who will carefully study the bill will at once see 
that this section is not at all pertinent to the bill. It does not 
add anything to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Then why not reconsider the bill and 
strike it out? It is most extraordinary to give an assurance 
that the other body will do a certain thing. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The only reason why I asked 
to have that course taken was that I was quite sure that those 
who were responsible for the incorporation of this amendment 
in the bill deemed it impracticable to have it eliminated on the 
floor of the Senate without jeopardizing the bill by putting it 
back on the calendar. If it could be done without jeopardizing 
the bill, I should be perfectly willing to have it done. I am 
quite sure, however, there will be no necessity for retaining 
that particular amendment in the bill, because the balance of 
the bill amply provides against the contingency of any such 
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thing arising in the future. That was the reason I asked that 
it take this course. I am morally sure that the amendment will 
go out of the bill in the House, and it was only to expedite busi- 
ness that I asked that this course be taken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I do not want to interfere with 
the proposition at all, but the provisions of section 6 haye been 
ealled to the attention of several Senators. Would not the 
Senator be willing to reconsider it here. It will take only a 
half a minute to reconsider and eliminate that section. It is 
an extraordinary course to say that if the measure is passed 
here it will be eliminated in the House. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well, if I can get 
unanimous consent that the bill will be reconsidered and then 
will pass immediately without interruption by other business, 
I would be perfectly willing to do that, if I can get unanimous 
consent to that effect. 

Mr, WILLIAMS (to Mr. Swrrm of South Carolina). Ask it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I ask that the bill be recon- 
sidered and that immediately after the elimination of section 6 
the bill shall then be voted upon without further debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the votes by which the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move to strike out sec- 
tion 6 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina to strike out section 6. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE REPUBLIC COAE CO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a motion coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Motion by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rxxp] to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell or 
lease certain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corpora- 
tion, was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator from Iowa to withdraw that 
motion for the present. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] is going to ask that the matter lie over until Monday, 
and the Senafor can then renew his motion, if he desires. 

Mr. KENYON. I withdraw the motion on that statement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I was not here when this 
joint resolution was considered by the Senate, and I should like 
to have an opportunity to look into it a little. I may be labor- 
ing under a misapprehension, but I have understood that it fs 
nothing more nor less than a provision to enable this company 
to secure coal for its own use. I have no special interest in the 
company; in fact, I haye some reasons for not being impelled 
to consider with much sympathy its request; but it is a company 
with a great deal of mileage in my State; it has constructed a 
line clear through to the coast; it is engaged in a vast amount 
of business; and if it actually needs these coal deposits simply for 
its own use, I can see no objection to its securing a supply of coal 
for that purpose. On that account I should like to have an 
opportunity to look into the joint resolution before the vote is 
taken to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 

Mr. REED. I made the motion to reconsider, and I ask that 
the motion go over until—— 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Together with the motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. REED. The motion to lay on the table is withdrawn, and 
I am now asking that the motion to reconsider be laid over until 
the next meeting of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall renew the motion to lay on the 
table, and ask unanimous consent that the motion to reconsider 
and the motion to lay it on the table shall both go over, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection that the motion 
to reconsider, with the motion to lay on the table, shall go over 
until the next legislative day without prejudice? The Chair 
hears none. 

IMPORTATION OF CONVICT-MADE GOODS. 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, I desire to thank the Senator 
from IIlinois [Mr. Lewis} for the courtesy extended to me, 
which I had no reason to expect, and which was done purely on 
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his own account; but, notwithstanding my appreciation of his 
kindness, I do not wish to ask anything regarding a bill purely 
on the ground of personal courtesy. 

On January 24 I introduced Senate bill 4161, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures, A few days after 
that Representative HENSLEY introduced the same bill in the 
House. Shortly after I introduced the bill I was taken Sick, 
and I have not been able to attend the sessions of the Senate 
since. I expect to leave the city the first of the coming week, 
to be gone some little time, in the hope of recuperating my 
strength before entering actively on my duties here. 

The House bill to which I referred was passed on Wednesday 
last, It was passed, I understand, with practical unanimity, 
and was sent over to the Senate on Thursday of this week. 
The bill is now on the Vice President's table subject to call, 
and I rise to ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid before 
the Senate for present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STONE. I de. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Missouri asked unanl- 
mous consent, and it was to that that I rose. The Senator 
knows and all the Senate knows not only the friendly but af- 
fectionate relationship existing between the Senator from Mis- 
souri and myself. But notwithstanding that, I think the pill, if 
brought up now, might possibly pass; and if it did, it would 
carry great harm to the cotton growers of my section, in my 
opinion. I therefore feel compelled to object to its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted I will say 
that the bill provides simply that manufactures of any kind of 
goods made abroad by convict labor or in which it enters shall 
be excluded from importation to this country. It is an elabo- 
ration or extension of the law, with penalties attached more 
drastic than have existed under the present law, and I hope 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? There are two messages here from the 
House of Representatives, both with reference to convict-made 
goods, one being with reference to importations from abroad 
and the other with reference to interstate commerce in such 
goats The Chair is uncertain as to which bill the Senator 

ers. 

Mr. STONE. I refer to the first one mentioned by the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On importations from abroad? 

ATESTON On importations of convict-made goods from 
abroa 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] was of the opinion that it was the 
bill limiting the regulation of interstate commerce between the 
States in convict-made goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I was not. I understand just what it 
is. I think this House bill ought to go to the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate. It really affects the tariff, because if it does 
take effect, in my opinion it repeals the clause of the tariff 
act which grants free importations of cotton bagging. That is 
my opinion of it, and that is the reason why I object to its 
immediate consideration, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no wish to interfere with 
the business of the Senate any more than possible, and in any 
event I can not take part in any controversy over a measure. 
Nevertheless, I believe I will move that, notwithstanding the 
objection, the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. What is the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It is a House bill which has just come 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the bill. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R, 14330) to prohibit the importa- 
tion and entry of goods, wares, and merchandise made in whole 
or in part by convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in 
whole or in part from materials which have been made in whole 
or in part or in any manner manipulated by convict or prison 
labor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill has not been referred to any com- 
mittee since it came here. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the rules it will have to go to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REED. Is this debatable? 


The Chair lays before the Senate 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to take up a bill is not 
debatable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A point of order can be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of order can) be made and 
debated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to make m polnt of order 
that this House bill, under the rules, must go to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled: to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. T suggest that it go to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. STONE. I more that it be referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures, The Senate bill was referred to that committee 
and has been reported by that committee. The House bill is 
identical, and I see no reason why it should be sent to another 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has 
moved to refer the bill to the Finanee Committee. Under the 
rules of the Senate that is not amendable for the purpose of re- 
ferring it to any other committee, and that is the first motion 
to be put, and it is not debatable. 

Mr. REED, I did not understand the Senator from Georgia 
to make a motion; he made a suggestion. 

Mr. STONE. No; he made a suggestion. 

Mr. REED. It was a suggestion, and it was immediately fol- 
lowed by a motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I make the motion now. 

Mr. STONE. I have made a motion 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Let us see what the Rxconp shows. 
So much of it as relates to the question will be read. 

The Reporter read as follows: 

Mr. Saar of Georgia. I su, that it go to the Finance Committee: 
4 a, a I move: that it referred to the Committee on Manu- 
ac 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. ‘The motion of the Senator: from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] is in order. The question is, Shall the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Manufactures? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Finance Committee has clearly juris- 
diction of all questions relating to the importations of goods. 

Mr. STONE. I think either committee has jurisdiction. The 
Senate bill was referred to the Committee on: Manufactures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable, 

Mr. LODGE. A motion to refer is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on referring the 
pill to the Committee on Manufactures. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for a division. 

Mr. SMOOT. Leas and nays! 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, i 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas: [Mr. Curperson]. 
He is absent from the city, and I withhold my vote: 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, Sums] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. (when Mr. Sfaroxs's name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is absent 
on account of sickness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York IMr. Roor}.. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that 
pair so that he will stand paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Burren], and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], Not know- 
ing how he would vote, I withhold my vote.. If he were present, 
I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxtver]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. West], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (after having voted in the affirmative). As the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] has entered the Chamber 
and voted, I desire to withdraw my vote; 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ome) 2 ae Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and let my 
yote stand, 


Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I wish 
to inquire if the junior Senator from Massachusetts: [Mr. 
WEEKS] has: voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore withdraw: my vote. 

Mr; SHEPPARD: I wish to announce for the day the ab- 
sence of my colleague: [Mr. Cutperson] and to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. WALSE (after having voted! in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrr- 
PITT]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrratax] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CLAPP: I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Suaarons], who is absent from the 
Chamber on account of sickness. I therefore withhold my vote. 
I will let this statement stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. He has 
aaa pair with the. junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 

x]. 

I wish- algo to announce the unavoidable absence of the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who has a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE}. 

Mr. HUGHES (after voting in the affirmative). I voted in- 
advertently: I. neglected to announce my pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. I therefore withdraw my 
vote: 

The result was-announced—yens 34, nays 27, as follows: 


YHAS—34, 
Ashurst Kern O'Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Brady La Follette Owen Stone 
Bristow Lane Perkins Swanson 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Pomerene Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Reed ‘Townsend 
Colt Martine, Ni J, Saulsbury Walsh 
Fall Myers Shafroth Works 
Jones Newlands Sheppard 
Kenyon Norris Sherman 

NAYS—27. 
Bankhead Gallinger + Dege Stophenson 
Borah Gore Poindexter Sterling 
Brandegee Gronna Ransdell Thornton 
Bryan Lodge Robinson Tillman 
Burton McCumber Shively Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Dillingham Overman Smoot 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Bradley Fletcher McLean Smith, Md. 
Burleigh * Martin, Va. Smith, 8. C. 
Catron Hitchcock Oliver Sutherland 
3 Hollis Penrose Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Pittman: Weeks 
Crawford ames Root West 
Culberson Johnson Shields Williams 
Cummins Lea, Tenn. Simmons 
du Pont Lippitt Smith, Ariz. 


So the bill was referred to the Committee on Manufactures.. 

The VICH PRESIDENT.. In this connection the Chair de 
sires to make a statement. The Chair was in error in ruling. 
that the question of the reference of a bill to a committee is 
not debatable. The Chair was under the impression that the 
question was one of those questions Which, under Rule XXII, 
are not debatable; but the Chair finds that the question is de- 
batable. Therefore the ruling of the Chair heretofore made in 
reference to the matter will not stand as a precedent. 

Mr. REED: Mr- President, I want to say a word to the 
Senate with reference to the bill which has just been referred 
to the Manufactures Committee. A bill identical in all its 
parts with that bill, save for some two or three slight amend- 
ments, was introduced in the Senate, was referred to the Manu- 
factures. Committee, and was reported out of that committee 
favorably. Owing to the illness of my: colleague [Mr. STONE], 
who introduced the bill, it has been impossible to have hearings 
as promptly as they would: otherwise haye been held. In the 
meantime, a similar bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives. After being amended in two or three minor 
particulars, it was passed and sent to the Senate. On behalf 
of my colleague, I asked to have the bill laid on: the table, 
to be subsequently called up. In view of the fact that an ex- 
actly similar bill had already been considered by the Manu- 
factures: Committee, I did not deem a further reference neces- 


sary. 

T have one further word to add. There are two classes of 
legislation now pending with reference to prison-made goods. 
A number of bills have-been introduced to empower. the States 
to prohibit the shipment of goods made in the prisons of one 
State into another State. That class of legislation, of course, 
sharply raises the issue of placing some restrictions upon inter- 
state commerce, and also pointedly raises the issue as to the 
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advisability of undertaking to restrict by national legislation 
the employment of the prisoners in the United States prisons 
and in the State prisons. But the bill which has been under 
consideration this morning prohibits the importation of prison- 
made goods from abroad, and involves, of course, an entirely 
different question, because we are not concerned in the employ- 
ment of prisoners in foreign prisons in the way we are inter- 
ested in the employment of prisoners in our own country. Be- 
sides, it does not interfere with interstate commerce, but is a 
mere exercise of the right to regulate the character of goods 
which shall come into this country. 

- I wanted to make that statement, without pausing to discuss 
at this time the merits of the bill, because I desire the Senate 
to understand that this bill has nothing whatever to do with 
the employment of the prisoners in our American penal institu- 
tions. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, which I remark in passing, that 
the competition between goods made in American prisons and 
those made by free labor is so obnoxious that in a number of 
the States laws have been passed prohibiting the importation of 
prison-made goods from one State to another; but those laws 
have been declared void by the courts. Nevertheless, their en- 
actment is an evidence of the widespread public sentiment 
against bringing into competition with free labor the slave labor 
of prisoners; but whatever arguments may be advanced against 
applying the rule of exclusion as to goods which are made in 
American prisons, it would seem that a bill which proposes 
simply to protect our people from competition with the prison- 
made goods of other countries stands upon a higher ground, and 
that it ought to receive the attention and the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress. 

Mr. President, I am speaking largely by the courtesy of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who has a bill pend- 
ing before the Senate. I simply make these preliminary re- 
marks without intending at this time to discuss the merits of 
the question, but I wanted the Senate to be advised as to the 
distinction between these bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the 
Chair. ~ . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 
or has the Senator from Missouri yielded the floor? 

Mr. REED. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the present consideration 
of this measure was asked for and was objected to, and yet 
it has been debated. The Chair ruled that the question of ref- 
erence to a committee was not a debatable question. The Chair 
has since confessed that in that ruling the Chair was in error. 
But for that ruling the debate upon the question of reference 
might have taken place prior to the reference, instead of having 
to take place afterwards. 


This is a question of the importation of goods in foreign com- 
merce. Necessarily every bill affecting the importation of goods 
affects the revenues, and necessarily should go to the Committee 
on Finance. If that short explanation could have been made 
prior to the vote of the Senate, the Senate never would have 
east the vote which a moment ago it did cast. 

Mr. President, in reference to this general subject, I want to 
say this: Convicts have got to do something. What are you 
going to do with them? I am not talking now about the bill 
which has been referred to the Committee on Manufactures; 
objection has been made to its present consideration, and I shall 
not talk about it But there is another bill here which provides 
that goods made by convict labor shall not be transported from 
one State to another. Take my State for an illustration. We 
were confronted in Mississippi with the question of what to do 
with our convicts. We kept them for a while on the close- 
confinement cell system; under that system men go crazy. Then 
we undertook to work them in various other ways; they were 
contracted out to men who worked them. Cruelty followed, 
abuse followed, and that system had to be abolished. Finally, 
the State of Mississippi said: “ Well, the best thing we can do 
with our convicts is to put them at outdoor, healthy work, to 
have them do the sort of thing which most of them have been 
at work at all their lives—at raising cotton and corn and taking 
care of stock on farms.“ Whereupon we bought plantations and 
we put our convicts to work raising cotton and corn. The State 
of Mississippi is to-day the greatest cotton raiser in the world, 
except the Khedive of Egypt, and that cotton is made by convict 
labor. It is healthful labor, but not too severe; and yet the 
labor of the convict is made in that way to defray the expense 
which his crime and his support have caused to the State. 
What are you going to do? Are you going to keep convicts and 
feed them day by day and compel them to produce nothing for 
the benefit of the State whose laws they have outraged and 


whose treasury they are every day costing an immense amount 
of money? We thought we had solved the problem when we 
said: “ We will put these men upon these plantations; put them 
at the very sort of labor they have been accustomed to all their 
lives; see to it that they work; see to it that they are not 
cruelly driven; and that they are safe, with guards around 
them, so that they can not escape.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. Now, here comes along a 
bill to make the cotton raised by the State of Mississippi by 
convicts tabooed in interstate commerce. I would like for some 
Senator, who is wiser than I, to tell me what we are going to 
do with those men? 

Mr. REED and Mr. HUGHES addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Missouri, who first addressed 
the Chair? 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I do not know whether the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi heard my statement, and I do not know whether he in- 
tends to reply to what I said. I distinctly pointed out, however, 
that the bill to which I have referred is not the one which pro- 
hibits interstate commerce in convict-made goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. It is another question in another bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not discussing the bill to which the 
Senator has referred, because the parliamentary usages of this 
body forbid me from discussing that measure, as present con- 
sideration was asked and refused. The Senator discussed it, 
but I haye not discussed it; but since the Senator went off fur- 
ther into the general question of convict labor, I wanted to call 
the attention of the Senate to this matter, under the freedom 
of debate which exists here, and I want to ask Senators to stop 
and consider a moment when they come to the consideration of 
this other interstate bill which is upon the calendar, as I under- 
stand, if they are going to prevent the convicts from making 
or helping to make anything in the world, or rather going to 
refuse interstate-commerce privileges to anything in the world 
which they make or into which there enters any article which 
they make. What are you going to do with these prisoners? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield further to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
who is still on the floor? Does the Senator from Missouri hold 
the floor for the purpose of an interrogatory? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has just stated that I proceeded to 
discuss the question after present consideration had been 
refused. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What the Senator did debate was the 
reference of this bill to the committee, and that was after the 
question of reference had been decided by the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it was only by the courtesy of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Senate, too. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator if he meant to criti- 
cize me for speaking upon a question that was not before the 
Senate? If so, I want the Senator to bear in mind that he is 
doing the same thing at this present moment of time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I stated, as my excuse for doing it, 
that the Senator from Missouri had just done it. That is the 
only reason—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The regular order is called for, and, of 
course, we are both out of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi still retain the floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I still retain the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yleld to the Senator from Missouri further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, but the Senator from North Carolina has called for the 
regular order, which puts both the Senator from Missouri and 
myself in our chairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to apologize 
to the Senate. The Chair understood the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] to call for order in the Senate; but 
the Senator from North Carolina having called for the regular 
order, the regular order is the bill—— 


I am dojng it by the courtesy of the 


closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business has not been 
declared closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 18453) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915. 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is compelled to rule, 
previously to entertaining the motion of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, that there is a motion undisposed of that now takes prece- 
dence, We are in the morning hour. The motion which has 
been offered by the Senator from Montana is now the regular 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask what this is? 

The Secretary. It is a motion made by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myres] to discharge the Committee on Mines 
and Mining from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) 
to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
gas, potassium, and sodium on the public domain, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that that may go 


over until Monday. 

Mr. MYERS. I heartily concur in the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘There being consent, the mat- 
ter goes over until Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. It gees over without prejudice? 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that it be done without prejudice. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ruled, that the matter, 


goes over without prejudice. 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I now renew my mo- 
tion that the Senate resume the consideration of the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13453) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, beginning at 
the bottom of page 27. 

The next amendment of the Committee on ‘Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “ Philippine Scouts,“ on page 28, line 6, 
after “$1,250,000,” to insert: Provided, That of the amount 
herein appropriated the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to expend $25,000,-or so much thereof as nay be necessary, for 
the improvement and rendering available for use as maneuver- 
ing camps, rifle and artillery ranges, elther of said tracts of 
land referred to hereinafter, and the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized in his discretion to accept title to one or the other of 
the following tracts of land: One tract of land of approximately 
5,000 acres in the vicinity of Tullahoma, in the State of Tennes- 
see, which certain citizens have offered to donate to the United 
States, and which has been inspected by the commission 
authorized under the joint resolution approved February 24, 
1911, and the other tract of land of 4,000 acres at or near 
Anniston, in the State of Alabama, which has heretofore been 
inspected by Col. Stephen C. Mills, Inspector General United 
States Army, as shown by the report submitted by him to the 
War Department on the 12th day of January, 1912: Provided 
further, That neither of the aforesaid tracts of land shall be 
accepted by the Secretary of War unless fee-simple title without 
encumbrances shall be conveyed by proper and sufficient deeds 
to the United States for the purpose of establishing a maneuver- 
ing camp and for the maneuvering of troops, establishing and 
maintaining camps of instruction for rifle and artillery ranges, 
and for mobilizing and assembling of troops from such States 
as may be designated by the Secretary of War: Provided 
further, That upon acquisition of title to the land mentioned 
herein the Secretary of War is hereby further authorized to 
locate and establish upon said land a permanent maneuver 
camp for the troops of the United States Army, and to establish 
and maintain thereon camps of instruction for rifle and artil- 
lery ranges and for the mobilization and assembling of troops 
om such States as may be designated by the Secretary of 

Ar.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator having the bill in charge to the provision 
beginning with line 16, page 29, going down to and including 


aot 
Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask if morning business has 
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the amendment which will be next in order, on line 24. 
provision reads: 


That 


Under the acts sought to be amended by this language the 
amount each State is to receive from Federal funds is fixed. 
The States know just what they can depend upon to further 
the military service. Such a system is necessarily productive 
of stable and dependable results. To leave the States and the 
War Department in uncertainty, as this amendment provides 
for, would tend to retrogression and not to progress, in my 
opinion. The States and the War Department have acted under 
section 1661 for 10 years and under the amendment of May 27 
for 6 years. Such progress has been made under them that the 
militia forces are considered a dependable part of the military 
strength of this country. Now, we find an amendment to this 
bill leaving it absolutely in the hands of the Secretary of War 
to designate any amount that may be, in his discretion, for the 
maintenanee of the State militia and the Territorial. or District 
of Columbia militia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 


i| allow the Chair to be so bold as to make a query for the 


Chair's guidance? Is it the contention of the Senator from 
Utah that this provision under similar conditions would work 
a repeal of the provisions of what is known as the Hull bill, 
passed 14 years ago? ‘The Chair is very much interested in 
that question. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think it is certainly a suspension of them, 


i| Mr. President, and I think that is the intention. I wish to ask 


the Senator in charge of the bill if that is not the intention, 
and if the conimittee really intends to ask the Senate to adopt 
this provision as it passed the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the particular provi- 


| sion to which the Senator directs the attention of the Senate is 


between lines 16 and 24, on page 29. It is a provision which 
was inserted in the bill by the House of Representatives, and 
the bill came over here with that provision in it. The Senate 
committee has not made any change in that respect. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the pro- 
vision to which objection has been most generally made ds the 
second proviso, beginning in line.24, on page 29, going down to 
and inclusive of line 7, on page 30, which the subcommittee, at 
the suggestion of the Secretary of War, has concluded to moye 
to strike out. 

With reference to the other provision, the Secretary of War, 
in a communication addressed to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives on the 29th of January, 1914, in reference to 
the very provision which the Senator is now discussing, stated 
the reasons for desiring to have this provision in the bill. That 
statement is amplified and enlarged by the Secretary of War 
in testimony which was given by him before the House com- 
mittee and before the Senate committee. Here is what he says 
in reference to the matter: i i 

I submit herein an item of legislation designed to regulate the ex- 
3 of the annual approns tion for ‘the Organized Militia made 

y section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended, requesting that it be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs for consideration as to its 
inciusion in the act making appropriation for the support of the Army 
iis bp tie cea e ee 
ae i a 
item “Encampment and ante, Organized Militia.” 

The item which he suggests is the very item to which the Sen- 
ator is objecting. Now, here are the reasons: 

The necessity for this legislation arises from a late decision of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, which practically leaves the Secretary of 
War powerless to exercise proper supervisory control over the expendi- 
ture of Federal ast yh for the Organized Militia. 

That such control is absolutely essential in order to insure a proper 
return to the Federal Government for its outlay in behalf of the 
Organized Militia has been amply demonstrated by experience and will 
be made clear by the War Department in such hearings.as the military 
committees may desire. 

That is the purpose of it. The purpose is to enable the Secre- 
tary of War to have some supervisory control oyer practically 
$4,000,000 which is appropriated by Congress for the suppott 
of the Organized Militia, As it is now, there is no supervisofy 
control. There is a lack of unification in the National Guard. 
There is a lack of system. The purpose of this provision is te 
bring the expenditure of these moneys within some sort of 
reasonable jurisdiction of the War Department. The com- 
mittee of the Senate was impressed with the evidence given 
before the committee and thought the provision ought to be in- 
serted not only for the protection of the appropriation made 
by Congress annually but for the upbuilding and protection of 
the National Guard as well. 
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Mr. SMOOT. As I understand the Senator, then, the com- 
mittee will move to strike out the second provision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to submit some remarks on that 
point, but if it is going to be stricken out I shall say no more 
in regard to it, It may be that the State militias and the Ter- 
ritorial militias are unduly exercised over this matter, but I 
know they feel that the provision in this bill, put in there by 
the House, virtually suspends the amendment that was made 
on May 27, under which we have been operating for six years, 
and that it virtually suspends the provision of section 1661, 
under which we have been operating for 10 years. 

If the committee haye considered this matter and feel that 
the construction placed upon it by the men most deeply inter- 
ested in the State militias is not correct, then, of course, I 
shall say no more. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMOOT. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DU PONT. I wish to assure the Senator from Utah that 
this matter has been very carefully considered by the commit- 
tee. I desire to call his attention also to the fact that the Sec- 
retary of War has every reason not to injure the efficiency of 
the State militia, but to build it up and to weld it into one har- 
monious system. In order to effect this, however, he certainly 
must have some control over the expenditure of the money, in 
view of the vast sum we are appropriating every year—$4,000,- 
000. It would seem unbusinesslike and inappropriate in every 
way that the Secretary of War should not have some general 
control over the manner in which this money is to be disbursed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator there for just a moment? 

Mr. DU PONT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 4107 when the 
bill was under consideration in the House. He will find stated 
there at length an explanation of the necessity for this amend- 
ment to the bill from the viewpoint of the War Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I had not looked 
up the discussion in the House; but I did know that the House 
put in this provision, and also the second proviso that the Senate 
committee haye wisely decided, in my opinion, to strike from 
the bill. 

I fully agree that it is absolutely essential that the Secretary 
of War shall have some supervision over the State militias, and 
I do not believe any of the State militias would object in any 
way to the exercise of that power. 

It seems to me that the results during the last 10 years, and 
particularly during the last 6 years, have been marvelous. It 
now looks as if the State militias are beginning to be a power 
and are beginning to be put into a position whereby they will be 
an assistance and a help to our Regular Army in case of need. 

I wanted to call attention to this matter. I am very glad 
indeed that the committee have decided to strike out the second 
provision, and I hope and trust that the wording of the first 
provision spoken of by me will not have any ill effect upon any 
of our Territorial militias. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before passing the pro- 
vision which has been under discussion I should like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee with regard to what is known 
as the Hull Act. I am not familiar with it myself. I desire 
to know whether under the provisions of that act the distribu- 

- tion of the moneys to the State militias is not regulated by 
law instead of being left as this provision would leave it— 
somewhat in the discretion of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is apportioned among the several 
States, I think. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is apportioned upon some rule, is it 
not? I simply infer that. I am not familiar with it myself. 
If that is true, it seems to me very much to the advantage of 
the State guards of the country to know upon what they can 
8 in the way of an appropriation. The law informs 

m 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will suggest to the Senator that 
this does not change the allotment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; but it invests the Secretary, if I 
understand it correctly, with a discretion under which he may 
change the allotment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think he could change the 
allotment. It is not the purpose of the committee to change 
the method of allotment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am quite confident that that is what 
the different State guards are apprehensive of; and I am very 
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strongly inclined to think that that is exactly what the lan- 
guage provides. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. This is the lan- 
guage: 

That hereafter the allotment to any State, Territo 


, or the Distri 
of Columbia from the annual appropriation made 1 1001. 


section 1661, 


Revised Statutes, as amended, shall be available for the purposes speci- 
fied by law a} under such conditions as may be prescri by the 
Secretary of War to secure effective organizational field or camp 
service 

And so forth. 


We have made admirable progress under the law as it now 
stands. I am not a member of the committee and have not 
given the subject much thought. I have had my attention 
called to it, however, by the adjutant general of the State of 
Wisconsin, who has been long in the service and on whose 
judgment I place great reliance. He is very, very much exer- 
cised over the effect of the proposed change in the law. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Wyoming. I now yield 
to him. 

Mr. WARREN. I only wanted to say that as I understand 
this item I think it is not an important one, and in the commit- 
tee, so far as I was concerned, I felt it would be safe to leave 
it in. The object of having certain rules and regulations is to 
secure uniformity between the Organized Militia and the 
United States Regular Army, so that the militia may be an 
effective part of the Army when brought into service. 

I think the law specifically provides the allotment of funds; 
but, then, I do not consider these facts.to be important in any 
manner as to the amount, after striking out, as we have done, 
the second part, which related to funds. 

Now, as to the rules, if I understand them aright, for in- 
stance, in encampments they provide that the Army and militia 
shall meet together. Two years ago, or a year ago, in one of 
the States the adjutant general undertook to refuse to go into 
camp with the United States troops, and asked that he might 
go into camp with the militia at the same time under the reg- 
ulations, but the militia, by themselves, on the ground—a sub- 
rosa one—that they were not sufficiently drilled, but on the 
open excuse generally that it was inconvenient, and so forth, 
the idea being that the militia and the Army together, of 
which they may be a part, should form one grand corps, to Le 
in camps together and to be armed and equipped identically, or 
as nearly so as may be. I think that is the only intention. 

As to the second provision, providing that the States could 
make no contracts until the money was specially appropriated, 
and so forth, we struck that out. 

Mr. DU PONT. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield the floor. I have not the cor- 
respondence at hand which brought this matter to my atten- 
tion. I perhaps, before the provision is disposed of finally in 
the Senate, can get access to my files and inform myself better 
with regard to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In this connection I desire to move 
to strike out the provisio, on page 29, line 24, after the words 
“Organized Militia,’ down to and including the word “ appro- 
priated,” in line 7, page 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 24, after the words “ Organ- 
ized Militia,” strike out the colon and the word “Provided” 
down to and including the word “appropriated,” on page 30, in 
the following words: 

And provided further, That hereafter the Secretary of War shall 
cause to be annually estimated the amount necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for 
other purposes, approyed June 22, 1906, as amended by the act a 
proved May 27, 1908, and no money shall be expended under those acts 
except as shall from time to time be appropriated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I have just come into the Chamber, and, before 
passing from the proviso on page 29, I wish to state that I 
have some correspondence from some of the State adjutant 
generals in reference to that matter. Has the entire proviso, 
beginning on page 29, been stricken out? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Only the second proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just the second proviso has 
been stricken out, 

Mr. JONES. As to the first proviso, I have letters from 
adjutant generals suggesting that that matter ought to have 
been referred to the National Militia Board which Congress has 
provided for, I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
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whether the matter has ever been referred to that board for National Guard attending service and garrison schools, and for recruits, 


its opinion as to the wisdom of the legislation contained in the 
first proviso? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that when 
the bill was up for consideration in the House the Secretary of 
War forwarded to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House, on the 3d of February, a memorandum in 
explanation of the necessity of the particular proviso which the 
Senator is discussing, and in that says, under subdivision 5 of 
his letter: 

5. These facts were presented to the National Militia Board, com- 
posed of officers of the Organized Militia. They formulated and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War regulations to correct the above condl- 
tions. These regulations, haying been approved by the Secretary of 
War, were embodied in Circular No. 2, War Department, Division of 
Militia Affairs, series of 1913. 


The facts which he mentions are the facts which necessitated 


the enactment of this legislation, 

Mr. JONES. So this proviso is really in accordance with the 
recommendation of the board? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I so understand. 

Mr. JONES. Of course if that is true, the objection made in 
this letter has no foundation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may be mistaken in the assumption 
which I make, but I ask the Senator to read the statement con- 
tained in the ConGressionaLt Recorp at page 4108; and if I am 
mistaken, I would be glad to have the Senator call my attention 
to it when the bill is in the Senate. 3 

Mr, JONES. Very well. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
subsistence of the Army, on page 31, line 10, after the words 
“national rifle match,” to strike out “And provided“ and insert 
“ Provided further,” so as to read: 

Provided, That the sum of $12,000 is authorized to be expended for 
supplying meals or furnishing commutation of rations to enlisted men 
of the Regular Army and the Organized Militia who may be competitors 
in the national rifle match: Provided further, That no competitor shall 
be entitled to commutation of rations in excess of $1.50 per day, and 


when meals are furnished no greater expense than that sum per man 
per day for the period the contest is in progress shall be incurred. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
subsistence of the Army, on page 32, line 17, after the word 
“Army,” to strike out $9,139,666.39 ” and insert $0,802,141.39,” 
and in line 21, after the word “Army,” to insert “and the offi- 
cers and the enlisted men of the Army shall be permitted to pur- 
chase subsistence supplies from the Navy and Marine Corps at 
the same price as is charged the officers and the enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps,” so as to read: 


For payments: Of commutation of rations to the cadets at the United 
States Military Academy in lieu of the regular established ration, at 
the rate of 30 cents per ration; of the regulation allowances of com- 
mutation in lieu of rations to enlisted men on furlough, enlisted men 
and male and female nurses when stationed at places where rations in 
kind can not be economically issued, and when traveling on detached 
duty where it is impracticable to carry rations of any kind, enlisted 
men selected to contest for places or prizes in departments and Army 
rifle competitions while traveling to and from places of contest, male 
and female nurses on leaves of absence, applicants for enlistment, and 
military convicts while traveling under orders; of commutation of ra- 
tions in lieu of the regular established ration for members of the Nurse 
Corps ome) while on duty in hospital, at 40 cents per ration, and 
for enlisted men, applicants for enlistment while held under observa- 
tion, and military convicts sick therein, at the rate of 30 cents per 
ration (except that at the general hospital at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
50 cents per ration and at other general hospitals 40 cents per ration 
are authorized for enlisted patients therein) to be paid to the surgeon 
in charge; advertising; for providing prizes to be established by the 
Secretary of War for enlisted men of the Army who graduate from 
the Army schools for bakers and cooks, the total amount of such 
prizes at the various schools not to exceed $900 per annum; for other 
necessary expenses incident to the purchase, testing, care, preservation, 
issue, sale, and accounting for subsistence supplies for the Army, 
$9,802,141.39: Provided further, That the officers and the enlisted men 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps shall be permitted to purchase 
subsistence supplies at the same ps as is charged the officers and the 
enlisted men of the Army; and the officers and the enlisted men of the 
Army shall be permitted to purchase subsistence supplies from the Navy 
and Marine Corps at the same price as is charged the officers and the 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 19, before the 
words “enlisted men,” to insert “and,” and in the same line, 
before the words “contract surgeons,” to insert for,“ so as 
to read: 


Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps: Regular supplies of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, including their care and protection, consisting of 
stoves and heating apparatus required for heating offices hospfials, 
barracks and quarters, and recruiting stations, and Pulted States mili- 
tary prisons; also ran stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances for 
cooking and serving f at posts, in the field, and when traveling, and 
repair and maintenance of such heating and cooking appliances; au- 
thorized issues of candles and matches; for furnishing heat and light 
for the authorized allowance of quarters for officers and enlisted men: 
for contract surgeons and acting dental surgeons when stationed a 
and occupying public quarters at military posts, for officers of the 
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guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildi erected at private 
cost, in the operation of the act approved May 31. 1902. á 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps, on page 34, line 7, 
before the words “at such places,” to strike out “ officers” and 
insert “ offices,” and in line 16, after the word “libraries,” to 
insert “for the purchase and issue of instruments, office furni- 
ture, stationery, and other authorized articles for the use of 
officers’ schools at the several military posts,” so as to read: 

For post bakeries, including bake ovens and apparatus pertaining 
thereto, and the repair thereof; for ice machines and their maintenance 
where reduiran for the health and comfort of the troops and for cold 
storage; ice for issue to organizations of enlisted men and offices at 
such places ás the Secretary of War may determine, and for preserya- 
tion of stores; for the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
laundries at military posts in the United States and its island posses- 
sions; for the authorized issues of E materials for use of general 
3 confined at military posts without pay or allowances, and 
or applicants for enlistment while held under observation; authorized 
issues of soap; for hire of oe oo Pea for the neces: furniture, text- 
books, paper, and equipment for the post schools and libraries; for the 
purchase and issue of nstruments, office furniture, stationery, and other 
authorized articles for the use of officers’ schools at the several military 
posts; commercial newspapers, market reports, etc. . 


The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps, on page 36, line 19, 
after the word “paid,” to strike out “$7,700,000” and insert 
“ $8,351,264.85,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the funds received from such sales and in payment 
for such laundry work shall be used to defray the cost of operation 
of said ice, laundry, and electric plants; and the sales and expenditures 
herein provided for shall be accounted for in accordance with the 
methods prescribed by law; and any sums remaining after such cost of 
maintenance and operation bave been defrayed shall be deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the appro riation from which the cost 
of operation of such plant is paid, $8, 164.85. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I request that that amendment be 
passed over for the present. I may want to suggest an amend- 
ment there. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc., on page 39, line 
19. after the word “place,” to strike out “ $500,000” and insert 
“ $565,285,” and in line 20, after the word “available,” to strike 
out “And provided further, That hereafter no part of this or 
any other appropriation shall be expended for defraying ex- 
penses of officers, enlisted men, or horses in attending or taking 
part in horse shows,” so as to read: 

Provided further, That no part of this oe ee ne shall be expended 
for the purchase of any horses below the standard set by Army Kegula- 
tions for Cavalry and Artillery horses, except when purchased as re- 
mounts or for truction of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy: And provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for polo poe except for West Point Military Acad- 
emy, and such ponas shall not be used at any other place, $565,285. 
and the sum of $200,000 of this appropriation is made immediately 
available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 6, before the word 
“Artillery,” to strike out “ Seacoast” and insert “ Coast,” so as 
to read:. ss 

Barracks and quarters: For barracks, quarters, stables, storehouses, 
magazines, administration and office buildings, sheds, shops, and other 
buildings necessary for the shelter of troops, public animals, and stores, 
and for administration purposes, except those pertaining to the Coast 
Artillery. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 22, after the word 
“tents,” to insert the numerals “ $2,123,997.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
barracks and quarters, on page 40, line 24, after the words “ en- 
listed men,” to insert: “Provided further, That not exceeding the 
sum of $6,000 of this appropriation may be expended, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War, for the construction of a rostrum 
in the national cemetery in the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. : 
Provided further, That $60,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for the construction of a 
library building for the Army Service Schools at Fort Leayen- 
worth,” and on page 41, line 12, after the words “ Secretary of 
War,” to strike out “$2,123,997,” so as to read: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys so appropriated shall be paid 
for commutation of fuel or quarters to officers or enlisted men: Pro- 
vided further, That not exc g the sum of $6,000 of this appropria- 
tion may be expended, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, for 
the construction of a rostrum In the national cemetery in the Presidio 


of San Francisco, Cal.: Provided further, That $60,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the construction 
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of a library building for the Army Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth : 
‘And 1 further, That the number of and total sum for civilian 
employees in the Quartermaster Corps shall be limi the actual 
requirements of the service, and that mo employee therein shall receive 
a salary of more than $150 per month, except upon the approval of 
the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agrċed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
transportation of the Army and its supplies, on page 44, line 15, 
after the words “ Pacific Oceans,” to insert: “Provided further, 
That hereafter private mounts of officers in excess of the au- 
thorized mounts may be shipped on Government bill of lading 
with authorized mounts, and reimbursement collected for trans- 
portation charges on such excess mounts,” so as to read: 

For ses of sailing public t rts and other vessels on the 
various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans: 
Provided further, That hereafter private mounts of officers in excess 
of the authorized mounts may be shipped on Government bill of lading 

th authorized mounts, and reimbursement collected for transportation 
charges on such excess mounts: And provided further, That authority 
Is hereby granted the Secretary of War to sell or otherwise dispose of 
in accordance with law and regulations the United States Army inter- 
island transports Sewerd and Wright, $10,064,645. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer the following amend- 
ment at page 44, after line 19. I move to insert the following 
additional proviso : 

Provided further, That $75,000 of the appropriation hereby made 
shall be available for additional pay to employees on harbor boats, 
quartermaster's service, in lieu of subsistence. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Secretary continued the reading of line 23 on page 44. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 44, in line 23, strike out 
* $10,064,645 " and insert 510,164,645.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 5, after the word 
„Stations,“ to strike out “$475,000” and insert “$495,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage: For the construction and 
repair by the Quartermaster Corps of roads, walks, and w + for 
payment of extra-duty pay to enlisted men employed in opening roads 
and in building wharves; for the pay of employees; for the disposal 
of drainage; for dredging channels; and for care and improvement of 
grounds at military posts and stations, $495,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the subhead, on page 45, line 
17, before the word “ Repair,” to insert “Construction”; and 
after Repair“ to insert and maintenance of military and 
post roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska”; in line 18, after the 
word “Alaska,” to strike out “Repair” and insert “For the 
construction, repair”; and in line 21, after “$125,000,” to insert 
“Provided, That hereafter the organization of the board of road 
commissioners for Alaska authorized by the act approved Jan- 
uary 27, 1905, as amended by the act of March 3, 1911, may be 
further modified in such manner as the President may direct 
to carry out the purposes of the said acts; and that the said 
board of road commissioners shall be authorized and empowered 
to expend, in addition to the moneys accruing to the Alaska 
fund for road and trail work and under the provisions and 
limitations prescribed in the act of January 27, 1905, supra, as 
amended, all appropriations which Congress may in its discre- 
tion hereafter make upon estimates submitted by said board 
for the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, bridges, 
and trails in Alaska: Provided further, That the accounting 
officers of the Treasury are authorized and directed to allow 
and credit in the accounts of First Lieut. Robert L. Weeks, 
United States Army, the sum of $1,340, disallowed against him 
on the books of the Treasury in accordance with a ruling of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury dated March 14, 1913; and that 
hereafter any officer of the Army and member of said board of 
road commissioners who is living with his family while serving 
as a member of said board within the limits of the Territory 
of Alaska, and not stationed at a military post, shall be entitled 
to receive a per diem commutation fixed by the board in lieu 
of ‘actual living expenses, as now provided by law; and this 
provision shall embrace the time during which any member of 


Said board shall have failed in the past to receive any allow- 


ance for expense of living by reason of the decision of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury above referred to, to the effect that 
said allowance could not be made to an officer living with his 
family,” so as to make the clause read: 


bridges, and trails, Alaska: For the construction, repair, and mainte- 
nance of 0 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, Iine 12, after the word 
purposes,“ to insert “ $400,000,” and in line 18, after the words 


9 ; 
z | all other necessary miscellaneous expenses of 


“rank of captain, $4,000,” to strike out “$400,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


shelter and protection of officers and enlisted 
United States lawfully on duty in the Philip- 
irs and ent of rents, the acquisition 


and including also shelter for the animals 
‘buildings necessary for t administration 
purposes, 00,000: Provided, That no part of sald sum shall be ex- 

nded for the construction of 8 for officers of the Army the 

tal cost of which, including the heating and plumbing apparatus, 
wiring and fixtures, shall exceed in the case of quarters of a general 
officer the sum of $8,000; of a colonel or officer above the rank of ctp- 
tain, 86,000; and of an officer of and below the rank of captain, $4,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

0 The next amendment was, on page 48, line 13, after the words 
sanitary reasons,” to strike out “$5,700,000” and insort 
“$6,500,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Clothing, camp and garrison equipage: For cloth, woolens, materia 
and for the purehase and man —— of clothing for the Army, tat 
issue and for sale at cost price according to the Army Regulations; for 
altering and fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when necessary ; 
for equipage, including authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and 
tailors’ materials, for use of general prisoners confined at milita posts 
without pay or allowances and applicants for enlistment while held 
under o ation; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first en- 
listment, and issue of housewives to the Army; for expenses of packing 
and and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizen's outer 
clothing, to cost not exceeding $10, to be issued upon release from 
confinement to each prisoner who has been confined under a court- 
martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge; for indemnity to 
oficers and men of the Army. for clothing 2d bedding, ete., destroyed 
since Apr 2. » by order of medical officers of the Army 
sanitary reasons, $6,500,000. 8 Eo 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 23, after the word 
“garrisons,” to insert “and for temporary hospitals in standing 
camps and cantonments, $440,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For construction and al 
of hospitals at military posta already established and occupied, inelnd: 
ing the extra-duty pay of enlisted men employed on the same, and in- 
eluding also all expenditures for construction and repairs required at 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., and for the con- 
struction and repair of general hospitals and expenses incident. thereto, 
and for additions needed to meet the requirements of increased gar- 
risons, and for temporary hospitals in standing camps and canton- 
ments, $440,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


175 next amendment was, on page 50, after line 1, to strike 
out: 

Quartermaster storehouse, $3,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 13, after the word 
“total,” to strike out 849,587 and insert $45,987,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

8 for officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates on du 
vis Fane where no public quarters are available, $13,347.90; otal, 

„ E 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 17, after the words 
“Philippine Islands,” to strike out “$3,63L75” and insert 
‘ $5,069.09,” so as to make the clause read: 


Claims for damages to and loss of private property: For settlement 
of claims for dama to and loss of private pro belonging to 
$5,060.00 of the United States, Hawaii, and the ilippine Islands, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical De- 
partment,” on page 50, line 20, after the word “ including,” to 
2 out “ambulance” and insert “ambulances,” so as to 
read: 

Medical and ig ae Department: For the purchase of medical and 
cretangu ce ECEE AAE tee military vents: compe ANAIE, 
hospital ships, and transports. y 12 ; 6 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
Medical and Hospital Department, on page 52, line 3, before 
the word “laundry,” to insert printing, binding,” and in line 
4, after the words Medical Department,” to strike out $700,- 
000” and insert “$750,000,” so as to read: 

For the payment of ress companies and local transfers employed 


directly by the Medical partment for the transportation of cal 
and hospital supplies, including bidders’ samples and water for 
analysis; for supplies for use in tea the art of cooking to the 


‘or the supply of the and Navy Hospital at 
20000 = DAIRIN ties i pi 


Hospital Corps; 
A ding, laundry, and 
Hot the Medical Department, 


Springs, A 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, line 11, after“ $10,000,” 
to insert: “ Provided, That on or before January 1, 1915, said 
library shall be transferred to and become a part of the Library 


~“ 
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of Congress, and so much of the amount herein appropriated as 
may be necessary is made avaflable for paying the expenses of 


such removal“; so as to make the clause read: 


For the library of the Surgeon General's office, including the 
chase of ACANAR books of reference and periodicals, $10,000: 
vided, That on or before January 1, 1915, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engineer De- 
partment,” on page 53, line 6, after the word “laborers,” to in- 
sert “and other employees,” so as to make the clause read: 


Engineer depots: For incidental expenses for the depots, including 
fuel, Tights, chemicals, stationery, hardware, machinery, bay of civilian 
clerks, mechanics, laborers, and other employees, extra-duty pay to 
soldiers necessarily employed for periods not less than 10 days as 
artificers on work on addition to and not strictly in the line of their 
military duties, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, draftsmen, printers, 
lithographers, hotographers, engine drivers, telegraph operators, 
teamsters, wheelwrights, masons, machinists, painters, overseers, labor- 
ers; for lumber and materiais and for labor for packing and crating 
engineer supplies; repairs of, and for materials to repair, public build- 
ings, machinery, and instruments, and for unforeseen expenses, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 16, to insert: 

Hereafter in the settlement of transactlons between 8 
under the Engineer Department, or between the Engineer Department 
and another office or bureau of the War Department, or of any other 
executive department of the Government, payment therefor shall be 
made by the proper disbursing officer of the Corps ef Engineers or of 
the office, bureau, or department concerned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance De- 
partment,” on page 56, line 14, after the words “ Chief of Ord- 
nance,” to strike out“ $250,000” and insert “ $300,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Ordnance service: For the current expenses of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in connection with purchasing, receiving, storing, and Issuing 
ordnance and ordnance stores, comprising police and office duties, rents, 
tolls, fuel, light, water, and advertising, stationery, Maile fone and 
adding machines, including their exchange, and office furniture, tools, 
and instruments of service; for incidental expenses of the ordnance 
service and those attending practical trials and tests of ordnance, small 
arms, and other ordnance stores; for publications for libraries of the 
Ordnance Department, including the Ordnance Office; subscriptions to 

riodicals which may be Pee for in advance, and pert for mechan- 
Pea labor in the office of the Chief of Ordnance, $300,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 16, before the word 
“materials,” to insert “purchase of”; in line 20, before the 
word “seventy,” to strike out “numbered” and insert “ num- 
ber“; in line 25, after the word “homes,” to insert“ $200,000”; 
and on page 57, line 2, after the word “ experiment,” to strike 
out “ $125,000," so as to make the clause read: 

Ordnance stores—ammunition: Manufacture of ammunition and pur- 
chase of materials therefor for small arms for reserve supply, ammuni- 
tion for burials at the National Soldiers’ Home in Washington, D. C., 
ammunition for firing the morning and evening gun at military posts pre- 
scribed by General Orders, No. 70, Headquarters of the Army, dated July 
23, 1867, and at National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its 
several branches, aouank National Soldiers’ Home in Washington, 
D. C., and soldiers’ and sailors’ State homes, $200,000: Provided, That 
not more than $5,000 of this appropriation may be used in the purchase 
of ammunition for purposes of experiment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 6, after the word 
“instruction,” to insert “and purchase of materials therefor, 
$750,000"; in line 15, after the word “institutions,” to insert 
“and homes”; and in line 16, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “$750,000” and insert “$30,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Small-arms target practice: For manufacture of ammunitica, targets 
and other accessories for small-arms and machine-gun target practice ‘and 
instruction, and purchase of materials therefor, $750,000 + marksmen’s 
medals, prize arms, and insignia for all arms of the service; and 
ammunition, targets, target material, and other accessories may be 
issued for small-arms target practice and instruction at the educational 
institutions and State soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ homes to which 
issues of small arms are lawfully made, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, 3 the total value of the stores 
so issued to the educational institutions and homes does not exceed 
$30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 18, after the word 
““armories,” to insert “and purchase of materials therefor,” 
and in line 19, after the word “ therefor,” to strike out “ $450,- 
000” and insert “$500,000: Provided, That existing written 
agreements involying the purchase of patented articles, patents 
for which have not expired, may be carried out,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Manufacture of arms: For manufacturing, BM ported and issuing 

arms at the national armories, and purchase of materials therefor, 

$500,000: Provided, That existing written agreements involving the 

8 patented articles, patents for which haye not expired, may 
carried out, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Pro- 


The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 17, to insert: 


The President may, in his discretion, award suitable medals to 
officers and enlisted men now, or subsequent to 1860, in the military 
service of the United States, or to their legal representatiyes, who 
actually 1 8 or Who may hereafter take part in exceptional 

es. 


and notable bat 

The battles for which medals are to be awarded shall be designated 
by the President upon the recommendation of a board of officers to be 
approved by the Secretary of War. 

Such medals shall be 8 inscribed with the name of the soldier 
and that of the battle in which he participated, and no medal shall be 
awarded except upon the recommendation of a board of officers ap- 
pointed for such purpose by the Secretary of War, which in this con- 
nection shall consider all official records as well as other contempora- 
neous sources of information not of an official character and determine 
whether the soldier has cana 0 taken part in the battle referred to, 
and to carry out the purposes of these provisions the sum of $1,200, or 
so much thereof as may necessary, is hereby appropriated. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I move that that amendment begin- 
ning at line 18, on page 59, down to and including the word 
“appropriated,” in line 14, page 60, be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Netson in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. : 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 1, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “$750,000” and insert “$2,100,000,” 
and in line 5, after the word “same,” to insert “and the pur- 
chase of materials therefor,” so as to make the clause read: 


Field artillery for Organized Militia: For the 1 d of manufac- 
turing field artillery material for the Organized Militia of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, without cost to the 
said States, Territories, or the District of Columbia, but to remain 
the property of the United States and to be accounted’ for in the man- 
ner now prescribed by law, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, on the requisitions of the 
governors of the several States and Territories or the 8 
general of the Militia of the District of Columbia, to issue said artil- 
ery material to the Organized Militia; and the sum of $2,100,000 is 
hereby appropriated and made immediately available and to remain 
available until the end of the fiscal year 1916, for the manufacture 
and issue of the articles constituting the same, and the purchase of 
materials therefor, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 9, after the words 
District of Columbia,” to insert “and the purchase of mate- 
rials therefor,” and in line 12, after the date “ nineteen hundred 
and sixteen,” to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “ $3,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Ammunition for field artillery for 8 Militia: For manufac- 
turing reserve ammunition for field artillery for the Organized Militia 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and 
the purchase of materials therefor. the funds to be immediately avail- 


able and to remain available until the end of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, $3,000,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 13, to insert: 

For the purchase and erection, by the Secretary of War, of a suitable 
monument on the grave of Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton, in Arlington 
Cemetery, Va., $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to recur for a moment to 
page 36, line 19, an amendment which was passed over. The 
amount reported by the Committee should be decreased from 
$8,351,264.85 to $8,155,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer an amendment, to 
come in on page 8, after line 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
- The SECRETARY. On page 8, after line 3, insert: 

Signaling equipment for coast-defense 8 For the purchase of 
mortars, rockets, shells, Very pistols, hellographs, acetylene lanterns, 
flag kits, and other signaling equipment to supply coast-defense posts 
for signaling purposes, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. If the amendments are completed, I offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 11, after the word “ prescribe,” at 
the end of line 23, insert: 


Provided further, That on and after the passage of this act all per- 
manent officers of the Quartersmaster Corps created by the act making 
appropriation for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, and for other purposes, approved August 24, 1912, on 
the active list and below the grade of brigadier general shall be ar- 
ranged in each de according to date of original entry into either the 
tan ye ubsistence, or Pay Departments: And provided further, 

at all officers who received permanent commissions as hig Aare in 
either the Quartermaster, Subsistence, or Pay Departments as the result 
of the act of Febru 2, 1901, shall be considered to rank as from that 
date: And provided further, That when an officer shall be promoted to 
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the next higher grade he shall take rank therein according to the pro- 
visions of this act as already set forth. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that the 
purpose of the amendment is to cure what seems to me an 
injustice at the time of the passage of the act of 1912, and an 
act of injustice to a few officers in the Commissary Department 
and Subsistence Department, and to give them the rank and pro- 
motion to which I think they are entitled by the date of entry. 
I would be very glad if the amendment could be adopted on 
this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that the committee had the 
matter under very serious consideration and discussed it quite 
at length. While the amendment might relieve the situation as 
to one or two officers, as suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, it would work a hardship as to others, and the War 
Department particularly objects to it. In view of the argu- 
ment which they have adduced in the way of a protest, I think 
I will have to make a point of order against the proposed 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts desire to be heard? 

Mr. LODGE. Not on the point of order. 
the point of order. : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. LODGE. That it is general legislation, I assume. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That it is general legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the letter from the Acting 
Secretary of War for printing in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


I could not resist 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 20, 191}. 
The Chairman Committee on Military Affairs 
United States Senate. 


Sır: I have the honor to return herewith the amendment intended 
to be proposed by Mr. Lopcs to the bill (H. R. 13453) making ro- 

riations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
bo, 1915, which, in brief, proposes to readjust the lineal rank of ofii- 
cers of the Quartermaster Corps by placing them all on one list for 

romotion according to the length of their comniissioned service in the 
ormer Quartermaster, Subsistence, and Pay Departments and the pres- 
ent Quartermaster Corps. : 

These departments were consolidated into the present Quartermaster 
Corps oe act of Congress of August 24, 1912. That act provided 
that: “ The officers now holding commissions as officers of the said de- 
partments * * * shall constitute one list, on which they shall be 
arranged according to rank. So long as any officers ll remain on 
gaid list, any vacancy occurring therein shall be filled. if possible, 
from among such officers, by selection if the vacancy occurs in a grade 
above that of colonel, and, if the vacancy occurs in a grade not above 
that of colonel, by the promotion of an officer who would haye been 
entitled to that particular vacancy if the consolidation of the depart- 
ments hereby prescribed had never occurred.” 

In any such consolidation as was made in creating the present Quar- 
termaster Corps four methods of the adjustment of rank and promo- 
tion are presented as possible solutions, viz: 

(a) One list for rank and promotion according to length of commis- 
sioned service in the Army. 

As many officers in the 8 Corps came into commissioned 
service from civil life, and generally at a more advanced age than 
those transferred to the corps, this method would manifestly be unjust, 
and should not be seriously considered. 

(b) One list for rank and promotion according to rank held at con- 
solidation. 

This plan has been pro 
disadvantage that 
departments, and 


d at different times, but it bas the great 

romotion did not take place equally in the former 
refore this method would make permanent the 

1 inequalities which existed at the particular date of consoli- 
ation. 

In this connection the difference between the relative rank of officers 
in different branches and the time which will ela before officers will 
receive promotion must be clearly distinguished. For example, the 
commission of A may antedate that of B by several years, yet B may 


in fact be nearer h 9 than A. In the precedin ade the 
reverse condition may have exist and this is w it would not be 
fair to take the inequalities that existed at a part time and make 


them permanent. 

(e) One list for rank according to the rank held at consolidation and 
three lists for promotion, I. e., for purposes of promotion, the former 
quartermaster officers to form one 1 the former su 
a second list, and the former pay officers a third list, Then when a 
e occurs that officer to be promoted who would have been pro- 
moted if consolidation had not taken place. 

This is the present law and has brought no change in the officers’ 
rank and time for promotion, 

(d) One list for rank and promotion according to length of commis- 
en 2 4 5 in the former staff departments and the present Quarter- 
master Cor 

This is the plan proposed in the bill herewith, which makes no dis- 
tinction between officers who entered their former department as majors 
and those who entered as captains. , 

nage ta this plan, all officers of the consolidated corps would be 
rearranged into one based on their length issloned serv 


of comm ice, 
as in the staff departments. This rearrangement would be ndent 
of their age and of commissioned 5 to joining L de- 
partment. It would result in making co rable changes in the pres- 
ent lineal rank of these officers and affect the promotion in almost 
every case, It would take no account of the reasons w mee to 


joining one staff depart- 
t would change the promotion to which, before con- 


solidation, they were entitled. There is no reason for such rearrange- 
ment that did not exist at the time of consolidation. 

The question of the proper arrangement of these officers as to rank 
and promotion was considered very carefully by Congress at the time 
of consolidation, and this 2 was adopted in order that the actual 
promotion of officers should not be changed. As promotion is im- 


portant, it was justly given much consideration and was effectively 
safeguarded, 

It may happen under the present Jaw that an officer may obtain his 
promoo before another (formerly in a different 5 who is 
is senior in rank, In other words, in the present Quartermaster Cor 
it is poe that one day an officer may be junlor to another and the 
next day be promoted so as to be his senior, While this is an incon- 
sistency, it can not be avoided without setting aside the rights of pro- 

motion they held with res; to each other before consolidation. 

In any consolidation of this kind a certain amount of criticism of 
any proposal is to be anticipated. In this particular consolidation there 
Is no method of remedying such minor inconsistencies without doin 
pee injustice in important fundamentals. For example, in the bi 

rewith, in order to remedy minor inconsistencies, it is proposed to 
set aside rights of promotion which existed prior to consolidation and 


were then unquestioned. 
The act of consolidation guarantees the rights of promotion existing 


prior to consolidation at the expense of some inconsistencies in the 

metre of rank. This is believed to be the most equitable solution 
ssible, 

ln view of these considerations, I am unable to Indorse the eres 

amendment, and that it may not receive favorable consideration 

by your committee. 


Very respectfully, 
Henry BRECKINRIDGE, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which must be my excuse for saying 
a word at this time concerning the bill. 

The appropriations which are made by the Senate increase 
those of the House about seven and a half million dollars in 
round numbers. The total increase in this bill over that of. 
last year is about the same amount. The principal items of in- 
crease are those which appear in the last amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt the Senator to call atten- 
tion to one point? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of the bill of last year in 
comparison. I do not want him to overlook the fact that last 
year there was an insufficient amount, even with the lower en- 
listments, and we have already before us estimates of between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 to cover deficiencies. 

Mr. THOMAS, The Senator is mistaken. The last appro- 
priation was a profligate one. I have a high authority for mak- 
ing that statement. 

Mr. WARREN. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
os is not an estimate now asking for three and a half million 
dollars? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; but I say that the total appropria- 
tion last year was in excess of what it should have been. 

Mr. WARREN. What I refer to is the Senator’s comparison. 
The Senator will remember that added to the regular bill must 
be summed up the deficiencies which have to be covered by ap- 
propriations at the end of the year. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know, Mr. President, that appropriations are 
not binding nowadays upon the departments at all. 

They not only expend money which is appropriated, but they 
also expend money which is not appropriated, and we must 
make up for the deficiencies at every succeeding Congress. 

But, Mr. President, my purpose, of course, is not to oppose 
the passage of this bill. I merely want to say—I will not say 
I gave my assent—but, because of the representations made 
concerning them, I made no objection to these larger appropria- 
tions, Those representations were not at all convincing to me, 
and I am not going to reproduce them or recapitulate them here. 
I merely wish to say with reference to this bill that, in view 
of the disturbed condition on the border, I should not feel justi- 
fied, and did not feel justified, in making any objection to these 
increased amounts. That being the case, of course, I am not 
in the position of opposing my associates npon this committee, 
but I am simply making a statement with reference to the atti- 
tude which I occupy concerning the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring, 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION DILG. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 13765, being the Mill- 
tary Academy appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13765) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 


1914. 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I ask unanimous consent that the for- 
mal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be 
read for amendment, the committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That course will be pursued, 
in the absence of objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “ Permanent establishment,” on page 2, 
line 5, after the word “ cadets,” to strike out “ $375,000,” and 
insert “ $390,000,” so as to read: 

For pay of cadets, $390,000. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 2, line 15, I move to strike 
out the word “instructor” and to insert “ professor”; in line 
16, to strike out the word “major” and to insert the words 
“lieutenant colonel”; in the same line, to strike out the word 
“captain” and to insert the word “major” and also in the 
same line, to strike out “$600” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 15, after the word one,“ 
it is proposed to strike out “instructor” and insert “ profes- 
sor”; in line 16, after the word “ engineering,” to strike out the 
word “major” and to insert “lieutenant colonel”; and in the 
same line, after the word “as,” to strike out “captain, $600” 
and to insert “ major, $500,” so as to make the clause read: 

r me prof r of practical mili eer’ lieu- 
ens ne A — to 0 major, 7500. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 3, line 20, after the word Cavalry,“ to strike 
out “and Artillery detachment” and insert “Artillery, and 
Engineer detachments,” so as to make the elause read: 

band, m e 
Be ah et sry weet gig tp 
on detached service, and extra pay for enlisted men on special duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 4, after the word 
“service,” to strike out $5,500" and insert “$4,900,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $4,900, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 14, to insert: 

For extra pay of one noncommissioned officer in charge of Army sery- 
ice detachment mess, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 22, after the word 
“discharge,” to strike out “$1,082” and insert “$1,082.48,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Travel allowances to enlisted men on discharge, $1,082.48. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 24, after the word 
“discharge,” to strike out “$10,226” and insert “ $10,226.60,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Clothing not drawn due enlisted men on discharge, $10,226.60. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 1, after the words 
“enlisted men,” to strike out “$1,275” and insert “$1,275.16,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Interest on deposits due enlisted men, $1,275.16. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 5, after the word 
“included,” to strike out “$549” and insert “$549.50,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For extra pay of three enlisted men employed as clerks in the office 
of the adjutant, United States Military Academy, at 50 cents each per 
day, Sundays and legal holidays included, $519.30, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 13, after the words 
“per day,” to strike out “$191” and insert “$191.63,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For extra pay of one enlisted man employed as watchman, at 35 cents 
per day, $191.63. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


repair of instruments, materials, and apparatus 


The next amendment was, on page 7, line 15, after the words 
“per day,” to strike out “$159” and insert “$159.69,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For extra of enlisted i 
eadet barrack At 25 cents per day, 2188.88. e e gerber: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

For pay of one noncommissioned 
detachment mess, $72 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 14, before the word 
“laborers,” to strike out “12” and insert “9,” and in line 18, 
after the words “per day,” to strike out “$1,460” and insert 
“ $1,460.48,” so as to make the clause read: 

For extra pay of 13 enlisted men (cavalrymen), 2 teamsters, 9 
laborers employed in keeping clean the equipment used by eadets in 
eee Bouse equitation other than military, and 2 laborers for harrowing, 
sprinkling, and assisting in caring for the new riding hall, at 35 cents 
each per day, $1,460.48. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 10, before the word 
“eents,” to strike out “30” and insert “35,” so as to make the 
elause read: 

For extra of three teamsters (artillerymen), at 35 cents each 

9 * per 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Pay of civil- 
ians,” on page 10, line 19, after “$4,000,” to insert “ Provided, 
That hereafter the four above-named civilian instructors shall 
have the same allowances with respect to quarters, fuel, and 
light as those of a second lieutenant,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


officer in charge of Army service 


For two civilian Instructors in Spanish, at $2,000 per year each. to 
be ore under rules prescribed by the Secreta: ‘ar, $4,000: 
Provided, That hereafter the four above-named civilian instructors 


a 
shall have the same allowances with respect to quarters, fuel, and light 
as those of a second lleutenant. 

The amendment was agreed to. s 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 4, to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter these three civilian instructors shall bave 
the same allowances with respect to quarters, fuel, and light as those 
of a second lieutenant. N 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 16, after the word 
“ firemen,” to strike out $7,460.” and insert $7,920,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For pay of 11 firemen, $7,920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 5, after “ $1,200," 
to insert“: Provided, That hereafter the chapel organist and 
choirmaster shall have the same allowances with respect to 
quarters, fuel, and light as those of a second lieutenant,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For pay of chapel organist and choirmaster, $1,200: Provided, That 
hereafter the chapel organist and choirmaster shall have the same allow- 
ae aiia respect to quarters, fuel, and light as those of a second lieu- 
enant. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 13, after the words 
“power plant,” to strike out “$1,444” and insert “ $1,440,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For pay of 2 oilers for power plant, $1,440. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 6, after the words 
“officers of the,” to strike out “Pay Department” and insert 
“ Quartermaster Corps,” so as to make the clause read: 

All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Military 
Academy shall be disbursed and accounted for by officers of the Quar- 
termaster Corps as pay of the Military Academy and for that purpose 
shall constitute one fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 23, after the word 
“trips,” to strike out “$3,600” and insert $3,850," so as to 
make the clause read: 

For transportation oi materials, dischar, cadets, and for ferriages, 
for hire of camp sites for cadets on practice marches, for transporta- 
tion of first class of cadets to and from raed eames battle field, for 
transportation of first and second class cadets to from Watervliet 
Arsenal and Sandy Hook Proving Ground, or other ordnance establish- 
ment; and for expenses of officers detailed to accompany cadets on these 
trips, $3,850. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 2, after the word 
“models,” to insert “books of reference, scientific periodicals, 
and stationery,” so as to read: 

For department of practical military engineering: For models, books 
of reference, scientific periodicals, and 1 for purchase and 

or use instructing 
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cadets in surveying, reconnoissance, signaling, and field telegraphy, mili- 
tary field engineering, and field fortification, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous 
items and incidental expenses,” on page 21, line 22, after the 
word “lamps,” to strike out the semicolon and insert “and”; 
in the same line, after the word “supplies,” to insert “and”; 
and in line 23, after the words “ gas plant,” to strike out “for 
lighting the academy building, chapel, library, cadet barracks, 
mess hall, shops, hospital, offices, stables, and riding hall, side- 
walks, camp, and wharfs,” so as to make the clause read: 

For gas-coal, oll, candles, lanterns, matches, chimneys, and wicking, 
and electric lamps and supplies; and for operating the gas plant, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 21, after the 
words “ cadets’ barracks,” to strike out “$2,850” and insert 
“ $2 850.25,” so as to make the clause read: 

For supplying light and plain furniture to cadets’ barracks, $2,850.25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Buildings and 
grounds,” on page 24, after line 13, to insert: 

For installation of steam heat and electric lights in ordnance bar- 
racks, and electric lights in storehouses at ordnance laboratory, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line T, after the word 
“building,” to strike out “$2,000” and insert “$3,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For repairs to cadet. mess building, $3,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 7, to insert: 

For the purchase of one fire engine and equipment, $2,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 18, after the words 
“intake dam,” to insert “and for the enforcement of rules and 
regulations for the protection from contamination of the water 
supply,” and in line 20, after the words “water supply,” to 
strike out “$2,000,” and insert “$2,500,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For waterworks: For the maintenance and operation of the filter 
beds, reservoirs, and pipe lines, including the tools, implements, and 
materials required therefor; and for polic 1 the grounds and repairin 
the roads in the yicinity of the reservoirs, filters, and intake dam, an 
for the enforcement of rules and regulations for the protection from 
contamination of the water supply, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 22, to insert: 

For the repair, 8 and maintenance of the cadet polo 
field, and for the purchase of blackboards, gongs, and other necessary 
material for the same, $800, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

“he bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

GRADING AND INSPECTION OF GRAIN. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 120) to provide for the 
inspection and grading of grain entering into interstate com- 
merce, and to secure uniformity in standards and classification 
of grain, and for other purposes, 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I shall make no objection to 
that motion at all. I only desire to say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that I am not ready to go on with the debate 
this afternoon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There will be no trouble about the time 
for debate in the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the chair). 
The Senator from North Dakota moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill named by him. The question is 
on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota to consent to now lay the bill aside so that we may take 
up the calendar, 

Mr, McCUMBHR. Mr. President, I do not wish to be put 
again in the position, by the Senate taking up the calendar or 
taking up some particular bill and then adjourning without that 
bill being passed upon, of having the Chair rule that my bill has 
lost its place, as was the ruling the other day. That, I fear, 
is what would be likely to occur. What I would like, if the 
Senate will agree, is to fix a time, any time in the future, when 
we can take up this bill and vote upon it. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I can not agree now to fix a 
time to vote on the bill, because there are several Senators 
who want to speak upon it, and my experience, as well as the 
experience of other Senators, has been that after we have 
agreed on a day to vote it is difficult to get Senators to attend 
the debates. There has been no debate on this bill except by 
the Senator from North Dakota, who called it up on three or 
four occasions and discussed it. I have no objection to having 
the bill laid aside temporarily. I simply want an opportunity 
to debate it. At this time, as I have said, I can not agree to 
fix any date, but I am willing to agree to a vote after there 
has been a fair debate. I never had any other idea in my mind 
than to agree to have the vote taken at some day in the future, 
after we have had a reasonable opportunity to discuss the 
measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not object to having the unfinished busi- 
ness temporarily laid aside, and I suggest to the Senator from 
North Dakota that if he will request that it be temporarily 
laid aside I will ask unanimous consent to take up the calendar 
under Rule VIII, beginning with Order of Business 178, and if 
unanimous consent is granted the unfinished business will not 
be displaced. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I were certain that that 
would be the holding of whoever might happen to occupy the 
chair when the question came up, I would consent; but let me 
make another suggestion for unanimous consent, which is that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, to be taken 
up again at 2 o’clock Monday as the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could not be agreed to, because of the 
fact that there might be another bill brought before the Senate, 
and we could not set aside the rules of the Senate beforehand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the opinion of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would like to say that Senate bill 120 is now properly 
before the Senate as the unfinished business. If unanimous 
consent is asked and granted to temporarily lay the unfinished 
business aside, it will not, in the opinion of the Chair, in any 
way prejudice its position, but to couple with it an agreement 
as to the consideration of other matters would, of course, com- 
plicate the situation. The Chair believes—and the Chair thinks 
he is in entire accord with the prior ruling—that where the 
unfinished business is, by unanimous consent, temporarily laid 
aside, it is still the unfinished business and will come up in the 
regular way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to know, in 
the event that the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside, 
what effect it will have on the other notices which have been 
given? I have a notice on the calendar for the consideration of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, fixing the time for the 
convening of Congress and commencement of the terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, and Representatives. Accord- 
ing to the notice, that joint resolution should follow the con- 
sideration of the bill of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to say that 
a notice that a Senator will move to do something binds nobody. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It has been recognized in the case of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs pardon. The 
Senator from North Dakota has moved in the regular way to 
take up his measure, and the Senate has voted to take it up, so 
that it is now before the Senate. Let the Chair say at this 
juncture that, according to the practice for many years, a 
notice simply has the effect of a Senator saying that, if the 
Senate is willing and agreeable, he will do so-and-so at a cer- 
tain time; but until a motion is made and the Senate has yoted 
upon it, to bring a matter up, it does not have preference be- 
cause of a notice given in regard to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I presume, however, that at that time, 
if the Senator got the floor, he would have a right to make the 
motion as to which be had given notice? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; undoubtedly, provided 
it was in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is what I propose to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from North Dakota, which, I think, will 
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yery easily obviate the difficulty which he apprehends might 
arise. If the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside, 
and we could have a unanimous-consent agreement to proceed 
with bills on the calendar under Rule VIII as prior to 1 
o'clock, it would make everything absolutely dependent on 
unanimous consent, and no motion could then be made to take 
up another bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me for a moment, I suggest that the Senator from North Da- 
kota ask that the unfinished business be laid aside and that 
the Senate consider bills on the calendar, only unobjected cases 
to be taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be better. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then there will not be any bill running over 
when the Senate adjourns, and the bill of the Senator from 
North Dakota would not suffer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that we have gone over this sub- 
ject so often that the Senate, at least, has arrived at the con- 
clusion that all I am desiring in this case is to have a fair 
hearing—to have the measure before the Senate and disposed 
of without any undue delay, and yet without losing its posi- 
tion. I am prepared to consent to the proposition, as indicated 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], but before I 
do so, I wish, Mr. President, to suggest another amendment to 
the bill, which I ask may be printed as a proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is now in the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 3, line 12, after the word “ com- 
merce,” I move to insert “and employ the inspectors now em- 
ployed in grain inspection at such terminals.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator submit the 
amendment for action now, or does he desire it to lie on the 
table as pending? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I do not want to ask 
the Senate to pass upon it now, although, if there is no Senator 
who objects to that course, I should be just as glad to have 
the amendment adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand, the Senator simply wants his 
amendment printed, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all I care for. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to that, if no further 
action is taken on it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 12, after the word “com- 
merce,” it is proposed to insert “and employ the inspectors now 
employed in grain inspection at such terminals.” 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator desires that considered as a pend- 
ing amendment? í 

Mr. McCUMBER. As a proposed amendment. Now, Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Virginia will ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. SMOOT (to Mr. McCumprr). Ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. k 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, I now ask the Sena- 
tor from Virginia if he will propose his unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
with the calendar, commencing with Order of Business No. 178, 
where we left off when the calendar was previously called, 
and that only unobjected cases be considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, I wish to ask if, when 
we get through with the bills on the calendar, at any time before 
adjournment, under a unanimous-consent agreement of that 
kind, the unfinished business, being Calendar No, 181, would be 
displaced? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Senator the way to accom- 
plish the desired end would be to lay aside the unfinished 
business until 5 o’clock this afternoon, so that in the mean- 
time unobjected cases on the calendar may be taken up. Then 
the Senator's bill automatically will come up at 5 o’clock, and 
it will be the unfinished business when adjournment comes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to say that 
the understanding of the Chair is that the bill of the Senator 
from North Dakota has been taken up, and the proposal is 
that it be temporarily laid aside and that unobjected cases on 
the calendar, commencing at No. 178, be considered. The Chair 
is of the opinion that an objection at any point can be raised 
by the Senator from North Dakota. The Chair will say that 
if a motion could be made and carried to take up another 
measure it might displace the unfinished business; but such a 
motion as that could not be entertained under the agreement 
proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 


Mr. McCUMBER. With that understanding, I have no objec- 
tion to the unanimous consent requested by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. ‘The first bill on the calendar will be 
stated. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S. 4353) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as first in order and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to pension the following-named persons at 
the rates stated: 

Mary B. Lock, widow of Albert H. Lock, late of Troop D, 
Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, $12 
per month, and $2 per month additional on account of each 
of the minor children of said Albert H. Lock until they reach 
the age of 16 years, ; s 

William H. Ryley, late first lieutenant Company D, Third 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Commodore P. White, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Alexander Cowan, late of Capt. Lyman L. Stevens’s company, 
Col. George A. Smith’s regiment of cavalry, Nauyoo Legion, 
Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian disturbances, $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Catherine Healey, dependent mother of Martin Healey, late 
of Company G, Thirty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, War with Spain, $12 per month, 

Arthur W. S. Maw, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry; Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry; and Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, $20 per month, 

Walter F. Davidson, late of Troop H, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, $16 per month. 

Harriet N. Lair, widow of John G. Lair, late captain Company 
H, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ira W. Arnold, late of Company L, First Regiment Rhode 
Island Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Gertrude Smith, widow of George C. Smith, late of Company 
G, Thirty-fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on 
account of each of the minor children of the said George C. 
Smith until they reach the age of 16 years. b 

Emil Ginther, late of Battery A, First Battalion Maine Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, War with Spain, $10 per month. 

Malinda Ann Miller, widow of David R. Miller, late of Capt. 
Adam Shower’s company, Maryland Militia, War of 1812, $24 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, the Senate has 
just passed Senate bill 4353. I move that the vote by which the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed be reconsidered for the purpose of strik- 
ing out, on page 2, lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, inclusive, covering the 
case of William H. Ryley, that soldier having died. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let it go to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. The conferees may not know tho fact which I 
state, and we may just as well correct it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah, that the vote by which the bill nameđ 
by him was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed be reconsidered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, it is proposed to strike out lines 
1 to 4, inclusive, as follows: 

The name of William H. Ryley, late first lieutenant, Company D, 
Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay — & pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
r v e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. i 
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The bill (H. R. 10138) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, after line 9, to strike out: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Emsey O. Young, widow of 
David Young, late of Company D, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of William M. Young, helpless and dependent child of said Emsey O. 
Young, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Emsey O. 
Young the name of the said William M. Young shall be placed on the 

nsion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
aws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Emsey O. Young. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I move to strike out lines 22, 23, 
24, and 25, on page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, after line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma Gilbert, widow of Louis A. Gilbert, late of Com- 


pany K, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, it appears from the report of 
the committee that Emma Gilbert is 57 years of age, and that 
she married the soldier on January 3, 1891. As to her condi- 
tion, all that is stated is: 

Claimant is 57 years of age and poor and in bad health and without 


any means of support other than her labor, which she is in a manner 
unable to do. 


It has been stated so many times that it is hardly necessary 
to repeat it that if this soldier’s death was due to his service 
it would not be necessary to resort to a special bill to get the 
name of his widow on the pension list. The bill as to this name 
is in direct conflict with the law upon the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I move to strike out the first 
four lines on page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the top of page 3 it is proposed to strike 
out: ; 

The name of Emma Steele, widow of John Henry Steele, late of Com- 
pany A. Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. BRYAN. John Henry Steele was a private who served 
in the Civil War from September 20, 1864, to June 7, 1865. 
Emma Steele was married to the claimant in 1870. The report 
upon that marriage relation is as follows: 

Claimant filed a claim for pension under the act of 1 7 8 19, 1908, 
which was rejected May 27, 1910, on the ground of no title under said 
act, the soldier having a living undivorced wife at the date of his mar- 
riage to claimant. 

Further down, the report says that in 1892, in order to cure 
that informality in regard to the marriage, another ceremony 
was performed. So this is certainly another case of a widow 
not married within the time limit required by the statute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in justification of the action of 
the committee I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
facts in this case. The report says: 

Claimant filed a claim for praon under the act of April 19, 1908 
which was rejected May 27, 1910, on the ground of no title under said 
act, the soldier having a living undivorced wife at the date of his mar- 
riage to claimant. It appears from the evidence in the case that soldier 
first married one Rosalia Carlisle in March, 1860, whom he left with 
her parents when he enlisted in the Army, and when he returned home 
in June, 1865, his wife had gone away with another man. In the year 
1869, in the month of April, he, without divorce from Rosalia, married 
one Eliza, from whom he separated in September, 1869, and Eliza ob- 
tained a divorce from him February 9, 1870. On March 29, 1870, sol- 
dier married claimant, Emma. Both marriages were void as to the first 
wife. Early in 1892 he received information that Rosalia was still 
Alive and had never been divorced from him, and he went into court and 


obtained a divorce from her, the decree being dated February 12, 1892, 
1880 than a year and a half after the passage of the act of June 27, 


I wish to say that, technically speaking, the Senator is 
right; that the soldier had no legal marriage to this woman 
until after June 27, 1890. The majority of the committee, 
however, took into consideration the fact that he had lived 
with this woman since 1870, only five years after the close of 
the war; she lived with him as long as the soldier lived; and 
under those circumstances the committee thought they were 


justified in giving this widow a pension. 
in the case. 

Mr. BRYAN. All I have to say in regard to that statement 
is that, it seems to me, if anybody would have known whether 
or not this soldier was divorced he would be expected to know 
it. He knew perfectly well that he had not gotten a divorce, 
and he knew perfectly well that his wife had not obtained 
one against him. 

The strongest argument that I have seen in favor of allow- 
ing the claim of this widow is not mentioned by the Senator 
from Utah. In the peroration of the report it is stated that 
this third wife of the soldier lived for a long time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 5, after the name 
“ John,” to strike out “ Heming” and insert “ Hennings,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of John Hennings, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 13, after the word 
late,“ to strike out the word “of” and insert captain,“ and, 
in line 14, before the word ‘ Ninety-seventh,” to insert “and 
major,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of ari Bielan widow of John Fields, late captain Com- 
pany G, and major Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in licu of 
that she now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 25, before the word 
“widow,” to insert “former,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Nancy E. Tate, former widow of John W. Tate, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out lines 25 
and 26 on page 3 and lines 1 and 2 on page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of Nancy E. Tate, widow of John W. Tate, late of Company 
C, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, the report, on page 8, recites 
as follows: 

Claimant * * + married soldier January 18, 1857, and he died 
November 4, 1887. Claimant remarried November 18, 1894, John H. 
Henthel and divorced him on her own application December 24, 1901, at 
which date she surrendered her pension of $8 per month under the act 
of June 27, 1890, which she had been receiving from July 9, 1890, 
until she remarried. 

Claimant applied May 1, 1889, for a widow’s pension under the gen- 
eral law, which was rejected on the ground that soldier’s death was 
not due to his military service. She applied November 26, 1902, for 
a renewal of pension under the act of March 3, 1901, and her claim 
was rejected meting Sa 1903, on the ground that she had no title 
under said act, she having not been pensioned on account of soldier’s 
death from disability incurred in the military service. 

From this it would appear that the claimant was the widow 
of a pensioner. Afterwards, on the 18th day of November, 1894, 
she remarried. She obtained a divorce on December 24, 1901, 
and on November 26, 1902, attempted to secure a widow’s pen- 
sion under the general law. Her application was rejected. She 
now comes in and asks for a pension as the former widow of 
John W. Tate. Certainly that does not present, on the face of 
it, at least, even an equitable claim for a special pension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. $ 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 4, after line 2, to strike out: 

The name of Mary E. Dager, former widow of John Farley, late of 
Company E, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. X 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 18, to strik 
out: 

The name of David S. Knapp, late musician, Second Regiment Maine 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


That is all there is 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 9, before the name 
“ Hatfield,” to strike out the initial M“ and insert the initial 
“A,” so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Cyrena A. Hatfield, widow of John M. Hatfield, late of 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out lines 5, 6, 
7, and 8 on page 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


The name of Hattie E. Wallsee, widow of William E. Wallace, late 
of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Kentu: Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


Mr. THOMAS. The report states, on this point: 


Hattie E. Wallace, aged 57 years, is the widow of William E. Wal- 
lace, who served as a private in 5 G, Twentieth iment Ken- 
tucky Infantry, from September 8, 1863, to November 12, 1865. 
Served two years two months and four days. Soldier was formerly 

nsioned at $2 for rheumatism of left foot under the general law. 

at $12 for 
ty. e was 
r month from June 6, 1906, under special act of 
March 18, 1909. 


e was later pensioned under the act of June 27, 1890 
rheumatism and resulting disease of heart and senile debili 
nsioned at $24 
ongress. He die 


Claimant's post-office address is 218 Market Circle, Chicago, Ill. 
755 nan n to soldier August 23, 1893, and lived with him until 
death, 


This marriage was more than three years subsequently to the 
time required by the statute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, before the word 
“widow,” to insert “former,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Deborah R. Isherwood, former widow of Jongh F. 
Isherwood, late of Company C, Thirty-seventh Regiment New Jersey 
W 87 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, on page 7 I move to strike 
out lines 7, 8, 9, and 10. The proposed beneficiary is deceased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, after line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of Sarah E. Couch, helpless and dependent child of Samuel 
Couch, late of Tompen A, One hun: and thirty-fifth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 8, line 5, before the words “per month,” to strike out 
“$30” and insert “$40,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Frank J. Stupp, Jate of Company G, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, President, I move to strike out lines 3 to 
6, on page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, after line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


The name of Mary E. Cornish, widow of Chauncy W. Cornish, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


Mr. BRYAN. According to the report of the committee, Mary 
E. Cornish is the widow of a soldier who served from August 
16 to November 20, 1862, a service of about 94 days. She mar- 
ried this soldier December 25, 1890, after the date authorized 
by the statute. 

Mr. KERN. How long after the date? 

Mr. SHIVELY. ‘Thirty or 60 days. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is a little more than 30 days—from June 27 
to December 25—according to my method of calenlation. This 
soldier of 94 days’ service, who had no shadow of injury in the 
Army, deserted his wife, and in addition to that there is no 
claim in the report to justify placing her name on the pension 
roll. There is no claim made that she is even in poor health, 
that being the usual claim. It is simply the claim of a woman 
who married a man who had 94 days of nominal seryice in the 
Army, she haying married him after the time when the acts of 
Congress will recognize even her equitable claim to be con- 
sidered. 

Three or four years ago these claims of widows were stricken 
out as a matter of course. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr, GALLINGER] said he understood that had been the rule, 
and he had advised those who asked him to that effect. A year 
ago quite a number of items were stricken from the bill for the 
same identical reason, and it is the general understanding that 
they have no place here. They have no place in the bill under 


the rules of the committee or under the acts of Congress. 
s 
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It may be claimed that this: marriage having occurred about 
the time the statute went into effect we ought to allow the 
claim to stand; but it must be remembered that the claim by 
which this widow seeks to get on the rolls is purely technical. 
Her deceased husband, as it seems, could have been neither a 
very good soldier nor a very good husband. He had only a 
technical service. 

If we recognize this class of claims, I do not know any 
reason why any woman who has been so fortunate or so 
unfortunate as to become a widow and live to be 60 years 
old should not be supported at the public expense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to a change in the name 
which the Secretary will state. 

The Secrerary. On page 9, line 3, it is proposed to strike out 
“Chauncy” and insert “ Chaney.” 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; on page 9, líne 4, I move to strike out 
out “Chauncey” and substitute in lieu thereof Chancy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will be in- 
structed to change the spelling in accordance with the request. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out lines 18, 
19, 20, and 21, on page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, after line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of Emma §. Bartlett, widow of John E. Bartlett, late of 


Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


Mr. THOMAS. I read from page 23 of the report: 


Applicant was pensioned at $12 on account that soldier's death was 
due to his Army service. Her name was dropped from the pension rolls 
on account of violation of the act of August 7, 1882. 

= $ * 2 $ + * 


Some three or four witnesses testify that they have known claimant 
for many years and have investigated the charges that were brought 
against her, causing her name to be dropped from the pension rolls, 
and that they firmly believe that the charges were untrue and the result 
of malice. The witnesses further state that they have closely observed 
the conduct of 8 and found her to be a discreet and morally be- 
haved woman. he testimony further shows that she is now almost 
helpless and in destitute circumstances— 

And so forth. 

Here is a case where the applicant has had a pension under 
the general laws, but because of her violation of those laws the 
pension ceased. In view of the fact, however, that outside wit- 
nesses come and testify that they think the charge made against 
sher was untrue—and that charge certainly was inyestigated, 
because the Pension Bureau never acts in an ex parte manner 
she is to be restored to the pension rolls as though there had 
been no violation. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 9, after line 6, to strike out: 

The name of Garret A, Hessalink, late of Company C, Sixty-eighth 
Regiment New York National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 25, after-the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$20,” so as to read: 

The name of Susanna Barclay, widow of Charles S. Barclay, late of 
Company H, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, before the word 
“widow,” to insert “former,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Sarah P. Tranmer, former widow of William B. Tranmer; 
late ordinary seaman, U. S. S. Great Western and Benton, United States 
Navy, and Company C, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 12, to strike 
out: f 


The name of Sarah L. Gillis, widow of William Iving Gillis, Iate of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 18, after the word 
„late,“ to strike out “lieutenant colonel” and insert “major 
and assistant adjutant general,” and, in line 19, after the word 
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„Volunteers,“ to strike out “Seventeenth Army Corps,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Lucy A. Cadle, widow of Cornelius Cadle, late major and 
assistant adjutant general, United States Volunteers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lucy A. Wharton, widow of Junius E. Wharton, late 
of Company D, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ella M. Decker, widow of James L. Decker, late of 


Company H, Eighth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, after the name 
“ Melvina,” to strike out Battles” and insert Bottles,” and in 
line 6, before the word “ late,” to strike out the name “ Battles” 
and insert “ Bottles,” so as to make the clause read: 

OEA E EOLA Magnet Nom TOET BATON TAITI, mend 
om enty- en ew Jersey Volunteer n an 
pay hera pengon At the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 

now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 17, before the words 
„per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Julia C. Barstow, widow of Isaac C. Barstow, late of 
Company M, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a ion at the rate of 512 per month in lieu of that she is 
now g. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 21, after the words 
“per month,” to strike out “in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Martha Fitzpatrick, former widow of Benjamin Murphy, 
late of Company F, Ninety-third ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 14, before the words 
“ner month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

61 Volunteer Gafatey, Sid pay hia om 
2 2 i e 
sion at) the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is ‘on: receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 14, to strike 
out: 8 

The name of Marie E. Tilton, widow of George H. Tilton, late sur- 
geon's steward, United States ric) reaa United States Navy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I move to strike out lines 7 to 
10, inclusive, on page 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 17, after line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of Henry M. Rulon, late 33 Thirt 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the r: 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, this gentleman served 25 days 
in the Civil War. He was discharged from the military service 
on a certificate of disability. He was pensioned under the gen- 
eral law at the rate of $8 per month. I think the report shows 
why this item was included in the bill. This is a House bill, 
and in the next to the concluding paragraph it is said: 

He owns a little home in Monmouth, III., where he lives, and there 


has been a special assessment against the property amounting to $237 
and he has no means for meeting it. : 


I suppose we will provide the means by a special pension bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. [Putting 
the question.] By the sound, the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I thought the ayes had it. I 
should like to have the question put again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again state the 
question. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Florida. [Putting the question.] 


eenth Regiment 
ate of $24 per 


The Chair is still of the opinion that the noes have it. The noes 
have it, and the amendment is rejected. i 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 17, line 12, after the word “Colored” to insert“ Volun- 
teer,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of John H. Hector, late of Compan 


ment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Arti 0 bigot 9 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 17, line 15, before the word 
“widow ” to insert“ former,” so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Anna M. Lunn, former widow of William H. Lunn, 
late of Company H, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 6, to strike out: 


The name of John Brown, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
land Volunteer Infantry, 
280 55 month in lieu of that hei — en pension . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 25, before the 
words “ per month” to strike out 530“ and insert “ $24,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Robert Kiers, late first-class boy, Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 3 80 0 ange 
he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, on page 19, I move to strike 
out lines 1 to 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the top of page 19, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

The name of Rebecca S. Merritt, widow of Josiah Merritt, late of 
Company H, One hundred and ninety-third R ent Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her'a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, encouraged by the success we 
have had so far on this bill, I should like to hear some member 
o2 the committe get up and defend this item. I will read what 
the report says on the subject. 7 

Mr. THOMPSON. To what page of the report does the Sen- 
ator refer? 

Mr. BRYAN. Page 47. 

Rebecca S. Merritt is the widow of Josiah Merritt. He saw 
what was coming and enlisted March 3, 1865, and served, when 
there was no war, for five months and iacurred no injury. 
Perhaps he never eyen heard a gun fired. He was able to 
marry on January 29, 1893, three years after the law says we 
can not recognize marriage. Now, I want to know if the “ noes” 
will have it on this vote. [Reading:] 


Five neighbors testify that they have known applicant from 5 to 15 
ears, and that she is now almost helpless from nervous breakdown 


‘ought on by nursing and caring for her late husband during the last 
two years of his life. They further testify that she is an upright, 
Christian woman. 


moral, 

That is the basis for it, Mr. President. I should like to 
know what argument can be made in favor of putting that name 
on the pension rolls. Her husband never enlisted until all 
danger was over, and she never married him until three years 
after the law says she would not be entitled to a pension. 

I understood the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to say the 
other day that the Amy case had no place in the bill, but to-day 
we have repeated and added claims of that identical class in 
this bill, and we have allowed them to stay there. I want to 
apologize to Louise Amy for the injustice I did her yesterday, 
and I hope somebody will put her name back in the bill in con- 
ference if this kind of thing is to proceed much further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Florida that I 
believe, from what I know now and from the testimony that is 
given here, that this is a case similar to the Amy case, and I 
shall vote to have it stricken from the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the Senator from Utah can not make any 
defense of it, then there is none. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Of course, if this woman had married the 
soldier three years before, she would be entitled to a pension 
under the general law. Constantly recurring to the fact that 
the applicant is not entitled to a pension under the general law 
proves nothing. The soldier had between five and six months’ 
service. It is true that it appears he went into the service in 
March, 1865. How strenuous that service was I do not know; 
but that there was plenty of good, hard, strong fighting after 
March, 1865, everybody knows. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator if 
there is anything in the record to show that the soldier actually 
got to the front at all? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator need not assume that he did 
not get to the front. . 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I am not assuming that he did not. 
I am just asking if he did. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I have not all the evidence before me, or I 
woul be delighted to exhibit it to the Senator; but I do not 
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think there is any oceasion to assume that the soldier did not 
get to the front. 

Mr. BRYAN. It seenis to me the burden of proof is on those 
who are trying to show that this special pension should be 
granted. Of this much we are sure, that he never got hurt in 
the war. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There is nothing eren in the general law 
about being at the front. 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘The general law is bad enough, but it is not as 
bad as these special bills. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if there is any reason why 
this widow should have a pension, that same reason will apply 
undoubtedly to a great many other cases. It certainly seems 
to me wrong to have a law in the way of hundreds of widows 
applying for pensions and then to make exceptions in favor 
of a few who are able to reach a Senator or a Representa- 
tive or to get before a committee. It seems to me that if you 
are going to allow pensions to widows who were married 30 
years after the war closed, or nearly that long, the rule should 
be made general, and we should not retain the rule and bar 
hundreds who may be just as deserving as the others and 
then except a few who can get the ear of Representatives or 
Senators or committees. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to say that the Senator from Ne- 
braska has expressed in a nutshell the objection to the entire 
method of special legislation on this subject. The Good Book 
says that many are called but few are chosen. Here many 
are called but many are chosen. y 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have a strong sympathy for the widow 
of a soldier who married before the war. I can have a strong 
sympathy for the widow of a soldier even when the marriage 
occurred soon thereafter. I can imagine that in either of those 
cases the widow might have some legitimate claim upon the 
Government for a pension. But here, when the war closed in 
1865 and the survivor of the war married in 1893, it seems to me 
we have a case in which the widow can haye very small claim 
upon the Government. 

Congress evidently intended when it enacted the law to draw 
an arbitrary line and to give public notice to women who mar- 
ried ex-soldiers after that date that they should not be con- 
sidered as having any claim. The law has been in effect for 
many years, and it has barred probably tens of thousands of 
cases. If the bar is to be removed, let us remove it as to every- 
one. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, the Senator's quarrel is really 
with the system of private pension bills. We have several hun- 
dred thousand names carried on the pension rolls of the Gov- 
ernment. Of course the great body of those were admitted to 
the rolls under the general law. 

Under the general law an attempt is made to grade pensions 
with a view to approaching equity as nearly as possible, but 
there are still grades. I presume that among the hundreds of 
thousands there are no two cases that are precisely alike to a 
nicety. There will be extremes within each grade. There will 
frequently occur cases where by reason of inability to perfect 
the legal proof special relief is necessary. There will in an- 
other instance be within a given grade a case where the cir- 
cumstances are exceptional. The helplessness, the indigence, 
and all the things that go to make up a pension case may be 
present in a strong degree. That will make another exception. 
All these cases are exceptional. 

The special pension, therefore, attempts to take the few 
eases that do not fall within the general rules of our pension 
legislation. The special circumstances are taken into considera- 
tion. In this case the soldier had a service of a certain length 
of time. Had this woman married him three years before, she 
would be admitted to the roll under the general pension law. 

There is something in the fact that the woman married and 
lived with the soldier and nursed him and took care of him 
through his old age and up to the time of his death. This is 
one of the circumstances of the case in favor of the granting of 
a pension to this widow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course the Senator realizes that there 
are thousands of such cases. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do not think so, where they are accom- 
panied by the same circumstances. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. What were the circumstances that made 
this case exceptional? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator can read the report. 
before him, I apprehend. 


Senator from Ne- 


He has it 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the case was simply that 
the veteran was a poor man living on a pension and his widow 
is in indigent circumstances. There are thousands of cases like 
that, but Congress has barred them. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There may be a number of cases like that. 
It has been the whole history of this system that when extreme 
cases are brought to the attention of the committee they grant 
relief. We may either do that or you may pass a general law, 
but in that way probably many cases where there would not 
be the same degree of relief required would come under that 
general law. It is a little like the old principle of equity, where 
because of the universality of the law the law could not meet all 
cases, and here are cases which we attempt to meet by special 
legislation. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the report does not show the 
age of this widow. All it says is that she is suffering from 
nervous breakdown at this time, in 1914, from nursing her 
husband in 1903, Some good-natured neighbors say that. What 
are the peculiar circumstances that distinguish this case and 
make it stand aside from the many thousands of cases? 

Mr. President, I am not commissioned to speak for the sol- 
diers of the Civil War in the Union Army, but it does occur to 
me that the pension laws of this country instead of being used 
for their benefit are being used for the benefit of people who 
were never in battle, for the benefit of people who, young and 
active and strong, married ex-soldiers 25 or 30 years after the 
war was over. It is a pitiable spectacle to me to observe on 
the pension rolls to-day that the noncombatants outnumber 
those who were enlisted in the Civil War. 

I am surprised that any Senator can defend this case. It 
is nothing but an old-age pension. It is not even that, because 
the age of this claimant is not stated. 

We may smile at pension bills for the home guards and bills 
designed to pension everybody 60 years old, but, Mr. President, 
such a bill was introduced in Congress a year or two ago and 
it has behind it the indorsement of the American Federation 
of Labor. If we can not resist the appeals of half a million 
people, how are we going to resist the stronger appeals of a 
million and a half? 

On the merits I say this claim ought to be stricken from the 
bill in justice to the laws we have enacted and in justice to 
the meritorious names on the pension list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida to strike out the 
clause. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, at 
the top of page 20, to strike out the following clause: 

The name of Edward Riley, late of Company D, Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Royal Colvin, late unassigned, Thirteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 15, on page 20. 

Mr. BRYAN. On page 20, I move to strike out lines 12 to 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 20, strike out lines 12 to 15, in- 
clusive, in the following words: 

The name of Sarah E. Hibben, former widow of Joseph O. Wood- 
worth, late of Company E, Forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. BRYAN. Sarah E. Hibben, according to the report, was 
formerly the widow of a soldier, and then afterwards, in 1870, 
she married William Hibben, who died about 1887, and has not 
since remarried. Mr. Hibben, according to this report, was a 
deserter. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What page is it on? 

Mr. BRYAN. On page 51. He served from September 4, 
1862, to January 28, 1863, and then deserted. He could not 
get on the pension rolls, and here is his widow an applicant 
for the place.. They have gone to the bureau, and the bureau 
has turned them down on the ground that Congress will not 
pension deserters from the Army; and they come aiong and 
have some friendly Congressman introduce a bill, and here it 
appears, to pay a pension to the wife of a deserter. Here it 
appears in the report 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. I know the Senator from Utah will not under- 
take to say that it ought to be there. It simply demonstrates 
that no member of the committee can keep up with all these 
cases. That is an impossibility when an omnibus pension bill 
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is filed here once or twice a week, with reports 
ciate pages. Certainly this item ought not to remain in 
e ` 
Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator from Florida is mistaken, The 
applicant is not applying on the ground that the soldier de- 
serted. That is not the claim of the widow. 


covering 100 


Mr. BRYAN. That is the only way she can apply. She is 
not the widow of a soldier. 

Mr. SHIVELY (reading): 

After the death of second husband the claimant appie for pension 
as the widow, of first husband, Joseph O. Woodworth, July 6, 1889, 
which claim was rejected, after jal examination, on ‘ground 


the soldier's death was not due to his military service, 

Mr. BRYAN. A widow who has not remarried can not get 
on the pension roll unless her husband died as a result of his 
service. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is true under the general law, and that 
is the reason why the case is here. 


Mr. BRYAN. Would the Senator put the widow of a deserter | 


on the pension roll? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Florida to strike out the 
clause which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 20, after line 15, to strike out: 

Th f Frank U tall, late of C Second Regiment 
Missouri, Volunteer infantry, and 1 g risa toa the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Thomas O'Reilly, late of A C, Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 20, after the name 
“Smith,” to insert “alias Harvey Guthrie,” and in line 22, 
before the word “Infantry,” to insert Volunteer,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Harvey Smith, alias Harvey Guthrie, late of Company 
F, One hundred and eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in Heu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 5, after the word 
“ determine,” to strike out “And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Eliza E. Tuttle the name of said George 
R. Tuttle shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 
per month from and after the date of the death of said Eliza E. 
Tuttle,” so as to make the clause read: 
§ꝗ9% ,... JILA Vidastenr Intan’, aad bey ar 

en un an A r 
a exam at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is ast ae dhag 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of George R. Tuttle, 
helpless and dependent son of Edmund B. Tuttle, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine, 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 1, before the word 
“ Heavy,” to insert “ Volunteer,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Harriet Daniels, widow of Frank Daniels, late of Com- 

ny B, Third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
ery, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recelying. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$30,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of George H. Harris, late second-class fireman, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name of Charles B. Cundiff, late of Company G, One hundred and 
ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 10, before the words 
“ner month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Thomas W, Dare, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer W 


sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that 
The amendment was agreed to. 


S The next amendment was, on page 25, line 18, before the worus 
per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Jeremiah Van Riper, late of Twenty-eighth Independent 
Battery, New York Volunteer 1 
at the tate of $40 per month in 1 — of that be and pay, im a pension 

The amendment was agreed to, 

oe next amendment was, on page 25, after line 19, to strike 
out— 

The name of Secundina Guel i is 
Pe engl cnapan Second Hegiment N 
Shap hate pay — oai on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 

The amendment was agreed to. 

e next amendment was, on page 25, after line 23, to strike 

The name of Pascualita J. Garcia 
y. Anaya, alate of Company G, Thira Regiment 6 
— rey £ pay 2 5 n at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 8, before the word 
“late,” to strike out the name “ Pettis” and insert the name 
“ Pettit,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Henry E. Pettit, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
$40 per month in lieu of that hes —— 8 an 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 15, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert $40," so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of William A. 
and D 6 5 Peery 8 8 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lleu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
~ The next amendment was, on page 26, line 21, after the word 
“Tndiana,” to strike out “ Volunteers” and insert Volunteer In- 
fantry,“ so as to make the clause read: 

The name of William R late of Company F, Seventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 14, after the words 
“ per month,” to insert “in lieu of that he is now receiving,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Ardell D. Grigsby, helpless and dependent child of Phillp 
Grigsby, late of — od oy enth ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a on at the rate of $12 per month in Neu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 20, after the word 
“unassigned,” to insert “ Minnesota Volunteers,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

The name of Susan Doolittle, widow of John Doolittle, late unas- 
signed, Minnesota Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 3, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “ $40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Aaron Walker, late of Convene A, Eighty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILTON. I was busy for the moment, and the Secre- 
tary read very rapidly. I wish to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the amendment striking out lines 4 to 
7, on page 25, the pension to Charles B. Cundiff. I ask that that 
amendment be disagreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What is the number of the bill and the page 
of the report? 

Mr. CHILTON. It is H. R. No. 8042, on page 62. 

The soldier was refused a pension twice, on the ground that 
he had not been in the service for 90 days, as required by the 
act of 1912, and also upon the ground that he did not contract 
rheumatism in the service for which he applied. The fact re- 
mains, however, that he was in the service. There is nothing 
against his record, and he is now suffering, as the evidence 
shows, from heart trouble, skin disease disease of the nervous 
system, and almost total blindness. Such cases have passed, 
and it does seems to me the Senate ought to put that soldier 
upon the pension list. It comes within the rule, clearly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that this soldier did not enlist until April 5, 1865, three 
days before the last battle of the war. 
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Mr. CHILTON. But he did enlist. 

Mr. SMOOT. And he served until May 8, 1865. 

Mr. CHILTON. He serred until the war was over. He served 
as long as he could. 

Mr. BRYAN. He served as long as he could after he got in. 

Mr. CHILTON. We have passed such cases dozens and 
dozens of times in the Senate. The length of service has nothing 
to do with it. The question now is, Is he disabled, is he pay 
blind, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that there have been very few 
cases where the terms bave been three or four or half a dozen 
days less than 90 days. I do not believe the Senator can point 
to a single case where the service of 30 or 35 days has ever 
been the basis for a pension by Congress. 

Mr. BRYAN. I can help the Senator out. I can point to one 
case this afternoon where the man served only 25 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. In Cuba or the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; in the Civil War. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to inquire how 
old this man is? 

Mr, CHILTON. He is 71 years old. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In God’s name let him haye 
it. He will live only a few years, anyhow. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the degree in which it vio- 
Jates the law, so to speak, has nothing to do with it. The fact 
remains that here is a man who was a good soldier. He en- 
listed in the Army; he served until the war was over and was 
mustered out of the service; and he is now old, decrepit, 
blind, and helpless. If you come below the 90 days’ limit by 
1 day, who shall say that we shall not come below it for 20 
days or 60 days? No fault can be ascribed to the soldier. He 
was a good soldier and he is entitled to this pension if some of 
the others are, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to correct the impression, at least, that 
may bave been made on the Senate by the statement of the 
Senator from Florida. The soldier referred to by him, who 
served only 24 days, was wounded in the service. Of course 
there is considerable difference between that case and the one 
before us. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator, in making the correction, has 
made a mistake. He was not wounded; he got sick. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law he is entitled to a pension, 

Mr. BRYAN. He was not wounded by a bullet, 

Mr, SMOOT. It must have been proven that he contracted 
the disease he had in the line of duty. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator will find it described on page 43. 

Mr, SHIVELY. He was discharged on account of disability 
incurred in the service. That accounts for his short service. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, of course the appeal made by the 
Senator from West Virginia for the four days during which this 
yaliant soldier served appeals to me, 

Mr. CHILTON. Not 4 days; he served nearly 30 days. 

Mr. BRYAN, He says he served three days before the sur- 
render at Appomattox—three full days. I mean that he en- 
listed. He was never in the war. Just think of the excite- 
ment and stress and strain he was under. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr, BRYAN. Besides all that, Mr. President, he deserves 
credit 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BRYAN. In a moment. He deserves credit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because, as the Senator says, he was a good soldier. 
After he enlisted, after he made up his mind to fight, he would 
haye been a good fighter, but he did not make up his mind until 
after the war was over, although during the war he was old 
enough to have served through the whole period. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, there is no telling how long 
the war would have lasted if the soldier had not enlisted when 
he did. It could only stand up for three or four days after he 
got in. There is nothing in this record to show why he had not 
served before. There are plenty of soldiers who are drawing 
pensions who enlisted only a few days before the war was over. 
He knew nothing about when it would end. It is not shown 
here that he was a mind reader or a prophet. a 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CHILTON. In just one minute. He enlisted in good 
faith and served. Now, that is not the question before the 
Senate. We have not addressed ourselves to the question of 
service in deciding upon these pension matters. The sole point 
is that he is an old man now, deserving the protecting care of the 


Government; and upon that theory I have voted, unless it can 
be shown that the soldier was a deserter or had something in his 
record that did not recommend him to the fostering care of the 
Government. This is bringing up a technicality. As has been 
explained here by the chairman of the committee, these bills 
are brought in to relieve in those cases which do not come in 
under the general law. There is nothing against this man’s 
record. He deserves a pension. He is 71 years old and almost 
blind, and suffering from a skin disease. There can be no good 
5 why this man should not be pensioned as well as anyone 
se. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken about 
his being totally blind. He is merely blind in one eye. 

Mr. CHILTON. The report says “almost total blind- 
ness Stat — 

Mr. BRYAN. “Of left eye,” as the Senator will see if the 
Senator will look at it. He is not blind. I then will base my 
championship of the action of the committee, and it affords me 
much pleasure to defend the action of the committee, upon the 
ground the Senator from West Virginia states, that the war 
lasted only three days after the soldier enlisted, but he put the 
country to a lot of trouble by not enlisting four years before 
and ending it four years earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question arises on a recon- 
sideration of the vote of the item referred to by the Senator 
from West Virginia. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 25, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, struck out lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, as follows: 

The name of Charles B. Cundiff, late of Company G, One hundred 
and ninety-eighth t Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 55 month. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
proposition would be upon agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment having been 
agreed to the motion now is on reconsideration. 

Mr. CHILTON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the > 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion to reconsider. [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. The noes have it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. BRYAN. I rise to a point of order. The Chair has 
announced the result of the vote. The Senator is too late. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
if the Senator doubts the announcement of the Chair he has a 
right to ask for a division, 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that this matter will go into conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the bill will go to conference, 

Mr. CHILTON. I withdraw my request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia withdraws his request. The motion to reconsider is lost. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the biil 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 104) for printing as a public 
document the publication of the State Department known as 
the Documentary History of the Constitution of the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that joint resolution be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the calendar number of that 
joint resolution? 

‘ann PRESIDING OFFICER. It is Order of Business No. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to its indefinite 
postponement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to indefinitely post- 
pone the joint resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution relative to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency reported by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Oklahoma—the Senator probably was not in the 
Chamber at the moment the agreement was made—that we are 
now proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement, which 
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only admits of the taking up of unobjected cases on the cal- 
endar. 
Mr. OWEN. I was not aware of that. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1986) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Henry Fuller was announced as next 
in order on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 8594) to correct the military record of Peter 
Duchane was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move to indefinitely postpone that bill, as 
there is an adverse report thereon. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I thought the calendar was being called 
in order. What became of Order of Business 190, being Senate 
bill 1986? 


Mr. SMOOT. I cbjected to that bill, thinking it was Order 


of Business 181. I withdraw my objection to Order of Busi- 
ness 190, though I notice there is au adverse report thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Orders of Business 190, 191, 
and 192 have been reported adversely. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I move the indefinite postponement of 
these bills. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
moves the indefinite postponement of Order of Business 190, be- 
ing Senate bill 1986—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Was that the unanimous report of the 
committee? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will say to the Senator that it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru], when 
these bills were reported to the Senate, asked that they go on 
the calendar. I really do not know whether or not he desires 
to speak upon them. I shall leave the matter of their disposi- 
tion entirely to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not know that my colleague had ob- 
jected to their indefinite postponement. I hope the bills may 
retain their places on the calendar and go over under objection. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If the Senator from Michigan desires for 
his colleague that the bills go over, I have no objection. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But there was a unanimous report of the 
committee that they be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, I would be obliged to the Senator from 
Mississippi if he would let the bills go over. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills referred to, being 
Senate bill 1986, Senate bill 3594, and Senate bill 1990, will go 
over. 

BYRON W. CANFIELD, 

The bill (S. 1044) for the relief of Byron W. Canfield was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that 
in the administration of the pension laws Byron W. Canfield, 
late captain Company E, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, shall be held to haye been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States on the 
80th of January, 1863, but that no pension, bounty, pay, or 
8 pecuniary emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will ask the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] what was the report of the committee in that case? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Iowa reported this bill. 
I will say that it was quite fully considered at the last Con- 
gress, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I asked the Senator from Iowa as to the 
nature of the report in this case. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator from Mississippi will turn to 
the calendar docket, he will find that the report is a unanimous 
one. I will call the Senator’s attention to the order of Gen. 
Grant in the matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I merely asked the Senator from Iowa 
to state what was the report of the committee? 

Mr. KENYON. The report of the committee was unanimous. 
I was directed to report the bill by the committee. The bill has 
once before, I think, passed the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is all I wish to know. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
read the third time, and passed. 

ERNEST C. STAHL. 

The bill (S. 5488) for the relief of Ernest C. Stahl was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that in the 
administration of the laws relating to pensions and to the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch 
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thereof, Ernest C. Stahl shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a lieutenant serving in the Colored In- 
fantry of the United States at Alexandria, Va., on the 12th of 
January, 1866; but no back pay, bounty, or pension shall be- 
come due or available by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without umendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SETTLERS’ CLAIMS IN SHERMAN COUNTY, OREG. 


The bill (S. 1366) to adjust the claims of certain settlers in 
Sherman County, Oreg., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over, Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey] who reported it is absent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will not ask that the bill go over, 

Mr, OVERMAN. I withdraw my objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. It proposes to appropriate $250,000 to adjust 
the claims of Harry Hill and other settlers, commonly known 
as the Sherman County settlers, on lands in Sherman and ad- 
joining counties in Oregon, to be paid in such amounts and to 
such persons, their heirs or legal representatives, as are men- 
tioned in the report made by Special Agent Thomas B. Neu- 
hausen, of the Department of the Interior, under authority of 
the act of Congress approved February 26, 1904 (33 Stats., 
51), as embodied in pages 22 to 85, inclusive, of House Docu- 
ment No. 36, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session; the amount 
to be paid to each settler, his heirs or legal representatives, 
being the value of the land settled on by each, respectively, 
together with the value of the improvements erected by each, 
respectively, where such improvements were not sold or re- 
moved by .the settler, but in those cases where the settler pur- 
chased land from The Dalles Military Road Co., or its succes- 
sors, the amount to be paid to the settler, his heirs or legal rep- 
resentatives, shall be the amount so paid by him as considera- 
tion in his purchase, and no purchaser or assignee of any of 
the claims shall receive therefor a greater amount than was 
paid to the settler for his assignment. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask if that is the bill which 
was brought up and passed in the last Congress in which former 
Senator Bourne and others were interested? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill has been before the Senate 
and once passed the Senate, I know. 

Mr. BURTON. It is a case where the settlers entered upon 
lands, and it was afterwards found that the Government was 
unable to give them any title, that the title belonged elsewhere, 
is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. These settlers went on the lands, took 
them up as homesteads, and preempted them. Many of them 
went there at the invitation of the Government. The lands 
were a part of the overlapping grant of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. After having lived on the lands for a number of 
years the court decided adversely to the opinion which had been 
rendered by the Secretary of the Interior. After these men had 
improved their lands and lived on them for a number of years 
the courts decided against their right to take them. 

Mr. BURTON. Is there any assurance that the amount ap- 
propriated here of $250,000 will cover all those claims? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not cover all that is claimed, 
of course; but the Secretary of the Interior sent special agents 
out there. There was a full hearing and investigation. The 
names of the settlers are reported, the amount and the value 
of the improvements which they made on the lands, 

Mr. BURTON. That is estimated at $250,000? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURTON. Is that estimate conclusive on the settlers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is conclusive on the settlers, yes. 
That is all they can get. 

Mr, BURTON. And this will be the last of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there is no question about 
that, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. BURTON. I remember that there was some discussion 
of this bill and some doubt was expressed about it when the 
bill was passed, as I recall it, during a preceding Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BONDS OF MARSHALS, ETC. 

The bill (S. 4263) to increase the maximum limit of the offi- 
cial bonds which may be required of United States marshals 
and clerks of United States district courts in certain cases was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The hill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“thereto,” to strike out “Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to the bonds of clerks and marshals in the District of 
Alaska,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 2 of an act entitled “An act regulat- 
fees and costs, and for other purposes,” approved February 22, 


in 
1875. be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


Ang. 2. That whenever the business of the courts in any judicial dis- 
trict shall make it necessary, in the opinion of the Attorney General, 
for the clerk of the district court or the marshal to fi greater 
security than the official bond now required by law, a bond in a sum not 
to exceed $100,000 shall be given when required by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who shall fix the amount thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD CO. 


The bill (S. 4053) for the relief of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to state and pay the 
claim, now barred by the statute of limitations, of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., as successor to the Savannah, Florida 
& Western Railway Co., arising out of underpayments for 
freight shipments by the War Department in 1898 from Colum- 
bia, Tenn., to Florida point, in accordance with the decision of 
the Court of Claims in case No. 29908 in that court; and for 
the purpose of this act a sum, not to exceed $400, is appropri- 
ated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to extend invitations to foreign Governments to participate 
in the International Congress of Americanists was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the President to 
extend invitations to foreign Governments to be represented by 
delegates at the Nineteenth International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, to be held at the city of Washington in October of the 
year 1914, but no appropriation shall be granted for expenses 
of delegates or for other expenses incurred in connection with 
the conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the joint resolution, but I want it understood 
that, if I am a Member of the Senate and three or four years 
from now there should be a claim presented to Congress to re- 
imburse certain expenses of the foreign delegates invited as 
guests to this congress, I shall oppose any appropriation for 
that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, under those circumstances 
I would join with the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. In view of the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, it might be pertinent for me to say that this joint 
resolution was reported favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with the distinct understanding that the Government 
would not incur one cent of expense in connection with it. 

Mr. POMERENE. The joint resolution itself so provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator, I 
know the joint resolution so provides, and I know that what 
the Senator from New York has said is exactly the fact, but I 
also know that similar bills and joint resolutions have passed 
this body heretofore, containing the identical words contained 
in this joint resolution, but years afterwards we have been 
called upon for appropriations to pay the expenses incurred. I 
hope that will not be the case in this instance; and I simply 
give notice now that if it is, and I am a Member of the Senate, 
I will oppose any appropriation which may be sought. 

Mr, POMERENE. I was advised the other day by a scientist 
who was interested in this matter that the money required was 
to be raised by private subscription among the scientists of the 
country and their friends. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
tell us what is the purpose of this congress? ! 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this congress was organ- 
ized probably 25 or 30 years ago by scientists because of the 
intense interest which grew out of Humboldt's discoveries in 
South America. They study especially the subject of archeol- 
ogy, anthropology, and other kindred scientific subjects. In at 
least 18 of such congresses invitations were extended by the 


Governments of the countries where the congresses were held, 
and in this case an invitation was extended last year by the 
scientists of this country, including among them the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to meet here in Washington next October. 
For that reason it is important that the joint resolution should 
be passed at this time. . 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


The bill (S. 785) to relinquish, release, and quitclaim all 
right, title, and interest of the United States of America in and 
to certain lands in the State of Mississippi was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with amendments, in section 1, page 1, line 6, after the word 
“east,” to insert “ Choctaw meridian”; and on page 2, line 5, 
after the word “ heirs,” to insert “and assigns”; so as to make 
the section read: N 

That the United States of Ameri 
leases, and quitclaims alt right, ttle aan Menace ead te the PHN 


west quarter of section 36, townshi 
meridian, situated in the State of 


ship, which was reserved, retained 
States of 


and by virtue of 
of Indians on the 27th day of Sep- 

tember, A. D. 1830: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to affect or dis of any right, claim, or title, if 
any, which sald James Gipson or his heir or heirs and assigns may have 
in or to any of said land. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

INCREASED PAY TO ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY. 


The bill (S. 2553) to provide for the relief of certain enlisted 
men in the United States Navy was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. : 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, before the word “ second,” 
to insert “ first,” and, on page 2, line 7, after the word “and,” to 
strike out“ have subsequently been checked on account of their 
inability to prove that they were citizens of the United States 
during the time they were in receipt of such increased pay, 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to reopen the accounts of such enlisted 
men and to credit them, respectively, with the amount so checked 
against them,” and insert “checkages thereof have been subse- 
quently made on account of inability to prove United States 
citizenship during the time of receipt of such increased pay, the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to reopen the accounts of such enlisted men and to 
credit the amounts so checked to the men, or in cases where 
men have left the service without having had the amount of 
said disallowance checked against their accounts, to credit the 
pay officer who made the payment and in whose account the dis- 
allowance has been made,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter the increased pay authorized by 
law for each rating of the Navy during the first, second, and subse- 
e periods of service of enlisted men who are citizens of the United 

tates shall be id to such enlisted men as are otherwise entitled 
thereto, 1 tive of the citizenship of such enlisted men: Provided, 
That any and all enlisted men who have, ep pe sayy to the 27th day of 


n under 


March, i9 carried on the records of the Navy Department as 
citizens of the United States shall be entitied to any increased pay to 
which they would have been entitled if citizens of the United States: 


And provided further, That where any enlisted men of the Navy have 
received such in pay and checkages thereof haye been subse- 

uently made on account of inability to prove United States citizenship 

uring the time of receipt of such increased pay, the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to reopen the 
accounts of such enlisted men and fo credit the amounts so checked to 
the men, or in cases where men have left the service without having 
had the amount of said disallowance checked against their accounts, to 
credit the pay officer who made the payment and in whose account the 
disallowance has been made. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN BED OF HARLEM SHIP CANAL. 

The bill (S. 3672) for the cession to the State of New York, 
in exchange for the lands required for the project approved by 
Congress March 4, 1913, of certain lands in the bed of the Har- 
lem Ship Canal, heretofore ceded to the United States, free of 
cost, and now to be abandoned for the more direct channel, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
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tary of War to cede to the State of New York all the lands 
heretofore acquired by the United States in the bed of that part 
of the Harlem River lying outside of the channel lines proposed 
for the Harlem improvement in project No. 3, printed in House 
Document No. 557, Sixty-second Congress, second session, to a 
new bulkhead line to be established by the Secretary of War 
along the lines of the channel according to the project, but the 
cession shall take effect only upon the cession to the United 
States by the State of New York of the land and land under 
water with any improvements thereon lying between the chan- 
nel lines proposed in the project, and the possession of the land 
ceded by the United States to the State of New York shall not 
be surrendered to the State until and only when the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army shall have certified that 
the new channel is open for navigation and that the land ceded 
is no longer necessary for the right of way of the Harlem 
River Ship Canal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ` 
The preamble was agreed to. 


BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res. 254) to create a special committee of 
five Senators to assist the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
investigating certain facts regarding the methods and practices 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 392) to create in the War Department and Navy 
Department, respectively, a roll designated as “the Civil War 
volunteer officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon 
with retired pay certain surviving officers who served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil 
War, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


REPAIRS ON NAVAL VESSELS. 


The bill (S. 2538) to repeal sections 1538 and 1539 of the Re- 
vised Statutes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

That sections 1538 and 1539 of the Revised Statutes be. and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
those sections of the Revised Statutes are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
submits a question which the Chair is unable to answer. Per- 
haps the Senator who reported the bill may afford him some 
information. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I reported that bill, and I can 
explain to the Senator my understanding of it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I should like to have the ex- 
planation. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, in the early sixties, I think, a 
statute was passed that no repairs should be made to a naval 
vessel in excess of a very few thousand dollars without a com- 
mittee from. the department being appointed to examine the 
vessel to see that the repairs would not be excessive. The Sec- 
retary of the Nayy said to us that the vessels of 1861, as com- 
pared with the vessels of 1914, were very cheap affairs, and that 
it is absolutely nonsense to continue that provision upon the 
statute book. He asks to have it repealed, and I think the re- 
quest is a very proper one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice in the letter from Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Acting Secretary, addressed to the chairman of the 
committee he says: 


For your convenience there is inclosed a draft of a bill in form that 
would, it is believed, serve the purpose satisfactorily. 


I notice the bill itself provides for the repeal of two sections 
of the Revised Statutes, but there is nothing showing the draft 
of the bill as submitted by the department, or whether or not 
the committee accepted that draft. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the matter was very carefully 
considered by the Committee on Naval Affairs; and we under- 
stand that repealing the objectionable statute—sections 1538 
and 1539—will make the matter as the department would like 
to have it arranged. This bill, which was introduced by the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], was pre- 
pared at the department. It may be that some further legisla- 
tion will be necessary, but we did not so understand it in our 
consideration of the matter before the committee. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I judged so from what was said there by the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy; but I will say nothing further 
about it if the Senator feels that that is correct. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I will state that the letter 
from the Navy Department is dated June 14 and this bill was 
introduced June 17. The presumption is that it is the very bill 
which they transmitted. 5 

Mr, PAGE. I am sure this is the Dill transmitted by the 
Navy Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the further consideration of 
the bill objected to? The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY JOINT HARBOR LINE COMMISSION. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 29) authorizing the President 
to appoint a member of the New Jersey and New York Joint 
Harbor Line Commission was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the 
words “ United States Army,” to insert the word “ retired,” so 
as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
hereby, authorized to designate 85 officer of the Corea ot 9 
United States Army, retired, whose assignment of duty relates to 
harbor work in. or in the neighborhood of, New York Harbor, to act as 
a member of the said New Jersey and New York Joint Harbor Line Com- 
mission: Provided, That no expense shall accrue to the United States 
by reason of such 1 and the officer designated may receive 
such compensation for his services on said COMISSION as may be pro- 
vided by the States aforesaid, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. ` 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think these “whereases,” or 
the preamble, ought to be stricken from the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the pre- 
amble will be stricken out. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 121) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil 
War service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the 
next higher enlisted grade, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 


The bill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal reyenue, and to impose a special tax upon 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a very important bill, and 
I should like to see it passed this afternoon. The Senator re- 
porting the bill is not present, however, and I haye some sug- 
gestions here which I wish to make. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been requested to represent the 
Finance Committee on this measure when it is reached. It is 
a very important bill. It is also one which ought to be passed 
just as soon as possible. I should like, therefore, to proceed 
with it. I also have a number of amendments which have been 
suggested and which I think will be accepted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator has the same amendments 
that I have, 

Mr. THOMAS. These are the amendments proposed by the 
national drug trade congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Those are the ones to which I had reference. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the Senator that this bill is the 
result of an extended conference which I held with the repre- 
sentatives of this body some time ago. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, do I understand that this bill 
comes up under the five-minute rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does; yes. 

Mr. JONES. It-seems to me an important measure like this 
should be considered in a little bit better way than it can be 
considered under that rule. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill has been considered very fully in 
committee. It came over from the House very early in the spe- 
cial session. It is very necessary that the bill shall be enacted 
into law as early as possible, owing to the fact that it is neces- 


at 
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sary to carry out and make effective the provisions of a treaty 
relating to the same subject, concerning which three bills have 
been reported in the House, two of which have been enacted into 
law. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will suggest to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that if at any time during the consideration of the bill 
the Senator concludes it is not being maturely considered, its 
further consideration can be objected to, and it will go over. 

Mr. JONES. The bill seems to be quite a long one, containing 
several pages, and this is a long calendar. There are a great 
many important bills on it which might be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill is one of considerable detail, but, 
generally speaking, it is essential, as I state, to make effective 
treaty stipulations. It is a plain bill, and I do not think its con- 
sideration will take much longer than the time necessary to 
read it. 

Mr. JONES. I shall not object, then, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have received some com- 
munications on the subject of this bill, and I should prefer that 
it be not considered this afternoon until I can have an oppor- 
tunity to go over those letters. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask, if it is proper, from whom the let- 
ters are that the Senator has received? 

Mr. POMERENE. One letter I have received is from Prof. 
J. H. Beal, of Scio, Ohio. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is he connected with what is called “The 
Dr. Tucker asthma specific“? 

Mr. POMERENE. He is not, so far as I know. It may be 
that heis. I do not know. He is the chairman of the committee 
that has in charge the revision of the United States Pharma- 
copæia, and he is the editor of a pharmacists’ journal, and one 
of the ablest chemists in the country. I know him personally, 
and have known him for 25 years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I am unable to go on with the bill, 
under the rules, if there is objection; but I wish I could impress 
upon the Senator from Ohio the tremendous importance of 
placing this bill upon the statute books as soon as possible. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to its being taken up 
by Monday. That will give me a little time to look into these 
communications. 

Mr. THOMAS. The probabilities are that if the bill goes over 
until Monday, it will go over until the next calling of the cal- 
endar, and will have to take its usual place. 

Mr. POMERENE. Ordinarily I would not ask this; but I 
have known Prof. Beal so long and I have such great confidence 
in his ability and his intelligent understanding of the subject, 
that I feel justified in asking that the bill be passed over until 
Monday. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that the Senator’s corre- 
spondent is well informed, and perhaps interested in the meas- 
ure. In view of the fact that it has been the subject of con- 
sideration and discussion by the Finance Committee for so 
long a period of time, I have no doubt, as I said, that it has 
received full consideration. I think we should go ahead with 
the bill. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr, BURTON. I understood objection has been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it has. 

Mr. THOMAS. Objection has been made by the Senator's 
colleague. 

Mr. BURTON. If I may offer a suggestion, I think the bill 
might be read, considered as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
ported to the Senate, and then postponed for any further modi- 
fication which it might be desired to make. It is an extremely 
important bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is perfectly satisfactory to me, if it is 
to the junior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall object to that, if that is all we are going 
to do this afternoon. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio asks 
to have the bill read and go as far as haying it reported from 
the Committee of the Whole to the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to that if I can be 
given an opportunity to’ offer amendments, if I decide to offer 
any, on Monday. 

Mr, SMOOT. I object to its being taken up in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made to 
the consideration of the bill, it will be passed over. 


EDWARD WILLIAM BAILEY. 


The bill (S. 1270) for the relief of Edward William Bailey 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
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and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Edward 
William Bailey, of Portsmouth, Va., the sum of $1,500 for in- 
jaries resulting from the total loss of one eye and the serious 
impairment of the other eye, caused by a wound received by him 
at the hands of a target party of United States sailors and ma- 
rines while engaged at target practice at St. Helena, near Nor- 
folk, Va., on or about November 7, 1890. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LIEUT. HENRY o. SLAYTON. 


The bill (S. 686) to restore to the active list First Lieut. of 
Engineers Henry O. Slayton, retired, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
store to the active list of the Revenue-Cutter Service Henry O. 
Slayton, first lieutenant of engineers, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service, retired, as an extra number, to take rank as 
No. 18 on the list of first lieutenants of engineers, provided he 
is found physically fit for active duty by a medical board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REFUND OF INTERNAL-REVENUE TAX. 


The bill (S. 1213) to provide for the refunding of certain 
moneys illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It appropriates 
to the corporations hereafter named the amounts respectively 
placed opposite their names, said amounts having been illegally 
assessed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and col- 
lected by the collector of internal reyenue for the district of 
Utah in 1879 as a tax on notes used for circulation and paid 
out, such tax haying been held illegal by the Supreme Court of 
the United States: Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution, 
of Bountiful, Utah, $123.30; Logan Branch of Zion’s Coopera- 
tive Mercantile Institution, of Logan, Utah, $4,852.42. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, is there a report from the 
department on this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is, and this 
is in conformity with a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ELDREDGE BROS, LIVE STOCK co. 


The bill (S. 2469) for the relief of the Eldredge Bros: Live 
Stock Co., a corporation, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
fund to the Eldredge Bros. Live Stock Co., a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Utah, the sum of $2,738.73 
and pay to said corporation the said amount out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, same being duties 
collected from said corporation on cattle temporarily driven 
into the United States from Canada. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the amount involved in this bill, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. $2,738.73. I will say to the Senator that rep- 
resentatives of the Eldredge Bros. Co., a Canadian stock con- 
cern, came to the United States and leased a part of a forest 
reserve from the Forest Service. When they came to the line 
to bring the cattle over temporarily these duties were collected 
on them. The cattle were over here for only a few months, and 
during those few months they grazed upon the lands in the 
forest reserve, and the corporation paid the grazing fees to the 
department. Then the cattle returned. In coming over, how- 
ever, duties were assessed on the cattle, and of course when they 
went back it was impossible to get the money out of the Treas- 
ury without an act of Congress, > 

That is all there is to the case. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 

The bill (H. R. 6827) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
change the name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service to the Public Health Service, to increase the pay of 
officers of said service, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 14, 1912, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “upon,” to strike out “the property of 
all common carriers, when engaged in interstate commerce, for 
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the purpose of ascertaining whether,” and insert “all”; in line 
4, after the word “ kind,” to strike out “and depots, premises, 
and property of” and insert and“; in line 5, after the word 
“to,” to strike out “such” and insert “common”; in line 6, 
after the word “carriers,” to strike out “are”; in line 7, after 
the word “commerce,” to insert “for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether they are”; and in line 12, after the word “ convey- 
ances,” to strike out “and depots, premises, and property of 
every kind,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the act approved rip ha 14, 1912, chapter 
288, entitled “An act to change the name of the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service to the Public Health Service, to increase the 
pay of officers of said service, and for other purposes,” be amended by 
the addition of the following section thereto: 

“Sec. 3. That the officers of the Public Health Service may enter 
upon all the vessels, vehicles, trains, carriages, or conveyances of any 
and every kind and every description belonging to common carriers, 
while such carriers are engaged in interstate commerce, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they are kept by them in a sanitary condition. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury and the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are authorized to make all such reasonable 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to secure the keeping of such 
vessels, vebicles, trains, carriages, or conyeyanees in a sanitary condi- 
tion by such carriers while engaged in Interstate commerce, and to 
request the Attorney General to cause to be instituted such legal pro- 
ceedings in the district courts of the United States as may be necessa 
to compel the observance of such rules and regulations by said carriers,” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

COMPILATION OF NAVAL LAWS. 


` The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 262, 
and the Senate proceeded to its consideration. S 

The resolution had. been reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “compilation,” to insert “with complete index,” and on 
line 8, after the word “compilation,” to insert “not to exceed 
$3,000,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be uested to prepare 
and submit to the Senate at its next regular 3 or as 8 there- 
after as practicable, a compilation, with complete index, of existin 
laws relating to the Navy, Navy Department, and Marine Corps, wit 
annotations showing how such laws have been construed and applied 
by the Navy Department, the Comptroller of the Treasury, the Attorney 
General, or the courts, the cost of said compilation, not to exceed 
$2,000, to be covered by appropriations to be reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations, Fe 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


JAMES W. KEEN. 


The bill (S. 685) to appoint James W. Keen as master’s mate 
in the Reyenue-Cutter Service and to place him as such upon 
the retired list was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let that bill go over. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not ask 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to understand what it is about. It 
seems to me this is simply a promotion of a man with a view 
to letting him retire. 

Mr. JONES. I will say that the last paragraph in the report 
of the department explains it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

6 OVERMAN. I yield, in order to know something about 
the bill. 

Mr. JONES. The first part of the letter gives the details of 
the service, and it concludes as follows: . 

Pilot Keen is 70 years of age, and since 1869 has served 21 years 
as pilot on vessels of the Revenue-Cutter Service. Practically all of 
this duty has been in Alaskan waters, and especially arduous, and has 
been faithfully performed. 

In view of the foregoing facts I recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint James W. Keen to the 
office and grade of master’s mate in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
of the United States and to place him on the retired list, with 
the pay proper for a retired warrant officer of that grade. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

HUGH P. STRONG. 


The bill (H, R. 1262) for the relief of Hugh P. Strong was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It gives to Hugh P. 
Strong, of Superior, Wis., the right, within two years after 
the passage of this act, to select, make entry, and file upon any 


160 acres of public land subject to homestead entry; and pro- 
vides that upon payment of any fees, commissions, or purchase 
money due in connection therewith, and after publication and 
posting of notice of his said selection or entry for 30 days, 
under direction of the register of the land district wherein the 
lands are situated, and in the absence of valid protest or objec- 
tion, he shall be entitled to receive a patent therefor under 
the general homestead laws without the necessity of establish- 
ing, maintaining, or proving residence and cultivation upon the 
same, for the reason that said Hugh P. Strong duly made home- 
stead entry No. 2096, upon which patent was issued by the 
United States to said Hugh P. Strong on January 19, 1898, but 
which patent was canceled by virtue of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States October 29, 1906, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


The bill (S. 3878) to validate certain homestead entries was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the author of 
this bill whether it involves the contest rights of anybody? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. I will say that the bill was 
drawn by the department something like a year ago. I be- 
lieve it passed the House, but not in time to pass the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not attempt to deal with homesteady 
where it might settle controversies between contestants? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, not at all. It applies only to homestead- 
ers whose former entries did not contain 160 acres, 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed bf 
the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 4, after the word “to,” it is 
proposed to strike out “September 1, 1911,” and insert “ Janu- 
ary 1, 1914,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all h 

faith prior to January 42 1911. 7. — roy Te e 
homestead laws, by perce who before making such enlarged home- 
stead entry had acquired title to land under the homestead laws and 
therefore were not qualified to make an enlarged homestead entry, be 
and the same are 3 validated, if in all other respects 7 in 
all cases where the original homestead entry was for less n 160 
acres of land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL M. FROST. 


The bill (S. 1807) for the relief of Daniel M. Frost was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That Daniel M. Frost be authorized to make a homestead entry for 
an unappropriated quarter section of public land, subject to said entry, 
as one his former entry No, 6595, Larned, Kans., series, had not been 
made, 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior Is authorized and directed 
to allow said Frost credit for the residence and cultivation had by him 
in connection with said ed entry as though it were had on said 
second entry, when proof is submitted on the latter, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK FUND. 

The bill (S. 2223) to create the Crater Lake National Park 
revenue fund was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I hope that the Senator from North 
Carolina will not ask that the bill shall go over. It is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury, as well as by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina withdraw his objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill reverses the entire policy of the 
Government for years and there will be quite a debate on it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from North Carolina 
will give me just a moment, I will say that it is unifying 
the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


It requires the money to be held in some- 


body else’s hands instead of going into the Treasury. All 
moneys derived from licenses or otherwise ought to go into the 
Treasury, and then let any appropriation that is necessary be 
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made by Congress. We can never understand where we are 
when we let some one hold money here and another hold money 
there. It should be the policy of the Government to let all 
money go into the Treasury, and let all appropriations be made 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator is going to object any- 
how, all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made, 
the bill goes over, 

J. A. MATHENY, 


The bill (H. R. 2783) authorizing J. A. Matheny, of Colony, 
Wyo., to make homestead entry, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It authorizes J. A. Matheny, of Colony, Wyo., 
to make homestead entry embracing the south half of the south- 
west quarter, the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter, 
and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 
20, township 56 north, range 61 west of the sixth principal 
meridian in Wyoming, after Floyd Compton’s entry therefor 
shall have been canceled, and to secure title to the same upon 
satisfactory proof of compliance with the provisions of the 
homestead laws. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES GUNNING. 


The bill (S. 8817) authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
James Gunning for lot 2, section 32, township 29 north, range 
39 east, Montana, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment to add at the end of the bill the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no adverse right had accrued to said tract prior to 
February 1, 1914. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patent to James Mebane Re lot 2, section 
32, township 29 north, range 39 east, Montana: Provided, That no 
adverse right had accrued to said tract prior to February 1, 1914, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

DANIEL HAMPTON. 

The bill (S. 55) for the relief of Daniel Hampton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in the 
administration of the pension laws and the laws governing the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch 
thereof, Daniel Hampton, who was a member of Company D, 
Twenty-fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and of Company G, Twenty-fourth Veteran Reserve Corps, shail 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged hon- 
orably from the military service of the United States as a mem- 
ber of the last-named organization on the 14th day of August, 
a But no pension shall acerue prior to the passage of this 
ac 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (S, 4552) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think from the character of the bill 
there will probably be amendments to it, and ali that sort of 
thing, and it may take some time, I ask that it go over, so that 
we can get to the other cases on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


VOLUNTEER FORCES. 


The bill (H. R. 7138) to provide for raising the volunteer 
forces of the United States in time of actual or threatened war 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be read, and I will reserve my 
right to object after the bill has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the bill is going to be objected to 
we had better save the time the reading would take, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. There is objection to it, 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let it go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that it may go over. 
portant bill and there may be amendments to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over, 


It is an im- 


QUARANTINE FACILITIES AT PORTLAND, ME. 


The bill (H. R. 4618) to increase the limit of cost for in- 
creased quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to in- 
erease the limit of cost for increased quarantine facilities at 
the port of Portland, Me., authorized by the act approved August 
24, 1912, by the additional sum of $23,620. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 11269) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, line 6, after the word “Company,” to strike out the 
letter “D” and insert the letter “ B,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of William S. Nash, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer tend and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 9, before the word 
“ dependent,” to insert “helpless and,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of Edward D. Henderson, helpless and dependent child of 
Jacob Henderson, late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘This seems to be quite a long bill, and 
there are a good many items in it. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection to the further con- 
sideration of the bill having been made, the bill goes over. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BANGOR, ME. 


The bill (S. 8176) to increase the limit of cost of the publie 
building at Bangor, Me., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with an amendment to strike out “or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to meet the additional cost 
of construction of said building by the substitution of stone 
for two of the walls instead of brick, as specified in the exist- 
ing contract,” and insert “and the building shall be so con- 
structed that all of its exterior facades shall be faced with 
stone,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the limit of cost of the public building at 

‘or, Me., be, and the same is hereby, increased $40,000, and the 
building shall be so constructed that all of its exterior facades shall be 
faced with stone. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MAIL CHUTES IN PUBLIC BUILDING AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The bill (S. 4182) to authorize the installation of mail chutes 
in the public building at Cleveland, Ohio, and to appropriate 
money therefor, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with an amendment, in line 6, to strike out 
“$640” and in lieu to insert “$800,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to contract for and to have installed in the 
public building at Cleveland, Ohio, suitable mail chutes, and a sum not 
exceedin, hereby appropriated for said purpose out of aor 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropria 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Can the chairman of the Committee on 

8 75 Buildings and Grounds give us some explanation of the 
ill? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is to install mail chutes in the publie 
building at Cleveland to carry letters up and down. They will 
Save a great deal of time and labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there a precedent for it? 

Mr. SWANSON. Very frequent appropriations haye been 
made installing mail chutes in public buildings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What I mean to ask is whether there is a 
precedent for doing it by special legislation? 

Mr. SWANSON. The reason why this is done by special 
act instead of in the omnibus bill is that some of these buildings 
are in process of construction, and if the money is not expended 
now for the purpose the work can not be done at all, The 
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only bills which are being considered now by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds are those of such an urgent 
character that they can not wait upon the omnibus bill. I 
have not reported any except where the demand was so urgent 
for the construction or for other purposes that it was thought 
they ought to precede the general bill. 


Mr. HUGHES. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas to the fact that the report states that the appropriation 
for the construction of the building has been exhausted, and 
that there is no general fund out of which this amount can be 
appropriated. Consequently this legislation is necessary. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand the question of the Senator 
from Texas is whether there is not some general appropriation. 
The question of providing for this improvement has been pre- 
sented to the department. While recognizing its desirability—I 
may say the necessity for it—they say they have no appropria- 
tion available for it, and the passage of this bill is necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


APPRAISERS’ STORES BUILDING AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The bill (H. R. 5487) to authorize an additional appropria- 
tion for the erection of the United States appraisers’ stores 
building at Milwaukee, Wis., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not find any report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill was reported by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON}, and as it is a House bill, I sup- 
pose he intended to adopt the House report. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a bill which has passed the House and 
there is an urgent necessity for this building. The funds were 
not sufficient to construct this building, and it is required there. 
They need more space, and it is being delayed on account of in- 
sufficiency of funds in the adoption of suitable plans and speci- 
fications. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator from Virginia know any- 
thing about this particular bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. All I know is that we examined it, it passed 
the House, and it was understood that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON} would prepare a report. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been objected 
to, it will go over. 


PUBLIO BUILDING AT GEORGETOWN, DEL. 


The bill (S, 1832) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Georgetown, in the 
State of Delaware, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds with an amendment fo strike out, after the word 
“ directed,” in line 4, “ to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, a site and cause to be ereeted thereon a suitable 
building, including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus, elevators, and approaches, for the use and accommo- 
dation of the United States post office and other Government 
offices in Georgetown, in the State of Delaware, the cost of said 
site and building, including said vaults, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, elevators, and approaches, complete, not to exceed 
the sum of $75,000. Proposals for the sale of land suitable for 
said site shall be invited by public advertisement in one or 
more of the newspapers of said town of largest circulation for 
at least 20 days prior to the date specified in said advertise- 
ment for the opening of said proposals. Proposals made in re- 
sponse to said advertisement shall be addressed and mailed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said 
proposed site and such others as he may think proper to desig- 
nate to be examined in person by an agent of the Treasury 
Department, who shall make written report to said Secretary 
of the results of said examination and of his recommendation 
thereon and the reasons therefor, which shall be accompanied 
by the original proposals and all maps, plats, and statements 
which shall have come into his possession relating to the said 
proposed sites. The building shall be unexposed to danger 
from fire by an open space of at least 40 feet on each side, in- 
cluding streets and alleys,” and, in lien thereof, to insert “to 
expend a sum not exceeding $10,000 for the purchase of a site 
for the erection of a Federal building in the town of George- 
town, Del.,” so as to make the bill read: 


for the purchase of a site for the erection of a Federal building in the 
town of Georgetown, Del. 


Mr. THOMAS. I notice that the bill as originally introduced 
assumes to appropriate $75,000. The amendment reduces the 
amount to 810,000. I should like to have from the chairman of 
the committee some explanation of the reduction. 

Mr. SWANSON. It was intended to purchase the site and 
also to erect a building thereon. ‘The last public-buildings act 
precludes the erection of a building at any place unless the 
receipts amount to $10,000. The receipts at this office were not 
sufficient to justify the erection of a building under the law 
passed, but only justified the purchase of a site. 


Mr. SMOOT. Has the commitiee any rule as to the amount 
of receipts from an office to justify the purchase of a site? 

Mr. SWANSON. We have not any rule except the one Con- 
gress has fixed. Congress has fixed the rule that there must 
be receipts to the amount of $6,000 before a site can be pur- 
chased and receipts to the amount of $10,000 before a building 
ean be erected. The last public-buildings act contained that 
provision, 

Mr. KENYON. What is the use of a site, if a building can 
not be erected upon it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, may I add that the re- 
ceipts of this office are well above the requirement fixed by the 
law to which the Senator from Virginia refers, and, in addition, 
that rule applies only where the building is needed for post- 
office purposes. In this case, in addition to post-office purposes, 
the Civil Service Commission desire to have a room in the 
building when it is erected. So, although I did not press it for 
that purpose, that additional use might justify the erection of a 
building at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice there is no report from the depart- 
ment on the bill. 

Mr SAULSBURY. There was a report to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds showing the receipts and the 
additional space needed and the space needed by the Civil 
Service Commission. I may say to the Senator I am very 
familiar with this particular town and this particular location, 
and there are some advantages, I think, in making a purchase 
of the site at this time because of opportunities to purchase 
which may not be possible later on. There are two or three 
very available places now, and the most available can be pur- 
chased probably for the amount named in the bill, while that 
may not be the case in a very short time 

Mr. THOMAS. I inquire of the Senator what is the popu- 
lation? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not remember. 

Mr. THOMAS. Approximately. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Approximately, I should say 2,000 to 
2,500. It is a county seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not object to the present consideration 
of the bill. I merely wanted to ascertain why there had been 
a reduction made from $75,000 to: $10,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for the 
purchase of a site for the erection of a Federal building at 
Georgetown, Del.” 

WILLIAM M. CARROLL. 


The bill (S. 227) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of William M. Carroll was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the report of the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks what the report of the committee may be. 

The Secretary. Report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, No. 282. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator not to do that. This is one 
of the most meritorious bills on the calendar. I would be glad 
briefly to tell the Senator the situation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not want to object to it, but I have 
not had time to read the report. I do not wish to delay the 
Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that Mr. Carroll was a mere boy 
when he entered the war. He joined an Ohio company and 
served for a year. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The bill has a favorable report from the 
committee? 


1914. 


Mr. KENYON. It has, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. KENYON. I would be glad to explain it fully, but the 
Senator withdraws the objection. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Secretary of War to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William M. Carroll, late of Company 
H, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and to 
grant to him an honorable discharge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Iowa to the wording of the bill. It does 
not contain the usual provision in bills of this kind. It ought, 
in the opinion of the Chair, to be so amended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the usual proviso be inserted. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask that that be inserted. 

The Srorerazy. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue by 
reason of the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S, 2902) to reduce fees in the United States district 
courts, to fix the salaries of the clerks of such courts, to increase 
the mileage and per diem of witnesses and jurymen therein, 
and to repeal section 840 of the Revised Statutes and all other 
conflicting laws was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 67) for the relief of Emory Scott Land was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

TRUSTEES OF DAVENPORT FEMALE COLLEGE, 


` The bill (S. 4262) for the relief of the trustees of the Daven- 
port Female College was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$3,000” and to insert * $2,000,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
3 authorized and directed to pax, out of any money in the Treas- 

not otherwise appropriated, to je trustees of Daven 
Coll e, situated in the town of Lenoir, N. 
injuries done the buildin destroying pr 
tion by the Federal soldiers at the close of the Iate 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LAND FOR PUBLIC BUILDING AT RICHMOND, VA. 


The bill (S. 4159) to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for the post office, courthouse, and 
customhouse in the city of Richmond, Va., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in bis discretion, to acquire, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, the remainder of the block, bounded by Main, 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Bank Streets, in which the post office, 
courthouse, and customhouse, in the eity of Richmond, Com- 
7800500 of Virginia, is located, at a cost not exceeding 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Virginia whether this is designed or will be de- 
signed as a monument for the purpose of commemorating: the 
union between the two sections? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I merely wish to say in con- 
nection with this bill that legislation of this character is very 
urgenily needed and there is necessity for the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Newton, has written to the chairman of the committee of the 
House and the chairman of the Senate committee urging the 
passage of the bill. Richmond needs about 19,600 additional 
feet of space to provide adequate facilities in the public build- 
ing there to accommodate the business of the Government; and 
there is no way of getting it except by the purchase of the re- 
mainder of the block on which the Government building now 
stands. If the Government does not get this property and in- 
crease its present facilities, it will be compelled to erect a public 
building elsewhere in the city at an expense of perhaps several 
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million dollars. By obtaining this space the Government will 
obviate the necessity of purchasing any other land in Richmond 
and there will be no necessity for the erection of an entirely new 
building there, as this property has on it buildings which can 
be used to supply the present needs of the Government until 
the public building now on the property can be ealarged and 
extended. 

I repeat that the Secretary of the Treasury has urged the 
passage of this bill on the chairman of the committee of the 
House and the chairman of the committee of the Senate. The 
owners of this land are about to erect on it a 22-story building, 
whieh, as I understand, is now under contract. In view of 
that fact the necessity of acquiring the property for Govern- 
ment purposes has become very urgent. 

The Government sent an inspector there to make an in- 
vestigation, and he has reported that it is exceedingly desirable 
that the Government obtain this land. I repeat that all the 
Government officials having to do with the matter have urged 
the necessity of the immediate passage of this bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 1 third time, 
and passed. 

PATENT FOR HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The bill (H. R. 11102) providing that the marriage of a home- 
stead entryman to a homestead entrywoman shall not impair 
the right of either to a patent, after compliance with the law 
a year, to apply to existing entries, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARINE-BOSPITAL BUILDING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


The bill (S. 3988) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cause to be erected a suitable building or buildings for 
marine-hospital purposes on the present marine-hospital site at 
San Francisco, Cal., and to remove all or any of the present 
structures on said site, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CHILTON.: Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I think the Senator from California [Mr. 
Perkins] is very much interested in having this bill passed. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think no Senator will object to it if he 
will read the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
subject. 

Mr. CHILTON. I withdraw my objection to the present 
consideration ef the bill, Mr. President. A 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. It directs the Seeretary of the Treasury to 
cause to be erected on such portion of the present marine-hos- 
pital site at San Francisco, Cal., as he may select, a suitable 
building or buildings for marine-hospital purposes, at a total 
limit of cost of not to exeeed $500,000, including heating appas 
ratus, elevators, and approaches, complete. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third = 


and passed. 
GRAND CALUMET RIVER, IND. 

The bill (S. 8529) to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk, to come in on page 4, line 6, after the word “ less.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Indiana will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 4, line 6, after the word “less,” it is 
proposed to insert said eurve having a radius of 11,563.2 feet." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4377) to provide for the construction of four 
revenue cutters was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12045) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as the character of that bill 
is such that it might involve some discussion or amendment, I 
ask that it go over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, 


The bill (H. R. 8683) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to relinquish the rights of the United States in 
and to a part of a certain alley in the city of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, do I understand that this 
bill provides for a gift of land to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by the United States Government? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. I will explain the bill. Under the law 
of Iowa it is impossible for anybody to secure title to land in 
an alley, even by the gift of the city, unless the adjoining land- 
owners consent. The city owns this alley, but the Government 
has some land adjoining it. The city has conveyed the land to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and this bill is simply 
to give the Government’s consent to that conveyance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The explanation is sufficient. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PATENTS AND SURVEYS OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


The bill (S. 1948) in reference to the issuance of patents and 
copies of surveys of private land claims was announced as next 
in order, and the Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to have the report on that 
bill read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill goes 
over. 


REMOVAL OF SNOW AND ICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The bill (S. 8696) providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over under Rule IX. 

Mr. BURTON. That is really a very important bill. Why 
should it go over under Rule IX? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I should like to hear some explanation 
of it. . 

Mr. BURTON. It is a bill for the removal of snow and ice 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, I will merely ask that it go over. 
There is no snow and ice now; the springtime has come. 

Mr. BURTON. There appears to be a kind of inertia in ref- 
erence to this matter; whenever there is snow, it is said that 
it is useless to pass the bill in the Senate, because its provisions 
could not be enforced at an early date, and in the springtime 
such a bill is thought unnecessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over, under 
objection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina that now is a good time to get some legislation of 
that kind, so that we may have it next winter. After the snow 
and ice come, men skate around over this town and fall down. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have noticed since I have been here that 
whenever there is a snowstorm here we are requested to ap- 
propriate five or ten or fifteen or twenty thousand dollars to 
remove the snow and ice while they are on the ground. How- 
eyer, the bill has gone over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator requests that the bill go over without prejudice, 
and not that it go over under Rule IX? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
without prejudice. 

WILBUR F. LAWTON. 


The bill (S. 4032) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Wilbur F. Lawton was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wilbur F. Lawton, 
who was a sergeant of Company K, Twenty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been under military control on October 31, 1861, and not absent with- 
out leave on that date or at any other time in that year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Wilbur F. Lawton.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4657) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unless there is some reason that 
some Senator will suggest to the contrary, I am ready to offer 
a motion to adjourn, but before I do so—— 

Mr. BORAH. Will not the Senator defer that to allow Calen- 
dar No. 258 to be considered? It is a very short bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I will not now make the motion, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to order of business 255 and order 
of business 257, so that we may come to order of business 258. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the objection of the 
Senator from North Carolina, Order of Business 255, being 
Senate bill 4657, and Order of Business 257, being Senate bill 
4161, will be passed over. 

SARAH A. CLINTON AND MARIE STEINBERG, 


The bill (S. 604) for the relief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Sarah A. Clinton 
$400 and to Marie Steinberg $400, in repayment of the purchase 
money paid in such amounts to the Department of the Interior 
by Sarah A. Clinton and Marie Steinberg, respectively, in con- 
nection with timber and stone entries made by them and subse- 
quently relinquished by them. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
March 30, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 28, 1914. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Lieut. Col. Harris L. Roberts to be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. George W. McIver to be colonel. 
Maj. Daniel B. Devore to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. William Wallace to be major. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Williams to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Gordon R. Young to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut, Richard U. Nicholas to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Myron Bertman to be first lieutenant. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. John S. Coulter. 
First Lieut. Frederick H. Foucar, 
First Lieut. Paul W. Gibson. 
First Lieut. George B. Lake. 
First Lieut. Frank N. Chilton. 
First Lieut. Horace M. Roberson, 
First Lieut. Leo C. Mudd. 
First Lieut. Leonard S. Hughes. 
First Lieut. Jay D. Whitham. 
First Lieut. Henry P. Carter. 
First Lieut. James L. Robinson. 
First Lieut. Francis X. Strong. 
First Lieut. Robert C. McDonald. 
First Lieut. Howard Clarke. 
First Lieut. Alleyne von Schrader. 
First Lieut. Clemens W. McMillan. 
First Lieut. Harry G. Ford. 
First Lieut, James F. Johnston. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Maddux. 
First Lieut. Samuel S. Creighton. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. Raymond Morris, Eleventh Cavalry, to be sec- 
ond lieutenant of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John F. Crutcher, Fourth Infantry, to be sec- 
ond lieutenant of Cavalry. 
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PosTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
J. F. Ahlborn, Anaheim. 
Charles D. South, Santa Clara. 
John E. Walden, Napa. 
DELAWARE. 
James D. Wright, Clayton. 
IDAHO, 
W. H. Cannon, Gooding. 
IOWA. 
Glasgow E. Patton, Lenox. 
N. C. Roberts, Fort Madison, 
Harvey Slack, Belle Plaine. 
INDIANA, 
William H. Angur, Peru. 
Frank L. Ferguson, Shelburn. 
George W. Smith, Albion. 
KANSAS, 
George H. Burkhalter, Troy. 
J. H. Parkinson, Pomona. 
Fred Powell, Thayer. 
Thomas Leach, Randolph. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Mary E. Cain, Vaiden. 
J. L. Latham, Eupora. 
MISSOURI. 
Patrick Birmingham, St. James. 
Charles E. Reid, Ozark. 
MONTANA, 
Willard A. Leo, Fairview. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Carlton J, Garwood, Medford. 
Edward J. Tidaback, Short Hills. 
John P. Walsh, Whippany. 
OHIO. 
James L. Murray, Wakeman. 
William Zahn, Carey. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Frank P. Gannoway, Chamberlain. 
VERMONT. 
James McGovern, North Bennington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, March 28, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, ever near to us and always ready to 
help those who seek Thee; keep us, we beseech Thee, close to 
Thee, that amid the trials, temptations, and allurements which 
enyiron us we may possess our souls in peace and go forward to 
duty’s call seeking the approbation of our own conscience, 
knowing that we shall thus have Thine approval. May we eyer 
remember that “he that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city,” that we may eat the fruits of righteousness and satisfy 
the desires of our better self, in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. - 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I had a special 
resolution that I desired to call up this morning. The resolu- 
tion adopted yesterday with reference to the consideration of 
the Panama tolis bill prevents my calling it up. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RAY] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? ý 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, the 
resolution to which the gentleman from Oklahoma refers is a 
5 that was reported to the Committee on Foreign 

a 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is the one. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The committee would haye been 
ready to report it if they could have obtained the opportunity 
to do so to-day. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will not get any opportunity 
te-day, in the judgment of the Chair. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My object in rising is to state that 
the committee would have been ready to report the resolution 
if it had had the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have no objection to the request. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 4852. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S.1759. An act to reimburse certain fire insurance companies 
the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire in sup- 
pressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the 
years 1899 and 1900; 

S. 2069. An act for the reimbursement of Jacob Wirth for two 
horses lost while hired by the United States Geological Survey; 

§. 2590. An act to reimburse Charles ©. Crowell for two 
months’ extra pay in lieu of traveling expenses; and 

§.110. An act to regulate trading in cotton futures and pro- 
vide for the standardization of “upland” and “gulf” cottons 
separately. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the unfinished business, 
the Sims bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to 
provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation 
of the Panama Canal and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” 
approved August 24, 1912. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understand that the other side desire to 
yield some time. 

The SPEAKER. If nobody wants to speak, the Chair will 
put the question. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield 13 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
BISON] is recognized for 13 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that in the dis- 
cussion of this very important question sufficient time would be 
alloted to those who desired to take part in the debate so that 
they could discuss it fully; but because of the “ generous” ac- 
tion of the Rules Committee, sanctioned by this House on yes- 
terday in forcing their rule through, I am forced to content myself 
with answering only partly and briefly some of the arguments 
of the proponents of this measure and by inserting in the RECORD 
an elaboration of my views with respect to the alleged violation 
of the treaty with England. 

I had hoped that in the discussion of this question my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, at least, would discuss it in such a dispas- 
sionate and cool manner as would cause no ill feeling and im- 
pute no bad motives to any of their colleagues in this House. 
{Applause.] But the discussion has taken such a wide range 
that, forsooth, they have seen fit not only to indict the dis- 
tinguished committee on resolutions of the Baltimore convention 
but they have impugned the motives of those men who in the 
Sixty-second Congress voted for free tolls with an honest con- 
yiction. They have gone further than that, and they have im- 
peached the good intentions of the leaders of our party here. I 
can not believe that the plank with respect to free tolls was 
sneaked into the Baltimore platform. I have too much faith in 
the intelligence and the integrity of the members of my party 
who made up that committee, dominated by its chairman, the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, to believe any such action 
was taken. 

The report of that committee was sanctioned by that conven- 
tion, and I can not understand why, when my good friends the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] spoke in 
many parts of this country in the last campaign asking the 
people to place the Democratic Party in power, and promising 
them that if they did so that party would redeem every pledge 
of its platform, they did not then raise their voice against this 
particular plank of the platform. [Applause] It would, 
indeed, have come with better grace if they had at that time 
said that the Democratic Party in convention assembled at 
Baltimore had played some skin game upon the American 
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people, It comes with bad grace for them to say it now. I 
want to say in this connection that since I became a Member 
of this House I have never seen any act of any Member here, 
be he Republican, Progressive, or Democrat, that I thought was 
prompted by dishonest motives. I always ascribe to my col- 
leagues here honest purposes and good intentions, and I say it 
comes with bad grace, indeed, for a Democrat upon this floor 
to have his motives impugned because he would stand by the 
platform of his party and vote his honest convictions. [Ap- 
plause.] Let me remind those gentlemen that it was the record 
made by the Democratic minority in the Sixty-first Congress, 
led by the distinguished Speaker of this House, that insured a 
majority of Democrats in the Sixty-second Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Let me also recall to your minds, my colleagues, that it was 
the record of a Democratic majority in the Sixty-second Congress, 
under the honest motives and magnificent leadership of CHAMP 
CLARK and Oscar UNDERWOOD, that caused our victorious banner 
to sweep the country in the election of 1912. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] I bave never yet in my short career here seen one act of 
these gentlemen that I thought was prompted by bad motives or 
dishonest purposes. [Applause.] I believe they are as honest in 
the stand they have taken in this matter and are prompted by 
the same sincere convictions as those of you who differ with me 
here. I think that the President of this Nation is a patriotic, 
sincere, and able man. He is, in my opinion, the greatest Presi- 
dent this Nation has seen since the days of Jefferson. [Ap- 
plause.} I believe that the course he has pursued in this mat- 
ter is prompted by the most honest purposes. But men are not 
infallible. Their judgment is not always correct. I have never 
heard a more eloquent speech delivered in this House than that 
delivered by the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. PALMER] 
on yesterday. [Applause.] But when he says that the Con- 
gress of the United States, made up of the representatives of 
the American people, should surrender to the President in mat- 
ters that affect our treaty relations with a foreign country, when 
that treaty affects the domestic affairs of this Nation, I say he 
goes too far, indeed. [Applause.] 

If to-day you pass this repeal bill and your views are sanc- 
tioned by the American people, I believe it is the beginning of 
the end of party organization in this country. 

We must keep the faith and redeem the pledges made to the 
people in our platforms. [Applause.] 


ON THE TREATY, 


This controversy between England and the United States, if 
arising out of the construction of treaties, necessarily involves 
the treaty of 1850, known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the 
treaty of 1901, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The latter supercedes the former, and both were consum- 
mated under the following circumstances: The discovery of gold 
in California emphasized the desirability of constructing a trans- 
isthmian canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific waters, 
The route generally considered at that time as the most feas- 
ible was through the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. 
In 1849 a treaty was entered into between Nicaragua and the 
United States whereby Nicaragua conceded to an American 
company the right to build a canal from San Juan on the Carib- 
bean Sea, through the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua to 
the Pacific. Two obstacles stood in the way of the company’s 
operations. One was England’s pretensions in Nicaragua, the 
other was the lack of capital. This Government deemed Eng- 
land’s pretensions in Nicaragua sufficient to enter into a treaty 
with her. Consequently the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was signed, 
taking its name from the representatives of this country and 
England. 

By this treaty the two Governments assumed joint protec- 
torate over the canal and over the private corporation which 
they expected to build the canal. 

They both agreed, among other things, that neither would 
erect fortifications there, and to cooperate in guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the canal to be opened to the world and common 
to all nations. 

At this time, however, two other routes had been suggested— 
one through the Mexican Province of Tehauntepec and the other 
through the Isthmus of Panama. For this reason another ar- 
ticle was inserted in the treaty. This article was numbered 8, 
the general principle of which, under the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, it is our duty not to impair, 

In 1901 all hope of constructing the canal through private 
individuals or corporations under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
had been abandoned, and the United States was looking to the 
Isthmus of Panama for a route through which to construct the 
canal. Great Britain claimed no protectorate or domain or 
sovereiguty over the Isthmus of Panama, 
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The United States entered into negotiations with Panama 
and acquired the territory. This Government owns the land 
through which the canal is being constructed. England does 
not, nor has she eyer claimed any interest in the Isthmus of 
Panama. But in 1901, when the United States abandoned the 
idea of promoting or encouraging private capitalists to con- 
struct the canal through the San Juan River and Lake Nica- 
ragua route, which England was interested in, and to construct 
for this Government and at this Government's expense a canal 
over the Panama route, we entered into negotiations with Eng- 
land, repealing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and adopting in its 
stead the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

I desire to insert here, so far as this discussion is concerned, 
the material parts of that treaty: 


ARTICEE 1. The high contracting 


rties agree that the present treat 
shall supersede the aforemention fi 1 ril 


convention of the 19th of Ap. 


1850. 

ART, 2, It is agreed that the canal sre be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 
own cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or 
through subscription or purchase of stock or shares, end that. subject 
to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 
3 right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. 

ART. 3. The United States adopts as the basis of neutralization of 
such ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

“1, The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
pricey Gong Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall 1 right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. he United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

“3, Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not take any stores in the 
canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the transit of 
such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least possible 
delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only such 
intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. Prizes 
ae be 1 all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of 

elligerents. 

“4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon 
as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
AES 55 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 

rent, 

“6. The plant, establishment, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be a part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in 
time of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal.” 


í The preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty recites that 
t is— 


desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient, and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out 
of the convention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, without impairing the 
s gonel principle” of neutralization established in article 8 of that 
convention, 


Now, it is contended by those who have aligned themselves 
with the English view that the expression “ without impairing 
the general principle of neutralization in article $ of that con- 
vention” impairs in many respects the right of the United 
States from controlling and regulating the Panama Canal. 

Article 8 of the treaty of 1850 reads as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and especially to the interoceanic 
communications, should the same prove to be practicable, whether by 
canal or railway, which are now proposed to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their joint protec- 
tion to any such canals or railways as are by this article specified it is 
always understood by the United States and Great Britain that the 
parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges 
or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or railways, 
— 55 open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 


Britain on equal terms, shall also open on like terms to the citizens 


and subjects of every other State which is willing to grant thereto such 
protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford, 
Now, so far as affects this discussion, this is the only article 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty that, it is contended, affects the 
construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and the only effect 
this article could possibly haye in the present Hay-Pauncefote 
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treaty is that in construing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty “the 
general principle of neutralization established in article 8” shall 
not be impaired. It can not affect the subject of tolls or traffic 
or regulation generally of the canal by the United States, but 
only the question of neutralization, and means no more or less 
than that the “ general principle of neutralization as established 
in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty shall not be impaired.” 
Now, what is meant by “general principle of neutralization ”? 

The “general principle of neutralization” here referred to 
was that the canal which was about to be built by the Govern- 
ment of the United States should be free and open to the com- 
merce of the world, both in peace and in war. 

So, if when the canal shall have been completed and the 
United States Government opens and operates the canal to the 
enjoyment of all the nations of the world, both in times of peace 
and in war, without discrimination to those nations, then we 
will have complied with the general principles of neutralization 
as established in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

At this time I would pause long enough to recall to your 
minds the different conditions that obtained under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and in con- 
struing them it is but fair and just, in order to arrive at the 
proper interpretations, to take into consideration those condi- 
tions. Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty private individuals or 
corporations were to construct the canal, and the canal in part 
was to be constructed through territory that England claimed 
some domain, sovereignty, or protectorate over, and the United 
States Government acknowledged that dominion. Under the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty the United States Government, at its own 
enormous expense and through its own territory, was to con- 
struct the canal and operate it. 

England had no interest in the land affected, did not haye to 
contribute one cent to the venture, did not have to incur a single 
obligation for its future maintenance. Then I submit under 
eyery reasonable rule of construction that if, in construing the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty doubtful meaning should attach to any 
of its provisions, neither party should be given any advantage 
in its construction, but should be treated alike, and the burden 
of proof as to the correctness of the position of one who asserts 
a violation of its provisions would necessarily be upon that 
party who makes the assertion. [Applause.] 

But in the interpretation of any of the provisions of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, in view of the fact that the Government of 
the United States acquired the territory through which to con- 
struct it, built it at its own expense, and has incurred and is in- 
curring all the risk and expense of its operation, that where a 
provision in it is susceptible of two reasonable interpretations 
and there is doubt as to which is the correct one, that certainly, 
in view of all the circumstances, it should be most liberally con- 
strued in fayor of the United States Government. If this posi- 
tion should not be taken, then certainly the proof of the asser- 
tion of a violation of the provision should be upon that party 
who makes the assertion.. If either of these rules of construc- 
tion or interpretation be accepted, Great Britain’s contention 
must fall. On the first our Government necessarily wins, and 
on the second Great Britain as yet has not proven her assertion. 

But we are asked to repeal the present law and reverse our 
former action because England says “that in exempting our 
own coastwise vessels from paying tolls when passing through 
the Panama Canal” we violate paragraph 1 of article 3 of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 

Now, let us analyze this article of the treaty. It says “that 
the United States adopts,” among other things, “the following 
rules”: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

There is no doubt in my mind that in construing the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty England's only desire was, since the United 
States Government was going to embark upon such a stupendous 
adventure, incurring such enormous expense and accepting such 
apparent risks, that all nations whose commerce or war vessels 

sailed through the Panama Canal should be treated equally and 
alike, and that no nation should be discriminated against. I 
cun not for the life of me see how any reasonable man could 
contend that the United States, after expending $400,000,000 in 
a very uncertain undertaking, should be asked to operate it at 
an expense of many more millions a year without allowing her 
own war vessels or vessels of commerce floating her flag and 
engaged exclusively in coastwise trade to go through without 
paying tolls. [Applause.] 

I want here to call attention of the committee to the fact that 
if we are preyented by this article from exempting our own 
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coastwise vessels from payment of tolls, we have no right to 
exempt our own battleships, cruisers, and so forth, from pay- 
ment of tolls. 

In this paragraph you will note— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations, { 

Of course, I can not subscribe to the proposition that we must, 
if England says that we should, charge our own war vessels 
toll to go through the canal, because I can not subscribe to the 
proposition that under the treaty we have not the right to 
exempt our own vessels engaged in coastwise trade going 
through the canal from the payment of tolls, as well as exempt 
our war yessels. Both propositions stand upon the same footing. 
If it be conceded that our war vessels can be exempted from 
the payment of tolls, then it must necessarily follow that ves- 
sels of commerce engaged in coastwise trade through the canal 
can be exempted from tolls. I think that the intention of the 
framers of the treaty in writing the treaty may be stated in this 
way: That the United States Government shall guarantee that 
the canal shall be open to commerce both in war and in peace 
to all nations of the world, and that the charges which the 
United States shall place on vessels of all nations shall be just 
and equitable; that no discrimination shall be shown any for- 
eign nation with respect to traffic charges or otherwise. [Ap- 
plause.] 

If England is correct in this assertion, then why should 
she not, with as equal force, contend that we haye no right to 
exempt our war vessels through the canal from payment of 
toll? There is no distinction in the paragraph or treaty be- 
tween war vessels and merchant vessels. If we have no au- 
thority under the provisions of this treaty to give preference 
to our merchant marine, then we have no authority to give 
preference to our war vessels. And if you follow the argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion—I might say that if this treaty 
applies to our war vessels and we should get in war with a 
foreign country, then England might prevent us from keeping 
our war vessels anywhere within 3 miles of either end of 
the canal for more than 24 hours, except in case of distress. 
The same treaty, by paragraph 5, article 8, says that the United 
States shall adopt the following additional rule: 

The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal within 3 miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall 
not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any time, except in 
case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as ble; but 
a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within 24 hours from 
the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

If under paragraph 1, article 3, the United States might be 
prevented by England from exempting our coastwise vessels 
from payment of toll, then why could it not be as forcibly 
contended by England that under paragraph 5 of article 3, in 
case of war between our country and some foreign country, 
that we could not keep our war vessels within 3 miles of the 
canal for more than 24 hours at a time? One is as logical as 
the other. They are both illogical. [Applause.] 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, this Government has the right under 
the treaty to make rules and regulations concerning the canal, 
and has the right to charge its coastwise vessels going through 
the canal a larger or a smaller toll than it does foreign vessels, 
if it likes; exempt them and its own vessels altogether, if it 
chooses. The only check on this Government in the matter of 
toll charges is that the same charge shall be fixed and the 
same regulations enforced on all foreign vessels. [Applause.] 

The committee in charge of this bill know that the American 
people will not stand for the proposition that, after spending 
$400,000,000 of their money and constantly spending more in 
constructing and operating this canal, we are to charge our own 
Government toll for our own war vessels to go through the 
canal. They know that the proposition is wrong and that the 
American people will not accept it, and yet when in the same 
paragraph of the same treaty that England attacks—“ that the 
canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations ”—we say that we have the same right to deal 
with our coastwise vessels that we have with our war vessels, 
those who would align themselves with England dissent from 
that view. 

If we acknowledge England's right to say to us under the 
treaty that we have no right to exempt our own coastwise yes- 
sels from payment of tolls through the canal, then we might 
surrender all the benefits given to American vessels of war and 
commerce at the canal and our right to regulate the canal in many 
other ways that might arise. [Applause.] The rule of equity is 
not limited to canal tolls, but relates to our discrimination in re- 
spect to charges or conditions of traffic or otherwise; the ques- 
tion of charging tolls to our own coastwise vessels is a domestic 
matter. It is a question that England has not and should not 
haye any interest or yoice in. England, nor any foreign country, 
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can engage in coastwise trade in this country. This has been 
the law since 1817. Then how could the question of no toll 
charges on coastwise vessels in this country be a discrimina- 
tion ngainst foreign vessels when they are charged a toll? 
But aside from the fact that no reason attaches to England’s 
contention in this matter, as evidenced by the plain wording of 
the treaty, I want to quote briefly from those who were instru- 
mental in framing this treaty and in ratifying it. 

The correspondence between the United States and Great 
Britain leading up to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty throws much 
light on the subject. Rule 1 of the treaty received the most 
serious consideration in the diplomatic negotiations preceding 
the adoption of the treaty, and that correspondence reveals the 
fact that England’s solicitude was only to secure for herself 
equal treatment with other nations. This appears from Lord 
Lansdowne’s communication to Lord Pauncefote on October 23, 
1901, on this subject; in which he said, in part: 


I informed the United States chargé d'affaires to-day that His Maj- 
esty’s Government had given their careful attention to the various 
amendments which have n 8 sted in the draft of the interoceanie 
canal treaty, communicated by Mr. Hay to 2 lordship on the 25th of 

WT to inform him officially 

our views. 

Mr. Hay suggested that in Article III. rule 1, we should substitute 
for the words the canal shall be free and open to of commerce 
and of war of all nations which shall agree to observe these rules, ete.,“ 
the words“ the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations o g these rules,” and in the same clause, 
as a consequence of the amendment, substitute for the words an 
nation so the words “a such nation.” His Maj 5 
Government were prepared to accept amendment, which seemed to 
us eqnally efficacious for the Lot ap which we had in view, namely, 
that of — that Great Bri should not be placed in a less ad- 
vantageous position than any other power, while they stopped short of 
ps ee rag upon other nations a contractual right the use of the 
canal. 


The only reasonable inference to be drawn from the language 
of this English negotiator is that he was seeking to obtain the 
most-favored-nation clause for Great Britain and nothing more. 

The letter of Hon. A. Mitchell Innes, chargé d’affaires, written 
to the Seeretary of State, Mr. Knox, on July 8, 1912, practically 
admits our right under the treaty. In concluding his letter he 
Says: 

If the trade could be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels, 


would be benefited by the exemption, it may be that no objection could 
be taken, 


Does that sound like a violation of the treaty? 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, at this point of my remarks to incor- 
porate the utterances of many Senators who engaged in the 
debates ratifying the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and whose views 
are worthy of consideration as to what construction and inter- 
pretation were then given by the Senate to the provisions of the 
treaty. = 

Mr. Loper, Senator from Massachusetts, who was chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate, and who re- 
ported the treaty to the Senate, said: 


When I reported that treaty my own impression was that it left the 
United States in complete control of the tolls upon its own vessels, I 
did not suppose then that there was any limitation put upon our right 
to charge such tolls as we pleased uper our own vessels, or that we 
were included in the phrase “all. nations.” 


Hon. Thomas R. Bard, ex-Senator from California, said: 


When my amendment was under consideration it was generally con- 
ceded by Senators that even without that specific provision the rules of 
the treaty would not prevent our Government from treating the canal 
as part of our coast line. and consequently could not be construed as a 
restriction of our interstate commerce, forbidd the discrimination in 
charges for tolls in favor of our coastwise tr and this conviction 
contributed to the defeat of the amendment. 


Hon. Charles A. Towne, ex-Senator from Minnesota, said: 


I remember distinctly my own feeling about the matter at the time, 
which was that we retained under the treaty full oo over the 
canal and over the incidents of its ownership and control, Including the 
right to fortify and police it and to regulate its use by vessels of com- 
merce, subject only to the condition that all other nations should be 
treated alike; and that this was the general understanding. 


Hon. Marion Butler, ex-Senator from North Carolina, said: 


I can not agree with the position of those who contend that the 
„ free-tolis” law is in violation of the spirit or the letter of the treaty. 
I remember that when the first section of the third article of the treaty 
was under consideration, which provides that the canal shall be open 
to the vessels of all nations on the same terms, that several Senators 
suggested the propriety of adding a provision expressly exempting our 
domestic commerce done through — — vessels, 

The prompt response to this proposition on the part of the Senators 
having the treaty in charge was that such an amendment was unneces- 
sary, use the treaty was so understood by the contracting parties. 


Hon. George Turner, ex-Senator from Washington, said: 


My recollection of the view taken in the Senate at the time of the 
ratification of th bstan similar to 


ave- ratified if there had. 
that the treaty limited the United. States 
in the use which it might make of its own canal for its eigen 

The fact that the canal was to be the exclusive property of nited 


States, and under its absolute control for all es of war and peace, 
subject, of course, to fair dealing as between all other nations, was the 
ee factor in the ratification of the treaty. Of this there can be 


From the views of these men and the correspondence showing 
the negotiations preceding the adoption of the treaty and the 
wording of the treaty, it seems to me clearly established that we 
have a right, if we desire to exercise it, of exempting our ves- 
sels engaged in coastwise trade from payment of tolls through 
the canal. 

This view is shared by many distinguished lawyers, as well 
as many reputable international law journals, in other countries. 

The question involyed in this discussion has been settled by 
our Supreme Court. 

It is rather interesting that in the provisions of the treaty 
between this country and England, made in 1815 and which has 
never been repealed, England should have seen fit for nearly 100 
years to violate, and yet under its provisions and operations 
give oceasion to settle the very question that she now complains 
about. 


The treaty of 1815 provides— 


That no higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed * * © 
in the ports of any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on 
the vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same ports 
on British vessels. 


And yet, notwithstanding the above provision in that treaty, 
England discriminates against our vessels, as shown by the 
following: 


Tonnage dues at the port of London are as follows: (1) For every 
vessel trading constwise or entering inward or clearing outward from or 
to any place north of latitude 48° 30° N., and between longitude 12° W. 
and 65° E. of Greenwich, for every voyage, both in and out, 1d. per ton. 
(2) For every vessel entering inward or clearing outward ond those 
limits, 13d. per ton. (3) For vessels under 100 tons which 
beyond the seaward Hmit of the port, a halfpenny per ton. (4) Coast- 
wise vessels not exceeding 45 tons, vessels bringing corn coastwise, 
fishing smacks, and lobster and oyster boats are exempt from dues, 

This discrimination of 1 cent a ton for ger | and clearing port in 
favor of coastwise vessels and against trans-Atlantic vessels may on 
first impression seem trifling, but when on calculation it is found that 
on a vessel of 5,000 tons t additional 1 cent per ton on entering and 
leaving port . to de bo By 3 pa p —— pii eonan es 
between ocean-going vessels an ose employed in the home trade only 

letely discarded, 


is com 

It d for a moment believed that the words British vessels ” 
or “vessels of the United States,” as used in the treaty of 1815, in- 
cluded or was ever intended to include coasting vessels, she would not 
have established and enforced differential rates at her various ports in 
favor of coasting vessels, for that would then be a flagrant violation of 
the rights secured to vessels of the United States under the treaty. Not 
only this, but such an Interpretation on the part of En would 
afford the United States to justly demand that vessels of the United 
States pay the same dues and charges at British ports as are exacted 
from British vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, instead of those 
largely increased and heayicr dues and charges that American vessels 

ve to 8 

But, th Badition to this, Great Britain, by assent and ratification 
under elreumstances similar to those that have arisen under the Panama 
Canal act, is not in a position to now insist on an Interpretation of 
the be, spewed clause of the Hay-Pauncefote different m that in 
accordance with the established interpretation she herself has put upon 
the treaty of 1815 and of like clauses in other treaties. 

The second article of the treaty of 1815 is as follows: 

shall be ay in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
zuna poa by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any of 
His Eritannſe Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

It will be seen that the provision above quoted from the 
treaty of 1815 is as broad and comprehensive as the equality 
clause contained in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that it em- 
braces all vessels of either country, without excepting the 
United States or making any distinction. 

Hon, A. C. Hereshoff, a very distinguished international 
lawyer, in speaking of this, says: 

If, therefore, the expressions “ British vessels" and “vessels of the 
United States” do not embrace vessels employed in the coastwise trade 
as England has herself interpreted the words for nearly a cen „it 
is incomprehensible that sbe should now pretend in an outburst of in- 
dignation that the words “vessels of commerce of all nations“ con- 
t the Hay-Pauncefote treaty does refer to and include those 
very vessels that she has always excinded under the terms British 
vessels" and “ vessels of the United States.“ 

The question arose under the provision of this treaty whether 
or not coastwise vessels should be classed with foreign vessels, 
This is the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S. Repts., 332), 
and is founded on the following facts: The duly State-licensed 
Pilots of Galyeston, Tex., brought suit for damages against 
certain unlicensed pilots for piloting in that port and prayed 
for an injunction restraining them from operating without a 
license and in violation of the State laws concerning pilotage. 

These State laws provided for a rate to be paid for licensed 
pilotage by vessels engaged in foreign trade, but exempted those 
engaged in coastwise trade in any part of the United States. 

The United States laws also exempted coastwise vessels from 
the operation of pilotage laws. See section 1444, Revised Stat- 
utes, 


not pass 


1914. 
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The defendants contended that “as the vessel in question was 
a British vessel coming from a foreign port the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage were in conflict with the treaty of 1815,” and 
so forth, providing— 


That no higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any 
port of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States. 

Ruling on this contention that the exemption of vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade was a discrimination, violative of the 
treaty of 1815, the court, in speaking through the present Chief 
Justice White, said: $ 

Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel coming from a foreign port the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States providing that no higher or other duties or 
charges shall be imposed in any of the spora of the United Stat 
on British vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels o 
the United States. Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels 
from pilotage resulting from the law of the United States nor any 
lawful exemption of coastwise vessels created by State law concerns 
vessels in the foreign trade, and therefore any such exemption does 
not operate to produce a discrimination against British vessels engaged 
in such trade. In substance the proposition but asserts that because 
by the law of the United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade 
have been exempt from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power 
to subject vessels in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even al- 
though such regulations apply without discrimination to all vessels 
in such Zoren trade, whether domestic or foreign. (Olsen v. Smith, 
195 U. S., 344.) 

This decision was handed down in 1904, and the fact that 
England has acquiesced in it and has practiced for generations 
a like rule with respect to her coastwise vessels is quite suffi- 
cient to convince me that her position in this discussion is 


illogical and untenable. [Applause.] 
THE ECONOMICAL QUESTION. 


I have discussed the question as it affects our treaty rela- 
tions. I now desire to address myself to the subject from an 
economic standpoint. I am a believer in cheap transportation. 
We have recently passed a good-roads bill because we thought 
it would insure cheaper transportation to the farmers of the 
country. We recently passed a law insuring the construction of 
a railroad in Alaska. The purpose of that legislation was to 
give cheaper and quicker transportation to the people there and 
to the Government in opening up its rich resources. We have 
just passed a rivers and harbors bill that carries over $40,000,000 
to open up our natural waterways and insure for the people 
cheaper water transportation. [Applause.] 

I believe that the industrial life and prosperity of a people 
is measured by the opportunities offered them in convenient 
and cheap transportation facilities, whether those facilities be 
highways, railways, or waterways. [Applause.] 

May I ask what was the primary cause for constructing the 
Panama Canal? 

Why, to ask the question is but to answer it. We thought 
we would give quicker and cheaper transportation facilities not 
only to the people along our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts 
in trading with each other, but that it would bring all the peo- 
ples of the world in closer commercial relations. [Applause.] 

The most plausible and convincing and, I might say, control- 
ling arguments advanced in the discussions in Congress over the 
construction of the canal was that it would bring about competi- 
tion between the steamship lines and the transcontinental rail- 
roads in the matter of freight rates; and that the people would 
get the benefit of those rates. 

The object of this Government from the beginning of its pol- 
icy of appropriating money for river and harbor work has been 
to create waterways, thereby helping navigation, giving the peo- 
ple facilities for quicker and cheaper transportation, and inci- 
dentally aiding our merchant marine, [Applause.] 

But at no time in the history of the Government haye we 
exacted a toll or tariff from any of our yessels for using the 
waterways of this country. 

On the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers this Govern- 
ment has spent over $150,000,000, and I wonder if any Mem- 
ber of this House would have the audacity to-day to advocate 
charging our vessels that ply the waters of these rivers a toll. 
I think not. I wonder if there is any Member present who 
would advocate charging a toll on our vessels that enter the 
harbors on our coasts or the smaller rivers in this country 
that the Government is appropriating money for. I think not. 
And yet the proposition is the same. The Panama Canal is 
exclusively in our territory; it belongs to us, the same as the 
Soo Canal that connects the Great Lakes to our north. There 
is just as much reason for charging our vessels that ply the 
waters of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, the Tennessee, or the 
smallest navigable river in this country, or through any of the 
harbors of this country, made and maintained at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, or through the Soo Canal, as to charge our 
coastwise vessels a toll for going through the Panama Canal. 


What difference is there in loading a vessel at Galyeston of 
a certain capacity and allowing it to sail out of that harbor, 
nround the Florida coast, and into the port of New York, with- 
out exacting toll charges, and in loading the same vessel with 
the same kind of products, of the same capacity, the following 
month, to be carried through the Panama Canal to San Fran- 
eisco, and exacting on that cargo a toll that will necessarily 
come out of the pockets of the people in being compelled to pay 
higher freight charges? [Applause.] 

If you establish the principle of charging toll on American 
coastwise vessels through the Panama Canal, you set a prece- 
dent that may be established at any time in the future to 
charge toll on American coastwise vessels that ply any of the 
harbors or waters or streams of this country that are main- 
tained at the Federal Goyernment’s expense. [Applause.] 

It has been asserted by those who align themselyes with the 
English view that if we exempt our coastwise vessels we grant 
them a subsidy. Ah, sirs, be not deceived; that argument 
does not fool any man who can think. 

If there is any subsidy, the transcontinental railroads of this 
country and Canada will get the subsidy. Let me illustrate. 
Let us suppose that a trainload of fertilizers, cotton, and other 
products were sold by the people of one of the towns in my 
State, say, Hattiesburg, to buyers in San Francisco. Ordinarily 
these products would be shipped by rail. Let us imagine the 
shipment to be 10,000 tons. If these products in being shipped 
to San Francisco through the canal via rail to Mobile, Gulfport, 
or New Orleans, thence by steamers through the Panama Canal, 
had to suffer the payment of $1.20 per ton toll, then neces- 
sarily the transportation charges on these products would be 
$12,000 more than it would be if they could go through the 
canal free of toll. [Applause.] 

You know, Mr. Chairman, and the gentlemen of this commit- 
tee know, that if this $12,000 additional charge for transporta- 
tion is imposed on these products when shipped through the 
Panama Canal that the railroads can compete with them to 
the extent that they will exact more and higher charges from 
the people. [Applause.] 

You know that the lower the toll incurred on freight in being 
transported through the canal the less freight charges will be 
exacted by the transcontinental railroads of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] In order to do business they must compete, and in or- 
der to compete they must reduce their freight charges. It has 
been asserted that eyen though free tolls for coastwise vessels 
going through the canal might give cheaper transportation to 
people living along or near the Gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts, 
that it would not affect the people living higher up in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and in the State far away from the coasts. That 
argument is fallacious. Under the present law, as a general rule, 
no railroad is allowed to charge lower rates from far-distant 
points than are charged to intermediate points. In other words, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would not permit a rail- 
road to charge less for transporting freight from New York 
to San Francisco than it would from New York to St. Louis 
or Denyer. 

Free tolls to American coastwise vessels will aid the farmers 
and manufacturers of the Mississippi Valley to ship their prod- 
ucts down the Mississippi, through the canal, and thence to the 
Pacific seacoast at cheaper rates than now are charged by the 
railroads operating between those sections. It would probably 
open up another market on the Pacific coast, where there are 
natural manufacturing advantages, to the cotton farmers of 
Mississippi and other Southern States and allow them an oppor- 
tunity to transport their cotton and other products to that sec- 
tion at cheap rates, where now the rates are prohibitive. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I believe that free tolls for our coastwise vessels through the 
canal will work as a regulator of freight rates throughout the 
country. [Applause.] 

If we are to profit from the Panama Canal, as we have always 
believed and expected, we can not and must not use it to ob- 
struct and impair free commerce between our own sections. No 
tollgate should ever be used in the path of our own interstate 
trade. Let us not now in this age of enlightenment and ad- 
vanced civilization resurrect that disused, repudiated, and an- 
cient method of charging our own citizens for passage. My 
section once was dotted with toll bridges, and some tollgates, 
but long since the people realized the injustice and hardship 
imposed by such institutions, and now no tollgates and only 
occasionally a toll bridge can be found there. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, if, as an economic question, I did not be 
lieve in exempting our own coastwise vessels from the payment 
of tolls under the circumstances I would be compelled to yote 
against the repeal of the law. 
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Here is a law that England claims is in conflict with the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and for that reason ought to-be repealed, 
The issue is squarely presented. If you acquiesce in England’s 
request, if you vote for this repeal law, you say first to England, 
“We have been mistaken; you were right,” and you, sirs, by 
your action forever estop this Government from again asserting 
the right to exempt our own coastwise vessels through the 
canal from the payment of tolls. Who of you will hereafter have 
the nerve to introduce a bill exempting our vessels engaged in 
eoastwise trade from the payment of tolls? Why, you know 
what England would say. She would say, Lou are foolish. 
You passed such a law once and we protested; and, although 
three Presidents declared we were wrong and you were right, 
ond although both Houses of Congress, by substantial majorities, 
said we were wrong and you were right, and although the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party said we were wrong and you were 
right, and although the great majority of the people of your 
country thonght we were wrong and you were right, you changed 
your former opinions, you reversed yourself, your committee 
in the House of Representatives defended our position and 
contended for our contentions and upheld our view by report- 
ing out a bill repealing all you had formerly said and done, 
and it passed both Houses of Congress and was then signed by 
your own President. The question has been settled, and you are 
forever estopped from complaining again.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS, I yield to the gentleman two minutes more, 

Mr. HARRISON. Ah, sirs, not only that, but if England can 
say to-day to us that we have no right in the legislation of our own 
domestic affairs; to say what we may or shall do with respect to 
charging or exempting our own coastwise vessels from payment 
of tolls through the canal, then they may insist—and if you 
adopt this act, reasonably so—that many other things shall be 
done or shall not be done with respect to the regulation and contro! 
of the Panama Canal. [Applause] Have we spent $400,000,000 
in yain? Are we to receive no benefits from it? Did we inaugu- 
rate such a wonderful work—the most wonderful piece of engi- 
neering of all times—assume the risk, spend the people’s money, 
achieve success in the undertaking, merely now to surrender 
our control over it and rights in it? [Applause.] 

Be not deceived, sirs; those of you who would vote for this 
repeal act will some day have that act rise to plague you. 

This Nation fought valiantly and paid dearly for its inde- 
pendence. Since that time we have grown enormously and 
prospered immeasurably. We haye by our stand for humanity 
and the right, in defending at all times our national honor and 
integrity, won the respect of all nations. Are we now to bow 
in humble humility to Great Britain, simply because it, as a 
powerful nation, thinks that we, now situated as we are, con- 
fronted by international complications, would surrender honor 
to an unjust and unreasonable contention for the sordid con- 
sideration of assisting us to settle a question that, although it 
is close to us, yet, after all, is in the interest of humanity? 
[Applause.] 

For my part, sirs, as much as I admire our distinguished 
President, as much as I want to be with him in all his policies, 
I can not reconcile my conscience to his view and surrender 
to Great Britain what to me seems to be a principle of national 
honor and integrity. [Applause.} I prefer to vote my convie- 
tions, follow the platform of my party, and stand up for the 
integrity and honor of my Government, [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, unless the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. J. R. Knowranp] desires to use some time, I shall 
ask the Chair to recognize the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEVENS]. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Chair may recognize him for 30 min- 
utes, and if I do not hold up my hand at that time he can per- 
mit him to go on until I do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 30 minutes, 
and then some. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the progress of 
this debate well illustrates the wisdom of the Republican dele- 
gates at the Chicago convention, in 1912, in not attempting to 
insert in our Republican platform anything which concerned the 
legislative policies of this country, however important they may 
be, about which there had not been previous careful and sincere 
investigation and discussion among the people. We Republicans 
are fortunate in not being burdened by any declaration in onr 
platform, and on this measure can debate upon the high plane 
of entire sincerity and entire friendliness with our associates 
who may differ with us. 

VIEWPOINTS. 

It is important in discussing all great questions to ascertain 

at the outset two things: First, what is the fundamental con- 


troversy and what are the different viewpoints of the contending 
parties? And, secondly, what are the real facts and all of them 
which bear upon the problem? An illustration of the impor- 
tance of defining the real controversy was furnished by the last 
distinguished speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. He stated to you, in substance, that the question 
was whether the United States should have the right to grant 
free tolls through the Panama Canal. That is not the question 
at all. I do not presume there is one man in the United 
States, who has given any thought to this matter, but who 
believes and knows that this Congress can pass our national 
ships through the canal either free of tolls or with any sort 
of toll which we may see fit to require. That can not be 
fairly contradicted. The real controversy is whether the policy 
we may adopt as to the vessels under our flag, should also be 
applied to the same classes of the ships and trafic of other 
nations who also desire to use that canal. That is the real 
question—what is our duty, not in the treatment of our own 
vessels, but in the treatment of the same kind of the ships and 
traffic of other nations? 
FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


It seems to me, that the difference in the discussion between 
the two sides of this question is fundamental in this particular. 
Those of us who contend for equal tolls without discrimination 
as to any nation, believe that the principal basis in the settle- 
ment of this question should be international, and that domestic 
considerations should be secondary. Those who differ with us 
believe that domestic considerations should be primary and that 
international questions should be secondary. 

DIVISIONS OF QUESTION, 


Thus there naturally arise three different divisions in the 
discussion of this great question: First, what are the interna- 
tional aspects which must be considered? Secondly, what are 
our international obligations in the way of treaties and how 
should they be interpreted? And, thirdly, what are the eco- 
nomic aspects of the situation, with regard to both sides of this 
controversy? 

Two years ago in discussing this same matter I elaborated 
upon the interpretation of the treaties as I conceived it should 
be. That is « matter of record, and to-day I shall not attempt 
to pursue that subject. My views then were expressed. I see 
no reason at all to change them, but I will take advantage of 
the order of the House and place in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks a concise statement as to how, to my mind, these 
treaties should be interpreted. So that I shall confine myself 
as best I can to discuss, first, the international aspects of the 
question, and, secondly, some of the economic phases of it. 

PANAMA GEOGRAPHY. 


The geography of the world clearly shows its international 
importance. The Panama Canal is a strait connecting the two 
greatest oceans of the world. Upon these oceans face practically 
every great civilized and commercial nation of the world. Upon 
these oceans has been and will be carried the great mass of the 
water-borne commerce of the world. Upon these oceans, as 
we do, face nine nations, with more or less commerce be- 
tween their coasts. Upon these oceans front the mother and 
the colonial possessions of the most important nations in the 
world, and upon these oceans and passing through that canal 
will be an increasing intercourse which will change, more or 
less—probably more, as the years go on—the destiny, political, 
commercial, and social, of all of these great peoples and countries. 
We must realize, then, that all of these peoples and all interests 
of all nations are greatly interested in the management and 
operation of this canal, They are interested in their own right, 
and they have natural, God-given rights in this great connecting 
waterway, which must be considered by any just people to whom 
may be intrusted the task of administering it. 

NATURAL RIGHTS. 

I speak of natural rights in connection with the use of this 
canal with reason and advertently, because our country from 
the beginning of its history has insisted on the natural rights 
of our people and of our commerce in the use of every connect- 
ing waterway in the world, wherever it has seemed necessary 
for our people or commerce to properly go. From the begin- 
ning of our Government, since the time when John Jay asserted 
that right on behalf of this country in the British treaty, 
I think of 1794, and President Jefferson sent our heroic little 
Navy against the Barbary pirates to assert the right of a free 
and open sea with equality of treatment, down through the 
discussion with Denmark as to the right to levy sound dues at 
the entrance of the Baltic, the discussion as to natural and in- 
ternational rights in the Straits of Magellan and the rights of 
the nations in the Pacific, north and south everywhere, every 
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The governmental action of the United States in requiring 
equality of treatment for its citizens and commerce under all 
circumstances and at all times, is fully described in the monu- 
mental work of Prof. John Bassett Moore Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, volume 1, pages 658-668; volume 2, pages 22-23; 
also Proceedings of the Society of International Law, April 24, 
1913, pages 30-40. 

Lord Salisbury described the Suez Canal “a natural right of 
passage for the commerce of the world”; and his great rival, 
Gladstone, added: 

We can not Saget to do any act inconsistent with the acknowl- 
edgment, indubitable and sacred in our eyes, that the canal has been 
made for the benefit of all nations at large, and that the rights con- 
nected with it are matters of common European interest. 

This great influence of the United States for an epen and an 
equal sea began when it was only a little fringe of States, with 
a feeble Navy and almost no Treasury, and it has continued with 
the approval of all of our people throughout all administrations 
of ali parties. To-day, when the population and resources of 
this Nation of 100,000,000 people has enabled it to construct 
with glory the greatest work known to man, it is now proposed 
to reverse the policy which always has been both the profit and 
pride of our people. When this reversal is really understood 
it will not be permitted by a just and generous nation. 

TRANSOCHANIC WATERWAYS. 

In all negotiations in the histery of the transoceanic water- 
ways between the Atlantic and Pacific, likewise, there has been 
practically a uniform policy from that day in 1826 when Henry 
Clay first officially, for this Government, gave attention to a 
transoceanic canal, down through every administration of every 

5 political party. In almost every document and declaration, 
ated ay 1 have our fathers laid down the almost invariable policy for 
Baltique-Merdu Nord. Allemagne equal treatment of all Governments, of all citizens, and of all 
commerce. I will place those facts in the Recorp in connection 
FF with my remarks. 

Atlantique - Mer E Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, to Messrs, Anderson and Ser- 
d'Iriande. geant, United States representatives to the Panama congress, 


administration of every political party has insisted that 
American citizens and American commerce should bave equal 
rights with every other nation everywhere and at all times. 
That has been the true American policy, the historic policy of 
our country. [Applause.] 

The International Parliamentary Union has collected and 
published a very elaborate document upon the subject of inter- 
national rights in maritime canals, and here itis. It contains a 
list of about 40 great straits and connecting waterways and 
canals in the world, in which there are natural rights of an 
international character. 

In many of these the United States has asserted its right of 
equal treatment; and wherever any question has arisen, our 
Government has insisted upon its right of equal treatment for 
its commerce and its citizens in every one of those waterways. 
The first time there has been any departure by our country 
from this invariable rule as to equal treatment in the use of 
any of this class of waterways, was the enactment of this Pan- 
ama bill of two years ago. I will insert this list in the RECORD, 
so the Members of the House can realize that this question can 
not be confined as we may wish or decide in this one measure, 
but that it will ramify everywhere, all over the globe, as to all 
of our commerce and intercourse, now and hereafter. 


Liste des principaus détroits et canaus maritimes. 


Mers qu’ils relient. | Souverainete desrives. | Largeur. 


-| Baltique et Kattegat. 


— ee REER 0 May 8, 1826: 
4 A cut or a canal for of navigation somewhere through the 
Isthmus that connects the two Americas to unite the Pacifie and At- 
lantic Oceans will form a subject of consideration at the con- 
That vast object, if Should be ever acco willbe 
Fatercating ina or less degree to all parts of the world. But 
to this continent will bably acerue the amount of benefit from 
its execution, and to ombia, Mexico, the Central Republic, Peru, and 
the United States more than to other of the American nations. 


any 
What is to redound to the advantage of all America should be effected 
by common means and united exertions and should not be left to the 
separate and unassisted efforts of any one 1 Ss Ser IF the 
work should ever be executed so as to admit of the pa: of sea ves- 
sels from ocean to ocean, the benefits of it ought not to exclusi 
j ob tke globe to any one nation, but should be extended to all parts 


3 


— — 


(Q) be upon the payment of a just compensation or reasonable 
2 5 resolution, 1835: 
Ce > ThA 3 of a ship canal across the Isthmus Which 
Ormuz (golfe Persique)..| Oman-Persique.......| Ferse-Oman 50 | connects North and South America, pea of securing forever by such 
Palk (Ceylan) won 50 AS eiir the free and equal equal right of navigating such canal lo all 
8. 
Malac es . 40 House resolution, 1889: 
Mozambique Océan Indlen MASE 400 + * * For the purpose of 3 the ticability of efect- 
2 Sg EN, ARF 20 | ing a communication between the Atlanti and Pacis cific Oceans by the 
corte Mer dn Japon-Mor i vn (protectorat de 150 Se ena pi isch al tube of CAAD 
oe ec —— u Ja er de ms, e ee an ol naviga 
Chine. such canal to ali nations, * oe 
s Nippon), (Kiu-Chiu-| Mer du Japon-Pacifi- | Japon 3 Treaty 72 1846: 
H que. 
Tsugaru (Nippon-Yéso).| Pacifique-Mer du J· 20 3 modes of communication that now exist, or that m. 
5 ? — 5 £ be hereafter 5 shall be open and free to the Government 
La Pérouse (Yéso-Sak- Japon-Okhotsk 40 and citizens of the United States, and for the ene ortation of any 
ies (Austratle-Noo- | Pacifique-Indien-Mer- | Grande-Bretagne. 4% telongtar tS tha cltisens of the DANDA DURT that mo ether tolls or 
T on- = — 
walle — de a er do gharges shall be levied or collected upon the citizens of the United 


f states, s or their said merchandise thus passing over any road or canal 
Magellan e RATERS that y be made by the Garerak of New Granada, or by the au- 
Canal de Panama. Ao a VN ahaaa F 4 thority < ot the same, than is, under like circumstances, levied upon and 
129 | collected from the Granadian citizens. 


President Polk’s message: 


joo-Halti). 
Wi A 
e Hal It will constitute no alliance for ag political object, but for a 
Canal de Yucatan....... purely commercial p in which all the navigating nations of the 
world have a common interest. 

va In enter into mutual guaranties proposed by the thirty-fifth ar- 
ticle of the ty, neither the Eig me of New Granada nor that 
of the United States: has an exclusive views. The ultimate 
2 as 1 by the — sat the United States in their resolu- 
ch 8, 1885, to which I meee 3 referred, is to secure 

to oan . — the free and equal right of passage over the Isthmus. 


Secretary of State Lewis 57 


Wulle the rights of . i ie ne 8 must = 
ways be e arisen in the de aor E 


events g interests ae great magnitude . gt pT aai ia 
and demanding its careful attention and, its efficient —— 
tection. In view of these interests and Nen erect iny fa — 3 and 
enterprise from other countries to 5 im the o; 8 Aring ff. it 
Set of nations under pl ail deslring it 
be permitted that these — . — 2 exercise over 5 
and unlimited control, or close them or embarrass them 


tagne. 
G -Bretagne 
tats-Unis. 
Nussie-Etats-Unis 
Grande-Bretagne... 
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world. Equally disastrous would it be to leave them at the mercy of 
every nation which, in time of war, might find it advantageous for 
hostile purposes to take possession of them and either restrain their 
use or suspend it altogether. 

The President hopes that by the general consent of the maritime 
powers all such difficulties may be prevented, and the interoceanic lines 
with the harbors of immediate approach to them, may be secured beyond 
interruption to the great purposes for which they were established, 


See Seward in note to Minister Adams, 1862; 


This Government has no Interest in the matter different from that 
of other maritime powers. It is willing to interpose its ald in execu- 
tion of its treaty and for the equal benefit of all nations, 


In a note to the Colombian minister, January 18, 1869, Secre- 
tary Seward expressed himself in the same manner, 
Negotiations of Secretary of State Fish: 


* * * A Darien Canal should not be regarded as hostile to a 
Suez Canal; they will be not so much rivals as joint contributors to 
the increase of the commerce of the world, and thus mutually advance 
each other's interests. * * * 

We shall * * be glad of any movement which shall result in 
the early decision of the question of the most practicable route and 
the early commencement and speedy completion of an interoceanic 
communication, which shall be guaranteed in its perpetual neutralization 
and dedication to the commerce of all nations, without advantages to one 
over another of those who guarantee its assured neutrality. * * + 

+ * œ the benefit of neutral waters at the ends thereof for all 
classes of vessels entitled to fly their respective flags, with the cargoes on 
board, on equal terms in every respect as between each other. * 


Secretary of State Blaine's instructions to Mr. Lowell: 


* * Nor does the United States seek any exclusive or narrow 
commercial advantage. It frankly a s, and will by public procla- 
mation declare at the proper time, conjunction with the Republic 
on whose soil the canal may be located, that the same rights and 
privileges, the same tolls and obligations for the use of the canal, shall 
appl with absolute im artiality to the merchant marine of every nation 
on the globe; and equally in time of peace the harmless use of the canal 
shall be freely granted to the war vessels of other nations 


Lord Granville's reply: 

+ + such communication concerned not merely the United States 
or the American Continent, but, as was recognized by article 6 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the whole civilized world, and that she would 


not oppose or decline any discussion for the purpose of securing on a 
general international basis its universal and unrestricted use; * * + 


President Cleveland's message, 1885: 


© © ¥#* Whatever 8 may be constructed across the barrier 
dividing the two greatest maritime areas of the world must be for the 
world's benefit—a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chance 
of domination by any single pes nor become a point of invitation for 
hostilities or a prize for warlike ambition. * * * 

* è © ‘These suggestions may serve to emphasize what I have 
already said on the score of the necessity of a neutralization of any 
interoceanic transit; and this can only be accomplished by making the 
uses of the route open to all nations and subject to the ambitions and 
warlike necessities of none. 


Secretary of State Olney’s memorandum, 1896: 


+ + That the interoceanic routes there specified should, under 
the sovereignty of the States traversed by them, be neutral and free 
to all nations alike. * * * 

si? Under these circumstances, upon every principle which gov- 
erns the relations to each other, either by nations or of individuals, the 
United States is completely estopped from denying that the treaty is in 
full force and vigor. 

Message of President Roosevelt in submitting treaty: 


è e œ It specifically provides that the United States alone shall 
do the work of building and assume the hing gn gated of safeguardi: 
the canal, and shall regulate its neutral use by all nations on terms o 
equality without the guaranty of interference of any outside nation 
from any quarter. * * * 

President Roosevelt's special message, January 4, 1904: 


t * + Under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty it was explicitly provided 
that the United States should control, police, and protect the canal 
which was to be built, keeping it open for the vessels of all nations 
on equal terms. The United States thus assumes the position of 
guarantor of the canal and of its peaceful use by all the world, 

Secretary of State Hay’s note of January 5, 1904: 


* * è The Claytoh-Bulwer treaty was conceived to form an 
obstacle, and the British Government therefore agreed to abrogate it, 
the United States only promising in return to protect the canal and 
keep it open on equal terms to all nations in accordance with our 
traditional policy. * * * 


CANAL ZONB. 

The very basis for the acquisition by our Government of the 
Canal Zone, and the acquiescence of the nations in such action, 
was that it was an act of international eminent domain for the 
welfare of the world, and the equal benefit of the commerce of 
all nations, and not for our national and selfish purposes. 

That was the pledge given to the world at the time of our 
action, and as contained in the diplomatic documents of our 
Government relating to that stirring episode. The other na- 
tions took us at our word, believed in our integrity and pledges, 
and recognized and adopted our action. 

By the discriminating tolls act of two years ago, we repudi- 
ate the very basis for our proceedings in our treatment of 
Colombia and Panama. Instead of an act of international 
eminent domain for the equal benefit of the world’s commerce, 
we now insist that “might makes right,” and selfish citizens 
of ours, under the plea that it is an “American policy,” shall 
be permitted to utilize for their own profit, the generous for- 


bearance and confidence of the other nations in the integrity 
and honor of the United States. No wonder President Wilson 
is finding it difficult to treat with the representatives of these 
powers, on a basis of sincerity and fair-mindedness, 


REPORT OF SENATOR DAVIS. 


The one document in which these facts are best set forth, is the 
report of Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, presenting to the 
Senate the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and I commend the read- 
ing of that remarkable report to everyone who is interested in a 
proper understanding and solution of this great question. If 
the time shall come, when it will be necessary for our Govern- 
ment to contend before an international tribunal, concerning 
our rights and obligations and duties under these isthmian 
treaties, this report of Senator Davis will be the best evidence 
and almost conclusive evidence that by the terms of them, the 
United States is bound to give equal rights to all nations and 
to all commerce and all citizens, in the use of this transisthmian 
waterway. [Applause.] 


SENATOR DAVIS'S VIEWS. 


There is a personal aspect to this discussion as to the views 
and attitude of Senator Davis, which I ask leave of the House 
to discuss and, I think, settle right here. It has been stated in 
debate here and elsewhere and in various reports, that Senator 
Dayis believed the Hay-Pauncefote treaty allowed discrimina- 
tion in favor of our coastwise commerce as against other na- 
tions. Various sincere and honorable gentlemen have stated 
from their recollection of his position, that such was his opin- 
ion. I had the pleasure of knowing Senator Dayis very inti- 
mately and for many years, and my recollection is entirely 
to the contrary. I did not desire to rest on my own memory, 
so I have reenforced it by consulting those who were most inti- 
mate with him, his business, personal and social associates, 
and their recollection in every respect agrees with my own. 
But, of course, this is merely a difference of opinion and recol- 
lection among equally sincere and honest men, as to a matter 
which occurred several years ago, so frequently found in the 
experience of all of us. But fortunately there are records 
which lift the difference out of the realm of mere recollec- 
tion, and settle it by what Senator Davis in his own writings, 
and in his own record, has stated what he actually did believe. 
I here exhibit to the House an original copy of his report, the 
last one obtainable, and I will insert in the Recorp all the para- 
graphs relating to treatment of commerce in the use of the 
canal. I know you will agree with me from them, that he 
believed that this waterway should be constructed and operated 
on terms of treatment of entire equality of the citizens and 
commerce of all nations. : 

{Extracts from the report of Senator Davis, of Minnesota, from the 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, recommending the ratifica- 

tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty.] 

That the United States sought no exclusive privilege or preferential 
right of any kind in regard to the proposed 3 e and their 
sincere wish, if it should be found practical, was to see it dedicated 
to the common use of all nations on the most liberal terms and a foot- 
9 perfect equality for all. 

hat the United States would not if wey could obtain any exclusive 
night at privilege in a great highway which naturally belongs to all 
man $ 
That while they aim at no exclusive privilege for themselves, they 
could never consent to see so important a communication fall under 
the exclusive control of any other great commercial power, 

If, however, the British Government shall reject these overtures on 


‘our part, and shall refuse to cooperate with us in the generous and 


8 scheme of rendering the interoceanſe communication by 
the why of the port and river San Juan free to all nations upon the 
same terms, we shall deem ourselves justified in 88 our inter- 
est independently of aid and despite of her opposition or hostility. 

It was an explicit and pee demand for an agreement that 
would give to Nicaragua the freedom of exit to the sea through the 
San Juan River for a ship canal that should be open to all nations 
on equal terms and protected by an agreement of perfect neutrality. 

In the origin of our claim to the right of way for our people and our 
roduce, armies, mails, and other property te e the canal, we offer 
o dedicate the canal to the equal use of mankind. 

As to neutrality and the exclusive control of the canal and its 
dedication to universal use, the 3 that were incorporated in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty came from the United States and were 
concurred in by Great Britain. In no instance has the Government of 
the United States intimated an objection to this treaty on account of 
tne rere of neutrality, its equal and impartial use by all other 
nations. 

Thus the United States from the beginning, before the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, took the same ground that is reached in the conven- 
tion of February, 1900, for the universal decree of the neutral, free 
and innocent use of the canal as a worldly highway, where war should 
not exist and where the honor of all nations would a safer protection 
than fortresses for its security. From that day to this these wise fore- 
easts have been fulfilled, and Europe has adopted in the convention of 
Constantinople the same great safeguard for the canal that was pro- 
jected by Mr. Cass in 1857. 

No American statesman, s with official authority or responsi- 


g 
bility, has ever intimated that the United States would attempt to 
control this canal for the exclusive benefit of our Government or people. 
They have all, with one accord, declared that the canal was to be 
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neutral ground in time of war and always — on terms of impartial 
equity to the ships and commerce of the world. 

Special treaties for the neutrality, impartiality, 
use of the two canals that are 


national law. 

The leading powers of Europe recognized the importance of this sub- 
ject in respect of the Suez Canal, and ordained a public international 
act for its neutralization that is an honor to the civilization of the age. 
It is the beneficent work of all Europe and not of Great Britain alone. 
Whenever a canal is built in the Isthmus of Darien, it will be ulti- 
mately made subject to the same law of freedom and neutrality as 


governs the Suez Canal, as a of the laws of nations, and no e 
power will be able to resist its control. 
The European powers gave to this subject the greatest considera: 


and reached conclusions that are not open to criticism as being un] 

to any nation in the world. Turkey and Egypt, the imperial and the 
loeal sovereigns of the canal, and Great Britain, a controlling stock- 
holder in the Maritime Canal Co., had speca interests in the rules for 
regulating the use of the canal, and ay united in the convention 
which 8 them of exceptional privileges in its navigation, in 
peace and in war, for the sake of justice to all maritime nations and 
the peace and prosperity of the world. 

No nation disapproves of this great act or has had grounds of com- 
laint nst it. No American will ever be found to complain of it. 
t is t in its moral features, in its impartiality, and, above all, in 

its tendency to decrease the resort to war for the settlement of inter- 
national quarrels, and will haye the cordial approval of the American 


people, 

The United States cam not take an attitude of opposition to the 
1 of the great act of October 22, 1888, without tiig the 
official declarations of our Government for 50 years on the neutrality of 
ae eee canal and its equal use by all nations, without mi- 
nation, 

To set up the selfish motive of gain by estab a monopoly of a 
highway that must derive its income from the patronage of all mari- 
time countries would be anworthy of the United States if we owned 
the country through which the canal is to be built. 

But the location of the canal belongs to other Governments, from 
whom we must obtain any right to construct a canal on their terri- 
tory, and it is not unreasonable, if the question was new and was not 
involved in a subsisting treaty with Great Britain, that she should 
Soenna the right of even Nicaragua and Costa Rica to grant to our 

ps of commerce and of war extraordinary privileges of transit 
through the canal, 

It is not reasonable to suppose that Nicaragua and Costa Rica would 
grant to the United States the exclusive control of a canal through 
those States on terms less generous to the other maritime nations 
than those the great act of October 22, 1888; or if we 
could compel them to give us such advantages over other nations it 
would not be creditable to our country to accept them, 


That our Government or our people will furnish the money to build 
the canal presents the single question whether it is profitable to do so. 
If the canal, as property, is worth more than its cost we are not called 
on to divide the profits with other nations. If it is worth less, and 
we are compelled by national necessities to bulld the canal, we have no 
right to 99S any view, 
it is a venture that we will enter upon if it is to our interest, and if it 
is otherwise we will withdraw from its further consideration, 

The Suez Canal makes no discrimination in its tolls in favor of its 
stockholders and, taking its profits or the half of them as our basis 
of calculation, we will never find it neeessary to differentiate our rates 
of toll in fayor of our own people in order to secure a very great 
profit on the investment. 

‘ In this ere e we stipulate against the blockade of the canal 
y any nation. ; 

In conditions that may not be entirely remote we would find this 
provision, in letting our ships through the canal free from capture by 
our enemy, of great security to our coastwise trade. 

The Sues Canal is in the same situation, and none of the Euro 
powers would have it e e it is to the interest of all 
nations that war shall not exist in or near the canal, and it is made a 
national erime for nation to violate the neutral ground. No nation 
is willing to incur universal hostility by violating the sanctity of waters 
in which all have equal rights. 

But the canal is not dedicated to war but to peace, and whatever 
shall better secure just and honorable peace is a triumph. 

In time of war as in time of peace the commerce of the world will 
pass through its portals in perfect security, forening all nations, and 
we of the English-speaking people will either forget that this gee 
work has ever cost us a day of bitterness; or we will rejoice that our 
contentions have delayed our progress until the honor fallen to 
eur grand Republic to number this among our best works for the good 
of mankind. 

ITALICIZED QUOTATIONS. 


Now, secondly, in this report the Senator quoted at some 
length from the letter of the Secretary of State Clayton to 
Minister Rives, of France, in the framing of the first Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. He evidently desired to emphasize what he con- 
sidered the most important thoughts in the letter, and so has 
italicized and underscored, evidently with his own hand, what 
he desired should be especially kept in mind. I will read 
these paragraphs so you can judge exactly what Senator Davis 
believed to be of the greatest importance: 

„ è * That the United States sought no exclusive privilege or 
preferential right of any kind in regard to the proposed communicatio 
and their sincere wish, if it should be found practicable, was to see t 
dedicated to the common use of all nations on the most liberal termes 
and a footing of perfect equality for all. 

That the United States would not, if they could, obtain any exclusive 
rer. Rad privilege in @ great highway which naturally belonged to all 

That while they aimed at no exclusive privilege for themselves, they 


could never consent to see so important a communication fall under the 
exclusive control of any other great commerc‘al power. 


[Applause.] 


You will note from these emphasized sentences that Senator 
Davis believed not only that we did not intend any discrimina- 


tive treatment in the use of the canal, but he further believed it 


would be dishonorable to so do. 

Now, third, Senator Davis—— 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. To what treaty was Senator Davis referring? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. To the first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Mr. COOPER. The first 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes, He died before the first 
one was considered. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senate rejected the first one? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. That treaty was ratified by the Senate with three 
amendments with which Great Britain refused to agree, but 
I will come to that a little later. As I stated, Senator Davis 
believed this waterway should not be fortified, for the reason it 
must be open on terms of entire equality without discrimination 
to anybody, and he believed that there should be no fortification. 
Now, I come to the statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
When Senator Davis considered this treaty, and his statement 
was he had given much cousideration to it, he believed that it 
did not fully protect the rights of the United States, so he pre- 
pared what is known as the Davis amendment, as follows: 

Your committee therefore report the following amendment to the 
pending 17 

Insert, at the end of section 5 of article 2, the following: 

“Tt is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing con- 
ditions and stipulations in numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this 
article shall apply to measures which the United States may find it 
necessary to take for securing, by its own forces, the defense of the 
United States and the maintenance of public order.“ 

The very basis for this amendment, the very foundation for 
its consideration, was that these paragraphs 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5 
did apply to and bind the United States, and because they did - 
so apply and bind our Government, Senator Davis did not be- 
lieve they should be construed to prevent the United States 
doing as it found necessary for its own defense. So he prepared 
this amendment, based on the contention that paragraph 1 did 
apply to the United States. Now, here is paragraph 1, which 
under this amendment did apply to the United States: 

1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as In time of 
peace, to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on 
terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no tion against 
any nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or 
charges of trafic, or otherwise. 

This obligation, then, applied to the United States, and under 
it “ vessels of all nations” must be treated on terms of entire 
equality and there could be “no discrimination in favor of any 
nation, its citizens or its subjects, as to the charges or condi- 
tions of traffic, or otherwise.” That amendment was based on 
the proposition admitted by everybody that the United States 
was one of those nations to which this section applied, under 
which it could not receive any discrimination and must be 
treated with “entire equality.” 

That amendment came before the Senate for a vote, and here 
is its result taken from page 11, Senate Document 85, Fifty- 
seventh Congress, first session: 

Insert at the end of section 5 of article 2 the PUn 

“It fs „ however, that none of the immediately foregoing con- 
ditions and stipulations in sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this 
article shall apply to measures which the United States may find it 
necessary to e for securing by its own forces the defense of the 
United States and the maintenance of public order.” 

On the question to agree to the amendment it was determined in the 
affirmative—yeas 65, nays 17. 

On motion by Mr. Lopep, the yeas and nays being desired by one- 
fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted the 


of New York, 
Sullivan, 
Warren, and Wetmore. 

Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs. Bard, Beveridge, Frye, 
Gallinger, Hansbrough, Lindsay, McCumber, MeEnery, Mason, Money, 
Morgan, Platt of Connecticut, Rawlins, Stewart, man, Wellington, 
and Wolcott. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Sixty-five Senators declared that the United States was one 
of “all nations,” and could not have any discrimination, and 
this record can not be impeached as to its contents and the 
logical conclusion to be deduced from it. 


SECOND TREATY. 


But that is not all, Mr. Speaker. When the last Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was before the Senate a somewhat similar question 
arose. 


„„ r. a A . se le — i — — —— — Re 
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Senator Bacon, of Georgia, offered the following amendment: 

In the preamble strike out all after the words “ United States,” in the 
tenth line, down to and including the word “ convention,” in line 11. 

Strike out from article 2, in line 10, the following words: “ Subject to 
the provisions of the present treaty,” 

Strike out all of articles 3 and 4. 

You will recall that article 2 provides that the United States 
shall have the right to construct the canal at its own cost, have 
the rights incident to ownership, and so forth, “ subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty.” The limitations upon such 
ownership are contained in articles 3 and 4. So the matter 
was presented squarely as to whether the provisions as to com- 
merce of the present treaty should obligate and should operate 
upon the United States. The Senate decided that the United 
States should be bound by the provisions of article 3, section 1, 
by the following vote set forth in Senate document No. 85, Fifty- 
Seventh Congress, first session: 


The question being on ing to the amendments Laks gin by Mr. 
Bacon, it was determined in the negative—xeas 18, nays 60. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are Messrs. Bacon, Bate, Berry, 
Blackburn, Carmack, Clark of Montana, Clay, Culberson, Dubois, Harris, 
Heitfeld, McLaurin of Mississippl, Mallory, Money, Simmons, Taliaferro, 
Teller, and Tillman. 


redge, 
of South Carolina, Mc 


Mr. 7 5 5 the affirmative with Mr. Elkins in the negative. 

Mr. Rawlins in the affirmative with Mr. Hanna in the negative. 

Sixty Senators thus voted that in the existing treaty, the 
very one we are discussing now, the United States must observe 
and be bound by the provisions of that treaty which require 
equality and forbid any discriminations. It is rather amusing, 
Mr. Speaker, to note that among the 65 who yoted in favor of 
the Davis amendment and among the 60 who voted against the 
Bacon amendment, are some of the identical men now, who are 
loudly claiming that the United States was not one of those 
nations included within the words “all nations,” and that it 
was never intended that the United States should be included 
in the words “all nations,” and that we can do as we please 
with our own with no pledges to bind us. The very men who 
make these contentions are among those who voted that this 
Nation should be bound, when the treaty itself was under con- 
sideration. [Applause.] 


RECENT HISTORY. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the United States has some history 
which bears upon this question, Some of you may be familiar 
with the dispute which we had with Canada, concerning our 
waterways on the north. In 1871 the United States made a 
treaty with Great Britain concerning the use of these water- 
ways. Section 27 of that treaty provided in substance that— 

Great Britain agreed to urge upon the Dominion of Canada to secure 
to the citizens of the United States, the use of the canals in the 
Dominion of Canada “on terms of equality with the inhabitants of 
the Dominion. 

While that treaty was in force in 1888, and again in 1891, 
representations were made by the United States that the stipu- 
latet equality in the use of the canals was denied in Canada. 
The tolls charged on grain, flour, and certain other articles pass- 
ing through the Welland Canal amounted to 20 cents a ton, but 
for some years, by an annual order in council issued before the 
opening of lake navigation, a rebate of 18 cents a ton was 
granted on grain carried to Montreal or points east thereof. 
The effect of this system, which violated, as the United States 
maintained, the stipulated equality, was aggravated by the ulti- 
mate denial of any rebate on cargoes transshipped, as often as 
necessary, for the passage through the canal from larger to 
smaller vessels if the transfer was made in a United States 
port. On April 4, 1892, a new order in council was issued, 
which, while fixing the canal tolls at 20 cents a ton on freight of 
all kinds, allowed a rebate of 18 cents on wheat, Indian corn, 
peas, barley, rye, oats, flaxseed, and buckwheat originally 
shipped and actually carried to Montreal or any port east 
thereof in case such products were exported, and provided that 
the right to the rebate should not be lost by intermediate trans- 
shipment if it took place in Canada. By another order in coun- 
cil, dated April 11, 1890, and mentioned by the United States as 
a discrimination, the toll on cargoes bound eastward was re- 
duced from 20 cents to 10 cents a ton, while the full rate was 
continued on cargoes bound westward: 


VESSELS TREATED ALIKE. 
~ The Canadian Government argued that its orders in council, 


as they applied to Canadian and American vessels alike, did not 
infringe the treaty. 


The United States replied that the treaty guaranteed equality 
of treatment not merely to vessels of the United States, but also 
to their citizens; that this equality was violated by the system 
in question, since it required grain bound to the United States 
ports to pay ten times as much toll as grain bound to Montreal 
and so discriminated against American vessels, ports, consumers, 
and trade routes. 

AMERICANS PROTEST. 

This contention was carefully investigated by Secretary 
Bayard, who was impressed with the justice of the claims of 
the shipping interests of the United States. Practically every 
chamber of commerce and commercial organization along the 
Great Lakes, passed strongly condemnatory resolutions and ap- 
pointed committees to protest against the Canadian injustice 
and inequality of treatment. President Cleveland then called 
the attention of Congress to this discrimination in his regular 
message, found in Foreign Relations, 1888, first volume, page 
813, and by a special message to Congress August 23, 1888, 
House Executive Document No. 434, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session, page 7. The Canadians gave no heed to our demands, 
but continued to adhere to their construction of the treaty as 
to these discriminations. The administration of President Har- 
rison again called the attention of Congress to this condition, in 
Foreign Relations, 1892, page 277; and President Harrison sub- 
mitted to Congress a special message on June 20, 1892, Senate 
Executive Document No, 114, Fifty-second Congress, first sés- 
sion, setting forth the substance of the controversy, including 
an elaborate report and argument on this subject by our De- 
partment of State, contending that the terms of such treaty 
cover all vessels, citizens, and subjects, ports and places, and 
trade routes and traffic of both nations. 

There is here inserted excerpts from the messages of Presi- 
dent Harrison and the reports of the officials of the Department 
of State, clearly stating the controversy, and its analogy to the 
controversy concerning the Panama Canal is obvious. 

President Harrison, in his message to the Senate June 20, 
1892, said, in part: 

The report of Mr. Partridge, the Solicitor of the Department of State, 
which accompanies the letter of the Secretary of State, states these dis- 
criminations very geny; That these orders as to canat tolls and re- 
bates are in direct violation of article 27 of the treaty of 1871 seems to 
be clear. It is wholly evasive to say that there is no discrimination 
between Canadian and American vessels; that the rebate is allowed to 
both, without favor, upon grain carried through to Montreal, or trans- 
e at a Canad rt to Montreal. The treaty runs: 

“ To secure to the citizens of the United States the use of the Wol- 
land, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” 

It was intended to give to consumers in the United States, to our 
people engaged in railroad transportation, and to those exporting from 
our ports equal terms in passing their merchandise through these canals. 
This absolute equality of treatment was the consideration for conces- 
sions on the part of this Government made in the same article of the 
treaty, and which have been faithfully kept. It is a matter of regret 
that the Canadian Government has not responded promptly to our re- 
quest for the removal of these discriminating tolls. 

The papers submitted show how serious the loss inflicted is upon our 
lake vessels and upon some of our lake ports. In view of the fact that 
the Canadian commissioners still contest with us the claim that these 
tolls are discriminating and Insist that they constitute no violation of 
the letter or spirit of article 27 of the treaty, it would seem appropriate 
that 8 if the view held by the Executive is approved, should 
with deliberation and yet with promptness, take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure the just rights of our citizens. 


Secretary of State Blaine, in a letter to President Harrison 
April 15, 1892, in part said: 


It is obviously in violation of the provisions of the twenty-seventh 
article of the treaty of 1871. 


Solicitor of State Department Partridge to Secretary of State 
Blaine, April 14, 1892, stated in part: 


Although the circumstances in the case required that article 27 of 
the treaty of 1871 should take the form which it did, it can not be 
doubted that it was intended to secure thereby complete et gees to the 
citizens of each country in the use of the canals of the other necessary 
to the navigation of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

This order discriminates against our citizens in at least three 


respects : 

N In that it makes the toll on grain for export from Montreal and 
other Canadian ports east of Montreal 2 cents per ton, while the toll on 
grain for export from American ports is 20 cents per ton. 

(2) In that even the lesser rate is refused on grain for Montreal and 
ports east, if it has been transshipped at a Canadian port. 

(8) In that the 2-cent rate only is levied on grain for Montreal and 

orts east from any Canadian Lake Ontario port, while the 20-cent rate 

fs exacted on grain for the same destination from American Lake 
Ontario rts. This is a new discrimination not contained in the 
order of March 25, 1891. 

Recently this subject was again presented to the department quite 
fully by a memorial from the Lake Carriers’ Association of Buffalo, 
N. Ý. dated September 18, 1891. Since then memorials have also, been 
received from the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Cleveland Board of Trade, the. Detroit Board of Trade, the 
Oswego Board of Trade, the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, and 
from other associations and individuals. z 

It does not relleye the position of the Dominion Government with 
respect to the grain rebate, that considerable of the grain carried to 
Montreal and the East is shipped from ports of the United States, and 
that, the transportation of such grain oeng open to American vessels, 
they can secure the rebate on the same conditions on which it is given 
to y + * An equality in the use of the canals to 
American vessels would not alone satisfy the conditions of the treaty. 


1914. 


The distinction between the vessel and the cargo is recognized by the 
Canadian Government, which exact distinct tolls for each. Neither does 
the treaty provide for equality in tolls only. The conditions imposed 
upon the use of the discriminate against American shippers and 
consumers, American transportation companies and routes, and Ameri- 


can rts. This present practice of the Canadian Government is 
robably even a greater crimination against our citizens than if 
irected against our vessels, 


President Harrison in his message to the Senate July 1, 1892, 
said in part: 


The position taken by this Government, as expressed in my previous 
communication to the Senate, that the equal tolls and regulations of 
which complaint has been made are in violation of our treaty with 
Great Britain, is not shaken but rather confirmed. There can be no 
doubt that a serlous discrimination against our citizens and our com- 
merce exists, and quite as little doubt that this discrimination is not 
the incident but the purpose of Canadian regulations. 


BRITISH CONTENTION SAMA AS FREE TOLLS, 

Mr. Herbert, of the British Legation, Washington, D. C., to 
Acting Secretary of State Wharton, June 24, 1892, stated in 
part: . 

The efect of this order in council is to fix the rate of toll on all of 

e specified products passing through the Welland Canal and the St. 

wrence canals, without discrimination as to nationality. Vessels 
of both countries are entitled to the rebate and also to Le a pro- 
vided that such transshipment be made at a Canadian port, „ bow- 
ever, the transshipment takes place at an American port, the vessel 
loses its right to the rebate. And the loss of rebate would apply 
equally to both Canadian and American vessels. In like manner, the 
vessels of neither country would obtain rebate should they land at 
a poiut short of Montre! either on the American or Canadian side. 

Ps In favoring their national route the Canadian Government 
do so on precisely the same conditions with regard to both nations, 
and they contend, therefore, that they have acted in accordance with 
the obligations which Great Britain has requested them to take under 
article 27 of the treaty of Washington. The stipulation in that article 
is that the United States citizens shall use the Canadian canals on 
terms of equality with the people of the Dominion. And this equality 
is, in the opinion of the Canadian Government, preserved by the im- 
erage of the same conditions and the granting. of the same priy- 

eges, with the same restrictions, to vessels of both nationalities. 


A memorandum by Assistant Secretary of State Adee, June 
28, 1892, contained in part: 


If the object were to favor the use of the Canadian canals and that 
object was carried out sags ee mn citizens of the United States would 
have little or no cause compi in. Moreover, the defense of the 
Canadian Government is confined to alleging that no discrimination, 
in fact, is made between Canadian and United States vessels carrying 
the favored cargoes through the canals, when the treaty of Washington 
makes the treatment of citizens the sole test of equality in the use of 
the canals. That the order does favor and is intended to favor the 
citizens of Canada at the expense of citizens of the United States is 
clear, looking at the order as a whole. Were the purpose of fostering 
the Canadian export trade accomplished by a bounty to the vessels 
Wan grain cargoes from the St. Lawrence ocean ports the case 
might different, but the purpose is effected by levying differential 
tolls in and for the use of the Welland and St. Lawrence River Canals, 
so that the encouragement of the export trade is converted into such 
a discrimination against the enjoyment of the canals by citizens of the 
Duue States as the treaty o ashington expressly aimed to guard 
against. 
As to this the Canadian reply merely says “the loss of rebate would 
apply. equally to both Canadian and American vessels,” thus narrowing 
the contention to the equal treatment of vessels and oring the en- 
gagements of the treaty as to the equal treatment of citizens. 

* + The order is in this regard a naked discrimination against 
the American citizen, for the enforcement of which the canal tolls are 
employed as a convenient instrument. 

As to the traffic passing through the St. Lawrence River canals, a 
third discrimination exists which is in absolute and open violation of 
the intent of the treaty, for if the starting point of the grain cargo for 
export be a Canadian Lake Ontario port, the toll is but 2 cents per ton, 
while the 20-cent rate is exacted on grain for the same destination from 
the American. Lake Ontario ports. * * * 

The Canadian Government is, therefore, silent as to this, perhaps the 
most intentionally vexatious discrimination against the stipulat priv- 
llege of citizens of the United States to use the Canadian canals “on 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


Bills providing for retaliation against such discrimination on 
the part ef Canada, and representing the views of the Depart- 
ment of State, were introduced in the Senate by Senator Davis, 
of Minnesota, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
aud in the House by Representative Blount, of Georgia, then 
chairman of the. House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
committee favorably and unanimously reported such bill with- 
out amendment, and Judge Blount, in his report, indorsed and 
included the very able and comprehensive report of Solicitor 
Partridge and Assistant Secretary of the Department of State 
Adee, and in addition stated as follows: 

The trea 


com other canals 
in Canada would be open to American citizens on the same terms, 

This would enable the traffic which debouches from our territory 
into the Great Lakes to find an outiet into Ontario ports and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on equality as to charges with the Canadian citizen, 
The same racine would apply as to 8 and 4 t on the 
return traffic. ‘ollowing the report of Solicitor Partridge, Mr. Blount 
concludes : “All efforts to secure a just bree pd Abe ge of all treaty rights 
of American citizens have been met in a spirſt of eyasion, avoidance, and 
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galan Such conduct is notably dishonest in purpose and deceitful in 
method, and almost reaches the point of contumely and insult.” 

This vigorous language characterizes the exact construction 
of a treaty, and the exact contention now made by the adyo- 
cates of the policy of free tolls for our coastwise vessels in the 
Panama Canal. 


PROCEEDINGS IN HOUSE, 
On the 21st day of July, 1892, the bill came before the House 


-| for consideration, and Judge Blount, the chairman of the com- 


mittee, and Mr. Hitt, of Illinois, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee, both discussed the bill, calling attention 
to the outrageous discriminations and violation of the treaty by 
Canada and urging this measure of retaliation. Following are 
extracts from their remarks upon this bill, found in CONGRES- 
SIONAL REconb, Fifty-second Congress, first session, page 6531 
et seg.: 


Mr. Blount said in part: ' 


The President of the United States has in two messages during this 
session of Congress called the attention of the Congress of the nited 
States to the conditions of the rights of American citizens in the use 
of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other Canadian canals. The twenty- 
seventh article of the treaty was intended to give our own citizens the 
8 to use these canals that was accorded to the citizens of 

anada. i 

It was claimed on the part of the Canadian Government that as the 
rebate applied to “ vessels,” and our vessels were covered by its terms, 
provided their cargoes took the lines indicated by the order, there was 
absolute “equality” ;-but the language of the treaty shows that it 
had relation not only to vessels but to citizens. It was intended for 
the benefit of the consumers in our own country; it was intended to 
give advantages to our ports; it was intended to give advantages to 
our transportation companies, The Canadians have sought by this 
technical construction to evade the spirit of the treaty. The proposi- 


tion in the pending bill is to allow the President of the United States 
to prescribe tolls.to be levied at the St. Marys Canal on products 
passing through there, and also to provide that those tolis shall not 


onerata against American vessels plying to ports within our own 
erritory. 7 
The object is to apply to Canadlan citizens using that canal a rule 
similar to that which the Canadians apply to American citizens using 
their canals. It is expected that in this way we shall secure a recog- 
nition of our rights under the treaty. It is believed that the result of 
this course on the part of our Government will be to put an end to 
the delay and evasion which has characterized the negotiations of the 
Canadian commissioners with our State Department upon this subject 
zon Hn compel on the part of Canada a recognition of our rights under 
e treaty. 
* * * The President of the United States, interpreting this treaty, 


says: 

“ The treaty runs to secure to the citizens of the United States the 
use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion on 
terms of equality with inhabitants of the Dominion. It was intended 
to give to consumers in the United States, to our own people engaged 
in railroad transportation, and to those exporting from our ports, equal 
terms in passing their merchandise through- these canals.” 

If this is a correct interpretation—and I believe it is—why should we 
submit to a ruinous and wrongful Interpretation? 

The bill provides simply for the application of the same rule laid 
down by the Canadian authorities in reference to thelr own merchan- 
dise—nothing more, nothing less. Let them conform to the terms of the 
treaty, and the President has no power. But we have had first one 
evasion and then another; we have had delays and misunderstandings. 
pat 5 Canadian, if he and his Government act rightly, is harmed 

ereby. 


Mr. Hitt said in part: 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is one which deeply concerns our people in the 
Northwest and the North and the exporting cities of the East. It is 
intended to prevent the continuance of a gross injustice, to redress by 
retaliation a great wrong to the grain interest, to secure a treaty right 
to which we are entitled and for which we have paid and are paying. 
Our people send their vast crops to the East by lake and by canal 
and by concurrent rallroads for export. These crops pass in almost 
immeasurable volume by water during the season of water navigation. 
The passage from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is by the Welland Canal. 
By our treaty with Great Britain, the words which have just been read 
to the House, we are entitled to “the use of that canal on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion of Canada.” : 
We keep faith; but while we do this how Is it upon that Wellan 
Canal, upon which we are entitled to equality of treatment? Every 
ton of cargo that passes through the Welland Canal to the American 
port for export is, in fact, charged exactly ten times the toll that is 
exacted upon the cargo that is to be exported from a Canadian port. 
That is e interpretation which a Canadian ministry gives to the 
words of a treaty so simple that a child could not mistake its meaning. 


Yet the provisions in the Canadian treaty requiring equality 
and prohibiting discrimination were not nearly so clear and 
comprehensive as in the Panama treaty. The bill was then 
passed unanimously. In the Senate it was favorably reported 
from the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by Senator 
Frye, of Maine, and was passed unanimously by the Senate on 
the 22d day of July, 1892, and signed by President Harrison on 
the 26th day of July, 1892. 


RETALIATION. 


Under it, on the 18th day of August, 1892, President Har- 
rison issued a proclamation making retaliation for such dis- 
crimination. This caused Canada and Great Britain to recede 
from their action and revise their previous obnoxious construc- 
tion of the provisions of the treaty. So, on the 21st day of 
February, 1893, the President withdrew the retaliation. Thus 
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was established by the action of both Governments the con- 
struction by legislative and executive action that the words 
“equality of treatment of our citizens with the inhabitants of 
Canada” includes both coastwise and foreign trade as to all 
vessels, citizens and subjects, ports and places, and trade and 
routes and traffic. 

The act of retaliation is still on the statute books of the 
United States, Twenty-seventh Statutes at Large, page 267, 
being chapter 248, Fifty-second Congress, first session, and may 
be found on page 153, Navigation Laws of the United States, 
1907, and is construed by the War Department as yet in force 
and can be made effective at any moment, should the occasion 
require. 

CONSTRUCTION BY UNITED STATES, 

Here is a recent authoritative construction by the United 
States itself and all its political departments on behalf of our 
own citizens, our own commerce and interests, that the words 
“equality of treatment of our citizens with the imhabitants 
of Canada” in the British treaty of 1871 included both coast- 
wise and foreign trade and vessels, citizens, ports, and traffic. 
This contention and construction was insisted upon by Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Harrison and by Secretaries of State Bayard, 
Blaine, and Foster. The House and Senate committees by report, 
and the two Houses separately and unanimously sustained such 
construction and contention, and their act is yet upon the 
statute books and expresses the legislative and executive judg- 
ment and will upon such subject. Great Britain and Canada 
yielded reluctantly to such construction, but they finally ac- 
quiesced, and for 20 years it has met the acceptation of all, 

SAME OFFICIALS IN BOTH TREATIES, 


During this controversy many of the American and British 
officials took part in this matter who subsequently participated 
in the framing and ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
They were familiar with all of the phases of the exhaustive 
contention, and this may explain the peculiar language and in- 
definite terms in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty on this point, as 
against the shorter language in the earlier treaty of 1871. The 
language of the latter-was to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the canal, and so forth, on “terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” ‘This language, 
by agreement and through our own construction, includes coast- 
wise and foreign vessels, commerce, citizens and subjects, places 
and ports, routes and traffic. Many of these same officials five 
years later began the draft of this new treaty between the 
same nations concerning the interoceanic canal, which was 
concluded eight years later, in which is found the language: 
| The canal shall be free and open to the commerce and war vessels of 
all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no 3 st any such nati: or its citizens 
whee to in respect of the conditions or charges of e or other- 
W. 

It is to be noted that the language is far broader and stronger, 
to prevent any possible discrimination or difference, than in the 
earlier treaty, and undoubtedly was so done in view of the very 
controversy above described, and to prevent any possible recur- 
rence of such a misunderstanding in the future. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. If you will allow me, I will 
answer that as I go along. I think I know what the gentleman 
has in mind. [Laughter.] I think I will answer the gentle- 
man, but possibly not altogether to his satisfaction. 

Now, the situation is that on our northern border we had 
a treaty with the words, equality of treatment of our citizens 
with the inhabitants of Canada,” which must include, by force 
of our contention, the coastwise trade of Canada. On the 
southern border we have another treaty with Great Britain, 
for “terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination as to any nation, its citizens or subjects, as to 
charges or conditions of traffic." The statute on our books 
provides that this language shall not include our coastwise 
trade. We compel Canada to include its coastwise trade on 
the north; under stronger language we refuse to include our 
coastwise trade on the south. 

Now, coming to what I think the gentleman from California 
has in mind, our opponents are stating, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] stated, and correctly, that 

Canada has never to this day admitted that her grant of rebates was 
inconsistent with her treaty obligations. Quite the contrary. For the 
British ambassador presented notes a oe tary of State just 
prior to the close of the incident, and afte e abandonment of the 
system of rebates by Canada, in which he Statmed that “every obliga- 


m of the treaty has been fully and unreservedly met.” is sta 
ment also holds firmly to their “ contention 


gretted, but it forms no yg for a artes tha 
maintaining, its own views proceeds with a disregard 


MENCE. 


Inadvertently the gentleman from California has outlined the 
menace of the situation, and that is what I desire, as seriously 
as I am capable, to call to the attention of this House, and 
especially to the Members from the Central West. Consider 
what the situation is. I have the official documents here, both 
from Canada and the United States, and I exhibit them to 
my Megs PNA as follows: 


18 to ugh the Canadian Soo Canal in 1913: Canadian 
freight 4 Jani 3 or 11.6 per cent; Sos aia freight, 37,747,457 
tons, or 88.4 per cent; total, 42,699,324 to: 

Freigh through the ‘American Soo Canal in 1913: Total 
22,201 tons, * ise all 6 
t 1913, 79. Son ir 
Freig hE ps through the Canadian Soo Canal in 1912: Canadian 
freight 4 90,362 tons, or 10.3 per cent; American freight 35,579,293 
tons, en 89.7 | per cent; total, 39,669,655 tons. 

Fre assed through the American Soo Canal in 1912: Total 
PEET EA 24,815 tons, nearly all American. 

Tot freight, 1912, 72,494,470 tons. 


Comparative statement of grand total freight passed through the 
undermentioned canals, seasons of navigation, 1912 and 1913, ? 


ä 2 
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e 52,053,913 | 11, 130, 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN TRAFFIC, 

The are tb service of Canadian canals must be measured in the light 
of the nationality of the traffic. The canals 55 entirely free to the 
vessels of the United States and Canada. Up to 1909 no record was 
kept of the origin of cargces; but since that year it 8 been . to 
separate the business of the United States from that of 

he facts with respect to the tonnage of vessels and oe tas cargoes during 
the past six years are as follows: 


Canadian vessels. | United States vessels. 


Gathering the foregoing facts with respect to freight tonnage into per- 
centage form, the result is as follows: 


1914. 


These totals and percentages relate entirely to freight eg which 
passed through the canals of Canada. They do not include the traffic 
which passed through the American canal at Sault Ste, Marie. At that 
point vessels passing up and down may take either the Canadian or 
American canal. When they pass through the Canadian canal a record 
is taken of the origin of the cargo, but when they pass through the 
American canal no such record is taken. Hence it is always imprac- 
ticable to ascertain with exactness the volume of traffic which belongs 
to Canada. Untii the United States takes cognizance of the origin 
of cargoes this unsatisfactory situation will continue. 

A record is kept at the office of the Canadian canal at Sault Ste, 
Marie, and it was found that for 1913 but 6 per cent of all the freight 
tonnage which passed through both canals at that important gateway 
was carried in Canadian vessels, 


Of this freight carried through the Soo Canals 94 per cent was 


in American vessels and 6 per cent in Canadian vessels. The 
average number of vessels passing through the locks per day 
were as follows in 1912: 

Through Poe Lock (navigable water in lock, 18.5)---------------- 38 
Through Weitzel Lock (navigable water in lock, 5 25 
Through Canadian Lock (navigable water in lock, 19)---.--------- 82 


These figures show conclusively that the Canadian and the 
foreign business through these locks is of slight consequence, 
— that the bulk of it is the coastwise commerce of the United 

tates, 

AMERICAN VESSELS USED CANADIAN LOCK, 

It is evident that the large American vessels used the Ca- 
nadian Lock to a very great extent, while the Canadian vessels 
very slightly use the American Locks. So the retaliatory stat- 
ute I have described can practically have no effect. This is 
unquestioned. The reasons are that frequently conditions of 
navigation make it more conyenient, and, more important yet, 
the Canadian Lock has a navigable depth of 19 feet, while the 
Poe Lock has 18.5 feet. The Canadian Lock has 6 inches more 
water for actual use, and each inch will transport on the aver- 
age about 100 additional tons of freight. By this the earning 
capacity of each freighter so using such depth, could be in- 
creased at least $450 for each trip, or double such sum for 
the round trip, and for a season would amount for each vessel 
to several thousands of dollars each year. 

VALUE OF CANADIAN CANALS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1911 6,854 vessels passed the Canadian Lock, and it is 
probable that at least two-thirds of them were American. So 
that the value of such use in additional freightage for Ameri- 
cans would amount to fully $10,000,000 for the season. 

These official statistics show two ineontrovertible facts: First, 
that the retaliatory act of 1892 can have no terror for Canada, 
because her vessels no longer use our canal as they have a 
better one of their own. Second, our exports to Canada far ex- 
ceed our imports from Canada, so there is nothing upon which 
5 ean retaliate; but rather the contrary, if Canada shall so 

ecide. 

You will note that the estimate for our coastwise trade 
through the Panama Canal during 1915, when it shall be opened, 
was 1,160,000 tons. That is insignificant compared with our 
vessels and freight using the Canadian canals for more than 
40,000,000 tons annually. We can not exclude the Canadians 
from the use of the St. Clair channels, since they could equally 
exclude us from the use of the St. Lawrence River. 

Why, the little Welland Canal, of only 14 feet depth, will 
carry far more American traffic than our coastwise traffic, 
protected by the Panama act, which will pass through the 
Panama Canal next year. [Applause.] Just think of it! Now, 
you gentlemen from the Central West who are proposing to 
vote for a policy which allows discrimination in favor of our 
commerce on the south, if that policy be continued by our Goy- 
ernment, if: will surely lead to the same kind of discrimination 
against our commerce in the north. [Applause.] The same 
rule will certainly work both ways, and it is our action on this 
measure which will either avert or bring on such a conflict. 
Now, let me show you how certain and important it is. 

SHIP CANAL, 


Next year I think the United States will finish its new canal 
at the Soo, with a depth of 244 feet. But Canada has begun 
a new canal at the Soo, with a depth of 30 feet. Next year 
Canada will finish a new canal at Welland, with a draft of 30 
feet. Canada has already finished three surveys for ship 
canals connecting the Great Lakes with the St. Lawrence River 
and, through it, the Atlantic Ocean. These ship canals, some of 
30 feet draft, are under consideration, and one will certainly be 
constructed in the not far distant future. This preparation 
of 30-foot locks at Welland and the Soo indicates that soon ship 
canals will move sea traffic from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Now, if we insist upon a discriminating policy against 
Canada and in faver of the 1,000,000 tons or so of our coastwise 
commerce through the Panama Canal, we must expect a simi- 
Jarly discriminating policy on the part of Canada in favor of her 
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own people and against our 40,000,000 tons in the use of her 
great waterways of the North. [Applause.] 

Do you realize the volume of that commerce? The reports 
are that the Panama Canal when it shall be finished, if worked 
to its utmost 12 months in the year, will have the annual ca- 
pacity to pass 80,000,000 tons of commerce. Last year the Soo 
Canals alone passed 79,721,525 tons of commerce, of which 
more than 94 per cent was American. 

CENTRAL WEST. 

Yet some of you men of the Central West are voting to dis- 
criminate against that 74,000,000 tons of our commerce, in favor 
of a petty million tons which may pass through the Panama 
Canal. [Applause.] 

What does it mean to us in the Central West? It means 
that every acre of our land, every bushel of our grain, which 
competes with the land and the grain of Canada in the markets 
of the world, may be obliged to pay a discriminating charge in 
transit through Canadian canals to the world’s markets, as 
against the competing grain and the land of Canada. Such dis- 
crimination will increase the value of every acre of Canadian 
land and of every bushel of Canadian grain, and proportionately 
decrease the value of our land and of our grain. [Applause.] 
The freight charges will be larger for our imports and our 
exports by this discrimination, to the direct advantage of our 
neighboring competitors. 

I am unwilling to encourage and incite exactions against 
my people, in rder to help those who already have had more 
than their fair share of the good things from this Government. 

MICHIGAN, 


I wish to call to the attention of the gentlemen from Michigan 
who propose to vote for a policy of discrimination, that your 
State lies right up against this great Canadian ship canal when 
it shall be finished; so that If your neighbors follow your exam; 
ple and pursue a discriminating policy as to their canals, as you 
propose to do as to ours, their seagoing vessels can unload 
their eargoes right opposite you and into the competing cities 
in Canada free of tolls or charges, but you will be made sub- 
ject to charges which may practically prohibit their profitable 
use to you. You may see discriminating charges increase the 
advantages of your competitors across the straits from your 
flourishing and beautiful cities, and your competing industries 
may fade and languish through your action on this measure. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Many good men seem much terrified at the thought that the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad will greatly profit by the repeal of 
free tolls, and so in some mysterious way is powerfully operat- 
ing toward the repeal. I have not known or had any reason 
to suspect any such activity on the part of that railroad com- 
pany. My judgment is directly to the contrary, and I think 
that company has far more to gain by a policy of mutual dis- 
crimination than it could possibly lose from free tolls to Ameri- 
can coastwise vessels. The probability is that the total freight 
movement from coast to coast, of the Canadian Pacific amounts 
to not more than 500,000 tons per annum. Most of that will 
continue to be so carried even after free tolls. There would be 
some loss on some traffic, but it would be comparatively slight. 
But if a policy of discrimination could be adopted by which 
Canada could force from the United States some of its industries, 
and build up the Canadian communities and interests at the 
expense of the neighboring competing American communities and 
interests, then the Canadian Pacific Railroad would really wax 
fat and prosper; then it could really extend its most profitable 
business, in which it would have almost a monopoly, and could 
indefinitely extend its operations. Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad would largely gain at the expense of our compet- 
ing cities and trade along the Great Lakes. There isa rea] menace 
which our free-tolls friends can not seem to comprehend, but 
it is in the person of one of the largest and ablest-managed cor- 
porations of the world which well knows how to take advantage 
of such blunders as this Panama act. 

NOT TOLLS ALONE. 

Remember that a discriminating policy need not cover tolls 
alone. There are all sorts of ways where discriminating policies 
may be pursued against you and your people and your com- 
merce. Tolls would only be a small part. Pilotage, towage, ton- 
nage, light, harbor, and dockage dues, insurance and demurrage, 
and there are infinite ways in which those shrewd competitive 
nations may discriminate against our commerce if they are so 
disposed. Now, the gentleman from California states that the 
Canadians maintain thrt they have the right to do it under that 
old treaty. If we have a right to discriminate under our treaty, 
I think elearly they can under that treaty. That is the serious 
question that the gentleman from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
desired to propound tome, [Applause.] I know it will be urged 
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the treaty of 1871 has been replaced by the treaty of 1910, re- 
quiring equality of treatment. That is true, and I think it should 
be so construed. But so should the Panama treaty be so con- 
strued. If we initiate discrimination, they can repay in double 
measure. If we choose to misconstrue, they can follow our ex- 
ample to our infinite damage. You refuse to arbitrate such a 
dispute as this, they can equally refuse to arbitrate any such 
dispute as I have outlined. We then would be helpless, and our 
only redress would be war. Is not it best for both to continue 
to be fair and just and right in all our dealings with all our 
neighbors and all the nations? 
NEW GRANADA. 

Now, there is another phase of our history that should be 
remembered and to which I especially wish to call the atten- 
tion of my friends from New York and California. In 1846 we 
made a treaty with New Granada concerning communications 
across the Isthmus of Panama, which covered all kind of trans- 
portation. That treaty provided that our people and our com- 
merce should be treated on equal terms with the people and the 
commerce of New Granada. You will recall that was about the 
time of the discovery of gold fields in California. Thousands of 
our citizens and thousands of tons of our commerce passed over 
that great highway. The Governments of Panama and Colombia 
sought to discriminate in numberless ways against our citizens 
and commerce. They passed and exercised various acts of dis- 
erimination against our people. Our people bitterly complained. 
The records of the State Department contain hundreds of pro- 
tests, hundreds of complaints, from the citizens of California 
and from the citizens of New York against the Governments of 
Panama and New Granada. Our Presidents, our Secretaries of 
1 our ministers, protested, sometimes effectively, sometimes 
n vain. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man may proceed and take all the time he wishes. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. We protested, I say. Twice 
warships were sent to enforce equality of treatment, once by a 
Democratic administration and once by a Republican adminis- 
tration, and we forced New Granada and we forced little Colom- 
bia and little Panama to yield to our citizens and to our com- 
merce equality of treatment in the passage of that Isthmus. 

Now, that same treaty is in force. Secretary Knox officially 
notified the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that that same treaty is in force and effect right now. Secre- 
tary Roor and Secretary Hay based their negotiations with 
Colombia on the fact that that treaty is in force. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In that treaty did not the United States 
guarantee that it would maintain the sovereignty and integrity 
of New Granada, and was it not later a party to the separation 
of Panama from it? [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Oh, we will discuss that when 
we come to it; but that does not concern this question that we 
did require Colombia and New Granada to yield to us equality 
of treatment. While that same treaty is now in force, we pro- 
pose to continue a law and adopt a policy which shall forbid 
equality of treatment by us to them. By the law now on the 
books, we propose to exercise against them the same sort of dis- 
crimination which we sent warships and cannon to forbid them 
making against us. I leave it to you to decide as to the honesty 
and sincerity of that nation and that people who, after they know 
the facts, will insist upon that sort of discrimination and incon- 
sistency. [Applause.] 


LATIN AMERICA, 


0 

Mr. Speaker, consider the situation as to Latin America. I 
think eight or nine other nations face the two oceans, as we 
do, and may have intercourse between their coasts and the dif- 
ferent parts of their countries exactly as we do. I will place 
them in the Recor, so that you can see the names for your- 
selves: Canada, United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia. Some of those 
nations have this provision in their treaties of commerce and 
navigation with the United States: 

The two high contracting parties, being likewise desirous of placin 
the commerce and navigation of their respective countries on the libera 
basis of perfect equality and reciprocity, mutually agree that the citi- 
zens of each, etc., shall enjoy all the ri; ‘hts, ivileges, and exemptions 
in navigation and commerce which native citizens do and shall enjoy, 
etc. But it is understood that this article does not Include the coasting 
trade of either country, the regulation of which is reserved by the 
parties, respectively, according to their own separate laws. 
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Now, these people have the right to say, and they do say prac- 
tically to us, “ You have a treaty concerning Panama that pro- 
vides that the commerce shall be on terms of entire equality, 
with no discrimination, making no exception for your coastwise 
trade. When you make a treaty with us providing for perfect 
equality and reciprocity, you compel us to make a direct excep- 
tion of our coastwise trade in order that we may retain ad- 
vantages. under it. When you make a treaty concerning the 
canal, providing for entire equality, with no exception of ceast- 
wise trade, you nevertheless do except your coastwise trade 
without any language authorizing you to do it, such as you 
compelled us to employ. You discriminate directly against us 
without any reservation or notice. If we make such discrimina- 
tion we are compelled to make reservation and notice.“ This 
in effect is a discrimination, under the treaty terms, against 
every single one of those Latin American countries, 

RECENT DISTRUST. 


No one can wonder at the instinctive distrust against us, 
and the revulsion of feeling from the time when they expressed 
their kindly sentiments by a resolution adopted at the Pan 
American Conference at the City of Mexico on the 22d day of 
January, 1902, as follows: 

The erence assembled at the International Conference of Mexico 
applaud the purpose of the United States Government to construct an 
interoceanic canal, and acknowledge that this work will not only be 
worthy of the greatness of the American ple, but also in the highest 
sense a work of civilization, and to the highest degree beneficial to the 
development of commerce between the American States and other coun- 
tries of the world. 

That splendid evidence of good feeling continued, and the 
trips to and through those nations of Secretaries Roor and Knox 
greatly increased and intensified it, yet you now propose by a 
policy of discrimination without basis or notice, to injure their 
commerce in comparison with our treatment of our own, It 
will not do, and it will not pay, merely for a million tons or so 
of our coastwise trade. 

CANAL TREATIES. 

They point to another fact, that a list of treaties, somewhat 
incomplete, concerning these transoceanic waterways is as 
follows: United States with New Granada, ratified June 10, 
1848; United States with Colombia, concluded January 14, 
1869; United States with Colombia, concluded January 26, 
1870; United States with Colombia, conclided August 8, 1873; 
United States with Colombia, concluded February 17, 1881. 

All of these treaties contained, in substance, the provision in 
the thirty-fifth article of the original treaty of 1846 securing to 
all nations, including ourselves, the free and equal right of 
passage of the interoceanie waterway. 

The United States with Honduras, concluded July 4, 1864. 
Same as in the preceding treaties with New Granada. United 
States with Nicaragua, concluded June 21, 1849; United States 
with Nicaragua, concluded September 8, 1849; United States 
with Nicaragua, concluded November 16, 1857; United States 
with Nicaragua, concluded June 20, 1869; United States with 
Nicaragua, concluded February 28, 1877. 

These contain either the language of the New Granada treaty 
of 1848 with reference to tolls or such as the following: For 
all vessels on equal terms in every respect as between each 
other.” 

The United States with Costa Rica, in 1876, with provisions 
the same as Nicaragua. 

All these have been invariably construed by all these nations, 
and all other nations, to include both coastwise and foreign 
trade to be on equal terms and without discrimination. All 
administrations and officials of our Government have followed 
this policy. This has been especially emphasized by two 
treaties, or attempted treaties, which especially except the coast- 
wise trade, as follows: 

TREATY FOR COASTWISE PREFERENCE, 

The treaty of the United States with Nicaragua concluded 
December 1, 1884, known as the Frelinghuysen-Zelaya treaty, 
contained the provision “equal tolls for the vessels of all 
nations "—exeepting the vessels of the contracting parties en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. g 

This treaty draft is very important to consider in this contro- 
versy for this reason, that it conclusively shows that all previous 
treaties containing the words equal terms,” or their equivalent, 
included both coastwise and foreign vessels and trade, and that 
the United States did not contend or expect that a construction 
of such terms implied that its own coastwise trade was to be 
necessarily excluded by implication. No one thought of such a 
construction. But, on the contrary, when it was desired by our 
Government that the coastwise trade should be excluded from 
the general provision as to “equal terms to all nations,” it was 
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found necessary to expressly provide for such exclusion, as 
was done in the Frelinghuysen-Zelaya treaty. 

In the treaty with Mexico of June 30, 1854, Gadsden treaty, 
section 8 provides: 

And at no time shall higher charges be made on the transit of persons 


or property of citizens of the United States than may be made on the 
transit of the persons or property of other foreign nations. 


This shows conclusively that it has been a uniform policy of 
treaty making, concerning transisthmian traffic, that when it is 
desired to discriminate in favor of domestic commerce, it must 
be so provided in express terms. You can realize the situa- 
tion as to every nation in the world which desires to except its 
coastwise trade in its treaty agreements, that this must be ex- 
pressly so provided. There are more than 30 of these nations 
which have treaties directly exempting their coastwise trade 
from the operation of these treaties of commerce and naviga- 
tion. I will place this list in the Recorp. 

Reciprecal navigation treaties. 


[Testimony of Commissioner of Navigation, hearings of Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on Panama Caml, vol. 3, p. 878.] 
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1 Year’s notice of abrogation given. 


I can realize some of the conditions which were outlined so 
eloquently yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER]. There are probably 30 of these treaties. If the 
other nations attempted to construe them as we are construing 
this Panama treaty, by insisting on discrimination when we have 
agreed to treat equally and without discrimination, then here- 
after our commerce and navigation would be absolutely unpro- 
tected. [Applause.] We must expect that all of these treaties 
wiil be hereafter construed as we here set the example. No one 
treaty stands solitary and by itself. These were all based upon 
the sound proposition that when we desire to exempt any of our 
domestic interests from the general terms, we must so say 
squarely and give notice fairly. If not, then all are included. 
A departure from this principle will be fraught with peril to 
our people and commerce. 

FREEDOM AND EQUALITY. 

Now, just a moment further, The gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison] and others have very eloquently argued that 
this measure is a departure from our policy of freedom from 
tolls for our vessels, in the use of our national waterways. 
Let us look at that proposition just a moment. In 1884 we did 
pass an act providing for freedom of talis for our vessels on 
all domestic waterways; but at the same time under these 
treaties, which I have above referred to, we also provided for 
equality of treatment of all vessels domestic and foreign. So 
that all through these years, all vessels of all kinds of all na- 
tions have passed through our waterways, every river and 
harbor of the United States, under the protection of two pro- 
visions—first, freedom from tolls; and, second, equality of treat- 
ment. Right now a foreign vessel—English, German, or French 
has the same right to come into the Potomac River free from 
tolls, which our vessels have. An English, French, or German 
vessel can use the Mississippi River to St. Paul or might ascend 
the Ohio River to Pittsburgh as freely and without charge as 


our own vessels, except that foreign vessels can not take on 
coastwise business. They can use the great harbors of New 
York, San Francisco, Boston, and Baltimore exactly as our vez- 
sels and commerce can do. ‘The only difference is that they 
can not carry goods from port to port in the United States. 
But the foreign vessel has identically the same right of equality 
of treatment, with that exception. Two years ago we did make 
a difference in that policy as to the Panama Canal, by changing 
the rule as to equality of tolls. Now by this bill we change 
the rule as to freedom from tolls, and we do it for this reason: 
The Panama Canal is an international waterway. It is not a 
domestic waterway. It will be mainly patronized by fhe great 
commercial nations of the world. Our local canals, rivers, and 
harbors are niainly patronized by our own people and our own 
commerce. 
FREE TOLLS SOME Hun. 


If the time shall ever come—and it may—when the bulk of 
the commerce through the canal shall be for our domestic bene- 
fit, and it will be of greater advantage to us to make a free 
waterway at Panama, just as we have everywhere else, we have 
a perfect right to do it. But other nations can fairly claim to 
be included in our policy, just as we have included them in our 
policy as to treatment of our other canals and rivers and 
harbors and as they have included us in an equal policy as to 
their rivers and canals. It is a business proposition as to whether 
we want the nations of the world to contribute their share to the 
cost of construction, maintenance, and upkeep of that tremendous 
project. Our contention is that as a business proposition it ought 
to be done; that our people ought not to pay it alone; and, if 
it ought to be done, then we must compel these nations to pay, 
and if they do pay, then we ought to pay also. We have agreed 
to do so. We pursue that policy everywhere else. It is the 
only safe policy for us in our international dealings, and those 
who use the canal can very well afford to pay their share of its 
maintenance, and the expense for the blessings which they 
directly receive. That is the contention. [Applause.] 

COASTWISE TRADE, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is very strongly argued by nearly every- 
body that we have a perfect right te do as we please in our 
coastwise trade, because our coastwise trade is confined to our 
own people, and foreigners can not engage or compete in it. 
I wish to differ emphatically from that proposition: Our 
coastwise trade is not confined to our own people or our own 
traffic. I know that you gentlemen may be startled, but I 
wish you would read the laws with me which bear upon this 
most important part of this discussion. First let me turn 
to the treaty itself. Those of you who have it convenient, will 
please notice what the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
are which are now in force. I have it here—article 3, section 
1. I will read it slowly, so that you may realize how impor- 
tant this is: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality— 

That refers solely to yessels, The canal shall be open to yes- 
sels on terms of entire equality— : 

So that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
Its citizens or subjects, In respect of the charges or conditions of traffic 
or otherwise. 

The second clause relates solely to the traffic. There are two 
entirely different and distinct parts of this treaty concerning 
commerce—the first relating solely to vessels, the second re- 
lating solely to traffic. It is true that no vessel except an 
American vessel can engage in coastwise trade. But it is 
equally true that almost every foreigner, nearly every citizen 
of a foreign country, can engage in the coastwise traffic, and 
that foreign traffic can clearly engage in coastwise trade; and 
you gentlemen of the Democratic side have invited them and 
their traffic to engage in the coastwise trade. I voted against 
the proposition to encourage too much of such foreign traffic 
in our own business. I believe you are doing more than you 
ought to; but you have made it the law that they have the 
right to engage in coastwise traffic. Now, let us see the applica- 
tion of that in these different ways. 

COASTWISE TRAFFIC. 


First, a vessel has a right to bring traffic from Europe, say, 
from Hamburg or Liverpool or Havre, finally destined for San 
Francisco, land it at New York and transfer to an American 
coastwise vessel, which will take it through the canal to San 
Francisco. That traffic will go through the canal free of tolls. 
If it went directly, it would be obliged to pay toll. That is a 
discrimination against that traffic. [Applause.] 

Again, merchandise for Europe destined for the Orient can 
be transferred at New York into an American registered vessel 
clearing for San Francisco, This yessel so laden would go 
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through the canal free of tolls, and when at San Francisco could 
either transfer the goods to a vessel bound for the Orient or 
take out clearance for the Orient, without discharging such 
eargo. In either case the cargo would pass through the canal 
free of tolls. If sent directly, either in American or foreign vessel, 
it would pay toll. That seems clearly a discrimination against 
such traffic. The reverse would also be true. Freight from the 
Orient destined for New York or Europe would be transferred 
to an American registered yessel at San Francisco clearing for 
New York. It would pass the canal free of tolls. Then it 
would either transfer at New York or take new clearance 
from New York for Europe. This traffic would be free from 
tolls. Direct traffic either in American or foreign vessel would 
pay toll. This is a direct discrimination against such traffic. 

Extract from article by Russell L. Dunn, of San Francisco, 
placed in the Recorp of April 1, 1914, by Senator Works, of 
California : 


Payment of the proni Panama Canal toll imposed on foreign trade 
of our States, if it should be found constitutional, would be avoided 
in the Pacific coast traffic by maue Col at the Atlantic end of 
the canal, the port of export for Pacific Coas roducts brought 
to it in coastwise traffic and the — of import of the Pacific Coast 
States for 4 01 6 imports. Practically the foreign ships and coast- 
wise ships would interchange cargoes at Colon, both exports and im- 
ports of the foreign trade going hrough the canal in coastwise ship- 
ping and thus exempt from toll, the cost of interchanging cargoes being 
very much less than the present $1.20 per ton toll charge. 


If the trade principles ‘set forth here be made effective, the 
main result would be to injure the legitimate business of our 
people with each other, by opening the way for a dodging and 
evasion of tolls by transfer at Cristobal in the zone. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Do you not think that we should 
pass a law that would prohibit such a thing as that? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will come to that, and I will 
ask the gentleman whether he would vote for it or not. I do not 
believe one of you would vote for such a proposition. 

Again, two vessels, one American and one foreign, start 
from New York, both cleared and bound for San Francisco, both 
loaded with freight to be discharged en route. The American 
yessel, registered for foreign trade, and yet allowed to coast 
under our laws, proceeds and unloads all of its freight en 
route and arrives in San Francisco without paying any canal 
tolls. The foreign vessel does exactly the same thing, but pays 
the canal tolls. That is a discrimination against that traffic. 
The fact that such can be done under our existing law has been 
doubted, so I went to the Department of Commerce myself and 
obtained a copy of a ruling dated August 5, 1913, construing 
the law as to this very situation. I will insert the pertinent 
parts of the departmental decision in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, so that there shall not be any doubt but that my 
statement is correct, and that such. discrimination can and will 
be actually practiced if the present law be continued in force: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, August 5, 1913, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sm: Your letter of June 11 has been received, inclosing a protest 
from the California State Board of Pilot Commissioners against the 
action of your office in allowing the American barkentine Irmgard, the 
American steamer Meteor, and the American ship W. F. Babcock, under 
enrollment and license with merchandise destined to foreign ports, to 
proceed to domestic ports to finish lading outward cargo. 

The protest is transmitted by you to this office for decision under 
the act of July 5, 1884, which prescribes that the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion shall be specially charged with the decision of all questions relat- 
ing to the issue of registers, enrollments, and licenses of vessels.” 

awó statutes are in force making general provisions for the issue of 
-documents by customs officers to assert the nationality and ownership 
and authorize the trade of vessels of the United States. ‘The act of 
December 31, 1792, concerns the registering or recording of ships or 
vessels, and the act of February 18, 1793, provides for enrolling and 
licensing ships or vessels to be employed the coasting trade and 
fisheries and for regulating the same. 

These statutes were based upon and superseded the act of September 
1, 1789, for registering and clearing vessels, . the coasting 
trade, and for other purposes, The-first 15 sections of that act deter- 
mined the requirements and established the methods for registerin 
vessels. The twenty-second section prescribed the irements an 
method for enrollment and annual license of ships owned by citizens of 
the United States “ but not registered, if destined from district to dis- 
trict or to the bank or whale fisheries,” which must be complied with 
“in order to be entitled to all the priv 1 of a ship or vessel belong - 
2 5 the United States employed in the coasting trade or in the 

sheries.”” 

The twenty-third section of the act provided that the master, com- 
mander, or owner of arer ship of 20 tons or upward to be employed in 
trade between different districts in the United States and of every ves- 
sel to be employed in the bank or whale fisheries “ having a certificate 
of registry or enrollment as is herein directed" should entitled to 
“a license to trade between the different districts in the United States 
or to carry on the bank or whale fishery for one year.” Any vessel of 
20 tons or upward not having a ce cate of registry or enrollment 
and a license “ found trading” between different districts or employed 
in the bank or whale fisheries was subject to the same tonnage and fees 
as foreign ships. The original act thus enabled the vessel under reg- 
ister as well as the vessel under enrollment to engage in the coastin 
trade and the fisheries upon procuring a license. his = pig one is fol- 
lowed in the acts of 1792 and 1793, which do not restrict e vessel 


the vessel under 
trade or to the whale, cod, or 


under register to the foreign trade, although confinin 
in addition to the register, is not pre- 


enrollment and license to the 


bed N law for carrying on the coasting trade and 
or one of them—shall be denominated and deemed vessels of the 
settee * entitled to the privileges appertaining to such ships 


However, the twentieth section (sec. 4361, R. 8.) provides: 
REGISTERED VESSELS. 


“Sec, 20. When any ship or vessel of the United States, registered 
according to law, shall be employed in ano pre any one district in 
the Uni States to any other district, such ship or vessel, and the 
master or commander thereof, with the she may have on board, 
previous to her departure from the district, where she may be, and also 
upon her arrival In any other district, shall be subject (except as to 

@ payment of fees) to the same regulations, provisions, penalties, 
and forfeitures, and the like duties are imposed on like officers as is 
provided by the sixteenth and seventeenth sections of this act for ships 
or vessels licensed for saming on the coasting trade: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to extend to registered 
ships or vessels of the United States ge on board goods, wW: and 
merchandise of foreign growth or manufacture brought into the United 
States in such ship or vessel from a foreign port and on which the 
duties have not been paid or secured according to law.” 

From the inning of the Government, accordingly, Congress foresaw 


and provided for the lawful participation by a vessel under register 
in the coasting trade as well as its employment in the forei rade 
for which the document is primarily designed. 


To the same effect may 
eso is abe. apong later statutes section 5, act of February 28, 187 
5 , S.). 

On the other hand, the trade or employment in which a licensed 
vessel of the United States may lawfully engage is confined with nar- 
row limits by the terms of the license and the statutes governing its 
issue and use, “A license to do any particular thing is a permission 
or authority to do that thing.” (Gibbons v. Ogden.) Section 4 of the 
act of February 18, 1793 (R. S., 4841) prescribes “that this license 
shall not be used * * for any other employment than is herein 
specified.” The same section specifies that the license is granted for the 
vessel “to be employed in carrying on ‘ coasting trade,’ ‘ whale fishery,’ 
or ‘cod fishery,’ as the case may be.” So closely are these limits of 
employment defined that in providing forfeiture as the penalty upon 
a licensed vessel “ — 8 855 In any other trade than that for which she 
is licensed“ Congress in 1836 added “but vessels which may be 
licensed for the mackerel fishery shall not incur such forfeiture by en- 
gaging in catching cod or fish o; any other description whatever.“ The 
master of a licensed vessel (R. S., 4320) shall swear that such license 
shall not be used for any other employment than that for which it was 
specially oe 

Again, the severest penalty, forfeiture, is imposed upon the licensed 
vessel which in employment goes beyond the particular thing it is 
authorized by its license to do. 


COASTING TRADE, 


Excluding the fisheries, vessels of the United States may engage 
in three recognized forms of trade: The coasting trade, for which 
a license is prescribed but which, as shown, may also be conducted 
by vessels under register; the foreign trade for which a register in the 
case of an American vessel is required, because under penalty of for- 
fefture enrolled and licensed vessels are excluded from it; and finall 
the combined foreign and coasting trade which may be earried on simul- 
taneously by a vessel, for example, laden with cargo at an American 
port, part of which is destined for another American port and part of 
which is destined for a —.— 85 port. 

Employment simultaneously in the ie and domestic or coastin: 
trade 401 goe Groat Lakes is provided for by the act of March 2, 183 

In these regions the domestic and the foreign trade are so blended 
that the same vessel Is almost necessarily engaged in both at the same 
time and often during the same voyage. To meet this kind of trade the 
third section of that act gg A in reference to vessels engaged in navi- 
gating those waters, that ‘they shall be enrolled and licensed in such 
orm as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; which en- 
rollment and license shall authorize any such boat, sloop, or other ves- 
sel to be Hem tek os either in the abn or foreign trade, and no cer- 
tificate of registry shall be required for vessels employed on said 
frontiers: Provided, That such boat, sloop, or other vessel shall be in 
every other respect liable to the rules, regulations, and penalties now in 
force relating to registered vessels on our northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers.’ 

“Tt is the obvious policy of this act to enable a class of vessels which 
are engaged in both the foreign and the coasting trade at the same 
time to do so without the necessity of taking out both a register and an 
enrollment. For this purpose the act makes the enrollment equivalent 
to both register and enrollment. In giving to the enrollment the effect 
5 — 8 it ve ; proper! n Br pee to all the 5808 
ations, and penalties relating to registe vessels,” e Mohawk, 
3 Wall., 572, 578.) 

RECOGNIZED BY CONGRESS, 


The simultaneous employment in the foreign and coasting trades of 
one vessel on the Great Lakes has thus been recognized by Congress, 
and a specific document, the enrollment and license, was authorized 
in 1831 to cover both trades, subject to the qualification that the 
vessel so documented “shall be in every other respect Hable to the 
— and penalties relating to registered and licensed vessels.” 

hile the like simultaneous prosecution of the foreign and domestic 
or coasting trade on the seaboard has been a kind of commerce long 
antedating such trade on the Lakes, Congress has not in terms, other 
than those mentioned, given to one document on the seaboard the 
register or the enrollment and license authority to cover both trades 
except in the act of May 27, 1848, which prescribes the register. That 
act (sec. 3126. R. S.) “allows the steam packets between New York 
and New Orleans to stop at Habana to take in passengers, mails, etc., 
provided that no merchandise be landed or taken in.” (Cong. Globe, 
Apr. 18, 1848.) Its main purpose is to provide for the issue to the 
ship of certified manifests at the American port of departure, to be 
presented at the American port of final destination, and thus simplify 
revenue requirements otherwise imposed in view of the ig at Habana 
to take on or discharge passengers. Soon after enactment it was avail- 
able to meet the situation arising from the rush of 5 hunters to 
California, when steamers from the Atlantic to the Pacific and vice 
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versa under register stopped -at Colon . and Panama. 
The act, of course, is general in terms, and is applicable to later de- 
velopments of trade, as the coasting trade between Pacific coast ports 
and Alaska when vessels touch at intermediate Canadian ports. 

“The ‘coasting trade’ is a term well understood, The law had de- 
fined it, and all know its meaning bee The act describes with 
18 minuteness the various operations of a vessel engaged In it.“ 

Gibbons v. n, 9 Wheaton, 214.) It first appears in our r 
tion in the d act of the First Congress, approved July 20, 1789, 
which in section 2 provides that no ship or vessel built within the 
United States and belonging to a citizen or citizens thereof shall, 
whilst employed in the coasting trade or in the fisheries, pay tonnage— 
6 cents per ton—more than once in any year, Section 3 provides that 
every ship or vessel employed in the transportation of 152 of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the United States coastwise within the said 
States, except such ship or vessel be built within the said States and 
belong to a citizen or citizens thereof, shall on each entry pay 50 

1 
0 


use of the term “e g trade to vessel 
consistently followed, so far as I recall, throughout the statutes, 
coasting trade is excepted in terms from the operation of most of our 
treaties with foreizn nations, 

There is no specifie prohibition in the statutes 
sel engaging in the coas trade, and none is nee 
the cousting trade of the United States is a privilege, if not bestowed, 
at least regulated by act of Congress, and the possession of the rivi- 
lege is evidenced by the license or, as indicated, the American register. 

ose vessels which seek to share in that trade without this evidence 
are unlawfully employed and have always been subject to penalties, 

TOLLS EVADED, 


You realize from this situation, that the law now on the 
books will be evaded and that the provision granting free 
tolls in the coastwise trade will be misused by unscrupulous 
men to avoid payment to the Treasury of what is justly due, 
and which this Congress and the country believe should be 
justly paid. It will practically be the means of dodging canal 
dues on foreign traffic from Europe to the Pacific States and 
the Orient, and from the Orient to the Atlantic States and 
Europe. It would also encourage evasions at Colon and Pan- 
ama under the guise of being coastwise trade. The looseness 
of our existing laws enables such dodging of tolls against the 
canal treasury and, at the same time, a palpable discrimina- 
tion against competing traffic which attempts to be honest with 
our Government and pay its tolls, as its fair share of the ex- 
pense of the great canal, 

DISCRIMINATION IN PRODUCTS. 


Again, the Pacific coast is a great consuming portion of our 
country. It is rapidly building up in every line of activ- 
ity, and they require a large volume of products for construc- 
tion, iron and steel and other like material. You gentlemen 
on the other side passed what you called a competitive tariff, 
encouraging foreigners to compete in our markets in this very 
kind of material. I presume you intended that in places like 
that, there should be real competition between the goods of this 
country and the corresponding competitive goods from Europe. 
The iron and steel which would go to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles or Seattle or Portland or Tacoma from our country 
would not pay tolls; that which could go directly from England, 
Germany, Belgium, and France would pay tolls, That is a dis- 
crimination against that foreign traffic, and nobody can deny it. 

Lumber and fish are produced on our North Pacific coast, 
and similar products are produced just across the line in Can- 
ada. Eastern markets. will greedily take all which can be sent 
there, These products from our country would reach the east- 
ern markets through the canal free of tolls, their competing 
products, across the line from Canada, would reach the same 
markets paying tolls; that is discrimination against that traffic. 
Yet, again, Hawaii produces a large amount of raw cane sugar, 
which must be refined in the great refineries at New York or 
Philadelphia. This sugar would reach the refiners free from 
tolls, while the competing raw sugar from Mexico, Central 
American States, and Peru would reach the same refiners after 
paying tolls through the canal. This is clear discrimination 
against that traffic. Numerous similar instances can be brought 
to mind, showing clearly that free tolis for our coastwise trade 
through the canal, would only be the means of evasion and dis- 
erimination in favor of the large producers and shippers on our 
side, ns against the small producers outside who may happen 
to compete. This discrimination is expressly forbidden by the 


st a foreign ves- 
Employment in 


terms of the Panama Canal act. These foreign goods, traffic, | 
If 


and citizens ean clearly engage in our cbastwise trade. 
they happen to use an American vessel, they pass the canal 
free from tolls; if they use other vessels, they pay tolls: When 
this is once clearly understood, no longer can the argument be 
made that the coastwise trade is confined under the existing 
law to our own people. It is not. Only a part of the trade and 


| right to call on other nations to make u 


traffic from one port to another in the United States is confined 
to American. The vast majority of coastwise business is open 
to foreigners exactly as it is to our own people. This vast busi- 
ness is prohibited being treated by us with any discrimination 
under the treaty. 


EXCLUSIVA COASTWISE TRADE, 

My friend from Minnesota [Mr. Saar] asks if we can pass 
a law which will confine our coastwise trade entirely to our 
own vessels, and England intimated that in one of its notes; 
and I can readily perceive why England would like to have that 
done. There is no doubt that we can do it in sucha way. The 
present law proyides that documented and enrolled vessels shall 
engage exclusively in the coastwise trade. Of course, registered 
yessels for foreign trade can also do that. But documented and 
enrolled vessels must engage in coastwise trade exclusively and 
do nothing else. If they engage in any foreign trade at all, even 
taking on a box of cigars en route, both the vessel and cargo are 
subject to forfeiture. I haye no doubt my friend had such a 


condition in mind. That is the law to-day and has been since 


1788. But let us see how it would work, and if the gentleman 
would yote for it as applied to the Panama Canal. If we pro- 
vided that such a vessel should then start from San Francisco 
and not be allowed to touch at any place en route, at any 
Mexican, Central, or South American port, and on such con- 
dition only get through the canal free of tolls, we would run 
directly into this surprising and unfortunate situation. When 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce examined 
this matter, we found that the profit of free tolls on that kind 
of yessels would exceed the profit which there would be on stop- 
ping en route at the little ports in Mexico and Central America; 
so that if we confined the free tolls to that kind of vessels—the 
documented and enrolled, engaged exclusively in coastwise trade— 
such vessels would not stop en route but would proceed straight 
through. The result would be that all coastwise vessels would 
not stop en route, while the registered vessels would not find 
sufficient profit to enter that small business, so we would thus 
abandon that entire commerce on the western coast between 
Mexico, Central America, and the United States. In other 
words, free tolls to exclusively coastwise vessels, would mean 
that we would give subsidies to coastwise vessels for the sake 
of abandoning the commerce between the United States and the 
nations to the south of us along the western const. We decided 
that would not be good policy and so rejected the word “ ex- 
See and I think eyery one of you will agree with our 
view. 
USD OF CANAL. 


Now, it is argued, and strongly, that because we have spent 
$400,000,000 in the construction of this canal and must. defend 
and maintain it, that it is ours and we ought to have the right 
to do with it as we please, and prefer and discriminate in favor 
of our own people, Consider what that argument really means, 
We went upon that great world highway between the oceans, 
knowing well the rights and interests of all nations in it. We 
knew and loudly claimed for many years that this was a great 
international highway, and that we should insist upon our rights 
of equal treatment in its use. We said so for 50 years before we 
undertook its construction. When we actually undertook the 
construction of that highway, we entered into an engagement 
with the nation which owned the land over which it passed, and 
promised that it should continue to be a highway for equal use 
of all nations. We said so in pledges to the world; we said so in 
express terms to the nation which granted us the land for the 
highway. In the very instrument of grant, the treaty with 
Panama, by which the Canal Zone was ceded to us for use as a 
canal, among other things two were especially required by 
Panama, one that her own public vessels should use the canal 
free from tolls, and, second, that all vessels of all nations should 
be equally treated, and that there should be no discrimination 
to or for any traffic of any nation. These are express condi- 


tions of the grant by which we acquired the Canal Zone. 


Senator Davis, in his great report, well said that— 


Our Goyernment or our people will furnish the money to build the 
canal presents the single question whether it is profitable to do so, 
If the canal, as property, is worth more than its cost we are not called 
on to divide the profits with other nations, If it is worth less and we 
are compelled by national necessities to build the eanal, we have no 

1877 loss to us. In any view 
it is a venture that we will enter upon if it is to our interest, and if 
it is otherwise we will withdraw from its further consideration, 


‘The American people are an honest people; they are a true 
people; they are not shifty; they mean to keep the faith. When 
we commenced that great undertaking we knew what we were 


‘about to do. We went into it with our eyes wide open, and 


agreed with the world, and especially our neighbors, as to our 


intention; and now that it is fmished, do the American people 


mean to say that because we want it, because we are big and it 
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is big, we will do as we please regardless of the promises in the 
past? [Applause.] 
SOVEREIGNTY OF ZONE. 


There is one argument made by my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWoop] yesterday which deserves some consideration. 
He took to task the report of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which contained a statement as to the lim- 
ited sovereignty of the Canal Zone. He maintained that we 
haye the absolute right of ownership and of sovereignty, while 
the committee report maintains that we have only the right of 
a limited and qualified sovereignty. The very language, as he 
read it, would indicate that the committee was right and that 
he was wrong. I will use the language of another here: 


The suggestion has been made that we are relieved from the obliga- 
tions of our treaties with Great Britain because the Canal Zone is our 
territory. It is said that, because it has become ours, we are entitled 
to build the canal on our own territory and do what we please with it. 
Nothing can be further from the fact. It is not our territory, except in 
trust. Article 2 of the treaty with Panama K 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of a zone of land and land under water 
for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of said canal ”— 

And for no other purpose— 

“of the width of 10 miles extending to the distance of 5 miles on each 
side of the center line of the route of the canal to be constructed. 
+ * . > * . * 


The Republic of Panama further grants to the United States in per- 
petuity the use, occupation, and control of any other lands and waters 
outside of the zone above described which may be necessary and con- 
venient for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
protection of the said canal or of any auxiliary canals or other works 
necessary and convenient for the construction, tenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the said enterprise.” 

Article 3 provides: 

“The e of Panama grants to the United States all the Be ig 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned and. descr in 
article 2 of this agreement ”—from which I have just read“ and 
within the limits of all ppg lands and waters mentioned and 
described in said article 2 which the United States would possess and 
exercise if it were the sovereign of the territory within which said 
lands and waters are located to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
n of Panama of any such sovereign rights, powers, or 
authority.” 

Article 5 provides: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity 
a monopoly for the construction, maintenance, and operation of any 
system of communication by means of canal or railroad across its ter- 

tory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean.” 

I now read from article 18: 


“The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in P and shall be opened upon the terms provided for b 
section 1 of article 8 of, and in conformity with all the 1 tra gy 0 
the TaT entered into by the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901.” 


the treaty with Great Britain by reason of the title that we have 
obtained to the Canal Zone, we have taken that title impressed with a 
solemn trust. We have taken it for no purpose except the construction 
and maintenance of a canal in accordance with all the stipulations of 
our treaty with Great Britain. We can not be false to those stipula- 
tions without adding to the breach of contract a breach of the trust 
whieh we baye assumed, according to our own declarations, for the 
benefit of mankind as the mandatory of civilization. 


The gentleman from Alabama read one provision of the 
treaty, but not with that interpretation. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman means the Panama treaty; 
he did not say so to the House. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; these are articles from 
the Panama treaty. I am glad that the gentleman made it 
clear. These sections are the very basis of our grant and 
right to the zone itself, and clearly show that we have only a 
right of limited and qualified sovereignty, in trust only for a 
specific purpose. We took and hold the land in trust for the 
specific purpose stated in the deed of trust, the treaty with 
Panama. We haye no rights outside of it. Again, the plain 
terms of our own statutes of June 28, 1902, and April 28, 1904, 
relative to acquiring the zone, provided only for “ possession 
and control,“ and not for the absolute title. 

Let me call to your attention some plain facts, so that you 
can see yourselyes how entirely wrong he was. Suppose we 
should abandon the canal, to whom would the zone belong? 
To Panama, of course. No one could pretend to the contrary. 
If we shall lease the canal, or transfer the canal to anybody 
else, we should get the consent of Panama, because, as ex- 
President Taft well stated, it had a shadow of sovereignty. 
If we wish to use it for any governmental purpose not con- 
nected with the canal, for instance, to establish a penal colony 
or a leper colony on jt, we would be obliged to have the consent 
of Panama for that purpose if we wish to treat our neighboring 
nations fairly, as we demand they shall treat us. Now, how 
idle it is and what nonsense it is for gentlemen of the stand- 
ing of the gentleman from Alabama, to state that we have 
absolute sovereignty over that zone. The Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was right. [Applause.] 
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Mr. President, far from our being relieved of the obligations of 
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VESSELS OF WAR, 


Many good citizens and some very able men, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, insist that vessels of commerce and vessels 
of war of the United States are on equal terms under these. 
treaties in the use of the canal, and that if we include one class 
necessarily we include the other, and if one class be excluded 
necessarily we exclude the other. The gentleman from Mis-. 
Sissippi and the gentleman from Alabama both made such con- 
tention. My judgment is clearly to the contrary. 

If the gentlemen would read the history of these treaties 
and the negotiations concerning them, they would no longer, 
make that statement. Secretary Hay, in his memorandum te 
the Senate when the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty was for- 
warded, made this statement (S. Doc. No. 746, 61st Cong., 3d 
sess.). I will read it to you: 


Third, The next important change from the former treaty consists 
in the omission of the words “in time of war as in time of peace” 
oee clause 1 of article 3. No longer insisting upon the language of the 

vis amendment, which had in terms reserved to the United States 
express permission to disregard the rules of neutrality prescribed when 
necessary to secure its own defense, which the Senate had apparently 
deemed necessary because of the provision in rule 1, that the canal 
should be free and open “in time of war as in time of peace” to the 
vessels of all nations, it was considered that the omission of the 
words “in time of war as in time of peace” would dispense with the 
necessity of the amendment referred to, and that war between the con- 
1 parties, or between the United States and any other power, 
would have the ordinary effect of war upon treaties when not specially 
otherwise provided, and would remit both parties to their original and 
natural right of self-defense and give to the United States the clear 
right to close the canal against the other belligerent, and to protect 
it and defend itself by whatever means might be necessary. 

Fourth. In conf ty with the Senate’s emphatic rejection of article 


3 of the former treaty, which provided that the high contracting parties- 
toould, immediately upon the exchange of ratifications, bring it to the 
notice of other powers and invite them to adhere to it, no such provision 


was inserted in the drajt of the new treaty. 

It was believed that the declaration that the canal should be free 
and open to all nations on terms of entire equality (now that Great 
Britain was relieved of all responsibility and obligation to enforce and 
defend its neutrality) would practically meet the force of the objec- 
tion which had been made by Lord Lansdowne to the Senate's excision 
of the article inviting the other powers to come in, viz, that Great 
Britain was placed thereby in a worse position than other nations in 
case of war with the United States. 

Fifth. The next change from the former treaty is the omission of the 
provision in clause 7 of article 3, which prohibited the fortification of 
the canal, and the transfer to clause 2 of the remaining provision o 
clause 7, that the United States shall be at liberty to maintain suc: 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder. 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
a the United States alone. When constructed, it to be exclusivel 

e property of the United States and is to be managed, controlled, 
and defended by it. Under these circumstances, and considering that 
now by the new treaty Great Britain is relieved of all the responsibility 
and burden of maintaining its neutrality and security, it was thought 
entirely fair to omit the prohibition that “no fortification shall be 
erected commanding the canal or the waters adjacent.” 

Sixth. It will be observed that, although the words “in time of war 
as in time of peace” had been omitted from clause 1 of article 3 upon 
the theory that the omission of these words would dispense with the 
necessity of the Davis amendment, and that war between the United 
States and any other power would have the ordinary effect of war upon 
treaties and remit both jes to their natural right of self-defense— 
the same words are retained in the sixth clause of article 3; which pro- 
vides that the plant, establishment, buildings, and all works necessary 
to the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed part of it for the purposes of this treaty, and “in time of war 
as in time of peace“ shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or 
1 ury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 

ess. 

It was considered that such specific provision was In the general 
interest of commerce and of civilization, and that all nations would 
regard such a work as sacred under all circumstances. 


He writes in another section, that war between the United 
States and any treaty power would have the ordinary effect of 
war upon treaties to remit both parties to their natural rights 
in self-defense. That is stated repeatedly. Secretary Knox 
stated exactly the same in his note of January 17, 1913, to the 
American embassy at London, as follows: 


It is not believed, however, that in the objection now under consid- 
eration Great Britain intends to 8 the right of the United States 
to exempt from the payment of tolls its vessels of war and other ves- 
sels engaged in the service of this Government. Great Britain does not 
challenge the right of the United States to protect the canal. United 
States vessels of war and those employed in Government service are a 
part of our protective system. By the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we as- 
sume the sole responsibility for its neutralization. It is inconceivable 
that this Government should be required to pay canal tolls for the 
vessels used for 8 the canal, which we alone must protect. 
The movement of United States vessels in executing governmental 
policies of protection are not susceptible of explanation or differentia- 
tion. The Eulted States could not called upon to explain what rela- 
tion the movement of a particular vessel through the canal has to its 
protection. The British objection, therefore, is understood as haying 
no relation to the use of the canal by vessels in the service of the 
United States Government: 


Our Secretaries of State have laid that down repeatedly, and. 
Great Britain has admitted our contention in every note that 


1914. 
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has passed between us. From the note of Sir Edward Grey, 
dated November 14, 1912, to Secretary Knox: 


I notice that in the course of the debate in the Senate on the Pan- 
ama Canal bill the argument was used sy one of the speakers that 
the third, fourth, and fifth rules embodied in article 3 of the treaty 
show that the words “all nations” can not include the United States, 
because if the United States were at war it is impossible to believe 
that it could be intended to be debarred by the treaty from using its 
own territory for revictualing its warships or landing troops. 

The same point may strike others who read nothing but the text of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty itself, and I think it is therefore worth 
while that I should briefly show that this argument is not well founded. 

7 treaty of 1901 aimed at carrying out the prin- 
ciple of the neutralization of the Panama Canal by subjecting it to 
the same régime as the Suez Canal. Rules 3, 4, and 5 of article 3 of 
the treaty are taken almost textually from articles 4, 5, and 6 of the 
Suez Canal convention of 1888. At the date of the signature of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty the territory on which the Isthmian Canal was 
to be constructed did not belong to the United States; 9 
there was no need to insert in the draft treaty provisions correspond- 
ing to those in articles 10 and 13 of the Suez Canal convention, which 
preserve the sovereign rights of Turkey and of Egypt, and stipulate 
that articles 4 and 5 shall not affect- the right of Turkey, as the local 
sovereign, and of Egypt. within the measure of her autonomy, to take 
such measures as may be necessary for securing the defense of t 
and the maintenance of public order, and, in the case of Turkey, the 
defense of her ions on the Red Sea. š 

Now that the United States has become the practical sovereign of 
the canal, His MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT DO NOT QUESTION ITS TITLE TO 
EXERCISE BELLIGERENT RIGHTS FOR ITS PROTECTION, 

For these reasons His Majesty's Government maintain that the words 
“all nations“ in rule 1 of article 8 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in- 
clude the United States, and that in consequence British vessels 97 — 
the canal are entitled to equal treatment with those of the Unit 
States, and that the same tolls are chargeable on each. 


Ambassador Bryce, in his final note to Secretary Knox, of 
February 27, 1918, took no issue with the declaration of Secre- 
tary Knox as to the rights of the United States in the use of 
its public and war vessels, and so impliedly admitted the full 
contention in this respect of Secretary Knox. 

There are only two nations which have contract rights as to 
the canal—Great Britain and Panama—and both have yielded to 
this contention, so that in time of war we have just the same 
rights which we have over every inch of the territory of the 
United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I notice a quotation from the Hay memo- 
randum expressing that in time of war the United States would 
revert to the original right of self-defense. Does not the memo- 
randum of Lord Lansdowne in 1901 express the contrary view? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; I think the gentleman is 
mistaken. I will place in the Recorp what I conceive to be 
Lord Lansdowne’s contention. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would rather that the gentleman would put 
in what Lord Lansdowne actually said, 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I shall put in the 
Recorp exactly what he said, and I trust the gentleman will 
follow it and see that I do it correctly. 

I here insert the pertinent statements in the note of Lord 
Lansdowne, the British foreign minister, in his note of August 
8, 1901, to Secretary Hay relative to the second Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, the one we are now discussing. This is the most author- 
itative expression of the British foreign office, at the time the 
present treaty was under discussion and ratification : 


(2) The reservation to the United States of the right to take any 
measures which it might find necessary to secure by its own forces 
the defense of the United States appeared to His Majesty's Government 
to involve a distinct departure from the principle of neutralization 
which until then had found acceptance with both Governments, and 
which both were, under the convention of 1900, bound to uphold, 
Moreover, if the amendment were added, the obligation to respect 
the neutrality of the canal in all circumstances would, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, remain in force; the obligation of the 
United States, on the other hand, would be essentially modified. The 
result would be a one-sided arrangement, under which Great Britain 
would be debarred from any warlike action in or around the canal, 
while the United States would be able to resort to such action even in 
time of peace to whatever extent they might deem necessary to secure 
their own ance 

(3) The omission of the article inviting the adherence of other 
powers placed this country in a tion of marked disadvantage com- 
pared with other powers; while the United States would haye a treaty 
right to interfere with the canal in time of war, or apprehend in war, 
and while other powers could with a clear conscience dis rd any 
of the restrictions im by the convention of 1900, Great Britain 
alone would be absolutely precluded from resorting to any such action 
or from taking measures to secure her interests in and near the canal. 

For these reasons His Majesty’s Government preferred, as matters 
stood, to retain unmodified the n of the Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention. They had, however, throughout the 8 given evi- 
dence of their earnest desire to meet the views of the United States, 
and would sincerely regret a failure to come to an amicable understand- 
ing 10 regard to this important subject. 

. In form the new ft differs from the convention of 1900, under 
which the high contracting parties, after agreeing that the canal might 
be constructed by the United States, undertook to adopt certain rules 
as the basis upon which the canal was to be neutralized. In the new 
draft the United States intimate their readiness “ to adopt" somewhat 
similar rules as the basis of the neutralization of the canal. It would 
2 to follow that the whole responsibility for upholding these 
rules, and thereby maintaining the neutrality of the canal, would 


henceforward be assumed by the Government of the United States. 
The change of form is an important one; but in view of the fact that 
the whole cost of the construction of the canal is to be borne by that 
Government, which is also to be charged with such measures as ma 
be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder, His Maj- 
8 be Government are not likely to object to it. 


The various points connected with the defense of the canal may 
conveniently be considered together. In the present draft the Senate 
amendment has been dropped, which left the United States at liberty 
to appiy such measures as might be found “necessary to take for 
securing by its own forces the defense of the United States.” On the 
other hand, the words “in time of war as in time of peace” are 
omitted from rule 1, and there is no stipulation, as originally in rule 7, 
prohibiting the erection of fortifications commanding the canal or the 
waters adjacent. 

I do not fail to observe the important difference between the ques- 
tion as now presented to us and the position which was created by the 
1 pee a di Pae Banate: 150 4 biguity. of in. 

n m spate n ou e dangerous am of an in- 
strument ot Pahich one clause permitted the adoption of defensive 
measures while another prohibited the erection of fortifications. It 
is most important that no doubt should exist as to the intention of 
the contracting parties. 

“As to this, I understand that by the omission of all reference 
to the matter of defense the United States Government desires 
to reserve the power of taking measures to protect the canal at 
any time when the United States may be at war from destruc- 
tion or damage at the hands of an enemy or enemies. On the 
other hand, I conclude that, with the above exception, there is 
no intention to derogate from the principles of neutrality laid 
down by the rules. As to the first of these propositions, I am 
not prepared to deny that contingencies may arise when, not 
only from a national point of view but on behalf of the commer- 
cial interests of the whole world, it might be of supreme impor- 
tance to the United States that they should be free to adopt 
measures for the defense of the canal at a moment when they 
were themselyes engaged in hostilities. 

It is also to be borne in mind that, owing to the omission of the 
words under which this coun became jointly bound to defend the 
neutrality of the canal, and the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. the obligations of Great Britain would be materially diminished. 

This is a most important consideration. In my dispatch of the 
22d February I dwelt upon the strong objection entertained by His 
Majesty's Government to any agreement under which, while the 
United States would have a treaty right to interfere with the canal 
in time of war or apprehended war, Great Britain alone, in spite of 
her vast possessions on the American Continent and the extent of her 
interests in the East, would be absolutely precluded from resorting’ 
to any such action or from taking measures to secure her interests 
in and near the canal. 

“The same exceptions could not be taken to an arrangement 
under which, supposing that the United States, as the power 
owning the canal and responsible for the maintenance of its 


| neutrality, should find it necessary to interfere temporarily with 


its free use by the shipping of another power, that power would 

thereupon at once and ipso facto become liberated from the ne- 

cessity of observing the rules laid down in the new treaty.” 
POLICE POWERS. 


As to police powers in time of peace, the treaty itself covers 
that; that the United States shall police the canal, and to do 
that satisfactorily our Government shall use its ships in any 
way it may deem necessary. Secretary Knox stated that clearly, 
and forcibly. That most eminent authority, Senator Davis, in 
his report stated that to accomplish that, it might be necessary 
to have naval stations scattered as far as Manila on one side 
and through the West Indies on the other. Admiral Dewey 
stated his views, which were included in that report, to the 
same effect as Senator Davis. Indeed, it is probable that the 
views of Senator Davis were taken from those of Admiral 
Dewey. 

I have a letter also from Admiral Chester, of our Navy, one 
of the most eminent authorities on international law in the Navy 
and in this country, and he makes exactly that same state- 
ment—that under section 2 of article 3 we have a right to pass 
our war vessels any way we please in time of peace, for the 
purpose of both defending and policing, so that no question can 
be raised either in time of war or in time of peace, but that 
we can do as we please in the passage of our warships without 
any possible toll. 

1736 K STREET NW., 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1914. 


My Dear Sin: I take pleasure in answering at once the inquiries con- 
tained in your letter of yesterday as best I can in the short time per- 
mitted for a reply. 5 

In my opinion section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
would clearly call for the payment of tolls on the war vessels of the 
United States in order to place them “on terms of entire equality” 
with the war vessels of all other nations if there were no other part of 
the treaty relating to this matter. Section 2 of the same article, how- 
ever, provides that the United States shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it 
against lawlessness and disorder.” This includes “the waters adjacent 
to the canal within 3 marine miles of either end.” By this clause of the 
treaty the United States is given a clear hand in using her military. 
forces for the purpose of defending the canal as she may choose, with- 
out the payment of tolls or complying with other “ rules ” laid down for 
the governance of vessels passing through the canal. 
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How far this t of exemption from the tolls the 
war vessels of the United States may be extended is debatable, but I 
think it rightly includes all the vessels of the Navy that may use the 


canal, for it is the custom of all navies, upon mee 
the high seas to prepare for defense whether 
time. It is, moreover, a principle of naval strategy 

offensive defense -is the best defensive policy to pursue, and this 
would naturally include any portion of the broad oceans in the field of 


defensive o tion. Perhaps a paragraph I have just written for an 
article on the Monroe may this broad: view of the case, 
and I quote it as follows: 


“Aside from the fact, that ‘ n * compels us to take cog: 
nizance of political affairs in countries contiguous to our own, we have 
assumed a responsibility, in behalf of the whole world, in connection 
with the countries bordering the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico 
which makes. our control of these waters imperative. In the treaties 
recently negotiated between this country and Great Britain and the 
one with Panama the United States agrees, not only that the American 

canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations,’ but guarantees at the same that ‘the canal shall 
never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it The United States, however, 
shall be at liberty to maintain such military police along the canal as 
may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder.’ It is 
a fact that these stipulations can not be maintained without naval con- 
trol of the seas to the south of the United States. It is neeessary, there- 
fore, that this water ce co! as a part of ‘the greater 
Panama Canai Zone,’ aud as far as its protection is concerned, the naval 
policy o the United States can be the only guide to perfect peace within 


The predominant British interests in the Suez Canal are protected, 
not by fortifications and a police force on the line of the canal but by 
fortifications at Gibraltar and the island of Perim at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, together with a fleet that may be mobilized in any part of the 
broad oceans. 

The United States may similarly be called upon to protect the Panama 
Canal in any part of the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans or in any water 
to the canal. For these reasons, I think the United States has a clear 
right under the treaties LP aay her war vessels through the Panama 
Canal at all times without 


formality. 
any pathy. if he does not do it and is not therefore a violation of the 
treaty. If I am not mistaken, this matter is referred to in the protest 
made by the British Government against the exemption of to for 
eoastwise vessels. is communication states, in effect, that technically 
the United States might be considered as bound to pay tolls for her 
war vessels, yet her doing so would make no difference in the general 
result, and therefore there can be no objection on the part of anyone 
to the American Government's exemption from the p ent. of tolls 
on her warships. I rept that I bave no copy of the British protest to 
refer to for more precise data. 

There would be a discrimination against foreign vessels if American 
‘vessels of commerce” were exempted from the payment of canal tolls, 
however, because by their ised Ig ae of such tolls the owner's total 
receipts are so much less, and he must charge his ag Gas Mister 
more for the service rendered them to make a paying ess of his 
venture, which is a discrimination in the meaning of the treaties. 

I wish that I had more time to study the questions you have asked 
me, but trust this will answer your purpose for the time being, and 
that you will call upon me again at any time that I can serve the 
cause of honest dealing with our neighbors, 

Very truly, yours, 


` Hon. F. C. Stevens, M C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? - 
yi OTHER PUBLIC VESSELS, 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, Let me finish. And as to the 
other Government vessels, the treaty does not cover them. It 
covers only vessels of war and commerce, and, of course, as to 
other Government vessels which are not included within such 
terms—as.revenue cutters, light vessels, supply vessels, Alaska 
railroad vessels, and so forth—the United States can do as 
it pleases. I can not see how that can be fairly disputed. F 
now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I understand the 
purpose of the Davis amendment was to make sure of the right 
of the United States to take care of itself in the event of war? 

Mr, STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan, What is there in this new treaty, 
or what is there left out of the new treaty, which does away 
with the necessity for the Dayis amendment? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I read what Secretary Hay 
said about that in this very language. On page 30 of this last 
compilation, Document No. 456, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, he said ; 
we no longer Insist upon the language of the Davis amendment, which 
had in terms reserved to the United States express provision to disre- 
gard the rules of neutrality prescribed when necessary to secure. its 
own defense, Which the Senate has apparently deemed necessary because 
of the provision in rule 1 that the canal’ should be free and open in 
time of war as in time of peace to the vessels of all nations. It was 
considered that the omission of the words “in time of war as in time 
of peace” would di with the necessity of the amendment referred 
to, and that war between the contracting parties or between the United 
States or any other power would have the ordinary effect upon all 
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treaties when not ificall, 
parties to their 8 — 


It is the general rule of international law which applies, and 
that everybody accedes to, which protects the United States in 
that emergency referred to by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


otherwise panaon and would remit both 
natural right of self-defense, 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Is not that the very reason that the Senate 
defeated the Davis amendment, because the Davis amendment 
was not necessary, and is it not untrue that they defeated. that 
amendment because they wanted to show any consideration for 
the contention of Great Britain, as the gentleman stated when 
he first started to speak? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, as usual the gen- 
tleman is entirely wrong in. his statements. The Davis amend- 
ment was not defeated. The Davis amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 65 to 17, and here is the record: 

NEUTRALIZATION AND EQUALITY. 


Mr.. Speaker, I do not wish to take up too much time, so I 
will hasten. It is stated that the treaty shail preserve the 
doctrine of neutralization. Neutralization implies agreement. 
There can be no neutralization unless there be an agreement on 
the part of the nations affected that there shall be neutraliza- 
tion, and every agreement of neutralization since the history of 
man, necessarily has been based on the fact that the nations 
agreeing sliall have fair treatment as between each other. This 
fair treatment is based necessarily on commercial freedom and 
equality of opportunity without any discrimination for or 
against anyone. Neutralization implies equality as to com- 
mercial treatment, or there can not be neutralization. So the 
very basis of neutralization. must be that there shall be equality 
of treatment of merehant vessels in the use of the canal. 

Mr. AVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. AVIS. I notice that in the treaty with Panama in 
article 19- it is provided that Panama shall baye the right to 
transport through the canal all her vessels without charges 
whatever. I would like to ask the gentleman how he recon- 
ciles that language in that treaty which was made in 1903 with 
us construction of section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote 

aty? . 

Mr. STEVENS: of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad 
the gentleman called my attention to that. The situation. was 
this: When the treaty of 1901 was made—the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty—we had not acquired any land at all for the purpose of 
canal construction. It was practically intended it should oper- 
ate as to Nicaragua, but it neyer did operate, because Congress 
instead located the canal at Panama.. It was a floating agree- 
ment in the air, ready to light upon, any suitable land we could 
secure for that purpose. It did not locate until we made the 
treaty with Panama. When we made the treaty with Panama 
that Government, as it had a right to do, exacted, first of all, 
the condition which the gentleman has stated, that it should 
pass its public vessels free of tolls and all commerce on equal 
terms in the use of the canal with us. After we had made 
that treaty with Panama, providing for free passage of its, pub- 
lie vessels and equality for the others, then the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty applied, so that whatever rights we obtained from 
Panama, were the basis upon which the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
applied, and the equality provided in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was necessarily based on what was actually acquired by the 
Panama treaty. Its reservation deducted that much. The 
legal effect clearly is that the rights of Panama were not 
granted to it by us in their treaty, but were expressly reserved 
by Panama from us as a condition of making the treaty. Panama 
granted our canal rights, except that it saved for itself the right 
to pass its public vessels free of toll and all merchant vessels 
on an equality. That is the logical and safe and sound doctrine 
in all such matters. 

COLOMBIA.. 

More than that, in this connection, we made a subsequent 
treaty with Colombia concerning the Canal Zone, in which 
occurred exactly that same provision, that Colombian public 
vessels should have free passage and merchant yessels should 
have the right of equal treatment. It was based on a con- 
tention that Colombia might have a shadow of a title to 
the land which it could reserve and in which it could claim 
some right. But I understand that as to the latter treaty, 
the records of our State Department show that in order 
to be absolutely sure that we had not violated the provi- 
sions of the Hay-Pauncefote and Panama treaties we obtained, 
in express terms, the waiver of Great Britain of any objec- 
tion to the Hay-Herran treaty with Colombia, so that the gen- 
tleman has called attention to facts which vitally strengthen 
what we haye been contending, that in the handling of these 
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matters we always haye observed the equality between all 
nations in the rights of commerce under these treaties. But 
that as to the public vessels of Panama, Colombia, and the 
United States there are rules, clearly understood and applica- 
ble, which could pass free of tolls the vessels of these soy- 
ereigns on public business. Of course the same rights would 
apply to the nations described in section 6 of the act of 1902. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. In the British note they claim we 
do not have the right to pass the Panama ships through with- 
out the payment of tolls. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That makes no difference. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Then the gentleman does not agree 
with Great Britain upon all her contentions? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; not at all. I believe in 
the American doctrine, both as to war and merchant vessels, 
which has been in force in this country for more than 120 
years. It does not make any difference where it is applicable; 
it is sound and safe, and protects both our prosperity and our 
honor. I have not changed overnight. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr, STEVENS of Minnesota. I do, but I realize my time is 
passing. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I want to see whether I am always wrong 
or not. Was not there an amendment offered in the Senate, 
called the Bard amendment, that expressly exempted coastwise ves- 
sels, and was it not voted down because under the treaty Senator 
Davis, in his opinion, said that commerce would be exempted? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. In the first place, Senator 
Davis had been dead about a year and a half. [Laughter.] 

1 LAFFERTY. But did not he make the statement origi- 
nally? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will answer the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair admonishes Members that it is 
against the rules to sit in their seats and inject remarks into 
another gentleman's speech. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
in all fairness. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The question I desire to ask the gentleman, 
if he will permit, is if Senator Davis’s position was not on record 
in his report, even if he had been dead a year and a half, and that 
was referred to where he said coastwise vessels should be exempt? 
Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I have already said, and I 
again promise, that I will put everything Senator Davis said 
bearing on the question in the Record so the gentleman can see 
for himself. Just the contrary to the gentleman’s understand- 
ing is true. : 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Will the gentleman admit that 
in this treaty 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Which treaty? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. This Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
that the United States would have the right of exempting its 
ships from tolls? Will the gentleman admit that much? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I said at the start we have the 
right to do what we please except where we bound ourselves 
otherwise. Of course the gentleman understands that I have 
already said that I am not trying to discuss the treaty. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. That being so, when the treaty 
says “all nations governed by these rules and general treaties,” 
then it means that the United States is also governed by these 
rules. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Then will the gentleman an- 
swer this question? If the United States is governed by these 
rules and these rules say: 


Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores 
in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary— 


And so forth. 


No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal— = 


And so forth. 

Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer 
than 24 hours at any one e, except in case of distress— 

And so forth. 8 

That that applies, then, to the United States, I ask if the 
United States is governed by these rules? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. It does except in time of war, 
and then the treaty ceases. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Could there be a belligerent in 
time of peace? : 


I will answer the gentleman 
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Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. This refers to belligereney 
against others, not the United States, where the United States 
must defend the canal from the misdeeds of others. The gentle- 
man ought to know that in time of war in which the United 
States is engaged, the treaty ceases to operate, and this provi- 
sion ceases to operate. Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man to one provision that he unfortunately overlooked, and that 
is that there is one section in this article 3 which clearly states 
it does operate and is effective in time of war, because it ex- 
pressly says so, and if you look at the last section 6 of that 
article 3 it is made plain that that does operate in time of war 
by the United States, and it is the only one of the whole six 
which does. I will insert this section, which shows on its face 
it is the only one which would be effective in a war in which 
the United States itself is engaged. The others refer to wars 
in which the United States is clearly not engaged. 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty, section 6, article 3: 

The plant, establishment, buildings, and all works necessary to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be deemed 
to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time of war, 
as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or 
injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their useful- 
ness as a part of the canal. 

In this connection I think the views expressed by my col- 
league, Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, on this subject, on page 6226 
of the Recorp of March 30, 1914, are entirely sound. In sub- 
stance, they are: 

That the rule of construction applicable to this clause of the treaty 
is as follows: Where a statute is general, and thereby any preroga- 
tive, right, title, or interest is vested, or taken from the King, in such 
ease he shall not be bound unless such is made by expressed words to 
extend to him, 

Mr. STEENERSON clearly shows the application to the sover- 
eignty of the United States under this treaty. That there is 
a clear distinction running through all of our statutes between 
vessels of the United States belonging to our citizens and those 
belonging to the Government of the United States itself used 
for its own public purposes. The latter are not covered by the 
treaty unless expressly so provided. The treaty is made en- 
tirely for the vessels of our citizens. This universal doctrine 
is sound and constantly applied in the construction of our own 
statutes. By itself, this doctrine would exempt the vessels of the 
sovereign power of the United States when used for public pur- 
poses from the scope of section 1, article 3, of the treaty, and 
would as clearly include the merchant vessels of commerce of 
our citizens within the scope and agreements of the treaty, and 
there is no sense or law in requiring taking funds from one 
pocket and putting into the other. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
yesterday in discussing this on the floor of the Senate was asked 
this question by Senator CHAMBERLAIN: 

Does the Senator think we are compelled, under the terms of the 
clause of the treaty he has just read, to admit the war vessels of Japan 
and of the United States to the canal under the same terms that we 
admit our own vessels? 

And the answer was, I do.” 
the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all. I do not believe 
the gentleman realized what he was saying when he made that 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Has a treaty any greater force or 
effect than an act of Congress when it comes to the control and 
regulation of. our internal commerce? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. So that an act of Congress has 
just as much power and force as a treaty when we are regu- 
lating our coastwise trade; that if a treaty undertook to de- 
prive this country or this Congress from passing a law that 
would affect our coastwise trade it would be null and void? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Oh, I do not think the gentle- 
man realizes the situation. The gentleman did not realize my 
opening statement. Congress does not attempt to violate any 
treaty, and therefore—— 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Let me modify that a little. 
While I did not mean null and void, I meant that the treaty 
would remain in force only so long as Congress did not take 
action upon it, and that when the Congress made up its mind 
that the treaty was attempting to regulate our internal com- 
merce or attempting to regulate our coastwise trade and was 
against the best interests of the United States, that Congress 
could step in? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I did not yield for a speech, 
but I will gladly answer my friend, In this country the rule 


Does the gentleman agree with 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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is that a treaty and statute are on the same basis, and that in 
ase of a conflict between them the latest shall be effective. 
In this matter before the House, the two treaties—the Hay- 
Pauncefote and the Panama treaties—provided for equal treat- 
ment for all vessels and no discrimination as to traffic. This 
was the law as to this country until the enactment of the canal 
bill on August 24, 1912, when this statute exempted our coast- 
wise vessels from such provisions. Of course, the last decision 
of Congress must prevail and be enforced in the management of 
the canal. But at the same time, it violates the provisions of 
the two earlier treaties requiring equality and forbidding dis- 
crimination. There is no redress in our courts for this viola- 
tion, because it is a political question, and Congress is supreme. 
But the other nations call attention to this violation, and ask 
for an arbitration of this action as to its interference with the 
treaties. It is in our power to do as we please. But we should 
please to do right and exactly as we agreed. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut rises to a 
cuestion of order. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman can not take the floor ex- 
cept by way of the Speaker. He can not interrupt the gentle- 
man who is addressing us. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] yielded to his colleague. 
That being the case, the Speaker has no control over it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I yielded to a question, but I 
am admonished that my time is more than up, and I do not 
wish to trespass. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman yield to one 
question ? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose Great Britain and Germany are in war, 
with which we have not anything to do, would Great Britain 
and Germany under this treaty be regarded as belligerents? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. They would. That is exactly 
what the term “ belligerents” means in these treaties. 

Mr, FESS. And a vessel of either country going into the 
canal must obey these rules? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Just as we went through the 
Suez Canal during the Spanish War. 

Mr. FESS. Now, suppose we were in war with Great Brit- 
ain; would we be yiolating the terms of this treaty if we would 
close the canal to Great Britain and not allow her vessels to 
go through? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No. Grent Britain has stated 
herself that we would not—in her own notes. 

Mr. FESS. We would not be offending all the Governments 
of the world and running the risk of the concerted powers 
against us? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That would be within our 
treaty rights, as admitted by Great Britain in this exchange of 
notes, 

Now, coming to the tast point, and I desire to close. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I want to ask the gentleman if he 
would favor submitting this to arbitration? 

ARBITRATION, 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I was just coming to that, if the 
gentleman will allow me. Of course, upon this question there 
are three alternatives which are presented to the House, namely, 
first, doing as we are proceeding to do by this measure before 
us—repeal the offending provision; second, submitting the dif- 
ferences to arbitration, as stated by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Samvert W. Sura] and as requested in the notes of 
Great Britain; and, third, refuse to repeal or to arbitrate, as so 
many have urged, on one pretext or another. It seems to me 
the proper thing to do is to repeal this offending provision right 
now [applause], for this reason: If we arbitrate, as I have 
already stated, I believe we are almost certain to lose, because 
the very report of Senator Davis on the first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, the memorandum of Secretary Hay in submitting to the 
Senate the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the proceedings of the 
Senate itself in the discussion of the two treaties, among other 
things, lay down so clearly and unmistakably the doctrine, that 
this treaty was intended to apply equally and alike to all com- 
merce, without discrimination. Under the rules of every court 
of our Government, and under the rules of every court in the 
civilized world, these official facts of record would be the very 
best evidence and practically conclusive as to the interpretation 
of this doubtful language. That report and memorandum and 


Senate documents of themselves, would defeat us in any arbitra- 
tion in the world. Then, if we arbitrate and shall be defeated, 
we will then be confronted with the same preposition as now, 
and the same objections will be urged and the same popular 
passions will be aroused. 

BETTER REPEAL. 


That is why I am opposed to arbitration now, because it is 
certain we would lose, and so I think the best thing to do is to 
repeal. It will give us a better standing among the nations 
and especially make us better respect ourselves by doing what 
is right and as we haye agreed, when not forced to do so. If we 
can not repeal, of course we should arbitrate, if we are honest 
and true to our pledges, traditions, and history. If we do not 
arbitrate, then consider what condition we would bein. It would 
mean that deliberately we hare abandoned the policy of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of peaceful disputes, where heretofore we 
haye assumed the leadership among the nations of the world, for 
nearly half a century. We have urged, in season and out of 
season, a policy of arbitration among the nations. If we refuse 
to arbitrate now, we abandon that leadership and reverse our- 
selves on that most important traditional national policy, and 
disgrace our pledges and professions before the world. More 
than that, if we refuse to arbitrate, it means that every nation 
in the world will hereafter construe its treaties against us as 
we are now construing this treaty against them, If they con- 
strue their treaties against us and refuse to arbitrate, as we 
may refuse to arbitrate, it means that every treaty of commerce 
practically fails from that moment, so far as our Nation and 
our people are concerned. It means that our commerce abroad, 
more than $4,500,000,000 annually, and rapidly increasing; it 
means our property abroad, amounting to more than two to 
three thousands of millions of dollars, will be helpless and un- 
protected, because our Government can do nothing, since no 
other Government need pay attention to our demands except 
at the point of war. That would be unthinkable on that 
basis. Yet that is the situation we are in, Which shall we 
do—repeal now, as we should; arbitrate, if we must, with 
sure defeat and humiliation; or refuse to arbitrate and be- 
come an outcast and an outlaw among the nations of the earth? 
[Applause.] 

DISCUSSION OF TREATIES. 

During the debate, time did not allow a discussion of the 
rights, conditions, and obligations of the United States con- 
cerning the operation and management of the canal under its 
two treaties with Great Britain and Panama. I will briefly 
point out some considerations as to the history and the proper 
interpretation of these treaties. 

No fair or sensible man desires to have his Government de- 
liberately violate its solemn obligations and pledges to the 
other nations, concerning the use of the Panama Canal. But 
honest and intelligent men may fairly and justly differ as to 
what such agreements and pledges actually are. These I will 
discuss and place of record as concisely and clearly as possible, 

In this investigation, and in the interpretation of these 
treaties, there must be adopted the ordinary fair and just rules 
which have for many years, and among all civilized nations, 
been used for such purposes; and which would be applied to 
all other treaties as well as to these, to all other nations as well 
as to our own, and to all occasions when the interest of our 
Nation and people would be best served by the rule adopted, 
as well as when they would seem to be injured by such rules. 
These rules should bear impartially upon all, and at all times, 
and be so fair and reasonable and just as to receive the common 
acceptation of civilized mankind. We can not afford to follow 
any other course, at the inception of this great enterprise. But 
we should endeayor to find out exactly what the situation is 
and construe in our own favor whatever we fairly and justly 
can, with the object always to advance all the interests of our 
own people and seek the just advantage of our own Nation as 
much as we possibly can do, and as much as should be decently 
done. 

We must realize always that the rule which we may insist 
upon in this situation, will most certainly be invoked hereafter 
in other situations and controversies. We must be willing to 
do in this case, as we might be willing to have done hereafter 
in any other case, in which we might be involved. 

It is a e principle of construction with respect to treaties that 
they shail be liberally construed, so as to carry out the apparent in- 
tentions of the N to secure equality and reciprocity between them. 
As they are contracts between ofp Sep nations, in their construction 
words are to be taken in their ordinary meaning as understood in the 
public law of nations, and not in any artificial or special sense im- 
pressed upon them by local law, unless such restricted sense is clear! 
intended. And it has been held by this court that where a treaty aa 


mits of two constructions, one restrictive of rights that may be claimed 
under it and the other favorable to them, the latter is to be preferred, 


Hauenstein v. Lynham (100 U. S., 488-487). 


1914. 


Goefy v. Riggs (1890, 133 U. S., 258-271). 
United States v. Auguisola (1 Wall., 352). 
The reason of the law or of the treaty—that is to say, the motive 


which leads to the making of it and the object in contemplation at the 
time—is the most certain clue to. lead us to the discovery of its true 


at attention should be paid to this circumstance 
question either of explaining an obscure, ambiguous, 
indeterminate ge in a law or treaty, or of applying it to a par- 
ticular case. When once we certainly know the reason which alone has 
determined the will of the person speaking. we ought to interpret and 
apply his words in a manner suitable to that reason alone; otherwise 
he will be made to speak and act contrary to his intention and in 
(Vattel, book 2, chap. 17, sec. 287.) 
TREATIES, 

The United States has entered into two treaties concerning 
the use and control of the Panama Canal, which are now in 
force. The first, with Great Britain, known as the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, initiated by Secretary of State Hay in 1898, was 
signed in Washington November 18, 1901, ratified by the Senate 
ia 16, 1901, and proclaimed by the President February 

1902, 

The second treaty was with Panama, signed at Washington 
November 18, 1901, ratified by the Senate February 23, 1904, 
and proclaimed by the President February 26, 1904. This treaty 
by article 18 provides for the operation of the canal on the 
terms provided by the treaty with Great Britain, so there is no 
need to separately discuss its provision. 

The section in the treaty with Great Britain which is the 
center of this controversy, is section 1, article 3, as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations 5 rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination aoe any such nation, or its citizens 
or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or other- 
wise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

This language is plain on its face, and from its terms there 
can be no inequality or discrimination in favor of or against any 
vessels, citizens, traffic, or country, but all must be treated ex- 
actly alike, subjected to the same tolls, charges, and conditions, 
without any distinction. 

SOME CONSTRUE DIFFERENTLY. 

Apparently clear and plain as is this provision, yet some 
public officials, many patriotic and intelligent citizens, commer- 
cial and public organizations, and an influential portion of our 
press strongly and sincerely contend that an exception must be 
implied from this plain and clear language, by which vessels of 
the United States can be authorized to have free or discriminat- 
ing tolls in their use of this canal. 

The reasons for such exception are substantially three: First, 
because the words “all nations” do not include the United 
States, and were not intended to include the United States, and 
should be construed as though they read “all other nations,” 
and so consequently the vessels of its citizens and under its 
flag need not be treated under the rules of section 1, article 3; 
second, that even if the United States be regarded as within the 
term of “all nations,” and its vessels in the foreign trade be nec- 
essarily treated on the same terms with their competitors in the 
foreign trade, yet the vessels in the coastwise trade in the United 
States are necessarily excepted by implication from the provi- 
sions of the treaty, for the reason that they constitute a peculiar 
class under the laws of the United States, by having a monopoly 
in our coastwise trade to the exclusion of all foreign vessels, 
and so do not come within the rules provided by this section; 
third, it is urged that under the provisions of article 2 of the 
treaty, the United States may have all the rights incident to the 
construction of the canal and the exclusive right of regulation 
and management of it. And in the making of such rules and 
regulations, that discrimination can be shown to domestic ves- 
sels and trade. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS NOT AODEQUATS, 

This argument is not seriously considered by intelligent stu- 
dents, because such regulations and management must be by the 
very terms of the same article, “ subject to the provisions of the 
present treaty,” which includes the section above cited. If this 
section allows such discriminating rules, they can be made to 
favor our own domestic commerce. If that section does not 
allow any such preference, then they can not be fairly adopted. 
HISTORY OF TREATIES, 


The history which bears upon the negotiations for these 
treaties is, briefly, as follows: 

After the Mexican War, it became manifest that the United 
States must consider improved means of communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts, and that the most practicable 
would be a ship canal somewhere through the Isthmus. At 
the same time Great Britain had its possessions upon the two 
coasts and practically controlled the Caribbean Sea. It also 
had a protectorate over the Mosquito coast, a long stretch of 
territory upon the eastern shore of Central America, which 


meaning; and 
whenever there 


opposition to his own views. 
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controlled the entrance to the route of the Nicaragua Canal. 
Accordingly in 1850 the United States sought a treaty, 
popularly known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which 
Great Britain agreed with the United States that neither Goy- 
ernment should ever obtain or maintain for itself any ex- 
clusive control] over the ship canal”; that neither would “ make 
use of any protection” which either afforded to a canal or 
any alliance which either” might haye “with any State or 
people for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any fortifi- 
cations, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, 
or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same,” and that 
neither would “take advantage of any intimacy, or use any 
alliance, connection, or infiuence that either” might “ possess 
with any State or Government through whose territory the 
said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, 
directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, 
any rights or advantages in, regard to commerce or navigation 
through the said canal, which shall not be offered on the same 
terms to the citizens or subjects of the other.” 

Under these provisions the United States gave up nothing 
that it then had, and its obligations looked solely to the future. 
Great Britain gave up its rights under the protectorate over 
the Mosquito coast, which was supposed to be the eastern termi- 
nus of the canal, 

east 75 eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the parties 
agreed; 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a par- 
ticular object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 
agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other 

racticable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the 
sthmus which connects North and South America, and especially to 
the interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
tienble, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama, In granting, 
however, their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are 
by this article Eear ers it is always understood by the United States 
and Great Bri that the parties constructing or o the same 
shall impose no other or conditions of traffic thereupon than 
the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; 
and that the same canals or railways, 7 open to the citizens 
subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall 
also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the Uni 
States and Great Britain engage to afford. 

This is an explicit agreement for equality of treatment to the 
citizens of the United States and to the citizens of Great Britain 
in any canal, wherever it may be constructed, across the 
Isthmus. That was the fundamental principle embodied in the 
treaty of 1850. For 50 years this treaty continued in force, 
although several times the United States sought to obtain a 
modification, so that it alone could own and control an isthmian 
canal. Accordingly, in 1898, after the Spanish War, Secre- 
tary John Hay commenced negotiations for a modification of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so that the United States could 
solely construct and control an isthmian canal, 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

In the construction of the controverted clauses of any docu- 
ment, it is always of prime importance to know exactly what 
the framers themselves intended by the language which is sub- 
ject to dispute; and when they have set forth their own ideas 
as to its intention and meaning and have given good reasons 
for it, usually such facts have been conclusive as to the con- 
struction, whenever the language has fairly allowed. 

The negotiations for the modification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and for the framing of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty were 
commenced by Secretary of State John Hay by a letter, Decem- 
ber 7, 1898, to Hon. Henry White, chargé at London, and the 
reply of Mr. White, of date December 22, 1898. These letters 
are described in Third Moore, Digest International Law, page 
210, note A. Another letter of Mr. White, of January 4, 1899, 
also refers to the same subject. 

CONDITION FOR EQUALITY. 

From these letters it appears in at least three different places, 
that the first and necessary condition of a treaty must be that 
all merchant vessels of all nations must receive in the use of the 
canal, the same terms and treatment as American vessels. This 
condition was emphasized more than any other one provision, 
and descriptive references were forwarded to make it clear that 
such clause must include all private vessels of all classes, for- 
eign and coastwise, so there could be no mistake about the 
meaning of any language in the treaty. 

Secretary Hay and our Government readily agreed to such 
condition, and nobody objected to it, because it has always been 
the consistent, continuous, and historic policy of our Govern- 
ment for more than 50 years to do that identical thing. Prac- 
tically the only exceptions are the Nicaraguan and the Mexican 
treaties. 
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TREATY SO PREPARED. 


So Secretary Hay, with the approval of President McKinley 
and the proper officials of the United States, prepared the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and submitted it to Great Britain. In it were 
placed the clauses, heretofore referred to, maintaining the gen- 
eral principle of “ equality and neutrality,” and expressly Set- 
ting forth in as clear and explicit language as possible “ that 
the vessels of commerce and war of all nations should be treated 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any nation, its citizens or subjects, in respect of 
the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” Not a hint of 
any exception for our commerce, or any other exception; but on 
the contrary, the correspondence showed that all officials in- 
tended clearly and beyond question that “ali vessels, commerce, 
and citizens must be treated exactly alike.” 

Surely this preliminary history, these negotiations, the lan- 
guage itself, the preamble, and then the proclamation, in terms 
following and adopting the language, should be sufficient to show 
that no ambiguity or implication of any other meaning could 
possibly exist. In ordinary cases it would be sufficient, and no 
further question could be raised. But one additional fact still 
further reenforces this history and construction, 

At that time the ambassador of the United States to Great 
Britain was the Hon. Joseph H. Choate. He was absent at the 
time the negotiations were commenced, but returned, and was 
the main agent of our Government in the framing of the present 
treaty. In a recent address he has stated emphatically his own 
recollections and understanding of the occurrences at that time, 
REMARKS OF THE HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE OF NEW YORK FEBRUARY 13, 1913. 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I come here to-day as a member of the 
chamber of commerce, hoping to help it to decide right in the matter 
that is now before it, because I consider a wrong d ion would be not 
only a serious blow to the good name and honor of the chamber of com- 
merce but of the country itself. 

It is true that I had something to do with the negotiation of this 
treaty. In the summer of 1901—you will remember that this treaty was 
ratified by the Senate in November, 1901—I was in England until Octo- 
per and was in almost daily contact with Lord Pauncefote, who on his 
side represented Lord Lansdowne, the foreign secretary, and was also 
in very frequent correspondence with Mr. Hay, our Secretary of State 
under whom I was acting. As the lips of both of those diplomatists and 

t patriots, who were each true to his own coun and each regard- 
fal of the rights of the other, are sealed in death, I think it is quite 
proper that I should say what I believe both of them, if they were here, 
would say to-day—that the clause in the Panama Canal bill exempting 
coastwise American shipping from the payment of tolls is in direct vio- 
lation of the treaty. 

I venture to say now that in the whole course of the negotiation of 
this particular treaty no claim, no suggestion, was made that there 
should be any exemption of anybody. How could there be in face of the 
words they agreed upon? Lord Pauncefote and John Hay were singularly 
honest and truthful men. They knew the meaning of the English lan- 
guage, and when they a upon the language of the treaty they car- 
ried out the fundamental principle of their whole diplomacy, so far as 1 
know anything about it, and in the six qn I was engaged with them 
their cardinal rule was to mean what they said and to say what they 
meant. 


Only a few weeks ago Hon. Henry White delivered an address 
in Washington, in which he clearly and strongly affirmed the 
terms stated in the original note and correspondence, that the 
intention always existed on the part of all the officials of both 
Governments, that vessels of commerce of both and all nations 
should always be treated on terms of entire equality. This 
would include all trade—foreign and coastwise. Mr. Choate 
and Mr. White have a more intimate knowledge of the actual 
transactions than any living men, and their statements should 
be conclusive with fair and just men. 


PROCHEDINGS OF SENATE, 


The proceedings in the Senate in the consideration of both of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaties strongly substantiate this conten- 
tion. When the first treaty was before the Senate there was 
proposed the so-called Davis amendment: 

Insert at the end of section 5 of article 2 the athe Se 

“Tt is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing condi- 
tions and stipulations in sections Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this article 
shall apply to measures which the United States may find it necessary 
to take for securing by its own forces the defense of the United States 
and the maintenance of public order.” 

On the question to agree to the amendment it was determined 
in the affirmative—yeas 65, nays 17. 

As I have already shown in these remarks, the substance of 
this amendment was that because sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
Article II were binding upon and obligated the United States, it 
seemed necessary that the United States should have the right 
to provide for a defense of the canal. Section 1, which thus 
obligated the United States directly by the terms of the Davis 
amendment, is as follows: 


1, The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of 

ace, to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms 

f entire equality, so that there shall be na discrimination against any 

nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic, or otherwise. 
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Thus it is conclusive that by this vote, the Senate adopted the 
position that the United States was included within the terms 
“of all nations.” 
SECOND TREATY, 
An equally conclusive situation is presented in the proceed- 
ings in the ratification of the second treaty on December 16, 
1901. Mr. Bacon proposed the following amendment: 


In the preamble strike out all after the words “ United States,” in 
the tenth line, down to and including the word “ convention,” in line 11. 
Strike out from article 2, in line 10, the following words: “subject to 
me . of the present treaty.” Strike out all of articles 3 


The question being on this amendment proposed by Senator 
Bacon, it was determined in the negative, yeas 18 and nays 
60. I have already outlined the purpose of this amendment. It 
Seeks to provide that this pending treaty should not limit the 
power of the United States in any way in the construction or 
use of the canal. By adopting the Bacon amendment the United 
States would then be the sole owner, unlimited by the restric- 
tions of articles 3 and 4. By voting down the amendment the 
Senate clearly intended that the United States should be limited 
and obligated by the provisions of articles 3 and 4, and thus 
be included within the terms “of all nations observing these 
rules.“ Yet some of those who voted both for the Davis and 
against the Bacon amendment, that the United States must 
be included within the terms “ of all nations,” now state that it 
was clearly understood at that time that the United States was 
not to be considered as so included. It remains for these 
gentlemen to straighten their own recollections or their own 
record, 

BARD AMENDMENT. 

Another bit of history in the ratification of the Hay-Paunce- 

fote treaty may be of interest. 


PROCEEDINGS IN SENATE, i 


When the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was before the Senate 
for ratification on December 13, 1900, the following proceedings 
appear on page 15, Senate Document No. 85, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session: “ On the question to agree to the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Bard, to wit: Strike out article 3 and substitute 
the following: ‘Article 3. The United States reserves the right 
in the regulation and management of the canal to discriminate 
in respect of the charges of traffic in favor of vessels of its own 
citizens engaged in the coastwise trade.“ It was determined 
in the negative: Yeas, 27; nays, 43. 

SENATE REFUSED PREFERENCE. 


This would also seem to show conclusively that no such a 
provision was intended to be in the treaty or could in any way 
be implied or inferred from its terms, or such an amendment 
would not be offered. The fact that it was rejected shows the 
Senate understood such fact, did not want such provision, but 
desired to preserve and maintain the general principle of 
“equality and neutrality,” so clearly set forth in the report of 
Senator Davis and the memorandum of Secretary Hay accom- 
panying the submission of the treaty, and in this way preserve 
the uniform and continuous policy as to the canal for more than 
50 years. This action of the Senate was so overwhelming that 
no attempt was made by anyone to offer such an amendment to 
the second treaty. 

ATTEMPT TO OFFSET, 


To explain and offset this conclusive evidence that no dis- 
crimination was intended by the Senate or could be had for the 
coastwise trade, the minority, on page 4 of the minority report, 
metal a sentence from a private letter of Senator Bard which 

tes: 

When my amendment was under consideration it 
ceded [the italics are his] by Senators that even withoot that ede 
por the rules of the treaty would not prevent our Government 

om treating the canal as part of our coast line and consequently 
could not be construed as a restriction of our interstate commerce, for- 
bidding the discrimination in charges for tolls in favor of our coastwise 
trade, and this conviction contributed to the defeat of the amendment,- 

To show how much Senator Bard actually knew about that 
subject in comparison with the other Senators who had a 
great interest and knowledge of it, it is only necessary to ex- 
amine his legislative proposition as it appears from the records 
of the Senate. Senate Document No. 85, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
first session, page 15, shows the following: 

On the question to agree to the amendment proposed by Mr. Bard. t 
Wit.“ Strike out article 3 and substitute the following: Article 3. The 
United States reserves the right in the regulation and management of 
the canal to discriminate in respect of the charges of traffic in favor 
of vessels of its own citizens engaged in coastwise trade.“ 

The text of the treaty shows article 3 of the original treaty 
to read as follows: 

The E will immediately upon the exchange of the 


ratifications of this convention bring it to the notice of the other powers 
and invite them to adhere to ít, 
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So that the amendment was not germane as offered, was not 
in the right place, was not proposed to the right article or 
section, and, finally, on the previous day, article 3 had already 
been stricken out ef the treaty on a motion by Senator Foraker. 
Senate Document Ne. 85, page 13, above referred to. Yet this 
evident misinformation, carelessness, and lack of knowledge as 
to what was actually going on, is offered as a basis for revers- 
ing the policy and history of our Nation and violating its solemn 
pledges to the world. The other Senators who now so vigor- 
ously recollect, are shown to have previously voted that the 
United States was to be included within the term “all nations” 
without any qualification or exception. Their records and their 
memories do not seem to agree. 

PREAMBLE AND “GENERAL PRINCIPLES.” 

One of the most important considerations in the construction 
of this section 1, article 3, as to “ equality of treatment without 
discrimination,” and as to whether an exception concerning our 
coastwise vessels can be implied from it, must be from the lan- 
guage of the preamble of the treaty. This preamble is in terms: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ete., being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantie 
and Pacific Oceans by whatever route may be considered expedient, and 
to that end to remove in objection which may arise out of the conven- 
tion of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to the construction of such under 
Government of the United States, without 8 
ciple” of neutralization established in article 8 of 
for that purpose appointed, etc. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PREAMBLE. 

Tt is a fundamental principle of construction of all documents 
that such a preamble shows first of alt the reason for the mak- 
ing and existence of the agreement, document, or act; and sec- 
ondly, that the language of the document, treaty, and so forth, 
should be so construed, if reasonably possible, to give effect to 
such purpose. (Moore, 5 Dig. Int. Law, p. 249.) 

Thus it is important to ascertain what is the “general prin- 
ciple” of neutralization established in article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which must not be impaired by this treaty. This 
article 8 has been previously set forth in terms, so need not 
here be repeated. 

It will be noted that the general principle is defined as em- 
bracing, first, protection to the canal; second, that the charges 
therein shall be just and equitable; and third, that it shall be 
open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 
Britain on equal terms, and also shall be open on like terms to 
the citizens and subjects of other nations willing to grant the 
same protection to the canal as do Great Britain and the United 
States. Subsequently, by agreement in the second treaty, the 
protection of the canal was cenfided and confined to the United 
States, without substantially changing the other provisions of 
the “ general principle.” 

SAME AS IN PANAMA TREATY. ~ 

These are the same conditions set forth in article 3 of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and on their face there can be no pos- 
sible exception of our commerce. Not only the language of the 
section, but the very reason for the existence of the preamble, 
forbids such exception. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, sub- 
miiting the Hay-Pauncefote treaty clearly shows the true policy 
and intent of this section in beth treaties, and has been set forth 
at some length, 


the auspices of the 
the “ general prin- 
t convention, have 


SECRETARY OLNEY CONSTRUES. 


Secretary of State Olney, in 1896, in a memorandum on the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, said (Moore, 3 Dig. Int. Law, p. 207): 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY CONSTRUED, 
The preceding articles of that treaty, which show the intent 
and purpose of the general principle, have already been de- 
scribed; and all together conclusively show that the term gen- 
eral principles” can bear no other construction with reference: 


to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty than requiring “equality of treat- 


ment of all vessels, foreign and domestic, coastwise and all,” 
and that there must be no discrimination as to charges or con- 


ditions of traffic of any nation, and this must be an integral con- f 


dition for neutralization of the canal. 
CONTINUOUS POLICY OF GOVERNMENT. 
This has been the invariable construction of the treaties and 
of the policy of the United States from the beginning down’ 
to the present. There should further be noted the action of 


construed and defined in these treaties. President Roosevelt in 


his message of December 4, 1901, transmitting to the Senate the 


| Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was ratified and is now in effect, 
| described it as “a convention without impairing the general 
| principle of neutralization established, ete., in article 8 of that 


convention.“ Further, on the 22d day of February, 1902, in the 
proclamation making such treaty effective, President Roosevelt, 
in the preamble to it, again sets forth the existence of the 
“general principle” of neutralization which was to be main- 
tained by such treaty, and in the final statement of the proclama- 
tion is found this clause, “to the end that the same and every 
article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with 


| good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof.” 


NOTIFIED WORLD TREATY OBEYED. 
Thus the United States Government at once in the proper 


| way, notified the world in the exact language of the treaty 


itself of its intention to observe and fulfill every article and 
clause thereof in the exact terms of the treaty itself. 
SUEZ CANAL RULES, 

It is an elementary rule in the construction of treaties and 
statutes, that where the provision in question has been copied 
from those of another nation or state, where such provision has 
received a careful construction, that such construction would 
be of great value in considering the proper construction of the 
borrowed section. In this instance, article 8 ef the treaty pro- 
vides that the United States adopts as a basis of the neu- 
tralization of such ship canal the following rules, substantially; 
as embodied in the convention of Constantinople, signed October 
28, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal. That is to 
say,” then follow the six sections laying down the rules of neu- 
tralization and equality which shall apply to the Panama Canal, 

8 SUEZ ARTICLES, 

The article in the Suez convention relating to charges and 

tolls is as follows: 


Art. 10. The high contracting parties, b 


ciple of equali regards the f f yd ae a cee: wick 
e of eq as e free use of the eanal (a e whie 
forms ane of bases of F 


the present treaty), agree that none of them 
shall endeavor to obtain, with respect to canal, territorial or com- 
mercial advantage or 32 In any international arrangements which 
may be concluded. reoyer, the rights of Turkey as the territorial 

power are reserved. R : 
Other sections contain substantially the same provisions as 
in the other sections of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
CONSTRUCTION OF RULES. : 


These sections have always been construed to forbid any dis- 
crimination at the canal in favor of or against the coastwise 
vessels or on other trade of any of the contracting nations; and 
though Great Britain really has the controlling voice in the 
management and France is the headquarters of the manage- 
ment, yet their vessels pay and are treated exactly the same 
as all others. Of course, Turkey is specifically excepted. But 
in the case of the Panama Canal, there was no specific exception, 
and none. can be fairly implied any more than in the case of the 
Suez Canal. 

It is true that some nations do pay specific amounts to their 
own steamship companies to help defray the tolls and charges at 
Suez, and some propose to do the same at Panama. This is 
clearly allowed by the provisions in both treaties, and Secretary 
Adee, in his argument upon the Canadian controversy, clearly: 
pointed out the difference between the payment of a bounty or 
a subsidy directly to the vessel, citizen, or traffie from the 
Public Treasury and that of the remission of tolls to a particu- 
lar class as an act of favoritism. Each nation can regulate its 
own policy as to the former method, while as to the latter, the 
publie action would be entirely within the power of one nation. 
In the payment of subsidies or bounties, each nation determines 
its own policy for itself Aud so all are placed upon an 


equality, exactly as provided by the treaty must be done. But 


if one nation controlling the canal, determines to let its own 
vessels free of tolls for any reason which may seem good to it, 
at once a gross inequality and discrimination arises which the 


treaty clearly probibits. This is the difference between the 


policies, which is substantial and conclusive, and in all justice 


‘ought to be observed, as the United States pledged it would do 


with reference to this treaty. 
Equality can only be obtained by actually compelling all ves- 
sels to be treated exactly alike in a physical way, as they pass 


through the canal. A 


INCIDENTS OF OWNERSHIP. 
Article 2 provides three methods for constructing the canals 


First, by the United States itself, at its own cost; second, by; 


individuals or corporations whom the United States might assist 
by loan or gift of money; third, by individuals or corporations 


with whom the United States may cooperate through subserip- 


our Government in carrying out the “general prineiple,” thus 1 e ee 


Article 2 is as follows: 
Arr. 2. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 
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own cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations-or 


through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, sub- 
1 to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall 

ave and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as 
D 8 right of providing for the regulation and management of 

Necessarily the rules as to the use of the canal prescribed in 
section 1, article 3, as to equality, must apply in the same way 
to all of these methods of construction, and to whichever one of 
them may be adopted. There is nothing in the treaty indicating 
any different treatment of American vessels, whether the canal 
be constructed by private corporations or by the Government 
itself. This being true, with no provision in the treaty grant- 
ing any preferential right or privilege, but, on the contrary, the 
strongest kind of language forbidding it; it must be difficult for 
any impartial person to fairly contend that a corporation con- 
structing the canal at its own expense, and operating it for a 
profit, as the Suez Canal was constructed and is operated, can, 
under these circumstances and conditions, be compelled to give 
free passage to a large class of vessels possibly yielding a 
larger profit to their owners, owned by other corporations or 
interests not named, described, or excepted anywhere in the 
treaty. 

NO REASON FOR EXCEPTION. 


It is submitted, that under this treaty any corporation con- 
structing and operating the canal under this provision would 
not be compelled to relinquish, without consideration, any of 
its legitimate revenues to another corporation owning and oper- 
ating American ships in the coastwise trade. 

Exactly the same rule must apply to the construction and oper- 
ation by the United States itself as by a private corporation 
doing the same thing, because the same language and the same 
authority and rules apply to both. There can be no exception 
in one case, unless it can also be an exception in the other. 

It can hardly be argued that the United States might exact 
as a condition of any grant, aid, or subscription that there 
should be a preference or discrimination to the vessels of com- 
merce of its citizens, because that very thing is expressly 
forbidden by the broad terms of section 1, article 3, prohibiting 
any such exception or condition. 


STOCKHOLDER WOULD HAVE SAME RIGHT. 


Any other stockholder or guarantor could have as much right 
to exact his own private conditions for his own private ad- 
vantage, with the result that the enterprise would face ruin 
from the start. The treaty gives the United States as a stock- 
holder or guarantor no other rights than any other interest 
also assisting in the enterprise. A British, German, French, or 
Japanese steamship company might subscribe, own, and hold 
large blocks of stock or bonds in a corporation provided in sec- 
tion 2, and with equal right under the treaty might demand a 
preference for its vessels as an exception on account of such 
ownership. Of course such a demand would be absurd and 
unjust, and yet equally valid and equitable as a similar demand 
and exception for the United States. The terms of the treaty 
and the existing situation would seem to make the United 
States practically and legally a corporation sole, for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, and managing the canal, with exactly 
the same rights, obligations, and responsibilities which would 
pertain to any other corporation provided for by the treaty, 
doing exactly the same thing under the treaty. But as an inci- 
dent to ownership, the vessels of the owner, used for its own 
purposes in connection with the project, could undoubtedly be 
passed. A corporation could pass its vessels used for canal 
purposes. Equally, the United States as a sovereign passes its 
public vessels used for its own purposes. That is what this 
section means. But its qualifying phrases clearly exclude the 
vessels and commerce of all else than of the owner, the sover- 
eign in the case of the United States. The article clearly grants 
preferential rights to the vessels belonging to the sovereign, 
and as clearly puts vessels belonging to the citizens of that sov- 
ereign on the same terms as vessels of the citizens of all nations, 
because all are equally “customers” of the owner of the canal. 


ALL NATIONS. 


One of the principal arguments that the United States is not 
included within the terms “of all nations observing these 
rules,” is that because the United States is required to make 
and promulgate the rules, the treaty should not be construed as 
holding that the nation which makes the rules, should be in- 
cluded within or bound by the rules to be promulgated by itself. 
This is clearly fallacious, because article 2 provides that “ sub- 
ject to the provisions of the treaty ” the United States shall have 
the rights incident to such construction, and so forth. That, of 


course, applies the remaining portion of the treaty to the rights 


of ownership. The remaining portions of the treaty are articles 
8 and 4 containing the rules framed upon the rules governing 


the Suez Canal. These rules at Suez and the similar ones at 
Panama embrace al] vessels of commerce of all nations, An 
inspection of the rules themselves, clearly shows that they do 
apply and were intended to apply to the United States. 

It must be admitted that the last sentence of section 1, article 
3, applies to the United States, “such conditions and charges 
of traffic shall be just and equitable.” If not, then this Nation 
can make unjust rules which would practically make the canal 
useless to the other nations. Again, the last sentence of section 
2 applies ih terms “the United States, however, shall be at lib- 
erty to maintain such military police along the canal as may be 
necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder.” It 
is difficult to argue that such language does not apply to 
the United States. Section 5 provides that “the provision of 
this section shall apply to waterways adjacent to the canal 
within 3 marine miles of either end.” This was inserted be- 
cause both Great Britain and the United States at various 
times, had insisted that the 8-mile limit might be extended under 
certain conditions. It was agreed here clearly, that the 3-mile 
limit shall apply as one of the rules binding the United States 
in its treatment of the canal, except in time of its own wars. 
Section 6 binds the United States itself in time of war and peace 
to maintain the integrity of the canal plant. This is the main 
purpose of this section. S any reasonable examination of these 
rules clearly shows that they do apply to and bind the United 
States and were so intended when framed. One other thought 
in this connection: The preamble applies the general principle 
of neutralization to these rules, as set forth in article 8 of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This principle is for equality and 
equity of treatment of all—the essence of these rules. The 
preamble binds the whole treaty, and so covers the United States. 
Of course as it has been heretofore stated, that in time of 
war, the treaty ceases to operate and the United States may 
adopt any means necessary for its defense and temporarily 
close the canal. 

COASTWISE TRADB, 

One of the main contentions of those opposed to the repeal 
of the provision exempting coastwise trade from tolls is 
that it is not the concern of any other nation as to what we 
do about our coastwise trade, because it is wholly confined to 
our own people; no foreigners can engage in it, so there can be 
no competition and therefore no inequality or discrimination as 
to them where they can not enter. It is urged that this view is 
sustained by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., p. 332). 


PREMISES WRONG, 


First of all, the premises for such contentions are entirely 
unsound. As I have previously shown, our coastwise trade is 
not solely confined to our own people. Foreigners are invited 
to and do engage in the very trafic described in and covered 
by the treaty, to a very large extent. These facts can not be 
ignored or denied; consequently, where the very basis for such 
exemption from tolls fails, the exemption itself should cease to 
exist. 

ANALYZES CASE, 

But I will briefly analyze the case of Olsen against Smith to 
ascertain whether its doctrine should be applied to the situa- 
tion presented by this bill, concerning the exemption of coast- 
wise vessels from Panama Canal tolls. The case is practically 
this: 2 

CASE OF OLSEN VERSUS SMITH, 

Texas had a statute requiring compulsory pilotage for all 
vessels entering its ports, but excepting domestic steam vessels 
in coastwise trade, as provided by section 4444, Revised Statutes 
United States. The court held that as to a British vessel 
coming from a foreign port, such exception did not constitute a 
violation of the treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, containing the language “no higher or other duties or 
charges shall be imposed in any port of the United States on 
British vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels 
of the United States.” The reason for such holding was sub- 
stantially stated in the opinion, that it is allowable under such 
language to consider different classes. of vessels—those from 
foreign ports would be one class and domestic steam vessels in 
coastwise trade would be another. class; and that such treaty 
was not violated because vessels of the class in the foreign 
trade were included within compulsory pilotage, while domestic 
steam vessels in coastwise trade might be exempt from it. This 
is obviously true, because, under the statute and the reason for 
the existence of the two classes under the laws as to the com- 
pulsory pilotage, they are entirely different. i. 1 

In the opinion the Chief Justice stated: eth 2 

Neither the exemption of coastwise yessels from pilotage resulti 


from any law of the United States nor any lawful exemption of coast- 
wise vessels created by the State law concerns vessels in the foreign 
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roduce a 
trade, aud in 
n substance the 
the law of the United States 
ave been exempt from pilotage 


trade, and therefore an 
discrimination against 
favor of vessels of the United 
proposition but asserts that because b 
steam vessels in the coastwise trade 
regulations, therefore there is no 18 70 to subject vessels in forel; 
trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations apply with- 
out discrimination to all vessels engaged in such foreign trade, whether 
domestic or foreign. 


such 9 do not operate to 
ritish vessels engaged in fore 
States in such trade. 


DOCTRINE OF CASE. 


Thus under the doctrine of this decision, under the general 
terms of a treaty, Congress may classify vessels as to their 
treatment under our navigation laws when such classes are nat- 
ural, reasonable, and necessary for the proper administration 
of the laws and the promotion of the commerce covered by the 
treaty. Accordingly, Congress established classes of vessels 
with different regulations as to the different classes. Coastwise 
steam yessels were in one class and exempt from pilotage; for- 
eign and American vessels on foreign voyages were in another 
class and were compelled to pay pilotage. 

The commercial nations of the world make similar classifica- 
tious and rules, and find it necessary under a reasonable and 
fair construction of all commercial treaties. This is the sub- 
stance of the doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court in the 
Olsen-Smith case and is entirely sound. But this very state- 
ment shows that such decision does not apply to the exemption 
of vessels in our coastwise trade from tolls at Panama, under 
the provisions of the Panama Canal treaty. The provisions of 
the treaties demonstrate this fact. 

The following is the pertinent provision of the old British 
treaty of 1815 construed in the Olsen v, Smith case: 

That no higher or other duties or charges shall be poner in any of 
the ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in 
the same ports by vessels of the United States, 

Following is a copy of section 1, article 3, of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty concerning the treatment of vessels and com- 
merce at the canal: 


1, The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
laine ka Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 


At a glance it is evident that the treaty of 1815 relates solely 
to the equality as to treatment of vessels. The Panama Canal 
treaty relates to two different subjects: First, equality as to 
treatment of vessels, the same as the treaty of 1815; second, 
that there shall be no discrimination as to charges or conditions 
of tragic, which is not covered at all by the treaty of 1815. 

I have already discussed at some length, that foreigners can 
and do engage in our coastwise traffic and that the second clause 
of the Panama treaty forbids discrimination as to this very 
traffic. Consequently the very basis for the classification and 
rule of the Olsen-Smith case concerning vessels alone, being 
based upon a class where foreigners can not engage, can not be 
applied to the coastwise traffic, in which foreigners are invited 
to and do actually compete. The Canadian controversy clearly 
compels a construction that the treaty clause as to traflic covers 
citizens, routes, and commerce, where foreigners can and do 
engage. Thus must fail the application of the Olsen-Smith case 
concerning the clause as to traffic. 

RULE AS TO VESSELS. 

But even as to the first clause, relating solely to vessels and 
requiring entire equality of treatment as to them, the Olsen- 
Smith case does not apply. That case excepts by implication 
from the general terms of a treaty, the rules as to local pilot- 
age, because such were incident to and necessary for the success 
and promotion of commerce and navigation covered by the 
treaty. This is undoubtedly sound, and applies as well to ton- 
nage, light, harbor dues, and so forth, for similar purposes, 
These classes of local exceptions are necessarily implied and 
need not be expressed, because required plainly for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the commerce for which the treaty 
exists, and which are necessary to properly make it effective. 

TREATY DIFFERENCES, 


But the treaty itself is framed expressly for the purpose of 
promoting and protecting commerce and navigation themselyes, 
on terms of equality and reciprocity, If commerce and naviga- 
tion themselves could be impliedly excepted from its operation, 
then there would be nothing at all left in the treaty, upon which 
it could be effective. The very purpose of its existence would 
be destroyed, so such implications can not be and never have 
been allowed. 

The rules and practice always have been, in framing treaties, 
that when any substantial part of commerce or navigation is 
desired to be excepted from the general provisions of the treaty, 
that such exception must be made by express terms for that 
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purpose, This is the reason why more than 80 of the treaties 
of commerce and navigation of the United States with other 
nations, contain in express terms an exception of our coastwise 
trade from the general provisions of the treaty. Such express 
exception concerns the very substance of the treaty itself, 
while the implied exceptions as to pilotage, and so forth, are 
merely incident to the commerce and navigation to be promoted 
or regulated by it. It is evident, that this difference is funda- 
mental in the making of treaties, and that the Olsen-Smith 
case can and only does decide and discuss this incident to com- 
merce implied as an exception, and does not at all consider the 
question of excepting by implication, a substantial part of the 
treaty itself. 

The implied exception of pilotage in the Olsen-Smith case 
merely concerns a local municipal regulation, involving petty 
local rules for the purpose of promoting commerce. 

The general implied exception of this exemption from tolls of 
coastwise trade, contained in the Panama Canal act, would cover 
the commerce of continents and oceans, and affect the very 
purpose and scope for which the treaty itself was framed. 
Such exception would destroy the effect of any such agreement, 
If such a construction be adopted, as those tontend who demand 
free tolls, it would practically mean the abolition of all existing 
treaties of commerce and navigation, because, when either of the 
parties desire, they could impliedly except the very substance 
of the treaty itself and thus destroy the effect of it. When such 
a contention as this is followed to its necessary and logical 
conclusion, its fallacy is painfully evident. 

A more detailed discussion of this subject can be found in 
my remarks on the passage of the Panama Canal bill in the 
House of Representatives on May 17, 1912, as contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, pages 7005 to 7007. 


NO YIELDING TO GREAT BRITAIN, 


Many enthusiastic and patriotic citizens, and even Members 
of this House, are apparently terrified at the thought that in 
the passage of this bill we are pliantly yielding to the demands 
of Great Britain, and conceding a natural right of our own 
people in the management of the Panama Canal. Nothing 
could be further from the truth or fact than these two state- 
ments, Everyone knows that Great Britain has certain rights 
under its treaty with us, or there would be no treaty. Since 
this treaty and these rights exist, in cases where Great Britain 
believes her rights have been infringed in any way by our 
action, it is the duty of that Government to bring such condi- 
tion to the attention of the Government of the United States, 
If the case were reversed, it would equally be the duty of the 
United States to bring it to the attention of Great Britain; and 
we 5 55 hold any administration recreant to its duty if it did 
not so do. 


The British notes were courteous, and plainly stated the 
points of their contention. If not diplomatically settled, arbi- 
tration was respectfully sought for the differences. This is 
done in numerous cases as to other differences between nations, 
upon all sorts of questions. No one has complained, or has 
any right to complain, against this course of action. It is the 
courteous and just thing to do; and it is surprising that our 
people at this time are inflamed against such conduct, which 
is the fruit of many years of adyancement in diplomatic rein- 
tions. It is the only way to preserve and increase a kindly 
sentiment among the nations, make for peace and good will, 
and prevent the increase of military and naval armaments, 
Surely, men can not be broad or fair who contend that courte- 
ous and kindly presentation of differences under existing 
agreements between nations, constitutes an insolent demand 
sufficient to arouse a swelling indignation, which seems to fill 
the breasts of some of our overenthusiastic patriots. It is a 
reflection upon our intelligence that this is the case. 

If such views should continue to prevail, then practically all 
diplomatic intercourse and peaceful settlement of disputes will 
be at an end, because it would be considered a heinous offense 
to courteously call attention to the differences among nations 
as to obligations or the interpretation of any international 
agreements, This same strange view if carried into private 
affairs, would almost destroy civilization itself, because prevent. 
ing any man who may have an agreement with his neighbor 
calling attention in a friendly way to any differences of opinion 
between them, concerning its terms and obligations. Our peo- 
ple certainly do not wish any such consequences when the facts 
are presented. They have always desired a peaceful and just 
settlement of any dispute, with every nation in the world. 

NO SURRENDER OF RIGHTS. 

Equally absurd is the other contention that this bill before 

us to-day constitutes a permanent surrender of our national 
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rights and the privileges of our citizens in the use of the Pan- 
ania Canal. This act does not pretend to construe the treaty 
or the rights of any nation or individuals who may use 
the canal. It only provides that as to such use “all must be 
treated alike and without discrimination.” This shall be the 
declaration of the policy of management until such time as it 
may be changed by Congress. X 

Everybody knows that this Congress can not bind itself 
against its own future action, and, much less, it can not bind 
any future Congress. Hereafter, if the occasion should arise, 
this Congress or any future Congress may enact any rule of 
management of the canal as it may deem necessary. No one 
can prevent such action, and this act certainly does not seek to 
do so. Whenever Congress wishes to change its policy, either 
of the two nations, Great Britain or Panama, having treaty 
rights with us as to the use of the Canal, may present any 
reason they please as to whether such action may adversely 
affect their rights. Then this Government can consider, as it 
is doing now, what its proper course shall be. The bill before 
us can not change the treaty rights of any nation or individual, 
and no future act of Congress can, unless in the form of an 
agreement for such purpose. This bill only concerns our action 
now, and may be based on grounds entirely outside of our 
treaty obligations. Indeed, many of us strongly believe that 
this policy of free tolls would be unjust and unsound from 
every standpoint, economic and international, and have so ex- 
pressed ourselves as strongly as we could. 

It is to be trusted that our people will consider this question 
on a fair and just basis, and not allow false statements and 
unjust prejudices to warp their usual sincere and honest desires 
for justice and righteousness. 


UPBUILD COASTWISE TRADE. 


One point more and I will close. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprrwoop] stated yesterday that one reason why 
this bill should not pass is because the existing law exempting 
coastwise trade from tolls would help to build up the mer- 
chant marine in our coastwise trade. Why, think of what that 
coastwise trade is now and how it will be helped by the Panama 
Canal. Foreign yessels can not engage in our coastwise trade. 
Our laws grant our vessels a monopoly in that business which 
is tremendously important and profitable. Railroad-owned ships 
are prohibited from the use of the canal, so that that important 
means of competition is taken away, and these gentlemen can 
do as they please without any regulation by any public author- 
ity. They can charge as they please and manage as they please 
without regulation, In addition, the long and short haul clause 
of the interstate-commerce act, as construed, will prevent the 
railroads from very largely engaging in the great bulk of trans- 
continental traffic, so that business to a large and profitable 
extent will be necessarily forced upon the steamships. Yet more 
than that, we give them free passage, we give them free pilotage 
and towage, we give them free insurance against accidents in 
the use of the canal. All of those things cost other ships and 
our ships in the foreign trade much money, and they all cost 
the people much money to furnish. But they would get them 
all free of charge in the coastwise business under a policy of 
free tolls. What do the people of the United States get out of 
all this beneficence? 

The condition of the merchant marine has been referred to, 
and the yery able and exhaustive report of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] shows this country clearly what 
that condition is, that the railroads and two steamship consoli- 
dations control 94 per cent of the gross tonnage in the entire 
Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade. (P. 403, vol. 4, Report Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 1914.) These are 
the ships which will be mainly benefited by the existing law. 

WILL SHIPS BE BUILT? 

Now, let us ascertain whether new ships will probably be built 
and our supply of shipping be increased by means of free tolls 
alone. The hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce clearly showed two things— 

_ First, that shipowners themselves did not need a subsidy and 
did not especially ask for free tolls, and it would not help com- 
merce to haye free tolls. ‘They stated they did not, without any 
reservation, although they frankly admitted they would be glad 
to have them. See testimony of Mr. McGregor, president San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, page 997, volume 4, hearings; 
testimony of Mr. Raymond, manager of steamship lines, page 
551, volume 1, hearings; testimony of Mr. George S. Dearborn, 
president American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., page 567, volume 
1, hearings; Mr. D. E. Skinner, president Port Blakely Lumber 
Co., page 1046, volume 4, hearings. And none of the testimony 
anywhere has been stronger than that it would be only one of 
seyeral important factors toward the upbuilding of our mer- 


chant marine. These were all of the practical business men who 

appeared before your committee. They are all actually engaged 

in large business enterprises and are well acquainted with exist- 

ing conditions, and nearly all of them appeared before the com- 

ae to favor the policy of remission of tolls to our coastwise 
e. 

Secondly, none of them stated that one single ship would be 
built in this country in consequence of free tolls, not one, and I 
make the statement without any reservation whatever and chal- 
lenge you to show the contrary. Of course many ships will be 
built on account of the opening of the canal and the vast in- 
crease of business resulting from it, But not one ship will be built 
in consequence of free tolls alone, and this is the reason for it. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Allow me to finish this, be- 
cause it is right in the middle of my statement, and I may 
cover the very question you ask. The best type of ships which 
will use the canal will be of between 4,000 and 5,000 tons net 
register and about 10,000 tons cargo capacity. 

If you will examine the last report of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and the hearings on the Panama bill had by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, you will find that such is 
the best and lastest type of ship which will be profitable for 
use in the canal. The reason is that a larger ship could not be 
profitably used, because it could not be filled for its regular 
voyages, that it would thus run partially empty, and so would 
not be profitable. So that is the best type of ship which is now 
under construction and is proposed to use in the canal. 


SHIP TOLLS. 


Now, the tolls on that type of ship of between 4,000 and 
5,000 tons would be between $5,000 and $6,000 for the voyage. 
The distance is about 5,800 miles from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, so that the tollage would be a little over $1 per mile on 
that voyage, and that will, of course, be the principal traffic 
and principal route for coastwise trade. About a dollar a mile 
for that yoyage would be the tollage. 

The mail subsidy act of 1891 classified ships for the purposes 
of construction and mail subsidy. Class 3 provides that ships 
of 14 knots speed shall have a subsidy of $1 per mile for dis- 
tance traversed. That act has been in force for nearly 23 
years, and only two ships haye been built under it, and those 
right after the Spanish War, for our Cuban trade. If it had 
been profitable to build ships on a subsidy of a dollar a mile, 
would not some have been built in these 23 years, while we 
have had such a statute on our books. [Applause.] What 
expectation haye we that this subsidy of a similar amount will 
do any better, especially when it is connected with this most 
important and significant situation? Capital is timid and will 
not take chances in the vessel business, as we all know. We 
know and capital knows that this policy of free tolls is, to speak 
mildly, obnoxious to many of our own people and is objected to 
strongly by nearly every foreign nation. With such a situation, 
it is extremely likely either that this repeal bill will pass, or 
that an arbitration may be had and result unfavorably for 
free tolls. So such a subsidy would be abolished. Every sensi- 
ble man knows such to be the situation. So not a dollar can 
be found to build a ship because of free tolls. If a subsidy of a 
dollar a mile with an assured continuance of it will not cause 
the building of any merchant ships for more than 23 years, then 
surely a dollar a mile under this bill with an extremely uncer- 
tain continuance, will not cause any increase of our merchant 
marine. In fact, I think the contrary will be true. The ill 
feeling, discrimination, and retaliation which will arise against 
American interests in consequence of free tolls, will surely 
prevent the upbuilding of our foreign merchant marine. Instead 
of helping our shipping, I think free tolls would deal it a deadly 
blow. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Is it not a fact that contracts for building 
ships were made, and two ships were built and contracts for six 
were entered into, but abandoned as soon as this law was en- 
acted? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. MANAHAN. It was so testified before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; I do not think so. If so, 
the gentlemen is more familiar with that than I am. 

Mr. MANAHAN. One more qüestion, if the gentleman will 
permit. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Is it not also a fact that the representatives 
of the shipbuilders who testified before your committee that 
they would not build Ships if they had free tolls were the 
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representatives of steamship companies owned by the railroads, 
and therefore enemies of the canal? [Applause.] 

And in the same connection is it not a fact that the Hill 
railroads in the Northwest are vitally interested in getting this 
repeal which the gentleman advocates? [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will answer the question with 
two facts. No shipbuilder as such testified before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, so that the gentleman on 
the first proposition is absolutely mistaken. 

Secondly, I have been on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for more than 10 years, I think, and during 
all of that time this legislation has been in force, and not one 
single representative, not one single man, directly or indirectly 
representative of any railroad or transportation company, ex- 
cept the steamboats, has ever come to any member of the com- 
mittee that I know of urging in any way the repeal of free 
tolls. And I want to say that I can not make my statement too 
strong and too vigorous. [Applause.] 

And, further, I want to brand his statement as absolutely 
false, without any question of contradiction; and if any man 
has any statement to the contrary, let him put the names and 
the facts in the Recorp, instead of making insinuations. [Ap- 
plause.] It is time that that kind of talk were stopped in the 
discussions in the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. If the gentleman has a legiti- 
mate question, I will be glad to answer, but he realizes, no 
doubt, that I am taking more time than I ought. 

Mr, MANAHAN. Is it not a legitimate question to ask you 
if the Hill lines are not vitally interested in the repeal of this 
law? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I answer no; and I have never 
heard about it, and I doubt if anybody else has ever heard 
about it; and it makes not a particle of difference to anyone 
of them, so far as I know. If the gentleman has any facts, let 
him make them of record instead of making insinuations from 
a back seat. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman has made a wonderful speech— 
the speech of a statesman. I would like to ask him this question. 

Mr, STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY. Experts estimate that freight rates will be 
reduced 25 to 50 per cent on freight that goes through the 
Panama Canal after completion. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, if we should charge tolls on the coastwise trade, would it, 
in his opinion, wipe out the benefit accruing from the reduction 
of freight rates, and just what effect the charging of tolls 
would have on the reduction of that freight rate? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is a very sensible and 
comprehensive question [laughter and applause], and if the 
gentleman will allow me I will answer it for just a few mo- 
ments. The gentleman is right. The very able report made 
by Dr. Emory R. Johnson, the special commissioner on traf- 
fic and tolls of the Isthmian Canal Commission, shows that 
there will be a reduction of freight rates by water in conse- 
quence of the opening of the Panama Canal, as the gentleman 
stated, of between 20 and 60 per cent. The very able paper of 
Mr. Dunn, heretofore referred to, and the testimony of witnesses 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce shows that water 
rates from coast to coast may get as low as $3.25 to $3.50 per 
short ton of 2,000 pounds, including regular tolls, which would 
be from 10 to 15 per cent of this amount. Remember that the 
toll of $1.20 per net registered ton is not for 2,000 pounds but 
for a space of 100 cubic feet, which will contain from 14 
to 24 cargo tons; so that $1.20 toll per net registered ton would 
amount to between 2 and 4 cents per hundred on freight, or be- 
tween 40 and 80 cents per cargo ton of 2,000 pounds. 

REPORT AS TO RESULTS. 


Now, the report of Dr. Johnson states the following (p. 88, 
Traffic and Tolls) : 


4. The effects of the canal upon American trade and upon rail rates 
will not be much affected by the exemption of coastwise ships from 
the payment of Panama tolls. If the nonpayment of tolls were to 
reduce freight rates by the amount of tolls, the freight rates—which 
will be from $6 to $20 a ton—might possibl 60 cents a ton lower. 
That would be of some assistance to the Pacific coast jobbers and large 
shippers, and would somewhat increase the advantage which the canal 
will give the East over the Middle West in trading with the west coast. 

It is not probable, however, that the exemption of the payment of 
tolls will appreciably affect the rates charged K the regular steamship 
lines. The nonpayment or remission of tolls will chiefly aid the owners 
of the coastwise*marine and not the shippers. Most traffic will be 
handled by the regular lines, which will charge common rates fixed in 
conference, and competition, while not eliminated, will be so regulated 
as to enable the carriers to keep charges well above the lowest rates at 


which traffic can profitably be carried. Whether there be tolls or no 
tolls, the line steamship rates will not be based on cost of service, but 
will be such as the traffic will bear and increase. Canal tolls, being 


a part of the cost of service, will not make line steamship rates higher, 
nor will the omission of tolls cause the freight rates to be lower. ‘This 
is not true of the rates payable on bulk cargoes or traffic handled in 
individual vessels operated under charters, Charter rates are com- 
petitive, and the few large shippers who can use a chartered vessel 
will be benefited by being relieved of the payment of canal tolls. As 
is explained in Chapter XIII, it is probable that the payment of tolls 
by ships engaged in our coast-to-coast trade would affect neither the 
rates of the regular steamship lines nor the charges of the transconti- 
nental railroads, 

In his statement Mr. Dunn also shows that freight rates 
through the canal on bulky, heavy merchandise will probably be 
reduced to about $2.90 per ton dead weight, excluding the tolls, 
or about 83.40 to $3.50 per ton, including the tolls. The testi- 
mony before the Committee on Interstate Commerce substan- 
tiates such figures. He estimates that the Panama Canal will 
have comparatively little effect upon the Atlantic coast rail- 
roads. He estimates that they will lose their coast-to-coast 
traffic, but this is insignificent. But he states— 
with possible $2 per ton sea freight with tolls added between New 
York and San Francisco the overland competition of railroads is simply 
annihilated. There will be no transcontinental railroads within the 
meaning of the term as we have been accustomed to it. 

The result will be that such low rates to the larger shipper, 
who can charter his own vessel or secure preferential rates 
with the regular lines by special agreement, will make discrimi- 
nation against the small man in fayor of the large shipper. 


PROBABLE RESULT. 


The situation can thus be forecast to this extent: The traffic 
eastward and westward annually between the coasts at first will 
be about 3,500,000 tons each way, and it will increase rapidly in 
the future. There will always be a large amount of high-grade 
freight which must be carried by rail, irrespective of rates. 
Upon this free tolls will have no bearing at all. On the other 
side there will be a large amount of heavy, bulky freight requir- 
ing cheap rates, which will be carried from coast to coast by 
water, on regular liners or on chartered ships. As to this the 
large shipper will get a reduction in his freightage by the reason 
of free tolls, while the small shipper will probably not get much 
if anything. There will then remain a considerable amount of 
competitive freight both as to character and place of origin. This 
will vary from time to time as circumstances change. But the 
amount of it necessarily will be insignificant, in comparison with 
the yast amount of other freight which must be carried by the 
railroads. Probably only a fraction of 1 per cent for the rail- 
road, would be this competitive transcontinental freight. This 
being so, the railroads can not afford to compete to any extent 
with the water lines, if to do so they are obliged to lower their 
vast mass of local and intermediate rates. 

REVENUES OF RAILROADS, 


At the present time, the revenues of the railroads can not be 
appreciably reduced without bringing disaster upon the country. 
It is estimated that between $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 
will be needed by the railroads in the United States within 
the near future to make the extensions and to provide for 
facilities required by our people in the transaction of their 
vast daily business. This amount, or any considerable part of 
it, can not be secured if the credit of these railroads be im- 
paired. These extensions and facilities which our people need 
can not be provided, unless reasonable revenues be afforded 
and assured to the carriers. Reasonable and fair wages to the 
railroad employees to secure the high grade of service needed 
upon our railroads, can not be secured unless there are ample 
revenues from which to pay them. Under these circumstances, 
it can not be expected that local or intermediate rates will be 
reduced at all by reason of free tolls in the use of the Panama 
Canal, because such reduction would be impossible in view of 
the necessity of maintaining credit and of the continued ex- 
penditures and requirements of the service. 

CENTRAL STATES, 

The Central States will not consent that their local and in- 
termediate rates shall be increased or maintained for the sake 
of cheap transcontinental rates, competing with water lines, 
passing through their own territory. Such would not be fair 
or tolerated by the States in the interior. Under these circum- 
stances, transcontinental rates by rail on competitive products 
can not be reduced except in a few instances, which wil! be 
comparatively insignificant in comparison with the vast volume 
of traffic. So free tolls will have but little or no effect upon 
the great mass of railroad rates of the country. I think this 
is fully understood and expected except by the few who are 
striving to stir the unthinking, by arousing the old prejudice 
against the railroads. 

Sometimes this is easy, requiring only assertions without re- 
gard to facts. But here, where the situation is obvious, and 
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so much has been made public as to what may be expected— 
and any sensible man may calculate for himself as to the effect 
of the new traffic through the canal—there would not seem to 
be occasion to further misunderstand or attempt to deceive the 
unwary. 

DISCRIMINATION. 


There is one phase of this discussion which should not be 
overlooked, and that is that the policy of free tolls to coastwise 
trade in the use of the Panama Canal, simply means the sub- 
sidizing of the business interests of the two coasts, especially 
of the Pacific coast, in their competition for the trade of the 
interior, with their competitors of the Mississippi Valley and 
the central part of the country. As it is now, there is a large 
competitive region within which the coast cities from Seattle 
on the north to Los Angeles on the south. compete with their 
trade rivals in the Mississippi Valley, beginning with the. Twin 
Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, on the north to. New Orleans 
on the south, and extending as far east as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Detroit. Naturally, when the canal shall be 
opened and the rates by water greatly reduced, the business in- 
terests of the Pacific coast will have an advantage by ex- 
tending their territory largely eastward, and to that extent 
diminish the trade territory of their rivals of the central west. 
This vast increase of business for the coast cities, with a re- 
duction of the business in that region of the central cities is to 
be expected, and, I think, all are prepared for it, In this con- 
ie I again quote from the able paper of Mr. Dunn, of San 

raneisco: 


PANAMA CANAL WILL EFFECT DIVERSION OF PACIFIC COAST TRADE. 


With substantially.the same Panama Canal freight rates between San 
Francisco and European ports as between San Francisco and New York, 
it can be foreseen that all Pacific coast 2 from Europe will come 
direct to San Francisco through the canal, this being a diversion of 
the same foreign trade of the Pacific coast now conducted: through the 

t of New York. Also it can be foreseen that a large, if not the 
Arper, part of the 8 Pacific coast imports from the Mississippi 
Valley and North Atlantic States will be brought instead from Europe, 
. — — a diversion of trade from our American States to foreign 
countr 

It can be foreseen, too, that exports of the Pacific coast will, through 
the canal, enter the Atiantic and Guif coasts’ poss and markets, ex- 
cluding more or less of the present imports Into them from. the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and North Central Atlantic pistia, this being a- diver- 
sion of trade from these interlor States to the 
Also, that exports of the Pacific coast will enter the European markets, 
excluding more or less of their home productions and of their imports 
from our Atlantic States and the countries of eastern Europe and of 
Asia, this being a diversion, and in the azere te a very large diversion, 
of trade from these States and countries to the Pacific Coast States an 


anama Canal would now seem certain to materially lessen the 
freight traffic of the railroads between the Allegheny and Rocky Moun- 
tain Ranges. ‘These railroads are certain to lose all their present west- 
bound coast-to-coast freight and two-thirds of their present east- 
bound coast-to-coast freight. They are also certain to lose most of the 
westbound Panag coast freight 5 in their territory. The 
greater Agric of this last-deseribed freight will become diverted to new 
points of origin in the Atlantic States and E 

will, as near as practicable, take the all-waterwa 
coast by the eigen a River to New Orleans a 

The Panama Canal will have the effect of enormous) 
traffic over railroads west of the Rocky Mountalns—the Pacific coast 
railroads. These lines losing their proportion of the present west- 
bound overland freight to the canal, would nevertheless take most of it 
back again as east or inland-bound local traffic from Pacifie coast ports, 
making probably a larger net earning from as all-local traffic than 
they are now ey from it as part of the st-to-coast traffic. They 
will lose about 2,000,000 tons of their present annual eastbound freight 
movement, recovering some of it as local traffic from inland points of 
origin to coast seaports. 

Kil of their net loss by diversion of their trafic will, however, be 
very much more than counterbalanced by the increased Pacific coast 
exports, over 5,000,000 tons of which have to be moved by railroads 
from inland points of origin to coast. ports; by the increased pennae 
of Pacifie coast imports through the canal, over half of which 1 
have to be carried 9 rail inland from the seaports; and by the in- 
creased local freight anying of Pacific coast products from 33 
to consumers. It is doubtful, indeed, if the present railroads Pacific 
coast territory are able now to carry the greater 3 Which will 
be tho effect of the Panama Canal. It would seem as if many more 
new lines must be built and many poring lines double-tracked. 

With a possible $2 a ton sea ight rate between San Francisco and 
New York, overland competition of railroads is simply annihilated. 
There will be no transcontinental railroads within the meaning of the 
term as we have becomo accustomed to it. There can be no. political 
questions over transcontinental freight rates, because relent will simpl 
cease going over the railroads that way. The Cen Pacific Bail. 
road, least of all the present so-called transcontinental railroads, will 
be one of them. It w instead, become a great tributary railroad 
system to the port of n Francisco, distributing imports and col- 
lecting exports for it in western Montana, Wy g, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, as well as in the seven Pacifice Coast States. In this re- 
spect it will occupy much the same traffic situation to San Francisco, 
in a Mims Rane territory, that the New York Central Railroad sys- 
tem occupies to New York. 

SUMMARY OF PANAMA CANAL EFFECT ON SEA TRAFFIC. 

Petroleum-burning Diesel motor ships will become the ship-freight 
carriers on both oceans through California petroleum. beco: avail- 
able for such use on the Atlantic Ocean, 

The basie freight rate for staples 3 
Pacific coast and either New York, Live x 
will be about $2 per ton dead weight, e. 

Pacific coast foreign trade with Europe 


and the remainder 
route to the Pacific 
thence by the canal. 


increasing the 


will become 


overland New York route to the all-sea route through the canal. 


The present Pacific coast trade oyerland with the Mississippi Valley 
and North Central Atlantic States will become largely diverted into 
direct trade by the all-sea route through the canal with the Atlantic 
States and European countries—more largely the latter than the former. 

The trade of the Pacific coast will become enormously expanded 
through the cheapness and availability of the all-sea route thro h the 
canal as an outlet for products hitherto unmarketable on the Pacific 


The Atlantic coast railroads will be very little affected; the railroads 
between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains will lose practically all 
of their Pacifie coast c; and the railroads of the Pacific coast will 
gain enormously in traffic from the handling to and from the seaports 
of the new exports and imports. Transcontinental railroads as such 
wijl cease to be, Transcontinental freight rates can not be made com- 
petitively with an open all-sea ene rate of $2 per ton. 

The Pacific coast will gain rapidly and enormously in population b 
immigration from European countries hoy bg the canal and by immi- 
gration from our Mississippl 3 N15 States by rail overland, and this 
new population will increase the all-sea-route trade between the Pacific 
coast and Europe. 


INJURE THE INTERIOR, 


Thus, free tolls in the coastwise trade, only means a further 
increase in the advantage of the business interests on the coasts, 
and to the same extent diminishes the competing business inter- 
ests of the interior. It will enable the large shippers of the 
coasts, who can receive the advantage of free tolls, to extend 
to that extent their trade territory as against their competitors 
of the Central West. It would practically mean that free tolls 
would be a subsidy to the merchants on the Pacific coast to 
crowd out their competitors in the disputed territory. This is 
grossly unfair and unjust, ‘The generous and fair-minded busi- 
ness man of this country does not seek such unjust advantage. 
I am unwilling to believe, that when the broad, fair, and able 
business men on the Pacific const realize the injustice of this 
situation, that they will insist upon this unjust subsidy to them, 
when already the whole Nation has been taxed to pour mani- 
fold bounties upon them, in the construction and operation of 
this great canal. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear I Lave taken up too much of the time of 
the House; but I have endeavored to discuss the question 
from the high plane of public duty, and in this discussion I 
have endeavored not to engage in any personal dispute or alter- 
cation with anybody. 

This matter should be above that sort of discussion. In a 
question like this, which involves the welfare of our people 
and the honor of our Nation, I am willing that my politics 
shall cease at the water's edge. I am glad in the enactment of 
this measure to follow a Democratic President, when I believe 
it will redound to the good of those whom I am sworn to serye, 
and to the honor and glory of our common country. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr, Speaker, I yield to myself 20 
minutes. [Applause.] 

I have listened with great interest to my colleague on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, from the 
State of Minnesota [Mr. Stevens]. I have a very high personal 
regard for him, and there is no more valuable Member of this 
body. Upon this very vital and important question, however, 
we have agreed to disagree, 

In opening his address, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreyens] declared that the free-tolls exemption was not a 
plank in the platform of the Republican Party. That is true; 
but it was the policy of a Republican President, for whom 
I haye the greatest respect. [Applause.] It was the policy of 
a Republican Senate. It was unnecessary for the Republican 
Party to haye in its platform any declaration to compel that 
great party, in a crisis such as this, to uphold the American 
position. An overwhelming majority of Republicans in this 
House are sustaining the historic policy of the party in fayor of 
an American-controlled canal. [Applause.] 

The gentleman has quoted Senator Davis as being opposed to 
the exemption; and I want to bring to the attention of the 
House the remarks made by Senator Lopar, who voted against 
exemption, and who, I believe, is going to vote against exemp- 
tion again in the Senate. Senator Loben stated on the floor of 
the Senate on July 20, 1912: 

I voted against the Bard amendment, I voted against it in the be- 
Hef that it was unn that the right to fix tolls, if we built the 
canal or it was built under our auspices, was undoubted. I know that 
was the view taken by the then Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Davis, 


who was at that time chairman of the committee. I certainly so stated 
on the floor, * * + 


Now, let us quote from Senator Davis himself. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Owing to the shortness of my 
time I can not yield, unless the gentleman desires to state that 
his father-in-law did not make that statement. 

Mr. GARDNER. I propose to read part of a debate in which 
my father-in-law participated, if the gentleman Will allow me. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. The gentleman will read it in his 
own time. The statement is from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Mr. GARDNER. I shall read from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 17, 1912, three days earlier than the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Then mine was the last. 

Mr. GARDNER. His memory had been refreshed. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Yes; his memory is generally re- 
freshed toward the English view. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Three days before the time of which you 
speak he said he did not remember the question having been 
raised. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Well, he remembered it afterwards, 
His memory may have changed recently. 

Mr. GARDNER. You have quoted his statement made 12 
years after the vote of which he was speaking. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. It was some years since our friend 
Stevens talked to him, also, [Applause and laughter.] 

Let us read from Senator Davis's report, which has been 
quoted on the floor with such apparent force: 

This sweeping modification of article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
as to all its restrictions upon the right of the United States, under 1 
auspices, to construct the canal and to have and enjoy all the ts— 
such as ownership—incident to its construction, as well as the ex- 
clusive ht of providing for its management and 8 leaves 
no ground, substantial or conjectural, on which Great Britain could 
hereafter contend for any of the restrictions contained in that article 
as remaining in force against the United States. 

[Applause.] 

The gentleman has quoted the Canadian treaty, known as the 
Washington treaty of 1871, relative to the use of canals and 
channels of the Great Lakes. We are now asked by Great 
Britain to surrender by repealing the free-toll provision of the 
canal act “because we are violating a treaty.” When we asked 
Great Britain to surrender in that controversy, the English 
Government refused, and only did so finally because we had re- 
taliated against her, but in the official correspondence declared 
that she still adhered to her interpretation of the treaty. She 
was not generous enough at that time to give way to our con- 
tention, although we had a stronger case by far. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] becomes greatly 
alarmed because he fears that the Canadians will retaliate 
against us; but as an American citizen and a Member of Con- 
gress I will not consent to surrender an important American 
right because of the threats of action by any foreign nation. 
[Applause.] This question must be settled upon its merits, and 
not because of fear. There has been too much of that kind of 
talk in this controversy. [Applause.] 

The gentleman admitted upon the floor of this House that one 
of the British contentions was wrong, namely, Sir Edward 
Grey’s contention that we can not pass the ships of the Republic 
of Panama without the payment of tolls, as provided by our 
treaty with Panama; and when he admits that Great Britain is 
wrong in this case, he is doubting all her contentions. Great 
Britain states specifically in her protest that we can not pass 
a vessel of the United States through this canal without pay- 
ment of a toll. He may argue as he will that Great Britain is 
wrong, but the fact nevertheless remains that Great Britain 
in her note specifically states that the provision which allows 
us to pass our battleships and other Government vessels free is 
in direct contravention of the treaty we made with her. We 
can not get away from that proposition. 

There were shipowners who testified before our committee. 
For instance, the president of the Hawaiian Steamship Co. tes- 
tified, and in his testimony he said he and other shipowners 
were indifferent as to whether we imposed tolls upon American 
coastwise ships. And why? Because the consumer, he declared, 
not the steamship company, would pay the tolls. [Applause.] 

The gentleman also declared that the rate of toll is so insig- 
nificant as to make no difference. He says it is only 50 or 60 
cents per ton. Anyone who has had any experience in trans- 
portation matters knows that a few cents makes a vast differ- 
ence in reaching a market, a difference of great importance to 
the people of the interior of this country, who hope to benefit 
through the opening of the canal by a reduction in freight 
rates, 

Mr. Speaker, owing to the limit fixed under the special rule 
for debate, it is my purpose to consume but little time. Having 
expressed my views at some length in the minority report re- 
cently submitted, I feel that it is only fair to other Members of 
the House that they be given an opportunity to be heard. I do 
desire, however, to very briefly discuss at this time certain 
phases of the pending question. 

The Government of the United States, speaking through Con- 
gress, a President, and State Department, takes a positive posi- 
tion touching the interpretation of a disputed treaty, and a suc- 
ceeding administration demands and insists that this Government 
reverse itself, abandon its former position, and accept the for- 


eign interpretation of the treaty, an action with no parallel in 
American history. 

Disguise the situation or becloud the issue as you may, there 
is no escaping from the naked truth that for the first time 
the people of this great Nation are urged to surrender under 
foreign pressure. 

What is the excuse for this unprecedented action? Diligently 
seeking information, I have brought to light certain facts which 
I shall now disclose, permitting the American people to draw 
their own conclusions and make their own deductions. The cir- 
cumstances I shall relate are highly significant in their bearing 
upon the question at issue. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY TO SIR * GREY PAYS THREE VISITS TO WHITH 
OUSE. 

On November 7, 1913, Sir Edward Tyrrell, secretary to Sir 
Edward Grey, visited the President and had a private inter- 
view. On November 23 he was again received at the White 
House and granted another interview. November 23 was a 
Sunday. It is not the practice of the President to discuss 
official affairs on Sunday with anyone except members of his 
Cabinet, and with them only on important occasions. 

A third visit was made to the President on the morning of 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27. This visit was also rather 
unusual. That the matters discussed must have been of the 
utmost importance is evidenced by the fact that on two of these 
occasions Sir Edward Grey's private secretary was received 
upon days not usually given to the transaction of official busi- 
ness—Sunday and Thanksgiving Day. On November 28, the 
day following the visit of Sir Edward Tyrrell, Hon. Robert L. 
Borden, the Canadian premier, held a conference with the 
President and the Secretary of State. Borden, it will be re- 
membered, was the man who visited London in June, 1912, 
and, according to the Canadian papers as well as the London 
Times and other British publications, made the original protest 
against the canal act on behalf of the Canadian railroads. A 
few days after Borden visited London the first British protest 
was received in the United States. Following this up, the Ca- 
nadian premier confers with the President of the United States. 
Things apparently were coming the British way, and they were 
pressing their opportunities to the fullest extent. 

Sir Edward Tyrrell is said to be the first and last word in au- 
thority in the British foreign office. I am ignorant of what 
was discussed. The papers said the Mexican situation—a ques- 
tion clearly related, so we are informed, with Panama tolls. 
HON, SHIRLEY BENN, OF BRITISH PEACE SOCIETY, ANNOUNCES PRESIDENT’S 

POSITION, 

Hon, Shirley Benn, of England, member of Parliament, hon- 
orary secretary of the British Peace Committee, and personal 
friend of Andrew Carnegie, paid two visits to the United States. 
The first in May, 1913, and the second in October, 1913. On 
his last visit to America he accompanied Andrew Carnegie, 
arriving in New York on October 17 on the Mauretania. Hon. 
Shirley Benn, after his return to London, declared at the Man- 
sion House peace centenary meeting—and I have in my pos- 
session positive proof of his statements—that he had seen the 
President, and there was not the slighest doubt that the peace 
appropriation and tolls repeal would be put through both the 
Senate and House, “as the President had pledged himself to 
carry out these proposals to the satisfaction of the British 
Government.” 

So delighted was this member of the British Parliament over 
the situation as he found it in the United States that shortly 
after his return he dined Ambassador Page in the House of 
Commons. This was rather unusual for an ambassador, but 
then our American ambassador has been saying and doing un- 
usual things of late. Apparently banquets are his long suit. k 

Keep in mind that this was before the President had taken 
the American people into his confidence. It is unfortunately 
significant that the day of the visit of Sir Lionel Carden to the 
White House announcement should be made of the President's 
intention to send to Congress a message urging repeal, although 
tolls were not discussed, we are told. That mystery surrounds 
all these negotiations and private interviews is the fault of no 
one but the Chief Executive, because of his lack of frankness. 
Has there been a trade? Is the Panama Canal the price for 
the elimination of Huerta? 

That the situation may be made more clear, certain facts 
should be recalled. 

BRITISH PROTEST RECEIVED BEFORE CANAL LAW WAS ENACTED. 

Great Britain, prior to the final enactment of the canal legis- 
lation by the American Congress in 1912, sent word that the 
action we contemplated taking did not meet with the approval 
of His Majesty's Government. The views of Great Britain were 
communicated to Congress before the Senate took final action, 
but that body, after giving the protest that respectful consid- 
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eration to which it was entitled, decided by an overwhelming 
yote that this Government was acting clearly within its rights. 

The canal bill then went to conference, again came before this 
House, was agreed to, and after approval by the President of 
the United States became a law. 

A second protest was made by Great Britain, and our then 
Secretary of State, speaking for the American people, upheld 
the position of the Congress of the United States, a Congress 
Democratic in one branch and Republican in the other. 

A MAJORITY OF DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS SUPPORTED FRED TOLLS. 


The Recorp shows that a majority of Democrats in Congress 
fayored free tolls when the canal bill was passed. In the Sen- 
ate of the United States not a single Democrat voted against 
the free-toll provision, and a roll call was had on the free-toll 
amendment. In the House there was a slight Democratic ma- 
jority against free tolls, but in the Senate and House together 
the amendment for the exemption of coastwise ships received a 
Democratic majority of six votes. The Recorp is somewhat in 
conflict with the statement recently issued from the White 
House. 

In the interim a new administration is inducted into office, 
elected on a platform one of the planks of which favored the 
legislation in question, and the presidential candidate, prior to 
election, gave out to the farmers of the country in a public 
speech the advantages of the controverted law, and so well 
chosen were his words, and so valuable a8 a campaign docu- 
ment were they regarded, that an excerpt from this speech 
containing the particular reference to the toll exemption was 
placed in the Democratic campaign textbook. 

PRESIDENT’S WASHINGTON PARK ADDRESS, DELIVERED AFTER RECEIPT OF 
SIR EDWARD GREY’S NOTE, 

I entertain a high regard for the President of the United 
States. His patriotism and honesty of purpose I would not at- 
tempt to question. However, like all members of the human 
family, he is apt to err. In this instance an apparent error in 
judgment in handling the Mexican situation has necessitated the 
latest move, at least his message so hints. The most charitable 
thing to say is that he has been imposed upon. 

The date of the President’s Washington Park speech, which I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 28, is signifi- 
cant. It was delivered on August 15, 1912. This was over a 
month after the first British protest was received, proving that 
the presidential candidate was not ignorant of Great Britain's 
attitude when he stood squarely on the Democratic platform. 

Should a high sense of honor not have prompted him to have 
declared then that in his opinion the law he spoke of in such 
laudatory terms was in “ plain contravention of the treaty with 
Great Britain”; would it not haye given the American people 
greater confidence in his sincerity had he taken this position 
prior to election and the frequent visits of English diplomats 
and announeed then that he must repudiate the free-toll plank, 
since Great Britain had lodged a protest against the law? [Ap- 
plause.] Instead of pursuing this course he announced to the 
farmers of Washington Park on that memorable occasion, Our 
platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says.” Throughout the Pacific coast and, I 
presume, elsewhere the free-toll plank was frequently quoted by 
Democratic candidates, 

ARBITRATION NOT ATTEMPTED. 


Why, then, this unusual and unprecedented action on the 
part of our Government? With the many questions involved, 
why are diplomatic negotiations dropped? Why is arbitration, 
as suggested by Sir Edward Grey in his note of November 14, 
1912, not considered? In that note he declared that His Maj- 
esty’s Government— 

Recognized that many persons of note in the United States, whose 
opinions are entitled to great weight, hold that the provisions of the 
act do not infringe the conventional obligations by which the United 
States is bound, and under these circumstances they (His Majesty’s 
Government) desire to state their perfect readiness to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. 

A year ago I was informed, upon the most reliable authority, 
that at the time of the famous Roor speech in the Senate there 
was every prospect of an amicable adjustment of the whole 
difficulty—an adjustment without the sacrifice of every Ameri- 
ean right. The Senate speech was made without consultation 
with the President or State Department and resulted in the 
dropping of negotiations, 

MESSAGE LIKE ORACLE OF DELPHI, 

In joint session we listened most attentively and respectfully 
to the reading by the President of his special message. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. No, Mr. Speaker; I have not the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Like the oracle of Delphi, the lan- 
guage of this remarkable message has been interpreted a hun- 


dred ways to suit the necessities of the occasion in converting 
doubting Members. 

In the diplomatic gallery on that historic day sat the Secre- 
tary of State. Perhaps he understood. At least he approved 
for, bowing and smiling, he applauded his chief as he urged an 
abandonment of the American position in favor of the English 
contention. Has there ever been such a spectacle in American 
history? 

As I watched him sitting in yonder gallery unable to sup- 
press his gratification there came to my mind a speech he 
delivered, not at Washington Park, but before the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania on May 13, 1913. An account 
of that speech I hold in my hand. Accompanying the article is 
a newspaper halftone. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield to myself five minutes more. 
With this newspaper article there is a picture of our Secretary 
of State. Beside him stands our honored colleague Mr. A. 
MITCHELL PALMER, who yesterday declared to the House, an- 
ticipating no doubt the quotation from this speech, that what 
the Secretary of State really meant was that he stood for every 
plank in a platform unless it had some relation to foreign 
affairs. [Applause.] 

If that be so, are those of us who represent the Pacifie Coast 
States to understand that Secretary Bryan repudiates the plat- 
form he ran upon on two occasions declaring for Japanese ex- 
clusion? Probably the only plank in the platform which he in- 
sists upon is that plank which provides “that we favor a 
single presidential term.” [Laughter.] 

Now, let us quote Secretary Bryan on the sacredness of a 
platform declaration. He said: 

SECRETARY BRYAN ON SACREDNESS OF PLATFORM PLEDGES. 


The fact that we not only have platforms, but that the platform is 
becoming more specified year after year, is conclusive proof that the 

ple believe in the Democratic theory, and they write fheir platforms 

ause they believe, and those who run upon them lead the yoters to 
benera that they believe a platform is binding upon those who stand 
upon 

[Laughter and applause.] 

In this statement he agrees with his chief that a platform is 
not molasses to catch flies. [Laughter.] Continuing he de- 
clared: 

As a believer in the Democratic theory of representative government 
I desire to announce it as a settled principle not to be questioned in 
this country that a platform is et upon every honest man who runs 
upon that platform. I have heard it said by men after an election 
that they could not conscientiously support something in their plat- 
form, and it raises a very important question whether a man should 
violate his conscience as a PARE servant, and I frankly tell you that 
I believe that no man should violate his conscience, either as an indi- 
vidual or as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that any 
man elected to any office should as an official do a thing that his con- 
science condemns. But does that mean that he should violate his 

latform? No; it seems that his conscience should commence to work 
fore the election and not hibernate until after the election. 

[Laughter.] 

“ CONSCIENCE SHOULD COMMENCE TO WORK BEFORE ELECTION.” 


This statement of the Secretary of State now seems almost 
prophetic in view of the Washington Park address, Let me 
repeat it in order that we may fully appreciate its present sig- 
nificance : 

But does this mean— 

Inquires Bryan— 


that he should violate his 
should commence to work 
after the election. 


[Laughter.] 

And finally, to make his meaning so clear that no one might 
mistake his attitude toward platform breaking, he declared, 
with a burst of that impassioned oratory for which he is famed: 

I lay it down as a proposition, and I am prepared to defend it any- 
where, that the representative who secures office upon a platform and 
then holds the office and betrays the people who elected him is a crimi- 
nal worse than the man who embezzled money intrusted to him, 

[Renewed laughter.] 

Does this account for the discreet silence on the part of 
Secretary Bryan—a silence unusual and unprecedented? Has 
he in mind the part he took in the framing of the Baltimore 
platform and of this particular plank? 

GREAT BRITAIN’S BRILLIANT DIPLOMACY. 

I question if in the history of the world there is af- 
forded another example of as brilliant diplomacy as that dis- 
played by the secretary of state for foreign affairs of Great 
Britain. On the floor of the American Congress I salute Sir 
Edward Grey and acknowledge him to be the keenest diplomat 
of the age. Foreign nations are enjoying the situation. 

When one seriously considers the tremendous importance of 
the issue as now presented and its bearing upon the future his- 
tory of this Nation, vitally affecting, as it does, the welfare of. 


latform? No; it seems that his conscience 
efore the election, and not hibernate until 
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generations yet unborn, the economic phases of the question be- 
come insignificant. 

The American people are going to hold us to a strict account- 
ing for the action we take. Iam in a sense a partisan. It is but 
natural, perhaps, that one party should seek to take advantage 
of the mistakes of the party to which it is opposed, but I would 
a thousand times rather that no partisan advantage be gained 
in the present controversy than that a single American right be 
sacrificed. 

The far-reaching consequences. of our votes upon this ques- 
tion will endure after we are all dead and gone. My long serv- 
ice in this House has convinced me that neither side of the 
dividing aisle has a monopoly upon patriotism. We all loyally 
support the same flag. We are all striving to render faithful 
service to our country. 

If, with your controlling majority and the exercise of Execu- 
tive pressure, you obtain the votes to repeal this provision, I 
appeal to you as American citizens to accompany that action 
with a legislative declaration, unequivocal and unmistakable 
as to its meaning, that in following the commands of the 

sident you do not accept the foreign power's interpretation 
the treaty which would clearly mean the sacrifice of impor- 
tant and vital American rights affecting this Nation commer- 
cially, politically, and strategically, now and for all future time. 

Unless we specifically reserve the rights for which we have 
successfully contended for a generation in our efforts to con- 
struct an isthmian canal under American control and manage- 
ment we will be paying too dear a price for the elimination of 
Huerta. [Loud applause.] 


APPENDIX, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall insert as a part of my remarks the 
minority report which I submitted from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on the pending bill: 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. KxowLaxD, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
2 submitted the following minority report, to accompany H. R. 

I emphatically dissent from the views of the majority which sre in 
the but a reiteration of the argnments advanced Sir Edward 
Grey, secretary of state for foreign ‘affairs of Great Britain, in op 
sition to the ition taken by Congress when it enacted the exis 
canal law, which American tion was strongly upheld by Secretary 
of State Knox on behalf of this Government. 

I vigorously protest against the attempt to force the Congress of 
the United States, through a legislative enactment, to give a British 
interpretation to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, thus surrendering for all 
future time rights vitally affecting this on commercially, strat- 
egically, and 3 

A situation un ed and unprecedented in history now confronts 
this country. e cusfodian of our rights, our t in dealing with 
foreign affairs, advocates the case of Great B We are left 
without a spokesman. With no attempt to settle throu 9 
channels, with no suggestion looking to the reference of the vital ques- 
tion fo arbitration, unconditional and complete surrender is urged 
because “I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even 
greater delicacy and consequence if you do not t it to me.” 

The passage of H. R. 14385, a bill to re certain parts of the 
Panama Canal act, d be a notice to the world that as a result of 
2 pressure brought at a time th t to be most opportune, and 
on the very eve of the consummation the test achievement of 
the century, the United States was compelled to abandon its tradi- 
tional policy of an American-controlled canal vigorously affirmed and 
ably defended by former Presidents, and to virtually surrender its 
constitutional power to regulate domestic commerce. 


RIGHT TO PASS BATTLESHIPS PORECLOSED. 


The majority of the committee would, by the provisions of the bil 
os yes orever foreclose the right of this ernment to pass through 
American canal without the payment of toll battl „ revenue 
cutters, colliers, transports, lightships, and other Government craft. 
2 particular paragraph in section 5 of the present law now reads as 
ollows: < 

“When based upon net registered Neon for ships of commerce the 
tolls shall not exceed $1.25 per net red ton, nor be less, other 
than for vessels of the United States and its citizens, than the estimated 
proportionate cost of the actual maintenance and operation.” 

It ean be readily seen that the striking ont of the words other than 
for vessels of the United States and its citizens," which is the amend- 
mane proposen; prevents the charging of any less toil for vessels of the 
United States as well as for vessels of its citizens, the majority com- 
prog with the demands of Great Britain as set forth in the note of 

ir Edward Grey. 
REASONS ADVANCED FOR SURRENDER. 

Advanced as one of the weishty reasons for this inexplicable and 
3 attempt to repeal vital provisions of the canal act the majority 
declare: 

“ We are advised that the opposite party to the principal treaty under 
which the canal was constructed fafls to approve our action in provid- 
ing for exemption or to concur In our construction of the treaty: 

The “opposite party,” whose name the majority appris to be so 
sensitive about mentioning, notified this Government prior to the final 
enactment of the canal legislation that it did not approve our reported 
policy. Congress, believing that it was 3 clearly within its 
right and in contravention of no treaty obligation, failed to regard the 


attitude of the “ opposite party as a compelling reason for abandoning 
its position. 


HISTORY GF LEGISLATION. 


It may be well to recall that the original canal bill, provisions of 
which the majority now seek to repeal, was reported to the House 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 
16, 1912. Copies of both the majority 


minority reports were 


Pennsylva Hon. William C. Redfield, both now members of 
the present Cabinet, Hon. John W. Davis, of West fa, selected 
President Wilson as Solicitor General of the Uni States, and 


on. Francis Burton Harrison, since Soa Governor General of 
the Philippine Islands. In the Unit States Senate the free-toll 
proyision carried by a majority of 33 votes, and the bill was finally 
approyed by a President whose patriotism, high-mindedness, and regard 
for sacred treaty obligations no American can question. 


ATTITUDES OF FOREIGN NATIONS, 


The majority informs us that “other maritime nations hold the 
same dissenting opinion.” While it is recognized that this statement 
first emanated a bigh official source, many Americans would never- 
theless welcome definite confirmation of the receipt of any protest 
from other maritime nations, although it is not at all improbable that 
our foreign commercial rivals may sympa’ Great Britain. 
Attention might likewise be directed to the fact that the opinion of 
forelgn nations is adverse to the attitude whieh the United States has 
taken upon other purely American questions, notably the Monroe doc- 
trine, and if we would accept the argument of the majority we 2 — 
necessarily be compelled to cease to adhere to that weill-establish 
American doctrine. 


A NEW AND ASTOUNDING DOCTRINE. 


render every American ht at Panama. The history of this country 
would have been less glorious had we “ failed to urge our contentions 
even when fully convinced of our right.” When the Venezuela question 
stirred the Nation it was a mistake, according to this new peace-at- 
any-price "” , for President Grover Clev d to have ed, in 
a message t commanded the respect of the world: 

“To-day the United States is practically sovereign upon this conti- 
nent and its fiat is law upon subjects to which it confines its 
interposition.” S 


VIOLATION OF OUR TREATY WITI PANAMA DEMANDED. 


Let us further examine this new doctrine in an effort to ascertain 
where it will piaca this Government if made applicable to certain phases 
of the present controversy. As an illustration, the British protest of 
November 14, 1912, directs attention to article 19 of our convention of 
1903 with the Republic of Panama, L ag to that the provision is 
eee in conflict with the treaty. The article in question reads as 

ows: 


Without dwelling upon the fact £ 
this treaty with Panama was ding, the discovery being made after a 
lapse of 10 years in an effort to bolster up a weak case against the 
United States, we r the ge whether, under this new pol- 

rican rights whe di 


stance, side with the small and defenseless Repu 

Carrying the policy of surrender still further, we are compelled to 
acknow. as already pointed out, that we have no t to pass 
through this American canal our own battleships and ot Govern- 
ment er because His Majesty's Government, in unequlyocal lan- 

ge, challenges that right. Great Britain realizes that its position 
fp coeintsining that the United States is included in the phrase all 
nations" becomes untenable if it acknowledges that ships of war and 
ether Government craft can be accorded different treatment than shi 
of commerce, having in mind this vital paragraph of article 3 of the 
treaty: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of ail nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or f 
citizens or igi at in res of the conditions or charges of traffic, 

: uch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable.” 


The majority makes a labored and ingenious argument, which the 
British Government was too wise to attempt for fear of falling into 
the same trap, in an effort to show that the treaty sep eo ships of 
war. They quote in substantiation of this view article 2 of the treaty, 

roviding that the United States “shall have and enjoy all the righ 

cident to construction." The majority is here treading on dangerous 
ground. If this language allows us to pass free of tolls our vessels of 
war, it is impossible to exclude vessels of commerce under the interpre- 
tation the majority would give the treaty. 

Aga in an attempt to break the force of the contention of Great 
Britain that American war ships must pay a toll, the majority declares 
that “it would be folly for the Government to take money out of the 
Treasury and py it back into the Treasury for its war vessels,” it is 
again approaching the * twilight zone“ of distinction between war 
vessels and vessels of commerce. This line of argument could likewise 
be made applicable to American ships of commerce, Had the majority 
been more familiar with the British contentions, It would bave known 
that Great Britain objected to any rebate plan upon the ground that it 
might “ impose upon British shipping an unfair share of the burden of 
the upkeep of the canal, or otherwise prejudice rights secured to British 
shipping y that treaty,” belng compeiled to maintain this position or 
abandon its whole contention, 
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RAILROAD PROVISION MUST BE REPEALED. 


We must likewise repeal section 11 of the Panama Canal act if we 
consistently support and uphold this new doctrine, truckling further to 


the British Government. Section 11 of the canal act, it will be re- 
called, provides : 

“That no common carrier subject to the act to r ate commerce 
shall operate * + any common carrier by water through the 
Panama Canal or elsewhere with which said railroad or other. carrier 
aforesaid does or may compete for traffic.” 

In the British note of protot this language is used : 

“If the provisions [referring to the provisions of section m are in- 
tended to apply under any circumstances to British ships, they, His 
Majesty's Government, must reserve their right to examine the matter 
further and to raise such contentions as may seem justified.” 

In other words, Great Britain would participate in all the advantages 
of the canal, but Sir Edward Grey’s cry for equality grows faint when 
British vessels are to be subjected to any of the restrictions. Was 
there ever a more flagrant case of inconsistency? 


PROOF THAT BRITISH PROTEST WAS INSPIRED BY CANADIAN RAILROADS, 


The Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, When the canal law was passed it was stated 
openly on the floor of the House that it was the opinion of the com- 
mission that these transcontinental railroads came under the interstate- 
commerce act, subjecting them to the provisions of section 11. It was 
unquestionably this provision that instigated the British protest, and 
in complete substantiation of this contention attention is directed to 
several most significant facts. 

The first mention of the American canal act in the House of Com- 
mons was on June 18, 1912, reference to which is made in the follow- 
ing paragra h from the London Times of June 19, 1912: 

In the House of Commons yesterday Mr. Hewins (Hereford 8 
ing) asked the secretary of foreign affairs whether his attention had 
heen called to the bill now pending in the House of Representatives of 
the United States which was designed to prohibit any vessel owned by 
a railway company subject to the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from using any waterway, including the Panama Canal, and 
yeh Sul Op soe and Canadian-owned steamship lines would be 
affected.” 

On June 25, 1912, the Canadian premier, Hon. Robert L. Borden, 
accompanied by other Canadian Goyernment officials, including J. D. 
Hazen; minister of marine, C. J. Doherty, minister of justice, sailed for 
London. On the same boat was Sir William McKenzie, of the Canadian 
Northern Railroad. ö 

In the Quebec Chronicle, under date of July 12, 1912, appeared the 
following significant cable, dated London, July 12: 

“Since the arrival here of the Canadian premier, Hon. Robert L. 
Borden, the question of the regulations in rogata to steamers owned by 
railroads has been taken up. Canada has protested to her home Govern- 
ment on the ground that these regulations are inimical to their interests. 
It is believed that it is this question which led to the request for the 

ostponement of the consideration of the regulations, for although the 
Brit h Government's attention has been drawn to it previously, the 
matter has been the subject of fuller discussion since the arrival of the 
Canadian minister, and some new points have been disclosed.” 

In certain papers of the United States, under date of July 5, 1912, 


appeared the following cable; 
peN x “LONDON, July J, 1912. 


“Robert L. Borden, Canadian premier, with his colleagues, J. D. 
Hazen, minister of marine; C. J. Doherty, minister of justice; and 
L. P. Pelletier, postmaster general, arrived here this afternoon. * 
Among the many subjects to be discussed between the Canadian states- 
men and the British Government is that ing the proposal of the 
Senate committee in Washington that no ship owned by d railway shall 
be allowed to use the Panama Canal. 

Canadian officials acting for the transcontinental railroads of the 
Dominion obtained quick action, for four days later, July 8, 1912, the 
first British note of protest was sent. 

COASTWISE EXEMPTION FIRST REGARDED AS UNIMPORTANT. 


This record bears out what has been repeatedly cha: , namely, that 
the British protest was Inspired by the Canad railroads, and that 
the coastwise exemption provision was at the outset regarded as unim- 
portant, for in the first British note, dated July 8, 1912, after directing 
attention to certain objections to the proposed act, these words are 
used: 

“As to the proposal that . shall be given to vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade, a more difficult question arises. If the trade 
could be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona fide coast- 
wise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels would be bene- 
fited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken.” 

Later His Majesty's Government, ascertaining that ey ere ae 
testing against the coastwise exemption clause powerful allies would be 
obtained in the United States, changed its policy and the later notes 
grew more positive in contending that the coastwise exemption was in 
violation of the treaty. 

RAILROADS CHIEF BENEFICIARIES BY IMPOSITION OF TOLL ON COASTWISB 
TRAFFIC. 


“We are assured,” the majority declares, “that no benefit accrues to 
shippers, localities, or the people from this exemption, but that it goes 
to the benefit of the coastwise ships and nobody else. 

As a matter of record, which a reference to the hearings will disclose. 
several shipowners declared that if tolls were imposed the amoun 
would necessarily be added to the freight rate and eventually paid by 
the consumer. 

No specious argument will convince shippers and consumers of the 
United States that a toll of $1.20 levied upon a ship of a net register 
capacity, say, of 8,000 tons, amounting to $9,600 each trip, will not be 
reflected upon freight rates, or that the chief benefits of repeal will not 
acerue to the railroads. 

As so clearly stated by Gov. Woodrow Wilson when, as a candidate 
for President, he was addressing the farmers at Washington Park, N. J., 
upon the benefits of free tolls: 

“We want water carriage to compete with land carriage, so as to be 
perfectly sure we are to get better rates through the canal than you 


would across the continent.” 
It should be borne in mind that the average ship, particularly in the 
neral merchandise, infrequen 17 pa 
city. If, for instance, a ship ha ed 
the canal e freight rate npo each ton of freight 
doubles, for the toll is exacte upon its net rej red 
half filled. A lower rate can be made only 
carrying no freight. The rate on some 


coastwise trade and carrying 
to sea loaded to its full ca 
date aren 
carr: 
capacity whether filled or 
e ship is in ballast, 


capaci 
when 


commodities of t bulk, occupying much space, will be greater per 
actual ton than Heavier commod ties requiring less space, 2 


COASTWISE EXEMPTION POLICY SIMILAR TO THAT ATTEMPTED IN 
TARIFF ACT. 


The policy of aiding American shipping, sought to be accomplished 
by the canal legislation of 1912, is a policy similar to that attempted 
by a section of the tariff bill of 1913, 8 

“That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties imposed by this act 
shall be allowed on such wares, and merchandise as shall be 
8 re 2 5 vessels admitted to registratlon under the laws of the 

e ates,” 

Because American shipping would benefit, objections were raised by 
certain foreign nations, and under the present policy of this country 
a 1 7 protest was sufficient to set aside the law. 

In the report of the minority, submitted in 1912 when the canal bill 
was reported, the question of the bearing of tolls upon freight rates 
iets tas the country was fully discussed. The following extracts 
from that report are worthy of most careful and serious consideration : 


WATER COMPETITION REGULATES RAIL RATES, 


“In a comparatively few instances 5 75485 to free tolls has de- 
veloped in certain localities in the ddle West, based upon the 
erroneous assumption that any reductions in freight rates between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards will giye the Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantic 
coast cities an advantage over the Middle West cities in veal 
for the trade of the intermountain section of the West. There m ght 
be some ground for this 8 were it not for the fact that rail 
freight rates between the Middle West and the Pacific coast never exceed 
those between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, and are frequently 
lower. Any reduction in rail freight rates forced by sea competition 
between, say, New York and San Francisco is onlay aren pects 
applied between ey H St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, and, in 
fact, every ov. of the Middle West on the one hand and every Pacific 
coast city or town on the other. This always has been so—it always 
will be so. The selfish interests of the railroads serving the Middle 
West is the strongest possible aranty of the per ity of this 
already well-established rate-making system. No road operating be- 
tween St. Paul and Seattle will permit a lower rail rate to exist be- 
tween New York and Seattle than exists between St. Paul and Seattle, 
otherwise St. Paul's trade would be captured by New York. 

“ Therefore if, by reason of free tolls to vessels in the coastwise trade, 
freight rates between New York and Seattle are $1.20 per ton less than 
they would be if tolls were charged, they will by the same measure be 
less between St. Paul and Chicago and Omaha and St. Louis and Kansas 
City on the one hand and Seattle and Portland and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and San Diego on the other.. It is not for the merchants, 
manufacturers, producers, and consumers of the Middle West to do 
other than to heartily favor free tolls. It is to be expected, however, 
that the railroads serving the Middle West, and for that matter the 
entire country, will strenuously repens free tolls and with equal 
strenuosity advocate the highest tolls possible, the only limit being 
those charged contemporaneously through Suez. Inasmuch as rates 
between the entire country east of the Missouri River on the one hand 
and the intermountain section on the other are based upon the coast-to- 
coast rates, it is obvious that free tolls would be equally advantageous 
to this section as to all other sections of the country. Free tolls can not 
but minimize rail freight rates on all the manufactures of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Middle West, the products of the great 7 9 75 
Valley, and those of the Pacific coast, to the ultimate advantage of the 
re and consumers throughout the entire country. Nor are re- 

uctions in rail rates the only advantages which the people of the 
great interlor of our country are to reap from free tolls, hey ha ve 
even a more direct interest. 

“Much of the commerce of the great Mississippi Valley will flow 
down the rivers which drain it to the Gulf and thence through the canal 
to the Pacific coast. Likewise Pacific coast products will, under free 
tolls, to a large extent eventually be distributed throughout the Middle 
West via her waterways. The completion of the es to Gulf waterway 

roject will make it not alone possible but practicable to exchange 

‘acific coast lumber for Lake Superior ore without either commodity 
touching the floor of a freight car. Every burden placed upon traffic 
through the canal impairs its usefulness as a competitive route and 
decreases its benefits to the American people.” 


TOLLS A SUBSIDY TO RAILROADS, 


The levying of tolls on coastwise spine would prove a subsidy 
to the railroads. The toll must necessarily be char; by the carrier 
through the canal by adding it to the freight rate, and therefore there 
can be no question but what it would be in line with railroad policy 
to meee the highest possible tolls on coastwise traffic through the 
canal. 

It is contemplated to operate lines of barges on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries to connect with coastwise steamers at New Orleans 
with the bar of the canal. The lower the toll the farther into the 
9 — 80 5 i g country will the benefits resulting from low freight 
rates elt. 


CANAL ACT PREVENTS AGREEMENTS AND COMBINATIONS AMONG COASTWISB 
SHIP OWNERS, ; 


To allay the fear frequently expressed by those opposed to the policy 
of treating the Panama Canal as any other American waterway, that 
through agreements and combinations traffic might be controlled through 
the canal and the toll thus absorbed, attention is directed to section 11 
of the canal act, which not only 8 railroad-owned ships from 
operating through that waterway in competition with rail lines, but 

much further and prohibits any vessel engaged in the coastwise 
Pade from passing through the canal, which ship “is owned, char- 
tered, operated, or controlled by any person or company doing business 
in violation of the Sherman antitrust law and acts amendatory thereof.“ 

This will result in the keenest competition among coastwise vessels 
in the canal trade, many independent lines having announced their in- 
tention, under the stimulus of the legislation, of engaging in the traffic. 

INACCURACIES IN MAJORITY REPORT. 


If the accuracy of all the statements of the majority can be gauged 
by the declaration that “it is probable that the coastwise ships will re- 
quire about half of the lockage for the first five or six years,” then lit- 
tle credence can be given to any part of the report. he testimony of 
the majority’s own witness, Prof. Emory R. Johnson, the Government 
expert—employed at $1,000 per month and expenses—for the purpose of 

ating traffic, and upon whose report toll rates were fixed, is in 
direct contradiction to this statement of the majority. 


LAST 


1914. 
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Prof. Johnson declared, and his statement can be found on page 698 


of the printed hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 1912 (U. Doe. 680, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), that the estimated 
total of shipping that would utilize the canal by 1914-15, based on the 
most careful and painstaking computation, would amount to 10,500,000 
tons at the time of the opening of the canal, and that but 1,160,000 
net register tons would be coast to coast traffic.” (See statement of 
Prof. Johnson, committee hearings, p. 705.) In other words, the coast- 
wise traffic, instead of 88 half the traffic, as the majority 
inaccurately states, will amount to but about 11 per cent. 


REVENUR TO BH DOUBLE THE EXPENSE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Analyzing still further the figures of Prof Johnson, we can eliminate 
the . coastwise traffic and have remaining 9,340,000 tons, and 
collecting a toll of $1,20 upon this shipping we would have an annual 
revenue of $11,208,000, and, accepting the committee's estimate of 
$5,000,000 for the cost of operation, maintenance, sanitation, and civil 
overnment (which is $1,000,000 higher than estimated by Col, 
Goethals), we find that the revenue to be derived from the canal, with 
no tollgate in the path of our domestic trade, will be more than double 
the cost of operation, maintenance, sanitation, and civil government. 

In view of these facts, all of which are easy of verification, the fol- 
lowing statement of the majority is interesting as an evidence of self- 
impeachment : 

* There is no reason to hope that the commerce using the canal for 
the first few years, though paying uniform tolls, will at the rate fixed 
pay more than the amount necessary to pay the expense of operation, 
government, and sanitation.” 

The suggestion is respectfully thrown out to the majority to further 
consult its expert, Prof. Johnson, and to carefully and understandingly 
peruse the committee hearings. 

THE EXEMPTION OF AMERICAN-COASTWISE SHIPS WILL ADD NO BURDEN 
TO BRITISH VESSELS. 


The figures just quoted prove conclusively that the exemption from 
toll of American coastwise ships will not add one cent to the burden 
upon British or other foreign ships. The rate finally fixed Dy Presi- 
dent Taft in his proclamation was based on a sum that would bring 
to the canal the greatest amount of traffic in competition with the 
Suez route and with points that might be reached via the Straits of 
Magellan in competition with the canal. The toll was fixed without 
reference to the coastwise exemption. The British contention, there- 
fore, that the exemption imposes an unfair share of the burden of the 
upkeep of the. canal upon His Majesty's Government falls to the 
ground, 

THE BARD AMENDMENT. 

Replying to the statement of the committee that— 

“An effort was made when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was ratified 
to amend in the Senate by 8 he right to discriminate, but it 
was overwhelmingly defeated. An ineffectual attempt has been made 
to discredit the plain record in that case, reme: red by a great 
many men still living, by vague and indefinite assertions that the 
proposition was voted down because recognized as unnecessary under 
the language of the treaty.” 

The most complete and crushing reply to this assertion is the 

ublication which follows of the views of Senators present when the 
reaty was ratified, whose ability and high 3 completely 
refute the charge of the majority that statements which they have 
made, or now make for the first time, are “ vague and indefinite asser- 
tions.” This publication of the views of these Senators and ex-Senators 
will constitute a cena difficult for the Members of the majority or 
anyone else to impeac 

n connection vith the Bard amendment and the views about to 
be set forth, it might be well to recall that on the same day an amend- 
ment was offered (see S. Doc. 85, 57th Cong., Ist sess.) reservin 
the right of the United States to protect said canal in any way i 
might deem proper, and that this amendment was likewise rejected 
on roll call, because deemed unnecessary, 

The following are views of Senators present when the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was pending 202 the Bard amendment offered. ey were 
the representatives of the American people, who, having heard all the 
discussions, voted for the treaty with the firm conviction that we were 
not surrendering our rights of ownership or our power to regulate 
domestic commerce. 

INTERPRETATION GIVEN TO HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY BY SENATORS PRES- 

ENT WHEN INSTRUMENT WAS PENDING BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 

SENATE AND THE BARD AMENDMENT WAS OFFERED. 


[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 17, 1912.] 


„Mr. Lope. Mr. President, some time ago I started to sa 
in regard to the question of tolls cha on vessels 3 
the Panama Canal, which was under discussion here the other after- 
noon when I was unfortunately absent. I now renew the attempt. 
The question of canal tolls has arisen in connection with representa- 
tions made by the Government of Great Britain in regard to our rights 
in fixing tolls. It so happened that I was in London when the second 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made, and, although the draft was sent 
from this country, that treaty was really made in London. I mention 
this merely to show that I had some pong with ibe formula- 
tion as well as the ratification of that treaty. hen the treaty was 
submitted by the President to the Senate it so happened that I had 
charge of it and reported it to the Senate. 

“The second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as Senators will remember, em- 
bodied in substance the amendments which the Senate had made to 
the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. England had refused to accept these 
amendments, and then the second treaty was made embodying in prin- 
ciple all for which the Senate had contended. 

“When I reported that treaty my own impression was that it left 
the United States in compile control of the tolls upon its own ves- 
sels. I did not suppose then that there was any limitation put upon 
our right to charge such tolls as we pleased upon our own vessels, or 
that we were included in the phrase all nations.’ 

s $ + * 


somethin, 


$ 


+ * 

Mr. Pace. But the point I wish to raise, and especially to call the 
attention of the Senator from New York to, is that at the time the 
amendment was being considered Mr. d—who, I think, was then a 
1 e California—moved to strike out article 3 and substitute 
t 0 > 

. ‘Ant. IIl. The United States reserves the right, in the regulation 
and management of the canal, to discriminate in respect of the charges 
— 58 n favor of vessels of its own citizens e in the coast- 
wise trade. 

“This amendment, after discussion before the Senate at that time, 
was voted down by a vote of 43 to 27. 


strued 


„Mr. BRANDEGED. I do not desire to intrude upon the Senator's time, 
for I know he is in a hurry. But I intended, at the close of the speech 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], to call the atten- 
tion of the senior Senator from Georgia to page 4 of the views of the 
1 0 in the House report on the House bill, where the following 
is stated: 

“t! With further reference to the Bard amendment, we haye been 

nted authority to quote from a letter recently written by Senator 
rd, in the course of which he states: 

“t When my amendment was under consideration it was generally 
conceded by Senators that eyen without that specific provision the rules 
of the treaty would not prevent out Government from treating the canal 
as part of our coast line, and consequently could not be construed as a 
restriction of our interstate commerce, forbidding the discrimination 
in charges for tolls in favor of our coastwise trade, and this conviction 
contributed to the defeat of the amendment.“ 

“He states there that ‘it was generally conceded by Senators that 
even without that specific provision the rules of the treaty would not 

revent out Government from treating the canal as part of our coast 

e 


Mr. O'Gorman. That is in accord with the recollection of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 
* = * * * . s 


“Mr, Works. The Senator from Connecticut has anticipated what I 
was about to say by reading from the records a statement made by 
Senator Bard with respect to his amendment and the reason why it 
was voted down. 

ist | 1 wish to say that I have in my hand the original letter of 
Senator Bard making that statement—that the reason for voting down 
his amendment was that it was generally . geste by the Senate as un- 
necessary, and that that construction should be placed upon the treaty, 
irrespective of any amendment of that kind. 

“Mr, CLAPP. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

“Mr, O'GorMAN, Yes. 

“Mr, CLAPP. In answer to the suggestions of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace], I will say that I think it was quite 8 under- 
stood then that the reason for voting down the proposition to authorize 
the fortification in express terms was that under the treaty we had the 
right to fortify without that particular provision. I know I was here 
at the time, although I do not recall all of the speeches. But while 
some of us voted insisting in some instances that these things should 
be explicit and in others 9 Behe the majority upon the ground that 
they were covered anyhow, I believe, both with reference to the coast- 
wise trade and especially with reference to the question of fortification, 
that many of the votes cast against those ress provisions were cast 
npon the theory that without them we nevertheless had the right to-do 


em. 
“Mr, O'GorMAN. That the provisions were unnecessary? 
“Mr. CLAPP. Yes; that they were unnecessary.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 20, 1912.] 


“Mr. Lopon. While I am on my feet, if the Senator will allow me, 
there is one other thing I should like to say. I said in my remarks a 
few days ago that my personal view was that we had the right to ex- 
empt American v s from tolls. I did not go into the matter, I 
took a somewhat active part in the two Hay-Pauncefote treaties, as 
they are called. I voted against the Bard amendment. I voted against 
it in the belief that it was unnecessary; that the right to fix tolls, if we 
built the canal or it was built under our auspices, was undoubted. I 
know that was the view taken by the then Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. Davis, who was at that time chairman of the commitiee. I cer- 
tainly so stated on the floor. * * + I had that same view in regard 
to this treaty. I was familiar with the work that was done upon it in 
London at the time when it was concluded there and finally a to, 
and I was very familiar with it here. Although, as the Senator from 
Georgia correctly sald, the question was not ra at that tlme, I per- 
sonally have never had any doubt that the matter of fixing the tolls 
must 8 be within our jurisdiction; and when I referred to our 
going to The Hague as useless I did not mean because our case was not 
n good one. I meant because in the nature of things we could by no 
ng page have a disinterested tribunal at The Hague. It would be 

or the interest of every other nation involved to prevent our fixing the 
tolls according to our own wishes. 

“Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

“The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

“Mr, POMERENE. The Senator from Massachusetts has just expressed 
a reason for his vote against what was known as the Bard amendment, 
Can the Senator inform us as to whether that was the general senti- 
ment prevailing at that time among the Senators? 

* Mr. Lopce. I can only say, Mr. President, that that was the view 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and it was 
my view; and, while I may be mistaken, I think on that vote the ma- 
jority of the Senate followed the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
“Mr. Sutrn of South Carolina. As I understand, the vote was some- 
bars es 27 to 43, 

“Mr, LODGE. Yes. 

“Mr. Samiru of South Carolina. The question of the Bard amend- 
ment, to which the Senator refers, was brought up, and on account of 
its being in executive session and the debates not being available, I was 
unable to find any record showing what was the sentiment in that 

t, 


respect. 
P Mr. Lopen. There is no record that will show that, of course; but 
I know that was my opini m and the opinion of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the time, 
* * * * 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 6, 1912.] 


“Mr, PERKINS, I wish to state that Senator Davis, of Minnesota, 
was at that time chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
was, as is conceded by all, an authority on international law and took 
the view stated by the Senator from New York and that stated by the 
Senator from Washington. There is no question about it, that the 
rules we did make were to govern other nations than ourselves. 

“Mr. Jones. Mr. President, it seems to me it would be a great reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence and patriotism of Senators who voted against 
those amendments to accept any different construction.” 

Hon, Thomas R. Bard (ex-Senator from California) ; 

“When my amendment was under consideration it was generally con- 
ceded by Senators that even without that specific provision the rules 
of the treaty would not prevent our Government from treating the 
canal as part of our coast line, and -consequently could not be con- 
as a restriction of our interstate commerce, forbidding the dis- 
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crimination in charges for tolls in favor of our coastwise trade, and 
this conviction contributed to the defeat of the amendment.” 

Hon. J. B. Foraker (ex-Senator from Ohio): 

“ Without regard to what individual Senators may have 5 Whe and 
looking only to a proper. construction of the language employed in the 
treaty, President Taft was right when he concluded that, as a near 
tion of ipower, the United States Government had an unquestioned right, 
under the treaty, to make the discrimination with respect to our yes- 
sels engaged in our coastwise trade, that was made by the act President 
Wilson is asking Congress to repeal, and that there was no. violation 
whatever of our treaty stipulation in making such discrimination. 

„To yield to the objection now made will be equally a surrender, if 
not a betrayal, of most important rights. 

“This is not a partisan question. Nothing connected with the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal has been partisan. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike supported the treaty that was nyang enacted before the 
canal was authorized, and Democrats and Republicans alike partici- 
patea in the legislation necessary to carry out that great work; and 

mocrats and Republicans alike, forgetting 755 visions and re- 
membering only the interest of America, should stand together for the 
preservation our right to carry out the great porpora of constructing 
and so operating the canal as to promote American interests of every 
kind and nature. 

“ According to my recollection this very question (of right to dis- 
criminate in favor of our own ships) was raised by an amendment 
offered to the treaty, which amendment was voted down overwhelmingly, 
because it was thought unnecessary to specify that a provision of such 
a character did not apply to us who were buillding the canal, and were 
to have with respect to it the usual rights of ownership and all the 
rights of regulation. 

And for the further reason that te exempt one class of ships would 
imply that other classes were not exempt.” 8 

Jon. Charles A. Towne (ex-Senator from Minnesota): 

“I remember distinctly my own feeling about the matter at the time, 
which was that we retained under the treaty full sovereignty over the 
canal and over the incidents of its ownership and control, including the 
right to fortify and police it and to ais Yes its use by vessels of com- 
merce, subject only to the condition that all other nations should be 
treated alike; and that this was the general understanding. 

“What we may think wise and prudent to do in the management of 
the canal is, of course, a matter for expedient determination; but it 
would be the rankest cowardice and unpatriotism for us to permit the 
existence of any question at all as to our absolute right to do as we 
please consistently with the specific conditions of the treaty as to the 
equal treatment of foreign nations.” 

Hon. Marion Butler (ex-Senator from North Carolina): 

“T can not agree with the position of those who contend that the 

_ “ free-tolls” law is in violation of the spirit or the letter of the treaty. 
I remember that when the first section of the third article of the treaty 
was under consideration, which provides that the canal shall be open to 
the vessels of all nations on the same terms, that several Senators sug- 
gested the propriety of adding a provision expressly exempting our do- 
mestic commerce done through coastwise vessels. 

“The prompt response to this propesition on the part of the Senators 
having the treaty in charge was that such an amendment was unneces- 
sary, use the treaty was so understood by the contra parties. 

“The fact is that Congress has the pome to say what tolis: shall be 
charged our coastwise shipping through the canal and should exercise 
age pona ana neither England nor any other country has anything 
o do wi 

“We can not afford to buy our peace from England at such a price.” 

Hon. George Turner (ex-Senator from Washington): 

“ My recollection of the view taken in the Senate at the time of the 
ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is substantially similar to that 
of Senators Lopon, Bard, CLAPP, PERKINS, Davis, and others. I am 
certain the treaty would not have been ratified if there had been doubt 
in the mind of anybody that the treaty limited the United States in 
the use which it might make of its own canal for its own purposes. 
The fact that the canal was to be the exclusive property of the United 
States, and under its absolute control for all purposes of war and peace, 
subject, of course, to fair deal as between all other nations, was the 
conta factor in the ratification of the treaty. Of this there can be 
no doubt.” : 

Hon. Thomas Kearns (ex-Senator from Utah) : 

“TY am in thorough accord with the views of Senators Lopan, Bard, 
CLAPP, PERKINS, Davis, and others, and was I fortunate enough to be 
a Member of the Senate at the present time I would certainly support 
the idea of favoring our coastwise trade. I think it is a piece of im- 
position on the part of Great Britain to attempt to dictate what, if 
anything, we should charge for canal tolls to our own war vessels, 
transports, or coastwise ships. We built the canal with our money. 
We have a right to protect our own pro and to use it for our 
own convenience, and I do not think we should be bound otherwise by 
any treaty obligations, except to give all foreign nations fair and just 
treatment, without discrimination, as one against the other. 

“This is my attitude, and I fully believe that any other policy 
would be surrendering our rights at the dictation of British statesmen.” 

Hon. William J. Deboe (cx-Senator from Kentucky): 

“I remember Senator Bard's amendment to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. It has always been my understanding that under that trea 
the United States had the right to regulate canal tolls. My best recol- 
lection is the Bard amendment to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was de- 
feated because Senators were of the opinion that the amendment did not 
confer any right that the treaty did not grant to the United States. 

“I know it has always been my contention that this. country had 
the right to regulate canal tolls and to control the canal. I made 
such a statement in a speech in the Senate.” 


POSSIBLE BRITISH OBJECTIONS ANTICIPATED BY SENATOR DAVIS. 


Senator Cushman K. Davis, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Forcign Relations, in reporting the draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
to the Senate on April 5, 1900, evidently anticipating future attempts 
on the part of Great Britain to misinterpret the treaty, used 
anguage: 

“Th 2 eeerty modification of article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, as to all its restrictions upon the right of the United States 
under Its auspices, to construct the canal and to have and enjoy al 
the rights, such as ownership, incident to its construction, as well as 
the exclusive right of providing for its management and regulation, 
leaves no ground, substantial or conjectural, on which Great Britain 
could hereafter contend for any of the restrictions contained in that 
athe ane expressly excepted) as remaining in force against the 
nite es. 


In the same report Senator Davis expresses the opinion, which has 
been widely quoted by those who take the British view, that in his 
belief we would not find it necessary to differentiate our rates of toll 
in favor of our own people in order to secure a very great profit on 
the investment. was the personal view of Senator Davis regard- 

conditions as they then existed, with the meager information at 
hand, but would clearly imply that under his interpretation of the treaty 
we had the full right to do so if conditions were such as to make it ad- 
visable in order to assist our American merchant marine and to obtain 
for the people of the country the greatest possible benefit of this water- 
way asa regulator of freight rates. In any event this last reference to 
Senator Davis's report discusses only the policy and not our right to 
make an exemption in favor of our coastwise trade. > 


THE CASB OF OLSEN VERSUS SMITH, 


The fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has rendered 
a decision clearly sustaining the well-founded contention that the pro- 
visions of the ay Puunrotato treaty are not applicable to vessels In 
the coastwise trade appears to be particularly disturbing to the ma- 
jority, and a very ingenious argument is advanced in an attempt to 
poore 38 the decision does not apply, The decision, however, speaks 

In this case (Olsen v. Smith, 195 U. S., 332) the question whether 
treaties with foreign countries affected our coastwise commerce was 

uarely before the Supreme Court of the United States and determined 
adversely to the contention of the majority of the committee. 

In that case the duly State-licensed pilots of Galveston, Tex., brought 
sult for damages against certain unlicensed pilots for piloting in that 
port, and prayed for an injunction restraining them from operating 
without a license and in violation of the State laws concerning 
pilotage. These laws provided a rate to be paid for licensed pilotage 
by yessels engaged in the foreign trade, but exempted those engaged 
In “the coasting trade in any part of the United States.“ Section 
1444 of the Revised Statutes of the United States also contained a 
Penal nh ae ea coastwise vessels from the operation of State 

The defendants set up several defenses, among others contending 


“As the vessel in question was a British vessel coming from a foreign 
rt, the State laws concerning pilotage are in couflict with a treaty 
etween Great Britain and the United States, providing that— 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed In any 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States.“ X 

Ruling on this contention of the defendants that the 5 of 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade was a discrimination violative of 
the treaty provision above set out, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held unequivocally that such exemption of yessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade did not concern vessels engaged in the foreign trade. 
The langu: of the decision is plain and emphatic as announced in the 
opinion rendered by then Justice, now Chief Justice, White: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and, therefore, any such exemptions do not operate to 

roduce a discrimination against British vessels engaged’ in foreign 
ade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade.” 

The syllabus statement of the rule thus announced by the Supreme 
ba pilotas: law. ub 

* pilotage law subjecting all vessels, domestic and foreign 
en in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, but which exempts pur: 
suant to law coastwise steam yessels of the United States, is not in 
conflict with provisions in the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain to the effect that British vessels shall not be subject to 
bend or other char; than vessels of the United States.” 

e pana upon which that decision rests is plain to see. It is 
simply that it is no concern of vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
what 1 8 or exemptlons are made regarding the coastwise trade. 
By a law reaching back to the ve inning of the Government all 
foreign vessels are absolutely excluded from our coastwise trade. As 
bye ean not on any terms or in any event enter the coastwise trade, 
it no concern of theirs what provisions are made regarding it. A 
general statement in a treaty regulatory apparently of all vessels can 
not be held to apply to vessels engaged in trade exclusively domestic 
and into which foreign vessels could not enter under any circumstances 
because N by law. For that reason any privileges or benefits 
granted by a nation to {ts own vessels engaged exclusively in trade be- 
tween its own ports is not a discrimination against vessels engaged in 
foreign trade. 

SIMILARITY OF OLSEN CASE. 


The remarkable similarity of the facts and conditions in the Olsen v. 
Smith case and that under consideration is apparent. In that case 
as in this it was urged that a law of the United States granting an 
exemption in favor of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade was in 
violation of a treaty. The exemption in that case was from pilotage 


ch: ; In the present case it is from toll charges, Certainly it can 
Doh e conte that there is any distinction between the cases in 
regard, 


In that case the language of the treaty bound this country not to 
impose any higher “duties or charges” on British vessels than on 
vessels of the United States in the same ports. But under the local 
law British vessels were ulred to pay pilotage charges while Amer- 
ican vessels were completely exempt from such charges. “A plain 
violation of the treaty,” the majority would say, but in effect the 
Supreme Court said: “ No; for what we do or omit to do with regard 
to our coastwise trade is of no concern to any nation, for they can not 
complain with regard to a traffic in which they have no interest. No 
regulation, exemption, or privilege which we see fit to grant to our 
coastwise trade is a just subject of complaint, for it docs not concern 
vessels engaged in the forcign trade.” 


LANGUAGE OF TREATY AS BROAD, 


It will be ebserved the language of that treaty was as general, as 
broad, us all-embracing in its terms as that with which we have now 
to deal. It did not provide that vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
were excluded from the terms of the treaty. The language was broad 
enough to include all American vessels, But the Supreme Court holds 
that coastwise vessels could not have been within the. contemplation of 
the parties to the treaty, for the reason that one of the parties to the 
treats was in nowise concerned with the coastwise trace. It is not a 
strained or forced or unreasonable interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty that its 1 8 to the coastwise trade was not within the 
contemplation of the parties, for neither Great Britain nor any other 
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Coree nation could enter into or have any interest in our coastwise 
rade. 
This case is an authority which has never been questioned by Great 


It is a clear-cut determination of 
regarding the rights 
e coastwise trade 


Britain or any other foreign power. 
the proposition that the general terms of a treat 
of vessels have no application to vessels engaged 
from which foreign vessels are excluded by law. 


LANGUAGE OF TREATY OF WASHINGTON NOT SIMILAR. 


The majority endeavors to infer that language substantially similar 
to that employed in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is used in the treaty 
of Washington of 1871, relative to the use of the canals and channels 
of the Great Lakes, and that when Canada attempted to discriminate 
in the matter of tolls by a process of rebating we protested because 
of the words “on terms of ee ” contained in the treaty. It will 
be noted that the majority carefully refrained from inserting the vital 
language of this treaty. To have done so would have completely 
demolished the argument. Article 27 of the treaty of Washington, 
following the words “on terms of uality,” also adds “with the 
inhabitants of the United States.“ The treaty thus firmly and un- 
equivocally states that it means, leaving nothing to inference. 
Great Britain, however, never admitted a violation of treaty rights, 
although because of retaliation on our part she ceased her objection- 
able practices. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN VESSELS NOW PRACTICED BY GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


Great Britain's contentions fall to the ground by the submission | of 
proof of her continued discrimination in favor of British vessels, “ in 
violation of a sacred treaty obligation.” In 1815 the United States 


entered into a treaty with Great Britain to regulate commerce and 
navigation. 

The second article of this treaty, still in force, provides: 

“No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of 
the ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable 
in the same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports 
of any of His Britannic rai Me territories in Fnrope on the vessels 
of ae United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels.” 7 

It is apparent that this provision is more broad and comprehensive 
than the equality clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in Including 
all vessels of either country, without distinction as to whether they 
are engaged in coastwise trade or transoceanic commerce. 

If England's interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty holds 
good, then it is extremely difficult to reconcile, under the section 
quoted above, her discrimination in tonnage duties in favor of her 
own coasting yessels. ‘The following figures are presented to show 
that such a discrimination exists. 3 

These statistics are taken from the latest edition of Turnbull's Dock 
and Port Charges for the United Kingdom, a very reliable work, which 
is revised and authenticated by the various authorities. The three great 

rts of Bristol, Liverpool, and London will serve as good examples. 

imilar conditions prevail in other British ports. 
BRISTOL, 


Dues payable upon entering this port: 
br every Wessel from ports in Africa, South America, the 
United States of America, the East and West Indies, all 
the ports within the Strait of Gibraltar, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, Spain without the Straits, and Sweden, per reg- s. d. 
istered ton r 2 
For every vessel trading from Ireland, Isle of Man, Scotland, 

or as a coaster outside the British Channel, the western 

limit of which is to be taken as a line drawn direct from 

St. Davids Head to Lands End, per registered ton 5 
For every vessel trading as a coaster from ports in the Bris- 

tol Channel, not including vessels from Cardiff, Newport, 

or any other ports eastward of the Holms, per registered ai 

ton. „naana es a e ae a m ami e a aa E e a eee 


LIVERPOOL, 


k tonnage rates on vessels : 
pe Class f. Between St. Davids Head and Carlisle, Ineludin 
the 3 fos 7 8 and sper fishing vessels . — = 4 
in the fishing UStry; Del Ol ween e ee ee 
Between Carlisle and the Mull of Galloway, including the 
Isle of Man, per ton 8 
Class 2. Between the Mull of Galloway and Duncans Bay 
Head, including the Orkney Isles and all the islands on the 
western coast of Scotland and between St. Davids Head 
and the Lands End, including the Scilly Islands and the 
east, coast of Ireland from Cape Clear to Malling Head, 
ee 
Class 6. All ports on the east coast of North America, the 
West Indies, the east coast of South America to the north- 
ward of Rio la Plata, inclusive, all parts of the west coast 
of Africa and all islands to the northwest of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and all ports within the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding the Adriatic, the Black Sea and Archipelago, 
islands of St. Helena, Ascension, and the Cape de Verde 
Islands, per ton... -.---------------------~--------=-. 1 4 
DISCRIMINATION IN HARBOR RATES, 


Harbor rates on vessels bear out the same discrimination. Those 
under class 2 pay 5 per ton; those under class 3 pay $d. per ton; and 
those under class 6 pay 14d. per ton, or exactly double. 

Wharf rates are as follows: Class 2, 13d. per ton; class 3, 14d. per 
ton; and class 6, 4d. per ton. This is a clear preference in favor of 
domestic coasting vessels as against vessels engaged in over-seas trade 
of 23d. per ton. These figures for the port of Liverpool are good ex- 
amples of the rigid discrimination in favor of the English coasting 
trade. American vessels engaged in over-seas commerce pay harbor 
rates of 33 cents per ton, while some coasters pay only 9 cents a ton, or 
a difference of 27 cents a ton in favor of the coaster. 

Discrimination as 1 at the port of London is clearly set forth 
in an article in the Law Magazine and Review, an English publication, 
for November, 1912, an extract from which follows : 

“Tonnage dues at the port of London are as follows: (1) For every 
vessel trading coastwise or entering inward or clearing outward from or 
to any pace north of latitude 48° 30’ N., and between longitude 12° W, 
and E. of Greenwich, for every voya; both in and out, 1d. per 
ton, (2) For every vessel entering inw or clearing outward beyond 
those limits, 14d. per ton. (3) For vessels under 100 tons which do 
not pass beyond the seaward limit of the port, a halfpenny per ton, 
(4) stwise vessels not exceeding 45 tons, vessels bringing corn coast- 
wise, fishing smacks, and lobster and oyster boats are exempt from dues. 
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railroads, which were the ins 


“This discrimination of 1 cent a ton for entering and clearing port in 
favor of coastwise vessels and against trans-Atlantic vessels may on 
first impression seem trifling, but when on calculation it is found that 
on a vessel of 5,000 tons this additional 1 cent per ton on entering and 
leaving port amounts to $50, it is evident that all sense of equality 
between ocean gorig vessels and those employed in the home trade only 
is completely ed. 

“If England for a moment believed that the words British vessels’ 
or ‘vessels of the United States,’ as used in the treaty of 1815, in- 
cluded, or was ever intended to include, coasting vessels, she would 
not have established and enforced differential rates at her various ports 
In favor of coasting vessels, for that would then be a flagrant viola- 
tion of the rights secured to vessels of the United States under the 
treaty. Not only this, but such an interpretation on the part of 
England would aiford the United States to justly demand that vessels 
of the United States pay the same dues and charges at British ports 
as are exacted from British vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, 
instead of those largely increased and heavier dues and charges that 
American vessels have to pay. 

“But, in addition to this, Great Britain, by assent and ratification 
under circumstances similar to those that have arisen under the Pan- 
ama Canal act, is not in a position to now insist on an interpretation 
of the is red clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty different from that 
in accordance with the established interpretation she herself has put 
upon the treaty of 1815 and of like clauses in other treaties.” 

If, therefore, the words British vessels” and “ vessels of the United 
States,“ as used in the treaty of 1815, do not include vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade, it is difficult to understand how the words 
“vessels of commerce of all nations,” as used in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, does include them. 


MEANING OF NEUTRALIZATION, 


The majority, having Sanat failed to make out a case from the 
direct language of the treaty, harks back to the preamble, which de- 
clares that the “general principle of neutralization" shall not be 
8 The majority give to “ neutralization’ a strained and forced 
construction. s 


OPINION OF FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE OLNEY. 


Addressing himself to this phen of the controversy, Hon. Richard 
Olney, Secretary of State under former President Grover Cleveland, 
in a paper read before the American Soclety of International Law, at 
a session held in Washington, April 25, 1913, said: 

“Great stress is laid upon the preamble of the treaty and its ref- 
erence to the neutralization of the canal, as defined in article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which, it is claimed, compels the United States 
to forget that it is the owner of the canal, and, as regards its own 
vessels, forces it to look upon itself as a canal customer bound to pay 
for its use the re; r tolls. It is elaborately argued that neutraliza- 
tion of this sort is a policy to which the United States has been com- 
mitted from the earliest times. 

But the argument sprees necessary distinctions and fails to note 
that ‘neutralization’ of a canal describes a policy applicable as be- 
tween the canal owners and customers of the canal, but in no way 
touches or restricts the canal owner's rights or the canal owner's policy 
as to the use of the canal by itself. The several phases of American 
opion official and otherwise, respecting the construction and control 
of the Isthmian Canal have already been pointed out. While merely in 
the position of a probable user of the canal, the United States always 
and consistently claimed that the terms and conditions of use should 
the same for all comers, but in no way denied or disputed the inherent 
rights of the canal owner. Those hts, as already shown, are ex- 

ressly recognized by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which allows the owner 
o fix terms at will fer the use of the canal by States, withholding the 
protection to the canal given by the United States and Great Britain, 
and even permits the owner to deny to such States the use of the canal 
altogether, Since accepting its inevitable rôle of the canal builder and 
owner, the United States has always and consistently stood on its 
rights as such, and, beyond agreeing to the neutralization of the canal 
as between customers, has repudiated the idea of any control of the 
canal except its own. 

How clearly such is the case is shown by the briefest examination 
of the neutralization provided for in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, the principle of which is not to be PASTES by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. What sort of neutralization is it? First, the United States 
and Great Britain are to determine what are just and equitable charges 
for the use of the canal by their citizens or subjects; second, the canal 
shall be open on those same terms to citizens and subjects of other 
States; but, third, the citizens and subjects of other States shall have 
the benefit of those terms only if such other States grant the same pro- 
tection to the canal as the United States and Great Britain engage to 
afford. Now, there is no element of this species of neutralization which 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty leaves unimpaired, since the United States 
alone fixes reasonable and equitable rules for the canal traffic; since 
the canal may be used by all nations on no other condition than that 
they observe those rules; and since—as shown by the elimination from 
this treaty of article 3 of the unratified Hay-Pauncefote treaty of Feb- 
ruary, 1901—adherence to the ree by the other powers is not to be 
invited. If by construing article 8 connection with other articles of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty any controlling pena le of neutralization is 
to be deduced, it is the simple requirement that the same terms shall be 
made to all customers of the canal, a requirement restricting the rights 
of the canal owner to just that extent and no more, and not disabling 
it from treating its own shipping in any way it sees fit.” 


A SUMMING UP, 


To sum up, the passage of H. R. 14385 is objected to for the follow- 
ing reasons: $ 

1. That it would reverse our traditional policy of an American-con- 
trolled canal. : 

2. That it would surrender valuable American rights without any 
attempt to settle through diplomacy or by arbitration. 

3. That it would foreclose the right of this Government to pass 
through the canal without the payment of toll American battleships, 
revenue cutters, colliers, transports, and other Government craft. 

4. That it would inaugurate a policy compelling this Government to 
surrender whenever a fore pm gives an 8 to a treaty 
contrary to that held by the United States; would compel us to abro- 
gate our treaty with the Republic of Panama and to repeal section 11 
of the canal act, which seeks to prevent railroad-owned char el from 
operating through the waterway in competition with their rail es. 

5. That it would benefit chiefly the transcontinental railroads. 

6. That it would be a compliance with the demands of the Canadian 

tiga tors of the British protest. 
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7. That it would give an interpretation to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 


wholly at variance with the interpretation given to that instrument by 
Senators present when the 2 was ratified. 

8. That it would be an abandonment of our historie policy of free 
commercial intercourse between the States. 

9. That it would be an interpretation of the treaty as affecting coast- 
wise traffic contrary to the rules laid down by the Supreme Court in 
the Olsen case. 

o go. 5 That it ig be an Pa ng ee that Grens, 1 . ta vor 

vessels, as Majesty's Government now does, charges, 
while the United States would be barred from according erent treat- 
ment to its coastwise ships. 


CONCLUSION, 


In concluding its Reever the majority declares: 

Far better to abolish the canal itself than eyer to permit our na- 
tional honor to remain in question.” 

This statement should be thus paraphrased: 

“Far better to abolish the canal itself than to surrender its control 
to a foreign power.“ 

Such a course would be a national dishonor. To acquiesce now in 
the demands of Great Britain after this Government, speaking through 
a former Secretary of State, has upheld the American position, would 
be nothing less than an act of national cowardice. 

Heretofore our canal policy has been a vigorous American policy. 
An examination of the messages of former Presidents upon this sub- 
ject, extracts from which are appenaa to this report, clearly show 
that never before in our history have we tolerated foreign interference 
in this great American project. 

It is one of the greatest achievements of this country, and no other 
nation has aided. Great Britain, upon whom the burden of proof 
rests, has not made out a ease. It is pron tuous for any nation 
to demand all the benefits of a partnersh ee unwilling to assume 
a single burden, We have reac a crisis in our history. 

J. R. KNOWLAND, 


A VIGOROUS AMERICAN CANAL POLICY ADVOCATED BY FORMER PRESI- 
DENTS OP THE UNITED STATES. 
PRESIDENT PIERCE. 

It would be dificult to suggest a single object of interest, external or 
internal, more im nt to the United States than the maintenance 
of the communication by land or sea, between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States and Territories. It is a material element of the national in- 
tegrity and sovereignty. (President Pierce in message to Congress, 
May 15, 1856.) 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN, 


The Government of the United States can never permit these routes 
to be permanently interrupted, ner can it safely allow them to pass 
under the control ry aer sere 1 It can ners aa —— — 
made tribu to their use to any Euro: power. residen 
Buchanan ine message to the United States Senate, Apr, 5, 1860.) 

PRESIDENT HAYES. 


The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any 
European power or to any combination of European ers, .* © 
The United States must exercise such control as will enable this coun- 
try to protect its national interests. 

An interocean! 


e canal across the American Isthmus will essentially 
change the hical relations between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the Uni States and between the United States and the rest 
of the world, It would be the great between our 


ocean thoro 
Atlantic and our Pacific shores, and virtually a part of the coast line 
of the United States. Our merely commercial in t in it is greater 
than that of all other countries, while its relations to our power and 
prosperity as a nation, to our means of defense, our unity, peace, and 
safety, are matters of paramount concern to the people of the United 
States. No other t power would, under simiiar cireumstances, fail 
to assert a righ control over a work so closely and vitally affecting 
its interest and welfare. 

Without urging further the grounds of my opinion, I repeat, in con- 
clusion, that it is the right and the duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interests. This, I am quite sure, will be found 
not only compatible with but promotive of the and most 11 
manent advantage to commerce and civilization. (President Rutherford 
B. Hayés in message to Congress, Feb. 10, 1880.) 

PRESIDENT GRANT. 


In accordance with the early and later policy of the Government, in 
obedience to the often-expressed will of the ican le, with a 
due regard to our national dignity and power, with a wa care for 
the ety and prosper of our interests and industries on this conti- 
nent, with a determination to guard against even the first approach 
of rival powers, whether friendly or hostile, on these sho I commend 
an American canal, on American soil, to the American people.. 
During my administration of the Government I endeavored to im- 
ere upon country the views I then formed, and I shall feel that 
have added one more act of my life to those I have already recorded 
if I shall succeed in impressing upon Congress and the people the hi 
— 55 as a commercial and industrial enterprise of this 
which, 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 

The 8 growing out of the proposed interoceanle waterway 
across the Isthmus of Panama are of per importance. * * * This 
Government learned that Colombia ager to the European 

owers to join in a guaranty of the neutrality of the proposed Panama 

i—a guaranty which would be in direct contravention of our 
obligation as the sole guarantor of the N of Colombian territory 
and neutrality of the canal itself. y” lamented predecessor 


Eu ers the reasons which 
e prior guaranty of the United States” indispensable and for 


a 
Congress, Dec. 1881. 
2 s, } PRESIDENT M’KINLEY. 


That the construction of such a maritime highway is now more than 
ever indispensable to that intimate intercommunication 


and ready 


between our eastern and western seaboards demanded by the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands and the prospective expansion of our 

influence and commerce on fic, and that our national policy, 

now more imperatively than ever, calls for its control by this Govern- 
ment, are propositions which I doubt not the i cage will duly a 
reciate and bes act upon, (President McKinley, in message 75 
ongress, Dec. 5, 1898.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
coastwise trafiic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. 1 think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can engage 
in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against other 
ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe that the 
only damage that would be done is the damage to the Canadian Jacifie 
Railway. oreover, 1 do not think that it sits well on the representa- 
tives o. cB foreign nation, even upon those of a power with which we 
are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such good terms as 
Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what we do with our 
own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the whole world by our 
action at Panama, and are doing this where every dollar of expense is 
id by ourselves. In all history I do not believe you can find another 
stance where as great and expensive a work as the Panama Canal, 
undertaken not by a private corporation but by a nation, has ever been 
as generously put at the service of all the nations of mankind. (Ex- 
tract from letter of Theodore Roosevelt in Outlook, Jan. 18, 1913.) 


PRESIDENT TAFT, 


I am very confident that the United States has the power to relicve 
from the payment of tolls any part of our shipping that Congress deems 
wise. We own the canal. It wac our money that built it. We have the 
right to charge tolls for its use. Those tolls must be the same for every- 
one. But when we are dealing with our own ships the practice of many 
governments in subsidizing their own merchant vessels is so weil estab- 
lished in general that a subsidy — 25 to the tolls, or an equivalent 
remission of the tolls, can not be held to be a discrimination in the use 
of the canal. (President Taft, in message to Congress, Dec. 21, 1911.) 


A FEW OF THE ORGANIZATIONS PASSING RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OF FREH 
TOLLS FOR AMERICAN COASTWISE SHIPS, 


The Southern Commercial Congress. 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Wa s Association. 
Chamber of Commerce Business gue of Mobile, Ala. 
Chamber of Commerce of Oakland, Cal. 
The Legislature of the State of California. 
The Tacoma Commercial Club, of Tacoma, Wash. 
The Industrial Association of Keokuk, Iowa. 
The Merchants’ Association of New York City. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Alameda, Cal. 
Ge New York Board of Trade and Transportation, of New York 
The General Geo. A. Custer Council, No. 22, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of Oaklan al, 
The Chamber of Commerce of tacoma, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Olympia, Wash. 
The New Orleans Progressive Union, of New Orleans, La. 
The New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, of Seattle, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass. 
The Maritime Association of the Port of New York. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Bellingham, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Everett, Wash. 
The Port Townsend Commercial Club, of Port Townsend, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 
The Cotton Exchange of Savannah, Ga. 
The Board of Trade of Tampa, Ela. 
The Superior Commercial Club, of Superior, Wis. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Aberdeen, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of hee er Wash. 
The Central Labor Council of Portland, Oreg. 
8 Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange of Cincinnati, 
Ò. 
The National Board of Trade. 
The Chamber of Commerce of San Jose, Cal. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Bremerton Commercial Club, of Bremerton, Wash, 
The Raymond Commercial Club, of Raymond, Wash. 
The State Railroad Commission of California. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California [Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND], 
in which he quoted Senator Loner on the 20th of July, 1912, 
saying that he yoted against the Bard amendment because he 
thought that the right to fix tolls was already in the treaty, 
I wish to put into the Recorp the Senate debate of July 17, 
1912, three days earlier. It shows that Senator Loben had at 
the time forgotten the discussion over the Bard amendment. 
Much as I admire the Senator, I can not believe that his 
memory of what happened a dozen years before was any better 
evidence on July 20, 1912, than on July 17, 1912. The debate of 
July 17, to which I refer, was as follows: 

Mr. Lopar. When I reported that treaty my own impression was that 
it left the United States in complete control of the tolls upon its own 
vessels. I did not suppose then that there was any limitation put upon 
our right to cha stich tolls as we pleased upon our own vessels, or 
that we were included in the phrase “all nations.” But I see very 


plainly, Mr. President—— 

bo Bacon, Will the Senator permit me before he passes from that 
Po The Presipinc Orricrre (Mr. Cummins in the chair). Does the 
Senator from 8 yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
0. 


ed to be here at that time myself and also to 
lations Committee with the Senator. I want to 
1 that either in the committee or in the 

Senate there was at any time an assertion of the opinion of Senators 


1914. 


— 


asserted? 
1 that we should have the right to determine 


the tolls? 
Bacox. Yes. 
Ar. Loben. I do not recall now that the question was ever raised. 


P N. I do not think it was. 
Mr. 5 of Georgia. On page 16, if the Senator will allow me, of 
let 
Pathe PRESIDIKG 2 Doen tliè faato from Massachusetts yield 
ior Senator from Georgia: 

1 ODOR. I yield to the Senator from Georgia, What pamphlet 
is it? 7 < 
Mr. Sara of Georgia. It is Document No. 85 of the Fifty-seven 

ently in the Senate in con- 
Hen ende 12. 1000, W Ste Being 
q nderstand was not approv y 
. uae 10 it 5 this amendment was offered : 


favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade 


If I recollect aright, tt 
to explain it now, but 
t I favored free shi 


was a fact, and indicating his familiarity with it, I wanted to ask him 


then construction of it was, whether 
. of the making of that treaty, either while it wan in com- 
mittee or in the Senate, it was ever asserted by anyone as the proper 


f that treaty. 
1 do not remember that any construction either one way 


or the other was asserted. 
Mr. Bacon. I do not either. Senator in that 
regard, and it was for that reason that I asked the question. ate 
Mr. Loner. I mentioned merely my own impression, ‘which was anak 
it left the fixing of tolls to us, but it is very clear to anyone on the 


f the clause th 
oak cn te face of the words either view can 


Its letter. 
. the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] 


2 should raise a een which would then, under our treaties o 
arbitration, necessar 


] 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fathers of cloture in this 
House and the sponsors of the gag rule on both sides of the 
aisle are protesting against the rule to bring this bill before 
the House for consideration on the grounds that the rule pre- 
cludes the right of amendment. I have always voted in favor 
of this right; but there is a difference in this rule from other 
rules brought in the House and in this from other legislation. 
There is here but one question, one single subject matter, one 
single proposition. It is to be answered by yes or no. This law 
must stand or it must fall. It must remain a law or be re- 
pealed. It is a single, indivisible proposition, an entirety. 

There is no multitude of items, provisions, or conditions in- 
volved in this bill to be modified or changed by amendment, 
such as are included in a tariff pill with thousands of items, 
in a currency bill with thousands of provisions and conditions, 
or in an appropriation bill with varied amounts and a multi- 
plicity of conditions of payment and limitations of expendi- 
tures, It involves a vital and paramount question of foreign 
policy and international expediency. ‘The question is yes or 
no, repeal or not repeal, tolls or no tolls, yea or nay. 

There is no principle of the Democratic Party more firmly 
established than the principle of opposition to ship subsidies 
and all subsidies, as well as all gift from the Publie Treasury, 
all payments without service performed or value received, and 
all taxation of the people for the benefit of the few. 

This principle is fundamental. It dates from the very in- 
ception of Democracy. It is the foundation stone of equal 
| rights to all and special privileges to none. This time-honored 
policy has been reaffirmed in every platform in the last 50 
years touching upon the principle of subsidies and special privi- 
leges. It was reaffirmed in the platform of 1888 in the follow- 
ing unequivocal language: 

9 n r American commerce on the seas 
and on, the Jandl. ee in favor of transportation lines, 

rations, or monopoles. 
nd in the platform of 1884 it was reaffirmed by a declaration 
in substance favoring the encouragement of the merchant 
marine by freedom of trade relations between nations and not 
rwise. 
ees 4888 subsidies was not an issue, nor in 1892 nor in 1896 nor 
in 1900. 

It was specifically reaffirmed in the platform of 1904 in the 
following language: 

We denounce the ship-subsidy bill recently 


1 the United States 
Senate as an iniquitous appropriation of public f 


for private pur- 
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that thet was the construction of the treaty? Does the Senator recall poses and z VFC 


e 
development of American contests on the eem > © us Srowtn and 

We favor the upbuliding of a merchant marine without new or addi- 
raae i anaia upon the people and without bounties from the Public 

The same principle was reaffirmed in the platform of 1908 as 
follows: 

We believe in the upbulldiug of the American merchant marine with- 
out new or addi 
Se tes tae ean 8 upon the people and without bounties 

The same was reaffirmed in the platform of 1912 as follows: 

We believe In fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant e which shali develop and strengtnen the 
e imparted sadttional Dordece Upon the DAID aad witnos hoon 
ties or subsidies from the Public 8 N 20 

It is true that the platform of 1912 contained the following 
subsequent clause: 

We favor the exem; - 
eee 5 rea folk 55 American ships engaged in coast 

These two clauses, one opposing ship subsidy in clear ex- 
pressed and unequivocal terms, and the other favoring ship 
subsidy disguised, hidden, and concealed under the cloak of free 
tolls are inconsistent declarations and in hopeless and irrec- 
oncilable conflict. Both can not be given effect. One must 
stand and the other must fall. 

Toll exemption is a ship subsidy pure and simple. It makes 
no difference whether payments are made from the Publie 
Treasury or payments which are due the Public Treasury are 
remitted, the result is the same upon the Treasury, the same 
upon the private interests to be benefited and the same upon the 
taxpayers, In principle and in fact they are identical. Free 
tolis is a ship subsidy under a false label and disguised to se- 
eure the indorsement of what had always been condemned and 
repudiated by the Democratic Party. 

To ask that the Democratic Party desert its ancient policy of 
opposition to subsidies and abandon its declarations for a cen- 
tury and to indorse free tolls would be to ask the mariner to dis- 
regard the polar star and look to the treacherous ignis fatuus, the 
fox fire and jack-o’-lanterns of the sea, in guiding the ship of state. 

Democrats are not bound to accept a ship subsidy because 
thrust upon them in disguise and under a false label. Demo- 
erats are not bound to accept a ship subsidy because it was 
allowed to creep into the platform through inadvertence and 
oversight. But Democrats are bound under their platform and 
time-honored policy to denounce and repudiate this ship subsidy. 
as soon as its true character is known and revealed, and now 
is the time and here is the place to yindicate the policy of the 
Democratic Party and its devotion to the principle of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. 

The plank in the Baltimore platform was made a part of the 
resolutions of that convention without notice, without attention, 
without debate or consideration in any manner. It went in by 
stealth and in disguise and, like a wolf in sheep's clothing, was 
welcomed until its true character was revealed and its antago- 
nism to the flock of Democratic principles was discovered; and 
now it is to be driven out by the shepherd to protect the fold. 

After a careful study of all the circumstances leading up to 
this movement for the exemption of tolls, I am convinced that 
the one most important factor in directing this policy and influ- 
encing our attitude toward our treaty obligation was the coast- 
wise shipping interest. These great ship lines enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of the coastwise trade under a policy of the govern- 
mental favoritism. They had divided out the ports of the coun- 
try among themselves, so that only one line entered any port. 
Competition was destroyed and monopoly was complete. Ship- 
pers were everywhere subjected to extortion which in the last 
analysis is collected from the consuming public. 

But commercial greed and avarice are never satisfied. They 
are always grasping for more. They were not satisfied with a 
monopoly of the coastwise trade. They were not satisfied with 
dividing off the ports of the country and destroying competition 
in transportation. 

Looking to still greater profits, through monopoly and Govern- 
ment favoritism, they saw in the construction of the Panama 
Canal a saving of 10,000 miles of travel while holding the same 
monopoly of transportation. The Government that had given 
them the power to collect extortionate freight rates from the 
people of the United States is now to be induced to make the 
Panama Canal subservient to their use, and the expenditure of 
$400,000,000 by the people taken advantage of to further add to 
the profits of favoritism which they already enjoy. - 

The lobby of to-day does not depend for its control of legis- 
lators upon common bribery and corruption. The lobby of to- 
day does not rely upon such means and methods to influence teg- 
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islation. The lobby of to-day is not in Washington, but operates 
with headquarters in some far-away city. The lobby of to-day 
is without a special force or organization at the Capitol, except 
to maintain an agency to report the status of bills and the atti- 
tude of Members. The lobby of to-day does not pursue a gen- 
eral system solely of approaching men to tempt them with 
bribes and money. The lobby of to-day acts and proceeds 
on the theory that Members of Congress are largely if not 
wholly controlled by the sentiment and advice coming from their 
districts and the country at large. The lobby of to-day directs 
from a central headquarters an insidious campaign of educa- 
tion among the constituents of Members to create sentiment and 
public opinion, with a view to reflecting the same upon their rep- 
resentatives and thereby to control their action in legislation. 

Every Member of Congress knows that a great part of the 
mail which comes to him daily bearing petitions and letters 
assuming to voice the personal sentiments of the writer or the 
public opinion of the locality from which sent is not, in fact, a 
reflection of the true sentiment of the writer or the public 
opinion of the locality from which the same comes. 

Such has been the character and system of the activities of 
the coastwise ship lobby to mold public opinion, shape political 
platforms, and influence legislation in favor of exempting the 
payment of tolls. Following this line of stealth and strategy, 
speakers have been before societies, clubs, orders, commercial 
bodies, and boards of trade. Prepared resolutions haye been 
presented before such societies and bodies and their passage 
and their indorsement influenced. Prepared editorials have been 
furnished newspapers and their publication secured. Prepared 
form letters have been circulated among citizens generally pur- 
porting as coming voluntarily from a disinterested and public- 
spirited source and as appealing to patriotism and national pride. 

All of these moyements have been with the object and design 
to create a false sentiment and public opinion and to reflect 
the same upon the Member of Congress by having such edi- 
torials, resolutions, petitions, and letters presented to the Mem- 
ber as representing the individual sentiment and the public 
judgment of his district and the country at large. This is the 
insidious lobby which flooded the country with pamphlets, cir- 
culars, petitions, form resolutions, and letters in 1912 and which 
created the false sentiment and made-to-order public opinion 
that secured the passage of the toll-exemption bill by a ma- 
jority of Republicans and minority of Democrats. This lobby 
has again become active, and the movement manifest here 
to delay action in Congress is to give time to manufacture 
publie opinion and reflect a made-to-order sentiment upon this 
Congress to prevent the repeal of this law. 

There are two steps taken by this Government in relation to 
the Panama Canal which should be retraced—one relates to the 
means and methods by which we acquired the Panama territory, 
and the other relates to the acquisition of the right to construct 
the canal and the action of Congress in construing the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and granting free tolls to the coastwise ships. 

Passing over the preliminaries which lead up to the negotia- 
tions with Colombia, we come to the acquisition of the canal 
territory. Colombia, while expressing her willingness to treat 
with us, declined to accept our offer. Congress paused for fur- 
ther negotiations. In the meantime the administration in power, 
without waiting, proceeded to steal Panama and rob Colombia. 
Pardon me, I must not say steal or rob, because those terms are 
only applicable to the weak and defenseless and those who take 
food to sustain life or clothing to protect the naked body against 
the elements. Those terms are not applicable to the strong who 
take for power and profit. I will say we proceeded to seize 
Panama and to appropriate Panama. We proceeded to do with 
a little nation what we would not have done with a big nation. 
We proceeded to do with a weak nation what we would not have 
done to a strong nation. We proceeded to do with weak and 
defenseless Colombia what we would not have done with Eng- 
land or Germany or France or any formidable naval power of 
the world. We coerced the weak and defenseless. 


But this was not all. We were the sponsors of the Monroe 
doctrine, under which we assumed to protect Colombia from 
foreign aggression. We had assumed a fiduciary relation to- 
ward her, the relationship of guardian and ward, and we com- 
mitted the most nefarious and heinous crime against her to be 
found in all the decalogues of international offenses. We vio- 
lated our own ward. But more than this, we had entered into 
a solemn treaty obligation with Colombia in 1846, under which 
we guaranteed to Colombia jurisdiction and property in the 
Panama Canal territory. This treaty was at this time in 
full force and a subsisting obligation. We repudiated our 
solemn treaty of obligations toward her; but black as this rec- 
ord is, it is blacker still. We can not even claim credit for 
boldness in crime or open criminality. With ostrich shrewd- 
ness and to hide our conduct from the gaze of the civilized world, 


we recognized a revolution which had no tangible existence, and 
forbade Colombia to maintain peace and order in her own terri- 
tory. We have been accused of exciting this revolution and of 
aiding it and abetting it and conspiring with its leaders, and 
we have not been able up to this time to successfully defend 
against this accusation. 

We stand charged to-day before the world not only with force 
in the acquisition of the canal territory, the coercion of the 
weak, the violation of our own ward, the repudiation of our 
solemn treaty obligations, but of despicable fraud in the acquisi- 
tion of that territory. 

If this record of coercion, violation of the weak and defense- 
less, repudiation of treaty obligations, and fraud shall stand 
as the American policy toward the South American Republics, 
where will the Monroe doctrine lead us, where will force and 
fraud end in the policy of nations, where is the security of the 
weak against the strong, where are we outriyaled in the rule 
that might makes right? 

This is the blackest page in American history, and this 
Nation must live long in humble atonement to survive the stain 
and stigma upon our fair name, to lift this defamation from our 
character, to appease the shocked conscience of the civilized 
world, and to silence this appalling national scandal, 

But thanks to an intervening Providence in the affairs of 
nations, thanks to an honest administration, thanks to a just 
administration, thanks-to a God-fearing administration, thanks 
to Bryan and Wilson, we are now to atone for this coercion and 
this violation of the defenseless, so far as it is within the power 
of man to atone for wrongs inflicted, and we are to pay Colom- 
bia for the forcibly seized property. 

The other step we should retrace is our action relative to the 
treaty under which we obtained the consent of other nations 
and the right to construct this canal — 

Here are the words of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, guarantee- 
ing the use of the canal to the ships of all nations on equal 
terms and without discrimination in respect to charges, under 
which the coastwise shipping interests claim the right to de- 
mand exemption of the payment of tolls: 

The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise. 

The common and accepted meaning of these words preclude 
on their very face the discrimination and favoritism contended for 
by the coastwise shipping interests. These words have not only 
been given a construction which violates their plain, ordinary, 
and common accepted meaning, but a construction against that 
given by every other nation of the world. And more than this, 
we have refused to submit the treaty for decision by a court of 
arbitration under the principles of equity and international jus- 
tice or to consent to a judicial construction of the terms used 
in accordance with their international import. 

We have by such refusal admitted to the world that we can 
not justify our construction by any rule of international inter- 
pretation and that force and might is our only defense. Such 
is our record and such is our position before the world to-day. 
We are without either a just cause or a technical defense for a 
bad cause. 

Such construction is a technical subterfuge and a transparent 
fraud, and shows to what depths of dishonor and national 
shame this monopoly would drag the American flag to increase 
profits and extort from the people. 

These interests would now abrogate treaties and solemn na- 
tional obligations and jeopardize national peace and drench the 
world in blood to make monopoly complete. If we persist in 
such a policy, we can not build enough warships or equip enough 
armies to protect our shores from inyasion or to appease the 
wrath of the outraged sense of international justice. 

But Providence, through a just administration, is to inter- 
vene again to saye our fair name from being dragged to the 
depths of repudiation by commercialism and greed for profits 
and selfish gain. This bill will wipe out this great national 
disgrace so far as it is within human power to restore that 
which has already been tarnished. 

With flaunting challenge the question has been asked, Whose 
canal is this?” We answer it belongs to all the people and not 
a special few. We answer it belongs to all the taxpayers and 
not a few shipowners. We answer it belongs to this Govern- 
ment and not to a monopolistic shipping combine. We answer 
it belongs to all the men who are taxed to pay for it and not 
to the few men who seek to use it free for profit and extort 
from its owners, 

All the people have built this canal at a cost of many millions 
of dollars. All the people will maintain this canal at a cost of 
many millions of dollars. All the people will operate this canal 
at a cost of many millions of dollars, and the men who wish 
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to take advantage of this great transportation system for profit 
should pay the people for the use of their property. We deny 
the right to tax all the people for the benefit of the few. We 
deny the right to. use public property for private benefit. We 
deny the right to levy public taxes to be diverted for selfish, 
personal ends. 

The Panama Canal is a Government-owned transportation 


system. It is immaterial whether a transportation system be 
a system of water transportation or a system of transporta- 
tion by rail. The same principles govern and apply. If the 
coastwise shipping interest can claim the right to be piloted 
through the Panama Canal by the Goyernment without charge, 
they can claim the same right to have freight cars hauled. over 
“any Goyernment-owned railway which may be hereafter con- 
structed. If the United States should construct a transconti- 
nental railway between New York City and San Francisco. at 
the cost of $400,000,000, more or less, the coastwise shipping 
interest or any other domestic transportation company could 
claim the right to have their freight cars carried over that rail- 
way by the Goyernment, if they can now demand that the 
United States shall construct a canal or a water transporta- 
tion system and admit their ships to free passage. 

But for what is this great sacrifice of national honor, credit, 
and good will? For what is this great travesty upon interna- 
tional justice? For what is this desertion of the time-honored 
principles of the Democratic Party opposing ship subsidy and 
the abandonment of the very foundation policies upon which 
Democracy rests? What end justifies such means? 

Can we justify this coercion of the weak and the defenseless, 
the violation of our own ward, the policy of force and might, and 
the repudiation of our solemn treaty obligations, all to tax the 
many for the benefit of the few, all to expend $400,000,000° to 
construct the canal, and millions of dollars to maintain it, and 
millions of dollars to operate it, for the special use of those en- 
gaged in the monopoly of coastwise transportation? [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, at the instance of the gentle- 
man oe Michigan [Mr. Doresrus], who requested me to do 
so out of Mis time, I yield now to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. O’SHAuNEssy] 15 minutes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr, Speaker, the concluding para- 
graph of the Democratic national platform is in the following 
significant words: 

Our pledges are made to be kept when in office as well as relled upon 
during the campaign. 

[Applanse:] 

That. is the concluding paragraph of a platform which de- 
clares unequivocally in favor of free tolls for coastwise trafic 
through the Panama Canal. It is significant and very gratify- 
ing to know that the position of the Democratic Party on that 
important question was confirmed and ratified by the other two 
great parties of this country, the Progressive and Republican 
Parties; by the Progressive Party, if you please, in a more 
emphatic manner, declaring for the right of free tolls through 
the Panama Canal for our own ships, and even though it be said 
by my distinguished colleague on the committee, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Srevens], that the Republican Party was 
silent in its platform upon the question, I am pleased to know 
that reference has been made by another speaker since he took 
his seat, calling attention to the fact that ex-President Taft 
has been always unequivocally in favor of free tolls for Ameri- 
can ships. [Applause.] It was only the other day that he was 
interviewed as to the pending question in this House. At that 


time he said: 

1 am reluctant to take any part in this controversy, but I expressed 
my opinion on the matter of canal tolls in an official memorandum 
attached to the Panama Canal act, and I have seen no reason to change 
my views there expressed. 


Ex-President Roosevelt was equally emphatic in the Outlook, 
January 18, 1913, when he wrote: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic: I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise trafie from tolls. I think that this does not Interfere with 
the rights of oy other nation, because no ships but our own can 
engage in coastwise trafic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe 
that the only damage that would be done is the damage to the 
Canadian Pacifie Raiiway. Moreover, I do not think that it sits well 
on the representatives of any foreign nation, even upon those of a 
power with which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, 
on such good terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to 
what we do with our own coastwise trafie, because we are benefiting 
the whole world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where 
every dollar of expense is paid by ourselyes. In all history I do not 
believe you can find another instance where as great and expensive a 
work as the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a parte corporation 
but by a nation, has ever been as generously put at the service of all 
the nations of mankind. 


SAME INDIVIDUAL WITH SAME CONVICTIONS. 
I dislike to differ with the President of the United States, one 
of the greatest Presidents this country has ever seen. I bow 


to his magnificent. statesmanship in many matters. It has been 
the marvel of the country, the many things he has accomplished 
for the public good in so ineredibly a short period of time; but 
let me, say to my colleagues here that it is a keen satisfaction 
to me to know that I am in harmony with myself, and I find 
myself the same individual, with the same convictions, with the 
same notions, and with the same judgments- that characterized 
my action in this House of May 23, 1912, and there I pro- 
pose to stand. [Applause.] I believe it was Napoleon who once 
defined history as “a lie agreed upon.” I wonder how we 
shall characterize Democratic platforms in the future? Shall 
we look upon them as traps for the unwary ; shall we look upon 
them as springes to catch woodcoeks, to cateh people with a 
promise, only to be ready to default when the opportunity comes 
for the execution of the word that we have given to the 
American people? 

The repudiation of the platform is either an indictment of the 
intelligence of those who framed it or else. a boid scuttle without 
rhyme or reason. 2 

LIVING COST INCREASED. 


Something has been said in this Chamber and said very em- 
phatically by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] about the 
shipping trust. I will ask the gentleman from Texas how about 
the railroad trust? [Applause.] Js it not a fact that the trans- 
continental railways have always opposed the building of the 
Panama Canal? Is it not a fact that to-day they oppose free 
tolls for American shipping through the canal, and why? Simply 
because they do not want any competition in the making of 
freight rates. It has been said here before, but I wish to em- 
phasize it, that it is a peculiar thing that Democrats should 
be found fighting against a law. which proposes to lift a tax from 
the people. We propose by adhering to this law to unta in- 
dustry by not placing a. taw. upon. the ships going through the 
Panama Canal, Why? Because we know it is a Democratic 
doctrine. We have preached it always and. forever that the 
consumer pays the freight. It is not the man who primarily 
pays the tax. who bears it. He sees to it that the man away 
down in the scale of human life is the man upon whom is vis- 
ited the tavation, and I say to you—to you Democrats who 
have been shouting your heads off— we will reduce the cost of 
living,” repeal the free tolls, and you. go about in a certain 
definite way ta increase the cost of living to the American 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I will not. I have not the time. My 
time is too brief. Wearing that there might be overstatement 
about these railways and the monopolies of the railways, let me 
call attention to a speech of Senator Francis G. NEWLANDs in 
the Senate on the 22d of January, 1918. He then said: 

Now, Mr. Prestdent, what is the occasion of this difficulty? What 
has been the difficulty all the way through with reference to the Panama 
Canal? Our difficulty has always been the opposition of the transcon- 
tinen rallway carriers of the country, determ „ first, to prevent 
interoceanie communications and then to paralyze it by urdens 
imposed upon it. It was for this reason that for years they prevented 
and delayed the inauguration of the canal enterprise, and later Le Pa 
its completion approached, they seught to induce us to permit ps 
owned by transcontinental railroads to. traverse the canal, knowing very 
well from past big ade that through their ownership of ships sub- 
sidized by profits from the rail trafic they could paralyze water trans- 
88 Then, having failed in that, they were eager to have us 

pose a. burden upon. the domestic transportation between the two 
coasts in the shape of tolls, sueh burdens as all the other water trans- 
portation of the United States is entirely free from. 


THE SANTA CLAUS OF NATIONS. 


Similar speeches were made in the Senate bearing testimony 
to the attitude of the transcontinental railroads on this propo- 
sition. If you repeal this law, you take my word for it that the 
nations of the world will laugh at our weakness and at our fool- 
ishness. [Applause.] The proposed legislation is altruism run 
mad. Perchance those nations may grow to love us. Why 
should they not? Spend $400,000,000 of good American money 
for their benefit, denying the primary benefits to ourselves! 
[Applause.] I presume, facetiously speaking, that we will be- 
come known to the nations of the world as the Santa Claus of 
nations, bearing gifts for others and forgetting the genius that 
made possible the Panama Canal, forgetting the sacrifice of life, 
forgetting the aspirations and the hopes of the American people 
for an enlarged commerce. 

Why have we built it? The answer to that question was given 
by my colleague, I think the gentleman from Missour!, Hon. 
WILLIAN P. BORLAND, in a very emphatic manner in this House 
when the matter was under discussion before. He said: 

If the present. bill, unamended and unmodified, becomes a law in 
relation to the Panama Canal, the net result is that we have spent 
$400,000,000 for no purpose on earth except to bring a battleship once 
in 40 years from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantle in time of war. 

Who shall question my statement that the nations shail 
rise up and call us blessed for our unbounded generosity? 
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A very significant feature of this controversy lies in the fact 
that after we here in the House had passed the bill, two 
months after we had passed it, after the Democratic national 
convention had indorsed the proposition, a note of protest was 
entered by Great Britain, as follows: 

If trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that bona fide 
coastwise trade which is reserved for United States vessels would be 
benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken. 

That was a recognition by protesting Great Britain of our 
right to exempt coastwise vessels from tolls passing through 
the canal. What is it that has caused such an amplification 
of the demands and protests of Great Britain? Why is it that 
instead of recognizing our right to exempt coastwise vessels, as 
she did in the beginning, she now comes out and says you 
can not exempt coastwise vessels? But, my friends, let us 
remember that in the beginning of 1913 this mooted question 
was in a fair way of adjustment through diplomatic channels, 
and, lo and behold, Senator Roor arose in his place in the 
Senate and introduced a bill to repeal the Panama Canal act, 
and in support of that bill he made a speech three days after- 
wards arraigning this House as a lot of “sleepy heads.” Oh, 
we had all gone to sleep in May, 1912; we were all drowsy 
when the Parama Canal act was being considered. Listen to 
him: 

Members of both Houses were not working with full vigor. We 
were weary, physically and mentally. Such discussion as there was 
was to empty seats. 

NATIONAL HONOR. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Root] certainly was not 
weary. He was remembering not America, but Great Britain, 
when he introduced this bill to repeal the Panama Canal act. 
[Applause.] Let it be said to the credit of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN], the ever-watchful legislator, that he saw 
that speech, saw that statement made by Senator Roor, and 
arose here in the House and brought to testify as a refutation 
the fact that we had been a very gingerly aggregation of Mem- 
bers when we considered it, and that we were attending in 
goodly numbers when we gave proper consideration to so im- 
portant a question. Oh, but since that time the agitation has 
spread throughout the country. There has been a sort of in- 
sidious propaganda reaching here and there proclaiming to the 
world that we were guilty of a breach of national honor. I 
take a different conception of national honor from some gentle- 
men. To me national honor spells consideration for my own 
country first. [Applause.] National honor means to me to fol- 
low devotedly and unflinchingly an American fortified position. 
[Applause.] National honor means to me to remain true to the 
legislation of the Congress of the United States and to see that 
the burden is maintained by the nation that challenges our legis- 
lation. [Applause.] : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Byrns of Tennessee). The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Doremus] authorizes me to yield the gentleman five min- 
utes additional. 

RIGHTS OF SOVEREIGNTY. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. It has been said here, Mr. Speaker, by 
the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS], 
who has made a profound study of this subject, that we have 
but a limited sovereignty in the Canal Zone. I want to say to 
him that what our sovereignty is, entire or limited, it is a sov- 
ereignty for us to exercise our rights. [Applause.] There 
may be a limited restriction, just the same as there would be 
a covenant when a man would take a deed for a house; but 
who will gainsay the proposition that when he enters that 
house he is the supreme master in the house in which he lives? 
And so I take it that in the Canal Zone, ceded to us by the Re- 
public of Panama, we are sovereign masters, there to do as we 
wish, there to do as we please, there to make the regulations 
that we think are just and equitable. Some say we are not 
just and equitable, but let us remember that this coastwise 
traffic is an American proposition; that the coastwise traffic be- 
longs to the United States alone. Foreign nations are prohib- 
ited from engaging in coastwise traffic, and if our ships engage 
in foreign traffic, then automatically these tolls apply and 
equality is done. Some say you are granting a subsidy. How 
can there be a subsidy in a commerce that is distinctly our 
own? There is no competition; no one is competing with 
America in her coastwise traffic. [Applause.] 

PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 

Why, gentlemen, the granting of free tolls is simply the ezer- 
cise of a sovercign right, recognized not only by international 
lawyers of eminence in this country, but also by lawyers of re- 
pute in Great Britain. Before we lurry on to destroy, before 


we hurry on to give up a substantial vested right, let us con- 
sider even some of the British authorities on international law 


who sustain the position of the United States in this contro- 
yersy. If the Hay-Pauncefote treaty binds us, let us remember 
that it is a well-recognized principle of international law that 
if the conditions upon which a treaty is based change materially, 
the entire situation changes; let us remember that when the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty was projected the territory through 
which the canal was to be built was foreign territory. 

Dr. Hannis Taylor has thrown light on the question. No one 
doubts his claim as an authority on international law. In par- 
ticular I want to call attention to these words of his, spoken in 
April, 1913: 

The conclusion is irresistible that b 
conditions existing at the time the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made, 
through subsequent purchase of the Canal Zone by the United States,” 
the treaty as a whole became voidable. Or, to use the words of Prof. 
Coren, that the vital change wrought by the subsequent purchase 
of the Canal Zone rendered an otherwise unnotiflable treaty” noti- 
fiable. Under the universally accepted rule of rebus sic stantibus, so 
luminouSly expounded by the greatest of the recent English publicists, 
we have the right and Great Britain has the right to call a diplomatte 
conference in order to make such modifications in the terms of this 
voidable or “notifiable” treaty as either party may desire. 

None of it was then the property of the United States of 
America; but within two short years afterwards, 1903, after 
Panama revolted from Colombia and established a Republic of 
its own, they ceded to us for a valuable consideration this Canal 
Zone, and it became ours, and the moment it became ours there 
attached to it that sovereign power which goes with ownership; 
and the nation that challenges our right there in effect says to 
us: We want to limit your sovereignty and impose a seryi- 
tude upon the territory which belongs to you.” 

DIPLOMATIC ADJUSTMENT AND ARBITRATION, 


It is a well-established rule of international law that one 
sovereign can not claim a servitude on the territory of another 
except by compact, and “if a dispute occurs between a terri- 
torial sovereign and a foreign power as to the extent or nature 
of rights enjoyed by the latter within the territory of the for- 
mer, the presumption is against the foreign state, and upon it 
the burden lies of proving its claim beyond doubt or question.” 
And now, without even inviting diplomatic adjustment, without 
even the thought or suggestion of arbitration, we are hastening, 
without any definite known reason, to abandon our side of the 
controversy, which has had the profound indorsement of two 
e- Presidents, Taft and Roosevelt, and the approval of three 
great political parties. 

Some there are who would read treaties of great magnitude 
in a minute and digest them in a moment. Our ships pass free 
now from coast to coast, and if a canal had been built across the 
continent from New Orleans to San Francisco, who would look 
with toleration upon the claim of any foreign nation to impose 
tolls upon our ships going through such a canal? The Nation 
would be up in arms against such a proposition. The canal 
passes through the Canal Zone, ceded to us by the Republic of 
Panama. It is ours, where we enjoy the right of sovereignty. 

As an American citizen, I protest against any nation dic- 
tating to us what we shall do with purely a domestic question, 
[Applause.] And I venture this prophecy, that this position 
will be unquestionably sustained by the American people at the 
polls. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, there is a widespread and gen- 
eral belief that in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty now in force the 
United States and Great Britain entered into an agreement 
that the Panama Canal should be free and open to the vessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality. Newspapers and weekly and monthly magazines of 
high character and wide influence have so quoted the treaty. 
The latest example which has come to my notice is an article 
in a great national weekly for March 21, 1914, which pronounces 
severe judgment against any man who can read that clause of 
the treaty, and with it read the clause in the act of August 24, 
1912, which it is now proposed to repeal, and still refuse to 
admit that the law is a violation of the treaty. 

I wish to say at once that I do not believe the editor of that 
paper intended to misrepresent the treaty. He probably had 
before his eyes a passage which I intend to quote from a 
speech delivered in New York by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
more than a year ago and lately reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, in which the treaty is quoted with the same 
inaccuracy. The orator referred then to Senator Roor's pro- 
posal to strike out of the Panama Canal bill a provision which 
Mr. Choate said— 


is believed by him and by us and by almost the unanimous voice of the 
American press, I think, to be in conflict with the treaty. Why, the 
merest schoolboy can pass upon the question. 


the radical changes wrought in 
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I am going to read you the two batons and I would like to challenge 
any Member to show how they can possibly be reconciled : 

‘The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” 

That is what the treaty says. In the canal bill the clause covered by 
Mr. Roor’s motion to strike out is this: i c$ 

“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States.” 

Can you put those two things together and reconcile them in any 
possible way? 

The language I have just quoted is attributed to the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, and is found in the report of his speech be- 
fore the chamber of commerce of the city of New York, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1913. More than a year later it was reprinted on 
page 4155 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 24, 1914. 
The assertion of the schoolboy’s competency to pass on the ques- 
tion and the challenge to show how the two clauses could be 
‘reconciled are still there; and, astounding as it may be, the 
inaccurate citation of the treaty is not corrected. A newspaper 
or magazine writer would doubtless feel perfectly safe in follow- 
ing Mr. Choate’s citation of this rule. Mr. Choate was the 
American ambassador to Great Britain when the treaty was 
negotiated and was, of course, at that time very familiar with 
every phrase in it. No one would charge Mr. Choate with in- 
tentional inaccuracy in quoting this treaty, especially when the 
yery question under consideration depended upon the correct 
interpretation of the clause quoted. 

Nevertheless, the language which this report of Mr. Choate's 
speech attributes to him has had wide circulation and has in- 
fluenced many intelligent men. It leaves out precisely the 
phrase on which hangs an important part of the argument for 
the other side. 

The treaty does not say: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations on terms of entire equality— 


It does say: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality— 

It is not all nations, but “all nations observing these rules,” 
that are to have the use of the canal on terms of entire equality. 

Is our Nation one of those expected to observe these rules? 
In preparing an answer to this question, let us first review some 
of the rules. 

Rule 1 contains, together with other things, the language 
already quoted. Rule 3 provides that the warships of a bel- 
ligerent shall not revictual nor take in stores in the canal 
except so far as may be strictly necessary, and shall pass 
through the canal with the least possible delay. Rule 4 pro- 
vides that no belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, 
munitions of war, or warlike materials in the canal except in 
case of accidental hindrance of the transit. Rule 5 provides 
that vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain within 3 
marine miles of either end of the canal more than 24 hours at 
any one time except in case of distress, 

Did the people of the United States ever understand that we 
were to be included among the “ nations observing these rules”? 
If ever the United States should become a belligerent, which 
God forbid, are our warships to be bound by these restrictions? 
Are we to be beund not to coal our battleships in the canal or 
in any of its ports? Is another Oregon to seek for coal in the 
ports of a friendly nation while the coaling stations in the canal 
are closed against her? Are we to be bound not to embark or 
disembark troops in the Canal Zone where even now we are 
building barracks to receive troops? Are our warships to be 
forbidden to remain longer than 24 hours within 3 miles of 
either end of the canal in support of the fortifications we are 
building there? 

In time of war between the United States and any foreign 
nation, if such a time should ever come, I do not believe that 
we are then to be bound by these restrictions. I do not believe 
that it was so intended by the statesmen, whether American or 
British, who negotiated the treaty nor by the Senate which 
ratified it. 

If we are not so bound, then how can it be thought that we 
are included among the “all nations observing these rules” 
whose “ vessels of commerce and of war” are to use the canal 
on terms of entire equality? 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] read an ex- 
tract from a document known as the “Hay memorandum,” 
which was sent to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
by Secretary Hay with the existing treaty when it was sub- 
mitted for ratification. In that memorandum the opinton was 
expressed that war between the two contracting powers, or be- 
tween the United States and any other power, would haye the 
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ordinary effect of war upon treaties when not specially other- 
wise provided, and would remit both parties to their natural 
right of self-defense, and give to the United States the clear 
right to close the canal against the other belligerent, and to 


protect it and defend itself by whatever means might be neces- - 


sary. If that is the case, all those rules of article 3 that 
provide what may or may not be done by belligerents in the 
canal were not intended to apply to the United States [ap- 
plause], and we are not one of the “all nations observing these 
rules.“ When can the warships of the United States be called 
belligerent? Why, of course, only when we are at war. We 
can not observe these rules while we are at peace, because they 
do not then apply to us. We do not intend to observe them 
when we go to war. Are we one of the “all nations observing 
these rules”? [Applause.] 

There has been, and there is likely to be, some confusion in 
discussing the various Hay-Pauncefote treaties. The first Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was signed on February 5, 1900, was sent to 
the Senate for ratification, and ratified there, with certain 
amendments, on December 20, having been before the Senate a 
little more than 10 months. The first Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was the one that was amended by adding to it the Davis amend- 
ment. It was the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty to which the 
Bard amendment was offered, not the existing treaty which was 
signed in 1901 and ratified in 1902; and it seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen of the House, that all discussions as to 
the meaning of the treaty of 1900 are to be taken with a great 
deal of allowance when we assume to apply them to the treaty 
of 1901. When the Senate ratified the treaty of 1900, if the 
action can be called ratification, it was ratified with three 
amendments, which made it necessary to send that treaty back 
to Great Britain. It went back, and Lord Lansdowne replied 
with a letter, of February 22, 1901, declining to accept it as 
modified by the Senate amendments. Then Mr. Hay began the 
draft of a new treaty, and that new treaty differed from the 
treaty of 1900 in many and remarkable respects. So radical 
are the changes made by the new contract that the whole project 
is put upon a new basis. No previous declaration of policy can 
be read into the new treaty unless plainly expressed there. 

In the first place, the treaty of 1900 differed from the treaty 
of 1901 in this respect, namely, article 8 then began with 
the statement that the “two contracting powers adopt the fol- 
lowing rules.“ The present treaty begins with the statement 
“The United States adopts the following rules.” [Applause.] 
The old Hay-Pauncefote treaty had in the first rule this 
elause: “That the canal shall be free and open ‘in time of 
war as in time of peace’ to vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations.” The new treaty left out the promise that the 
canal should be open “in time of war as in time of peace.” 
And instead of opening the canal to the ships of all nations, 
the new treaty opened it only to the ships of the “nations 
observing these rules.” 

Now, what is the history of that particular clause? It is 
this: In the old Hay-Pauncefote treaty there was no pro- 
vision that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty should be superseded. 
It was to be still in force, with only such slight modifications 
as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty might make. The new treaty, 
which was finally adopted, contained as its first article a pro- 
vision that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was superseded. That 
released the United States from the agreement in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty that we would never acquire territory in Cen- 
tral America, and therefore left us free to acquire the strip 
of land on which the canal was to be constructed. We like- 
wise released Great Britain from whatever limitation the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty had imposed upon her rights in Central 
America. The new treaty, as I have said, provided that the 
United States alone should adopt the rules which are the basis 
for neutralization and which are adopted for no other pur- 
pose. And the contention of Great Britain then was that 
in agreeing to the treaty on the understanding that the United 
States was to adopt certain rules as the basis of neutralization 
for the canal, Great Britain would actually assume the obliga- 
tion herself of observing these rules, while the other nations 
would have no such. obligation. 

This was considered a very important matter. The former 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty had an article providing that other na- 
tions of the world should be invited to become signatory 
powers. The United States was unwilling to ask or permit any 
other nation to come in and join us as all the great powers of 
Europe had joined together for the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal. Consequently this article was stricken out of the origi- 
nal treaty by one of the Senate amendments, and, of course, was 
left out of the new draft prepared by Mr. Hay. Great Britain, 
believing that if she should sign the treaty she would be bound 
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by the rules in article 3, while the same rules would not be 
binding upon other nations, proposed to insert instead of the 
words. “all nations“ this clause: 


All nations which shall agree to observe these rules. 


And Mr. Hay in his memorandum says that the President 
could not agree to this language, because he did not wish to 
Submit the treaty to the agreement of other parties and did not 
wish the other powers to have any contract right in the canal: 
[Applause.] And he proposed, therefore, to modify the Lans: 
downe amendment, which would have read “all nations which 
shall agree to observe these rules,” and to make it read all 
nations observing. these rules.“ The proposed change was ac- 
ceptable to Great Britain. Lord Lansdowne's note of October 
28, 1901, said’: 

His Majesty's Government were: prepared to accept this amendment, 
which seemed to us equally efficacious for the which we had in 
Nendo namely, that of insuring that Great Britain should not be —.— 


n less advantageous position than other ers, While they; s 


ort of conferring upon other nations a. con tual right to the use of 


e canal, 


So the treaty was written, with the complete understanding 
of both parties, in such fashion that if any nation on earth will 
not observe, shall refuse to observe, or shall neglect to observe 
these rules, the canal is not open to warships or ships of com- 
merce of that nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Including Great Britain. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; of course, including Great Britain. 

Our rights come from the fact that we have constructed: the 
canal. The second article: of the treaty provides that the 
United States. may construct the canal at its own cost. I be- 
lieve that no nation has undertaken to challenge our right un- 
der that clause of the treaty. [Laughter.] And it further pro- 
vides that, subject to the provisions of this treaty, we are to 
have all the rights incident to the construction of the canal as 
well as the exclusive right to provide for its regulation and 
management. 

Now, under that exclusive right to provide for its regulation 
we adopt the regulations that are contained in article 3. Our 
rights being recognized in article 2, we adopt the rules in 
article 3 as the terms on which we admit other nations to 
the use of the canal. We have the right to use it because we 
constructed it and paid for it. [Applause.] We announce the 
terms on which other nations may use it. If they refuse these 
terms; we may refuse them the use of the canal; but the terms 
on which the owner permits others to use the canal he himself 
is not bound to observe. [Applause.] 

Much light may be thrown on the subject by comparing the 
old and rejected form: of this clause with the form which was 
finally accepted and is now in force.. The italics in each case 
indicate phrases not to be found in the other form: 

FIRST FORM. (WHICH NEVER WENT INTO EFFECT). 


The high contracting parties, desiring to preserve and maintain. the 
e eee rinciple” of the neutralization established in article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulicer convention, adopt, as the basis of such neutralization, 
the following rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between 
Great Britain and certain er powers, signed at Constantinople, 
e 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, 

at is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms 
of entire pipet so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its ci or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of trafic, or otherwise. 

FINAL FORM (AS NOW IN FORCE). 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens’ or subjects, in ect of the conditions or cha of traffic, 
or 5 Such conditions and charges of trafo: shall be just and 
eq 0. 


In another particular the British Government perceived a 
very great and important difference between the new draft sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hay and the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The 
new draft provided that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty should be 
superseded. 

Lord Lansdowne’s memorandum of August 3, 1901, mentions 
this provisiow and ealls attention to one of the consequences: 


agreed that neither would ever occupy or fortify or colonize or assume 
or exercise any dominion oyer Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
‘coast, or any part of Central America, nor attain any of the foregoing 
objects by protection’ offered to, or alliance with, any State or people 
of Central —— 


It is apparent, therefore, thut Lord Lansdowne foresaw tliat 
the United States would probably acquire sovereiguty over the 
Isthmus or over the strip of territory through which the canal 
was intended to pass. He therefore proposed an additional 
article in the following terms, on the acceptance of which, he 
said, Great Britain would probably withdraw its objections to 
the formal abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer convention: 

In view of the permanent character of this treaty, whereby the 
general principle established by article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
conyention is reaffirmed, the high contracting parties hereby declare and 
agree that the rules laid down in the last precedin ele shall, so 
far as they may be applicable, govern all 3 communications 
across the isthmus which.connects North and South America, and that 
hall eect such general e De ie AARRE S of the Mien cows 

e 0) cons 
tracting parties ander the present treaty ET 2 i 

We are told im the Hay memorandum that the President 
regarded the proposed article as too far-reaching for the pur- 
pose in view and as converting the vague and indefinite pro- 
visions. of the eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty into 
a very definite and certain present treaty, and as perpetuating 
in a more definite form the embarrassing effects of the Clayton: 
Bulwer: treaty, of which the United States hoped to be relieved 
altogether. We are told also that these views were communi- 
cated’ to the British Government, and as a substitute for the 
article: proposed by Lord Lansdowne the following was pro- 
posed by the United States: 

It is agreed that no ch f territorial i t the in- 
ternational relations of the country On — 8 by the before: 
mentioned canal shall affect: the general principle of neutralization or 
sae obligations of the high contracting parties under the present 

The Hay memorandum then offers the following comment: 

Upon a full exchange of views this article proposed by the United 
States was accepted by Great Britain and becomes article 4 of the 
treaty now submitted. It is thought to do entire justice to the rea- 
sonable demands of Great Britain in preserving the eral principle 
of neutralization and at the same time to relleve the United States of 
the vague, indefinite, and embarrassing obligations imposed by the 
eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

A few minor changes were suggested and adopted and the 
new treaty was signed and submitted to the proper authorities 
for ratification, 

The new treaty was vastly different from any that had been 
submitted before. It abrogated and superseded the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty; the rules for neutralization were adopted by 
the United States alone; the words “in time of war as in 
time of peace” were omitted from clause 1 of article 3, mak- 
ing the language of the Davis amendment unnecessary; there 
was no provision for other powers to adhere to the treaty, 
and the clause whiel prohibited the fortification of the canal 
was omitted. 

In view of all these changes, and taking into consideration 
their total effect, Mr. Hay was able to say in the memorandum 
which he sent to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 


The whole theory of the treaty is: that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed it is to be exclusively 
the property of the United States, and is to be managed, controlled, and 
defended by it. 

A similar argument to that which I am attempting to set 
forth is stated briefly in a paper prepared by Mr. Richard 
Olney, formerly Secretary of State, and read before the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, April 25, 1913. After quoting 
the clause which promises that the canal shall be open on equal 
terms to the vessels of all nations observing these rules, Mr. 
Olney says: 

The words under construction are, in substance, the first of a set of 
= oe rage by the United States as the basis of the neutrallzation 
0 e canal. 

But the other five certainly apply only to parties other than the 
United States, so that there is the strongest reason for holding. that the 
first of them is to be given a like application, 

And, if the British construction be correct, instead’ of liberating the 
United States from all foreign control of the canal and from all duties 
to foreign powers In respect of its use—except not to discriminate be- 
tween them—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty compels the United States to 
reverse its established policy and to devise a plan for subsidizing its 
own vessels in order that they may have such free and other use of the 
canal as the United States may decide to be demanded by United States 
interests. ‘ 


Mr. Chairman, less. than two years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives in good faith passed the clause exempting vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States from. the 
payment of tolls. In good faith the Senate agreed to it. In 
good faith the President of the United States signed it. 

Now another President has come before us, saying that in his 
judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, that 
exemption constitutes.a mistaken economic policy, and is, more- 
over, in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain 
concerning the canal. 
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Have not other men maturely considered it? It may be a 
mistaken economic policy. Many of us would like to have an 
opportunity to take up that question at a time when it could 
be considered on its merits. Two years ago this was a ques- 
tion of domestic economic policy. Now the domestic economic 
policy is insignificant. It is a question of the future foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, not of the present foreign policy. 
[Applause. ] : 

The President has asked us to grant his request in support of 
the foreign policy of the administration. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know what the foreign policy of the administration is [ap- 
plause], and therefore I do not know whether I want to support 
it or not. [Laughter.] I can not vote for this bill on that 
appeal, for I see the future foreign policy of the United States 
for generations to come hampered and shackled and bound. 
There is only one way by which I can register my conviction 
that we should remain free and that this law is not a vio- 
lation of the treaty, and that is to vote “no” on this bill. 
[Applause.] 

If I had a chance, if you had not gagged me with a rule, I 
would make a proposal. I am not talking now about talk. You 
have given 20 hours for talk. We may unpack our hearts with 
words, but we may make no amendment; we may offer no 
substitute. 

If you had not made it impossible, I would propose to post- 
pone the operation of this exemption clause for two years, or 
three, and in the meantime submit the interpretation of this 
treaty to arbitration. [Applause.] Men tell us we can not get 
an impartial jury. Have we forgotten the Geneva arbitration 
of the Alabama claims, when Charles Francis Adams, the rep- 
resentative of the United States, time after time, on many of 
the counts that came before the arbitrators, voted against the 
interests of the United States, and did it righteously? Have we 
forgotten that Sir Alexander Cockburn, the representative of 
Great Britain, yoted against the British contentions in the most 
important case, the cruiser Alabama herself; that Charles 
Francis Adams never voted alone on the question of England’s 
responsibility for any of the nine Confederate cruisers included 
in the Alabama claims, and that the British representative 
never voted alone but once? In most of the items in dispute it 
did not take the neutral members of the board of arbitration to 
settle the question. Six of the nine cases submitted were decided 
by the unanimous vote of the tribunal; and that was at a time 
when feeling ran high and there was danger of war. 

There is no danger of war now. There is no ill will on the 
part of the United States toward Great Britain, and I believe 
there is no ill will in Great Britain toward the United States. 
I am confident that we could find an impartial jury. But you 
will not allow me eyen to propose it. Therefore I must vote 
“no” on the only thing that you will allow me to vote on. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that we 
understand and appreciate the tremendous significance of the 
question we are now to determine. Its importance is not to 
be measured by considerations of policy, nor by the amount 
of tolls which may be collected or remitted. The issue has gone 
far beyond those matters. There are several factors in issue 
greater and of more vital importance. There is involved the 
question of our legislative independence; whether we should 
surrender our judgment, “right or wrong,” to the Executive; 
whether we should reverse our deliberate determination of a 
great question to the mere wish and request of the President, 
not upon reasons stated, the weight and worth of which we 
could determine upon consideration, but for undisclosed reasons 
based upon unknown grounds the value and validity of which 
we can not judge. 

The question is also to be considered whether having deter- 
mined the matter in a manner we thought justifiable and right, 
and having submitted that action to a referendum of the 
American electorate, and that action and determination having 
been sustained and confirmed by the vote of the people— 
whether in view of such fact we, as the representatives of that 
people, can now be justified in reversing such action at the 
demand of a foreign power. 

Greater than these is the question whether we can or should 
yield the right to control our domestic commerce in any par- 
ticular or to any extent to a foreign power. 

Still greater than this is the question whether we should sur- 
render the control in any degree to a foreign power or powers of 


a great, perhaps our greatest, single element or item of national 
defense. 
It is but fair to say that the President has not believed these 


important and vital matters were involved in our action. It 
is inconceivable that he should deliberately propose action 
that would not only sacrifice our national interests, but en- 
danger our national existence. It is probable that, thinking 
largely of the economic aspect of the case, and yielding lightly 
to the idea so strongly urged that we had no right, under the 
treaty, to make the exemption, and believing that to yield on 
what he judged was an unimportant matter would help him in 
carrying out his foreign policy, he has asked the Congress to 
yield its judgment to his. 

If the Congress could yield an unimportant matter to please 
or help the President it would doubtless be glad to do so. But 
if the matter is not unimportant; if, on the contrary, it is of 
great, of vital import; if to yield an item would yield a prin- 
ciple; if to yield to the President’s wish means to yield to an 
unwarranted foreign demand; if to surrender the tolls means 
to surrender the canal; if to give up our claim of control of the 
canal means to give up the greatest single item of our national 
defense; then we ought not to yield, and the President ought 
not to expect us to yield. 


CONTROL BY TREATY OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The treaty-making power, like any other Federal power, is 
derived from the Constitution, and must be exercised within the 
limits of its authority. Whatever differences of opinion exist 
as to the extent of this power, all authorities agree that there 
are two necessary limitations—first, the treaty-making power 
must be limited to subjects of international relationship; and, 
second, it must act in consonance with and not antagonistic to 
the Constitution. 

In the Cherokee Tobacco case (1: Wall, 616) the opinion de- 
clares: 

It need 8 1 be said that a treaty can not change the Constitution 
or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. This results 
from the nature and fundamental principles of our Government. 

Mr. Calhoun, writing of the limits of the treaty-making power, 
Says: 

It can enter into no stipulation calculated to change the character of 
the Government, or to do that which can only be done by the Constitu- 
tion-making power, or which is inconsistent with the nature and struc- 
ture of the Government. (1 Works, 203.) 

Dr. Willoughby, in his late work on constitutional law, says: 


The treaty-making power may not be used to secure a regulation or 
control of a matter not properly and falrly a matter of international 
concern. It can not be employed with reference to a matter not legiti- 
mately a subject for international agreement any more than can the 
States, under the claim of an exercise of their police powers, regulate a 
matter not fairly comprehended within the field of police regulation. 


And he adds: 

There are matters of domestic national law with which foreign power 
has no concern. 

It is claimed that the treaty made with Great Britain pro- 
hibits our right to control our coastwise or domestic commerce. 

It should be thoroughly understood that our coastwise trade 
is commerce between the States. It is interstate commerce. 
To transport goods from New York to New Orleans is.as much 
interstate commerce when it is carried by boat as when it is 
carried by rail. And when goods are carried by boat from New 
Orleans through the canal to San Francisco or Seattle it will 
be as clearly interstate commerce as it would be if the goods 
were sent by rail. 

The Constitution lodges the power to regulate interstate 
commerce in Congress. The Supreme Court has over and over 
again held that such power was exclusively lodged in Congress, 
The President has no such power; neither has the Senate; 
neither have both combined. To regulate and control our in- 
terstate commerce is not within the treaty-making power, and 
any attempt to exercise such power by the President and the 
Senate is a clear usurpation of authority, without warrant 
under the Constitution. 

The canal is now located on our own soil which we have 
bought and paid for, over which we hold undisputed control, 
where no other law governs but American law, and over which 
no flag floats but the American flag. It is as American as the 
District of Columbia, and is governed in the same way—directly 
by the Congress of the United States. It is domestic territory 
in eyery sense of the word. We built a canal there just as we 
are to build a railroad in Alaska. We have the same right to 
control the canal as we will have to control our railroad in 
Alaska. 

The question of the control of the canal, so far as our inter- 
state commerce is concerned, is as purely domestic, and the 
jurisdiction of Congress as clearly exclusive, as it is over 
the St. Marys Canal or the Ohio River. 
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To hold, then, that a treaty made with a foreign power can 
enter the field of our local law, can infringe upon the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress, can take away from Congress an 
exclusive authority granted to it by the fundamental law, is 
not justified. The President asks us to give up not only tolls 
but our constitutional prerogative to control our interstate 
trade. He asks us to agree to the proposition that a foreign 
Government can share in the power of Congress to regulate 
our domestic commerce. 

No treaty does or can give a foreign Government partnership 
with Congress in the exercise of its constitutional powers. It 
is needless to say the Hay-Pauncefote treaty did not do so, but 
it is unfortunately true that the interpretation which is now 
sought to be placed upon it will make it so, 


THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt February 22, 1902. 

In his message submitting the completed treaty to the Senate 
for ratification the President said: 

In this treaty the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so long recognized as 
inadequate to supply the base for the construction and maintenance of 
a necessarily American ship canal, is abrogated. It ifically pro- 
vides that the United States alone shall do the work of building and 
assume the pea p siare of safeguarding its neutral use by ali nations 
on terms of equality without the guaranty or interference of any outside 
nation from any quarter 

This was the declaration of an American President that the 
object and purpose of the new treaty was to build an “American 
ship canal.” In his statement President Roosevelt declares that 
the “old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so long recognized as inade- 
quate, * * + is abrogated.” 

Yet it is a singular and significant fact that no argument 18 
made in support of the violation of the treaty that is not based 
on the Clayton-Bulwer and not on the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
At the very commencement of Earl Grey’s elaborate statement 
of the British contention he says: 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty does not stand alone; it was the corollary 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, 

And he proceeds to base his argument on what Great Britain’s 
claims were under the former treaty. The English secretary’s 
use of the word “corollary” is ingenious, but not convincing, 
If the new treaty superseded the old, it is difficult to see how the 
new was a “corollary” of the old. Great Britain was willing 
that the United States should build the canal at its own expense, 
provided that Great Britain was relieved of all responsibility. 
By the terms of the old treaty Great Britain, jointly with the 
United States, undertook to proteet the canal that should be 
built and to guarantee its neutrality. Under the new treaty she 
absolved herself of those and all other obligations and imposed 
them on the United States. This country agreed to accept the 
obligations, but insisted they should not be those of the old 
treaty but those of the new. Every duty and obligation im- 
posed by the new treaty is expressed in it and can not be en- 
larged to include obligations undertaken in a former treaty 
which it expressly and emphatically superseded. 

Mr. Choate is reported as saying that he thinks if Mr. Hay 
and Lord Pauncefote were alive they would join in saying that 
to exempt our coastwise trade was a violation of the treaty 
which they negotiated, I do not agree with him as to what 
Mr. Hay would say. . Mr. Hay first submitted a treaty which 
the Senate rejected on these grounds: First, that there must 
be in explicit terms an express abrogation of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty; second, that the rules of neutrality adopted should 
not deprive the United States of the right to fortify and defend 
the canal; third, that the other powers should not have the 
right to interfere in the management of the canal. A second 
treaty was negotiated and presented for ratification, which 
contained all these desired changes. It is the present treaty. 
Of it Mr. Hay, in submitting it to the Senate, said: 


In the new draft of treaty the provision superseding the Clayton: 
Bulwer treaty as a whole * * was made the subject of an in- 
dependent article and presented as the first article of the treaty. 


Regarding our right to defend, he said: 


The whole 3 of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it ts to be borne by 
the United States alone. When constructed it is exclusively the Prop: 
22 of 3 States and is to be managed and controlled and de- 


Regarding the interference of other nations in the manage- 
ment of the canal he said: 

The United States alone, as the sole owner of the canal, as a purely 
American enterprise, adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall be regulated, and assumes the entire 8 
and burden of enforcing without the assistance of Great Bri or of 
any other nation its absolute neutrality. 


TREATY INTERPRETATION, 


In the Hay-Pauncefote treaty it is not proposed to build a 
canal at Panama. The word “Panama” does not appear in 
the treaty. The treaty says: 


By whatsoever route may be considered expedient. 


The route then considered was the Nicaragua route. There 
was no possibility of our securing from Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica a cession of territory on which to build the canal. All we 
could hope for was a right to build a canal through foreign 
territory. 

At the time when the new treaty was negotiated it was not 
even determined that the United States would build a canal. 
The new treaty was to “remove an objection” to the construc- 
tion of a canal “under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States.” It was generally supposed at that time that a 
private syndicate would build it under some sort of a guaranty 
by the United States. Then the Panama chance offered, which 
President Roosevelt “ took.” 

But conditions were entirely changed. It was not a Nicaragua 
but a Panama canal. It was not to be built under American 

auspices,” but by the United States itself. It was not to be 
through foreign territory, but on our own soil. 


THE TERMS OF THE TREATY. 


The difference between the two treaties is entirely ignored by 
the critics of the United States. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was an agreement that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States should build the canal, although both should protect it, 
and neither should obtain any advantages in its use. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was an agreement that the United States 
should build the canal and allow all other nations which should 
comply with the rules which are prescribed to use it on terms of 
equality. 

A large part of the controversy arises about the meaning of 
article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The first provision of 
this article is as follows: 

That the canal shall be free and n to vesse 
of war of all nations observing thane then es 8 9 Rn 

The first contention arises over whether the provision was in- 
tended to apply to the United States as included in the term 
“all nations.“ 

In determining this we should first consider the situation. 
The treaty was being negotiated by Great Britain, but as it re- 
peatedly claimed not for itself alone, but for all other nations 
as well. In other words, this was a treaty, the parties to which 
were the United States on one side and “all nations” on the 
other. Under a previous treaty Great Britan and the United 
States agreed that neither would build or obtain exclusive con- 
trol of any isthmian canal; that they would jointly protect any 
canal that should be built, guarantee its neutrality, just and 
equitable rates, and equality of treatment to all. 

Nothing was done under this treaty, and in 1902 a new treaty 
was made, by which the United States undertook to build the 
canal, to protect and maintain it, and to guarantee neutrality, 
equality of treatment, and just and equitable charges to all 
nations. Which party undertook the enterprise and guaranteed 
equality of treatment and just and equitable charges? The 
United States. What was the other party, that was to receive 
equality of treatment and just and equitable charges? All 
other nations. There is no other logical or sensible interpreta- 
tion to be given to the language used. It is absurd to claim 
that the United States must be regarded on both sides of the 
contract. It alone made the investment, assumed the manage- 
ment, undertook the protection, and in doing so agreed to allow 
the free use of the canal to all other nations upon terms of 
equality and upon conditions and charges that should be just 
and. reasonable. 

It should be observed that the phrase “all nations” is quali- 
fied by the phrase observing these rules.” What rules? Why, > 
the rules which “the United States adopts” for the government 
of the canal. That is to say, the Government of the United 
States agrees to impose these rules, which are specified, and 
agrees that any and “all nations observing these rules” shall 
be entitled te use the canal on terms of equality, and shall be 
eharged therefor only “just and equitable tolls.” This is a 
pledge and a guaranty to all other nations, and it is unreason- 
able to claim that the United States was providing and guaran- 
teeing these things to itself. 

The next clause on which argument is made is as follows: 


So that there shall be no discrimination inst any such nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafie 


or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 
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This provision would prevent the United States from discrimi- 
nating against any nation willing to observe the rules which 
the United States prescribes, and guarantees that all conditions 
imposed and charges fixed shall be just and reasonable. It will 
prevent the United States from imposing more tolls or greater 
exactions on one nation than another. That is the meaning 
and all the meaning there is in it. To construe it into denying 
that the United States might use the canal as it chose is to 
torture the language into something never intended and utterly 
foreign. 

ARTICLE 3. 

One wonders why gentlemen always commence their discus- 
sion of the canal with article 3 of the treaty. Why is article 1, 
which provides in express terms that the new treaty “shall 
supersede” the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, not quoted and dis- 
cussed? And why is article 2, which provides that the United 
States shall haye “the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and management of the canal,” not referred to? And 
why is that part of article 3 which provides that only those 
“nations observing these rules "—rules which the United States 
adopts for the regulation and management of the canal—shall 
have the privilege of using the canal not also discussed? 

It ought to be clear that, when the United States promises to 
allow the use of its canal by the observance of its rules for 
such use, and promises equality of treatment in such use to all 
nations who so obey its rules, it is not making rules for its own 
use of the canal. 

“ THESE RULES.” 

The language of the treaty is that the United States guaran- 
tees to all nations the free use of the canal if they will ob- 
serve “these rules” which the United States prescribes. 
“These rules,” then, are the conditions the observance of which 
entitles other nations to the use of the canal. It is absurd 
to claim that when we were making rules by which we were to 
allow the use of the canal to other nations we should have 
included in a treaty the terms by which a part of our own 
domestic traffic should use our own canal. Congress is given 
power to regulate our commerce, not the President by treaties 
with foreign countries. 

The United States does not use its own canal by virtue of 
any rules. It uses it because it built it, paid for it, and owns it. 

It has bound itself not to deny its use to any other nation, 
not to give any such nation an advantage over any other, but 
it may use the canal itself as it chooses. 

NEUTRALIZATION. 


A labored argument is made upon the ground that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty provides that the general principles of neu- 
tralization” established in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is to 
govern the later treaty. From this the deduction is drawn that 
the “general principle of neutralization” carries with it all the 
obligations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, including tolls and 
charges. A mere statement of this proposition ought to make 
clear its weakness. If the adoption of the general principle of 
neutralization carried with it all the obligations of the old 
treaty, there was no necessity for making the new, and the 
statement of the new treaty that it “shall supersede” the old 
is meaningless. 

An argument is made on behalf of Great Britain based on the 
assumption that the term “general principle of neutralization” 
includes within its meaning traffic conditions. This is not justi- 
fied. No such meaning ever has been or can now be given the 
word “neutralization.” Its meaning in international law is 
simply immunity from attack. Referring to neutral territory, 
we mean that which is free from attack. Thus Kent in his 
Commentaries said: 


It is not lawful to make neutral territory the scene of hostility or 
to attack an enemy while within it. 


Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist, said: 

The rights of neutrality will only be respected when they are de- 
fended by an adequate power. A nation, despicable by its weakness, 
forfeits even the privilege of being neutral. 

We undertook to make the canal as Kent understood it— 
that is, free from hostility and to prevent one hostile nation 
from attacking another within its zone. It was supposed that 
we were a Nation of adequate power so that we could compel 
respect, as Hamilton suggested, and not one of such despicable 
weakness as to be unable or unwilling to preserve and protect 
our rights, ’ 

ALL NATIONS. 

The case of the opposition, in large part, rests upon two 
words in section 1, article 3, of the treaty. Those words are 
“all nations.” It is confidently demanded, “ Do not these words 
mean what they say—all nations? Does not that clearly in- 
clude the United States?” 


It ought to be clear that when the parties to a transaction 
consist on the one side of an individual nation which is binding 
itself to grant certain privileges to the other side, which other 
side consists of “all nations,’ which shall observe certain rules 
which the first party shall prescribe, that the words “all 
nations” means not itself, but all the other nations. Again, it 
is not alone “all nations,” but “all nations observing these 
rules.“ It is not probable that the United States was making 
rules for itself and then pledging itself to be governed by its 
own rules. The fair, the reasonable, the apparent meaning of 
the section is that the United States will make and keep the 
canal open to all the nations which would observe the rules 
which it prescribed, and treat them all alike, and that what- 
eyer conditions or charges were imposed for its use should be 
just and equitable. Any other interpretation is forced, fanci- 
ful, and unreasonable. Any other meaning would be out of har- 
mony with the other provisions of the treaty and not consonant 
va the conditions and circumstances under which it was 
made. 

It is a very strong circumstance as indicative that this must 
be the true construction that the provisions of the act apply to 
vessels of war as well as vessels of commerce. The language 
is “ vessels of commerce and of war.” That is, vessels of war “of 
all nations” should be treated on terms of equality, and so forth. 
If vessels of commerce of all nations includes vessels of com- 
merce of the United States, then vessels of war of all nations 
includes vessels of war of the United States. If other nations 
should pay tolls on their war vessels, so should the United 
States. That this was not intended must be apparent. 

If the British contention is upheld, the United States could 
not use its own Navy in its own defense. It could not re- 
victual nor take any stores”; it could not remain in the Canal 
Zone longer than necessary to get through; it could not “ dis- 
embark troops, munitions of war, or war-like material” in the 
Canal Zone; it could not remain in the waters adjacent to the 
canal “longer than 24 hours at any one time, except in case of 
distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible.” 
if this interpretation is to be given the freaty, then we can not 
call the canal an American canal, for it is not. 

It should be thoroughly understood that we can not yield to 
the interpretation by which the United States is included in 
the phrase “all nations” on the tolls question and not yield on 
all others that may be claimed. If we are within its meaning 
for one purpose we are within its meaning for all purposes. 
That means nothing less than an absolute surrender of an 
American canal. That will make it, what the committee calls 
it, an “international waterway,” with regard to the control of 
which we shall have no more power than any other nation. 

We have built the canal not primarily as a commercial in- 
vestment. We built it as a protection to the life of the Nation. 
We built it to double the strength of our Navy; we built it to 
guard our coasts from invasion by a foreign foe. But if “all 
nations” are to have the same rights we have, then our con- 
templated advantage is gone. Our precaution, our protection, 
our defense is futile and vain. So that, yielding on tolls— 
which, as compared with this consideration, is as nothing—we 
yield that which might save the Nation's life. This is the tre- 
mendous issue involved. 

EQUALITY, 


Our friends contend that we must treat all equally by charg- 
ing our own vessels tolls. But Spain has already agreed to 
repay her shipping the tolls they pay. Great Britain will 
probably do the same, and so will France, Germany, and other 
nations. But we may not do this, it is claimed, directly or in- 
directly. Our shipping is placed not on an equality, but in a 
position of inferiority. 

We have prohibited our railroad-owned vessels the use of 
the canal. But foreign vessels owned by railroads are not thus 
prohibited its use. Here again we are to be placed at a dis- 
advantage if tolls are imposed on our own vessels. 

Again, not only must charges be the same, but conditions 
must be the same. If we can not grant our ships any reduction 
of tolls, we can not grant our ships, either of war or commerce, 
any privileges of docking, refitting, supplying coal or stores, 
repairing, or any other benefit which we will not be compelled 
to also grant to the ships of “all nations.” 

Suppose the United States at war with Japan. England is its 
ally. We send the Atlantic fleet through the canal to attack 
Japan. Great Britain sends its fleet across the Atlantic to help 
its ally. Shall be allow its fleet to use the canal to attack ours? 
And would we be compelled to furnish this fleet the same am- 
munition, supplies, and coal we furnished our own fleet? ; 

All the provisions regarding blockading the canal and its use 
by vessels of war are consistent when applied to all other 
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nations than the United States, but they are ridiculous when 
applied to the United States. 

What is meant by equality of treatment? Any court would 
hold that it meant equality of treatment where conditions were 
equal. To the fullest extent, in the utmost particular that is 
what we have done. To all vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, including our own vessels engaged in that trade, we 
charge the same tolls. Every American ship which carries a 
cargo from any American port to any foreign port, or from a 
foreign port to any American port, must pay just exactly the 
same tolls and charges that are required of foreign vessels. 

But with regard to our domestic commerce between American 
ports the conditions are not equal, for into that commerce no 
foreign ship is allowed to enter on any terms. From the first 
we have refused to allow a foreign ship to enter the coastwise 
trade. 

There has been no better statement of what is meant by 
equality of treatment than that made by President Taft. In 
his memorandum to accompany the Panama Canal act, August 
24, 1912, he said: 


The article is a declaration of policy by the United States that the 
canal shall be neutral; that the attitude of this Government toward 
the commerce of the world is that all nations will be treated alike 
and no discriminations made by the United States against any one of 
them observing the rules adopted by the United States. The 
privilege to all nations to whom we extended the use upon the observ- 
ance of these conditions were to be equal to that extended to any of 
those which observed the conditions. In other words, it was a favored- 
nation treatment the measure of which in the absence of express 
stipulation to that effect is not what the country gives to its own 
nationals, but the treatment it extends to other nations, 


THE COASTWISE TRADE. 


After the passage of the canal act in the House and while it 
was pending in the Senate Great Britain filed its first formal 
protest. It objected to any exemption of American ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade from the payment of tolls, either by 
direct exemption or by refunding them to the vessel by the 
Government. Referring to the coastwise exemption, this was 
the British claim: 

As to the proposal that exemption shall be given to vessels engaged 
in the 3 trade, a more Pulmeult . — arises. If the trade 
should be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona fide coast- 
wise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels, would be 
benefited by this sera Ses it may be that no objection could be 
taken. But it appears to my Government that it would be impossible 
to frame regulations which would prevent the exemption from result- 
ing, in fact, in a preference to United States shipping and consequently 
in an infraction of the treaty. 


It will be noticed that there is here a clear admission that 
no objection could be taken to our exempting our “bona fide 
coastwise traffic.” But it appears to Great Britain that our 
Government will not prevent our vessels engaged in foreign 
traffic to go through the canal as coastwise trade. In other 
words, the United States will allow its vessels engaged in 
foreign trade and which are required by our law to pay tolls 
to escape such payment and go through as coastwise or ex- 
empted traffic. The charge that the United States will wink 
at violations of the law, will deliberately cheat foreign na- 
tions by allowing their American competitors to evade the 
law, is certainly a remarkable one. It is insulting and should 
be resented. It should be answered with a curt refusal to 
consider a claim based upon such a foundation rather than by 
a cringing compliance, which amounts to an admission that 
such was the intention of the United States. 

Unless the plain intendment of the treaty would include our 
coastwise vessels, then it can not be argued that it should ap- 
ply. The language of the treaty is, “The canal shall be free 
and open to all vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these rules.” It is urged this includes our coast- 
wise vessels. The United States and most other nations allow 
no foreign ships to enter their coastwise trade. There can be 
no competition there. There can be no detriment from ex- 
emption nor benefit from inclusion. 

Under the general terms of a treaty between nations it is 
the universal practice to interpret them as not applying to coast- 
wise trade, which it is understood is a domestic matter goy- 
erned by local law. In the treaty of 1815, between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, it was provided that vessels of either 
in the ports of the other should pay no “higher or other duties 
or charges ” than were imposed on vessels of the nation in which 
the port was situated. That treaty is still in effect; yet an 
American vessel entering the port of Bristol, for instance, com- 
ing from an American port, pays 56 cents per ton port charges, 
while English vessels pay only 20 cents. The same policy is 
pursued in the United States. Foreign vessels pay 12 cents 
port charges, while American vessels pay nothing. Pilotage 
exemptions are likewise made to our domestic trade. 

These latter exemptions were challenged in our courts in 
1904, and the question as to whether the general terms of the 


treaty applied to coastwise vessels was finally passed on by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The case is an important 
one, and ought to be determinative of the matter at issue, 
It is known as the Olsen against Smith case, and is reported in 
the One hundred and ninety-fifth United States Supreme Court 
Reports, page 344. 

OLSEN AGAINST SMITH. 


The treaty of 1815 contained a provision that— 


No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same 1255 by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vesscls of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels, 

Nothing was stated in connection with this provision as to 
whether it applied only to vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
5 ee also vessels engaged in the coastwise or domestic 

e 

The action was brought by certain licensed pilots of Galves- 
ton, Tex., against certain unlicensed pilots for piloting a British 
vessel coming from a foreign port. The State law and the 
United States law exempted coastwise steam vessels from pilot- 
age charges, but did not exempt vessels of the United States or 
foreign vessels engaged in the foreign trade from such charges. 
It was contended that because vessels of the United States en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade were exempted from pilotage 
charges, while British vessels were compelled to pay such 
charges, that there was a violation of the treaty with Great 
Britain which expressly provided that “no higher or other 
duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those payable in the same 
ports by vessels of the United States.” 

In this case a higher charge was imposed on British vessels in 
a port of the United States than was imposed on vessels of the 
United States engaged in coastwise trade in the same port. If 
the general language of the treaty included our coastwise ves- 
sels there was an undoubted violation of the treaty. Our Su- 
preme Court held that they were not so included. The language 
is unequivocal and emphatic. Replying to that contention the 
Supreme Court said: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise s 
Sulting from the ee of the United Staten woe, pegs Hee Arehn ce 
coastwise yessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the for- 
eign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British yessels engaged in the foreign 
trade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 

Referring to the logic of the contention, the court said: 

In substance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of 
the United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
Hous sigs withous Giserimteation ty sit SONIS AASTON te Cork tes 
trade, whether domestic or foreign. ENE er ae 

And that is exactly the logic, or rather want of logic, of the 
opposition’s contention. They contend that because we have 
exempted our domestic commerce from tolls, although we charge 
our own vessels engaged in the foreign trade exactly the same 
as we charge foreign vessels, and although by law all foreign 
vessels are excluded entirely from our coastwise trade, never- 
theless such exemption constitutes a violation of the treaty. 

Our friends are fond of quoting that part of the treaty which 
provides for “entire equality.” There can be no equality of 
any kind with regard to the coastwise traffic until the British 
are allowed to enter it; and, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, there could be no discrimination against them until, be- 
ing admitted to such commerce, vessels so admitted are charged 
tolls while vessels of the United States are exempted. As con- 
ditions exist now, in the language of the Supreme Court, it is 
“no concern” of Great Britain what we do with our coastwise 
trade. 

That decision is, or ought to be, decisive of the present con- 
tention, for the language of the treaty of 1815 is stronger 
against an exemption of our coastwise trade than is the lan- 
guage of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. No amount of elimination 
and substitution can avoid the plain fact that the Supreme 
Court squarely held that when the word “vessels” is used 
without qualifying words in a treaty with a foreign power it 
can not be made to include vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade from which foreign vessels are excluded, 

. JUST AND EQUITABLE.” 

In Earl Gray's statement he admits that the determination of 
what is a “just and equitable” charge is to be derived from a 
proportionate rate of maintaining the canal, which he states 
to be “interest on the capital expended in construction and the 
cost of operation and maintenance,” and he demands “on be- 
half of the British shipping that all vessels passing through 
the canal, whatever their flag or their character, shall be 
taken into account in fixing the amount of the tolls. 
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If we had estimated the amount of shipping passing through 
the canal and, by excluding our coastwise trade, had placed 
the entire burden of interest, operation, and maintenance upon 
the other shipping, then, upon the basis he states, he would have 
a right to complain. But that was what he feared we might do. 
In fact, we have done nothing of the kind. - 

The canal will cost at least $400,000,000. The annual interest 
charge at 3 per cent would be $12,000,000. The annual cost of 
operation and maintenance, as stated in the majority report, 
will be $5,000,000. Total cost per year, $17,000,000. The aver 
age annual tonnage passing through the canal for the first 
year is estimated by the Government expert at 10,500,000 tons, 
and this estimate includes our coastwise trade. The tolls have 
already been fixed and proclaimed at $1.20 per registered ton. 
On the British contention we would be justified in charging, 
without any margin of profit or provision for a sinking fund, 
$1.62 per ton. We have not only been “just and equitable” 
in our treatment of foreign commerce using the canal, we have 
been generous and almost lavish. We have surrendered for 
the encouragement of the world’s commerce 42 cents on each 
ton which will pass through the canal. It is estimated that 
British tonnage alone will be 4,000,000 tons each year. Instead 
of Great Britain having cause of complaint, we are voluntarily 
“ subsidizing ” her vessels to the extent of $1,680,000. To gen- 
tlemen who are so fearful of subsidies this is certainly an in- 
stance that they should bitterly condemn. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

If the contention of the other side is justified, what becomes 
of the Monroe doctrine? Was it the intention of John Hay to 
surrender that doctrine without the knowledge of the United 
States? Or is it contended that, while we will not allow any 
European uation, or would “prefer” that no European nation, 
should acquire control of any more land on the American conti- 
nent, “all nations” are free to acquire and control all the 
waterways they can secure. To anyone it must appear that 
to acquire a joint control of the Panama Canal is of vastly 
more importance than to acquire and absorb a half dozen Cen- 
tral or South American Republics. 

During the administration of a former Democratic President 
this Nation, under his leadership, did not even allow Great 
Britain to settle a boundary controversy with Venezuela, but 
insisted that the United States had a right to interfere at least 
far enough to see that Venezuela was not overreached. Now it 
is proposed that we give up an American interest ten thousand 
times greater without a contest. 

THE ECONOMIC QUESTION. 


I shall not attempt to discuss the economic aspects of the 
case at this time. Nor do I now regard that aspect of the case 
as controlling. I can and do understand the attitude of gentle- 
men who believed it economically unwise or unjust to exempt 
American coastwise trade from the payment of tolls. I know 
there are some who believe that such exemption will not benefit 
the Nation at large, but only or primarily benefit the shipping 
interests. There are some who regard the exemption as a 
subsidy, and they are opposed to subsidies in any form. There 
are some who believe we need the tolls and ought not to exempt 
any. There are some who believe we should charge tolls on all 
our improved waterways. I understand such positions and the 
arguments available to support them, and while I do not agree 
with them I respect them and admit they are worthy of serious 
consideration. 

But they are not now involved. Those are all domestic 
problems, questions concerning our interstate commerce which 
we can take up at any time and consider and determine. But 
now we are to consider and determine whether we have a right 
to hereafter discuss and act at all. If this is not a domestic 
problem, if it is governed by a treaty, then hereafter our hands 
are tied. It is for legislative liberty we are now struggling; it 
is for independence from foreign domination and control we are 
now striving. It is to save to Congress what the Constitution 
gave to it, namely, the control of the domestic commerce of the 
Nation, that we now plead. These things preserved, we can take 
up those questions untrammeled and uninfluenced by any other 
motives than their own inherent merits. 

OTHER OPINIONS. 


The President says: 

Whatever may be our differences of opinion concerning this much- 
debated measure its meaning is not debated outside the United States. 
Everywhere else the l of the treaty is given but one interpreta- 


A anguage 

Hons nae that interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you 
If that be true, why is it that England alone of all the na- 

tions of the world has filed its protest? If other nations be- 

lieved we had violated a treaty in the interpretation of which 

they had as much interest as England, why have they not 


joined with that country in its demand for a repeal of the ex- 
emption? It is of course true that they will be pleased to learn 
of a concession on the part of the United States to their ad- 
vantage, and it is probably true there are some nations that 
will rejoice at our discomfiture and humiliation. But it is re- 
markable, if they are all so certain we are wronging them, that 
none protest save Great Britain alone. 

But the assertion that the question is not debated elsewhere 
is far from true. Jurists everywhere have debated it. Mr. 
Butte, a German jurist, in an able monograph published at 
Heidelberg, at every point sustains the American contention. 
Summing up the respective claims, he says: 

From the standpoin 
Britain that she Some te 8 F . 
and enjoyment of the Panama Canal as the United States seems pre- 
sumptuous, 

Equally strong is an able article by an able English jurist, 
Mr. Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, in the London Law Magazine and 
Review. Summing up, he says: 

The United States can su 
material articles of the 3 JE ky C 
the preamble and context, and its case is dificult to challenge on the 
grounds of natural justice. 

Another English jurist, Mr. C. A. Hereshoff Bartlett, in dis- 
cussing the question, says: 

There is no evasion of the rule of equali h f ves: j 
— 7 subject to the same * — and abilities — — enue 


nees, 

The treaty could never have been intended to prevent the Federal 
Government from arranging and regulating its domestic or coastwise 
commerce and in the use and enjoyment of its own property as it saw 
fit. No such restriction could have been in view in adopting “as the 
basts for neutralization” a rule that the canal should be free and open 
to vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality. It would be absurd for the United States to solemnly declare 
that its own vessels of war might openiy and freely na te its own 
landlocked waterways and enjoy the privileges that belong to the nation 
as a sovereign power in the use of its own territory. The use of the 
words “vessels of war” sAows plainly that the word “vessels” as 
used refers only and exclusively to those of all nations other than 
those of the United States, and t the word “nations ” was restricted 
to foreign nations; that is to say, nations foreign to the United States. 


Count Reventlow, the noted German naval critic, says: 


The canal bill interprets the Anglo-American treaty from a certain 
viewpoint, but is in no sense an evasion thereof. That the United 
3 a right to construe the treaty as Taft did can not be 


Even the London Daily News admits that the United States 
might have an abstract right not to impose tolls on American 
coastwise shipping, just as Great Britain has the right to ab- 
stain from participation in the Panama Exposition, but that 
such actions would be mistakes on the part of both nations. 

The President fears we are to invite the hostility of the 
world by our action. But is he justified in this? Nearly two 
years have passed since the canal act became a law. No nation 
but England has ever filed a formal protest, and England has 
not pressed hers. It is a singular and significant fact that 
every time the matter is pressed for action the incentive, the 
initiation, comes from this side the sea. 

And of what can they complain? We have made the tolls 
lower than any nation demanded or even suggested or ex- 
pected. We have made the conditions easy. We have not de- 
nied the free use of the canal to any nation. In short, if it 
were not for the unjustifiable denunciation of our act made by 
our own people the world would now be ringing with praises 
for the United States because of its generous and magnanimous 
treatment of the commerce of other nations. 

I believe that the words of President Roosevelt a year ago 
were fully justified when he said: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think we have a right to free bona fide coast- 
wise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with the 
rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can engage 
in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination inst other 
ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe that 
the bap hen that would be done is the damage to the Canadian 
Pacific way. In all history I do not believe you can find another 
instance when as great and expensive a work as the Panama Canal, 
undertaken not by a private corporation but by a nation, has been as 
generously put at the service of all the nations of m. d. 


GIVE UP ANYWAY. 


The President urges that we must give up free tolls in order 
to put ourselves right before other nations, 

But how are we to “put ourselves right”? There is only 
one way and that is to demand our rights and never under any 
circumstances to surrender them either at the request or de- 
mand of other nations—our rights, not our claims. If we make 
claims which are not justified, we should abandon them whether 
requested to do so or not. But our rights we must maintain at, 
any cost or else we will lose our own self-respect as well as the 
respect of others, 
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In the President's view the tolls question is of minor impor- 
tance. It can amount to only a couple of millions a year. It 
will not hurt us to give that up. But it is singular the Presi- 
dent thinks that is all that is involved. Right or wrong” we 
should give up, he says. But that is not a justifiable position. 
If there is a “right or wrong,” if there is a principle involved, 
if we believe we are right, we must not give up no matter how 
small the amount immediately involved. The English tax on 
tea was infinitesimal. It would not have harmed the colonies 
to have paid it. But in that insignificant tax was involved the 
great principle for which the colonies were struggling—that there 
should be no taxation without representation. And so, al- 
though they risked everything, although all the world wondered 
at their hardihood, they challenged the most powerful Empire 
uke to a death struggle in support of what they believed 
right. 

It may be the President sees dangers that cause him appre- 
hension. It may be that his bungling diplomacy is causing him 
present embarrassment. But there is only one real danger and 
that is national cowardice. We can maintain our place among 
the nations of the world even if we do blunder, But we can not 
maintain our place or command respect if we endeavor to pur- 
chase approyal at the price of our national honor and integrity. 

In the days of the Civil War, when our very existence hung 
trembling in the balance, we compelled England to abandon fit- 
ting out Confederate cruisers to harry our commerce, and we 
compelled France to abandon its project of erecting an empire 
in Mexico. We did this not by bluster, but by a quiet, dignified 
insistence on our rights as we understood them. There is noth- 
ing so compelling of respect as a firm adherence to our own 
policy. There is nothing that will so quickly bring imposition 
as a servile surrender to secure the approval of others. 

If we surrender our views of what is right and what is best 
in this instance to please the President, how far will we be 
asked to go? If we begin to yield, how far shall we be pressed? 
What other concession will Great Britain or some other power 
ask if this be granted? To yield on this will only encourage 
further pressure. Are we to be asked to yield to Japan and 
Italy on immigration; to Spain and France, irritated because 
of our Mexican policy; to the Netherlands because of its pro- 
test against our seamen’s bill; to Germany because of the tariff; 
to Russia because of our denunciation of their treaty? 

In our intercourse with other nations differences like these 
will constantly arise. Will it be a good, a wise, a safe policy 
to adopt—of surrender under pressure when we believe we are 
right? 

It was President Cleveland who said, in a much more critical 
case than the present: 

There is no calamity a great nation can invite that equals a supine 
submission to wrong and injustice and the con ent loss of national 


self-respect and honor, beneath which are shielded and defended a 
people's safety and greatness, 


THE MORAL VIEWPOINT. 


I have suggested some of the consequences that are likely to 
follow an admission of the correctness of the British contention. 
But there is still another consequence that will inevitably follow 
our surrender to the President's demand. By his own statement 
all the world claims that by exempting our ‘own domestic coast- 
wise trade from tolls on our own canal we perpetrated a wrong; 
we consciously violated the plain terms of a solemn treaty; 
that deliberately and with set purpose to secure an unconscion- 
able advantage we broke our agreement; that we were thereby 
guilty of a breach of faith, of common honesty, of our national 
honor. 

To this charge we plead guilty if we yield to the President’s 
demand. Are we willing to do this? Are we ready to confess 
to all the world that our action was not only mistaken but 
cowardly, dastardly, comtemptibly wrong? For a nation that 
endeavors to secure an advantage when in a position to hold 
its plunder and only yields when it finds it unsafe longer to 
keep its booty is not entitled to the decent respect of mankind. 

I confess I am unable to understand the high moral quality 
of the President’s position, so lavishly praised in the English 
journals, 

In the first place, the President accepts the tolls exemption 
as the platform principle of his party, not only tacitly but by 
parading it and by asking the farmers to support his party 
and vote for him because carrying out such a policy would 
give them cheaper transportation rates. On that, with other 
pledges and promises, he succeeded in securing their support. 
Now, having won, he repudiates his platform, he violates his 
pledge to faithfully carry out its promises; he says that to 
grant free tolls to our domestic commerce is a mistaken policy, 
Violates our treaty with Great Britain, is opposed by every for- 
eign nation, and, whether right or wrong, we ought to give 


up to please and help him. If such action can be regarded as 
governed by high moral principles, we will have to revise our 
standards. 

Let us examine its moral qualities from another standpoint. 
The canal act, containing the tolls exemption, was passed 
August 24, 1912. The date becomes important in determining 
as nearly as may be the time when the moral illumination 
occurred. The President's message was delivered March 5, 1914. 
Over a year and a half had elapsed before the President dis- 
covered the enormity of the act; over a year of service as 
President before he finds it to be his duty to secure a repeal of 
the obnoxious measure. In fact, not until he finds the country 
plunged into difficulties of “even greater delicacy and nearer 
consequence ” by the blundering conduct of his own administra- 
tion dees he urge retreat. In other words, the President in 
his message contends we were wrong, contends we violated a 
treaty, contends we endeavored to secure an unjust advantage, 
admits that for over a year and a half we have held our wrong- 
neng; and now give it up only because we think it safer 

0 So. 

I do not believe we blundered. I do not believe we were mis- 
taken in our rights. I do not believe that because we were big 
and strong we violated any treaty agreement right or wrong.” 
I believe we acted fully within our rights. I believe we have 
fairly and honestly interpreted the treaty. I believe we have 
not only acted justly but generously to other nations in build- 
ing the canal and opening it to the commerce of the world on 
such fair and equitable terms, and I believe that when the final 
verdict of history shall have been written our action will add 
glory, and not shame, to the Republic. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. STEPHENS] is recognized for five minutes. 

NO TOLLS SHALL BE LEVIED UPON VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE COASTWIS 
TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 1 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, the action of 
Congress in exempting coastwise ships from the payment of 
tolls was not hasty. It was taken after mature deliberation. 
The canal act was reported by the committee to the House of 
Representatives March 16,1912. The minority report, advocating 
free tolls for coastwise vessels, was filed March 20. From that 
time on, as indeed for many months before, it was known to 
all Members of Congress, and to most other citizens, that a 
clause exempting coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls 
was expected to become a part of the canal law. The House 
passed the bill May 23 without a roll call—previous votes hav- 
ing indicated a good majority for the bill. It was received by 
the Senate May 24, and was discussed in committee and on the 
fioor of the Senate until August 10, when it was passed by a 
vote of 47 to 15. It was approved by the President and became 
a law August 24, 1912. 

For more than five months the question of free tolls had been 
active, and perhaps uppermost in the minds of Members of 
Congress and of the people generally. Indeed, “free tolls for 
American coastwise vessels” was enacted into law at the 
demand of the people of this country. That a vast majority of 
our citizens favored free tolls is evidenced by the records in the 
case. A careful examination made of the Journals of both 
House and Senate for the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, near the close of which the free-tolls clause was 
passed, shows the petitions received by Congress were more than 
4 to 1 favorable to free tolls through the Panama Canal for 
coastwise ships of the United States. The natural conclusion is 
that four men out of every five in the United States believe the 
action then taken by Congress morally and economically right. 

Mr. Speaker, it was undoubtedly the opinion of the Sixty- 
second Congress, expressed in the final vote for the bill, that 
this exemption was not a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
I sincerely believe that if the personal and private yiews of the 
Members of the Sixty-third Congress could be unofficially ascer- 
tained in this Capitol to-day, the majority would be of the same 
opinion as before. The contract between Great Britain and the 
United States was not violated. The free-tolls clause of the 
act of 1912 only put into words the exemptions that had been 
permitted and practiced for almost 100 years in all the ports of 
both nations. 3 

Mr. Speaker, it may be interesting to know some of the things 
that have been said concerning an isthmian canal. 

Gen. U. S. Grant’s words were: 

I commend an American canal, on American soil, to the American 
people. 

President Hayes, in March, 1880, said: 


The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 


United States can not consent to surrender this control to any Euro- 
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pean power. It is the right and duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over any interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South America, 
as will protect our national interest. 


President Harrison, referring to an Atlantic-Pacific water- 
way, said: 


Our national policy, now more than ever, calls for its control by this 
Government. 


President Roosevelt, in December, 1901, said to Congress: 


In this treaty the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty * * + is abro- 
gated. It (the new one) specifically provides that the United States 
alone shall do the work of building and assume the responsibility of 
safeguarding the canal, and shall regulate its neutral use by all nations 
on terms of equality without the guaranty or interference of any out- 
side nation from any quarter. 


The Progressive national platform, in August, 1912, said: 


the American people, must 
emand that the canal shall 


and that American ships engaged in coastw: 
In January, 1913, Col. Roosevelt said: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this constwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can 
engage in coastw traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls, 


President Taft said, in December, 1912: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the 
treaty which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the 
coastwise vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition 
of tolls on vessels of ali nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

In July, 1912, the Democratic national platform said: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships en; 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. 

On August 15, 1912, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, governor of New 
Jersey and candidate for President, said to an audience of 
farmers at Washington Park, N. J.: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 

nding—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had Pe e 
Jouse—provides for free tolls for American ships throhgh that canal 
and prohibits any ship from passing throvgh which is owned by any 
American railroad company. You see the object of that, don’t you 
We don't want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to com- 
pete with land carriage, so us to be perfectly sure that you are going to 
get better rates around the canal than you would across the continent. 

On March 5, 1914, the same Woodrow Wilson, now President 
of the United States, appeared before a joint assembly of the 
two Houses of Congress with a short and sharp command to 
Congress to repeal the free-tolls clause of the Panama Canal act. 

His message was in part as follows: 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls, 

In my judgment, very fully conside: and maturely formed, that 
exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every point of 
view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty with Great 
Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901, 

Woodrow Wilson, President, was so different from Woodrow 
Wilson, candidate; there was such a complete change of message 
on March 5, 1914, to Congress from that on August 15, 1912, to 
the farmers, as to make men ask the reason why. Why should 
a man rejoice in August, 1912, with the people of the United 
States because of free tolls, and in March, 1914, before a single 
ton of freight had passed through the canal, join with Sir 
Edward Grey, of Great Britain, in an insistent demand for a 
repeal of free tolls? 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 says: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Now, Candidate Wilson in August, 1912, must have believed 
free tolls for American coastwise vessels were not in violation 
of that clause, else he would not have so strongly favored them 
as he did in his address before the New Jersey farmers. Candi- 
date Wilson had given almost his whole life to a study of gov- 
ernment. For many years he had been a college professor of 
political economy, and as such was familiar with not only the 
economics of government but with treaties and their meanings. 
No doubt he was quite familiar with the full text of the Hay- 


gaged in 


ře also favor 


Panneefote treaty of 1901, and had given its various elauses 
most careful attention. À 

May we not suppose that he had given particular attention to 
which nations had signed the treaty and which had not and 
why, and also to the fact that the United States was paying 
every penny of expense for right of way, for construction, for 
interest, for maintenance, and for operation of the canal, and 
that Great Britain was paying nothing? He knew, for he was 
a learned man, which nation was to make and adopt the rules 
and which observe them, which could change them and which 
could not. He was well aware, for he was versed in treaties 
and their meanings, just who was to name the charges and 
finally determine them just and equitable,” and well he must 
have known that free tolls or identical charges to English and 
American vessels alike would not be, could not be, “just and 
equitable.” The United States has paid out almost four hun- 
dred millions and will expend two hundred millions more, and 
such expense must in some way be equalized in order to have 
charges “just and equitable,” as called for in the treaty. 

Candidate Wilson must have given careful consideration“ to 
this probability of free tolls enactment by Congress. Surely no 
man so able in the science of government and so versed in treaties 
and their meanings and a candidate for the highest office in the 
land could or would speak so earnestly, sincerely, and advisingly 
to the people of the United States as he did through those New 
Jersey farmers without previous thought and deliberation con- 
1 5 7 5 a matter so vital to the peace and prosperity of the 
Nation, ¢ 

Is it any wonder when President Wilson comes to Congress and 
states an altogether different opinion and without giving any new 
facts demands of Congress a complete reversal of its former 
action that Members are somewhat skeptical as to what induced 
this change of front by Mr. Wilson on the subject of free tolls? 

The treaty is not violated by giving free tolls to United States 
coastwise vessels, for evidently coastwise vessels do not come 
within the meaning of such international treaties. Coastwise 
trading is purely a domestic affair. Each nation has ex- 
clusive ownership, Great Britain can take no part in ours, nor 
we in theirs, 

In the treaty of 1815 between the United States and Great 
Britain is to be found this clause: 


No higher or other duties or cha: shall be imposed in any of th 
rts of the U i 0 


nited States on British vessels than those payable in 
e same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of 
any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels 
8 United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
That is the law to-day in both countries. Its terms seem gen- 
eral enough. Its words make no exception of coastwise vessels, 
and yet England does except her coastwise vessels from that 
agreement, and does collect double the charges for American 
vessels as from its own coastwise steamers, and does it well 
within her rights and without criticism from America. A recent 
schedule of charges in British harbors shows the dues payable 
upon entering the port of Bristol to be: 5 
; ents, 


For every vessel from ports in Africa, South America, the United 
States of America, etc., per D RS leer See TS 271 
For every vessel 5 rom Ireland, Isle of Man, Scotland, or 
as a coaster outside the British Channel, per istered ton 113 
For every vessel trading as a coaster from po 
Channel, per registe WON CS ea era eta ee, 


And dock tonnage rates on vessels at Liverpool to be: 


For British coaster vessels, per ton: 
For east coast of North and South America, etc., per ton 335 

The United States likewise excepts its own coastwise vessels 
from the general terms of that agreement, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has already committed itself in the 
ease of Olsen against Smith, reported in volume 195, United 
States Supreme Court Reports, 1904, page 332. It was in this 
case urged that a statute of the State of Texas exempting Amer- 
ican coasting vessels from the payment of pilotage charges was 
a violation of the treaty of 1815 between the United States and 
Great Britain. ; 

Justice White, now Chief Justice of the United States, in his 
written opinion, said : 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam .vessels from pilotage, 
resulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption 
of coastwise vessels, created by the State law, concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to 
3 a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign 

de and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade, 

In view of the universal exemption practiced in both England 
and America, in my opinion it can safely be assumed that coast- 
wise vessels are not included in the general term “ vessels of 
commerce“ when used in treaties. Coastwise vessels must be 
specifically mentioned in order to be included. 
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There were two Hay-Pauncefote treaties—one of 1900, the 
other of 1901. The first was rejected, the second agreed to. 

In Senate Document No. 19, Sixty-third Congress, George C. 
Butte, Esq., superimposes one upon the other “especially for the 
light it throws upon what the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
does not mean.” The showing is so effective that I quote at 
length: 

The rejected words of the treaty of 1900 are in brackets, the addi- 
of 1901 are inclosed in parentheses and 
italicized, and what the two have in commen appears in ordinary 8175 

{Article II] (Article III). —-IThe contracting parties] The 
United States) [desiring to preserve and maintain the “general prin- 
ciple” of neutralization established in Article VIII of the Clayten- 
Bulwer convention adopt] (adopts) as the basis of [such] (the) neu- 
tralization Of such ship canal) the following rules, substantially as 
embodied in the convention [between Great Britain and certain other 
ey (of Constantinople). signed fat Constantinople October 29, 

888] (the 28th October, 1888), for the free navigation of the Suez 
[Maritime] Canal, that is to say: 

1. The cana! shall be free and open pte time of war as in time of 
pace? to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations (observing 
hese rules}, on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any (auch) nation, or its citizens or e 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. (Such 
condi: and charges of trafic shal be just and equitable.) 

(The remaining subheads of this article in both treaties contain the 
same provisions, with the exception of subhead 7.) 

[7. No fortifications shail be erected commanding the canal or the 
waters adjacent.] The United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
55 ! along the canal as may be necessary to 

sn T. 
5 The 8 9 — was moved to subhead 2 in the later treaty.) 

A deep and thorough study of the above, and of the entire 
treaties of 1815, 1850, 1900, and 1901, the conditions calling for 
them, the correspondence connected with them, and the con- 
struction given them, as evidenced by the practices prevailing 
since, should convince most fair-minded men that the United 
States is not violating any treaty obligation when it exempts 
its own coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls through 
the Panama Canal. 

If we repeal this exemption clause, if we levy tolls upon our 
coastwise vessels passing through the canal, we will not ma- 
terially benefit any great number of citizens of the United 
States. Then whom will it benefit? Why, the shipbuilding com- 
panies of England, and every manufacturing and producing in- 
terest in the British Isles and British possessions. How will 
it benefit them? Why, by enabling them to undersell us to that 
extent in our own markets. Undersell us with goods and pro- 
duce manufactured and grown in British possessions by under- 
paid Inbor. It will also add greatly to the earnings of the 
Canadian, Grand Trunk, and other transcontinental railways at 
the unwarranted expense of every American consumer. 

Is not the United States doing enough for England when it 
pays every cent of the cost and maintenance of the canal for 
all time to come? Why should not we be just and equitable 
to coastwise shipping exclusively our own, when it is transport- 
ing freight from a port that is ours to a port also our own, 
through a canal built in our own territory, paid for with our 
own money, and acknowledged by all the world to belong to us? 

Not a single vessel given free tolls under the clause of the 
law which President Wilson asks us to repeal.will, while en- 
gaged in this traffic, ever be for one moment in waters belong- 
ing to any other nation. Every coastwise vessel of the United 
States, going from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, New Orleans, or Galveston through the canal to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, or Seattle, 
or viee versa, will go through waters belonging exclusively to 
the United States or else to all the world in common. None 
of them will belong to England. Why should this administration 
add another to the many English things it has done in the 
one long year it has been in power? 

When the House assembled for the first time under this 
administration, the desks and individual chairs had been taken 
from this Chamber, and benches provided like those in the 
British Parliament. ` 

Next day the President in person delivered an address to a 
joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives, just 
as King George does to the British Parliament. 

Several times sinee, the Chief Magistrate has visited this 
building, and at such times, it has been said, Democratic Sen- 
ators and Representatives were commanded to appear before 
him for instruction, just as happens in dear old London, 

Just a few days ago American Ambassador Page, in an ad- 
dress to the Associated Chambers of Commerce of London, is 
reported as saying: 

I will not say we have constructed the Panama Canal for you, but I 
will say most truly that it adds greatly to the 8 of ding that 
great work that it is you who will most profit by it. 

And now comes the President seeking the repeal of the tolls- 
exemption clause, striving with every power he has to levy taxes 
on shipping wholly and solely American, apparently to please 


Great Britain. Are we being Britainized? President Cleveland 
said, December 17, 1895: 

There is no calamity which a great nation can invite which Is 
that which follows.a supine submission to wrong and injustice and the 
consequent loss of national self-respect and honor, beneath which are 
shlelded and defended a people's safety and greatness. 

What will the American people say if we now submit to a 
construction of the treaty, contrary to the understanding of 
those who made and confirmed it, and totally different from 
the interpretation placed upon similar clauses where the com- 
plaining power was affected adversely? 

Coast-to-ceast commerce through the Panama Canal is com- 
merce between the States, just the same as commerce that goes 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers from Cincinnati and St. 
Louis to New Orleans, or across the Great Lakes from Duluth 
to Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, or along the seacoast from 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia to Charleston, Pensacola, 
New Orleans, and Galveston. Tolls are not levied on any ships, 
even though privately owned, that carry freight on our rivers 
or lakes or harbors, although all of them have been improved 
at the expense of the Government. Then why should we exact 
tolls from commerce wholly and forever American, as it goes 
through another American waterway, dug in soil that now 
belongs to the United States, planned by American engineers, 
carried on by American brains and courage, and paid for to the 
laèt dollar with American money? We should exempt our coast- 
wise trade, our between-the-States commerce, from the payment 
of tolls through our own Panama Canal. We have done so by 
law, and a repeal of that law now will work an irreparable in- 
jury to the honor and prosperity of the American people. 

Are free tolls economically wise? Will a reduction of $1.20 
per ton in freight charges benefit the consumer? Experience 
has taught us all that where there is legitimate competition 
the consumer gets the benefit of the reduction. The use of the 
Panama Canal by American yessels is limited to those vessels 
which are not railroad owned or controlled, but the use of our 
Government-improved rivers, harbors, and lakes is not. We are 
more likely to have legitimate competition through the Panama 

than on other waterways. 

The wide distribution of the agricultural and manufactured 
products of this country should and does benefit the laborer, 
the grower, the manufacturer, the transportation company, and 
the consumer. 

Low water rates can not long prevail without causing some 
similar reduction in rail rates. Those who live in regions 
tributary to great rivers and harbors benefit without question, 
and those farther inland will benefit even more in the long run. 

The great Middle West will not only gain through reduced 
rates following low water rates, but will be wonderfully ad- 
vanced through the quick development of territory adjacent or 
tributary to the overland railroads. 

If the volume of through overland business is lessened because 
of coast-to-coast water competition, then the great transconti- 
nental railways will hasten into intense cultivation and promo- 
tion of their own territorial resources. Farmers and factories 
and new communities will be encouraged, new railroad lines— 
feeders to the main lines—will be built, and a prosperity greater 
than any yet seen will come to those who dwell far from navi- 
gable waters. 

The building of the second transcontinental railway did not 
lessen or stop the growth along the first one, nor did the third 
one injure either the second or the first, nor the fourth one 
decrease the prosperity in territories adjacent to either of the 
others; indeed, the coming of each new road really and truly 
added to the but ness and the general welfare and prosperity of 
all communities near the older ones. 

We have done only that which all nations do with their own. 
We have answered the demands of our people for free tolls. 
We have received the constructive approval of 13,000,000 voters. 
Now we are asked to confess that we knowingly did wrong; 
that we who were Members of the last Congress did a dis- 


honorable thing, and that every man who was elected to na-. 


tional office in November, 1912, on a platform unequivocally 
for free tolls was at that time dishonestly making promises 
te “eatch filles”—and voters. 

Others may confess it, but I can not. Free tolls for American 
coastwise shipping through an American waterway was right 
a hundred years ago and is right to-day. T saw only justice 
and equity to all nations when I votcd first for free tolls, but 
now I see duty added to justice and equity—duty fo the Red, 
White, and Blue. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was good reason I could foHow the 
President almost anywhere in Dehalf of the honor, the pence, 
or the prosperity of the American people. I yield to no man in 
patriotism or in willingness to sacrifice for a righteous cause. 


A RS T ee tne gees 
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But surely no jury would say that sufficient reason has been 
advanced to justify a Member of Congress in yielding his right 
to yote according to his best judgment, formed after “ careful 
consideration and mature deliberation.” 

I honor and respect President Wilson for his honesty and 
sincerity. I have commended him often; so has every Member 
of Congress; but he has given us no facts, no probabilities, no 
possibilities to warrant this surrender of what was yesterday 
an inalienable right. 

Many of the leaders of the President's own party are not in 
sympathy with the demand that has been made, Many of the 
ablest Democrats in Congress are unwilling to go back on their 
party platform, unwilling to yield up that which we can never 
get back—our right to control our own canal—just to please 
one man, who insists without haying given to any Member of 
House or Senate, so far as I know, any reasons whatever for 
the repeal of free tolls, 

Mr. Speaker, neither the English Government nor that of the 
United States had any thought of taxing American coastwise 
ships when the treaty was made, The United States Senate 
agreed at the time that such were not included in the tolls 
clause, else the treaty would not haye been confirmed. 

In my judgment the treaty will not be violated by giving free 
tolls to American coastwise vessels. The policy is economically 
sound. I voted for free tolls in the last Congress. I shall vote 
for free tolls in this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, at this moment I desire to read two communica- 
tions, one of which plainly indicates an overwhelming sentiment 
for free tolls and the other the reasons why: 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Los Angeles, Cal, July 31, 1912. 


Hon, WittramM D. STEPHENS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: It may be Interesting to you to know the result of the 
request for the approval or disapproval of the membership of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce of the action of its board of directors in 
fayor of freedom from tolls for American ships ing through the 
Panama Canal, and in opposition to the operation through the canal of 
ships owned in whole or in part by railway corporations engaged in the 
coastwise trade. 

On July 18 we sent out a circular, copy of which is inclosed, eye 
the approval or diseppreval of our individual membership of over 3,000. 
Up to this date we have received 1,074 replies. Of these, 1,036 are in 
approval of the position taken by the chamber and 38 in disapproval. 


Very trul ours, 
alae ak H. Z. OSBORNE, President. 
Resolution in re Panama Canal tolls. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 6, 191}. 


Whereas the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, in association with 
the principal chambers of commerce of the Pacific coast, for years 
advocated the passage by Congress of a bill to exempt American ship- 
ping engaged in the coastwise trade from the payment of tolls for 
passing through the Panama Canal, and conducted an active and 
effective national campaign in the way of presenting the facts to the 

we and to Congress; and 
ereas Congress, in prescribing rules to be observed 3 shipping in 
the use of the Panama Canal, as provided in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, has enacted into a law a provision making such 5 
which act was approved by the President and is now a law; an 

Whereas subsequently the Government of Great Britain entered a 11 5 
test against such exemption from tolls to American ships engaged in 
the coastwise trade as a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and 

Whereas President Wilson has delivered an address to Congress advo- 
cating the repeal of the law making such exemption from the pay- 
ment of tolls: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Los Lhe gies Chamber of Commerce, That while we 
entertain for the President of the United States the profound respect 
which is due to his exalted official Sag wl and to his high character 
as a man, we are unable to find in his address any sufficient reason for 
the retrograde step which he advocates, and this body is still of the 
opinion, in view of the fact that American vessels have for a hundred 
years enjoyed the exclusive right of traffic between American ports and 
the shipping of Great Britain or of rd foreign country has never been 
3 to engage in such traffic, that Great Britain nor any other 

overnment has any interest whatever in the rules which may be laid 
down by the American Government for its shipping passing through an 
American canal in a territory admittedly within American sovereignty. 

Resolved, That we are unable to agree with the President that the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been violated for the further reason that 
this treaty was framed to facilitate the building of a canal through 
foreign territory, either Nicaragua or Colombia; its construction finally 
through American territory, the Panama Canal Zone, in our opinion, 
changed the conditions vitally, and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty should 
be construed in accordance with those changed conditions. 

Be it further resolved, That while the commercial interests of the 
Pacific coast and of the entire country would suffer from a repeal of 
the law exempting American shipping from the payment of such tolls, 
a more serious national objection to the course advocated by the Presi- 
dent would be the admission, which is also contained in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, that the United States would have no further mili- 
tary right within the Canal Zone than that of maintaining a military 
police along the canal to protas it against lawlessness and disorder, 
and the further construction which might be pieced upon the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty that the vessels of a nation at war with the United 
States would have the same rights in the canal as those to which war 
vessels of this country might be entitled. 

Resolved pene That this chamber earnestly urges the Senators and 
Representatives of the Pacific coast and of the entire country to stand 
firmly against the proposed recession from its former position and in 
favor of the American policy toward its own shipping of freedom from 


foreign control and of the 
ways with entire freedom 
character, 


t to pass freely through American water- 
m payment of tolls or tribute of any 


Louis M. Cots, President. 
FRANK WIGGINs, Secretary. 


Attest: 


[Applause.] ; 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, no ordinary question con- 
fronts the Congress. Under the law American coastwise ves- 
sels are exempt from tolls in the use of the Panama Canal. 
The President has urged the repeal of that law. While ex- 
pressing the belief that the “exemption constitutes a mistaken 
economic policy from every point of view and is in plain con- 
travention of the treaty with Great Britain concerning the 
canal, concluded on November 18, 1901,” his request is not made 
chiefiy for such reasons. Apart from any differences which 
may exist amongst us on those questions the President states 
that “everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but 
one interpretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemp- 
tion“ for the repeal of which he has asked. He states in addi- 
tion that the legislation is needed in support of the foreign 
policy of the administration and that unless the exemption be 
repealed it will increase the difficulties of adjusting other mat- 
ters in our relations with foreign nations, 

Any request of the President is entitled to respectful, earnest, 
and fearless consideration. Couched in such terms as the one 
now pending, it compels the Congress to cast aside partisanship 
and prejudice and to deal with the question from the most 
patriotic motives. 

The President justly enjoys the respect and the confidence of 
the country. His patient and earnest efforts to have enacted 
laws designed to eliminate the gross evils and injustices exist- 
ing in our financial and industrial systems have been universally 
commended. The results attained during his brief incumbency 
of his present office have awakened hope in the hearts of many 
patriotic men who were despairing of the useful continuance of 
our free institutions, while the achievements of our party under 
his enlightened leadership have been little less than marvelous, 
and promise much for its further usefulness. 

With those who condemn the President for his present views 
I have no sympathy. I am convinced that he has acted con- 
scientiously and upon a deliberately matured judgment. The 
conclusions which I haye reached are the result of equally 
conscientious and painstaking consideration. These conclusions 
are not of recent origin. As a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations since 1905, I have visited the Canal Zone five 
times. During that time I have passed upon appropriations 
for construction and fortifications aggregating $292,000,000, 
and I have critically investigated questions involved in the 
use of the canal by our own vessels as well as by those of foreign 
nations. 

An overpowering conviction, which I have been unable to dis- 
pel, that the proposed repeal is weighted with evil of far-reach- 
ing extent to the country, compels me to oppose the pending 
measure. [Applause.] 

As a participant in the legislation for the construction of 
the canal I unhesitatingly assert that the Congress sought 
chiefly these purposes: (a) To provide effective competition 
with the transcontinental railroads; (b) to increase the effi- 
ciency of our naval forces; (e) to prevent the control of an 
isthmian canal by a European power. 

The belief, too, was quite prevalent that the extraordinary 
expenditure of treasure would not be unavailing in the legiti- 
mate development of American shipping. 

From the earliest days of the Republic the great bulk of our 
commerce had been carried in American ships. In 1862 foreign 
bottoms for the first time in more than 50 years carried more 
than 50 per cent of our commerce, and from that time foreign 
ships have increasingly supplanted American ships in our oyer- 
sea trade. To such an extent have American ships been crowded 
out that in 1913 they carried only 8.9 per cent of our imports 
and exports. 

The American people can hardly be regarded as so altruistic 
as to have intended that the expenditure of $400,000,000 should 
be chiefly for the benefit of other nations and particularly for 
the advantage of Great Britain. [Applause.] It must be re- 
membered that she has a greater tonnage than all other mari- 
time nations combined. Her ships will use the canal to a greater 
extent than those of any other nation. The completion of the 
eanal will bring Asia and Australia and the west coast of British 
Columbia into closer and quicker communication with Canada’s 
Atlantic seaboard and with the British Isles. Excepting in the 
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event of war with us, the fleets of Great Britain will have equal 
advantage in operating from ocean to ocean for the protection 
and defense of her many possessions. The railroads that 
traverse the British territory to our north, touching rich and 
developing lands, will undoubtedly be affected in several im- 
portant aspects by the operation of the canal. As Great Britain 
gains so much from its opening, and as the interests of her 
subjects may be so vitally affected by the success of our 
people, protests arising from such a source should be considered 
in the light of these facts. [Applause.] 

I can not admit that the exemption of our coastwise ships is a 
mistaken economic policy. 

The Panama Canal bill passed the House on May 23, 1912. 
The provision exempting American ships from tolls was adopted 
after a vigorous and thorough discussion. Subsequently the 
Democratic national convention adopted as part of the Demo- 
cratic platform this declaration: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade leg Rede the Panama Canal. e also favor 
legislation forbidding use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by carriers engaged in transportation competitive with the 


Later the bill passed the Senate and was approved by Presi- 
dent Taft. 

On August 15, 1912, President Wilson, then governor of New 
Jersey and the Democratic eandidate for the Presidency, 
heartily approved the bill and pointed out the advantages to 
follow from the legislation, as well as its importance in the 
securing of effective competition with the transcontinental rail- 
roads. 

The platform of the so-called Progressive Party declared for 
the exemption of American ships from tolls, and later former 
President Roosevelt stated his belief that we had the right to 
exempt our coastwise traffic from tolls without infringing the 
rights of any other nation. 

But the President has now appealed to the Congress for the 
repeal of the provision exempting American coastwise shipping 
from tolls. When the Panama Canal act was.pending in the 
House, I voted for the exemption of American ships. The 
platform of my party, framed under the personal domination of 
the present Secretary of ‘State, declared for such freedom from 
tolis for American ships. I am now urged to reverse my 
previous action and to ‘repudiate the platform for the reason that 
all other nations believe our position is wrong, and that such 
action is necessary to enable other matters pending with other 
nations to be adjusted. 

The fact that Great Britain and other nations have much 
more at stake in this controversy about tolls than the United 
States takes from the opinion expressed by the representatives 
of other nations the foree it might have if they were disin- 
terested and impartial critics. 

In his critical paper, “A Study on the Tolls Question,” Mr. 
George ©. Butte says: 

In the present controversy between Great Britain and the United 
States it Is an important fact that the construction placed by Great 
Britain upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, if recognized, will 5 5 5 in an 
unguestionable and unmixed national profit to Great Britain. On the 
other hand, it is debatable whether the legislation of the United States 
which is called in question will be a national benefit to the United 
States. * + Great Britain has decidedly more to gain by the con- 
troversy than the United States has to lose. 

We should not be quick to surrender any right to Great 
Britain, and we should not do so in any event unless her claims 
are substantiated so conclusively as to result in practical nna- 
nimity of opinion among those in this country competent to 
judge. 

There is no unanimity of opinion among Americans competent 
to pass on this question that our action exempting American 
coastwise ships from tolls is beyond our rights. Sir Edward 
Grey, the secretary of state for foreign affairs for Great Britain, 
in his note of November 14, 1912, while strenuously contending 
for the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty urged by 
Great Britain, makes this memorable statement: 

But th Ma "s Government 
of note red ong United Blades. whose N 8 
weight, hold that the provisions of this act do not infringe the con- 
vention obligations by which the United States is bound, and under 
these cireumstances they desire to state their perfect readiness to arbi- 
trate if the Government of the United States would prefer to take this 
course. 

Although His Majesty’s Government recognizes the weight of 
the opinion of the notable men of this country who insist that 
we have acted within our rights, we are asked to abandon our pre- 
tensions, to reverse our action, to surrender our rights in order to 
demonstrate our capacity for generosity. [Applause.] It will be 
a grave mistake to do so. Such action is pregnant with danger. 
Sir Edward Grey's note, to which I have alluded, discloses that 


such action on our part will be but the beginning. Other de- 
mands will quickly follow. What other significance can be 
attached to the statement in the note that if the provisions in 
section 11 of the canal act prohibiting the use of the canal to 
railroad-owned vessels, or to those of owners who have violated 
the Sherman antitrust law, are to be applied to British vessels 
that the right is reseryed to raise such other objections as may 
seem justified? 

It is further stated that the objections submitted have been 
confined within the narrowest limits possible. Suppose those 
limits are put aside. What demands will then be made? 

The propriety or the wisdom of the economic policy involved 
in our action exempting American ships is of trifling significance 
compared with this vital, fundamental, and overshadowing 
question as to whether any foreign power, under any pretext, 
shall dictate and determine what we shall do in the control of 
the canal built by ourselves at an expenditure of $400,000,000. 
[Applause.] 

The more thoroughly the facts are considered the less sub- 
stance remains to the claim of Great Britain. 

To appreciate accurately the question in controversy it is 
necessary to understand the history of the canal movement 
in this country, which led finally to the adoption of the policy 
of a wholly American canal. Former Secretary of State Olney 
has pointed out succinctly the various steps in the development 
of our policy. Perhaps the earliest definite American notion 
was the intimation that the canal should be built not “by the 
support and unassisted efforts of any one power” but “by 
common means and united exertion.” Later the view prevailed 
that the canal should be built by the State owning the route 
of the canal, or by a company clothed by such State with the 
necessary power. This view resulted in the treaty of 1846 be- 
tween the United States and New Granada, now Colombia, 
whereby the citizens of the United States were granted equal 
treatment with the citizens of New Granada as respects any 
mode of transportation across the Isthmus in return for the 
guaranteed neutrality by the United States of the Isthmus. The 
belief quickly gained, however, that the canal could not be 
built under such conditions. 

Great Britain at that time was claiming a protectorate over 
the Mosquito Coast and threatening to seize Greytown, the eastern 
terminus of the Nicaraguan route. That route was then almost 
universally favored. A somewhat prevalent belief existed that 
the financial support required to build the canal could the more 
readily be obtained if its neutrality were guaranteed by the 
United ‘States and Great Britain jointly. All of those conditions 
resulted in the very much discussed Clayton-Bulwer treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain in 1850. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty related to interoceanic communication across 
Central America and did rot affect the Isthmus of Panama. 
The treaty provided for a canal to be built by the State owning 
the route or by some company authorized by the State to do so. 
It was agreed by the United States and Great Britain that 
neither Government would build the canal nor participate 
directly or indirectly in its building nor obtain exclusive con- 
trol over it. The manner in which each Government could aid 
was specifically determined and provision for the neutralization 
was made. 

Both the United States and Great Britain were to maintain 
the neutrality of the canal, and as a condition of such action 
the citizens or subjects of the contracting Governments were 
to enjoy the same rights or advantages in regard to commerce 
or navigation through the canal, “charges and conditions of 
traffic to be approved as just and equitable” by the two Gov- 
ernments. All other friendly States were to be invited to join 
in contributing to the construction of the canal. This invita- 
tion was to carry the assurance that the citizens or subjects of 
such States should enjoy the equal terms and conditions of 
those of the United States and Great Britain, if such States 
granted the same protection required from the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Article 8 of that treaty, upon which so much stress is laid 
at the present time by those supporting the contention of Great 
Britain, reads as follows: 

one 1 e States — Creat Britain kaving mot 
nr ues but also to establish a general rineiple, they hereby ages 
to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other e- 
ticable communications, whether by . or railway, across the Isth- 
mus which connects North and South America. 

In granting, however, their joint protection to any such canals or 
railways as are this article specified, it is always understood by the 
United States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or own- 
ing the same shall impose no other ch or conditions of traffic 
thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and 


uitable; and that the same canals or railwa: Detng open to the 
eitinens and subjects of the United States and Great B on equal 
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terms. shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of 
eyery other State which is willing to t therete such 3 as 
the United States aud Great Britain shall engage to afford. 

It must be remembered that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain was permitted to build the canal. Neither could 
either Government obtain or maintain exclusive control of it. 
They therefore proyided that for the protection which they en- 
gaged to extend that the party which built the canal should 
impose no charge upon nor attach any condition to traffic which 
those two Governments did not approve of as just and equitable; 
that as their protection was to be jointly extended their citi- 
zens or subjects were to use the canal on equal terms, as could 
the citizens or subjects of every other country willing to par- 
ticipate with the United States and Great Britain in equal 
measure in protecting the canal. 

The agreement to protect the canal was conditional upon the 
owner of the canal imposing just and equitable charges and 
conditions and permitting the use of the canal upon equal terms 
by the citizens or subjects of the two powers, 

The general principle to be established was clearly the 
neutralization, the safety, of the canal; the equal terms in its 
use were incidental thereto and conditional upon the agreement 
to protect. 

ioe two notable features of this phase of the American canal 
policy— 

Says Mr, Olney— 
are, first, the self-denying ordinance preventing the United States or 
Great Britain from building or controlling the canal; and, second, the 
clear recognition of a State constructing on its own territory an 
artificial waterway like the canal to dictate the conditions of its use, 
as by permitting the use to some parties on condition of their under- 
taking to protect the canal and denying its use to other parties not 
willing to undertake such protection, 

This treaty remained in force for 51 years. It was super- 
seded in 1901 by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by which it was 
expressly abrogated. In the preamble of both of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties it was declared that the purpose was to 
remoye any objection which might arise out of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer convention to the construction of the canal under the aus- 
pices of the United States without impairing the “general 
principle” of neutralization established under article 8 of that 
treaty. 

Everyone will recall that sentiment had so developed in this 
country for a canal controlled exclusively by the United States 
that it had become overwhelming. In 1900, and for years 
theretofore, it was quite generally believed by the people that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was dead. The negation in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty removed any possible objection which might 
have been urged still existed to the United States building the 
canal itself, and it relieved Great Britain of all obligation to 
extend protection to the canal. The United States assumed the 
entire burden and responsibility of neutralization. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as ratified and now in force, 
differed materially in important respects from the treaty as first 
proposed. 

The original draft required the United States and Great 
Britain to bring the treaty to the notice of other powers and to 
invite them to adhere to it. Objection by the Senate resulted 
in the elimination of that provision, whereupon Great Britain 
insisted upon being relieved from the proposed continuance of 
her obligation to join the United States in protecting the canal. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the United States and Great 
Britain would have made rules to be observed by other nations 
desiring equal treatment in the use of the canal; but under the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty as ratified the United States, alone re- 
sponsible for the neutrality of the canal, assumed the burden of 
making the rules to be observed. 

The first treaty submitted to the Senate also provided for the 
fortification of the canal. This is not in the treaty as ratified. 
Yet we are fortifying the canal, and our right to do so has been 
expressly conceded by Great Britain. Lord Lansdowne, in a 
memorandum dated August 3, 1901, admitted such right and 
also pointed out that the omission of the requirements that 
Great Britain should be jointly bound to defend the neutrality 
of the canal, and the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
materially diminished the obligations of Great Britain. 

Sir Edward Grey, in his note, indicated that he also under- 
stood the marked change in the relation of Great Britain to 
the canal, as disclosed by the statement: 


It cortan was not the intention of His M. 
any responsibility for the protection of the can: 
in the future. 


Relieved from the obligation to protect, Great Britain lost 
the right to demand the condition of affording that protection, 
to wit, the use of the canal upon terms of equality with the 
United States. [Applause.] 


esty’s Government that 
should attach to them 


11 eee esd gl area er 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, so far as pertinent to this dis- 
cussion, is as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties agree that the presens treg 
1 5 supersede the aforementio: convention of the 19th of Ap 


Ant, 2. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 
own cost, or by gift or loan of money te individuals or corporations, 
or throngh subseription or purchase of stock or shares, and that, sub- 
ect to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall 

ve and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well 
as ree exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management 
of: 1 

Art. 3. The United States adopts, as the basis of neutralization 
of such ship canal, the following rul „ Substantially as embodied in 
the convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

“1. The shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination t any such 
nation or its eitizens or subjects In respect to the conditions or charges 
o e, or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of trafic shalt 
be just and equitable. 


“2. The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
soa ee as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 

sorder, 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not take any stores in the 
eanal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the transit of 
such ee through the canal shall be effected with the least ble 
delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only such 
intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. Prizes 
77G. 

erents, 

“4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, exeept in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal. within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shali not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except im case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as sible; but a vessel of war of one bell ent shall not depart 
8 y. hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the o 

gerent. 

“6. The plant, establishment, bufldings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be a t thereof, for the p: ses of this treaty, and in 
time of war as time of peace oy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belli nts and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal.” 

ArT. 4. It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of 
the international relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
aforementioned canal shall affect the general principles of neutralization 
or ass obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 
treaty. 


The controversy hinges upon whether the words “of all 
nations,” used in rule 1, includes or excludes the United States. 

Much of the misunderstanding of what this treaty means 
arises from the fact that rule 1 is usually quoted alone and 
apart from the rest of the treaty. Thus it is usually said that 
there can be no discrimination in favor of vessels of the United 
States because the treaty provides— 


But that rule segregated in that way may have a meaning 
entirely different from that actually conveyed and intended 
when read with the words which precede in articles 2 and 3. 
Read thus it appears that the— 


United States shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such 
eonstruction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regu- 


lation and Soy ray of the canal, 

Art, 3. The United States adopts, as the basis of neutralization 
of such ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in 
the convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, 
for the free rah ATS of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 
equality, etc. 

In other words, the United States has not agreed that the 
vessels of commerce and of war of every nation observing the 
rules shall be accorded the same terms as are such vessels of 
the United States; but as the owner of the canal, as the Govern- 
ment which has constructed and paid out of its Treasury for 
the construction of the canal, relieved from the obligation to 
make rules jointly with Great Britain, the United States has 
adopted the rules to be observed by other nations to secure for 
their vessels equality of treatment one with the other, with no 
limitation ether than that the charges and the conditions shall 
be just and equitable. 

As first proposed the treaty would have rend“ the canal skall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war of all na- 
tions which shall agree to observe these rules.” 

To avoid the necessity of other agreements Mr. Hay sug- 
gested that instead of the words “all nations which shall agree 
to observe these rules” there should be substituted “all nations 
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observing these rules,” and in place of the words “any nation so 
agreeing” the words “any such nation.” 

Lord Lansdowne, in his memorandum of September 12, 1901, 
pointed out that these amendments were acceptable, since they 
seemed equally efficacious for the purpose in view “ of insuring 
that Great Britain should not be placed in a less advantageous 
position than other powers, while they stopped short of confer- 
ring upon other nations a contractual right to the use of the 
canal.“ [Applause.] 

The sole judge of the justice and the equity of the charges 
and conditions is the United States; no other nation should 
be permitted to put its opinion successfully against the judg- 
ment of our country to the detriment of our own trade and of 
our own people. 

The United States, says Mr. Butte, are the Interstate Commission 
of the world—to employ an allusion to a well-known institution of 
theirs—in respect of all traffic that uses the Panama Canal route. To 
what extent they will exercise this power and discharge this responsi- 
bility is a matter of their own sense of duty and propriety, and need 
not be speculated about here. They will do their own shipping an 
injustice If they do not exercise this power freely. The thing to be 
emphasized here is that they are the sole judges of what conditions 
of traffic are just and equitable. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty confers 
no veto right on Great Britain. It ill behooves Great Britain to seek 
to prescribe to the United States any standard of equality at all, and 
least of all to say to them that equality is attained by the levying of 
identical tolls, irrespective of other conditions of traffic. 

The contention of Great Britain is that under rule 1 her 
yessels of commerce are entitled to the same or identical treat- 
ment as vessels of the United States. The rule, however, covers 
yessels of war as well as vessels of commerce. No demand has 
yet been made regarding vessels of war. The rule is equally 
applicable to vessels of both classes, and if it be conceded that 
we can not differentiate American vessels of commerce from 
similar vessels of other nations, it follows that vessels of war 
can not be deprived of privileges similar to those accorded to 
war vessels of the United States. 

The committee reporting this bill assert that— 

As owner it would be folly for ‘the Government to take money out 
of the Treasury and pay it back into the Treasury for its war vessels. 
Its own vessels, not the vessels of its citizens, but the vessels of the 
United States as a corporation, may pass as incident to the construc- 
tion and regulation and management. 

This assertion will not bear critical analysis. The expression 
“all nations” must include their citizens and subjects us well 
as the nations themselyes. If the construction is to prevail 
that the United States is included within the provisions of 
rule 1, and if war vessels of the United States can not be affected 
by the treaty, why was provision made for war vessels as well 
as for vessels of commerce? 

If the United States are included in the expression “all 
nations” then its vessels of war as well as the vessels of com- 
merce of its citizens must be treated in identically the same 
manner as the yessels of war or of commerce of Great Britain 
or of any other nation. It would not alone be folly to insist 
upon the idle ceremony of officers of warships of the United 
States paying tolls to officers of our Army in charge of the 
canal, but it would be ridiculous to pretend that such a per- 
formance was a charge upon the vessels of a character to which 
war vessels of other nations could be justly subjected. 

If the United States as the owner of the canal is subject to 
rule 1 it is bound by the other rules adopted for observance in 
the use of the canal. To adopt such a construction is to make 
futile, if not ridiculous, the expenditure of many millions on 
the Canal Zone. We are constructing storehouses, coaling 
plants, dry docks, repair shops, and providing many other 
facilities which will make the canal a great arsenal and depot 
of supplies for use in the time of war. If the use of the canal 
must be upon “terms of entire equality“ and without discrim- 
ination in our own favor and against other nations “in respect 
to the conditions and charges of traffic,” then the United States 
is forbidden to exercise any right of war, or to take any stores 
except so far as may be strictly necessary, or to embark or 
disembark troops and munitions of war, or to retain our vessels 
in the canal or within 3 miles of it during the time of war, 
except in case of distress, or to do any of the other important 
acts which we are planning and arranging at the expense of 
many millions of treasure to do should the necessity ever arise. 
To what advantage are we expending $400,000,000 if we have 
made an agreement so inconsistent with our country’s welfare? 
But we have not done so. Great Britain concedes our right to 
do all of these things prohibited to other nations for the use of 
the canal upon terms of equality among themselves. If six of 
the seven rules do not require observance by the United States, 
which adopted them, where is the language that compels a 
construction of the first rule in a manner harmful to our own 
interests? [Applause.] 


In the majority report Secretary Olney is quoted as con- 
struing the treaty against the contention for which I have 
argued. The committee does Mr. Olney a grave injustice. The 
memorandum from which the committee quotes was prepared 
in 1896, five years prior to the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. An examination of the memorandum discloses that the 
quotation is from the argument which Mr. Olney advanced to 
refute the contention of Secretary Frelinghuysen that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was voidable. But by no distortion of 
the meaning of words is it possible successfully to make it 
appear that Mr. Olney was insisting that Great Britain was 
entitled to rights identical with those of the United States in a 
canal which might be built by the latter Government at the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


Secretary Olney’s opinion of our rights under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty has been expressed in concise and unmis- 
takable terms. In an address on the Panama Canal tolls legis- 
lation and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, read before the American 
Society of International Law, at Washington, D. C., on April 
25, 1913, he said: 

On the grounds and in view of the considerations above stated, the 
United States may contend, and it is believed can rightfully contend, 
that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November, 1901, does not, as justly 
interpreted, prevent the United States from exempting its coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls for the use of the Panama Canal. 

He is not alone in this view. Other eminent authorities both 
here and abroad have expressed the same opinion. 

Thus Mr. Butte has said: 

That the treaty was never intended expressly to restrict the power 
of the United States, either in time of way 8 in time of me ox to 
regulate as to her own vessels of war or of commerce, coastwise or 
foreign, in any way she sees fit, This is a sane and reasonable con- 


clusion and the only one that harmonizes with all the provisions of 
the treaty. 


Mr. Edward S. Cox-Sinclair in his article in the November, 
1912, London Law Magazine and Review concludes: 

That the United States can support its action on the precise words 
of the material articles of the treaty; that its case is strengthened by 
reference to the preamble and context; and that its case is difficult 
to challenge on the ground of general justice. 

Mr. C. H. Hereshoff-Bartlett in an article in the same publi- 
cation says: 

It is inconceivable that the United States, when it agreed in the 
treaty that the canal should be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce of all nations, intended to recognize or to feel itself bound to 
recognize on terms of entire equality foreign vessels of commerce with 
those of its own, engaged in domestic or coastwise trade, or to so 
restrict its sovereign authority over its own commerce that it could 
not consistently with the treaty abolish tolls on its own shipping 
that might be entirely foreign to the conceptions of the American 
people and inconsistent with their commercial interests, 

I have always believed that we have the right, and should 
exercise it, to exempt our vessels in the foreign as well as in 
the domestic trade from tolls in use of the Panama Canal, 
[Applause. ] 

The pending controversy, however, arises over the objection of 
Great Britain to the exemption of our coastwise vessels. In 
the note of A. Mitchell Innes, the chargé d’affaires of the Brit- 
ish Embassy, under date of July 8, 1912, the position of Great 
Britain was succinctly summarized. It was insisted that to 
exempt American vessels in the foreign trade would violate 
the treaty; to subject such vessels to tolls to be refunded would 
perhaps meet the letter, but be violative of the spirit of the 
treaty; that to exempt from tolls such vessels in the coastwise 
trade, while perhaps not in violation of the treaty, was objec- 
tionable because it was not believed that the exemption could 
be confined to coastwise shipping. 

That protest was made after the canal bill had passed the 
House. When the bill was enacted into law vessels in -the 
foreign trade were not granted exemption; no provision existed 
to refund tolls to such vessels, but the coastwise trade was 
exempted. 

The reasonable demands of Great Britain had been met in a 
spirit of liberality by the Congress. But such action was in- 
sufficient to satisfy that power, which still seems to believe that 
her rights in the canal are identical with those of the United 
States. 

Great Britain immediately made further protest. So success- 
ful was she in the first attempt to dominate our property that 
the claim against our coastwise trade was pressed more em- 
phatically and notice was given that additional demands would 
probably be made, as I haye heretofore pointed out, when this 
further concession was obtained. 

The question of the treatment of coastwise trade has long 
been definitely settled by practices common to the United States 
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and to Great Britain. The treaty of 1815 between those Gov- 

ernments provides in article 2: 

Fo higher or other duties shall be imposed in any of the ports of 

the United States on British vessels than those payable in the same 
rts by vessels of the United States; nor in the ports of any of His 

Britannie Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels of the United 

States than auall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

This proyision is as broad and is as comprehensive in its 
terms as the wording of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; yet neither 
Government has contended that its provisions prevent discrimi- 
nations in favor of their respective coastwise shipping. In 
the United States the question has been raised and definitely 
determined by the United States Supreme Court in Olsen versus 
Smith (195 U. S., 332). 

The question determined is concisely stated in the syllabus 
in the following language: : 
A State pilotage law subjecting all vessels, domestic and forel 

engaged in foreign trade to pilotage regulation, but which exemp 
ursuant to law, coastwise steam vessels of the United States, is no 
conflict with provisions in the ireaty between the United States 
and Great Britain to the effect that British vessels shall not be subject 
to any higher or other charges than vessels of the United States. 

The committee, in its report on the bill under discussion, 
attempts to avoid the force of this decision by asserting that 
the coastwise trade is expressly saved by article 3 from the 
operation of the treaty, but the wording of the treaty and 
particularly of article 3, upon which reliance is placed, does 
not justify the committee’s conclusion. Article 3 expressly 
reserves certain rights and privileges from vessels of the United 
States permitted to visit the “principal settlements of the 
British dominions in the East Indies, videlicet: Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island,” but does not 
apply generally to the coastwise shipping of the two countries 
in other trade. 

Moreover, the decision of the Supreme Court is placed defi- 
nitely upon other grounds. Mr. Justice White, in the opinion 
of the court, said: 

Nor is there any merit in the contention that, as the vessel in gor 
tion was a British vessel coming from a foreign port, the State laws 
concerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, providing that “no higher or other duties or 
charges shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those 3 in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States.“ Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilot- 
age, resulting from the law of the United States, nor any la ex- 
emption of vessels created by State law, concerns vessels 
in the foreign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate 


to produce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign 
trade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 


If the treaty expressly saved the vessels in the coastwise 
trade, as asserted by the committee, is it credible that such 
provisions would not have been found and relied upon by the 
United States Supreme Court when the question was before it? 

Great Britain, however, has construed the treaty in the same 
manner. British vessels plying between various British ports 
in Great Britain are subject to charges less burdensome than 
American vessels from the United States to the same ports, 
Great Britain has reserved her coastwise shipping from the 
provisions of 31 commercial treaties. There is no specific 
reservation in the treaty of 1815. Yet for practically a century 
she has construed it as not applicable to her coastwise shipping. 
If the expressions British vessels” and “ vessels of the United 
States” do not apply to vessels of either country in the coast- 
wise trade, under what pretense is it urged that the expression 
“vessels of commerce of all nations” in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty does include the coastwise shipping? [Applause.] 

To justify their contention the advocates of this bill have fre- 
quently asserted that the United States is estopped from ex- 
empting its coastwise shipping because of its own successful con- 
tention regarding the use of the Welland and other Canadian 
canals and waters. 

The treaty of 1871, commonly known as the “treaty of 
Washington,“ provided for the adjustment of many matters in 
dispute between the two countries. Among them were the so- 
called “Alabama claims,” certain fishery questions, regulation of 
trade relations between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, and the navigation of certain canals and waters both 
within the respective countries as well as boundary waters 
thereof. The wording of article 27 upon which the United 
States successfully relied completely justifies its contention, 
‘and is in explicit language which differs essentially from the 
wording of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Article 27 of the 
“treaty of Washington” provides— 

The Government Her Bri 
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use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion on 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion. 


The United States agreed that the British subjects should 
enjoy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal “on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the United States.” 

In the report accompanying the bill the words “on terms of 
equality” are quoted. ‘The following significant words are 
omitted. [Applause.] 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty will be searched in yain for any 
such clear and unmistakable expression. If such equality were 
intended, Great Britain, with its noted skill in diplomatic nego- 
tiations, would never have consented to agree to a treaty about 
the terms of which there could be controversy regarding rights 
and privileges of so vital a character. 

Secretary Olney declares: 
whee! principle — well settled 1 — a ae 3 away ie rights of 
Tc DOANE ME tas theme 
are vague and of doubtful import, the presumption is against the State’s 
intention to part with or abridge its jurisdictional or property rights, 

The United States has been granted the Canal Zone in per- 
petuity. It has the sovereignty of the zone. It is the owner 
of the canal. It has liberally poured out its treasure in an 
unprecedented amount to confer upon the nations of the world 
the boon of an interoceanic canal—the dream of four centuries. 
It has assumed all the burden and responsibility of maintain- 
ing the canal free from interference for the welfare of all man- 
kind. Is it now, as the tremendous task which has taxed our 
resources and commanded the admiration of the world is reach- 
ing completion, to be coerced or cajoled into the intolerable 
position of having its control of its own property determined 
in the foreign office of any other nation? [Applause.] What 
demands are to follow if this one be granted can not be foreseen, 
Intimations have been given, however, which can not be ignored. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York 10 minutes more. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thank the gentleman. 

Great Britain has announced that she is indifferent to regula- 
tions which may cripple or seriously impair American shipping so 
long as they do not operate to the disadvantage of her subjects. 
We may prohibit the use of the canal to American vessels owned 
by railroads, we may prohibit the use of the canal to American 
vessels whose owners violate the Sherman antitrust law, but 
if similar regulations are applied to British vessels—vessels 
owned by the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk, or any other 
Canadian railroad—then, in the admonition of Sir Edward Grey, 
His Majesty’s Government reserves “the right to examine the 
matter further and to raise such contentions as may seem 
justified.” 

Judging by the course of Great Britain thus far, her protests 
and demands will not then be ended. Other and more surpris- 
ing and more impertinent objections are likely to be advanced. 

Under article 19 of the treaty negotiated in 1903 between 
the United States and Panama, the right is secured to Panama 
to transport over the canal its vessels and its troops and muni- 
tions of war in such vessels at all times without paying charges 
of any kind. For nine years this treaty was unchallenged by 
Great Britain. In the note of Sir Edward Grey of November 
14, 1912, however, he points out that as yessels of Panama will 
contribute nothing to the upkeep of the canal, that the burden 
resulting on vessels paying tolls will to that extent be increased, 
and the result will be the infringement of Great Britain’s rights 
to have tolls and conditions of trafie just and equitable. 

It is little wonder that Secretary Knox, in his communica- 
tion of January 17, 1913, dismissed this protest with scant 
consideration. Such a provision was included in the Hay- 
Herran treaty of 1903 with Colombia, prior to the separation 
of Panama from that country, and no protest was ever lodged 
against it by Great Britain, Our Government could hardly 
have been otherwise than surprised, if not shocked, and thus 
awakened to the supreme importance of resisting any unjusti- 
flable demand on the part of Great Britain. Panama had 
granted in perpetuity the Canal Zone strip to the United States 
and all the rights, power, and authority with the territory 
granted as if the United States were sovereign. In return the 
United States guaranteed the independence of Panama and the 
right of free passage for its own vessels. 

“Tt has always been supposed by this Government,” said Sec- 
retary Knox, “that Great Britain recognized the propriety of 
the exemptions made in both of those treaties.” 

With propriety he could have stated the views of this Govern- 
ment much more emphatically. He could have recalled that 
in 1876 the United States made a commercial treaty with the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands; that there was then in existence 
a treaty between Great Britain and Hawall containing the 
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most-fayored-nation clause; and that the British Government 

conceded the justice of the principle underlying the exemptions 

ny the treaties with Colombia and Panama when it admitted 
t— 


as the advantages conceded to the United States by the Sandwich 
Islands are 5 stated to be given in consideration of and as an 
equivalent for certain reciprocal concessions on the part of the United 
States, Great Britain can not, as a matter of right, claim the same 
advantages for her trade under the strict letter of the treaty of 1851. 

The Republic of Panama has no war vessels and it probably 
never will have any.. If it were not for the guaranty of its 
independence by the United States its existence would be short 
lived. What purpose, then, could Great Britain have in pro- 
testing that the exemption of the vessels of Panama would 
make the charges upon ships unjust and inequitable? If 
Panama ever did indulge in the luxury of some gunboats or 
small armed vessels the amount of tolls from which they would 
be exempt would be so insignificant as to be practically im- 
possible of calculation in the adjustment of the tolls upon other 
vessels, If Great Britain’s claim rests upon no more substantial 
argument than this one it deserves little consideration; but if 
this be but the entering wedge of an additional argument to be 
advanced in favor of freedom from tolls for foreign war vessels 
as entitled to equality of treatment with war vessels of the 
United States and Panama it looms large, significant, and 
ominous. [Applause.] 

I dismiss as of minor importance the wisdom or necessity of 
imposing tolls upon American vessels, because the revenue is 
required to maintain and operate the canal. It would be 
“straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel” to grow hys- 
terical about revenues of $1,000,000 a year, to be applied to 
maintenance, after expending $400,000,000 for construction and 
defense. Graver, more important, and more far-reaching are 
the questions here involved. Believing that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to the fullest benefit from every standpoint 
because of their construction of the canal, and that such was 
the motive that induced our people to undertake the work, con- 
vinced of our right to exempt coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of tolls for the use of the canal, and that such action was 
prompted by reasons of signal importance to the welfare and 
prommen of our country, I am unable to support the pending 


If the question were merely one of expediency, or if I were 
in doubt as to the course to be followed and the reasons given 
‘for the action proposed were so persuasive as to command prac- 
tically universal approval, I should gladly subordinate any 
personal opinion and acquiesce in the recommendation of the 
President. 

But such is not the situation. I believe that the questions 
involved are fundamental and vitally affect our right to control 
our own affairs, and that they concern the material welfare of 
the country. Identified during years of service in this House 
with the enactment of legislation for the construction of the 
canal, I haye acquired considerable information relative to its 
use. From this information I have formed opinions which have 
ripened into fixed and unalterable convictions. The reasons 
for them I have stated as convincingly as the allotted time 
would permit. I have no doubt as to the course I should fol- 
low, and I can not surrender to anyone, however much I admire 
and respect him, my deliberate and matured judgment upon a 
question of yital importance to the welfare of my country. 
[Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
the repeal of the tolls-exemption clause of the Panama Canal 
act. 

The President came before Congress a short while ago and 
made a request that created a political situation which, in my 
judgment, is the most critical that has confronted the American 
people since the cannon roar of Sumter shook the continent. 
No occupant of the presidential chair has ever advised a course 
of conduct that, in Mr. Wilson’s finished phrase, “carried with 
it graver or more far-reaching implications to the interest of the 
country.” 

The message conveying the request was delivered within five 
minutes in 18 ominous sentences, Its brevity, considering its 
grave import, took the breath of Congress and stirred pro- 
foundly the whole Nation. 

We were asked by the President to repeal the tolls-exemption 
clause of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912. We were 
asked, in effect, to disconrage American shipping and further 
paralyze the American merchant marine by placing American 
coastwise vessels on the same footing of entrance charges as 
the yessels of other nations passing through the Panama Canal, 


We were asked to do this regardless of whether we were“ right 
or wrong” at the time of the passage of the act. 5 

In making this astonishing appeal, the Chief Executive of the 
Nation did not deign to enter into discussion or detail. He 
recited no history and quoted no poetry. He did not even pay 
the American Congress and the American people the scant 
courtesy of a mere suggestion that the request made was 
extraordinary, in view of the precipitate action to be taken in 
undoing the mighty work of the recent past. He did not stop 
to tell the world that the legislation to be repealed without due 
deliberation and without adequate controversy was the growth 
and consummation of years of enlightened public sentiment and 
of patriotic and prolonged congressional debate. He failed to 
call attention to the fact that during the growth of that publie 
sentiment and during the heat of fhat congressional debate the 
best and wisest of the statesmen of our country—Democrats, 
Progressives, and Republicans—Wilson, Roosevelt, and Taft, 
men in the prime of physical and mental life, all statesmen of 
great ability and incorruptible integrity, approved the principle 
of free tolls and emphatically denied the charge that our 
national honor was involved in the matter of a breach of a 
treaty with Great Britain. 

Again, in his message to the Congress, the President did not 
mention the fact that the question of free tolls was a distinct 
issue in the national political campaign of 1912; that the plat- 
forms of two great political parties, the Democratic and the 
Progressive, specifically demanded free tolls for American coast- 
wise vessels; that the third great party, the Republican, was 
bound by the opinion of its candidate, Mr. Taft, who was then 
the country’s President, that the act providing for free tolls, 
which he was afterwards soon to sign, did not violate the terms 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and, finally, the President did 
not state that more than 13,000,000 of American voters pro- 
claimed by their ballots at the polls that the opinions of their 
statesmen and the demands of their party platforms were just 
and honorable. He utterly ignored all these things, and simply 
asked, with amazing frankness and childlike simplicity, that 
we grant his request upon the vague suggestion of impending 
danger to the country from abroad if we fail to do so. 

I do not wish to transgress the rules of decorous congressional 
debate. I certainly do not intend to offend anyone who holds 
views upon this subject different from my own. But candor 
and my feelings compel me to declare that I believe that when 
the President delivered this message and made this request, in 
the form in which they came, he insulted, though unintention- 
ally, both the American Congress and the American people. 
The insult to the Congress was wrapped up in the insult to the 
people, when he asked the Members of this House and of the 
Senate to join with him in an act destructive of freedom and 
free institutions among men, because done in open defiance of 
the electorate and in cynical disregard of the final judgment 
of the people at the polls. And when he did this, considering 
that the power of his position converts every request into a 
command, he virtually proclaimed a personal and imperial 
government on this continent against which the patriots of the 
Revolution successfully contended, and against which the free- 
dom and progress of the twentieth century protest. 

I am bitterly opposed to the repeal measure under considera- 
tion. I want it understood, however, that no unfriendliness 
toward Great Britain is implied in this attitude of opposition. 
Neither Anglomania nor Anglophobia molds my judgment in 
the matter. 

I repudiate with scorn the statement alleged to have been 
made recently by Mr. Page, our ambassador to England, that 
we are “ English led and English ruled.” Nevertheless, it may 
be truthfully said that, though now politically separated for 
more than a hundred years, we are still bound by many tender 
and sacred ties to the motherland. From Englund came our 
language, our literature, and our laws. From Britain, as from 
a great fountainhead, flowed our blood, our civilization, our most 
sacred national traditions, and the proudest memories of our 
race. 

These considerations should not blind us, however, to the 
shortcomings and wrongdoings of the British people, nor make 
us forgetful of our duty to our own country and its highest in- 
terests. For the England of the Crusades, of Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights, of Shakespeare, Pitt, and Nelson, of 
Wellington and the squares at Waterloo, I have unbounded ad- 
miration and supreme affection; but for the England of com- 
merce, of selfish and mercenary motives, of broken pledges and 
bad faith in Egypt, of Irish and East Indian oppression, I have 
neither sympathy nor respect. 

I want it further understood that my opposition to the repeal 
of this measure is not based upon any personal or political 
hostility to the Democratic President of the Republic or to the 
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Democratic Party now in control of the Government. I have 
voted with Democrats upon important party measures, and I 
have gladly supported bills embodying the pet political notions 
of the President. 

For Woodrow Wilson, the man, the author of The State 
and of The History of the American People, the former presi- 
dent of Princeton University, the former goyernor of New 
Jersey, the present President of the United States, I have only 
the kindliest feelings and the sincerest personal regards. Po- 
litical differences aside, the clean character and lofty life, the 
intellectual achievements and political triumphs of the man in 
the White House entitle him to the respect and admiration of 
his countrymen everywhere. But when I have said these 
things eulogy must cease and rigid criticism must begin. 

Mr. Speaker, the chief trouble with this whole controversy, as 
I see it, is that it divides the population of the United States 
into two parts—President Wilson and the balance of us. In the 
language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, this division does not 
seem to me to be exactly “just and equitable.” If the Presi- 
dent would kindly consent to take some of us into his confi- 
dence and let us know just a little and say just a word about 
our own affairs, I for one would like and esteem him better. 
All the people of America are standing on tiptoe and looking 
with strained eyes at this Democratic show in Washington, and 
as a show it is the very best ever, but a good many people are 
disappointed at seeing one man playing all the parts. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PAL- 
MER] stated in his speech the other day that the opponents of 
the President in this matter are forced to question either his 
veracity or his judgment. Not necessarily so. Such logic 
would strangle all debate. Besides, the alternatives of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania did not extend far enough. We 
may question either the veracity or the judgment or the courage 
of the President, and I am here to tell the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that it is our right and privilege as free and untram- 
meled American Representatives and, in a sense, our duty to 
question any or all of them, even if Mr. Wilson is the President 
of the United States. 

I for one do not question his veracity, although in reading 
his biography I find nowhere an account of any hatchet ex- 
periences of cherry-tree adventures in his early youth. I for 
one do question both his judgment and his courage. and I do 
not feel that I am in the least ungenerous toward the Presi- 
dent, for his conduct in this matter amply justifies the sus- 
picion that he has either deceived us or that his judgment has 
been paralyzed by fright. Such a thing is certainly mentally 
and psychologically possible. You have often heard it said of a 
certain man that he was “frightened out of his wits.” It is 
only necessary to hold a pistol to a man’s head at midday, 4nd 
tell him that it is midnight, to make him swear that he sees 
stars. 

Now, what nation, whether England or Mexico, has fright- 
ened the President, I do not know. But I do know that there is 
no necessity for fear from either one or both of them. We 
have played certain little international réles with both of them 
in history, and we have no reason to be ashamed of the result; 
and we were weaker then than we are now. We had some 
trouble with England in 1776, and George Washington and 
Paul Jones arranged the matter finally to our entire satisfac- 
tion. We had a little bout with her again in 1812, and An- 
drew Jackson wound up the day for us quite gloriously. Again, 
later, in the Venezuelan controversy, she made a threat, 
Groyer Cleveland, a rugged Democrat, with brave and honest 
heart, called her hand, and the bluff was over, and she re- 
treated to her little island across the sea. 

I can not conceive that the President has been frightened by 
Mexico alone. We have floated the Stars and Stripes above 
the palace of the Montezumas once, and we could very easily 
do it again, and in a very fev: weeks, if called upon to do so. 

My esteemed friend from Texas [Mr. Henry] in his opening 
speech compared Wilson with Jackson. The comparison is per- 
fect upon a basis of absolute antithesis. They are so strik- 
ingly unalike that we always think of one when the other is 
mentioned, on the principle that we always have the North Pole 
in mind when we think of the South Pole. 

I do not know whether England has threatened the President 
or not. But I do know and the world knows what would hap- 
pen if Jackson were in the White House to-Gay and a threat 
came from England. Instead of sending a message to Con- 
gress advising that we knuckle and yield the point to England, 
he would advise that we make an immediate appropriation to 
enlarge the standing Army and to increase the Navy with a 
hundred additional battleships. i 
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I object to the passage of this bill, because I believe that a 
political platform is a coyenant with the people, a sacred thing, 
to be loyally observed and faithfully executed by every rep- 
resentative of the people who stood upon it when elected. The 
Progressive national platform, adopted at Chicago on August 
7, 1912, contained the following provision: 

The Panama Canal, bullt and paid for by the American people, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the canal shall 
be so operated as to break transportation monopoly, now held and 
misused by the transcontinental railroads, by maintaining sea com- 
petition with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or con- 
trolled by American railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use 
the canal, and that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall 
pay no tolls. 

I was elected upon the Progressive national platform, and 
the most solemn official obligation rests upon me to observe its 
provisions in letter and in spirit. 

The platform of the national Democratic Party, adopted at 
Baltimore on July 2, 1912, contained the following declaration: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We also favor leg- 
islation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. 

I am not of the Democratic faith, but several thousand of 
my constituents are, and a binding obligation rests upon me to 
represent them, too, by a negative vote on the passage of this 
bill, since their party platform declaration is the same as that 
of mine. I feel obligated to do this all the more keenly since 
the Democratic ship has been deserted by its captain and is 
now drifting helplessly in dangerous and unknown seas. Find- 
ing this particular plank of the Democratic platform a helpless 
orphan upon my political doorsteps, the common sentiments of 
humanity compel me to take it in and care for it. 

More than once in private conversation with Members of this 
House I haye heard it asserted that the people were ignorant 
of these platform declarations and did not have them in mind 
when they voted. Such statements are always made in deri- 
sion of party platforms and in mockery of the electorate. They 
are unworthy of faithful public servants and should never 
be uttered, even in private. 

What is certain beyond doubt is that the press of the country 
discussed these planks in the party platforms, and that political 
campaigners frequently referred to them.. We should treat 
the people with the decent courtesy and respect to suppose that 
they read the papers, and that they sometimes listen to the 
orators, and that, haying read and heard, they are sufficiently 
intelligent to comprehend. - 

The chief curse of American politics has been the faithless- 
ness of recreant public servants who forgot after election 
their promises and platform pledges made before election. This 
phase of public life has more than any other irritated and dis- 
gusted the American people with their system of government 
and its administration. And, with all due respect to your feel- 
ings, if you pass this bill, every political rascal of the future 
will find in the action of this day a precedent, a consolation, 
and an excuse for broken party pledges and faithless public 
service. Every little political delinquent in days to come will 
seek to justify his treachery to the people by pointing to the 
example of President Wilson and the Democratic Congress 
in 1914. x 

Again, I am opposed to the repeal of the tolls exemption 
clause of the canal act because the greatest and most illustrious 
of the statesmen of our day and time not more than 18 months 
ago, when their minds were free from timid fear and selfish 
purpose, favored free tolls for American coastwise vessels pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal. Let me introđuce at this point 
their expert testimony. . 

During the last national campaign, at Washington Park, N. J., 
on August 15, 1912, President Wilson, then a candidate, said: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus 
of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to 
the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the farmers on 
what I may, standing here, call this part of the continent, to find an 
outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
then have coastwise steamers carry thelr products down around through 
the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South America. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 

nding—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the 

ouse provides for free tolls for American ships through that canal 
and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by any 
American railroad company. You see the object of that, don’t yout 
Applause. We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, be- 
cause we understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage 
to compete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are 
going 8 better, rates around the canal than you would across the 
continent. 

Our platform Is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not willing 
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to see whether they can catch yotes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not, 


0 

They know the American people are taking notice in a way which 
they never took notice before. and gentlemen who talk one way and 
rore 3 are going to be retired to a very quiet and private 
retreat. 

I wonder what “very quiet and private retreat“ the Presi- 
dent intends to seek when a disappointed and disgusted people, 
remembering this speech, retire him from office two years from 
now, because he used his platform pledges in the matter of free 
tolls for American coastwise ships to secure their votes as a 
housewife would use “molasses to catch flies.“ 

The pity of the matter is that the President was certainly 
right at Washington Park, N. J., in 1912 and is absolutely 
wrong at Washington, D. C., in 1914. No finer argument 
for the building of the canal and for free tolls for American 
coastwise ships was ever offered than that made by Mr. Wilson 
in New Jersey when he was a candidate for the Presidency. 
His logical argument, his fine language, and his patriotic utter- 
ance carried conviction to his hearers and called forth round 
after round of loud applause. 

His appeal for loyalty to party platforms was manly and 
patriotic. He indirectly invoked public wrath upon the men 
who attempt to deceive the people by talking one way before 
election and voting another after election. In branding such 
men with infamy he invented a phrase, “molasses to catch 
flies,” which will remain historic and permanent in American 
political Hterature as an expression of derision and ccntempt 
for the conduct of base betrayers of public confidence. 

The difficulty with the President and with his party is that 
this is no isolated case of platform smashing. The trouble 
seems to be growing systematic and chronic. Violating plat- 
form pledges will soon be recognized as a normal state of 
the Democratic mind, a characteristic feature of Democratic 
performance. 

The debates over the Cullop amendment to the Palmer bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of an additional judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania are still fresh in our minds. We re- 
member distinctly how the Progressive and Republican minorities 
joined hands with a few conscientious Democrats in an attempt 
to establish a healthy principle in legislation by compelling 
the publication of the names of indorsers of appointees to the 
Federal courts. We remember how desperately this amendment 
was fought by the Democratic majority, although the principle 
involved in the passage of the amendment was in absolute har- 
mony with a plank in the national Democratic platform. 

On October 22, 1913, President Wilson signed the urgent 
deficiency bill, a provision of which exempted deputy marshals 
and internal-revenue collectors from the operation of the civil- 
service rules and regulations. When he did this he shattered 
another plank in the Democratic national platform, the one 
relating to civil-service reform. 

The country is beginning to ask what it all means. The peo- 
ple are already beginning to suspect that their President is not 
a Puritan in political virtue. A few more broken platform 
pledges and suspicion will grow into confidence that they have 
in the White House not a statesman of the brand of Jackson, 
but an opportunist of the type of Machiavelli. 

At this point I must quote an extract on the sacredness of 
party platform pledges from an address by Hon. William J. 
Bryan, our present distinguished Secretary of State, before the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania on May 13, 1913. 
This, let it be remembered, was subsequent to the Baltimore 
convention and the election of Mr. Wilson to the Presidency, 
On that occasion Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

The fact that we not only have platforms, but that the platform is 
becoming more specified year after year, is conclusive proof that the 

eople believe In the Democratic theory, and they write their plat- 
as because they believe, and those who run upon them lead the 
voters to believe, that they believe a platform is binding upon those 
who stand upon it. 

As a believer in the Democratic agian di of representative government 
I desire to announce it as a settled principle not to be questioned in 
this country that a platform is binding upon every honest man who 
runs upon that platform, I have heard it said by men after an elec- 
tion that they could not conscientiously 9 something in their 
platform, and it raises a very important question whether a man should 
violate his conscience as a pans servant, and I frankly tell you that I 
believe that no man should violate his conscience, either as an in- 
dividual or as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that an 
man elected to any office should as an official do a thing that his 
conscience condemns. But does that mean that he should violate 
his platform? No; It seems that his conscience should commence to 
work before the election and not hibernate until after the election. 

I lay it down as a proposition and 1 am prepared to defend it any- 


where, that the representative who secures office upon a platform and 


then holds the office and betrays the — . — who elected him is a 


criminal worse than the inan who embezzled money intrusted to him. 
If it be objected that this was the private opinion of Mr. 


Bryan and is not binding upon any Democratic Member of 
this House, then let me read the following deeply significant 


words in the concluding paragraph of the last Democratie 
national platform : 

Our pl d 
ee aoe thee 5 ee a be kept when in office as well as relied 

In view of what President Wilson said at Washington Park, 
of what Mr, Bryan said before the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, and of what the Democratice national platform 
proclaimed at Baltimore in regard to the sacredness of party 
platforms, what are we to think of the proceedings of this 
day in the American Congress? Weuld it not be interesting 
to hear a private conversation between President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan at the White House concerning all these 
things? Would you not expect to hear Mr. Bryan tell Mr. 
Wilson that he was “a criminal worse than the man who em- 
bezzled money intrusted to him,” because he had secured the 
votes of the people by promises of free tolls for American 
coastwise ships and had then betrayed them? 

The fact is that this whole proceeding is a sickening exhibi- 
tion of political blundering and hypocrisy that has few paral- 
lels in the political history of this or any other country. 

Let us turn now again to the consideration of the question 
of the meaning and interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty: in relation to the passage of this bill. Let us consider 
the expert testimony of another great American statesman, 
President Taft, in a special message to Congress on August 19, 
1912, after England’s protest against free tolls for American 
ships, said: 

After full examination of the Hay-P. fote treat d of 
treaty which preceded it I feel Sanden that, the 8 Of the 
ecastwise vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition 
of tolls on vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is not 
a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 

Whatever may be his weaknesses otherwise, no fair-minded man 
will say that Mr. Taft is not a great lawyer. His opinion, 
for this reason, is very valuable, indeed. Moreover, it is worthy 
of note that Mr. Taft has not changed his opinion since, At 
New Haven a few days ago, being questioned upon the subject, 
Mr. Taft replied: 

I am reluctant to take any part in this controversy, but I expressed 
my opinion on the matter of canal tolls in an official memorandum at- 
tached to the Panama Canal act, and I have seen no reason to change 
my views there expressed. 

Now, last but not least, let us consider the third great expert 
witness, an incomparable statesman, with the finest political 
intellect in the Republic. In the Outlook of the issue of January 
18, 1918, ex-President Roosevelt said: 

I believe that the tion of the United States i g 
e think that we have the right to free bons fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can en- 
gage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe 
that the only damage that would be done is the damage to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. oreover, I do not think that it sits well on the 
representatives of any foreign nation, even upon those of a power with 
which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such good 
terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what we do 
with our own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the. whole 
world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where every dollar 
of expense is paid by ourselves. In all history I do not belleve you can 
find another instance where as great and expensive a work as the Pan- 
ama Canal, undertaken not by a private corporation but by a nation, 
has ever been as generously,put at the service of all the nations of 
mankind, 

The great men who expressed these opinions, at once so enter- 
taining, instructive, and fascinating, were all candidates of 
political parties, all leaders of political thought, and all occupied 
high places in the affections of their fellow citizens and in the 
councils of the Nation. But when we have read about and have 
deeply meditated upon what these celebrated men said and did 
concerning free tolls, certain curious reflections, half serious, half 
humorous, rush upon the mind with resistless force. Did these 
men know or not that exemption of American coastwise vessels 
from the payment of tolls would be a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty? If they did not know, why did they not 
know? Were not all the facts and all the law relating to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty and to the Panama Canal act of August 
24, 1912, before them then that we have now? Have we dis- 
covered a siñgle fact or a single rule of law affecting the 
merits of the free-tolls controversy of the national campaign of 
1912 since that was not present to the minds of Wilson, Roose- 
yelt, and Taft when they committed themselves so uncon- 
ditionally to the advocacy of free tolls? If not, and if the 
present contention of the President is correct, it is impossible 
to explain the density of the mental haze or the extent of the 
moral obliquity that must have afflicted them at the time, 
rendering them incapable of discerning the right or, knowing it, 
dulling and destroying their moral perceptions, until they failed 
to see the national dishonor into which they were leading us as 
a Nation by their advice and conduct. 
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My opposition to the repeal of the toll-exemption clause of the 
Panama Canal act rests, however, upon a still firmer foundation 
than any consideration of party platforms or the opinions of 
great men. I oppose the repeal because more than 13,000,000 
of American voters, prompted by the highest patriotic motives, 
keenly alert to their own and the Nation’s interests, in posses- 
sion of a complete record of fact, with their party platforms in 
front cf them, acting upon the advice of their best and wisest 
statesmen, with every phase of the discussion familiar to them, 
and with the voices of the orators and the thunderings of the 
press still ringing in their ears, deliberately marched to the 
polls in November, 1912, and declared emphatically and over- 
whelmingly in fayor of free tolls for American coastwise ves- 
sels passing through the Panama Canal. That judgment still 
stands, and should be considered sacred and inviolable by every 
lover of liberty and every friend of republican government 
until it is reversed by the only power that can reverse it, the 
people themselves. He who questions the validity or the right- 
eousness of that judgment questions the capacity of the Amer- 
ican people for self-government. He who would review, revise, 
and reject that judgment without the consent of the people, 
and without first giving them a chance to review, revise, and 
reject it themselves, is a stranger to the high and holy obliga- 
tions that should rest forever upon the hearts and consciences 
of American representatives, 

The contemptuous defiance, the cynical mocking of the will 
of the people, deliberately and solemnly expressed at the polls, 
the bold and brazen attempt at usurpation by the President of 
the functions of the Congress, and by both the President and 
the Congress of the rights and privileges of the electorate, is 
the appalling feature of this controversy. ‘The whole proceed- 
ing is in a sense a treasonable transaction, because it virtually 
insults and assaults the will, the intelligence, the dignity, and 
the majesty of the people themselves, the only sovereign power 
known to a Republic. 

Another ugly feature of the situation is the dominating atti- 
tude, the ex cathedra, schoolmaster style of the President, who 
doubtless unconsciously imported it from Princeton to Wash- 
ington. Another worse feature still than the attitude of the 
President is the cringing servility on the part of many Members 
of this House who are willing to abrogate their functions as 
Congressmen to please the President, although they know that 
his request is in direct defiance of the will of the people as it 
was last declared and registered at the polls. 

The great question, then, before the Congress is not whether 
we have broken a treaty with Great Britain and thereby im- 
paired the national honor, but whether we have violated our 
own national traditions, assaulted opr own Constitution, and 
wounded the spirit of our own laws by assuming to act without 
jurisdiction in a case where the people have already definitely 
and finally spoken. 

The great danger to the country in the proposal of the Presi- 
dent is not that we shall lose the esteem of England and the 
world, through national dishonor by breach of treaty, but that 
we shall destroy the Republic and representative government 
by poisoning the heart of popular sovereignty and by ignoring 
those checks and balances which are the distinctive features of 
our free institutions, and that were devised by the founders of 
the Republic as a means of perpetuating the Constitution. 

I trust that you will pardon me for a momentary digression 
along lines of historical reflection. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which met at Philadelphia in 1787, was the ablest body of 
jurists, patriots, and statesmen that ever convened on this or 
any other continent. Hamilton, of New York, was there; 
Adams, of Massachusetts, was there; Franklin, of Pennsylvania, 
was there; Madison and Henry, of Virginia, were there; and 
George Washington presided over the convention, The annals 
of the human race record the proceedings of no deliberative 
body that equaled them in wisdom, sagacity, and patriotism. 
The history of the human race was before the members of this 
convention for inspiration and instruction. Democratic gov- 
ernment had been a stupendous failure. Republican institutions 
had almost vanished from the earth. Single, unchecked assem- 
blies had swept the ancient republics from the world. To the 
fathers gathered in the City of Brotherly Love was committed the 
task of building a government that would stand the shock of 
time. They gave to mankind the American Constitution, the best 
and noblest product of human wisdom, a perfect crystallization 
of those maxims of liberty and law that in every age have been 
found to be both generous and just. They said, we will have an 
independent Congress, an independent Executive, an independent 
judiciary. Each shall be a check upon the encroachments of the 
others. Each shall be at once an anchor and a bulwark of both 
law and freedom. Then, should some demagogue like Cleon, the 
Greek, appear in the House of Representatives, a firm and inde- 
pendent Senate will hold him in check. Should the Senate itself 


be cursed by the presence of a Catiline, as was the case with 
the Roman Senate, liberty-loving Representatives, elected every 
two years fresh from the bosom of the people, will destroy his 
plans. Should some man like Aaron Burr mount to the presi- 
dential chair, and, designing the destruction of the liberties of 
his country, aspire to imperial purple as Burr did, then a firm 
and independent Senate and House combined will crush his crim- 
inal ambition. Should the Senate, the House, and the President 
enter into some despotic and diabolical design, then an iude- 
pendent, august court, clothed with absolute judicial authority, 
rae stand forever between despotism and the liberties of man- 

Thus, reasoned the fathers, the Republic will endure forever 
and the welfare of the country be foreyer safe under a three- 
fold form of government—legislative, executive, and judicial— 
each dependent yet a check upon the others, all resting upon 
the affections of the people, each subject to the jealous scrutiny 
of the public eye, and all forming a grand shield for the protec- 
tion of the liberties of men and for the security of free institu- 
tions on the earth. 

The Constitution having been thus established and ordained 
by the duly accredited representatives of the people gathered at 
Philadelphia, having received the approval of Madison, the sanc- 
tion of Hamilton, the prayers of Franklin, and the benediction 
of Washington, its framers presented it as a priceless political 
heritage to the human race. And as a key and guide to the 
interpretation and construction of this the Nation's funda- 
mental law the fathers bequeathed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the best and noblest, the serenest and sublimest 
enunciation of human rights, and the bitterest and fiercest 
denunciation pf despotic claims in the annals of the world. 

The Continentals of Washington, who made the Republic 
possible, loved and revered this Constitution. They believed 
that it was more than the product of calm wisdom and lofty 
patriotism. They believed that it possessed a distinctively 
providential element. They felt that it was God’s saving gift 
to a distracted and imperiled people; that it was His creative 
fiat over a weltering chaos, when he said: “Let a nation be 
born in a day.” And when we look backward across the stretch 
of a splendid and majestic century, we behold the children of 
the great Republic, blessed of heaven and guided by the finger 
of God, moving peacefully onward to a marvelous and magnifi- 
cent destiny. 

The founders of the Republic designed the Constitution to be 
perpetual, the generations that followed proclaimed it an im- 
mortal document, and it is our sacred and solemn duty to trans- 
mit it untarnished and undiminished in beauty and In strength 
to all the generations that come after us. Any assault upon it 
should be accounted an accursed act. He who would despoil it 
should be execrated as we would loathe the profaner of a 
temple or the desecrater of a shrine. 

I intend no schoolboy declamation by this outburst. I de- 
test the methods of the alarmist and the incendiary. But I 
would be false to my platform pledges to the people, to my oath 
of office as a Congressman, and to my conscience as a man if 
I did not protest in vigorous terms against what I believe to 
be an appalling danger to my country and a dastardly assault 
upon the rights and privileges of my countrymen. 

If President Wilson can dominate the Congress by a mere 
request, based upon vague suggestion and wrapped in mystery 
and doubt; if the Congress is cowardly and obsequious enough 
to be thus dominated by the President, without rhyme or rea- 
son, then the Republic of the fathers is at an end. If the col- 
lective judgment of the people at the polls upon any great is- 
sue of national moment can be set aside at the mere suggestion 
of a single man, however righteous his motive, great his talent, 
or high his place, then this is no longer “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” It is a beneficent 
despotism, a monarchy veiled under republican forms. 

The serious aspect of this controversy is local, not foreign; 
national, not international. Our first duty is to our own coun- 
trymen, not to Englishmen. Better a thousand times lose the 
respect of the world than to lose our self-respect. We can live 
down a broken treaty, as England has lived down a dozen broken 
treaties, but we can not survive a fatal assault upon the vitals 
of our own national life. 

But, say the gentlemen of the opposition, we were wrong 
when we passed the Panama Canal act of 1912. The people 
were wrong when they voted for free tolls at the polls in 1912. 
Being wrong, as a Congress and as a people, we should retrace 
our steps and get right. Of course we should if we were wrong. 
Honor to a nation is what virtue is to a woman or fragrance to 
a flower. But who is to determine whether we were right or 
wrong? Is it not true that the question is at least a mooted 
one? Shall the President decide it in his present state of mind? 
With Sir Edward Grey and Huerta harassing his days and dis- 
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turbing his sleep at night, is he capable of forming a just opin- 
jon with respect to what is right and what is wrong? Shall 
the Congress decide the question? Is it not a fact that the 
patronage of the President has already paralyzed the brain and 
stified the conscience of two-thirds of the Democrats of this 
House, until they have been stripped of every vestige of legis- 
lative initiative and intellectual independence worthy of the 
name? Are they to be chosen as the fearless and unbiased 
arbiters of a people’s rights and a nation’s honor? 

It affords me pleasure, however, to testify before the world 
to the splendid courage and lofty patriotism of many Demo- 
crats in this House—men like CLARK, UNDERWOOD, and Firz- 
GERALD—Who love their country better than their party and are 
more than willing to sacrifice all the traditions of party politics 
to realize the highest good for the Commonwealth. The thanks 
of the Republic are due these men, who have set a fine example 
of party sacrifice and public service. 

My contention, in brief, is this: That if our country is wrong 
in this controversy, it is for the people to reverse themselves. 
I deny that Congress or the President has the right to do it for 
them. I concede that Congress has the constitutional power to 
repeal Federal laws. I deny that in this instance Congress 
has the moral right to do so. If it be contended that no ade- 
quate method is provided by our political machinery to enuble 
the people to reverse themseives, then I insist that their judg- 
ment shall be final and eternal. 

Four solutions of the controversy, other than action by Con- 
gress, have been proposed: 

First. Diplomatic negotiations which may lead to mutual 
concessions and an amicable settlement. 

Second. Arbitration before the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. 

Third. Arbitration before a commission or cdurt composed 
solely of American and British subjects. 

Fourth. Submission of the controverted questions to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. i 

The first method offers some hope of settlement. The other 
three are practically impossible. Sir Edward Grey, in making 
the British protest, suggested submission of the question to The 
Hague tribunal. The injustice of this proposal consists in the 
fact that the court would be prejudiced against us before the 
beginning of the argument. The majority of the judges of The 
Hague peace tribunal are representatives of European nations 
whose interests are identical with those of England in this con- 
troversy, as far as international sympathy is concerned. It 
is not a question of difference between two individual nations 
over local interests inyolved. It is a question of world-wide 
interest in which the jury would be packed against us, As well 
ask Britons themselyes to decide the question as to refer it to 
The Hague tribunal. 

Aside from the question of interest, we are not called upon 
or expected, as a matter of honor, to submit the question to 
jnternational arbitration. We would compromise a distinctive 
national policy if we did. The representatives of the United 
States signed the convention of 1899 for the arbitration of in- 
ternational disputes, subject to a distinct reservation, which is 
as follows: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not entering upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or internal administration of any 
fn APAN AOI COELOS Teale cee ae EAS 
Sots traditional, attitude toward purely American questions. 

By the Hay-Bunau Varilla treaty of 1903 the Republie of 
Panama sold the Panama Canal Zone strip of land to the 
United States. The United States, by the very terms of the 
treaty itself, acquired absolute ownership and possession, and 
in terms of sovereignty. In other words, we own the property 
absolutely and our sovereignty over it is unlimited, from the 
mere viewpoint of property rights. If the question were sub- 
mitted to The Hague tribunal and the decision were against 
us, the necessary result would be the creation of an Anglo- 
American canal policy instead of a strictly American policy in 
the Western Hemisphere. This would violate the principle of 
the Monroe doctrine and would “imply a relinquishment by 
the United States of America of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions.” 

It is urged, however, that we are in honor bound to submit 
tke matter to arbitration in conformity with one of the terms 
of our treaty with Great Britain of April 4, 190S. One of the 
provisions of that treaty runs as follows: 

Differences which mey arise of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties existing between the two contracting Lyi oy] 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, sh 
be referred to the permanent court of arbitration estabiished at The 


Hague by the convention of the 29th of July, 1 provided, neverthe- 
— that they do not affect the vital interests, i negian Bang or the 


honor of the two contracting States and do no 
am g not concern the interests 


By the plain terms of the language of the treaty just quoted 
we are not bound or called upon to submit the present contro- 
versy to arbitration. Our “vital interests” and our “ tradi- 
tional policy ” are both deeply concerned. The “ interests of third 
parties” are also directly concerned, for, aside from the imme- 
diate interests that the nations of the world have in the out- 
come of the controversy, the Republic of Panama is a directly 
interested third party. If The Hague tribunal should decide 
against free tolls for American coastwise vessels, we would be 
compelled, in obedience to the decision, to require payment of 
tolls of the vessels of the Republic of Panama, which are now 
exempted from payment of tolls by treaty with us. 

From no yiewpoint, as far as I can see, are we obligated to 
submit the question to arbitration. The United States and 
Engiand should and must settle their own difficulty. The Presi- 
dent demands that settlement shall be made by immediate and 
unconditional surrender by the United States to the demands 
of England. I am bitterly opposed to this. 

Up to this point in my remarks I have denied the moral 
jurisdiction of the President and the Congress to repeal the 
tolls-exemption clause of the Panama Canal act of 1912. I 
have based my denial upon the simple proposition that the 
judgment of the people in a free republic is fundamental and 
final, and should not be disturbed by any other agency within 
the Government. 

I propose now to affirm and argue briefly the justice and 
yalidity of the American side of the contention. For purposes 
of argument I thus tacitly admit the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress to act in the present case, but deny that from any point 
of view it is right or necessary to pass the pending bill. The 
remainder of my speech will be devoted to the establishment of 
two points: 

First. That the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is no longer binding 
upon the United States, being voidable but not void. 

Second. That the United States would not be morally justi- 
fied in repudiating the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in toto, but is 
both legally and morally justified in interpreting said treaty 
in such a way as to exempt American coastwise vessels from 
payment of tolls in passing through the Panama Canal. 

That the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is no longer binding upon 
the United States rests upon a well-known rule of international 
law, that all treaties are abrogated by implication whenever the 
essential condition and the state of things which formed the 
basis of the treaty at the time of making have ceased to exist. 
The rule that all treaties are made upon the tacit condition 
rebus sic stantibus is as well established as any known to the 
law of nations. The following eminent authorities may be 
quoted upon the point. 

In his work on international law Mr. Hall says: 

Neither party to the treaty can mak 8 
his will 1 5 conditions other than N 
when the contract was entered into; and, on the other hand, a con- 
tract ceases to be binding as soon as anything which formed an implied 
condition of its obligatory force at the time of its conclusion is 
essentially altered. 

In his work, entitled “A Treatise on International Public 
Law,” Mr. Hannis Taylor says: z 

So unstable are the conditions of international existence, and so dif- 
cult is it to enforce a contract between, States after the state of facts 
upon which it was founded has substantially changed, that all such 
agreements are necessarily made subject to the general understanding 
that they shall cease to be obligatory so scon as the conditions upon 
which they were executed are essentlaily changed. 

Mr. Oppenheim, writing upon the same subject, says: 

It is an almost universally recognized fact that vital changes of cir- 
cumstances may be of such a kind as to justify a party in notifying an 
unnotifiable treaty. The vast majority of pus lieists, as well as all the 
Governments of the members of the family of nations, agree that all 
treaties are concluded under the tacit condition rebns sie stantibus, 

The application of this rule of international uw to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty will render it voidable at the option of the 
United States. This treaty was made with the paramount pur- 
pose in view that the canal should be constrneted by the United 
States on foreign territory. t was never for a moment supposed 
or coxtemplated by either of the high contracting parties that 
the canal would be finally constructed upon territory owned by 
the United States. The fact that the United States became the 
absolute owner of the territory through which the canal was 
built after the treaty was signed is a fundamental considera- 
tion affecting the controversy in view of the rule of interna- 
tional law heretofore quoted. The treaty was concluded on the 
supposition that the United States would build the canal on alien 
territory, and this assumption was a fundamental fact in the 
making of the treaty. The United States afterwards bought a 
strip of territory and built its own canal. This unexpected 
change virtually abrogated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and 
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made its provisions of no effect, because one of the essential 
conditions at the bottom of its making failed to become effective. 

The opponents of this contention quote article 4 of the treaty, 
which is as follows: 

It Is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the in- 
ternational relations of the country or countries traversed by the be- 
fore-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization 
. 5 obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 

A surface reading of this language seems to destroy the force 
of the contention that I make. But a careful reading of the 
entire treaty in connection with the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, and 
with the diplomatie correspondence that accompanied both, 
shows conclusively that ihe purchase of territory by the United 
States for the purpose of building a canal, with an accompany- 
ing “change of territorial sovereignty,” was never contemplated 
remotely by either of the contracting parties. 

Article 4 of the treaty was evidently inserted to guard against 
the baneful effects of Spanish Central American revolutions that 
sweep over the earth with terrifying and devastating frequency. 
It had no application to a contemplated change of territorial 
sovereignty as the result of a purchase of territory by the United 
States. 

The indefinite language used in the preliminary paragraph of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty supports my contention. No par- 
ticular route was in contemplation of the contracting parties 
at the time. It was intended to construct “a ship canal to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route might 
(may) be considered expedient.” It was “under the auspices,” 
not on the territory, of the United States that the canal was to 
be constructed. 

It was purely and strangely a fortuitous circumstance that 
caused the United States to buy the Canal Zone strip of land at 
all. After the ratification by the Senate of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, recom- 
mended the adoption of the Panama route for the construction 
of the canal. He further recommended the purchase of all French 
rights for $40,000,000. The plan proposed by the President was 
adopted by the Congress, and an appropriation of $170,000,000 
was made with a view to the construction of the canal over the 
Panama route, provided the consent of Colombia could be ob- 
tained. The President was directed to construct the canal over 
the Nicaragua route, if the consent of Colombia could not be 
obtained, at a cost not to exceed $180,000,000. 

In pursuance of this understanding the United States negoti- 
ated the Hay-Herran treaty with Colombia. By the terms of 
this treaty, Colombia was to grant to the United States the de- 
sired right of way in consideration of $10,000,000 and an an- 
nuity of $250,000. The treaty was concluded, signed by the 
duly accredited representatives of the contracting parties, and 
was ratified by the Senate of the United States on March 17, 
1903. The Colombian Government, however, refused to ratify 
the terms of the treaty as they had been agreed upon by its 
representatives, but intimated that it would consent to the rati- 
fication if $25,000,000 were paid. The United States refused 
to respect this demand, and the proposed treaty failed of rati- 
fication. This action of the Government of Colombia enraged 
the people of the State of Panama, who felt that their com- 
mercial interests would have been immensely benefited by the 
building of the canal. The bitterness finally became so intense 
that the people of Panama revolted and declared their inde- 
pendence. Roosevelt, remembering the treachery of Colombia, 
and acting with the genius and intrepidity that characterized 
his every act of statesmanship, adopted a course of conduct that 
resulted in securing the desired grant of territory from Panama. 

The price paid was (1) a guaranty by the United States of 
the perpetual independence of Panama; (2) a fixed sum of 
$10,000,000; and (3) an annual payment after nine years of 
$250,000. 

The grant was made in the following language: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetulty 
the use, occupation, and control of a zone of land and land under water 
for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of said canal of the width of 10 miles, extending to the distance of 5 
mites on each side of the center line of the route of the canal to be con- 
structed; the sald zone beginning in the Caribbean Sea 3 marine miles 
from mean low-water mark and extending to and across the Isthmus 
of Panama into the Pacific Ocean to a distance of 3 marine miles from 
mean low-water. mark, 

To the property 1igħt. thus granted in perpetuity were super- 
added political rights of sovereignty in the following language, 
from article 3 of the same document, known as the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla treaty: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all the rights, 

wer, and authority within the zone mentioned * * * which the 

nited States wou! and exercise if it were the sovereign of 
the territory within which said lands and waters are located to the en- 


tire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority, ? EE 


It is respectfully submitted that the combined grants of prop- 
erty rights in perpetuity and of political sovereignty without 
limit contained in the terms of the aforesaid treaty made the 
United States the absolute owner of the Canal Zone territory. 

And yet the distinguished senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Root], in his celebrated speech in the United States Sen- 
ate on January 21, 1913, said of the Canal Zone: 

It is not our territory, except in trust. 


Opposed to this view is the opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer, 
late of the Supreme Court of the United States, who— 
decided that such a grant necessarily carried the fee title, as it en- 
arn A n the rights, present or reversionary, of any other pro- 

Those who consider that the admission that the United States 
is the absolute owner of the Canal Zone territory is fatal, seek 
to avoid the consequences by another kind of ingenious argu- 
ment. They assert that the United States can not constitution- 
ally acquire foreign territory, reviving a contention vehe- 
mently made in the national campaign of 1900 in connection 
with the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. But here again 
the highest legal authority is against them. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, advising Mr. Jefferson in regard to the Louisiana pur- 
chase, said; 

The Constitution confers absolutely upon the Government of the 
Union the powers of making war and of making treaties; co uently 
that Government possesses the power of acquiring territory cither by 
conquest or by treaty. 

Then these questions naturally suggest themselves to the 
mind: Did the United States, the purchaser, haye the constitu- 
tional right to buy the Canal Zone? Yes; Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, speaking through a hundred years, has said so. Did the 
Republic of Panama, the seller, have the legal right to sell? 
Yes; the Republic of Panama was a sovereign State, whose in- 
dependence had been recognized by the United States and by 
Great Britain, the parties to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Did 
the seller aforesaid actually sell to the purchaser aforesaid? 
Yes. What was the nature of the transfer? The character of 
the transfer was of “ the use, occupation, and control of a zone 
of land and land under water in perpetuity,” coupled with a 
grant of unlimited political sovereignty. Did this grant neces- 
sarily carry the fee title? Yes; Justice Brewer has said so. 
What is the effect, then, of the absolute ownership by the United 
States of the canal and the Canal Zone upon the question of 
the voidability of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the present 
right of the United States to reject it? Considering that the 
United States acquired the Panama Canal property subsequent 
to the signing of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that the build- 
ing of the canal by the United States upon her own property 
instead of upon alien territory was an unforeseen ervent, the 
happening of which caused a fundamental change in one of the 
essential conditions upon which said treaty was based, accord- 
ing to a well-established principle of international law the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is impliedly abrogated, and the United 
States may give notice to Great Britain at any time that she 
refuses further to be bound by it. 

This brings me to a consideration of the second proposition 
heretofore announced, that the United States, though legally 
permitted to do so, would not be morally justified in repudiating 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in toto, but is both legally and mor- 
ally justified in interpreting said treaty in such a way as to 
exempt American coastwise vessels from payment of tolis in 
passing through the Panama Canal. In seeking to establish 
this proposition I shall of necessity be compelled, on account of 
limited time, to confine myself to a few simple definitions and 
brief observations touching the cardinal features of the con- 
troversy. 

First. In construing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty it will be 
well to keep in mind the first rule of interpretation of treaties 
thus laid down by an eminent British authority on international 
law: 

When the language of a treaty, taken in the ordinary meaning of the 
words, yields a plain and reasonable sense, it must be taken as intended 
to be read in that sense, subject to the qualifications that any words 
which may have a cnstomary meaning in treaties differing from their 
common signification must be understood to have that meaning. 

In connection with this fundamental rule of interpretation, 
the following two points must be further considered in this con- 
nection : 

(1) That a presumption of absolute good faith in the observ- 
ance of a treaty must be allowed in favor of any nation against 
which a charge of treaty violation is brought. 

(2) That, a treaty being an infernational contract, national 
and domestic subjects are beyond its scope; that a strong pre- 
sumption exists against the interpretation that any party to a 
treaty has relinquished any portion of its sovereignty or has 
delegated to the other party or parties any control or dominion 
over its domestic affairs; and that if there has been any 
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relinquishment of sovereignty or delegation of control over 
domestic affairs by one nation to another, it must appear from 
the plain terms of the treaty, by clear and specific language, 
that such was the intention. 

Second. The battle ground of the present conflict is pitched 
upon rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which 
reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic. 
or args Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ 5 

A proper analysis of the language of this rule, in the light of 
the present controversy, involves a consideration of the follow- 
ing questions: 

(1) Does the phrase “all nations observing these rules” 
include or exclude the United States? 

(2) Does the phrase “vessels of commerce” include coast- 
wise vessels of the United States in the matter of the applica- 
tion of the language of the treaty? 

(3) Does the exemption of American coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls constitute such a discrimination against 
the vessels of other nations as is forbidden by the treaty? 

Third. In seeking to determine whether the phrase “all 
nations” includes or excludes the United States, the use of 
the word “adopts,” in the opening paragraph of article 3, is 
a valuable key to proper interpretation. This language is used: 

The United States adopts * * the following rules, 


The use of the word “adopts” clearly indicates ownership 
and suggests unmistakably that the owner of the canal is pre- 
scribing terms and conditions upon which other nations may 
use that canal. 

Again, it must be remembered that the canal is not free to 
the vessels of all nations, but only to the vessels of nations 
“observing these rules.” The United States “adopted” these 
rules. Is it possible that the United States adopted certain 
rules and then said to herself that she might enter the canal 
by “ observing these rules,” and that she would shut herself out 
of her own canal if she did not? 

Fourth. The interpretation of a treaty, like the construc- 
tion of a contract, is to be made by due consideration of the 
whole instrument considered, The interpretation of any arti- 
cle of a treaty must rest upon the same basis of construction. 
Article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has six rules. We 
have already quoted the language of rule 1. Rules 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 may be briefly summarized as follows: That the canal 
shall never be blockaded; that the war vessels of a belligerent 
shall not revictual or take stores in the canal except so far as 
may be strictly necessary; that no belligerent shall embark or 
disembark troops, munitions of war, or war-like materials in 
the canal; that the provisions of article 3 shall apply to the 
waters adjacent to the canal, within 3 marine miles of either 
end; that warships of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters longer than 24 hours at any one time; and that the 
vessels of war of one belligerent shall not pursue those of an- 
other for 24 hours. 

Is it possible that the United States “adopted” these five 
rules, the substance of which has just been given, to govern 
her own conduct in time of war? Could any supposition be 
more preposterous? A literal compliance with these five rules 
would keep the United States from blockading her own canal 
in time of war; would prevent her war vessels from revictual- 
ing or taking stores in the canal in time of war; would pre- 
vent her from embarking or disembarking her own troops; 
and would make of the canal an open rendezvous for the war- 
ships of her enemies. Such a proposition is absurd upon its 
face. The absurdity is only intensified by the further con- 
sideration that all treaties are abrogated by a state of war. 

These considerations show that rules 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 were 
never intended by either of the high contracting parties to 
apply to the United States. By what canon of reasonable con- 
. struction, then, can rule 1 of the same article be made to 
apply, since there is nothing in the language to show that it 
was intended to include the United States in the scope of its 
application? 

If five out of six of the rules of article 3 do not apply to the 
United States, how can it be said with reason that the United 
States is included in “all nations observing these rules”? 

Fifth. Let us consider now whether the phrase “ vessels of 
commerce,” in rule 1 of article 3, intends to include or reason- 
ably includes coastwise vessels of the United States, A simple 
and logical deduction of reason from the fact heretofore estab- 
lished that the United States is not included in the term “ all 
nations observing these rules” clearly demonstrates that “ ves- 
sels of commerce“ referred to in the treaty do not necessarily 
include coastwise vessels of the United States. 


The language of the treaty is “vessels of commerce and of 
war.” It must be inevitably inferred that if “vessels of com- 
merce” are included, “vessels of war” of the United States 
must also be included. There is no possible escape from the 
conclusion. But the British Government and the advocates 
of this repeal measure both admit that American war vessels 
are of necessity exempted from the operation of the treaty. 
A strict and reasonable interpretation, however, forces us to 
exempt both or neither. 

Moreover, the British Government is estopped from denying 
our right to exempt our coastwise trade from payment of tolls. 
This estoppel consists both in official admission and in treaty 
analogy. 

In the note of British protest, dated July 8, 1912, this state- 
ment is made: 


If the trade could be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels 
would be benefited, it may be that no objection could be taken. 


This is a clear official admission that the United States may 
exempt her coastwise vessels from payment of tolls, if she so 
desires, 

In 1815 a treaty of commerce was concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States. A paragraph of that treaty 
provides: 

No higher or other duties or char; 
ports of the United States on eee thant 75 17 11 the 
same ports by vessels of the United States; nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels, 

Nothing could be clearer than this language, and yet neither 
the United States nor England ever contended that the provi- 
sion applied to the coastwise trade of either country. Thus an 
American ship entering and departing at Bristol, England, pays 
port charges at the rate of 56 cents per ton, while only 20 cents 
per ton are paid for the same charges by a British coastwise 
ship. An American vessel crossing the sea and entering the 
harbor of Liverpool must pay port charges for entering and 
leaving of 33 cents per ton, while a British coastwise vessel pays 
9 cents per ton for the same charges. 

This principle of the treaty of 1815 was formally adjudicated 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Olsen 
v. Smith (195 U. S., 344). Chief Justice White, then Mr. Justice 
White, rendered the decision, which, among other things, was 
as follows: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful. exemption 
of coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and, therefore, any such exemption does not operate to 
produce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade and In favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 

It seems clear that England is estopped, both by official ad- 
mission and by the analogy of her own treaties of commerce, 
from denying our right to exempt our coastwise vessels from 
paying tolls while passing through the Panama Canal. 

Sixth. It only remains now to discuss briefly the question 
whether the exemption of American coastwise vessels consti- 
tutes such a discrimination against the vessels of other nations 
as is forbidden by the treaty. A sufficient answer to this 
question is that where there is no competition there can be 
no discrimination. The laws of the United States forbid for- 
eign vessels to carry on any trade along our coasts. Our coast- 
wise trade is purely a domestic affair, and there can be no 
possible hurt or disadvantage in any regulations that we may 
make for the government of our coastwise traffic. 

But it is contended that if American coastwise vessels are 
exempted from the payment of tolls, the vessels of other na- 
tions will be compelled to pay in consequence a higher rate of 
charges, which will constitute discrimination, and will, fur- 
thermore, violate another passage of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
which provides that “conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable.” 

The answer to this contention is that President Taft included 
in his estimate of the total tonnage passing through the 
canal, in reaching the present tentative rate of tolls of $1.20 
per ton, 1,000,000 tons as representing American coastwise 
shipping. This calculation makes the relative burden of Brit- 
ish ships for the support and maintenance of the canal exactly 
what it would otherwise be, if tolls were actually collected from 
American coastwise shipping. The difference is deducted from 
the interest charges on United States money invested in the 
canal and comes from the Treasury of the United States. Eng- 
land is not remotely discriminated against in the estimate and 
arrangement of tolls. 

In this connection it may be said that the meanness of the 
British spirit is shown by the fact that, although we built the 
canal with our own money and on our own land, England will 
derive more benefit from it than any other nation on the earth. 
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The remarks of Mr. Page, our ambassador to England, at a 
recent banquet, along this line, may have been unhappy and ill- 
timed, but they were true. England will be the great bene- 
ficiary of the opening of this international waterway. A recent 
writer upon this subject says: 

The tonnage of British steam and sailin 
of all other maritime nations combined. 
a far greater tonnage of British vessels will receive the benefits arising 
from the use of the shortened route through the canal than of American 
vessels, and that, too, for many years to come. ‘This superiority of 
tonnage will give the British subjects a. far more favored position in 
the nse of the canal than American subjects not only in the matter of 
keeping their established trade proof against American competition, 
but also in respect of the new trade, which will be made profitable as 
the direct consequence of the open of the canal—and not only in 
respect of the transportation o: in such trade, but more espe- 
cially in respect of winning the new markets for the exclusive sale of 
Brit oe It is certain that for many years the bulk of the 
goods of American manufacturers will have to be carried to the west 
coast of South America in foreign bottoms, mostly British. Many other 
secondary factors, such as way-station freights, favorable shipping com- 
binations and pools, and governmental subsidies, for all of which 
American vessels have no equivalent, combine to increase the actual 
advantage of British shipping not only generally, but also directly in 
respect of the trafe through the Panama Canal. On the other hand, 
the owners of British ships have contributed nothing to the vast ex: 

nditure of human energy and skill and human life at Panama, and 
hey carry no part of the burdens and risks of the baoue operation, 
and. protection of the canal, nor are they as a class subject to the 
special restrictive conditions as to the use of the canal imposed in the 
canal act upon American shipping. 

The close and calculating, the greedy and grasping spirit of 
England in making this protest may be well illustrated by a 
brief comparison of the Suez Canal, British controlled, with the 
Panama Canal, American controlled. 

The Suez Canal is owned by a stock company and is prac- 
tically under the control of the British Government, which 
owns 176,602 of the 379,421 shares of the capital stock, purchased 
in 1875, at a cost of $19,855,320, This canal was opened in 
1869. It is 103 miles long, and 17 hours are required for pas- 
sage through it. At the end of the year 1910 the expenditures 
on the Suez Canal had amounted to $126,642,406 and the out- 
standing capital obligations amounted to only $92,484,544. 

The Panama Canal cost $375,000,000. It is 54 miles long and 
requires less than 12 hours for passage through it. 

We charge British ships $1.20 per net ton for passage through 
our canal. The British charge American ships $1.30 per net 
ton for passage through theirs. This is the difference between 
British and American commercial hospitality. And yet, in the 
face of these facts, England is afraid that she is being discrimi- 
nated against and that conditions and charges of traffic through 
the Panama Canal under our management will not be just and 
equitable, 

After all, however, it is not the spirit of England that we 
shonld detest; it is the American spirit that would basely yield, 
in a most cowardly manner, to unreasonable British demands. 
England is expected to guard jealously her own commercial 
interests and to see that no points are lost. But we should not 
be so forgetful of our own just rights and highest interests as 
to surrender without question to the demards of England or 
any other power. 

Gentlemen of the Democratic Party denounce subsidies and in- 
yeigh against monopolies. And yet there is not one of them 
who does not know that the colossal sum of money invested 
in the Panama Canal is nothing more than a huge subsidy for 
the British Navy and the British merchant marine. We have 
undertaken and accomplished the most gigantic engineering 
feat of all the centuries at our own expense, chiefly for the 
benefit of British ships. Mr. Page told a British audience so, 
and then we stupidly showed our resentment at the simple 
recital of a fact. 

It is a distressing thing that American representatives are so 
eager to promote British commercial supremacy at the expense 
of the very existence of the few phantom ships of their vanish- 
ing merchant marine, In 1870 about 35 per cent of American 
shipping was carried in American vessels, To-day it has fallen 
to 9 per cent of all sea-borne American traffic, and in a few 
years, if the present course of conduct be continued, American 
ships will have been completely driven from the seas. Do gen- 
tlemen of the opposition take pleasure in this prospect? 

Reply is frequently made that if the American merchant 
marine can not live without subsidy it must perish utterly, 
This may be Democratic, but it is not American doctrine. 
Indeed, it is not even Democratic doctrine, for while Democrats 
and the Democrate Party have frequently denounced subsidies, 
they haye always favored discriminations in fayor of American 
shipping. This policy was well stated a few days ago by Mr. 
Unverwoop in his great speech delivered before this House in 
the following language: 


The purpose of Congress in pavviding in the act for the openin 
maintenance, protection, and operation ad the canal “that no tolls, shall 
be levied n vessels en in the coastwise trade of the United 
States,” and providing, further, that it should be left discretionary 


vessels is greater than that 
t is reasonably certain that 


with the President of the United States to exempt from tolls our ships 
engaged in foreign trade, was an effort on the part of Congress to 
discriminate in favor of American shipping and to reestablish our 
merchant marine. is has been a poll ot the Democratic Party 
since the 8 of the Government. The ocratic Party has 
never stood for direct subsidies, but has always favored subventlons 
and discriminations in favor of our shipping. It was through dis- 
criminating tariff duties that our merchant marine was developed in 
the first three decades of our Government's existence. The Democratic 
tariff law that is now on the statute books carries in it a discrimination 
amounting to a reduction of 5 per cent of the duties on goods imported 
in American ships. z 

During the progress of this đebate-it has been frequently 
contended by advocates of the pending measure that an eco- 
nomic mistake was made when Congress enacted the law two 
years ago exempting American coastwise vessels from payment 
of tolls, that the exemption practically granted a subsidy 
to such vessels, and that the American people would be taxed to 
sustain the subsidy. 

It is interesting to note how completely the President and the 
Democratic Members of this House haye changed front since 
1912. Then the slogan of all the parties, including the Demo- 
cratic, was that exemption from payment of tolls to American 
coastwise ships would create competition in freight rates be- 
tween the great transcontinental roads of America and the 
American coastwise ships, and that the American people gen- 
erally would be the beneficiaries of the happy result of this 
competition, The Progressive national platform specifically de- 
clared for free tolls on the ground that it would “break trans- 
portation monopoly now held and misused by the transconti- 
nental railroads, by maintaining sea competition with them.” 
1 Wilson, speaking to the farmers at Washington Park, 
N. J., said: 

We want water carriage to compete with land carriage, so as to be 
pertectiy sure that you are going to get better rates around the canal 
han you would across the continent, 

Now all this is changed. We were wrong then and are right 
now, although the industrial and economic situation of the 
world has not changed, although not a single new fact has been 
discovered to show why we were wrong then and right now. 

We are simply asked to reverse our policy, to admit that our 
platforms were all wrong, that the judgments of the best and 
wisest of our statesmen were false, and that the entire Amer- 
ican electorate were deluded and deceived, in order that the 
President may be relieved of embarrassing foreign difficulties. 

What the “foreign policy” of the President is, what the 
“matters of even greater delicacy ™ are, nobody seems to know. 
Bryan may have an inkling, but I am convinced that not an- 
other soul on the earth has the remotest idea. It has been de- 
scribed as “watching and waiting.“ The alliteration of the 
phrase and the cowardice suggested are the only things that 
impress us deeply in this definition. 

The paralyzing proposition of the President is that we shall 
pass this bill whether we are “right or wrong” in our conten- 
tion. If the people of America could yote upon this proposi- 
tion, their answer would come back in a voice of thunder that 
would shake the continent: “Yes, pass it if we are wrong; 
but if we are right, never, eyen though all the nations of man- 
kind threaten us.” 

The President has appealed to the sentiment of honor in this 
House and in the Nation. This is the most powerful appeal 
that could haye been made. The Members of the Congress have 
been crazed and blinded by it. It has swept Reason from her 
throne and Judgment from her seat. Under the spell of the 
shibboleth Members haye forgotten their platform pledges, have 
become deaf to the voices of their orators and statesmen, have 
ignored the mandate of the electorate, and, what is worse than 
all, haye failed to stop to inquire seriously whether we are 
right or wrong. A political stampede has been the result. 

The President of the United States has no keener, deeper sense 
of honor than I have. He does not love his country more than I 
do. I, for one, would give my good right arm before I would 
cast a yote either in or out of Congress that would dishonor my 
country or humiliate my countrymen. But I must insist upon the 
utmost freedom of tongue and brain. I must be permitted to 
insist that the privileges and immunities of this House are as 
sacred as the prerogatives of the President. I must claim the 
right to be allowed to review, revise, and reject his judgment 
as to what is right and wrong if I see fit. 

After all facts have been stated and arguments offered, it 
must be admitted that the form of the President’s message con- 
veying his request was exceedingly tactless and unhappy. It 
is shrouded in mystery and suggestive of humiliating compro- 
mise under foreign pressure. He has gotten upon the nerves of 
his countrymen by making a request that tends to wound their 
pride and crush their spirit. The whole tenor of the message 
is that we must sacrifice rights, if need be, to secure freedom 
from foreign aggression. Nothing could more surely gall the 


pride of a free and patriotic people. Nothing could more cer- 
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tainly humiliate them than a suggestion of “peace at any 
price.” 

There is inherent in the highest and noblest of the human 
species a quality of courage which knows no fear; that prefers 
death and annihilation to dishonor and disgrace; that believes, 
with Cæsar, that it is better to die at once than to live always 
in fear of death, and, with Mahomet, that paradise will be 
found in the shadow of the crossing of swords. This quality of 
courage is peculiar to no race of men and to no form of civiliza- 
tion. It has existed everywhere and at all times. It causes 
the spirit of man to tread the earth like a lion and to mount the 
air like an eagle. Against this sentiment of courage, which 
is natural to man, the President has offended by his message. 

The people of my district, like those of yours, my colleagues, 
are God-fearing and peace-loving. They pray for peace per- 
petual, with national honor unimpaired. But they are red- 
blooded Americans all, who love their country, believe in it, 
adore its flag, and are ready, if need be, to fight and die for 
both. They will sustain and support the President forever if 
the spirit that animates him is that of courage and righteous- 
ness; they will condemn and despise him forever if the spirit 
of cowardice causes him to degrade and humiliate them. 

We all believe in peace, and ardently desire it. The true 
philosopher of history sees in the ever-increasing desire for 
peace throughout the world conclusive evidence of the advance 
of man along lines of progress and upon the highway of civili- 
zation. But if we delude ourselves into the belief that the 
millennium of peace is here, we have to reflect but a moment 
upon Gibraltar, the fortresses upon the Rhine, the standing 
armies of the nations, and the battleships that float the sea to 
have the delusion completely dispelled. 


The fate of nations— 


Says a great modern American orator— 


is still decided by their wars. You may talk of orderly tribunals and 
learned referees; you may sing in your schools the gentle praises of 
the quiet life; you may strike from your books the last note of every 
martial anthem, and yet out in the smoke and thunder will always 
be the tramp of horses and the silent, rigid, upturned face. Men may 
prophesy and women pray, but peace will come here to abide forever 
upon this earth only when the dreams of childhood are the accepted 
charts to guide the destinies of men. 

The request of the President to pass this bill should be re- 
fused, because it compromises and insults the courage of the 
people and the martial spirit of the Nation. The timid and 
vacillating language of the message conveying the request is 
itself a novelty in American political literature and a flat con- 
tradiction of the brave and splendid utterances of the heroes of 
our history. Listen for a minute: 

I have not yet begun to fight !—Paul Jones, 

Don't give up the ship !—Lawrence. 

I would rather be right than be President !—Henry Clay. 

We have met the enemy, and they are ours TAEA 

Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute !—Pinckney. 

8 regret that I have but one life to give to my country !— Nathan 
e. 

In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress! 
Ethan Allen. 

If any man attempts to pull down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot!—John A, Dix. 


These were the brave words, the patriotice sentiments of 
Americans of other days, men of blood and iron, whose voices 
in the Senate were those of Stentor, and whose hearts upon the 
battle field beat like kettledrums. Now, listen for a moment and 
contrast: 


We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong !—Wilson. 


I wish to repeat what I said in the beginning of my speech, 
that for President Wilson I have the kindliest feelings and the 
sincerest personal regard. He is the President not of the Demo- 
cratie Party but of the whole American people. He is our 
President, and we should sympathize with him, help him, and 
sustain him whenever we can conscientiously, regardless of our 
political affiliations. But we should not forget that he is only 
the President. He is not the people. His request is not as bind- 
ing as their niandate. Every Member of this House is under 
instructions from the people, given at the polls in November, 
1912, to vote for free tolls for American coastwise vessels pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal. Those instructions have not 
been recalled or modified. They are sacredly binding upon each 
and every one of us. I for one will not violate my instructions. 
I for one will not defy the mandate of the people to please the 
President. 

I believe that the passage of this bill would be an insult to 
the American people. My notions of national honor compel me 
to respect the rights and privileges, the feelings and sentiments, 
of Americans rather than seek to gain the esteem and approba- 
tion of Englishmen. I will be no party to the degradation of 
my country and the humiliation of my countrymen. 


If this bill must pass, if the blow must fall, let us hope that 
some way may be found, some amendment be offered in the Sen- 
ate, some referendum be devised, that will delay the final pas- 
sage until the people themselyes can act, and either affirm or 
reverse their action of two years ago, and give final instruc- 
tions to their Representatives in Congress. In this way the 
wrong can be properly righted, if wrong has been done. 

And if while honestly seeking to satisfy at once both the 
demands of the nations and our own sense of pride and self- 
respect England or any other power threatens us, instead of 
basely passing this repeal bill of surrender and of shame, let 
us rush through both the House and the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress that the President 
should make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the hermitage and 
to the grave of Jackson, there to receive new inspiration to 
brave and patriotic life, then to return to the White House to 
act as becomes the President of a republic whose people are 
neither crayens nor cowards and whose martial spirit is not 
dead. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I Lold no brief to speak for the 
President of the United States; I am not of his party; but I 
would infinitely rather have the country divided between the 
President and the rest of us than between the coastwise ship- 
ping monopoly and the rest of us. [Applause.] There has been 
a good deal said about the vast amount of money we are ex- 
pending in the construction of the Panama Canal, and that has 
been given as a reason why we ought to send the coastwise ships 
through the canal free. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against free tolls two years ago. I in- 
tend to vote that way now. I believed then that I was right, 
and I am now more convinced than ever of the justice of my 
action. I yoted against free tolls two years ago— = 

First, because I believed that it would not be honorable to 
do as a Representative what I am sure it would not be honor- 
able to do as an individual: Whatever may be thought about 
the wisdom of the contract which exists between the United 
States and Great Britain is not material to the proper consid- 
eration of this case. There is such a contract and the United 
States is one of the parties to it and bound by its provisions. 

Section 1 of article 3 of this contract provides: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations ebserving these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

There can be no doubt about the meaning of this language, 
That it is binding on the United States in honor and in law 
I have never had any doubt. I would consider it binding upon 
me if I had signed such a contract, and I can not bring myself 
to believe that the United States is not, by every consideration, 
bound both by the letter and the spirit of the contract. Be- 
lieving so, I can not conceive how it would be possible for me 
to vote to pass coastwise ships through the canal free, The 
people of the United States are too honorable, too great, too 
powerful, and too just to do anything about the propriety of 
which there can be the slightest doubt. 

Second. The construction of the canal gives the seacoast ter- 
ritory advantages not enjoyed by the interior of the country, 
and the right to pass coastwise ships through the canal free 
would add to the advantages of the seacoast territory and in- 
crease the discrimination against the interior. 

Discrimination in favor of coastwise ships would not, as many 
argue, aid in building up an American merchant marine, but it 
would add to the earnings of the existing monopoly and would 
increase the burdens of the people living in the interior of the 
country whose freight rates on interior shipments would be in- 
creased. 

Third. The canal will have cost when completed $375,000,000. 
The people of the Central West have paid their portion of that 
cost. They will secure no direct advantage from the expendi- 
ture of this money. Why, then, add to their burdens by com- 
pelling them to pay a subsidy to coastwise ships and the in- 
creased rates on the shipment of their products in the interior? 

The annual cost of maintaining the canal will be about $25,- 
000,000, made up as follows: Interest charge, $10,000,000; for 
maintaining an army on the Isthmus, $10.000,000; to operate 
the canal, $4,000,000; to maintain it, $1,000,000. 

With this large annual expenditure of money there can be no 
sane reason why ships owned by anybody except the Government 
itself should be passed through the canal without paying tolls, 

Coastwise ships, having a monopoly on the coastwise trade, 
are owned by American citizens, it is true, but the men owning 
these ships are in the business of transporting commodities for 
profit. The coastwise shipping industry is a profitable institu- 
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tion. I am told that dividends at the rate of about 15 per cent 
per annum are paid to stockholders in coastwise shipping com- 
panies. There is no more reason why these dividends should 
be increased at the expense of the taxpayers than there is that 
the profit of the farmer should be increased or that the wages 
of the mechanic should be increased or that the salary of the 
preacher should be increased by the payment of a subsidy out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers. 

Fourth. Free tolls would be a discrimination against other 
nations that we have promised to treat on terms of equality, 
and the honor of the United States will not admit of such dis- 
crimination. - 

I think the President of the United States made a mistake in 
his message to Congress asking for the repeal of the law admit- 
ting coastwise ships through the canal free when he said in the 
last paragraph of his message delivered in person to a joint 
session of the Senate and House on March 5, 1914: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure. 

In my opinion there was no reason whatever for making such 
a statement. I do not believe he was justified in making it. 
The repeal of the law should be based on the sense of honor of 
the American people, without respect to what effect it might 
have on the minds of other peoples. The question of the repeal 
had sufficient merit in itself as a strictly American institution 
to justify the enactment of the present bill into law, and I can 
not help but regret that the President's message was not based 
on the simple desire of the American people to be just, rather 
than on what effect our failure to repeal the law would have 
on the attitude of other nations. 

I do not agree with the opinion of many that American war- 
ships, under the terms of the treaty, will be required to pay 
tolls for passing through the canal. The Government itself 
owns the canal and owns the ships, and to say that the owner 
of the canal would not be entitled to pass its own ships through 
the canal without the payment of tolls seems ridiculous on its 
face. 

A reasonable construction of the treaty can not but lead to 
the conclusion that ships of all nations must be treated on terms 
of entire equality. It can not be expected that ail will agree on 
the construction of language, whatever it may be. There will 
necessarily be just differences of opinion as to what such lan- 
guage means, but there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
fair-minded man, who has given proper study to the question, 
about what should be done where a question of honor is in- 
volved. 

The United States has entered into two treaties concerning 
the use and control of the Panama Canal, both of which are in 
force now. ‘The first, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, was 
initiated by Secretary of State John Hay in 1898, signed in 
Washington November 18, 1901, ratified by the Senate Decem- 
ber 16, 1901, and proclaimed by the President February 22, 
1902. The second treaty was with Panama, signed at Wash- 
ington November 18, 1903, ratified by the Senate February 23, 
1904, and proclaimed by the President February 26, 1904. 
Article 18 of the latter treaty provides for the operation of the 
canal on the terms of the treaty with Great Britain, so that 
there is no need to separately discuss its provisions. 

The section of the treaty with Great Britain which is the 
center of this controversy is No. 1 of article 3, as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
8 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ > 

From its terms there can be no inequality or discrimination 
for or against any vessel, citizen, or traffic of any country, and 
all must be treated exactly alike, subject to the same toll 
charges and conditions, without any distinction. 

Some argue that under the provisions of article 2 of the 
treaty the United States may have all the rights incident to the 
construction of the canal, including the exclusive right of regu- 
lation and management, and that in making such rules and reg- 
ulations they urge that discrimination can be shown to do- 
mestie vessels in trade, but I submit that such a construction 
can not be properly made of the language used in the treaty. 

Section 1 of article 3 should be considered together with ar- 
ticle 2, which provides three methods of constructing the canal, 
one of which is by the United States itself, at its own cost; 
another by individuals or corporations, authorized and assisted 
by the United States by loans or gifts of money; and the third 
by individuals or corporations with whom the United States 
may cooperate through the subscription to or purchase of stock 
or shares. 


Article 2 reads as follows: 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or 
by pi or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the pro- 
visions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and enjoy 
all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


There is nothing in the treaty that indicates that coastwise 
ships shall be treated differently from ships engaged in foreign 
commerce, whether the canal be constructed by private corpora- 
tions or the Government itself. If a corporation had constructed 
the canal under the terms of the treaty at its own expense and 
was operating it for a profit, as the Suez Canal was constructed 
and is operated, it will not be contended that such a corpora- 
tion could be compelled by law to exempt coastwise ships from 
the payment of tolls. 

The United States had the right to adopt any one of the three 
methods in the construction of the canal. Congress decided 
by law to have the Government itself build the canal, and the 
fact that it has built it must of necessity make the same rule 
apply to the construction and operation by the United States 
as by a private corporation doing the same thing, because the 
same rules and authority apply to both. 


If the United States had decided to authorize a corporation 
to build the canal, it will not be contended that it would have 
the right to say to the corporation that one of the conditions 
upon which such authority was granted would be the exemption 
of coastwise ships, because that very term is prohibited by the 
language of section 1 of article 3 of the treaty. Besides, any 
stockholder in the corporation would have the right to object 
to any part of the revenue of the canal being paid over in the 
form of a subsidy to coastwise ships, and in that way being 
taken from the treasury of the corporation itself. A German, 
French, English, or Japanese shipowner might have subscribed 
to the stock of the corporation provided for in article 2, and 
they might, with equal propriety, demand the right of exemp- 
tion for their ships on account of such stock ownership. No- 
body would agree that such a demand could be properly com- 
plied with; indeed, it would be absurd to think of it; and yet 
there would be as much justice in their claim to exemption as 
there is to the claim that the United States may, with propriety, 
exempt coastwise ships from the payment of tolls. 

The opinion of notable authorities is to the effect that no 
exemption is provided for in the treaty. 

Prof. John Bassett Moore, perhaps the highest authority on 
this subject, has said that— 


Equality of tolls has also been treated as a feature or perhaps 
rather as a condition of neutralization, Little need to be said on the 
subject since a discriminating policy, even if it did not lead to the 
building of another canal, would merely provoke retaliation in some 
form and prove in the end to be impracticable. 


Senator Davis, of Minnesota, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, recommending the ratification of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, said: 


That the United States songht no exclusive privilege or preferential 
right of any kind ia regard to the proposed communication, and their 
sincere wish, if it should be found practical, was to see it dedicated 
to the common use of al! nations on the most liberal terms and a foot- 
3 perfect equality for all. 

hat the United States would not if they could obtain any exclusive 
set or privilege in a great highway which naturally belongs to all 
mankind. 

That while they aim at no exclusive privilege for themselves, they 
could never consent to see so important a communication fall under 
the exclusive control of any other great commercial power. 

however, the British Government shall reject these overtures on 
our part, and shall refuse to cooperate with us in the generous and 
philanthropic scheme of rendering the interoceanic communication by 
the way of the port and river San Juan free to all nations upon the 
same terms, we shall deem ourselves justified in protecting our inter- 
est independently of aid and despite of her opposition or hostility. 
- It was an explicit and peremptory demand for an agreement that 
would give to Nicaragua the freedom of exit to the sea through the San 
Juan River for a ship canal that should be open to all nations on equal 
terms and protected by an agreement of perfect neutrality. 

In the origin of our claim to the right of way for our people and our 
produce, armies, mails, and other property through the canal, we offer 
to dedicate the cana: to the equal use of mankind. 

As to neutrality and the exclusive control of the canal and its 
dedication to universal use, the suggestions that were incorporated in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty came from the United States and were 
concurred in by Great Britain. In no instance has the Government of 
the United States intimated an objection to this treaty on account of 
Aol features of neutrality, its equal and impartial use by all other 
nations. 

No American statesman, speaking with official authority or responsi- 
bility, has ever intimated that the United States would attempt te 
control this canal for the exclusive benefit of our Government or people, 
They have all, with one accord, declared that the canal was to be 
neutral ground in time of war and always open on terms of impartial 
equity to the ships and commerce of the world. 

Special treaties for the neutrality, impartiality, freedom, and innocent 
use of the two canals that are to be the eastern and western 8 
of commerce between the two great oceans are not in keeping with the 
1 and universality of the blessings they must confer upon man- 
kind. The subject rather belongs to the domain of International law. 

The leading powers of Europe recognized the importance of this 


subject in respect of the Suez Canal, and ordained a public interna- 
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tional act for its neutralization that is an bonor to the civilization of 


It is the beneficent work of all Europe and not of Great 
Britain alone. Whenever a canal is built in the Isthmus of Darien, it 
will be ultimately made subject to the same law of freedom and 
neutrality as governs the Suez Canal, as a part of the laws of nations, 
and no single power will be able to resist its control, 

The European powers gave to this subject the 8 consideration, 
and reached conclusions that are not open to criticism as being unjust 
to any nation in the world, Turkey and Pernt, the imperial and the 
local sovereigns of the canal, and Great Britain, a 8 
holder in the Maritime Canal Co., had special interests in rules 
for regulating the use of the canal, and they united in the convention 
which deprived them of exceptional 1 in its navigation, in 
peace and in war, for the sake of 15 ee to all maritime nations and 
the peace and prosperity of the world. 

No nation disapproves of this great act, or has had grounds of com- 
piane against it.. No American will ever be found to complain of it. 
t is right in its moral features, in its impartiality, and, above all 
in its tendency to decrease the resort to war for the settlement of 
international ornen; and will have the cordial approval of the 

e 


American people. 

The United States can not take an attitude of opposition to the 
principles of the great act of October 22, 1888, without discrediting 
the official declarations of our Government for 50 years on the neu- 
trality of an isthmian canal and its equal use by all nations, without 
discrimination, 

To set up the selfish motive. of gs by establishing a monopoly of 
a highway that must derive its income from the patronage of all 
maritime countries, wouid be unworthy of the United States if we 
owned the country through which the canal is to be bullt. 

But the location of the canal belongs to other governments, from 
whem we must obtain any right to construct a canal on their terri- 
tory, and it is rot unreasonable, if the question was new and was 
not involved in a subsisting treaty with Great Britain, that she should 
ee the right of even Nicaragua and Costa Rica to grant to our 

ips of commerce and of war extraordinary privileges of transit 
through the canal. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that Nicaragua and Costa Rica would 
grant to the United States the exclusive control of a canal through 
those States on terms less generous. to the other maritime nations 
than those prescribed in the great act of October 22, 1888; or if we 
could compel them to give us such advantages over other nations it 
would not be ¢reditable to our country to accept them, 

That our Government or our people will furnish the money to build 

e presents the single question whether it is profitable to do so. 
If the canal, as property, is worth more its cost, we are not called 
on to divide the profits with other nations. If it is worth less, and 
we are compelled by national necessities to bulld the canal, we have no 
right to call on other nations to make up the loss to us. any view, 
it is a venture that we will enter upon if it is to our Interest, and if it 
is otherwise we will withdraw from its farther consideration. 

In this convention we stipulate against the blockade of the canal 
by any nation. 

In conditions that may not be entirely remote we would find this 

ovision, in letting our ships through the canal free from capture 

y our enemy, of great security to our coastwise trade, 

The language of the preamble of the treaty is in terms as 
follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., being 
desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient, and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out 
of the convention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, without impairi 
the “general principle’ of neutralization established in article 8 o 
that convention, have for that purpose appointed, etc. 

Moore’s Digest on International Law, volume 5, page 249, 
says: 

It is a general principle of construction with respect to treaties that 
they shall be Mberally construed, so as to carry out the apparent in- 
tentions of the parties to secure equality and reciprocity between 
them. As they are contracts between independent nations in their con- 
struction, words are to be taken in their ordinary meaning as understood 
in the public law of nations, and not in any artificial or special sense 
impressed upon them by local law, unless such restricted sense is 
clearly intended. And it has been held by this court that where a 
treaty admits of two constructions, one restrictive of rights that may be 
claimed under it and the other favorable to them, the latter is to be 
preferred, 

Article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Nor will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any 
intimacy or use any influence, etc., for the purpose of acquiring or 
holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, 
any rights or advantages in regard to commerce and navigation 
through the said canal which shall not be offered on the same terms. to 
the other. 

Article 5, in substance: 


The contracting parties further engage that they will guarantee the 
neutrality thereof, which protection may be withdrawn if unfair dis- 
eriminations are made in favor of the commerce of the one over the 
commerce of the other. 


Article 6, in part: 

The contracting parties engage to invite every State, etc., to enter 
into stipulations concerning the co eting and maintaining the said 
canal—for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all—and of pto- 
tecting the same. 

President Roosevelt in his message of December 4, 1901, trans- 
mitting to the Senate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was 
ratified and is now in effect, described it as “a convention 
without impairing the general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished, and so forth, in article 8 of that convention.” Further, 
on the 22d of February, 1902, in the proclamation making such 
treaty effective, President Roosevelt, in the preamble to it, 
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again sets forth the existence of the “general principle” of 
neutralization, which was to be maintained by such treaty, and 
in the final statement of the proclamation is found this clause: 

To the end that the same and every article and clause thereof may be 
observed and fulfilled with 
8 those W. good faith by the United States and the 

Secretary of State John Hay began his negotiations for the 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in a letter dated 
December 7, 1898, to the Hon. Henry White, chargé at London, 
and Mr, White replied December 22, 1898. Considerable corre- 
spondence followed, from a reading of which it appears that the 
condition upon which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty could be modi- 
fied must be that all vessels of all nations must receive in the 
canal the same treatment as American vessels, 

This Government readily agreed to such conditions, and 
nobody at the time objected to it, and so the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was prepared, under the direction of President McKin- 
ley, by John Hay, then Secretary of State. 

During all the negotiations for the modification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and an agreement on the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty there appears to have been no thought of exemptions 
to coastwise ships, 

During the proceedings in the Senate for the ratification of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, December 13, 1900, Senator Bard 
moved to strike out article 3 and substitute the following: 

The United States reserves the right in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal to discriminate i 
in favor of vessels of its own citisehs ee 8 „ 

This amendment was defeated by a vote of yeas 27, nays 43, 
so that even as far back as 1900 it is evident that the Senate in 
considering the treaty clearly intended not to exempt coast- 
wise ships. 

While the Senate was considering the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty in December, 1901, a confidential memo- 
randum was sert to that body by Secretary of State John Hay, 
the substance of which is as follows: 

(1) With this is submitted the new treaty, which decla $ 
equality of canal for the use of ail ‘ations “on grows or 2 8 

(2) The United States alone adopts the rules as a basis for neu- 
tralization; and adopts and preser the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall be regulated, and assumes the entire responsibility 
and burden of enforcing its absolute neutrality without the assistance 
a) At. wan BODIN PA ‘thet: ear nek ween the: cant 
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between the United States with, any other 1 B ibe 
ordinary effect when not specifically otherwise provided; and remit 
both parties to their original and natural right of self-defense, and 
give the United States the clear right to close the canal against the 
other belligerent, and to protect and defend it by whatever means 
might be necessary. 

4) The whole theory of the treaty is that it is to be exclusivel 
— Property or nee =e RON a is we be bsp cobtrolled, 

er 
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so that it should come within the rules of A a d 
Respected at all times by all nations, 

6) The general 8 of neutrality was reaffirmed, preserved, 
and secured against any e 7 of sovereignty of Panama. 

(7) The President takes the position that the United States bullt 
the canal at its sole cost for the equal benefit of all nations. 

(8) The general 2 of neutralization and equality has always 
been insisted upon the United States, and it has recognized in this 
way the justice of the uest of Great Britain on condition that she 
surrendered important national and material interests in the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. So that this general principle and 
its 1 o the sovereignty of Panama should be misintained, 

(9) These rules (based on neutralization and equality) are adopted 
in the treaty with Great Britain as a consideration for getting rid of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

(10) Upon the consideration and at the same time to put all powers 
on the same footing, by complying with the rules of neutrality, this 
section 1, article 3, was framed and adopted, 

There should be no doubt in the face of Secretary Hay's very 
complete statement of the responsibilities involved that the Sen- 
ate thoroughly understood the obligations of the United States 
and that these obligations included equal treatment to ships of 
all nations. It will be observed that no mention is made in 
Mr. Hay’s memorandum of exemption to coastwise ships. 

We have promised the world that the canal will be con- 
structed, maintained, and operated for the benefit of the world’s 
commerce, and that no unfair advantage will be taken of any- 
body. We have treaty obligations under which all nations, all 
commerce, all people, and all ports are to be treated without 
discrimination. Are we to forget these obligations and for the 
sake of the benefit that may accrue to the small industry and a 
single section of our country break our pledges, violate our 
contract, and discriminate against the world for one of our own 
interests? 

Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colombia, Mexico, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras all haye-coastwise trade between the two oceans, amount- 
ing to $700,000,000 a year with the United States. We may rea- 
sonably hope that by the construction of the canal this trade 
will be largely increased, but we must not jeopardize it by vio- 
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lating our promises to these nations. We must not discriminate 
against them, nor against their citizens, nor their commerce. 
We must be honorable with them, deserve their confidence, not 
invite their condemnation. They are in direct competition with 
us; they have a right to expect that this competition will be 
fair, and we must do our part to make it so. We must not 
yield to the clamor of selfish interests nor break our pledges to 
the world that these selfish interests may be given advantages 
which we haye promised not to give. Our duty to our own 
people and to the world is to give evidence of our disinterested 
fairness. We must show that we are always ready to live up 
to our contracts if we hope to maintain the respect and con- 
fidence and good will of mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, in one of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates Mr. Lincoln was delayed in his arrival at the place 
where the debate was to be held. Mr. Douglas, one of the great 
orators of the country, was making a powerful address to a 
large audience. Mr. Lincoln took his seat on the platform, 
awaiting the conclusion of Mr. Douglas’s speech. After the ap- 
plause, which lasted for 10 or 15 minutes, the people looked 
expectantly at Mr. Lincoln. He did not rise. He sat and 
watched the audience. The interest became intense, but still he 
did not rise. Many minutes passed and Lincoln’s friends quietly 
whispered to him, “Are you intending to speak?” After some 
minutes he rose slowly to his feet, clad in a long, flowing duster. 
He slipped his left arm out of the sleeve, then the right arm out 
of the sleeve, the duster from his shoulders, held it up in front 
of him, shook the folds out of it, folded it together into a small 
package, and turning to a young man sitting next to him on the 
platform, said, “ Young man, hold my garment while I stone 
Stephen.” Believing Douglas's political principles and proposi- 
tions to be wrong at that time, he vigorously assailed them. 
Likewise believing the proposition before this House to be 
wrong, I intend to speak against it. 

On two former occasions conditions similar to this have been 
presented to the United States—one in the administration of 
Lineoln. No crisis that ever came upon this country equalled 
the one through which he successfully guided the affairs of 
state. The same country that makes a demand on us to-day 
made a demand on him that the union of the States was im- 
practical; that Americans should abandon the attempt to 
reunite the States and listen to what was said to them from 
across the water. Disturbance of trade and other reasons were 
advanced. No one who was not in the secret councils of our 
Government or of the English Government will know the 
tremendous strain and stress that Lincoln worked under at that 
time, but he had only one answer, which was the answer he 
made to the people in the Cooper Union speech, and the answer 
he made all along the line— Our Federal Union, it must be 
preserved.” And standing to that proposition, in spite of pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him by the English Government, and 
in spite of tremendous difficulties at home, he safely conducted 
our Nation through the war and brought us out with the pro- 
found respect of the English Government. We never lose in 
national prestige, we never lose in national strength, when our 
Government stands staunchly for a right reserved to the Amer- 
ican people, but we do lose in national self-respect and in 
prestige abroad if having a proposition in our favor, if having 
rights reserved to ourselves, we let another nation dictate what 
our course shall be. 

I have another instance in mind. The last preceding Demo- 
cratic President was a man who commands my profound esteem. 
I differed with him in many of his policies, but of his American 
strength of character or his American insistence on the rights 
and policies of our country there can be nothing said but words 
of highest praise, The same country that says to us to-day, 
This is what the Hay-Pauncefote treaty means and you must 
accept our interpretation of it, said to the administration of 
Mr. Cleveland, “ We claim certain rights in Venezuela and we 
propose to press those rights; we know the policy you call the 
Monroe doctrine, but we do not intend to defer to your conten- 
tion.” Yet Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Olney, then Secretary of 
State, steadfastly upheld the contentions of this country so 
successfully that the English were compelled to withdraw their 
claims. We gained in national prestige, and the nations of the 
earth paid us increased respect because of this sturdy adher- 
ence to the principles that we have adopted for the government 
of our own affairs. 

Purely American questions these were. We have to-day an- 
other purely American question, with the same power making a 
demand upon us that closely touches our self-respect, and the 
question is, Shall we yield to that insistent demand? We may 
alter or modify our laws in the pursuit of justice or for more per- 
fect expression of the public will or to promote our welfare, but 
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at the demand of another country, never. However, I am saying 
no unkind words of the English Government at this time. It 
has probably regarded it as its duty to take advantage of word- 
ing in the treaty—susceptible, it may be, of a forced con- 
struction—that will gain for them a most material advantage. 
They see opening through the canal a gateway to a very 
largely increased commerce. Their carrying trade brings into 
the treasuries of thei- people hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. If they can increase their carrying trade and pre- 
vent the development of carrying trade of this country, so 
much the more will the revenues of their citizens be increased. 
But I say to you, my friends on the floor of this House, that 
we are not legislating here for the advantage of the British sub- 
jects. I wish them well and hope they shall prosper; but now 
is the hour and now is the day when the American people 
look out for the first time with hopeful vision on a wide 
expansion of our commerce through the construction of the 
canal, built with our own treasure and devised by our own 
brains. It is time we should stand firmly, insisting upon our 
rights, and governing our own canal in the manner we deem 
best for the public good, maintain our national honor and 
prestige as it was maintained in times past, and open up an un- 
precedented era of prosperity to our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed at Washington November 18, 1901, ratifications 
exchanged February 21, 1902, concerning the Panama Canal 
and known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, contains in article 3 
six rules. The preamble of article 3 states “ The United States 
adopts the following rules.” I shall quote only rule 1, as it 
contains the provisions relative to tolls now in dispute: 


1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
the citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 


HAS THE UNITED STATES DISCRIMINATED AGAINST ANY NATION? 


To do this the United States would need to admit for passage 
through the canal vessels engaged in the same kind of trade, 
coastwise or foreign, on different terms as to rates of tolls, 
supposing for the moment that term “all nations” includes the 
United States. Has this been proposed? On this matter of 
discrimination two questions have been raised: 

First. The Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, provides in 
section 5; 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

No foreign vessels can engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States. Since only vessels flying the American flag can 
carry on this trade, no foreign vessel can claim to be dis- 
criminated against eyen if American ships are not charged tolls 
for using the canal, for since it is a trade in which foreign 
vessels can not participate, no basis exists upon which to charge 
discrimination. 

Second. The same act says, “No vessel permitted to en- 
gage in the coastwise or foreign trade of thé United States shall 
be permitted to enter or pass through said canal, if such ship 
is owned, chartered, operated, or controlled by any person or 
company which is doing business in violation of the provi- 
sions” of the several acts against trusts and monopolies. This 
is what is known as the proyision against railroad-owned 
ships. It applies to our ships engaged in our coastwise trade, 
or to our vessels engaged in foreign trade, or to foreign vessels 
doing a carrying trade with us. It does not apply to foreign 
vessels doing business through the canal with foreign ports 
exclusively. No charge of discrimination can be based on this 
provision of the law, for where none are permitted to do cer- 
tain things none are discriminated against. 

THE REAL REASON FOR THE PROTEST. 


For many years our merchant marine has languished. It is 
our one American industry that has fallen behind in the gen- 
eral development. We buy and sell abroad enormous quantities 
of products. Foreign vessels have found it very profitable to 
carry these for us. With the constructing of the canal the 
American interest in the deep-sea carrying trade is 1eviving. 
Our coastwise vessels, finding such trade through the canal 
profitable, will probably be induced to enlarge into the deep- 
sea traffic. Fearing this, the foreign shippers have moved 
the English Government to protest and to give such a construc- 
tion to the treaty as will do the most harm to the American 
shipping and to suppress its development. In this it has been 
joined by transcontinental railroads, and it seems astonishing 
to me that American officials should have been misled into 
uniting with them. I am not charging corruption nor insinuat- 
ing anything against the integrity of the administration, but I 
insist a great mistake is being proposed and a needless and 
unjustifiable abandonment of the American case in the face 
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of foreign pressure. In his address before Congress on March 5, 
1914, the President said, “ We ought to reverse our action with- 
out raising the question whether we were right or wrong;” 
and also, “I shall not know how to deal with other matters of 
even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not 
grant it me in ungrudging measure.” “Right or wrong!” I 
regret that such words were ever said by an American Presi- 
dent to an American Congress. 

The Hon. Richard Olney, formerly Secretary of State under 
President Cleveland, said, on April 25, 1913: 

The facts being, then, that the United States has rightfully built 
the canal through territory of its own; that besides having become the 
-owner of the canal route, the treaty expressly accords to the United 
States all the rights incident to construction; and that, in undertakin, 
the canal as a United States enterprise, the United States did so wi 
the manifest purpose of exclu all foreign control beyond that 
resulting from the stipulation for equality of terms to all users of the 
canal—what is there in the language of the treaty to justif: 
that the United States has made a further submission to foreign can- 
trol by a stipulation which prevents it from allowing the use of the 
canal by its own vessels or those of its nationals on any terms it 
chooses to fix? The treaty is a contract by which the proprietor of a 
canal fixes the terms upon which it grants the use of the canal to its 


customers, 
It [the treaty] was needed for that pur only; it was not needed 
tates and its nationals—its 


to fix the terms upon which the United 

cestui que trust—should use the , because its use without tolls or 
22 States might choose is a necessary incident of 
of the 


otherwise as the United 
It can not reasonably be argued that, in fixin, 


its ownershi 

terms for the use 
of its canal by customers, the United States loo upon itself as one 
of the customers. 


Besides, so far as the international law on the subject can be 
regarded as settled, the rule is that While a natural thoroughfare, 
although wholly within the dominion of a Government, may be passed 
by commercial ships, of right, yet the nation which constructs an 
artificial channel may annex such conditions to its use as it pleases "— 
quoted from III John Bassett Moore's International Law Diget, 
page 268; The Avon, Eighteenth International Review Record, page 165. 

That is, the Panama Canal is not a public water, but a pri- 
vate waterway of the United States. It is worthy of note that 
in rule 1, quoted above, it is stated that the “ United States 
adopts the following rules.” Not the United States and Great 
Britain, or the United States and any other country, but the 
United States alone. We present them as the basis upon which 
the other nations of the world, “ observing these rules,” can use 
the canal. 

Hon. John Hay, formerly Secretary of State, and one of the 
signers of the treaty, said: 

The vessels of any nation which shall refuse or fail to observe the 
rules adopted and prescribed may be deprived of the use of the canal. 

The rules referred to are those we adopt and lay down to the 
world as the regulations governing the use of the canal. We 
will exclude them if they do not observe the rules. That the 
use of the canal is dependent upon the observance of the rules 
we prescribe is plainly set forth in the treaty. It is evident 
that we would make no such agreement with a foreign power 
as to our own vessels over which we haye authority and can 
punish them directly for offenses; but the regulations are for 
other nations only, over whose vessels we do not have authority 
and can punish in an indirect manner by denying them the use 
of the canal. 

The question really at issue is not whether the United States 
ean permit any of its own yessels to pass through the canal free 
of tolls, but whether the United States, after haying exempted 
some of its own vessels, can exact tolls from English vessels 
during the time that England observes these rules. 

Tt can not be held, in my opinion, from any legitimate con- 
struction of the words of the treaty, or from the diplomatic 
history of the construction of the canal, that the words “all 
nations” were intended to include the United States, 

Mr. Olney says: 

The principle is well settled that a State conveys away its rights 
of sovereignty or property only in terms which are clear and express 
and are not susceptible of any other reasonable construction. If the 
terms are vague and of doubtful pars the 5 Is against the 
— intention to part with or abridge its jurisdictional or property 
i ts purposes and views are completely defeated if the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is to be construed according to the British contention and the 
United States has lost the ordinary and normal right of a canal owner 
to be exempt from the tolls and charges it makes to customers, 

When five out of the six rules stated in the treaty are con- 
eeded not to apply to the United States, what ground is there 
for the argument that the United States is included in the terms 
of the first rule and not in those of the other five, when nothing 
in the treaty so indicates? Great Britain has admitted that all 
the rules except rule 1 do not apply to the United States, and 
it seems preposterous to say that in some instances the United 
States shall be included and in others excluded, when it suits 
the interests of another nation to make such an interpretation. 
If the treaty does not apply to our vessels of war, it does not 
apply to our commercial vessels, for both have exactly the same 
status in the treaty and are referred to in exactly the same lan- 
guage in rule 1. 


The rules do not apply to the United States, but are a decla- 
ration of the policy adopted by us to so regulate the use and to 
manage the canal under the authority reserved in article 2 
of the treaty as to afford the free and open use of the canal 
to the vessels of all other nations, “observing these rules,” on 
terms of equality as between them, and that the “conditions 
and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable.” 

I can not conceive of a more generous policy than the one we 
have adopted. After building a canal on our own territory, at 
a public expense of $400,000,000, we intend to deal with equal 
justice with all nations, and to charge all alike a just and fair 
rate of tolls, including in this our own vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty is both a political and a commer- 
cial treaty. Great Britain does not complain that her publie po- 
litical rights have been abridged or impaired or that any of the 
attributes of her sovereignty are infringed. Her claim is that, 
under those provisions of the Panama Canal act which exempt 
our coastwise yessels from the payment of tolls, and forbid any 
vessel engaged in the shipping of the United States to be acting 
in violation of our statutes against trusts and monopolies—her 
claim is that her vessels are discriminated against. None of 
her vessels can engage in the coastwise trade. And, as all ves- 
sels violating the antitrust and antimonopoly laws are excluded 
from the canal, her vessels are not discriminated against on 
that ground. What basis is there for her claim, even if we 
should admit what is not true—that the United States is in- 
cluded in the term “all nations” in rule 1? All the more, then, 
if we agree that the United States is not included in the term 
“all nations” in rule 1—which is the correct interpretation— 
is her claim without foundation. 

In a treaty affecting the political rights of a nation an irrep- 
arable injury may be committed; its sovereignty, which in- 
volves its honor, standing, and credit among the nations of the 
earth, may be affronted, and if the affront be not redressed such 
nation will lose in prestige. But in this dispute no such ques- 
tion is involved so far as England is concerned. Speculative 
damages to her shipping interests are alone involved. No dam- 
age has yet occurred, because the canal is not yet open. If, 
when the canal is opened, such damages were suffered and she 
could prove their amount in some sum, and could further prove 
that such damages were suffered in violation of a treaty right, 
there would be a basis for her claim, and it would be a proper 
subject for arbitration at The Hague or elsewhere. But she 
has suffered no affront and her shipping no damage. Is this 
matter pressed upon us at this time because of the inopportune 
happening in Mexico or elsewhere of diplomatic complications 
which the administration has found it difficult to deal with, in 
the hope that our Government will make a valuable concession 
and step down from our rightful place over the control of the 
canal in order to avoid further international embarrassment? 
Has the measure of this administration been taken to the 
effect that an unfounded demand, made after the lapse of years, 
sugar-coated with much talk of peace and national honor, will 
be submitted to? I sincerely hope not. The national honor is 
not involyed in not conceding anything to anyone at this time, 
but will be imperiled if the inherent rights of the American peo- 
ple are granted away because some other nation demands them 
of our Government. [Applause.] 

The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of 
Esau. 2 


A nation foremost in importance in the world's affairs can 
not afford to yield to such pressure and concede now the 
rights we reserve to ourselves under the treaty. The essence 
of our prestige consists in resistance to such attempts to force 
our hand. As a Nation we should deal justly, observe our 
treaties, and keep our obligations. But there is just as much 
national honor involved in insisting upon our own just rights 
as in conceding their rights to others; and it seems to me that 
the American Government must always be bound to protect the 
welfare of the people of the United States and of its future 
generations from the standpoint of their rights and interests 
in perpetuity. Will not a surrender at this time of any right 
we haye under the treaty convey it away forever? 

I had intended to comment upon the economic questions 
involved in this dispute. The repeal of the free tolls to our 
coastwise ships will work disaster to the Pacific coast. That 
it will so do, I think no one disputes. Are not the interests and 
welfare of that great section of our country of as sacred con- 
cern at this time as the interest of any foreign nation? We 
haye long borne the burden of costly transportation, and now, 
when relief is in sight, I am unwilling to surrender our agreed 
and just rights. 

I had intended also to extend the quotations from American 
authorities and to include some from high English authorities 
who maintain the soundness and justice of the rights of our 
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country as outlined in these remarks, but the time at my dis- 
posal will not permit. 

The canal is a part of the coastal waters of the United States, 
a part of our coast line for all political and territorial pur- 

We acquired its site by purchase; we provided the 
funds and brains for its conception and construction; we are 
responsible for its maintenance and operation. We might charge 
our coastwise vessels tolls, as a matter of domestic policy, but 
we do not have to do this at the instance of any other nation. 
If we charge them tolls, it will be a reversal of our whole 
national policy. 

The treaty of December 22, 1815, between the United States 
and England provides: 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in a of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payer? in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States; nor in ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe on vessels of the Uni States 
than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

The language appears to clearly and explicitly say that Great 
Britain must admit to her ports our ships on equal terms with 
her own, including those engaged in her coastwise trade; yet 
the port charges at Bristol, England, is 56 cents per ton on 
American vessels, while English coastwise vessels pay only 20 
cents per ton as port charges; at Liverpool the American ships 
pay 33 cents per ton and the English coastwise ships pay only 9 
cents per ton, In the case of the port charges at Bristol an 
American vessel of 5,000 tons burden would pay $1,800 more for 
each cargo than an English ship would, and in the port of Liver- 
pool $1,200 more. It sill not be necessary to multiply instances 
of such differences in favor of coastwise ships, both here and in 
England, and against which no complaint has ever been made in 
nearly 100 years. Itenever was understood that the coastwise 
trade of a nation was included in the provisions of treaties. 
Such trade is purely the domestic concern of each country. 

Where certain words and phrases have been used in treaties 
and have acquired by practice a definite meaning, such or similar 
words or phrases occurring in a subsequent treaty are under- 
stood to be used in the sense they have acquired under the 
former treaty. If there is a different practice intended, it is 
incumbent upon the nation desiring the change either to so de- 
fine the meaning to be given to the words in the new treaty as 
to change the practice, or to use wholly dissimilar words and 
phrases whose purport effects a change in the practice. 

This very question was before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Olsen against Smith, One hundred 
and ninety-fifth United States, page 332, which was decided on 
November 28, 1904. 

The syllabus statement of the law in interpreting the follow- 
ing language of the treaty of 1815 that— 


No higher or other duties or = shall be imposed in any ports of 
the United States on British vessels than those payable in the same 
ports by vessels of the United States— 


Is— 

A State pilotage law subjecting all vessels, domestic and fore en- 
gaged in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, but which exempts pur- 
suant to law coastwise steam vessels of the United States, Is not In con- 
flict with provisions in the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain to the effect that British vessels shall not be subject to any 
higher or other charges than vessels of the United States. 

The decision was rendered by Justice White, now the Chief 
Justice, in this plain and explicit language: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotáge, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise V s created by the State law, concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and, therefore, any such exemptions do not eperate to 

roduce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign 
de and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 

The language of the treaty of 1815 is more definite and em- 
phatie than the following language of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 

It thus clearly appears from the practice of the two nations 
under the treaty of 1815, and from the decision of our Supreme 
Court, that the coastwise trade of each nation was a matter 
for each nation to regulate as it chose, and was not included 
within the scope or operations of treaties made for the regula- 
tion of charges or tolls on commerce. 

The English publication Law Magazine and Review for No- 
yember, 1912, says: 

If England for a moment believed that the words British vessels” or 
“vessels of the United States” as used in the treaty of 1815 included 
ov was ever intended to imclude coasting vessels, she would not have 
established and enforced differential rates at her various ports in favor 
of coasting vessels, for that would then be a flagrant violation of the 
rights secured to vessels of the United States under the treaty. Not 

but such an in tation on the part of land would 
vessels of the United 


y this, 
afford the United States to justly demand 


States pay the same dues and 8 at British ports as are exacted 


from British vessels the coastwise trade, instead of those 
largely increased and heavier dues and charges that American vessels 


ve to pay. ` 

But, i 
11 eee * W are 8 e 
ama Canal act, is not In a position to now insist on an interpretation 
of the lity clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty different from that 
in acco: ce with the establis interpretation she herself has put 
upon the treaty of 1815 and of like clauses in other treaties. 

When rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, quoted 
above, was being prepared the treaty of 1815 had been in force 
for 86 years. If England had at that time intended that our 
coastwise shipping should be included in the provisions of rule 
1, she should have demanded in express terms the abrogation 
of existing practice under the treaty of 1815, and an express 
reference to our coastwise trade in the treaty, and that such 
trade should pay the same tolls as other trade. But not having 
had our coastwise yessels definitely included in the terms of 
the treaty and the practice of 86 years expressly abrogated, she 
is now estopped from demanding a construction of the treaty 
that will so do. In the rules we propose a just and generous 
use of the canal to all nations on terms of equality among 
them; but under the treaty what we shall charge our own yes- 
sels is our own affair, and this is especially true of our coastwise 


I make these remarks from a profound conviction of the 
rightfulness of the American case and that our justification is 
complete, I would not be understood as haying any purpose 
of fomenting discord or stirring up resentment. There is more 
in the present crisis than meets the eye. Great Britain has 
always been a stalwart protector of the commercial interests 
of her people, as well as of her national prestige and honor. 
I am appealing to you, my fellow Representatives, that we, in 
storm as well as sunshine, likewise bravely stand by the inter- 
~~ and welfare of our people and our country’s prestige and 

Onor. 

I maryel that any administration, no matter how hard pressed, 
in view of our illustrious history and the patriotic defense we 
have always made of the rights of all the western world, as 
well as our own, would commend that we now diminish our 
prestige and yield, right or wrong. Why should we yield if 
right, as I fully believe we are? I appeal to you to come to the 
aid of country and, regardless of party, save the administra- 
tion from making an irreparable mistake. We have undertaken 
to build an American canal at Panama under American control. 
It is nearly ready for operation. Let this glorious achievement 
be the occasion for a courageous insistence on the rights of our 
country. 

No one has suffered any injury so far, nor will within the im- 
mediate future. So vital a question should come to us on its 
merits and not be associated with inferred diplomatic difficul- 
ties arising out of totally different questions. We are asked 
to act practically in the dark, so far as reasons for reversing 
our national policy are concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people of the United States, as 
well as we who are their representatives, should know what 
great disaster, if any; threatens our country that would justify, 


us in surrendering any of our rights—“ right or wrong.” Pos- . 


sibly the entanglements our distinguished President hints at 
would lose some of their seeming seriousness if laid open to the 
light of day. Our people have a great and brave heart. In 
times past they have freely given their money and their lives 
when it was left to them to defend the national prestige and 
the honor of the flag. I do not suppose a conflict to be impend- 
ing; yet all information as to the matters of “ greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence” is locked in the breasts of a few. 
What lies behind the curtain at which they are so alarmed? 
No sufficient reasons for the repeal have been advanced, and 
every consideration of sound public policy and national sélf- 
respect demand that we maintain our just rights, and, free 
from any attempted direction by any foreign power, legislate 
for our national interests as we may think will best promote 
the public good. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman from California haye 
further speakers? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Curry]. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that 
President Woodrow Wilson was elected by the suffrage of a 
plurality of the voters, no man was ever inaugurated President 
of the United States wko was held in higher personal esteem 
than he. Regardless of party affiliation he possessed the good 
will of the people and they honestly desired that his adminis- 
tration should be a successful one. He was for many months 
subjected to less criticism by the newspapers and his political 
opponents than had any President who had preceded him at 
the commencement of their terms, with the possible exception of 
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President Monroe. Members of Congress refrained from criti- 
cising his foreign and domestic policies, even though they 
may have been opposed to his foreign policy as unforceful and 
endangering our influential position in international affairs, 
particularly as they affect our own interests on the American 
continents, and opposed to his domestic policy as being econom- 
ically fundamentally unsound, Everyone wanted as little fric- 
tion as possible, as the people were adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions caused by the sudden and violent changes in 
business readjustments and employments of the people caused 
by his economic domestic policies, and we, not of his party, 
hoped against hope that his lack of a definite foreign policy 
would not result in entangling and detrimental foreign alli- 
ances and complications before he could either develop one of 
his own or would accept the diplomatic policy developed by his 
predecessor :, and under which this Government had during recent 
years occupied a position of international power and influence, 
maintained the honor, and protected the welfare of the Nation. 
I realize with sincere regret that our hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. i 

The most humiliatiug duty of my life was listening to the 
President of the United States ignore his publicly uttered pre- 
election opinion, repudiate a fundamental plank in the platform 
of his party, on which he was elected and to which he unquali- 
fiedly subscribed, and instruct Congress to stultify itself and 
repeal the section of the law granting free tolls to American 
coastwise shipping using the Panama Canal, thus definitely ac- 
knowledging to the world that this country has surrendered the 
moral and, under international law, long and firmly established 
legal right of every nation to exercise absolute sovereignty over 
its constwise shipping commerce. The President delivered his 
instructions in a few didactic sentences, but his message con- 
tained no explanation of his change of mind on this most im- 
portant subject and gave Congress no facts to sustain his posi- 
tion and no reason other than his personal command to reverse 
itself. 

In all of the President's writings, including his messages to 
Congress, he used terse and classical English, which proves that 
he knows the meaning and value of the words of our language. 

There has been no change in the English language recently. 
The words and the sentences in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty mean 
exactly the same to-day as they did when Congress, after ma- 
ture deliberation, included the provision in the act and when 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson as a candidate for President of the 
United States was positive that within the meaning of that 
treaty Congress had the right without violating treaty obliga- 
tions to exempt our coastwise ships from paying canal tolls. I 
wonder what influence has caused this change to come over 
the spirit of his dreams since his election to the Presidency. 
It may be that the shortage of railroad freight due to the 
paralysis of trade caused by the economic policies of the admin- 
istration has appealed to him and that, in addition to permitting 
the railroads to increase their freight rates to make up for the 
shortage, he intends to minimize water competition with the 
transcontinental railroads. Or it may be accounted for as a 
state of mind due to his unique and peculiar temperament and 
to his scholastic training and habits of thought. Comparing 
his present-day papers and utterances with his past writings 
and speeches demonstrates that the President has frequently 
changed his mind on many fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. Or the change may be attributable to the insidious, 
subtle. malignant influence and pressure of British diplomacy. 

While the President was delivering his message to Congress 
the Secretary of State sat in the diplomatic gallery of the 
House, smiling, nodding approval, and applauding, evidently for 
the moment forgetting that the Democratic platform adopted at 
Baltimore contained the words: “We favor exemption from 
tolls of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing 
through the canal,” and that every sentence in the Baltimore 
platform was written or approved by him; that not a word or 
punctuation mark was inserted in that platform without being 
first submitted to and indorsed by him. The presidential nomi- 
nee was undoubtedly correct when he said, “That platform was 
not molasses to catch flies.” Certainly it was not. But if not, 
what was it, in the present opinion of the President, so far as 
this particular plank is concerned? 

If Congress concedes to the President on the free-tolls propo- 
sition it may not be long before some foreign country may ob- 
ject to our fortifying the canal, contending that under the 
treaty we are only permitted to police it, and when that point 
is conceded by a complacent President and a subseryient Con- 
gress, some other nation may object to the ships of our Navy 
using the canal toll free, and another nation may raise the 
point that the neutralization of the canal means that it can 
only be used as a neutral port by our Navy in the event that 
our country should become engaged in a foreign war. 


The adoption of the toll amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will result in 
the ships of our Navy being compelled to pay tolls. The action 
of the committee was taken without any formal protest having 
been made—so far as the House possesses knowledge on the 
subject—against our ships of war passing through the canal 
toll free. 

The Panama Canal Zone was made habitable and healthy by 
American scientists. The canal was planned and its construc- 
tion supervised by American engineers, and the expert work on 
it was done by American mechanics. It was built on American 
soil by the American Government with American money pri- 
marily for the benefit of the American people, but it was also, 
by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with Great Britain, neutralized 
for the shipping of the nations of the world on terms of equality 
so far as use and tolls are concerned. No nation questions the 
fact that the United States possesses the plenary governmental 
power of sovereignty in the Canal Zone, or that it owns the 
canal and has the authority and right to fix and collect just and 
equitable tolls on shipping going through the canal. We have 
recognized our treaty obligations by placing American ships 
engaged in the general carrying trade of the world’s commerce 
on the same footing as foreign ships, only exempting our ships 
in the coastwise trade, they not coming into competition with 
foreign ships. The Canal Zone is as much a part of the United 
States as is Alaska or the District of Columbia. It is an inte- 
gral part of our coastwise shipping route. We have the in- 
herent right, which right was not abrogated by the treaty, to 
pass laws for the government and control of and to permit to 
pass through the canal free of toll our coastwise interstate 
shipping. By doing so we are not injurigg the shipping of any 
foreign country. 

Since 1817 no ship flying a foreign flag has been permitted to 
engage in our domestic coastwise shipping commerce. With the 
exception of our Navy and our ships engaged in our coastwise 
trade, all foreign and American ships will be charged the same 
rate of tolls. Exempting our coastwise vessels from tolis will 
not increase the tolls on foreign ships. Collecting tolls on our 
coastwise ships would not decrease the tolls to be collected on 
foreign ships. 


If the exemption from tolls of our coastwise ships is in con- 
flict with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that section of the law is 
null and yoid and of no effect. Why not have the Supreme 
Court pass on the question? Is it because the question has been 
practically passed on and decided in the case of Olsen v. Smith 
(195 U. S., 332)? 

The opinion in this case was written by Mr. Justice White, 
now Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, and 
declared that a British vessel engaged in foreign commerce was 
not entitled under the treaty of 1815 from the exemption from 
paying pilotage accorded by the law of the State of Texas to 
American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. The decision 
involved the judicial interpretation of the second article of that 
treaty, which is as follows: 


No higher or other duties or charges shall be ag in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
unirea States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels, 

This treaty was to be obligatory for 4 years from its ratification, 
but it was extended for 10 years by the convention of October 20, 1818, 
and indefinitely extended by the convention of August 6, 1827, so that 
it is a subsisting treaty to-day. 


‘ In P course of the judgment rendered by Mr. Justice White 
e said: 


Nor ts there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel coming from a foreign port the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States providing that no higher or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those payable in the same pors by vessels of the United 
States. Neither the exemption cf coastwise steam vessels from pilotage 
resulting from the law of the United States nor any lawful exemption 
of coastwise vessels created by State laws concerns vessels in the for- 
eign trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to produce 
a discrimination against British vessels engaged in such trade. In 
substance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations 
apply without discrimination to all vessels in such foreign trade, 
whether domestic or foreign. (Olsen v. Smith, 195 U. S., 332.) 

Not only bas this interpretation of the treaty of 1815 been adopted 
and carried into practice by Great Britain for nearly a century, thus 
giving it the same validity as though a clause exempting coastwise trade 
had n therein inserted, but England's continued silence and acqui- 
esence and failure to object to a like interpretation by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case cited is in itself an implied 
ratification and adoption thereof and is equivalent in its consequences to 
an express declaration of appren 

If, therefore, the words “ British vessels” and “ vessels of the United 
States,” as used in the treaty of 1815, do not include vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade, as I feel has been sufficiently demonstrated, it is difi- 
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cult to understand how the words “ vessels. of commerce of all nations,” 
as used in the 5 treaty, does inelude them. 


England has always carried out the same policy as that of the 
Unt States with reference to her coastwise vessels, either by safo 
guarding her home trade diplomatically in express exemptions in treaties 
or by subjecting her coastwise vessels to other and different dues and 
charges from vessels engaged in the over-seas trade, thus practically 
discriminating in favor of her own domestic marine. 

In principle the two things are the same, the result being that the 
stranger coming from over the seas, in spite of all the pretense of unl- 
formity, mutuality, and equality of treatment, has to pay larger and 
heavier port dues than the British coastwise vessel, and this is the 
practice at British ports to-day, as it bas always been, even in spite of 
the most formal treaty stipulations to the contrary. hile to-day Eng- 
land's coastwise trade is open to ships of other nations, yet this was 
not always so, for at one time it was provided by law that no goods 
or passengers should be carried coastward from one port of the United 
Kingdom to another except in British ships, the same act defining what 
the coastwise trade was, and as late as in 1870 it was provi by 
act of Parliament that no goods or passengers shonld be carried by 
water from one pert of Canada to another except in British ships. The 
whole history of English diplomacy has been uniform with that of the 
United States and other commercial countries either in specifically ex- 
empting coastwise trade from its conventions and treaties or by doing so 
in establishing different and other duties and charges for her coastwise 
marine than those imposed at the same ports on vessels engaged in the 
over-seas trade. 

It appears that the United States has expressly excepted! its const. 
wise trade in 31 treaties with other commercial countries, while Great 
Britain, on her part. has also solemnly and diplomatically made the 
same rescryation in 31 treaties with foreign nations, so that no fewer 
than 47 commercial cowntries among the international federation of 
friendly powers of the world have by treaty pronounced themselves in 
favor of the inviolability of home or coastwise trade from foreign 
intrusion; and those countries that have not so formally expressed 
themselves have by their local Jaws or immemorial custom tenaciously 
declined to place their coasting vessels on an equality with or in the 
same category as foreign vessels. This right of a nation to dominate 
over its own domestic maritime trade has been of such constant and 
unquestioned recognition that it has become 3 a principle of 
the law of nations. The usage of nations is the best guide im the 
interpretation of treaties, and if one takes this as evidence of how the 
treaty-making powers of the world have aceepted and understood the 
terms “vessels of commerce of nations,” or “ vessels,” it becomes 
evident that they have never in a single instance been regarded as 
referring to or including any vessels but those engaged in the over- 
gons commerce and as not embracing the coasting trade. All nations 
have joined in establishing this principle and have insisted in per 
petuating it, many under express treaty stipulations, while those na- 
tions who have not thus formally recorded their approval of the doc- 
trine have nevertheless done so tacitly, and by themselves either by 
adopting laws to this effect or by applying other and different duties 
and charges to vessels engaged in foreign commerce than to those fol- 
lowing the coastwise trade. ö 

It may be argued that these treaty provisions specifically exempting 
coastwise vessels are evidence that Great Britain and the United States 
in omitting them in their treaties thereby recognized that the treaties 
between these countries included both foreign and coastwise vessels, 
but such an argument is without merit, because the fact exists to-day, 
as it has for generations, that England herself discriminates in favor of 
her own vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 


The foregoing comments on the Olsen v. Smith ease and its 
application to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the British protest 
against canal-toll exemption of American coastwise ships I have 
quoted from an able and carefully prepared article written by 
Mr. C. A. Ilereshoff-Bartlett, L. L. B., in which he maintains 
the legal and moral right of the United States to exempt its 
coastwise ships from paying the canal tolls. The article was 
published in the November, 1912, number of the London Law 
Magazine and Review. In the same number of that journal 
Mr. Edward S. Cox-Sinelair, in an exhaustive and learned arti- 
ele, also upholds the position of the United States. He concludes 
his article as follows: 


To sum up, it is reasonably arguable— 

(a) That the United States can support its action on the precise 
words of the material articles of the treaty; that its case Is strength- 
ened by reference to the preamble and context; aud that its case is 
difficult to challenge on grounds of general justice; 

(b) That there is no international obli ation to submit the construc- 
tion of its legislative act to any process of arbitration ; and 

(c) ‘That any aggrieved party has an appropriate, an impartial, and 
a competent tribunal in the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Both Mr. Herechoff-Bartlett and Mr. Cox-Sinclair are recog- 
nized not only in Great Britain but throughout the world as 
authorities on international law. 

I have heard it contended that should Congress refuse or fail 
to concede to the British protest and repeal the free-toll provi- 
sion we would be forced under the provisions of the treaty of 
April 4, 1908, to submit the question to The Hague for arbitra- 
tion, and would lose, as the representatives of all other nations 
are against us. I do not believe it to be true that all other 
nations side with England in her unjust protest. But, true or 
not, the question is not one that comes within the purview of 
the trenty as demanding its submission to The Hague, but is, on 
the contrary, one that is exempted by an express provision in 
the treaty from requiring such submission, That section of the 
treaty reads as follows: 

Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treatics existing between the two contracting partics 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall 
be referred to the permanent court of arbitration established at The 
Hague by the convention of the 29th of July, 1899, Sab Ai Alpe bi 
theless, that they do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or 


| the honor of the two centracting States, and do not concern the 


Interests of third parties. 

The protest is made by Great Britain and concerns the 
United States alone and no third or other nation. It is a 
question involving our treatment of our coastwise ships engaged 
in interstate domestic commerce in which foreign ships are not 
permitted to engage; it affects the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence, and the henor of the United States, and we are not 
therefore under either moral or treaty obligations to arbitrate it. 

Tt would seem that the right of the United States to exempt 
its coastwise shipping from the canal tolls is so plain that the 
President, to accomplish his undivulged purpose, found it neces- 
sary to instruct Congress to stultify itself and humiliate the 
Nation, but he did not deign to include in his remarkable mes- 
sage any reasons as to why such an undignified surrender of 
* 8 should be made. s 

, for one, will not sit quietly by and without. protest permit 
the United States to be made a British province by the ipse dixit 
of the President. 

Some foreign Governments subsidize thelr merchant marine. 
We do not subsidize ours. Russia reimburses its merchant ships 
for tolls paid for passing through the Suez Canal, and no pro- 
test by any Governmert has been made against that practice. 
Subsidized ships and ships that will be reimbursed by their 
government for tolls collected will use the Panama Canal with- 
out protest from this or any other nation. Spain has already 
passed such a law. And shall we permit a false meaning to be 
read into the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and crayenly surrender 
our right to legislate as we please for our own ships on our own 
coasts? The idea is preposterous. The submission of an 
American President and an American Congress to such a false 
interpretation by a foreign Government is almost unthinkable, 

Our Government should faithfully live up to and keep the 
letter and spirit of its treaty obligations, but it should not per- 
mit the meaning of one sentence in a treaty to be twisted to its 
detriment by any foreign Government, potentate, or power. 

The protest of Great Britain against the exemption froni tolls 
by the United States of her coastwise vessels is based on two 
principal grounds: First, that the exemption is inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that the canal 
shall be open to all nations on terms of entire equality, and 
secondly, that the exemption of American coastwise vevsels 
would inevitably tend to increase the charges on all other vest 
sels using the canal to the disadvantage of all other nations in 
comparison with the United States. 

Neither objection is well taken, and neither Great Britain nor 
the President has offered or attempted to offer any statistics, 
reasons; or arguments to sustain either. The first objection is 
7 5 on the sentence in the treaty which reads as follows: 

e canal shall be free an en t 
war of all nations observing pa — — R N 

I have, I believe, conclusively shown that this section does 
not apply to our coastwise ships; but if it is held to apply to 
our interstate-commerce ships, it also applies to our Navy, and 
not even British diplomacy has as yet contended that it applies 
to our ships of war. 

The second objection is nothing but an arbitrary ex parte 
assertion, without any attempt being made to support it with 
facts. It may be answered by the statement that the collection or 
the noncolleetion of tolls on our coastwise shipping will neither 
increase nor decrease the tolls that will be collected from other 
shipping, as the tolls have been fixed at $1.20 per net ton, not 
fo be increased to more than $1.25 per net ton, 

England's objection may be induced by her anxiety to protect 
her South American commercial interests from competition with 
this country, or it may be she believes that without the ad- 
vantage of toll exemption American goods manufactured in our 
Atlantic States wili not be able to compete with British goods fn 
our Pacific States market, and that incidentally the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries on the Pacific coast will be 
discouraged. But I think her real, though unexpressed, objec- 
tion is twofold: First, to help the Canadian railways and Cana- 
dian commerce; second, to discourage American capital and 
American enterprise from turning its attention fo the sea, fear- 
ing that the United States may again become a great maritime 
power and contest with her the supremacy of the ocean. 

We have exempted these tolls in the interest of low freight 
rates on our interstate waterway commerce and to keep inter- 
state railway freight rates down to a minimum. As a further 
effort in that direction we have denied free tolls to railroad- 
owned ships and have said to the transcontinental railroads, 
lands off the Panama Canal,” and it is the expressed inten- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to report a bill to the House placing the shipping of 
the United States engaged in the interstate carrying trade under 
the authority and jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, so far as passenger and freight rates are concerned. 
This will insure the benefit of free tolls going to the shippers 
and not to the ship and navigation companies. 

Neither Great Britain nor any other non-American Goyern- 


ment could own, dig, or operate the Panama Canal. The Mon- 
roe doctrine would estop them from doing so, and that doctrine 
was suggested by Mr. George Canning, the minister of foreign 
affairs of Great Britain, in 1823, to Mr. Richard Rush, the 
American minister to the British Court. The immediate pur- 
pose of its promulgation by President Monroe was to prohibit 
and prevent the consummation of the intention of the Holy 
Alliance to assist Spain to resubjugate and then to partition 
among themselves the revolted Spanish-American colonies. Eng- 
land's interest in maintaining the independence of the Latin- 
American Republics was not altruistic. She had then, as she 
has now, an extensive trade with those countries, and if they 
should be resubjugated by the mother country, it would be a 
severe blow to her commerce, so she diplomatically used the 
patriotism and love of liberty of the people of the United States 
to help her protect and maintain her South American trade. 

The so-called Monroe doctrine was delivered to Congress by 
President Monroe in his annual message December 2, 1823. 
The sum and substance of that doctrine is contained in one 
sentence, as follows: 

We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations existin: 
between these powers and the United States to declare that we shoul 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 9 225 to ony por 
of this cred pe as dangerous to our peace and safety. th the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere, but with the governments that have 
declared their independence and maintained it, whose independence we 
have on great consideration and ate principles acknowledged, we could 
not view any interpcsition for the purpose of oppressing them or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny by any cro tag power in 
any other light than as manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 

Which is the language of diplomacy for saying it would be 
considered a just cause for war. 

That message ended European conquest, acquisition of terri- 
tory, and colonization on the American Continents. 

President Polk, elucidating the doctrine, in his annual mes- 
sage of December 2, 1845, declared that while existing rights of 
all European nations should be respected, it was— 
distinctly announced to the world as our settled policy that no future 
European colony or dominion shall with our consent be planted or 
established on the North American Continent. 

The Monroe doctrine was invoked by President Cleveland in 
the Great Britain-Venezuela boundary question on December 17, 
1895. He said: 3 

If any European power, by an extension of its boundaries, takes pos- 
session of the territory of one of our neighboring republics Saatan the 
will and in derogation of its rights, it would be regarded as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. 

President Roosevelt in his message to Congress December 3, 
1901, said: 

The Monroe doctrine Is a declaration that there must be no terri- 
torial aggrandizement by any non-American power at the expense of 
any American power on American soil. It is in no wise intended as 
hostile to any nation in the Old World. This doctrine has nothing to 
do with the commercial relations of any American power save that it 
in truth allows tach of them to form such as it desires. We do not 
guarantee any State against punishment if it misconducts itself, pro- 
vided that punishment does not take the form of acquisition of territory 
by any non-American power, 

The Monroe doctrine is generally recognized by the nations 
as a principle of American policy. It has been accepted by Great 
Britain from the date of its promulgation; it was observed by 
Germany in her trouble with Venezuela in 1901-2; and it has 
by unanimous consent been spread on the minutes of The Hague 
Conference. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Monroe doctrine does not require the 
United" States to police the Americas or act as a bad-debt col- 
lector. Neither does it impose on us the duty of maintaining 
peace and order or a stable government in our sister Republics. 
It does not prohibit a European country from waging a just 
war against an American Republic, nor does it require the United 
States to intervene in thé event of such a war being declared. 
But it does mean that no European or other non-American Gov- 
ernment shall acquire American territory as the result of such 
a war or otherwise. Great Britain could not have built the 
canal without acquiring American territory. Under the Monroe 
doctrine she could not have acquired it. 

The policies nnd achievements of the President certainly can 
not be viewed with satisfaction and commendation by his politi- 
cal adherents. He made a failure of the tariff act, even from 
a Democratie standpoint, by interjecting himself into the situa- 
tion and forcing the Ways and Means Committee to accept his 
views instead of the views of the men of his party on that 
committee who had practical experience and possessed expert 
and technical knowledge of the subject. He made a failure of 


the banking and currency act, so far as the bill as it origi- 
nally passed the House is concerned, although many of the 
crudities of the House bill were amended out of it in the Sen- 
ate, not because the President wished the House bill to be 
amended but because the Senate would not pass it without 
amending it so as to make it workable and in a degree effective. 

His experimental diplomacy has proven to be a failure. 
When he was inaugurated as President our diplomatic reln- 
tions with all the world were friendly, influential, and dignified. 
To-day they are unfriendly, ineffective, and ridiculous. I 
wonder if his “ watchful-waiting” policy of treating the Mexi- 
can situation has resulted in producing embarrassing interna- 
tional complications, and that his unexplained change of mind 
on the exemption of our coastwise ships from the canal tolls 
and his orders to Congress to stultify itself on that question is 
a last desperate attempt to extricate himself from an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant and entangled diplomatic dilemma. 

In the last paragraph of his message the President asks Con- 
gress “to repeal that provision of the Panama Canal act of 
August 24, 1912, -which exempts vessels of the United States 
engaged in the coastwise trade from the payment of the tolis,” 
in the following remarkable language: 

I ask this of you in su 
tration. I shail not eon aie th dead eee 2 — 5 5 

eater delicacy and nearer consequences if you do not grant it to me 
n ungrudging measure, 5 

I was amazed at the utterance. It was the first time in 
many months that I had heard the administration accused of 
having a foreign policy, and the request of the President has 
not convinced me that it has. His astounding statement that 
unless Congress ungrudgingly complies with his advice and 
accedes to the insufferable demand of Great Britain he will not 
know what to do, I take for granted to be true, but regret he 
thought it necessary to make the admission. 

Hypocritical, pharisaical, phylactery-wearing Albion. Always 
diplomatically punishing some nation for that nation’s benefit. 
You can assume an air of sanctimonious innocence and virtue 
and deceitfully appear to display an unselfish, disinterested in- 
terest in the advancement of mankind, to the sacrifice of your 
material welfare. Surely British diplomacy is something won- 
derful to contemplate. It beat us out of the St. Lawrence River, 
the intervening territory, and half of the Great Lakes, with the 
exception of Lake Michigan, by the treaty of peace at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. It beat us out of what we fought 
for in the War of 1812, and kept all reference to the right of 
search of merchantmen and the word “impressment” out of 
the treaty of Ghent. It beat us out of the territory lying be- 
tween the forty-ninth parallel and 54° 40’ north in the Oregon 
Territory boundary settlement. Polk’s campaign cry was, 
“Fifty-four-forty or fight,“ but British diplomacy fixed the 
boundary at the forty-ninth parallel just the same, and there was 
no fight; and on the western coast we dropped the line south and 
gave her half of the Strait of Juan de Fuca and of the island 
of Vancouver. It has gotten the best of us in all of our fish- 
eries treaties, and now, after England has kindly permitted us 
to spend $400,000,000 of our own money in digging the Panama 
Canal, the pressure of British diplomacy has induced the Presi- 
dent of the United States to change his mind and send to Con- 
gress the most remarkable state paper ever written, advising 
the legislative branch of the Government to surrender its legal 
and moral right under the Jaw of nations to pass our own inter- 
state coastwise commerce toll free through our own canal dug 
on our own soil. 

Will Congress obey the President? I hope not. We are not 
compelled to give way to Great Britain in order to gain or 
retain her support and friendly offices in our international re- 
lations. with other countries. Her immense volume of trade 
with the United States makes such à course by her necessary 
in the interest of her material business welfare, and then, 
again, Canada is closer and more friendly to the United States 
than the Philippines are to Japan. 

The President is an exceedingly erudite, well-meaning, 
kindly, polished gentleman, more highly educated and possess- 
ing more knowledge, if not more wisdom, than any of his prede- 
cessors. During the short time he has occupied the presidential 
chair it has been demonstrated conclusively that it is one of the 
most easy of intellectual efforts for a scholastic idealist to dream 
dreams, evolve theories, and in imagination govern the world 
from a philosopher's chair, but that when it comes to dealing 
with flesh and blood, human nature, economic conditions, and 
national and international problems as they are it is an 
entirely different proposition. It is not dreams and theories 
but facts and conditions that must be considered, not abstract 
philosophy but concrete wisdom that must be used to effec- 
tively govern a people in such a manner as to surely safeguard 
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their rights and liberties and advance their prosperity at 
home, and to protect the national welfare and maintain the 
dignity, honor, and power of the Commonwealth abroad. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. If 
nobody wants to speak—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to vote, 
but I have promised some time to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Steenerson], and I yield to him 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. 
I have been opposed to free tolls from the beginning, and two 
years ago when the question was before the House I made two 
speecbes against it. I congratulate the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce upon their stand. Had we fol- 
lowed their lead two years ago we would not now be occupying 
the ridiculous attitude that we now do before the world. I 
congratulate the President upon his stand for national honor, 
and the Democratic Party upon this, its somewhat unwilling re- 
versal! of its position. I modestly consider myself indorsed. I 
am reminded of the story of the lawyer who, having argued a 
case in the Supreme Court of the United States which was de- 
cided in his fayor, was called upon by some of his friends and 
informed of his victory, said: “ So the Supreme Court decided 
in my favor and sustained my contention, did they? Well, all 
I have to say is that I still think I was right.” 

In spite of this sudden and unexpected support of the Demo- 
cratic Party, I still think I am right. [Applause.] 

By the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 the United States and 
Great Britain agreed that neither should build a transisthmian 
canal without the consent and cooperation of the other. To get 
rid of this limitation and get the independent right to build and 
operate the canal we negotiated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which is as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. 

The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall super- 

sede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 
ARTICLE 2. 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights Incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
elusive right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, 1 as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafic 
or eae Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

uitable. 

. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States. however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder, 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit cf such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 
Prizes shail be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply, to waters adjacent to the 
canal. within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a bellig- 
erent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any one 
time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as 

ossible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within 
24 hours from the parrat of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be deemed 
to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty. and in time of war, 
as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or in- 
jury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their usefulness 
as part of the canal. 


ARTICLE 4. 
It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 


mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty, 
5 ARTICLE 5. 

The present (reaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 

ashington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof, 
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In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in aplicara at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year.of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

JOHN Hay. pore 
PAUNCEFOTE. [SEAL. 

The controversy all turns on the meaning of the words “all 
nations,” in the first paragraph of article 3. It is a good rule 
of law that words that are plain and free from ambiguity have 
ho need of interpretation; yet volumes have been written on the 
subject of what these simple words mean and to show that they 
do not mean what they say. 

I want to state things fairly. I want to treat everybody with 
consideration and respect. That is one of the rules of debate in 
this House. And yet, I am bound to say that some of the gen- 
tlemen who adroitly assume that they alone are on the side of 
their country; that those opposed to them are advocating the 
cause of another power, and even question the loyalty and 
patriotism of the President, and haye sought to blind reason by 
appealing to national passion and prejudice, have basely and 
disgracefully abused the gift of eloquence and the art of ad- 
yocacy, an offense for which they will in due time haye to 
answer at the bar of an enlightened public opinion. 

The argument is as follows: Although the treaty plainly says 
“vessels of commerce and of war of all nations,” this does not 
include vessels engaged in the coastwise trade,“ because the 
laws of the United States (Rev. Stats., sec. 4347) absolutely 
prohibit the carrying of any merchandise or passenger from one 
port in the United States to another port in the United States in 
any foreign vessel whatsoever, and therefore there can be no 
competition between American coastwise vessels and foreign 
vessels. 

You have heard it stated over and over again by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] and others that coast- 
wise vessels were engaged in domestic trade and therefore 
there would be no competition between them and English ves- 
sels. [Applause.] That is the argument. Now, let us see, 
This trade, it is said, being wholly reserved to vessels of the 
United States, it can be no concern of any foreign Government 
whether we pass them free through the canal or not. We did 
not exempt American vessels engaged in the foreign trade from 
eanal tolls for the reason that we admit that these yessels do 
compete with foreign vessels, and consequently such a dis- 
crimination would be a violation of the treaty. So it will be 
seen that our whole case turns upon the question of the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of competition between our coastwise 
ships and the ships under foreign flags. This leads us to 
consider the coastwise trade and the laws with reference thereto, 
as distinguished from other navigation. 

Does it not seem strange that two great nations should engage 
in a controversy, that might lead to serious results, over a mat- 
ter that relates to the internal domestic affairs of one and does 
not concern the other? If it be true, as stated here, that this 
so-called coastwise commerce does not concern Great Britain 
and the outside world, why should Great Britain want to meddle 
with it? You are perfectly right when you say that in the 
domestic affairs of this Nation we are not to tolerate the inter- 
ference of other nations, but the question is, Is this that kind 
of a commerce? [Applause.] I say no. Why? Because it par- 
takes of the nature of international commerce. To make this 
plain it will be necessary to review and bear in mind the his- 
tory and legislation with respect to this subject. 

The laws restricting domestic commerce wholly to domestic 
vessels and prohibiting vessels not built here of domestic mate- 
rials and wholly owned by citizens of the United States from 
flying the American flag were enacted in 1817, soon after the 
close of the War of 1812, and came in response to a general 
sentiment in fayor of protection to all American industry. 
Manufactures were protected by tariff duties, and shipbuilding 
and navigation by an absolute exclusion of all foreign competi- 
tion. This was the beginning of the “American system,” under 
which the country became the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world. Under this protection our domestic or coastwise 
merchant marine has developed so that, next to the British, we 
have the greatest merchant marine afloat. Of course we could 
not by law protect American foreign-going ships from competi- 
tion, for the ocean is the free highway of the world, and the 
consequence is that our ships have largely been crowded out of 
that trade by the cheaper-built ships and cheaper labor of other 
countries. In recognition of this disadvantage the ocean mail 
subsidy act of 1891, which allows mail compensation of 66 cents 
to $4 per mile, outward voyage, according to class of vessel, was 
passed, under which we have a few ships in the Atlantic and 
Pacific trade. During my first eight years in Congress there 
was a continuous demand on the part of shipbuilders and ship- 
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ping interests to increase this subsidy to $4 per mile for vessels 
of the second class on the ground that it was justified on mili- 
tary reasons in order to obtain auxiliaries for our Navy, but 
Congress, through a combination of a minority of Republicans 
and a majority of Democrats, refused these demands, The 
opposition was based, not on the ground that our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade did not need help to be revived, but 
on the ground that the proposed help would be ineffectual. We 
have since then continually deplored the fact that 92 per cent 
of our exports and imports are carried in foreign bottoms and 
have been seeking a remedy. To equalize their cost with for- 
eign vessels we lately provided for the importation free of all 
materials and articles used in their construction or equipment, 
and to equalize their wages we are about to pass the seamen’s bill. 

These vessels, owing to the fact that they have to meet the 
competition of the world upon the high seas, perhaps stand in 
need of the advantage that the subsidy of free tolls through 
the Panama Canal would give them. If we had the right under 
the treaty to do so, we should have exempted them instead of 
the coastwise shipping. But in admitting as we have by our 
action that American ships in the foreign trade must be 
treated the same in regard to tolls as the ships of commerce of 
any other nation, we have given away our whole case. The 
case, therefore, turns upon the existence or nonexistence of 
competition. If there is competition, either direct or indirect, 
between our coastwise ships and those of other flags through 
the canal, then our case is lost. 

The word “coastwise” has undergone a change in meaning 
along with the expansion of our national domain. Originally 
“ coastwise” meant along the coast. Vessels trading between 
England and Guernsey and Jersey have been held not to be 
coasting vessels, Sheppard v. Hill (11 Exch., 55). Alderson, B., 
in delivering the opinion of the court in the above case, said: 

A coasting vessel would seem to mean one that goes along the coast. 

Goods brought from an Irish port to Bristol, England, were 
held not brought coastwise. Battersby v. Kirk (5 L. J. C. P., 
166). In 1824 it was contended that the act of Congress relat- 
ing to coastwise trade did not include a voyage begun in one 
State and ending in another, but Chief Justice Marshall over- 
r nis ok t the vari ti of 1 

e ous o ons yesse 
e 3 Tt can not, wo think, ‘be doubted that a voyage 
Gedew (9 WEAD 214), Bee also North River’ AIAKO E Gb. b. 
Livingston (3 Cow., 713). 

Congress has assumed to include or exclude ports within our 
domain in the coastwise trade at pleasure. 

The act of June 1, 1872, exempted from payment of customs 
duty articles used by vessels employed in the foreign trade, in- 
cluding trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
United States, provided that vessels receiving the benefit of this 
act shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States 
for more than two months in any one year,” and it was held 
that a vessel which engaged in a voyage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ports of the United States of more than three months’ 
duration was not in the coastwise trade, but in the foreign trade 
within the meaning of saidact. United States v. Patten (Holmes 
(U. S.), 421). 

Mr. MURDOCK. What date was that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I decline to yield. I refer to the re- 
port. In 1899 we included the Philippines in the coastwise 
trade, but repealed it because we lacked ships to do the busi- 
ness. Porto Rico and Hawaii are included, and Tutuila and 
Guam may be. We could possibly acquire a port in Europe, 
and our so-called coastwise ships would sail around the 
world. This confusion of ideas and terms leads many to draw 
a distinction between these two classes of ships, which, as 
concerns this question, does not exist. Calling a thing a name 
does not change its nature. We could, for instance in a tariff 
law, say that horses should be dutiable at a certain rate, and 
then say that within the meaning of this act the word 
“horses” shall include cattle and sheep, but this would not 
make horses out of cattle and sheep. The test is, What ships 
going through the canal will compete? In the British protest 
this is clearly pointed out. It says: 

The exemption will, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, be 
a violation of the equal treatment secured by the treaty, as it will put 
the “ coastwise trade“ in a preferential position as regards other ship- 

ing. Coastwise trade can not be circumscribed so eona that 

nefits conferred upon it will not affect vessels enga in the foreign 
trade. To take an example, if cargo intended for a United States port 
beyond the canal, either from east or west, and shipped on board a 
foreign ship could be sent to its destination more cheaply, through the 
operation of the proposed exemption, by being landed at a United States 
port before reaching the canal, and then sent on as trade, ship- 
pers would benefit by adopting this course in preference to sending the 
goods direct to their destination through the canal on board foreign ships. 

Again, although certain privileges are ted to vessels engaged in 


an exclusively coastwise trade, His Majesty’s Government are given to 
understand that there is nothing in the laws of the United States which 


V 


prevents any United States ship from combi foreign commerce with 
coastwise trade, and consequently from ente into direct competi- 
tion with — 1 vessels While remaining prima facie" enti to 
the privil of free passage through the canal. Moreover, any re- 
striction which may be deemed to be now applicable might at any time 
pe removal by legislation or even perhaps by mere changes in the regus 

Take the case of a British ship loaded with lumber from 
British Columbia for New York, and an American “ coastwise ” 
ship loaded with a like cargo in a port in the State of Wash- 
ington, and bound for the same place. One pays toll, say, at the 
rate of $1.50 per thousand feet, and the other passes free. If 
the owner of the lumber, however, instead of loading in a Brit- 
ish port, had loaded in an American vessel in an American port 
across the line in the State of Washington, which he could do 
now without payment of duty, he would get his property 
through without payment of tolls. This would certainly be a 
discrimination in favor of the American ship. So a ship 
carrying 1,000 passengers, with a tonnage of 15,000, would have 
to pay $18,000 canal tolls if foreign, but could save that amount 
by unloading in a United States port near the canal and let a 
“coastwise” vessel take her passengers through to destination. 
Goods could be transhipped to ayoid tolls, resulting not only in 
discrimination against foreign vessels, but in great loss of 
revenue to the United States. 

We now come to the decisive and controlling point in the 
whole case, so far as the treaty is concerned and the point 
relied upon by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] 
and others who take that side of the controversy. This point 
is that the words “all nations” in the treaty does not include 
the United States because, if they do, then our vessels of war 
would have to be treated, in case of war, the same as the yes- 
sels of belligerent or even hostile nations. In this behalf the 
3 as appears from page 5626 of yesterday’s RECORD, 


There is a more serious question involved in the passage of this bill. 

The right to discriminate in favor of our ships, the opportunity to 
encourage our shipping, and to increase our commerce are matters of 
vital importance, but they pale into insignificance when eee with 
77 3 on the sovereignty of our country in the Canal Zone. [Ap- 
plause. 

We are told by those in favor of the pending bill that when the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty used the words “the canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and war of ali nations observing these rules on 
terms of entire equality" we are prevented from pre erring our own 
vessels of commerce. 


But if the language applied to vessels of commerce, it must apply 
to vessels of war. ù 

It is manifest that under this claim of the treaty we can not exclude 
vessels of war and include vessels of commerce under our flag unless 
the words “all nations” means all nations other than ourselves, as it 
manifestly does. 8 

The power to build the canal, under our Constitution, rests in the 
war pore of the United States. We built the canal primarily as an 
addition to our war power, as it permits the quicker transfer of our 
naval forces from one ocean to another. Its inland lake provides a 


harbor of refuge in which our navies can rendezvous and, as occasion 
offers, strike at either ocean. 


The advocates of Great Britain's claim take the ition that we are 
forbidden to discriminate in favor of our own vessels of commerce; and 
as vessels of commerce and war are named together, how long will it 
be before the same advocate of the British contention will advise us 
that we can not discriminate in favor of our own war vessels? 

When you read sections, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 together, if no dis- 
crimination can be made in favor of our war vessels, we will be com- 
pelled to recognize the contention that if during war with a foreign 
power we find an enemy's man-of-war in the canal we can not drive it 
out, and if it leaves we must wait 24 hours before giving chase. If 


engaced in war, our own ships must chase themselves out of the canal 
in 24 hours. 


The contention of those advocating the British claim seems almost 
absurd when we ie cok that if we admit them for vessels of com- 
merce the same reasoning will require us to admit them for vessels of war, 

To do so would convert the canal in time of war into a liability iri- 
stead of an asset. [Appiause.] 

Of course, we made no such contract. 

No; of course not. That is negatived by the clause in sec- 
tion 2, that this Government “shall have and enjoy all the 
rights incident to such ownership and construction, as well as 
the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal,” and the clause of section 8 conferring the 
right “to protect the canal against lawlessness and disorder,” 
as well as the general principle conceded by all, that war with 
the United States when not otherwise provided “remits both 
parties to thelr original, natural right of self-defense, and gives 
the United States the right to close the canal against the other 
belligerent and to protect it and defend itself by whatever 
means might be necessary.” But there is another answer to 
the contention, based upon universally recognized rules of 
law, which neither the gentleman from Alabama nor those who 
support him will dispute. The treaty is a law and must be 
construed as if it were a statute of the United States. The 
general words “ vessels of war and of commerce of all nations 
observing these rules,” while they do include merchant vessels, 
or “nationals,” owned by private citizens of the United States, 
do not include vessels owned by, and which are the property of, 
the Government of the United States. This distinction has been 
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persistently ignored by gentlemen on that side of the contro- 
versy, and results either from an intentional or accidental mis- 
use of words that have different meanings when used in refer- 
ence to different phases of the same subject. They say we 
built the canal and have the right to use it as we please, for- 
getting that it is not “they,” but the whole people of the United 
States that have built the canal and maintain it, and who ought 
to be reimbursed by those who use the canal in their business 
for private gain in a reasonable charge for the service rendered. 

To so construe the treaty as to permit or require the pri- 
vately owned and operated merchant ships belonging to citizens 
of the United States to pass free of toll is in derogation of the 
rights, revenues, and prerogatives of the United States as the 
sovereign power. ‘Toll exemption would be a direct loss to the 
reyenues of the United States, and a proportional gain and 
bonus to the private citizens whose merchant ships go free. 
The rule of construction applicable to this clause of the treaty 
is as follows: 

Where a statute is general, and thereby any prerogative, righ 
title, or interest is vested or taken from the King, in such case he shal 
not be bound, unless the statute is made by express words to extend to 
him: (Bacon's Abridgment, title Prerogative.) 

This doctrine was adopted and fully approved by the United 
States Supreme Court in United States v. Knight (14 Pet. 
(U. S.), 301) and in United States v. Herron (20 Wal. (U. S.), 
255), and these cases have been uniformly followed in all the 
courts since. The first case was decided in 1840, and was an 
action brought in Portland, Me., upon a bond to the United 
States, conditioned that the obligors should “continue true 
prisoners in the custody of the jailer within the limits of the 
jail yard” until a judgment was paid, and the local legislature 
enlarged the jail limits so as to extend them to the whole 
county. The alleged breach was that the prisoners had es- 
eaped” over the original limits, and the court held that the 
law enlarging the limits, being in derogation of the preroga- 
tives of the sovereign, did not include the United States, and 
sustained a recovery. The doctrine that the Government should 
not, unless named, be bound by an act of limitations is in 
accordance with that just cited from Bacon, because, if bound, 
it would be barred of a right. The court, in commenting on the 
rule and quoting from Bacon's Abridgment, was careful to ex- 
plain (there were no doubt Anglophobiacs in those days) that 
the same principle had been decided elsewhere on the same 
ground 
not upon any notion of prerogative, for even in England, where the 
doctrine is stated under the head of prerogative, this in effect means 
nothing more than that this exception is made from the statute for a 
public good, and the King represents the nation. 

In another place it is said: 

This Is no invidious prerogative, but a rule founded on well-ascertained 
public policy necessary to protect the public interest against the negli- 
gence of public officers, and especially to guard the public revenue. 

The Herron case was an action brought against a surety on 
a collector's bond, and the defendant pleaded in defense that 
under the bankruptcy act of Congress he had been discharged 
from “all debts and liabilities.” Of course the words of the 
act “all debts and liabilities” were just as broad as the words 
“vessels of war and of commerce, and of all nations,” in the 
treaty, and yet the court, “in view of the settled rule of con- 
struction that the sovereign authority of the country is not 
bound by words of a statute unless named therein,” held that 
the discharge in bankruptcy from “all” debts was no defense. 


The same question arose in 1907, under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, in the following manner: The Navy Department had for 
a long time been transporting coal in foreign bottoms from 
Atlantic to Pacific coast points for the use of the Navy, owing 
to the fact that in their judgment the charges for American 
bottoms were unreasonably high. In April, 1904, Congress 
passed an act to limit the authority of the Navy Department 
requiring— 

That vessels of the United States, or belonging to the United States, 
and no others, shall be 8 in the transportation by sea of coal, 
provisiong, fodder, or supplies of any description, purchased pursuant 
to law, for the use of the Army or Navy of the United States, unless 
the President shall find that the rates of freight charges of said vessels 
are excessive and unreasonable, in which case the President shall make 
contracts under the law as it now exists. 

There being no reasonable bids for American bottoms, the 
President submitted the question to the Attorney General 
“whether the prohibition contained in the Revised Statutes 
(Sec. 4847) extends to merchandise which constitutes property 
owned by the Government.” The Attorney General in reply- 
ing held: 

It is a well-settled principle of statutory construction that a — 
hibition of this character does not extend to or affect the sovereltzu, 
unless its language requires that such meaning shall be given to it. 

And he quotes Bacon's Abridgment and the case above re- 
ferred to. In the course of his opinion the Attorney General 


further says that the penalty for the violation of this statute 
is forfeiture of the property, and— 

forfeiture in such a case divests the title of the owner of the prop- 
erty forfeited and vests this title in the Government. If the mer- 
chandise subject to forfeiture already belongs to the Government, it is 
obvious that the p ing would altogether nugatory and futile, 
The Government would acquire by it title to something which it al- 
ready owned, and the offender—that is to say, the United States itself— 
would be in precisely the same position in which it was prior to the 
infliction of the penalty. Under these circumstances it seems quite 
clear to me that, even without a resort to the rule of construction to 
which I have referred, the provisions of this law must be construed as 
inapplicable to merchandise owned by the United States. I answer, 
therefore, your first question in the negative, and advise you that, in 
my opinion, the provisions of section 4347, United States Revised Stat- 
utes, does not apply to property owned by the Government.” 

Under the act of 1904 the Attorney General held that to au- 
thorize the employment of foreign bottoms the President must 
find that the rates of freight charged by said vessels are ex- 
cessive and unreasonable. This finding I will discuss later on, 
when considering another phase of the controversy. 

Applying this universally recognized rule of construction we 
must come to the conclusion that the words “vessels of war 
and vessels of commerce of all nations,” in article 3 of the 
treaty, “does not include vessels owned by and belonging to 
the United States,” but does include “vessels of the United 
States,” so called by reason of the navigation laws, but which, 
in fact, are vessels of commerce, owned by private individuals, 
engaged in trade for private profit, and which, by passing 
through the canal, come in competition with international com- 
merce and in contact with carriers of merchandise of other 
nations. In other words, that, although the United States is 
excepted from the words, yet the exception is limited to the 
vessels actually owned and operated by the Government, which 
may be either vessels of war or vessels engaged in other Gov- 
ernment service. . 

It will also be observed in the foregoing statute, relating 
to the same subject, which was passed in 1904, there is a dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of vessels, for in the first 
line it is stated that “vessels of the United States or belonging 
to the United States, and no others, shall be employed,” and so 
forth, 

This is a congressional interpretation that differentiates 
“vessels. of the United States,“ or our “nationals,” from vessels 
owned by the United States. 


FREE TOLLS ALSO A VIOLATION OF PANAMA TREATY. 


It is not to Great Britain alone that we are bound. In our 
treaty with Panama—1903—in article 18, we agreed that the 
canal when constructed “shall be opened on the terms provided 
by section 1, article 3,” of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, thus 
reaffirming to that Government our promise of equality of treat- 
ment to all. In article 19 of the same treaty we agree that the 
Republic of Panama— 
shall have the right to transport over the canal its vessels and its 
troops and munitions of war in such vessels at all times without pay- 
ing charges of any kind. 

Observe that this privilege is strictly limited to Panamanian 
Government vessels, and excludes Panamanian “nationals.” 
Otherwise a large fleet of foreign owned and built merchant ves- 
sels could be collected under new and liberal Panamanian navi- 
gation laws to fiy that flag and engage in international trade 
through the canal free while American vessels in the same trade 
paid tolls. I am therefore of the opinion that the toll-exemption 
clause is a violation of our treaty obligations, and for that 
reason should be repealed. 

CHANGE OF SOVEREIGNTY NO CHANGE OF LAW. 


The contention that because we have become either the abso- 
lute or qualified sovereign power on the Canal Zone we can do 
as we please and disregard the treaty is, in view of article 4, 
that— 

No change of territorial sovereignty or of the international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the canal shall affect the 
general principle of neutralization or of the obligation of the high 
contracting parties under the present treaty— 
requires no refutation or comment. Neither does the assump- 
tion that all patriotism is on the side of free tolls and there is 
disloyalty on the other side. One should always dare to be 
true. “Nothing can need a lie.” We are bound by the reason 
and judgment God has given us to use. 

THE TOLL-EXEMPTION CLAUSE IS ECONOMICALLY UNWISE AND UNJUST TO 
THE TAXPAYERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

On August 22, 1912, while the conference report on the Pan- 

ama Canal bill was before the House, I used this language: 


But aside from the question of the treaty, and looking at it purely 
from the point of view of the publte interest, I submit it is an unwise 
policy. It is economically unwise and ethically wrong. 

Mature reflection has only strengthened this conclusion. Tol) 
exemption is not in the interest of the people, the taxpayers of 
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the United States, who have invested $375,000,000 in the enter- 
prise, and who will have to pay annually a charge of about 
$20,000,000 to defend and operate it. This cry, “'The canal is 
ours; we built it, and we have a right to do with it as we 
please,” comes from special interests, who expect to profit by 
the exemption at the expense of the Treasury of the United 
States. They shrewdly seek to becloud the issue by raising all 
sort of unfounded claims. ‘They say free tolls would be in the 
interest of all the people instead of at their expense for the 
enrichment of a few shipping combines and monopolists; that 
the railroads are fighting it, when they know that the railroads 
already control the ships; that repeal is subserviency to Eng- 
land, as if to do as we have agreed were a disgrace. Let us 
take up some of these contentions more in detail. The Ameri- 
ean people, not the shipowners, built the canal. It has already 
cost them $375,000,000, and before it is finished it will have cost 
$460,000,000. At 3 per cent the annual interest will amount to 
$12,000,000. The treaty with Panama requires us to pay 
$250,000 annually as rental; the cost of operating and mainte- 
nanee and sanitation is estimated at $4,000,000, a sinking fund 
of $4,000,000, a total annual expense of nearly $20,000,000. 
The money invested has been or will be borrowed—necessarily 
an interest charge as above. Business prudence and political 
wisdom demand that the canal shall be self-supporting, provided 
returns large enough to enable the canal to carry itself can be 
secured without unwisely restricting traffic or limiting its use- 
fulness. This principle was advocated by President Taft in 
his message of December 21, 1911, in which it is stated: 

E believe that the cost of such a Government work as the Panama 
Canal otght to be imposed gradually but certainly upon the trade 
which it creates and m possible. So far as we can, consistent with 
the development of the world’s trade through the canal and the benefit 
which it was intended to secure to the east and west coastwise trade, 
we ought to labor to secure from the eanal tolls a sufficient amount 


ultimately to meet the debt which we haye assumed and to pay the 
interest. 


Our Government service is constantly expanding, and so are 
the taxes.. It is our duty; so far as practicable, to make Gov- 
ernment enterprises like this self-sustaining, the same as is 
wisely required of the Postal Service. The canal will shorten 
the average voyage from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts of 
the United States more than 8,000 miles. New York to San 
Francisco via Magellan is 13,581 miles, as against 5,285 miles 
via the canal; Is it not fair that those who derive immediate 
benefit from the canal should return to the Government a por- 
tion of the profit secured from using it? 

It was shown at the hearings before the Committee on Com- 
merce that the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., which has 
18 large freight steamers now in the service, pay one-third of 
their receipts to the Tehuantepec Railroad for carrying their 
freight: neross the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 190 miles, where 
it is reloaded on ships bound for New York. Mr. Dearborn, 
the president of the company, testified that the transit cost on 
the average $3.50 per ton, besides 10.days’ delay. The next day 
he revised his testimony and said he had computed it and that 
$3 per ton was more nearly the correct amount. This company 
started out carrying Hawaiian sugar to New York via Ma- 
gellan, but abandoned that route on the above terms. This. 
shows the value of the canal route. The toll is $1.20 per ner 
ton, which means 100 cubie feet of cargo space in a vessel. A 
commodity like sugar is so heavy that 24 tons are carried in 
that space, and $1.20 per nef ton is therefore only 48 cents per 
ton actual weight. By paying 48 cents, therefore, the steam- 
going through the canal. That company successfully competes. 
with the transcontinental railways for the sugar business and 
boasts that they have diverted from the all-rail route nearly a 
million tons annually. Will they not be still better able to 
compete when they can use the canal at a net saying of at least 
$2.50 per ton? Sugar is one of the lowest freight rates. It is 
carried for 35 cents per hundred from San Francisco to New 
York. . At the time Mr. Dearborn, the president of the Ameri- 
cun-Hawalinn Co., testified there were two projects pending— 
one for a subsidized line, proposed by Mr. Baker, of Baltimore, 
to run from New York to San Francisco and to receive a sub- 
sidy under the ocean mail act of 1891—which, oĉ course, is only 
applicable to foreign-going yessels—and the other a Govern- 
ment-owned line to operate on the same route. He naturally 
Was opposed to both of these projects, as his company had 
built up its large fleet without a subsidy; simply protected by 
the coastwise laws against foreign competition. Here is an 
extract from his testimony (Panama Canal Hearings, vol. 1, 
p. 575): 

Mr. Stevens. The Baker ships do not have freight capacity enough 
to make it a business proposition? 

Mr. RN. No; their time was only about a day and a half 
shorter than 


the time we c t to make. They were ships. I 
never heard before of a subsidy applying to the American ships the 


coastwise trade. It is a double subsidy. If there is anything to mak 
the navigation laws a stench in the — it would be thee ‘ 


This is the testimony of the president of the company which 
expects to use the canal more than any other one concern. 
They are perfectly willing to pay tolls, for even then they will 
Save more than $2 on every ton carried. These advocates of 
free tolls continually and loudly deny that it is a subsidy, but 
this. man who ought to know says it is a double subsidy, and he 
is right. To prohibit and thereby totally exclude foreign ships 
from domestic trade is a subsidy, for behind this wall the eoast- 
wise trade has formed combinations by which they charge what 
the traffic will bear in every instance, and free tolls would be 
the second subsidy. It would be like prohibiting the importa- 
tion of an article of merchandise and then granting a bounty in 
addition. Take, for example, salt. We only use about 30,000,- 
000. barrels per year, and we produce substantially that much. 
It now sells for 95 cents per barrel wholesale. Suppose we pass 
a law prohibiting the importation of salt, and then behind this 
wall the manufacturers combined and doubled the price to 
$1.90, and then came to Congress and asked for a bounty to 
encourage salt production of 50 cents per barrel, That would be 
exactly a parallel case to the free-tolls proposition. Why, I 
have here before me the report of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee on the investigation of shipping combinations, which has 
just been printed, and in that report I read: 

Combining the two interests, it appears that the railroads and two 
Atlantic-coast — consolidations control nearly 85 per cent of the 
steamers and nearly 94 per cent of the gross tonnage engaged in the 
entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade. On the Great Lakes the 
through-package freight from the western gateways to eastern sea- 

rts via Buffalo is controlied exclusively by 6 railroad-owned boat 

es, and these 6 lines represent 63 steamers of 180,007 gross tons, 
or approximately 47 per cent of the line steamers and 64 per cent of 
the line tonnage operating on the Great Lakes. Of the bulk carriers, 
453 vessels of the 105 companies and firms, over three-fourths (75 per 
cent) are controlled by combinations, 

The combination between the railroads and the coastwwise 
yessels on the Great Lakes has actually nullified the benefit 
the people were to derive from the Soo Canal and Harbor im- 
provements. It costs just as much to ship grain by water from 
Chicago or Duluth to the seaboard as by rail. The grain that goes 
by water to Buffalo is charged 14 cents per 100 to the seaboard, 
but only 74 cents when it comes all rai: 

Railroads 8 rates so as to make the differential between 
thelr all-water, all-rail, and rail-water routes ineffectual, as far as 


water transportation is concerned. The only inducement to use the 
water route is economy, and if the differential between the rail and 


.| Water rates is made such as to just counterbalance the disadvantages 


of the water ronte the railroads will secure the business because, all 
things considered, their service is preferred (p. 411, Merchant Marine 
Committee hearings). 


On the Pacific coast, the report says: 


Eyen the Pacific coast, including the intercoastal trade, where in- 
dependent 5 lines make a more prominent showing, railroad 
and shipping consolidations represent a large proportion of the total 
tonnage. The 15 lines already noted as operating in this trade repre- 
sent, after — the steamers engaged in the foreign trade, a total 
of 106 steamers of 350,512 gross tons. Three of these lines are owned 
by railroads and four by sb . and represent a total 
or 68 steamers. of 172,679 gross tons, or over 64 per cent of the total 
onnage. 

Here we have a picture of the poor struggling industry that 
is to be gorged with a double subsidy. The Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, 94 per cent monopolized; the Great Lakes, 64 per cent of 
ship company wiil save $3, or $2.52. per net ton, on. sugar by 
package freight and 74 per cent of bulk earriers; the Pacific 
coast, G4 per cent of the steamers monopolized and railroad 
controlled. But it is said that the repea: of free tolls is in the 
interest of the railroads. It costs at the very lowest calculation 
$6 for operating expenses to carry a ton of freight across the 
continent. ‘The average charge is 7:5 mills per ton-mile. No 
one ever could figure the actual cost of moving freight by rail 
at less than 2 mills per ton-mile, which for 2,200 miles is 
6,400 mills, or $6.40 per ton. If railroads undertake to haul 
for that or less, they will lose on every load. By water via 
Magellan coal is carried for one-half of that rate, and by way 
of the canal that kind of freight ean be carried for $2.50 per 
ton. As will be seen by the letter from the Navy Department, 
even a Government collier going empty one way could carry 
coal through the canal at $3.60 per ten: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 19, 1914. 
Hon. Hanyorn STEENERSON, M. C.. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. STEENERSON: Agreeable to the uest contained in 
your letter of March 13. 1914, J am pleased to advise you of the fol- 
lowing, relative to the transportation rates on coal for the Navy from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast (fiscal years 1912 and 08.34 

Prices. 1912 (foreign) : $4.78, $4.84, $4.93, $4.98, 84.98, $4.99, $5.23, 
85.37. $5.44, 85.49. $5.93. oe 50 A 
$ Prices, Paes (foreign): $3.50, $4.40, $4.74, $4.88, 84.90, 88.09, 88.34, 

5.44, $6.15. 
Prices, 1913 (American) : $5.50, $6.50, $7, $7.32. 
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No coal has been shipped by rail for the Navy Department from the 
eastern coast States to the Pacific coast, but it is understood that the 
cost of such transportation would be approximately $11 per ton. No 
shipments of coal have been made by naval colliers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, as the cost of such transportation for such a long haul 
va 8 eargo would be greatly in excess of the commercial rates 
obtainable. 

With the opening of the canal it is estimated that naval colliers of 
the largest type—that is, 10,500 tons cargo capacity—would be able to 


` transport coal from the Atlantic range to San Francisco at a cost of 


about $3.90 per ton. This cost includes the return of the collier to 
loading port and also includes interest, depreciation, and insurance on 
the cost of an $850,000 collier. Without considering interest, deprecia- 
tion, and insurance, which bas been reckoned at 9 per cent of the cost 
of a $850,000 collier, $2.57 per ton would be the flat rate, the vessel 
returning empty to its loading port on the Atlantie coast, Smaller 
colliers, of about 7,000 tons cargo nuan would be at a somewhat 
increased cost, or at about $2.87 per ton for transportation; with in- 
terest, depreciation, and insurance considered on such a vessel the cost 
would be approximately $4.10 per ton, the vessel in each case return- 
ing to its loading port on the Atlantic coast. 

The above rates on transportation of coal by naval collier through 
the canal do not include any canal tolls. 

Sincerely, yours, 


The Government has every year for the past few years trans- 
ported coal in foreign bottoms, although the law required them 
to carry it in American bottoms if u reasonable bid could be 
obtained. But our coastwise ships were all in combination and 
exploiting the public, so they could not afiord to carry heavy 
coal for the Navy. As will be seen by Exhibit C, only 12 
per cent of the coal carried in the last seven years was in 
American ships. Eighty-eight per cent of the bids were found 
unreasonably high. 

As we have seen, the act of 1904, relating to the transporta- 
tion of coal and supplies for the nse of the Army and Navy, 
required a finding on the part of the President that the rates 
of freight charged by American vessels were excessively high 
and unreasonable before a contract could be made with foreign 
bottoms. Under this law President Roosevelt made a general 
ruling that 50 per cent above the price offered by foreign vessels 
was the limit, and above this differential the rate would be 
deemed excessive and unreasonable. Under this ruling more 
than 90 per cent of all the coal used on the Pacific coast when 
the fleet went around the world was carried in foreign bottoms. 
President Taft followed the practice of the former administra- 
tion and continued to award contracts to foreign bottoms where 
the domestic vessels’ charges were in excess of 50 per cent. 
President Wilson, in October, last year, also made a finding, 
but, being a low-tariff man, he held that even if the bid of the 
American vessels was within 50 per cent of the excess over the 
foreign bid, it might be awarded to the foreign ship. I will 
insert the documents from the Navy Department showing these 
rulings. It will thus be seen that, so far as the transportation 
of Army and Navy supplies are concerned, the domestic ships 
have not got an absolute monopoly, but are protected by a dif- 
ferential of 50 per cent ad yalorem. This is to protect the ship- 
building industry and the capital and labor employed in do- 
mestic navigation from foreign competition. So far as the 
public is concerned, the domestic ships can exploit us without 
limit. If we permitted foreign bottoms in this trade upon their 
payment into the United States Treasury of 33} per cent of 
their gross earnings in the domestic traffic, the public would be 
protected against extortion and unreasonable rates to the same 
extent as the Government now is on the transportation of its 
military supplies by water. 

This is the monopoly that my friend from Alabama [Mr. Ux: 
pERwoop] is so anxious to protect and encourage by, as he calls 
it, indirect subsidies or bonuses. The gentleman from Alabama 
has become a very high protectionist, indeed, when it comes to 
domestic merchant ships—he who stripped the farmers of the 
Northwest and exposed them to the competition of the world; 
he who left the thousands of poultry men, who are men of 
small business, and who can never combine, without protection 
against the merciless competition of the Chinese and other 
Asiatic labor. He has become the most extravagant protec- 
tionist ever known in our history. He wants to grant sub- 
sidies and bonuses to labor and capital employed in the domestic 
shipbuilding and shipping trade, which is already protected by 
an absolute exclusion and prohibition of competition, and who 
take advantage of every position to combine and exploit the 
public to the very limit of what the traffie will bear. He used 
to criticize the high rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and some 
of them were undoubtedly too high; but here is a wall higher 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


than the mountains, higher than the heavens itself, and yet he | 


is not satisfied. He wants to feed them with bonuses taken 
from the taxpayers in addition. Why, to compare with him the 
highest protectionist in the Republican Party is as a pygmy to 
a giant, as a Lilliputian to a Brobdingnagian. Some people are 
unreasonable, and the gentleman is one of them. He wants pro- 
tection and subsidies at the same time. He out-Herods Herod in 
the protection line. He outpats a standpatter. 


It may be that after free-listing pig iron, steel rails, and other 
crude iron and steel products, he now finds that, owing to 
cheaper rates of foreign ships, these commodities can be trans- 
ported from Europe and laid down in the Pacific coast States 
for less than it costs from Birmingham, Ala., and that, to 
correct that tariff blunder and save his constituents from ruin- 
ous foreign competition he has been forced into this free-tolls 
absurdity; but it will not help him. The remedy will be to put 
his constituents back on the dutiable list and give them pro- 
tection equal to the difference in cost of production, including 
transportation, at home and abroad. 

The railroads will never fight the canal by competing in 
rates directly, but by getting control of water lines and raising 
rates from interior points to the seaboard, The free-tolls advo- 
cates and their newspaper organs are continually urging that 
repeal is in the interest of “the transcontinental railroad mo- 
nopoly.” It is funny to read some of these papers. All of 
them have contained articles and editorials urging that the 5 
per cent rate increase asked for by the railroads.of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be granted. They appeal so tenderly 
that they could draw tears from a stone when they speak of the 
hard times the railroads have to meet increasing pay rolls and 
higher expenses. One would think that they would all go 
bankrupt unless the increase is granted immediately. Then on 
the next page perhaps is an editorial on free tolls, condemning 
in seorching language the grinding railroad monopoly grown 
fat on swollen transcontinental rates, which is fighting toll 
repeal. If one should follow the advice of these writers he 
would go stark mad. = 

But if you want real competition by way of the canal there 
is one way to get it. That is by removing to a limited extent 
the trade between Atlantic and Pacific ports in the United 
States from the coastwise laws. Then you would get shipping 
not controlled by railroad influence. They now carry coal 
around the Horn as low as $3 per ton. You could impose double 
or treble tol] and still carry for less than half the actual cost of 
land carrying, the lowest railroad rate being $11 per ton. 
Double tolls or a gross enrnings tax of 33 per cent would be a 
protective tariff to coastwise vessels equivalent to $2 per mile, 
the mail subsidy now paid boats of the second class in the for- 
eign trade under the act of 1891. No foreign nation would 
object to this discrimination, for it would be voluntary on the 
boat that entered the trade from which otherwise it would be 
excluded. I offered a bill of that kind, but you ought to have 
seen the way the monopoly press of the seacoast cities and the 
shipping journals jumped on me. They did not seem to. want 
competition from that quarter. It was not railroad-owned com- 
petition. It was real. 

Some three years ago the President appointed Prof. E. R. 
Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, a specialist in 
transportation matters, special commissioner on Panama Canal 
traffic and tolls, and he made a most elaborate study of the 
subject, which is embodied in a report published by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. He also appeared before the com- 
mittee when they had the Panama Canal bill under considera- 
tion. His conclusions were that the same rate of tolls should 
be charged upon American as upon foreign vessels, because— 


(a) The omission or repayment of tolls on American shipping would 
be of assistance mainly to our coastwise shipping, which does not need 
. be of but little help to American vessels engaged in the 

oreign trade. 

(b) Such subsidies as are given the American merchant marine 
should be paid to vessels employed in our foreign trade; but the remis- 
sion or repayment to vessel owners of Panama tolls on American ships 
in the foreign trade would be an ineffective subsidy that might invite 
retaliatory measures by foreign governments, 

(e) The exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama tolls would 
inure mainly to the benefit of the coastwise carriers and only partially 
to the benefit of shippers and consumers. Neither the rates of the 
Lees lines nor the charges of the rall carriers will be appreciably 
higher if tolls are charged on coastwise shipping than they will be if 
such shipping is relieved from the payment of tolls, 


According to Prof. Johnson's opinion, remission or nonpay- 
ment of tolls on constwise shipping would not affect railroad 
rates. 

Secretary Knox, in his answer to the British note, admitted 
that the exemption of coastwise ships from tolls would be a 
subsidy, and in arguing the point the Secretary said: 

The exemption of the coastwise trade from tolls, or the refunding of 
tolis collected from the coastwise trade, is merely a subsidy granted b 
the United States to that trade, and the loss resulting from not 8 
senar or from refunding those tolls will fall solely upon the United 

It should not be overlooked that toll exemption means higher 
taxes for the people, for the special benefit of those interested 
in shipping, most of whom are, as we have seen, in combinations 
with themselves and with the railroads to exploit the public to 
the very limit. The cost of operating and defending the canal, 
and the interest on the investment must be borne, and if the 
canal fails to be self-sustaining the burden will fall upon the 


‘ 
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people at large. Prof. Johnson, in his report, among other 
things, says: 8 

The Atlantic section of the United States will obtain a somewhat 
larger share of the trade of the Pacific coast and will secure more 
benefit from the cheap water route than will the Middle West. 

The canal will assist the Pacific Coast States in trading with the 
eastern and southern parts of the United States. 

The effects of the canal upon American trade and upon rail rates will 
not be much affected by the exemption of coastwise ships from the pay- 
ment of Panama tolls, 

He further points out that it is not probable that toll exemp- 
tion would affect rates charged by regular steamship lines. It 
would only affect the rates of large shippers or jobbers who are 
able to charter vessels of their own. The traffic the common 
people are interested in is the trafic by the regular line steam- 
ers, and that would not be affected. On this subject he says: 

Canal tolls, being a part of the cost of service, will not make line 
steamships’ rates h gher, nor will the remission of tolls cause the freight 
rates to lower. is is not true of the rates payable on bulk car; 
of trafic handled in individual vessels operated under charters. Char- 
ter rates are competitive, and the few large shippers who can use a 
chartered vessel will be benefited by being relieved of the payment of 
canal tolls. 

The farmers of the Pacific coast would not be likely to benefit 
by toll exemption, for their grain and other products are sold 
to the middleman. They, however, will be greatly benefited by 
the general lowering of rates by reason of the canal. The 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. has a rate, for instance, on 
barley of 35 cents a hundred pounds—$7 a ton, or 21 cents a 
bushel, One-third of this they pay to the Tehauntepec Railroad. 
By going through the canal for, say, 65 cents a ton for wheat, 
they could still carry for at least $2 less than they now charge, 
which would be at the rate of 25 cents a hundred—$5 per ton, 
or 15 cents per bushel. The Minnesota and North Dakota 
farmer who ships his wheat or his barley to New York pays 
25 cents a hundred from Minneapolis or Duluth, and from 10 
to 15 cents per hundred pounds to reach those markets, or about 
25 cents a bushel to the seaboard. Now, why should he be taxed 
in order that his competitor, who gets his grain laid down in the 
same market for 15 cents a bushel, might get his grain there 
for 12 or 18 cents? Prof. Johnson points out that the rate on 
lumber from the Pacific coast would probably be greatly lowered. 
The Southern States, bordering on the Gulf and the Atlantic, 
now supply the Philadelphia, New York, and Boston markets 
with lumber; but, owing to the combinations with the railroads 
and coastwise ships, the rates are exorbitantly high. Lumber 
rates from the Southern States to New York run from $9 to $12 
per thousand feet. Why should these people be further taxed 
in order that the Pacific coast lumbermen may have their lumber 
at the competing point for $6 per thousand? 

In answer to the contention that equal tolls would enable the 
British Columbia lumber to come in and compete with the 
Pacific coast lumber, it might be suggested that a duty of $1.50 
per thousand would be a more effectual equalizer than the re- 
mission of tolls to coastwise ships; and in that case the Treas- 
ury would get not only the duty but the canal tolls also, and 
nobody would be injured. Free lumber has not reduced the 
retail price of that commodity; and, in view of the claims that 
the Canadian lumber will have cheaper transportation rates 
through the canal than its competitors from the coast States, it 
would be perfectly proper to restore such a duty, especially in 
view of the fact that we will greatly be in need of the revenue. 
The people in the Pacific Coast States have mistaken their 
remedy. They are trying to make up for a loss of tariff by free 
tolls. 

A great deal has been said in this controversy about the plat- 
forms of the respective parties. The Democratic platform ex- 
pressly fayored toll exemption, and so did the Progressive plat- 
form, but the Republican platform is silent. In view of the 
fact that Senator Roor presided over the Republican conyen- 
tion, it may be assumed that the majority of that body was 
opposed to it. I contend, however, that, in view of the state- 
ment of the President recently, we could hardly excuse our- 
selves for maintaining the country’s honor by any plank in a 
party platform, To err is human. Conventions err. Courts 
err. This is the reason why we have so many appellate courts 
which have no other purpose than to correct the mistakes of 
other courts. This is the reason why old laws are repealed at 
every session of Congress and every legislature. After the 
Democratic Party adopted that plank in their platform they 
promptly. enacted the law promised. They have now found that 
it was a mistake, and they want to repeal it. There is nothing 
wrong that I can see about that. The leader of the Democratic 
Party in this House, Mr. UNpErwoop, recently stated on the 
floor that in case it should be found that the Underwood tariff 
law was defective and did not produce sufficient revenue, or 
that it operated unjustly upon some industries, he would intro- 
duce a bill to change the rates and correct the mistake. That 


is the proper spirit to display. The laws that we make are not 
like the laws of the Medes and the Persians—never to be 
changed. I admire the frankness of the Democrats, but I have 
been disappointed by the Democratic Party upon the question 
of ship subsidies, As I have already stated, we fought out that 
subject for years, both in the Roosevelt administration and in 
the Taft administration. 

As a member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads I took quite a prominent part in opposing the increase 
of ocean mail subsidies. I was joined by the Democrats in suff- 
cient numbers to make, with the minority of the Republicans, a 
majority, and ship subsidies were repeatedly defeated. I used 
to listen with interest to the speeches of the Democratic leaders 
denouncing subsidies. You can judge of my surprise when the 
first time that the Democratic Party got control of the House, in 
the Sixty-second Congress, they embodied this ship subsidy, this 
free-tolls provision in the Panama Canal act; only they made the 
mistake of giving the subsidy to the wrong ships. Instead of 
giving it to the American ships in the foreign trade, who had 
and have competition, they gave it to those in the domestic 
trade, which had and have no foreign competition, for the al- 
leged reason only that they had a right to do such a foolish and 
unjust thing under the treaty. Yes; under the treaty you 
have also a right to commit suicide, and it would be just about 
as sensible to do so as to grant the subsidy that they did. 

I am very glad that the Democratic Party, through the good 
sense of its present leader, President Wilson, has come to its 
senses and has seen the error of its way, and come over to my 
point of view on this subject. I only want to say to those 
Democrats who rebel against that leadership that now is the 
time for you to show your loyalty. It will not be long before 
you will all go before the people for reelection on the plea that 
you will stand by and uphold the President. How can the people 
depend upon you to uphold the President and the country's 
honor in the future if you refuse to do it now? 


APPENDIX. 
EXHIBIT A, 


NAvY DEPARTMENT, 
Bonxau OP SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 191}. 
Hon, HALVOR STRENERSON, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Steenerson: Agreeable to your verbal request of this 
date, the bureau incloses for your information copies of the depart- 
ment's letters of October 24 and 29, 1907, in reference to differential 
rates on foreign and domestic vessels 8 In transporting coal to 
the Pacific coast on account of the Navy Department. 

Sincerely, yours, 


T. J. COWIE, 
Paymaster General, United States Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1907. 


5 — 5 The bureau forwards herewith for the information of the de- 
partment : 

(a) Letter from the Boston Towboat Co., dated October 1, 1907, with 
reference to the use of their ships for transporting coal to the Pacific 
coast for naval uses. 

(b) Copy of the reply of the Bureau of Equipment. Attention is 
invited to the latter part of paragraph 2. 

(c) Letter from the Boston Towboat Co., dated October 14, 1907, to 
the effect that a cargo had been arranged for one of their ships which 
would now be brought from the Pacific coast for the purpose of trans- 
porting a cargo of coal for the Navy to that coast, and that the rate 
of transportation expected is on the basis of an advance of 50 per 
cent over the rate paid to foreign vessels. 

(d) Copy of the sone of the Bureau of Equipment, attention being 
invited to paragraph 2. 

(e) Letter of the Boston Towboat Co., dated October 21, 1907, to the 
effect that they were arranging to bring a second ship to the east coast 
for the purpose of transporting coal for the Navy. is communication 
has been acknowledged. 

2. As stated in the correspondence attached, the bureau is not ad- 
vised as to the intention to continue the policy looking to paying Amer- 
ican steamers a rate equal to an increase of 50 per cent over the 
paid to foreign vessels, and instructions are uested. 

3. In this connection it is proper to state that the bureau's under- 
standing of the President’s offer to pay American vessels this increase 
of 50 per cent was due to the expressed inahin of American ships to 
obtain return cargoes to the Atlantic coast after having discharged their 
coal cargoes, and was not intended to be a continuous policy. 

4. In the opinion of the bureau the offer should not apply to these 
vessels, for the reason that their home port is on the Pacific coast: 
they admittedly have cargoes to bring them to the Atlantic coast, and 
unless another cargo from the Pacific coast be found them they may not 
be expected to return to the Atlantic coast for another coal cargo. 

5. Attention is invited to the fact that at the opening of proposals 
on September 24 for transportation of coal for the fleet, the steamer 
Virginian was offered by the American-Hawallan Steamship Co. at $8 
per ton and was accepted, the company being able to make this rate 
for the reason that the ship is bringing cargo to the Atlantic coast and 
must return to the Pacific, a situation ana ogous to that existing with 
regard to the ships of the Boston Towboat Co. Any action looking to 
paying to other American — a rate in excess of the rate pald to 
this ship under similar conditions will cause dissatisfaction on the 
part of the owners of the Virginian and result in the vessels of this 
company and other American vessels being offered in the future on the 
17 basis that these ships may be chartered for regardless of con- 

ons. 


rates 


6. The burea 
of their ships, the Missourian, 
rate of freight to be for” 
the bureau led to 
to aseertain what inay be 

Very respectfully, 


u has been in negotiations with this company for one 
about 9,500 tons capacity, at the same 
the Virgintan; i. e., at $8 per ton, and 
jeve that the company is holding off in order 
done with regard to other ships. 


A. C. WRENN, 
1 i Acting Chief of Bureau of Equipment, 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy. i | 
Inclosures 5. | 


— ! i 
Washington, Octoder 29, 1907: 
2 Navy DEPARTMENT, 
MEMORANDUM FOR|CHIEF OF BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT. | 
Referring. to the bureau's letter of October 24 and the papers at- 
tached thereto: sig 


The matter referred to therein was taken up at an interview with 
the President on the 26th instant, and be verbally confirmed Ne gers 
ments made in paragraph 2 of the bureat’s letter of October „ ad- 
— 12805 the Boston Towboat Co. The bureau will be guided 
a b 2 — 

The papers inclosed are returned herewith, f 

‘TeuMaN Hl NEWBERRY, 
Assistant Sceretary. 
Exum B. | 
Noynunꝝn 1. 1013. 
MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH TRANSPORTATION OF COAL! 

Under the terms of the act approved April 28, 1904 (83 Stat. L., $18), 
it ap that coal for the use of the Navy must transported 
American vessels unless the President shall find: that the rates of 
freight charged by such vessels are excessive and unreasonable, dr. no 
vessels of American registry, or an insufli¢ient quantify of such vessels 
are offered. (26 A. G. 0., 415. 

Under dedisions by former Presidents Roosevelt and! Taft an advance 
of 50 per cent over and above the rate tor tion in a 
foreign bottom has generally been considered as excessive, and where 
the prices offered have exceeded) those figures the transportation has 
been assigned to foreign vessels. However; each ease has been given 
consideration on its own meritsi and conditions In the foreign shi 
ping market, which justified extremely low prices at certain times, do 
not usually affect the American shipping market, so that co: 
ingly lower prices can be offered for vessels of American registry.“ 

here the market for foreign vessels fs abnormally low, considera- 
tion must be given to the question of whether or not the prices. for 
American vessels are correspondingly abnormally high or are about 
the normal rates. In the case under consideration the lowest price 
offered for a foreign vessel for the transportation of coal to Puget 
Sound from the Atlantic coast— 84.74 per ton—is unusually low, in 
view of the present condition of the foreign shipping market, as 
evidenced by the other prices offered for foreign vessels, which vary 
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from $5.23 to 
ican steamer 
as it is not 50 per cent in advance of the lowest price offered for a 
foreign vessel, and is the same as the price at which an American 


sailing vessel is offered 


$8.83 per ton, while the price at which the only Amer- 
is offered—$7T per ton—is not considered 8 


, whereas it is usually considered that a sallin 
vesel should be secured at a price at least 50 cents per ton cheapee 


than an Amerigan steamer. 
have been a number of cases in which the bids offered for 
American vessels. were more 50 per cent in excess of that at 
which foreign tonnage! could be secured, and upon taking the matter 
up with the owners of the American vessels ele prices have been 
reduced to or below the 50 per cent limit, and the vessels then char- 
tered by the department. It has therefore been the general scone to 
accept bids not more than 50 per cent in excess of the rate ofe: for 
fo tonnage unless other conditions indicated that the rates offered 
within this limit were abnormal and unreasonable. 
The bureau is of the opinion that $7 per ton for an American steamer 
for the transpertation dt coal to Puget Sound at this time is a rea- 


sonable rate, and recommends that it be accepted, 


* 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
ton, November 1, 1913. 


Washi 5 
wishes to send a cargo 
der 


My Dean Mn. Prestpent: The departmen 
of coal from Ha: to Paget Sound, the terms of 
the act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 518), coal for the use of the 
Navy must be transported in American vessels unless the President 
shall find that the rates of freight charged by such vessels are excessive 
and unreasonable, or no vessels of American registty, or an insufficient 
quantity of such vessels are offered. 

Under decisions hy former Presidents Roosevelt and Taft an advance 
of 50 per cent or more over and above the rate epargen Tor tra r- 
tation in a foreign bottom was considered excessive. en the prices 
offered by American bottoms exceeded these figures the transportation 
was a to foreign vessels, t j 
Are Maca rae as received offers for the transportation of one 

load as š i i 

Lowest bid for a foreign vessel, $4.74 per ton. 

Lowest bid for American vessel, $7 per ton. 

While the difference: in this case does: not amount to. quite 50 per 
cent, I believe that the difference in the price offered is, within the 
“meaning of the act, excessive on the part of the American offer, I 
therefore request that you approve the award of the contract for car- 
rying this shipment of coal toi the lowest bidder, to be carried in a 
fareign vessel, at $4.74 per ton. 

225 Faithfully, yours, 
à (Signed) JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House, 


Approved. 


i Woopno WILSON. 
Noveuser 5, 1913. * 


Exmntr C.—Statement K. 


fatement showing shipments of coal in foreign and American bottoms to. the yords, 
p . sA ures Honolulu, aft ond 


Paget Sound, Wash.; Mare Istend, Cal.; Tiburon, Cal.; Sun Diego, Cal.; naca! station 
Atlantic Fleet. 


Yards and stations 


23, 421, 00 


95, 374. 


374. 
77777 SOE see eee 37,063.00 | 337,412.50 | 806,014.24 | 1,702, 214.75 | 


Atlantic Fleet, San Francisco and Honolulu........... eae 
San Diego, 


8) Pe DS RCE Ree Sig ee 


Quantity delivered in— 


77.00 . ee e b 


66, 807.50 . 
5,985.0 


Cost in foreign bottoms, 


Se po ca co E3 


88888882 
Senger 


FS] S|) 26235] 8| eeReAaesss 


by 


oh og || m 


2 


Seren 
88888 


p 
g 
= 
5 


347. 50 
10,045.00 
564.00 


BS, 
— 116.50 
757. 50 
95, 374.00 


68,807.50 | 202,943.68 | 405, 908.20 
5,085.00 15, 20.45 51,804.76 


N 
s 

9 Sn 

28888 
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AGGREGATE OF ALL YARDS AND STATIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 


at 21,928. 00 


Hionbtult,- \-..s--conessvacesssasenceesecseveneenesensaess 45,352. 87 7.95 
Mare Island. . C 100, 183. 00 1, 491,616.50 8.33 
Wine — 37, 063. 00 1,702, 214, 75 8.30 
A T PORIE T S N 33 405, 968. 20 9.11 
Bars Diagn asih7aicshessvascncoss S E SEER 51,894. 76 11.81 


Grand total 3 r 5, 961,071. 99 


Average cos 
Cost in American bottoms, A foreign and” 
0 American. Average 
Grand total, 9 
Fiscal Total, Average per ton. Gnsporta- | transpor- 
Y and stations, Faye 
ards and year, tion, reign — 
an 
Coal. | porta- | American. *. 
can. 
$84, 746. $3.84 | $2.90 | $148,748.36 $6.74 
$3,523, 3.00] 6.30] 288,758.90 9.39 
155,377. 3.79| 4.50] 343,745.00 8.33 | 
81, 245. 263| 4.57 283/684. 25 9.20 
176,048 253| 3.85| 440,478.48 6. 43 
21, 492, 250 598| 272,904.50 8.48 
$3, 600. 280 4.890 275,700.35 7.39 
e 104, 629. 3.02] 7.88 365,604.07 10.57 
Total. . 800, 664. 40 | 1,383, 964. | 5.13 | 2,184,628. 97 8.09 
Honglulu. . . . . 64,74. 13, 536. 4,64 158,311.21 7.85 
155, 935. 348, 174, 6.58 | 504,110. 11 9.53 
44.702 79,989. 4.85 | 124,781. 44 7.54 
266,515. 460, 422. 4541 725,937.18 7.16 
135,993.60 | 287, 492 15 5.85 | 403,485.75 8.82 
5.27 8.08 . 
3.25 7.00 
77,304.33 277 88 6.47 9.33 
46,071. 80 3.09} 8.00 6.35 9.30 
27, 958. 00 2.80 6.50 6.00 8.71 
25, 078, 75 250| 7.00 4.62 7.10 
65,318. 40 270| 4.54 5.44 8 43 
ete tal ape Pca Cea el Mask oe ae 5.37 8.07 


2. 70 6. 87 12. 11 
2. 75 6.34 8. 64 
2.72 6.50 8.37 
2. 60 7.00 7.01 
2.70 6.17 8.32 
2.50 7.64 8.16 
2323222 ] ꝗ ĩ ↄ VVV 9. 75 
8. 40 
Atlantic Fleet, San Fran- 
ciscoand Honolulu... 1908 9.11 
Ban Diego, Cal........... 1913 11.81 
1906 
Puget Sound | to 1,383, 964. 57 2, 184, 628. 97 $8.09 
1913 
1906 
Honolulu to . 1, 249, 614. 19 x 1,917,625. 69 8.03 
1913 
1908 
Mare Island. ............ to 2,176, 950. 91 5 3,23, 324.24 8.64 
1913 
1 
Tiburon...... ES ARR to 1,952, 809. 74 i 2, 857, 757. 63 8. 40 
1913 
1905 ` 
Atlantic Fleet. to aloceseacccsleseccecees 405, 968. 20 . A (08,911. 88 9. 11 
1913 
1908 i 
Ban Diego.............-- to 51, 894. 76 8 70,115. 21 11.81 
1913 


Grand total. . 7, 221, 202. 37 10, 862, 363. 72 | 8.48 


1914. 
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EXHIEBTr D. 


PANAMA RATLROAD Co., 
s 2} State Street, New York, March 16, 1914. 
Hon. HALVOR STERNERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 18th instant, addressed to the Wash- 
ington office of the Isthmian Canal Commission, has been referred to us. 
e inclose, as requested, a copy of our tariff covering rates from 
New York and interior points to ports on the Pacific coast of the United 
States. The lowest rate indicated in this tariff is 45 cents per 100 
pounds, which applies to a number of commodities. Our revenue for car- 
rying this freight from New York to Colon by our ste: p line and 
from Colon to Balboa by our railroad, including free wharfage and 
cranage char; to the steamer of the Pacific earrier at Balboa, is 40 
per cent of the through rate, or 18 cents per hundred. 
The rate on lumber from Pacific coast ports in the United States to 
New York via our route is 40 cents per 100 pounds, figured on the 
basis 55 1,000 feet of or being equivalent to 3,300 pounds. 
ours, respectfully, 
a T. H. ROSSBOTTOM, Secretary, 


— 


EXHIIT E. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP Co., 
MARITIMS BUILDING, 8 BRIDGE STREET, 
New York, March 18, 191}. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I have for acknowledgment your letter 13th March 
asking, first, for a folder containing a description of our vessels plying 
between New York and Tehuantepec and San Francisco and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and also making inquiries with reference to passen- 


gér rates. 
We carry no passengers, and the ships in our service are devoted en- 
tirely to the fretghting business. 

We have no folder such as you request, and are mailing you to-day a 
calendar which will show the route at present, and also the pros ve 
route via the Panama Canal, You will observe that the Panama Canal 
route is some 1,200 miles longer. 

We have 18 steamers employed in the Tehuantepec route at the 
present time, and in anticipation of the Panama Canal have had built 
eight additional freight steamers of the highest 

he rate for raw 1 1 5 from Honolulu to New York or Philadelphia 
is, in full cargo lots, 473 cents per 100 pounds. 

We have a rate on refined sugar from San Francisco to New York 
of 50 cents in carload lots, but there is no movement from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. 

To give you an idea of our rates we mention the following from the 
Pacific coast ports to New York and sometimes to other Atlantic 


ports: 


Per 
100 pounds. 
Canned Orl EAE AE O eee een 
Barley rs 
Asphalt 30 
n AAA eS 
CE eee as ee SE ere al a AE See aI 


« 55 
-50 to . 55 
45 


The rate on canned pineapples from the Hawaiian Islands is 65 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

You may have a good understanding of the shipping business and the 
elements which enter into freight rates, but if so, it is unusual for 
one not in the business. 

We have never applied for or advocated an 3 from tolls, but 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the effect of the application of tolls will 
be to restrict the area of the country which the various Panama Canal 


services will serve. 
Respectfully, yours, E. D, DOUGLAS, Treasurer, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. STEVENS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Srevens] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
question before Congress that has caused so much interesting 
and able debate and unfortunately such bitter debate as the 
question of repealing the law exempting coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls for the use of the Panama Canal. I pro- 
pose to discuss this question without accusing any man of 
cowardice or being the tool of any special interest. I assume 
that every man here is governed by patriotic motives. We have 
built the Panama Canal at an expense of $400,000,000, and it is 
our duty to use it for the benefit of the people who paid for it. 
We all agree to this extent. The question can be discussed and 
ought to be discussed without personalities. Our real differ- 
ence is a matter of difference of opinion as to the facts. 

This bill raises two distinct questions: (1) Is it for the bene- 
fit of the American people that the coastwise shipping should be 
exempted from the payment of tolls as a purely domestic policy? 
(2) Is it for the benefit of the American people, in their rela- 
tions to the rest of the world, to exempt the coastwise ships? 

Even the men who are in favor of the exemption must admit 
that it is an indirect subsidy or special benefit to the coastwise 
shipping at the expense of the American people. It will cost 
$4,000,000 a year to maintain and operate the canal, and it will 
require $12,000,000 more to pay interest on the canal bonds. 
This money must be raised either by taxation or by the levying 


of tolls upon the ships which use the canal. If the coastwise 
shipping is reHeved from paying its share of the cost of main- 
taining and operating the canal, American taxpayers must make 
it up. This exemption means at least a million dollars in the 
first year and will increase to several million dollars per year 
eventually. In effect, that amount will be taken from the pock- 
ets of the taxpayers and paid into the treasury of the corpora- 
tions owning the ships engaged in the coastwise trade. 

This indirect subsidy is justified by those who favor it on 
the ground that the public will be benefited by the reduction in 
the cost of transportation, not only in the shipping rates but 
also in the rates charged by the transcontinental railways. 
They propose to lower railroad rates through a subsidy given 
to the shipping monopoly. i 

A careful study of the relation of railroad rates to water rateg 
shows conclusively that this claim is unfounded. To-day there 
is some competition between the railroads and the shipping in- 
terests for transcontinental freight, Freight carried by the ships 
is either around the Horn or by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
The distance around the Horn from coast to coast is some 
18,000 miles. The Panama Canal will reduce that to 5,000. 
Freight by the way of the Isthmus has to be unloaded, shipped 
across the Isthmus by rail, and then reloaded. The Panama 
Canal will shorten the time by 10 days. The cost of unloading 
the freight from the ships and transporting it by rail and re- 
loading is about $4 per ton. The proposed tolls are about 50 
cents per ton. The Panama Canal will save not only 10 days’ 
time, but $3.50 per ton on all shipments. It will be impossible 
for the railroads to reduce their rates anywhere near to the 
cost of water transportation. What will happen is this: The 
shipping interests will have a monopoly on a large part of the 
freight that moves from one coast to another, and they will 
charge what the traffic will bear. They will put their rates as 
near the railroad rates as they can get them and not throw the 
business to the railroads. There is no certainty nor even prob- 
ability that the people of the country will get back in lower 
oe rates what they pay to the ship interests by this 
subsidy. 

No one can claim that the coastwise shipping business needs 
Government aid. It is no infant industry. We have one of the 
largest fleets of coastwise ships in the world. From 1900 to 
1910 the coastwise shipping of the United States increased 48 
per cent, When the Panama Canal is opened there will be, 
undoubtedly, a much larger increase. 

I wish to suggest to my Progressive friends that it is futile’ 
to attempt to control one monopoly by giving especial privilege 
to another monopoly. If the American people can not get 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission reasonable rail- 
road rates, there is only one alternative, and that is Government 
ownership. The shipping interest is to-day a monopoly. There 
is no active competition in the rates. This has been proved be- 
yond question by the investigation and report of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine of the present Congress. To-day the ships 
engaged in coastwise trade are owned either by railroads or 
holding companies, or their rates are fixed by conference and 
agreement, 

I will now turn to the other aspect of the case—the one that 
is perhaps more important and certainly more in the public 
mind than the one of domestic policy. Is it for the welfare of 
the people of the United States in its relations with the rest 
of the world to charge tolls on all ships engaged in foreign 
commerce and to exempt the ships engaged in coastwise traffic? 
I do not propose to go into any elaborate discussion of the 
treaty with England. I have not the time even if I so desired. 
That is a complicated matter. I propose to discuss the inter- 
national question raised by this bill on broader ground than 
any one treaty. If there were no treaty with any nation, I 
believe it would be not only fair and honorable, but for the 
commercial welfare of this country to treat the canal as an 
international highway for the trade of the world and to give 
equal rights to all ships of commerce and special privileges to 
none. I disagree with the men her2 who state that this canal 
was built primarily for the purpose ot developing our merchant 
marine, and I do not believe the people so regard it. The canal 
was built for two purposes, which should be kept distinct. It 
was built first for military purposes—for the protection and 
defense of the American Nation. The repeal bill now under 
discussion in no way affects our war right over the canal. We 
have fortified it. Our own Government ships can go and come 
as they please, and in time of war we shall use the canal in any 
way that we see fit for our national defense. 

But we also built the canal for its commercial possibilities. 
Ever since the new world was discovered it has been one of 
the ambitions of mankind to connect the Atlantic and the 
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Pacific by a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 


an international interest and hold it open to commerce, of the 
world on equal terms. If the time ever comes when the Ameri- 
can people desire to build up their merchant marine by, Goy- 
ernment aid, they should do it and will do it by a direct money 
subsidy. and not by the discriminatory use of this great inter- 
national highway. The Suez Canal is open on the same terms 
to the ships of all nations. The Canadian canals which connect 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River are open to our 
ships on equal terms. For a hundred years we have stood for 
the policy that the sea, the arms of the sea, the straits of the 
sea, and the great canals that connect the oceans of the world 
should be open to all ships on equal terms. We have demanded 
this of other nations. We should now grant it to other na- 
tions. In this way, and in this way alone, lies peace—not peace 
at any price, but peace with or—the only peace that can 
be permanent or beneficial, founded on an exercise of our rights 
and power with a due regard for the rights of other nations. 
[Anplause. ] 

Let me warn my friends here who are interested in building 
up the coumerce of the United States that commerce and the 
commercial prosperity of a nation, like the prosperity of an 
individual, rests upom a due regard for the rights of others: 
We have the undoubted power to use this canal in any way 
that we see fit, but it is our duty not only to other nations, 
but to ourselves and our owm interests. to treat all ships alike. 
[Applause ] 

I shall vote for the repeal of the exemption of coastwise ships 
from the payment of tolls not because the President asks it, 
not because England wants it, but because I am convinced 
that it is for the benefit of the American people, both as a 
domestic and international. poliey, [Applanse.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from: Massachusetts’ is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, when this subject of canal tolls 
was before us in the last Congress I debated it on two occasions 
and, more fortunate than seme, I find that there is nothing 
I then said which I wish to retract or alter now. [Applause.] 
I opposed free tolls then on the ground that it was probably a 
brench of the treaty, and that it was economically preposterous 
to subsidize in this manner our coastwise fleet, which was a 
flourishing monopoly, and except from the subsidy. our vessels 
engaged in foreign trade, which were in dire need of some 
such assistance to preserve them from complete: extinction. 
I also argued that no matter what the consequences we 
ought to submit the interpretation of this treaty: to a judicial 
tribunal, for otherwise we should justly forfeit our position as 
Jeaders in the cause of arbitration. Those opinions I still hold, 
and perhaps I should not think it necessary to reaffirm them 
now if there had not occurred during the interval such remark- 
able conversions as to shock public confidence in the binding 
force of convictions, and if the President's brief message did 
not omit all reference to certain historic incidents which I 
think deserve to be recalled. 

The committee which prepared the Democratic platform at 
Baltimore, on which President Wilson stood and was elected, 
was dominated by Mr. Bryan: That platform said: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

That exemption was passed by a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives, and in the Republican Senate only one Democratic 
Senator voted against it. 

The Secretary of State, who framed that platform and in 
behalf of whose department this legislation is now requested, 
declared: 

A man who violates the party platform is a criminal, worse than 
the man who embezzles money. 

President Wilson, who now asks his party, to break the pledge 
of their platform, when he was seeking votes on the canal-tolls 
issue, addressed a gathering of farmers on August 15, 1912, and. 
pointed with approval to this legislation, saying: 

One of the bills pending, passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate, as 
it has passed the House, provides for free tolls for American ships 
through that canal. * * The farmers of this country are, in my 
judgment, just as much concerned in the policy of the United States: 
with regard to that canal as any other class of citizens of the United 
States. Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It 
means business. It means what it says. It is the utterance of carnest 
and honest men who intend to do business along those lines and who are 
not waiting to see whether they can cateh votes with those promises 
before they determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen Who talk one way 


and vote another are going to be retired to a very quiet and private 
retreat. 


‘consideration of those for w 


We have 
achieved that ambition. We should consider it impressed with 


President Wilson on December 8, 1913, to a delegation of 
2 Who asked him to urge upon Congress woman suffrage, 
said: z 

I set myself this yery: strict-rule when = 
sey, and hare followed it as President; thet vom AEEA EN 17 es 
upon Co In messages, policies which have not had the organic 

om I am spokesman. * * 1 have 
to confine to those things which have been embodied as pr 
ee to the people at an election, That is the strict rule I set for 

And now this very President who angled for the farmers’ 
vote by showing them how free tolls would help them, who in 
the same speech reproached gentlemen “who talk one way and 
vote another,” who said the platform is not molasses to catch 
flies,” who refused the request of the suffragists on the ground 
that he should only address Congress on subjects which his 
party platform had indorsed, this President exposes himself to 
his own reproaches, violates what he asserted was his own 
strict rule of conduct, deserts the yoters for whom the molasses 
was spread, and avows that this exemption from tolis, affirmed 
in the Democratic platform and indorsed by him personally 
in the campaign— 
constitutes a mistaken economic poli om eve i j „ 
is, moreover, in plain contravention ‘of ve pions un “Great Beitas 
And he does this without any apology, explanation, or indica- 
tion that he has held any different opinion. 

It is, of course, flattering to us who always opposed free tolls 
to have the President abandon the Democratic platform and ‘his 
own position when a candidate and come over to us. New con- 
vērts are apt to excite more enthusiasm and evoke more ap- 
plause than the steadfast and unwavering believers; but when 
we read the unstinted adulation in the administration press 
and the appeals to staud by the President as if he were the 
original inventor of this policy, I am afraid some of us appre- 
ciate the feelings of the faithful and reliable elder brother when 
the fatted calf was killed for the prodigal son. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

It is not forbidden to statesmen to change their minds. THis- 
tory records many instances. Inconsistency does not prove 
hypocrisy. But I think of no instance in our history where 
a great party, with its chieftain at its head, has committed 
so sudden, so glaring, so unexplained a reversal of policy, has 
performed so complete and so spectacular a somersault. To 
find. a satisfactory precedent in parliamentary history you have 
to go back nearly a century to the repeal of the corn laws by 
Sir Robert Peel, and the illustration used by Disraeli then is 
interesting now. He said: P 

The conversion of the Saxons by Charlemagne is the only historical 
incident that bears any parallel to this Illustrious occasion. The old 
ehronicier informs us at they were converted in battalions and 
baptized in platoons. 

[Laughter] 

If the President had admitted his change of heart and frankly 
avowed that he was wrong before, it would have gone far to 
disarm opposition and soften criticism. [Applause.] But; on 
the contrary, he ignores entirely the past and appeals, with his 
invariable felicity of phrase and charm of style, to motives of 
principle and honor, as if no one would recall that their force 
should have been just as great when he was deaf to them, and 
that they were just as momentous and imperative when he and 
the Democratic Party denied them. The astute brevity of his 
five-minute message spared his explaining unpleasant and dis- 
cordlant facts. But when an important and sudden change of 
mind is made by a great party leader, I think a decent: respect 
to the opinions of mankind reqnires that he shonld defend, ex- 
plain, or at least allude to the change. To ignore it invites 
attack and exasperates opposition. 

But there is an inconsistency in the message itself, short 
as it is. He asks us first to repeal the act on grounds of duty 
and generosity. It was a noble appeal to the higher impulses 
of the American people. But, as if afraid to trust to that ap- 
peal, he afterwards adds: 

J ask this of yow In support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not give it to me. f 

-Abandoning the ground of magnanimity, he now asks it to 
save his foreign policy. It is, D think, unfortunate that he did 
not dare to risk suecess upon the loftier ground. [Applause.] 
Those of us who stood there before, when there was no pres- 
sure of foreign complications, would not have deserted, and I 
trust the administration influence, which at other times has 
been so potent with this Congress, would not have failed here. 
But perhaps he knew best the Democratie majority to which he 
was appealing. To me it seems humiliating to do now as an 
act of necessity. and. self-preservation what we should have done 
cheerfully, and gladly: as an act of justice and wisdom: How 
ean we claim that we are generous when we are yielding to the 
plea of self-interest? What magnanimity is there in an act 
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without which we should be helpless in our foreign policy? 
When you admit that you are driven by stress of circumstances, 
a simultaneous claim that you are actuated by love of abstract 
justice will receive slight credence. And I think that under 
the language of the President’s message the nations of the 
world, who probably know what is meant by the “matters of 
greater delicacy ” which have not been revealed to us, will give 
us little credit for magnanimity and will attribute all to the 
pressure of necessity. And our enemies will be prone to inti- 
mate that it was not until this pressure was felt that the ad- 
ministration changed its policy and appreciated the beauty of 
generosity and the nobility of doing the large thing, that the 
conversion resulted rather from the exigency of the political 
situation than from the calm voice of reason. A high-spirited 
nation does not like to change its policy under the dictation of 
foreign complications. I think the administration has done 
what it could to make it difficult for the United States to re- 
treat with credit. 

E do not cite these inconsistencies as impeaching the honor 
or honesty of the President. I have no doubt myself that he is 
sincere in his present convictions. I presume his first opinion 
was adopted without thorough investigation, and that when he 
studied he recognized his mistake. But it illustrates and ex- 
emplifies again what I have before charged as the fatal weak- 
ness of this administration in its foreign affairs, that it adopts 
opinions and policies because they are convenient or popular at 
the moment, without studying their ultimate consequences or 
inevitable results, and so finds itself floundering in difficulties 
and complications which a wise foresight and preparation would 
have ayoided. In this case the error is admitted and abandoned, 
but in other cases it is maintained and persevered in, and the 
Nation suffers. It is better to be right at last than never to be 
right at all; but in foreign affairs it is peculiarly important to 
be right at first, to foresee consequences, and not to adopt meas- 
ures which other nations can justly constrain us to renounce or 
which our own interests or honor recommend us to abandon. 
Foreign affairs are, from their nature, an executive function; 
they are left to the State Department, with little control from 
Congress, and their management by this administration has not 
been creditable. Responsibility goes with power, and our foreign 
policy ought not to fluctuate with the eccentricities of opportun- 
ism or the emergencies of domestic politics. Its straight course 
ought to be laid out and followed with a painstaking, undeviat- 
ing determination. 

I trust the passage of this bill will relieve the present emer- 
gency, that the embarrassment and constraint under which our 
foreign policy is suffering may be allayed, and that such care 
and foresight will hereafter be exercised that we shall not be- 
come involved again in entanglements from which we can only 
be rescued by a national retreat and a party apostasy. I would 
gladly haye yoted for the bill simply on grounds of national 
honor and amity or of economie wisdom. I do it with less satis- 
faction when it is requested as an escape from foreign dangers. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, this controversy 
has been discussed with statesmanlike sagacity; its vulnerable 
spots have been assailed and exposed; its strong points clearly 
elucidated and cleverly defended. Therefore, no matter what 
follows, it will, in a great measure, be a repetition of that 
which has already been so ably expressed. 

Deeply impressed with a consciousness that I am responsible 
to the American people as well as my own constituency for 
my public acts, and, moreover, moved by a sense of duty I owe 
to the Nation with whose honor and protection we are in- 
trusted, I am impelled to yote against the pending bill. 

I, too, have given this matter serious thought, and after 
grave consideration of the point in controversy I have arrived 
at the irresistible conclusion that the exemption of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade is in thorough harmony with 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and in nowise discriminates against 
Great Britain. However, I may be devoid of that enlightened 
wisdom which enables Sir Edward Grey to place such a self- 
sacrificing construction thereon. 

Our great and magnanimous Nation sincerely and truly feels 
very kindly toward Great Britain. We are joined by ties of 
blood and united by bonds of friendship. But unquestionably 
we have our sympathetic limitations, and those limitations 
can by no means be transcended. 

Now, it is urged, and with some seriousness, too, that when 
we permit an American ship, exclusively engaged in coast- 
wise trade, to ply through the Panama Canal without the 
necessity of paying a toll, we openly repudiate the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty and sink our national honor deep into the mire of 
degradation. This, it has been intimated, may strain unduly 
our delightful diplomatic relations with Great Britain. But if 


it does strain those relations it will not be at the sacrifice of 
our national honor, but through maintaining inviolate the in- 
tegrity of our national sovereignty. 

Now, the exemption in question applies solely to domestic 
ships enguged in transporting domestic commerce from one do- 
mestie port to another. This is a prerogative which no foreign 
ship enjoys; they are absolutely barred from participating in 
that traffic. About this there is and can be no diversity of opin- 
ion. On the other hand, both American and foreign ships en- 
gaged in foreign commerce are placed upon exactly the same 
parity as to tolls, so whence comes the discrimination against 
Great Britain? 

It occurs to me that this British diagnostician, Sir Edward 
Grey, is after all intrinsically human. 

Shakespeare said: 

That self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting. 

Now it is evidend that Sir Edward Grey is not overlooking 
anything, particularly anything which will benefit the merchant 
marine of Great Britain, even at the expense of the domestic 
commerce of the United States. But why this altruism on our 
part? 

Now I quote some platform scripture: “ We favor the exemp- 
tion from tolls of American ships engaged in coastwise trade 
passing through the Panama Canal.” 

Change! There the epitaph of all the years were sounded! I am 
changed, too. Let it be. Yet it is sad to know my latest tears were 
faithful to a memory, not to thee. 

A few brief months ago, and vividly do I remember it, sev- 
eral Members of the House voted in accordance with pledges 
made by them in good faith during the last congressional cam- 
paign—pledges that they honestly believed the. Democratic plat- 
form authorized and empowered them to make, and yet they 
were excoriated and derided by two or three illustrious Mem- 
bers of the House, who vociferously declared that these erring 
mortals should stand by the platform of the Democratic Party 
without equivocation or evasion. 

Romeo, Romeo, wherefore are thou Romeo? 


Now it develops and comes to pass that these impeccable gen- 
tlemen, these apostles of platform inviolability, who then threw 
up their hands in holy horror, are now not only violating the 
true spirit of the platform but are actually eviscerating it. 

After this digression, after this flagrant act of apostasy on 
the part of these hypercritical gentlemen, they should—at least 
in the future—refrain from admonishing other Members against 
violating the platform tenets. Each of the gentlemen in ques- 
tion must correct the infirmities of his own nature before un- 
dertaking to criticize the delinquencies of others. They should 
not call attention to the mote in the eyes of their brother when 
the beam is in their own. 

This great American institution, dug and constructed by 
American skill and American brains, upon property bought and 
paid for by American dollars, contributed by American tax- 
payers for the use and benefit of American people, should be 
supervised and controlled by this Government, untrammeled and 
undeterred by any other nation under the blue canopy of heaven. 

Opening the canal to American ships free of tolls will enable 
the States along the Mississippi and its tributaries and on the 
Pacific and Gulf coasts to freely interchange their commodities, 
This will essentially cheapen the necessities of life, hence a 
sound economic policy for the Government to adopt. Further- 
more, the exemption will bring to Louisiana many and varied 
opportunities for industrial and commercial development. 

Now, if we have been so improvident as to clothe Great Brit- 
ain with the extraordinary privilege of compelling the United 
States to impose a tax upon its coastwise trade passing through 
the Panama Canal, or have accorded to the ships of Great 
Britain the same privileges and prerogatives we have extended 
to our own ships engaged exclusively in domestic traffic, I un- 
qualifiedly say: Desecrate not that puerile agreement, for I have 
too much respect for our national honor, too much considera- 
tion for fair dealing, to attempt to squirm out of even such a 
lamentable predicament, notwithstanding the fact that I am 
eternally and irrevocably opposed as a matter of principle to 
Great Britain or any other nation usurping the right to advise 
us how we ought to conduct our internal affairs. However, it 
is my judgment that if the treaty-making power did undertake 
to vest such authority in Great Britain, it thereby exceeded the 
scope of its authority. No treaty-making power can ever barter 
away any part or parcel of the sovereignty of the United States. 
It is one of the inherent attributes of the sovereignty to admin- 
ister its own affairs as it deems best, and no treaty-making 
power can circumscribe or alienate it. That is one of the 
fundamental principles of international law, and any treaty 
stipulation in yiolation of that principle is necessarily void de 
jure. 
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It is generally understood that Great Britain has the ablest 
and most ustute treuty writers in the world. Xet, according to 
all the eminent authorities on international law, no treaty can 
restrict by implieation any nation's right of sovereignty or inde- 
pendenee. Such a restriction must be couched in plain, mequiv- 
ecal, and unmistakable langunge, otherwise it will not be given 
the merest effect. Now we find men of intellect throughout the 
United States honestly differing concerning the interpretation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote:treaty. Does this not at least tend to show 
that Great Britain is simply endeavoring to enrich herself at 
the expense of the United States? 

I am as anxious as any- other man for the public happiness, 
and second to none when it comes to-safeguarding our national 
honor, but I respectfully contend that the repeal of the exemp- 
tion given to our ships would be an inglorious surrender of one 
of our inherent rights of sovereignty. a grent and ‘everlasting 
victory for the transcontinental railroads—especially the Cana- 
dian Pacifie—and an act that would practically defeat the pri- 
mary object for which the Panama Canal was constructed, 
amely, to encourage the growth of onr domestic commeree. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from illinois [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote in favor 
of the pending bill, which repeals that part of the Panama Canal 
act which-exempts.coastwise shipping of the United States from 
the payment of tolls in connection with their use of the canal. 

Much as I dislike to do it, I feel constrained to differ with 
my colleagues, although they include Mr. MURDOCK, whom I re- 
spect and admire, aud Mr. Tratriz, who made such a strong 
speech here this afternoon, and who, 15 years ago, was my pro- 
fessor in college on suhjeets akin to the one before us. 

While Tam convinced that it is my duty to support the bill. I 
have hesitated to take-any part in this debate. I do not do so in 
the hope that I may shed any new light on this: much controverted 
question, for I think anything ‘that may be said on either side 
has been said before. Many of our very ablest authorities on 
international law have :given expression to their views on this 
matter, nud you all know that some of them are to be found 
on one side and some on the other. Most American authorities 
take the position that the point which has been raised by Great 
Britain to the effect that the exemption of American eoastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls is in contravention of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty—assuming that tolls are to be charged 
against British shipping—is well taken, while, on the other 
hand, we find some authorities in Europe, such us the London 
Law Journal, who take the view that there is nothing in the 
treaty which forbids that part of our Panama Canal net which 
the bill now before us seeks to repeal, 

I have felt constrained to give some expression of my views 
in this debate, inasmuch as the Progressive Party platform con- 
tains a clause in the plank having to do with the Panama 
Canal, which demands free tolls for American ecoastwise ship- 
ping. I have given this subject earnest study and I have not 
been able to escape ‘the:conviction that the exemption of Amer- 
ican eoastwise shipping from the payment of tolls is in -viola- 
tion of the terms of the Hay-Panncefote treaty. The main- 
tenance of our national good faith demands that we fulfill the 
terms of this and every other international eontract in letter 
and in spirit. Certainly one should not hesitate to place :na- 
tional honor above party platform. [Applause.] 

Relieving, as I do, that if we are to keep faith with Great 
Britain in this matter we must repeal ‘the features of the Pan- 
ama Canal-act which the! bill now before us will ‘repeal, I firmly 
believe that I not only have the right to vote as I propose 
to, notwithstanding the clause in the platform to which I have 
referred, but 1 would consider it à breach of the oath I took 
when I became a Member of this House if I did not so vote. 

‘Of course, this graut of free tolls to American coastwise slip- 
Ping is nothing more nor less than the grant of a subsidy to a 
special Interest. Realizing that-a straight out-and-out subsidy 
eould never be put through Congress, they tucked it into this 
Panama Cunal net, where they could cover it up with the Mon- 
roe doctrine, the grand old flag, and a number of other things 
that would cause people to miss the point. And now when 
the real nature of the thing is being shown up and it is being 
demonstrated that in granting this subsidy the provisions of 
our treaty with Great Britain have been violated, those who 
favor the subsidy are folding the red, white, and blue about it 
and calling it “patriotism,” And the people who are without 
the opportunity of examining all the facts involved, or are not 
in the habit of regarding facts, are being duly impressed with 
the performance. 

T shall not attempt to discuss the economies of this problem 
but shall confine my remarks to the point I have referred to 
and indicate the reasons which have led me to conclude that it 
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we are to fulfill the terms of our treaty with Great Britain we 
can not charge tolls in the case of the ships of that nation pass- 
ing through the canal and at the same time exempt our own 
coastiyise shipping. 

As has been well said by Prof. Wambaugh, of the Harvard 
Law School, “In these days equality is the only ideal justice,” 
and therefore “a treaty must be understood -to establish equal- 
ity unless there is emphatic language to the contrary.” é 

Any treaty between two such countries as these is necessarily 
written in the atmosphere of their several, and in this instance, 
eoneurrent systems of local law. ` 

It must be recognized us a sound general principle that when 
a nation enters upon a business which is non-governmental in 
character it assumes toward its own -citizens and toward the 
citizens. of other nations duties similar to those owed by private 
individuals engaged in a similar business, and more especially 
ig this true as to these kinds of business which are deemed 
publie callings. 

And what are public callings? ‘Without attempting to fully 
answer that question, it is enough for the present purpose to 
point. ont that by both reason and authority the character of a 
public calling attaches to a canal. Indeed, à canal is a some- 
what clearer instance than a railroad. Canals having preceded 
rallronds, furnish au earlier example of a publie calling. A 
canal more obviously than a railroad renders) unlikely the build- 
ing of a competitor in the same neighborhood and for the purpose 
of meeting the same need. It is a public highway, open to all alike. 

Thus, independently of any treaty, one reaches the concinsion 
that by the rules of Jaw observed in the United States and 
England the United States, whenever owning or controlling a 
public canal, is, as a matter of principle, under the duty. of per- 
mitting the canal to be used by all eemers at rates which are 
reasonable and which do not discriminate. 

Most.of;the argument on the interpretation of this treaty cen- 
ters about what is known as the all-untions clause, which is 
clause 1 of article 3. It reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of nll nations observing these rules, on terms: of; entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or Its 
citizens. or stbjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of (traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Applying the general propositions: to which I ‘have:referred,:to 
these words, it would seem/thatiin the absenee of clear language 
to the contrary this so-called all-nations clause, with its pro- 
vision of entire equality,’ is to be understood as including 
vessels of commerce aud of war of the United States among 
those enjoying the riglits of the canal and as recognizing the 
rights of all vessels from other nations observing these rules“ 
to be treated on the same basis as those of the United States. 

If the canal had been built, as the treaty permitted. not by 
the Government but by iutlividuals or by a corporation, the 
duty. of treating all vessels, whether Americau or foreign, on the 
same basis would ‘have been enforced by the United States for 
and against every nation, including itself; and it seems reason- 
able to believe that the equal rights and duties of Americans, 
British, and others were not affected by the adoption of the 
other alternative whieh the ‘treaty permitted—the building of 
the eanal by our Goverument. It should be borne in mind that 
the luter nequirement of sovereign privileges from the Republic 
of Panama did not affect:the rights and duties of the United 
States as to this matter, for in article 4 of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty it is agreed that no:change of territorial sovereignty or 
of the international relations of the eountry or countries trav- 
ersed by the aforementioned canal shall affect ‘the general 
principle of neutralization or the obligation of ‘the high con- 
traeting parties under the present treaty.” The obligation of 
the United: States consequently remains what it was at the time 
the treaty was consummated, 

It can not be that when the United States, by:a treaty entered 
into when it was mot as vet entitled to ‘sovereign powers in 
Panama, arranged for the possibility of entering upon a public 
calling, it is to be nuderstood to have intended to reserve in that 
treaty, otherwise than through the use of extraordinary lan- 
guage, a right to earry on that business in a discriminatory 
manner, which its own courts in dealing with similar callings 
have pronounced unbusinesslike, iinpolitie, dishonorable, and il- 
legal under laws passed ‘by its own Congress, [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to be elear that if we are to cor- 
rectly understand the words aud the meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, we must not only carefully study the entire 
text of the treaty itself, but we must:endeavor to comprehend 
the general intent, through an exantination of the general princi- 
ples of law, and certainly we must bear in mind the purpose of 
All freaties—the purpose that there shall be peace and not war. 
eonteutment and not irritation, equality and not inequality.” 
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We shall find it necessary if we are to come as near as we 
may to the real meaning of the treaty, the interpretation of 
which is in dispute, if we remember that the text is not in the 
nature of a provision of municipal law but is an international 
contract concluded between two powers. It follows that. if 
either of the parties to such a contract desires to reserve to it- 
self liberty of action with a view to limiting the operation of 
the treaty provisions, such liberty of action must have been 
expressly stipulated for under the treaty. To my mind, the 
terms of article 3, to which I referred some minutes ago, do not 
indicate that either of the contracting powers in executing this 
- treaty reserved to itself rights or privileges which would exempt 
that power from the conditions established for nations at large. 

But, before going into the terms of the treaty itself, may I 
remind you that it is a residuum? Is it not a creation of the 
diplomatists of two nations facing a new crisis and coming 
together to find a way out. It is a deliberate alteration of a pre- 
vious status. To correctly understand the alteration we must ex- 
amine the previous status But if we are to correctly comprehend 
that previous status, we must go behind that and look at the his- 
tory of the development of this canal question frem its beginning. 

During the quarter of a century from 1825 to 1850: there seems 
te have been no appreciation of the economic problem and no 
accurate estimate of the place the canal would take commer- 
cially. Canal projects became the playthings of enthusiasts 
abroad and practical politicians on this side of the water. The 
Central American States were always willing to grant conces- 
sions for a “consideration,” and prominent individuals and 
commercial companies were ready to embark in a venture more 
or less advantageous te them as individuals or as political 
actors in the times in which they lived. 

In 1826 Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State in the Cabinet of John 
Quincy Adams, said, in his instructions to Messrs. Anderson and 
Sergeant, United States representatives to the Panama Congress: 

If a canal across the Isthmus be opened so as to admit of the passage 
of saa vessels from ocean to ocean, the benent of it ought not to be 
exclusively appropriated to one one nation, but should be extended to 
all parts of the globe upon the payment of a just compensation for 
reasonable tolls. 

In 1830 the King of the Netherlands entered into an engage- 
ment with Nicaragua for the construction of a canal “to be 
opened on the same terms to all nations.” The United States 
offered no diplomatic objections to this, but direeted our repre- 
seutative to secure a share in the stock of the company that was 
contemplated. 

On March 8, 1835, the Senate of the United States adopted 
the following resolution: 


the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of securi 
forever by such stipulations the free and equal right of pid Cogs) 1 


In 1839 the canal question was taken up in the House of 
Representatives on a memorial of merchants of New York and 
Philadelphia, on which an elaborate report was made by Mr. 
Mercer, from the Committee on Reads and Canals. The report, 
in conclusion, proposed a resolution that the President sheuld 
be requested— 

ul with 
22 ²˙ etree yar ye 
ritorial ee of which comprehends the Isthmus of Panama and 
to which the United States have accredited ministers or agents, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of effecting a communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the construction of 
a ship canal across the Isthmus and of securing forever by suitable 
treaty stipulations the free and equal right of navigating such canal 
to all nations, 

That resolution was unanimously agreed to by the House. 

Tt should be remembered that when this Isthmian Canal ques- 
tion first arose as a national proposition everybody in the United 
States took the greund that any canal that was constructed 
must be an international affair in the sense that its use was to 
be common and equal to all nations. And why? Because the 
United States was not then one of the strenger powers. It 
was one of the powers that might be shut out by any other 
principle, and until very recently nobody ever suggested that 
there was any other principle fairly applicable to this difficulty, 
so far as the United States was concerned. 

In 1545 a concession was granted by Nicaragua to Louis 
Napoleon. The United States does not seem to have taken spe- 
cial notice of this. 

But in the following year, 1846, the United States negotiated 
a treaty with New Granada, which shows that our country was 


watching the canal question and beginning to appreciate the 


political as well as the commercial aspect. This treaty pro- 
vided not only for equal rights for the United States, but the 
United States joined in a guarantee ef neutrality, a fact which 
is important, because this treaty is the foundation upon which 
the law which governs the present canal ultimately rests. Pres- 
ident Polk, in his annual message to Congress, referred to. this 
treaty as follows: 

In entering Into the mutual guarantees d the thirty-fifth 
article of the treaty, neither the Government of New Granada nor that 
of the United States has any narrow or exclusive views. The ultimate 

ject, as presented by the Senate of the United States in their resolu- 
tion of March 8, 1835, is to secure to all nations the free and equal 
right of passage over the Isthmus. If the United States, as the chief of 
the American. nations, should first become a party to. this guarantee, it 
can not be doubted, indeed it is confidently expected by the Govern- 
ment of New Granada, that similar guarantees will be given to that Re- 
pants by Great Britain and France, Should the p ition thus 

endered be rejected, we may deprive the United States of the just in- 
fluence which its acceptance might secure to them and confer the glo 
and benefits of being the first among the nations in concluding suc 
an 5 upon the Government either of Great Britain or France, 
That either of these Governments would embrace the offer can not be 
doubted, because there does not appear to be any other effectual means 
of securing to all nations the advantages of this important passage, but 
the scean of great commercial powers that the Isthmus shall be 
neutral territory. The interests of the world at stake are so important 
that the security of this passage between the two oceans can not be 
suffered to depend upon the wars and revolutions which may arise 
among different nations, 


This brings us down to the Clayion-Bulwer treaty. That 
treaty was made in 1850 by Great Britain in response to the 
urgent demands of the United States, When our country seri- 
ously turned its attention to the matter of joining the two oceans 
by a canal through the Isthmus, it found Great Britain in pos- 
session of the eastern end of the route, which men generally be- 
lieved would be the most available one for the canal. There- 
upon the United States sought a treaty with Great Britain by 
which that nation would give up the advantage which she had 
and admit the United States to equal participation with her in 
the control and protection ef a canal across the Isthmus. This 
resulted in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

By that treaty Great Britain agreed with the United States that 
neither Government should “ ever obtain or maintain foritself any 
exclusive control over the ship canal”; that neither should “make 
use of any protection” which either afforded to a canal “or any 
alliance which either” might have “with any State or people 
for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any fortifications, or 
of occupying,- fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mesquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of as- 
suming or exercising dominion over the same,” and that neither 
would “take advantage of any intimacy or use any alliance, 
connection, or infiuence that either” might “possess with any 
State or Government, through whose territory the said canal 
may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or 
indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or 
advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the 
said canal which shall not be offered on the same terms to the 
citizens or subjects of the other.” 

This treaty of 1850 declared that its “great design” was 
“that ef constructing and maintaining the said canal as a 
ship communication between the two oceans for the benefit of 
mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the same.” 
As the Senator from New York well said in his exhaustive 
speech on this subject in the Senate last year; 

That declaration is the corner stone of the rights of the United States 
upon the Isthmus of Panama, 

The fundamental principle embodied in the treaty of 1850 is to be 
found in the eighth article, which contains an explicit agreement 
for equality of treatment to the citizens of the United States and 
to the citizens of Great Britain in any canal, wherever it may be 
constructed across the Isthmus. That article reads as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a par- 
tieular object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 
agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other 
1 communications, whether by canal or rallway, across the 
sthmus which connects North and South America, and especially to 
the interoceanie communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
ticable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, how- 
ever, their joint protection to any such canais or railways as are by 
this article specified, it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of trafe thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and that 
the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects 
of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall alse be 
— on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State 
which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United States 
and Great Britain engage to afford. 


The spirit of this Clayton-Bulwer treaty will be made clearer 
if we keep in mind that the United States was the moving 
party in that matter, and if we aiso keep before us what the 
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United States asked Great Britain to agree to. That is well 
expressed in the words of Senator Dayis, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, as contained in the 
report from that committee to the Senate dated April 5, 1900. 
In that report Senator Davis explains that the representative of 
the United States in urging upon the representative of Great Brit- 
ain the making of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty assured him that— 

The United States sought no exclusive privilege or preferential right 
of any kind in regard to the proposed communication, and their sincere 
wish, if it should be found practicable, was to see it dedicated to the 
common use of all nations on the most liberal terms and a footing of 
perfect equality for all. That the United States would not, if F 
could, obtain any ‘exclusive right or privilege in a great highway whi 
naturally belonged to all mankind. 

Years passed and new conditions arose and the United States 
came to feel that the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which 
had once been deemed desirous and advantageous, were inap- 
plicable to these new conditions and injurious to the best inter- 
ests of our Nation, and we undertook to secure a modification 
of the treaty from Great Britain, There was much discussion 
in the course of that undertaking and some difference of opin- 
ion as to the continued obligations of the treaty. This discus- 
sion was finally put at rest by the then Secretary of State in 
his memorandum on the subject made in the year 1896, in which 
he said that— 
the true remedy is not in ingenious attempts to deny the existence of 
the treaty or to explain away its provisions, but in a direct and 
straightforward application to Great Britain for a reconsideration of 
the whole matter, 

Might we not well take this good advice to ourselves at the 
present time? 

Application was made to Great Britain for a reconsideration 
of the whole matter, and as a result we have the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. At the time this application was made certain rep- 
resentations were made to Great Britain to induce her to mod- 
ify the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It is interesting to note some 
of them. Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, in directing our 
representative to propose the desired modifications to Great 
Britain, gave the following instructions: 


The United States recognized a proper guaranty of neutrality as 
essential to the construction and successful operation of any highway 
across the Isthmus of Fine ana in the last generation every step 
was taken by this Government that is deemed requisite in the premises. 
The necessity was foreseen and abundantly provided for long in ad- 
vance of any possible call for the actual exercise of power. Nor in 
time of peace does the United States seek to have any exclusive privi- 
leges accorded to American ships in respect to precedence or tolls 
through an interoceanic canal any more than it has sought like privi- 
leges for American 2 in transit over the Panama Railway under 
the exclusive control of an American corporation. The extent of the 

rivileges of American citizens and ships is measurable under the 
23 45 of 1846 by those of Colombian citizens and ships. It would be 
our earnest desire and expectation to see the world’s peaceful commerce 
enjoy the same just, liberal, and rational treatment. 

Upon such assurance as that from the United States, Great 
Britain again abandoned rights which she had and consented 
to a relinquishment of the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and entered into this new treaty. 

The preamble of this treaty—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty— 
says that the two Governments involved “being desirous to 
facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient, and to that end to remove any objection which may 
arise out of the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly 
called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such 
canal under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, without impairing the general principle of neutralization 
established in article 8 of that convention * * have agreed 
upon * the following articles.” That general principle 
of neutralization established in article 8 of the former treaty 
expressly included, you will remember, a statement to the effect 
that any isthmian canal was to be “open to the citizens and 
subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms.” 
It therefore seems reasonable to me to believe that the all- 
nations“ clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which is the only 
clause giving any rights to Grea. Britain, continnes to give to 
that nation, in the absence of clear language to the contrary, a 
right that the canal shall be “open to the citizens and subjects 
of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms,” a result 
which is not achieved unless the “all-nations” clause is con- 
strued as including the United States, 

In article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which is the only 
place in which rights are given to the United States specifically 
and not merely as one of “all nations,“ the rights given are 
expressly said to be “subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty.” These provisions include certain rules set forth in the 
treaty and which the United States adopts in making the treaty. 
Being subject to the provisions of the treaty, which provisions 
include the rules referred to, it would certainly seem reasonable 


to believe that the United States is to be one of the “nations 
observing these rules,” and if so it can not, under the very plain 
terms of the treaty, discriminate in the matter of tolls in favor 
of its own shipping. 

The United States having, in article 3, adopted the so-called 
all-nations clause as one of the rules taken as a basis of the 
neutralization of the canal, certainly can not reasonably be con- 
sidered as without the provisions of that clause, when part of 
it—namely, the part requiring the rates to be “just and equi- 
ae "—is addressed distinctly and peculiarly to the United 

tates. 


But it is urged that we are justified in considering the United 
States exempt from this first rule set down in article 3, be- 
cause Great Britain has admitted through her representative, 
Sir Edward Grey, that our Government may do certain things, 
notwithstanding the fact that the other rules in this article pro- 
hibit those very things, and the argument contends that we are 
either subject to all of the rules or none of them. 

It seems to me that the fallacy of that argument is demon- 
strated in the very note of Sir Edward Grey to which the 
argument refers. These “rules” were adopted and established 
“as the basis of the neutralization ” of the canal—quoting from 
the treaty—“ substantially as embodied in the convention of 
Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal.” 

That treaty reserved to Turkey and to Egypt, as sovereigns 
of the territory through which the canal was to be constructed, 
all of the rights that pertained to sovereigns for the protection 
of their own territory. 

But the reservation of those sovereign rights to Egypt and 
Turkey in the treaty of Constantinople is made subject to “ the 
obligations expressly provided by the clauses of” that treaty, 
namely, the “ rules” as to the operation of the canal. 

And this is the way in which the treaty of Constantinople has 
always been executed. It has never been suggested that, with 
regard to the conditions laid down for the use of the canal, 
either Turkey or Egypt should be in a different position from 
that of any other nation. 

Now, Sir Edward Grey has conceded to the United States just 
such sovereign rights over the Canal Zone as were reserved to 
Turkey and Egypt in the treaty of Constantinople. Certainly; 
as he himself points out, no such reservation of sovereign rights 
could have been included in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, for at 
the time it was consummated neither party to it had any title 
to the region which would be traversed by the canal nor any 
sovereign rights in that region. But the rules which were taken 
from the treaty of Constantinople for the control of the canal 
management would necessarily be subject to these rights of 
sovereignty when they were secured by the United States from 
the countries owning the territory through which the canal 
was to be constructed. 

The United States having secured those rights of sovereignty 
should be permitted to exercise them in the spirit of the ex- 
press language of the treaty of Constantinople, subject to which 
the rules taken from that treaty must be presumed to be. 
The exercise of such rights which Great Britain concedes to 
our Government is therefore in uo way inconsistent with the 
position that our Nation is included within the term “all 
nations,” as contained in the first rule, and is subject to all 
these rules. In other words, the admission of Great Britain 
to the effect that the United States, having secured sovereign 
rights over the Canal Zone, may exevcise all the rights that per- 
tain to sovereigns in the protection of their own territory, does 
not amount to an admission that the United States is not sub- 
ject to some of the rules in article 3, but is merely construing 
these rules in the light of the context of the treaty from which 
they were taken or adopted, and is conceding that those rules, 
taken as they are from the treaty of Constantinople, are to be 
read in the light of that treaty, and especially of the sovereign- 
rights clauses which were not applicable to the situation exist- 
ing when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was consummated, and 
therefore were not incorporated in it in so many words, but 
which are applicable to the present situation, 

This position seems to me to be perfectly consistent with arti- 
cle 4 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in which it is agreed “ that 
no change of territorial sovereignty or of the international rela- 
tions of the country or countries traversed by the before-men- 
tioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization 
or the obligation of the high contracting parties under the pres- 
ent treaty,” because those high contracting parties agree, under 
the terms of the previous section, that the basis of that neutrali- 
zation shall be taken from the “convention of Constantinople, 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal,” and the neutraliza- 
tion as laid down in that treaty includes these very “sover- 
eignty ” clauses I have mentioned. 
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Therefore, when Great Britain concedes that the United States 
may exercise sovereign powers for the protection of its terri- 
tory such as were provided for in the treaty of Constantinople, 
it is unfortunate, to say the least, for the United States to seize 
upon that very proper concession, and attempt to show that the 
making of that concession must result in an unequal applica- 
tion of a set of rules adopted from the treaty in question, all 
of which rules must be taken in connection with the clause 
granting sovereign powers. 

The principal alteration incorporated in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty changing the previous status which had been established 
by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was this; Whereas under the for- 
mer treaty it was impossible for the United States alone to 
undertake the construction of the canal or maintain for itself 
any exclusive control or management of it, under the present 
treaty it is provided that “the canal may be constructed under 
the auspices of the Government of the United States,” and it is 
further provided that “said Government shall have and enjoy 
all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of 
the canal.” But this alteration of the previous status is granted 
the United States “subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty ’—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. And what are these pro- 
yisions to which this privilege is expressly made subject? 
The general principle of neutralization established in article 8 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the basis of neutralization as 
adopted from the treaty of Constantinople. 

Now, with these express limitations upon the language of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty in mind, let us look at the first clause in 
article 1 again. 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
ꝛo conditions or chargea of tafe, of 
otherwise, = Buck conditions or charges of trac shall be just and 
equitabie, x 

And with that language before us, Jet us glance at the words 
of the Panama Canal act which are in controversy: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

I have been unable to put these two things together and recon- 
cile them, 

How. can we consider ourselves at liberty to put any construc- 
tion upon the language of the treaty which violates the con- 
trolling declarations of absolute equality between the citizens of 
Great Britain and the United States as contained in the other 
treaties expressly referred to? 

Does it not seem that this treaty emphasizes equality rather 
than inequality? It seems so to me, And to quote Prof. Wam- 
baugh again: 2 

It seems also that the United States may well pride itself both upon 
being the Nation * . rules,“ and also upon being included 
among “all nations observing these rules.” 

But we are told by those on the other side of this question that 
the words “observing these rules” take our Nation out of the 
operation of the rulés and indicate clearly that the United States 
is laying down the rules for all the other nations to follow and 
promising not to discriminate as between those who do observe the 
rules, but is not intending to consider herself as bound by them. 

Reduced to the language of the street, Mr. Speaker, that plea 
amounts to nothing more nor less than the cry, “ We had our 
fingers crossed.” It can not be that we are going to stoop to 
that level. It is beneath our dignity as a Nation. Any such 
construction of that clause is impossible when we remember 
the repeated protestations made by us during all the years of 
this canal development, to the effect that we had no thought in 
connection with the operation of such a canal except such as 
would mean the absolutely equal use of the canal by the people 
and by the ships of every nation, and that we “ would not if we 
could” obtain any exclusive right or privilege in connection with 
the operation of the canal. 

I wish to refer to a few of the other arguments that are made 
in support of those parts of the Panama Canal act which the 
bill now before us will repeal when adopted. 

We are told that the words “on terms of entire equality,” as 
found in the “all-nations” clause, may properly be taken as not 
including coastwise shipping, and that for that reason the 
United States is justified in contending that this class of her 
traffic passing through the canal is without the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Strange to say, that precise question has been 
determined by the contention of the United States itself concern- 
ing the interpretation of another treaty, also with Great Britain, 
having to do with the canals and channels of the Great Lakes. 

By article 27, of the treaty of Washington, of May 6, 1871, 
Great Britain agreed to urge upon the Dominion of Canada to 
secure to the citizens of the United States the use of the canals in 
the Dominion on terms of equality with the Canadian people. 


Certain inequalities of tolls charged in connection with the 
use of the Welland Canal arose as to certain articles passed 
through the canal in connection with Canada’s domestic com- 
merce. Our Government protested, claiming that the words“ on 
terms of equality” did include both coastwise and foreign 
commerce, while Canada and Great Britain insisted to the 
contrary, that the words in question did not include domestic 
or coastwise trade—exactly the position now taken by those 
who oppose this bill. This controversy extended through several 
years and was participated in, and our position as I have stated 
it was affirmed by two Presidents, three Secretaries of State, 
and both Houses of Congress, and our Government finally won 
the point it made and it was admitted by Great Britain that 
the words “on terms of equality” did include coastwise as 
well as foreign commerce, and that coastwise trade could not 
by implication be excepted from such language in any treaty 
by the nation which desired it. During this controversy many 
American and British officials took part in it who subsequently 
participated in the framing and ratification of the Hay-Pauuce- 
fote treaty. In their work on the latter treaty these men must 
have had very clearly in mind the construction of this language 
which had been determined so recently in a controversy arising 
between these very two powers. 

If the language used in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was, on 
the contrary, to have comprehended the exception of our coast- 
wise trade, would it not have so stated in plain words? In 
such cases that rule has been followed. For instance, the 
treaty of the United States with Nicaragua concluded December 
1, 1884, known as the Frelinghuysen-Zalaya treaty, contained 
the provision “equal tolls for the vessels of all nations except- 
ing the vessels of the contracting parties engaged in the coast- 
wise trade.” ` 

Wherever it has been desired to exclude coastwise trade from 
the general language of a treaty as to commerce and naviga- 
tion, express words to such effect have been inserted. An ex- 
amination of the treaties of the United States referring to this 
subject will disclose the fact that the language used is nearly. 
always general and these general terms have been invariably 
construed to include coastwise commerce within their meaning. 

Again it is argued that we are relieved from the obligations 
of our treaty with Great Britain because the Canal Zone has 
become our territory. It is not our territory except in trust 
and the cestui que trust is “all nations observing these rules.” 
We have no more right to discriminate in the matter of tolls 
or in any other way against one of those nations or its people 
than a trustee would have to withhold interest on trust funds 
from his cestui que trust. In article 2 of our treaty with 
Panama, concluded in 1903, the Republic of Panama “grants to 
the United States, in perpetuity, the use, eccupation, and control 
of” the so-called Canal Zone, “for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection” of the canal, and 
for no other purpose whatever. Article 18 of this treaty with 
Panama reads as follows: 

The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be 


neutral in tuity, and shall be opened upon terms 8 for by 
section 1 of article 3, of and in conformity with all stipulations 
of the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States 
and Great tain on November 18, 1901. 


So we have taken these rights on the Canal Zone for no pur- 
pose except the construction and maintenance of a canal in 
accordance with all the stipulations of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Again, we often hear remarks to the effect that “the canal is 
our property, it is built with our money, and therefore our 
ships ought to go through free.” Of course there is a very 
apparent fallacy here. “The canal is our property,” meaning 
the property of the United Stntes, in trust, as I have pointed 
out. “It was built with our money,” meaning the money of the 
people of the United States, and therefore our ships should 
go through free.” Our ships” are the property of a small 
group of men that make up the most perfectly protected 
monopoly in the whole country. Does anyone seriously think 
for a moment that the money that might be saved as a result 
of free tolls would find its way into any pockets other than 
those of this very group of men? Not one penny would reach 
“our” pockets. The fallacy of such a statement needs only to be 
pointed out to be appreciated. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Government is about to com- 
plete the greatest engineering accomplishment of all history, 
the building of this waterway across the Isthmus of Panama, 
Every citizen of this Republic may well be proud of this notable 
achievement. It was a task of immense proportions; but the 
force of American perseverence, ingenuity, and skill proved to 
be greater still, and the task is done. Let us not attach to 
this great work any smallness of vision or narrowness of pur- 
pose, May it never be said by any nation of the earth to any, 
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other nation who may be about to enter into an agreement 
with us, “ Look out; beware of the United States. Weigh well 
the words of your contract, or some ‘sharp practice’ may later 
reverse its meaning.” 

I do not wish to be understood, Mr. Speaker, as inferring that 
those who disagree with me in this matter are guilty of attempt- 
ing to deliberately repudiate a solemn international pledge. I 
do not impugn their motives or their intentions; they are 
honest and sincere in their judgment, and believe that the 
act we are proposing to amend does no yiolence to the treaty 
in question. But in spite of their good intentions I feel that 
they do lay this Nation open to just such a charge as I have 
referred to. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct the attention of 
the Members of this House to the very important words uttered 
by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate before the New York Chamber of 
Commerce in February of last year: 


It is true— 


said he— 
that I had something to do with this treaty— 
referring to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty— 


In the summer of 1901—you will remember that the treaty was 
ratified by the Senate in November, 1901—I was in England until 
October, and was in almost daily contact with Lord Pauncefote, who 
on his side represented Lord Lansdowne, the foreign secretary, and also 
wis in very frequent correspondence with Mr, , our Secretary of 
State, under whom I was acting, As the lips of both these diplomatists 
and great patriots, who were each true to his own country and each 
regardful of the rights of the other, are sealed in death, I think it is 
should say what I believe both of them, if they 


Mr. Speaker, we are preparing to celebrate«the completion of 
100 years of uninterrupted peace between the two greatest nations 
of the earth, the two nations who are the parties to this treaty. 
Let us not mar that great event by any act of ours in disregard 
of the terms of a treaty we have with that nation—an act 
which has been condemned in such plain terms by our own 
learned ambassador to Great Britain at the time of the con- 
summation of this treaty, and who was so closely connected with 
all the events leading up to the making of the treaty and with 
its ratification, so closely associated with the duly appointed 
agents of the two nations, the parties to this contract, who 
deliberately formulated its terms and solemnly executed it. 
The words of one who has such an intimate knowledge of all 
the facts entering into the making of this treaty and such a 
close association with the representatives of both sides should 
not influence us lightly in this matter. 

The other party to this international contract having sug- 
gested that we were wrong in exempting our coastwise shipping 
from tolls in the Panama Canal act, let us not be so blind as 
even to refuse to admit such a possibility. But let us calmly 
and carefully consider the matter, and if we are convinced, as 
I am—and each man must decide the matter for himself—that 
Great Britain is right, let us be strong enough and big enough 
and fair enongh to admit it, and let us lose no time in correct- 
ing our error. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. KINDEL]. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, the present canal-tolls discus- 
sion affords the trans-Mississippi West a fine opportunity to 
again call the attention of Congress to the denial of commercial 
equality to which the said section of the country is subjected. 
The following catechism briefly points out some of the more 
glaring examples of this discrimination: 

Question 1. The entire country pays for the Panama Canal, 
but who is to get the benefit of free tolls? 

Answer. The coastwise shipping interests and vessels (not) 
owned by the transcontinental railroads. 

Question 2. If the Panama Canal is made free to American 
coastwise traveling ships, why should not the Panama Railroad 
likewise be made free to American passengers and freight? 

Answer. In equity it should be so. 

Question 3. If transcontinental coastwise traffic is given pref- 
erential rates or subsidy, why is not intermediate and transcon- 
tinental all-rail traffic given the same? 

Answer. In fairness it should. 

Question 4. What benefit is the Panama Canal to people of 
the one hundredth and the one hundred and tenth meridians? 

Answer. Commercially, nope. 

Question 5. Why should Mississippi River points—Chicago 
and St. Louis—be given basic rates and the same be denied to 
points west of the Missouri River—Denver and Colorado points? 

Answer. It should not be so, but the former points have an 
advantage of 89 cents per 100 pounds on first-class freight over 
the last-named points when shipping to interior points. 


Question 6. Why should Pacific coast points be given trans- 
continental commodity rates which in many instances are much 
less than the rates to intermediate points? 

Answer. There can be no yalid reason. 

Question 7. Why should Atlantic coast points be given trans- 
continental commodity rates on foodstuffs and merchandise 
which are much less than the rates to intermediate points one- 
third the distance? 

Answer. The excuse for this is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission allows the transportation companies to do so. 

Question 8. Water competition is alleged to make transporta- 
tion cheaper, but does it? 

Answer. Not when applied to points between the one hundred 
and fifth and the one hundred and tenth meridians. (See rates 
to Colorado and Utah points and compare with those of Missouri 
River and Pacific coast points.) 

Question 9. What rule or yardstick is applied to express rates 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
yada, and Montana, as compared with the express rates east of 
the Missouri River? 

Answer. The rule is at a ratio of 23 to 10. 

Question 10. Why do Representatives in Congress compla- 
cently stand for it? 

Answer. Echo answers, “ Why?” 

Question 11. How much higher are the parcel-post rates than 
the express rates east of the Missouri River? 

Answer. In thousands of instances the parcel-post rates are 
200 per cent higher. 

Question 12. What are the comparative rates by parcel post 
on an 11-pound package from England to Grand Junction, Colo., 
as compared with the parcel-post rate on the same package from 
New York to Grand Junction, Colo.? 

Answer, The rate from England is 81 cents. The rate from 
New York is $1.32. 

Question 13. What is the passenger rate per. mile on the 
Panama Railroad? 

Answer. Five cents per mile to American citizens—soldiers 
and sailors free. 

Question 14. What, in many instances, is the passenger rate 
ordered by the State railroad commissions in the United States? 

Answer. Two cents per mile. 

Question 15. What is the parcel-post rate on a 4-pound pack- 
age—4 pounds being the limit there—between stations in 
Panama? 

Answer, Sixty-four cents. 

Question 16. What is the parcel-post rate on a 4-pound pack- 
age for the same distances in the United States? 

Answer. Eight cents. 

Question 17. What would be the parcel-post rate on 50 pounds 
from Colon to Ancon, Panama, the rate for same in the United 
States for similar distance being but 54 cents? 

Answer. Eight dollars. 

Question 18. How can Denver and other intermediate points 
prosper and develop while paying from 100 to 300 per cent higher 
rates per ton-mile for freight, express, and parcel-post rates 
than any other city of its size in the Union? 

Answer. Only by miracle. 

Mr. Speaker, while participating in the dedication of the 
tallest building in the world—the Woolworth Building, in New 
York—I conceived the idea of calculating how much more it 
would cost to ship the material required in its construction from 
New York to Leadville, a city in the congressional district from 
which I was elected, than to ship it through Leadville to the 
Pacific coast, over 1,000 miles farther. I insert here a table 
showing the penalty that would bave to be paid by the people 
of Leadville on a part of this material in the way of excess 
freight rates over the Pacific coast if my people desired to 
erect such a building in Leadville. 

If free tolls to coastwise ships should prevail, how much dif- 
ference will it make in these figures? 

What it would cost to-day to take materials in Woolworth Building 


Jom New York to San Francisco and from New York to Leadville, 
Colo. 


Freight Penalty 
rateto | against 


Lead- | Lead- 
ville. ville. 
Structural steel $528,000 | $144,000 
Terra cotta „000 129,000 
GS 7,080 1,920 
ipa ches 1 
Wire and mac 
ine tools 1.840 "440 
Electric fans, ete 3, 800 660 
Total 857,365 |1,138,434 | 281,009 
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Tersely stated, here is the condition this table reveals: 


From New York to San Francisco the distance is miles 8,148 
From New York to Leadyille the distance 13 ae s522 2; 
From New York to San Francisco the total freight charge Is. __ $857, 365 
From New York to Leadville the total freight charge Is. $1, 138, 434 


Distance to Leadville is 30.3 pa cent less-than to San Francisco. 

Freight charge to Leadville is 32.8 per cent greater than to San 
Francisco. 

This remarkable rate adjustment is charged to water com- 
petition to Pacific-coast points. Here is another remarkable 
case of rates from the Atlantic seaboard to interior points west 
of the Mississippi River which is laid at the door of water com- 
petition. What improvement would free tolls make in this? 

The rate per 100 pounds, first class, from Fort Worth, Tex., 
to Clayton, N. Mex., is $1.71. The rate from Fort Worth to 
Omaha is $1.62, 9 cents lower, though the distance is about one- 
third greater. Now, on goods shipped from New York via 
Galveston through Fort Worth to Clayton the rate is $2.34. 
On the same goods shipped from New York via Galveston, also 
through Fort Worth, to Omaha the rate is $1.38, or 96 cents 
less. 

All that the trans-Mississippi West asks for is a square deal 
and no free tolls to one section to the detriment of others. 

Therefore, I am glad to be able to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to vote to repeal the canal-toll act, regardless of the 
wishes of our reversible and not infallible President, Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson; regardless of the plank in the Democratic plat- 
form, which was engineered by Mr. William J. Bryan, who now 
repudiates it; regardless of the fawning suggestions of our am- 
bassador, Mr. Page, before the English court; regardless of the 
Mississippi River and coastwise Representatives, whose ap- 
parent interest it is to vote for free tolls for the special benefit 
of their section, to the disadvantage of the interior and northern 
border sections. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 30, 
1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting 
a redraft of section 5 of the proposed bill for the better pro- 
tection of national military parks, with a request that it be sub- 
stituted for said section (H. Doc. No. 578, part 2); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$7,500, for the repair and replacement of equipment and mate- 
rial lost and damaged by fire in the Signal Corps Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. (H. Doc. No. 866); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10078) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to invite other nations of the world to participate 
in the Drainage Congress to be held at Savannah, Ga., in 1914, 
and to appropriate $10,000 to help defray the expenses thereof, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 465) ; which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12230) 
granting an increase of pension to Leonard Vandenhouten, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 15152) for 
the erection of a public building at Ponca City, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15153) to en- 
courage industrial activities and to promote the welfare of the 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. O'LEARY: A bill (H. R. 15154) authorizing the ex- 
tension of Keating Avenue NE. (Seaton Place) and Prospect 
Street NE., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 15155) for the erection of a 
monument at Fort Loramie, Ohio, in commemoration of the 
part it played in the early history and progress of our country; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15156) providing for 
an investigation of the feasibility of irrigation by the reservoir 
system or plan in Texas in connection with a similar investiga- 
tion heretofore proposed for Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Colorado; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LOGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 234) directing 
the selection of a site for the erection of a statue in Washington, 
D. C., to the memory of the late Maj. Gen. George Gordon 
Meade; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 235) authoriz- 
ing the State of Oklahoma to control the beds of navigable 
streams within that State, including the Arkansas River, for the 
purposes of drilling for oil, gas, and other minerals; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 452) request- 
ing the President to transmit to the House copies of all diplo- 
matic correspondence which has passed between the United 
States and Great Britain relating to the question of the Panama 
Canal tolls; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 15157) granting a pension 
to Izabell Way; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15158) for the relief of John Carr; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 15159) granting a pension to 
Peter McVay; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 15160) granting a 
pension to Louis S. Mason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15161) to refund 
certain money paid into the Treasury of the United States by 
H. B. Glover Co. through erroneous assessment of duty upon 
imports; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 15162) granting a pen- 
sion to Nathan N. Colvard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15168) granting a pension to John C. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 15164) granting a pension to 
George H. Boland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 15165) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis G. Trotter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 15166) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse Severs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 15167) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Haardt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER; A bill (H. R. 15168) for the relief of 
Lyman D, Drake, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 15169) for the relief of 
Henry S. Call; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 15170) granting an increase of 
pension to M. V. Root; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 15171) granting an increase of 
pension to Allen Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15172) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 15173) granting an increase 
of pension to Edwin H. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15174) to place the name of Robert E. L. 
Spence on the retired list of the United States Army with rank 
of major; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 15175) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Parthenia Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15176) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15177) granting an increase of pension to 
Scott F. Wickwire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15178) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Fannie M. O'Linn; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. LEW of Pennsylvania: A bilk (H. R. 15179) granting 


sin, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


an increase of pension to Henry Feindt; to the Committee on ciary, 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 15180) for the relief of 
the heirs of the estate of Hugh L. Brinkley and Mrs. Annie 
Brinkley Snowden; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15181) for the relief of the 
heirs of William H. Harvey deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 15182) granting an increase 
of pension to Edmund T. Connelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R. 15183) granting a pension 
to Robert C. McCulloch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 15184) granting a pension to 
Henry A. Kite; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15185) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Couch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 15186) granting an increase of pension to 
Manuel S. Sams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 15187) granting an 
increase of pension to James B. Cotten; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15188) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline Jackson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (II. R. 15189) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John McDonough; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of certain citi- 
zens of Newark, Ohio; protesting against the practice of 
polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of certain citizens of Beaver, 
Pa., protesting against the practice of polygamy in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians of Southington, Conn., protesting against the appro- 
priation of funds for the celebration of the “ One hundred years 
of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Kearny, 
N. J., against repeal of tolls-exemption act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AINBY: Letter of Donelson Caffrey, of New Orleans, 
La., relative to American Sugar Refining Co. in Louisiana; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petitions of 218 citizens of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Bx Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 43 citizens of Wayne 
County, Ohio, against Federal prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of 19 citizens of Newark, Ohio, against nation- 
wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the German-Hungarian Singing Society 
of Mansfield, Ohio, against nation-wide prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BAKER: Petitions of 60 citizens of Atlantic City, the 
West Baptist Church of Vineland, and the North Baptist Church 
of Millville, 82 citizens of Petersburg, citizens of Bridgeton, and 
other citizens of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BALTZ: Petition of United Mine Workers of Collins- 
ville, III., favoring investigation of labor situation in Colorado; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the twenty-second Illinois 
congressional district, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petitions of 550 citizens of Pasa- 
dena, Cal, and 24 citizens of Elsegundo, Cal, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce Gf Milwaukee, Wis., and sundry citizens of Wiscon- 


By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of Coffeyville (Kans): Nest, No. 
1299, protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OARY: Petition. of the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada, against the anti-injunction bill (H. R. 1873); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First National Bank of Corvallis, Oreg., 
relative to banking and currency act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CASEY : Petitions of various officers and banks of the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring amendment to the income-tax 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: Petition of various bankers of 
the third Iowa district, favoring amendment to the ineome-tax 
law relating to collection at source; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of various pastors and congregations of the 
third Iowa district, favoring the movement for national consti- 
tutional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Petitions of 100 citizens of St. Michaels, 
80 citizens of Webster, 25 citizens of Royal Oak, 10 citizens of 
Rising Sun, 12 citizens of Queenstown, all in the State of Mary- 
land, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Mill Creek Yacht Club, of Flat- 
lands Bay, Long Island, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 
7019, providing for establishment of fish-cultural station on Long 
Island; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the International Association Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada, pro- 
testing against passage of the anti-injunction bill (H. R. 1873); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the White House Democratic Club, of Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 7217, to increase sal- 
aries of United States customs employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Apache, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Donelson Caffrey, New Orleans, La., relative 
to American Sugar Refining Co. in Louisiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petitions of 67 citizens of Orleans 
County, N. ¥., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Bureau of Animal Industry Employees’ 
Association of New York City, favoring passage of House bill 
9292, relative to pay, ete., of employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER:; Petitions of various churches and 
the No-License League of-Perkasie, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: Evidence in support of bill (H. R. 
15162) granting a pension to Nathan N. Colvard; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the permanent committee on tem- 
perance of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and sundry citi- 
zens of Missouri, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Missouri, against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Shumate Razor Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
against the anticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Wolff-Wilson Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring the anticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of various Spanish War veterans of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring Spanish War pension bill (H. R. 18044); to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., relative to 


tolls-exemption act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of I. S. Erwin, of Erwinville, La., relative to 
levee-extension legislation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, Wis, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 30. citizens of Humbird, 75 citizens of Val- 
ton, 142 citizens of Tomah, and 25 citizens of Reedsburg, all in 
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the State of Wisconsin, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganizations of the State of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petitions of sundry citizens of Gooding, 
Idaho, favoring passage of House bill 12585, the national farm 
and bank bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petitions of Fargo Bible Class, of Fargo; Fargo Sunday 
School, of Fargo; Latter-day Saints’ Sunday School of Ameri- 
can Falls; Epworth League of American Falls; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of American Falls; Latter-day Saints’ Church of 
American Falls; Baptist Chureh of American Falls; Sunday 
School of Rockland; First Presbyterian Sunday School of Boise; 
Latter-day Saints’ Church of Egin; and Methodist Church of 
Kellogg, all in the State of Idaho, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Club of Commerce of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
favoring appropriation to assist in forestry work; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of the First National and Citizens’ National 
Banks, of Nampo, Idaho, favoring amendment to the income- 
tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Front Wallace and Vicinity Trades Council. 
of Wallace, Idaho, protesting against the passage of national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARNER: Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 15168) 
for the relief of L. D. Drake, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petition of 21 citizens of Lima, Ohio, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 12740, the machinists’ wage bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of United Irish Societies and Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, of San Fran- 
cisco, and of sundry citizens of the State of California, protest- 
ing against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia (by request): Petition of vari- 
ous business men and educators in the United States, favor- 
ing appropriation to establish a division of commercial educa- 
tion under present Bureau of Education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. KEATING : Petitions of 30 citizens of Lamar, 166 citi- 
zens of Berthoud, 13 citizens of Steamboat Springs, 50 citizens 
of Montrose, all in the State of Colorado, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Colorado, protesting 
‘against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petitions of 410 citizens of Scottdale, 260 
citizens of Monessen, 100 citizens of New Florence, 900 citizens 
of Slippery Rock, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: Petition of the First Divi- 
sion, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Southington, Conn., 
against “ One hundred years of peace celebration”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Edwin 
Lowe & Co., of Providence, R. I., protesting against passage of 
House bili 13723, the anticoupon bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of Parsons & Scoville Co. and Karger Fur- 
niture Co., of Evansville, Ind.; Decatur & Hopkins Co., of 
Boston, Mass.; and Worden Grocer Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., favoring passage of House bill 14328, relative to false 
statements transmitted through the mails; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of 480 citizens of Dayton, 700 
citizens of Blairsville, and 120 citizens of Apollo, all of the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 
15100) for the relief of James W. Andrews; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Local Union No. 
1403, United Mine Workers of America, relative to conditions of 
Colorado mines and imprisonment of Mother Mary Jones; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

Also, memorial of Local Unions 1358 and 1467, United Mine 
Workers of America, relative to mining troubles in Colorado and 
imprisonment of Mother Mary Jones; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By, Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition of Rufus K. King and 
75 other members of Damascus Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Damascus, Md., in support of House joint resolution 168, rela- 
tive to national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Local Union 2139, United Mine Workers of 
America, favoring investigation of trouble in mines of Colorado; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Blackman & Lunkenheimer, Saun- 
ders’ Transfer Co., Strouse & Bros., Crescent Pure Milk Co., 
Indiana Collar Co., A. Bitterman & Son, Henn & Speck Co., the 
Southwestern Broom Co., Elder Cooper & Co., Muensterman- 
Huber Insurance & Realty Co., Evansville Grocery Co., Greene 
& Greene, G. Meyer Leather Co., Ragon Bros., and Fred Geiger 
& Sons, all of Evansville, Ind., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petitions of sundry citizens of Mount 
Pleasant, Isabella County, Mich., protesting against the passage 
of the Sabbath-observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, protesting against enactment of House bill 
1873, being the Bartlett-Bacon anti-injunction bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Epworth League of Putnam, Conn., in 
favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the Norwalk Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Norwalk, Conn., fayoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of the Nauga- 
tuck Valley, protesting against the repeal of the free-tolls pro- 
vision of the Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Southing- 
ton, Conn., protesting against the celebration of “One hundred 
years of peace”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Baptist Young People’s Union of Putnam, 
Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Syracuse, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of sundry citizens of Chicago, III., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: Petition of the German 
Society of Oklahoma, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of N. B. Forrest Confederate Camp, of Durant, 
Okla., favoring paying back to the Southern States the $60,- 
000,000 cotton tax; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. NEELBY of Kansas: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, against limiting 
powers of Postmaster General relative to changing parcel-post 
rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kansas favoring Doolittle 
farm-mortgage bill; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. NORTON: Resolution of Miss Alice Ruth Palmer, and 
others, of Bucyrus, N. Dak., favoring national constitutional 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution passed by the third annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
for Federal investigation of grain exchanges; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution by the Palermo Commercial Club, of Palermo, 
N. Dak., favoring liberal and efficient parcel-post laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of Division 614 of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, protesting the enactment of any Federal compensation 
law that does not contain an optional clause that will leave 
undisturbed the rights of railway conductors now provided for 
in the Federal liability law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, No. 639, of Dickinson, N. Dak., opposing legis- 
lation contained in Southerland bill (S. 595), being the Federal 
compensation law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’LEARY: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the passage of a national 
prohibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, statement from the American Association of Labor. of 
New York, N. Y., favoring House bill 14994, the Kern-MeGilli- 
cuddy compensation bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, letter from the Business Woman's Civic Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring House bill 12292, the Federal child-labor 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, letter from Samuel Adams, of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring House bill 9291; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, letter from Dorothy Lindley, of Los Angeles, Cal, favor- 
ing House bill 12292, being the Federal child-labor bill; ‘to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, letter from W. W. Carithers, of Apache, Okla., presi- 
dent committee on temperance, Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
favoring national prohibition laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of the State Society 
of Master House Painters and Decorators, of Connecticut, pro- 
testing against passage of House Dill 1873, the anti-injunction 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 18 citizens of Meriden, Conn., and 123 citizens 
of Milford, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petition of the First 
Baptist Church of Everett, Mass., praying for an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors and beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. Ansel E. Johnson and others, of Everett, 
Mass., praying for an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and 
beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Martin Moeckel and others, of Malden, Mass., 
praying for an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and beverages; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee and others, of 
Malden, Mass., praying for an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and 
beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. E. V. Hinchliffe and others, of Malden, 
Mass., praying for an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and bev- 
erages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Home Missionary Society, of 
Malden, Mass., praying for an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and 
beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the ninth congressional district of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors and beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, and of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Dunellen and New Mar- 
ket, 42 citizens of Matawan, 30 citizens of Manasquan, and 330 
citizens of Ocean Grove, all in the State of New Jersey, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petitions of 100 citizens of Bay- 
field, 12 citizens of Clifton, 70 citizens of Colona, 112 citizens of 
Cortez, and 90 citizens of Canon City, all in the State of Colo- 
rado, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Pueblo Trades and Labor Assembly, of 
Pueblo, Colo., favoring passage of Honse bill 11522; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Byron L. Carr Post, No. 14, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Colorado and Wyoming, protesting 
against any change in the American flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of the Barbers’ Local Union of 
New Bedford, Mass., relative to the national prohibition consti- 
tutional amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petitions of the Whitman Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union; the Mayflower Congregational Church, of Kingston; 
the South Baptist Church, of New Bedford; and the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petitions of 150 citizens of Shenandoah, 
85 citizens of Sewall, 150 citizens of Tabor, 240 citizens of 
Creston, and 55 citizens of Murray, all of the State of Iowa, 
oe national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ry. 


By Mr. WALLIN: Petitions of sundry members of various 
churches in the thirtieth New York congressional district, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of the Oklahoma State Sunday 
School convention, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the German society, against national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WHALEY: Petition of the Security Savings Bank, 
the Citizens’ Bank of Charleston, and the Bank of Charleston, 
all of National Banking Association, Charleston, S. C., favoring 
agen gs te income-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and 

ans. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of sundry citizens of Michi- 
gan, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE, 
Monpar, March 30, 1914. 


Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, from whom all holy 
desires, all sound counsels, and all righteous works do proceed, 
we bring Thee humble and heartfelt thanks for the abounding 
gift of Thy love in the hearts of Thy children. Help us, we 
pray Thee, to be less unworthy of Thy loving-kindness, and 
grant that, laying aside every weight and the sin that doth so 
easily beset us, we may run with steadfastness the race that is set 
before us, in all things looking unto Him who is the author of 
our salvation. And Thine shall be the praise and the glory now 
and forevermore. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (8. DOC. NO. 459). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of War submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the maintenance and operation 
of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system 
fer the fiscal year 1915, $496,754.39, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of the Robert 
Emmet Club, of Jessup, Pa.; of the Knights of Robert Emmet, 
of Worcester, Mass.; of the Central Labor Union, of Worcester, 
Mass.; of the First Division, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
Southington, Conn.; and of Lincoln Branch, American Conti- 
nental League, of Fall River, Mass., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Newark, 
Ohio; St. Paul, Ind.; Rushville, Ind.; and Beaver, Pa., praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit polygamy, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the First Presbyterian Church, of Kalispell, Mont., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES. I present a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from the Commodore Barry Club of the city of Seattle, 
Wash., representing 2,500 members, protesting against the re- 
peal of the Panama Canal tolls provision. I will not ask that 
the telegram be read into the Recoxp, but simply state its sub- 
stance. 

I have also a telegram in the nature of a memorial from H. A, 
Luesing, president, and George N. Lamphere, secretary, of the 
Paloust Business Men’s Association, and citizens of Palouse, 
Wash., protesting against the repeal. 

I have also a telegram from W. C. Miles and W. B. Mackay, 
stating that at a meeting of the representatives of the indus- 
trial interests of Oregon and Washington held at Portland, 
Oreg., they protested against this repeal. 

I have also a telegram from the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Asso- 
‘ciation, of Portland, Oreg., protesting against the repeal. I 
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ask that the telegrams may be referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be so referred. 

Mr, SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Houston, Tex., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
sundry citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STERLING presented resolutions adopted by the Mellette 
County Homesteaders’ Association, of South Dakota, favoring 
the extension of time for making the deferred payments on the 
homestead land in Mellette County, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented resolutions adopted by the 
Institute of Farmers, at Richland, Wash., favoring the adoption 
of a system of rural credits, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of A. Lincoln Woman's Relief 
Corps, No. 5, Grand Army of the Republic, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., remonstrating against any change being made in the 
United States flag, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 2369, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Mendota, Wash., praying for 
action by the Federal Government looking toward the restora- 
tion of normal conditions in the mining districts of Colorado, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of the United Irish 
Societies of Connecticut and Massachusetts and a memorial of 
sundry citizens of New Britain, Conn., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the exemption clause in the Panama Canal act, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a memorial of Griffm A. Stedman Camp, 
No. 6, Sons of Veterans, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating 
against any change being made in the United States flag, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a petition of the congregations of sun- 
dry churches of Seward, Staplehunt, Tamora, Melford, Pleasant 
Dale, Beaver Crossing, and Utica, all in the State of Nebraska, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Pontiac, Mich., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Baptist Church of Flint, Mich., remonstrating against any 
change in the present compensatory time privilege of employees 
of the Post Office Department, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He aiso presented a petition of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Coldwater, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Sparta, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prevent discrimination in prices and to provide for publicity of 
prices to dealers and the public, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Croswell Grange, No. 1106, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Sanilac County, Mich., remonstrating 
against the establishment of a system of rural credits, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of Duluth and of sundry citizens of St. Paul 
and Dawson, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. . 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
York remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
. portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 


praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to a 


prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 


lie a which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York 
City, praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petition of Chosen Few Lodge, No. 3, Loyal 
Orange Lodge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Washington, D. C., praying for an ap- 
propriation for the celebration of the so-called “One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples,” which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Schenectady, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide a na- 
tional official board of censorship for motion-picture films, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and a memorial of the German-American 
Alliance of Richmond, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort Wayne, 
Auburn, and South Bend, in the State of Indiana, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bev- 
erages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Michigan 
City and Newcastle, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against any change in the present law relating to Sunday work 
of post-office employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Starke 
County, Ind., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. : 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Terre Haute, Ind., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation to make Jawful certain agreements between employers 
and laborers and persons engaged in agriculture and horti- 
culture, and to limit the issuing of injunctions in certain cases, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ottawa, Kans., and a petition of Sunshine Grange, No. 1443, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Tonganoxie, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to establish a system of rural credits, 
which were referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lebanon, 
Huntingburg, La Grange, Fillmore, Evansville, Newburg, Rowe, 
and Veedersburg, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Indianapo- 
lis and Terre Haute, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. POMERENE. I present a memorial on behalf of em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office, signed by John B. 
Dickman, president, and George Seibold, secretary, of Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. 101, of Washington, D. C., which I 
ask may be printed in the Recor for the information of the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Printing and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS. 
(H. R. 6539 and S. 825, Sixty-third Congress.) 
For many years past employees of the Government Printing Office, 


under the law governing leaves of absence, have suffered discrimination, 


as compared with other departments, in two ways. First, the law 
granting 30 days’ leave of absence has been construed to mean 30 
calendar days; and by counting Sundays as leave days, they have been 
granted but 26 working days. Further, when legal holidays fell within 
the leave period, such legal holidays have been counted as leave days. 
Second, the employees of the Government Printing Office receive no 
sick leave whatever, although they work an hour more per day than 
toy do in the departments. 
nder legislation now Fe the first discrimination has been 
overcome by providing 30 days leave of absence, “exclusive of 
Sundays and holidays,” but in doing so the committees having charge 
of the bills seem disposed to frame them in such a way as to result in 
e, if any, benefit. For 8 it is provided that leave of absence 
be paid for at the rate o y the employee is receiving at the 
time sald leave is granted, instead of providing for the rate of pay he 
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recelyed at the time said leave was earned. Daring a Ker 82 of the 
year many of the employees of the Government Printing Office are 
employed at night, at a h nee rate of pay than the day rate. Durin 
such night employment, which is the busiest season of the year, few, i 
any, leaves are granted, whereas during the dull season, when the 
entire force is employed during the daytime, nearly all leave is used, 
sometimes forced upon the employees, and under the proposed law leave 
earned at night would be paid for at the day rate. 

It is not ridin ae that men employed on work calling for a higher 
rate of pay are transferred to positions calling for a lower rate, and 
under the proposed law they would be mie eae to accept leave, if 
pnta then, at the lower rate, notwithstanding that they earned their 
eaye at the higher rate. If enacted into law, the proposed legislation 
would put it in the power of the officials of the Government Printin 
Office to allow leave only at the lowest rate of pay, whether tha 
course were pursued or not, by either 8 employees to lower 
rates of pay or declining to grant leave when the night force is at 
work. We do not believe it is the desire of Congress to permit such a 
condition to arise, 

Therefore, in order that exact justice may be done all concerned, we 
request that the following provisions be enacted : 

‘hirty days’ leave of absence, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
said leave to be paid for at the rate said leave was earned. 

Thirty days“ sick leave, under the same provisions governing other 
departments of the Government. 

ro rata leave of absence for what are known as temporary em- 
loyees, (This provision is contained in House bill 6539, but not in 

enate bill 825.) 

Another matter to which we would call attention is the tardy recogni- 
tion of the request of the comparatively few employees known as hand 
compositors for an increase in compensation, as recommended by the 
present Public Printer, which, if granted, will be the first they have 
received for 40 years. Suffering a reduction about 1873, they succeeded 
in securing a restoration of wages in 1899, but have been granted no 
increase, notwithstanding the constant increase in the cost of the com- 
modities of life and the many demands to be met in order to maintain 
a standing commensurate with the dignity of the American workman. 

We therefore request that the increase recommended by the Public 
Printer be included in the law. 


Presented by 
Jonx B. DICKMAN, 
President Columbia e nice! Union No, 101, 
EO. G. SEIBOLD, 
Secretary Columbia Typographical Union No, 101 
On behalf of employees of the Government Printing Mce. 


MINE RESCUE CAR. 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4891) to provide for the pur- 
chase and equipment of a mine-rescue car, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 893) thereon. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. STEPHENSON submitted a report (No. 392) to accom- 
pany the bill (H. R. 5487) authorizing an additional appro- 
priation for the erection of the United States appraisers’ stores 
building at Milwaukee, Wis., heretofore reported by him. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. HOLLIS. From the Committee on the District of Co- 
jumbia I report back favorably the bill (S. 4316) to regulate 
the use of public school buildings and grounds in the District 
of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 391) thereon. This is 
known as the civic center bill, and the committee unanimously 
reports it fayorably. As the matter is one of wide public 
interest and as the report is short, I move that 20,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate document room. I 
have had an estimate made and 65,000 copies would come within 
the rule. The cost of 20,000 copies will be approximately $200. 
I therefore make the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the report been printed? 

Mr. HOLLIS. It has been put in type. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it the committee report? 

Mr, HOLLIS. It is the committee report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has it been printed as a report? 

Mr. HOLLIS, It has only been put in type. I referred it to 
the Public Printer for an estimate of cost for printing additional 
copies. He had it set up so that the cost could be estimated. 
I did not ask to have it set up. It was so printed in advance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asks unanimous consent that 
20,000 additional copies be printed? 

Mr. HOLLIS, I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the use of the document room? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
put upon its passage at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is a bill of sufficient importance to 
go over one day. s : 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FALL: 

A bill (S. 5090) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and 
operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation of the Canal 
Zone,” approved August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 5091) for relief of Eugene Schuler (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5092) for the relief of Charles A. Spotts; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 5093) to provide for furnishing modern approved 
and efficient artificial limbs and apparatus for resection to 
persons injured in the United States service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 5094) to regulate control over all navigable waters 
and estuaries thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5095) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
ser (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 5096) for the relief of William J. Ewing (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLEAN: ‘ 

A bill (S. 5097) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte 
15 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 5098) granting a pension to Thomas J. Wilson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5099) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Truss (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5100) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
F. M. Drew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 5102) providing payment by salary for the auditor 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in lieu of 
fees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5103) to compensate Alfred A. Thresher for the 
infringement of his letters patent by the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Charles August Meyer as a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy (with accompanying papers); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Clifford Hildebrandt Tate as a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


Mr. FALL. I introduce a bill to amend section 5 of an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the opening, maintenance, pro- 
tection, and operation of the Panama Canal,” and I ask that it 
may be read in full for information and properly referred. 

The bill (S. 5090) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and 
operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation of the Canal 
Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be is enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act known as the Panama 
Canal act, approved August 24, 1912, be amended as follows: Strike 
out period after words United States,“ in seventh line, and insert 
“nor upon vessels belonging to citizens of any country upon this con- 
tinent and engaged 3 In trade between ports of North or South 
America, or both, and duly registered under the laws of the, country of 
which the owners of sald vessel are citizens,” so that the sentence as 
amended will read: “No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States nor upon vessels belonging to 
citizens of any country upon this continent and engaged solely in trade 
between ports of North or South America, or both, and duly registered 
on the laws of the country of which the owners of said vessels are 
citizens. 

Also, amend third paragraph of sald section 5 by striking out words 
“other than for vessels of the United States and its citizens,” In lines 
4 and 5 from bottom of page, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“except as in the first paragraph of this section provided.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the ` 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. THOMAS introduced a bill (S. 5101) to amend section 5 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the opening, mainte- 
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nance, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the administra- 
tion and government of the Canal Zone,” which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Interoceanie 
Canals. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I desire to give notice that on 
Friday, the 3d of April, at the close of the routine business, I 
shall address the Senate upon the stbject matter contained in 
the bill just introduced by me. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to rent or lease to responsible persons or 
corporations for periods not to exceed 20 years suitable spaces 
or portions of ground for the construction of summer resi- 
dences, hotels, stores, for the purpose of increasing the public 
benefits and public use of the national forests, ete., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate 8800 for the installation of mail chutes in the public 
building at Cleveland, Ohio, ete., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by ‘him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

IMPORTATION OF CONVICI-MADE GOODS. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I enter a motion to 
reconsider the motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
in having House bill 14330 referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. I ask unanimous consent that the motion may lie 
over without prejudice and be regarded as pending until the 
Senator from Missouri returns to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby a certain bill was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures on last Saturday. The Senator from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that the motion may lie over without 
prejudice until the return of the Senator from Missouri. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it will be so ordered. 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day. 

The Secretary. Motion by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] to discharge the Committee on Mines and Mining from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encourage and 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and 
sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the motion may go over for the day, 
without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it goes over without prejudice. 

THE REPUBLIC COAL CO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. Motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res, 41) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease 
certain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation, was 
rejected by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is desirable to have a roll call on 
the motion. Several Senators interested in it are not here, and 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock O'Gorman Smoot 
Brady Hollis Oliver Stephenson 
Brandegee Jones Overman Sterlin 
Bristow Kenyon Owen Sutherland 
Bryan Lee, Md. Page omas 
Burton Lewis Poindexter Thornton 
Chamberlain 1 Robinson Tillman 
Clapp McCumber Root ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Saulsbury Vardaman 
Colt Martine, N. J. Shafroth Walsh 
Dillingham Myers Sheppard Williams 
Fall Nelson Shively Works 
Gallinger Newlands Simmons 

Gronna Norris Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The uestion is 
upon the motion to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary read 
the motion that is before the Senate and then state the motion 
to lay on the table, so that Senators who haye come in may 
know what is before the Senate. 

8 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the mo- 
on. 

The Srcrerary. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rren] 
makes a motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell or lease certain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., 
a corporation, was rejected by the Senate. The Senator from 
5 [Mr. Wiass] moves to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is, Shall the 
motion to reconsider be laid upon the table? The Secretary 
will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], who is not present. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BuriricH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIVELY (when Mr. Kern's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Kern] is temporarily detained from the Senate 
on important business. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sureips] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Minois [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote. 
I vote “ yea.” j 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
who is absent. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. West] and yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RANSůͤrrr's name was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] on account of important public business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Cutrrrson], who is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is absent on 
account of official business. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SHERMAN], who has been called away upon im- 
portant public business, 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. He has a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). I 
find that my pair, the: Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA], is 
absent. and that on a former roll call he announced his pair 
with me. In his absence, I withdraw my vote, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] is necessarily ont of 
the city, but that he is paired with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], who has not yoted. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Gronna Norris Smoot 
Bristow Jones Overman Thomas 
Burton Kenyon Page Townsend 
Colt La Follette Poindexter Williams 
Dillingham Lane Shively Works 
Fall Lippitt Simmons 

NAYS—29, 
Ashurst Lewis Oliver Swanson 
Bryan McCumber Owen Thompson 
Chamberlain McLean Pomerene Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Robinson Tillman 
Gallinger Myers Saulsbur Walsh 
Hitcheock Nelson Shep 
Hollis Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Lee, Md. O'Gorman Stephenson 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Bankhead Cummins Penrose Smith, Md. 
Bradley du Pont Perkins Smith, S. C. 
Brady Fletcher Pittman Sterling 
Burleigh Goff Ransdell Stone 
Catron Hughes Reed Sutherland 
Chilton James Root Vardaman 
Clapp Johnson Shafroth Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Sherman Weeks 
Crawford Lea, Tenn, Shields West 
Culberson Lodge Smith, Ariz. 


So the motion of Mr. WIILIAMus to lay Mr. Reep’s motion to 
reconsider on the table was rejected. s 

Mr. THOMAS subsequently said: Mr. President, I was re- 
corded as voting “yea” on the last roll call. I so voted 
under a misapprehension. If it is not too late, I should like 
to correct it, in view of the fact that it would make no difference 
in the result. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just one moment 

Mr. THOMAS. If it can not be done under the rules, of 
course I will not insist upon it; but I do not desire to appear 
inconsistent in my two votes. 
` The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. r 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before in regard to the transfer of 
my pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when Mr. Ranspeti’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] on business of thé Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surevps} and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ‘SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcg]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SmırH] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement with reference to the transfer of 
my pair which I previously made and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
CLARKE], and on account of his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James) and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On this vote I desire to transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. West] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 30, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 

Bryan McLean Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Robinson Thomas 
Clark. Wyo. Myers peaa f Thompson 
Hitcheo Nelson Sheppar Thornton 
Hollis O’Gorman Shively Tillman 
Lee, Md. Oliver Simmons Walsh 
Lewis Overman Smith, Ga. 

McCumber Owen Stephenson 


NAYS—24, 
Borah 11 La Folliette Poindexter 
Brandegee Gallinger Lane Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gore Lippitt Smoot 
Burton Gronna Martine, N. J Townsend 
Colt Jones orris Williams 
Dillingham Kenyon Page Works 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Asburst Cummins Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead du Pont Perkins Sterling 
Bradley Fletcher Pittman Stone 
Brady Goff Ransdell Sutherland 
Burleigh Hughes Reed Vardaman 
Catron James Root Warren 
Conto 2 — . Weeks 
ap rn ermal V 
Clarke, Ark, Lea, Tenn, Shields Lb 
Crawford e Smith, Ariz. 
Culberson Newlands Smith, Md. 


So the motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
refused to pass the joint resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the status of the joint resolution with reference to the cal- 
endar? Does it not come under the rule which appertains with 
per te to morning business? Can it be taken up out of its 
order 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The opinion of the Chair is that 
the vote whereby the joint resolution was rejected having been 
reconsidered, the joint resolution is before the Senate; and the 
question is, Shall the joint resolution pass? That is the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, regardless of the merits or de- 
merits of this particular joint resolution, before the vote is 
taken, I wish to say again that my great objection to this joint 
resolution and to similar measures is that they establish prece- 
dents and a rule for granting special privileges of this character 
by special legislation. It has the same effect as a grant, and 
the effect of the precedent will be such that it must inevitably 
lead to abuse. The only way by which we can dispose of the 
natural resources of the country, or open them to the use of 
the people properly, is by general legislation which will deal 
with the entire subject matter and fix the rights and opportu- 
nities of all the people upon the same basis. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho 
and to the Senate that there is before one of the committees 
of the Senate at the present time a general bill providing for 
the leasing of coal lands. If that bill should be enacted, the 
necessity for this special legislation would be disposed of. I 
anticipate that the discussion of this measure again would be 
somewhat protracted and interfere very much, doubtless, with 
the regular order before the Senate. Therefore I am going to 
suggest to my colleague that he consent that the joint resolu- 
tion go to the calendar, and then if, in the due course of pro- 
ceedings here within the ensuing month, we shall be able to 
pass the general bill, it will be unnecessary to accord to the 
grantee of this joint resolution the privileges which it under- 
takes to grant. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is a very wise suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest to my colleague that he take that 
course. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I make no objection to that sug- 
gestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the joint 
resolution will go to the calendar. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the joint resolution goes to the calendar. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. : 

The Secretary, Senate resolution 316, submitted by Mr. 
Lewis on the 26th instant, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That in pursuance of the true American doctrine of equal 
and exact justice to all, special privileges to none, that it is expedient 
and just that all vessels or tonnage passing through the Panama Canal 
shall bear and pay a sum of compensation so adjusted as shall com- 
pensate for expense and ue ag 4 of the canal. 

Resolved further, That the amount and method of payment of such 
tolls shall be regulated jointly by the Secretaries of War and Treasury, 
with approval of the President of the United States. 

To which resolution a substitute is pending, offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] on the 27th 
instant, which reads as follows: f 


That in pursuance of the true American doctrine that American in- 
terests are safer in the hands of Americans than in the hands of 
European or other foreign nations, it is the sense of the Senate of the 
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United States that under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the 


United States can grant free passage through the Panama Canal to 

American coastwise vessels, and that any attempted denial of that 

right by European or other foreign powers is an unwarranted demand 

on their part, which can not be conceded without a surrender of rights 

that He at the foundation of our Government, and which American 

ate and American honor demand shall be maintained at all 
zards, 

Resolved further, That there is neither necessity nor justice in re- 
pealing the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act, the purpose 
of the exemption being to aid American shipping in its unequal contest 
with the subsidized shipping of other countries, which will probably 
include the payment of tolls by those Governments on their vessels 
passing through the canal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire at the outset to ask the 
Senate for unanimous consent to have added to my resolution 
the words: 


Provided, That the President shall be empowered to suspend any toll 
or charge as to any vessel at any time the welfare of the Nation or ant 
portion of the Nation would be se by so doing, and to restore sai 
. in his judgment, necessary to the benefit of the United 

For the purpose of discussing the thought suggested in a bill 
introduced by me, embodying those views, I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that those words may be regarded as 
having been added to my resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Indeed, I think it is the Senator’s privi- 
lege to modify the resolution without asking unanimous con- 
sent, ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be treated as 
so modified. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senate for its courtesy, 

Mr. President, it must be apparent to those understanding 
this subject that the object of this resolution was two-fold. 
One object was to offer the suggestion of a Senator as to a 
method which he regarded feasible and serviceable to the 
conutry in the matter of the application of the tolls. The 
oiher I prefer to confess without disguise; it was to offer some 
course to my own party—if in its judgment consideration could 
be so granted—that might tender it some medium passage—an 
intermediate channel between what appears to be a Scylla upon 
the ene side and a Charybdis upon the other. I freely con- 
fers that one of my objects in tendering the resolution was 
Unt it might serve as à propitious channel for a middle course 
ard thus avoid the party being engulfed in either whirlpool, 
vet serving the needs suggested by the President. 

Then, sir, might I say to the Senate, What is it that is sought 
in this splendid contention over this subject of exemption of 
tolls? T use the word “splendid” because the discussion has en- 
gaged the very best Intellect of as strong a set of men on both 
sides of this Chamber as has characterized this body. While 
there is ever a tendency, Mr. President, as we haye it from the 
mouth of Job in his time, to deery the present generation as in 
bad straits, and to assume that things are not what they were in 
olden days, justice upon investigation must certify that in point 
of intellectual merit, honor of character, and patriotism of de- 
votion, there was possibly no body of men which this assembly 
has ever honored with seats that was superior, all for all, to 
that which sits here now. Therefore, when I refer to the debate 
as splendid in its presentation, it is that I reflect due credit 
upon the inyestigation, the industry, the genius, and the ability 
that have characterized the debate, from whatever side contrib- 
uted, 

First. it is contended that it should be the policy of this 
‘country that no tolls should be charged to American coastwise 
yessels going through the Panama Canal. Opposed to this is 
the contention that no vessel should pass through the canal 
without paying some toll. 

The discussion in some quarters has turned upon the con- 
struction of a treaty. In other quarters it has turned upon 
what is regarded as the equity of the situation. For myself, I 
am willing to concede the contention from the viewpoint of 
any of these distinguished gentlemen; and it is no purpose of 
mine to take issue as to certain phases of the discussion with 
this qualifying announcement from me that I do not agree with 
any man who asserts that it is not in the privilege or power of 
our country to do as we choose with the canal as we might or 
could with any other property wholly our own. No treaty exist- 
ing anywhere forbids this, and none could—from my point of 
view—successfully do so. i 

The great journals of America have a very serious difference 
with each other. I recognize the viewpoint from the Pacific coast. 
The viewpoint from the Pacifie coast is led by those very emi- 
nent papers characterized as the Hearst papers. Whatever dif- 
ferences of view we may entertain with the owner and editor of 
those papers upon some questions of polity—and in those differ- 


ences I participate—Democrats will not forget the sacrifice made 
by him in 1896 to support policies which were diametrically at 
variance with all or many of the financial interests possessed 
by himself and his family; nor the equal burden which he bore 
in 1900 to serve the Democracy when such was against the 
interests of the part of the country for which he spoke. This 
when we opposed the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. Re- 
calling his services, I do not hesitate, as one who speaks as a 
personal friend, however largely I may differ on public ques- 
tions—as differed I have and differ again I will—to certify that 
his genius, courage, and his ability as a journalist—are an 
intellectual contribution to the present generation. 

On the other hand, upon the Atlantic coast the reverse con- 
tention exists. The splendid magazines and newspapers, edited 
by men of great force and great patriotism, contest the position 
of the Pacific coast, and take a directly contrary view. 

THE COMMERCIAL ISSUE, 


What has produced this division? The learned Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman], on a day past, appropriately re- 
ferred to that long course of persecution initiated by certain 
railroad exactions in this country that had called for some form 
of relief. In answer to the demand, says the Senator, there 
came the response in the proposal. that there should be an 
elimination of the railroads from the enjoyment of the canal 
and to dissolve the monopoly which it was charged the roads 
enjoyed, the able Senator reminded us that the committee added 
to the main law a provision prohibiting ships owned by rail- 
roads from enjoying the canal. This was approyed by Congress. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, it is a deplorable 
thing that any conditions in this free country could have risen 
to such volume and power in their exactions and injustice 
that they could have so aroused the public mind that it does 
not hesitate to undertake an act fraught with a confessed 
injustice to its whole people in order to resent an endured 
outrage suffered at the hands of a part of its people. What 
is more to be regretted is that in a country like ours, under 
the guardianship of such men as have been assembled in this 
body in the past 10 years, sustained by their colleagues in 
the other Chamber, such institutions could have been permitted, 
under the protection of Jaw and the policy of the Republic, 
to have so wound themselves about the Nation that its very 
freedom seemed to have been throttled, and the Government 
itself to have been brought to desperation or the brink of 
destruction. 

It must not be forgotten that the Democracy has a right 
(visiting no calumny or condemnation upon any other source) 
to raserve to itself the consolation that for years in this 
body it fought against that very advance, and warned our 
honorable opponents that if they did not lend aid to stay the 
tide the very deluge would be upon the Nation, which Senators 
on both sides of this Chamber have confessed is at the doorways 
and is prevented from inundating the country only by the rock 
of national patriotism against which it breaks. 

But, sir, shall we in this Chamber, because of this aroused 
frenzy, fail to recognize the thing that is justice wherever it may 
be? Shall prejudice so stalk in this assembly, with its fright- 
ening mien, as to confuse Members who occupy seats in such a 
place as this, and that to a point where they will lose their 
calmness of demeanor and their fairness of conduct? Shall a 
question of race or nation be permitted so to permeate us that 
we will decline to regard the great question at issue from the 
standpoint of, first, justice to mankind; secondly, Democrats, for 
the preservation of our cause and our party; thirdly, my brother 
Senators, for the welfare of the greater rights of humanity for 
which in part for the whole world we are supposed to speak? 

There may be other places, there may be the hustings or the 
platform, where we whip into a fury the mad discord of the 
populace; and I, regretfully, haye participated in that per- 
formance; but here may I not say to such as you, as said the 
attendant to Horatio upon beholding the advancing ghost of 
Hamlet: 

Horatio, thou art an educated man; speak to him. 

It is because of the consciousness of that education in the 
basic rights of man and government that I dare ask that we 
speak a moment to this confused sentiment. 

For myself, Senators, I can not be charged with any preju- 
dice that can be coloring my judgment, nor with any geo- 
graphical limitation that can be said to be blinding my vision. 
As nearly as a man could be a cosmopolite upon this subject, 
I am vain enough to assume that I occupy that arena. If 
the question be raised asking if I serve English sentiment in 
my preferences, I would not hesitate to invite consideration 
of those from whom I sprang; and to the long line of ancestors 


whose formless dust is mildewed upon the hillsides of a thou- 
sand battle fields—where they fell in behalf of the splendid cause 
of Ireland. If there should be a Burke’s Peerage in which 
my kind and its people should be recorded by Englishmen, the 
3 would read that the English recorded us as hereditary 
‘oes, 

From a point of geography, though born and reared up to 
young manhood in the South, the early days of my severe 
struggles in the profession that I had chosen in common with 
most of the gentlemen who occupy this Chamber—the law— 
I lived on the Pacific coast; and many men here, who formed 
a kindly friendship and close intimate association with me 
in those days, can certify that in the bosom of no man would 
be found the wish more enthusiastic or the hope more ardent 
for the welfare of that struggling country than in mine. 

Therefore I speak from the point of view, I trust, wholly 
divorced from the prejudice of geography, or that, sir, of race 
or nation, in my desire to harmonize what I feel are differences 
which threaten much in their consequence and which I feel 
may be ayoided in their results. 

WHAT THE PRESIDENT SEEKS. 

What is requested? It is requested by the President in his 
message that there be a suspension of the privilege that has 
heretofore been granted which gave an exemption to a certain 
class of our countrymen of paying anything for the enjoyment 
of the canal. In other words, we are confronted with a practi- 
eal fact. The able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] mani- 
fested in his very full exposition some of the elements, and that 
I may not weary the Senate by repetition or marring a speech 
otherwise perfect, I will be content to make a single statement 
as to the practical allusion. 

What is this waterway? Mr. President, from my point of 
view I never agreed with the policy of constructing the Panama 
Canal in the manner in which it was or by the means which 
were adopted. Before the bar associations of my State, hon- 
ored by them to address them before the subject became 
illumined with the flame of discord, I propounded the doc- 
trine I held. I said then what I am now saying, that the stroke 
that gashed the side of the earth through which it was hoped 
the blood of commerce would flow might some day be clotted 
with the blood of my countrymen in order that justice and 
liberty could be preserved as against the assault which would 
come upon this Republic following that undertaking. I have 
in nowise qualified that. Much justification now exists for my 
expressed fear, and more than at the time I prophesied. 

Mr. President, there never was a time in our civilization, it 
appears, when there was not a hope on the part of some one 
that this waterway should be cut in the Isthmus. It may be 
interesting to you to know that the quaint and ancient volume 
known as Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy dared prophesy that 
the melancholy of mankind, which created so much unrest of 
spirit, could all be soothed by a canal cut through the Isthmus. 


THE COST OF THE CANAL, 


From that time on there seem to have been various views 
upon that question. We have, however, the channel itself 
carved, and through it the waters are soon to run. Four hun- 
dred million dollars is the cost of the enterprise, and that can 
not be gainsaid. Ten million dollars a year will be the charge 
for but the interest upon the bonds; that is conceded. Ten 
million dollars more will be necessary for its upkeep, and 
$10,000,000 more from time to time will be essential for arms 
and fortifications, in order to maintain it in a defensive shape. 
That $450,000,000 will have been expended upon the project 
before the very eyes of this generation none of us can deny. 
Therefore if that canal paid all its expenses of operation and 
earned a million dollars net annually there would be 400 years 
before it would return to the Nation its mere output. 

The Panama Canal is owned by the people of the United 
States. It will be 54 miles in length, 41 feet deep, and it will 
take about 12 hours for vessels to pass from ocean to ocean, 

To pay for this canal the United States Government has 
issued— 

Eighty-four million six hundred and thirty-one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty dollars in its bonds bearing interest 
at rate of 2 per cent per annum, and 

Fifty million dollars in bonds bearing the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum. 

The cost of the canal in excess of the amount received from 
the sales of these bonds has been paid from cash in the United 
States Treasury. 

A traffic expert report made to President Taft estimated that 
10 500,000 net tonnage would pass through the canal in 1915, 
of which the coastwise trade was considered as furnishing 
1,160,000 tons. The rate of toll as established by President Taft 
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is to be $1.20 per net ton, or, in other words, 10 cents per net 
ton less than the Suez rate. 

Our coastwise trade being free under existing law, this 
would mean a collection by our Government of about $11,300,000 
from the trade going through under tolls. Two million dollars 
being given to the coast vessels—and increasing to five million 
yearly—this to put in their treasury and from which the Goy- 
ernment is to get not one penny. 
` The costs of maintenance and operation should not greatly 
exceed those at Suez. Approximately $5,000,000. This would 
feave more than $6,000,000 to apply to interest charges, or about 
2 per cent on the entire investment, leaving us constantly in 
debt, increasing yearly to millions and millions. 

Is it at all unnatural, then, at a time like this, when the reve- 
nues of our country for one reason and another seem to rise 
and fall with something of uncertainty, that there should be a 
sense of business suggestion in the mind of every thoughtful 
man that an enterprise of this kind should be called upon to 
contribute for its upkeep and sustenance—that the American 
people should not be wholly taxed in order to bear it from 
their funds and no relief whatever be given to them from the 
enterprise itself through those who use it? 

Then, sir, it is apparent that the canal can only be sustained 
by taxes, and since taxes should be uniform, and since on 
that side of the Chamber where sit my honorable opponents 
and on this side where sit my confrères it is conceded that 
taxation should be just and uniform, the exemption of any 
one set of men from any payment is a manifest wrong to the 
theory of just government. Where can there be justice in say- 
ing that there should be a tax levied upon this Nation for the 
maintenance of the canal, but that one set of our countrymen 
using the canal are to be exempt from paying any of that tax? 
The full extent of that exemption, of course, must fall upon such 
of the American public who does pay the tax. 

Naturally, Mr, President, at the very outset the mind revolts 
against the special favor established by the privilege. The 
sense of justice of America demurs to establishing it as a right. 
All through our country comes the natural sentiment that it is 
not equality. Equality is a doctrine of democracy. Inequality 
and privilege are against the very theory upon which we estab- 
lished our Government and strikes against the rock upon which 
we Democrats have built our church. 

So, sir, it is not unnatural that we should have had the pro- 
test, and that from the mouths of eminent men, from the pens 
of learned writers, from the sense of expounded justice there 
should come now the demand that there should be equality in 
the enforcement of charges for the enjoyment of a privilege, 
and this upon all citizens without regard to favoritism. 

But, sir, I ask this: If the doctrine I will bring forth should 
be so arranged as to produce to no man a loss, if it should adjust 
the full desire of both sides, then what objection can there be 
to its adoption or to the policy that it suggests? 


THE CHARGED VIOLATION OF PLATFORM, 


I am met at the outset by my learned friend from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman], or rather I take the suggestion, as I remem- 
ber, of the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
and my learned and former comrade, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], and others who joined at that time in the 
refrain, to ask whether yielding to the President’s request of 
repealing this exemption was not in yiolation of the platform? 

Mr. President, there is much to be said in support of the con- 
tention that when a party writes solemnly a declaration as a 
principle and goes to-the country upon the theory that, if put 
in power, they will execute that principle as the compensation 
for confidence, they should be held to absolute obedience. 

There are few instances, indeed, which justify an exemption 
or departure from the pledge. There is but one that I can 
think of, and that one, unless I do violence to the situation 
which surrounds us, is the one which is before us at this hour. 

What is meant, then, by the theory of the platform and 
fidelity to its promise? What was it that aroused the indigna- 
tion of this country to the ignoring of platform pledges and the 
violation of election promises? It was, Senators, that there grew 
up in this country a practice that without notice to the country, 
without warning to the Nation, without a statement of the pro- 
posed legislation, laws were passed in direct violation of the doc- 
trine of the platform. All this where no intervening events or 
new conditions called for the changed course. This was ignoring, 
on the one hand and violating on the other the platform; but, 
Mr. President, it could never have been in the minds of our 
countrymen to have said that merely because a thing was writ- 
ten, that however a reason had arisen in the meantime by which 
it was found to be inappropriate on the one hand or unjustitiable 
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on the other, that there should be no voice in the land to bring 
forth the new condition by which our countrymen may behold a 
new status and contemplate the needed change. In the present 
case we go to the people's representatives with the reason for 
the change and ask them to consider the new legislation to be 
proposed. No silent stealth or deception is practiced on them. 
We hear the reasons tendered and then are permitted to con- 
clude upon the wisdom of the same. 

There lies the difference of the situation, and it does not allow 
the condemnation that could be well addressed to the policy such 
as in the mind of the able Senator from New York and others 
who would apply the same to the present case. I call upon these 
eminent political historians around me to note the precedents for 
the course now taken. When Lincoln was President of the 
United States and there were those gentlemen from the border- 
land of the North and South who brought him face to face 
with the compromise platform of 1856 and the plank of 1860, 
which sought peace even at the expense of temporizing with 
the principle he—Lincoln—could have said, “I see it. It is 
within the platform; it is nominated in the bond. I shall give 
heed to its letter.” But, to the contrary, he addressed himself 
to the new duty as he saw it and declined even to be persuaded 
or influenced by the consideration of the thing presented. In the 
atmosphere at the time it was written it might have been justi- 
fied, but by subsequent events from his point of view he was jus- 
tified in discarding it and he came with his message to the Con- 
gress of the United States presenting his reasons for the depar- 
ture, and those reasons having been meditated upon by the 
Representatives and contemplated by public opinion they re- 
ceived the approval of the American public because there 
was neither deception practiced in the act nor injustice in the 
execution. 

Again, Mr. President, do not forget that in the platform upon 
the resumption of specie payments, when an effort was made by 
the distinguished leaders of that eminent party, so splendidly 
represented in this Chamber to-day, for further compromise and 
that specie payment to be postponed and some form of repudia- 
tion substituted, all because it was written in the platform, the 
distinguished Republican President declined to yield to such per- 
suasion. 


He presented his views adverse to the declaration in a mes- 
sage to the Houses of Congress, and went to the country to find 
himself sustained in the calm hours of deliberation by the event 
of time and by the test of reflective judgment. 

Shall we overlook the later things in our mind? I refer with 
a degree of hesitancy to the later illustration which I now 
propound? 

Cleveland was President. It was the year 1893. It was my 
first participation in large national affairs upon the issue of the 
tariff. There had been written a plank in the Democratic 
national platform in order to propitiate the land of the West, 
where I was then residing. It was such a money plank as 
would have justified Mr. Cleveland in assuming that by the 
letter of the contract the Sherman purchasing law—well known 
as the silver-purchase clause—should stand. He nevertheless 
submitted his message disclosing to Congress why it should not 
stand. He gave his reasons to this legislative body. It repealed 
the law. 

From all over the country there came a discussion. I dif- 
fered then from the wisdom of the course; I differ now; and I 
haye not surrendered my conviction; but I am speaking of the 
action of the President and my party. 

It will be remembered that in 1894 the Democracy con- 
demned the Republicans in different States, and our honorable 
opponents throughout the States of the West condemned the 
Democracy because of their opposition; and yet in 1896 Mr. 
McKinley had his campaign made upon the very issue opposed 
to the very platform upon which his party obtained power in 
1894. 

I bave my views now, gentlemen of the Senate—I had them 
then—as to the propriety of the course, the wisdom of the pol- 
icy, or the justice of adopting it; but I am compelled to say 
that in the recorded events the American public elected a Re- 
publican President upon the issue—and time seems to have 
justified the course. We adopted then the doctrine suggested 
now by the President in his message. We are asked to review 
the plank of the platform and its reasons and consider if new 
conditions subsequently arisen since the writing of the platform 
do not demand the adoption of a new policy. The platform is 
not repudiated, but it is submitted to the people’s representa- 
tives for consideration as to whether it should not be abandoned 
if in conflict with other declarations of greater principle and 
any new conditions subsequently arisen met in such way as shall 
serve the American interests, 


Therefore let it be said that there is nothing new in what 


the President urges as to manner of its initiation. It seems 
to have been ever with us. 

We will not forget that this question of platform has two 
uses—one to express doctrines to be enforced; another, gen- 
tlemen, has too often been one of sacredness whenever it is 
desired to use it as an excuse or an expedient to defeat a relief 
to the people or to avail ourselves of it as the subject of criti- 
cism or condemnation of some political act of an opponent. 
But let us look to one other plain fact; that is, that it is events, 
not declarations, which make political issues, 

HENRY CLAY ON PRESIDENT TYLER. 


It was in the United States Senate where Henry Clay, op- 
posing President Tyler upon the question of currency, called 
attention to the fact—opposing the President as he was— 
that President Tyler in his veto, or rather in his opposition 
upon the bank-charter bill as President, was directly in opposi- 
tion to his own speeches which he had made on the subject and 
was in violation of his vote when he represented the State of 
Virginia. But,“ said Mr. Clay—and this was in 1841— 


Apprehensions of the imputation of the want of firmness sometimes 
impels us to perform rash acts, * * * but pride, vanity, egotism. 
so unamiable and offensive in private life, are vices which partake 

crimes in the conduct of public affairs.. The unfortunate victim of 
these passions can not see beyond the little, petty, contemptible circle 
of his own 12 interests —all his thoughts are withdrawn from his 
country and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, himself. 


Opposing President Tyler as he did, Mr. Clay did not hesitate 
to recognize that new conditions had risen, and he gave vent 
very freely to the acknowledgment of his changed position. This 
example I dare offer to my compatriots in the Senate. I urge 
the consideration of events which exist about us as justification 
for modification or the abandonment, if you please, of a mere 
written expression addressed to conditions superseding the ap- 
plication of the written doctrine. 


PROTESTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (7) 


But my honored friend here to my right, Senator JoNES, of 
Washington, and, I believe, my very able friend from New 
York, the distinguished Senator, Mr. O'Gorman, likewise voiced 
the expression in inquiring of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Owen, as to whether any country other than Great Britain 
had protested against free tolls. 

For myself, Mr. President, I can not answer from the point 
of view of one having knowledge. I am not, in this matter, in 
the personal confidence of the President; I do not know what 
particular information he has. 

But I have to say that the fact that Great Britain only 
has been heard to protest outwardly is based upon a theory 
apparently ignored by distinguished Senators for want of 
opportunity to reflect (pressed as they are with other matters 
at hand). It is, Great Britain claims, a treaty. A violation, 
as I read in public magazines, is protested by her on the ground 
of contract; on the ground of a violation of the letter of a 
contract; on the ground of the violation of the equity of a con- 
tract. As to other nations haying no contract, let it be under- 
stood that their protest can not come through diplomatic circles 
in such manner as to be laid before the legislative body—the 
auxiliary of the President. 

Mr. President, at the threshold of the presentation—this one 
fact the world must understand—the Panama Canal is the 
property of America. No nation, no people can have privileges 
therein except as granted by the grace and equity of the United 
States. We are the sovereign proprietors. No other nation on 
earth can be recognized as having any sovereign right over this 
canal, its use or operation, and this assertion is addressed to 
Great Britain. 

COMPLAINT OF BRITAIN, 

Great Britain! When we speak of her we pause. What is 
her complaint, if she have any? I have never been com- 
municated with as to whether Great Britain, through her 
officers, has a grievance to express, or to the officers of my 
administration has ever expressed one; but when I hear 
the words “Great Britain” I decline to reduce the expres- 
sion to the meaning of “ England.” My mind refuses, because 
I ean not slander the splendid memory of certain noble men who 
gave so much of support and succor to this my country in the 
hour of her severest travail, when before the world she trembled - 
in the balance of the fate of a free or a servile people. Shall 
I forget that “Great Britain” meant Ireland, with her glori- 
ous Burke, in his defense of America? Or Chatham, who 
in his last moments, when in disease, mantled in the shadow 
of death, flanneled in the cerements of the grave, found his 
way to the solemn Parliament that he might raise his voice 
for this my country when she needed that friendship? Shall 
I forget, Sheridan, an Irishman and a Briton, with his flaming 
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eloquence, and his poetic genius, fired by the inspiration of jus- 
tice to the American Colonies? Scotland—shall I not note the 
contribution of James Wilson? Wales—the contribution of 
Morris and of all those patriot Britons who pledged their sacred 
honor, mortgaged their private possessions, and courted bank- 
ruptcy to the very verze of personal disaster that they might 
befriend us, who at that time cried but for justice? Therefore, 
when I speak of “ Britain,” I speak of that Britain apart from 
an England, against whose past I have, as an American, much 
cause for grievance. 

What is her complaint? What can be in the plain face of 
the treaty and its construction as adopted by all and expressed 
by Secretary Hay when he submitted it to the Senate, saying: 

The whole 2 of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed, it is exclusively the 
prope: of the United States, and is to be managed and controlled 
and defended by it. 

And as to American responsibility, saying: 

The United States alone, as the sole owner of the canal, as a puray 
American enterprise, ađopts and prescribes the rules which the 
use of the canal shall be regulated, and assumes the en responsi- 
bility and burden of enforcing, without the assistance of Great 
Britain, or of any pther nation, its absolute neutrality. 

I will have no injustice done any country, but I will not dis- 
guise it that I am not without feeling as to some things Eng- 
end: has done through spokesmen, through those who were her 
oficial guides, as against my people. 

Only a month past, Mr. President, I regret to confess that I 
was brought to book by some eminent journals of the United 
States of America, charged with that which I clways wish to 
be free from—bad manners and discourtesy. This was charged 
to have been committed in a speech that I made in London 
at the close of the conference on international safety at 
sea, where I, as the representative of this Senate, was compelled, 
in the pursuit of an impulse—American within me—to take issue 
with a distinguished English official uttering expressions that did 
not seem to me to be in harmony with either the occasion or in 
Justice to my Nation. Therefore I can not be assumed to be 
prejudiced for England. I regret that there are some conditions 
and evidences which might establish that I have not even been 
altogether just; but, sir, I now speak as to the other nations. 
It is the attitude of other nations on this toll question that more 
engages my consideration than anything England contends for 
under any treaty. As to these other nations—Norway, with her 
shipping interests and her splendid Norsemen yonder in the 
Northwest of the United States, who have done so much to 
ripen the soil with industry and truly make it “ blossom as the 
rose“; Sweden, her compatriot, which in the Northwest has 
contributed so much of government and of ability; she, with 
her splendid vessels upon the sea, touching every coast and every 
harbor, likewise has her grievance for discrimination against 
her; Germany, a friendly nation, whose children dot every point 
of civilization in America and have contributed with honor and 
distinction in every phase and avenue which characterizes this 
Republic, has her feeling of wound because of shutting doors 
on her by America; France, to whom we ever pay tribute 
for her friendship in the hour when it was gratuitously ren- 
dered in our great and solemn need, moody in her plaint for 
ignoring her contentions for equality of treatment; Spain, and 
South America, our neighbors at the south, the friendship of 
which we should seek and gladly accept, all these to which I 
refer—what would be their expression of grievance? 

Sir, it would be that they would not protest, because, I say, 
to the able Senator from New York—and I indulge in no empty 
qualification when I speak of him as “an able Senator,“ for 
the State that honors him here with his seat is honored in 
return by the splendid Intelligence and ability which charac- 
terize Senator O’Gorman's efforts in her behalf—I say to him 
there is within the grievance that these others would have a 
more potent cause of antagonism against our Nation than that 
which England ever could present under a treaty construction, 
and one of a kind that has twice invited ns to the brink of war; 
so near that it seemed as if the very best wisdom of cur leaders and 
the splendid patriotism of our Nation could not arrest it. What 
would these offended nations do? They would not officially pro- 
test; they would have no right to do so; they claim no contract; 
but they would charge us with deliberate inequality, with delib- 
erate discrimination in our waters against their ships and ship- 
ping. They would then retaliate—retaliate by putting duties 
upon our splendid foreign tonnage, first in the free cities of Ger- 
many and England, the cities of France, Spain, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Austria, and South America. Harbor duties, lading 
duties, municipal trx duties, all would be taxed on our shipped 
merchandise, by which it would be impossible for us to land 
those $800,000,000 foreign trade we now enjoy except at such a 


cost as would make it impossible to send it upon the seas with 
profit. It would decay. Its creators suffer incalculable loss— 
farms and manufactories suffer immeasurable damage. 

Shall it be said, sir, that this is but a picture? Then I re- 
mind the distinguished Senators who do me the compliment 
to hear me that that very thing did happen in this Republic. 
First we set the example. Later, it will be remembered, sir, 
that in Canada, when the Canadians sought this form of specific 
exemption in behalf of themselves in reference to the Welland 
Canal in 1888, in the closing hours of Mr. Cleveland's admin- 
istration, when by legislation they returned 18 cents out of 20 
upon the grain carried for their own people, we prompily re- 
taliated, cutting out of our waters their merchandise by such 
regulations as we could impose, particularly of the neighboring 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. This produced a conflict in interna- 
tional correspondence which came near bringing us to the 
border of national disruption. 

The distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] made 
reference to a treaty now existing between this country and 
the Orient, by which there is pledged equality to us in the ports 
of the oriental cities, the same equality as is granted their 
commerce, 

But. sir, because of our refusal to permit certain equality of 
citizenship and admission to their natives within this country, 
they retaliated and discriminated by municipal taxes our mer- 
chandise out of their ports. I was honored with an opportunity 
to investigate by a mission to the Orient, and commissioned to 
report on the subject. That report clearly indicates, as the 
Senator has quoted from it, that just such conditions tran- 
spired as the Senator from Oklahoma set forth in his splendid 
presentation of the case, Mr. President, we may inquire 
where the doctrine of retaliation en the part of these nations 
against us for discrimination against their ships and tonnage 
would lead us. First, as I see it, to where our commerce would 
be stricken from their seas; second, it would awaken discord- 
ancy between the nations and ourselves and a destruction of har- 
monious dealings between their people and ours at home. Such 
an unfortunate sense of disagreenient would set in as would lead 
to conflict at our doorways; and from that there arises things in 
their magnitude so much greater that war too frequently is the 
word to characterize their after consequence. Therefore I say, 
Why should we pause to make a distinction as to whether Great 
Britain has made a formal protest, and the only formal protest, 
if there be conditions because of which others of greater con- 
cern to us may make a protest, not formal in writing, but of 
such powerful potency that, if ignored, might mean such destruc- 
tive consequences to us? 

WHAT DID THE PRESIDENT SEEK IN HIS COVERT EXPRESSIONS? 

Mr. President, that brings me to ask what did the President 
of the United States mean? Able Senators on this floor, emi- 
nent Members of the House of Representatives, potent writers 
for the press, have all propounded the query, What did the 
President mean by desiring to deal with those “ nearer issues,” 
and asking Congress to make this repeal in order that he may 
know how to deal with nearer issues and with foreign ques- 
tions? Sir, I do maryel to some degree that the able Execu- 
tive did not find it compatible with his sense of propriety to 
enter with more detail and explanation into the things which 
were in his apprehension. Sir, when I pause to consider that 
heretofore in the President’s messages on the tariff, on the cur- 
rency, and as to all other matters there was such clearness of 
object, such fullness of reason, and such irrefutable argument, 
I can readily ask what produced this strange contrast of the 
wealth of expression in the many and the poverty of the one in 
question, 

Mr. President, we recall that as governor of New Jersey 
President Wilson addressed a body of the legislators of that 
State, saying, “The complaint against me is that I talk too 
much; that I take everything to the public and have nothing 
secret,” and he gaye his reasons why the pending hour, with 
the important questions of the day, demanded a change, so 
that there should no longer be secrecy in the affairs of 
men, but the greatest exposition as to all questions that may 
be contributed in behalf of the American welfare. Therefore, 
Mr. President, when I contrast that attitude with this strango 
exception, I am forced to the conclusion that there was reason 
so impelling and of a nature so momentous, of a consequence so 
dire, that, according to the logic of the man, the judgment of 
the ruler, and the sense of the patriot, it were better, in the lan- 
guage of Bassanio, that he should, “to do a great right, do a 
little wrong.” 

FOR MYSELF I OFFER SUFFICIENT REASON TO MYSELF, 


But I, for myself, will not hesitate to give what I feel may 
have been some of the reasons. It may not be tasteful, but I do 
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it: it may not be in consonance with propriety that I enter Mr. President, if we should now, yielding to clamor demand- 
upon it; tt may be questionable according to diplomatic usage ing that we, in punishment of the attitude Mexico has taken, 
that I should detail it; yet, in the words of Hamlet— or because of some grievance which we feel we have suffered, 
I'll cross it though it blast me. ra = Mexico and march 2 any in pal apa 
Mr. President, I appeal to a t sacred law as my text. In| P renden penn. ear the Worlds reply to 
my fancy I hear Anea from 3 pulpits of this country threat. England says: ‘Hold, genene ore have our pep 
the divine masters of the logic of Christ proclaim: Be not de- | erty. here to protect.” Germany, with its large pokea S 
ceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that says: “Stay, gentlemen; here are our concessions. E. abi 
shall he also reap.” Mr. President, what is the sowing that | With her large interests and her investments, says: “ Stop, 
we have done? What is the ‘reaping that is now the har- gentlemen; you. can, not come into Mexico.” All in 1 
vest that threatens a blight upon this, my country? Sir, at erz out, saying, “Now, since you have started, we will 5 
the elose of the Spanish-American War, against the advice | tect our own property. We march our army into Mexico an 
of the sagest wisdom on the part of the eminent leaders Protect our own by our own.” , : ANP 
of the party with which I am affiliated and of the eminent 9 says: Hold, Europe! Thus far and no > ai, or 
leaders of my honorable opponents on the other side, including 5 octrine known as the Monroe doctrine, propounded by our 
the former President, Benjamin Harrison, who, in an exhaustive ounders upon the theory that America would remain ever 
article in the North American Review on the history of the within America and that Europe or Asia should never come 
country in the past and prophesying its future—as his last utter- within it, as we should never come within theirs, exists in all 
ance—warned the Nation against a compromise with a principle oe aie and our countrymen demand its 
established by the fathers of the Republic. All warned the Na-- 0 
tion that sh was about to enter 5 a field of such danger as | Then comes the reply, Too late, gentlemen. By performance 
might let loose all the demons of destruction. They said that | must you be judged, not by declaration. By events, 1 aati 
the new policy of colonial expansion proposed in the Asiatic ae 2 ts p PEE TORE EY, 8 you 55 pme 
Continent was beyond the justification of wisdom or defense o s$ s idea ; von ave tava = 8 cts, Zo ~ 5 
of patriotism. Nevertheless, us against all warnings and coun- | rant Toued 7 zones; You have demanded reciproca 
sel, we entered into the Philippines and began a system of rights and privileges; we have yielded them. There you are, 
colonial government. Gentlemen on the Republican side who fixed and established. You have gone to China; you have par- 
cry “English influence” as the opprobrium to characterize ticipated in the building of a railroad in conjunction with Eng- 
the repeal of toll exemption will not overlook that it was the vergoen Pega atl Japan pa ae 1 ane zon 
influence of those who controlled in England by which this business alliance. You have gone into the ot an 555 
Nation was delivered into the colonial policy of an English form | a 5 and there you are stationed in civil and on tary 
of government by a Republican administration. authority. How can you say, when you are now extending over 
the world, that the world should not extend over you?” 
F What shall we do? All Europe in its wisdom, all intelligence 
What happened? -Hardly had you come into office following in its consecrated thought of the world, behold the spectacle 
your adventure, scarcely were you seated, until you met the | and note the complete absence of reply on our part denying the 
problems inherited. The cry was: “You have now come into | charge against us. The foreign armies of foreign countries 
our country; we are Japan; we are China; you have broken 


remain in Mexico; they remain! What shall we do? The only 
down the bars that heretofore confined you; you have struck down 


thing that America would let this Republic ever do—oppose 
the limitations that heretofore chastened and protected you; you | their remaining, as we did Maximillian. Oppose it with Army 
have come into the Orient and brought your people and de- 


and Navy; oppose it with sword and fire; oppose it with blood 
manded their acceptance by our people in fellowship and pro- 


and weapons; with lives of men and patriotism of Nation. 
tection; now we desire that our people shall go as citizens to | When we oppose it thus—as oppose it we would—what then? 
your land in your protection and fellowship.” We, the United | I speak to my distinguished and beloved friends the Senator 
States, reply, “Impossible; we can not consent to that.” The | from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], chairman of Military Affairs, 
exclusion of the Japanese must be forced for the protection of and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], who pay me such 
our toiling masses and for the domestic institutions of our | heed as I speak. I note that both of those gentlemen have given 
land, as we see it, The same is true as to China. These de- | great attention to fortifications upon the Pacific coast and have 
mands were brought upon us one after the other, and we went | Paid great note to the military bill in respect particularly 
from one evasion to another seeking some refuge, rather than | thereto. Natural, wise, and patriotic. Why? All realize our 
meet the question face to face, but now it is on us, demanding | Possible predicament. I depict it. 
reciprocity of citizenship or retaliation of nation. Sir, the very first moment we move down into Mexico with our 
Japan demands that there shall not be the rehabilitation of | Army with a view of executing the Monroe doctrine against 
the treaty of Japanese exclusion which now exists, which, to | these foreign nations who have now stationed themselves there, 
use the words of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], upon the theory that we no longer have a right to execute the 
former Secretary of State, was “a gentleman’s agreement.” | doctrine because of our past folly, what happens? Japan, with 
Japan has demanded that the immigration bili now in the | ber grievance, and already with an alliance with Mexico—such 
Immigration Committee, seeking to present its face for an alliance that all Japan, when Huerta's particular repre- 
recognition and its body for approval in this Chamber, sentative came to that country, gave him a celebration the like 
shall not pass with prescriptions written in it, leyeled of which was never accorded to any American or Englishman 
specifically against their countrymen. Japan makes this since the foundation of their new dynasty—Japan would 
protest claiming that we have estopped ourselves from | Promptly seize the Philippine Islands. She would then invest 
excluding their people from our country by going into their | Hawaii. Then, with such conditions pointed out by me, our 
country, availing ourselves of the privilege of the Orient, | Army is in Mexico, the canal not finished, no way to have a 
and demanding that their privileges and protection of our | Joinder of our Navy, in what condition would our country be? 
countrymen shall in their land be equal to that which they | I turn to consider the attitude of the other nations. Russia, 
extend to their own. Paralysis has set upon us as to the | With her grieyances—she who says she lent aid to the American 
negotiation of the treaty with Japan respecting exclusion and | Union at a time when it was threatened with disunion—she who 
hesitant movement, indeed is ours, respecting the matter of | charges that because of English influence the administration in 
excluding immigration of foreign subjects. power during the last 10 years lent its aid to Japan against her, 
UANO IN MEKOG. Russia; and brought the United States where it gave not only 
Now, sir, on our border, seething with war, is Mexico. One 


its sympathy but its financial contribution to Japan against 
ean not estimate accurately the years Mexico has been in some 


her—Russia, remembering this wrong, carrying it brooding in 
her bosom, with frowning face, as gloomy as the very aspect 

broil, brother with brother, one side against another, in a con- 

test in some form or the other. Heretofore and previously our 


of death, having already her smoking forts upon the border of 
Japan, and now in an offensive and defensive alliance of life and 
voice to Mexico was, indeed, potent. Ten times in the history 
of this Republic a mere pleasant admonition, bearing the 


death with Japan, this Russia would not lose her opportunity; 
assurance of companionship and friendliness, was sufficient to 


and with her grievance now so great that she has no treaty 
with the United States of either companionship or commercial 
adjure the Mexicans and bring them, if not to terms of tran- 
quillity, at least to some compliance with our request. Now, 


amity, she would promptly aid Japan by seizing Alaska, at the 
sir, for the first time since she espoused the cause and form 


north, near her borders, to embarrass our armies, 
of a Republic she turns deaf ears to the friendiy admonitions 


Thus, with our defenses divided, with our Navy sailing part 
to the frigid north as against the enemy, Russia; now, part 
of the sister neighboring Republic of the United States. Why? 
We pause—and consider of some things. 


to the east to protect the Philippine Islands; with the Army 
divided, part in Mexico and the other part moving to the 


. 
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possessions to protect them; with England feeling, of course, 
under the surrounding conditions, no friendliness to us (we 
would not seek her aid, as alliance would be against our policy 
as it is now against our interest); Canada, her colony on the 
northern American border, would be without friendship; South 
America, already imbued with a feeling that her kindred was 
defrauded when, under the administration of President Roose- 
velt, we performed a Cæsarian operation upon Colombia and ex- 
cised from her the government of Panama, and, believing that 
we are only waiting that we may duplicate the performance 
upon some other country equally defenseless on the south, 
South America, together with all Central America bordering 
the canal, would be furnishing supplies to the European and 
Oriental enemy and supporting their assault, Mr. President, 
reflect in what desperate condition our defenses would stand; 
frightening, indeed, to contemplate. 


THE PRESENT STATUS TO MEET ALL THIS. 


Sir, what state do we find ourselves in? What present prepa- 
ration for all this have we? Mr. President, recalling that from 
where I stand—or, at least, because of the occasion and place—my 
remarks are to the audience of the world, I pause not to enter 
into detail discussion as to the form or condition of our prepara- 
tion. It is sufficient to know that if the emergencies arise we 
can always be prepared, as prepared we eyer have been. That 
our refrain is ever 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 


With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming oer us. 


Yet it is the condition that we are actually in to which we 
now allude. I revert to the fact that in 1845 we had the exact 
parallel in incident, hour for hour, proving the statement of the 
great dolorous prophet, that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” Then, in conflict with Mexico, our President sent Mr. 
Slidell, as President Wilson has now sent a Mr. Lind, for the 
very objects and purposes proposed to Mr. Lind; and the foreign 
nations of the world proceeded in the exact form, only it was 
over another highway and not the Panama Canal; and at such 
a time that patriotic President and those in power in this Goy- 
ernment saw the situation, and took a similar step that Presi- 
dent Wilson now takes. 

While I will not charge so distinguished a scholar, so eminent 
a historian, with having unconsciously appropriated the ex- 
pressions of a predecessor, it is to be noted in history that the 
very words of the message of President Wilson now parallels 
by method the very sense of the message of the President in 
1845. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Lieut. Meade, the celebrated 
officer of the Federal Army who met the great and glorious cap- 
tains of the Confederacy at Gettysburg, proving his ability as 
officer, and his valor of patriotism, should as a lientenant of 
the Mexican War leave his memoirs, which are only now 
finding light, calling attention to the real reason of the mes- 
sage of the President in 1845, which was that as they were 
about to proceed to meet conditions in Mexico they were 
aroused to the fact that they were not ready? 

Sir, I speak these sentiments in no confidence of the Presi- 
dent. I assume in no wise to speak his reasons. They have 
not been communicated to me. I assume in no wise the sphere of 
prophet, as one who might divine the instincts that impel him in 
this particular. However, for myself I am not in doubt. I 
would assume, as one with slight.experience in matters martial, 
without credit or distinction, to note what could be meant by 
the expression “nearer issues.” Jt was that his purpose was 
that for a while we yield to what he regarded appropriate, that 
we might rest on our arms, and in the meantime become ready 
to prepare for that which may be necessary, if necessary it 
shall be. The President serves his country with notice that 
any unfair or offensive course by our Nation toward any other 
could awaken results for which we are unprepared. The Presi- 
dent serves one lesson. It is to get ready, fully and completely, 
by Navy and Army, by defenses and fortifications, by expense 
and taxes, if we are to continue to exploit strange lands for 
conquest. Or to save expenses, taxes, complications, embarrass- 
ments, and unwilling concessions; come home and stay home, 
pursuing the course mapped out for a peace-loving, just, Amer- 
ican Republic. Then none dares to enter where we forbid! 

Shall my distinguished friends on the Republican side over 
here say the President’s demand was extreme? Aye, sir, 
and perchance it was, my brother Senators. But if you say 
it was remarkable, I will admit the word. If you say it was 
perilous as a precedent, I will admit the judgment. I chal- 
lenge your memory to a more serious precedent. We re- 
call that when Mr. Roosevelt was President, there broke 
out in Japan the revolt against California and the North- 
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western States, growing out of the laws passed to discrim- 
inate in the matter of the public schools. So severe grew the 
conditions, so portentous gathered the cloud, so insistent the 
demand of Japan for immediate inclusion of her citizens, and 
for the intervention on the part of the President looking to 
the repeal of the local laws of these sovereign States, when 
time did not offer opportunity for preparation immediately 
otherwise—that President Roosevelt sent to this body a 
message—aye, a solemn message from a patriot—in which he 
demanded of Congress that it should naturalize the Japanese, 
and in the message in 1906 demanded that Congress give to 
him the Army of the United States, that by mere word of the 
Executive he could use it in order to execute the objects of his 
message. 


A more striking illustration of despotism in mere declara- 
tion has never been recorded in the Government; and yet 
there is not a man who, knowing the distinguished scholar, 
Mr. Roosevelt; the patriot soldier, Roosevelt; the statesman, 
ex-President Roosevelt, does not know that he never intended 
that such recommendation should ever pass into legislation. It 
was never his object to naturalize the Japanese universally, 
and create them in this community a component part of our 
civilization, producing rivalry in competition with our insti- 
tutions working the destruction of the domestic hearthstone, 
to say nothing of creating domestic discord among the toiling 
masses of our country. Whatever may be Roosevelt's views, 
differing from him as I do respecting military and civil forms 
of government, he never would have seriously asked that the 
Army be put into his hands for disposal without reservation, 
as in that message. Why was that message? 

Sirs, there is no Senator in this body who does not know 
it was a message of surcease. It had for its object the pro- 
pitiation of the event, that there might be respite for a little 
while, biding the time in which the patriotic zeal of our 
country might be aroused, if necessary; that the calm wisdom 
of it might be invited to avoid results if possible. 

Sir, we passed over these rocks, but we do not forget that 
in the things to which we now allude there was a reason which 
was never manifested in speech or declared in writing. 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY—HIS ORDEAL, 


When President McKinley was President, with conflict 
threatened with a southern country when it was a part of 
Spain, some of the distinguished and eminent gentlemen be- 
fore me—the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] who is combating me to-day, schooled in the 
service of this honorable body, replete with its learning and 
its precedents, justified in all that he shall say respecting 
the past that lies within his own memory—will recall how 
the Christian gentleman then President of the United States 
did all he could to parley, to palter with the event, to reason 
with the hour, and to stay for a while a condition that he, too, 
could make terms, apparently, of peace or understanding with 
European countries, with England, that she might understand 
that it was not our intention then to possess ourselves of 
the West Indies, her possessions, as was then charged. To take 
up with Denmark the proposition that she could be composed, 
and might know that St. Thomas was not within our intention 
of appropriation. Through all of these times there were a few 
who were probably impatient, I, as a Member of Congress from 
the State of Washington, one of them, misunderstanding the 
President’s purposes. Later suddenly there came forth the great 
emergency and the President's single request that there should 
be vested in his discretion $50,000,000 without a reason given, 
without a purpose ascribed. But was there so little patriotism 
in the body of my party or in that of our honorable opponents 
that any man questioned that his purposes were patriotic? No; 
and to him it was yielded, knowing as men knew that much of 
that money was to meet contentions which at that time it were 
wise to dispose of; to the end if we did start the conflict we 
could enter it with as little friction with outside as necessary 
and as much opportunity as possible. 

Shall it be said, therefore, that we can not understand this 
situation now? It may be I am wrong, but, sirs, I do not hesi- 
tate, speaking for myself, to say that I do surmise that in the 
mind of the President and his advisers are conditions of so 
momentous a quality as justify his request, couched as it may 
be in terms somewhat mysterious, when he asks us to do that 
thing which justice would demand. 

Mr. President, pardon me if I pause. It is 2 o'clock. I 
should like to have permission to ‘continue a few minutes 
longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 
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The Secxerary., A bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspec- 
tion and grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, 
and to secure uniformity in standards and classification of 
grain, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask uanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside that the Senator 
from Illinois may complete his address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Ilinois will proceed. 

Mr, LEWIS. I thank the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I direct the Senate to another portion 
of this agreeable history. When in the campaign of 1900, 
as well as in the campaign of 1898, we Democrats found it 
agreeable to criticize some of the policies of President Me- 
Kinley, because, among other things, he did not produce 
nor bring forth reasons which justified them—I shall not enter 
into specific details—we called that usurpation. We did not 
hesitate to criticize and in some instances to condemn him. 
What was the reply then of my honorable opponents on the 
other side? It was, “ He is the President. Trust the President.” 
By lils past they appealed, by his record they appealed, by the 
Christian character of the man they appealed. By his patriot- 
ism to the Nation they invoked us to trust him; to all the life 
he had led they pointed as security. The proof was sufficient. 
The verdict was sufficient. The country said, “Yes; we trust 
the man in the performance whom we directed to undertake it.“ 
The polls sent the voice of approyal. 

This is the hour, sir, that we likewise ask that there be trust 
for the President—trust by America in a Democratic President. 

THE RESOLUTION OFFERED, 


Mr. President, what is the resolution I offer? I offer a reso- 
lution that shall correet what I feel to be the situation in 
so far as produces friction in my own party and opposition 
from Members of my opponents. I tender a resolution to ex- 
press that policy of sovereignty of the United States over the 
canal forever. That there shall be charged for the use of this 
canal to those who use it tolls to be sufficient, as shall con- 
tribute to the upkeep and maintenance of the canal, that Ameri- 
can citizens generally may not be taxed to maintain it out of 
their purses and property. 

Second, that there shall be no exemption by which any are 
privileged to be exempted from this taxation that another set 
are compelled to bear. But if it be said that there may arise 
conditions by which tolls should be suspended in order to 
protect against railroad exactions or railroad monopoly, I say, 
yea, I accept the suggestion of the distinguished Senator 


from New York that that reason is, indeed, a good one, and 
preme Court of the United States and the ratification of the 


I then tender in my resolution the privilege that wherever 
there is manifested to the President the reasons for suspending 
the Inw, that justice may be done in any part of this country 
and it be relieved of any form of monopoly, that such shall be 
within the President's power. 

I recall to the Senate when the coal strike was on in this 
country in President Rooseyelt’s term, and the coal monopoly 
was said to grip the country in its clutches and force it to 
shiver in cold for the mere need of fuel, President Roosevelt 
suspended the tariff on coal and brought the coal from Brit- 
ish Columbia and from the neighboring possessions along the 
border on the North Atlantic. 

Therefore I tender the precedents and history of exact proce- 
dure respecting tonnage and tolis as I propose now for opera- 
tion. Mr. President— 
roras fase An STUB (E. Ai), ANNAIS the” PAVEN. wher: COMON 
was not in session, and for a prescribed period, “ whenever, in his 
eres the public safety shall so regate, te lay an embargo on all 
8 and vessels in the ports of the United States, or upon the ships 
and vessels of the United States, or the ships and of — 

u 


natios, such ations as the circumstances may req 
Suter or revoke the same, whenever he shall think proper.” (1 Stat., 
$ 


A subseqnent act, a ved February 9, 1799 (c. 2, sec. 4), further 
suspending comme intercourse with France and its dependencies, 
contained this section: 

That at any time after the passing of this act, it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, if he shall deem it expedient 
and consistent with the interest of the United States, by his order; to 
remit and discontinue, for the time being, the restraints and prohi- 
bitions aforesaid, either with respect to the French Republic, or to 
any island, pre or place pernime to the said ublic, with which a 
commercial intercourse may safely be renewed ; an to revoke sueh 
order whenever, in his on the interest of the United States shail 
require; and he shall be, and hereby is, authorized to make proclama- 
755 1 — 7 3 1 Stat., 92 — cone 26. 1 i 

nder the latter ac’ President issued, June 2 799, Ma 
21, 1800, it lawful for vessels depar tr z 


ting from 
the United States to enter certa rts of San Domingo. 
John Adams, vol. 9 77. ie a oe 


„ pp. 176, 177. 

An act of March p 1815 (e. try, approved by President Madison, 
provided that so much of the seve acts imposing duties on the 
tonnage of ships and vessels, and on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States, as imposed a discriminating duty on 


lamations declar: 


rate or rates 
pension.“ 
and Cleve! 


tonnage between foreign vessels and vessels 
7 1 Bo ata into the United States m foreign vessels and 


reign 
far as they operate to the disadvantage of the United 
been abolish 


approved January 7, 1824 (ch. 4, see. 4), it was provided that upor 

istactory evidence being given to the Presi States, 
by the government of any foreign nation, that no discriminating duties 
of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied within the ports of the said 


be continued, and no longer.“ 
embodied in the act of urs 4 24, 1828 (ch. 111), relating to the same 
subject, which is substantia 8 in section 4228 of the Revised 
Statutes, (4 Stat., 308.) execution of these acts proclamations 
were issued by the Presidents of the United States as follows: Adams, 
July 1, 1828 (4 Stat. App., 815); Jackson, May 11, 1829; June 3 
1829; September 18, 1830; April 28, 1885; and September 1, 1836 (4 
Stat, App., 814, 815, 816; 11 Stat. ADD, 781, 782) ; Polk, November 4, 
1847 (9 Stat. App., 1001); Fillmore, November 1, 1850 (9 Stat. ADD» 
1004) ; Buchanan, Feb 25, 1858 (11 Stat. App., 795); Lincoln, 
December 16, 1863 (13 8 App. 739 Seem ber 28 
and January 29, 1867 (14 Stat. App., 818. 819) ; 
November 20, 1869; February 25, 

4, 1872; and October 30. 1872 (16 Stat. App. 1127, 


By the fourteenth section of the act of June 26, 1884, chapter 121, 
removing certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encour- 
aging the American fo: g trade, ce mnage duties were 
imposed upon vessels. entering the United States from any a 
port or paca im North America, Central America, the West In 

lands. ama Islands, Bermuda Islands, Sandwich Islands, or 
Newfoundland; and the President was authorized to suspend the col- 
lection of so much of those duties, on vessels entering from certain 
ports, as might in excess of the tonnage use dues, or 
other equivalent tax or taxes, imposed on American vessels by the 
Government of the fercign eountry in which such port was situated, 
and should, upon the passage of the act “and from time to time 
thereafter as often as it may become necessary by reason of changes 
in the laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate by 
proclamation the ports to which such s ion shall apply, and the 

of tonnage duty, if any, to collected under such sus- 
In execution of that act Presidents Arthur 
collection of 
(23 Stat., 841, 


123 Stat. 57.) 
land issued proclamations suspending the 
goga z an gongs arriving from certain designated ports. 


Mr. President, these policies received affirmance of the Su- 
judicial tribunals each time the subject was brought before the 


courts, and finally in a late day culminated in full ruling in 
Field v. Clark (143 U. S. Repts., 680), where President MeKin- 


ley was justified by the courts in operating under the act known 


as the “McKinley law,“ which invested him with authority to 
suspend the operation of the law under conditions where, in 
consideration of the welfare of America, it was in his discre- 
tion to the best interests of the United States so to do. These 
doctrines, sir, are maintained on the theory of our national 
defense and seif-preservation. 


WHAT OBJECTION CAN BE OFFERED TO TRUSTING PRESIDENT WILSON? 


Mr. President, I present to the Senate these legal precedents, 
that it may see the justification for, and sustain a policy which 
serves as an outlet to all objections, and yet, sir, serves the 
purpose the President of the United States has, which I feel 
I can contemplate with some degree of exactness. What shall 
be the objection—the reply? It may be that there are those 
in this country who may say, “ Mr. Lewis, we can not accept 
the substitution of your doctrine because President Wilson may 
not at the very time we wish it support your proposition and 
suspend the tolls, either to accomplish the object of relief or the 
defense of Nation, Shall some citizen say: We fear that with 
such a discretion on his part he would not put it in execution. 
Therefore we can not allow the diseretion to be in his keeping.” 

Why shall such be said, and from whom may such come? 
Shall my distinguished Irish compatriots in this country have 
such fear? Then I appeal to them that they look to the his- 
tory of the man that they may know the tree is only as the 
twig was bent. His aneesitors seem to have recorded their 
lives as to the traditional English foes. One of them conducted 
a paper in the United States of America with such assaults upon 
the policy of Engiand that it was suppressed under the alien 
and sedition laws cf America. Another went to India and 
published publications in it assailing England and its princi- 
ples, and he was incareerated in prison—his establishment 
confiscated. His whole history, if we can gather it by that 
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which is recorded, seems to have been one long-continued 
struggle through his ancestry for the same cause of liberty for 
which the Irishman fights and for which gladly he dies. 

Why, then, should any man doubt Wilson, looking at his 
eareer in this country from the time, as college president, strug- 
` gling to strike down the aristocracy of education in order 
that the humblest student might have personal freedom and 


the dectrine of demoeracy of equality enjoyed? Note, too, sir, 
that in the governorship of his State his action was all against 
the forms of monopoly and all practices of State toryism. 

Why should any man contend that he would not execute that 
doctrine now? Viewing the record of the man, pausing to 
record the things he has done for men, remembering the things 
he has executed for humanity, surely our Republic, contem- 
plating him, could pay him a reverential salutation, adopting 
the divine one, saying, This is my beloved son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

Mr. President, shall anyone say that Democracy can not be 
trusted and a Democratice administration can not be trusted 
to execnte a policy of fairness to Irishmen and justice to 
those crying for freedom? Then I appeal to my friends and 
ask, Who are these Democrats? Are they not the sons of 
those fathers who upon every battle field from Lexington to 
Bunker Hill gave their blood as the Revolutionary heroes of 
this land for Ameriean liberty? 

Sir, it was the Democracy in 1812 as against all the opposition 
of the Tories who put the democratic spirit of America in 
charge of the sea and carried the flag to honor at home and to 
glory abroad. Sir, this Democracy is changeless. 

So there may be no fear of the Democracy, this Democracy 
that stood by its fellow mankind in the past in every struggle 
for liberty, as it ever will in every conflict for justice. 

So, Mr. President, it will not be the Democracy of which we 
have fear. We can have no fear of it. It was Irish liberty that 
was our inspiration when Democracy in the United States was 
giving its sympathy to the Boers in their fight against England 
in South Africa. The Irishman will noc be deceived by anyone 
who dares, for partisan advantage, to persuade him that De- 
mocracy can be arrayed against his liberty at home or his cause 
abroad. 


CONCLUSION, 


Then, sir, what is the predicament? As I bring my remarks 
to a close I fancy I can present it. It is that we shall yield 
temporarily to serve that which in the mind of the selected ruler 
of our country, in the pursuit of the discretion vested in him 
at the polls, he directs as best for the welfare of our Nation. 
Sir, my mind for a moment recalls that in 1821, when Daniel 
Webster was a Member of the House of Representatives, recur- 
ring to the cause of Greece, he addressed that famous body at 
that time with the potent remarks, saying: 

Let not Members here mistake the new idea and the new day. Not 
by subsidies or honors or weapons of war is justice and right to be 
done, That hour is fast departing. These in its place rises public 
opinion, the opinion of mankind, refined and revi by moral 1 
moral duty that shall feel justice when it is expressed and do it when 
they see its necessity. 

So say I here, sir. 

The President of the United States presents us the predica- 
ment. He asks that we indulge him, that we trust him. De- 
mocracy is appealed to with his past life and his public record. 
Our Republican friends are appealed to by virtue of his unques- 
tioned patriotism to his country. I likewise appeal to my col- 
leagues and compatriots, because I realize that in our form of 
government there must be trust in some one, or there must be 
chaos, confusion, and destruction. I appeal because of the 
glorious achievements of this administration, for which we 
Democrats are to be credited. I appeal because of the gloomy 
clouds overhanging us to-day which to-morrow we can dispel 
only by calm reason, clear justice, and noblest patriotism. 

And, sir, it is patriotism that calls to us as Americans to 
hold up Woodrow Wilson’s hands, to execute the trust America 
put in him, to trust his judgment, to sustain his efforts, mindful 
of his past as a guaranty of conduct through his future. Sir, 
we meet the evil we brought on our Nation by the violation of 
its guardian precepts. Let us take lesson lest future violations 
shall strain as does this one of the yesterdays; and, supporting 
an American President by an American Senate, return so soon 
as patriotism and justice will permit to the obedience of the 
teachings of the fathers, to devotion to the tenets of a Re- 
public, and to refuge in a constitutional Government. Then, 
sirs, we need never again compromise with fear and surrender 
accommodation to uncertainties; but fixed and firm in our 
renewed Integrity and ancient vigor, we may know that when 
the sentry of passing years pacing his rounds on the watch 
tower of civilization, conning the ominous signs of the times, 


shall hearken to the challenge, Watchman, what of the night?” 
there will come from the united hearts of our countrymen the 
response, saying, “ Secure again in the leadership of a just man, 
a Christian gentleman, and a patriot President, thank God, 
Gil ts weil!” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has signified his desire to take up 
a few moments of the time of the Senate in the discussion of 
the amendment which he offered to the resolution that has just 
been discussed. For that purpose I ask that the unfinished 
business may be further temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
The Senator from North Dakota asks unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be further temporarily laid aside. If 
there be no objection, that order will be made. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


The Secretary will call the 


Borah Hollis Owen 
Brady James Page Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Pittman Sterling 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Sutherland 
Burton Kenyon ‘Ransdell Thomas 
Chamberlain La Follette Robinson Thompson 
Crawford Lewis Shafroth Townsend 
Cummins MeCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
Dillingham McLean Shively Warren 
Fail Martine, N. J. Simmons Williams 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Ga. Works 
Gore Nelson Smith, Md. 
Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 

Mr. PAGE. I was requested to announce that the Senator 


from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the junior senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Lane}, and the junior Senator from Minnesota [r. 
Crarr] are absent on official business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to announce the necessary 
absence of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre], and 
to state that he is paired with the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is absent on official 
business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg to state with reference 
to my colleague [Mr. Hucues] that he is absent on official 
business. He is paired with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Catron]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). 
Forty-nine Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, first I want to thank the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] for his courtesy 
in further laying aside the unfinished business, in which he is 
so deeply interested, to give me an opportunity to say a few 
words on the question now before the Senate. I had hoped 
that this discussion would have been postponed until the bill 
pending in another body came to the Senate, but as it is now 
under consideration I will occupy a few minutes in its dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, the agreeable and eloquent Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis], whose diction is only equaled by his cour- 
tesy, has made what I regard as an ineffectual attempt to per- 
suade the Senate that the honor of the country can only be 
upheld by the repeal of the free-tolls clause of the Panama 
Canal act. In criticizing the position of those of us who differ 
from him the Senator from Illinois has done it in so delightful 
a manner as to make some of us feel that he has honored us by 
even touching upon the subject. While I do not agree to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Ilinois that Scylla and Charyb- 
dis are promontories, I suggest to him that there are both rocks 
and whirlpools confronting his party to-day on the great ques- 
tion that he has discussed with such earnestness. 

As to the possibility of our country being swallowed up by 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and Russia, as the Senator 
from Illinois seems to apprehend, if we do not yield to the 
demands of Great Britain, I must decline to become either 
excited or alarmed over that contingency, and continne to 
entertain the belief that the United States will not be ravaged 
or destroyed because we adhere to the belief that it is our duty 
to protect our own interests and direct our own affairs with- 
out fear or favor from any quarter. 

I assume, Mr. President, that the proposed repeal of the free- 
tolls provision in the Panama Canal act will in due time be 
before the Senate for fuil consideration and ultimate action. 


BERET bc 
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That being so, I shall refrain to-day from discussing the main 
questions involved in the controversy, which I may do later on. 
For present purposes it is sufficient for me to say in a few 
plain words, devoid of rhetorical effort, that I am utterly at a 
loss to under stand how so strong a party man as the Senator 
from Illinois can seriously advocate the repeal of that provision 
of the existing law. 
REPUDIATION OF DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 

Can it be, Mr. President, that on a great question like this the 
Democratic Party is ready to repudiate the solemn declaration 
of their platform, and at the behest of the man who was elected 
to the Presidency on that platform reverse the action of the 
Congress when the Panama Canal act was passed? Can it be 
that the Democratic Party is now ready to repudiate the utter- 
ances of Woodrow Wilson when he was the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate of that party? If so, we may well despair of 
ever knowing what the Democratic Party stands for. 

I recall the fact that on Friday last the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] did utterly and unreservedly repudiate that 
plank. While he was talking I wondered whether he was 
equally prepared to repudiate the other plank in the same plat- 
form, which says that— 

We favor a single presidential term, * * * 
candidate of this nomination to this principle. 

Certainly if the plank on the free-tolls proposition can be 
openly repudiated, the plank that I have just quoted can 
equally be repudiated and probably will be, and who can tell 
how much of the platform will be left when a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress may be through Mp 
process of repudiation? 

The Senator from Illinois called Shakespeare to his aid is 
excusing his repudiation of his party’s platform, but I will 
venture to refer him to another great dramatist who caused 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger to say, “ It would spoil it if you tried to 
explain it,” which is the precise trouble with the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Notwithstanding the plank in the Democratic platform on this 
subject has been several times quoted in the Senate it is so 
interesting and instructive that I will quote it again. Here it 
is in its beauty and simplicity, clothed in language that can not 
possibly be misunderstood : 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

Nothing could be more explicit than that language, and it 
seems incomprehensible to me that on a great national question 
any Democrat can treat as lightly a declaration of that kind 
as did the Senator from Oklahoma three days ago, or as the 
Sentor from Illinois did to-day. 

A little more than a month after that platform was adopted 
a vote was taken in the Senate on the question of striking 
from the Panama Canal bill the provision relating to free tolls, 
and it is interesting to note that while 11 Senators, all Repub- 
licans, voted in favor of that proposition, 44 Senators voted 
against it, including 21 Democratic Senators, and it is a still 
more significant fact that not a single Democrat voted in favor 
of striking the provision from the bill. Those Democrats who 
voted in favor of exemption were Senators AsHurst, Bacon, 
Bryan, FLETCHER, Johnston of Alabama, Martin of Virginia, 
MARTINE of New Jersey, NeEwLAnps, O’GorMAN, OVERMAN, 
PoMERENE, REED, SHIVELY, SIMMONS, SMITH of Arizona, SMITH 
of Georgia, SMITH of South Carolina, Stone, SWANSON, THORN- 
Ton, and WiutttaMs. a distinguished array of men, who, as a 
oe give very careful consideration to votes they cast in this 

ody. 

Mr. President, I am well aware of the fact that a change 
has come over the spirit of the dreams of some of our Demo- 
cratic friends. I noted with interest a few days ago that the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
has the courage of his convictions on all occasions, said: 

I have come to the conclusion that I went off upon a law point and 
lost adherence to a very much greater and more fundamental Demo- 
cratic principle. 

It strikes me that that explanation does not do full justice 
to the Senator from Mississippi, and is not a very satisfactory 
explanation of the vote cast by him on the free-tolls question. 
But however that may be, he now proposes to reverse his posi- 
tion and ally himself with those who agree with the President 
that the provision ought to be repealed. 

I have cited the free-tolls plank in the Democratic platform, 
and it is interesting in that connection to recall the fact that 
the platform closed with a declaration in these words: 


Our platform is one of principles, which we believe to be essential 
to our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in 
office, as well as relied upon during the campaign. 


and we pledge the 


LI——365 


That sounds like a bugle blast, which doubtless attracted 
many votes to the standard of the Democratie candidate. Ac- 
cepting that declaration, Prof. Wilson, during the campaign, 
gave utterance to the following words: 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men 
who intend to do business along those lines, and who are not walting 
to see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

Mr. President, I can not but wonder whether the present 
movement to repudiate the platform is intended to catch flies 
or to catch votes. At any rate, it is really puzzling to under- 
stand the process of reasoning that the President adopts, as well 
as certain Democratic Senators, which leads them to repudiate 
their utterances of a few months ago, and now openly advocate 
the unconditional repeal of the free-tolls exemption clause. 

REPUDIATION BY THE PRESIDENT AND MR. BRYAN. 


On the 13th of May, 1913, less than a month after the Demo- 
cratic platform was adopted, the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 
now Secretary of State, and who is credited with contributing 
largely to the platform utterances of his party, addressing the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, solemnly declared: 

A man who- violates a party platform is a criminal; worse than the 
man who embezzles money. 

It would be interesting to know what the views of the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State are at the present time on the 
subject that he discussed before the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, it being hinted in the newspapers that he, too, has met 
with a sudden change of heart on the subject—a change almost 
as sudden as that which overtook Saul of Tarsus. The Presi- 
dent of the United States when a candidate held the same 
views as Mr. Bryan, but the President has changed his views, 
for did he not recently declare that— 

We gr el to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we are right or wrong. 

Just think of it, “reverse our action whether we are right 
or wrong,” and that to please a foreign nation, our riv al in 
peace and our possible enemy in war. 

Mr. President, as I stated a moment ago, I do not propose at 
this time to discuss the broad questions involved in the contro- 
versy that is now raging in the other House of Congress. It 
answers my purpose, so far as the present is concerned, to call 
attention to the changed attitude of some men in public life, 
which they seem to justify on the ground that our relations 
with foreign governments require that we shall retreat from the 
position which was taken after long debate and due delibera- 
tion. For myself, I am unaware of any nation that has made 
a protest except Great Britain, and it is a significant fact that 
before that protest was made Sir Edward Grey, who repre- 
sents directly the foreign interests of Great Britain, publicly 
uttered these words: 

As to the proposal that exemption shall be given to vessels engaged 
fs the coastwise trade, a more difficult question arises. If the trade 

uld be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona fide coast- 
Span traffic which is reserved for United States v. would be bene- 
fited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be made. 

That significant statement on the part of Earl Grey justifies 
one in the belief that Great Britain had received some kind of 
encouragement from this country before the protest was made. 
But however that may be, I feel confident that the American 
people will never be willing to surrender a principle, which 
lies at the very foundation of our Government, at the behest 
of any other nation of the earth, that of controlling our own 
property and our own affairs in our own way. And if the 
result of the present contest shall be against that view, I ven- 
ture the prediction that some way will be found Jater on to rem- 
edy the mistake which we are asked to commit. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] grew 
eloquent and indignant on Friday last over the words in the 
resolution I submitted a few days ago, to the effect “that in 
pursuance of the true American doctrine American interests 
are safer in the hands of Americans than in the hands of Euro- 
pean or other foreign nations.” By some strained and illog- 
ical construction of language the Senator from Oklahoma dis- 
covered in those words a covert attack upon the President of 
the United States, but the Senator did not attempt to disprove 
my statement that our affairs are safer in our own hands than 
in the hands of foreigners. I still entertain that view. 

THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL HONOR. 

Mr. President, on the point of national pride and national 
honor involved in this controversy, I will refer the Senator 
from Oklahoma to the distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O’ Gorman]. They are great Democrats, 
and their views on this subject are entitled to grave and serious 
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consideration. As for myself, I utterly repudiate the suggestion 
that our national honor is in any way at stake. But above all, 
Mr. President, I will refer my critic to the consummate Demo- 
cratic leader of another body, Mr. UNpERwoop, a man who 
has the respect equally of Republicans and Democrats. Ervi- 
dently that great leader does not find that we are sacrificing 
our honor in upholding the free-tolls provision of the Panama 
Canal act when he says: 

Not for one moment do I believe we have violated a treaty. Our 
whole difficulty arises from the un-American be or of surrender that 
some of our own people have exhibited toward this important question 
from the very beginning. Can anyone tell us plainly why we surrender, 
and what is to be accomplished by it? Are we to yield merely because 

he sentiment of Europe is against us? When has the sen nt of 
rope ever been with us about matters of moment? When will thetime 
come when we can expect to maintain and preserve our rights, political 
and commercial, with the acquiescent sympa of European Govern- 
ments? Was Europe with us when we protested inst the British 
Government, taxing us without granting representation in the Parlia- 
ment? Did Europe sympathize with us when we protested against the 
unlawful seizures and search of vessels in the second decade of the last 
century? The advocates of Great Britain take the position that we 
are forbidden to discriminate in favor of our own vessels of commerce, 
and as vessels of commerce and war are named together, how lon 
will it be before the same advocates of the British contention will a 
vise us that we can not discriminate in favor of our own war vessels? 
The contention of those advocating claim seems ab- 
surd when we recognize that if we admit them for vessels of commerce 
the same reasoning will require us to admit them for vessels of war. 
To do so would convert the canal in time of war into a Hability instead 
of an asset. Of course we made no such contract. We give to all na- 
tions se age 8 certain rules adopted by us certain pies in the 
canal. That did not mean that we proposed to build a canal at our 
own expense and then surrender its sovereignty to all other nations. 

As to the Democratic platform, this same great leader has this 
to say: 

I have served from one Democratic administration to another; I have 
never scratched a party ticket; I have always endeavored to live up to 
and sustain my party’s platform. The Democratic Party, not I, wrote 
this provision as to free tolls into its platform. I believe this plank 
of the platform is right; there is but one position that I can take, and 
that is to sustain the position of my party, as expressed in its conven- 
tion and in its platform. 

$ 6 $ = * * 0 

If we have built the canal for the benefit of an American merchant 
marine and not for the practical exclusive use of foreign shipping, we 
must scope 2 policy of discrimination in favor of American ships or 
we must in the end pay indirect subsidles to enable our ships to com- 
pete with the ships of foreign nations. The subsidies and rimina- 
tions that European Governments have given to their shipping interests 
have practically driven American ships from the seas. 

For the reasons given I believe that the Democratic Party was both 
wise and patriotie when it announced a pie. in favor of discriminatin, 
in favor of our coastwise 9 9 5 going through the Panama Canal, an 
that there is no reason at this time why we should abandon a solemn 
promise made to the American people one of the most prominent 
planks in our party platform. 

But we are told that we are violating a solemn treaty made with 
another nation, and in good faith; that we should abandon the canal to 
foreich rivals without consent or dispute, in order that we may keep our 
standing in the fam of nations. Not for one moment do I believe 
that we have violat a treaty right, and not for one moment do 1 
believe that the pre ne Government serlously contends that we have 
violated a treaty t. Our whole difficulty the matter arises from 
the un-Ameri¢an 2 t of surrender that some of our own people have 
exhibited toward this important question from the very beginning. 


Mr. President, those utterances of a great Democratic leader 
I commend to the Senator from Ilinois. The fact is the people 
of the country are not indifferent to what is going on in the 
Halls of Congress, and in due time the people will be heard 
from on this great question. 

The Washington Post, a newspaper that has never been allied 
with the Republican Party, in its issue of Saturday last treats 
this subject so ably that I will introduce a portion of the lead- 
ing editerial. The article is as follows: 


ON THR BRINK OF DEFEAT AND DISASTER. 


of the tolls exemption inyolves our national affairs to such 
becomes at once subordinated to patriotism. 


cratic and the Progressive Parties gave their pledges to the Reon that 
our coastwise commerce should be free from tolls, and the Republican 
candidate, for himself and his party, made his position clear as dis- 
tinctiy in favor of such freedom. 

Less than two years ago this freedom from tolis of our coastwise 
commerce was the creed of the Nation, the profession of faith of the 
three candidates for the Presidency, and was ratified by the votes of 
more than 13,500,000 of our citizens. 

Freedom from tolls for our coastwise vessels was thereby made a 
national policy in a most tive and unmistakable manner. 

1 sins not an unce: note to Gov. Wilson's strenuous approval 
0 policy. 

There was nok the slightest doubt in the words of Col. Roosevelt stat- 
ing his position and 8 5 of tolls exemption. 

> + Judge Taft, in his honesty, integrity, and his frank deal- 
ing with the 5 promptly placed himself and his party right in line 
with the national sentiment. 

If there was one single policy of the campaign of 1912 upon which 
candidates, parties, yoters were in acco’ it was that of tolls 
exemption for the coastwise vessels of the United States. d 

Democratic Senators and Democratic Representatives were elected 
the party pledges and hold their seats by reason of the promises 


The re 


-upon 

e t of 
ey are e e vi or oui 

those Ti ‘4 the President. and rs 


es—just as responsible as 
of the Cabinet. 


The promises of the 
they are not to be violated through a change of opinion 


latform were a contract with the people, and 
of one man 


nor of a score ef leaders. 

If ever was a campaign in which 
est was pledged Democratic candidates it was the campatgn of 
1912. Now, when the party has been in office but a year, for the con- 
gressional leaders to be called upon to repudiate the party's pledge, 
to repeal the law which gives power to that pledge, leads unmistakably 
to party disaster and defeat if they acqniesce. 

ith all due to the President, believing that he is convinced 
he is right in his change of opinion, we can not accept his conclusions 
without advised of his reasons for such a complete reversal of 
his own position upon this subject. 

The American people have constructed the canal at a cost of $400,- 
000,000, with an annual charge of $16,000,000. 

T paid France the cash for France's interests; they have paid 
Panama. Great Britain contributed not a shilling to its construction, 
and now to be informed that our domestic commerce, our ise 
trađe, must pay tolls by reason of wg demand by a foreign country, 
or to pay tolis in order to maintain international relations with any 
country, or to pay tolls to promote international Tanin or to avoid 
international entanglements is a form of tribute our Republic will never 
assume, * 

The honor of the Republic is as safe from tarnish or stain in the 
keeping of the millions of American citizens as it is in that of public 


men. 


devotion to the people's inter- 


A CLOSING WORD. 

Mr. President, I can not close without a word in reference 
to the questions of coastwise shipping, discriminating duties, 
and subsidies. 

It has been argued during this debate that the coastwise 
shipping of the United States is protected by law against the 
shipping of all other countries and hence is a monopoly. Our 
law on that subject is precisely the same as the laws of many 
other nations. For instance, paragraph 8, article 2, of the con- 
vention of 1815 between this country and Great Britain pro- 
vides: — 

It is also understood that the permission granted by this article is 
not to extend to allow the vessels of the United States to carry on any 
part of the coasting trade of the said British territories. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the date of that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Eighteen hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I thonght. But the ships of 
all nations are admitted to the ceastwise trade of Great Britain 
now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so now, but it will be seen 
that England originally made her coasting trade a thing apart 
from the foreign trade, just as we did in the early days, which 
we still adhere to, and as we desire to do in the matter of 
the Panama Canal. Does anyone pretend to argue that if 
Great Britain had at her own expense built a canal on her own 
territory, costing 5400, 000,000, she would be imposing tolls on 
her own coastwise ships passing through it? I do not believe 
anybody seriously entertains that view. 

It is also argued that our national honor is involved in keep- 
ing inviolate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Beyond a question 
that is so, and in that connection I venture to suggest that 
comparatively few people really believe that we are not doing 
so when we exempt our coastwise vessels from paying tolls. 
The President virtually admits that we have that right when 
he advises us to repeal the law, whether we are right or wrong. 
The Senator from Mississippi a few days ago admitted that we 
have the right to do so, and the learned senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loba], who is so well informed on inter- 
national affairs, admits that we have clearly the right under the 
treaty, but he thinks that as a matter of policy and comity be- 
tween the nations we ought not to enforce the right. 

OBSERVANCE OF TREATIES BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that the violation of 
treaties by Great Britain does not fully justify us in doing the 
same thing. Great Britain has been frequently guilty of vio- 
lating treaties with the United States. In that connection it is 
interesting to recall the fact that in the treaty we entered into 
with Great Britain on July 3. 1815, which was prolonged by the 
conventions of 181$ and 1827, it is provided, in paragraph 2, 
article 2, that— 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same port on British vessels. 

Notwithstanding that convention, I understand that the port 
charge at Bristol, England, on an American ship to-day is 56 
cents per ton; for British ships, 20 cents per ton. In Liverpool 
the harbor rate is 83 cents per ton for American ships and 9 
cents per ton for British coasters. 

. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator from 


Oregon? 
Mr. GALLINGER, I yield. 


1914. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi that in the fifties, I believe, or somewhere about 
that time, Great Britain had removed all of these discrimi- 
natory charges. I should like to know if the Senator from 
New Hampshire is advised as to that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am under the impression that the 
coustwise shipping of Great Britain is now open on equal 
terms to our vessels, but everybody knows that we can not run 
ships successfully in competition with the cheap, subsidized 
tramp steamers of Great Britain, hence the privilege is of no 
yalue to us. That Great Britain does discriminate in her port 
charges between long and short yoyages is undeniably true, and 
that operates to the disadvantage of our ships which reach 
British ports, as they necessarily make long trans-Atlantic voy- 
ages. On the other hand, we make no discrimination between 
our coastwise ships and British ships which cross the Atlantic. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as the Senator from Oregon 
referred to my statement 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is what I understood the Sen- 
ator to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I said was that all ships are ad- 
mitted to the coastwise trade of Great Britain. You.can take 
a ship over there right now from this country and engage in 
her coastwise trade. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
New Hampshire again? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if any discrimination is made whatsoever, either 
along the coast or in any of the harbors of Great Britain, 
against American or any other foreign vessels? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. England makes a discrimination, as I 
understand, although I am not sure that I am right, as to har- 
bor dues, and so forth, between ships that are engaged in the 
coastwise traffic and those that are engaged in the deep-sea 
traffic. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, England takes care 
of herself always, and, in open violation of the treaty to which 
I have already referred, imposes a higher rate of duties in her 
ports upon American vessels in the foreign trade than she ap- 
plies to her own vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. As to 
our being permitted to take ships across the ocean and engage 
in the coastwise trade of Great Britain, everybody knows that 
we can not do that profitably. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator will find that that dis- 
crimination is in favor of all ships engaged in the coastwise 
trade as against ships engaged in the deep-sea trade. Upon 
that I am not sure; I may be mistaken about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is undoubtedly true, and it goes to 
prove that England is taking pretty good care of her coastwise 
trade. There is no doubt about that. I might add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the record shows that Great Britain on many occa- 
sions has violated treaties with this country, which we are 
now asked to regard as sacred instruments, even when their 
provisions do not apply to the United States. Thus does Eng- 
land keep her agreements with us. It is also interesting to note 
the fact that in the only case that has been brought before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in reference to exemption 
of coastwise vessels from the same charges that were made 
upon foreign vessels, the test being upon a law passed by the 
State of Texas imposing pilotage charges upon all foreign ves- 
sels, but excepting vessels in the coasting trade of the United 
States, the decision was in favor of the exemption of coast- 
wise vessels. The present distinguished Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States [Justice White] rendered 
the opinion in that case, the syllabus being as follows: 

A State pilotage law subjecting all vessels, domestic and foreign, en- 
gaged in foreign trade, to pilotage regulations, but which exempts pur- 
suant to law coastwise steam vessels of the United States, is not in con- 
flict with provisions in the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain to the effect that British vessels shal] not be subject to any 
higher or other charges than vessels of the United States. 

This decision clearly shows that the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the regulation of coastwise commerce 
does not concern vessels in the foreign trade. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 


Mr. President, during all the debates on the bill proposed by 
the Merchant Marine Commission of 1904, of which I was chair- 
man, and in all the efforts to secure aid for American shipping, 
either by a direct subsidy or by enlargement of the ocean mail 
act of 1891, it was insisted upon by Democrats in both Houses of 
Congress that the proper way to rehabilitate the American mer- 
chant marine was to return to the discriminating-duties policy 
of the early days of the Republic, as advocated by Washington, 
Jefferson, Mudison, and other leading men of that day. Under 
that law more than 90 per cent of our commerce was carried in 
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American bottoms, while to-day only about 9 per cent is so car- 
ried. It would thus seem that a return to that system, if prac- 
ticable, would be both wise and expedient. It will be recalled 
that in the Underwood-Simmons tariff law a provision was in- 
serted granting a discrimination of 5 per cent in favor of goods 
carried in American bottoms. But it will also be recalled that, 
at the suggestion of the Attorney General, the proyision has in 
some way been suspended, on the ground that it is in viola- 
tion of the terms of a commercial treaty between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. I have never understood how a Cabinet 
officer could suspend a provision of law, but it has been done. ` 
The truth is that even if it could be enforced, the free list 
has been extended to such an extent that very little advantage 
would accrue to American ships in their trade between this 
country and South America, Australasia, and the Orient, and 
hence some other means for the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine will of necessity have to be devised. The 
most we can hope for at the present time is to give every pos- 
sible advantage to our coastwise shipping through the Panama 
Canal. 

As for the development and increase of our shipping engaged 
in foreign trade, there is little encouragement in sight. We 
have spent millions upon millions to deepen harbors and tnild 
wharves for the steamships of foreign governments, which en- 
ables them to take a toll of between two hundred and three 
hundred millions of dollars annually from the American peo- 
ple, but in the face of that it is now solemnly proposed to tax 
our coastwise ships for the privilege of passing through our 
own canal, 

SUBSIDIES. 

In the matter of subsidies it is important to recall the fact 
that England solemnly agreed to a treaty which provided that 
there should be no discrimination in port charges as between 
the two countries, and thus we surrendered our right to con- 
tinue the discriminating-duties policy; but Great Britain not 
only now discriminates in port charges, but she grants enor- 
mous subsidies to her shipping, thus creating a discrimination 
that has almost entirely swept our vessels from the oceans of 
the world. To-day Great Britain and her colonies are pay- 
ing subsidies amounting in the aggregate to $9,689,384 annually, 
and the subsidies paid annually to all the ships of foreign 
countries, inclading Great Britain, reached a grand total of 
$46,907,220, according to the last available figures. It will thus 
be seen that we are laboring under a handicap that in some way 
must be ameliorated before we can successfully compete in the 
ocean-carrying trade. For the present let us at least protect 
our coastwise commerce to the full extent that the laws of the 
United States warrant us in doing. 

The shipping subsidies, mail pay, bounties, and so forth, paid 
by the various countries is as follows, taken from official 
records: 


Great Britain and colonies: = 
a and mail pay (British postmaster general, 


9 
Cunard admiralty subvention 1188295 


Royal Naval Reserves (1909-10) „„ 

Canadian subsidies and mail pay (191022222 1, 581, 800 

Canadian fisheries bounties (1909) -. 160, 000 

Australian and New Zealand subsidies and mails 

cape © lony subsidy (1909 1.899.970 
‘ape Colony subsidy ) 56, 

Jamaica 2 44500 94, 000 
C Bo ee ee Ne ee 9, 689, 384 

France: 
Mail subsidies (1908)---.----.--__-__-_.-_--_-... 5, 217, 037 


Navigation and armament (shipowners') bounties 
(1908) 6, 079, 500 


oad ascites bounties (1908) 
Fisheries bounties 


Japan: 
Mail subsidies (new law, 1910) 
Shipbuilding bounties (1908) 
Fisheries bounties 


Italy: 
Mall subsidies (1908) 2, 328. 917 
Navigation bounties 2 677, 734 
Shipbuilding bounties (1909) 866, 206 
Tol- =n ee an ee 3, 872, 917 


38009—13077 
Spain: 
Mail subsidies (new law, 1910) 


Navigation bounties (new law, 191 
Shipbuilding bounties =. = 
AE en SEN SRA a ES a ae ER Sh eS 3, 150, 012 
—— 
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Austria-Hungary: ; 
Austrian-Lioyd subsidy (1908)~----.._--_-..._-.__ 1, 450, 400 
Suez Canal refunds: (190S) > sinmas ,t. 375. 000 
Navigation and shipbuilding bounties (1908) 880, 009 
Hungarian mall contracts (19082222222 279, 130 

( :::.! ĩͤ ß an ae 

Germany : < 
Mali subsidles (1908) .. SO te 08, 460 
Mail pay (1907) . 594, 569 

r ds aps Sn ae AAE BI eth ROLLE AS AER A 2,301, 029 

Russin: 

Subsidies (1908 . — — 1. 843, 578 
Suez Canal refunds (1908) 334, 750 
Total . — 1.878, 828 

Norway: 

Mall subsidies: (1908-92 ͤĩ44444c/% 561, 788 
Trade subsidies (190890) ä ũ —„«„45„%.1 513, 535 
Tariff refunds (1908-9) — — 26, 800 
R S Geen OL ad SR RS A A BRS Se PE res BT ab CE 
Netherlands: 

teal subsidies (1908)_ P 841. 827 
r ISEL 38, 184 
Totes oa a AES Sah ᷣ — 880, 011 

Sweden: 

South American and Asiatic subsidies (1909) 140, 000 
PET ie C ee eS. 137. 752 
State loans —.— Not ascertained. 

1 Ee ACE EE . 277, 752 

Denmark: 

Trade subsidies and harbor dues exemption (1902) 145, 000 
——_—_ 
gium: 

Donun wur ee, a a ee eee — 28, 100 
Pilotage: refunds (19080 ͥ —ñũñ1u% 32. 810 

TTT 55, 970 

Portugal: 

Mall subaldy (1908-09009. —— _- --__ !ß⸗ũ„ũ%::! m 50. 000 
oann tetanic 0 ie ee A Oe ae 45, 224, 513 


Outside of Europe and Japan subsidies and mail payments have been 
reported as follows: Chile, 283.195; Mexico, $75.000; Egypt. $54,512: 
5 in: all, $1,682,707, making with the above a total of 

„907.220. 

Mr. President, much more might be said, but for the present 
I refrain. Let the resolution that the Senator from Illinois 
introduced and the substitute I offered either go to the ealendar 
or be referred to the able Committee on Interoceanic Canais, 
for their careful and mature consideration, and later on, when 
the bill repealing the free-tolls provisien is before the Senate, 
further discussion can and will be participated in. This is a 
great question, the wise solution of which will have much to 
do, for good or for bad, with the future development of the 
trade and commerce of the United States, and unless I am 
mistaken it will haye much to do with the future of political 
parties in this country. A leading newspaper of this morning 
Well says: 

party 1 rrenderin 
FC 8 “of a Khe 3 
people will never submit to such a bartering away of their rights and 
privileges. 

Mr. President, I believe that that newspaper uttered the 
solemn truth in the words I have quoted. I still indulge in 
the hope, faint though it may be, that the American Congress 
will be wise enough to refuse at the behest of any man or 
any nation to repeal the toll-exemption provision of the Panama 
Canal act, which was placed there by an almost unanimous 
yote of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator from New Hampshire 
takes his seat, for I know he does not want to mislead the 
country 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not the least intention of doing so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He has made the statement that he under- 
stands that a certain provision of the tariff law has been 
suspended. It is true that the Underwood-Simmons bill did 
discriminate in point of duties to the extent of 5 per cent be- 
tween importations in American bottoms and importations in 
foreign bottoms; but it is also true—the Senator from New 
Hampshire temporarily Jost sight of the fact, probably—that in 
conference, on account of the division between the two Houses, 
a provision was inserted that this was to take effect in so far 
as it did not affect any existing treaties of the United States. 


There was not only a treaty with Great Britain, but, if my 
memory serves me correctly, there were 19 other treaties with 
other countries 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; nearly 30. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it was thought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that these treaties were violated by the provision. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is correct in that statement, 
which I failed to state accurately. The Attorney General did 
call attention to that fact, and for that reason the provision 
in the law was not put in force. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not want the impression to go to the 
country that a member of the Cabinet had arbitrarily sus- 
pended’ a law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He could not do that, as I have sug- 
gested; but the fact is that the provision which our Democratie 
friends insisted was of so much moment and would rehabilitate 
the American merchant marine, and which some of us have in- 
sisted on in season and out of season, as did the Merchant Ma- 
rine Commission, could not possibly accomplish that result, has 
been surrendered by our Democratic friends; and unless we 
denounce treaties with more countries than the Senator has 
suggested—because I think there are nearly 30 of them in all, 
big and little 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have forgotten the number. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We never can again test that ancient cus- 
tom which worked so well in the early days of the Republic, 
and hence I can see no relief to our foreign shipping. We are 
now competing on the oceans of the world—not to any great ex- 
tent, I regret to say—with Great Britain, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Russin, and Italy, which nations are giving enormous 
subsidies to their ships; and as the result of our Government 
refusing to grant subsidy in any form to American shipping we 
are being driven from the seas. Only four American ships are 
engaged in the foreign trade of the North Atlantic; There are 
but two or three American ships running across the Pacifie to 
Australasia and the Orient, and I understand that they are kept 
in operation only because New Zealand, a foreign colony, adds 
a contribution to the ocean mail pay they receive from our Goy- 
ernment. It is a pitiable spectacle, and it is a spectacle that, in 
my opinion, the American people will not always tolerate; they 
will find some remedy for it—I do not know in what form it will 
come—put. for the present all we can do to aid American ship- 
ping is to give our coastwise ships passing through the Panama 
Canal the fuli benefit of our laws, enacted nearly one hundred 
years ago, which undeniably includes the right of free passage 
through that great waterway. 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, I think it only fair to the Demo- 
cratic. Party that along with the toll-ezemption plank, which 
the Senator from New Hampshire so strennously presses, there 
should be put also in the Rrcorp the other declaratious of the 
various platforms of the Democratic Party in recent years 
which denounce subsidies and bounties. This particular plat- 
form of 1912 not only contained the plank which the Senator 
has read with such unction, to wit 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canai— 

But it contains also another plank immediately preceding it, 
to wit: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall yee? and strengthen the 
commercial, ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, but 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

The distinguished Senator from New Hampshire very frankly 
conceded tliat this toll exemption was in effect a subsidy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator find in any Democratic 
platform—and I will allow him to go back just as far as he 
pleases—any denunciation of the exemption of our coastwise 
shipping from competition with foreign shipping? If it be a 
subsidy, the Democratie Party has been yery remiss in discov- 
ering that fact and making some kind of pronouwucement 
against it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Democratie Party has always 
been opposed to subsidies, and the Senator himself on last Fri- 
day conceded that this exemption was “exactly the same” as a 
subsidy (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pige 5594). The Democratic 
Party has always stood for equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. It is a maxim of Democracy. In the particular 
platform of 1912 there is an express denunciation of subsidies, 
as I have just shown, immediately preceding toll exemption. 
So there is a conflict in the platform of 1912 itself, denouncing 
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subsidies on the one hand, and then immediately proposing to 
grant ship subsidies in obscure terms on the other hand. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator pleases, I must be allowed to 
present this matter without interruption until I get through. 
Then I shali be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. I ask pardon of the Senator. 
I did not mean to interrupt him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okiahoma 
declines to yield, 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to be permitted to present, in a co- 
herent way, an answer to the Senator without having the argu- 
ment distracted and led off by him into various bypaths which 
will nike the argument itself unintelligible and worthless. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I must decline to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I rise to a point of order, if the Senator 
declines to yield. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I decline to yield. The Senator can make 
his point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will state his point of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The point of order is that the unfinished 
business was temporarily laid aside in order that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartancrer] might conclude his re- 
marks upon the Panama Canal tolls question. The Senator 
from New Hampshire haying concluded his remarks, the unfin- 
ished business properly comes before the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is within his parliamentary rights, 
in my opinion, in taking the Senator from Oklahoma off the 
floor by that point of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it was not my intention to 
do so, but I thought the Senator was a little lacking in his 
usual courtesy in not allowing me at least to suggest to him 
that the unfinished business had been temporarily laid aside, 
and that a Senator was waiting in order to discuss that busi- 
ness and to ask the Senator from Oklahoma how long a time 
he would desire on this matter. That is what I was going to 
ask. 

Mr. OWEN. I beg the pardon of the Senator. I did not 
understand the purpose of his inquiry. I thought it was simply 
to discuss the merits of the matter. If I had understood his 
purpose I shouid, of course, have yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from North 
Dakota insists upon his peint of order, the unfinished business 
will be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall not insist upon it if the Senator's 
remarks are to. be brief. 

Mr. OWEN. It will only take me 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I only asked to interrupt the Senator for 
the very purpose of making that suggestion. 

Mr. OWEN. But I would rather make no argument at all 
than not to be allowed to make it in a coherent fashion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How long does the Senator desire? 

Mr. OWEN. I should think about 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask if the Senator will not allow the 
matter to go over, as the whole matter will have to go ovér, 
so that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] may 
proceed with his argument. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield the fioor if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not asking it. If it is agreeable to 
the Senator from South Dakota, it is to me. 

Mr. STERLING. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask, then, that the unfinished business 
may be further temporarily laid aside, in order that the Senator 
from Oklahoma may conclude his remarks upon the subject he 
is now discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before agreeing to the 
unanimous consent, let me ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if the unanimous-consent agreement does not include acting 
upon the resolution if nobody cares to speak upon it any 
further. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should hope not at the present time, Mr. 
President. I did not wish to go that far, because some of us 
may wish to discuss the same resolution to-morrow. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I say, if there is no further discussion, 
if no one wants to discuss it, is there any objection to acting 
upon the resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there are others who will desire 
to have it go over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when a member of a party finds 
himself with a platform which declares on the one side that 
there shall be no subsidy, and in another part of the platform, 
immediately following, that there shall be a subsidy, he is nec- 
essarily face to face with the alternative of deciding in favor 
of one or the other. ‘Therefore it is the most natural thing in 
the world that those Democrats who really believe in the gen- 
eral policy of the party of “no subsidy” should prefer to fol- 
low the general principle which always has been laid down by 
the party platform, and by the principles which have always 
beeen taught by the party. 

The Democratic platform of 1908 declares: 

We believe in the read tani of the American merchant marine with- 


out new or additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the Public Treasury. 


The platform of 1904 reads: 


We denounce the ship-subsidy bill recently ssed the United 
States Senate us an iniquitous appropriation of public funds for pri- 
vate purposes and a wasteful ogical, and useless attempt to over- 
come by subsidy the obstructions raised by Republican legislation to 
the Erigan and eee rc of American commerce on the sea 

favor the upbuiiding of a merchant marine without new or addi- 
ona burdens upon the people and without bounties from the Public 
Treasury. 

I might go back to other previous declarations of the Demo- 
cratic platforms denouncing subsidies and denouncing bounties, 
but these planks are enough. 

Even the Republican Party, when they granted the sugar 
bounty some years ago, were compelled to recede from that 
position because of the opposition of the people of the United 
States to bounties in taking money out of the Public Treasury 
for private purposes. 

In this case the subsidies which are proposed to be granted by 
remitting the tolls through the Panama Canal are peculiarly 
objectionable and outrageous, because the great lines of ship- 
ping on the seacoast have parceled out the Atlantic seaports 
and the seaports of the Pacific, I am informed, among them- 
selves, so that they have in effect practically destroyed compe- 
tition in the shipping between the ports. ‘They have also a 
monopoly by law in that 95 per cent of the shipping is in two 
companies. I understand, in a well-organized commercial mo- 
nopoly, they are granted the exclusive right of transportation ty 
ships from one port to another on the Atlantic coast, or at least 
exclusive of all foreign shipping. We do not follow the English 
custom, which allows any ship in the world to engage in coast- 
wise traffic; but these boats have a monopoly, and they are 
using the monopoly to extort from the people on the Atlantic 
seaboard unfair freight rates because of their monopoly. 

Not content with that under advantage by law, excluding 
foreign competition which they ought not to have, which ought 
to be taken away from them by statute, they have busied them- 
selves with creating alleged publie sentiment, bringing’ pres- 
sure to bear upon Congressmen and Senators and public men 
and upon various political conventions—for example, the nn- 
tional convention of the Democratie Party, the national con- 
vention of the Progressive Party—they have been sending cir- 
cular letters all over the country, getting resolutions presented 
before various civic bodies that they might hope to influence; 
having speeches made by their strikers, and so forth, and now 
they would like to delay action upon this matter until they 
ean further work up this artificial public sentiment. 

Why, with one-thousandth part of the people in favor of this 
odious privilege and monopoly they could send in 90,000 peti- 
tions to the Senate demanding this privilege for the few at the 
expense of the many. I am not in the least concerned about 
any of the petitions which are sent to me from this quarter, nor 
about their inspired letters. This modern lobby game is well 
understood by nearly every experienced public servant. I was 
justified in calling the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
not a single State in the Union, through its convention of any 
party, has demanded this privilege of exemption from tolls, this 
subsidy from the public treasury for the benefit of the coast- 
wise shipping monopoly. 

The shipping monopoly's agents busy themselves denouncing 
the public men who stand for the general welfare, charging 
them with being pro-British, charging them with giving up 
American rights to British hands. charging them with tearing 
down American rights at the demand of foreign powers, and 
trying in that way to prejudice the public mind and mislead 
public men. Such deceitful abuse demonstrates the poverty 
and weakness of their case. Scurrility is the refuge of defeated 
argument. 

We have a right to inquire how this absurd contradiction of 
A proposal for a subsidy in a platform denouncing “ subsidy ” 
found its way into the Democratic national platform; and we 
have a right, as soon as we can lay our hands upon it, to repeal 
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this law which violates the fundamental doctrines of Democracy 
and fair play. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator be in favor likewise 
of repealing the law, which has been on the statute books a 
long time, giving preference to our coastwise vessels as against 
the vessels of other nations? 

Mr. OWEN. I would take away such a monopoly from any 
set of men in this Republic. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not quite answer my 
question, Is the Senator in favor of repealing the law which 
protects our coastwise shipping from the shipping of other 
nations? 

Mr. OWEN. I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is in fayor of that. Is the 
Senator in favor also of repealing the ocean mail act of 1891, 
which gives a subvention to American ships carrying the mails? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think there might arise a 
public necessity or a need to afford proper compensation to 
American ships in transmitting the mails and in establishing 
relations between this country and other countries. There is 
a possibility that might arise where a subvention would be 
justified, but I do not know of such a case. I would not say, 
however, that under no circumstances would I not consent to 
such a thing. 

I will say, moreover, with regard to this particular agree- 

ment with Great Britain, that I think the United States would 
have a perfect right as far as the law is concerned to subsidize 
its own ships if it saw fit to do so. In demanding the repeal 
of the act of 1912 I am not willing to say, and I am not saying, 
that the United States has not the legal power to subsidize its 
own ships if it wants to, but I do not believe the people of the 
United States want to. I do not believe the people ought to 
want to. I think the plan of subsidy is fundamentally and 
morally wrong. ‘This principle of privilege once adopted is 
always used as a lever to get more and more privilege and 
greater and greater advantages, which are not justified, out 
of the Public Treasury for private interests. 
Mr. GALLINGER. What I particularly wanted the Sena- 
tor’s opinion on was the question whether he is prepared to 
repeal the law which has been on the statute books for a good 
many years—— 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, Mr. President, I am not passing on such 
questions now. 

Mr. GALLINGER (continuing). Giving the preference to 
our coastwise ships, and thus permit the tramp steamers of 
every nation in the world to come and engage in our coastwise 
trade. The Senator said a moment ago that he was in favor of 
it, but now he says he is not. 

Mr. OWEN. One thing at a time is sufficient. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to insert in the Recorp, without reading, the 
convention of Constantinople, signed October 28, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal, which is referred to in arti- 
cle 3 of the treaty of 1901. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Translation.] 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India; His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King 
of Prussia; His Majesty the Emporer of Austria Sing of Bohemia, etc. 
and Apostolic King of Hungary; His Majesty the of Spain, an 
in his name the Gucen Regent of the Kingdom; the President of the 
French Republic; His Majesty the King of Italy; His Mejeng the King 
of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxembourg, ete. ; His Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias; and His Majesty the Emperor of the Otto- 
mans, wishing to establish by a conventional act a definite system 
destined to guarantee at all times and for all the powers the free use 
of the Suez Maritime Canal, and thus to complete the system under 
which the navigation of this canal has been placed by the Firman of 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, dated the 22d of February, 1866 
(2 Zilkadé, 1282), and sanctioning the concessions of His Highness the 
Khedive, have named as their plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, the Right Hon, Sir William Arthur White, 
her ambassador extraordinary nnd plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, M. Joseph de 
Radowitz, his ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., and 
Apostolic King of Hungary, M. Henri, Baron de Calice, his ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the King of Spain, and in his name the Queen Regent of 
the Kingdom, Don Miguel Florez y Garcia, his chargé d'affaires ; 

The President of the French epublic, M. Gustave Louis Lann: 
Count de Montebello, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary o 


France ; 
His Majesty the King of Italy, M. Albert, Baron Blane, his am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 
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His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, etc., M. Gustave Keun, his chargé d'affaires ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, M. Alexandre de Nélidow, 
his ambassador extraordinary and 5 

His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans, Mehemmed Saïd Pasha, 
his minister for foreign affairs ; 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following Ar Pph 8 


ARTICLE 1. 


The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time of 
war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, with- 
out distinction of ag: 

Consequent!y the high contracting parties agree not in any way to 
interfere with the free use of the canal in time of war as in time of 
peace. 

The canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right of 
blockade. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The high eee: parties, recognizing that the fresh-water canal 
is indispensable to the maritime canal, take note of the engage: 
ments of his highness the Khedive toward the Universal Suez Canal 
Co. as regards the fresh-water canal, which 8 are stipulated 
in a convention bearing date the 18th March, 1863, containing an exposé 
and four articles. : 

They undertake not to interfere in any way with the security of that 
canal and its branches, the working of which shall not be exposed to 
any attempt at obstruction. 

ARTICLE 3. 


The high contracting parties likewise undertake to respect the plant, 
establishments, buildings, and works of the maritime canal and of the 
fresh-water canal. 7 

ARTICLE 4. 


The maritime canal renino on in time of war as a free passage 
even to the ships of war of belligerents, according to the terms o 
article 1 of the present treaty, the high contracting parties agree that 
no right of war, no act of hostility, nor any act having for its object 
to obstruct the free navigation of the canal shall be committed in the 
canal and its ports of access, as well as within a radius of 3 marine 
miles from those ports, even though the Ottoman Empire should be one 
of the e e powers. 

Vessels of war of belligerents shall not revictual or take in stores in 
the canal and its ports of access, except in so far as may be strict! 
necessary. The transit of the aforesaid vessels through the canal shall 
be effected with the least possible 2 2 in accordance with the regu- 
lations in force, and without any other intermission than that resulting 
from the necessities of the service. 

Their stay at Port Said and in the roadstead of Suez shall not ex- 
ceed 24 hours, except in case of distress. In such case they shall be 
bound to leave as soon as possible. An interval of 24 hours shall 
always elapse between the saling of a belligerent ship from one of the 
ports of access and the departure of a ship belonging to the hostile 
power. 

ARTICLE 5. 

In time of war belligerent powers shall not disembark nor embark 
within the canal and its ports of access either troops, munitions, or 
materials of war. But in case of an accidental hindrance in the canal, 
men may be embarked or disembarked at the ports of access by detach- 
ments not exceeding 1,000 men, with a corresponding amount of war 
material. 

ARTICLE 6, 

Prizes shall be subjected, in all respects, to the same rules as the 
vessels of war of belligerents. 

ARTICLE 7. 


The powers shail not vi any vessel of war in the waters of the 
canal (including Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes). 

Nevertheless, they may station vessels of war in the ports of access 
of Port Said and Suez, the number of which shall not exceed two for 


each poren 
This right shall not be exercised by belligerents. 
ARTICLE 8, 


The agents in Egypt of the signatory powers of the present treaty 
shall be charged to watch over its execution. In case of any event 
threatening the security or the free passage of the canal, they shall 
meet on the summons of three of their number under the presidency 
of their doyen, in order to proceed to the necessary verifications. They 
shall inform the Khedivial Government of the danger which they may 
have perceived, in order that that Government may take proper steps 
to insure the protection and the free use of the canal. Under any 
circumstances, they shall meet once a year to take note of the due 
execution of the treaty. 

The last-mentioned meetings shall take place under the presidency of 
a special commissioner nominated for that purpose by the Imperial 
Ottoman Government. A commissioner of the Khedive may also take 
part in the meeting and may preside over it in case of the absence of 
the Ottoman commissioner. 

They shall especially demand the etal pager of any work or the dis- 
persion of any assemblage on either bank of the canal, the object or 
effect of which might be to interfere with the liberty and the entire 
security of the navigation, 

ARTICLE 9. 

The Egyptian Government shall, within the limits of its powers re- 
sulting from the Firmans, and under the conditions provided for in the 
present treaty, take the necessary measures for insuring the execution 
of the said treaty. 

In case the Egyptian Government should not have sufictent means at 
its disposal, it shall call upon the Imperial Ottoman Government, which 


shall take the necessary measures to respond to suc: appeal; shall give 
notice thereof to the signatory powers of the declaration of London of 
the 17th March, 1885; and sball, if necessary, concert with them on 


the subject. * l 

The provisions of articles 4. 5. 7, and 8 shall not interfere with the 

measures which shall be taken in virtue of the present article. 
ARTICLE 10. 

Similarly, the provisions of articles 4, 5. 7, and 8 shall not interfere 
with the measures which His Majesty the Suitan and His Highness the 
Khedive, in the name of His Imperial Majesty, and within the limits of 
the Firmans granted, might find it necessary to take for securing by 
their own forces the defense of Egypt and the maintenance of public 
order. b 


a 
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In case His Imperial Majesty the Sultan or His Highness the Khedive 
should find it 8 to avail themselves of the exceptions for which 
this article provides, the signatory powers of the declaration of London 
shall be notified thereof by the Imperial Ottoman Government. 

It ia likewise understood that the provisions of the four articles 
aforesaid shall in no case occasion any obstacle to the measures which 
the Imperial Ottoman Government may think it necessary to take in 
order to Insure by its own forces the defense of its other possessions 
situated on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. 

ARTICLE 11. 

The measures which shall be taken in the eases provided for by 
articles 9 and 10 of the present treaty shall not interfere with the 
free use of the canal. In the same cases the erection of permanent 
fortifications contrary to the provisions of article 8 is pro 
ARTICLE 12, 


The high contraeting parties, by application of the principle of 
equality as regards the free use of the canal, a principle which forms 
one of the bases of the present treaty, agree that none of them shall 
endeavor to obtain with respeet to the canal territorial or commercial 
advantages or peiring in any international ments which may 
be 1 3 oreoyer, the rights of Turkey as territorial power 
are reserv 


ARTICLE 13, 

With the exception of the obligations expressly provided by the 
clauses: of present treaty, the sovereign hts of His Im 1 
Majesty the Sultan, and the rights and immunities of His Highness 
the Khedive, resulting from the Firmans, are in no way affected. 

ARTICLE 14. 

The high contracting parties agree that the engagements resultin 
from the present treaty shalt not be limited by the dusation of the ote 
of concession of the Universal Suez Canal Co. 

ARTICLE 15. 


The stipulations of the 2 treaty shall not interfere with the 
sanitary measures in force in Egypt. x 


ARTICLE 18. 

The high contracting parties undertake to bring the present trea 
to the knowledge of the States which have not signed it, inviting —.— 
to accede to ft. 

ARTICLE 17. 


The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
ae 5 at Constantinople within the space of one month, or sooner 
ssible. 
n faith of which the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty, and have afised to tt the seal of their arms. = 
Done at Constantinople, the 29th day of the month ef October, in 
the year 1888. 
f W. A. WHITE, 
RApowITZ. 
CALICE, 
MIGUEL FLOREZ Y GARCIA. 
G. DE MONTEBELLO. 
A. BLANC. 
Krux. 


NÊLIDOW. © 
M. Sub. 
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Mr. OWEN. I will not detain the Senate much longer. 

Mr. President, the Hay-Pauncefote convention of 1901, in the 
preamble, declares the intention of the convention to be to pro- 
vide for— 

The construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States without impairing the general principle of neu- 
tralization established in article 8 of that convention. 

And article 8—convyention of 1850—declares the principle— 

That the same canals or railways be oben to the citizens and sub- 
8 of the United States and Great in on equal terms shall also 

0 on like terms to the citizens and subjects of ev other State. 
which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the ted States 
and Great Britain engage to afford. 

The convention of November 18, 1901, in article 1, superseded 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention of 1850, and in article 2 author- 
ized the United States to construct, regulate, and manage the 

canal, 

Article 3 adopted certain rules— 

Substantially as embodied in the Convention of Constantinople, 
signed October 28, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

It will be observed that by the convention of Constantinople— 
see above—the canal is to be epen to the ships of all nations 
on equal terms, except that Turkey and Egypt may protect 
their sovereignty rights, regardless of the rules of veutrality 
otherwise enforced. 

This exception was not inserted in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
of November 18, 1901, because we had not at that time acquired 
sovereignty over the land itself, but, anticipating that this 
might be done, article 4 of the treaty provided as follows: 

It Is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of interna- 
tional relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutrality or of 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 

When in 1903 the Republic of Panama entered into a treaty 
with the United Stites granting a strip of land 10 miles wide 
to the United Stutes for the purpose of establishing the inter- 
oceanic canal, the sovereignty of the United States attached, 
with all the rights of sovereignty to defend its rights, regardless 
of the rules established by article 3, just as Turkey and Egypt, 
in the convention of Constantinople, were recognized as having 
such sovereign right, 
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But the convention of Constantinople meant equal rights as to 
tolls and no discrimination against any nation in the matter of 
conditions or charges of traffic. 

Section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty declares: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, en terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination aguin any such nation, or 1 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or char of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traftic be just and 
equitable. 

It is contended that the term “free and open” to the vessels 
of all nations “ observing these rules does not mean to include 
the United States among the words all nations,” because the 
United States could not be expected to observe the rules 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6, under article 3. It is true that the United States 
as the sovereigu power would not be bound in the same way by 
these rules, but the United States in adopting these rules—in 
1901—should observe them as modified by the duties of sov- 
ereignty acquired in 1903—and should enforce them by virtue 
of sovereignty. Express. attention, however, is called to the 
next line, which says: 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects— 

That is, all nations. 

No diserimination by whom? Obviously no discrimination 
by the United States, the sovereign power, against any such 
nation or its citizens or subjects, in a limited way, to wit— 
in respect of the eonditions or cha of traffie or otherwise, such con- 
ditions amk: charges of trafic to be fust and eqaiteble, 
| When, therefore, the United States gives statutory exemption 
from tolls to the vessels of American citizens plying between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States, a traffic 

estimated primarily at a million tons, and which will probably 

in some years reach 10,000,000 tons, such a statutory exemption 
might seriously affect the charges levied on the citizens of 
other nations and would not be equitable or just unless the 
full volume of such tolls was by law estimated in fixing the 
charges proportionately upon the traffic passing through the 
canal. The treaty rights of other nations should not be left 
merely to executive discretion, with an invitation of statute law 
to diseriminate. 

An act of Congress giving exemption from tolls without 
recognizing this principle of equitable apportionment may 
justly, therefore, be regarded as a statutory discriminztion by 
the United States against the vessels of citizens of other 
nations, 

It is not necessary to assume in demanding the repeal, upon 
the above considerations, that the United States would not 
have the right to grant any subsidies it might see fit to vessels 
owned by American citizens. Whether it does so or not is a 
question of domestic policy, with which other nations have no 
concern, unless the subsidy is granted in such a way as to 
eventuate in or effectuate a discrimination in the matter of 
the charges levied upon the vessels of the citizens of other 
nations. 

In demanding the repeal of the tolls exemption, I yield noth- 
ing whatever of the sovereign rights of the United States over 
the canal, only insisting that the sovereignty shall be exer- 
cised with justice to all mankind and that the charges imposed 
under the sovereignty of the United States shall be, as the 
treaty provides, “ just and equitable” and “ without discrimina- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, a divine light, the subjective knowledge of 
truth and justice, is lodged within the soul of every living man. 
In the exercise of sovereignty our public men should be guided 
by this light—by the law of righteousness voiced by the Great 
Teacher in the golden rule, “ Do unto others as ye would have 
them to do unto you.” This is the wise policy for nations and 
men. Be noble and the nobility that lies in other men, sleep- 
ing, but never dend, will rise in majesty to meet your own” 
applies also to nations, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say, in order that 
there may be an expression in the Recorp in regard to this al- 
leged monopoly in coastwise shipping, that it seems to me the 
term “ monopoly,” as used in that respect, is used improperly. 
There is no monopoly of the coastwise vessels of the United 
States, nor does the law give any institution or any individual 
a monopoly of the coastwise trade. It provides that only Ameri- 
can vessels, built in American yards and manned by American 
seamen, shall engage in trafie between ports of the United 
States. That is all there is to it. There is no monopoly. ‘The 
word “monopoly” can not be used in that connection except 
improperly, and the effeet of it, of course, is to mislead the 
American publie, 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Of course the Senator knows, and I know, that 
the Jaw, in terms, does not establish a monopoly. What the 
law does is to cut off foreign competition and permit those who 
have gotten control to arrange the ports and the prices at their 
will; and that does make, in effect, a monopoly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator is mistaken as to its being a 
monopoly in effect. As he will understand upon reflection, the 
railroads have controlled or have obtained control of a large 
part of the coastwise traffic of the United States. I think the 
report that was recently made, and that has been commented 
upon very largely in the other body, shows that between 80 and 
90 per cent, at least, of our coastwise traffic has been controlled 
by the railways. So railway domination of water traffic has 
become prevalent in many sections of the country. The Panama 
Canal act sought to break up that monopoly so as to give inde- 
pendent shipping an opportunity; and one of the agencies to 
give independent shipping an opportunity to break up the at- 
tempied monopolizing of that traffic was this very exemption 
clause which it is sought to repeal. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a fact that if there is any railroad 
monopoly in the shipping from the east to the west coast it is 
the monopoly of the Tehuantepec Railroad, a British-owned 
enterprise, which carries 750,000 tons per annum of the coast- 
wise trade of the United States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Tehuantepec road, in its traf- 
fic agreements and arrangements with the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., is a very potent factor, and by cooperation with 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., the majority of whose stock is 
owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad, they have worked to- 
gether and have established an absolute monopoly of ship- 
ping via Panama and Tehuantepec, 

Mr. FALL. And that railroad is owned under a 5l-year 
partnership agreement by Mexico and Lord Cowdray, is it not, 
by which Lord Cowdray has the entire control of the road and 
all of its income? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is owned by the Mexicans, and it is 
operated under a partnership contract with the English firm 
of Pearson & Co., who, I understand 

Mr. FALL. Sir Weetman Pearson is Lord Cowdray. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; and I am inclined to think that Pear- 

son & Co., in connection with the Canadian Pacific interests, 
are the principal parties at interest in this controversy. 
Mr. FALL. I agree with the Senator. 
Nr. BRISTOW. And they hive been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain powerful influences in their behalf in the United States 
against American interests and American enterprise, against 
the patriotic purpose of the American people to control their 
own domestic affairs, 

Mr. FALL. It is a fact, is it not, that under that contract 
Lord Cowdray’s road in Mexico receives one-third of the ton- 
nage from New York, for instance, to Hawaii at the rate of 
$4.07 gold per ton on all of our coastwise traffic, to the amount 
of 750,000 tons per annum? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; they have a percentage of the freight 
rate. 

Mr. FALL. I will say that that is a fact; that i is one- 
third, and that it amounts to $4.07 gold per ton upon all our 
coastwise traffic, which in turn amounts to 750,000 tons per 
annum. I will also say that the contract between Lord Cow- 
dray and the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. is exclusive, 
and is only contingent to this effect: That the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. can abrogate that contract upon the 
opening to traffic of the Panama Canal, and it has been stated 
in sworn evidence taken by the House committee that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal free will destroy the Cowdray enter- 
prise. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to state further, along the line sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Mexico, that I was advised 
personally by a responsible party representing Sir Weetman 
Pearson & Co. that under proper toll charges in passing ships 
through the Panama Canal the Tehuantepec Railroad would 
be able to compete with the Panama Canal. In that conversa- 
tion my informant sald that the tolls ought to be, from a busi- 
ness point of view, in order to justify the American Govern- 
ment's investment in Panama, about $2 per ton, and that if 
the tolls were imposed at that figure the Tehuantepec Railroad 
after the canal was open would be as profitable as before it was 


open. Yet we have here to-day the humiliating spectacle of the 
American Government becoming absolutely subservient to the 
financial interests of an English company that is running a 
railroad across the Tehuantepec Peninsula in Mexico, and we 
are sacrificing American interests and American sovereignty 
in the interest of this English concern, and doing so apparently 
upon the pretense that there is some national honor at stake. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask now that the unfin- 
ished business may be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from North Dakota will 
permit me, I wish to suggest to the Senator from Kansas a 
further important fact. ‘That is, that if Great Britain carries 
out the same policy regarding the Panama Canal that she does 
regarding the Suez Canal, if we pay tolls on our shipping 
through the Panama Canal, Great Britain will remit from the 
treasury of the British Empire the tolls on British ships, and 
thus put us to a serious disadvantage unless we do the same 
thing, and the Senator from Oklahoma says the Democratic 
Party will never allow that to be done. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; and we shall find ourselves shut out 
of handling any traffic that England can handle. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And we shall find every American ship 
driven from the seas and its place taken by an English or a 
German vessel. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to propound a 
question to the Senator from Kansas. According to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Tarr], the freight rate per ton on 
the Tehuantepec Railroad is $12.21. The tolls proposed on 
international shipping through the Panama Canal are $1.20 
per registered ton, which would be about 60 cents per freight 
ton. Even upon that basis there would be a saying of $11.60 
a ton. Does not the Senator think that might possibly con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of our interstate shipping, even in 
defiance of this British monopoly? 

Mr.. BRISTOW. Let me understand just what the Senator 
from Oklahoma said. I did not understand what he said as to 
the amount of charges made by the Tehuantepee Railroad. 

Mr. GORE. According to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Fatt] the charge is $12.21 per ton. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Four dollars and a half. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘They move traffic very much cheaper than 
that. There is some traffic that goes through, I know, as low 
as $8 per ton from New York to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Four dollars and a half. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart] to say that one-third of the freight 
rate was $4.07 per ton. I was surprised at the statement. 

. Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator from Oklahoma is mis- 
taken. It is one-third of the rate that goes to the Tehuantepec 
Railroad, whatever the rate may be. 

Mr. GORE. That would be far more reasonable, but I un- 
derstood the Senator from New Mexico to say that $4.07 was 
a third of the rate, making the aggregate 512.21. Even upon 
that basis, however, there would be a saving of $3.40 per ton 
in fayor of free passage through the canal. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course the Senator is entirely mistaken. 
The rates vary, of course, depending upon the commodities 
and their destination 

Mr. GORE. That is undoubtedly true, but I assumed the 
rate stated was the average. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is actual tons handled also, while the 
dollar and a quarter a ton is on the tonnage of the vessel. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And if the vessel is only half full, she pays 
then $2.50 a ton on the traffic that is carried through. 

Mr. GORE. It is supposed to average about 60 cents a fon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know how hard it is to let go the tolls 
question, but I now ask that the unfinished business may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspection 


and grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, and to 
secure uniformity in standards and classification of grain, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. STERLING obtained the floor, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Dakota will yield to me for just a moment, the bill (H. R. 
6827) to amend an act entitled “An-act to change the name of 
the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service to the Public 
Health Service, to increase the pay of officers of said service, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 14, 1912, was passed 
by the Senate on Saturday, but there was an amendment to 
the bill which had been adopted by the committee, The clerk— 
my clerk, I expect—failed to put the amendment in the Dill. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent for a reconsideration of 
the votes whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and 
passed, in order that the amendment may be inserted in it. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move the amendment to section 4 of the 
bill that I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 3 

Sec. 4. When any common carrier, officer, agent, or employee thereof 
shall willfully violate any of the rules and regulations made and pro- 
mulgated as provisa for in this act such common carrier, officer, 
agent, or employee shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 or by 
5 for not more than one year, or both, in the discretion of 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say in explanation that that is the 
penalty clause of the bill and it was left out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator to say that the 
penalty clause of the bill had been inadvertently omitted and 
that this is it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is this a new bill or a new penalty in 
the old lawy? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; this is an amendment of a statute 
already upon the statute books. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Which contains a penalty clause now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And which does not contain any penalty 
clause. The committee thought it proper to give it, because the 
Public Health Service have complained that they can not en- 
force it, there being no penalty. The statute upon the books 
now makes certain provisions and then provides that the Public 
Health Service may make other provisions, giving them the force 
of law, but there is no penalty clause in the present statute, 
and so they found themselves utterly unable to enforce the 
sanitary regulations. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. From what committee does the bill 
come? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. I will say that this was unanimously 
adopted by the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the law as this completes it 
make the violation of a regulation of the department or bureau 
a crime or misdemeanor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will read it to the Senator so that he may 
understand it: 

That the officers of the Public Health Service may enter upon all 
the vessels, vehicles, trains, carriages, or conveyances of any and ever, 
kind and every description belonging to common carriers, while su 
carriers are engaged in interstate commerce, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they are kept by them in a sanitary condition. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are authorized to make all such reasonable rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to secure the keeping of such vessels, 
vehicles, trains, carriages, or conveyances in a sanitary condition by 
such carriers while engaged in interstate commerce, and to request the 
Attorney General to cause to be instituted such legal proceedings in 
the district courts of the United States as may be necessary to compel 
the observance of such rules and regulations by said carriers. 

There is no penalty attached. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is as I was afraid it was. 
This bill, I understand from the Senator’s reading and the pro- 
posed amendment, puts it within the power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make certain regulations the violation of which 
shall constitute a crime. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but the law prescribes the character 
of the regulations, They shall be for the purpose of keeping 
vessels, vehicles, and trains in sanitary condition. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It seems to me that is sailing very 
close to the danger line, I, for one, have always—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have reconsidered the bill, and I will 
ask that it, together with the amendment, go to the calendar, 
and we can consider it more at leisure later. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is better. 

, The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it will 
be so ordered. ; 4 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask first that the amendment be 
incorporated upon the bill, and' then that the whole matter go 
to the calendar. I moye the amendment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
the question is upon agreeing to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I ask that the bill as amended go to- 
the calendar, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
now asks that the bill as amended go to the calendar. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


GRADING AND INSPECTION OF GRAIN, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspection and 
grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, and to 
secure uniformity in standards and classification of grain, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am quite conscious of the 
fact that the question I propose to discuss for a little while is 
not the absorbing topic of the hour, as is that discussed so ably 
and so eloquently by several Senators to-day. 

But, Mr. President, the question is an important and inter- 
esting one nevertheless, and, like the Panama Canal question, 
it is one that has something of a history. 

The effort to secure the legislation contemplated by this bill 
has been a remarkable one and has a remarkable history, and to 
that history, and to something that has been said from time 
to time in the course of an effort to secure the proposed legis- 
lation, I wish first to call very brief attention. 

In the Fifty-second Congress, in 1892, a bill was introduced 
by Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, providing for the national inspection 
of grain. In the course of the discussion upon that bill Senator 
Sherman used the following language: 

The passage of this bill is, I believe, requested by nearly all the 
farmers’ alliances in the United States, especially in the northern 
States where wheat and these cereals are grown. -Hitherto the rules 
of classification have been determined by the various boards of trade. 
* + * I was about to say that not only have some of the State 
legislatures asked for this uniform rule, but the farmers’ alliances hay 
requested it. I have many letters about it. 5 

In that same year the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Rusk, 
spoke and wrote concerning the desirability of legislation of 
this kind, and he said: 

Another matter which is the subject of legislation now pending is 
that of a national standard of grain. There is evidence in the corre- 
3 of this department of a steadily growing feeling in favor of 
the establishment of such a national standard which will relieve the 
grower from the annoyance inseparable from the existence of several 
standards, varying in the different grain markets of the country. 

Unquestionably— 

He says— 
some system of national inspection and grading under the control of 
the Secretary of Agriculture should be established in the interest of 
the grain growers, and would be, without doubt, in a very short time 
rs 555 and recognized in all the great market centers of the United 

ates. 

Subsequent to 1892, when Senator Sherman spoke in favor 
of national inspection, and when the Secretary of Agriculture 
wrote as he did in favor of such inspection, several bills were 
introduced in Congress prior to 1902. In 1902 the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumerr], who has 
already made such an able, exhaustive, and thorough argument 
in support of the pending bill, introduced a bill substantially 
the same as the one we are now discussing. As a part of our 
history, I wish to call attention to an extract from the message 
of the President of the United States in this connection to the 
Sixtieth Congress, wherein he refers to the desirability of legis- 
lation of this kind. The President said: 

The e industry of the country, one of the most im- 
portant in e United States, deserves special consideration at the 
hands of the Congress. Our grain is sold almost exclusively by grades. 
To secure satisfactory results in our home markets and to facilitate 
our trade abroad, these grades should approximate the highest degree 
of uniformity and certainty. The present diverse methods of inspection 
and grading throughout the country under different laws and boards 
result in confusion and lack of uniformity, destroying that confidence 
which is necessary for healthful trade. Complaints against the present 
methods have continued for years, and they are omas in volume 
and intensity not only in this country but abroad. therefore suggest 
to the Congress the advisability of a national system of inspection and 
grading of grain entering into interstate and foreign commerce as a 
remedy for the present evils. 


Mr. President, it is now 22 years since the agitation began in 
regard to Federal grain inspection and since the first bill was 
introduced in that behalf, and still there is no legislation. 

The grain business has grown immensely since 1892. The 
production of grain has increased since that time, and as a 
consequence of the increased production the business in inter- 
state grain trade has increased with it. If there was a neces- 
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and a greater demand for it now than then. 

I wish, briefly, Mr. President, to adyert to the importance 
of the grain trade. I can not do that very well without re- 
ferring to the production, and I take the single year of 1910 to 
show something of the vastness of the grain business. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. F yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is discussing a most impor- 


tant question affecting the area of more than two-thirds of the Flax 
United States, a question of intense interest, and it is proper |. 


that he should have these seats filled and not empty. I there- 
fore suggest the want of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota raises the question of no quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 


Brady Kenyon Overman: Swanson 
Brandegee Kern Owen. Thomas 
Bristow Lee. Md. Thompson 
Pittman Thornton 
Burton 1 Saulsbury Vardaman 
Chamberlain e Shafroth Walsh 
8 MeCumber Sheppard Weeks: 
Cra Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Williams 
Fall Martine, N. J. mith, Md. Works 
Hitcheock Nelson Smoot 
Hollis Norris 3 
Jones Oliver 


Mr. PAGE. I was requested to announce that the Senator 


from Oregon [Mr. Lane], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. B 


Gronna], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], and the 


Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuunrst] are absent upon official’ |! 


business of the Senate: 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- | 
league [Mr. SHEermMan], who was called away from the Cham- | 


ber by public business. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If there is no quorum, so far, I suggest 
that the list of absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names: A quorum is not present The Secre- | 
tary will call the absentees. j 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
PoMERENE answered to his name when called. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] are absent from the Senate: on 
official business. 

Mr. Gorr, Mr. Ropryson, and Mr. AsuHurst entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, the production of the more 
important cereals for the single year 1910; together with the 
receipts of those cereals at just four of the terminals named in 
the bill, will give some idea of the business involved, the value 
of that business to the country, and the importance of its proper 
regulation by some method that will do as nearly equal and 
exact justice to all concerned as can be done. 

The corn produced in this country in 1910 was 2,886,260,000 
bushels. Its value was $1,384,817,000; 

The wheat produced that year was 635,121,900 bushels (it was 
nearly 100,000,000 more in 1912), with a value of $561,051,000. 
The oats produced in 1910 were 1,186,341,000 bushels, with a 
value of $408,174,000. 

In 1912 we produced 1,418,337,000. bushels of oats, with a 
value of $452,469,000. In 1910 the barley produced was 173,- 
832,000 bushels, with a value of $100,426,000. Of this grain 
there was produced in 1912, 223,824,000 bushels, with a value of 
$112,957,000; 

The total value of these four cereals alone for the year 1910 
was the enormous sum of $2,454,042,000. 

Reckoning on a basis of a population of 90,000,000, that is 
more than $27 per capita. 

Besides these grains, there was the flax crop, valued, in 
round numbers, at thirty-nine millions, twenty-nine millions, 
and thirty-five millions, respectively, for the three years 1909, 
1910, and 1911. 

These figures are taken from the statistical abstract. 

Taking just four of the terminals named in the bill—Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Duluth, and Kansas City—I have here the fig- 
ures from the report of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


for the year 1910, showing the receipts, in bushels, for wheat, 
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that year. I will not take the time to read it, but will ask that 

the table which I have here be printed as a part of my remarks. 

oe VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection, that will be 
ne. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
Receipts of cereals: and flaxseed at various markets in 1910. 


Bushels, 
99, T21, 600 


158, 727, 640 


27, toe 100 


EC soa tk pene Nee ERM RITE T a ta ett ASA IES BIR es — 24.8855 000. 
nan ²0HM h ᷣ —— . — 1. 388, 000 


259. 064, 950 


1 
TTW — 540, 694, 255 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the figures. show the great 
proportion of these cereals: which go into interstate trade and 
transportation. Here in these figures which fairly stagger us we 
see in addition to the greatness of our agricultural resources 
something of the magnitude of the interstate: trafie in grain. 
It is a trade which involves the agricultural products: of many 
| different. localities products upon which all our people more or 
less depend wherever they live or whatever their occupation. 

It is: obviously a trade which has. afforded the temptation and 


‘opportunity for gambling and manipulation; a: trade in which 


the opportunity has: been taken: advantage of, and this is not 
obviously“ merely, but historically true as everybody knows; 
a trade in which there have been, according to all the evidence, 
many abuses and discriminations resulting in injustice to both 
the producers and final purchasers of grain. But, leaving out of 
account every element of frand or of intentional wrongdoing, 
it is a trade in which certain essential and inseparable features 
are subjected to different rules and systems in different juris- 
dictions. The result is a want of uniformity in the method of 
determining the thing that is of the essence of the trade, and 
that is the quality. The quality varies, and that greatly. It 


is: affected by the seasons, by climatice conditions, by methods of 


cultivation. But quality is ascertained on inspection and 
quality so ascertained determines price, The quality is desig- 
nated, not determined, by grades, and the grain at these ter- 
minals fs brought and sold by grade. But, Mr. President, grain 
is not graded differently for different purposes; at least there 
is no need that it should be. But all grain of each kind of 
grain is graded as though it were to be used for one purpose, 
as all wheat for flour out ef which to make bread; all corn for 
meal; all oats for feed; all barley for malt; and hence the same 
standard of grading for the several grains will apply to Boston 
as to San Francisco, to New Orleans as to Duluth. If it is 
grade No. 1, according to the test and standard fixed at one 
place, it should be grade No. 1 everywhere else. If it is No. 3, 
or goes rejected at one place, it should be of the same grade 


everywhere else. Local conditions of supply and demand might 


affect the price in a particular locality, but barring these and 
the element of transportation cost the price throughout the 
country should for a given grade of grain be practically the 
same, 

It is plain, then, that the great desideratum is a law which 
will give uniformity in grades, uniformity in grades of grain in 
course of or intended. for interstate shipment. 

We seek this uniformity exactly on the same principle that 
for years, we have sought to secure uniformity in State legisla- 
tion on a variety of subjects which do not affect interstate 
commerce and with which Congress has no power to deal, but 
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which do affect interstate relations, or, more properly, the 
relations of citizens of diferent States. 

Thus, various associations and congresses have been seek- 
ing for many years to bring about uniformity in legisla- 
tion relating to marriage and divorce. The American Bar As- 
sociation has been for many years in cooperation with bankers 
and business men endeavoring to secure the enactment of a 
uniform negotiable-instrument law, and the effort is not prov- 
ing altogether without avail; and so there are many other sub- 
jects where, out of diversity and conflict of laws, uncertainties 
exist as to the rights and liabilities of citizens of different juris- 
dictions. Out of the uncertainty arises litigation and loss. 
Hence the demand for uniformity, in order, for example, that the 
rights and liabilities of drawer, indorser, or acceptor of one 
jurisdiction may be known to the holder of the obligation any- 
where. To make all such laws uniform is the demand, and in 
regard to some subjects it is also the tendency. The great 
merit in a code of laws is the certainty of the law in its appli- 
cation to all citizens whose transactions bring them within its 
purview. The ancient Romans complained, not of a lack of law 
but of not being able to know what the law was—of the uncer- 
tainty of the law—hence the Twelve Tables, in order that every 
man might know the law. 

Uniformity in the law is the one sure prerequisite to certainty 
in the law. 

In regard to the subject under consideration, we are not com- 
pelled to do the one vain thing of attempting to secure uniform 
State laws. Congress has the power, and can take the short cut, 
and give uniformity at once. 

I can not be charged with particular zeal in wishing to extend 
the powers of the General Government or any department 
thereof to the management or supervision of affairs or business 
within a State and which should be left to State supervision. 
On the contrary, I believe my utterances on another occasion 
show that I am a firm believer in the self-reliance of the people 
of a State, and that our best development as a Nation comes 
from a high regard for the pride, the independence, the initia- 
tive of the State. But, Mr. President, this is not a State affair. 
It long ago became national; it is, in fact, international; it in- 
volves foreign commerce; and the extension of trade, the build- 
ing up of trade centers, and the rapid transit of the present day 
give new emphasis to the conclusion that this phase of the grain 
business is the proper subject of national regulation. I may be 
mistaken, but as the question now appeals to me our duty is 
obvious. If the evils arising from these various laws and sys- 
tems in regard to grading and inspecting grain were one-twen- 
tieth part of what they are said to be and in fact are, we would 
be justified if we did, and inexcusable, quite, if we did not, pass 
a law which would prevent them. 

Want of uniformity may not be an absolutely necessary inci- 
dent to the present system of inspecting and grading grain, but 
it has existed ever since dealers began to inspect and grade; it 
exists now; and there is no concerted movement among the 
States or those interested in boards of trade or chambers of 
commerce that I know of to bring about the enactment of uni- 
form State laws upon the subject. If there is such a movement, 
it must be new—in its ineipleney; and, judging by the expe- 
riences of the past in other matters to which I have referred, 
we know what a long and tedious process it would be, first, to 
procure an understanding among the several States as to just 
what methods would be best adapted to securing uniformity; 
and, secondly, to have the understanding enacted into law. It 
is not probable that it ever would be done. 

So, Mr. President, without other consideration at all; without 
here charging that the dealers in grain have willfully and 
wrongfully manipulated grades for the purpose of depressing 
or increasing the price of wheat or other grains, or that public 
warehousemen have been guilty of violating the law in the 
buying and selling of wheat, and that they have changed grades 
in order that they might profit by that operation also, but lay- 
ing aside all such charges, I contend that the magnitude of the 
business, the interstate trade in grains, the lack of uniformity 
in grading, and the impossibility of securing such uniformity 
in any other way—these things alone make a case for the bill; 
and the wonder is that under the conditions its passage has been 
so long deferred. 

The producers of grain and the public generally demand no 
more than js fair. But they demand what is fair. The grain 
growers can not hope for any undue advantage; they can not 
hope to get something for nothing or more than a fair equiva- 
lent for the grain they have to sell, because its quality and 
grade are determined under tests prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, such tests to be applied by men under his direction. 
They must necessarily be impartial; but it is this impartiality 
of men who are neither interested in the business nor subject 


to the influences that emanate from boards of trade or big eleva- 
tor concerns that appeals to the producer and begets in him the 
demand for Federal inspection. 

Why is his demand resisted? The only answer there can be 
to that question is that impartial, disinterested, uniform inspec- 
tion the country over will operate to the disadvantage of some 
special interests. 

I do not use the term “ special interests” in any particularly 
opprobrious sense, but, Mr. President, nobody will believe that 
the representatives of boards of trade or chambers of commerce 
oppose this bill in the capacity of guardians of the interests of 
the producers of grain. They are not in the business for the 
opportunity it gives them to be philanthropic; they oppose this 
bill in the interests of “ good business” for the elevator com- 
panies, for the board of trade men, for the speculators in grain. 
We may as well be frank and say that they are here for the 
revenue that accrues to them from maintaining the present sys- 
tem. Their pecuniary interests are at stake—this from a busi- 
ness and not necessarily an illegitimate business standpoint. 

But, Mr. President, if, on the other hand, we are to believe 
what has been said by credible witnesses, there is a fear on the 
part of these interests that under Federal inspection the oppor- 
tunity for questionable practices will be taken away; that all 
chance for “plugging” cars, all chances for strict inspection 
or liberal inspection at will, all chances for great profits out 
of either lowering or raising grades will have “ gone glimmer- 
ing,’ and that with some of them their occupations will be 
gone. 

The Senior Senator from North Dakota has reviewed at length 
the evidence showing these practices, and I will not repeat it. 

Mr. President, we have heard something about the proverbial 
“nigger in the woodpile,” and I have sometimes wondered 
whether there may not be one here, and whether the great and 
persistent opposition to Federal inspection from this one source 
is not to some extent based upon the fear that Federal inspec- 
tion, though not intended for that purpose, would lead to the 
disclosure of other evils existing in grain markets and on boards 
of trade and who, for safety’s sake, would avoid full publicity. 

I do not know that this is so, but the advantages of uniform 
grading of grain seem to be conceded on all hands. An honest, 
impartial, uniform inspection and grading will injure no legiti- 
mate grain business; and when we find this opposition to what 
is so obviously just and beneficial to the general public we can 
not ecsape the conclusion that the private gains derived from 
the present system and methods are the basis for the opposition. 

That these interests can not be relied upon to safeguard the 
interests of the public is very well shown by a quotation or two 
from the opinion of the court in a case against the public ware- 
housemen of Chicago brought by the State of Illinois to restrain 
them in the use of their public warehouses, to keep them within 
the limitations of the law, and to prevent resulting public in- 
jury. I quote briefly from the decision. The court says: 


The evidence shows that defendants, as public warehousemen stor- 
ing pan in their own warehouses, are enabled to and do overbid 
legitimate grain dealers by exacting from them the established rate 
for storage, while they give up part of the storage charges when they 
buy or sell for themselves. y this practice of buying and sellin 
through their own elevators the position of 3 between them an 
the public whom they are bound to serve is destroyed, and by the 
advantage of their position they are enabled to crush 
8 crushed out, competition in the largest grain market of the 
worl The result is that the warehousemen own three-fourths of all 
the in stored in the pranue warehouses of Chicago, and upon some 
of the railroads the only buyers of grain are the warehousemen on 
that line. The grades established for different qualities of grain are 
such that the grain is not exactly of the same quality in each grade, 
and the difference in market price in different qualities of the same 
gies varies from 2 cents per bushel in the better grades to 15 cents 
the lower grades. The great bulk of grain is brought by rail and 
in carloads, and is inspected on the tracks, and the duty o 
housemen is to mix the carloads of grain as they come. Such indis- 
criminate mixing gives an average quality of grain to all holders of 
warehouse receipts. Where the warehouseman is a buyer the manipu- 
lation of the grain may result in personal advantage to him. ot 
ony is this so, but the warehouse proprietors often overbid other 
dealers as much as a quarter of a cent a bushel and immediately resell 
the same to a private buyer at a quarter of a cent less than they paid, 
exacting storage which more than balances their loss. In this wey 
they use their business as warehousemen to drive out competition wit 
them as buyers. It would be idle to expect a warehouseman to per- 
form his duty to the pees as an impartial holder of the grain of the 
different proprietors if he is permitted to occupy a position where his 
self-interest is at variance with his duty. In exercising the public 
employment for which he is licensed he can not be permitted to use 
the advantage of his position to crush out competition and to combine 
in establishing a monopoly by which a great accumulation of grain is 
in the hands of the warehousemen, liable to be suddenly thrown upon 
the market whenever they, as speculators, see profit in such course. 
The defendants are large dealers in futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and together hold an enormous supply of grain ready to aid 
their opportunities as s ators. The warehouseman issues his own 
warehouse receipt to himself. As public warehouseman he gives a 
receipt to himself as individual, and is enabled to use his own re- 
ceipts for the of trade and to build up a monopoly and destro; 
competition. 
and impartial performance of 


out, and have 


the ware- 


u 
Pha this course of dealing is Tnconsistent with the full 
his duty to the public seems clear, 


turally y rave that when, 
ari pall 725 their ai ee they —.— — g' other dealers 
there was benefit to sellers, but there was an entire failure to show 
that in the average there was any public good to producers 
cr shippers. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is that from? 

Mr. STERLING. That is from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. 

Now, these were public warehousemen, privileged under the 
law to own and operate their warehouses for the receiving and 
storing of grain and prohibited under the law of the State of 
Illinois from engaging in the business of buying and selling 
grain, because that private business of their own would be in 
conflict with the duty they owed to the public. But these men, 
all keen, shrewd business men, skilled in knowledge of grain 
and the trade, were not only ready to take advantage of the 
public, but they were ready to use the position of trust con- 
fided in them by the law, and to violate the law for their own 
individual gain. 

I haye not read all the evidence given at the committee hear- 
ings, but much that I haye is in support of what the court 
finds to be the facts in that decision. 

That decision itself makes a case for this bill; it brings to- 
gether that which may be gleaned from many pages of testi- 
mony given by many witnesses. If you say that simply depicts 
conditions at one terminal and relates only to one class of ware- 
housemen, I answer that those very conditions affect the pro- 
ducers of grain in the two Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Illinois, and other States, the value 
of which runs into the many hundreds of millions of ‘bushels 
every year; and if Chicago was the only terminal worth while, 
since the trade is so largely interstate, there ought to be the 
impartial Federal activity in the matter that would prevent the 
use of interstate commerce to the injury of the public; and 
that is what it amounts to, for here is the right to engage in 
interstate commerce, to use it for all legitimate ends—even to 
the building up of fortunes in that alone; ‘but here, too, is the 
plenary power of Gongress to regulate and control it, and it is 
the business of Congress to so control it that no one can use 
it in so direct a way to the detriment of the publie. 

In the case from which I have quoted the warehouse people, 
in addition to the claim that shippers and producers were bene- 
fited by these practices, answered that it was a general custom 
for such warehouses to deal in grain, but the court found there 
was no such custom. Á 

They answered further that the warehouse commissioners per- 
mitted the practices complained of. The court held that if this 
were true it could not amount to a eenstruction of the statute 
which would govern. If the commissioners were derelict in 
their duty and failed to apply to the Attorney General to insti- 
tute a suit, it would not bind the public. 

And this reminds me that the railread and warehouse com- 
missioners of other States may have been either derelict in their 
duty or obsessed with the idea, as was Mr. Staples, of the ware- 
house commission of the State of Minnesota, that the State 
system of inspection as carried on at the great terminals in 
that State was perfection itself. It could not well be anything 
else, because the commission was perfect, without shadow of 
doubt or turning,“ and of course would appoint no one else but 
a perfect ehief inspector, and he in turn none but perfect deputy 
inspectors, the whole aggregation being proof, of course, against 
all jocal influences and against all temptations to strengthen 
and build up the business of their own centers of trade to the 
prejudice of others, which they could do, of course, by building 
up business men and conniving at practices which would give 
them an advantage over their rivals. 

As bearing out what has been said in regard to the evils re- 
suiting from different systems of inspecting and grading grain, 
the fraud and injustice likely to arise therefrom, even when the 
inspection is made under a State system of inspection, I wish to 
cull attention to the case of Globe Elevator Co. against Andrew, 
decided by United States circuit court, Federal Reporter, volume 
144, page 871. This was a case brought primarily or essentially 
for the purpose of having the Wisconsin State law declared un- 
constitutional as an attempt to regulate interstate commerce. I 
want to call attention to a few extracts from the decision: 
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Minnesota inspection system difficult if not impossible. The intent of 
the law seems to ge 85 destroy the Minnesota system, because it is 
fraudulent, and to substitute therefor the Wisconsin system. 


Then, the court, after discussing the question as to whether or 
not the States are invested with authority in regard to inspec- 
tion laws, and when laws passed under the guise of inspection 
laws may be a regulation of interstate commerce, goes on to 
say: 


Under ‘these precedents it seems clear that the Wisconsin ‘Legislature 
might lawfully prevent fraudulent changes of grades, arbitrary or 
fraudulent “dockage” practiced ‘by warehousemen, and shipping out at 
a higher grade than that on which the grain was taken in. Such regu- 
lations would be in aid and furtherance of commerce by protecting the 
rights of both “p38 and seller. Thus, many objections to the Minne- 
sota system and frauds practiced under it might be cured. Such regu- 
lations, although indirectly affecting interstate commerce, would be 
wholly local in their character and would undoubtedly be sustained. 
Such regulations might even include inspection and weighing for the 
pre of detecting and punishing fraud, preventing changes of grades, 

ndulent “ dockage,” storage, and resale on the weights found before 

— 2 3 — an Pa 12 be 1 8 to pro- 

e. public from fraud and imposition, and us such wo not be 
unlawful regulation of interstate commerce. 


Further on the court says—and I wish to call particular 
attention to one statement made by the court in this short 


paragraph: 
However justified or necessary these emphatic vislops may have 
seemed to the Wisconsin Legisiature, in order to 1 what appears 


from the evidence to be a fraudulent system, upheld by the combination 
of great interests, including buyer, seller, warehouseman, «nd enrrier, 
they undoubtedly not only operate as a serious obstruction to com- 
merce, as now carried on, under what should be one uniform system, but 
there is also a commercial conflict of considerable proportions 
between two States. 

In that paragraph the court recognizes both the fact and the 
remedy. It recognizes the fact that the evidence shows that 
there was a fraudulent and wrongful inspection under the Min- 
nesota system, and suggests that the remedy is ene uniform sys- 
tem for the inspection and grading of grain. 

Just a word in conclusion as to what was before the court 
or what the court found: 

What ‘has been -said in this opinlon— 

The court says— 
ax ing Suit ay ithe sacendl an qucmnied ns Mens aniline: aa hea 
upon the argument any substantial denial of the facts charged. 

Mr. President, there can be no question as te the constitu- 
tional or legal aspects of the case. Interstate commerce in 
grain, vast as we all know it is, is a subject for Federal regu- 
lation, just as the inspection of meats intended for interstate 
commerce is the subject of Federal regulation, just as the in- 
spection of foods intended for interstate commerce is a subject 
for Federal regulation, just as the inspection of live stock 
shipped from one State to another is a subject of Federal regu- 
lation. All such work of inspection, if intrastate, would fall 
under the police power of the State, but Congress, under the 
power conferred by the interstate-commerce clause, applies the 
Same principle and guards the public health and public morals 
and protects the citizen from wrong and fraud. 

I think the author if this bill need not be discouraged. The 
agitation for a pure-food law went ou for 18 or 20 years—bills 
were pending in Congress for nearly that length of time before 
the pure-food law of 1906 was enacted. It is said that the rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers of adulterated foods and of 
patent medicines thronged the lobbies here as they had not done 
in years to prevent the enactment of a law designed ‘to protect 
the health of men, women, and children all over this broad 
land, but a dilatory Congress at last woke up to the fact that 
the people were impatient of the delay and demanded the pure- 
food law, and Congress passed it. This bill, Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 120, will be passed, I think, or a bill like it, and that 
before quite 20 years from the first introduction of the bill, 
although substantially the same bill was introduced by the 
Senator from North Dakota back in 1902. 

Mr. President, any great ‘body of the people may be wrong in 
judgment for a little while; they may unjustly suspect for a 
time that particular interests are net giving them 2 square 
deal; they may be mistaken as to the remedy and may fail to 
see that there are constitutional limitations or fail to see the 
wisdom of such limitations as they do perceive, but errors of 
this kind do not abide. They are not persisted in for 20 years, 
A dozen years, or 4 years. The sober second thought ef the peo- 
ple themselves corrects the errors, If this were not so, we would 


of | despair of republican government. 


And so with that great body of citizens engaged in the pro- 
duction of grain that finds its way into interstate commerce; 
they have not been making a mistake or laboring under a 
delusion for the past 12 years in their belief that great abuses 
and injustice are connected with the present system of grain 
inspection and grading. They have not been erring all this 
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time in the belief that the Federal Government can and ought 
to afford relief. 

From the testimony of some of the witnesses before the House 
and Senate committees, and indeed from the position taken here 
by some Senators, one might be led to infer that we would in 
the enactment of this legislation deprive somebody of a funda- 
mental right. But who, and of what right? 

The State can not complain because in lien of State inspectors 
Congress says Federal inspectors shall inspect the grain coming 
through the channels of interstate commerce and finding its 
way to or on through the grain-shipping terminals of a State. 

It is well settled that while a State in the absence of legisla- 
tion by Congress may enact and enforce its own inspection laws 
which may incidentally affect interstate commerce, yet a State 
nor its citizens may complain if Congress sees fit to enact laws 
which enacted shall supersede all State laws on the subject. 
In the ever-expanding and increasing subjects of interstate com- 
meree, in order to relieve against the uncertainties arising from 
State action, Congress has again and again interfered in the 
interests of commerce and for the general good. 

Who will now assert that there has been a usurpatlon of 
power or that the general welfare has not been subserved by 
such action on the part of Congress? 

No individual is deprived of any constitutional right in the 
enactment of such legislation. Your State grain inspectors— 
this comparatively small body of individual citizens who do the 
work of inspection under State laws or under board of trade 
rules has as against the General Government or the public 
no vested rights of which they will be deprived, and there 
will be no taking of property without due process of law. 
They are in the business of grain inspection subject to the 
wholesome power given by the Constitution to Congress to 
regulate commeree, and there need be no compunction in feel- 
ing that they or some of them are temporarily out of a job, 
or that they are required to have the Federal instead of a State 
Government for taskmaster. 

Centralization ought not be a bogie to frighten us after the 
pure-food law, the ment-inspection law, the cattle-inspection 
law, and numerous ocher laws extending the power of some 
department of the General Government. After voting for some 
of the legislation enacted here, a man has little right to speak 
of anything being too paternalistic for him. Especially should 
he not say that of the measure now in hand. 

But, Mr. President, none of the acts which I have mentioned 
are of greater public interest or concern more the public: wel- 
fare than this proposed act for the Federal inspection and 
grading of grain. The producer of grain on the farm, the 
purchaser in the market, the ultimate consumer of grain or 
the product of grain, the citizen at home, as well as those 
abroad to whom we ship our surplus grain are interested in this 
legislation, and will welcome the uniformity, the honesty of 
dealing, the saving which will come from intrusting this great, 
important, and appropriate power to the Federal Government. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 27 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, March 31, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Egvecutive nominations received by the Senate March 30, 1914. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains, with rank from March 20, 1914, after three years’ 
service. 


First Lieut. Henry ©. Michie, jr., Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Lauren S. Eckels, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Albert P. Clark, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Charles E. McBrayer, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Eugene C. Nothington, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Harley J, Hallett, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Sanford W. French, Medical Corps. 
Tirst Lieut, Thomas J. Flynn, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. George E. Pariseau, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Daniel F. Maguire, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Edward C. Register, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John M. Willis, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph L. Siner, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. William Denton, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph O. Walkup, Medical Corps. 


First Lieut. John J. Reddy, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Herbert H. Sharpe, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Lloyd A. Kefauver, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. William T. Cade, jr., Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. John R. McKnight, Medical Corps. 


Promotions IN THE NAVY. 


Asst. Paymaster Patrick T. M. Lathrop to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 22d day of August, 1912. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Sinclair to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 2d day of January, 1914. 


POSTMASTERS, 


CALIFORNIA, 


W. H. Comstock to be postmaster at Folsom City, Cal., th 
place of Richard J. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 26, 1914. 

Rosalia A, Crandall to be postmaster at Etna Mills, Cal., in 
place of Marcus J. Isaacs. Incumbents commission expired 
February 25, 1914. 

Clarence M. Burnett to be postmaster at Tulare, Cal., in pla 
of John A. Rollins, resigned. 2 

S. II. Hawkins to be postmaster at Ione, Cal., in place of 
James F. Scott. Iucumbent's commission expired March 17, 
1914. 

I. W. Hays to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Cal., in place of 
James ©. Tyrrell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 5, 
1914: 

Cleon Kyte to be postmaster at Arroyo Grande, Cal., in place 
of George P. Ide. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
26, 1914. 

P. M. Storke to be postmaster at Santa Barbara, Cal., in place 
of Daniel F. Hunt. Incumbent's commission expires May 18, 
1914. ` 

CONNECTICUT. 

Robert T. Bradley to be postmaster at Newtown, Conn., in 
place of Wilson M. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1914. 

COLORADO, 

Edward H. Kruchten to be postmaster at Flagler, Colo. 

Office became presidential January 1, 1914. 


IDAHO, 


Peter M. Davis to be postmaster at Boise, Idaho, in place of 
John McMillan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1914. 

Edina West Keyes to be postmaster at Challis, Idaho. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1914. 


ILLINOIS. 


Frank Howey to be postmaster at Albion, III., in place of 
Harry Bower. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1913. 

J. E. Longenbaugh to be postmaster at Moweaqua, III., in 
place of John Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
25, 1914. 

Torrence B. McGovern to be postmaster at Oneida, III., in 
place of Leonard M. Nash, Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1913. 

Charles W. Shade to be postmaster at Lexington, III., in 
place of William Stickler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1914. 

INDIANA. 


Charles Roy Morris to be postmaster at Salem, Ind, in place 
of Samuel P. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires April 28, 
1914. 

Gordon N. Murray to be postmaster at Nappanee, Ind., in 
place of William Miller. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 20, 1914. 

Clinton Rogers to be postmaster at Markle, Ind., in place of 
D. C. Bickard. Incumbent's commission expired March 18, 1914. 

William A. Service to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ind., in 
place of Willard S. Pugh, deceased. 

Frank E. Watson to be postmaster at Corydon, Ind., in place 
of Thomas S. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 
1914, 

IOWA, 


Henning L. Holmquist to be postmaster at Sioux Rapids, 
Towa, in place of Lucy B. Smith, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 5, 1914. 

Peter McCallum to be postmaster at Iowa Falls, Iowa, in 
place of William Ely Weldon. Ineumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 22, 1914. 

Patrick H. McCarty to be postmaster at Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
in place of Chandler H. Smith, resigned. 
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1 KAN SAS. 


J. F. Bottorff to be postmaster at Mound Valley, Kans., in 
place of William Chapman. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1914. 

Charles R. Havens to be postmaster at Wellington, Kans., 
in place of Robert J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 1, 1914, 

J. E. Johnson to be postmaster at Geneseo, Kans., in place of 
Warren R. White. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 
1914. 

John M. Winter to be postmaster at Manhattan, Kans., in place 
of Delmar E. Deputy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1914. 

KENTUCKY. 


James T. Stiman to be postmaster at Clay, Ky. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1913. 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexander C. Lormand to be postmaster at Crowley, La., in 
place of Frank C. Labit. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
4, 1914. 

MAINE. 


Harry Hinckley to be postmaster at Blue Hill, Me., in place of 
Arthur C. Hinckley, resigned. 

Amos Nichols to be postmaster at Searsport, Me., in place of 
Joshua W. Black, resigned. 

Guy L. Thurston to be postmaster at Bethel, Me., in place of 
Jarvis C. Billings, deceased. 

Lee M. Treat to be postmaster at Vinal Haven, Me., in place 
of Fred E. Littlefield. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
30, 1914. 

MARYLAND. 


William E. Burke to be postmaster at Taneytown, Md., in 
place of Robert S. McKinney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 28, 1914. 

Thomas J. Coonan to be postmaster at Westminster, Md., in 
place of Harry Payton Gorsuch. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 17, 1914. . 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thomas F. Coady to be postmaster at North Attleboro, Mass., 
in place of Harry D. Hunt, deceased. 

John H, Sheedy to be postmaster at Salem, Mass., in place of 
Edgar J. Whelpley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1914. 

MINNESOTA. 

Everett W. Davis to be postmaster at Detroit, Minn., in place 
of Minnie M, Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1914. 

Ole A. Fuglie to be postmaster at Ulen, Minn., in place of Ole 
E. Rieersgard. Incumbent’s commission expires April 29, 1914. 

MISSISSIPPI. : 

Milton Asa Candler to be postmaster at Corinth, Miss., in 
place of William F. Elgin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1914, 

MISSOURI. 

Samuel W. Hatheway to be postmaster at Stanberry, Mo., in 
place of E. R. Lindley. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1914. 

Collins C. Kindred to be postmaster at Smithville, Mo., in 
place of Alfred Lowman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1914. 

Will T. Runyan to be postmaster at Norborne, Mo., in place 
of Roscoe N. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 
1914. 

MONTANA, 

Edward Burke to be postmaster at Anaconda, Mont., in place of 
W. W. Harper. Incumbent's commission expired March 25, 
1914. 

F. M. Byrne to be postmaster at Belgrade, Mont., in place of 
James M. Taggart. Incumbents commission expired December 
16, 1913. 

NEBRASKA. 

E. D. Wright to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Nebr., in place 
of Percy A. Brundage. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11, 1914. 

NEW JERSEY. 

George E. Borden to be postmaster at Little Silver, N. J., 
in place of John T. Lovett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 19, 1914. 

Albert C. Derby to be postmaster at Little Falls, N. J., in 
place of James Steel, resigned. 


Daniel M. Fox to be postmaster at Westville, N. J., in place 
of Joseph O. Kirk, removed. 

Clarence D. Garis to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, N. J., in 
8 Joseph Pierson. Ineumbent's commission expires April 

Martin A. Madden to eb postmaster at Morris Plains, N. J., in 
place of Daniel M. Merchant, resigned. 

Edward W. Sharps to be postmaster at Oxford, N. J., in place 
of Enos B. Hoagland. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
15, 1914. 

NEW MEXICO, 


Anastasio C. Torres to be postmaster at Socorro, N. Mex., in 
place of L. E. Kittrell, removed. 


NEW YORK. 


W. Cooke Oille to be postmaster at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
in place of Frank A. McCoy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1914. : 

W. H. Lovell to be postmaster at Elmira, N. Y. in place of 
David M. Pratt, deceased, 

John N. Parsons to be postmaster at Yonkers, N. Y., in place 
of Nathan A. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1914. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

R. G. Morisey to be postmaster at Clinton, N, C., in place of 

Vann J. McArthur, deceased. à 
OHIO, 


Vallee Harold to be postmaster at Portsmouth, Ohio, in place 
of Charles E. Hard. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1914. 

Charles R. Musson to be postmaster at Arcanum, Ohio, in 
place of William W. Hadfield. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 6, 1914. 

Frank J. Sonderman to be postmaster at Fort Recovery, 
Ohio, in place of Harry McDaniel. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 15, 1914, 

OKLAHOMA, 


Simmie Farriss to be postmaster at Stratford, Okla., in place 
of George W. Merrill, removed. 
OREGON, 
Ada H. Haley to be postmaster at Sumpter, Oreg., in place of 
Ada H. Studer, name changed by marriage. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Paul O. Brosius to be postmaster at Lock Haven, Pa., in 
place of Robert D. Peck. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 19, 1914. 

Martha E. Doebler to be postmaster at Mifflinburg. Pa., in 
place of George W. Schoch. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 28, 1914. 

Americus Enfield to be postmaster at Bedford, Pa., in place 
of William J. Minnich, resigned. 

James C. Shields to be postmaster at Irwin, Pa., in place of 
George Sowash. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 
1914. 

Joseph White to be postmaster at Simpson, Pa., in place of 
Winfield S. Bonham, resigned. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. : 

Mathew F. Cummins to be postmaster at Wilmot, S. Dak., in 
place of George W. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 5, 1914. 

Nathan H. Miller to be postmaster at Lemmon, S. Dak., in 
Place of William H. Doherty. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 5, 1914. 

Sigurd E. Olsen to be postmaster at Frederick, S. Dak., in 
place of Edmund G. Pettingill. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 6, 1914. 

TENNESSEE. 

B. H. Moore to be postmaster at Halls, Tenn., in place of 

H. B. Nunn. Incumbent's commission expires April 4, 1914. 
TEXAS. 

E. B. McDougald to be postmaster at Kemp, Tex., in place of 
William L. Boyd. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1914. 

W. H. Rand to be postmaster at Sulphur Springs, Tex., in 
place of William P. Harris, resigned. 5 
W. H. Reaves to be postmaster at Lometa, Tex,, in place of 
Simon J. Enochs. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

16, 1913. 

Horton L. Robertson to be postmaster at Archer City, Tex., in 
place of Horton L. Robertson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 20, 1914, 


1914. 
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Frank K. Sterrett to be postmaster at Albany, Tex., in place 
of Frank K. Sterrett. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1914. 

VIRGINIA. 

William M. Calvert to be postmaster at Woodstock, Va., in 
place of Daniel B. Logan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 5, 1914. 

Sydner B. Downing to be postmaster at Front Royal, Va., in 
place of Charles L. Pritchard. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 15, 1914. 

Nina Moss to be postmaster at Beaverdam, Va. Office be- 
comes presidential April 1, 1914. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Owen J. King to be postmaster at Elkins, W. Va., in place of 

James S. Posten, removed. 


WISCONSIN. 


L. T. Keppler to be postmaster at Kiel, Wis, in place of 
Wiliam J. Guetzloe. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1914. 

Matthew N. Stapleton to be postmaster at Rhinelander, Wis., 
in place of Stephen H. Alban, deceased. 

William J. Tobin to be postmaster at North Milwaukee, Wis., 
in place of John H. Rohr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1914. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 30, 1914. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS, 
Samnel W. Deener, Batesville. 
NEW YORK. 
John N. Parsons, Yonkers. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, March 30, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rey. James S. Montgomery, pastor Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Church, of Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art our heayenly Father, and we are 
Thy children. Help us, that we may ever esteem Thee to be 
the source of every good and perfect gift of life. We thank 
Thee, O God, for the Ccmmandments, which were given a long 
time ago, which are perfect in their character and perpetual in 
their obligations. We thank Thee for the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is the divinest expression of man’s duty to his fellow 
man that ever fell from Thy holy lips. Lead us, this day, in 
the pathways of truth and wisdom. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 28, 1914, 
was read and approved. 

ORDER IN THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. Before debate begins, the Chair again asks 
all gentlemen who are in the House during debate to be seated 
and to keep their seats, or, if they desire to converse, to leave 
the floor. The Chair also wishes to admonish the occupants of 
the gallery that they are here by the courtesy of the House, and 
they must not talk enough to disturb the proceedings, and they 
are absolutely prohibited from applauding. If there is violation 
of these rules, the Chair will have the galleries cleared. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I call up the special order, 
which is further consideration of the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend 
section 5 ef an act to provide for the opening, maintenance, 
protection, and operation of the Panama Canal and the sanita- 
tion of the Canal Zone. 

At this time I desire to have inserted in the Record the ma- 
jority report of the committee, and also two short editorials 
upon this matter. 

The report of the committee and the editorials referred to are 
as follows: 

[House of Representatives Report No. 362, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session. ] 


SECTION 5 OF AN ACT TO PROVIDE FoR THE OPENING, MAINTENANCE, PRO- 
TECTION, AND OPERATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL, BTC, 
Mr. Abausox, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following report to accompany H. R. 14383: 
The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R, 14385) to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and opera- 


tion of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and government of the 


Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, having considered the sam 
ESE SY IES 
e 
recommended Sinit lis. k 8 in 


and 

was left in the President when levying tolis, ba on net registered 
tonnage, on vessels of commerce of the United States and its citizens 
to fix them lower than on other vessels of commerce. The amendment 
also made possible a diser! n by fixing the minimum tolls on 
other yessels, based on net registered tonnage, at the cost of operation, 
while in levying tolls based on other forms of tonnage the um was 
fixed at the equivalent of 75 cents pene registered ton. The purpose 
of this bill is to repeal the exemp of vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade and to amend the other language so as to remove the possibility 
of discrimination in order to promote equality at the canal. 

In the former report, made long before any foreign Government 
voiced an on or complaint, we treaty stipulations 
required uniform tolls, though we did not base our action solely on that 
ground, but empha: the wise policy of fair treatment to our own 
people and the propriety of permitting our Government to collect the 

£ onerering the canal from the commerce using it rather than 
to remit part of tolls, allow a portion of the commerce to pass 
gh free, and make the deficit up by taxing our people and paying 
it out of the Treasury. We still recognize those reasons as sound, bu 
deem it proper now to consider the international situation and our 
0 tions and policy in relation thereto. True, there has as yet been 
no friction nor eyen strained relations with foreign Governments, but 
we are advised that the opposite party. to the principal treaty under 
which the canal was constructed fails to approve our action in providing 
for exemption or to concur in our construction of the treaty. Other 
maritime countries hold the same dissenting opinion, and in the whole 
family of nations we stand alone in our contention. In such a situa- 
tion it is not always necessary or wise to our contention, even 
though fully convinced of our abstract right. It is sometimes advisable 
in the interest of poe and good will to omit something which we 
may have undoubted right to do, but which is not actually required 
by ‘specific duty, We are not disturbed by the taunt made for a pur- 
se, that repeal would be truckling and yielding to foreign demands, 
similar taunt could be hurled against any man or nation honorable 
enough to year with contracts or generous enough to promote 
frien ly each y according respectful consideration to views of the 
op e 8 
rom sources in this and other countries and from men yet 
alive who participated in the formation of the various treaties, men 
whose yeracity and integrity can not be questioned, come unequivocal 
statements that the language of the treaty controlling the imposition 
of tolls was not intended to permit such discrimination. Even if it 
were a close question with the balance tending in our favor, we could 
not afford, in a matter of national honor, to contend or even debate, 
especially a proposition which involves a policy not in the interest of 
our entire people but in the interest of a al class in whose 
favor the exemption operates against the general interest of the entire 
people. The ethics and propriety of declining to occupy debatable 
ground on such a question, involving our performance of treaty obli- 
gations, become more conspicuous when we consider our disinclination 
fo refer to arbitration such a question to be passed upon by a tribunal 
made up in the ater part of representatives of governments all of 
whom held opinions on the question antagonistic to our position. 
Virtue and honor, 3 or national, are not debatable nor subject 
ie 71 587 5 ere question of either destroys reputation and 
standing. 

Ordinarily the language of the first section of article 3 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty would be plain and conclusive in favor of uniform 
tolls. There could be no clearer English than that used in the first 
sentence of the ement in the third section by the master minds of 
the two leading English-speaking people of the world. 

„The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
its Hin or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or o 

But advocates of exemption offer various arguments to break the 
force of the meaning of that English. The first of these is the favorite 
phrase composed of catchwords, The canal is ours,” “We built it,“ 
‘and we have a right to do as we please with it.“ 

“Tf we can not do as we please with it what profit can we derive 
from it?” These words are not only e but are also indefinite, 
misleading, and true only in so far as consistent with our contracts. 
Inappropriate and indefinite use of the pronouns “we” and “our” 
seem to confuse the minds of the thoughtless, probably designed for 
that purpose. It is important to ascertain and bear in mind the 
meaning of the words “we” and “our” in determining rights, duties, 
and Pace The Government of the United States, a corporation, 
technically contradistinct from the people and commerce of the United 
States, built the canal under treaties. The profit to be derived from it 
may be first and primarily the convenience and advantage in transit 
and mobilization of the Army and Navy, the only constitutional war- 
rant for its construction by the Government. Second, the revenne 
which our Government hopes to secure from the incidental use of the 
canal by the commerce of the world. The first may prove ample com- 

ensation for the cost of construction, and it is hoped that patron 
y commerce will defray the expense of operating the canal, and the 
‘overnment and sanitation of the zone. We!“ the people direct “our” 
overnment, and it may tax us to make up the deficiencies in revenue. 
The chief benefit that we the people deriye from the canal is in shorten- 
ing time and distance and lessening the cost of transportation between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of our country. No argument is neces- 
sary to demonstrate that in that respect we are benefited more than 
25 and all the other people of the world. 
he coastwise trade is operated by ships, 24,765 in number, enrolled 
and licensed for the coasting trade in contradistinction to the registry 


of those ships in the foreign trade. Ten per cent of them are 
8 for c through the canal, more than ample to carry its 
e. 


While the co te Government of the United States “shall ‘ under 
the second article of the treaty’ have and enjoy all the * incident 
to the construction as well as the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and mana, ent of the canal,” there are other words in 
that article which ose endeavoring to sustain the discrimination 
usually omit in quoting the article. 

It is expressly conditioned that the rights of the Government of the 
United States are “subject to the provisions of the prevent treaty.” 
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What are the provisions of the present treaty? The preamble states 
that the object of the treaty is “to remove any objection which may 
arise out of the convention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly 
callcd the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States,” but adds 
“without impairing the ‘general principle’ of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of the convention.” 

If the English language means anything, that means that whatever 
in substance section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty provided as to 
the general principle of neutralization and equality was retained and 
made a part of the new Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

That being true, it is necessary to inquire what is section 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It declares the intention of the two Govern- 
ments “not only to accomplish a particular object, but also to estab- 
lish a general principle.” 

They agreed to extend their “ | tery 5 of meN stipulations to 
any other practicable communications (the Clayton-Bulwer treaty re- 
ferred to a canal at Nicaragua), whether by canal or railway across 
the Isthmus, and especially to the interoceanic communications, whether 
by canal or railway, now proposed by way of Tehuantepec or Panama, 
In granting, however, their general protection to any such canals or 
rallways as by this article specified it is always understood that the 
parties. constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges 
or conditions of traffic — 1 81 be than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable, and that the same canals or railway 
being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Grea 
Britain on equal terms, shall also open on like terms to the citizens 
and subjects of every other State, etc.” 


SECRETARY OLNBY CONSTRUES. 


Secretary of State Olney in 1896, in a memorandum on the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, said (Moore, 3 Dig. Int. Law, p. 207): 

“As article 8 expressly declares, the contracting parties by the con- 
vention desired not only to accomplish a particular object, but to estab- 
lish a general principle. This general principle is manifested by the 

rovisions of the first seven articles, and is that the interoceanic routes 
ereby specified should, under the sovercignty of the States traversed 
by them, neutral and free to all nations alike.” 

It is objected that as section 1, article 8, refers to vessels of war as 
well as of commerce, that t.ie plain writing upon which we insist would 
require tbe. United States to pay tolls on its war vessels. We think 
sound English interpretation will hardly sustain that contention. 

Subject to the provisions of this new treaty, the United States Gov- 
ernment “stall enjoy all the rights incident to such construction as 
well as the regulation and management of the canal.” Under the new 
treaty we released all foreign Governments from the obligation to par- 
ticipate in protectin 98 & 

As owner it would be folly: or the Government to take money out of 
the Treasury and pay it back into the Treasury for its war vessels. Its 
own vessels, not the vessels of its citizens, but the vessels of the United 
States Government as a corporation, may pass as incident to the con- 
struction and regulation and management. It may be necessary to use 
war yessels as well as fortifications to police the canal and maintain 
its neutrality under the obligation of the new treaty; but vessels of 
commerce are not the property of the corporation of the United States 
which built and operates the canal. They are the property of the 
citizens or subjects of the United States, and the Government of the 
United States as such is prohibited by that section from discrimination 
against any nation or its citizens or subjects, which would be done if 
citizens or subjects of this or any country were required to pay for the 
same services which are furnished to the citizens or subjects of an 
other country gratis. The corporate governmental entity, the Unit 
States, must treat alike vessels of citizens and subjects of all countries, 
including our own. Other nations not being owners of the canal must 
alike pay equal tolls on their war vessels. anama, however, paid her 
tolls for all time in her contribution to the enterprise. There is no 
objection registered to the Panama deal nor the treatment of the war 
vessels of the United States Government. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty forbade the construction by either Govern- 
ment. When it was negotiated England desired an isthmian canal as 
much as we did. Not only did she desire a shorter route to the western 
coast of the three Americas, the Far East, and the Pacific Isles, but her 
local possessions on this continent and adjacent thereto being very simi- 
lar to ours in position and extent she was also interested locally in a 
canal across the Isthmus, 

This Government did not care to enter upon the construction of a 
eanal, and she was unwilling for England to do so, even if she had so 
desired. Neither Government was willing that the other should acquire 
a foothold or extend its influence in Central America ugh the con- 
struction of the canal, and that was carefully guarded. 

It was provided that the nations of the world should unite in pro- 
fecting neutrality, and for that reason it should not be fortified. 
bad i of treatment at the canal was insisted on by us as much as by 
England, In fact, we initiated the demand for it, and in all our diplo- 
macy regarding isthmian transit and border waterways from the days of 
Henry Clay down we have insisted on absolute equality, with two 
exceptions only, hereafter referred to, both cxceptions being based on 
good, specific reasons. 

Meanwhile the Suez Canal had been constructed by a private cor- 
poration under a French charter through a concession from the Khedive 
of Egypt. British financial operations and British diplomacy secured 
the stock held by the Khedive of Egypt. While not constituting a 
majority of the stock, it enabled England, by the cooperation of other 
friendly stockholders, to make satisfactory arrangements for the use 
of that canal by her commerce. Therefore the necessity for reaching 
the Far East with her foreign trade had been met to her satisfaction, 
and to that extent her nesly for an isthmian canal bad been re- 
duced. Nevertheless she was still willing tbat it should be constructed 
if the commerce of Canada and her possessions in Central and South 
America and the West Indies could enjoy equal advantages through the 
canal, and the commerce of the whole world could receive at the canal 
exactly equal treatment as to charges and conditions, 

So the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was modified and resolved into the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which made few substantial changes. It was 
agreed for the Government of the United States to construct a canal 
at her own expense as the owner and controller thereof, subject to the 
other conditions of the treaty. The prohibition against fortification 
Was abrogated, and the United States was expressly authorized to 

lice and protect the canal, relieving the other nations of the world 

rom participation in protecting neutrality and assuming that burden 


erself. 

The other condition, retained and ratified in the same substance in 
a little different lan age but equally strong, provided for absolute 
equality in treatment at the canal “as to conditions or charges of 


trafice or otherwise,” which subtracts 8,000 miles from the sailing dis- 
tance between our Atlantic and Pacific ports, by guaranteeing the bene- 
fit to all vessels alike and on equal terms. 

The advocates of exemption claim that language similar to the 
equality provision in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been construed 
gs ud the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Olsen 
v. Smith, 195, page 344, which decision they claim holds this exemp- 
tion not to be a discrimination under the language of the treaty. An 
examination of that case, however, and the treaty which it construes 
will negative that contention. It is true in that 1 they held that 
the language used in the second paragraph of the second section of 
article 2 of the treaty of 1815, to wit, “no higher or other duties or 
charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the United States on 
British vessels than those payuble in the same ports by vessels of the 
United States,” is not violated by an exemption of vessels in the coast- 
wise trade from pilotage charges in an American port, and they say that 
the “exemptions do not constitute a discrimination against British ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade. In substance the proposition 
but asserts that because by the law of the United States steam vessels in 
the coastwise trade have been exempted from pilotage regulations, 
Therefore, there is no power to subject vessels in foreign trade to 
pilotage regulations, even though such regulations apply without dis- 
crimination to all vessels engaged in such foreign trade, whether 
domestic or foreign.” 

The treaty of 1815 proposes expressly “to regulate the commerce 
and navigation between their respective countries, territories, and 
people (Great Britain and the United States), and in three articles 
covers all the commercial relations between these countries, their ter- 
ritories, and people, 

The first and second articles relate to freedom of commerce and 
navigation in reciproval trade between all the territories of the United 
States and all the territories of Great Britain in Europe only, ad- 
mitting “their ships and cargoes to all such places, ports and rivers 
in the territories aforesaid" with “complete protection and security,” 
but “subject always to the laws and the statutes of the two countries, 
respectively.” 

So that not only is the entire idea of coastwise trade excluded from 
consideration by physical and geographical conditions, but in the last 
paragraph of the second article it is provided that the commerce of the 
continent of North America and the West Indies shall not be affected 
by any provision of this article, but each party shall remain in com- 
plete possession of its rights with respect to such Intercourse.” 

In the third article, in which certain rights are granted to foreign 
ships to touch at certain points in a country, express agreement is made 
that the arrangement will not extend to the consting trade. 

So, in view of the terms of the treaty expressly excluding local 
commerce of the continent of America and the West Indies from còn- 
sideration and also making all the foreign commerce subject to the 
laws of the country, there is no wonder that the Supreme Court held 
the statute in question not to be a violation of the treaty. There is 
no analogy or resemblance between the two cases. In that case alleged 
discrimination was a pilotage regulation in an American port, not pro- 
hibited by treaty at all, but expressly pona in the treaty to be 
governed by the local law, unaffected by the treaty. 

On the other hand, the treaty language touching tolls at the Panama 
Canal limits our consideration to treatment at the canal, an interna- 
tional waterway, built by 1 of three treaties with foreign na- 
tions through a foreign sonni y no interpretation or intendment 
can that meaning be stretched to permit consideration of the local 
conditions in the various countries of the world in order to make the 
canal an administrator to even up and equalize these conditions by 
considering them, to determine whether or not in the general balancing 
of accounts particular Magee 5 or vessels which traverse the canal have 
profited or lost in their transactions, 

The language is clear and positive that at the canal there shall be 
“entire equality in respect to the condition or charges of traffic or 
otherwise,” not that all other conditions elsewhere shall be taken into 
account in order that they may be evened up at the canal, but the 
“canal shall be free and open” on such terms, which means, if it 
means anything, that all the vessels of the same character and tonnage 
shall be charged the same rate, and that all accommodations or sup- 
plies and treatment furnished to any of them shall be furnished to all 
others who desire them upon exactly the same terms, regardless of their 
ownership or nationality. 

Into that same error people have fallen who insist that because local 
American waterways are free to the world the canal ought to be free 
to the coastwise trade—an utterly illogical conclusion. It proves too 
much. If it were an American waterway, and the same policy were 

ursued, all vessels of all nations would go through free; we could col- 
ect no revenue and the canal would be an entire charge on the Treas- 
ury instead of only. about half, as would result from the exemption; 
but the fact remains that in 1846, under the neg with Coloma, 
which, although badly mutilated, is still in force, the United States 
contracted with Colombia that the right of way or transit across the 
Isthmus upon any modes of communication that now exist or that may 
be hereafter constructed shall be open and free to the Government an 
citizens of the United States, ete. 

That no other tolls or charges shall be levied or collected upon the 
citizens of the United States or their said merchandise passing over any 
road or canal that may be made by the Government of New Granada 
than is under like circumstances levied upon and collected from the 
Granadian citizens.” 

In consideration of these grants the United States guarantees posi- 
tively and efficaciously to New Granada the perfect neutrality of the 
before-mentioned Isthmus, with the view that the free transit from the 
one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any 
future time, and also guarantees the rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty which New Granada has over the said territory. 

fterwards, and before the canal was constructed, the United States 
in a treaty with Panama, which had seceded from Colombia, notwith- 
standing our guaranty of both territory and sovereignty, we repeated 
the same obligations as to equality of treatment which we had assumed 
in the Hay-Fauncefote treaty with Great Britain. So, instead of being 
an American waterway to be open as a gratulty to the world in con- 
formity to our local policy as to rivers and harbors, the Panama Canal 
is by three binding treaties an international waterway, ta be operated 
under the terms of these treaties with equal treatment to the goons 
and subjects of all nations, it being in a foreign country and con- 
structed by the consent of other nations under binding coyenants that 
run with the enterprise. 

Where a government or people of a country bordering on different 
oceans connect opposite coasts by any means of transportation they 
make a domestic line, as in the case of our transcontinental railroads 
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or the rallroads traversing any country bordering on two oceans like 
the Tehuantepec Railroad, or any canal doing the same, such as the 
Kiel Canal, or the Corinthian nal, or the Ea canal aa being 
finished in Canada connecting the Georgian Lake through the Fren 
and Ottawa Rivers with the St. Lawrence at Montreal, which in the 
future will probably accommodate more commerce than both the 
Panama and the Suez Canals combined, and which our Lake States 
and cities will probably desire to use. 

The Suez Canal, however, built by private capital and a 
corporation in a foreign country under a concession, and the Panama 
Canal bullt by the Government of the United States in a foreign coun- 
try under contracts with foreign Governments, are international water- 
ways to be operated according to the treaties made for the purpose, and 
there is no escape from It, 


rivate 


Bulwer treaty a New York 9 built the Panama Railroad, 
which has been operated more t 

const wise 1 — 

road, as did 


of equality as apply to the Panama and Suez Canals. In fa 
was tbe consecration of our Government to its plighted faith in our 
sacred and inviolable policy of neutrality and equality on the Isthmus 
that distracted Colombia was forbidden even to threaten interference 
ee papain traffic far enough to coerce seceding Panama back into 

e fold. 

In the entire history of our isthmian and transcontinental diplomacy 
we insisted on absolute equality. We have made many treaties touching 
such transit. All the border waterways between us and Canada are 
used under treaties, some of which are revocable by express terms and 
oe to be revoked to the detriment of our commerce unless we act 
‘airty. 

CONSTRUCTION FORCED BY UNITED STATES, 


It is fortunate that this exact question has been determined by the 
forced construction and contention of the United States itself concern- 
ing a treaty, also with Great Britain, relative to the canals and channels 
of the Great Lakes, in which the political departments of our Govern- 
ment, executive and legislative, contended successfully against the 
strenuous objection of Canada and Great Britain. The United States 
insisted that the words “on terms of equality“ did include both coast- 
wise and foreign commerce, trade, and navigation, exactly as the 
majority of your committee has reported. Canada and Great Britain 
insisted, to the contrary, that the words “equality of treatment” did 
not include coastwise and domestic trade, commerce, and traffic, exactly 
the position of the minority of your committee. This contention con- 
tinued through several years, covered larger interests probably than 
would be affected by the provision as to the Panama Canal for many 
“yess in the future, was participated in by two Presidents and three 
Secretaries of State and both Houses of Congress, was finally won by 
our Government and admitted by Great Britain, that the words “on 
terms of equality“ did include coastwise as well as foreign commerce, 
and that coastwise trade could not by implication be excepted from such 
language in any treaty by the nation which desired it. Our legislative 
acts declaring and insisting upon such construction are now on our 
statute books, are in force and ready for business if Great Britain 
sould again refuse to agree to our construction of such language with 
reference to the use of the canals about the Great Lakes. 

The only exception from our record of equality ts the treaty with 
Mexico, which built the Tehuantepec Railroad with its own capital and 
credit, through its own territory, with both terminals on its own coast. 
No other nation was consulted about it nor contributed to its construc- 
tion nor had any rights in ft, and when Mexico made a treaty with 
us for the use of it she reserved a preference to her own people, and 
she has exercised that privilege under the treaty because reserved for 
valid reasons. 

There was a treaty made with Nicaragua in 1884, but never ratified, 
in which for apparent reasons Nicaragua reserved the right to dis- 
criminate in favor of her own citizens. There was also omitted from 
that treaty the provision for neutralization, which was entirely con- 
sistent, for neutralization and discrimination can not possibly coexist. 

An effort was made when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was ratified 
to amend that in the Senate b reserving the right to discriminate, but 
it was overwhelmingly defeat An ineffectual attempt has been made 
to discredit the pl record in that case, remembered by a great many 
men still living, by vague and indefinite assertions that the proposition 
was voted down, because recognized as unnecessary under the language 
of the treaty. The English 1 of the transaction being so clear 
and expui 80 mang of the participants in the negotiation and forma- 
tion of that treaty failing to reconcile their memories to that conten- 
tion, it will have to fail and the record will stand that the United 
States Senate on a yea-and-nay vote expressly refused to reserve the 
right to exempt the coastwise trade from tolls, 

The following five paragraphs in the note of Secretary Hay trans- 
mitting the draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to the Senate put the 
Senate on notice of the contents and intent of the treaty and negative 
absolutely and forever these contentions: 

“(6) The general principle of neutrality was reaffirmed, preserved, 
and secured eee any change of sovereignty of Panama. 

“(T) e President takes the position that the United States built 
the canal at its sole cost for the equal benefit of all nations. 

“(8) The general principle of neutralization and equality has always 
been insisted upon by the United States, and it has recognized in this 
way the justice of the request of Great Britain on condition that she 
surrendered important national and material interests in the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. So that this general principle and 
its 1 to the sovereignty of Panama should be maintained. 

“(9) These rules 98 on neutralization and equality) are mest toe 
in the treaty with Great Britain as a consideration for getting rid of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. A 

“(10) Upon the consideration and at the same time to put all 
powers on the same footing, by complying with the rules of neutrality, 
this section 1, article 3, was framed and adopted.“ 

The fact is that in all our treaties, which are very numerous, pro- 
viding for amity, commerce, and navigation, wherever the coastwise 
trade is not expressly exempted from the stipulations of a ‘treaty 
there is no distinction, that in construing the language of treaties any 
stipulation will be construed to apply to all commerce, domestic and 
foreign, unless expressly excepted. x 

As already shown heretofore, all of our treaties with other nations 
touching international waterways, such ag border waterways and 
isthmian canals and railroads, there is no express distinction made 
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between domestic and foreign commerce, except in the instances 
pow mentioned, made for good reasons, but one of them never 
ra 

But it is insisted that the United States has now acquired con- 


trolling sovereignty over the zone in which the canal is situated, and 
therefore that language in the treaty is nullified. Those making that 
assertion are reminded that the far-seeing statesmen and English schol- 
ars who drew the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as if anticipating a change 
in territory and sovereignty, and fearing the very contention now in- 
sisted upon, forestalled the claim and protected equality and neutrality 
at the canal by providing lu the fourth section of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty “that no change of territorial sovereignty, or of the interna- 
tional relations of the country or countries traversed by the sforemen- 
tioned canal, shall affect the genera] principle of neutralization or the 
obligations of the high contracting parties under the present treaty,” 
so that whatever degree of sovereignty the United States has acquired 
makes no change In the contractual relations as to treatment of those 
who use the canal. Though built by the United States Government with 
the money of the United States Government, operated and regulated by 
the United States Government, it is held by our Government under a 
covenant running with the enterprise which we can not disregard with- 
out violating our international faith. 

It appears to your committee that after almost a century of agita- 
tion and negotiation the United States Government having under inter- 
national agreements with three powers in behalf of themselves and 
the balance of the world been permitted to construct the canal on its 
own account on conditions clearly and unequivocally stated and agreed 
to, we are compelled in honor, without waiting for friction and em- 
barrassment, or even the suggestion of other nations, to comply with 
our agreements or stand discredited among the nations as unwilling 
to perform our treaty obligations. We can so comply with less reluc- 
tance in this case when we consider that the persons in whose behalf 
this discrimination is intended to operate do not really need that assist- 
ance; that they are the most highly protected class in the world, hav- 
ing no competition, and that all they requested of your committee was 
that they should continue to enjoy protection against foreign competi- 
tion in the domestic trade. 

We are also assured that no benefit accrues to shippers, localities 
or the yb from this exemption, but that it goes to the benefit of 
the coastwise ships and nobody else. 

A misleading cd eee has been made that there is a fight between 
these coastwise ships and the transcontinental railroads, and that 
the exemption is necessary to enable the ships to compete with the 
railroads through the canal. The truth is, many of the good ships 
in the coastwise trade are owned by the railroads. The railroads 
did not hope to compete with the canal by carrying freight on their 
tracks, but they expected to marshal their instrumentalities, use their 
rallroad-owned ships to drive competing ships off of the canal as they 
have done elsewhere, then raise freight rates on the canal to the level 
of railroad rates, and thus combine and monopolize all the transporta- 
tion across the continent, 

Your committee promptly arranged to prevent that threatened evil 
by the eleventh section of the cana! act, which promises to be worth 
more to the American Pgs commercially than the canal itself will 
ever be worth, by forbidding the railroads subject to the act to regulate 
commerce to own or control or hold any interest in ships which com- 
pete, or should compete, with themselves. 

Your committee did not fall into the error of trying to exclude rail- 
road-owned ships at the canal, because that would have violated the 
treaty as much as the exemption of coastwise ships from tolls. We 
adopted a method entirely consistent with the treaty, which, while 
preventing ships owned by railroads subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce from going through the canal, will not be a canal regulation, 
but a regulation of commerce—to exclude such ships from all our own 
waters, including transit through the canal—and instead of violating 
the treaty by 8 to exclude ships at the canal, will control 
the railroad-owned ships through the railroads owning them under the 
provisions of law which give to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority to enforce their orders. 

If we had followed the suggestion of those who dispute the pro- 
viston for equality, we would have fallen into the error of trying to 
exclude the railroad ships at the canal and enacted a provision in 
violation of the treaty. 

The opponents of repeal object, presumably by way of demurrer, that 
England's protest is insti elle | the Canadian Pacific Railroad. To 
whatever extent the Canadian lroads operate in our interstate com- 
merce, thereby subjecting themselves that far to regulation under the 
act to regulate commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trols their conduct, and, under the amendment of the act, carried in 
section 11 of the canal act, may also control thelr ownership or inter- 
est in any vessel which competes with or ought to compete with so 
much of the service or operation as is performed 40 such railroad in 
our interstate commerce. All Canadian ships, railroad owned and 
otherwise, being foreign vessels, are excluded from our coastwise trade 
by our navigation laws. If they ply between their home ports or be- 
tween any of their ports and any of our ports, through the Panama 
Canal or otherwise, they are engaged in foreign commerce so far as we 
are concerned and can not possibly compete with any railroad engaged 
in the interstate commerce of our country. If Canadian ships can 
compete with any railroads, they must be railroads in Canada, which 
We can not reach at all except so far as they 05 in our inter- 
state commerce. It is not apparent how with or without a canal we 
can compel foreign ships of a foreign country to compete with the rail- 
roads in their own country for the business of their own country. We 
have no interest in the matter. If we insist otherwise, we can not 
wonder if Canada does instigate England. It being natural for a child 
to cry ‘to its mother for relief, and Canada being a dependency of the 
British Empire, it is not surprising if Canada appeals to the mother 
country for protection respecting a contract entered into by the mother 
country. Even selfish interests should allow us to appear rational 
when ssing a self-evident truth fully visible to everybody else. 

Our railroad-owned ships having been excluded from competition in 
our waters and the water route having been shortened 8,000 miles, 
freight rates between Atlantic and Pacific ports should be reduced far 
below the possibility of railroad competition on their own tracks unless 
the steamboat companies decline to compete with one another through 
the canal, in which case rates will be arbitrary, being placed just 
enough below the railroad rates to command the business, or unless 
there should be flerce competition between rival lines to cut freight 
rates very low, in both of which events the payment of tolls by the 
coastwise ships would be entirely immaterial to the shipper or con- 
sumer, 
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to bear half the 
burden of tolls than for a privileged class given half of the 
entire revenue as a largess, while all the public make up the deficit 
in the Treasury by paying double tolls. 

But it is insisted that unless we subsidize our ships we can never 
build up a merchant marine. in which we are so sadly deficient, and 
will never have ships enough to do the business through the canal. 
It appeared on the hearings that there were several companies each 
of which owns and operates sufieient ships ay sha and with ability 
and readiness to construct more, to carry all the eoastwise trade 
between the two oceans for years to come, and it further appeared 
from the statement of distinguished managers of those companies 
that they would not compete with one another through that canal, 
that It would be good business policy for those lines which did the 
business through the canal to be left in control of that traffic, while 
other lines would continue to use their Lom — profitably elsewhere. 

Giving that discrimination to the coastwise trade, however, does 
not help the portion of the American merchant marine which needs 
building up. Our people already bave the best ficet of coastwise 
ships in the world. and our coastwise business, both in number and 
tonnage, compares favorably with the ships and tonnage of any other 
country, evea with the business done by Great Britain in the home 
trade cf the United Kingdom, including not only the home trade of 
the United Kingdom, but also the trade between the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Europe from the mouth of the river Elbe to Brest. 

Our largess is wasted on the coastwise trade, which is so prosperous 
that it ts considered an inviting field for new enterprises based on the 
exemption and on the general policy of partition and exclusion with- 
5 N agreement as to combination and division, already re- 
erred to. 

The portion of our merchant marine that needs stre ening is 
that portion which is struggling to build up trade with fore nations, 
Giving benefits to the coastwise ships does not carry our sails to the 
foreign ports of the world and exchange business with all nations. 

Under the exemption of the coastwise trade our most crue! and 
inexeusable discrimination is against our own le In the fore 
trade. Under exemption of tolls one-half of the lockages would 
performed as a gratuity and the other half be expected to supply what 
revenue might be realized. 

As it is probable that the coastwise ships will require about half of 
the locka for the first five or six years, and it is estimated thet 
$5,000,000 will be required to pay expenses, not elaiming anythin 
for interest on the cost of construction, it is estimated that the hal 
from the ships paying tolls at $1.20 per net ton would be about 
$2,500,000 per annum, and the United States Treasury would have 
tọ pay out of the people’s money the other $2,500,000 to pay for 
locking through the canal the vessels of the special interests. 

Two vessels leave the Atlantic port at once, each measur or esti- 
mated at 5,000 tons. One is bound for a Pacife pert, heavily laden 
at remunerative freight rates, and certain of a return cargo, exempt 
from foreign competition, and through courtesy exempted from domes 
competition, The other ship is bound for a foreign port without any 
aid or protection, In competition with the ships of all the nations of 
the world in every port it may visit. It lightly loaded to hunt for 
business, under threatened exclusion by r pools, and combines, and 
with little hope of a profitable return cargo. That ship is our repre- 
sentative abroad, eur hope of recognition, and our standard of respecta- 
bility and com cter. The two ships tie "p: at the guide 
wall at Gatun. ‘The first, prosperous, protected, and independent, is 
carried through at the expense of the Treasury, which means our peo- 
ple, absolutely free. The other is handicapped in its weakness and 
adversity by a charge of $6,000 to cheer it on its way in its quest of 
business and in its effort to uphold abroad the character and dignity 
of our commerce. 

Let those who becloud the issue 14 to arouse judice 
against England think about their treatment of their own fellow citi- 
zens, and let those who really desire the upholding and the prosperit 
of the merchant marine. di their efforts to s hening and exten 
ing our foreign trade, and whatever may be done let it be as a direct, 
in ndent proposition, thereby sparing the great canal enterprise, the 
greatest ever undertaken successfull y mortal man or government, 

exemptions, 
threaten its 


necessary to pay the expense of operation 
tion. Those illar with the situation w 
if that much is realized. If this 


greatiy reduced from the fact that the bag tpn of the various nations 
of Europe, being interested both In the Suez Canal and in the foreign 
shipping, would, conditions of distance and accommodations being equal, 
prefer their own canal to ours. 

There would remain for the Panama Canal but little of the world’s 
traffic outside of our own foreign aud domestic trade. We have noth 
to gain by a policy of discrimination of any character or direction, 
We are 3 to prosper under fair treatment and equal conditions. 
World-wide competition and exact equality would swell the sails of our 
vessels and speed them with the gales of prosperity into all the ports of 
ae world, to return to us laden with wealth frem commerce with all 
nations. 

The foreign Governments objecting to our construction of the treaty 
can find a hundred points in the world’s commerce to retaliate and 
discriminate, where we may blunder into using one. resources, 
genius, and graphical ition equip us to defy the world to out- 
strip us on fair and equal terms. As a Nation we can not afford to 
rest under the imputation. whether just or unjust, of disregarding our 
plighted honor, nor should we hold a debatable position far enough to 


arouse friction, resentment, or retaliation. We can afford to leave other 
nations to take care of themselves and their own interests. We hold no 
brief for them, but our deep concern is with the fortunes of our own 
people and our national character. It is folly to refuse to do right be- 
cause a foreign nation, party to a treaty, complains that our course is 
wrong. It is not n for us to yield to the dictation of any- 
body. We ought to be just and honorable enough to decide for our- 
selves what is right and act wisely on the dictates of our own con- 
sciences and judgment. It is no surrender to anybody to do so. No 
foreign Government has as yet even threatened us with any kind of 
war, either actual, commercial, or Fin Begg So there is no embar- 
rassment or humiliation in our choosing the manly and upright course 
of deciding for ourselves what is right under the treaty as well as what 

licy just to our own people and proceeding to act accordingly. 
t in sor kind of a contest with other nations win by sheer 
and U. and in winning we might save all except honor, 
me, however rich, powerful, and detestable among the 
nations we might become, international respect and confidence will have 
been destroyed, humanity will have suffered a universal blow, and stable 
constitutional e erent will have fallen far back toward the dark 
a of natio infidelity, imbecility, corruption, oppression, and chaos. 

r better to abolish the canal itself than even to permit our national 
honor to remain in question. No one certainty wishes that our glorious 
history should be marred by questionable conduct, much less could we 
for a moment consider the proposition of forfeiting or prostituting our 
powerful position and influence as the leader of civilization and good 
government by, setang a pernicious example to other nations and pos- 
terity by a selfish and use policy of injustice both to our own people 
aud the other nations of the world. 


{From the Constitution, Atlanta, March 28, 1914.] 


THE HOUSE SUPPORTS PRESIDENT WILSON. 


At the conclusion of a battle that bids fair to be historic in the his- 
tory of the Democratic Party and the Nation, the House of Representa- 
tives has indorsed President Wilson's stand on the Panama Canal tolls 
issue by a decisive majority. That is the effect of the test yote in the 
House upen the resolution.to br to an early vote the Sims bill, which 
looks, to repeal of the clause which exempts. coastwise shipping from 
tolls, advocates of prompt action are also advocates of Seer 
The decisive majority by which the House agreat to hold debate within 
reasonable boundaries foreshadows its favorable action upon the repeal- 


legislation, 
he victory thus far is a si victory for President Wilson, who had 
aligned against him most of the leaders of the party in the Louse. 
These Members found thelr convictions ampela them to differ with 
the President. They are due credit for s ng and voting according to 
their consclences. ut the verdict of the House, registered by a non- 
partisan majority, expresses the sentiment of the American people. 

Two propositions are involved in the tolls controversy : 

(1) e honor of the Nation. We are bound by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty to accord to “all nations” similar treatment in the matter of 
tolis. Those favoring the exemption of American coastwise shipping de- 
clared that the phrase “all nations” does not Include the United States. 
The preliminary vote in the House means that the House views this 
contention as a quibble, 

(2) The question of a subsidy to coastwise shipping. The Demo- 
cratie Party is committed against a subsidy principle. The tolls ex- 
emption would be equivalent to subsidizing coastwise ship More 
than that, coastwise shipping is already protected t fore com- 
petition. If there is to be any shipping cae || it should go to Ameri- 
can shipping that must meet world-wide com tion upon the high seas. 
To-day a vessel in the merchant marine sailing from, say, Savannah to 
a foreign port, with cotton or any other cargo, must compete on equal 
terms with the vessels of all countries. In going through the Panama 
Canal it would pay tolls as the vessels of all other nations. But an 
American vessel sailing from Savannah to San Francisco, or any other 
American port, is: protected st foreign 8 since a forel 
bottom can not secure United States registr, the coastwise trade, 
This coastwise vessel, if 2 from canal tolls, would go throu: 
the canal not only enjoy, ing e adyantage of monopoly on coastw 
trade over foreign v Bi ut it would reap the additional advantage 
of free passage through canal, 

The test vote shows that the administration will be indorsed in its 
straightforward stand for honor and justice. 

The President and the House are alike to be congratulated on per- 
orming so plain a duty of patriotism. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, March 25, 1914.] 
THE “WHYS” AND “HOWS” OF THE CANAL TOLLS QUESTION. 


“Yn connection with your editorial of the 18th, ‘Why Subsidize a 
Monopoly?’ I would like to ask a few whys and hows,” 
So rites a Journal reader, taking issue with our stand on the Pan- 
ama tolls exemption, The editorial referred to contended that exem 
tion of coastwise shipping from payment of canal tolls would be noth- 
ing short of Government patronage to a special interest, and would 
amount to su ing a monopoly at the expense of the pubile. “How 
man or company,” asks our correspondent, “ baye a monopoly 
of seagoing craft?” The essential point is that United States vessels 
lute monopoly of coastwise trade, no foreign ships being 
permitted to engage in such eommerce. Certainly, therefore, they 
need no protection against foreign shipping interests, for they have no 
competition from that quarter. Whether they compete among them- 
selves, or are controlled by a great, inclusive trust, we need not now 
inquire. The important fact is that in their sphere of transportation 
they move unrivaled and supreme. 

t being the case, why should they be exempt from contributing 
their due share of the cost of the canal’s upkeep? We are now con- 
sidering the question entirely from an American point of view, as 
though there were no treaty obligations to be 2 Conceding for 
the moment that the United States has the right to let coastwise ves- 
sels use the canal without charge, we insist that it would be unwise, 
from a standpoint of our own countrya economie interests, to let them 
do so. It would be just as reasonable and fair to let them use the 

without charge, or to exempt them from the income tax. They 
will profit by the canal tremendously, their business will expand and 
their earnings increase, they will continue the sole masters of water 
traffic between two or more American ports. Is it, then, anything but 
fair that they should pay their part toward the maintenance of the 
great interoceanic highway which was built largely for their benefit 
with the money of American taxpayers? 

If the ships using the canal do not pay the cost of Its operation and 
upkeep, the Government will have to pay it. Whatever cit there is. 
must come out of the National Treasury; that is to say, in the final 
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analysis, out of the pockets of the ple. It is conservatively reck- 
oned that free tolls would cost 520.000.000 during the next 10 years. 
Would it be just to tax the American public for this amount perey in 
order that coastwise vessels might be given a special advantage which 
they in no wise need? Our correspondent speaks of President Wilson's 
effort to secure a repeal of the exemption clause in the canal act as 
“ surrendering a national privilege.” Far from that, the repeal of this 
ae woot simply be canceling a special privilege and establishing 
ual rights, 
K bill proposing to give the owners of coastwise vessels a million 
dollars a year would be laughed out of Congress as absurd. Yet that 
is the inner and essential purpose of tolls exemption. In effect, it is 
nothing less than a subsidy. ll the wild babble we hear of “ truckling 
to British demands and the right of the United States to manage its 
own affairs is intended solely to confuse the issue and to red herring 
the trial of a shipping 3 Of course the United States has a 
right to regulate its own affairs, but it is going to regulate them in the 
interest of its people as a whole, not merely in the interest of a group 
of shipowners; and it is significant, indeed, that the only persons 
alarmed over the repeal of the exemption clause are dollar patriots in 
search of a subsidy or habitual jingoes who are morally irresponsible. 
The Democratic Party is traditionall opposed to subsidies. That is 
wey, a majority of the Democrats of the House voted against the pro- 
vision of the canal act which exempts coastwise shipping from payment 
of tolls when the bill was before Congress in 1912. Two-thirds of the 
Republicans of the House voted in favor of exemption, and it was their 
support that put the measire through. It would be as consistent for 
the Democratic Party to establish a high ae tariff as to stand 
for Government 8 to coastwise shipping interests. It is as 
much the duty of the Democratic Party to repeal that act of special 
privilege as it was to reduce the exorbitant schedules of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. In its economic aspect, the canal-tolls question is sim- 
ply an issue between those who seek special privileges for particular 
nterests and those who insist upon equal rights for the common 


country. 
But there is another and a larger side to this question. By the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty the United States pledged i that the canal should 


be open to the commerce of all nations on terms of entire equality in 
respect to traffic charges. Our correspondent asks, “ way was such a 
romise eyer made?” ‘The all-important fact is that it was made. 
onorable men do not quibble over contracts, nor do honorable nations. 

The fact is, however, that the United States guaranteed this right 
to Great Britain and to other powers in return for the surrender of cer- 
tain broad privileges which Great Britain held under a previous treaty. 
In 1850 England and the United States both concluded t they needed 
a canal to facilitate commerce between the eastern and western coasts 
of America. It was agreed, accordingly, that the two nations should 
assume a joint protectorate over an insthmian canal to be built through 
privats enter Then followed the adoption of a treaty known as 

e Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which specified that “neither country should 
ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the ship 
canal, that neither country should ever erect or maintain any fortifica- 
tion in the vicinity of the canal,” and that both countries should guar- 
antee the “neutrality” of the canal, “so that it might be free and 
open.” Decades later, when the United States decided to bulld an 
isthmian canal through Panama, and to do so on its own responsibility 
and with its own funds, it became evident that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty vouchsafed to Great Britain certain privile that stood in the 
way of our own independent enterprise. ence, in 1900, negotiations 
were opened for a new treaty, one that would give the United States 
ample freedom in constructing, maintaining, and fortifying a canal of 
its own. Great Britain renounced its former prerogatives; but the 
new treaty stipulated that the canal should be open to all nations on 
terms of commercial equality. The United States gained rights and 
privileges incomparably broader than it had enjoyed under the old com- 
pact, but it unequivocally pledged itself to an equality of toll charges 
for all nations. 

It should be noted in this connection that equality of toll charges 
applies not only to Great Britain but to all nations using the canal. 
Our correspondent seems to have the impression that the demand that 
we live up to our treaty obligations is traceable entirely to certain 
British interests. As a matter of fact, however, we are bound to fair 
play with ce, Holland, Germany, and all other powers no less than 
with Great Britain, so that in repealing the clause of the canal act 
which violates the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we shall not be yielding to 
British 5 we shall simply be redeeming our pledge to the world. 

The United States can ill afford to become known as an outlaw 
among nations, as a Government that repudiates solemn contracts and 
breaks faith with friendly powers. Yet that must be our obloquy if we 
fail to live squarely up to the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It 
is not a question of what outsiders wish but of what our own self- 
respect uires. National honor means national interest. The very 
ne et the United States is great in strength should make it great in 

egrity. 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. L’Enere). 

Mr. L’'ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, by the indulgence of the mem- 
bership of this House, and for this manifestation of human 
kindness and fraternal feeling I shall always be grateful. I 
have often been excused from attendance on the daily sessions 
of the Sixty-third Congress since I have been honored by a 
membership in this distinguished body, in order that I might 
devote my time to the necessary treatment that is gradually 
aiding nature to rid me of a severe and prolonged attack of 
rheumatism. The acute and painful nature of this affliction 
has prevented me from participating in the business of the 
House on the floor without great personal discomfiture and the 
imminent risk of retarding the progress of my recovery. I 
have attended to my duties at my office and at my home, but 
I have always been ready, Mr. Speaker, to respond to the call 
of Democracy, which means the rule of the people, whenever 
my presence has been needed, whenever a quorum was needed 
to do business, or whenever the closeness of the division of 
sentiment of the House has made the issue of a great public 
question doubtful. 


On the question now pending on which the division of the 
sentiment is so close as to make the defeat of a great American 
principle probable, and the triumph of that great principle 
possible only by the vigilance of those devoted to it, I feel it 
my duty to record what I know to be the sentiment of the peo- 
ple whom I represent, and I have come here to-day to tell you 
that the great majority of the people of Florida, all of whom 
I represent upon this floor, is against the repeal of the law ex- 
empting ships of American register engaging in the coastwise 
trade from Panama Canal tolls. [Applause.] They are against 
it, Mr. Speaker, because they are in favor of asserting at all 
times and with all emphasis their belief that the people of the 
United States alone should say what shall be the policy of the 
United States. 

The people of Florida are against this bill because they be- 
lieve that the great principle of the sovereignty of the United 
States is greater than that of any expediency which may be 
cited by anybody as a reason for doing anything in the conduct 
of our public affairs. Representing these people and knowing 
how they feel on public. questions, because I know them well 
and keep myself always in close touch with and responsive to 
their sentiments, I say to you, sir, that I would not be repre- 
senting them properly if I did not use every means in my 
power to defeat this bill, which reverses the policy of free 
tolls to American ships through a canal built with American 
money and by American brains and initiative—a world marvel— 
which was indorsed by the people of the United States when 
they last went to the polls to instruct their representatives as 
to their will. 

It distresses me as an individual to find myself for the first 
time unable to follow the lead of him whom the people of the 
United States haye chosen as their leader by giving to him 
the greatest office which they have to give. But as a public 
servant it pleases me to be able to raise the voice of Florida 
on this floor, even when that voice cries out against the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all others in authority holding 
views contrary to the views of the people of my State and of 
my country. 

It was to be expected of so great a man as Woodrow Wilson 
that without direct statement from him the sentiment is pub- 
licly expressed that he will not use the almost unlimited power 
of his great office to retaliate in future official action upon 
those who now openly oppose him upon this question. It was 
to be expected of a man big enough to fill, as he has filled it, 
the chair of Jefferson that he would not put the members of the 
great party to which he belongs and which has elevated him 
and them to power in the position of selling their birthright 
for a mess of post offices, 

And it is a distinction that Woodrow Wilson may proudly 
bear, and one that alone will insure his fame as a great states- 
man against all the charges of abuse of the power of patronage 
that the opposition rankling in defeat may bring against him, 
that he was not even suspected of so mean and petty a thing as 
retaliation upon men who voiced and voted their convictions in 
the House of Representatives, ; 

There is but one way, Mr. Speaker, for the people of the 
United States to express their will, and that way is for the 
representatives of the great political parties into which they 
are divided to meet in convention and adopt a written instru- 
ment called a platform containing propositions of government 
which each party asks the people to indorse by intrusting it 
with the power to carry them out by selecting from among its 
numbers those to whom the people shall delegate their inherent 
right to rule. Then, when this is done, the people express 
their will at the polls by intrusting that party with power 
whose platform comes the nearest to expressing the govern- 
mental ideas of the majority of them. 

No contract can be more binding than that made between the 
people and the representative of the party which they intrusted 
with power. No obligation can be more sacred than that which 
binds the members of the party so placed in charge of the 
Government to live strictly up to the spirit and the letter of 
the platform on which they appealed to the people, and which 
by the ratification of it by the people at the polls becomes a 
contract solemnly and knowingly entered into. 

The Democratic Party made such a contract with the people 
of the United States when its representatives in the Baltimore 
convention wrote the free-tolls plank in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1912, and which was signed and sealed by the people 
of the United States when they placed the representatives of 
that party in charge of their Government. I do not have to go 
any further than this to find a good, sufficient, and binding rea- 
son to raise my voice and to cast my vote against this bill 
which, in terms so specific that no room is left for doubt, vio- 
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lates that solemn contract between the people and the party 
placed by them in power. 

I would vote as the people of the United States instructed me 
to vote, no matter if I did violate the terms of some treaty or 
some contract or some agreement made with somebody else. 
When the people have had the opportunity to express their will, 
as the people of the United States had but a short while ago on 
this question, the people can do no wrong, and the duty of those 
who truly represent the people is to obey when the people have 
spoken, no matter whose voice, be it individual or nation, is 
raised in protest. But, Mr. Speaker, in this question my con- 
science acquits me of failing in agreement with anybody in thus 
obeying the voice of the people of the United States. There is 
nothing contained in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which has been 
paraded here as a sacred obligation binding the honor of the 
American people, which prohibits us from enacting laws for the 
government of the Panama Canal, which favor the citizens of 
the United States above those of other nations. And if we 
choose to exempt from Panama Canal tolls the ships owned by 
citizens of the United States instead of granting direct sub- 
sidies to them as other nations do, it is our way of doing busi- 
ness from which we should not depart, whether that way meet 
with the favor or the frown of other nations, until we ourselves 
have determined to change it. 

During the last score of years in which I have been old enough 
to observe public affairs and to form judgment upon them, I 
have heard a great deal about the Anglo-Saxon bond which lies 
between the people of Great Britain and the United States unit- 
ing us on terms of cousinly friendship with the great English 
nation. But this kind of talk has not impressed me very much, 
because my observation has been, and the cold, bare logic of 
passing events has proven, that Great Britain is not the friend 
of this country, except when the advantage of that friendship 
lies with Great Britain. In fact, whenever Great Britain has 
believed that we were not strong enough to resist, it was not the 
olive branch that our English cousins came bearing but the 
lion’s growl that startled our ears. Great are the English peo- 
ple; they haye carried law and order into the far corners of the 
earth; they have never gone into a country that they have not 
benefited, but in spite of this benevolent assimilation of people 
who did not want to be assimilated, Great Britain is the great- 
est bulldozer of all history. 

John Bull has been rampaging around the world, seeking 
whom he could seare, and forcing himself into every place of 
advantage that he could gain by bluff, bluster, or blood. Eng- 
land was the bully of Europe and expected to be the bully of 
the world, and made good at it until, like all bullies, she was 
cut down, and the people of this country were the first in 
history to make good against the bullying attacks of the beef- 
eating Briton. 

We called this world bully down in 1776. When, not satisfied 
with this lesson, the bully felt strong enough to come back at 
us, we repeated the lesson in 1812. And from that time until 
this, this great world bully, this bulldozer among the nations, 
this the greatest bluffer in history, this the most selfish nation 
evolved out of the progress of the human race toward freedom, 
has come at us in diplomacy and with threat each time it saw 
a chance to catch us unwary or weak. It is not for us who 
alone among nations have resisted British influence when we 
were few in numbers and weak in resource to yield to British 
selfishness now in this day of our strength. 

As to the charge that those who vote to retain the free-tolls 
provision in the law governing the Panama Canal are record- 
ing themselves in favor of subsidy to the Steamship Trust, or 
are granting special privileges to the 9,000 owners of coastwise 
ships, and also to the argument that the old Democratic doc- 
trine of special privileges to none is superior in binding force 
to the later instruction of the people of the United States for 
free tolis, when upon writing this in their platform they placed 
the Democratic Party in charge of the Government, the answer 
to both charges is found in the instruction given by the people 
to the Democratic Party at the same time they instructed it 
on the matter of free tolls to break all monopolies and to de- 
stroy all trusts. And free canal tolls is no more of a special 
privilege than that American-owned ships should use free the har- 
bors opened and made possible for their use by money taken out of 
the Public Treasury by many hundreds of millions more than 
the cost of the Panama Canal and its operation for a generation. 

Let us maintain the sovereignty of the people of the United 
States by maintaining our position on regulating the Panama 
Canal. Let us carry out the contract made in 1912 by the party 
in power with the people of the United States, and then when 
we have done these things, let us use the great powers of this 
Government, placed in Democratic hands by the people to whom 
it belongs, to find out if there is such a thing as a Ship Trust 


putting unjust burdens upon the people, and to destroy it as 
quickly as the Democratic majority can get the law through 


Congress. Let us use this great power to find out if there is 
a special privilege enjoyed by anyone to the disadvantage of 
another that we may do away with it at once. But let us not 
be turned away from our duty to carry out the will of the peo- 
ple of the United States by any cry of “wolf” by whomsoever 
uttered. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, it is a source of much regret 
to me that I do not find myself in harmony with the President 
upon the pending bill. I share in full measure the admiration 
everywhere felt for the splendid qualities of mind and heart 
that have raised Woodrow Wilson to a high place in the af- 
fection and regard of the American people. Because of the 
great respect I entertain for him and of the confidence I feel in 
his ability, sincerity, and patriotism my inclination is to always 
follow him. By reason, however, of convictions formed long 
)FFVFVVFVVVVFVCVGC CO-OppaaA 

The pending bill goes much farther than the President asked 
Congress to go. 

Section 1 of the pending bill repeals tbat clause of the exist- 
ing law which provides that no tolls sball be levied upon the 
coastwise trade of the United States. That is as far as the 
President asked Congress to go. 

Section 2 of the bill strikes out of the present law the pro- 
vision that reserves the right of the United States to levy a 
smaller toll upon our own vessels than upon foreign vessels 
and negatives forever the right of the United States to prefer 
its own vessels in either the domestic or foreign commerce.“ 

Great Britain has protested our right not only to remit the 
tolls but to pay them back after they haye been collected, as- 
serting truthfully that (ərə is no difference in principle be- 
tween the two plans. If, in the face of this protest, we pass 
the pending bill, the American people, who have hoped that the 
Panama Canal would be the means of developing a merchant 
marine worthy of the greatest nation in world, may put their 
hopes behind them. 

Our merchant marine in the foreign trade is very weak, and 
if we accept the British interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty it always will be. 

While Great Britain will not hesitate, if occasion requires it, 
to subsidize her ships using the Panama route by direct appro- 
priations, our national prejudice against subsidies will preclude 
us from adopting that policy. 

If we can not grant iree transit to our ships through the 
canal, its benefits will accrue to England and not to ourselves. 

I do not believe that by the Hay Pauncefote treaty we bar- 
tered away to Great Britain the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce through the Panama Canal. 

If the Ameriean people had suspected that the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty gave Great Britain equal rights with us in the 
eanal, it would never have been ratified and not a shovelful 
of dirt would have been turned on fhe Isthmus. [Applause.] 

I stand for a construction of the treaty that vindicates Ameri- 
can diplomacy and safeguards our sovereign rights. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In the Sixty-second Congress this House, desiring to preserve 
our traditional policy of free trade between the States and thus 
make the Panama Canal a free and unfettered competitor of 
the transcontinental railroads, voted to remit the tolls upon 
vessels engaged in our coastwise trade. There was nothing 
remarkable or revolutionary in the action taken. Indeed it 
would have been both remarkable and revolutionary had we 
acted otherwise. 

The conclusion of the House was reached after thorough, 
conscientious, and comprehensive consideration of the subject. 
The matter was presented from every viewpoint, the question 
of whether free tolls to cur coastwise trade would contravene 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty being the prominent subject of the 
debate. The vote upon the proposal to exempt our domestic 
commerce from the payment of tolls represented the deliberate 
conviction of the House that we were not violating our treaty 
with Great Britain. 

It was supposed that the action of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress had settled forever the policy of making the Panama 
Canal free to our interstate commerce as every other American 
waterway has been from the foundation of the Government. 
The Democratic national convention and the Progressive na- 
tional convention indorsed the action in their respective plat- 
forms, and the President of the United States approved the 
bill, declaring his belief that the exemption was clearly within 
our treaty rights. But immediately after the law was passed 
a concerted moyement was started in this country to manufac- 
ture sentiment against it and bring about its arbitration at 
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The Hague or its repeal. It was boldly proclaimed from cer- 
tain American quarters that we had violated our treaty with 
Great Britain, and the Government was called upon to vindi- 
cate the national honor by arbitration or repeal of the law. 

With these men it mattered not that Great Britain, in her 
diplomatic correspondence, had admitted our right to make the 
exemption and that the shipping interests of England and some 
of her ablest lawyers had declared we were clearly within our 
treaty rights. 

It mattered not that Congress, after conscientious and mature 
deliberation, had determined that we were not violating our 
treaty obligations and that the national conventions of two 
great political parties had upheld the hands of Congress. 

It mattered not that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had passed upon the same question adversely to their conten- 
tion under another treaty with Great Britain. 

Let me call the attention of the House to the first British 
protest of July 8, 1912, delivered to our Secretary of State, 
and by him presented to the Senate, while the Panama Canal 
act was pending there. In that note His Majesty’s Government 
took the position that to exempt all American shipping from 
ths payment of tolls would involve an infraction of the treaty, 
but as to exempting our coastwise trade it made no such claim. 

Mr. A. Mitchell Innes, of the British embassy, in his note of 
July 8, 1912, after protesting that the proposal to exempt all 
American shipping from the payment of tolls would involve an 
infraction of the treaty, says: 

If the trade should be so lated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise trafic, which is reserved for United States vessels, 
would be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 
be taken, but it appears to my Government that it would be impossible 
to frame regulations which would prevent the exemption from resulting, 
in fact, in a preference to United States shipping, and consequently 
in an infraction of the treaty. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that Great Britain 
admitted at that time our right to exempt the coastwise trade 
from the payment of tolls, but doubted our ability to frame 
regulations that would confine the benefits of the exemption to 
the coastwise trade. 

Afier this frank admission by His Majesty’s Government, the 
task imposed upon the American champions of the British side 
was certainly a tremendous one, for it devolved upon them to 
not only create a sentiment in this country that we had violated 
the treaty, but to convert Great Britain as well. 

Mr. Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, an English authority on inter- 
national law, in the November, 1912, issue of the Law Magazine 
and Review, of London, said with reference to the present law: 

That the United States can support its action on the precise words 
of the material articles of the treaty; that its case is strengthened by 
reference to the preamble and context; and that its case is difficult to 
challenge on grounds of general justice. 

[Applause.] 

Other authorities in England took the same view of the 
matter. 

When the historian writes the story of this Panama Canal 
legislation he will not revert with any particular feeling of 
pride to the fact that the assault upon our national honor first 
came from within and not from without. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I can not yield. 

Shutting their eyes to the fact that Great Britain, so far 
from claiming that we had violated our treaty in exempting 
our domestic commerce from tolls, had practically admitted our 
right to do so, these patriotic defenders of the national honor 
set about their task with all the zeal and enthusiasm born of 
unlimited financial resources, The country was flooded with 
immense quantities of literature, prepared at great 
boldly declaring that we had broken our plighted faith with 
Great Britain and demanding arbitration or repeal of the law. 
As an indication of the vigor with which their campaign was 
prosecuted, I call attention to the fact that between January 22, 
1913, and February 5 of the same year 746,000 copies of an 
elaborate speech of Senator Exzuv Roor were purchased at the 
Government Printing Office and scattered broadcast throughout 
the country. I assert that not in the entire history of the 
world has there been such a vast expenditure of money to de- 
fend a nation’s honor in time of peace. It is quite significant 
that the efforts to prove the United States an international 
outlaw became most frantic when our State Department was 
endeavoring to adjust the matter by diplomatic negotiations 
with good prospects of success. 

The Carnegie Peace Endowment, which derives an annual 
income of $500,000 from Steel Trust bonds, was most active in 
rescuing the national honor by promoting the repeal of the law 
that Great Britain had admitted we had a treaty right to 
enact. A representative of this institution testified the other 
day before the Senate lobby investigation committee that it was 


the business of the endowment to help “straighten things out.” 
But that was the business in which Secretary of State Knox 


was engaged at the same time. While he was trying to 
straighten things out in a way that would comport with the dig- 
nity and honor of the United States this self-constituted and self- 
imposed guardian of the national honor was sandbagging his 
efforts by vigorously upholding the British view. There are, no 
doubt, some estimable gentlemen connected with the Carnegie 
Peace Endowment, but as an institution it does not justify its 
right to exist by antagonizing its own Government in an inter- 
national controversy. 

Some were demanding arbitration at The Hague at a time 
when the law was a subject of diplomatic negotiations between 
the two Governments. Although our arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain provided that we should not arbitrate until after 
diplomacy had failed, they were demanding arbitration before 
diplomacy had begun. 

Within the limitations of their money and influence they did 
their utmost to weaken their own Government's position and 
strengthen that of Great Britain. 

It is known that Secretary Knox believes that but for the 
activity of those who were endeavoring to convince our own 
people and the world that we were heedless of our treaty obli- 
gations, the whole matter would have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed by diplomatic correspondence and the question would not 
have been forced upon this administration. 

I repudiate and denounce the attempts that were made in this 
country to prove the United States an outlaw among the 
nations. Our international conduct from earliest times will 
compare favorably with that of Great Britain or any other 
power. We are about to dedicate this great canal, built at a 
cost of $400,000,000 of our own money, to the perpetual use 
and enjoyment of all nations observing our rules. We have 
passed a law for the regulation and management of the canal 
that guarantees to the. citizens and subjects of those nations, 
whether great or small, absolute equality of treatment. We 
have built the canal with our own blood and treasure, entirely - 
independent of any other nation, After making this great 
sacrifice, we are not subject to the charge of international out- 
lawry because we haye exercised a power which the Constitu- 
tion confers upon Congress—to regulate our domestic com- 
merce in accordance with our time-honored custom. 

Whence came the demand following the passage of the Pan- 
ama Canal act for arbitration or repeal? 

Did it come from the shippers of the United States, who 
desire cheaper freight rates on land and water? 

Did it come from the manufacturers of the East and the great 
Middle West, who are ambitious to extend their markets? 

Did it come from a nation of consumers who want cheaper 
freight rates for their coal, lumber, iron, and agricultural and 
manufactured products? 

No, Mr. Speaker, none of these lifted their voice in opposition 
to the law. ; 

I can conceive of no interest that would profit by imposing 
tolls upon our coastwise trade at the canal, except the transcon- 
tinental railroads. Does anyone doubt that, if they could 
arrange the matter to suit themselves, the toll would be $5 per 
ton instead of $1.20? Does anyone doubt that, if they could 
have their way about it, competition through the canal would 
be annihilated and its use to the people as a transportation 
agency destroyed? This question affects every ton of American 
freight that will pass through the canal from coast to coast, 
and every ton that will be transported by the transcontinental 
railroads. This is true as to freight rates between points on 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and also as to rates from the 
interior of the country to the coast. 

It is well known that the water route between American 
points on the Atlantic and Pacific has always controlled, to a 
large extent, the transcontinental freight rate. This was true 
of the first route via Cape Horn and of the routes that were 
afterwards established via the Isthmus of Panama, the Straits 
of Magellan and Tehuantepec. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, reviewing the history of these various water routes 
in their twenty-fifth annual report, states that the water rate 
has always been somewhat lower than the rail rate from New 
York to San Francisco; and the commission found that water 
transportation had limited the rate charged by rail carriers be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific points. 

If this be true, it follows that any burden placed upon inter- 
state commerce at the canal destroys to that extent its useful- 
ness as a competitor of the transcontinental railroads and takes 
from the American people the benefits that would follow free 
and unfettered competition. The benefits of free commerce 
throngh the canal would not be limited to the territory along 
our two seaboards, but would be enjoyed by that great section 
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of our country lying between the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains, 

The principle for which the advocates of free tolls contend was 
well expressed by Mr. Cleveland in his first inaugural message 
when discussing the importance of an interoceanie canal: 

Transportation is a factor in the cost of commodities scarcely second 
to that of their production and weighs as heavily upon the consumer. 
Our experience already has proven the great importance of havin 
competition between land carriage and water carriage fully developed, 
each acting as a protection to the public against the tendency to 
monopoly which is inherent in the consolidation of wealth and power 
in the hands of vast corporations 

It goes without saying that competition between land carriage 
and water carriage can not be fully developed if tollgates are 
interposed in the path of either. 

Scattered all through the Middle West are great manufactur- 
ing plants. They have competitors located upon the Atlantic 
seaboard. Both are interested in extending their markets into 
the great territory lying along the Pacific coast. The manu- 
facturers of Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis must 
have a freight rate by rail to the Pacific that will enable them 
to compete with their eastern rivals, who will use the Panama 
route. In other words, they must meet the market competition 
of the eastern manufacturers, and they can not do this unless 
the railroads meet the competition of the water route. That 
the railroads will meet this competition there can be no doubt. 
As pointed out by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
twenty-fifth annual report— 

It is for the Interest of the rail line which begins at Chicago to 
apply a lower rate from Chicago than is applied from New York, since 
if the trafic originates at Chicago, that line obtains the entire freight 
money, while if the traffic originates at New York it must divide the 
transportation charges with its connections east of Chicago, which 
brings the traffic from the Atlanti¢ seaboard. 

For a more potent reason it is for the interest of the rail line 
which begins in the interior of the country to apply a rate that 
will compete with the water rate, for if the trafic moves by 
water the rail line will lose the business entirely. It should 
also be borne in mind that the cheaper the commodity moves 
through the canal the farther it will move by the rail line from 
coast points to the interior. 

It is the judgment of men familiar with the transportation 
problems of this country that if the Panama Canal is made free 
to our interstate commerce it will become a natural regulator 
of transcontinental freight rates, 

As I endeayored to point out in discussing this question on 
a former occasion: 

The manufacturer of automobiles in Detroit must have a rail rate 
to the Pacific coast that will be fairly competitive with the water 
rate given the manufacturer of automobiles on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The furniture manufacturer at Grand Rapids must have a rail rate 
to the Pacific coast that will be tariy competitive with the water rate 
of the eastern manufacturer of furniture. The bathtub manufacturer 
at Senago demands a rate by rail to the West that will enable him 
to compete with the bathtub manufacturer at New York, who uses the 
water route. These examples might be multiplied indefinitely, The 
manufacturers of Detroit, Grand Rapids, 8 St. Louis, and other 
“cities must meet the market competition of t eir eastern rivals, and 
to enable them to do so the railroads must meet the competition of the 
water route. If this is not done, both manufacturers and railroads will 
lose their business, 

The point I desire to emphasize is that the force of market 
competition alone will require the railroads to meet the compe- 
tition of the water route, thus benefiting not only those who live 
along our two seaboards but the great central and western sec- 
tions of the country. 

But we are told by the other side that we can not afford to 
haggle over a paltry matter of tolls. A paltry matter indeed! 
A toll of $1.20 means $9,600 for a ship of 8,000 tons registered 
capacity, or $12,000 for a ship of 10,000 tons net registered 
capacity. So far from being a paltry matter, this charge will 
prove a very serious handicap to the development of trade 
through the canal, particularly to the independent tramp steam- 
ers, upon which we must rely to maintain competitive condi- 
tions of trafic. When viewed in this light and as an instrumen- 
tality for regulating transcontinental freight rates, the remis- 
sion of tolls becomes a matter of transcendent importance to the 
American people, 

It seems strange that those who oppose free tolls consistently 
overlook one of the great purposes for which the canal was 
built, namely, that of giving the American people a competitor of 
the transcontinental railroads, and that the imposition of bur- 
dens upon our interstate commerce through the canal tends to 
defeat that purpose. Instead of discouraging commerce through 
this new waterway we ought to encourage it by every legiti- 
mate method and thus develop a traffic among our own people 
that will demonstrate the wisdom of those who conceived and 
carried into execution this splendid enterprise. 

It is said, however, that the remission of tolls to vessels ply- 
ing between the Atlantic and the Pacific will not result in a 


reduction of freight rates through the canal, but that the steam- 
boat lines will pocket the tolls, thus conferring a subsidy upon 
a shipping monopoly. This argument, of course, assumes that 
it will be impossible to maintain competitive conditions of traffic 
through the canal. It presupposes the creation of a monopoly 
where none now exists. It may be true that combinations in 
restraint-of trade now exist in certain branches of American 
shipping, but I call attention to the fact that we now have an 
administration pledged to the principle that a private monopoly 
is indefensible and intolerable. Section 11 of the Panama 
Canal act bars out of the canal any vessel owned, chartered, 
operated, or controlied by any person or company doing business 
in violation of the Sherman antitrust law and provides that suit 
may be brought by any shipper or by the Attorney General of 
the United States. To assume that our domestic trade through 
the Panama Canal, and which of necessity has not yet been 
brought into existence, will be controlled by any combination of 
interests is to assume that such combination will be more pow- 
erful than the Government of the United States. 

If we have constructed this canal for the use of a private 
monopoly, what a confidence game has been played on the 
American people! What a pity some one did not suggest 12 
years ago that. we were preparing to spend $400,000,000 on a 
waterway through which a shipping trust could exploit the 
people! One of the great objects of the canal was to secure 
water competition with the railroads, and now after 10 years 
of labor and sacrifice we are told there is to be no competition. 
We are coolly informed that we should not allow our domestic 
ships free transit through the canal because their owners will 
cut the freight rate just enough under the rail rate to obtain 
the business. If this is true, Mr. Speaker, we are indeed a much- 
exploited people. We gave away millions of dollars in land 
values to aid the transcontinental railroads, and they repaid 
our generosity with rebates, discriminations, and exorbitant 
charges. We have built a canal at great cost to compete with 
these same railroads only to find it in the grasp of a private 
monopoly. Is it any wonder people are beginning to ask why 
we built the canal? 

But I do not indulge in such a gloomy outlook; I have great 
confidence in the future of the Panama Canal. I believe it is 
destined to become, with proper encouragement, a great high- 
way of interstate commerce through which will pass in con- 
stantly increasing volume the products of the American farm 
and mill and factory. Let us give it a chance to shew what it 
can do. Let us not burden its commerce with artificial restraints 
that will impair its usefulness to the people and discourage 
the realization of one of the great objects for which it has 
been built, 

If tolls are charged at the canal, they will be added to the 
freight rate and paid by the American people. In fact, any 
tax that interferes with the free interchange of commodities 
is paid by the purchaser of the commodities. This is an 
economic truth, whether the tax be paid at a tollgate or at a 
customhouse. A toll collected at the Panama Canal would 
operate much the same as a tax collected at the customhouse. 
While the Government is collecting the tax at the custom- 
house, the beneficiary, the domestic manufacturer, is collecting 
an additional price from the consumer. While the Government 
is collecting its toll at the Panama Canal, the beneficiaries, the 
American railroads, will be collecting additional freight charges 
from the people. 

While I have always opposed a direct subsidy from the 
Federal Treasury to aid any private enterprise, I refuse to be 
frightened by the cry of “subsidy” as applied to free tolls 
for our domestic commerce using the Panama Canal. The law 
of 1912 providing free tolls for our coastwise trade is no differ- 
ent in principle than the act of July 4, 1789, providing for a 
discriminatory duty upon goods imported in American ships. 
That law gave a discount of 10 per cent of the tariff duties upon 
commodities imported in ships built and owned by American 
citizens. This discrimination in favor of American shipping laid 
the foundation for our splendid merchant marine of earlier 
days, and was never regarded as a subsidy to a special interest. 

We derive revenue for the support of the Government by 
levying duties at the customhouse. By remitting 10 per cent 
of these duties on goods carried in American bottoms we kept 
that much money out of the Treasury, but left it in the pockets 
of the people, at the same time developing our merchant ma- 
rine. We wiil get our revenue for the operation of the canal 
by the collection of tolls. By remitting these tolls to our coast- 
wise trade we will keep that much money out of the Treasury, 
but leave it in the pockets of the people, at the same time de- 
veloping the domestic arm of our merchant marine. The prin- 
ciple is the same in each instance. If one is a subsidy, both are 
subsidies. If the proposition for which I contend is a subsidy, 
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then this House declnred for a subsidy when it passed the 
Underwood tariff law, fer that act carried a discriminatory 
duty of 5 per cent on goods imported in American vessels. 

If free tolls for our coastwise trade at the Panama Canal 
constitutes a subsidy, then we gave a subsidy to 40,000,000 tons 
of domestic commerce that passed through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal last year and have subsidized every American craft that 
has sailed the rivers, harbors, and canals of this country since 
our system of internal improvements began. [Applause.] 

Notwithstanding we have expended upward of $700,000,000 
in the encouragement of commerce and navigation upon all of 
our waterways, no one ever conceived the idea of erecting a 
tollgate in the path of the trade we were trying to promote. 
Perfect freedom of trade between all our people has been a 
fixed policy from the beginning of the Government to the pres- 
ent hour, and the law which it is now proposed to repeal ap- 
plied that historic policy to the Panama Canal. 

THE HAS-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


An attempt has been made to liken the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
to our treaties of commerce and navigation, and particularly 
to our treaty with Great Britain governing the use of the 
waters that separate Canada and the United States. That 
there is a vast distinction ought to be apparent upon a mo- 
meut's reflection. Take, for instance, our treaty of commerce 
and navigation with Great Britain made in 1815. She has cer- 
tain rivers, harbors, and ports; we have certain rivers, harbors, 
and ports, In that treaty she agreed to give our ships the same 
treatment in her waters that she gives her own. In considera- 
tion thereof we agreed to treat her ships in our waters the 
same as we treat our own. Now, take the treaty regulating 
the use of the boundary waters between Canada and the United 
States. Canada has certain canals, rivers, and Jakes, and so 
have we. By that treaty with Great Britain we grant her the 
same rights in our waterways that she grants us in her water- 
ways. It is a purely reciprocal agreement, and the same con- 
sideration flows to one that flows to the other. 

Now, take this canal treaty, which they tell us is of the same 
character as all these other treaties. What consideration flows 
to us for opening up this great waterway to the commerce of 
Great Britain? What do we receive in return? Where is her 
canal across the Isthmus that we are to use in return for giv- 
ing her the use of our canal? Is it possible there is a Member 
of this House who can not see the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and our various reciprocal 
treaties of commerce and navigation? 

In 1850 the United States and Great Britain entered into the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which they engaged to guarantee the 
neutrality of a ship canal to be constructed by way of the San 
Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. It was contemplated at the 
time that the canal would be constructed by an American com- 
pany that had obtained a concession for that purpose under a 
treaty between Nicaragua and the United States. In the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty the two Governments assumed a joint pro- 
tectorate over the canal and the company that was to build it, 
and in return for joint protection article S of the treaty provided 
that the owners of the canal should keep it open to the citizens 
and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms. It also provided that the canal should be open on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which 
was willing te grant such protection as the United States and 
Great Britain engaged to afford. Equal treatment, in other 
words, was conditioned upon jolut protection. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 superseded the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty in express terms. All that remained of the for- 
mer treaty was the “general principle” of article 8, to which I 
will refer later. By the new treaty it was contemplated that 
the canal would be built by the Government of the United States 
at its own expense, and Great Britain voluntarily withdrew the 
protection to which she was obligated by the earlier treaty. The 
United States thus became the sole protector of the canal, and 
neither Great Britain nor any other power is to-day obligated 
to unite with us in guaranteeing its neutrality. The entire 

-burden for all time falls upon the United States. 

The guaranty of joint protection under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty haying been the consideration for equal treatment, and 
the guaranty of joint protection having disappeared in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, the question arises, What consideration now 
supports Great Britain’s claim of equal tréatment? 

Let us look for the answer to this question in the British cor- 
respondence. Turning to Sir Edward Grey's note of November 
14, 1912, we find the following language set forth as the con- 
sideration for Great Britain's claim of equal rights in the canal: 

The 
patter Sit e e e n Aie 
struct the canal, and that by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty they recovered 


that ri 
and U. 


upon the footing that the canal should be open to British 
ted States vessels upon terms of equal treatment. 

In other words, Great Britain urges as the consideration for 
equal treatment the recovery by the United States of the right 
to construct the canal. I think I state the British contention 
correctly. Let us see if this construction will stand the test 
of even the briefest analysis. Turning to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty; we find that section 1 of article 3 reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
50 that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

So we find that under this treaty all other nations as well as 
Great Britain are entitled to equal treatment, the only condi- 
tion being that they observe the rules adopted by the United 
States. What consideration supports the right of Germany, 
France, Japan, or any other nation to equal treatment? They 
clearly have fhe right under the treaty as long as they observe 
the rules, although they surrendered nothing in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. If they fail to observe the rules, they lose 
the right to equal treatment. It is true Great Britain has a 
contractual right to use the canal, but that right is also con- 
ditioned upon her observance of the rules, the same as the 
right of every other nation to the use of the canal is con- 
ditioned upon their observance of the rules, Will anyone con- 
tend that if Great Britain failed to observe the rules her 
situation with reference to the use of the canal would be 
different from that of any other nation that fuiled to observe 
the rules? 

Following this construction of the existing treaty, let us refer 
to the original Hay Pauucefote treaty of February 5, 1900, 
which contained the following language: 


ARTICLE 3. The high contracting parties will immediately upon the 
exchange of the ratification of the convention bring it to the notice 
of the other powers and invite them to adhere to it. 

The foregoing article was stricken out in the Senate, and 
by reason of this and several amendments made in the Senate 
Great Britain rejected the treaty. Im commenting upon the 
action of the Senate in striking out article 3, Lord Lansdowne, 
in the subsequent negotiations of August 3, 1901, said: 

The omission of the article inviting the adherence of other powers 
placed this country in a posites of marked disadvantage com 
other powers. While the United States would have a treaty right to inter- 
fere with the canal in De. UE VOE OE SASSA TaS, and while other 

could with a clear conscience rd any of the restrictions 

posed by the convention of 1900, Great tain alone would be abso- 

lutely precinded from resorting to any such action or from taking meas: 
ures to secure her interest in and near the canal. 

In the same communication Lord Lansdowne said: , 

While indifferent as to the form in which the point is met, I must 


emphatically renew the objections of His Majesty's Government to being 
bound by t rules of neutral conduct not a ee apon 
other powers. would therefore suggest the inse rule 1. atter 


“all nations,” of the words which shall agree to observe these rules.” 
This addition will impose ether powers the same self-denying 
PEY TE Se js 5 ef 88 oy it ill 88 the 
duty of the United States to maintain. 

It will be observed from the above that Lord Lansdowne em- 
phatically objected to haying His Majesty's Government bound 
by rules of neutral conduct not equally binding upon other pow- 
ers—not equally binding upon the United States, but upon other 
Powers. 

The view of che United States as to the suggested change of 
phraseology by Lord Lonsdowne is indicated in his communi- 
cation to Mr. Lowther of September 12, 1901: 


With to the changes s ted by His Majesty's Government 
Mr. Hay was apprehensive that the first amendment Jopas to clause 
1 ef article 3 would meet with opposition because of the strong objec- 
tion entertained to a 5 to become contract parties to 
a affecting the canal. If Majesty's Government found it not 
convenient to accept the draft as it stood, they might haps consider 
favorably the substitution for the words “the canal shall be free and 
epen to the vessels of commerce and of war of all natlons which shall 
agree to observe these rules" the words “the canal shall be free and 
0 to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 

ese rules,” and instead of “any nation so agreeing,“ the words “any 
such nation.” This, it seemed to Mr. May, would accomplish the 
aimed at by His Majesty's Government. 

That the suggestion of Mr. Hay to insert the words “ the 
canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules” was satisfactory to 
the British Government is shown in Lord Lansdowue's letter to 
Lord Pauncefote on October 21, 1901, in which he says: 

Mr. Hay has suggested that in article 3, rule 1, we should substitute 
for the words The canal shall be free and o to the vessels of com- 
merce. and of war of all nations which shall agree to observe these 
rules,“ etc., the words The canal shall be free and open to the vessels 
of commerce and of war of all mations observing these rules,” and in 
the same clause as # consequential amendment, to substitute for the 
words any nation so agreeing” the words any such nation.” His 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to accept this amendment, which 
seemed to us equally eflicacious for the purpose which we had in view, 
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namely, that of insuring that Great Britain should not be placed in a 
less advantageous position than other powers, while they stopped short 
of 5 upon other nations a contractual right to the use of the 
canal, 

The above-quoted correspondence does not indicate that Great 
Britain was insisting upon equal treatment with the United 
States in the use of the canal, but rather was trying to insure 
that she should not be placed in a less advantageous position 
than other powers while conferring upon them no contractual 
right to the use of the canal. 

In further support of my contention that the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty does not guarantee to Great Britain equal rights with 
the United States in the canal, I call attention to the signifi- 
cant fact that the words of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty declaring 
that the canal shall be “ open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain on equal terms” disappear in 
the later treaty. Can there be any doubt that if the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was intended to give Great Britain equal 
rights with the United States in the Panama Canal the intention 
would have been expressed in the same clear and unequivocal 
terms that are found in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty? The lan- 
guage of that treaty guaranteeing equal rights to both countries 
had constituted a continuing contract for half a century, It 
was before the respective representatives of the two Govern- 
ments when they negotiated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and the 
failure to incorporate the language in the new treaty is signifi- 
cant to say the least. 

In their report accompanying this bill the majority of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, following the 
interpretation of Sir Edward Grey, contend that the “general 
principle” of neutralization in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which was not impaired by the later treaty, guarantees 
equal rights to Great Britain in the canal. Article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, upon which Great Britain bases her 
claim of equal treatment, reads as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a par- 
ticular object but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 
agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulations to any other 
pracurapie communications, whether by canal or railway, across the 
sthmus which connects North and South America, and especially to 
the interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
ticable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, how- 
ever, their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by 
this article specified it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and that 
the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of 
the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which is 
willing to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great 
Britain engage to afford. 

A careful reading of this article in connection with the other 
provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty will disclose that it 
lays down no principle of neutralization at all, but merely ap- 
plies the rules of neutralization established in the preceding 
articles for the Nicaragua Canal to routes that were at that 
time being proposed via Panama and Tehuantepec. 

In other words, the principle of neutralization was made gen- 
eral by applying it to all interoceanic communications across 
the Isthmus, but the principle was established in the articles 
that preceded article 8. The neutrality guaranteed by the 
Clayton-Bulwyer treaty undoubtedly meant that the canal should 
be protected from interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation, 
as stated in article 5 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so that the 
canal should forever be open and free and the capital invested 
therein secure, The United States and Great Britain haying 
engaged with each other to guarantee that neutrality, they pro- 
vided in article 8, as a condition of such guaranty, that the 
canal should be open to the citizens and subjects of both coun- 
tries upon equal terms, and also provided that it should be open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State 
which was willing to unite with the United States and Great 
Britain in a joint protectorate over the canal. To assert that 
the general principle of neutralization established in the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty refers to a system of equal tolls, which in that 
treaty was conditional upon joint protection, does violence to 
the meaning of the word “ neutralization” as it has been under- 
stood from time immemorial. [Applause.] 

In Moore's International Law Digest “neutralization” is 
defined as follows: 


Strictly speaking, the term “ neutralization,” when sypied to a canal, 
refers to a condition under which the canal would closed to the 
ships of war of belligerents. The term, however, has come to be used 
in a broader sense than this, so as to include an arrangement whereby 
poecie is sought to be guaranteed against hostile attack or hostile 
5 while the same freedom of use is sought to be assured in 
war as 


peace, 


Unless the word “neutralization” is to be given a new and 
strange meaning, the general principle established by the Clay- 
ton-Lulwer treaty has not been impaired by the act of August 
24, 1912. The canal will be free and open on terms of entire 
equality to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
that observe the rules the United States has laid down for the 
neutralization of the canal, 

To support their claim that Great Britain has equal rights 
with the United States in the Panama Canal, the opponents of 
free tolls are obliged to change the plain and well understood 
meaning of words, read into the new treaty the language of a 
superseded convention, and ignore the fundamental rights of 
the United States as the sovereign proprietor of the canal and 
the sole guarantor of its neutrality. 

Whatever differences may exist as to the right of the United 
States to exempt its foreign shipping from the payment of tolls, 
I do not see how other nations are concerned in any preference 
we may give to our coastwise trade. For nearly a hundred 
years that trade has been reserved by law to vessels of the 
United States, and no foreign ship can engage in it. In his 
note of November 14, 1912, Sir Edward Grey, in trying to dem- 
onstrate the inability of this Government to confine the èx- 
emption to the coastwise trade, used the following illustration: 

To take an example, if cargo intended for a United States port be- 
yond the canal, either from east or west, and shipped on board a foreign 
ship, could be sent to its destination more cheaply through the opera- 
tion of the proposed exemption by being landed at a United States port 
before reaching the canal, and then sent on as coastwise trade, ship- 
pers would benefit by adopting this course in preference to sending the 
5 direct to their destination through the canal on board the foreign 
> 

Without discussing the question whether such a practice as 
Sir Edward Grey suggested would ever be adopted, the point 
was well met by Secretary of State Knox in his note of January 
17, 1918, when he said that it rested upon conjecture as to what 
may happen rather than upon proved facts. If the practice of 
unloading foreign goods at an American port upon either side 
of the canal and reloading them upon an American vessel for 
passage through the canal as coastwise trade were attempted 
there is no doubt of the ability of this Government to frame 
regulations that would effectually stop the practice. The mere 
Suggestion, of course, that such a thing might be attempted 18 
not an argument showing or tending to show that the present 
law violates the treaty, nor does it afford any justification for 
its repeal. 

Sir Edward Grey is apprehensive that the remission. of 
tolls to our coastwise trade would violate the rule that the 
tolls levied shall be just and equitable by requiring foreign 
shipping to pay an unjust share of the cost of the upkeep of 
the canal. He feels, therefore, that his Government is en- 
titled to demand that all vessels passing through the canal, 
whatever their flag or character, shall be taken into account 
in fixing the amount of the tolls. It would seem to be a com- 
plete answer to this argument that all vessels were taken into 
account in fixing the maximum toll in the Panama Canal act 
at $1.25 per net registered ton. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
very exhaustive hearings for the purpose of determining the 
rate of tolls that would prove attractive to commerce and per- 
mit of the use of the canal by the nations of the world. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Johnson, upon whose estimates the committee 
relied in fixing the maximum toll of $1.25 per ton, 8,788,000 tons 
of foreign shipping would use the canal during the first year 
of its operation. The same authority estimated that there 
would be 720,000 tons of American shipping in foreign com- 
merce and 1,000,000 tons of American shipping in the coast-to- 
coast trade. These estimates guided Congress in fixing the 
maximum tolls, and the fact that Congress decided to remit the 
tolds to the coastwise trade did not cast upon other shipping 
an unjust burden for its maintenance. The tolls were fixed 
for the purpose of getting trade and would have remained the 
same whether the coastwise vessels were exempt or not. 

The tolls fixed by the President at $1.20 per ton are admitted 
by everybody to be just and equitable. We would certainly be 
entitled to tolls, that would pay the cost of maintaining the 
canal and meet the interest on the bonds issued for its con- 
struction. As the tolls fixed fall far short of that, it is diffi- 
cult to see how foreign shipping can complain. It would seein 
that Great Britain has signally failed to show that her ship- 
ping would be discriminated against by the present law. 

I feel that if this bill passes we will lose something that we 
ought to keep and that some day we may regret it. I had 
fondly hoped that the Panama Canal would be started in a 
way that would promote the great object for which it was con- 
ceived, by developing the freest competition with rail trans- 
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portation and encouraging the exchange of products among our 
own people through this new and untried waterway. 


If I believed this Government had contravened the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty by the preference we have given our coast- 
wise trade through the Panama Canal, I would view this ques- 
tion in a different light. I yield to no Member of this House 
in my desire to preserve inviolate our treaty obligations. I 
want the United States to dwell among the nations of the 
earth in peace and concord, actuated always by a keen desire 
to accord equal justice to all. I would apply that rule of con- 
duct to the weakest as well as to the strongest of nations, thus 
winning for us the confidence and esteem of mankind eyery- 
where. But, Mr. Speaker, in the pursuit of that policy we are 
not called upon to relinquish a right which all nations exercise 
freely and without challenge to regulate their domestic com- 
merce in their own way. [Applause.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I beg to advert for one 
moment to the construction of the Baltimore platform. In that 
pronouncement there are two planks or pledges. One prohibits 
subsidies, the other favors the exemption of tolls, which is in 
its nature a subsidy. Democrats must choose between such a 
conflict, and in so doing I shall abide by the time-honored 
Democratic plank against subsidies. [Applause.] 

But beyond and above the party platform is my oath at the 
bar of this House to support the Constitution, treaties, and 
laws made in pursuance thereof, and when those treaties con- 
flict with a platform my oath requires me to subordinate the 
platform to the treaty, which is the supreme law of the land. 


THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


After this observation permit me to invite attention to the 
treaty aspects of the question now under consideration. I shall 
first address myself to the actual policy of the United-States for 
the period of time antedating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

On May 8, 1826, Henry Clay, Secretary of State, in writing 
to the Panama Congress—not speaking upon the floor of this 
House, but acting under the solemn responsibility of his great 
office upon, the policy of our Government as to an Isthmian 
Canal—said: 

That vast object, if it should be ever accomplished, will be interest- 
ing, in a greater or less degree, to all parts of the world * * +, 
If the work should ever be executed so as to admit of the passage of 
sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the benefits of it ought not to be 
exclusively appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended to 
all prs oE the globe upon the payment of a just compensation or rea- 
sonabie tolls. 


[Applause.] 

Thus early Clay, the Secretary of State, declared the policy 
and purpose of our Government as to this marvelous undertak- 
ing. So what he may have said elsewhere and upon another 
subject in reminding Members of this House that they were not 
members of the House of Commons is utterly irrelevant. I give 
his language, pertinent and concrete and official. 

Again, on March 3, 1835, the United States Senate adopted 
a resolution in relation to its request that the President con- 
tinue his negotiations respecting an Isthmian Canal, and declar- 
ing for— 
the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus which connects 
North and South America, and of securing forever, by such stipulations, 


the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all such nations on 
the payment of such reasonable tolls as may be established. 


And on March 2, 1839, Mr. Mercer, a distinguished Member of 
this House, from my own State, and chairman of the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, brought in a report—unanimously agreed 
to by the House—urging the Executive Department to continue 
its negotiations, and especially with Panama, for the purpose of 
effecting— . 
the construction of a = channel or canal across the Isthmus, and 
securing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free and equal right 
of navigating such cana) to all nations. 

The Mexican War, even before its conclusion, directed atten- 
tion to the vast territory that would inevitably accrue to the 
western portion of our country upon the result of that conflict. 
So we concluded a treaty with New Granada—subsequently Co- 
lombia—signed at Bogota December 12, 1846, but ratifications 
not exchanged until June 10, 1848, to the end that there should 
be an interoceanic communication through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and that the United States and its citizens should have 
the right to transport produce and commerce over such canal, 
and that the tolls levied and collected of the United States 
must be no greater than those levied and collected of New 
Granada. In other words, the design of the treaty was to guar- 
antee perfect equality to such isthmian transportation, whether 


by a canal or railway, between the United States and New 
Granada. 

I have heretofore observed that the result of the Mexican War 
began to direct the attention of the Nation to the immense 
potentialities of our western country. At that time transcon- 
tinental railroads were vaguely and dimly thought of. The 
transportation then mainly known was in the form of highways 
and canals. But our Goyernment was becoming active at the 
prospects. Mr. Clayton, then Secretary of State, wrote to 
William C. Rives, our minister to France, to sound the British 
Government upon the subject of an interoceanic canal across 
Central America. Mark you, this was upon our own initiative, 
not England’s. Mr. Rives, replying under date of September 25, 
1849, stated the result of his interview with Palmerston, a por- 
tion of which I now quote: 

That the United States sought no exclusive privilege or preferential 
right of any kind in regard to the propago communication, and their 
sincere wish, if it should be found practicable, was to see it [the canal] 
dedicated to the common use of all nations, on the most liberal terms 
and a footing of perfect equality for all. 

That the United States would not, if it could, obtain any exclusive 
right 5 privilege in a great highway which naturally belonged to all 
man . 

That while they aimed at no exclusive privilege for themselves, they 


could never consent to see so important a communication fall under the 
exclusive control of any other great commercial power. 


Senator Davis in his great report of April 5, 1900, approved 
in this particular by Senator Morgan, declared that this letter 


Initiated and explained our fixed policy as to a canal through the 
Isthmus of Darien. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I haye brought the policy and purpose of 
the United States, as expressed by Clay, Secretary of State; as 
expressed by the Senate, a branch of the treaty-making power; 
as expressed by the House of Representatives, the organ of the 
grea body of the people; as expressed by the conyention with 
New Granada, a solemn international assurance, and as ex- 
pressed by the letter of Mr. Rives, so clearly disclosing to Great 
Britain the policy of America, down to the moment of making 
of the Clayton-Buiwer treaty, in order that the House may fully 
appreciate the meaning and purpose of that treaty as well as 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

From these official acts and declarations I am justified, Mr. 
Speaker, in affirming that from 1826 down to 1850 there was 
only one thought in the mind of the American Government, and 
that was that wheneyer a canal should cut through the ligament 
that binds the northern and southern continents of this hemis- 
phere, such a canal should be free and open to all mankind upon 
fair and equal conditions. 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


I therefore assert that no other thought or purpose was in 
the minds of the negotiators when they came to adopt the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850. To give a preferen- 
tial right to our Nation or to the commerce of any nation in 
view of the evidence I have submitted is inconceivable. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government initiated the negotiations for 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as I have before stated. We were 
eager for this treaty. We employed a secret treaty made with 
Nicaragua by our agent, Mr, Heis, and a similar treaty with 
Honduras, effectuated by Mr. Squire, each giving the exclusive 
right to the United States to establish a canal through the ter- 
ritories of these States, in order to coerce the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The Heis and Squire treaties were never ratified, but 
they were placed before Great Britain with the ominous impli- 
eation that unless she did sign the Clayton-Bulwer convention 
these treaties with Nicaragua and Honduras would be con- 
summated. I make this statement upon the authority of the 
Davis report and the Morgan report, so that the Members may 
fully realize that our Government was the ardent solicitor of 
the Clayton-Bulwer agreement. The threat of the Heis and 
Squire treaties was effective; and we gave up the exclusive 
rights therein granted the United States and entered into an 
agreement—the Clayton-Bulwer treaty—with the British Goy- 
ernment to extend joint protection and control over an inter- 
oceanic communication by canal or by rail in Tehuantepec or 
Panama. . 


The idea and purpose of equality of treatment and neutrali- 
zation loomed large in this treaty. It was the dominant intent, 
This will clearly appear from article 6, which declared that the 
“great design” of this treaty was— 
that of constructing and maintaining the said canal as a ship com- 
munication between the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on 
equal terms to all, and of protecting the same. 

And article 8 of this treaty accentuated the “great design” 
of the two nations and enlarged the territorial area within 
which the canal could be located so as to include Panama. I 
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add, however, in order to save time, that I will deal Jater and 
more specifically with this article. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, to quote the Davis report: 

In the origin of our claim to the right of way for our people and 


our produce, armies, mails, and other property through a canal which 
our citizens had contracted with Nicaragua to build we offered to dedi- 
cate the canal to the equal use of man We offered to make it 
2 pense and denied to our Government the exclusive right to use 
ar he 0 neutrality and the exclusive control of the canal and its dedi- 
cation to universal use, the suggestions that were incorporated in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty came from the United States and were concurred 
in hy Great Britain, 

In no instance has the Government of the United States intimated 
an objection to this treaty on account of the features of neutrality 
and its equal and-impartial use by all other nations. Nor has this 
Government ever proposed to Great Britain to cancel, amend, or annul 
the entire treaty. or any separate part of it until the present negotia- 
tion, which resulted in the convention now before the committee for 
consideration, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, in all this time no American statesman ever 
questioned the meaning of the equality provisions of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. ‘That we had controversies with Great 
Britain about this treaty is true, but these disputes in no 
way questioned the binding effect of this treaty or its stipula- 
tions in respect of equality. The disputes that did arise were 
mainly in relation to the possessions of Great Britain and the 
Mosquito Coast protectorate, we insisting all the time that she 
must adhere to the treaty. So we are estopped to deny that 
Great Britain had interests, and large material interests, under 
this treaty; and we are, by our own solemn acts of interpre- 
tation, likewise bound to concede that Great Britain gave up 
valuable considerations under this treaty for the benefits which 
she was to gain under the subsequent and substituted treaty, 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote convention. 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


We should remember that the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty would have left Great Britain in the full 
possession of the territorial rights acquired by her treaties 
with Guatemala and Honduras, and especially certain canal 
rights granted her by Nicaragua in a treaty of August 28, 1880; 
and, in speaking of this last treaty, the Davis report observes 
that— 

Great Britain has a claim to the exclusive control of the canal 
that is very important to her, in that the British possessions an the 
Dominion of Canada have coasts and great seaports on both oceans. 

So, I repeat, Great Britain gave up substantial rights and 
benefits given her by this treaty in consideration of the benefits 
and rights accorded her in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It is 
idle to assert the contrary now, for our diplomatic relations witb 
her arise to confound and refute such a contention. 

The United States, however, at the close of the Spanish- 
American War, and in anticipation of the report of the Canal 
Commission, desired to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and 
to obtain by a new treaty the exclusive right to build, control, 
and protect the canal, either by our Government itself or by 
individuals or corporations under its auspices or aid. To this 
end, Mr. Speaker, ‘Secretary Hay, on December 7, 1898, ad- 
dressed Mr. Henry White, at London, and advised him that 
inasmuch as an isthmian canal as a— 
means of communication seemed at this moment indispensable, both for 
our commercial and national interest 
he was directed to ask Lord Salisbury— 


whether it may not be le to secure such modification of the pro- 
visions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as to admit such action by the 
Government of the United States as may render possible the 
plishment of a work. which will be for the benefit of 
civilized world. The President ho he may take it for 
the British Government not only have no wish to peeun. the accom- 
plishment of this great work, but that they feel a lively interest in it 
and appreciate the fact that the benefits of its successful achievement 
4 be to the advantage not enly of England and America, but of all 
nations. 


On December 21, 1898, Mr. White had an interview with 
Lord Salisbury and read the instructions of the Secretary of 
State to his lordship but did not leave a copy with him. The 
matter was fully discussed by these representatives of the two 
Governments, and Mr. White reports in a letter to Secretary 
Hay of December 22, 1898, among other things, as follows: 


A brief informal conversation followed, during which Lord Salisbury 
said nothing to leave me to suppose that he is unfavorably disposed, 
much less hostile, to the construction of the canal under our auspices, 
provided it is open to the ships of all countries on equal terms. 


I should add that on the very day of the conversation between 
Lord Salisbury and our representative—December 21, 1898—Mr. 
White wired Secretary Hay the purport of this conversation 
and concluded his telegram with this language: 

Tie [Lord Salisbury] said nothing indicative of opposition, much less 
hostility, on the part of Her Majesty's Goy to the construction 


ernment 
of the canal, and I do not believe, if it is to be open to all nations on 
equal terms, that there will be any serious difficulty in effecting an 


agreement satisfactory to both Nations, 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, these preliminary. negotiations, which 
show the understanding or common mind on the subject, demon- 
strate beyond cayil that the British Government was willing to 
concede all that the United States desired, provided that in the 
new treaty the canal should, to quote the language of the tele- 
gram of Mr. White, be “open to all nations on equal terms.” 

This was the very crux of the negotiations, and if Great 
Britain did not secure this particular benefit for herself and 
other nations, then she gaye up the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with- 
out any consideration whatever. Surely no intelligent and open 
mind would think Great Britain so stupid as to make so ample 
a relinquishment of all her rights without consideration. And 
yet this is the position of the gentlemen who oppose the repeal 
of the statute exempting tolis, 

It is pertinent, Mr. Speaker, to haye the testimony of. the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the American ambassador who con- 
cluded and perfected these negotiations with England. I there- 
fore desire to quote from his speech delivered on December 4, 
1913, before the American Society for Judicial Settlement, in 
which he said: 


And now, before I call upon any other speakers, I want to say a 
slogte word more about another thing that seems to me enfirel prac- 


ow or other get out of the way 
e distrust that is 


ual terms. Well, I had 83 do with the negotia- 


Mr. 
reading it in, and Congress read it in, and th 

and he signed the bill; and there it Is with that cia i 

which declares that instead of ail nations havi use in i 


So, Mr. Speaker, the “great design“ embodied in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which expressed the policy of Henry Clay, of 
the United States Senate, of the House of Representatives, and 
of Minister Rives, and which was substantially approved by 
Secretary Cass, President Polk, and Secretary Blaine, was 
found to be the existing policy and principle of our Govern- 
ment and clearly understood at the time of the negotiation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Indeed no other idea than that 
involved in the “great design — that is, a canal “between the 
two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to al!“ 
was in the minds of the American negotiators of this treaty. 
No exemption or preference was then thought of or hinted at. 
Equality of treatment of the commerce of all nations was our 
affirmative and insistent declaration. We invited Great Britain 
to make the new treaty upon this solemn assurance, which was 
plainly understood, I repeat, by the distinguished negotiators 
on the part of the United States. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was signed at Washington No- 
vember 18, 1901, and ratified February 21, 1902. Secretary Hay, 
in submitting this treaty to the Senate, accompanied it with a 
confidential memorandum from which I make the following 
pertinent quotation: 

(2) The President takes the position that the United States built 
the canal at its sole cost for the equal benefit of all nations, 

(3) The ral pape of neutralization and equality has always 
been insisted upqn the United States, and it has reco 
way the justice of the uest of Great Britain on condition that she 
surrend important national and material interests in the abrogi- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. So that this eral principle and 
its application to the sovereignty of Panama should be maintained. 

(4) These rules (based on neutralization and equality) are adopted in 
the treaty with Great Britain as a consideration for getting rid of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Epen the consideration and at the same time to put all powers 
on same footing, by complying with the rules of neutrality, this 
section 1, article 8, was framed and adopted. 


Thus it will be seen that Mr. Hay repeated the yiews which 
he had expressed in his letter to Mr. White, as well as empha- 
sizing again the American doctrine in behalf of which I have 
offered plenary and incontrovertible proof. In this memoran- 
dum the policy of ‘the United States is again reaffirmed; the 
interpretation of neutralization in the treaty is clearly set forth. 
This interpretation declares that the canal is built “for the 
equal benefit of all nations,” and that in consideration of the 
abandonment of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the Hay-Pauncefote 
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treaty is submitted with the view of putting “all powers on the 
same footing,” and that this equality of footing is to be accom- 
plished “by complying with the rules of neutrality,” and for 
this purpose section 1, article 3, was adopted. 

But I now turn to the agreement itself, the preamble of 
which substantially states that Great Britain rescinds the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty on condition that the canal to be con- 
structed under the terms of the new contract—the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty—shall not impair “the general principle’ of neu- 
tralization established in article 8 of that conyention,” the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

This significant article is as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain haying not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the Isthmus 
which connects North and South America; and especially to the inter- 
oceanice communications—should the same prove to be practicable, 
whether a Agron or railway—which are now proposed to be estab- 
lished b e way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, 
their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this 
article ihed it is always understood by the United States and Great 
Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose 
no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid 
Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and that the same 
canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain 
engage to afford. 

This article is not only made a part of the preamble of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but it expresses the general intent, de- 
sign, and policy of this treaty. 

This general intent, the “great design,“ I repeat, is that “it 
is always understood by the United States and Great Britain 
that” there shall be “no other charges or conditions of traffic 
thereupon [the canal] than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable; and that” the canal shall “ be 
open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 
Britain on equal terms.” 

In other words, equality of “charges or conditions of traffic” 
carried by the vessels of all nations through the canal is the very 
life of this article and of this treaty of which the article is a 
part. So in the preamble of this agreement we find Great 
Britain’s plain reservation of equality of charges or conditions 
as respects her traffic. Indeed, I repeat that if Great Britain is 
not accorded the same charges upon her traffic which we accord 
to our traffic, she has given up all of her rights and benefits 
under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and has received no right or 
benefit in return. She has sold everything and has received 
nothing therefor. She has gone through the idle performance 
of making a new contract which acquires nothing that she could 
not have obtained by a simple annulment of the old contract. 
What sane man thinks she was so stupid or that America would 
have so tricked her! 

I pass over articles 1 and 2, save to say that in the latter 
the United States secures the exclusive right to construct, 
directly or indirectly, the canal, and to regulate and control it; 
but all of these rights are subject to the preamble and all the 
articles of this treaty. The treaty must be read as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to article 3, the storm center of 
this controversy. It is only necessary, however, to consider 
the first three paragraphs of this section, which read as fol- 
lows: ; 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the tonong rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th ober, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal ; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 8 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 1 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or cha of traffi 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just an 

uitabie. 

"a5 The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shail be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

The words just read, “all nations,” are construed by the op- 
ponents of this repeal to mean all nations except the United 
States. It is apparent that this is an arbitrary exception, a 
bald subterfuge, based upon the valor of prejudice and the 
hysteria of jingoism. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]; in quoting this 
section, used the word “other,” so as to make the language 
read “all other nations.” He was frank and logical in reading 
this word into the agreement, for unless this or some similar 
word be added to qualify the words “all nations” the United 
States must have a place in the family of nations. But we 
must construe the words as they are and not as we would 


have them. And we should construe them judicially and not 
with the refinement of special pleaders. 
Mr. Speaker, I first submit that this treaty is a commercial 


agreement. The preamble and this article alone demonstrate 
this construction, to say nothing of the residue of the treaty. 
I next submit that this preamble and article do not so much 
neutralize the canal as they neutralize the traffic passing 
through the canal, and the neutralization of traffic can be ac- 
complished in no other way than to impose thereupon the same 
charges and conditions. We are dealing incidentally with na- 
tions at the canal, but we are dealing primarily and specifically 
with the traffic of the subjects or citizens of nations when pass- 
ing through the canal. It is the traffic we regulate; it is the 
traffic for which we charge. Such is the plain meaning of 
article 8 in the preambie and of article 3, the most pertinent por- 
tions of which I have just read. 

I beg the attention of the House for a few minutes that I 
may make a closer analysis of this article. In the first place, 
the United States “adopts,” by and with the consent of Great 
Britain, certain rules for the “neutralization” of the Panama 
Canal, which rules are mainly taken from the treaty of the Suez 
Canal. It is argued that the United States prescribes these 
rules. Nothing is further from the fact. The United States 
alone prescribes no rules; but she subscribes to certain rules 
jointly agreed upon by herself and Great Britain. The word 
“adopts ” does not mean that the United States is exempt from 
the rules. It means she must conform to and obey these rules, 
which she and Great Britain have agreed upon. The word 
“adopts” has no doubtful meaning in our policy or jurispru- 
dence. We adopt resolutions; we adopt constitutions; and 
when we do, we are bound by such resolutions or constitutions. 
I repeat, these rules are not the rules of either the United States 
or of Great Britain. They are the rules embodied in a treaty 
signed by both nations, and they are the rules to be applied to 
the traffic and commerce of all nations, 

We should also call to mind at this point that these rules are 
mainly the rules of neutrality for the Suez Canal promulgated 
in the treaty of Constantinople on October 22, 1888, and that in 
the application of these rules to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the 
great Davis report insists that— 

The United States can not take an attitude of opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the great act of October 22, 1888 [the Constantinople 8 

thout discrediting the official declarations of our Government for 50 
years on the neutrality of the Isthmian Canal and its equal use by all 
nations without discrimination. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the first 26 words of section 1, article 3, 
pronounce a policy of “entire equality.” This is the declaratory 
purpose of this paragraph, and the remainder of it undertakes 
to effectuate this equality. In other words, the equality of 
treatment must be so exercised and practised— 

That there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. 7 

That is to say, the evident meaning of this section is that the 
equality of charges and conditions must be made “so that,” or 
as a result that, these conditions or charges shall not be dis- 
criminatory. The mandate against discrimination is the very 
genius of this article. We may exempt our coastwise trade 
from tolls; but if so, we must likewise exempt the coastwise 
vessels of Great Britain. A vessel of a United States citizen 
going from a seaport in Maine down through the canal and up 
to Seattle is no more a coastwise vessel than a vessel of Great 
Britain going from Halifax through the canal to Vancouver. 
If we charge one, we must charge the other; if we exempt one, 
we must exempt the other; otherwise there is discrimination. 

It is urged, however, that the words “ observing these rules” 
exempts the commerce of the United States, as she only pre- 
seribes rules to be observed by other nations, and it was not 
contemplated that she should observe these rules herself. This 
construction is likewise arbitrary, for the rules to be observed 
are those agreed upon conjointly by the United States and 
Great Britain, and these rules were intended to be observed 
„by the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations "—other 
than the Government vessels of the United States and Panama— 
“on terms of entire equality.” 

It is well to remember also, Mr. Speaker, that when this 
treaty was made the United States had no territorial sover- 
eignty in Panama. Great Britain and our country were agree- 
ing to rules to be applied to traffic passing through a canal to 
be located in some territory unacquired at that time by the 
United States. But should such territory be subsequently 
obtained, the meaning of the rules was not to be changed, be- 
cause in article 4 of the treaty it is specifically agreed that— 


No change of territorial sovereignty or of the international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the before-mentioned canal 
shall affect the general principle of neutralization or the obligation of 


the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 
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In other words, the treaty was made in full realization by 
Great Britain and the United States of the existing sovereignty 
of Colombia in Central America, but out of abundant caution 
this particular article was inserted in order that the general 
agreement should be unaffected even though there should be a 
subsequent change of territorial sovereignty. I repeat, Mr. 
Speaker, that when this treaty was made the United States did 
not own Panama and had no more territorial rights in Panama 
or Central America than Great Britain, 

The hypercriticism of this treaty seeks to exclude the United 
States from the agreement on the ground that the vessels of 
war of the United States and of Panama are exempt from tolls. 
The contention, in other words, is that if we have a right to 
excilipt the vessels of war we have the right to exempt the 
vessels of commerce. This confusion, however, exists because 
we do not make a plain distinction between the vessels of war 
which belong to the United States as a governmental or corpo- 
rate entity and the vessels of commerce, which do not belong to 
the United States at all, but belong only to her citizens. So the 
payment of tolls upon vessels of commerce will be paid by the 
citizens of the United States; while, on the other hand, the 
tolls upon vessels of war of the United States is a payment 
made by the Government and not by citizens, and cotemporane- 
ously made and received by the Government itself. Therefore, 
to require the United States ships of war to pay tolls is to 
require a useless and vain performance—to pay down and re- 
ceive back at the same time by the same hand. But the British 
Government officially disclaims such a construction of the 
treaty. 

This Government admits that we have a right to exempt our 
war vessels by reason both of the impotency and ineffectiveness 
of the toll and by the express right of the United! States to 
protect the canal. 

But the right possessed by Panama is found in article 19 
of her treaty with the United States, made November 18, 1903, 
and is in the following words: 

The 3 of 33 or Rily aea poo — — right to 

e cang vešsels, troops, mu; of war 
8 at all times without paying charges of any kind. 

It is thus obvious from this section that the right of Panama 
to transport her Government vessels is not derived from the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but is a right reserved by Panama in 
her treaty with the United States. In other words, Panama 
sold the exclusive right to construct a canal across her terri- 
tory, but upon the express condition and as a part of the 
consideration of sale that she reserved the right to transport 
her Government ships through the canal. That is to say, the 
United States took the territory subject to this right which 
Great Britain must respect because it in nowise infringes 
upon any of her treaty rights. 

THE CANAL THE PROPERTY OF THE UNITED. STATES: 

Mr. Speaker, I will briefly direct the attention of the House 
to the treaty made by the United States with Panama, and to 
which I have just alluded. It should be observed that Panama 
herself requires the United States to construct, operate, and 
maintain the canal in accordance with the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. This is expressed in article 18, which ex- 
plicitly declares that the canal, when acquired by the United 
States— 
shall be opened upon the terms provided for in section 1 of article 
3 of, and in conformity with all the s ations. of, the treaty. entered 
into by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain on 
Novem! 18, 1901. 

So it is manifest that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and: the 
Panama treaty must be considered together in order to deter- 
mine the several rights of the three nations in this canal. 

It is also argued that the Panama treaty grants to the 
United States territorial sovereignty in fee simple. This con- 
tention is unfounded., I venture that no impartial tribunal 
would hold that the United States has acquired anything other 
than a use in perpetuity for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the canal in conformity with the terms of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty and certain reservations made in the 
Panama treaty. Therefore I submit that the United States 
acquires the canal not only in conformity with the treaties 
which I have just mentioned, but in conformity with the great 
American doctrine, frequently called the “great principle” or 
the great design.” 

The United States has a franchise or an easement from 
Panama, and in the conduct. of the business of maintaining: and 
operating the canal the United States must be regarded as an 
individual or corporation. When a Government undertakes. to 
do a private business, she is as to that business as any other 


private owner. This is an accepted doctrine and suggests this 


inquiry: What private corporation’ operating this canal under 


these treaties could lawfully distriminate among the vessels of 
commerce using the canal? 


THE BARD AMENDMENT, 


Mr. Speaker, the advocates of repeal do. not have to wander 
afield for a direct interpretation as to whether coastwise yes- 
sels of the United States are excluded by the terms of this 
treaty.. When the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was considered 
by the Senate (and the particular article and language now 
considered were substantially the same in both treaties), Sen- 
ator Bard moved the Senate, on December 13, 1900, to adopt 
the following amendment: 

ART. 3. The United State 8 
management of the 8 P mpi Pye . 
aa in favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise 

This amendment covered the precise question we are now con- 
sidering. It was offered for no other purpose than to exempt 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, and it would not, of 
course, have been offered if such vessels: were already exempt 
under the treaty, as now contended. The amendment received 
27 ayes to 48 nays, thus rejecting the amendment and thereby 
plainly and affirmatively declaring’ that coastwise vessels of 
the citizens of the United. States should not be exempt from 
tolls. Nothing is clearer under our system of laws, under our 
canons of construction, than that this rejection of the amend: 
ment determined the Senate’s interpretation of the treaty 
against the exemption in question. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are asked to overturn the rational and 
legal effect incident’ to the rejection of this amendment by the 
impotent contention that the amendment only meant what the 
treaty said, and it was, therefore, unnecessary. Of course no 
American court would adopt such a principle of construction; 
but I go farther and aver that even this can not be shown. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer] has mar- 
Shaled proof to the contrary, and I submit in this connection 
an extract from n speech of the Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
delivered in St. Louis on May 1, 1913, at the Fourth American 
Peace Congress: 


When the trea 
Senate this qu 
Senate and was o 
0 


THE WELLAND CANAL, 


The construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty for which I 
have contended is not only sustained upon the grounds that I 
haye stated, but upon the expressed interpretation of the United 
States of a similar clause in the treaty of 1871 between herself 
and Great Britain. Under this treaty Grent Britain undertook 
to give a rebate of 18 cents on a charge of 20 cents per ton on 
certain freight carried through the Welland and other canals. to 
Montreal and points farther east. This rebate resulted in a 
payment of 2 cents per ton by Great Britain, as against 20 cents 
by the United States. We objected to such discrimination on 
the ground that it violated the provision guaranteeing to the 
citizens of the United States “the use of the Welland; St. Law- 
rence, and other canals in the Dominion on terms of equality 
with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” 

In other words, the exemption which is now asked for the 
commerce of the United States in the Panama Canal was ob- 
jected to by the United States when practiced by Great Britain 
in the Welland Canal. The amount of traffic passing through 
these northern canals is some 40,000,000 tons, a volume so 
large as to render insignificant the most exaggerated tonnage of 
the Panama Canal, Of course, if we apply the exemption in 
Panama, we may expect Great Britain to practise the exemption 
in the northern canals. The opportunity for reprisals and re- 
taliations on the part of Great Britain are infinitely greater 
than any that we could possibly secure for the ships of our 
citizens in the use-of the Panama Canal. So the construction 
which is asked to be given to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty not 
only violates our construction of similar words in the treaty of 
1871 as respects the Welland Canal, but will subject our people 
to an immeasurable loss. 


Sash wid Aa Pre ey Cea ee Cet es 


1914. 
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THE AMERICAN POLICY. 

Mr. Speaker, it is argued with more vehemence than verity 
that the tolls exemption is an American doctrine, and this 
despite the fact that the utterances and practice of our Gov- 
ernment have been to the contrary. The very thoughts and proc- 
esses forming the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as I have shown, 
demonstrate that the policy of our Government from Clay's 
letter in 1826 to this hour is adverse to preferential advantages 
for our own commerce through the Isthmian Canal. We have 
always asserted that the canal was to be for the use of man- 
kind. In view of this often-expressed policy, Secretary Cass 
declared that Central Ameriea had no right to bar the nations 
of the world from the right of passage across the Isthmus. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his annual message of 1885, said that the 
wisdom and practice of former administrations in respect to an 
interoceanic canal had— 
eonsecrated it in advance to the common use of mankind by their positive 
declarations and through the formal obligations of treaties. 

And President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 4, 1904, in relation to the acquisition of the Canal Zone from 
Panama, declared: 

If ever a Government could be said to have received a mandate from 
civilization to effect an object the mS agg of which was de- 
manded in the interest of mankind, the ted States holds that posi- 
tion with regard te the interoceanic canal, 

So those who support this repeal find an unbroken line of prec- 
edents and practices which sustain their views and votes for 
the repeal of this bill, which is but another expression of the 
long-sustained American policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not willing to follow the un-American doc- 
trine urged upon this House by the opponents of this bill. I 
have never doubted that the act we now seek to repeal not only 
violates the American policy expressed over and over again by 
the most masterful figures in our diplomacy, but that this act 
plainly conflicts with our existing contract with Great Britain 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I have so declared myself 
before becoming a Member of this House, and I find that my 
responsibility as a Representative of a great constituency 
deepens and strengthens this conviction. 

THE HONOR OF THE NATION. 

Mr. Speaker, the infidelity of individuals to their contracts 
soon passes into the limbo of the lost, but the infidelity of na- 
tions to their agreements is an everlasting shame. Nations 
must move upon a higher plane than individuals. States pos- 
sess what Cicero calls an eternity, and we must so legislate that 
our deeds will stand the tests of time. 

I do not impugn the good faith of anyone who differs with 
me. I am opposed to a statute which compels commercial re- 
prisais.and international distrust. England is not alone con- 
cerned in this canal. This act provokes at once the hostility of 
Central and South America as well as the great commercial 
nations of the world. Our Government invites suspicion from 
every foreign chancellery. It is true England alone can pro- 
test, for she alone is a party to the treaty. But she is alse the 
mandatory of nations, and it requires no imagination to realize 
that these nations are pouring their complaints into her ears. 

Our national pride and national sufficiency are virtues in 
their places, but these virtues should not be employed to make 
the poor and weak of our Iand pay for the privileges of the rich 
and strong. These virtues should not subject our standards of 
conscience to the derision of mankind, a decent respect for 
whose opinions the Declaration of Independence early pro- 
claimed as one of the standards of civilization. 

So in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I decline to be swerved from 
my duty by the hysterical declamation about “cringing” to 
Great Britain. These criticisms are mere balderdash. We who 
favor this repeal cringe to no nation of the earth. We love our 
country with a passionate devotion. But we yield obedience to 
her solemn contracts, believing that their faithful observance 
enhances the dignity and stability, the honor and glory of our 
Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the provision 
of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts 
coastwise vessels of the United States from the payment of 
tolls. My attitude on that question was based almost entirely 
on consideration of its economic aspects. I have the advantage 
of many distinguished gentlemen in that I have not changed my 
mind. I did net subscribe to a platform or make campaign 
speeches before applauling audiences, lauding the policy of 
free tolls, only to be persuaded by Executive pleading and a 
lively appreciation of the fruitful plum tree” that I had been 
mistaken. I still believe that, economically, the free-tolls policy 


is unwise, and I am still of the opinion that there is grount for 
difference of view as to whether relieving American coastwise 
ships from payment of tolls conflicts with our treaty obligaiions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the proposition now before us, the ques- 
tions we are called to pass upon are of much greater importance, 
of yastly larger moment than any economic policy relative to 


the use of the Panama Canal. [Applause.} They are of 
infinitely broader and wider import than any mere controyerted 
question as to the proper interpretation of the treaty with Great 
Britain affecting the canal. [Applause.] 

With me the question of economic policies, and the still” 
broader question of treaty interpretation in the enactment of 
legislation, is completely overshadowed by the weightier ques- 
tion as to whether national policies written ‘nte law are to 
be overturned at the behest of the Executive, unaccompanied 
and unsupported by substantial fact or effective argument. 
These questions relating to the canal cease to be of present 
moment in the presence of the all-important questions as to 
whether our foreign policies are to be shaped, warped, and ver- 
turned in obedience to every demand wafted to us from over 
the seas; as to whether we have reached that pass in our inter- 
national dealings where it becomes necessary to yield to foreign 
threats or accept foreign interpretation of treaties. [Applause.] 
This is the issue as now joined, this the surrender demanded on 
a plea of helping out and bolstering up of a vain, weak, and 
pusillanimous foreign policy touching and affecting matters 
entirely remote from and unassociated with the questions on 
which we are asked to surrender. 

The President pleads with this Congress to reverse the 
action of the last Congress on the Panama tolls question. He 
asks the architects of the Democratic platform to volunteer as 
a wrecking crew to tear it down. [Applause.] The President 
and his party having secured the benefits of free tolls as a 
campaign slogan, as evidenced by their majority here, now 
bids us to repudiate their former utterances as a personal fayor 
to him. £ 

He urges repeal on the ground that the exemption constituted 
a mistaken economic policy, but he advances no arguments in 
support of that contention, and therefore leaves us just where 
we were before in that regard. He evidently considered the 
economic questions involved relatively unimportant factors and 
features of the situation, and so assigned them to the minor 
and unimportant rôle which they now occupy. 

When the President, in his recommendation for repeal, ap- 
proached the question of treaty obligations, he did not leave us 
altogether in the dark as to his process of reasoning. He 
argued that, having sought and agreed to a treaty, having lezis- 
lated on matters involyed therein, and the other party having 
protested our action, “we ought to reverse our action without 
raising the question whether we were right or wrong.” 

At one time and another in the world’s history some very 
remarkable statements have been made and theories advanced 
relative to treaty rights and obligations, but i venture the 
assertion that never before has so remarkable a proposal as 
this been seriously advanced by the responsible head of a great 
nation. 

This declaration on the part of the President is so extraor- 
dinary, it proposes and suggests a policy relative to the inter- 
pretation of the treaties so clearly subversive of every sound 
principle of international relations, so utterly destructive, if 
followed to its logical conclusion, of every treaty right which 
any designing, bullying, or domineering foreign power might 
question, that in the presence of the issue thus raised the ques- 
tion of tolls, or of the interpretation of this particular treaty, 
sinks into utter insignificance. [Applause.] 

The President’s idea seems to be that in order to secure a 
“reputation for generosity” we should shift, bend, and double 
back on national policies; modify, revise, amend, and repeal our 
legislation on demand or request. We ought particularly to do 
it, argues the President, to suit the passing whim and fancy of 
any foreign prince or potentate who may seek to enliven his 
dull moments by pulling the string to see the American Govern- 
ment and Congress bob up and down and all around like a 
painted monkey on a wooden stick. [Applause.] 

As though there were not enough in the issues which the 
President raises, with regard to treaties, to compel every self- 
respecting Member to vote against this repeal, the President 
furnishes the final and unanswerable argument against it in the 
last paragraph of his message, in which he asks us to repeal 
the free-tolls provision in support of the foreign policy of his 
administration. In support of what foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration, pray? Can anyone think of any foreign policy 
of the administration that ought to be supported? [Applause.] 
If so, I should like to know what itis. I pause for a reply. 
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Is it the policy of retreat in China we are asked to support? 
A policy under which we have jeopardized, if we have not 
already lost, in 12 months, a mutually helpful and advantageous 
influence we have been a generation in acquiring. Is it the 
policy of nosing around in the domestic affairs of the West 
India Islands that is to be upbeld or the policy of intermed- 
dling in Nicaragua? Perhaps it is the administration’s lack 
of policy with Japan that we are to support. An attitude of 
wabble which has quite naturally left a sensitive and cocky, but 
„really friendly, people wondering where we stand and what our 
intentions really are. 

I propound these queries, with regard to what feature of the 
administration's foreign policy the President wants supported, 
for the very good reason that he has left us entirely in the dark 
in regard to the matter. For all we know, the President may, 
in anticipation of the development of his policy, be already 
thinking of the Philippines as foreign territory, and asking us 
to support his policy of scoot and scuttle there. 

The last sentence of the message, however, may throw some 
light on what the President had in mind when he asked us to 
support the foreign policy of the administration. In that final 
and personal appeal he said: 

I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even prenter 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it [that is, the 
repeal] to me in ungrudging measure. 

Greater delicacy, nearer consequence—there we have it! 
That spells Mexico; and the President calls upon us to support 
an announced policy of complete surrender, now and hereafter, 
of every treaty right which may be challenged or contested in 
support of a policy in Mexico of utter neglect of treaty obliga- 
tions, of open aid and encouragement of rapine and revolution. 
He asks us to support a policy which has prolonged and ex- 
tended the reign of barbarism, isolated us from the opportunity 
of protecting the life and property of our citizens and those of 
other lands whose right to protect themselves we have denied— 
a policy which has lowered our prestige in all Latin America 
and made us the laughingstock of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not changed my mind with regard to 
the economic policy involved in this issue; but that policy sinks 
into utter insignificance in the presence of the mighty issues 
the President has raised. To these issues there can, in my 
opinion, be but one answer. I decline to support, and thus aid 
in the establishment of, a policy of wabble on national and in- 
ternational questions, I decline to give adherence to a policy 
of apology and surrender on demand to every Government, 
great or small, with which we may have controversies. [Ap- 
plause.] Over and above all, I decline to do these things in sup- 
port of a foreign policy, which, to put it mildly and politely as I 
can, is, in my opinion, the most unfortunate and indefensible in 
all American history. [Applause.] 

The President came to my way of thinking in the matter of 
tolls, but he did it under conditions not creditable to him or us. 
He proposes repeal of toll exemptions for reasons untenable 
and indefensible. The situation thus presented, the issues thus 
joined, makes it the duty of every Member who is proud of 
American achievement, insistent on American rights, jealous of 
American honor, and determined to uphold American dignity 
to vote against this repeal. [Applause.] 

During the course of this debate gentlemen favorable to this 
surrender have propounded the extraordinary question, Under 
what flag will you fight?” I leave it to you gentlemen to de- 
cide under what foreign flag you make your surrender. I leave 
it to your constituents to decide whether you are justified in 
raising the presidential flag, embroidered with the emblem of 
the faithful plum tree, aboye the platform and standards of your 
great party. [Applause.] And as for those of us who fight 
against this repeal, while we follow the guidons of the real 
leaders of the three parties in this Nation, we fight under the 
only flag under which any American can fight in defense of 
his country's rights, its honor, its dignity, its standing in the 
world—those glorious folds, Mr. Speaker, which float above 
your chair. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Murray of Oklahoma). 
The gentleman lacked three minutes of consuming all of his 
time, 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON]. [Applause.] 


=- THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY AND ARTICLE 8, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in 1850, by 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the United States and Great 
Britain jointly agreed to protect any canal or railway that 
might be constructed across the Isthmus connecting North and 
South America, and they declared that neither nation would 
eyer obtain or maintain for itself exclusive control over any 


such canal, nor “maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same,” nor exercise dominion over “any part of Central Amer- 
ica,” nor use any intimacy, alliance, connection, or influence 
that either might possess with any State or Government 
through which the canal might pass, to acquire or hold for the 
citizens or subjects of the one any rights or advantages of 
commerce or navigation through the canal which should not be 
. on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the 
other. 

They further agreed in article $ that, “ haying not only desired 
to accomplish a particular object, but also to establish a 
general principle,” they extended their joint protection over any 
canal or railway that might be built, but they declared that they 
did this upon the condition that no other charges or condi- 
tions of traffic should be imposed than they themselves should 
approve of as just and equitable; and they declared that they 
dic this upon the further condition that such canal or railway 
“being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States 
and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of any other State which is 
willing to grant thereto such protection as the United States and 
Great Britain engage to afford.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NEUTRALIZATION. 


In 1901, “to remove any objection that might arise out of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty” to the construction of the canal 
under the auspices of the United States alone, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
but it was expressly agreed that the general principle of neu- 
tralization established by article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
should not be impaired. 

What is this “general principle of neutralization”? In 
article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the contracting nations 
extended their joint protection to whatever canal or railroad 
might be built upon two specific conditions, viz: 

First. That no other charges or conditions of traffic should be 
imposed than the United States and Great Britain should ap- 
prove of as just and equitable. 

Second. That the canal, being open to the citizens and sub- 
jects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, 
it should also be open “on like terms to the citizens and sub- 
jects of all other nations willing to grant thereto such protec- 
tion as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford.” 

But the object of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty being to elimi- 
nate Great Britain from any control over the canal, and to relieve 
her from any responsibility of protecting the canal, nothing was 
left of the “ principle of neutralization ” established in article 8 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and renewed in the preamble of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty except the agreement for “equal 
terms,” and the Government of the United States agreed to 
those terms and undertook to build the canal on those terms. 

The purpose of the contracting Governments is declared in the 
preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to be, first, to“ facili- 
tate the construction of a ship canal,” and, second, “to that end 
to remove any objection which might arise out of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty” to the construction of such canal under the 
auspices of the United States; but in declaring that the canal 
should be built under the auspices of the United States they 
stipulated that it should be so built without impairing the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization established in article 8 of the 
treaty. 

Therefore the treaty does not say that in constructing and 
operating the canal the United States may acquire or hold for 
its citizens rights or advantages in respect to tolls or traffic not 
offered on equal terms to the subjects of Great Britain or other 
nations. 

It does not say that in constructing and operating the canal 
the United States may grant to some of its citizens or corpora- 
tions, or to all of its citizens or corporations, rights or advan- 
tages in respect to tolls and traffic not offered to the citizens, 
subjects, and corporations of other nations. 


CLAUSE 1 OF ARTICLE 3. 


It does not say nor intimate any of these things, but it plainly 
says, in clause 1 of article 3: 

That the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects In respect of the conditions and charges of trame 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

in this provision—Great Britain having been eliminated by 
the treaty of 1901 from any responsibility of protection or con- 
trol of the canal—is expressed the remaining element of the 
principle of neutralization described in article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and carried forward into the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. Let us examine it. 
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First, it provides that the canal shall be free and open to two 
kinds of vessels—viz, vessels of commerce and vessels of war 
of all nations, observing these rules, on terms of entire equality ; 
and, second, it provides that “such conditions and charges of 
traffic shal! be just and equitable.” 

(a) By “these rules” is meant six rules set forth in the 
treaty, of which the section quoted is the first. 

(b) Vessels of commerce are vessels owned by the citizens or 
subjects of nations. 

(e) Vessels of war are vessels owned by the nations them- 
Selves. i 

(d) The words “terms of entire equality“ speak for them- 
selves, but their purpose is made specific by the words “so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic or otherwise.” 

These words are broad and sweeping in their purpose. No 
diserimination is to be made against any nation ‘observing 
these rules” and no discrimination is to be made against the 
“ citizens or subjects” of any nation observing these rules, in 
respect of the conditions or charges of tratie or otherwise. 

Who are the nations “ observing these rules”? 

First and foremost certainly among the nations “observing 
these rules” must be held to be the nations making and agree- 
ing to them, unless they themselves expressly exempt them- 
selves, but article 3 makes “these rules” specifically binding 
upon the United States by saying The United States adopts 
as the basis of the neutralization of such ship canal the follow- 
ing rules,” and then sets them out at length. 

Our Government still further bound itself by these rules 
and estopped itself to deny thelr binding force by its treaty 
with Panama in 1903, in which it agreed that 

The canal, when constructed * * * shall be neutral in perpetuity 
and shall be opened apan the terms provided for by section 1 of article 
3, of and in conformity with all the stipulations of the treaty extered 


* 
into by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain on 
Wevember 18, 1901, (Art. 18.) 


ARTICLE 2. 


Article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty deciares that the 
canal may be constructed under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States in one of three ways: 

(1) Either directly or indirectiy at its own eost, or (2) by 
gift or loan of money to indiyiduals or corporations, or (3) 
through subscription to or purchase of stock on shares. 

Suppose now that instead of constructing the canal itself 
“directly at its own cost,” the United States had caused the 
canal to be dug by individuals or corporations, could it be con- 
tended that the United States, under our treaty, could grant 
to such individuals or corporations the power to give to other 
individuals or corporations rights or advantages in respect to 
tolls or traffic not offered to the subjeets of Great Britain or 
to the citizens or subjects of other nations on equal terms? 

If it be conceded that such rights or advantages could not be 
granted to individuals or corporations operating the canal, 
how, then, can it be said that the same treaty stipulation that 
denies to the Government of the United States the right to 
grant special rights or advantages to individuals or corporations 
at the same time grants an exception to the Government of the 
United States, when no such exception is expressed? 

If the Goyernment of the United States had permitted the 
construction of the canal by individuals or corporations instead 
of constructing it itself, is it likely it would have permitted 
such individuals or corporations, eontrary to the spirit of its 
transportation laws, to discriminate against some of its citi- 
zens in fayor of others of its citizens in the use of the canal? 

If it be conceded that the Government would not permit such 
discrimination by individuals er corporations, by what process 
of reasoning can the Government justify itself in making such 
discrimination, contrary to the Jetter and spirit of its own laws? 

If it be conceded that the spirit and letter of our commerce 
laws is that carrying corporations or individuals shall not dis- 
criminate in favor of some of the people against the rest of 
the people in freight and passenger rates, how then can it be 
said that the Government intended by a treaty with a foreign 
nation to override its own laws and grant to itself the right te 
confer special privileges upon some of its people at the ex- 
pense of the rest of its people? 

THE RIGHT TO DEFEND IN TIME OF WAR, 

But some gentlemen say that by adopting the six rules set 
forth in clause 3 we have cut ourselves off from the right to 
defend our canal in time of war. 

They say that when we admit ourselves to be bound by the 
first rule we admit ourselves to be bound by the other five 
rules, and they say that by adopting these rules we place our- 
selves in-the same category with all other belligerents in time 


£ war, and leave ourselves no right to protect our canal in time 
of war. 

If the treaty had been open to that construction, it is not 
conceivable that the United States Senate would have con- 
firmed it, and every patriotie American would have denounced it. 

When gentlemen argue that we have deliberately bound our- 
selves not to protect our own property in time of war they 
impeach John Hay who negotiated the treaty, and the Senate of 
the United States which confirmed it, of incompetency. 

Gentlemen draw pictures of the United States sitting idly by, 
bound hand and foot by its own contract, and watehing hostile 
fleets approach our canal to destroy it. 

They picture our Army and Navy standing by with leaded 
guns and helplessly watching hostile ships go through our own 
canal bent on the destruction of our coast cities. 

Not only that; but since in time of peace it will be our cus- 
tom to conduct ships through the cana! to avoid injury to the 
canal by careless handling, their argument leads them to the 
conclusion that in time of war it will be our duty to cour- 
teously conduct our enemies through the canal. 

But when gentlemen make this argument they forget the rule 
of international law which in time of war relegates belligerent 
nations to their natural right of self-defense. 

They forget that article 3 was framed in full recognition by 
all nations of that principle, and they forget that Great Britain 
is on record as expressly recognizing that principle as govern- 
ing this treaty. 

Gentlemen will remember that there were two Iay-Pauncefote 
treaties, the first one dated February 5, 1900, which was not 
ratified, the other dated November 18. 1901. 

By the first line of article 2 of the first treaty the United 
States and Great Britain adopted these rules as the basis of the 
neutralization of the canal, but by the first line of article 3 of 
the second treaty the United States alone adopts these rules. 

In the first line of the first section of article 2 of the first 
treaty the words “in time of war as in time of peace” were 
incorporated, so that the section read the canal shall be free 
and open in time of war as in time of peace to the yessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire equality,” 
but these words “in time of war as in time of peace” were 
stricken out of the second treaty, and were stricken out for the 
very purpose of preserving our right to defend the eanal. : 

In a statement concerning these amendments prepared by the 
State Department and sent to the Senate by John Hay, Secre- 
tary of State, this explanation is given of these changes: 

Ne lon insisting upon the age of the Davis amendment— 
which had in terms reserved to the United States express permission to 


disregard the rules of neutrality prescribed to secure 
its ewn defense, which the Senate had apparently d necessary 
because of the provision in rule 1 that the canal should be free and 
0 “in time of war as in time of peace” to the vessels of all na- 

ns—it was considered that the om n of the words “in time of 
war as in time of ce™ would the the 
amendment referred 


8d sess.) 

This is confirmed by the note of the Secretary of State of 
Foreign Affairs of Great Britain to Ambassador Bryce under 
date November 14, 1912, in whieh he says: 

The British Government “have reco. ed in the fullest manner the 
right of the United States to control canal” ~ dø not question 
its title to exercise belligerent rights for its protection.” 

IN TIME OF PEACE. 

But gentlemen say that under the treaty we must pay tolls 
on our warships in time of peace. 

But the British Government have recognized in the fullest 
manner the right of the United States to control the canal,“ 
and say “it certainly was not the intention of His Majesty's 
Government that any responsibility for the protection of the 
canal should attach to them in the future.“. 

And the British Government does not question our right to 
protect the canal in time of peace as in time of war. Mr. Knox. 
in his reply to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain, said: 

Great Britain does not challenge the right of the United States to 
protect the canal. United States vessels of war and those employed in 
the Government service are a part of our own protective system. y 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we assume the sole responsibility for its 
neutralization, It is inconceivable that this Government should be re- 
quired to pay tolls for the vessels used for protecting the canal, which 
we alone must protect. 


The movement of the United States vessels in executing governmental 
8 of protection are not susceptible of explanation or difer- 
en 


on. 

The United States could not be called upom tọ explain what relation 
ane of a particular vessel through the canal has to its pro- 
ection, 
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Besides, it would be absurd for the Government of the United 
States to require itself to take money out of its Treasury to pay 
tolls to itself on its ships moying backward and forward through 
the canal, and then immediately put it back again. 

THE RIGHT TO FORTIFY. 


Attention has been called to the fact that there is no affirma- 
tive declaration in the treaty of the understanding between the 
contracting nations that the United States as owner of the canal 
has the right to fortify the canal. 

A provision was inserted in clause 7 of article 2 of the first 
treaty that “no fortifications shall be erected commanding the 
canal or the waters adjacent”; but these words were omitted 
from the second treaty on the ground, as explained by the State 
Department in the statement sent to the Senate by Mr. Hay, to 
which I have referred, that it was the understanding between 
the United States and Great Britain that “when constructed 
It —the canal“ is to be exclusively the property of the United 
States and is to be managed, controlled, and defended by it,” 
and the right of the United States to fortify the canal is un- 
questioned. 

SUBSIDY. 

Gentlemen quote Mr. Taft as approving, by his signature to 
the Panama Canal act, the theory that the United States “ may 
do as it pleases with its own canal,” but this does not define 
Mr. Taft’s position. 

He defined his position in his recent speech at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, in these words: 

The tolls have been fixed on the canal for all the world on the as- 
sumption that the coastwise traffic is to pay tolls. Our giving it 
immunity from tolls does not, in our judgment, affect the trafic of 
other countries in any other way than it would affect it if we had voted 


a subsidy equal to the tolls remitted to our rn 7 
No country is affected by our coastwise traffic except Canada, and if 


Canada is affected that way, she, too, can subsidize her trade from 

But we did not vote a subsidy to coastwise vessels. There 
is no man here who would have the hardihood to vote to tax all 
the people to raise money to pay a direct subsidy to the coast- 
wise carrying corporations. 

Under the laws of the United States vessels constructed, 
owned, and operated by American citizens are given a monopoly 
of our coastwise trade. 

Other vessels are prohibited from engaging in coastwise trade 
or in any part of it. (Rev. Stat., 4347.) 

Therefore the coastwise-carrying corporations haye an abso- 
lute monopoly of all the coastwise business, and the farmers 
of the country, already singled out by the last tariff bill for 
special assessment for the supposed benefit of the rest of man- 
kind, will scarcely acquiesce in a policy that would tax them 
still further to pay a subsidy to an already prosperous monopoly. 

There is no man here who would dare to propose to tax the 
people to pay a direct subsidy to a monopoly, but it is proposed 
by the advocates of free tolls to evade the appearance of a sub- 
sidy by a direct gift out of the Treasury of the United States to 
this same monopoly. 

Public attention can not be diverted by waving the flag, from 

the obvious fact that when you deprive the Government of 
revenue with which to run the canal and give it to a monopoly 
you force the people to make up the difference by taxing them- 
Selves. 
Mr. Taft says, in effect, that if we tax our people to grant 
a subsidy to a monopoly, Canada can also tax her people to pay 
a subsidy; but this very statement is an admission that toll 
exemption is a violation of our treaty. 

Is it not discrimination against the citizens of a nation to 
compel them to tax themselves in order to put themselves on 
terms of equality with us in respect to tolls? 

Is not a law which exempts some of the citizens of the United 
States from paying tolls and compels other nations to tax their 
citizens and subjects to raise money to pay tolls for some of 
its citizens or subjects discrimination against the citizens and 
subjects of such nations? 


* TOLLS AND FREIGHTS. 


But aside from the international questions involved, the ques- 
tion of tolls involves the question of freights, and the question 
of freights involves the transportation interests of the people, 
and the manufacturers, producers, and consumers of the Middle 
West will scarcely look with equanimity upon a policy that dis- 
criminates in favor of both coasts of the country against the 
middle of the country. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson was recommended to the Secretary of 
War as special commissioner on Panama traffic and tolls by 
Coi. George W. Goethals, Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, chairman and chief engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, governor of the Canal Zone, and president 
of the Panama Canal Railroad Co. 


Of Dr. Johnson, Col. Goethals, in his testimony before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, volume 1, page 
410, says: 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson as a suitable man because of his 


I — prenie 
ae and because of the study that he had already given to the 


In his report on Panama Canal traffic and tolls Dr. Johnson 
says: 

5. It is earnestly argued by those who favor relieving American 
shipping of Panama tolls that the policy should be adopted in order 
to give further aid to the American merchant marine. When sub- 
1 to analysis this argument loses force. Our shipping employed 
n the foreign trade needs assistance, but our coastivise marine has a 
monopoly of the coastwise trade and does not 
1911 there were 3,537,750 tons of American 
domestic trade on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacifice seaboards. The 
increase during the preceding decade had been 38 per cent. There 
is thus a relatively large and healthily increasing tonnage of coastwise 
shipping, and the opening of the Panama Cana! will undonbtedly bring 
about a large addition to the coastwise fleet. Our coastwise marine 
is now 8 sufficient aid and protection by our navigation laws. 


Page 199. 
F. In managing the Panama Canal and in anag tolls the usefulness 
of the waterway to commerce and industry should be given first con- 
sideration. The policy as regards tolls and revenue should not be 
allowed to limit the traffic usefulness of the waterway, 

„2, The Panama Canal should be made commercial self-supporting. 
Tolls et opor the value of the service rendered by the canal are 
justifiable. ose who use the waterway may justly be required. to 
make some compensation for the benefits received. olls, not unduly 
restricting the commercial usefulness of the waterway, may be levied 
that will yield revenue enough to meet o ration, maintenance, sanita- 
tion, 3 annuity, and interest charges. à 

3. The same rate of toll should be charged upon American as upon 
foreign vessels, because— 

(a) The omission or repayment of tolls on American shipping would 
be of assistance mainly to our coastwise shipping, which does not need 
ald and would be of but little help to American vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade. 

(b) Such subsidies as are given the American merchant marine 
should be paid to vessels employed in our foreign trade; but the remis- 
sion or repayment to vessel owners of Panama tolls on American ships 
in the foreign trade would be an ineffective subsidy that might invite 
retaliatory measures by foreign Governments. 

(c) The exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama tolls would 
inure mainly to the benefit of the coastwise carriers and only partially 
to the benefit of shippers and consumers. Neither the rates of the 
steamship lines ner the charges of the rail carriers will be appreciabl 
higher if tolls are rene! ar on coastwise shipping than they will be if 
such shipping is relieved from the payment of tolls. . 

4. The United States should adhere to business principles in the 
management of the Panama Canal. The Government n to guard 
its revenues carefully. Present demands on the general budget. are 
heavy and are certain to be larger. Taxes must necessarily increase. 
Those who directly benefit from using the canal, rather than the 
general taxpayers, ought — cs the expenses of operating and carrying 
the Panama Canal commercially. 7 

5. The tolls at Panama should be such as to enable the canal (a) 
to divert from the Straits of Magellan all the traffic of the Pacific 
coast of South America, (b) to prent the use of the Cape of Good 
Hope route by the commerce between the Atlantic-Gulf east of the 
United States and Australia, (e) to divert from the Suez Canal. the 
trade between the eastern seaboard of the United States and the Orient 
east of Singapore, and (d) to compete with the Suez Canal for a 
portion of Europe's commerce with the Far East-—Page 201, 


Therefore, free tolls is only another name for subsidy. No 
advocate of free tolls would dare to vote for a subsidy to this 
monopoly, so he calls it “free tolls.” More than that, no man 
would dare to vote for free tolls to this monopoly if free tolls 
were presented as a separate proposition. But gentlemen wave 
the flag, and while the eyes of the people are fixed upon the flag 
they propose to take money out of the Treasury—money raised 
by taxing the people—to make up for this gift to a protected 
monopoly. 

About 4,000,000 tons of freight are carried back and forth 
across the United States annually, and of that freight the 
Middle West furnishes a large proportion. 

On each coast there is what is known as a competitive zone 
in which water-borne freight competes with rail-borne freight, 
and it is at least of doubtful policy for the Government to dis- 
criminate by special favors to special interests against some 
sections of our country in favor of other sections of our country 
by enlarging areas of trade for some parts of our country and 
limiting areas of trade for other parts of our country. 


MICHIGAN, THE NORTHWEST, AND TIIE MIDDLE WEST. 


There is another phase of this tolls question which is of 
special interest to the Middle West and Northwest, including 
my own State of Michigan. 

Last year the Canadian “Soo” Canal carried nearly 38,- 
000,000 tons of American freight. It carried more American 
freight than was carried by our own “Soo” Canal because it 
is a little deeper. 

Last year the Welland Canal carried nearly a million tons 
of American freight. 

But the new 30-foot “Soo” Canal will carry more freight 
and the new 30-foot Welland Canal will carry more freight, 
and Canada is preparing her locks at Welland and the Sco” 
for through sea trafic from the Lakes to the Atlantie and has 


need further aid. 


In 
shi 


enrolled for the 
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completed surveys for another 30-foot canal from the Lakes to 
the St. Lawrence, and Canada controls the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, subject to the treaty of 1871. 

If we discriminate against Canada, Canada will claim the 
right to discriminate against us; and if Canada discriminates 
against us, every bushel of grain shipped east from the North- 
west through Canadian canals and waterways will carry its 
share of the burden of that discrimination. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Srevens] said in his 
very able argument, Michigan is on the front line of commercial 
competition with Canada. 

The last tariff bill has left our farmers unprotected, and 1 
do not propose to vote for a policy that may further facilitate 
Canadian competition to their detriment. - 

When the unprotected farmer of the Middle West and the 
Northwest begins to count the cost to himself of free tolls to 
protected special interests, he may not coincide enthusiastically 
with his free-tolls Representatives. 


THE OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF COASTWISE SHIPS. 


` Our coastwise shipping has doubled since 1890. It is now 
about five times as great as the tonnage of British shipping 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United Kingdom. 

It is greater than the total merchant marine engaged in the 
foreign and domestic commerce of either Germany, France, o 
Italy. , 

It is now one of the most successful of American industries, 
and its business and profits will be greatly increased by the 
building of the canal. 

The coastwise business is divided into two parts, viz, the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast trade and the Pacific Coast trade. 

Concerning the Atlantic and Gulf coast lines, the committee 
appointed to investigate shipping combinations under House 
resolution 587 reports: t 
On this leading water 3 of American commerce practically 
all the large regular steamship lines are either controlled by railroads 
or are subsidiaries of one of two large shipping consolidations—the 
Eastern Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines, : 

Not only do the railroads and the two shipping consolidations domi- 
nate over nine-tenths of the tonnage, but it is significant that very few 
of the principal routes on our entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts are 
served by more than one regular steamship line, (P. 369.) 


~ Concerning the Pacific coast trade the committee reports: 


In the Pacific coast trade, including the intercoastal trade, where 
independent steamship lines make a more prominent showing than in 
either the Atlantic coast or Great Lakes trade, railroads and shipping 
consolidations represent a large proportion of the total tonnage, 

The 15 lines operating in this trade represent, after excluding steam- 
ers engaged in the foreign trade, a total of 106 steamers of 350,512 
gross tons. Three of these lines are owned by railroads and four by 
shipping consolidations, and represent a combined total of 68 steamers 
of 172,679 gross tons, or over 64 per cent of the total number of 
steamers for the 15 lines and over 49 per cent of the tonnage. (P. 405.) 

As to the coastwise trade generally the committee reports: 


Considering all the line services engaged in the coastwise and Great 
Lakes trade, the following totals appear: The lines number 60; the 
steamers operated strictly in the domestic trade, 474; and the gross 
tonnage of these steamers, 1,180,897 tons. Of these totals, 19 rail- 
roads control 209 steamers, 44.1 per cent of the total, and 589,561 gross 
tons, nearly 50 per cent of the total. Eleven lines belong to shippin 
consolidations and operate 121 steamers, 25.5 per cent of the total, of 
279,180 ee tons, 23.6 per cent of the total. 

All told, the 30 linés referred to as controlled by railroads or ship- 
ping consolidations operate 330 steamers of 868,741 gross tons, or nearly 
70 per cent of the total number of steamers and 7%} per cent of the ton- 
nage. (P. 405.) 

The canal will cost the people of the United States, for opera- 
tion, maintenance, protection, and interest on investment, be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty million dollars a year, 

It will reduce freight rates from coast to coast from 25 to 50 
per cent. ' 

A toll rate fixed at $1.20 per net registered ton will amount to 
only 40 to 60 cents for a cargo ton, or from 2 to 3 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 

It is doubtful if any consumer would buy any commodity the 
fractional part of a cent cheaper by reason of free tolls to coast- 
wise vessels, but it is not doubtful that if our enormous coast- 
wise tonnage were permitted to go through free the American 
people would haye to make up the loss of canal income by taxa- 
tion. 

SPECIAL FAVORS TO SPECIAL INTERESTS. 

The exemption of coastwise vessels from payment of tolls in- 
corporated in the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, is 
charged by other nations as being in violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and a breach of our agreement that the canal 
should be free and open to the other nations of the world “on 
terms of entire equality,” and there is grave difference of opin- 
ion among our own people as to whether we have broken our 
treaty promises by the free-tolls provision. 
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On February 5, 1914, the President wrote a letter to Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Marbury, of Baltimore, in which he said: 


With regard to the question of canal tolls my opinion is very clear. 
5 5 exemption constitutes a very mistaken policy from every point of 
view. , ` f 

It is economically unjust. As a matter of fact, it benefits, for the 
present at any rate, only a monopoly, and it seems to me in clear viola- 
tion of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

There is, of course, much honest difference of opinion as to the last 
point, as there is no doubt as to the others; but It is at least debatable, 
and if the promises we make in such matters are debatable J, for one, 
do not care to debate them. 

I think the country would prefer to let no question arise as to its 
whole-hearted purpose to redeem its promises in the light of any rea- 
sonable construction of them rather than debate a point of honor. 


On March 5 the President came before Congress, and “ with 
the utmost earnestness of which he is capable” asked for the 
repeal of the free-tolls provision, saying that no communication 
which he had addressed to Congress had carried with it“ graver 
and more far-reaching implications as to the interests of the 
country,” and closed with the declaration that he would not 
know “ how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy 


and nearer consequence” if his request were not granted in- 


ungrudging measure. 

When the President of the United States, acting under his 
responsibility as Chief Executive, comes before the Congress and 
the people with such a message, he presents a situation which 
challenges the nonpartisan attention of every patriotic Ameri- 
ean citizen, and demands from him the gravest care as to what 
he does in relation to this bill. 

My record is clear. I voted against the free-tolls provision 
when it was offered as an amendment to the canal act of 1912. 
I shall yote to strike it out now, because I do not believe we 
are at liberty to exempt coastwise corporations from paying 
tolls under our treaty and because I do not believe it would be 
good business policy to do so and because I do not believe it 
would be fair to our own people to tax them for the purpose of 
extending special favors to special interests. 

This is not a matter of party politics, but to Republicans, to 
Democrats, and to Progressives it ought to be sufficient to 
remind them that all have declared themselyes to be opposed 
to monopolies; and to Democrats and Progressives it ought to 
be sufficient to remind them that notwithstanding their party 
platforms a high principle is involyed here which will not per- 
mit us to dicker with our national honor in order to give favors 
to special interests. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, this country has spent nearly 
$400,000,000 in building the Panama Canal. It will have cost 
us over four hundred millions when completed and fortified. This 
cost comes out of the pockets of the taxpayers of the country. 

Those favoring “free tolls” lay great stress upon the argu- 
ment that “this is our canal, and therefore our ships should go 
through it free of charge.” It is true the canal is “ours,” but 
the weakness of their argument lies in the fact that the ships 
are not “ours.” The canal belongs to the people; they have 
paid dearly for it; but the ships belong to the “trusts” and 
large corporations, 

Under the canal act of August 24, 1912, American ships are 
exempted from the payment of tolls. Tolls are exacted from 
all other ships using the canal. Of course, tolls should not and 
will not be charged upon ships owned by the United States 
Government. i 


The canal has cost an immense sum and will continue to 


cost a great deal for its upkeep and maintenance. I fail to see 
any justice in taxing the people to build a canal and then turn 
it over free of cost to the Ship Trust, which is one of the most 
gigantic trusts of this country. We should at least require 
these great corporations to pay a reasonable toll for the use of 
the canal, in order that the canal will be somewhat self-sustain- 
ing, and in order that a great burden may be lifted from the 
shoulders of the American taxpayers. The people have paid 
tribute enough to the railroad-owned ships of this country in 
paying for the building of the canal. There should be some- 
thing coming back, and the way to get at it is to charge tolls 
for the use of the canal. 

The Panama Canal is the greatest engineering accomplishment 
of the age, and is an enduring monument to American brain 
and progress. It links the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean by an 
inland route of 42 miles in length and effects a saving of thou- 
sands of miles to ships going from one ocean to the other. It 
is a possession of which every loyal American should be justly 
proud and challenges the admiration of the rest of the world. It 
materially adds to our country’s supremacy as a world power. 

The question soon to be voted upon in the House is whether 
or not the canal is to be left toll free“ for American vessels. 
Everybody agrees that foreign vessels should be charged tolls. 
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We are urged tor permit “America’s great canal to be: used 


by American ships free of tolls,“ These gentlemen, I am 
sure, are sincere, but being intelligent men they know such 
u policy can mean nothing less than a “subsidy” to American 
ships. They would under the parade of patriotism extend 
this subsidy to the “shipping trust” on the argument of 
“our ships should not be charged tolls upon our own canal.“ 
which would amount to fully $5,000,000 per annum, when they 
would not dare vote for a straight “subsidy ” of one cent to be 
paid directly and openly as a “subsidy” out of the Treasury. 
They are willing to do by “ indirection“ what they would not 
dare do by “‘direetion.”” The canal is ours; we are entitled to 
the revenues and returns arising from its use, which will help 
pay the expense of operation. 

If “free tolls” to the American ships meant cheaper freight 
rates to. the American people, there would be more consistency 
in the argument, but we know from experience that the 
great corporations will get together upon rates and the people 
will not get the benefit. To give the trusts “free tolls” simply 
means to swell the already large dividends of these gigantic 
companies, the stock of which is in many instances owned by 
foreign. financiers and capitalists. For me, I prefer to legislate 
in the interest of the people instead of in the interest of the 
trusts. I prefer to stand by the masses instead of the classes, 

The Democratic Party has never stood for “special privi- 
leges.” A cardinal principle of Jeffersonian Democracy is: 
“Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.“ It is upon 
this. tower of Democracy I take my stand. We had'as well vote 
to give the American. shipowners $5,000,000. a year out of the 


Public Treasury as to vote to give them the revenues arising 


from the use of the canal. There is no difference, to my mind, 
in the principle. 

I took this same position when this matter was before the 
House in 1912. I then followed the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Hon. WILLIAM C. 
ApaAMson, and voted for tolls upon all ships, except vessels 
owned by our Government, and I shall yote the same way now.. 

In addition to the reasons, I have given, the act songht to be 
repealed is in violation of our foreign treaty relations, We 
solemnly entered into these foreign agreements. We should 
keep faith with the nations of the earth and. maintain eur 
dignity and national honor as a great world power. 


I fully agree with the view of our able and patriotic: Presi-- 


dent and other great men of the country. that “free tolls” isa 
contravention of our international treaty agreements, especially. 
with Great Britain, Having made those treaties, it is our 
sacred. duty to stand by them and protect from stain and sus- 
picion the good name of our great country. We now have the 
confidence and respect of other nations of the world, and it 
should be our highest purpose to continue to merit and have 
their esteem and good will. 

To: wantonly violate our solemn treaties is caleulated to in- 
volve our country im serious complications. International deal- 
ings are delicate relations, 

Often the: President is in possession of facts of a confidential 
character as the head of our Government in his dealings with. 
other nations which can not be made public. We must assume 
from his message to Congress in this case that there are mat- 
ters of a most delicate nature and of the gravest importance: 
about which the President is advised and which he can not 
consistently make publie, His short but most powerful message 
of March: 5, 1014, on this subject is. as follows: 

I t . d which b 
Suede Bak E teas tak tee al Soe ees ee ek 
number of sentences. in which I state it. No communication I have 
addressed to the Congress carried with it graver or more far-reaching 
tmplications as to the interest of the country, and I come now to 
apeak upon a matter with regard to which I am charged in a pecui- 
iar degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal responsibility. 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels 
in the coastwise trade of the United States from W aeina of t 
and to urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy o 
such a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
“hat exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 
point of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the trea 
with Great Britain concerning the canal’ concluded on November 1 
1901. But I have not come: to urge upo 1 


wer eno: 

to do is, 
do—a vol wi wal from a 
position everywhere questioned and misunderstood, We ought to re- 


verse our action, without the question whether we were. right 


or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for t 
and for the redemption of every — without quibble or hesitation. 
e foreign. policy of the administra- 


I ask this of yon in support of 

I shall not know- how to deal with o 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you. do 
grudging measure, 

This is one of the shortest, yet the fullest, most able, patriotic, 
and important messages that has ever been fashioned by the 
mind of any President. 

Being a Democrat and in thorough accord with the great 
leader of my party, his request to me upon such a vital matter 
is a command which I could not ignore, even were I of the 
opposing belief on this question. 

President Woodrow Wilson is the greatest man this country 
has known since Jefferson's time. We must concede to others 
what we would have them concede to us, and that. is honesty. 
and sincerity of purpose.” I am sure those making the fight 
for “free tolls” are honest in. their convictions, Some, how- 
ever, especially on the Republican side of the Chamber, have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to criticize and abuse our 
President, and the administration. Certain “ political. pirates,” 
“calamity howlers.“ and “chronie kickers” have sought to 
ridicule and condemn. the: President for his position on this 
matter. Such attacks remind one of a sparrow measuring 
size and wings with an eagle. 

Grant, for the sake of the argument, that the President has 
“changed front” on this matter. It simply illustrates what the 
people knew: of him before; that he; unlike many of his critics, 
is big enough and broad enough to change his mind when he: 
finds he is wrong. It may be surprising to some politicians and 
to many of his critics that he isso big and strong, but it is not 
Startling to the American people who know. honor, and love our 
President, because of his loyalty to duty and right. A man more 
patriotic or more thoroughly consecrated to duty and to the coun- 
try’s welfare never lived than Woodrow Wilson. Wisdom, 
conscience, and patriotism have shown him the- right; and 
strong, true man: that he is, in the face of criticism, he is doing 
his duty by the American people and is calling upon Congress: 
to, do its sacred: duty iu this matter that is. so. vital not only to 
the country at this time but to our future greatness and happi- 
hess. 


In all his great constructive policies. I have stood by him and 
helped to make this Democratic administration à success. 
To-day T count it a privilege to join with him in this effort to 
protect our national honor, He has made an. earnest appeal 
to us. Democrats should not turn a deaf ear to his call, which 
is bei clarion call of right. What. does the following’ language 
mean: 

I ask this of you in support of the: forei 
tiom. I shall not know how to deal with o 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you 
un g measure; 

Ts it for us, not in possession of the delicate and confidential 
facts of which he is no doubt possessed), to question what we 
should do when the President of our country makes such an 
appeal, which indicates that we are on the verge: of serious 
conflict with one of the great powers of the world? If I enter- 
tained a contrary opinion, I would sacrifice personal pride of 
opinion in obedience: to what is certainly the country’s good.. 
We should be mem on occasions of this kind and: rise above petty 
prejudices and petty politics. 

We can not afford to entangle and embarrass: our country in 
matters of so serious: a nature with foreign powers. Such com- 
plications might involve us in an awful war. Our duty isi 
plain. We must avoid trouble. It is easier to keep out. of 
trouble than it is to get out of it once we are in it. We must; 
at all times: exhibit a spirit of fairness in this and all other 
matters that will command and perpetuate respect. We can 
win no higher position among the nations of the earth than to 
be known as the “just nation,” always preferring peace to war. 
As has: been truly and ably said by my colleague and friend 
from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]: 

About honor and virtue there can be no debate. 

Every loyal Democrat should rally to the President's aid, and 
uphold him in this as well as the other great fights he is mak- 


ing for the people against the “ special interests,” , 
promises have been converted into Democratic 


tion, er matters of even greater 


not grant it to me in un- 


policy of the administra- 
r ma of even greater 
do not grant it to me in 


:| performances. We have passed more remedial and constructive 


legislation in the interest of the masses in the short time we 
have beem im power than any administration since the War 
between the States, The administration's. record is a record of 
achievement.” Our President has led the fight in these battles 
that mean so much to the people. He is the leader of our party 
in this fight, and there should be but one side—the side of right, 
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‘the side of the masses—for Democratic Representatives on 
this question. 

The President’s wisdom might sometimes be questioned, but 
no man should question his honesty, his sincerity, his patriotism, 
or his consecration to duty. In this matter he is right, and 
right should prevail. 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Speaker, I shall devote the most of my 
time to giving reasons why I think this bill charging tolls to the 
coastwise vessels of the United States going through the Panama 
Canal is wrong, and then I shall take a portion, in concluding 
my remarks, in giving my reason for yoting to charge tolls to 
these coastwise vessels. In the first place, it is no gain to the 
Government to charge tolls to American coastwise ships, for the 
reason that as an economic principle these freight charges are 
ultimately paid by the consumer, who in this case will be the 
American people. So, while the toll money from this trade 
will go into the Treasury, it would be entirely paid by the 
consumers of the country and not the ship interests. That view 
only affects the portion of freight which will travel from coast 
to coast by sea. It does not take into consideration the larger 
and greater amount of freight which will be hauled by the 
transcontinental railroads of the country, and on this class of 
freight, of course, the Government will get no money, yet the 
railroads will exact an additional amount of freight charge 
for each ton hauled equal to such as may be charged by the 
Government as a toll through the Panama Canal. In this way 
the railroads, without paying anything to the Government as 
tolls, will take additional millions of money from the consum- 
ers of the country. This bill can be of benefit to no one except 
these railroads, in that it will permit them to charge higher 
freight rates than would otherwise be possible. Let us take 
an example: Suppose the railroad freight rate from New Or- 
leans to San Francisco is $30 per ton. Suppose the ships on 
the completion of the canal could haul this freight at a profit 
to themselves for $20 per ton, which would be $10 lower than 
the- railroads are now charging. Suppose the Government 
should lay a toll through the canal of $10 per ton—and if we 
charge $1 we can charge $10—the ships, of course, could not 
afford to haul for $20, for at that rate they were really operat- 
ing at only a reasonable profit, and, necessarily, they must 
charge $10 more per ton, making their charge for hauling, 
under the $10 toll rate, $80 per ton. If no tolls had been 
charged, the railroads would have been compelled to reduce 
their rate from $30 to $20 a ton, but a kind and beneficent 
Government, after having spent $400,000,000 in building the 
canal in order to reduce freight rates and make transporta- 
tion cheaper, has added a sufficient toll through this $400,000,000 
canal so that now the railroads will not be forced to reduce 
their freight rates to meet the water competition. The result 
is that the Government will get a few million dollars in tolls, 
which will be paid by the consumers of its own country, with 
no gain to the Government, and, on the other hand, these same 
consumers will pay on the large amount of transcontinental 
railroad traffic hundreds of millions of dollars that they would 
not otherwise be compelled to pay. 

Some of you say that this is a subsidy; if not direct, then 
indirect. I do not believe that it is true, unless it is an indirect 
subsidy to these railroads. A subsidy means an advantage or 
bonus to one particular class. It is on the same theory that 
protection is given to certain manufactured articles. We have 
for years been building locks and dams, canals, deepening har- 
bors, and so forth, at millions of dollars of expense, figuring 
that the money expended by the Government would be more 
than amply repaid in the lessened transportation charges to the 
consumers of the country. We do not charge the ships for 
eoming into our harbors where we have expended money to 
deepen them. We do not charge the ships for going through 
our locks and dams where the Government has paid money to 
construct them. We do not charge ships for going through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, yet it was constructed at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. There has never been a contention that it 
was a subsidy not to charge these ships for this particular 
service, but only enabled the ships to furnish cheaper trans- 
portation to the people of this country. We have always be- 
lieved in free shipping. There is a provision in our last tariff 
act that was a ship subsidy, and to which I was opposed, for it 
did not cheapen transportation, but gave to American bottoms 
a special advantage in order that we might build up our mer- 
chant marine. s 

They also tell us that it is in conflict with the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty between Great Britain and the United States. In 
my opinion this is not correct, for we only exempt our coast- 
wise vessels or vessels hauling American goods from one point 
in the United States to another. Foreign vessels are pro- 
hibited from carrying this class of freight, and being prohibited 


it is perfectly natural they are not interested in such matters, 
and it can not be a discrimination against vessels of Great 
Britain, whether we do or do not charge those vessels. tolls. 
If we should grant American bottoms an exemption in hauling 
goods from foreign shores to the United States by way of the 
Panama Canal, then it would be a discrimination against the 
ships of Great Britain; but being shut out of the coastwise 
trade they can not and should not be interested. 

However, I do not have to rely on my own interpretation of 
the treaty. The Supreme Court of the United States in the 
interpretation of such matters, so far as we are concerned, is 
the last word on the subject; and in the case of Olsen against 
Smith, One hundred and ninety-fifth United States Reports, 
which was decided in 1904, a pilotage charge was laid on ships 
coming into the port of Galveston; and as the coastwise vessels 
of the United States were exempted from that pilotage charge, 
the yessel in question being a British vessel, the proposition 
was directly raised that it would be in conflict with this treaty. 
giving an advantage to the coastwise vessels of the United 
States. Justice White, now the Chief Justice, as the organ of 
the court in passing on this question, said: 

Nor is there merit in the contention that, as the vessel in question 

was a British vessel com from a foreign port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States providing that “no higher or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States,” 
Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption 
of coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to 
roduce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign 
rade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. In 
substance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations 
apply without discrimination to all vessels engaged in such foreign 
trade, whether domestic or foreign. 


This decision of the court was unanimous, and affirmed the 
judgment of the court below. However, in support of our con- 
tention we are not confined to our own Supreme Court. I take 
from the Washington Post of date March 7, 1914, the following: 


The London Law Review, the highest authority among British legal 
ublications, concludes a 6,000-word analysis of the Hay-Pauncefote 
reaty and of American rights in the Panama Canal with these words: 

“To sum up it is reasonably arguable: > 
“(a) That the United States can support its action on the precise 
words of the material articles of the treaty, that its case is strengthened 
by reference to the eyes and context, and that its case Is difficult to 


challenge on ground of general justice; 
“(b) There is no international obligation to submit the construction 


of its legislative act to any process of arbitration; and 
“(c) That any rieved party has an appropriate and impartial and 
a competent tribunal in the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


The full article will be found in the London Law Review 
for November, 1912, volume 38, pages 1 to 34. 

However, if there is a doubt or room for construction that 
we are violating our treaty obligations I lay down the follow- 
ing as propositions both of law and right: 

First. That either party to a treaty has the right at any time 
it sees fit to withdraw from the treaty, and that if the conten- 
tion is true that it was a violation of the treaty, Congress and 
the President in 1912 withdrew from the treaty and a new one 
should be formed. 

Second. That having gone to the expense of building the 
canal, and being indorsed in our opinion by the Supreme Court 
of our country, it would be nothing but right and proper that 
we should exempt these coastwise vessels until the matter can 
be submitted to some international court of arbitration. The 
Supreme Court, so far as we are concerned, interprets our laws, 
and we should not more readily accept the interpretation of the 
English diplomats, with their interests at stake, than we should 
the opinion of our Supreme Court handed down years ago. 
This difference of opinion could be readily left to some inter- 
national court of arbitration, and if the decision was against 
us, then abide by it. 

Another proposition that confronted me in my study of this 
case was the platform of my party, adopted at Baltimore in 
1912, and as the last expression on this question it was direct 
and to the point for free trade for coastwise vessels, and if 
we charge these coastwise vessels, we are going directly against 
this declaration in the platform. And as the President well 
said, in making a speech at Washington Park, N. J., August 
15, 1912: 


Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, who 
intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to see 
whether they can catch votes with those promises before they deter- 
mine whether they are going to act upon them or not. They know the 
American people are now taking notice in a way in which they never 
took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way and vote another 


are going to be retired to very quiet and private retreat. 
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i dislike very much to disregard this platform, which is our 
bend and our pledge of faith to the American people, and only 
exceptional circumstances should eyer justify men in doing so. 

The President, in addressing Congress on the 5th of March, 
asked us to repeal the freight toll exemption for coastwise ves- 
sels on the ground that it was a mistaken economic policy; and, 
second, that it was in plain contrayention of the treaty with 
Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 
1901. I do net agree with the President on either of these 
propositions, and as a Member of Congress, while I feel it my 
duty to give due weight to his opinion on any economic ques- 
tion, yet, if my judgment disagrees with his, I feel it my duty 
to depend on my own judgment in the matter. And this would 
apply whether it was an internal economic proposition or the 
interpretation of a treaty, where my facility for knowing the 
facts and figures would be the same as his. 

I fear very much that this country under whatever party it 
may be, beginning with the domination of Mr. Roosevelt, has 
left the siinple ways of democracy, and a representative gov- 
ernment is fast approaching a government by one man, with a 
few bureaus under his charge. And if Congress, unhesitatingly, 
against their own reasoning and the consequences, always ac- 
cepts the view of the President, whoever he may be, then that 
country is a republican form of government in name only and 
has become a monarchy, benevolent or not, depending on the 
character of the individual President. However, the President, 
under the Constitution, is peculiarly charged with the handling 
of diplomatic situations, and, naturally, a Member of Congress, 
such as I am, has no chance of knowing the diplomatic situ- 
ation and of what is being done or what is expected to be done. 
In such matters I defer to the views and wishes of the Presi- 
dent. I do not believe that our country has ever elected or will 
ever elect any man who is un-American or unpatriotic. The 
spot light on him previous to his election is too great not to 
uncover his faults. Therefore, when the President concluded 
his short address on the 5th of March in these words: 
den r to Scat ithe ofhee caattors 9 ter 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure, 

He intimates, in fact he says, that the diplomatic relations 
of the United States, with the handling of which he is charged, 
demand that this be done. I do not know. I have not the means 
of knowing whether it should be done or not. It is against the 
economic welfare of the United States; it is a violation of the 
platform of my party; yet as an American citizen and as a 
Member of Congress, wishing the happiness and prosperity of 
our people, and as he comes to us in a public way and says 
that our foreign relations demand that this be done, I can see 
but one course for us to follow, and that is to grant the Presi- 
dent what he wishes, in order that he may know how to deal 
with other matters “of even greater delicacy and nearer conse- 
quence.” To those of you who, of course, agree with him in 
your construction of the treaty, as well as with his economic 
theory, your course is easy. To such of you who think as I 
do, that it is wrong economically and a violation of our plat- 
form, the question is necessarily harder, yet for the good and 
welfare of our country there should be but one answer. The 
question has ceased to be an economic one; it has ceased to be 
an interpretation of a treaty; it has ceased to be a party ques- 
tion; but, to my mind, it becomes a patriotic one. Therefore I 
shall vote for the repeal of the bill which granted free tolls to 
the coastwise vessels of the United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized to yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, until quite recently 
the people of this Nation rested in what was supposed to be 
a real, but which has since proven to be a fancied, security in 
the matter of the exemption from tolls through the Panama 
Canal of American vessels engaged in the coastwise traffic. 
They were justified in the belief that after exhaustive and 
comprehensive debates in both Houses of Congress, followed by 
an overwhelming vote in its favor, and coupled with the strong 
platform declarations of the Democratic and Progressive Par- 
ties, this question had been definitely settled. 

The unexpected and somewhat dramatic revival of this sup- 
posedly settled question led me to believe that some new and 
startling information or some stronger and more convincing 
arguments might be forthcoming on the part of gentlemen who 
wére the proponents of this measure. I have listened atten- 
tively, expecting every moment to be thrilled by the startling 
disclosure of the real reason for the remarkable reversal of 
form exhibited by some eminent gentlemen who have hereto- 
fore expressed their own strong personal convictions on this 
subject. But, Mr. Speaker, I have listened in vain. I have 


noted, however, what appears to me to be a very cleverly 
planned system of coercion and specious pleading on the part 
of some of the principal advocates of this bill. This work has 
been apportioned, and to some of these gentlemen has been 
given the difficult task of trying to present arguments that 
would show that the treaty was being violated; to others has 
been assigned the embarrassing labor of supplying arguments 
that would furnish their Democratic colleagues with some rea- 
son or excuse for repudiating their platform declarations and 
campaign promises. One distinguished gentleman, listening 
to “his master’s voice,” brushed lightly over the subject of 
treaty violations and in a few gracefully worded mysterious 
sentences, which revealed absolutely nothing, hinted at the 
dire impending consequences that might follow should this 
un-American pro-British bill fail to pass. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if we were to take this gentleman’s speech, 
with its veiled forebodings, seriously, one with a vivid imagina- 
tion might soon expect to hear that Japan was bombarding the 
Pacific coast, that the port of New York was blockaded and 
fired upon by the British fleets, and that the other interested 
nations were engaged in the pleasant pastime of destroying our 
seaboard cities. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the patriotic American citizens of 
this Nation express their opinions at the polls they will resent 
the frantic appeals made by some of the proponents of this 
bill to repudiate their party platform and to preserve party 
solidarity by abjectly surrendering to foreign powers, forever, 
American rights in an American canal. [Applause.] 

In an independent, noncontrolled legislative body the repeal 
of an important law is attended with many difficulties. The 
committee to which it is referred approaches its consideration 
with many embarrassing and disconcerting questions. What is 
the matter with the law to be repealed? Is not the law a bene- 
ficial one? And is it not in the interest of the people as a 
whole? Who are asking for this repeal and who are most inter- 
ested? These and many other questions are asked by the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the legislative body. Of course, there 
have been legislative bodies in which the repeal of important 
laws was a comparatively simple matter. I recall that during 
the thirty-seventh session of the Legislature of the State of 
California, in the year 1907, and for many years prior thereto, 
the Southern Pacific Railroad and its allied corporations were 
in full control of the legislative branch of the government, and 
the repeal of any existing law not entirely satisfactory to said 
Southern Pacific Railroad was the simplest procedure imagin- 
able. When the orders were issued from the railroad headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, the legislative skids were greased, the 
machine—and there was a perfectly working machine—was 
oiled, and, without a hitch or jar, the measure went promptly 
on its passage. But that was before the progressive yoters 


elected Hiram Johnson governor of California and began to 


save the Southern Pacific Railroad the trouble and expense of 
selecting their legislators for them, and of making and repealing 
their laws. And yet here in the National Capital the reading 
of a message of some 400 words, requiring the attention of both 
Houses of Congress for about five minutes, containing not à line 
or word of argument, is deemed by some to be a sufficient reason 
to repeal a provision for which they had previously voted and 
for which they stood pledged by party platform and campaign 
utterances. i 

Perhaps the impatience of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sras], when he scolded the House for consuming time in 
the legitimate discussion of the rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill, one of the most important measures to come before the 
House at this session, was prompted by the fear that he and 
some of his colleagues might have time to hear from their 
constituents in regard to the platform pledges which they 
had made during the campaign. And in the making of snid 
pledges, perhaps these gentlemen felt justified in following the 
example of their candidate for President of the United States, 
who pointed ont to an audience of about 2,500 farmers the 
advantage the tolls exemption would be in shipping their prod- 
ucts to southern and Pacific coasts. 

THE PRESIDENT CHANGES HIS MIND. . 

In this speech, delivered at Washington Park, N. J., and 
while campaigning for the highest office in the gift of the 
peoplé, and presumably standing upon the platform of his party, 
Mr. Wilson said in part: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus 
of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to 
the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. Now, at present there are 
no ships to do that; and one of the bills pending—passed, 1 believe, 

y by the Senate as it had passed the House—provides for free 
tolls for American — through that canal and 2 ts any ship from 
passing through which is owned by any Amer railroad company. 
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of that, don't ? We don’t want the railroads 

3 . 3 undaretand that kind of com- 

tition. We want water carriage to compete with land so as 

Fy be: perfectly sure that you are going to get better rates around the 
canal than you would across the continent. 

In this connection I will quote here the following application, 
filed by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the provisions of section 5 of 
the act to regulate commerce, as amended: 


This conclusively shows that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co. is already knocking at the gates of the canal in the hope 
that they may compete with themselves, as the President so 
aptly pointed out in his speech, above quoted, and it also con- 
3 shows that Mr. Wilson had been closely studying this 
subjec 

This great railroad company thoroughly understands the 
advantage of competing with itself, not only in the State of 
California but in other States of the Union, as is evidenced 
by the number of applications filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission touching its steamship lines, which parallel 
by water its own railroad lines, and enabling it by juggling 
rates on land and water to crush out any important competitor 
in the transportation business. 

THE CONSUMER PAYS THE TOLLS. 

The fundamental purposes which lay behind the granting of 
exemption from canal tolls to Ameriean coasting vessels were: 

1. To restrain exorbitant freight charges of transcontinental 
railroads, 

2. To secure reasonable transportation charges by connecting 
the American coast liners on both the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans with an all-water carrying service. 

3. To encourage shipping and shipbuilding, which greatly 
need encouragement in this country, 

The exemption of American vessels engaged in coastwise 
traffic from tolls—and under the law no other nation can en- 
gage in such traffic—will not be in the nature of a subsidy, as 
has been so frantically claimed by the proponents of this 
repeal measure. On the contrary, it will be a direct saving to 
the ultimate covsumer. Should our vessels be required to 
pay tolls in passing through the canal in their coastwise trafic, 
this item will simply be charged by said companies as purely 
an item of operating expenses. ‘They will naturally add the 
tolls to their freight rate, and the shipper will have no 
choice but to pay it, and then, of course, this extra charge 
will be paid by the consignee. And it naturally follows that 
the transcontinental railway rates will be boosted the exact 
amount of the canal tolls imposed on vessels in the coastwise 
and coast-to-coast trade. Thus it will be seen that instead 
of lowering the cost of living, as was promised by the Demo- 
cratic tariff bill, which promise has signally failed in its ful- 
fillment, the imposition of tolls for our American vessels will 
add this extra item to the already high cost of living. Not 
only will the repeal of the tolls-exemption clause strike a 
deadly blow at American shipping, but it will add this extra 
charge to the exchange of products between the Southern and 
Eastern States and those of the Pacific coast. This is utterly 
inconsistent with the broad American policy of America for 
Americans. The enormous expense of constructing the canal, 
aside from its military aspect, is justified only by reason of 
the fact that it will be of direct benefit to the producers and 
consumers of American products, 

BROKEN PLATFORM PLEDGES. 

The President is now reported as stating, in order to bolster 
up his un-American appeal to Congress, that a majority of the 
Democratic Members of the House voted against the free-tolls 
clause at the time of its passage, and yet with that knowledge 
in the possession—or, at least, at the command—of the Demo- 
cratic committee on resolutions, the following strong plank was 
written into the Baltimore platform: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade 5 the Panama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding use ot the Panama Canal by ships owned or 


controlled by railroad carriers in transportation competitive 
with the canal, 


In Mr. Wilson’s speech before referred to he made specific 
reference to that plank, saying, “ Our platform is not molasses 
to catch flies. It means business. It means what it says.” In 
the light of what has since transpired and of his present atti- 
tude, we must agree that the platform was not made to catch 
flies. Perhaps it was intended to catch votes, and it probably 


did catch many thousands of voters who were not Democrats 
but who favored the exemption of American vessels from canal 
tolls. This pledge was made to secure those votes, and was 
an expression of the intention of the party leaders at a time 
when the question was fully understood. 

It is a little bit difficult for some of us to understand why the 
President, when a delegation of working girls and women per- 
sonally plead with him to advocate the cause of equal suffrage, 
stated that he was wholly bound by the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party; that he could not ask his party to do something 
not specifically set out in such platform; and yet he is now 
asking his party to repudiate the plank in that platform which 
declared for freedom from tolls for American coastwise vessels. 

NO VIOLATION OF TREATY. 

If the President and the Democratic Party intend to yield to 
the unjust demand of Great Britain and discriminate against 
our own people in favor of foreign nations, they should at least 
be frank and open and not try to deceive themselyes and their 
constituents by prating about treaty contravention and national 
dishonor. 

That part of the treaty which England and the proponents of 
this repeal measure claim is violated is as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality with the 
vessels of the Uni: States. 

We have not violated this provision by exempting our coast- 
wise vessels. The main purpose of the legislation was to reduce 
the cost of domestic transportation. Cheap water transporta- 
tion, as everybody knows, will compel the competing transcon- 
tinental railroads to maintain reasonable rates. This is purely 
a question of domestic policy, does not extend to foreign com- 
merce, and has no relation whateyer to international obliga- 
tions. 

It must be remembered that at the time this treaty was nego- 
tiated it was for the purpose of facilitating the construction 
of the canal on territory which was then foreign soll, but 
which has since been annexed by the United States. The object 
sought to be accomplished by the above provision was that 
the canal when constructed should not be used to give the 
vessels of one nation any advantage over those of any other 
nation in ecommerce between nations; that is, it was intended 
to prohibit discriminations and distinctions between vessels 
of different countries engaged in world commerce. But the 
coastwise traffic of the United States is confined solely to 
American vessels, and was so limited at the time the treaty was 
signed. No foreign vessels can engage in coastwise trade in 
the United States. It is therefore manifestly impossible to dis- 
criminate by tolls exemption or otherwise against ships of 
foreign nations in traffic from which they are absolutely ex- 
eluded. No foreign nation had a right to interfere in our coast- 
wise trade before the signing of the treaty, and it certainly can 
not now be argued that that right has been acquired through a 
treaty which had for its very purpose the preservation of the 
conditions existing at that time. 

England herself, under a similar act passed in 1815 guaran- 
teeing equality to the ships of the United States in the harbors 
of Great Britain, has discriminated since that time against our 
vessels and in favor of her local shipping. A treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, ratified in 1815, contains 
the following clause: 

r duties or cha shall be imposed in the ports 
Moen ie purani Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels 
of the United States than shall be payable in the same ports on 
British vessels. 

Notwithstanding this provision, American overseas vessels 
have been charged and are now charged high rates while Eng- 
lish coastwise vessels are charged low rates, and there has been 
no complaint made on the part of America, In other words, 
Great Britain, by this practice extending over nearly 100 years, 
and acquiesced in by the United States, clearly shows that she 
does not understand that her local affairs, her coastwise con- 
cerns, were in any sense the subject of international contract. 

We of the Pacific coast are vitally interested in this question. 
We are not so un-American as to want to turn over our splendid 
markets to foreign manufacturers and producers. We believe 
that the chief advantages and benefits of the Panama Canal, 
built by American brains and paid for out of the pockets of 
American taxpayers, should come to American industries, Amer- 
ican shipping, and American labor. We haye looked forward 
to the construction of this waterway in the belief that it would 
reduce the exorbitant freight rates between Pacific and Atlantic 
ports, and thus furnish a cheaper exchange of the products of 
our great Pacific coast with those of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
exemption of tolls in our coastwise traffic is purely a question 
of the regulation of domestic commerce, and is obviously in the 
interest of the whole American people. 
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Mr. J. R, KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MANAHAN]. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Why is my time so limited 
that all I can do is to put a few questions to the advocates of 
this bill? 

Why this unseemly haste in forcing this measure through the 
House? 

Do the advocates of the repeal fear full debate? 

Do they fear some foreign nation? 

Or are they afraid of a protest from the people? 

Are the people yet awake to the meaning of this contest? 

Do they realize that it is the last desperate effort of the great 
railroads to maintain control of transportation and to hold the 
power of levying unreasonable freight-rate taxes upon them? 

Is it not clear that in demanding the repeal of the exemption 
of tolls on our coastwise shipping England is acting as attorney 
for the Canadian Pacific Railroad? 

Do not my colleagues from the Northwest realize that in 
pleading for England’s view of the treaty they are rendering 
yaluable service to the royal house of Hill in Minnesota? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Is there a Member of this House or a voter in this country so 
simple as to think that the railroads are indifferent in this 
matter? 

Does not the elimination of water competition mean millions 
in railroad dividends? 

Does not my colleague [Mr. Stevens of Minnesota] realize 
that water competition reaches to the very heart of this coun- 
try—to Winona, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, by way of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes? 

Is he in earnest when he says that the railroad rates can not 
be reduced to any extent by free tolls because the revenues of 
the railroads will not permit such reduction? 

Does he not know that a large part of the railroads’ revenues 
is used in permanent betterments and in paying dividends on 
watered stock? 

Is it possible that he stands squarely in favor of maintaining 
present excessive railroad rates in the Northwest? 

Is not this the railroads’ fight under cover of England and 
diplomacy ? 

Why do not these great transportation companies fight in 
the open? 

Why do they and their newspapers raise a false issue and 
seek to intimidate Members of Congress to vote for this bill by 
charging them with dishonor if they do otherwise? 

Is not the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
holding that this treaty did not apply to domestic shipping a 
complete answer to the charge of dishonor in exempting our 
coastwise trade? 

As the true American policy demands absolute supremacy over 
the Panama Canal, is it dishonorable to defend this American 
policy against the British policy? 

Who owns the Panama Canal Zone? 

Who built that great ditch? 

Who is entitled to the profits—all the profits—of that great 
enterprise? 

Do my colleagues think that the profits of the canal to the 
Nation will be measured by the tolls collected? 

Is it not clear that the great advantage will come in lowering 
the cost of living by developing water transportation everywhere 
to compete with the railroads and to cut down the excessive 
overburden of freight-rate taxes? 

Will you vote for the British policy against the American 
policy ; for the railroads against the consumers of this country? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH.] 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the 
Sims bill, because I believe that it involves the surrender and 
betrayal of the most important rights of ownership of the United 
States in the Panama Canal. 

This question inyolves the construction of section 1 of article 
3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of traflic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Neither Engiand nor her staunchest supporters here have as 
yet dared to claim that the provision that the canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of war of all nations observing these 
rules on terms of entire equality applies to the United States. 
Up to the present time it has not been asserted, so far as ves- 
sels of war are concerned, that the United States is included 
within the term “all nations.” Yet it is maintained that, in 


respect to vessels of commerce, the United States is included 


within that term. If this country surrenders, so far as vessels 
of commerce are concerned, the position this Government has 
heretofore taken respecting both vessels of war and commerce 
we place ourselves in a position, if we be consistent, where it 
becomes incumbent upon us to open up the canal to vessels of war 
of all nations on terms of entire equality with those of our own 
country. There is absolutely no difference. The situation is 
identical. The words of the treaty are “the vessels of war and 
commerce of all nations observing these rules.” If the United 
States is included within the term “all nations” with respect 
to vessels of commerce, it is included within that term respect- 
ing vessels of war. 

When taken in connection with the other provisions of the 
treaty providing for the construction of the canal by the United 
States, the enjoyment of all the rights incident to such con- 
struction as well as the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and management of the canal, I can come to but one 
conclusion, namely, that the term “all nations” in the provi- 
sion in question does not and was never intended or understood 
by the makers of the treaty to include the United States, The 
provision is simply a guaranty by the United States, as the 
owner, constructor, and operator of the canal, to show no fa- 
voritism or partiality to one foreign nation over any other as 
to conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise, and that such 
conditions and charges of traffic will be just and equitable. 

As to the equity and justice of the charges of traflic, it is 
sufficient to say that in fixing them not only was the probable 
foreign shipping passing through the canal taken into considera- 
tion but the coastwise shipping was also considered, and the 
rates were fixed on such a basis that neither England nor any 
other nation is required to pay greater tolls than it would if 
the coastwise shipping were also charged with tolls. The 
charge fixed of $1.20 per ton is less than that charged in the 
Suez Canal, though the cost of construction and maintenance 
and the difficulties overcome in the Panama Canal are many 
times as great as those in the Suez. The rates fixed are not 
only equal for all other nations of the world, but the United 
States has imposed equal rates on its own merchant marine ex- 
cept as to those vessels engaged in the coastwise trade and 
its vessels of war. No country, therefore, has any complaint on 
this score. 

Whatever our rights with respect to giving preference to our 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce may be, we have not at- 
tempted to exercise any such right. We have simply exempted 
ng the payment of tolls our vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade. 

As to this class of vessels the position taken by the United 
States in granting free tolls to its coastwise vessels has been 
steadfastly maintained by England for nearly a hundred years. 

The treaty of 1815 provides: 


That no higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed * * + 
in the ports of any of His Britannic eres fle territories in Europe on 
the vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels. 


England never construed the words “British vessels” and 
“vessels of the United States” as used in that treaty as includ- 
ing coasting vessels, but always differentiated in favor of her 
own coasting vessels. If you will apply this same construction 
to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it is obvious that by England's 
own construction, adhered to for a hundred years, the equality 
clause does not relate to the vessels of the United States engaged 
in the coastwise trade. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has passed on this 
very question in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 344), 
decided in 1904. The second article of the treaty of 1815 reads 
as follows: 


No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any 
of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 


This second article of the treaty of 1815 was under consider- 
ation. The court in rendering its decision said: 


Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question was 
a British vessel, coming from a foreign port, the State laws concern- 
ing pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States providing that no higher or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States. Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage 
resulting from the law of the United States nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by State law concerns vessels In the foreign 
trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to produce 
a discrimination against British vessels engaged in such trade. In 
substance the proposition but asserts that because of the law of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations; therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations 
apply without discrimination to all vessels in such foreign trade, 
whether domestic or foreign. 


1914. 


In effect, the Supreme Court said: 


What we do or omit to do with regard to our coastwise trade is of 
no concern to any nation, for they can not complain with regard to a 
ey have no interest. No regulation, exem 1 or 
vessels engaged in the 


traffic in which 
privilege which we see fit to 
subject of complaint, for it does not concern 
forelgn trade, 7 

While this decision would, of course, not be binding on Eng- 
land, the fact that she acquiesced in that decision, and has her- 
self followed the same practice for a hundred years, convinees 


grant to our constwise trade 


me that the position heretofore taken by the United States is 


right. 

That England herself doubted her right to object to the ex- 
emption of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade is apparent 
from the language in the first British note dated July 8, 1912: 

If the trade could be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels 
gone benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 

In his message, delivered to-Congress urging the repeal of the 
exemption clause, President Wilson stated that in his judg- 
ment— 

The exemption was in plain contravention of the trea 
Britain concerning the canal, concluded November 18, 1 

In view of this statement by the President, the passage of this 
bill will be a public surrender by the Nation of its right, here- 
tofore maintained, to exempt its coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of tolls. If we are consistent, the next step will be the 
surrender of our right, which has heretofore been upheld, of 
giving preference to our own vessels of war in times of war 
and peace. If we follow this same line of reasoning, our action 
in fortifying the canal is in plain violation of the treaty, and 
the next step that we will be asked to take will be the demoli- 
tion of the fortifications. If such be the meaning of the terms 
of the treaty, the construction of the canal will be an actual 
detriment to us if we should be engaged in war. It would be 
better that the canal were never built if we have not the right 
to exercise sovereignty over it. 

The canal was built by the American people, on American soil, 
at a cost of $375,000,000, not 1 cent of which has been con- 
tributed by any other country in the world. This is an 
expenditure of $4 for every man, woman, and child in the 
country; and we are charged with the upkeep and maintenance 
of the canal. If we accept the contention of those favoring 
the repeal, we haye no rights, privileges, immunities, or exemp- 
tions arising out of the construction of the canal other than 
those enjoyed by “all nations.” And, for one, I am not willing 
to place such a reflection upon the intelligence and patriotism 
of three Presidents, the State Department, and the Senate of 
the United States. 

The President has asked us to repeal the toll-exemption 
clause for the purpose of setting our country right in the eyes 
of the world, regardless of whether the American contention is 
right or wrong. I do not believe that my constituents want 
me, for the sake of gaining favor for my conntry with the world, 
to place them in a position of asserting that our country’s 
action has been dishonorable when they believe the action taken 
was wise, just, and honorable, It is our duty to be just before 
we are generous. ‘Chere are other ways of settling this question 
than to take the position that our acts as a Nation have been 
dishonorable. : 

While a great deal of mystery surrounds the attempt to force 
this repeal measure through Congress, I wish it to be under- 
stood that I haye the highest regard for the President, and 
would be glad to assist in anything he might request—as I have 
done on several other occasions—if I were not so thoroughly 
convinced that this proposed action is against the best interests 
of the United States and against the wishes of a majority of 
the people I haye the honor to represent. This is an occasion 
where party advantage or mere local interest should be sub- 
ordinated to the higher ideals of patriotism and national honor. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the 5th day of the present 
month the President, in pursuance of that provision of the 
Constitution which directs that he shall from time to time give 
to the Congress information of the state of the Union and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient, appeared personally before the 
two Houses of Congress jointly assembled, and delivered a 
most extraordinary message upon a very important subject. 
The President did not on that occasion give to the Congress any 
considerable Information of the state of the Union, and it would 
be inexact to say that he recommended to their consideration 
any measure judged necessary or expedient, The President, 
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without conveying to Congress any information upon the state 
of the Union, and not satisfied to recommend for consideration, 
asks with a directness calculated to eliminate discretion the 
repeal of an act of Congress touching a matter of great and 
fundamental importance. 

Touching the exigency which has impelled the President to 
this recourse, he said that no communication addressed by him 
to the Congress had carried with it graver or more far-reach- 
ing implications, and he referred to it as a matter with regard 
to which he was charged in a peculiar degree, by the Constitu- 
tion itself, with personal responsibility. 

As to the gravity of the implications attending the matter, 
the subject of the President’s remarks, our opinions will differ, 
and they well may, at least until we have been taken more 
openly into the confidence of those whose positions and oppor- 
tunities haye given them more intimate knowledge of the 
situation. As to the matter in question being one with regard 
to which the President is charged by the Constitution with 
personal responsibility, we must also be permitted to form our 
own opinions. 

The Congress is asked to repeal that provision of the Panama 
Canal act which exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
The request 
so urgently made is accompanied by the expression of judgment 
that the provision for such exemption embodies a mistaken eco- 
nomic policy. We are also told that the provision referred to 
is in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain con- 
cerning the canal, concluded November 19, 1901. 

As to whether the provision of the law exempting from the 
payment of tolls our vessels engaged in coastwise trade em- 
bodies a mistaken economie policy, there is no doubt a wide 
difference of opinion among our citizens, That question is one 
which the American people must settle for themselves, and, Hke 
all other great debatable questions of domestic concern, should 
be settled in accordance with the expressed will of our majori- 
ties. Moreover, it should be settled by the American people 
alone without the insidious influence of foreign implications, 
and at such time as best suits our convenience and judgment. 
Personally I do not believe that the United States is ready to 
definitely decide upon and foreclose the economic question. 

The construction of the Panama Canal has been a matter of 
absorbing interest to the American people for a number of 
decades. It was conceived that it might be of great advantage 
to the American people both in lessening the expense of main- 
taining our Navy and in reducing the cost of railroad trans- 
portation. It is well known that there is a certain class of 
heavy freight that can not be economically carried across the 
continent by rail, a class of freight that could move slowly by 
water at a minimum expense and reduce the cost of all those 
commodities to the consuming public. It has been the dream 
of the American people that with the completion of the canal our 
interior waterways would be improved and developed; that the 
great Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers would ultimately 
serve through competition to steady railway rates throughout 
all the Middle West. This conception of the situation finally 
culminated in our undertaking the great task. The project was 
opposed by every railroad in the United States and every inter- 
est allied with the railroads until opposition became useless. 
With the completion of the canai a material change of condi- 
tions of transportation from American port to American port 
will have been brought about. What policy will be found most 
expedient in the future is largely a matter of conjecture. 

In 1912 a Republican administration passed the Panama 
Canal act, one provision of which exempted from the payment 
of tolls American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. Dur- 
ing the same year the Democratic Party and the Progressive 
Party each in its national platform approved and declared for 
that policy. Whether the policy was a wise one I shall not 
take the time of the House to discuss. It may be wise or un- 
wise at this particular time. It is a subject, however, which, in 
my judgment, the people and the Congress of the United States 
should retain control of, to adopt such policies from time to 
time and enact such legislation as may be deemed wise and 
expedient. ` 

The President's message, however, while it mentions the eco- 
nomic question, does not present it for the consideration of 
Congress, for he presents another question which entirely ab- 
sorbs it. The President says that the provision of law referred 
to is in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain. 
The contention is that we have relinquis by that treaty the 
right to permit the use of our canal to any class of American 
trade or to any class of American ships upon any terms less 
favorable than we permit its use to foreign trade and ships. If 
this contention is sound, it matters not whether free American 
ships be a wise or an unwise policy, for we have relinquished 
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the right and the power to exercise our judgment upon that 
question. 

Under these circumstances, as to whether the provision in 
question embodies a mistaken economic policy, I am not so 
deeply concerned as I am with respect to the other question. 
The question of economics in this connection being purely one 
of domestic concern, I take it that no grave or far-reaching com- 


plications are likely to attend its solution. The question as to 
whether the United States shall be free to adopt whatever 
domestic economic policies she may see fit is, in my opinion, a 
matter of very grave concern to every American citizen. At a 
very early period of our history it was recognized that the 
supremacy of the United States upon the Western Hemisphere 
was a condition highly essential to the safety and welfare of 
the American people. Recognition of that fact impelled this 
Government to declare to the world its intention to maintain 
that supremacy. During a like period it has been the unmis- 
takable policy of this country to maintain its own independence 
with respect to all of its internal and domestic affairs. Now 
to recede from that position and to recognize the feasibility of 
sharing in any degree with other nations, and especially the 
nations of the Eastern Hemisphere, that complete independence 
that has always characterized our national domestice policy I 
would regard as a precedent extremely portentous to our na- 
tional respect and welfare. 

ut, sir, have we violated any of our treaty obligations? Are 
we just objects of censure by the nations of the world? Have 
we ceased to entertain a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind? In 1850 the United States had but recently acquired all 
of that territory now constituting our Pacific coast from Mexico 
‘to Canada. Gold had been discovered in California the year 
before; and our people, whose settlement was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the eastern half of the country, were becom- 
ing very much interested in the Pacific slope. In addition to 
this, we were interested very materially in the world’s trade 
and the desirability of an isthmian canal connecting our two 
coasts was clearly recognized. At that time we as a nation 
had no territorial possessions upon the Isthmus. In this. respect 
Great Britain was similarly situated. Great Britain, however, 
did have Caribbean island possessions and was at that time 
likewise interested to see a canal constructed across the Isth- 
mus, and, in common with the United States, desired such canal 
to be protected and neutralized. For this purpose and to this 
end our Government entered into the treaty of 1850 with the 
Government of Great Britain, 


By the terms of that treaty the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain agreed that neither would ever obtain 
for itself any exclusive control over the proposed canal; that 
neither would ever erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same; that neither would ever assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America; and both Governments agreed 
to guarantee the neutrality of the proposed canal and any other 
eanals or communications that might be afterwards constructed. 
Time passed, but by reason of the magnitude of the task and 
many other conditions which have now become matters of his- 
tory none of the projected canals was ever completed. A half 
a century elapsed, and conditions not only on the Isthmus but 
such as affected the United States, Great Britain, and the world 
at large had materially changed. The necessity for a canal 
across the Isthmus had become more urgent and apparent. No 
European nation was in a position to perform the work or to 
eomplete the canal that had for a long time been in the course 
of construction. It became evident that if a canal was to be 
built the task must devolve upon the United States or on some 
one under its auspices and patronage. The plan contemplated 
in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty had become utterly unfeasible. 
The treaty, while not formally abrogated, was effectually dead. 
It remained, therefore, if the canal was to be constructed and 
if the United States and Great Britain were to cooperate in 
guaranteeing its neutrality, for a new treaty to be made. 

Under these conditions the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was nego- 
tiated and concluded. During the negotiations many important 
matters were discussed and settled. It was first suggested by 
Great Britain that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 should 
remain in force, with certain amendments. This proposition the 
United ‘States rejected, and demanded that the present treaty 
entirely supersede the previous one. It was suggested also by 
Great Britain that the two nations together prescribe the rules 
which should stand as a basis of the neutralization of this canal. 
This proposition the United States also rejected, and insisted 
that the United States was the proper authority to prescribe 
such rules. Upon both of these matters, as well as others, 
Great Britain yielded, and when the treaty was presented in its 


final draft the preamble recited that the United States and 


Great Britain, being desirous to facilitate the construction of a 
ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by what- 
ever route expedient, and to remove any objection which might 
arise out of the conyention of 1850 to the construction of the 
canal under the auspices of the United States without impair- 
ing the “general principle” of neutralization established in 
article 8 of that convention, appointed their plenipotentiaries, 

The first article provided that— 

The present treat; 
tie ae Sea a 880 y shall supersede the aforementioned convention of 

The second article agreed that the canal should be con- 
structed under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, either directly at its own cost or by aid to individuals 
or corporations, and that, subject to the provisions of the pres- 
ent treaty, this Government should enjoy all the rights incident 
to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of providing 
for the regulation and management of the canal. Article 8 
provided that the United States adopts as the basis of the neu- 
tralization of such ship canal certain rules substantially em- 
bodied in the convention of Constantinople relating to the Suez 
Canal. These rules are set forth in six separate paragraphs. 
I shall hereafter refer to a number of these particular rules. 

At the time the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was concluded in 1901 
it was quite generally supposed that the canal to be constructed 
by or under the auspices of the United States would follow 
what is known as the Nicaraguan route through the upper and 
wider neck of the Isthmus. Prolonged consideration, however, 
was given to the matter of selecting the particular route by this 
Government, and we did not conclude definitely upon that mat- 
ter before a very material change had occurred with respect 
to the sovereignty over that portion of the Isthmus later em- 
braced within the Republic of Panama. Panama became an 
independent Republic, and this Government, having finally con- 
cluded that the Panama route was more feasible and expedient 
than the Nicaraguan route, entered into negotiations with the 
Republic of Panama for the cession to the United States of a 
zone of territory sufficient to accommodate the purposes of 
such route. As a result of such negotiations the treaty of 1903 
was concluded with the Republic of Panama, By the terms of 
that treaty the United States undertook to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Panama, and the Republic of Pan- 
ama granted to the United States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion, and control of a zone of land 10 miles wide for the 
construction and maintenance of the canal in question, That 
cession is recognized by all as bringing that zone under the 
sovereignty of the United States and making it a part of the 
territory of the United States. Through that zone across the 
Isthmus the United States, at a cost of approximately $400,- 
000,000, has constructed and completed a great ship canal. It 
has fortified it and assumed its protection and offers its advan- 
tages upon equal and equitable terms to all mankind as comprised 
by the nations of the world. 

Having constructed the canal through her own territory at 
such cost and haying undertaken such a lasting burden, this 
country naturally assumed that as an attribute of ownership 
we were entitled to deal with it as we thought best so far as 
its use pertained to our internal and domestic affairs. There- 
fore, having in mind the benefits that might accrue from such 
a course, Congress enacted legislation exempting from the piy- 
ment of tolls on their passage through the canal American ships 
engaged in our coastwise trade. This action upon the part 
of Congress has brought the protest from Great Britain that 
by this law we have violated our obligations to Great Britain 
and other nations under the treaty of 1901. This protest was 
made as soon as the legislation was proposed and before it was 
finally enacted. During the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, before which the bill for the act was pending, pro- 
longed debate was had upon the subject both in the House and 
in the Senate, and as a result of the deliberations of the two 
Houses Congress declined to accept Great Britain's views of 
the case and passed the bill. The bill then in due course passed 
to the consideration of President Taft, who also gave the 
matter profound consideration, and upon such consideration 
he approved the bill. The interpretation placed upon the treaty 
of 1901 by the United States has not only been approved by 
President Roosevelt, his Attorney General, and his Secretary 
of State; by President Taft, his Attorney General, and his 
Secretary of State, but by both Houses of Congress after pro- 
longed consideration and debate. 

The question is again presented in the form and under the 
circumstances that I have related. We are asked by the present 
occupant of the White House to accept Great Britain’s claims 
and her interpretation of our action without raising the ques- 
tion whether we are right or wrong and to repeal the law. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I am inclined to the opinion that we will think 
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about that. I am inclined to the opinion that the Congress of 
the United States will first demand to.be convinced that we 
are wrong before acknowledging the justness of the accusation. 

A treaty is a compact between sovereign states duly nego- 
tiated and concluded by the treaty-making authority under the 
treaty-making power. Matters the subject of treaty negotia- 
tion and convention are those which by their nature are of inter- 
national concern. Treaties differ from mere matters of munic- 
ipal law not only in the manner of their making, but in respect 
to the nature of their subject matter. In interpreting a treaty, 
therefore, we should not stand entirely upon the letter of par- 
ticular clauses and sentences, but we should have in mind its 
subject matter, its purpose, and the limitations of authority of 
the agencies through which it is negotiated and concluded. A 
treaty is an adversary compact and can not be viewed alto- 
gether as a statute or a constitution from the standpoint of 
single authority, but must be viewed and judged from the 
opposing positions of the several parties signatory. In this 
case the treaty was negotiated between the limited monarchy of 
Great Britain and the Republic of the United States, It must 
be assumed that the plenipotentiaries representative of the re- 
spective parties were familiar with the forms and structure of 
the several governments immediately concerned; that Lord 
Pauncefote knew in this instance that the United States was a 
Government of divided powers prescribed by a written Consti- 
tution; that under that Constitution all legislative power is 
yested in the Congress of the United States, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives; that the executive 
power is vested in the President of the United States, with the 
qualification that, in exercising the treaty-making power which 
is specially conferred upon him, he shall have the advice and 
consent of the Senate—not, however, in a legislative capacity, 
but in a capacity executive. 

Those who contend for the accuracy of the interpretation 
placed upon the treaty of 1901 by Great Britain cite us the first 
sentence of rule 1 under article 3 of that treaty. This sentence 
declares— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise, 

It is contended that this language includes the coastwise trade 
of the United States, and therefore legislation exempting such 
traffic from the payment of tolls, when tolls are charged ships of 
other nations engaged in the foreign trade, is discrimination 
against such nations, their citizens and subjects. 

Let us examine this question. The only reservation made by 
Great Britain in the preamble of this treaty is that “The 
‘general principle’ of neutralization established in article 8” of 
the convention of 1850 shall not be impaired. The state of 
neutrality was the condition in the minds of the respective 
parties. Now, neutrality is a term having reference to the 
conduct of a nation or nations with respect to the belligerency, 
present or potential, of other nations. It is a matter that 
directly concerns peace and war. Neutrality and neutraliza- 
tion are not terms usually adopted as applicable to general 
commerce except when considered in its relation to the ques- 
tion of belligerency. 

What was the purpose in mind when these six rules were 
adopted and incorporated in the treaty? We have only to turn 
to the article itself to enlighten ourselves upon this question. 
The article recites, “As a basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules,” and so forth, are adopted. The 
matter of neutralization was the condition that the parties were 
striving for. The general principle of neutralization was the 
object sought to be attained. These six rules were formulated 
as a basis of that object only, and that object is the polar star 
which should guide in every attempt to accurately interpret 
this treaty. Vattel, in his great work upon the Law of Nations, 
says: 

The reason of the law or of the treaty—that is to say, the motive 
which leads to the making of it and the object in contemplation at the 
time—is the most certain clue to lead us to the discovery of its true 
meaning; and great attention should be paid to this circumstance when- 
ever there is question either of explaining an obscure, ambiguous, inde- 
terminate passage in a law or treaty or of applying it to a particular 
ease. When once we certainly know the reason which alone has 
determined the will of the person speaking, we ought to interpret and 
apply his words in a manner suitable to that reason alone; otherwise 


he will be made to speak and act contrary to his intention, and in 
opposition to his own views. (Book 2, ch. 17, sec. 287. 


Only by a “too strained or refined reading” of the first rule 
can its language be distorted so as to include the domestic com- 
merce of the United States. But it may be suggested that the 
rule expressly says “the vessels of commerce and of war.” 
Very true; but would not equal and uniform treatment of the 
vessels of commerce of other nations by the United States in 


connection with this canal be a condition highly calculated to 
maintain a state of peace and harmony among such nations as 
well as between them and the United States? Is there not 
ample reason for the use of the language employed upon this 
ground? But what concerns the peace and harmony of the 
world as to whether we charge our own ships, engaged ex- 
clusively in the coastwise trade, and with respect to which 
trade all other nations are excluded, tolls for passing through 
our own canal? 

Again, it should not be overlooked that it was the United 
States that adopted not only this rule, but the entire six rules 
as a basis of neutralization. The United States declined to per- 
mit Great Britain to be a party in the prescribing of these 
rules. An examination of these six rules ought to make it 
clear to everyone who seeks the truth that they were intended 
to apply to nations other than the United States. Indeed, it is 
not even now contended that the last five rules are obligatory 
upon vessels of war of the United States as they are upon ves- 
sels of war of foreign nations. Such contention could not be 
maintained for a moment. If these rules were to apply to the 
United States as to other nations, then, under the second rule, 
should the United States be so unfortunate as to be at war with 
another nation, she could not blockade her own canal. Neither 
Great Britain nor any of her champions contend for any such 
proposition. The second rule does not say that the United 
States shall not blockade the canal; it says: 

The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility committed within it. 8 

Great Britain has already made it clear by her diplomatie 
notes that she understands that should the United States be- 
come a belligerent she would be entitled to all of the privileges 
of self-defense, regardless of the treaty. There is not a require- 
ment contained in rules 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 which anyone contends 
would govern the conduct of the United States with respect to 
the canal in case the United States should be a belligerent 
party. No one has had the temerity to urge that in case we 
should be at war with England, Japan, or any other nation, 
we would not have the right to close the canal to the war 
fleets of our enemy. That was the main purpose we had in 
fortifying the canal. Rule 5 provides: 

A vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within 24 hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

What application has such a rule to the United States in case 
she should be at war? None whatever. That was a rule pre- 
scribed by the United States to govern the belligerents of other 
nations with respect to our property. Now, if five of the six 
rules have practically no application to the United States, upon 
what ground are we to contend that by the first rule the United 
States relinquished her inherent rights over her domestic com- 
merce and its instrumentalities? And this in the light of the 
fact that we were not negotiating a trade treaty, but merely 
prescribing rules of neutralization. 

When was the relinquishment by any nation of the right to 
govern and control its domestic commerce regarded as an 
essential to the general principle of neutralization? Never 
within the history of the world. And if the treaty in question 
is to receive the interpretation now contended for by the 
friends of Great Britain, a new principle will be written into 
the law of nations, and the domestic affairs of each nation will 
cease to be a matter for its exclusive control. I contend that 
these six rules, framed and adopted by the United States, were 
so framed and adopted for the purpose of prescribing the 
rules and conditions under which the other nations of the 
world might use this canal. For the purpose of giving the 
canal a neutral character, among other things the United States 
has said that we will accord equal treatment with reference to 
vessels of both commerce and war of all the nations of the earth 
observing our rules and who desire the use of our canal. But 
we never said and we never intended to say that when we 
were at war with any nation this great strategie instrumen- 
tality should be neutral. Indeed, the paramount consideration 
for the building of this canal at this enormous expense was to 
render more efficient our Navy and permit us to protect our 
two coasts, without repeating the occurrence that transpired 
during our War with Spain. In sending the Oregon around 
Cape Horn we gave the world a wonderful exhibition of our 
naval equipment, but we also illustrated the great difficulty 
and disadvantage under which we labored with respect to the 
protection of our two coasts. The canal was constructed by the 
United States to be neutral as between all other nations, but as 
between the United States and the world in arms it must stand, 
and will stand, as a stupendous implement of war. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another reason that in-licates 
clearly the error of Great Britain's position. The subject of 
the coastwise trade of the United States is a matter entirely 
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domestic; it begins and ends in the United States; it is trade 
among the citizens of the United States. During our entire his- 
tory we have recognized, and the world has recognized, that 
trade to be a matter entirely of domestic concern and the proper 
subject of legislation by the Congress of the United States. 
The authority of Congress over this class of trade is established 
not only by that clause of the Constitution which vests all leg- 
islative power in Congress, but by. the commerce clause as well. 
No one has eyer doubted this or questioned it. It is verified 
by our entire history, our legislation, and our judicial decisions. 
Regulation of this class of commerce and its instrumentalities 
has been clearly committed to the Congress and not to the 
treaty-making power. This fact must be presumed to have been 
present in the minds of the respective plenipotentiaries when 
the treaty in question was negotiated and concluded. The line 
of demarcation between the treaty-making power and the legis- 
lative power had been recognized by governments of divided 
powers. True, this line is not always clear and apparent, but 
as much can be said of the limitations of all other departments 
of government: The rule has been well recognized by Gov- 
ernments, legislative bodies, and writers upon the subject that 
treaties clearly embracing subjects of legislation require the 
auxiliary action of the legislature to make them effective. The 
further rule is clearly recognized that where the treaty-making 
power oversteps its exclusive authority and embraces subjects 
fairly within the province of legislation the legislative authority 
may repeal and nullify that part of the treaty. 

Our Government is said to be a Government of checks and 
balances; that each of the three great divisions is equal and 
coordinate with the others, each supreme within its own sphere. 
No one of these divisions may rightfully invade the province of 
either of the others, and so the equilibrium of the whole is 
maintained. 

If the Executive under the treaty-making power could invade 
and usurp the legislative power, we would be at the mercy of 
the President and the Senate, and the people’s great and last 
bulwark, the House of Representatives, would be broken down. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole argument on this question can be re- 
solyed into a few direct basic propositions. I shall state them 
as they appear to me: 

First. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, with the reservation of one 
point only—“ the general principle of neutralization.” 

Second. The treaty of 1901 was exclusively a treaty of neu- 
tralization as distinguished from a commercial or trade com- 
pact. 

Third. Under the treaty of 1901 the United States was ac- 
corded all of the rights of ownership of the canal, subject only 
to the general principle of neutralization established. 

Fourth, All the rules prescribed in the treaty of 1901 were 
adopted by the United States as a basis of neutralization only, 

Fifth. The treatment, control, and regulation of the domestic 
commerce of the United States and all of its instrumentalities 
is a matter which does not concern foreign nations, and is not 
germane to the question of neutralization. 

Sixth. The authority to prescribe rules of neutralization and 
neutrality is yested by the Constitution of the United States 
in the treaty-making power, which is essentially executive. 

Seventh.. The authority to regulate trade and commerce and 
all its instrumentalities is, by the Constitution of the United 
States, vested in the Congress of the United States, consisting 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

Eighth. Throughout the entire history of our country the 
power of Congress with respect to all matters touching our 
national domestic trade and commerce has been acknowledged 
to be supreme and unlimited, except by the provisions of the 
Constitution itself, and this power, by an unbroken line of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, has been 
held to extend to the repeal and abrogation of any treaty pro- 
yision which invades such exclusive legislative power. 

Ninth. It is the height of absurdity to assume either that 
Great Britain was ignorant of our form of government and its 
division of powers, or that her plenipotentiaries understood or 
believed that the United States, through its Executive, had en- 
gaged to perpetually relinquish as a basis of neutralization 
rights entirely foreign to the question of neutralization and 
the authority over which had, by the Constitution, been com- 
mitted exclusively to the Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the entire history of our country, its legis- 
lation, and judicial decisions supply ample proof that the legis- 
lative power of Congress stands upon equality with the powers 
of each of the other departments of the Government; that with 
respect to our domestic affairs the power and discretion of 
Congress is supreme; that the question of regulating our coast- 
wise trade is a proper subject of legislation; that it is a matter 


with which foreign nations have no concern; that it is not inter- 
national iù its character. 

In Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 344) Mr. Justice White in de- 
3 the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 


Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State laws concerns vessels in the for- 
eign trade, therefore, any such Aap en do not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against the British vessels engaged in forei 
trade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. In 
substance, the proposition but asserts that, because by the law of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to puota» regulations, even although such regulations 
apply without discrimination, whether domestic or foreign, 


The language of the great Chief Justice is clear and to the 
point and bears directly upon the question raised with respect 
to the language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It will be ob- 
served upon examination of the first neutralization rule that the 
evil guarded against is discrimination. In order that there may 
be discrimination, two distinct sets of conditions must exist. 
First, there must be two or more subjects similarly situated; 
and second, there must be two or more rules prescribed for their 
government; one, at least, of which is more favorable to one of 
the subjects than the others. Now, in the case at hand, as Mr. 
Justice White has said, there is no discrimination, because there 
are not two subjects similarly situated. One might as well say 
that a railroad discriminates merely because it charges a higher 
rate upon one class of goods than upon another or fixes a higher 
1225 — their local tariffs than in their proportional or through 
tar 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who have preceded me have referred 
to the treaty of Washington of 1871, and to the action of the 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and Canada 
under article 27 of that treaty, and have claimed a precedent 
for Great Britain’s interpretation of the treaty of 1901. Ap- 
parently atiopting the argument of Senator Roor in his speech 
delivered in the Senate January 21, 1913, it is contended that 
our interpretation of the treaty of 1871 estops us from now con- 
tending that the treaty of 1901 does not include American ves- 
sels, and especially American coastwise trade. In his speech 
referred to, the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] said: 


We are not without an authoritative construction as to the scope 
and requirements of an agreement of that description, because we have 
another treaty with Great Britain—a treaty which formed one of the 
great landmarks in the diplomatic history of the world, and one of the 
great steps in the progress of civilization—the treaty of Washington 
of 1871, under which the Alabama claims were submitted to arbitration. 
Under that treaty there were provisions for the use of the American 
canals along the waterway of the Great Lakes and the Canadian canals 
along the same line of communication upon equal terms to the citizens 
of the two countries. 

Some years after the treaty Canada undertook to do something quite 
similar to what we have undertaken to do In this law about the Panama 
Canal, It vided that while nominally a toll of 20 cents a ton 
should be cha upon the merehandise both of Canada and of the 
United States, there should be a rebate of 18 cents for all merchandise 
which went to Montreal or beyond, leaving a toll of but 2 cents a ton 
for that: merchandise, The United States objected; and 1 your in- 
dulgence while I read from the message of President Cleveland upon 
that subject, sent to the Congress August 23, 1888. He says: 

“By article 27 of the treaty of 1871 provision was made to secure to 
the citizens of the United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, 
and other canals in the Dominion of Canada on terms of equality with 
the inhabitants of the Dominion, and to also secure to the subjects of 
Great Britain the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal on terms of equality 
with the inhabitants of the United States. 

“The equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion which we were 

romised in the use of the canals of Canada did not secure to us free- 

m from tolls in their navigation, but we had a right to expect that 
we, being American and interested in American commerce, would be no 
more burdened in regard to the same than Canadians engaged in thelr 
own trade; and the whole spirit of the concession made was, or should 
have been, that merchandise and property transported to an. American 
market through these canals should not be enhanced in its cost by tolls 
many times higher than such as were carried to an adjoining Canadian 
market. All our citizens, producers and consumers as well as vessel 
owners, were to enjoy the equality promised. 

“And vet evidence has for some time been before the Congress, fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Treasury, showing that while the tolls 
charged in the first instance are the same to all, such vessels and car- 
goes as are destined to certain Canadian ports— 

Their coastwise trade - 

“are allowed a refund of nearly the entire tolls, while those bound for 
American ports are not allowed any such advantage. 

Po promise equality and then in practice make it conditional 2 
our vessels doing Canadian business instead of their own is tå fulfill a 
promise with the shadow of performance.” 

Upon the representations of the United States embodying that view, 
Canada reti from the position which she had taken, rescinded the 
33 for differential tolls, and put American trade going to Amer- 
can markets on the same basis of tollis as Canadian trade ing to 
Canadian markets. She did not base her action upon any idea that 
there was no competition between trade to American asin and trade 
to Canadian ports, but she recognized the law of only in good faith 
and honor; and to this day that law is belng accorded to us and by 
each great nation to the other. 


Here is an illustration of the misrepresentation that has been 
going on throughout the country with respect to this whole sub- 
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ject. By half truths and exaggeration the matter has been made 
to appear in a light entirely false. The case of Canada just 
referred to, when the whole truth is told, not only entirely fails 
as an authority to support Great Britain’s position, but it serves 
as a direct authority to the contrary. 

It will be noted that Senator Roor said: 

By article 27 of the treaty of 1871 provision was made to secure to 
the citizens of the United States the use of the Welland Canal. 

And so forth. 

Based upon this statement his whole argument of the case 
as a precedent is made. Now, the fact is the twenty-seventh 
article of the treaty of 1871 made no such provision. Let me 
quote that article, Mr. Speaker: 

The Government of Her Britannic Majesty enga to u upon the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals 
in the Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the 
Dominion. 

And so forth. 

It will be observed that this article concluded no agreement 
whatever between Great Britain and Canada and the United 
States. By the terms of this treaty Great Britain merely “ en- 
gages to urge upon the Government of the Dominion of Canada,” 
and so forth. The fact is that all of he parties to that treaty 
recognized that they were dealing with a matter which was a sub- 
ject of legislation, both by Canada and the United States; and 
the trutu is that, following the adoption of the treaty, the Do- 
minion of Canada did legislate and the Congress of the United 
States legislated, and when the matter was concluded the com- 
mercial arrangement rested not upon the treaty of 1871, but 
upon the reciprocal legislation enacted by Canada and the 
United States, respectively. 

Now, in as much as the matter rested upon reciprocal legisla- 
tion, it existed and continued at the will of the respective 
parties. A treaty upon an international matter is theoretically 
perpetual. Legislation is always understood to be subject to 
repeal at any time by the legislative authority. When Canada 
undertook to discriminate against the people and the markets 
of the United States, she did so under authority of the Canadian 
Parliament, and the United States made no contention that she 
did not have the right so to do. The United States, however, 
did contend that when Canada changed her rule of treatment 
that we, under the reservation of the act of Congress of March 
3, 1873, had the right to retaliate; and the United States pro- 
posed to do so. In the face of this retaliation the Government 
of Canada withdrew from her position, not because she had 
violated any treaty, because she was never a party to any 
treaty, but because she felt that it was to her advantage com- 
mercially to meet the demands of the United States; and deem- 
ing it so to her advantage, she pursued that course. As a matter 
of fact, even had the matter rested upon the twenty-seventh arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1871, it would not have been an authority 
in favor of Great Britain's position now, but an authority 
against such position. It will be observed that under the twenty- 
seventh article of the treaty of 1871 the stipulation was that the 
citizens of the United States should use these Canadian canals 
“on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” 
There is no ambiguity in this language. The rights of the in- 
habitants of the Dominion of Canada was to be the measure of 
the rights of the inhabitants of the United States. But no such 
language occurs in the treaty now under consideration. Again, 
the twenty-seventh article of the treaty of 1871 and all legislation 
enacted in pursuance thereof had for its object the adjustment 
of commercial relations, not the establishment of a general prin- 
ciple of neutrality. The parties concerned at that time were 
dealing with subjects commercial and domestic, both to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of Canada. 
They therefore effected such adjustment in the proper way 
through the Parliament of Canada and the Congress of the 
United States. President Grant and the existing Senate did not 
assume the authority to perform the function of Congress on 
that occasion, but referred the matter to the appropriate depart- 
ment of government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that a question of national 
konor is at stake. I am inclined to acknowledge the accuracy 
of this statement. The question of national honor, however, in 
my opinion does not rest upon the action of the Congress 
of the United States in 1912, but upon the proposed action 
of the Congress in 1914. I believe I am as jealous for the 
national honor of my country as any other man; but merely 
because there are those who have seen fit to raise a question of 
national honor, we should not hold lightly nor fail to maintain 
with firmness and dignity our own national rights in the prem- 
ises. If the former President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, acting within the scope of the powers exclusively 
conferred upon the Executive by the Constitution, concluded a 


proper convention the obligations of which were violated by any 
provision of the law in question, I would not hesitate to make 
amends by a repeal of that law. But if a fair consideration dis- 
closes that we have violated no treaty obligation, but have acted 
fairly within our national rights upon a subject exclusively 
domestic, no implication, whether present or imminent, no 
method of coercion, however adroitly applied, will justify our 
supine submission to an unjust demand. The President, how- 
ever, seems to entertain a different opinion, for he tells us “ we 
ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong,” and so once more deserve our repnta- 
tion for generosity. This is strange language coming from the 
Executive of a great Nation. It is strikingly unlike that which 
we might expect from a Washington, a Jefferson, a Lincoln, a 
Grant, or a Roosevelt. If I have read history aright, it was not 
their habit to yield to the demands of foreign powers without 
raising the question whether we were right or wrong. But pos- 
sibly these great men were neyer confronted with “ implica- 
tions” as serious as those to which the President hag referred. 
Just what these implications are we are not permitted to know. 
We are merely told that they involve matters of great delicacy 
and near consequence, and that unless we grant this request he 
wili not know how to deal with them. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is quite possible that the President over- 
estimates the gravity and extent of these implications. Sup- 
posing it is true that the present administration has had to 
consider an unpleasant controversy with Japan in California; 
supposing that the present complications in Mexico are all that 
they appear to be; supposing that a British subject has recently 
lost his life in that country under circumstances which render 
it embarrassing to the President and his Secretary of State; 
should Japan and Great Britain, her ally, be permitted to take 
advantage of these matters to force upon us the relinquishment 
of our sovereign rights over the Panama Canal? This is a 
question which the Congress of the United States should seri- 
ously consider before acknowledging. So far as I am concerned, 
I see no legitimate relation between the California and the 
Mexico questions and the interpretation of the treaty of 1901. 
The plain proposition is that we should yield our contention on 
the treaty matter; that we should reverse our position taken 
nine years ago; that we should acknowledge the rights of 
Great Britain, Japan, and every other nation to be equal to 
our own in the Panama Canal; and all this without raising the 
question as to whether we are right or wrong, in order that the 
President may know how to deal with these other so-called 
implications. In other words, we are to surrender unques- 
tioningly not only our past attitude but our independent sov- 
ereignty over the canal as a consideration for the indulgence of 
Great Britain and Japan in connection with these other matters. 
So far as I am concerned, I shall never vote for any such a 
policy. In my opinion we have accorded and stand ready to 
accord Great Britain and every other friendly nation every 
right promised and every right to which they are justly entitled 
in the canal. For 50 years the nations of Europe trifled with 
the task of cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. ‘The 
United States then undertook the task unaided and alone. We 
undertook it because we regarded a canal across the Isthmus 
as an American necessity. Under our constitutional right we 
acquired a cession of the Canal Zone from the Republic of 
Panama. At the cost of $400,000,000 we have completed the 
work. We have fortified the canal and set our flag at either 
entrance, and purpose to defend it against the nations of the 
world, Under these circumstances I am opposed to any policy 
calculated to share with any nation or nations the independent 
sovereignty of the United States over this great project. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Wats]. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it was my original intention 
during this momentous debate to occupy the position of an 
attentive listener—a student of the matter under consideration, 
seeking information to guide my own action when the time 
should come for casting my vote. But since the discussion has re- 
solved itself to a great extent into a criticism of an individual, 
I feel in duty bound to enter into the debate, because the indi- 
vidual happens to be my most distinguished constituent, the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] Since the various 
phases of this question have been so thoroughly discussed pro 
and con by distinguished speakers I will only dwell upon the 
phase which I have indicated, namely, the criticism of the 
President. Now it is being chiefly urged against his request 
for the repeal of the tolls-exemption law that such a request on 
his part is a direct repudiation of a plank in the Democratic 
platform—a plank in favor of which he himself is on record as 
having spoken—and those who have been eagerly and anxiously 
watching and waiting for such an opportunity take advantage 
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of his change of attitude to launch forth in bitter eritieism of 
what they suppose to be the motives for the change. 

Granted, gentlemen, that the President was formerly in favor 
of the exemption from tolls of our coastwise shipping through 
the Panama Canal; granted that it was a plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform and that he made a speech in favor of the law; 
the only justifiable inference that we can draw is that. the 
arguments which influenced him to adopt and favor such a law 
must have been solid and convincing, for the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Woodrow Wilson is sufficient to eonvince any- 
one that he is not the type of a man who can be influenced by 
trivial arguments in favor of anything. And therefore in the 
mind of every sensible American citizen the change of attitude 
on his part will at once argue the existence of reasons which 
amply justify his position as being for the best and most perma- 
nent interests of the American people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have had the honor of knowing Woodrow Wilson 
personally and officially for a number of years. I had the 
privilege of serving in the New Jersey Legislature during his 
incumbency as governor, and I honored and respected him 
during his entire political career, for with my knowledge of the 
man I could not do otherwise. But let me tell you, sirs, I honor 
and respect him now more than ever, because he has had the 
courage—the jingo speeches of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cuanprier] notwithstanding—he has had the courage and 
the honesty to reverse his former action on this question of tolls 
exemption, and has done so in the very teeth of the storm of 
eriticism which he must have foreseen such action would arouse. 
fApplause.] For my part I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that, apart from my own reading of the treaty clause in 
question, apart from my study of the lengthy debate upon it in 
1912, apart from the arguments advanced by distinguished 
speakers during the present debate, this very change of attitude 
by the President, since he became President, forms for me an 
additional and a most powerful argument influencing me to 
favor the repeal of the exemption law with my mind at ease 
and my conscience at rest. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that “party platforms” and “partisan politics” should not 
extend beyond the boundary lines of our country, and that as 
President of the United States he has had avenues of informa- 
tion and knowledge opened up to him concerning important, far- 
reaching, delicate, and necessary international relations which 
previously to a great extent had been as a closed book. 

We can not as a Nation occupy a position of splendid isola- 
tion, That might have been possible in the far-distant past; 
but in these progressive days of the twentieth century, when the 
facilities for international communication and transportation 
have been so enlarged; in these days, when the volume of 
travel, both for business and pleasure, grows yearly by leaps 
nnd bounds, when by reason of such communication and travel 
the great bonds of human fellowship are being drawn eloser 
and closer; in these days when, more, perhaps, than ever before, 
the blessings of universa! peace seem possible of realization, 
we must take into consideration our relations as a Nation with 
the other great powers of the world. [Applause.] We want 
pence where peace can possibly be maintained without any 
sacrifice of national honor; we want our country to have the 
opportunity to develop along the lines of solid prosperity which 
the memorable legislation of this Congress has made possible; 
we want to give the yast and peace-loving army of our in- 
dustrial toilers an opportunity to taste the blessings which are 
guaranteed them by the Constitution. Suppose Woodrow Wil- 
son had come to the Capitol and said to you: “Gentlemen of 
the Congress, we must intervene with arms in a neighboring 
country,” and asked for an appropriation of $300,000,000 of the 
people's money for purposes of war, instead of asking for the 
repeal of this exemption law in the interest of peace. I be 
lieve there are few of you who would go on record as opposing 
his request, even though you can not be ignorant of the terrible 
ealamities, the long-drawn-out agony, the disruption of indus- 
trial life and prosperity, and the setback to national progress 
which must necessarily follow in the wake of even a suceessful 
war. But he does not ask you to put your hands into the 
pockets of the people for the millions of dollars which would 
only be the first sop in case of war, for if the exemption law is 
repealed it will put millions of dollars in the Public Treasury ; 
he does not ask you to do anything which has been shown to be 
other than advantageous to the interests of our Nation; and 
yet there are these who will stamp their feet in indignation and 
hurl the hot shot of denunciation against the policies of this 
administration for the motives which they choose to fancy may 
underlie its attitude on the tolls question. 5 

Ah, gentlemen, when I think of the millions of our ci 
who are just beginning to reap the benefits of improved con- 
ditions and then look forward into a future which would fol- 
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low for them close upon the heels of war, I hope and pray with 
all the powers of my heart and soul that the great God of peace 
may strengthen the hands of this administration and enabie 
them to work out the solution of all difficulties by peaceful 
means, without dragging the people down through the deeps 
of the hell of war. For if it can succeed in doing this with 
honor, exercising the patience of conscious strength, President 
Wilson will have placed our country in an enviable position 
among the nations of the earth; will have given a new, a power- 
ful impulse to the cause of universal peace; will have en- 
shrined himself in the hearts of the American people, and “gen- 
erations yet to come wiil call him blessed’; while the calamity 
howlings and criticisms, denunciations and jingoisms of the 
present hour will have sunk into the insignificance of the chat- 
tering of magpies. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, free tolls for coastwise ves: 
sels passing through the Panama Canal or equal tolls for. all 
vessels using this great waterway, connecting the two great 
oceans, bas become an acute question, and calls for the best 
judgment of each Member casting his vote as to him seems 
right and proper. As to my action, having voted against free 
tolls before, I find less difficulty now in casting my vote the 
same way at this time. I voted with the majority of my party 
in 1912, when the present law upon this subject was passed by 
Republican yotes, and on the rule for the consideration of the 
repeal bill I voted with the great majority of my party with a 
majority of Republicans voting in opposition. 

Section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides 
that— 

The canal shall be free and open, im time of war as in time of peace, 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation or 
its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise, 

Regardless of the construction and meaning put upon the lan- 
language of the treaty, and about which men may honestly differ 
as to whether the United States or Congress could grant free 
tolls to coastwise vessels without violating the terms of the 
treaty, it is my belief and judgment that all vessels using this 
canal, built at such enormous cost, should pay tolls and thus 
help to pay the expenses of the operation and maintenance of 
this great waterway. 

I did not believe two years ago, nor do I believe now, that 
these coastwise vessels should be granted a subsidy in the way 
of free tolls and be thereby exempted from bearing their fair 
share of the necessary expenses for the use of this great 
waterway, built at so large an expense by all of the people of 
the United States. Why grant this special privilege of exemp- 
tion to a great monopoly controlled coastwise trade? This 
eoastwise trade is exclusively protected from all outside or for- 
eign competition, granted benefits and protection thereby which 
are not given to other American vessels engaged in foreign 
trade, that must pay tolls on equal terms with foreign vessels. 
Why should the independent private-owned American vessels 
engaged in foreign trade using the canal be compelled to pay 
tolls and this great coastwise monopoly be granted an indirect 
subsidy out of the Treasury of the United States? If the 
granting of free tolls to American ships engaged in foreign 
trade be in violation of the treaty, then this Government is in 
honor bound to respect the terms of the treaty, and by deliberate 
act of Congress it has so written the present law; and in my 
judgment Congress should now require all American vessels 
using the canal to pay alike and repeal that part of the law 
granting free tolls to coastwise vessels. 

If the granting of free tolls to coastwise vessels be in the 
nature of a subsidy, then it is in violation of the Democratic 
doctrine, oft repeated in Democratic platforms, of antagonism 
to ship subsidies, as well as in violation of that great American 
doctrine of equal rights for all and special privileges to none.“ 
What excuse is there for granting this special favor or privilege 
to one class of shipowners, which has a monopoly of a rich 
trade? What reasonable exense is there for giving this special 
privilege to these coastwise vessels, owned and operated by 
Selfish interests already protected by law from all outside com- 
petition and now asking for the free use of the canal, while 
the Treasury and the people, haying no interest or ownership 
in this trade monopoly, must bear a heavy burden resulting 
from the construction and incident to the use of the canal? 
Why subsidize our coast fleet; trust owned and monopoly con- 
trolled, in view of the Democratic doctrine of “ equal rights for 
all and special privileges to none”? 

And who are the owners of these already highly protected 
trade vessels? It is said that in the evidence at the hearings 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee that it 
was shown that the vessels engaged in the coastwise trade were 
principally owned by the Standard Oil Co., the Steel Trust, and 
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the Shipping Combine, and that by reason of the fact that for- | personal representative of the President on the floor of this 


eign vessels can not enter into competition with them, they 
were the better able to levy excessive freight rates upon Ameri- 
can products carried in their bottoms. That these trust-con- 
trolled vessels should help to pay for the use of the canal, re- 
lieving to that extent the Public Treasury, and not be granted 
by law this ugly form of graft, I am satisfied will be the judg- 
ment of the majority of the people of this great country. It 
has been well stated elsewhere that— 

The coastwise toll-exemption clause of the Panama Caral act grants 
an unjustifiable subsidy. The ayers of the coun who have 
for the Panama Canal are entitled to receive reasonable tolls from the 
individuals and corporations who use the canal and derive profit 
therefrom. When the general public clearly understands what in- 
Brom tll payments sf spore seasonal certain, She" public wil 
9 ee e of the canal act st Augüst 24, 1912, by striking 
out the toll-exemption clause. 

These coastwise vessels, under the evidence presented to the 
committee, as I am told, levy excessive freight rates upon those 
who are compelled to use these vessels absolutely without any 
competition as between themselves, whether owned by one 
great interest or several interests, trading with a common un- 
derstanding of not competing with each other. They do not 
compete between themselyes, while they are freed from all 
outside competition. If certain benefits should come to a lim- 
ited few on the two great coasts by reason of exemption from 
the payment of tolls as they ply their trade through this great 
waterway, why should the great body of the country bear this 
burden? Why given to coast cities without benefit to inland 
cities and sections? The trouble and just complaint has been 
that the coast sections and interests have been cared for lav- 
ishly, while the interior of the country has been neglected and 
borne the burden. 

This canal has cost the American people nearly $400,000,000; 
the annual expense of operation and maintenance is estimated 
to be about $16,000,000 a year, omitting interest upon the cost 
of purchase and construction of the canal. It may be years be- 
fore the canal will be self-supporting by reason of collection of 
tolls. The loss or shortage must be paid out of the Public 
Treasury. Why not have these rich shipowners lessen the 
shortage by the payment of reasonable tolls for carrying their 
rich cargoes through this great waterway? 

Why compel, because of the terms of the treaty, American ves- 
sels carrying American products to foreign ports passing through 
the canal, in open competition with foreign vessels, to pay tolls 
and at the same time relieve from tolls the coastwise vessels, 
which ply their trade free from all foreign competition? Why 
make this free gift and thus subsidize an absolute monopoly and 
protected Shipping Trust, saved even without this gift from all 
competition, when their vessels fix their own excessively high 
and cruel rates without competition and without benefit to the 
general public? What just excuse have I to do other than to 
stand by my vote heretofore honestly cast with the majority of 
my party two years ago and to stand now with the majority of 
my party and with the President? What just excuse have I for 
discrediting the President at home and abroad by changing my 
vote at this time? I shall vote now as I did then, and abide the 
judgment of my constituents on this and other questions of 
great moment. This exemption seems to be in violation of a 
solemn treaty made by our country. It looks like an ugly sub- 
sidy in antagonism to oft-repeated Democratic platform decla- 
rations against ship subsidy. It is a special privilege to a trust 
combination of rich shipowners, already specially protected from 
outside competition, who do not compete with each other, be- 
cause of trade agreements by which they levy excessive tolls 
or rates upon the public using coastwise trade vessels. It is in 
effect a gift or contribution from the Public Treasury of an 
estimated million dollars of annual canal tolls, needed to help 
pay the annual expense for the operation and maintenance of 
the canal—a free-tolls graft for a Shipping Trust, without ben- 
efit to the public, in violation of good morals, and without 
honest purpose. 

The failure to pass this repeal bill will dishonor the Nation, 
rob the Public Treasury, discredit at home and abroad the 
President of the United States, whose honesty, sincerity of pur- 
pose, and patriotism no man, here or elsewhere, will question. 
The American public will not be caught by a false cry of patriot- 
ism raised in the interest of the greed and avarice of an ugly 
monopoly. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pow). The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] is recognized, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I presume you were all edified 
to have the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Walsh, who 
claims President Wilson as his constituent, and therefore the 


House, characterize the patriotic utterancés of the two great 
parties—Republican and Progressive—and a large section of 
the Democratic in opposing and criticizing this repeal measure 
as the “chattering of magpies.” I had not up to this time 
criticized the President’s course; but this semiofficial attaek 
on the rights of Members here to freely debate is resented by 
aog Ee and red-blooded Member of this House. [Ap- 
plause. 

Let me tell the personal representative to carry back to the 
White House as answer to its statement on March 5 that our 
right to exempt tolls “is not being debated outside of the 
United States,” that it is being debated here in this body, which, 
with the Senate, constitute the only two bodies on earth which 
have the right to debate and determine this question or any 
other affecting our domestie rights. I would rather have this 
debate conducted by Speaker CLARK, Leaders Mann, MURDOCK, 
UNDERWOOD, KITCHIN, LENROOT, SHERLEY, ADAMSON, and all the 
splendid leadership of this House that alone has the sovereign 
right to determine than all the parliaments and chancellories 
elsewhere throughout the world. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New Jersey says, referring to the Presi- 
dent’s reversal on the tolls question: 

The h 
orang As An g are he ans 
most permanent interests of the American people. 

The Members of this Honse would have been pleased to have 
heard from their honored President what these reasons were. 
“That the President can do no wrong,” has not yet become the 
settled policy of this country. The Member who is responsible 
to his constituents and his country and not to any other branci 
of the Government or member thereof is false to his duty if 
he accepts any man’s position on any question, proper for his 
own determination, without knowing the controlling reasons 
therefor. He says, further: 

That the arguments which influenced him 
a law must haye been solid and convincing. 

We know that-those arguments were not domestic, because 
they have not been voiced by the American people, and the 
statement of the President that the question is not debated out- 
side of this country, and knowing that it is being vigorously 
debated here now, warrants us in concluding the arguments 
were foreign. [Applause.] 

We are warranted further in believing this when we recall 
that during the last campaign President Wilson, then a candi- 
date, expressed his great reliance upon the London Times as a 
source of information. The London Times in an editorial com- 
menting upon the message of March 5 said: 

We „ of „ „ 
TTT 
policy and good faith, but among the mass of Americans throughout 


the country the 33 ft appears to be that the construction of 
3 erican with American money is a fact that 
ou others, 


Note the criticism by the great Thunderer“ upon the people 
who live in the interior of this country. It concedes a measure 
of wisdom to the eastern part of the United States, under the 
old thought that wisdom as well as wise men came from the 
East. I presume the full meaning of the allusion is that wis- 
dom increased and intensified as it traveled eastward until it 
reached Greenwich, where our longitude begins and the “ Thun- 
derer“ roars. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SLOAN. So far as I am concerned 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Ne- 
braska yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I have not time to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the Prest- 
dent was guided solely by foreign influence and did net have 
the interests of these United States in his breast? 

Mr. SLOAN. I only know from circumstances and from 
what he has said and done. He has not unfolded to the Amer- 
ican people where he obtained his information or from whom 
nor with whom he has advised. Before we bend to his will 
these things we would like to know, and we are unworthy to 
represent our people if we do not insist upon obtaining them. 
We are required by all the argument on that side of the House 
to accept the vague suggestions and hazy conclusions of the 
message entirely upon faith. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER} asks us if 
we question the President’s veracity or Judgment. His yeracity 
would relate to his correct statement of known facts. These 
have been studiously withheld from the House. As to his con- 
clusions, which should be based upon well known and consid- 
ered facts, and which constitute the bulk of the message, we 
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would be less than men and far below the standard of states- 
men if we accepted blindly and without full information on 
great questions affecting the welfare of our Nation the judg- 
ment of any man. Especially is this true when that judgment 
is the announcement of a complete reyersal in opinion and policy 
where a minor economic practice and a great national right 
which may affect our national well-being in the ages to come 
are at stake, This is to be done in the light of memory that the 
same person had lucidly, cogently, and ably defended the former 
position with wealth of fact and argument, calculated to and 
having the effect of bringing great numbers of American people 
to his standard as a candidate for the highest office in the land. 
[Applause.] 

Faith in presidential utterances will not preserve this Nation 
nor defend the prerogatives of this House; no more than faith 
during 400 years could effect the short water passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It will require exact and voluminous 
facts to convince the American people that the Panama Canal 
is not theirs to do with as they will, tolls or no tolls. It re- 
quired works to remove the earth, pull down the mountains, 
chain the rivers, and build the lakes which merged the two 
great water bodies of the world. 

It was a noble Roman in Rome’s imperial day 

Who heard a coward croaker before the castle say: 

“They are safe in such a fortress; there is no way to shake it.” 
“On! On!” exclaimed the Roman, “I'll find a way or make It.” 

There was no way to be found. American genius, American 
treasure, American industry, American lives made the way, 
which ought to be as sacred to us as in the Roman day was the 
bridge across the Tiber. The Roman who would have proposed 
its surrender to the use and control of the Volscians and Etrus- 
cans would have been hurled from the Tarpeian Rock. 

Once on a time three valiant Romans, to defend their bridge 
against the passage and aggression of the Roman soil by their 
ancient enemy, thrust their lives into the breach and held the 
bridge until the Roman people plunged it into the Tiber’s flood. 
The three leaders of this House—Clark, Mann, and Murdock— 
have thrown themselves into the face of danger in the defense 
of this American way. The Americans would like to see it 
sayed-for American use and American control, but there are 
many patriotic people who would rather see that section of the 
Isthmus reduced to the condition in which it was during 
primeval chaos than to see it and its control surrendered by 
the people who built it to the people who refused to aid or 
build. 

Whether we shall levy tolls upon American coastwise ships 
as a matter of economics is a question upon which there is 
straightforward difference of opinion in this country. Men say 
that it is a subsidy. It is not a subsidy in the strict sense of 
that word. But admit that it is a constructive subsidy; that 
it does grant a fayor. How insignificant it is when compared 
to the subsidy of 5 per cent which the Underwood tariff bill 
grants the importation of all goods coming into this country in 
American bottoms. That in the course of a year or two would 
run into multiplied millions. How slight in comparison it is 
to the subsidy which is granted to all the shipping in all the 
lakes, rivers, and canals of this country which have been either 
dredged or harbored out of the American Treasury. How in- 
significant it is when compared with the subsidy which the 
same tariff bill grants to the farmers of Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and the rest of the world in the admission at our 
ports of entry all their products to compete with the products 
of our western farms duty free. The remission of revenues in 
this particular will amount to 30 times what the item of tolls at 
the canal would be. 

But that is but an incident to the great question here in- 
volved, which by the terms of this bill so construes our rights 
to the canal and our relations to Great Britain and all the 
other countries of the world for now and all future time, so 
that we can not say whether we shall levy tolls or not; whether, 
if we do levy the tolls, we may not give a slight advantage to 
an American shipper against what may be the shipping of our 
greatest national enemy or commercial competitor. More than 
this, there is involved in this the necessary implication that if 
we concede Great Britain’s demand for a strained construction 
of our treaty with that country that we can not carry out our 
treaty with the Republic of Panama, which gives free passage 
to that country's ships. More than that, it involves our right 
to carry our own war vessels through the canal without pay- 
ment of tolls. More than that, it involves our right, in case of 
war with any foreign country, to use the Panama Canal Zone 
for the harboring, yictualing, and repairing our ships in time 
of war. All other belligerent nations’ ships in time of war, 


whether they be at war with the United States or another coun- 
try, must leave the canal and its harbors within 24 hours after 
its arrival. We would not be allowed to revictual nor to stay 
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for any longer period than 24 hours, unless in distress, and 
then only for the absolutely necessary time. Voting for this 
measure votes away America’s rights to protect itself and to 
use this great coign of vantage which we shall have in the day 
of our national peril. To vote for this involves a repudiation of 
our right to fortify and defend the canal. We have already ex- 
pended $35,000,000 in fortifying it. As Baron Von Putlitz has 
well said, the Panama Canal should be the Gibraltar of America 
and should be ours, 

A recognition of America's rights has been given by the nego- 
tiators of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by the Senate which ap- 
proved it, by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft in signing and con- 
struing it on various occasions, by Secretaries Root and Knox, 
and by the English foreign office as late as July 12, 1912. It 
never was seriously questioned until the speech was made by 
Senator ELIHU Root on a later date. 

The Senate of the United States and House of Representa- 
tives by the passage of the present law then placed their con- 
struction thereon. In signing that bill President Taft construed 
that treaty in our favor. The great national Democratic Party, 
on July 21 at Baltimore, declared: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 5 = 


The Progressive Party declared— 


that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 


The Republican Party in its convention at Chicago made no 
specific statement; but the majority of its Members in the House 
and Senate voted for the present law and a Republican Presi- 
dent, then its party candidate, approved it. A Democratic 
presidential candidate enthusiastically supported it. Notably in 
a speech delivered at Washington Park, N. J., August 15, 1912, 
he said: 

Now, there is another matter, you know we are digging 
ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. It is predicted b 
in charge of that colossal enterprise that we shall be able to open it to 
the ships of the world by the year 1915. * * Now, at present 
there are no ships to do that, and one of the Lills pending passed, I 
believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the House. rovided 
for free toll for American ships through that canal and rohibite any 
ship from passing through which is owned by any American railroad 
company. You see the object of that, don't you? [Applause.] We 
don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we under- 
stand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to compete 
with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to get 
better rates around the canal than you would across the continent. 
* + œ Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means busi- 
ness, It means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest 
men, who intend to do business along those lines and who are not wait- 
ing to see whether they can catch votes with those promises before 
they determine whether they are going to act upon them or not, * * * 


Moreover, I have it on personal authority from a great Dem- 
ocratic Senator, that every Democratic speaker sent throughout 
the East, West, and South in 1912 was instructed to dwell with 
special force and emphasis upon the stand which the Democratic 
Party had taken upon free tolls for coastwise travel. The rea- 
son given and which was given to thousands of audiences was 
that it gave competition throughout the country against the 
mighty transcontinental railroads, American and Canadian, which 
had opposed the canal building for 25 years. The result of that 
campaign is a matter of history. I have read the political plat- 
forms of all the great parties; and taken together with the con- 
duct of the representatives of the then party in power, no one 
issue seemed more universally agreed upon and settled in the 
clearest and most concise and unmistakable terms than that free 
tolls were to be granted United States coastwise vessels through 
the Panama Canal. 

I had voted purely on the economic view of that question 
two years ago for the imposition of tolls. The right to impose 
them while mooted by one or two was conceded by nearly every- 
body. Had the American people not spoken so clearly after 
our right had been challenged and had the question again been 
presented in such a light as to vindicate our right to impose 
tolls or to release our coastwise shipping from them, I should 
again probably vote for the imposition of tolls. But the man- 
date of the people was interposed against this measure. Al- 
most transcending that then is involved our right to do or not 
to do this act which will symbolize our sovereignty or evidence 
our abdication of ecntrol of the canal. Against these two major 
considerations, the minor one must be subject and stand aside. 

A great many Members desired to express themselves on the 
economic feature of this bill. This was denied them in the rule 
known as the “ gag rule,” which was introduced to govern con- 
sideration of the bill. This rule limited the time for debate 
and expressly forbade the offering of any amendment. There 
were many who would have been willing to haye voted for 
imposition of tolls if the bill could have been amended so that 
the right to impose or exempt from tolls had been reserved and 
stated. 


a tremendous 
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During the progress of the discussion of this bill the Secretary 
of State gave to the press a statement approving of the eloture 
rule, which cut off the right of amendment. Why this should 
have been done is not well understood. That Sir Edward Grey, 


the secretary of state for British foreign affairs, might desire | 


to have the eloture rule applied we can well understand; but 
why our own Secretary of State should have anything to say 
about the course of Members or the conduct of the affairs of the 
House of Representatives in this particular is difficult. to under- 
stand. I have a great admiration for the distinguished Secre- 
tary of State, and of his many attractive qualities, but I can 
not agree with him or go with him upon this proposition, 
because it involves being dragged with him at the wheels of Sir 
Edward Grey's triumphant diplomatic car. [Applause] 

An alleged nonfulfillment by the Republicans of their tariff 
pledge made in 1908, together with the passage of “gag rules” 
in the House, were the principal causes in sweeping that party 
from power. Certainly strange it is that this administration in 
one measure should combine those two distasteful and abhorrent 
acts which the American people will not regard as a vice by 
Republicans and a virtue by Democrats. 

The interference of a branch of the administration with the 
free action of the membership of this House comes im the story 
of the little page on the Democratie side who noticed the fre- 
quent telephone calls from the House to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, asked in derision, “Are they trying to carry this tolls bill 
through by parcel post?“ [Laughter.] That was a more health- 
ful pleasantry by this little House page than the one alleged to 
have been made by that other Page at the recent London ban- 
quet, in which he said: 

The Monroe dectrine, 7 know, meant only this: That the United 
States would prefer that no European ororun, should gain more 
land in the New World. 


cign Government could 
Now we have more 


This House of Representatives should 12 8 its preroga- 
tives of independent legislation to any President or Cabinet 
members, now or hereafter, no matter to what political party 
they may belong: Criticism has been made of the British Goy- 
ernment and of British diplomacy. In this I do not join. For 
each I have a great admiration. But the more I admire them 
the less I would feel like doing their wishes. Neither eyer lose 
sight of British interests. For the Government—which is really 
the House of Commons—I have the utmost admiration for its 
sturdy loyalty and insistence upon being the real governing 
bedy of the United Kingdom. Recently Britain’s King slightly 
interested himself in matters relating to legislation pending in 
Parliament. No sooner was it discovered than a tremendous 
protest. rose from the members of the House. John Ward, 
standing in heroie attitude, with clenched fist, said: 

What we demand is that we shall exercise the right to “legislate, with 
out the interference of the King or army. 

Following that, the press tells of long: continued demonstration 
of approva! unprecedented in the history of Parliament. The 
King, alarmed, sought a scapegoat, and he was soon found, 
otherwise within a short time his crown might have gone to 
the melting pot and his threne taken place among “ old chairs 
to mend.” 

J hope to see the day when this House shall be restored to 
its original primacy in legislation—that primacy which called 
John Quiney Adams, after retiring from the Presidency, into 
its membership rather than to a seat in the Senate or upon the 
bench. It may be, Mr. Speaker, that you may be the: instru- 
ment to lead this House back to its original Independence and 
sturdy self-assertion, so that it will be considered the bulwark 
of the people's rights and the fortress for our national preroga- 
tives; in that day men will strive for honorable leadership in 
this: House rather than aspire to become messenger boys for 
the White House. IApplause.] 

In many important newspapers we are told that those who 
opposed this measure in good faith will not be retaliated upon 
by the Executive. For this there should be much thanks But 
we are given to understand, through the press and by evident 
actions upon this floor, that our great Speaker is to be disch 
plined and punished. 

Must Trelawney suffer? Must Trelnwney die? 
Then 40.000 Cornishmen will know the reasom why. 

Let me say, Must our Speaker suffer and must he potitically 
die? ‘Then a hundred million Americans: will demand the rea 
son why. Applause. 

Let me tell you, sirs, that neither the Speaker nor 4250 other 
man—Democrat, Republican, or Progressive who sees fit to 
throw his political life and fortune in favor of his owm coun 
try, mayhap it be against his party, is in danger; in fact, there 


is no. more danger than on Friday morning, when the Georgia 
humming bird, from his safety here in the valley, so vicioasly 
assailed the grand old Missouri eagle in yom proud crag, [Ap- 
plause.) 

We are told that we should do this thing. The President 
Says we ought to reverse our action without raising question 
whether we were “right or wrong.” No man should reverse 
his favorable action or attitude toward his own country without 
seriously questioning whether it be right or wrong; nor should 
he reverse it against the interests of his country without po- 
tent, convincing, controlling, and compelling reasons. As for 
me, if there be doubts, I shall resolve them in the interests of 
my country and not in the interest of the foreign claimant. 
We are given to understand that our rights have been deter- 
mined adversely by foreign tribunals. If we were to accept 
their determination, might we not also demand that their deter- 
mination upen the value of that foreign policy, which the Presi- 
dent proposes to preserve by that sacrifice, be likewise ac- 
eepted? 

I have read with a great deal of diligence and with some 
feeling the uniform adverse eritieism of all the great nations. 
If that foreign policy which is to be saved at such an awful 
price fs approved by one, I failed to see or learn of its exist 
enee. Should we, then, be required’ to sacrifiee a right sup- 
ported by the best thought of America because the foreigners 
think that right untenable, remembering that they also. agree 
that the foreign policy which is 2 575 saved by such a sacrifice 
is indefensible? 

It has been suggested that there is a erisis before the country. 
This the President denies. There is no question that the Ameri- 
can people, and especially this House, would stand by its Presi- 
dent in any great national erisis) Our doubts would all be 
resolved in his favor, as they ought to be by him and all others 
in favor of our own country. In à real crisis the American sup- 
port of the Nation will be simply measured by American ability. 
The country is not prepared to admit that there is any crisis. 
A crisis would find poor excuse at this time, beeause, when 
there was a transfer of the administration to the present in- 
cumbent, we were in the state of stable peace with all the world 
More than that, the last administration had negotiated broad 
and binding treaties of peace with all the great nations of the 
earth, the adoption of which would have practically preeluded 
any great national conflict for years to come. The country 
would hear with little patience of a great crisis, remembering 
that the adoption of those treaties was defeated by the Sena- 
tors belonging to the now President's party. 

Much has beem said about the breach or observance of party 
platforms. We of the minority have done our full duty when we 
have challenged the country’s attention to the proposed reversal 
of the Baltimore convention pledge. The Republican Party is 
out of power now because it was alleged that it had not lived 
up to a particular plank of its platform. If this action fs taken, 
there will be no room for debate as to the repudiation of the 
platform, The binding effect of platfotms has been given by our 
President in his Washington Park speech; it has been stated 
by our Secretary of State, who, we understand, wrote the major 
portion of the Baltimore platform and supervised the assem- 
bling of all of it. He stated as follows: 

If a man after eleetion finds that his platform contains something 
which he can not honestly support, what ought he to do? * 

He shouid resign and let the —— select a man to do what they 
Yona have him do. tform is binding upon every honest 

The binding effect of a platform is further stated by Mr. 
Henry; chairman of the Rules Committee, who presented and 
urged the passage ef the rule upon which this debate is pro- 
ceeding, whieh in itself is a repudiation of a principle upon 
which a Demecratie Congress was elected in 1910. Mr. Henry. 
said: 

A at violates Sietlas atform 

party th p 


ledges. is unworttiy, and deserves 
the — 7 — of Whe 
action be 


n my party acts, whether its 
right ov ox ron: so ‘case I remain a member thereof I shall 
steadfastly support its platform demands, 
The first section of the Baltimore platform provides, among 
other things: 


The Republican Party * * * haying been faithless to its pledge 


‘of 1908 it should no longer enjoy the canfidence of the Nation. 


Following that statement, in another section: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. 


The final section of that same platform is: 


Qur pledges, are. made to be kept when in office, as well as relied upon 
during the cam and we invite the vices tar g of all citizens, re- 
gardiless of party, who believe in maintaining unimpaired the: institu- 
tions and traditions ef eur country. 
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In the light of these expressions I submit no further com- 
ment; but gentlemen on that side of the’ House will hardly 
expect an American electorate to be equally merciful. 

In the extraordinary procedure adopted to force this bill 
through the House at the will of powers outside of it there is 
involyed the integrity, independence, and perpetuity of this 
body. That the representative of any constituent, whether he 
be hod carrier or President, should stand on the floor of this 
House and denounce the opposition to a measure as the 
“chattering of magpies” is worthy of consideration, and 
emer) elicit a warning to those who might in the future so 
offend. 

- Perhaps no trend or phase of thought was more distinctly 
emphasized in the framing of our fundamental law or finds more 
frequent expression in the text of that great instrument than 
that the Government was to be impersonal, one of fixed law, and 
not of transient sentiment. In the debate of the founders, when 
it was suggested that the exalted patriotism of Government 
officials would prevent error, fraud, or abuse, the response was 

* unequivocal that it was wiser to create a barrier against these 
evils than to trust to the possible weakness, self-interest, or 
selfish ambition of any one man or set of men. At different 
periods in our history public men, thinking to pander to a 
popular craze or to ingratiate themselves with their leaders, 
have suggested a standard for official action other than that of 
constitutional guidance. The higher law” was at one time 
exploited by the conscience of New England, but, while tolerated 
by the private citizen, na Executive dared to recognize it. 
Recently in the West a distinguished Cabinet officer of the 
present administration from the East declared that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has a master, and that that master 
is his conscience. While I honor the incumbent of the presi- 
dential office and have confidence in his patriotism, I regard that 
declaration as at least a novel one. ‘The American people 
believe that the Constitution of the United States is the supreme 
and only master of all officials of their Government from the 
highest to the lowest. They do not object to the exercise of 
conscience within legitimate limits, but do object to the undue 
preponderance of the personal element. They maintain that the 
Constitution represents the composite, crystallized conscience of 
the fathers, and that their Chief Executive is to be ruled and 
guided by it. He is sworn to administer the Goyernment, not 
according to his conscience, but according to the collective will 
of the people as set forth in the laws of the land. 

On the 4th of March, 1913, under a sky as bright as any that 
ever beamed upon a successful presidential candidate 200,000 
people gathered in front of the great Capitol at Washington 
for the inaugural ceremonies. There were present the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Senators and Representatives, the 
incoming and outgoing Cabinets, governors of States, and diplo- 
mats of the world. The carriage of state, unattended by any 
show of military strength, brought thither the two most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the Republic—President Taft and Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson—the former seated to the right and the latter 
to the left. The oath of office, administered by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, pledged the President-elect to be 
guided not by his conscience but by the Constitution of the 
United States. A brief inaugural was delivered, and as the 
carriage of state returned whence it came President Wilson oc- 
cupied the right-hand side and the ex-President the left; thereby 
signifying the change of the depository of power and that the 
will of a hundrec million of people had been carried into effect 
without the loss of a life or the shedding of a drop of Dlood. I 
regarded the spectacle as the most sublime I had ever witnessed, 
and could not forbear contrasting it with the conditions that 
attend a change of administration in the unfortunate Republic 
to the south. With a constitution almost as fair and liberal as 
our own, the advent of a new President has been made in the 
smoke of revolution and at the point of the sword. I recalled 
that each of the recent rulers of that southern Republic—Diaz, 
Madero, and Huerta—declared that he was guided by his con- 
science in ruling his people. In our country the transfer from 
the jurist President to the scholar President conveyed a like 
grant of power, but the contrast between unfortunate, war- 
ridden, impoverished Mexico and rich, powerful, buoyant Amer- 
ica emphasized the fact that our rulers are governed by the 
Constitution and the law; that ours is an impersonal form of 
government; that while personal conscience may counsel and 
suggest action it can not subordinate the will of the people, 
which is the supreme guide, t 

And finally we are asked to surrender our control of the canal 
to obtain support for a foreign policy which we have supported 
because our President was pursuing it; that when it is criti- 
-cized by foreign powers we gave those criticisms no counte- 
nance, although our reason could not approve. To aid him in 


pursuing his duty as hè saw it, we suppressed much of our con- 
victions and stifled the objections which pressed for utterance. 
But when it comes not to merely following and supporting him 
in his duty as conceived by him, but at his request to surrender 
the rights and privileges of the Nation for now and hereafter 
which it is our own duty to defend, to that I can not yield. 

When, on the 5th of March, 1914, the President asked us to 
make this surrender, 500 Senators and Representatives before 
him felt a loss of American pride, a decline of American spirit. 
The feeblest response was given him which he has received 
from that joint body since his inauguration. A yielding it meant 
to all. A yielding of our full right to control of the Panama 
Canal, in order that there might be accomplished a mere change 
of rulers in Mexico. I then recalled my visit to Panama. On 
New Years Day, 1913, in company with Senator Pornpexter, of 
Washington, keeping well within the early shade on the Pacific 
side, we climbed Mount Ancon, until upon its narrow summit we 
stood and saw the glorious sunset in the west. That west which, 
by reason of the peculiar geography of the Isthmus, was over 
the Atlantic. It was the evening of the day, the dawn of the 
year, and the full sunrise of the twentieth century. Looking 
backward, we saw the world's greatest water bathed in the soft 
light o? the sinking sun and we marveled not that upon sight 
every tongue of whatever tribe or race had given it name sig- 
nificant of peace. To our right we saw Tobago Island, where 
our hospitals are. There the shade, and breeze, and pleasant 
waters give fevered brow and wounded limb their healing balm. 
To our left rose out of the ocean our fortified islands where 
ammunition chambers have been mined and filled. There frown- 
ing guns were being placed and all the enginery of defense was 
hens assembled to tell the world our sovereignty at the Pacific 
gate. 

We were not far from where Balboa saw, just 400 years be- 
fore, the western sea, near where he waded into its waters, 
proclaiming all the lands whose shores it washed under the 
dominion of Spain; not far from there Sir Francis Drake, 
from a lofty treetop, saw Pacific's wave and claimed its touch- 
ing land for England, though Sir Edward Grey was not-for- 
eign minister then. 

Looking Atlanticward our eyes followed the electric lights 
which burst out as twilight faded, tracing the course of the 
great canal to a point where stupendous locks marked the be- 
ginning of that body of water which had been a river, but 
which had been seized, chained, and made a lake to bear the 
burdens of commerce. We saw there in prospect, but two years 
removed, the fleets of the earth bearing merchandise and men 
through this man-made path from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
We thought and spoke of Columbus, his ambitions, discourage- 
ments, hardships, disappointments, partial achievement, neglect, 
ingratitude of friends, his chains and death, with the waterway 
to India unachieved. We spoke of Drake, Balboa, Cabot, Gil- 
bert, and théir accomplishments, but always the great purpose 
unfulfilled. We thought of the dream of navigators long un- 
realized, the hope of commerce disappointed, the ambition of 
kings thwarted, until our countrymen, knowing there was no 
way, made one. Again, looking Pacificward and far to the left, 
we could see the site of old Panama in 1671, a city of 30,000 
souls, and we recalled how it had been ruthlessly assailed, cap- 
tured, burnt, and destroyed, its treasure looted, its men slain, 
its women ravished. Few stones are left upon ench other to 
mark the achievement of that early civilization or evidence 
the awful work of Henry Morgan, that English buccaneer, who 
seemed to have had the countenance of his own Government, 
for upon his return to England he was knighted for the havoc 
he had wrought in that part of the New World. 

Then we looked below and saw the brilliant lights of new 
Panama, whose modern paved streets, excellent sewer system, 
and sanitary condition, all the work of the new Republic, under 
the tutelage and direction of the United States and its repre- 
sentatives at the Isthmus. We were glad that new Panama, 
standing out upon a peninsula embraced by a bay, said to be as 
fair as Naples, was the product of our country, while old de- 
spoiled Panama was the work of that other country which 
to-day, without expenditure and without right, is seeking to 
control this mighty engineering triumph of the ages; a work 
achieyed over menace of pestilence and disease, through engi- 
neering work which moved mountains, captured rivers, and 
expended multiplied millions; a work whose magnitude and 
importance to mankind had paled into insignificance the great 
Chinese wall, the mighty pyramids, and every other work upon 
which genius had pondered, men labored, and treasury been 
expended. 

Pardon the pride, overlook the glance of triumph and swell 
of chest. Proud moments for us, humble representatives of 
the two legislative bodies, giyen by the people the right to con- 
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trol this crowning achievement, control of which we are asked 
now by this act to relinquish as the difference in value between 


the hell hound Huerta and the villanous Villa. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is recognized. 

THE POLICY OF EXEMPTION, 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, two years ago I voted against 
this tolls exemption of our coastwise shipping principally on 
economic grounds. At that time Great Britain had made no pro- 
test. I knew that our coastwise trade was a monopoly. I 
knew that foreign vessels were by law excluded from it, and I 
knew that it needed no special favors, I did not and do not 
believe that the steamship companies would lower rates on 
account of any exemption which we might give them, so I 
voted against exemption. I should just as quickly vote to re- 
lieve our coastwise steamships from the payment of taxes as to 
relieve them from the payment of tolls in the canal. Why 
should not these great companies pay their share of the cost of 
maintenance and operation? Why should that additional bur- 
den be placed on the taxpayer? 

“All that may be true,” perhaps you say, “and yet if you 
exempt the American steamships from tolls will you not lower 
freight rates between the Atlantic and the Pacific and so create 
competition with the railroads and benefit the consumer?” Un- 
doubtedly, if the steamship companies reduce their rates to the 
shippers to the extent of the toll exemption, and if the shippers 
pass on the reduction to the consignees, and the consignees hand 
it over intact to the millers and the jobbers and the warehouse- 
men, and if all these wholesalers refuse to allow themselves 
any profit from the reduced rates, and if the retailers are 
equally virtuous, then each ultimate consumer will receive his 
share of the benefit of the reduction of $1.20 per ton in the cost of 
navigating an American steamship from an Atlantic port to a 
Pacific port. j 

There might be some sense in exempting our foreign shipping. 
What we have left of it is poor and struggling. Instead of that, 
if you please, we exempt our snugly prosperous coastwise ves- 
sels which are already guarded from competition. 

TREATIES. 


The more I have to do with treaties the less I like them. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, every diplomatist who draws 
a treaty sprinkles in a few indefinite clauses to cover anything 
which he may have forgotten to specify or may be unable to 
foresee. As both parties do the same thing, there is usually a 
good deal to be said on either side of any unforeseen question 
which happens to arise under a treaty drawn by experienced 
diplomatists, 

Drafting a treaty between two European powers is mere 
child's play as compared with drafting a treaty to which the 
United States is a party. Two-thirds of our Senate must ratify 
each treaty. Mr. Chairman, there are 96 Members of the 
United States Senate. Can you contemplate with equanimity 
the horrible task of so wording a treaty that each of 64 Sen- 
ators can find in its text the exact provision which he wants? 

That is the trouble with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It was 
drawn in such a way as to insure its ratification. Nothing else 
mattered much. The point was that the canal needed building 
and we needed a new treaty before we could build it. No one 
stayed awake at night wondering what would happen when the 
canal was completed and it became necessary to interpret the 
treaty. The fact is that nobody cared very much. Yet, here 
we are face to face with the problem and good lawyers are 
divided in their opinion. 

I do not expect, Mr. Chairman, that we can demolish all the 
arguments of our opponents who favor tolls exemption. 
Neither do I expect that we can prove all the contentions on 
our side. What we shall accomplish, if my enthusiasm has not 
misled me, is this: We shall demolish many more arguments 
than our opponents will demolish. We shall prove many more 
contentions than our opponents will prove. 

ARBITRATION PREFERRED, 


The British Government has protested that under the pro- 
visions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 we are not per- 
mitted to exempt any American vessels from the payment of 
tolls unless the same exemption is extended to the vessels of 
the world. On February 27, 1913, Great Britain offered to 
arbitrate the question. Personally, I think that we ought cor- 
dially to have accepted this proposal of Great Britain, and 
that we ought to have consented to arbitration, either under a 
special arrangement or under the provisions of the arbitration 
convention of 1908. Secretary Knox held that the question 
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was not ripe for arbitration—at all events without a special 
arrangement—until some British vessel should protest against 
the payment of an unequal toll. Whether President Wilson 
Coes or does not hold the same opinion as Secretary Knox has 
never appeared. Be this as it may, the President has decided 
that equitable behavior demands the repeal of the exemption 
which, in the Panama Canal act, we extended to our coast- 
wise trade. It is, of course, possible that President Wilson 
may at heart prefer arbitration; but arbitration would require 
the consent of two-thirds of the Senate. Many people think 
that no such consent could be obtained prior to the opening 
of the canal; yet everyone will admit the soundness of the 
words of James Bryce. No Englishman ever more sympathet- 
ically understood the nature of our fellow countrymen. This 
is what Mr. Bryce said: : 

Better also that when vessels begin to pass through the great water- 
way, in whose construction all the world has been interested, there 
should be left subsisting no cause of difference which could prevent an 
other nation from joining without reserve in the satisfaction the people 
of the United States will feel at the completion of a work of, such 
grandeur and utility. i 

So much for the question of arbitration. It is not the sub- 
ject which we are discussing. The question before us is the 
bill to repeal the clause in the Panama Canal act under which 
we discriminate in favor of our fellow countrymen in the mat- 
ter of canal tolls. : 


THE FORBIDDING CLAUSE OF THE TREATY. 


Those of us who believe that we have denied ourselves, under 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the right to discriminate in favor of 
our own vessels, base our case on the language of the first rule 
in article 3 of the treaty, as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafic 
or otherwise. 

I am not a lawyer, which, perhaps, gives me an advantage 
when I am faced with the necessity of interpreting plain Eng- 
lish. Tolls are “charges of traffic’; so it seems to me that 
this article in the treaty forbids any discrimination whatever 
between foreign vessels and our own in the matter of tolls. 
Those who would disagree with me in the assertion that the 
meaning of this clause is plain, base their contention on two 
different grounds. 

WHAT THE OTHER SIDE CLAIMS, 


Many men, and among them able lawyers, maintain that the 
words “all nations” in this clause are not to be construed as 
including the United States. Others contend that the words 
“vessels of commerce,” in the sense in which they are used in 
this same clause, are not intended to cover our own coustwise 
vessels, 

The position taken by those who believe that tolls exemption 
for our coastwise trade is within our rights may, in my opinion, 
be reduced to the following short statement: 

First. By our treaty with Panama, in 1903, the Government 
ships of that country are exempt from the payment of tolls. 
Therefore, it is argued, the words “all nations” in the treaty 
with Great Britain could not have been intended to include 
Panama, but must be held to relate to all other nations except 
the United States and Panama. 

Second. Article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty declares that 
the United States is to “have and enjoy all the rights incident 
to such construction ”"—construction of canal-—“as well as the 
exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management. 
of the canal.” Therefore, as our opponents argue, the United 
States has the privilege of discriminating in favor of her own 
vessels, inasmuch as such discrimination would be one of the 
“rights” referred to in article 2. 

Third. It appears that in the treaty of 1815 between Great 
Britain and the United States there was an agreement to the 
effect that “no higher or other duties or charges shall be im- 
posed in any of the ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States.” Now, our Supreme Court, in the case of Olsen v. 
Smith, held that a certain local discrimination with respect to 
pilotage in favor of American coastwise shipping was not a 
violation of this treaty. Consequently it is argued that if the 
words “vessels of the United States” in the treaty of 1815 did 


not include our coastwise shipping, then it must be evident that 


similar words in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty should not be held 
to include our coastwise shipping. 

Fourth. The fact is pointed out, as an evidence that Great 
Britain did not until recently take umbrage on account of the 
discrimination provided by the canal bill in favor of our coast- 
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wise vessels, that on July 8, 1912, the British chargé d'affaires, 
Mr. Innes, in a letter to the Secretary of State used these words: 

If the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels 
Ego dey benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 

It must be admitted that Mr. Innes’s note, carefully guarded 
though it be, does not improve the British case, although it has 
no effect on the main question of our rights under the treaty. 

Fifth. It is held that this canal ought to be considered part 
of the coast line of the United States and should be treated as a 
harbor improvement. This contention is made in spite of the 
fact that the canal is made an international waterway by three 
trenties and in spite of the fact that we charge our foreign ship- 
ping tolls for the nse of the canal. 

Sixth. The fact that warships are coupled with vessels of com- 
merce in the clause of the treaty which demands equal tolls for 
the vessels of all nations is held to be evidence that the United 
States never intended that this country should be included in 
the definition of the words all nations.” “ Obviously,” say our 
opponents, “the United States did not contemplate any such 
absurdity as charging tolls to her own vessels of war.” 

OUR ANSWER, 1 


To say that we “granted” to Panama an exemption from 
tolls for her ships shows an entire misapprehension of the situ- 
ation. The situation was this: Panama retained free tolls for 
herself as her privilege when she “granted” to us the treaty 
right to the use, occupation, and control of a zone of land for 
canal purposes. We had no inherent right to that Canal Zone 
except under such terms as Panama approved, and Panama im- 
posed a condition of free tolls for herself before she would sign 
the treaty. 

As a matter of fact, everyone knows that for half a century 
the policy of Great Britain and the United States required, and 
it was so provided by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, that neither 
country should have exclusive control over a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, but that if any canal should be built all 
nations should be admitted on exactly equal terms, It is claimed 
that this policy was overturned when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was substituted for the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It is said by 
our opponents that the United States became, as it were, a 
grantor of rights under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that 
none of the restrictions in that treaty were meant to apply to 
our own country. This doctrine can hardly stand examination 
for a minute. In rule 2 of article 3 appears this clause: 

The United States, however; shall be at liberty to maintain such mili- 


tary police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder, 


Why should the treaty specifically grant the United States 
this liberty if it were true that the restrictions in the rule 
did not apply to the United States as well as to foreign na- 
tions? If it be true that the United States by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty entirely released itself from the obligations 
as to equality of tolls imposed by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
what is the meaning of the clause in the preamble of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty which provides for the construction of the 
canal under the direction of the United States Government 
“without impairing the general principle of neutralization 
established in article 8 of that convention”? Article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty provides that all the world shall have 
equal treatment as to tolls in any canal or railway to be con- 
structed across the Isthmus by way of Tehuantepec or Panama. 
How can it be argued, in view of the preamble of the Hay- 
. Pauncefote treaty, that the provision for neutralization in the 
former treaty had been so modified as to permit discrimination? 

CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE. 

It is worthy of note that when the treaty was before the 
Senate in December, 1901, Senator Bacon proposed to strike 
from the preamble the words “without impairing the general 
principle of neutralization established in article 8 of that con- 
vention.” This proposal of Senator Bacon’s was yoted down. 
In other words, the treaty-making power refused to abandon 
the neutrality principles embodied in article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. 

As to the contention that our Government under article 2 
is entitled to establish discriminating tolls because such an 
act comes under the head of “the rights incident to such 
construction,” as a matter of fact article 2 itself provides 
that such rights are to be “subject to the provisions of the 
present treaty.” Senator Bacon endeavored to have the words 


“cubject to the provisions of the present treaty” stricken out, 
but his proposal was voted down. Clearly, then, our rights 
must be held to be subject to the rules contained in the present 
treaty, and the most important rule in article 3 is that which 
J quoted earlier in this address, to wit, the rule which re- 
guires conditions or charges of traffic to be on terms of entire 


equality for all the world. It is to be noticed that Senator 
Bacon also tried to strike out all the rules which were adopted 
under article 3, but was unable to accomplish his purpose. As 
further evidence of the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty at the time of its adoption, let me read a passage from 
Secretary Hay’s note in transmitting the draft to the Senate: 

The general 
insisted npon Prine nied oes Aer ERR A a iai . 
the justice of the request of Great Britain on condition that she sur- 
rendered important national and material interests in the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Now, what were these requests of Great Britain? Let us see 
what the press said at the time. After the treaty was ratified 
by the Senate the Washington Post, on December 17, 1901, said: 


` Great Britain asked this Government not to discriminate in the mat- 
ter of tolls and to guarantee the neutrality of the canal as agalust 
belligerents, both of which requests were granted: 


ARE COASTWISE SHIPS “ VESSELS OF COMMERCE"? 


I now take up the Supreme Court decision in Olsen v. 
Smith, on which the opposition relies in endeayoring to prove 
that the treaty meaning of “ vessels of commerce” does not in- 
clude coastwise ships. It is probable that gentlemen who lay 
great stress on this decision have not examined carefully all the 
provisions of the treaty of 1815, which was the treaty involved. 
By its terms that treaty regulated international commerce and 
not local commerce, and, moreover, it precisely provided that the 
commerce of the continent of North America and the West 
Indies “shall not be affected by any provision of this article, 
and that each party shall remain in complete possession of its 
rights with respect to such intercourse” There was also a 
clause in the treaty making foreign commerce subject to the 
laws of our country. The pilotage regulation, which was com- 
plained of as a discrimination, can not without a violent dis- 
tortion of logic be held to be anything except a local law not 
affected by the treaty. 

I need hardly point out that a decision by our Supreme Court, 
even in a case actually parallel with the question of tolls ex- 
emption, would not deprive Great Britain of the right to an 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by an international 
arbitration tribunal. 

THE LAYMAN’S OPINION, 


After all, whatever lawyers may think, the average man feels 
that the intentions of those who drafted and ratified the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty must be taken into account in deciding 
whether or not it was contemplated that the United States 
should have special privileges in the matter of tolls. The text 
of the treaty itself roundly declares that “all nations” must. be 
treated alike in the matter of traffic charges. What good reason, 
or even far-fetched reason, can be found to offset the apparently 
plain English of the treaty? I have already quoted from Sec- 
retary Hay’s note transmitting the treaty to the Senate. He 
advances the view that the United States is pledged to equality 
in the canal. I have also invited attention to Senator Bacon’s 
motions, which were defeated on December 16, 1901. The Sen- 
ator’s amendments were designed for the express purpose of 
exempting the United States from the restrictions of the treaty. 
Yet they were defeated. In view of all that, can any man 
heartily declare his belief that the United States was not in- 
cluded in the expression “all nations”? 

THE FAMOUS BARD AMENDMENT, 


If it was really intended that we should have the right to 
discriminate in favor of our coastwise shipping, it would have 
been easy enough to insert a clause giving us that right. In- 
stead of which a clause providing for that very privilege was 
rejected. > 5 

Pending the first ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
Senator Bard, of California, on December 18, 1900, offered the 
following amendment to article 3: f 

The United States reserves the right in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canab to discriminate in respect of the cha of traffic in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 

This amendment was negatived by a vote of 43 to 27. This 
vote would seem to the ordinary man to be the equivalent of the 
rejection of Senator Bard's proposal that we should have the 
right to exempt our coastwise shipping from the payment of 
tolls. They could not write the Bard amendment into the treaty 
in 1900 so they have been trying to read it into the treaty ever 
since. But,“ say the advocates of toll exemption, Senator 
Bard’s amendment was voted down because Senators at the 
time thought it superfluous and believed that the right to dis- 
criminate was indisputably included in the treaty just as it 
stood, even without the Bard amendment. ‘To prove this con- 
tention, the gentleman from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] and 
others haye gathered together quotations from letters which 
were written a dozen years after the occurrence by a few of the 
Senators who were here at the time the treaty was ratified. 


1914. 


‘ 
Most of the Senators, by the way, appear to miss the point at 
issue. Mr. Speaker, do you think that the memories of those 
old gentlemen can be accurate as to the reasons which prompted 
their colleagues to negative an amendment one dozen years ago? 
Of course their memories can not be accurate. Only two years 
ago we Members of this House voted on this very same exemp- 
tion matter. Yet it is a notorious fact that we have been flock- 
ing in Jaughable numbers to the Library to find out on which 
side of the question we are recorded, Not only do we fail to 
remember the reasons why any of our colleagues voted one way 
or the other, but, strange to say, we can not, without looking at 
the Recorb, recall how we voted ourselves. Much less can we 
tell what line of thought led us to our conclusion. Yet the tolls 
amendment which we adopted two years ago created infinitely 
more comment than the Bard amendment in 1900. How, then, 
can these aged Senators have retained a clear recollection all 
these years? As a matter of fact, do you really suppose that 
the Senate a dozen years ago seriously thought that the treaty 
clearly and beyond peradventure of a doubt gave us any dis- 
criminating rights at all? I wish that somebody would point 
out the clause which does it. 
THE RECORD MADE AT THE TIME. 


I can hardly think that evidence gathered at this late day 
can compete for a minute either with the plain record of the 
case or with deductions clearly to be drawn from the newspaper 
attitude toward the Bard amendment at the time that amend- 
ment was acted upon, 

The fact of the matter is that when the Bard amendment was 
proposed all the newspapers were discussing the question of 
the fortification of the canal, and practically nothing else con- 
nected with the treaty. The whole treaty question, by the way, 
had a hard struggle to obtain from the press a small modicum 
of space, sandwiched in between portentous accounts of the haz- 
ing of Cadet Booz at West Point and the kidnaping of young 
Mr. Cudahy in Omaha. 

However, I found in the San Francisco Examiner of Decem- 
ber 19, 1900, a dispatch, from which I submit the following ex- 
tract: 

If an amendment offered to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in executive 
session by Mr. Bard, of California, to-day prevails, this Government will 
officially declare that the Isthmian Canal is a part of the coast line of 
the United States and subject to such restrictions and limitations as the 
United States may see fit to impose. The principle sought to be estab- 
rep is far-reaching in its effect, and, as Mr. Bard presented it, is as 
ow Nothing contained in this treaty shall be construed to operate 
against the right of the United States to establish discriminating tolls 
in favor of American ships carrying American goods and engaged in the 
coastwise trade.” 

Mr. Bard said he would ask a vote on the amendment next Thursday 
when the other amendments come up for consideration. There was no 
discussion on the amendment. 

James Creelman, the correspondent of the Hearst papers, de- 
elared that the friends of the Pacific railway monopoly were 
fighting the Bard amendment on the ground that it would “ de- 
stroy the guaranty of peace neutrality.” Not a word about the 
substance being already in the treaty. 

The London Times of December 21, 1900, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

No sooner is it put about in Washington that Lord Pauncefote makes 
light of the pending amendments than more offensive ones are devised. 

e must be given something that he will object to. pein 0 in this 
spirit. was offered the amendment of Senator Bard, of California, to 
levy discriminating tolls on foreign shipping using the Isthmian Canal, 
The idea is to make it absolutely certain that En d will not agree, 

Except what I have read you, all that I can find in the news- 
papers at the time is the mere mention of the text of the Bard 
amendment and the fact that it was voted down. Not one word 
in one of the newspaper notices leads to the belief that there 
was any discussion at the time which would justify the asser- 
tion that the Bard amendment was voted down largely because 
it sought to provide a power which already existed in the treaty. 

WHAT THE NEW YORK JOURNAL SAID, 


I think it is true that a year later than the defeat of the Bard 
amendment, when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was finally rati- 
fied, Senator Spooner declared his belief that we were not de- 
barred from discriminating in favor of our coastwise trade. 
At least such was the report in the press at the time. The 
New York Journal went so far in an editorial in December, 
1901, as to claim that the principle was settled that we had the 
right to demand discrimination in favor of our coastwise vessels. 
As against that claim, let me invite your attention to the fol- 
lowing editorial of the New York Journal of December 21, 1900, 
the day after the Bard amendment was rejected: 


It is possible that before the canal has been open very long we may 
decide to pay the cost of operation out of our ational. Treasury and 
let our vessels go through free of tolls, as the State of New York does 
with the Erie Canal. In that case, we shall be bound to let England's 
ships go through free as well, 
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WAR-VESSEL TOLLS. 


It is true, as has been pointed out by those who take the 
opposite side, that article 8 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty pro- 
vides for terms of entire equality for vessels of war as well as 
vessels of commerce. From that circumstance it has been 
argued that the United States is exempt from the rules provided 
in the treaty, inasmuch as it is inconceivable that we ever con- 
templated charging tolls to our own war vessels. I admit that 
it would be absurd for us to charge tolls to our own war ves- 
sels. If we did so, of course there would be no actual payment 
of money. We should, however, debit the account of the Navy 
and credit the account of the canal with the amount of tolls 
which our warships might pay. It is quite conceivable, how- 
ever, that at any time we may contemplate granting free pas- 
sage in times of peace to warships of other nations, In fact, 
if such a proposition were before the House to-day, I should 
vote for it, inasmuch as I believe that in times of peace the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty requires us to treat foreign war vessels 
passing through the canal exactly as we do our own. 


SUMMING UP, 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the contention of our opponents 
that the United States is not included in the meaning of the 
words “all nations,” as used in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
together with the contention that the words “vessels of com- 
merce” in that same treaty are not to be construed as includ- 
ing vessels in the American coastwise trade; I submit, I say, 
that these two contentions have fallen to the ground. They 
have fallen because the whole history of the preliminary steps 
leading to the construction of the canal proves that the theory 
of equal canal rights for all nations was regarded as essential. 
They haye fallen to the ground because the text of the treaty 
itself shows that the United States was by name excepted from 
the limitations which it was not intended to apply to us. This 
fact clearly indicates that the negotiators of the treaty intended 
the United States to be subject to the other limitations from 
which she was not specially excepted. 

Oh, I know that some one will say, “ Do you mean to tell me 
that the United States is bound by rules 3 and 4 of article 3? 
Do you mean tg say that we ever agreed not to gather muni- 
tions of war in our own canal on our own territory?” Ah, re- 
member, my friend, that the Canal Zone was not our own terri- 
tory when the treaty was made. It is true that no change of 
territorial sovereignty can, under the treaty, affect our obliga- 
tions, It may be that when the Canal Zone was the property 
of Panama we entered into obligations which may prove embar- 
rassing now that the territory has passed into our hands. It 
may be that in case of a war in which we ourselves are in- 
volved we may be obliged to rely on the doctrine “ The law is 
silent amid the clash of arms” (inter arma silent leges). It 
may be that our obligations as sovereign of the Canal Zone 
must be differentiated from our obligations as the operator of 
the canal. 

It is possible that my explanation of the bearing of rules 3 
and 4 may not satisfy you. It does not satisfy me altogether; 
but it is a good deal more satisfactory than any sophistry 
designed to destroy the meaning of those plain terms of the 
treaty which forbid discrimination in the matter of tolls. 


CONCLUSION. 


Contemporary evidence contained in the note written by John 
Hay when he transmitted the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to the 
Senate; contemporary evidence furnished by excerpts from 
contemporary newspapers; and, more than all, the plain text of 
the treaty itself—everything points to the same conclusion, to 
wit, there was no thought in men’s minds in 1900 and 1901 that 
the United States was exempt from charging the same canal 
tolls to American vessels as she charged to vessels of the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Did the gentleman consume all his time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield back that one minute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am much obliged to the gentleman. . 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to 
myself, for the purpose of placing in the Recorp the names of 
14 Senators, “old men with failing memories,” headed by the 
father-inJaw of the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Laugh- 
ter.] In the list are Senators Lodge, Clapp, Perkins, Bard, 
Foraker, Towne, Butler, Turner, Kearns, Deboe, Dubois, Prit- 
chard, Mason, and Beveridge. 

All those Senators and ex-Senators, who were Members of the 
Senate at that time, take the same position, namely, that the 
Bard amendment was voted down for the reason that it was 
believed the United States had the right to exempt coastwise 
ships from tolls without the specific declaration, as set forth 
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in the Bard amendment, that such an amendment was unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield one minute? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. ‘The gentleman refused to yield to 


me, but I shall courteously yield to him. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Was Senator Kearns in the Senate at that 
time? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. He was. 

Mr. GARDNER. He did not vote. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. He was a Member of the Senate at 
the time. 

Mr. GARDNER. And Senator Lopcr said nothing of the 
sort. 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND, The gentleman from Massachusetts 
and myself had a little controversy as to his father-in-law’s 
failing memory, on Saturday. I quoted him on my side last; 
and now I have another quotation of three or four days ago 
on my side, which I will place in the RECORD. 

Here is the quotation from the Recorp of March 25: 

Mr. SMITH of Monien. Contemporaneous construction is usually 
regarded as very valuable if the person making it is one of repute and 
5 ee 8 in public affairs. Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 

quoted as saying: 

“When the hy -Patneefote 8 submitted by the President to 

the Senate, it so happened that I charge of it and reported it to 
the Senate. * * When I reported that treaty, my own impres- 
sion was that it left the United States in complete control of the tolls 
upon its own vessels. I did not suppose that there was any limitation 
put upon our right to charge such tolls as we pleased u our own 
vessels or that we were included in the phrase all nations“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. President 

The Vicw PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
“ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. Lopez. Since I have been quoted, I wish to say that I sald that 
in debate. The Senator from Oregon may possibly recall it. I have 
not changed my view as to the interpretation of the treaty. I was one 
of the 11 who voted making the exemption from tolls. I did so 
then for what I thought good and sufficient reasons, much larger rea- 
sons than giving to certain shipping lines the benefit of a few million 
dollars. That view I have never seen reason to cha I do not 
wish to interrupt the Senator now, but later in the debate I shall take 
occasion to repeat the reasons which led me to vote as I did. The 
Senator knows I have not changed my position. 


$ * $ * = * * 

Mr. Surra of Michigan. If the Senator will permit me, in- calling 
attention to the statement of the honored Senator from Massachusetts 
I did not say that he had a his mind. I quoted that statement 
because it was sound and refreshing to read. 

Mr. Lopes. I licitly said that I did not take a different view now. 

Mr. Sutrn of Michigan. Certainly not, The Senator from Massa- 
that we have the right under our treaty to do just 
what cone in its wisdom did do. I am not criticizing the Senator. 

ing him with approval on the law and the American right to 
free tolls for our coastwise ships through the canal. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, I know all about that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman state how Senator 
Fairbanks voted? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. The gentleman can do that in his 
own time. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Larrerty]. 


(Mr. LAFFERTY addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN], 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, representing a southern district, 
I wish to go on record in favor of free tolls for our coastwise 
vessels. [Applause.] The South has believed and still believes 
the Panama Canal means a great deal for its future commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and agricultural growth and development. 
For that reason the Southern Commercial Congress, composed of 
more than 2,500 representative southern men, unanimously 
passed a resolution favoring free tolls. For practically the 
same reason the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, with 
a membership of more than 3,000 progressive, representative 
men from every State in the Union, recorded itself in favor of 
free tolls. The National Board of Trade, representing the 
liye, active commercial organizations of the Republic, declared 
for free tolls. Alabama and Tennessee are largely engaged in 
manufacturing pig iron and steel; the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, and Tennessee are inter- 
ested in the manufacture of cotton goods. Alabama, Virginia, 
and Tennessee are large producers of coal. 

Our leading competitors on the Pacific coast in the sale of 
iron, steel, cotton goods, and coal after the canal is completed 
will be England and Japan—the former attempting to dictate 
as to free tolls, and her side partner, Japan, striving to write 
the school and land laws for the great State of California, To 
impose a toll on the output of the southern iron, steel, and cot- 
ton mills and coal mines will rob the South of an advantage 


over her foreign competitors, and hence I believe in the interest 
of all the southern people it is my duty to oppose the pending 
bill. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party met defeat in the 
last two elections largely because of the so-called Cannon rules 
and the failure to carry out an implied or understood platform 
pledge to reduce the tariff downward. Let me quote from the 
Democratic national or Baltimore platform: 

Having been faith! i 
a ing js intse 3 ee of 1908, it should no longer 

What has happened within one year after the Democratic 
Party assumed absolute control of the Government? 

A Democratic House of Representatives, in order to be “faith- 
less,” in order to violate and repudiate a sacred promise made 
to the American people, adopt a gag rule more drastic, more 
unfair, more odious than any similar rule ever passed during 
the Cannon administration. [Applause.] The pledge for free 
tolls was not only carried in the Democratic and Progressive 
platforms, but in public speeches the three candidates for the 
Presidency—Wilson, Roosevelt, and Taft—indorsed and ap- 
proved of the free tolls policy. More than thirteen millions of 
American freemen voted for these three men, and now, without 
consulting them, the successful candidate proposes to repudiate 
this pledge or promise upon which he was elected. 

What was the closing paragraph of President Wilson's plat- 
form? Here it is: “ Our pledges are made to be kept when in 
office as well as relied upon during the campaign.” 

During the campaign the President in his own State, after 
discussing and indorsing free tolls and stating how the same 
would benefit the American farmer, uttered this statement: 
“Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business, 
It means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest 
men. 

I now quote the plank in the platform upon which the Presi- 
dent was elected: “ We favor the exemption from toll of Ameri- 
can ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through the 
canal. 


When I recall the fight on the Cannon rules and the charge 
that President Taft and the Republican Party were “ faithless ” 
to platform pledges and think of what this Democratic House 
and administration is now engaged in doing I believe in all 
fairness our friends the enemy should loge no time in extend- 
ing an apology to ex-Speaker Cannon, ex-President Taft, the 
Republican Party, and the men who voted the Democratic 
ticket in the last two elections. 

Well, at this late day, long after the election, the President 
has suddenly discovered that the English prime minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, is correct in his disinterested contention that we 
have violated the treaty, and that ex-Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft and Secretaries of State Olney and Knox and about all 
the members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
thoroughly considered and acted upon the treaty, are wrong. 

We are asked to disbelieve and repudiate our own sworn 
officials and accept the yersion of the representative of an inter- 
ested foreign Goyernment. This I refuse to do; and when the 
ides of November come, in my judgment, the patriotic Amer- 
icans will be found at the polls electing men who will stand for 
the Stars and Stripes, stand for America as against the insolent 
and selfish demands of the British Government. 

Mr. Speaker, so they want our old enemy, Great Britain, to 
dictate to us? She attempted to dictate to us in the Revolution. 
She attempted 100 years ago to impress our seamen, and her 
soldiers actually set fire to the Capitol building in this city. 
What else? When we had an unfortunate family fight—civil 
war—Great Britain was the only foreign country that attempted 
to aid in the destruction of our glorious American Union. 
What else? Where is our future trouble? It is in the Pacific 
Ocean, with the Japanese. Who is fastened with hoops of steel 
to the Japanese Government in an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive but Great Britain, the country the administration is now 
seeking to favor as against the American Republic? [Applause.] 

I protest against it in the name of Washington and all of his 
compatriots who suffered and died at Bunker Hill, Yorktown, 
and on a thousand battle fields, I protest against it in the name 
of the great Tennesseean, Andrew Jackson, who defeated the 
British in the Battle of New Orleans. [Applause.] 

I protest against it by the memory of those who gave us lib- 
erty and planted this free Republic. I protest in the name of 
those who preserved the Union and the Flag of our fathers in 
the Civil War. I protest against this surrender to our old 


enemy, and I protest in the name of every patriot and every 
lover of his country against this betrayal of the American 
people. [Applause.] 


1914. 
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COL, HENRY CLIFFORD STUART ON FREE TOLLS. 
Mancu 28, 1914. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Our 9 elass is not an ancient erention but a 
recent growth, and as such modestly refrains from direct rticipa- 
tion in 1 contenting themselves with trying to no te and 
control those whom we elect to govern us. 

Obviously our rulers do not possess that independence on which 
alone true statesmanship can rest, Personal interest still being para- 
mount, public interest receives only secondary consideration. Our 
rulers must keep their eyes on their places, and this, being intensely 

ractical, they Invariably do. It is now gencrally recognized that the 

President who does not play polities” during his first term will not 
be nominated for a second, 80, being poor men all, they are after a 
gecond—they need the money.” 

A man must be very rich or very impractical to use power for the 
good of all, and our rich men are of too recent growth to be available, 
while our ee ones are unknown. So let us not expect too 
much of our Presidents, who are just as poor and human as ourselves 
and exposed to greater temptation, 

The stakes in the political ame are 


h at present; they are stak- 
ing the tolls of the Panama l. The is 


esident “ national 


“national honor” the President would seem to mean that he 

keep an apparent promise in a foreign treaty he did not make 
by breaking a solemn promise to his people in the platform on which 
he was elected. 


Now, the real question is whether it be more honorable to keep a 
treaty—and no treaty has ever yet been kept when it suited the 
stronger power to break it—made by the few against the interests 
of the many, or to break it In the interest of the nation. “ Honor,” as 
now questioned, is a relative term. With us what is “ honorable” 

litically is “ dishonorable” personally; what is “ honorable” in one 

nd is frequently “ dishonorable ” in another. 

Why raise the question of “ honor“? The canal is built. Wh 
treat It differently from any other public bares E Why not free it, 
as all our other public buildings are free? And, rather than prate 
about “honor,” let us free it to the world. Why charge for its use, 
when we charge for the use of no other public building? 

But I fear this view of “honor” will be too much for the honor- 
able” Canadian Pacific Rallway Co., which is thought to be pushing 
the matter in the interest of our own rallway companies which do not 
care themselves to discuss honor“ just at present. 

Our 5 would make the canal the sole exception of all public 
buildings. They wish charges to be made for its use which will enable 
them to maintain their present transcontinental freight rates, to en- 
able the dearer land to control the cheaper waterway. 

Right here the Shipping Trust bogey arises. Would you bet us 
into the hands of the Shipping Trust owned by the railroads? do 
not use quotation marks here use the Shipping Trust was a fact, 
but this was only because of the Panama Railway, the monopoly by 

- which has passed with the 8 of the canal. The route is now 
open and public opinion will not long countenance the control of water 
terminals by railways. 

But we are not interested in ships—we have not any to speak of— 
the only interest of the American people is in commerce and this is 
now carried, nearly in its entirety, in foreign bottoms. It would be 
folly to exempt American ships from charges when we have not an 
ships, nor can not build them as cheaply as they can be built abroa 
por ae) 1 as cheaply when built, ig not free to employ the 
cheapest labor. 

What we are interested in is not the ships, but what the ships 
carry, what they have got in their bottoms. The “Flag” is another 

mere term: Forel fags now fly over the bulk of our commerce. We 
are not interested in flags, as applied to this matter, but in what 
the “flags” fly over—not in the ships but in what the ships are car- 
rying. it they are carrying anything to or from our shores we are 
interested in them, othe not. 

So it would seem that we can safely and “ nongrudgingly allow 
our President to make a dicker with our national “honor” so as to 
bolster his wobbly foreign policy, by laying charges on ships, of which 
we have none to speak of, if we be only sane enough to provide for a 
drawback on goods going to or from any American port, no matter 
what fag flies over them. Some day our flag may float again on the 
waters, but this will be a private affair of the owners of the ships, the 
great American public being interested only in such portions of said 
ships’ cargoes as are going from or coming to American ports. 


Faithfully, yours, 
HENRY CLIFFORD STUART. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] is recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. Speaker, on March 5 the President 
of the United States in this Chamber, in faultless English and 
for the English, read to the American Congress a most extraordi- 
nary document and made a most remarkable request, to wit, 
that the Congress of the United States, in no unstinted and un- 
grudging measure, vote for an unconditional repeal of a clause 
exempting from payment of tolls American coastwise ship- 
ping passing through the Panama Canal, incorporated in the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, a provision which had 
been made a plank in the Democratic national platform adopted 
at the party convention held in Baltimore the preceding July, 
and which, no doubt, contributed much to Democratic success 
in the election of Woodrow Wilson as President in the Novem- 
ber following. 

While the President of the United States was making this 
universal plea the“ peerless leader” and erstwhile standard 
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bearer of the Democratic Party, the Secretary of State, sat in 
the diplomatic gallery of this House and applauded his chief's 
request with fervor, and possibly in the same spirit and with 
the same object in view that the administration’s ambassador 
to England, Mr. Walter Hines Page, had when he made his now 
celebrated speech of felicitation in London the other day, 
wherein he rejoiced in the fact that Great Britain would be the 
largest beneficiary of the canal. 

To the retrospective mind it should not seem so very strange 
that Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of State should applaud his Chief's 
demand for repudiation, in part, of his party’s platform, which 
he himself is credited with having shaped and approved, for, 
8 acquired the habit of repudlation, it came natural to 

m. : s 

Because certain men whom he did not admire were not ex- 
cluded as delegates to the Baltimore convention he, without any 
apparent compunction, repudiated the instructions of the Demo- 
cratic convention of the State of Nebraska, to wit: That the 
State’s delegation should support the Hon, CHAMP CLARK for 
President“; and threw part of those votes and his influence to 
the support of Mr. Wilson, thereby defeating for nomination 
the honored Speaker of this House, 

Mr. Speaker, I have never heard that those Democrats whom 
Mr. Bryan desired to have expelled as delegates at Baltimore 
were guilty of repudiating either their party’s platform or the 
laws of their country, but I have heard that they had repudi- 
ated the “ peerless-leader.” 

Mr. Speaker, the present great Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Wilson’s principal adviser, came into prominent notice— 
emerging from semiobscurity into the limelight—by a remark- 
able speech made in Chicago in 1896, in which he declared that 
certain interests should not be allowed to crucify this country 
on a “cross of gold.” 

This speech brought Mr. Bryan into great prominence, and he 
was made the leader and nominee of his party for the Presi- 
dency. It is not necessary to burden the House with a reca- 
pitulation of his spectacular campaigns. It suffices to say that a 
majority of the States refused to agree with his ideas. He was 
defeated, a gold standard was adopted, and this country entered 
on an era of prosperity such as the world never before had 
witnessed, 

Mr. Speaker, the “peerless leader” was mistaken then. If 
he proved mistaken then, is it not just as probable that he and 
his titular leader are mistaken now? Mr. Bryan said that this 
country should not be “crucified on a cross of gold,” and I say, 
Mr. Speaker, that this country should not be crucified by him 
and the President on a cross of St. George and British diplo- 
macy. [Applause.] I hope and feel that I am nearer right in 
my contention now than he was in his position at that time. 

I have listened with intense interest to the speeches made by 
the various gentlemen who have spoken in favor of this congres- 
sional repudiation, and my blood has bounded and my pulse 
thrilled as they spoke with eloquence of our national honor and 
the necessity of our preserving it by the “fulfillment of our 
treaty obligations.” I, too, believe in American honor, but I 
also believe in our preserving that honor as punctiliously when 
dealing with weak powers with whom we baye made treaties 
as with the strong. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not heard of any of the gentlemen who 
are now so emphatic in “maintaining our honor” in connec- 
tion with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty made with England, 
sawing the air or tearing their hair over the ravishing of the 
Republic of Colombia, despite our treaty with that country 
whose integrity of possession we had guaranteed. Oh, no. 
Colombia is weak and we are strong, and it is not necessary 
that she should be placated. Our minister to that country will 
not be requested to make any speeches at a banquet in Bogota 
felicitating the Colombians on the completion of this canal, 
and rejoicing that Colombia is to be the principal beneficiary. 

Mr. Speaker, it ill becomes that gentleman at the other end 
of the Capitol who was, at the time this shameful deed was 
perpetrated, Secretary of War and one of the advisers in the 
President’s official family, to prate of “national honor” and 
go into eloquent hyperboles about our need of maintaining it. 
I commend to him the study of our treaty with New Granada, 
now Colombia. 

In the Evening Star of Friday, the 27th, Président Wilson 
is reported as having said the South American newspapers 
were commenting on our course and joining Europe in its 
protest against our action in exempting our- coastwise com- 
merce from payment of tolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the President of the United 
States would refer to foreign newspaper comments and give 
their remarks consideration, and insinuate that as one reason 
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for our showing that “ generosity ” which he pleaded we should 
show in his message of the 5th of this month. 

I suppose he is afraid we might be classed as stingy, close, a 
little near, if we continue to maintain our right to do as we 
choose with our own domestic commerce in connection with our 
own canal, and claim that it was not and could not legitimately 
be included in a foreign treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, personally I would prefer at any time to be 
considered a “tightwad” than an “easy mark,“ and I com- 
mend that thought to the President when dealing with the 
affairs of this Nation. [Applause.] If we rescind this free-toll 
statute we haye proved ourselves an “easy mark” indeed—yes, 
“dead easy.” 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind, if we now do this monstrous thing, this 
injury to the dignity and integrity of our country, at the behest 
of Great Britain’s shrewd diplomats, we are indicting John Hay 
for incompetency and the Senate of the United States for im- 
becility. [Applause.] An examination of the roster of the 
Senate at the time this treaty was ratified will disclose that 75 
per cent of its membership were lawyers, and the roster of the 
Sixty-second Congress that passed the canal tolls act will disclose 
that more than 70 per cent of its Members were lawyers. I 
also venture the guess, gentlemen, that a majority of the plat- 
form committee in the Democratic convention at Baltimore that 
declared for free tolls were lawyers. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, what an indictment we will have here made 
against their competency, if we rescind this statute. “ Daniels 
come to judgment,” indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I shall insert the Hay-Paunceforte 


treaty. 
Tue HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Whereas, a convention between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 
19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of 
the United States, without impairing the “general principle” of neu- 
tralization established in article 8 of that convention, was concluded 
and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Wash- 
ington on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which con- 
vention is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of india, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, 
and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, without impairing the “gen- 
eral principle” of neutralization established in article 8 of that con- 
vention, have for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States—John Hay, Secretary of State 


of the United States of America. 

And His Majesty Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India—the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., 
G. & M. G., His Majesty’s ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
vant Ag the United States. 

o, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 


have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 


ARTICLE 1. The high e parties agree that the present treat: 
shall supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th of April, 1850. 

Art. 2, It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 
own cost, or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, 
or through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and tha 
1 to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Governmen 
shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction as well 
_ ba pipes right of providing for the regulation and management 
of the canal. 

Arr, 3. The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutraliza- 
tion of such ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied 
in the conyention of Constantinople, signed the 28th tober, 1888, 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shali be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or ch of traff 
or eee a Such conditions and charges of traffic shali be just and 
eq e. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act or hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
son ay canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
an Sorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revletual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be te ; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
with only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 
service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as 
vessels of war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of Te; 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hin- 
drance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 


were found to be in due and proper form, 


belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon Se pomibies but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 


within 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessar 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shal 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
ot war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

Ant. 4. It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of 
the International relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
tion or the obligation of the high contracting parties under the pres- 


ent treaty. 
shall be ratified by the President of the 


hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 


to 
be 


ART. 5. The Lo kad 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, 
and by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six 
pene fom tie sate hereof, 10 ee 
n fa whereo: e respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their ale at 
Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1901. 
Jonx HAY. m 
PAUNCEFOTE, [SEAL. 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
city of Washington on the 21st day of February, 1902; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, have caused the said convention to 
be made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1902, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one Donard and twenty-sixth. 

SEAL, 


By the President: 
JoHN Hay, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Speaker, I think any gentleman in this Chamber who 
will contend that we had no right under this treaty to exempt 
our coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls and that we 
have a right under this treaty to fortify the canal is insulting 
the intelligence of the House and the Nation. I further main- 
tain that if we are bound by section 1 of article 3 to con- 
sider ourselyes and our affairs on a par with all nations as 
set forth in that article, we are also bound by each succeeding 
section of article 3; that we could not revietual or take any 
stores into the canal if we are at war with any nation; that 
we would be compelled to give the vessels of our enemy the 
same rights that we ourselves could enjoy; that we could not 
embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or warlike 
materials in the canal except in accidental hindrance of the 
transit; that we could not remain in the waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 miles of the end, and so forth. If we 
put our own war vessels through free we must put the war- 
ships of all nations through free. 

We could not stay in our own ports at the ends of the canal 
for more than 24 hours in case of war. In other words, we are 
a Nation of great philanthropists. We have expended $400,- 
000,000 for the benefit of other nations and can have abso- 
lutely no advantages over any of them, though they have not 
been out a single dollar and have had no hazard in the matter. 

The thought is so monstrous, so silly, so foreign to common 
sense and business principles that it is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the Nation, and should not be tolerated. 


ENGLAND'S PERFIDY. 


Mr. Speaker, how different in spirit was the contention of 
Great Britain after the signing of the treaty of Constantinople, 
referred to in article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, to the 
ethics she demands of us! Three days before the signing of 
the treaty, long after the convention had been held, Great 
Britain made her signature subject to a reservation. In an 
article by Theodore S. Woolsey, taken from House Document 
461, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, under the title of 
“Suez and Panama—a Parallel,” reference to this reseryation 
in the treaty of Constantinople is made, as follows: 


There was, nevertheless, a reservation in the British adherence to 
this treaty, made three days before its signature, which I think is not 
enerally known. Prof. Holland gives it (p. 293) in his “ Studies of 
nternatlonal law,“ published in 1898: 


“The delegates of Great Britain, in offering this treaty text as the 
definitive rule to secure the free use of the Suez Canal, belleve that it 
is their duty to announce a general reservation as to the applicability 
of its provisions in so far as oer are incompatible with the transitory 
and exceptional state In which Egypt is actually found and so far as 
they might interfere with the liberty of action of the Government dur- 
ing. the occupation of Egypt by Her Majesty's forces.” 

his amounts to protection so long as England occupies Egypt; neu- 
tralization afterwards. Prof. Holland adds: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“It is owing to this reservation that, as was explaired by Mr. Curzon 
in the House of Commons, July 12, 1808, “the terms of this convention 


haye not been brought into practical operation. 
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Another English writer, in the Spectator of December 10, 1898, makes 
a similar assertion: 
“In reality the neutrality convention was never brought into force 


and is now a dead letter, as the found when they tried to 


coal their fleet at Port Said. claimed to regard the Sneg Canal as 
an international piece of wafer; but Lord Cromer insisted and main- 
tained his e that it was part of the waters of a neutral power. The 
Suez Canal is not internationalized, but Is under control of the power 
that controls Egypt.” 

Whether the other powers who signed and ratified this convention 
Will always accept this curious British view that a treaty can be de- 
clared inoperative by one signatory. at will, it is unnecessary to 4 
For my present purpose it Is enough to call attention to the claim and 
to the argument. s Egypt becomes, by force of continued occupation, 
British territory, even so pari passu the Suez Canal becomes British 
waters. And likewise the converse must be true, to bring the canal 
under British contro! Great Britain must hold Egypt. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirits of our Revolutionary ancestors, if 
they realize the attempt here being made to surrender those 
principles for which they fought and died, must be all atremble, 
and the shade of Patrick Henry filled with ire as it realizes his 
declaration of “Liberty or death” has been forgotten and com- 
prehends that one of his name is advocating the surrender of 
our right to control our own domestic affairs, that great prin- 
ciple for which he so eloquently contended. [Applause] 

Mr. Speaker, for the man who for economic reasons and do- 
mestic expediency opposes free tolls I have the highest regard 
and respect. 

But for him who at the behest of ome man, and that man’s 
strained construction of a treaty, or for fear of the veiled 
threats of foreign nations is willing to surrender our domestic 
Überty I have the most profound pity—yes, pity. [Anplause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if I could get more time, I would 
like to discuss the historical and legal phases of this great ques- 
tion ns well as its vital importance to the South, but in view of 
the great pressure for time I am grateful for the seven minutes 
that have been allotted me. I will cover these matters, however, 
later in the session in extending my remarks under the rule. 

The President tells us that exemption constitutes a mistaken 
economic policy, and with characteristic frankness as to essen- 
tial details he fails to tell us why. [Langhter.] We are left 
to conjecture as to the processes of reasoning through which the 
Executive mind evolyed that momentous conclusion. 

You of Democratic faith have argued that the cost of import- 
ing foreign goods, including customs duties, is added to the price 
which is paid by the ultimate consumer, If that contention is 
economically sound, pray tell me how you figure it out that a 
reduction of the cost of transportation in our coastwise trade 
will be of no advantage to our own people? If such a reduction 
is a mistaken economic policy, then the hundreds of millions 
that we have expended in improving our rivers and harbors was 
a mistake; the nation-wide movement for better roads is a mis- 
take; all that we have done and are doing to cheapen transpor- 
tation is a mistake. [Applause.] 

But you say that there is a steamship monopoly in that trade 
which will prevent the benefits of exemption going to the people. 
We have the same jurisdiction over rates on these steamship 
lines that we have over rates on transcontinental railroad lines. 
Do you mean to concede the inefficiency of our antimonopoly 
laws, or do you mean that the administration proposes to aban- 
don these prosecutions? 

I deny the contention of my brilliant colleague, Mr. SHERLEY, 
that the purpose of the American people in building the canal 
was to benefit humanity in general. Their highest purpose was 
the national defense, the imperative necessity of which was 
brought home to us by that heartbreaking trip of the Oregon 
around the capes, [Applause.] The entire expense of the canal 
could be charged off the books against the national defense alone 
and the American people would stand for it. But in these days, 
when. the selfish interests of nations are constantly clashing, 
when there is such a fierce contest for supremacy in the world’s 
commerce, when our people are so wedded to the good old doc- 
trine of charity beginning at home, and when the burden of 
taxation upon them is so heavy, it is utter folly to contend that 
they would give of their hard-earned treasure an amount almost 
equal to $5 for every man, woman, and child in the country 
just for the sake of humanity in general. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have made several trips to the Panama Canal, 
As I stood there in that tropie sun and watched them plowing 
the way through the Andes Mountains, I realized more than 
ever before the majesty of the mighty Republic of which I 
was an humble citizen; and, with malice toward none and 
charity for all, I am proud of the privilege of saying that I did 
not forget that it was the wise foresight, the magnificent, prac- 
tical diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt that made this match- 
less achievement possible. [Applause.] I believed then, as I 


believe now, that the thought uppermost in his great mind was: 
“I am doing this for America.“ [Applause.] And I do not 
believe that the people will permit the sacrifice of its benefits 
to the ayarice of any foreign power. The spirit of 1776 still 
lives in the hearts of the people, and if perchance our per- 
plexed President, whose patriotism I do net question, does not 
feel to the fullest its stirring thrills, L suggest that he walk 
out in front of the White House and gaze upon that martial 
figure of Gen. Jackson, so typical of the Americanism of 
those days, and think of the Battle of New Orleans, where 
those dauntiess Kentuckians and Tennesseeans with their long- 
barreled rifles poured their leaden hail into the faces of the 
British, and drove them forever from American soll. [Ap- 
plause.] I am sure he will receive a new baptism of faith. 

Mr. Speaker, while I have the attention of this great audience, 
I can not forebear saying that whatever a majority of the people 
may haye thought in 1912, I believe that a great majority of 
them are to-day longing for a return to the good old days of 
Republican American administration. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.]. Not being one of you, my Democratic friends, it is 
not my province to advise, but I may prophesy. It was the 
intrepid leadership and masterful logic of those two great ex- 
Kentuckians, Cuark and Uxbnwoon, that made possible the 
victory of which you dreamed and for which you fought for a 
generation. Refuse to heed them now, and, mark my words, 
when your political sky is darkened, as it will be, with the 
somber shadow of the people’s, wrath, you will hear them ex- 
claim in the cataclysm which surrounds yeu, and when it is too 
late, “O, Democracy, Democracy, oft would we have gathered 
thee under our wings, as a hen gathereth her brood, but ye 
would not.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] five minutes, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, to say it is 
a betrayal of the members of the Democratic convention at Bal- 
timore and the 13,000,000 men who voted the Democratic and 
Progressive tickets because we now attempt to repeal this 
clause in the Panama Canal act is unjust, and in behalf of 
the Democrats and the Progressives in the thirteenth dis- 
trict of Illinois I resent it, for that plank in the Democratic 
platform was misleading. It was brought in under the cover 
of the American flag and branded patriotism. The American 
voter so believed it to be, but when the flag is withdrawn, the 
plank reads thus: “National gratuity to a legalized monop- 
oly.” [Applause.] If the 13,000,000 Progressives and Demo- 
crats of this country stamp this with their approval, I thank 
God that I am still a Republican. In my judgment, they did 
not do it, but ff they did, then let us abolish the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and tear up the bills you are trying to 
frame now to amend the antitrust law, and discharge the men 
over in the Department of Justice who are prosecuting violators 
of the law on account of monopolistic combinations, Mr. 
Speaker, the millions of common people of this country, when 
they understand this situation, will sustain this House and 
the President of the United States in attempting to repeal this 
law. [Applause] Ah, but they say England is dominating us. 
Not I. My ancestors met the English on the bloody field of 
Bannockburn, and I have no particular love for them, not do 
I truckle or kneel to them at all, and it has been interesting 
and pleasant to listen to the men in this debate twist the lion's 
tail and glorify the American eagle. I know of no safer or 
more secure place to twist the British lion's tail than on this 
carpeted floor beneath the dome of the Capitol Building of the 
mightiest Republic on earth. England dominate us! Neyer. 
Be not led astray, my countrymen. This is not a battle be- 
tween the British lion and the American eagle. It is a battle 
between the American eagle in behalf of the people of this 
country and the web-footed cormorant, representing the monop- 
oly of coastwise traders. [Applause.] Dominated by England? 
Never. England can not dictate to America; monopoly shall 
not. It is simply a question, as I view it, of standing by the 
people of the country as against an unjust, ravenous, and 
rapacious monopoly. Shall we live up to our agreement, or 
shall we not? That is our privilege. We can let our vessels 
go through the canal free if we are so disposed, or we can make 
them pay toll; but in my judgment, in my humble way of look- 
ing at it, I believe that, according to the treaty, we ought to 
charge toll to our coastwise traders. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the discussion of the pending bill 
rests upon the construction or interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, and it being asserted on both sides of the controversy 
that the national honor is involved, I shall insert at this point 
in my remarks a copy of the treaty; 
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Treaty between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal. pat petal ar Washington, November 18, 
na 


1901; ratification advised by the „December 16, 1901; ratified 
by the President, December 26, 1901; ratified by Great Britain, 
January 20, 1902; ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 
21, 1902; proclaimed, February 22, 1902. 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Whereas, a Convention between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, 
by Whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which may arise out of the Convention of the 
19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without impairing the general principle" of neutrali- 
vation established in article 8 of that convention, was concluded and 
signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Washing- 
ton on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which Conven- 
tion is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
British Dominionsebeyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being 
desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered 
expedient, and to that end to remove any objection which may arise 
out of the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, without ingering 
the “general principle” of neutralization established in Article VII 
eae Sehen, have for that purpose appointed as their pleni- 
potentiaries : 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America ; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Honorable Lord Paunce- 
fote, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty’s ambassador extraordinary and 
POTTEN to the United States ; 

Who, haying communicated to each other their full powers which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles : 

ARTICLE 1, 

The high contracting parties agree that the 

supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19 


ARTICLE 2, 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or ak bape ap or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the peen: treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the nig ts incident to such construction, as well as the 
3 right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
can: 


resent treaty shall 
April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 3, 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality. 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of 8 be committed within it. The 
United 3 however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 

lice et | o canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war if a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal excépt so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall effect with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

vizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as ible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart wi 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the 
other belligerent. : 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works n to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canai shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 


ARTICLE 4. 


It ts agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general 5 le of neutralization or 


the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty, 
ARTICLE 5. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

Joux Hay, SEAL. 
PAUNCEFOTH. ISEAL. 

And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both 

parts, and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in 


the city of Washington on the twenty-first day of February, one thou- 
ane n uneren ge sees 

ow, therefore, it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, have caused the said convention to 
be made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 


In witness whereof I have hereunt set m used 
malar the United States to be affixed 2 e * 


me at the city of Washington, this twenty-second day of Feb 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, and 97 


e of the United States the one hundred and twenty- 


[SEAL] 
By the President : 
JoHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, in this age it may be considered old-fashioned 
to give to the English language that plain and unmistakable 
construction which is apparent to anyone capable of under- 
standing language at all. It may be statesmanlike to attempt 
to read into a treaty or contract matters not therein expressed, 
thus displaying the superior wisdom of the interpreter. But, 
be that as it may, I believe in construing a contract between 
individuals or a treaty between nations in a plain, simple way, 
giving to the words in the contract their usually accepted mean- 
ing. When this is done it does not require a man versed in 
international law to ascertain what simple words mean; an 
honest purpose is sufficient. 

Applying this rule of construction to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, I have had no difficulty in determining my course, as an 
individual or as a representative of the people, on the question 
of the exemption of our coastwise trade from the payment of 
tolls. I contend when an individual enters into a contract, 
even though he may afterwards discover that some of the pro- 
visions of the contract are not so much to his adyantage as he 
would like, yet, if he is a man of honor he will stand by the 
contract without a murmur, 

It requires only a single step in the process of reasoning to 
apply this principle to nations, and if one nation enters into 
a solemn compact with another nation, and after such treaty 
is consummated it develops that the interests of one of the 
perties to the treaty have not been properly conserved in such 
treaty, nevertheless, that nation is in honor bound to scrupu- 
lously observe the provisions of the treaty until such time as the 
high contracting parties may agree upon a modification of its 
terms or an abrogation of the treaty in its entirety. At this 
point I wish to insert the following statement by former Secre- 
tary Olney. Mr. Secretary Olney in the year 1896, in an 
official memorandum on this subject, which is a part of the 
preliminary negotiations of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, says: 

Under these circumstances, upon every principle which governs the 
relation to each other, either of nations or of individuals, the United 
States is completely estopped from denying that the treaty is in full 
force and effect. If changed conditions make stipulations which were 
once deemed advantageous either inapplicable or injurious, the true rem- 
edy is not in ingenious attempts to deny the existence of the treaty nor 
to explain away its provisions, but in a direct and straightforward ap- 
plication to Great Britain for a reconsideration of the whole matter, 

Applying this reasoning to the Panama toll dispute growing 
out of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, I am fully persuaded that 
under the terms of said treaty there can be no possible justifi- 
cation for the exemption of our coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls. The numerous articles that have been written 
in an attempt to prove that the little word “all” in said treaty, 
as used in reference to “all nations,” means all nations but 
ours only strengthens my conviction that “all” meant exactly 
what the simple little word implies, and that it will not permit 
such expansion as will make it read “all nations but ours.” 
Such an attempt to stretch the word is absolutely destructive 
of its plain, every-day acceptation. 

To me it is very apparent that the advocates of free tolls 
for our coastwise trade either have some doubt as to their con- 
struction of the treaty in confining the exemption to our coast- 
wise vessels or else purposely intend to discriminate between 
American shipowners. If sure of their ground that the treaty 
provisions do not apply to “our” vessels, why not permit the 
American shipowner engaged in traffic on the high seas and who, 
under the American flag, carries our products to the people of 
other lands to enjoy the benefits of free tolls through the canal? 
He is the man who has to struggle to keep our flag on the 
seas, and if the advocates of free tolls do not regard the treaty 
binding, would it not be the patriotic thing to stand by the 
American who suffers from the fierce competition of his 
foreign competitors? My sympathy goes out to him rather than 
to those serenely enjoying a monopoly. No advocate of free 
tolls is heard pleading that the treaty entitles him to this 
privilege. Why? I ask my friends who champion the cause 
of the coastwise trader. I await an answer. Permit me here 
to cite one illustration in order to uncover the inconsistency of 
their arguments, 
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An American coastwise ship loads with freight at Porto Rico, 
one of our island- possessions to which the coastwise monopoly 
has been extended, bound for San Francisco, Cal. At the 
same time another American ship engaged in the foreign trade 
loads with freight at Jamaica, a foreign dominion, bound for 
the same port of San Francisco. The owner of the first vessel 
passes through the canal free of tolls while the other American 
ship pays toll. Another illustration: A coastwise vessel loads 
with freight at New York bound for Los Angeles, Cal. At 
the same time another American ship engaged in the foreign 
trade loads at New York bound for some port on the west coast 
of South America, carrying the products of our country to a 
foreign people and extending our trade with the world. The 
first yessel pays no toll; the second pays toll. By what process 
of reasoning our friends can justify such a discrimination and 
then further contend that it is no violation of the treaty, it is 
for them to explain. 

I shall consume no further time in discussing this phase of 
the subject, owing to the fact that my time is limited and I 
wish to say a few words in regard to our coastwise shippers 
and the arguments advanced in favor of exemption in their 
behalf. In the first place, who are the American coastwise 
traders? What position do they enjoy in the carrying on of 
their business? Why are they entitled to so much solicitude 
on the part of our people? Let us see. For patriotic reasons 
I take it, on March 1, 1817, the American Congress enacted a 
law prohibiting any vessel engaged in the foreign trade from 
engaging in the coastwise trade of our country. I make no 
criticism of that law, for one of its purposes was to encourage 
the building and operating of American ships. From that day 
to this the men in the coastwise trade of our country have en- 
joyed an absolute, undisputed monopoly of the coastwise business. 
They have made their own rates and enjoyed all the fruits of 
legalized monopoly. No Interstate Commerce Commission has 
interfered with them in the matter of rate regulation. They 
have been immune from all governmental interference on that 
score. 

They who have enjoyed this monopoly do not at this time 
represent a weak and dying business. Quite the contrary. 
Here I desire to insert an article published in the September 


number of the American Economic Review of 1913, beginning f 


on page 711, bearing on this point: 

The Commissioner of 5 has recently issued Part IV of 
the report of transportation by water in the United States, specifically 
devoted to control of water carriers by railroads and by shipping con- 
solidation (Washington, 1913, pp. XVII, 101). 

Regular lines on the Lakes are in the hands of the railroads, being, 
in the main, western extensions of the eastern lines ending at Buffalo, 
These lines maintain water-and-rail rates at mild, fixed differential 
under the ail-rail rates. Coastwise lines south of New York and Bos- 
ton, except the Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., controlled 
by the New Haven Railroad, are controlled (a) by the Atlantic, Gulf 
& West India—the coastwise combine—or (b) they are northern ex- 
tensions of southern railroads terminating at Gulf or south Atlantic 

orts. Long Island lines are controlled by the New Haven Railroad. 
nes north of New York and Boston, 8 Boston-New York, are 
united under the name of the Eastern Steamsh p Corporation. 

In the course of the last seven years a consolidation of water carriers 
engaged in the American inland and coastwise trade has been quietly 
completed. This volume, read in connection with the hearings on the 
so-called shipping combine before the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries (H. Res. 587), ought to relieve any reader of the 
ancient superstition that the water is free and no combination of car- 
riers upon it can be formed. The roadbed is free, but suitable termi- 
nals are not; nor is equipment suitable for package freight or passengers 
to be “chartered in the open market"; nor are trafic arrangements 
with connecting carriers attainable for a new line on a moment's 
notice; nor is a traffic organization inland and prestige among inland 
shippers to, be created overnight. Carriers of coal, phosphate roc 
Great Lakes grain, and iron ore are free lances, but the carriers o 

ckage freight—the regular lines, the railroads of the water—have 

ound they have a monopoly and have consolidated or united into rate 
conferences for the purpose of controlling rates. With competition 
ellminated, most of the reasons for Government supervision of railroad 
rates also apply with regard to the supervision of water rates, 


From the foregoing article it can be readily seen that coast- 
wise traders not only enjoy a monopoly, but the business is 
controlled and handled by gigantic corporations and combina- 
tions, among whom exist, at least, a gentlemen’s agreement 
as to the disposition of the commerce to be handled. 

The large numbers of ships controlled by these traders are 
not Government ships; they are the property of individuals and 
corporations who make use of them for private gain, and it 
requires a long stretch of the imagination to speak of them as 
“our” ships. For these men thus favored by our laws to 
ask the people of this Government to construct the canal at a 
cost of $400,000,000 for their free use in adding to their now 
large profits and to further ask them to maintain and operate 
said canal for their convenience, to put it mildly, is an ex- 
hibition of “nerve” seldom exhibited by anyone save by those 
who have long enjoyed the selfish advantage of monopolists. 

In evidence of the fact that the great thinkers of our coun- 
try never anticipated any special exclusive benefit for Ameri- 


can ships through such a canal when constructed, I submit a 
statement from that great American diplomat and statesman, 
the late Secretary James G. Blaine. Mr. Blaine, in instruc- 
tions to Mr. Lowell in 1881, looking to proposals to Great 
Britain for modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, says: 

The United States recognizes a proper guarantee of neutrality as 
essential to the construction and successful operation of any highway 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and in the last generation every step 
was taken by this Government that it deemed requisite in the prem- 
ises. * * + Nor, in time of peace, does the United States seck to 
haye AS) exclusive privileges accorded to American ships in respect 
to precedence or tolls through an interoceanic canal any more than it 
has sought like privileges for American goods in transit over the 
Panama Railway, under the exclusive control of an American corpora- 
tion. * * * It would be our earnest desire and expectation to see 
the world’s peaceful commerce enjoy the same just, liberal, and rational 
treatment, 

It is said that the $1.20 per ton tolls to be charged for passing 
through the canal, which as computed on the ship tonnage really 
means from 40 to 60 cents per ton freight tonnage, will be 
remitted by these traders in case of free toll to the producer 
and consumer. To believe this requires a greater amount of 
credulity than I possess. Just one illustration: A coastwise 
trader loads his ship with oranges on the Pacifice coast for a 
dealer in New York. A citizen of New York, “the consumer,” 
walks down to buy a dozen oranges. What will his share 
of these tolls be that is to be surrendered by the generous 
coastwise trader? I leave it to the advocate of free tolls to 
answer. 

It is claimed by the advocates of free tolls that the cost of 
transportation from coast to coast will be affected to the extent 
of the amount of toll charged. 

With this contention I do not agree. 

I am fully persuaded that the coast trader, unless placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will fix a rate on such freight as will pass through the canal 
at a point sufficiently low to divert the business from the 
railroad lines; and the differential on such freight as will 
naturally pass through the canal is so great that the levying 
or nonlevying of tolls will not affect its passage through the 
canal in any way. The only result of levying toll will be to 
subtract the amount of the same from the profit of the carrier. 

If it were possible to maintain and operate this canal with- 
out any expense to the people, there might be some justification 
in permitting these coastwise traders free passage. But when 
we know that it will cost many millions of dollars annually to 
maintain and operate the canal, and when we further realize 
that the millions of taxpayers living in the vast interior of our 
country. who will receive practically no commercial benefit from 
this canal but will be taxed to help maintain it, and to do so 
for the special benefit of the rich and powerful corporations 
enjoying this coastwise monopoly rises, to my mind, almost to 
the verge of outrage. 

What are the arguments advanced to convince us of the jus- 
tice of the claim of the men enjoying this monopoly? 

First, England is opposed to it. England says it is in viola- 
tion of the treaty; therefore, England being our ancient enemy, 
anything England might assert would certainly be antagonistic 
to American interests. Notwithstanding our treaty with Eng- 
land, let us ignore the treaty so far as England’s demands are 
concerned and justify, if we can, the repudiation of our con- 
tract, and give as our answer for voting a subsidy or gratuity 
of the people’s money out of the treasury to this special interest, 
that England thought it was wrong. Wonderful reasoning! 
Shall we do wrong simply because England is interested in our 
doing right. The man who can satisfy himself to extend the 
protecting arm of the Government over a monopoly for its 
special protection and benefit by such jingoistic reasoning is 
easily satisfied. Such reasoning reminds me of a prominent 
Republican politician in Illinois who in 1896 was carried away 
with the heresy of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
and who argued that all Republicans needed to do to win in 
that campaign was to adopt the following platform: 

Protection to American industry, the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and England be damned. 

Such a contention is but begging the issue and a cheap appeal 
to racial prejudice, 

What is another argument advanced by the advocates of free 
tolls for the rich coastwise monopoly? 

It is that the great transcontinental railways oppose free 
tolls. An evident attempt to procure an adyantageous exemp- 
tion in law for the coastwise monopoly by swinging over the 
heads of Members of Congress again and again the high-sound- 
ing phrase “transcontinental railways.“ There is method in 
this madness, for up to the present time there has been no more 
powerful shibboleth to drive timid public men to cover than to 
accuse them of being subject to railroad influence. 
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In the years gone by, when railroads enjoyed, to a certain 
extent, the same happy privilege of fixing rates and issuing 
passes to public men as are now enjoyed by those engaged in 
the coastwise trade, some force might be given to this con- 
tention. 

But the public man at all conversant with the situation knows 
that the transcontinental railroads are subject to and under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
the power to regulate their rates; and he further knows that 
many of the railroads of this country are to-day on the verge of 
bankruptcy; and that there is now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition praying the commission 
to grant to them an increase of 5 per cent in freight rates. 
When we know these facts the idle declaration that the trans- 
continental railroads are fighting against free tolls to ships 
passing through the canal has but little weight, for it is well 
known that the freight that will naturally pass through the 
canal between the east and west coasts of our country will go 
through the canal just the same, tolls or no tolls. 

I had the honor of being a Member of Congress when the 
free-tolls amendment was placed in the Canal Zone act. I op- 
posed it then and voted against it, and I can say truthfully 
neither at that time nor up to the present has any railroad 
company, or representative of a railroad company, either 
spoken to me or written to me upon the subject at all; and I 
am informed that no representative of a railroad company ap- 
peared before the committee haying charge of the bill and op- 
posed free tolls. So it can readily be seen that there is but 
little in this contention. 

It is contended by those liying in coastwise cities, on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, that free tolls will aid them. 
In this, as I have said before, I am confident they are mis- 
taken, I do think, however, that the opening of the canal will 
be of some benefit to them in the carrying of certain kinds of 
freight, unless a combination is entered into by the coast 
traders of the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts to control the 
business passing through the canal, which, in my judgment, 
will very likely occur, unless the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate rates is extended over the coast- 
wise trade. 


This is a great question, and it is impossible to discuss it- 


thoroughly in the limited time allotted to any one speaker, and 
I have simply attempted to call attention to a few of the mat- 
ters which appear to my mind to be pertinent to the issue, and 
I simply wish to say in conclusion that I regret more than I 
can express a controversy of this character, especially at this 
time. 

We shall soon witness the consummation of the wonderful 
work of constructing the canal. It is a glorious achievement 
of our country, and one in which I, with all patriotic American 
citizens, have indulged in just pride. I can see in my mind’s 
eye the long and perilous voyage of the battleship Oregon, 
and I congratulate myself and my countrymen on the fact 
that such will never be necessary again, for as a matter of 
national defense we will haye this canal across the Isthmus 
through which to pass our vessels of war. 
swelled with pride as I have contemplated the vast opening 
trade of our country in the lands toward the setting sun pass- 
ing through this great waterway, and at this time it grieves my 
heart to see this conflict now raging in Congress over the 
question as to whether or not the men in control of the powerful 
coastwise monopoly shall be constituted the special beneficiaries 
of this great national project. All others must bear the burden; 
the privilege of its free use shall be extended to this special 
interest as a gratuity. 

My countrymen, it is wrong; it is a species of fayoritism. It 
is an unjust discrimination against the American seamen on the 
high seas engaged in the foreign trade, It is a violation of our 
treaty obligations. I am an American. I love my country. I 
am proud of its achieyements, I glory in its aspirations. I 
hope for its future. I would defend its honor at all times. 
I have a consciousness within that I am serving my country- 
men and honoring my flag in opposing the claim of this 
gigantic monopoly. I am not truckling to England nor “ toady- 
ing” to the mighty of the earth, for I bow to no one, I am a 
freeman representing a free constituency, and I shall not be 
driven from a position I believe to be right by the taunts of 
those who say we fear the foreigner, nor will I submit to 
elther the pleadings or the dictation of a monopoly. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I can not refrain from paying 
my respectful compliments to the gentlemen on the other side 
of this Chamber who have developed such an extraordinary 


My bosom has | ber. 


and wholly gratuitous concern for the sacred and binding char- 
acter of a particular clause in a single plank of the Baltimore 
platform. No such concern has been revealed by them in any 
other clause or in any other plank in that platform. And I 
can not resist the feeling that this particular clause has ap- 
pealed to them and has aroused in them a frenzy of zealous 
defense because they see in it a recognition, not of Democratic 
principle but of Republican practice. 

In the Baltimore platform the Democratic Party declared its 
belief in— 
fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the growth of a 
merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the commercial 
ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, but without im- 
posing additional burdens upon the people and without bounties or sub- 
sidies from the Public Treasury. 

However, Mr. Speaker, it is not for the faithful observance 
of this plank of the Democratic platform that our Republican 
friends and a few of their allies on this side are so fervently 
contending. Oh, no. This plank does not interest them. Not 
once have they referred to it. At no point in this controversy 
has it been brought forward by those who now plead for a sub- 
sidy to our coastwise shipping. But emphasis is laid on a sen- 
tence separated from the declaration against subsidies by about 
10 lines. There is some mystery about this sentence. There 
has always been some question about how it found its way into 
the Baltimore platform. Suggestions have often been heard 
that it was surreptitious. At best it was inadvertent and gave 
2 lie to a solemn declaration appparing less than a dozen lines 
above. 

“We believe in fostering the growth of a merchant marine,” 
that declaration runs, “but without imposing additional bur- 
dens upon the people and without bounties or subsidies from 
the Public Treasury.’ Is it conceivable that in the very next 
breath the absolutely contradictory declaration could have been 
consciously, deliberately, and consistently made favoring “the 
exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade passing through the canal”? Is it not a fair inference 
that this extremely discordant note was played with the soft 
pedal pressed down? Can anyone imagine that this utterly 
inconsistent declaration would have gone unchallenged into the 
platform had men who had fought subsidies all their lives 
known of its presence? 

The majority of the Democrats in this House only a short 
time before the Baltimore convention had bitterly fought 
against toll exemption for coastwise shipping. It was only by 
a combination of a minority on this side with the Republicans 
on the other side that the toll-exemption clause was written 
into the canal measure. It was not a Democratic achievement. 
Democrats had not wanted it. They recognized its true char- 
acter, They knew it to be a disguised subsidy, and therefore 
in contravention of Democratic principles and of Democratic 
practice. The ablest Democrats on the floor of this House at 
the time denounced the subsidy proposition in unmeasured 
terms and the Democratic press of the Nation was merciless 
in its criticism of the coalition of a minority of the party with 
the party of privilege sitting on the other side of this Cham- 


But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prrzcerarp] asks 
us if we have spent $400,000,000 on this great international 
waterway only to surrender it to the traffic of the world. He 
takes the position that since we paid for it, since we did all 
the work upon it, since we have assumed all responsibilities in 
connection with its upkeep and operation, we have paramount 
rights in it, rights superior to treaty obligations, rights of ab- 
solute sovereignty, rights which we may assert without regard 
to the opinions of mankind. 

Yet was it not our proud boast, Mr. Speaker, that this great 
enterprise was the generous and voluntary contribution of the 
American people to the world? When we undertook the digging 
of the canal was it the intent and purpose to turn it to our 
exclusive or particular advantage? Do not the very terms of 
the treaty under which the enterprise was inaugurated make it 
clear that it was in the broadest spirit of altruism that we 
approached the task and assumed its enormous and staggering 
responsibilities? By the terms of this treaty we disavow the 
seeking of any special advantage. We bind ourselves in that 
pact to accord equal treatment to all the world in the use of 
this highway between the oceans. No amount of pettifogging 
ean obscure the plain words of that pact. English could not 
make the intent clearer. The canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
these rules on terms of entire equality.” Thus runs the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Why shall it be free and open to the vessels 
of commerce and of war on terms of entire equality? The 
answer is explicit. It is “so that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any such nation or its citizens or subjects iz 
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respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” 
That was the plain, the unmistakable, and the understood 
meaning and purpose. There was no controversy over the mat- 
ter at the time the treaty was adopted. Everyone accepted it 
as meaning what it said. No one thought then of contending 
that it meant something else. No one dreamed then that it left 
the United States free to discriminate against the vessels of 
commerce and of war in the use of the waterway. No one 
then so much as thought that under the terms of this solemn 
pact the United States, without dishonor, could pass its own 
vessels through the canal free while levying tolls against those 
of other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, it was left for the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNbDERWOOD] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] to discover—with gratuitous Republican help—that the 
treaty meant something else, and that the terms of a surrepti- 
tious or inadvertent plank in the Baltimore platform were more 
binding than an international treaty whose ratification by the 
President had made it a part of the law of the land. It was 
with some amazement that I found the gentleman from Alabama 
reading into the treaty meanings that had not been suspected 
at the time of its negotiation or while it was pending in the 
Senate. But it was with greater amazement that I found him 
reading into the principles of the Democratic Party the very 
essence of privilege, telling us that our party is traditionally 
committed to the policy which I had always believed, and which 
I still believe, to be the peculiar and historic property of the 
Republican Party and its Tory antecedents. If any principle 
of the Democratic Party is clear, it is that special privilege is 
intolerable. We have always declared for equal rights. We 
haye always denounced special privilege. Now and again, 
perhaps, we may have lapsed from grace. For short periods we 
may have wandered off into the wilderness after false lights. 
But always we have come back to the broad highway of 
Jeffersonian truth. And it seems to me that no one who has 
ever trod that highway or let the great light which illumines 
it shine in upon his soul can haye done so without realizing 
that the granting of a privilege is essentially the denial of a 
right, and that we forsake the Democratic ideal the moment we 
take up with the notion that it is a proper function of govern- 
ment to deal out favors and bestow largesses on a Class. 

And what is this toll exemption but a largess? What is it 
but a thinly disguised subsidy? What is it but a gratuity out 
of the Public Treasury to one of the most rapacious and insa- 
tiable of all our trusts? For our coastwise shipping is in an 
iron-bound trust. There is no more competition in that quarter 
than there is between the subsidiaries of the Steel Trust or 
those of Standard Oil. i 

It is a notorious and scandalous, a graceless and unregenerate, 
spawn of privilege, fostered by navigation laws which only cun- 
ning could haye conceived and ignorance supported. And the 
gentleman from Alabama is leading the Republican minority, 
having forsaken the Democratic majority which had proudly 
honored him with its commission, in an effort to perpetuate a 
system of subsidy intended still further to enrich this powerful 
and most insolent offspring of favoritism. Out of the Public 
Treasury it is to receive millions in the way of an exemption 
which will give added strength to its deadly grip on the coast- 
wise commerce. Out of the Public Treasury by indirection it is 
to enjoy a subsidy which even the Republicans would not dare 
vote it directly. Would either the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unoerwoop] or the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] or even the gentleman from California [Mr. KNowLanp] 
have the hardihood to stand upon this floor and advocate a 
direct, open, frank, undisguised subsidy to the Coastwise Ship- 
ping Trust? I think not. Yet, stripped of all pretense, toll 
exemption is nothing but a subsidy, a gift from the Treasury, a 
bounty, a favor, a “burden on the people” precisely of the sort 
denounced in the Baltimore platform. 

The gifted gentleman from California [Mr. KNOowTANpD] has 
found much amusement in dragging Secretary Bryan into this 
controversy. He excited loud laughter on the other side by 
recalling some remarks made by the great commoner regarding 
the sacredness of platform pledges and their inviolability. 
“Probably the only plank in the Baltimore platform he in- 
sists upon is that plank which provides ‘that we favor a single 
presidential term, ” said the distinguished gentleman from the 
Pacific coast. But what was it that Secretary Bryan said re- 
garding the sacredness of platform pledges? Speaking before 
the house of representatives at Harrisburg May 13, 1918, the 
new premier of the Wilson Cabinet said: 


The fact that we not only have platforms, but that the platform 
is becoming more specific year after year, is conclusive proof that the 
atforms 


people believe in the Democratic theory, and they write their 
because they believe, and those who run upon them lead the voters 


to believe, that they believe a platform is binding upon those who 


stand upon it. * + I lay it down as a proposition, and I am 
pared to defend it anywhere, that the Representative who secures office 
upon a platform and then holds the office and betrays the people who 
elected him is a criminal worse than the man who embezzled money 
intrusted to him, 

It was my great good fortune to hear this speech and to wit- 
ness the remarkable effect it produced. There were men in that 
hall— representatives of the people—who were deliberately 
plotting to violate the specific pledges of their party platforms. 
Not all were Republicans. Some of them had been elected as 
Democrats. It was to these faithless servants he was address- 
ing himself, and it was before his merciless logic that these 
men quailed as before a scorching blast. 

Yet laughter on the Republican side followed the reading of 
Mr. Bryan’s words by the gentleman from California. Why? 
Because Mr. Bryan himself has been faithless? Because he 
himself, by violating a platform pledge, has become a criminal 
worse than the embezzler of trust funds? That is the implica- 
tion. But is it the fact? Has Mr. Bryan violated a party 
pledge? Emphatically no. The platform pledge is definite, 
specific, unmistakable, and consistent with the whole record of 
the Democratic Party. That pledge is to foster, “by constitu- 
tional regulation, the growth of a merchant marine, but with- 
out imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury.” Is there any 
gentleman on either. side of this Chamber who is willing to 
indict Mr. Bryan on the charge of violating this pledge? Or 
can any gentleman on either side make a case against him by 
proving that he has repudiated a surreptitious or at best an 
inadvertent clause in the platform a few lines below which is 
flatly contradicted and nullified by the substantive declaration 
and pledge almost immediately preceding it? It seems to me 
that pettifoggery could scarcely go further than it has gone in 
this case in the effort to discredit Mr. Bryan and to confuse the 
real issue, 

That issue is primarily one of good faith. Many ingenious 
and highly technical legal arguments have been advanced dur- 
ing this debate in support of the contention that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty meant something diametrically different from 
what it says. But if the treaty meant or was designed to mean 
that under it discriminations in favor of our own shipping 
was not only allowable but praiseworthy, why was the specific 
proposition voted down by the Senate when the treaty was 
under consideration in that body? A strenuous fight was waged 
by a minority of Senators for the adoption of the Bard amend- 
ment to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Here is the Bard proposal: 

The United States reserves the right in the regulation and 8 
ment of the canal to discriminate in respect of the charges of trallie 
in favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 

This amendment was voted down by a decided majority—43 
nays to 27 yeas. Plainly the understanding was clear then that 
discriminatory treatment in favor of our own shipping was 
not provided for in the treaty, nor was it desired. Had it been 
desired, the Bard amendment would have been written into 
the instrument. Had it been provided for in the original draft, 
the Bard amendment would haye been unnecessary; it would 
not have been offered and vehemently urged. The 27 men who 
voted to incorporate it in the treaty did so because they wanted 
discrimination in favor of our own yessels and knew that 
without the amendment no such discrimination would be per- 
mitted. The 43 who voted against the Bard amendment did so 
because they opposed the idea of discriminatory treatment in 
fayor of our own shipping and knew that to incorporate it in 
the treaty would be to nullify its spirit and distort it from its 
true purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no lawyer; not one, even, of the cornfield 
variety. I confess myself unable to follow the devious windings 
of some of the arguments advanced by those opposed to the re- 
peal of the toll exemption clause in the canal act. But I be- 
lieve that I am as competent as any lawyer to read the English 
language and to gather its meaning. And I am encouraged in 
this belief by observing that my present interpretation of the 
language of the treaty, long after those who drew it have 
passed along, is precisely the interpretation given it by contem- 
poraneous authority. John Hay and Lord Pauncefote seem to 
haye interpreted it as I interpret it to-day. The Senate of the 
United States, which yoted down the Bard amendment, obvi- 
ously interpreted it as I interpret it at this moment. The na- 
tions of the earth interpreted it then as they interpret it now 
and as the Democrats in this House interpret it, in spite of all 
the confusion and pettifogging on the other side. For this 
reason I am willing to rest my case with the people and to 
stand with Woodrow Wilson for the vindication of the national 
honor. Mr. Speaker, do not understand me that I hold my 
present position solely because the President has appealed to 
his party and to the country for the repeal of the toll-exemption 
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clause in the canal act. I stand to-day, as a Member of this 
House, just where I stood as a private citizen when the canal 
act was before this body. I fought favoritism then, as I am 
fighting it now. I stood then against this monstrous perversion 
of governmental power, as I stand at this moment. Long be- 
fore I ever dreamed of entering this historic Hall my mind had 
been made up on the question of subsidies and other favors to 
individuals or classes. For years my life has been a devotion 
to the high ideals of fundamental Democracy. Every instinct 
of my nature rebels against the suggestions of privilege. I 
hate the very name of protection in its distorted meaning. And 
it is because I hate protection in whatever phase it shows its 
hideous head that I stand here to-day in my capacity as a 
humble representative of the plain, unprivileged people back 
home to protest with all my might against bestowing a privi- 
lege on an already privileged monopoly in violation of a sacred 
pact with the peoples of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: I am much grat- 
ified in being able to state upon so momentous gn occasion as 
the present one is that two years ago, when this same question 
was before Congress for consideration, I yoted then as I shall 
vote now. 

The great question then was and is now: Shall ships which 
are owned in this country and which are doing a coastwise trade 
only be passed through the Panama Canal free of tolls? 

I have heard every argument which has been adyanced in 
favor of “free tolls” for these ships, but I have not heard one 
yet which, in its final analysis, was not a plea for “ special privi- 
lege” in favor of this gigantic ship trust. Two years ago the 
speeches made by the advocates of “free tolls” were mainly 
along the line that if “free tolls” amounted to a “subsidy ” it 
was an excusable one; but now the trend of their argument is 
that we are conceding the contention of Great Britain that the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty provided that ships owned by citizens or 
corporations in Great Britain should, in effect, pay no more toll 
for passage through the Panama Canal than ships owned by 
citizens or corporations of the United States should pay. 

Stirring appeals are now being made to the pride of the 
American people with the hope of inflaming them against Great 
Britain so that “ship subsidy” may be granted under the de- 
ceptive guise of maintaining the national honor. 

I insist that the net result of “free toll,” no matter under 
what form of deception it may be concealed; no matter upon 
what false premise it may be flaunted, “ship subsidy” it still 
will be. 

Grant, for argument's sake, that the flag of our country is 
being lowered in disgraceful cowardice before the frowning 
menaces of Great Britain; you haye but offered insult to all 
America for no purpose other than to favor “special privilege.” 
The Republicans say that when we vote against “free tolls” 
through the canal we thereby are voting in favor of a trans- 
continental railway trust. 

Is there such a trust? If so, it was conceived in republican 
sin and nurtured and fostered in extortion from the American 
people. 

Because there may have grown up, under republican misrule, 
a great transcontinental railway trust is no argument to me that 
a shipping trust should further be built up by giving it “free 
tolls” through the people’s canal. 

Instead, why should we not deny this “special privilege” to 
the “shipping trust” to-day and dissolve the transcontinental 
railway trust to-morrow? 

This we intend to do; and when we have done it we will be 
rid of this “ship subsidy” as well as the transcontinental 
railway trust. 

You want both; we intend to have neither. Long before the 
completion of the canal the “ship trust” took it away from the 
people whose money constructed it. 

Although we are now lenderless in this body, we have formed 
ourselves into an “orphan brigade,” and are fixed in our pur- 
pose to drive out the “ship trust” and give the canal back to 
the people whose property it is. e 

We who seek this repeal are for the United States as against 
Great Britain; we are for the people as against the “ship sub- 
sidy.” The canal will soon have been built for the benefit of 
the people, and not for the further enrichment of the few who 
own the “ship trust.” 

During this argument some of you who oppose this bill have 
said that unless “free toll” is given to coastwise vessels that 
articles of foreign manufacture will undersell articles manufac- 
tured in this country, They use that as an argument against 
the bill. I use it as an argument for the bill. 


A tax of over $400,000,000 has been imposed upon the people, 
principally through the selling price of manufactured articles, 
for the purpose of building the canal. May I ask to what better 
use the canal can now be put than to make it the channel through 
which that tax may be returned to them by giving cheaper 
manufactured articles? j 

The republicans contend that to charge the “ ship trust” 
with tolls, and thus give the people cheaper manufactured ar- 
ticles, will be hurtful to the wage earner in the American manu- 
factory. To them I answer: Pass such an immigration law 
as will prevent the foreign laborer from coming into American 
manufactories as a competitor of the American laborer in his 
own land; then you can not even pretend to need a “ ship 
subsidy.” 

We passed a good immigration bill, but your President 
(Taft) vetoed it. 

That which is called “immigration” has ceased to be immi- 
gration. Long ago it became “ invasion.” 

The laborer of other lands has invaded our own. Peaceful 
though that invasion may be, it is just as destructive to the 
prosperity of the American wage earner as though it were 
made with the sword. This peaceful invasion drives the Amevi- 
can wage earner from his fruitful occupation into hunger and 
nakedness; it drives his children into ignorance and serfdom. 
Invasion by the sword could do no worse. And yet you come 
to tell the country that a gift from the people’s money in the 
way of “free tolls” must be made to the “ ship trust” in order 
to protect the American wage earner. 

It will, perhaps, cost millions of dollars every year to main- 
tain and operate the canal. I charge that all of this vast 
amount of money which is not paid by the ships which pass 
through the canal must be paid by a tax upon the people, who 
already have been taxed to construct it, 

You charge that a democratic Congress passed the “ free toll” 
bill two years ago. I deny this, and say that the republicans 
of that Congress, with only a small proportion of the democrats 
in that body, passed the bill, 

You say that a democratic national convention adopted a 
platform which declared for the “free-toll” proposition. This 
I admit, but say that it was done under the misapprehension 
that a majority of the democrats in Congress had already 
passed it. 

You say that the democratic nominee ran upon that platform 
declaring in favor of it. He did; but it is not necessary to 
quote all of the old saying that “a wise man changes.” 

Somewhere in the Good Book a contrast is made by the 
Master himself between the man who fell into sin and the man 
who continued to live in sin. If men, good and wise, were not 
properly susceptible to change, then the Savior need never have 
come to earth; the Apostles need never have preached Chris- 
tianity to the unbeliever; the missionary might just as well be 
recalled; and those who now constitute the minority in this 
House upon this question should accept their own argument and 
burn, undelivered, the speeches in the preparation of which 
they have spent so much time for the purpose of converting 
others to their views. [Applause.] i 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

CONGRESS AS A JURY. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, for weeks I have been volun- 
tarlly serving on a jury; I have considered diligently the evi- 
dence; I am now prepared to render an impartial verdict based 
upon opinions expressed by citizens for whose judgment I and 
all other Members of this House have the highest respect. 
These opinions have been supplemented by those of highly 
esteemed constituents, and I have now reached a decision 
whereby I can conscientiously cast my vote as one Member of 
this great jury of the American Congress. 

A juryman is asked to render his verdict upon the evidence 
submitted in court. In following out a similar course in this 
case I am free to say that up to Saturday night I did not know 
what my vote would be. The question which this jury is called 
upon to decide is the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
and it is upon this question solely that our verdict must be 
rendered. 

If there is one asset greater than all others to an American 
citizen it is his pride in national honor. I am not a lawyer, and 
can not deal in legal terms, but as an American citizen—call me, 
if you will, a Yankee trader—a bargain is a bargain, and when 
one is made I will abide by it, come what may. It is not for 
us to say whether a good or bad bargain was made by the 
negotiators of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but for us to interpret 
its terms, so far as legislative action is concerned, and abso- 
lutely live up to its provisions. 
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The honor, integrity, and reputation for square dealing of an 
American citizen is of far greater value than the paltry thou- 
sands of dollars that would ever come into the Treasury of the 
United States or the benefit that would accrue to any of its 
citizens through the exemption of tolls. When so many opinions 
of great merit have been expressed as upon this subject and so 
opposite in character, a decision must be rendered on the pre- 
ponderance of evidence. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate, a personal friend from my boyhood, 
offers to my mind the strongest evidence in favor of repeal in 
his speech delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York on February 18, 1913. Mr. Choate was the honored and 
distinguished ambassador to England when the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was negotiated, and certainly his evidence in first-handed. 
He says, referring to the understanding of Lord Pauncefote and 
Mr. Hay: 


I think it is quite proper that I shonld say what I beleve both of 
thom, if they were here, would say to-day—that the clause in the Pan- 
ama Canal ul exempting coastwise American shipping from the pay- 
ment of tolls is in direct violation of the treaty. 

I Venture to say now that in the whole course of the negotiation of 
this particular treaty no claim, no su ion, was made that there 
should be any exemption of anybody. ow could there be in face of 
the words they agreed upon? Lord Pauncefote and John Hay were 
singularly honest and truthful men. They knew the meaning of the 
English language, and when they agreed 2 . the language of the 
treaty they carried out the fundamental prine les of their whole diplo- 
macy, so far as I know anything about it, an in the six years I was 
engaged with them their 9 rule was to mean what they said and 
to say what they meant. 

Let us admit we have made a mistake and go forward and reverse it. 


The expressions of opinion of the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York are too well known to this House to need quo- 
tation. 

From the rostrum of this Honse Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States, submitted on March 5 this evidence: 


In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic A poraz from every point 
of view, and is, woreover, in plain contravention of the treaty with 
Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. 
But I bave not come to urge upon you mx personal views. I have come 
to state to you a fact and a situation. hatever may be our own dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, its meaning 
is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the lan- 
guage of the treaty Is given bat one interpretation, and that interpreta- 
tion precludes the exemption I am asking you to re; eal. We consented 
to the hoy ©) its language we accept we did not originate; and 
we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a nation to interpret 
with too strained or refined a sees the wo of our own promises 
just because we have power enough to give us leave to read them as 
we please. The large thing to do is the only thing that we can afford 
to do. a yoluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned 
and misunderstood. We ought to reverse our action without raising 
the question whether we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve 
our reputation for generosity and for the re ition of every obligation 
without quibble or hesitation. 


And now let us as briefly review important evidence on the 
other side. 

The most convincing argument I have read is contained in 
the paper, which was read at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law on April 25, 1913, by Hon. 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, Secretary of State under 
Grover Cleveland. I commend the entire article to the consid- 
eration of the jurymen, but can only take the time of the House 
to quote one extract and his findings: 


The facts being, then, that the United States has rightfully built the 
canal through territory of its own; that besides haying become the 
owner of the canal route the treaty expressly accords to the United 
States all the rights incident to construction; and that in underta 
the canal as a United States enterprise the United States did so wit 
the manifest purpose of excluding all 3 control beyond that re- 
sulting from the stipulation for equality of terms to all users of the 
canal, what is there in the language of the treaty to justify the claim 
that the United States has made a further submission to foreign control 
by a stipulation which prevents it from allowing the use of the canal by 
its own vessels or those of its national on any terms it chooses to fix? 
The treaty is a contract by which the proprietor of a canal fixes the 
terms upon which it grants the use of the canal to its customers, 

On the grounds and in view of the considerations above stated, the 
United States may contend—and it Is believed can rightfully contend— 
that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November, 1901, does not, as justly 
interpreted, prevent the United States from exempting its coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls for the use of the Panama Canal. 


Former President Roosevelt testifies before the jury as fol- 
lows: 


I belleve the position of the United States is proper as regards coast- 
wise traffic. I think we have the right to free bona fide coastwise 
traffic from tolls I think this does not interfere with the rights of any 
other nation, because uo ships but our own can engage in co: 
traffic. There is uo discrimination against other ships when we relieve 
the coastwise trade from tolis, I believe the only damage that would be 
done is the damage to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


In his message to Congress on August 19, 1912, President 
Taft said: 

After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote t , and of treaties 
which ee it, I feel confident that the exemption of constwise vessels 
of the United States from tolls and the imposition of tolls on all vessels 
of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 


Candidate Woodrow Wilson, on August 15, 1912, more than a 
month after his nomination at Baltimore, in discussing the 
Democratic platform, and especially its reference to tolls ex- 
emption of the Panama Canal, spoke as follows: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus 
of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to the 
Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the farmers on what 
I may, standing here, call this part of the continent to find an outlet 
at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, and then 
have coastwise steamers carry-their products down around through the 
canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South America, 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
E I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 
he House—provides for toll for American ships through that 
canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by 
any American nisap d company. on see the object of that, don’t 
you? [Applause.] - We don't want the railroads to compete with them- 
selves, because we understand that kind of competition, We want 
water carriage to compete with land carriage, so as to be | syed 
sure that you are going to get better rates around the canal n you 
would across the continent. 

The distinguished senior Senator from my own State, while 
in favor of repealing the tolls exemption, does not hesitate to 
say that his views are not based upon the construction of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that While the language of the 
treaty is vague, it nevertheless does not contain a moral obli- 
gation not to exempt our coastwise vessels. 

While all quotations I have made have, I believe, already 
been made upon this floor during the course of this debate, I 
am repeating them in this concise form for the reason that it 
is the evidence which I haye considered in reaching the con- 
clusion that it is my duty to vote against repeal. I submit 
that the weight of this evidence from the highest authorities 
on both sides strongly bear out my conclusions. 

I entered upon my seryice as juryman in this case with an 
absolutely free mind. I am now fully convinced that as a 
Nation we are in no way breaking faith with foreign powers. 
Further, I am convinced that we are doing only what they 
would do in our place, namely, defending the integrity and up- 
rightness of our national character, while at the same time we 
are supporting and protecting American interests. [Applause.] 

THE TREATY WITH PANAMA, 


This juryman being now prepared to yote and to render his 
verdict strictly upon the evidence, will lay aside his role of 
juryman and argue the merits of the case very briefly. 

Comparatively little has been said in the course of this de- 
bate upon the manner in which this country received the actual 
right to construct the Panama Canal. This right is in no way 
a part of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but was secured through 
the adoption of the treaty with Panama under date of Novem- 
ber 18, 1908, signed by John Hay and P. Bunau-Varilla, wherein 
a strip of land 10 miles wide is conceded to the United States 
upon payment of $10,000,000 and $250,000 per annum, to begin 
nine years after the treaty was ratified. Articie 2 of said 
treaty reads as follows: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of a zone of land and land under 
water for the construction, maintenance, o tion, sanitation, and pro- 
tection of said canal of the width of 10 es extending to the distance 
of 5 miles on each side of the center line of the route of the canal 
to be constructed; the sald zone beginning in the Caribbean Sea 3 
marine miles from mean low-water mark and to and across 
the Isthmus of Panama into the Pacific Ocean to à distance of 3 
marine miles from mean low-water mark, with the proviso that the 
cities of Panama and Colon and the harbors adjacent to said cities, 
which are included within the boundaries of the zone above described, 
shall not be included within this grant. * * + 

ART. 8. The ublic of Panama grants to the United States all the 
rights, power, and authority within the zone mentioned and described in 
article 2 of this agreement, and within the limits of all auxiliary lands 
and water mentioned and described in said article 2 which the United 
States would possess and exercise if it were the sovereign of the ter- 
ritory within which said lands and waters are located to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any sovereign 
rights, power, or authority. 

This is conclusive evidence of the primary rights of the 
United States on the Isthmus of Panama. So long as the canal 
is maintained we have perpetual control over that area, and for 
the purpose of maintaining our canal and all features incident 
therewith that area is as much United States territory as the 
District of Columbia. No nation ever offered to share the ex- 
pense of the construction of the canal, and no nation ever ques- 
tioned our right to expend our money thereon or to control the 
Isthmus for canal purposes. [Applanse.] 


THES HAY-PAUNCEFOTR TREATY, 


The first article of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is one of agree- 
ment that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is superseded. 

The second article is ane of agreement that the United States 
should construct the canal and be responsible for financing it, 
thereby. being allowed to “enjoy all the rights incident to such 
construction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and management of the canal.” 
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Article 3 is formed in a different way. It is not designated 
as an article of agreement, as the two previous articles are, 
but rather states in explicit terms six rules adopted by the 
United States. Rule 1 is the cause of the present discussion, and 
is as follows: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 


so that there shall be no discrimination inst any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trame or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, É 

There are two considerations here: The first is the cause of 
opinion in the minds of persons that we are not dealing justly 
with foreign nations, and arises from the fact that so many 
people have not actually considered the phraseology of this 
clause. I wish I was gifted with lung power sufficient to request 
every citizen of this country to read this clause. 

The impression among the people of the country is that this 
clause says that the canal shall be “free and open to the ves- 
sels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality,” but that is not what it does say. It says the canal 
shall be “free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire eqtality.” 
Even Mr. Choate, in his speech, to which I have already referred, 
failed to quote these words, “ observing these rules.” 

Who can fail to interpret these words to mean that the 
United States is recognized as having the power to make rules 
which must be observed? Now, in what way is that power 
secured? There is only one possible explanation, and that is 
the ownership of the canal is recognized by Great Britain in its 
assent to this term. 

The section of the country in which I reside is noted for its 
many beautiful and attractive country homes. At the entrance 
to nearly all of them will be found signs which read something 
like the following: This entrance for guests only.” “Visitors 
not admitted by this roadway.” “Guests only,” and so forth. 
These signs are indicative of the ownership of the party author- 
izing their erection. They have absolutely no bearing nor appli- 
cation to the owner himself, his family, or his employees. 

Where the public is admitted we frequently see the sign, 
„Please do not pick the flowers.” Would anyone consider that 
that sign was to apply to the son or daughter of the owner of the 
property? 

These are homely illustrations, but they are pertinent to the 
interpretation of rule 1, whereby the United States, owner of 
the Panama Canal, is authorized to say to her sons and 
daughters engaged in constwise traffic: “You may have per- 
mission to make such use as you need of the locks and dams 
your Government has constructed and paid for across this 
Isthmus, but when the sons and daughters of a foreign power 
who are entire strangers to me seek to enter here on terms of 
entire equality one toward the other, so that there shall be no 
discrimination in respect to conditions or charges of traffic as 
between each other, they must observe the rules.” 

It was surely this viewpoint that Hon. A. Mitchell Innes, 
chargé d'affaires, had in mind when he wrote to Secretary of 
State Knox on July S, 1912. In concluding his letter, he said: 

If the trade could be so lated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels 
would be benefited by the exemption, it may be that no objection could 
be taken. 

The absurdity of the situation in case of war, provided the 
owner has no right to his own, was plainly shown by the great 
Democratic leader, Mr. UnpERwoop, in his speech on Friday 
last, when he used these words: 


If no discrimination can be made in favor of our war vessels, we 
will be compelled to recognize the contention that if during war with 
a foreign power we find the enemy's man-of-war in the canal we can 
not drive it out; and if it leaves, we must wait 24 hours before givin 
chase. If engaged in war, our own ships must chase themselves ou 
of the canal in 24 hours, 

The contention of those advocating the British claim seems almost 
absurd when we recognize that if we admit them for vessels of com- 
gs the same reasoning will require us to admit them for yessels 
of war. 

To do so would convert the canal in time of war into a liability 
instead of an asset. 


This same principle is borne out in the memorandum of 
Secretary Hay, wherein he said: 
The whole theory of the treaty is that it (the canal) is to be ex- 


clusively the property of the United States, and is to be mana, 
controlled, and defended by us. aii 


I therefore am willing to rest the case on a fair interpreta- 
tion of the plain English of these two treaties, and not only 
urge Members of this House to give them careful study, but 
likewise disseminate the phraseology of them to every nook and 
corner of this country, so that every citizen will thoroughly 
understand and appreciate that the canal is owned and con- 
trolled by us, as they now understand that it was built by our 


money, For one I conscientiously believe this to be the truth, 
and shall yote against the Sims bill for this reason. [Applause. ] 
THE PENDING BILL, 

Now, I desire to take up the origin of the Sims bill and dis- 
cuss the present status of the casq 

President Wilson delivered his request to Congress on March 
5, and used these words: 

Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning this 
much-debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside the United 
States. Everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but one 
interpretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemption I am 
asking you to repeal. * + We ought to reverse our action 
without raising the question whether we were right or wrong, and so 
once More deserve our reputation for generosity and for the redemption 
of every obligation without quibble or hesitation. 

These sentences offer ample reasons for yoting against the 
Sims bill. Our university-trained and scholarly President asks 
the Members of Congress, who are the agents of the owners of 
the canal, to consent to allow foreign nations to tell the people 
of this country in what manner they shall manage and control 
their own property, bought, paid for, and constructed by Amer- 
ica with American money and American brains. Briefly stated, 
it means that we recognize we are not capable of managing our 
affairs, are not free and independent, and need a conservator 
over our assets of the Panama Canal. 

I have too much red American blood in my veins to be so 
generous toward the request of a foreign nation as to yield 
“without quibble or hesitation, whether we were right or 
wrong.” [Applause.] 

Finally he says to us: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign -policy of the administra- 
tion, I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequences if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure, 

The brevity of the President's address precluded the possi- 
bility of his confiding to Congress what the other diplomatic 
questions are which he has in mind. There is no opportunity, 
so far as I can see, of Congress to know what is in the mind 
of our President by his reference, but it is held over the head of 
Congress as a threat. 


THE GAG RULE, 


The next feature of interest is the rule under which we are 
considering the Sims bill. 

Stripped of its parliamentary verbiage, the rule means that 
House bill 14385, the Sims bill, is to be debated for a time not 
exceeding 20 hours, and that no motion of amendinent is in 
order. 

It further means that the discussion of this proposition of 
such far-reaching effect in the affairs of this Nation must be 
considered under the phraseology of the bill as introduced by 
Mr. Stus; that an amendment to change the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t” is not in order; that an amendment 
that would eyen suggest arbitration of this question is not in 
order; and that the final voice of the American people on this 
great question, if any change is made from the present law, 
must be the voice of Mr. Sms. 

During my brief service in this House the greatest measures 
under consideration, namely, the tariff and currency bills, were 
freely debated. Innumerable amendments were offered, and all 
were thoroughly discussed. The Speaker himself in his speech 
of congratulation to the House, upon the passage of the tariff 
bill, referred to this very fact, that no special rule had been 
adopted and that all Members had free opportunity of discus- 
sion. 

These important laws can be amended at any time by Con- 
gress, and are laws for the Government of the people of this 
country; but to-morrow we will be called upon to vote upon a 
question so far-reaching in its effect that it virtually becomes a 
part of the treaty obligations that will govern the action of this 
Nation for all time. 

Congress is recognized as the forum of free speech of Ameri- 
can people, through its Representatives, but this momentous 
question can not be thus considered. The rule means that we, 
the Representatives of the American people, must so limit our 
discussion of this question as to confine all remarks thereon, 
both for and against the bill, to the very short period of 20 
hours; or, to be mathematically accurate, if every Representa- 
tive on this floor, representing from 200,000 to 250,000 people, 
voiced their sentiments, he would be obliged to limit his state- 
ment to 2} minutes, and would have no right to change a single 
word of the bill. $ 

We have often heard of the gag rule, but this phrase does not 
accurately describe the present rule. It so far transcends in 
its gagging all previous gag rules that a new description should 
be invented, and I beg to suggest the name of “ gaggers’ gag 
rule to gag Congress.” 
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The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] doubtless intro- 
duced the bill in exactly the form President Wilson thought it 
should be adopted, whether right or wrong,“ and therefore it 
is so sacredly perfect that no Member can suggest or have con- 
sidered an amendment of any kind. 

The reyolt against such a high-handed procedure as this was 
well evidenced on Friday last, when 55 Democrats, realizing 
that they were doing so in spite of the patronage they would 
not be allowed to dispense in their districts, openly rebelled and 
refused to vote for the adoption of the rule. We need no better 
evidence that eyen the proposers of the bill themselyes realize 
that it is wrong, but that under the party whip of their school- 
master taskmaster desire to avoid the sting of its lash, and 
accept this method of procedure and the accompanying legisla- 
tion, right or wrong.” 

I frequently read before becoming a Member of this House of 
the czarism of its Speaker, but I am glad to be one of those to 
applaud the stand of the present Speaker, wherein he not only 
refused to be a czar himself, but also refused to allow the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be a czar over him, and declined to 
vote in favor of this rule. 

We also heard much in former years of the “big stick,” but 
the wielder of the “ big stick” never asked Congress to vote for 
a measure yielding American rights to a foreign power, nor for 
a measure which its Members were not to consider whether 
it was right or wrong. [Applause.] 

ARBITRATION, 

Mr. Speaker, there is a very easy and proper way to find out 
whether we are right or wrong in this matter. If right, as true 
American citizens let us maintain that right, come what may. 
If wrong, let us as gladly acknowledge it; but do not let us, at 
the behest and order of the President, considering that we are 
right, ignominiously and dishonorably acknowledge that we are 
wrong. 

The Panama Canal has cost our Government nearly $400,- 
000,000, There is no citizen of the country, however humble his 
station, that does not point with pride to it as of American con- 
struction and ownership. Do not let us detract from any citi- 
zen's pride by being obliged to tell him that while he is part 
owner and builder of it he has no control over it. 

The canal will be opened to the commerce of the world within 
a few months. Undoubtedly an American ship, engaged in 
coastwise. traffic, which, as the law to-day stands, will be ex- 
empted from tolls, will be among the first to pass through. No 
doubt about the same time some British vessel of commerce will 
pass through upon which tolls will be collected. There is then 
established a question of arbitration between this country and 
Great Britain. This question can either be referred to The 
Hague or to a special tribunal selected for the purpose, as rec- 
ommended by Mr. Olney. ‘The citizens of the United States 
will cheerfully and gladly abide by the decision of an impartial 
court of arbitration. 

I will yote for a suitable amendment to the Sims bill which 
will refer this question to such a court, but I will not vote for 
the bill unamended. Why are the President and his friends 
on this floor so fearful of the adoption of such an amendment 
that they have forced through the rule to prevent it? 

Therefore, instead of yielding rightly or wrongly in 20 hours 
in order that the President may, as he says, know how to deal 
with other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer conse- 
quence,” the plain duty of every Member of this body, as I see 
it, is to defeat the iniquitous Sims bill so as to have the ques- 
tion at issne brought up in regular course of procedure by 
means of arbitration, after the opening of this great monument 
to American money, enterprise, and brains. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CLINE]. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, the question involved in this con- 
troversy is not alone the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty; a new and more vital issue is presented. Shall the great 
Democratic Party in redemption of its promises be repudiated 


and again become a community of warring factions? Shall we 


inyite the disaster that overtook our enemy whom a justly in- 
dignant people hurled from power for its faithlessness and 
cowardice with all the vengeance it could summon? That prob- 
lem is up to this Democratic House. It is an American problem 
and I warn you that the Congress will not be stampeded to vin- 
dicate the malice, however just that malice may be, that exists 
on the part of one country because of the treatment of Great 
Britain, I warn you further that the people are with the 
President of the United States. They believe in him and trust 
him and expect us to vindicate him in his contest for a new 
freedom for the people. Towering above every other considera- 
tion is the necessity to retain the Democratic Party in power. 
What matters what your opinion is when weighed in the bal- 


ance with the far-reaching consequences that are impending 
upon our action? A year ago in the consideration of the tariff 
bill we listened to the wise counsel of the great leader of the 
majority, for whom no other man in this Chamber has greater 
admiration than I. Standing on this floor where I stand now, 
facing the same men I face now, he uttered these words; “I 
have, as you know, different views on some of the schedules, 
especially Schedule K, than those of the President of the 
United States, but I am willing to forego my opinion and up- 
hold the policies and promises of our Democratic President.” 
That was the most magnanimous act of all his political life, and 
those of us who believed with him followed his example. I look 
into the faces of the representatives of a hundred millions of 
American citizens; brave, able, courageous, and patriotic men. 
It has been my good fortune to have my lot cast within your 
shadow. I have heard the able Speaker tell the story of 20 
years of conflict with the enemy for the return of good govern- 
ment. I have heard our magnificent leader tell the story of his 
conflict with the Republicans from one Democratic administra- 
tion to another covering a period of nearly 20 years. I have 
seen how at least the “ark of the covenant” of the fathers with 
their faith has been delivered to your possession. Do you pro- 
pose now to let it turn to ashes in your hands? My party! 
I glory in her achievements, her purposes, and her faith more 
than that of all the parties that ever enlisted human endeavor 
I shall not forsake it while it holds in its possession the inlaid 
destinies of the greatest Anglo-Saxon Republic of the world. 

I shall yote for the bill we are now considering to repeal, the 
law providing for free tolls, because in my opinion it is in direct 
contravention of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I do 
that for the following reasons, some of which I urged against 
free tolls for coastwise shipping two years ago: 

First. Because under the terms of the treaty between our- 
selves and Great Britain we were required to treat every nation, 
citizen and subject thereof, using the canal, including ourselves, 
“on terms of entire equality without discrimination.” To re- 
fuse to do so and exempt American coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls would be a violation of the treaty, a betrayal 
of national honor, and a reversal of our whole purpose and pol- 
icy in constructing the canal. 

Second. To the extent that we remit the tolls of the Ameri- 
can coastwise shipping through the canal, to that extent we 
subsidize that shipping; an act repugnant to the whole demo- 
cratic policy of government and against the platform declara- 
tions of our party. 

Third. The .attempt to relieve our coastwise shipping inter- 
ests of their fair share of the burden of meeting the expenses 
of the canal by remitting tolls for passing through the canal is 
to aid and assist one of the most indefensible combinations that 
is now engaged in domestic commerce. 

Fourth. To discriminate in favor of coastwise shipping is a 
discrimination against the interior business remote from the 
coast. It is an additional tax upon the remote business man to 
aid the coastwise shippers in his already strong competitive 
advantage he has on his rival. 

Fifth. Remission of tolls does not alone affect our shipping; 
it would give just grounds for new and bitter antagonism 
against American capital in foreign countries. Retaliation 
would be reflected in our international obligations that would 
affect and cripple our foreign commerce. 

Sixth. The enormous burden of protecting and caring for the 
canal, which includes interest on the original cost, maintenance, 
transfer of troops, replacements, and so forth, amounting to the 
enormous sum of thirty to forty millions of dollars a year, ought 
to be borne by all the people, and any remission of tolls would in- 
crease the burden on the rest of the people to the extent that 
the coastwise shippers are fayored. 

Seventh. Free tolls extended to American shipping would in- 
vite reprisal and resentment. Such usurpation of authority to 
diseriminate in favor of our shipping would destroy the stand- 
ing we haye as a great, just, powerful Nation with foreign Gov- 
ernments. It would seriously impair our sovereign leadership 
among the nations of the world for a higher and more perfect 
democratic government. 

Eighth. Remission of tolls to American shippers would seri- 
ously interfere with our purpose to neutralize the nations of 
the world in the movement for universal peace, in which moye- 
ment we are the leaders. 

Article 3 of section 1 of the treaty is the article over which 
this controversy has arisen. It reads as follows: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 80 
that there shall be no ation against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of conditions of cha: of traffic, or 
venta Snch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 
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How shall that article be construed? Is it the contention of 
those who believe in “entire equality without discrimination” 
that it needs no construction because there is no ambiguity in 
the language? No statement can be made plainer to express 
the meaning the two Governments attempted to convey, and 
no different meaning can be wrenched from it than it does con- 
vey unless other words are interpolated into it. No man in 
this Chamber ought to be charged with wanting this Govern- 
ment to violate its sacred honor with other powers. No citizen 
ought to attempt to interpret the contract treaty, recognized as 
the supreme law of the land, except under the same rules and 
formulas recognized by all the civilized powers of the world 
as the correct rules of interpretation—those rules expressing the 
highest equities between nations and individuals not in contra- 
yention with the text of the treaty. There are two grounds upon 
which advocates of free tolls place their argument, and only 
two, First, because the coastwise vessels are engaged in a 
trade by virtue of a statute that creates them into a special class 
operated by American citizens alone and in which no foreign 
Government can participate, and, consequently, they are not 
within the contemplated purview of the treaty; second, because 
the United States owns the canal, is charged with the protec- 
tion and management of it, and has the sovereign right to dis- 
criminate in fayor of coastwise shipping under the treaty, be- 
eause the canal is built on territory owned practically by the 
United States, The last-named reason is usually expressed by 
the advocates of exemption in “ We own the canal,” “ We built 
the canal,” “ Our money constructed it.” But the gentlemen urg- 
ing these reasons, because our coastwise business is purely 
American and not competitive, because policing, regulating, 
and owning the canal, forget that written in conjunction with 
the right to build, own, regulate, and manage the canal was 
written this clause of the instrument: 


Subject to the provisions of the present treaty. 

This instrument, like all other contracts, must be considered 
as a whole, and those sections intimately related must be con- 
strued together. Section 1, article 3, is directly related to arti- 
cle 2, After declaring that “there shall be no discrimination 
against any such nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of 
the conditions of charges or traffic,” the treaty proceeds to set 
out how the United States may proceed to build the canal, and 
article 2 provides as follows: 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States either directly at its own cost, or 
by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription and purchase of stock or shares, and that subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty the said Government shall have and 


enjoy all the rights incident to such construction as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


In whatever manner the United States might elect to con- 
struct the canal, or assist in its construction, it could only do 
So by preserving absolute “equality so that there could be no 
discrimination against any such nation, etc.” Where in the 
section quoted does the United States reserve the right to 
exempt the coastwise vessels from payment of tolls? Is it to 
be disputed that if such exception is to be maintained that it 
was necessary to note it as an exception in the treaty itself? 
Suppose that the Government had turned the construction of 
the canal over to a private corporation that was to have a part 
of the proceeds derived from toll as compensation for the con- 
struction. Is there a person here who could say that the 
United States could compel the corporation to relieve any class 
of yessels of any nation that was a source of revenue to the 
corporation from the payment of tolls under the terms of the 
treaty? Where under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty did the United 
States reserve any exception in favor of its own coastwise ships 
or the power to compel any corporation it either employed or 
subscribed for stock in any company that constructed the canal 
to remit the tolls of our coastwise trade? The United States 
did not only not make such reservations but was precluded from 
doing so under section 1, article 3. But let us make this illus- 
tration clearer. Suppose a stock company under the direction 
of the United States had entered upon the construction of the 
canal and England, Germany, France, and the United States 
had taken stock in the enterprise as an investment, where divi- 
dends depended upon the tolls from ships passing through the 
canal, and that it was constructed as it would have been re- 
quired to be under section 1, article 3. Suppose, after the com- 
pletion, England and the United States undertook to send their 
coastwise vessels through the canal free from the payment of 
tolls under the article above referred to, would Germany and 
France, as stockholders entitled to dividends, submit for an 
instant to such injustice and discrimination? Bear in mind 
that it is immaterial which one of the agencies were employed 
by the United States in constructing the canal—whether we built 
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it ourselves, or loaned money to a private association, or bought 
stock in a corporation, no greater or more exclusive right 
accrued to the United States, existed under one method of con- 
struction, than under either of the other two as set out in 
section 1, article 3. 

But it is worth while, Mr. Speaker, to call a living witness, 
who was present and assisted in the negotiation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, who speaks the opinions of both diplomatists 
with reference to the exemption. I quote from the language of 
Hon, Joseph H. Choate, our ambassador to Great Britain, whose 
statement can not be received but with great credit as to the 
intentions and understanding of both representatives. I quote 
from the Washington Post of December 5, 1912, He says: 

As the lips of both th 1 
true to thelr own countries and each tera JAA t eg ete were 
other, are sealed in death, I think it is proper that I should say what 
I think both of them, if they were here to-day, would say—that the 
clause In the Panama Canal toll act exempting coastwise shipping from 
the payment of tolls is in direct violation of the treaty. I venture to 
say that in the whole course of the negotiations of this particular treaty 
no claim or suggestion was made that there should be any exemption 
of anybody. 

It is important to know that every man who demands free 
tolls for coastwise shipping first eliminates from consideration 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. He totally disregards it in the dis- 
cussion. That course is necessary to give the proponents of free 
tolls any standing. Complete repudiation and nullification of 
the terms of the treaty is the first position he assumes. The 
preservation of national honor is immaterial and national in- 
tegrity has no consideration with the toll grabber. There is 
another and important element that must not be lost sight of 
by those of us who believe that the enforcement of the highest 
laws of the land should still be recognized and sanctioned, and 
that is the element of national neutralization. That is an 
attribute of “equality of treatment without discrimination.” 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, published February 22, 1902, em- 
bodied as the basis of neutralization substantially the same 
rules embodied in the convention at Constantinople October 22, 
1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal. Every man 
who has given the subject attention knows that the beneficial 
use of canals depends upon their neutrality and universal use. 
Neutralization is necessary that the constant activities of com- 
merce may not be interfered with by belligerent nations; that 
the canal shall not be used as a strategic point of warfare 
between contending powers. If our coastwise commerce is to be 
relieved from tolls, it will likewise be relieved from neutrality 
by the vessels of other nations using the canal, No country is 
bound to observe neutrality toward another country that dis- 
criminates in favor of its own vessels. We have made the Pan- 
ama Canal neutral in time of war and peace for the commerce 
of all nations, but no nation discriminating against another is 
bound to observe neutrality as to that nation. Let me quote 
from John Bassett Moore on the relation of neutrality to 
equality of use. He seems just now to be an eminent authority. 
He says: 

Equality of tolls has been treated as a feature, or, perhaps, rather 
as a condition of neutralization. Little need be said upon the subject, 
since a discriminatory 17 even if it did not lead to the buildin 
of another canal, would surely provoke retaliation in some form an 
prove in the end to be impracticable. 

I quote also two additional extracts from the report of Sen- 
ator Davis, of Minnesota, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, recommending the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty: 

As to the neutrality and the exclusive control of the canal and its 
dedication to universal use, the suggestions that were incorporated in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty came from the United States and were 
concurred in by Great Britain. In no instance has the Government 
of the United States intimated an objection to the treaty on account 
ot tae: feature of neutrality—its equal and impartial use by ail the 
na 4 

I quote again from the same report; 


No American statesman speaking with official antbority or responsi- 
bility has ever intimated that the United States would attempt to 
control the canal for the exclusive benefit of our Goyernment or 
popie They bave all with one accord declared that the canal was to 

neutral ground in time of war and also open on terms of impartial 
equality to the ships and commerce of the world. 


I quote one more paragraph from the same authority: 
Whenever a canal is built in the Isthmus of Darien it will be ulti- 
mately made subject to the same laws of freedom and neutrality as 


govern the Suez Canal as a part of the laws of nations, and no single 
power will be able to resist its control. 


I quote again from the same document: 


The United States can not take an attitude of opposition to the 
great act of October 22, 1888—neutrallzation of the Suez Canal—with- 
out 1 the official declarations of our Government for 50 years 
on the neutrality of the Isthmian Canal and its use by all nations, 


without discrimination. 


That is what Senator Davis said; that you can not assume an 
attitude of opposition to neutralization that involves equal 
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treatment to all nations, without discrimination, unless you re- 
pudiate and discredit the official declaration of this Government 
for 50 years.” It is particularly set out in the preamble of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty that the “ general principle” of neutrali- 
zation shall not be impaired, and direct reference was made to 
section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty containing the “ general 
principle.’ Now, what was section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty that we propose to preserve? I quote: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain, having 
not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a par- 
ticular object but to establish general principle,’ they hereby agree 
to extend their protection by treaty stipulations to any other prac- 
tical communication, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus 
that connects North and South America, and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communication—should the same prove practical, whether by 
canal or railways—which are now proposed to established by the 
way of Tehuantepec or Panama. n granting, however, their joint 

rotection to any such canal or 771144 as are by this articie fied 
Tt is always understood by the United States and Great Britain that 
the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other 
charge or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Govern- 
ments shall approve as just and equitable, and that the same canal or 
railway, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States 
or Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to 
the citizens and subjects of every other State which is vier Ae grant 
bro E faen protection as the United States and Great Britain engages 
to afo. 

Now, what is it that is provided in this section of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty that was carried forward in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and is now binding upon us? It was the general princi- 
ple of neutralization, providing for (a) protection to the canal; 
(b) equitable charges without discrimination; (c) the same 
right open to the citizens and subjects of every power, giving 
protection and neutrality. These provisions, as I said, are car- 
ried forward into article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
Where is the exception for the coastwise vessels of either the 
United States or Great Britain? It must not be forgotten that 
Great Britain has a large competing coastwise trade with us. 
If our coastwise trade is to be exempt, why has not Great 
Britain a right to claim her coastwise trade exempt also, she 
being the other interested party to this contract? Certainly 
provisions in a treaty that would bind Great Britain would 
bind the United States in a contract where no exemptions are 
set out. Is it to be presumed for an instant that Great 
Britain would not have guarded the coastwise trade of her 
Canadian citizens if there was the slightest possibility that we 
were secretly reserving the right to spring this vague philosophy 
upon them to exclude our trade when the canal should be open? 
What is the rule of construction of such instruments as this 
treaty that we are now considering? It is an elemental prin- 
ciple of construction of all documents that a preamble shows, 
first, the reason for the agreement or document or act; second, 
that the language of the body of the instrument or document 
should be so construed, if reasonably possible, to give effect to 
the purpose. 

[Moore's Fifth Digest International Law, p. 249.) 


It is a general principle of construction with respect to treaties that 
they shall be liberally construed so as to carry out the apparent inten- 
tion to secure equality and reciprocity between them. As they are 
contracts between independent nations, in this construction wo are 
to be taken in their ordinary meaning as understood in the public law 
of nations and not in any artificial or special sense rug whet upon 
them by local law, unless such restricted sense is clearly intended, and 
it has m held by this court that when a treaty admits of two con- 
structions, one restricted of rights that may be claimed under it and 
the other favorable to them, the latter is to be B Ags Sha (Howensteine 
v. Lynhan, 100 U. S., 483; Goefy v. Riggs, 133 U. S., 271.) 


The rule laid down in the cases cited has been the one uni- 
versally followed in the construction of treaties from the begin- 
ning of the Government. I shall emphasize that statement by a 
quotation from President Roosevelt, when he proclaimed a 
treaty ratified and effected on February 22, 1902. In the final 
statement of this proclamation is found this clause: 

To the end that the same and every article and clause thereto may 
be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the 
citizens thereof. 

The President of the United States notified the world of our 
purpose—of our high purpose to carry out in the utmost good 
faith every provision that every article in that treaty contained. 
What is the fact with reference to the attempted substitution 
of a clear declaration for article 3 involving the coastwise 
. shipping? I quote from Senate Document No, 85 of the 
Congress when the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was before the 
Senate for ratification: 


On the question to agree to the amendment po sed by Mr. Bard, 
to wit, strike out article 3 and substitute the following: 

“Article 3. The United States reserves the right in the regulations 
and management of the canal to discriminate in respect to the charges 
of traffic in favor of vessels of our own citizens engaged in the coast- 
wise trade.” 

That proposition was beaten by a vote of 43 to 27. It would 


naturally seem that the proposition to discriminate in favor 
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of our coastwise shipping was settled in that vote; that the 
Senate recognized by that vote that to relieve the coastwise 
trade of toll charges assessed against it the same as should be 
assessed against the traffic of every other power that it was 
necessary to make a distinct reservation in the treaty for that 
purpose, and by no possible line of argument could such intend- 
ment be shown without such reservation. To show that the 
subject was thoroughly discussed and understood, that Senator 
knew that a distinct reservation was necessary to relieve our 
shipping from the payment of tolls, both Senator Frye and 
Senator Lopce, both members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, both of whom had charge of the treaty in the Senate 
and yoted against the Bard discriminating amendment, each 
introduced bills in the Senate to provide out of the Public 
Treasury the payment of tolls for coastwise vessels. Senate 
bill 1348, introduced by Senator Frye, provided for the pay- 
ment of tolls and transit charges of public vessels of the 
United States and merchant vessels of the United States pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal. The bill was in the following 
language: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all tolls and transit charges that may here- 
after be imposed upon public vessels of the United States dnd on 
merchant vessels of the United States for passing through the Panama 
Canal shall be paid from any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and there are hereby appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated such sums as may 


be necessary for this purpose, and such appropriation shall be deemed 
annual appropriation. : 


Senator Frye and Senator Loner initiated this sort of subsidy 
legislation for coastwise shipping, knowing that under the treaty 
there was no construction of it that would relieve the coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls. Equality of treatment 
to all nations, citizens, and subjects” can only be obtained by 
compelling all vessels without discrimination to pay tonnage 
charges at the canal. There can not be absolute neutrality 
except by equal treatment, and I shall close this feature of my 
discussion of section 1, article 3, by quoting from the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, annual report of 1911, page 12: 


The river and harbor act of 1884 was passed in the full knowledge 
that Congress, of course, would have im tolls on all vessels using 
any of the improved waterways on which so much since been 
expended. Just as Germany imposes tolls for the navigation of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. It was passed with the knowledge that if it 
chose to impose such tolls Congress must impose them on American 
vessels as well as foreign vessels, for the United States and all maritime 
nations make no discrimination on account of the flag. 


I also cite from page 17 of the same report, where in part 
the commissioner says: 


Our treaties of amity, commerce, and navigation usually contain a 
special article on the coastwise trade. Thus article 13 of our treaty of 
February 21, 1911, with Japan—our latest important treaty—provides : 
“The coasting trade of the high contracting parties is excepted from 
the provisions of the present treaty and shall be regulated according to 
the laws of the United States and Japan, respectively.” There is no 
such article in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and there is no need to read 
such an article into the treaty. Within its concise provisions the Frye 
dili (the one above referred to) has provided fully for the coastwise 
trade as well as for foreign trade, and for merchant vessels as well as 
for public vessels of the United States. That bill, in brief, is based 
upon the belief that in accord with our treaties every nation, including 
the United States, will contribute to the support of the canal in pro- 
portion to the use it makes of it. Each nation is free to choose the man- 
ner in which it will make the contributions. All of the nations, of 
course, will adopt the same method of making the contribution in 
behalf of their vessels of war, namely, by direct appropriation from 
their treasury. Nations will differ as to the manner in which they will 
provide for the contributions in behalf of their vessels of commerce, 

me will require each shipowner to pay himself the tolls on his ves- 
sels and look to his freight and passengers to recoup himself. Other 
nations will pay subsidies to some of their ships or navigation bounties 
to all of them sufficient to pay in whole or in part the canal tolls, 
Still others will appropriate specific amounts to pay the tolls of specific 
steamship companies, The Frye bill proposes that the American people 
shall pay the American ships, and their cargoes shall not pay tolls, 
but shall enjoy the-navigation of the canal precisely as they now enjoy 
untaxed the navigation of a thousand improved American harbors, 
rivers, lakes, and canals. 


Numerous citations in addition to these could be made. It 
is not necessary. The rules of construction are as firmly set- 
tled as any principle of legal procedure. 

It has been asserted by a few Democrats and many Repub- 
licans that to vote to repeal the act subsidizing coastwise ship- 
ping is a repudiation of the Baltimore platform and a violation 
of Democratic doctrine. Too many men in discussing this ques- 
tion have contented themselyes with mere statements without 
the necessary proof to sustain them. Let us see what the Balti- 
more platform is before we talk about repudiation. I read from 
the plank on merchant marine, and the only reference, by the 
way, to the tolls question: 


We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce the 

wth of a merchant marine which:shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics on the south, but 
without 2 additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 
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Then, with a brief reference to the enactment of laws for the 

greater security for life and property at sea, it says: 
we favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. 

These gentlemen who are affirming allegiance to Democratic 
platforms as their highest and most solemn duty in the dis- 
charge of their official conduct can take whichever end of that 
plank they choose and repudiate the other. That there is an 
absolute inconsistency in the two declarations upon the same 
subject no man who understands the English language will pre- 
tend to deny. For myself I propose to stand by the historic and 
traditional position of the Democratic Party with reference to 
subsidies and bounties. We wrote into the Democratic plat- 
form adopted in Cincinnati in June, 1880, that we favored— 
free ships and a living chance for American commerce on seas and land. 
No discrimination in favor of transportation lines, corporations, or 
monopolies. 

That was a third of a century ago that we reannounced and 
reaffirmed the cardinal doctrine of the Democratic Party. In 
1904 the Democratic national convention in St. Louis wrote into 
its platform: 

We denounce a ship-subsidy bill recently passed by the United States 
Senate as an iniquitous appropriation of public funds for private pur- 
poses and a wasteful, illogical, and useless attempt to overcome b 
subsidy the obstruction raised by Republican legislation to the gro 
and development of American ecommerce on the seas, We favor the 
upbuilding of a merchant marine without new or additional burdens 
upon the people and without bounties from the Public Treasury. 

You wrote into the Democratic platform adopted at Denver 
in 1908: 

We believe In the ee of the American merchant marine with- 
out new or additio burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the Public Treasury. 

That is the historie attitude of the Democratic Party on the 
subsidy question. But we have done more than to affirm our 
position on this question in party platforms. The Democratic 
Party has fought every attempt to filch from the Public Treas- 
ury people’s money in the form of subsidies, gratuities, or boun- 
ties, to be handed over to special or corporate interests. 
Through the united stand of the Democratic Party we have been 
able, with the support of patriotic Republicans, to defeat every 
subsidy measure for 16 years in this House. The first bill in- 
troduced after the confirmation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was by Senator Frye in the first session of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, and passed the Senate, largely Republican, by 42 to 31. 
That bill was introduced by Senator Fry, who, as before stated, 
was a member of the Foreign Relations Committee in the Senate 
and had charge of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty when it was be- 
fore the Senate for ratification, and after the Senate had deter- 
mined by an affirmative vote not to reserve the right to exempt 
American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls, and 
after he knew that no reasonable and fair construction of the 
treaty would relieve the coastwise shipping from payment, in- 
troduced this bill for the purpose of reimbursing the coastwise 
shipping for its payment of tolls under the treaty. This is the 
same bill resulting in its passage in the Senate that was con- 
demned in the St. Louis platform in 1904 as an iniquitous appro- 
priation of public funds for private purposes. 


A Democrat who believes that his party was right then who 
now proposes to vote to take from the pockets of the people or 
from their Public Treasury from one to three millions of dol- 
lars to pay the toll passage through the canal of the most inde- 
fensible combination existing in our domestic commerce ought 
to apologize to the Republican Party, even at this late date, for 
the condemnation you meted out to it in our platform for doing 
then what you propose to do now. The next bill to mulet the 
people in subsidies and bounties was Senate bill 529, of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, which passed the House by a close vote, 
and through the energetic efforts of the House conferees failed 
to be reported back for confirmation. The next attempt to sub- 
sidize private interests with the people’s money was Senate 
bill 28, of the Sixtieth Congress. After the hardest fought 
battle ever made to open the doors of the Public Treasury for 
the benefit of cooperative capital it was defeated by a yen- 
and-nay vote of 175 to 173. A narrow margin of 3 votes sayed 
the people from the grip of the private shipowners of the 
country. If the Democratic’ Party has stood for one thing 
more than another, it is that it refused to take the money of 
the people to directly promote private eapital. The Democratic 


Party has stood like a stone wall against gratuities, bounties, 
and subsidies for any business that skulks from fair and free 
competition and seeks to be reenforeed from the people's taxes. 
Gentlemen who stand for this donation to the coastwise ship- 
ping of the country, not only in violation of an elementary 
Deniocratic principle but one carrying with it equal and exact 
justice, now ask us to repudiate the whole policy of the Demo- 


cratic Party on this proposition in order to affirm our allegiance 
to a subsidy approval of the Baltimore platform that received 
no consideration in the committee and that no: man during the 
entire argument of this proposition has explained the method 
or process by which it got into the platform. I align myself 
with the history of my party, against the proposition: that seeks 
to collect taxes to promote a private interest that has developed 
into one of the most reprehensible monopolies: For more than 
15 years the Democratic Party has made it impossible: to be 
written into law the right of any man or set of men or any 
interest or combination of interests to take the money of the 
people in the promotion of subsidies. This Government has 
been good to the coastwise trade. It has shut out the foreign 
shipper from our local business, and properly so, and given 
him a monopoly. We have taxed this great people $400,000,000 
to open up 8,000 miles of additional coast line for them and 
give them a position in the commercial affairs of this country 
so that they could control vast fields of new business, amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars annually. Not satisfied with 
that exhibition of generosity from a great Government, they 
“abuse our patience” by dividing up all the business on the 
Atlantic seaboard among themselves, so as to eliminate all fair 
and honest competition, to which the people who made these 
contributions in their interests are entitled: With these con- 
cessions handed over to them, without money and without price, 
with the command to go forward and do the trade well-nigh 
of this Western Hemisphere, they have the unspeakable nerve 
to ask us not only to violate in their interests the highest law 
of the land for their selfish purposes, but to go down into our 
pockets, pay the interest on the immense cost, pay the running 
expenses and the constantly increasing charges for protecting 
and providing this great pathway for their business, but they 
also demand that we pay for them the price of passing through 
the canal. i 

Regardless of treaty considerations, and I have the highest 
conviction that a remission of tolls would be in direct viola- 
tion of them, merely as a business proposition I would be 
against discrimination for coastwise shipping. On what sound 
business policy ought we to discriminate in favor of any class of 
business that reaps the benefit of an expenditure of nearly 
$400,000,000 contributed from the earnings of all the people? 
Such great expenditure by a generons people demands reciprocal 
obligations by those who ask and receive the benefits of this 
generosity. It is a shocking proposition to hear advocated by 
some of the leaders of our party that we ought to reverse the 
Democratic policy and doctrine of a century and subscribe to 
the Republican theory of subsidies. I care not whether you 
call it subvention or bounties or what term you apply to it or 
designate it by, it is classed in the last analysis under the 
generic term “subsidies.” 

It is admitted as fundamental that no nation can become a 
great power without a great foreign commerce; but the corollary 
does not follow that we must subsidize a shipping monopoly to 
get it. The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] stated in substance that the remission of tolls would 
handicap our foreign trade and result in material benefit to the 
advantage of Great Britain in her foreign eommeree. The ab- 
surdity of the proposition is patent to everybody. We have 
passed every nation on either hemisphere in the volume and 
value of our foreign trade. We undersell England in her own 
colonies and let her carry our goods to her markets in her own 
bottoms. We haye taken this position in the commerce of the 
world through the thrift and genius and enterprise of the Amer- 
ican people. We propose now to open up a new pathway to the 
Pacific Ocean and bring ourselves nearer to its poris and the 
Orient by from 3,000 to 5,000 miles. How can that shortened 
distance in travel to us alone help our competitors? Such state- 
ments are on a par with the confusing remarks relative to our 
sovereignty. Gentlemen fail to distinguish our limitations in a 
commercial sovereignty in the consideration of the canal tolls 
proposition from our political sovereignty. No man questions 
for an instant the absolute political sovereignty of the United 
States in the management, control, and protection of the canal; 
and no man who has given the subject thought, but who will ad- 
mit that our commercial sovereignty is limited not only by the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but by the treaty with Panama wherein 
we acknowledged and ratified the limitations set out in the 
Hay-Pauncefete treaty. 

What are some of the equities in this proposition? Let the 
Member from the Middle West who proposes to vote for exemp- 
tion of tolls recollect that we have already added in the con- 
struction of the canal nearly $400,000,000 to the assets of the 
eoastwise shipper. That your interior business man, who is 
at long-armed disadvantage with the coastwise user of the canal, 
contributed to that amount, and you propose to put him to a 
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still further disadvantage by loading him with a share of the 
burden of its upkeep and running expenses that the coastwise 
shipper ought to pay. How can you justify that kind of conduct 
to the business man of the interior? Not only is our domestic 
commerce in the interior discriminated against in the remission 
of tolls, but by such remission you invite resentment and re- 
prisal against our capital invested abroad. Gentlemen who 
boast that our sovereignty is supreme and what we can do 
regardless of the wishes of foreign-powers or the consequences 
of our acts ought to remember that that sovereignty ceases at 
the water’s edge; that American capital and American trade not 
only deserve but must have your protection and the friendship 
of the States and the people in which it is invested. There is 
nothing in all the sphere of our activity that the United States 
wants more than the friendship of foreign powers. Do you 
want to impair the sovereign leadership of this Republic among 
the nations of the world for a higher civilization, a more demo- 
cratic form of government? If you do, vote for the remission of 
tolls to the coastwise monopoly and invite reprisal against our 
foreign business. Do you want to strike a fatal blow at our 
purpose to neutralize the nations of the world in the movement 
for universal peace? If you do, vote this gratuity to the coast- 
wise combinations. 

I close, Mr. Speaker, with a quotation from a colloquy by 
Senator Lopce with Senator Bacon, page 6062 of the RECORD, 
submitted by Mr. GARDNER, of Massachusetts, on Saturday. The 
wisdom of the Senator’s views can not be overestimated. I 
quote: 


I mention merely my own impression, which was that it left the 
fixing of tolls to us, but it is very clear to anyone on the simple reading 
of the clause that the interpretation is open to doubt. I think on the 
face of the words either view can fairly be taken. Such being the case, 
Mr. President, I do not wish anything done by which this Government 
could ever be exposed to the suggestion even of not acting in good faith 
under a treaty. I think we should be most punctilious, even if there 
is nothing more than a doubt about a word in carrying out the treaty 
strictly to the letter. 

Gentlemen, the problem presented in this contest rises above 
party and involves the good faith and high purposes of the whole 
people. In all the seas of the world the American flag has asked 
no favors and never been refused equal treatment with every 
other power. The markets of the world are ours. Will you close 
their doors against us in this discrimination? Shall we be 
branded in the eyes of civilized nations as unreliable, selfish, 
and of questionable integrity in the performance of our highest 
contractual relations? Shall we invite a united foreign activity 
and discrimination against us in our efforts to accomplish the 
great purposes for which we are destined, to solve the world's 
problems of government economics and morals? [Applause.] 

Mr, J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Merz]. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, I simply rise to submit for print- 
ing in the Recor the protest and resolutions of certain organi- 
zations in New York, among them the United German Societies, 
opposing the repeal, to show that we are not all subsidizers or 
all Irish who are opposing this bill. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman 
takes his seat, has he any objection to including a speech from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp delivered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] on the subject of violating platforms? 

Mr. METZ. Not at all. I will very gladly include that, if 
the gentleman wishes. 

The protests, resolutions, etc., are as follows: 

VEREINIGTE DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAPTEN, 
New York, March 28, 1914. 
Hon, HERMAN Merz, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0: 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I trust that you will support the American 
position in the free tolls repeal movement. The United German Socie- 
ties, with whom you are acquainted, last night by a vote of 66 to 3 
adopted the resolutions of which I inclose a copy. We are 110 societies 
strong, representing 11,000 members. Although it was made clear that 
Germany did not favor the free-tolls provision and might benefit by its 
repeal, the United German Societies took the American position, and I 
feel confident that you will range yourself on that side, for undoubt- 
edly the question is not free from doubt, and Americans should give 
their own country the benefit of any doubt, 

I wish to call to your attention a pos of this question which may 
interest you, and that is this: That if the re ers will be successful 
it may afford President Roosevelt an issue of betrayal by the Demo- 
cratic Party of American rights which will sweep country. You 
know as well as I that there is so much antagonism, latent and out- 
spoken, against Britain that it only needs an opportune issue to acquire 
such force as to sweep any party from power; and I for myself, though 
I have never voted any but the Democratic ticket, will stand with 
Roosevelt on this issue. With best wishes, 

i A. G. KOEBLE. 


Sincerely, yours, 
Whereas the Panama Canal has been built by Americans, with 
00, 000 of American money, upon American soil, and is there- 
ore an American waterway. 8 American vessels 
in domestic trade should be as from tolls as are any other 
American ships using any other American inland waterway ; 


Whereas the right of American coastwise ships to free tolls has been 
upheld by Roosevelt and Taft, eee Presidents, by two Senates 
and three Congresses, by Olney, mocratic, and Knox, Republican, 
Secretaries of State, by the United States Supreme Court, by high 
gr eee authorities, and even by a note of the British legation 
n ; 

Whereas Co „ in 1912, exempted American coastwise ships from 
tolls, and the three great political parties and 13,000,000 voters ap- 
roved such exemption ; 
ereas Hon. Woodrow Wilson, as a candidate for President, standing 
upon 1 6 Democratic platform, and individually, pledged himself to 


tolls ; 

Whereas the British Government alone protested against such exemp- 
tion—the country which has violated every treaty it ever had with 
America or any other nation, and whose interpretation of any treaty 
ponia in the light of history, be viewed with distrust and sus- 
picion : 

Resolved, That, while we do not question the good falth of our Presi- 
dent, we, as American citizens, declare for an American, and against 
a British, interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Resolved, That we call upon the President of the United States to 
withdraw his appeal to Congress to repeal the free-tolls provision, and 
afford the people of this country who unanimously declared in favor 
of the American interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty an oppor- 
tunity at the November elections either to reverse themselves or r 
r 2 approval of the American interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
‘ote treaty. 

Resolved, That, in any event, we call upon all the Members of Con- 
gress, and, specifically, upon those of the State of New York to uphold 
the American interpretation of that treaty and so prevent a misguided 
though well-meaning President from inflicting a loss of national ng a 
upon this country and from surrendering American rights to our tradi- 

onal British enemy. 

The Springhurst Taxpayers’ Association, of Bronx County, in meeting 
assembled at their clubhouse, No. 1085 Leggett Avenue, on the 28th day 
of March, 1914, unanimously adopted the resolutions that follow: 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress the matter of the repeal 
of the free tolls on the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas the last Congress has seen fit to exempt coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls in the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas the money, skill, and ingenuity of the American people has 
accomplished the gigantic task of digging said canal: Now be it 


Resolved, That we, the Springhurst Taxpayers’ Association, of Bronx 
County, hereby appeal to our Representatives in Congress to take a 
firm stand se the repeal of said free tolls and again demonstrating 
to the English Government that we conduct our Government in the 
interest of the citizens of this coun and without dictation from any 
outside government, and least of all and. 

- C. A. ARNSTEIN, Secretary, 
912 Brook Avenue. 


— 


New Tonk, March 28, 191}. 


Dear Sin: At a meeting of the Citizens’ Democracy held this evenin: 
the following resolution was adopted and the undersigned were direct 
to forward it to the New York Members of Congress: 

Resolved, That, having in mind the rights, dignity, and honor of the 
United States and the interests of its coastwise shipping, we protest 
against the attempt to repeal the free-tolls provision of the Panama 

anal act at the dictation of England and the transcontinental rail- 
roads, and we urge the Members of both Houses of Congress to yote 
against repeal and preserve to the United States the right to control 


its own waterway for all time. 
Respectful: A 


G. Murray HULBERT, Chairman, 
Joun T. Martin, Secretary, 
2593 Valentine Avenue. 


On January 8, 1910, Hon. R. L. Henry, the gentleman from 
Texas, from his place on the floor addressed the House. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 61st Cong., 2d sess., p. 438.) 


There are only two ways in which the people can instruct their ser- 
yants in this representative form of government, They must give their 
instructions through party conyentions in platforms, or pr aries 
vadas their views. If such methods fail, platforms and primary in- 
structions are fraudulent and representative government a failure. 
The party that violates its platform pledges is unworthy, and deserves 
the scorn of honest men. In platforms we announce our party creeds, 
and any political party not performing its pledges is not entitled to 
the confidence of honorable citizenship. Its decrees, inviting the people 
to join their advocacy, should be as sacred as the promise to our fellow 
man in all other affairs. A Representative receiving a commission of 
the people should petons every platform mandate of his party and 
every p made by himself or decline, and thus permit the selection 
of an agent who will 8 keep the faith. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Such course is right and in keeping with the genius of our 
Government. The opposite view renders absurd party organization and 
popular government. With us the people are the creator and the offi- 
cial the creature. To reverse the proposition makes our system a sham 
and Taray on PEN government. When the people are betrayed 
through platform bolting and defiance of party organization, Democratic 
institutions are imperiled. * * + 

With loyal partisans platforms are the supreme pa law, and must 
stand as their creed till proper organized action repeals the same and 
substitutes a new falth. rthermore, redemption of rty pledges 
after the election as well as before are alike sacred, whether defeat 
followed our flag or not. Defeat does not change a platform or promise 
from an honest obligation to a fraud and game of confidence to secure 
votes. [Applause on the Democratic side. An honest pledge con- 
tinues un honorably discharged. Any other view means bad faith 
and party, chaos. No party deserves to win that does not avow with 
courage {ts position on all issues, with deliberate intention to redeem 
every pledge. And when the platform is announced and candidates 
chosen every loyal party voter is equally bound to support creed and 
candidate with the same fidelity, and default In either event is pa 
disloyalty and reprehensible. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
Hence, when my party acts, whether Its actions be right or wrong, so 
long as I remain a member thereof I shall steadfastly sappa its plat- 
form demands and nominees. [Applause on the Democratic side.] No 
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other course remains open for one who professes adherence to any 
reputahle party. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. HAYES]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I can understand how a man who 
fs for peace at any price might advocate the passage of this 
bill, believing in giving up anything at the threatening demand 
of any nation rather than run the risk of war by insisting upon 
our rights. I can understand how a truckling imitator of the 
British aristocracy might bring himself to consent to its pas- 
sage, But I can not understand how any man with real red 
American blood in his veins can contemplate this proposed ab- 
ject surrender to Great Britain without being filled with indig- 
nation and shame. Two years ago we settled this matter in 
a purely nonpartisan way and in the most solemn manner pos- 
sible after exhaustive debate and most careful consideration 
by both branches of Congress and the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Now, without advancing any new 
argument or the presentation of a single new fact, upon the 
demand of Great Britain we are asked to humiliate our eoun- 
try before the whole world by abjectly reversing our action of 
two years ago. Whatever my opinion may have been before 
the question of tolls for the canal had been formally settled, 
I could not consent to this abject surrender of about the last 
right incident to ownership unless it can be clearly shown that 
we are in honor bound to do it. No such showing has been 
made. 

A reading of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty leaves no doubt in 
my mind that we are well within our rights in insisting upon 
free tolls for our ships when engaged in the coastwise trade. 

Article 2 of the last Hay-Pauncefote treaty states that it is 
agreed that our— 


Government shall haye and enjoy all the rights Incident to such con- 
struction, as well as the 8 right of providing for the regulation 
and management of the canal. 


Article 3 says: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations which shall to observe these rules on terms 
of entire equality, so that there s be no discrimination against an 
nation so agreeing or its citizens or subjects in respect to the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 

It is a universal rule of statutory construction that one part 
of a statute is to be construed with reference to all the other 
parts of it. This rule should be applied to the construction of 
this treaty. Observing that rule, the provisions of article 3 
should be read in the light of the provisions preceding it in 
article 2, which says that we are to build the canal not in part- 
nership with Great Britain, but alone, and to “have and enjoy 
all the rights incident to such construction.” What rights are 
incident to our ownership of the canal, if the right of free use 
is not? Use without expense to the owner is one of the uni- 
yersal rights of ownership. Without this right the purpose of 
ownership is gone. The right of regulation and control is spe- 
cifically granted by the treaty, and what right was intended to 
be granted to us as “incident to such construction,” if not the 
right to freely use it for our domestic commerce and our ships 
of war? I can think of no other possible right intended to be 
granted by this language of article 2. Will some strict con- 
structionist against his country please tell us what right was 
intended to be granted to us by this language? 

But eliminating article 2 for the moment, and considering 
article 3 by itself, it seems plain to me that the agreement was 
not intended to cover our domestic mercantile commerce, It 
will be seen that in the same sentence are coupled the words 
“ vessels of commerce” and the words “of war.” These words 
are contiguous and connected by the word “and,” without any 
qualifying or limiting word of any kind. If it was intended 
that our own warships should pay the same toll as those of 
other nations, then it is plain that our merchant vessels should. 
If this provision contemplates that our warships should not pay 
toll, then the conclusion seems to be irresistible that our mer- 
chant vessels were not intended to be included in the provision. 
Does anyone seriously think that when John Hay signed the 
provision of the treaty which I have quoted he eyer for a 
moment thought that anybody would claim that Uncle Sam had 
agreed that he would take the money out of his Treasury and 
pay ft back into the same Treasury to pay the same canal tolls 
as the warships of other nations? It is plain that no such thing 
was intended. If not, the conclusion is irresistible that Uncle 
Sam’s merchant vessels joined with his warships in this pro- 
vision affecting both kinds of ships were not considered at all 
in the agreement. Having built the canal, at a cost of nearly 
$400,000,000, it is inconceivable that John Hay, patriotic Ameri- 
ean and astute statesman that he was, ever contemplated that 
he was bargaining away the ordinary and universally incidental 
rights of ownership in the future Panama Canal. The canal 


being ours, he never thought that anybody would have the monu- 
mental “gall” to deny our right to use it as we please in a 
matter affecting only our own internal domestic policy. Our 
coastwise trade is not the concern of any other nation, and 
whether we charge ships engaged in it toll for passing through 
the canal or whether we do not is none of their business. None 
but Great Britain would ever claim otherwise. I believe that a 
fair construction of the treaty would fully justify us in ex- 
cepting all our merchant ships from the payment of tolls; but, 
however that may be, we resolved this doubt against ourselves 
by putting our ships engaged in the foreign trade upon the same 
basis as those of other nations. 

If this bill passes it will be a complete reversal of our policy 
as to transportation routes since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. We have spent hundreds of millions of dollars upon the 
improvement of our harbors and waterways and have never 
charged any tolls for their use to our own shipping. This policy 
has been dictated by the knowledge that free transportation 
means cheap transportation, a thing of vital interest to all the 
people. Nobody ever thinks of demanding that ships that ply 
the Mississippi River or the Sault Ste. Marie Canal should pay 
tolls, and yet the Panama Canal is upon the soil of the United 
States just as truly as the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, and, so far as 
our domestic commerce is concerned, is just as much an internal 
waterway as the latter. 

It is claimed by some of the proponents of this bill that even 
if we give free tolls to our own coastwise ships, the people will 
not get the benefit of it. They shout loudly against the Ship- 
ping Trust, and so forth. To talk about a shipping trust upon 
a transportation route that is free to all our ships is ridiculous. 
You might as well talk of an automobile trust upon the free 
highways of the country. There has been no shipping trust on 
the Great Lakes, the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, nor upon our 
rivers. Why, then, should there be on the Panama Canal? The 
2 is the surer it is that no such trust can ever be main- 

Several gentlemen on the other side of the aisle have loudly 
condemned the toll-exemption proyision of the present law as a 
ship subsidy. This has amused me greatly, as I have not for- 
gotten that this Congress put into the present tariff law a pro- 
vision giving a 5 per cent rebate on the duty imposed upon 
foreign goods when such goods are carried in American ships. 
If this provision should work as successfully as its authors 
hoped and expected, it would be ten times the concession to 
American shipping that the toll exemption would ever be. Yet, 
as I remember, every Democrat on this floor voted for this pro- 
vision in the tariff law. After swallowing that camel they 
pretend to strain at this toll-exemption gnat. To what ridicu- 
lous extremes politicians will sometimes go in a desperate at- 
tempt to justify themselves for violating their pledges! 

Some people do not understand the interest of Great Britain 
in the repeal of this toll exemption, since the ships of her sub- 
jects, they say, can not engage in our coastwise trade. But 
England doubtless confidently expects to secure a large part of our 
ocean to ocean coastwise traffic if the bill now under considera- 
tion becomesalaw. That her expectation will be realized, I have 
not a doubt, unless our laws governing coastwise shipping are 
greatly modified. Our present laws would not prevent an 
English ship taking a cargo of Pittsburgh or Chicago steel rails, 
for example, from Montreal and delivering them at San Fran- 
cisco. Pittsburgh rails could be delivered at Montreal nearly as 
cheaply as they could be at New York or Baltimore, while 
Chicago rails could be delivered via the Great Lakes and the 
Welland Canal cheaper at Montreal than at New York. Every- 
one that understands the subject, I think, will admit that on 
anything like an even basis the ships flying the English flag will 
take the business from the American ship every time. 

If our ships must pay the same tolls as the English ships 
they are on an even basis, and the English ship could and 
would make a through rate from Pittsburgh or Chicago that 
would take the business from the American ship without any 
trouble. Or, take a cargo of fir lumber in Washington; this 
lumber could be shipped from the Washington mills to Van- 
couver nearly or quite as cheaply as to Seattle. An English 
ship making a through rate could undoubtedly land this lumber 
in Boston, New York, or Baltimore cheaper than the American 
ship, and so, of course, would get the business. Our California 
canned and dried fruit could be taken in an English ship from 
San Francisco to Montreal and delivered via the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway in Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota, or any- 
where near our northern boundary as cheaply or more cheaply 
than an American ship could deliver the goods at the same desti- 
nation through an American port. Some of us have hoped that 
a canal free to American ships in the coastwise trade might 
stimulate the building of American ships to engage in this 
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ocean-to-ocean traffic, and so the flag to that extent be restored 
to the sea. But if this bill becomes a law we see the buik of 
this business being done by ships under a foreign flag, and 
our hopes for a revived American merchant marine once again 
have gone a glimmering.” 

For many years the people of California bave prayed and 
worked for the building of the Panama Canal. They have 
wished this chiefly not because such a waterway wouid give 
California-owned ships an easier and shorter route to Europe, 
most important though such a result be; not because it will 
give the ships of our Atlantic coast freer and quicker access to 
us and our ships to them, as desirable as that result is; but 
chiefly because its building will serve as a regulator, a con- 
troller of transcontinental railroad freight rates, thus enabling 
our products to reach the great interior and eastern markets 
of this country and their products to reach us at the lowest 
possible transportation cost. We understand, as the whole 
country will soon understand if this bill becomes a law, that 
the $1.20 per ton toll charged our domestic ships engaged in 
the coastwise trade for passage through the canal will add 
$1.20 per ton to the tribute that every transcontinental road 
can and will collect from all the people in the form of freight 
charges. That is the meat in this cocoanut and accounts for 
the activity of some people in the effort to secure the passage 
of this bill. [Applanse.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 


[Mr. BARKLEY addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gorman]. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill now pending before the 
House involves the honor of the American Republic, and our 
action on this bill will vitally affect the standing of our coun- 
try among the nations. The proponents of repeal have raised 
the cry of “subsidy” to the coastwise shipping inter- 
est. In reply, some of the opponents of repeal have an- 
swered “subsidy” to the Canadian Pacific and other trans- 
continental railroad companies. The repeal of the exemption 
clause in the Panama Canal act means something far more im- 
portant to this country than subsidy to ships or railreads. It 
means the loss of control by America of the Panama Canal and 
will result in its joint ownership and control with Great Britain. 
The Sixty-second Congress dealt with the question of Panama 
Canal tolls. The Sixty-third Congress is called upon to deal 
with the question of Panama Canal control, which is a far dif- 
ferent and far more vital question. 

Something has been said here about how men voted in the 
last Congress, but that is unimportant. We are not concerned 
with how this man voted or how that man voted on the question 
of Panama tolls in the last Congress. The important question 
is, What did Congress do? That which Congress did is what 
the American people, acting through their legally constituted 
representatives, have done. If that Congress acted hastily, ill- 
advisedly, or without full knowledge of the facts; if that Con- 
gress made a mistake, we should, by all means, correct it with- 
ont delay. Was the action of the Sixty-second Congress hasty? 
Reading the answer to that question from the minority report 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I find 
the following recital of facts: 

It may be well to recall that the original canal bill, provisions of 
which the majority now seeks to repeal, was reported to the House 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 16, 
1912. Copies of both the majority and minority reports were placed in 
the hands of Member of the House, accompanied by a letter call- 
ing attention to the toll section. Two months elapsed re the toll 

rovision was voted upon. The bill was considered in the House six 

ys, a longer period than 3 allotted measures other than great 
appropriation bills. The chief debate was upon the toll provision, our 
treaty obligations being given full and careful consideration. The bill 
went to the Senate May 24, and was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. It was there fully discussed and reported from that 
committee on June 12, pássing the Senate on August 9. In the mean- 
time this Government had been officially notified of Great Britain’s 

rotest. The exemption clause received a majority of 19 votes in the 

Mouse. Among those recorded in favor of exemption in the House are 
Hon. William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. William C. Ređ- 
field. both now members of the present Cabinet; Hon. John W. Davis, 
of West Virginia, selected by President Wilson as Solicitor General of 
the United States; and Hon, Francis Burton Harrison, since appointed 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands. In the United States Sen- 
ate the free-toll provision carried by a majority of 33 votes, and the bill 


was finally approved by a President whose 8 high-mindedness, 
and regard for sacred treaty obligations no American can question. 


What has occurred since this legislation was enacted which 
gives expression to the views of the American people upon the 
subject? The Democratic Party held its national convention 
and in its national platform, which platform was prepared by 
men now close to the cotncils of the President, declared in favor 
of exemption of tolls fer coustwise ships. The Republican 


Party in its convention sanctioned such a policy and the Pro- 
gressive Party has declared in favor of such a course. The rec- 
ord of the: legislation which it is now proposed to repeal dis 
closes the most careful consideration and mature deliberation, 
and since its passage it has received the sanction of all the 
great parties which appealed to the electorate in the presidential 
campaign of 1912. Now, has this Congress come into posses- 
sion of any facts which were not possessed by the Sixty-second 
Congress. relative to this legislation? Have the American peopla 
indicated in any manner that they want this legislation re- 
pealed? I challenge the proponents of repeal to answer these 
questions and present the evidence in support of an affirmative 
answer, if one is attempted. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that the exemp- 
tion of coastwise ships from the payment of tolls is not a viola- 
tion of our treaty obligations, and while President Wilson has 
informed us that this view is not entertained abroad, the solj- 
tude of cur position need not alarm us as long as it has the 
approval of the Nation’s conscience, It has long been the prac- 
tice of the Republic to entertain views whieh were not shared 
abroad. When the Declaration ef Independence was given to 
the world we were quite alone in entertaining the views therein 
expressed. Our views were not quite generally shared abroad 
when we put a step to the collection of tribute by the pirates 
of the Barbary coast. England did not share our views when 
we denied her right to search American ships upon the high 
seas, and if we want to get into harmony with European opin- 
jon on the subject we mast promptly abandon the Monroe doc 
trine. Again, we were quite alone when we sent our brave men 
to Cuba to consecrate their lives upon the altar of liberty, jus- 
tice, and humsuity on the soil of an alien race. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of our country justifies the decinra- 
tion that we prefer the solitude of righteousness to the noisy 
tumult and companionship. of wrong. 

If we can not summon other nations to the support of the 
proposition that our legislative act has not violated our treaty 
obligations, we can, however, cite in its support the judgment 
of the Sixty-seeond Congress. We can cite the action of Presi- 
dent Taft in giving the act the approval of the highest and most 
honorable position in the world, that of the President of the 
United States. We can cite the public acts and declarations of 
Theodore Rooseyelt and of Woodrow Wilson while governor of 
New Jersey. These are men in whose patriotism we all feel a 
just pride, to whose integrity we all bow, anā to whose judg- 
ment and convietions the world accords the tribute of respect; 
and while it is conceivable that they all may be wrong, yet 
when a foreign government asserts that they are wrong the bur- 
den of proof is upon those who make the assertion, and it does 
not comport with the dignity of American citizenship and man- 
hood to accept, without question and without proof, the adverse 
judgment of foreign diplomats or potentates upon the public 
acts of men who hare been honored with the highest office in the 
gift of the American people. 

President Wilson in his message to Congress says that— 

We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
it is right or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
generosity and for the redemption of every obligation, without quibble 
or hesitation. 

I can not accept this doctrine even from a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It has no place in the morals of nations or individuals. 
We must first be just before we can afford to be generous, and 
no nation should assume a position in its relations with other 
nations without regard to the question whether such a position 
is right or wrong. The first test should be, Is it right? and 
if conscience answers “yes,” then that position should be taken 
without regard to consequences, If President Wilson does not 
know how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy 
and nearer consequences unless we reverse the action of a for- 
mer administration, will it improve our standing among nations 
to proclaim that what one administration regards as in perfect 
harmony with treaty obligations may be repudiated by an- 
other as a gross violation of 2 solemn compact? Shall prece- 
dent, which is held im such high esteem in all English and 
American jurisprudence, be thrown to the winds in our diplo- 
matie negotiations? I hope our Government will never be re- 
garded by the other nations as occupying so unenviable a posi- 
tion. 

The clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which, it is claimed 
by Great Britain, is violated by the act exempting coastwise 
ships from payment of tolls reads as follows: . 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there sball be no d ation against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respeet of the conditions or ch S of trafic 
or Be eo ad a Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
eq! 
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The plain purpose of this section of the treaty is to prevent 
the use of the canal in such a way as to give to the merchant 
ships of cne country an advantage over the merchant ships of 
another country in trade competition, and to prevent the war- 
ships of one country from acquiring, by means of the canal, any 
advantage over the warships of another country. Discrimina- 
tion can be indulged only where there is competition. 

The ships engaged in our coastwise trade are not in competi- 
tion with the ships of other nations. Coastwise traffic is limited 
to American ships. They are engaged in interstate commerce. 
A ship taking on its cargo at New York and bound for San 
Francisco, or vice versa, whether that ship goes by way of 
Cape Horn or through the Panama Canal, is engaged in inter- 
state commerce—just as much so as if the same cargo was 
loaded into freight cars at New York and carried across the 
continent on one of the transcontinental lines, The Constitu- 
tion of the United States (sec. 8, art. 3) provides that— 

Congress shall have the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States and with the Indian tribes, 

The position taken by Great Britain with regard to the 
treaty is not that we are charging higher tolls to British ships 
than to others; not that we are not charging toll to American 
ships engaged in foreign trade. The fact is that American ships 
engaged in foreign trade are charged the same toll as the ships 
of all other nations. The only ships exempted from toll are 
those engaged in the coastwise trade—that is to say, ships en- 
gaged in interstate commerce—and as to these ships England 
claims the right, under the clause above quoted of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, to make us charge toll. If toll is charged 
against the ships so engaged in interstate commerce, the bene- 
ficiaries of that toll will be the Canadian Pacific Railroad in 
Canada—hence the British protest—as well as the transconti- 
nental railroads in the United States. 

But, dismissing all questions of toll and the beneficiaries of 
toll charged or exempted, the vital question, stripped of all its 
verbiage, presented to Congress is this: Will we accede to Eng- 
land’s demand that we make the charge of tolls in interstate 
commerce over the Panama Canal a part of our treaty with her, 
or will we stand by the Constitution of the United States and 
reserve the question of charging toll or exemption from toll as 
oa which the Congress of the United States alone shall 

eal? 

Answering that question on behalf of that constituency by 
whom I have been commissioned here to act, and for myself, 
since the canal was built by the American people, with Ameri- 
can money, as an American institution, the control of inter- 
state commerce over it will be reserved, under the Constitution, 
to the Congress of the United States against the protest of any 
foreign power and will neyer be surrendered, if surrender be 
demanded, while there are shots left unfired and Americans 
living to fire them. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] is 
recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to occupy 
very much time of the House in discussing the Panama tolls 
question. 

Before taking up the subject itself of whether or not we 
shall repeal the clause exempting American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls, let me call attention to a matter 
that I think is exceedingly important to us all. 

Papers and organizations and public speakers are making 
charges and countercharges against those who advocate the 
maintenance of the present law and those who favor its repeal. 
My own conyiction is that there is very little basis for charges 
of unworthy lobbying either in behalf of the measure or 
against it. Citizens of our country have the right to be heard; 
they have the right to petition this Congress and the indi- 
yidual Members of the Congress. Sometimes petitioners are 
governed by unworthy motives; sometimes they are employed 
on stated salaries; sometimes they become so persistent that 
they merit the word “lobbyist” used in its opprobrious sense. 
It may be that both sides of this question are advocated and 
assailed by all the classes to which I have referred, but it 
becomes the duty of the Members of this House to exercise their 
individual conscience and judgment as they consider the ques- 
tion. Numerous letters and petitions have come to me upon 
both sides of the question, but I know of no one who has made 
representations either for or against the proposition who is not 
governed by the highest motives of patriotism and lofty ambi- 
tion for our country and our country’s honor. Certain it is 
that every person from whom I have received a communication 


who is personally known to me is a person of the highest 
integrity and worth. 

I recognize that my position upon this question will be sup- 
ported and opposed in my own State, for from my people I am 
receiving advice upon both sides of the proposition; but, gen- 
tlemen, I think that my people believe in my honesty of pur- 
pose, and for that reason it is with confidence that I exercise 
my judgment, taking it for granted in absolutely assuming 
that those who may differ from me will entertain for me only 
the highest respect in that difference. 

Nearly two years ago, when I made my campaign for re- 
election to Congress, I announced my position to the people of 
my State upon this question. I spoke in many places upon the 
subject. I was interviewed repeatedly, and declared it as my 
belief that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty permitted the United 
States to exercise its discretion with respect to coastwise trade, 
and could impose tolls upon it or could refuse to impose tolls. 

I favored free tolls to American shipping engaged in coast- 
wise trade upon the condition that this privilege should not be 
granted to transcontinental railroad lines or that the use of 
the canal would not be granted to these railroads. I took this 
position, not only because I believed we had the power under the 
treaty but because we of the West have felt the oppression of 
high freight rates for a quarter of a century and more and we 
have looked forward to the time when the Panama Canal would 
furnish a ready means for competition on some of the heavier 
articles and commodities that enter into our commerce. I 
favored denying to the transcontinental railroads the right to 
use the canal, because I did not want them to at once use the 
canal to stop competition that otherwise would exist with their 
own lines. These provisions were written into the law. I can 
readily see why these interests now favor the repeal of the 
free-tolls section from a business standpoint. On the other 
hand, I can see that from a purely business standpoint those 
engaged in coastwise trade favor the retention of the present 
law. My own judgment is that upon this basis alone the people 
of my section of country would be benefited by the law as it 
now is, rather than by the law as it is sought to be amended. 

However, this is not the question that we must consider. 
The question is one of whether as an honorable people we can 
maintain the position that Congress took with respect to ex- 
empting coastwise shipping under the terms of the treaty. 

The treaty is a contract. It is a contract between nations 
and should be as binding as a contract between citizens, 
When a difference arises as to the meaning of the words of a 
contract there are definite methods of determining what the 
contract really means. One method is to ascertain whether or 
not there have been similar contracts; and, if so, how they have 
been construed. Let us apply the same rule here. 

There are two provisions of the treaty that are of especial 
importance in connection with this question. The one clause 
is that which says: 


The United States enjoys all the rights incident to construction 
as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 

The second clause is, section 1, article 3: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
ronan Beh weg Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ x 

Under the foregoing provisions of the treaty, the question is 
squarely before us: May we exempt our coastwise trade? 
We have not attempted to exempt our vessels engaged in trade 
with foreign countries; we have merely exempted coastwise 
trade. Reading the two provisions of the treaty closely, let us 
consider whether or not such an exemption constitutes a dis- 
crimination against the vessels of other nations, their citizens, 
or subjects, The type of commerce to which the exemption is 
granted is that which may be carried on by our own ships 
alone, and not by the ships of foreign countries. Can it be con- 
strued that this is a discrimination against the people of 
foreign countries? The principle of exempting the vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade may be wrong, but that is not the 
question. The question is, Is such trade of a character that if 
granted free tolls, causes a discrimination against the vessels 
of foreign countries? ‘The question may very properly be 
asked: What have foreign countries to do with our coastwise 
trade? 

There are two striking instances wkere somewhat similar 
language to that in the treaty has been construed. We have a 
treaty with Great Britain—a treaty that has existed for many 
years—that provides that— 


No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any ports 
of the United States on British vessels other than those payable in 
the same ports by vessels of the United States. 
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We then passed a law providing for the exemption of coast- 
wise steam vessels from the payment of pilotage charges. Im- 
mediately one of the subjects of Great Britain raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the law granting the exemption to 
the vessels of the United States engaged only in coastwise 
trade from the payment of pilotage charges was not a violation 
of the old treaty with Great Britain. An action was brought in 
the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 332), in which the 
Supreme Court decided absolutely that there was no merit in 
the contention that the exemption granted to ships of our own 
country, when engaged in trade between ports of our own 
country, was a violation of the treaty with Great Britain. 
Mr. Justice White, the present Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, rendered the decision, and in that 
decision he said: 

Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel, coming from a foreign port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in ict with the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, providing that “no higher or other duties or 
cha shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British 
v s than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States.“ Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilot- 

ge resulting from the law of the United States nor any lawful exem 
tion of coastwise vessels created by the State law concerns vessels in 
the foreign trade, and. therefore any such exemptions do not operate 
to produce a discrimination against British vessels ed in forei, 
trade and in favor of the vessels of the United States such trade, 
In substance, the proposition but asserts that because by the law of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even tbough such regulations 
apply without discrimination to all vessels engaged in such foreiga 
trade, whether domestic or foreign, 

Again, the same treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States granted the same conditions to our ships with respect 
to British ports as that which was granted in the treaty to 
British ships with respect to British ports. This treaty was ap- 
proved in 1815 and is still in force. The language of the treaty 
is as follows: 

No higher or other duties or char shall be imposed in any ports 
* + & of any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on 
the vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same ports 
on British vessels, 

Now, what has been the construction of that treaty? Why, 
for nearly a hundred years Great Britain has granted the mini- 
mum harbor and pilotage charges to ships sailing between 
Ireland and England, England and Scotland, England and the 
Isle of Man, and vessels engaged in coasting trade generally 
entering such harbors as Bristol, Liverpool, and London; while, 
on the other hand, the British Government has consistently 
charged us rates far in excess of those charged to her own 
ships flying the British flag. Take the port of Liverpool. Under 
that treaty English coastwise vessels are charged harbor rates 
of only 9 cents per ton, while American vessels entering the 
same harbor are required to pay 83 cents per ton; in other 
words, 24 cents a ton in excess of that required of the British 
vessels, 

Take the port of Bristol. Great Britain is charging vessels of 
the United States more than from four to six times the charges 
made of British vessels in coastwise trade. These are merely 
examples. I could mention many similar discriminations. And 
Great Britain is doing this under the treaty that says: 

No higher or other duties or cha shall be imposed i: rts 
of His Britannic 7 territories ta Europe an the felah the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

Plainly Great Britain construes that language to refer not 
to coastwise trade, and plainly the United States has recog- 
nized the correctness of the British construction. 

We haye ceased to protest. We have admitted that when 
Great Britain guaranteed to us the same harbor rights in Great 
Britain that she guaranteed to all other nations of the world 
that she did not include her coastwise trade any more than the 
coastwise trade of the United States was included in the same 
treaty with Great Britain or any more than the coastwise trade 
of the United States is included in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Here is the “deadly parallel.” Look at it as you would look 
at a picture, and then answer whether or not the British con- 
tention is right. 

Tp DEADLY PARALLEL, 
TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN OF HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 
1815. 


“No higher or other duties or Suction 1, Article 3. “The 
charges shall be imposed * * * canal shall be free and open to the 
in the ports of any of His Britan- vessels of commerce and of war of 
esty s territorics in Europe all nations observing these rules 
on the vessels of the United States on terms of entire equality, so that 
than shall be payable In the same there shall be no discrimination 
ports on British vessels,” against ant such nation or its citi- 
zens or subj in respect of the 


conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such, conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable,” 


Under this treaty, nearly 100 
ears. old, Great Britain rges 

e United States more than from 
hree to six times the charges 
made to British vessels en in 
coastwise trade. Great Britain be- 
lieves this complies with the treaty 
and we have conceded the point. 


WHAT THOSH WHO FRAMED THE TREATY THOUGHT OF IT. 


Again, I find that in deciding any question where there is a 
conflict of opinion as to the construction of language used it 
is well, if possible, to ascertain the opinion of those who had 
part in framing the language. ‘The particular language used 
and to which I haye referred was not framed carelessly or as 
the result of an accident, but it was framed after due delibera- 
tion and earnest debate. The treaty itself was the subject of 
extended debate in the Senate of the United States. At that 
time Senator Bard, of California, offered an amendment to the 
treaty, providing specifically for the exemption of coastwise 
trade. This amendment was rejected by a yote of 27 yeas to 
43 nays. On the same day an amendment was offered re- 
serving to the United States the right to protect the canal in 
any way it might deem proper. This amendment was also re- 
jected by a vote of 27 yeas to 44 nays. Both of these amend- 
ments were rejected because Members of the Senate believed 
that there was in the language which was embodied in the 
present treaty sufficient authority to protect and fortify the 
canal and to favor vessels engaged in coastwise trade without 
specific authority. Senator Bard, in commenting on this par- 
ticular feature of the subject, said: 

When my amendment was under consideration it was generally con- 
ceded by Senators that even without that specific provision the rules 
of the treaty would not prevent our Government from treating the 
canal as part of our coast line, and consequently could not be eon- 
strued as a restriction of our interstate commerce, forbidding the dis- 


crimination in charges for tolls in favor of our coastwise trade, and 
this conviction contributed to the defeat of the amendment. 


Senator Foraker was a member of that body, and he said: 


According to my recollection this tery te pre (of right to discrimin- 
ate in favcr of our own ships) was sed by an amendment offered 
to the treaty, which amendment was voted down ‘overwhelmingly, be- 
cause it was thought unnecessary to specify that a provision of such 
a character did not apply to us who were building the canal, and were 
to have with respect to it the usual rights of ownership and all the 
rights of regulation. 

Senator Lopar was chairman of the committee that reported 
the treaty, and in commenting upon what bis understanding was 
he said: 

When I reported that treaty my own impression was that it left the 
United States in complete control of the tolls upon its own vessels. 
I did not suppose then that there was any limitation put upon our 


right to charge such tolls as we pleased upon our own vessels, or that 
we were included in the phrase all nations.” 

Hon, Charles A. Towne was a Member of the United States 
Senate from the State of Minnesota. He said: 

I remember distinctly my own feeling about the matter at the time, 
which was that we retained under the treaty full sovereignty over the 
canal and over the incidents of its owne p and control, ineludin 
the right to fortify and police it and to regulate its use by vessels 
commerce, subject only to the condition that all other nations should 
be treated alike, and that this was the general understanding. 


Hon. George Turner, of the State of Washington, had no doubt 
that it was the contention of the United States in making the 
treaty to reserve to itself the right to handle as it might think 
fit our coastwise trade. He declared: 

My recollection of the view taken in the Senate at the time of the 
ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is substantially similar to 
that of Senators Bard, CLAPP, PERKINS, Davis, and others. I 
am certain the treaty would not have been ratified if there had been 
doubt in the mind of re fies 4 that the treaty limited the United States 
in the use which it might make of its own canal for its own purposes. 
The fact that the canal was to be the exclusive property of the United 
States, and under its absolute control for all purposes of war and 
peace, subject, of course, to fair dealing as between all other nations, 
was the controlling factor in the ratification of the treaty f this 
there can be no doubt. 


So I could continue and I could give the judgment of many 
more men who were identified with the making of this treaty 
as to the meaning of the language used at the time the treaty 
was entered into. 

Theodore Roosevelt must have understood thoroughly the in- 
tention of the administration in entering into the agreement 
with Great Britain, and he believed that it provided for the ex- 
emption of coastwise trade. Here are his words as used in his 
letter of acceptance of the Republican nomination for President 
in 1904: 

I believe that the position of the United States [as to the Panama 
Canal] is proper as regards this coastwise traffic, I nk that this 
does not interfere with the rights of any other nation. No ships but 
our own can engage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimina- 
tion against other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. 
I believe that the only damage that would be done is to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. We are benefiting the whole world by our action at 
Panama, where every dollar of expense is paid by ourselves. In all his- 
tory 1 do not believe you can find such great and expensive work as 


Under this treaty Great Britain 
asks that a different construction 


be ced upon “nglish lan- 
5 that ll ise trade ot 
nited States be not exempt. 
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the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a Peete corporation but by a 


nation, as generously put at the service of all mankind. 


President [eft was called upon to consider the language used 
in the treaty. In his message to Congress of August 18, 1912, 
Mr. Taft said: 

After full examination of the treaty and of the treaty which preceded 
it, I feel confident that the exemption of the coastwise vessels of the 
United States from tolls and the imposition of tolls on vessels of all 
nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

I could continue much further, but I have tried to give merely 
the opinions of those who were prominently identified with the 
making of the treaty or its interpretation to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, what their judgment was when the treaty was entered 
into. 

I desire, however, to call attention to the fact that the people 
of the United States, without discrimination of party, have 
quite generally approved of this same general interpretation. 
The Democratic Party on July 2, 1912, in its national platform, 
declared that— 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal— 
and then President Wilson, some six weeks later, on August 16, 
1912, made an address to a gathering of New Jersey farmers, in 
speaking of the trade of coastwise steamers, in which he said: 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate, as it had passed 
the House—provides for free toll for American ships through that canal 
and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by any 
American railroad company. You see the object of that don't you? 

He then, in that same speech, declared with reference to the 
toll plank in the platform, as though to make it more emphatic: 

Our platform is not molasses, to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says, 

The Progressive platform of 1912 declared: 


The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American people, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the canal sball 
be so operated as to break the transportation pete 0 now held and 
misused by the transcontinental railroads, by maintaining sea competi- 
tion with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned and controlled 
by American railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use the 
suet and that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shail pay no 
olls. 

To quote from Hon. Bainbridge Colby, one of the Progressive 
leaders of the country, in an address delivered in New York on 
March 20, 1914— 


This was the declaration of the Progressive Party in its platform, 
which was described as a solemn contract between the party and the 
people by its candidate for the presidency, Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Republican Party seems not to have made a declaration 
on this subject, other than to affirm what it had done, taking it 
for granted that its position was well known. 

In the face of all this, we are asked to repeal the provision of 
the law and do exactly opposite from that which was promised 
to the people by the Democratic Party, by the Progressive Party, 
and reaffirmed by the Republican Party. 

Frankly, if it were not for the policy of our Government in 
construing similar languag and its interpretation by the Su- 
preme Court, and the policy of the British Government in inter- 
preting similar language, as applied to our shipping entering 
British ports, and if it were not for the opinions of eminent 
American citizens who had part in the framing of that treaty, I 
would say that, from the language itself that has been used, 
there is reasonable doubt as to the meaning. But in the face of 
the understanding of the representatives of our Government, 
who made the treaty, in the face of the policy of ovr Govern- 
ment and the policy of Great Britain in interpreting similar 
language in other treaties, I am not able to see why the United 
States should now surrender for all time all right and authority 
over the control of the trade of the canal, and to concede to the 
world that we, the Nation that built the canal, have no particu- 
lar rights or benefits other than the right to expend millions of 
dollars for the construction of this great work. 

This canal will cost the United States Government more than 
$400,000,000. If we shall fortify the canal, it will cost us mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in addition to this. The treaty 
that we made with Great Britain guaranteed to us “all the 
rights incident to construction as well as the exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal.” 

What does that guaranty mean? What are our special 
rights? Are they merely the right to expend this vast sum of 
money? Probably not for many years will the canal do a busi- 
ness sufficient to pay the expenses of its operation and interest 
upon the investment made by our Government. 

Is another one of the rights of our Government the right of 
suffering the loss of interest to our people on an expenditure of 
more than -$400,000,000? ‘True, there is glory in building the 
canal. There is distinction to our Nation in agcomplishing so 
great a work; but when rights and privileges were guaranteed 


to us, it would seem that these rights and guaranties should 
mean more than rhetoric, and that they should mean something 
akin to that which is included in the law which we are asked 
now to repeal. 

It is asked that we repeal this law, becanse it is alleged 
our Government should not give even this small aid to coast- 
wise shipping that will carry the products of the West to the 
eastern markets and the commodities produced in the East to 
our people in the West. President Wilson in his campaign in 
1912 thought that it was of great advantage that this encour- 
agement be given. 

This is a similar kind of encouragement that our Govern- 
ment has always given when it has expended moneys for the 
improvement of harbors, for the deepening of water channels, 
for the betterment of our waterways. If it is wrong in prin- 
ciple to let vessels engaged in coastwise trade pass through the 
Panama Canal and regard the canal as part of our coast line, 
then it is wrong to improve the Mississippi River and permit 
vessels to ply it without paying toll; it is wrong to improve 
the Columbia River for the use of the people of the Northwest 
without they pay toll; it was wrong to haye built the locks at 
the Cascades, notwithstanding that this great work has already 
saved to the people of the Northwest millions of dollars in 
freight rates; and it is wrong to build the locks at Celilo, which 
will likewise save millions of dollars to our people and consti- 
tute a regulator of transportation conditions. Wrong, I say, 
unless we shall charge tolls for the use of the rivers that we 
improve, the lakes and canals that we build, the harbors that 
we deepen and make available for use. 

I admit that it would be wrong to improve a great waterway 
within the United States and turn over the use of the waterway 
to a railroad company whose lines parallel the channel, and 
which could thereby prevent the waterway from being used in 
the reduction of transportation rates. But that has not been 
our policy. Our policy has been to improve our waterways in 
order that there may be competition, and in order that rates 
may be driven down to the lowest reasonable level. In the 
Panama tolls law I stood for denying the use of the Panama 
Canal to the transcontinental railroads of the United States 
upon any conditions, because I did not believe we should place 
it in the power of the railroads to subvert one of the great 
purposes in building the canal by holding up the transportation 
rates. 

I stood for granting the exemption of tolls to those ships 
engaged in coastwise trade that thereby the greatest competi- 
tion could prevail, and that thereby the Panama Canal, con- 
structed at the cost of nearly a half billion of dollars, might 
be made to yield the fruits and benefits to the people of the 
East and of the West, that have borne the burden of its con- 
struction, to which they are entitled. 

This was good Republican doctrine two years ago; it was 
good Democratic doctrine two years ago; it was good Progres- 
sive doctrine two years ago. It was the pledge that I made to 
the people who elected me, and it is the principle that I believe 
ought to be sustained by the American Congress, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OGLESBY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Octespy] is recognized. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, aside from fixing $1.25 as the 
maximum and 75 cents as the minimum rates per net registered 
ton that may be charged vessels of commerce passing through 
the Panama Canal, the sole provision of the bill now under con- 
sideration is to strike from the canal regulation act of 1912 the 
words: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

The sole question in dispute is, Shall we exempt vessels engaged 
in our coastwise trade from the payment of tolls for passage 
through the Panama Canal and pay the consequent deficit in 
fixed charges and cost of operation and maintenance of the 
canal out of the National Treasury, or shall we require all 
vessels using the canal to pay for such use on equal terms? 

Into the discussion of this question many collateral and 
wholly irrelevant issues have been injected. On last Saturday 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. FITZGERALD] in an address, 
easily the most comprehensive and scholarly so far delivered 
in opposition to this bill, stated: 


As a participant in the legislation for the construction of the canal 
I unhesitatingly assert that the Congress sought chiefly these pur- 
poses: (a) To provide effective competition with the transcontinental 
railroads; (b) to increase the efficiency of our naval forces; (c) to 
prevent the control of an isthmian canal by a European power. 


The railroads can not even now compete in rates with vessels, 
and can therefore handle no coast-to-coast traffic, except where 
time in delivery is of greater importance than cost of trans- 
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portation. The opening of the Panama Canal will greatly re- 
duce the cost in time and money of transportation by water 
between our east and our west coasts, and the difference be- 
tween the actual cost of water transportation then and the 
lowest rates possible by the transcontinental railroads will be 
many times the maximum of the tolls permitted if the pending 
measure becomes a law. The only competition that will affect 
rates will be between the vessels themselves, and if the present 
coastwise shipping monopoly continues rates will continue to be 
fixed at what the traffic will bear. 

If vessels engaged in our coastwise trade were under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and their 
rates subject to regulation thereby, there might be some excuse 
for the toll exemption, on the ground that a considerable por- 
tion of our people would derive the benefit of a saving in trans- 
portation charges. But in the absence of any provision for rate 
régulation the money saved by their being allowed to use the 
canal free would be pocketed by the owners of such vessels. 

I have listened attentively to my colleague and to the yery 
able and distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], and I believe to practically every Member who has 
spoken in opposition to this bill, and have yet to hear a single 
fact showing that any purpose stated by them as songht to be 
accomplished by this country in building the canal would be 
adversely affected by the repeal of that provision of our law 
exempting vessels engaged in coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls. Nor is there one fact in the Recorp to show that 
in passing this bill we will be surrendering to England or to 
any foreign country any right which we now have. 

I favor this measure wholly on economic grounds, I believe 
we have the right to exempt our coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls and should favor such exemption if I believed it to 
be to our advantage. 

I am more than willing to say to England and other foreign 
nations that we of this Democratie Congress are repealing this 
free-tolls provision to make our laws square with our time- 
honored opposition to subsidy and to special privilege. In my 
opinion, since that question has been raised, a fair and honor- 
able way to give such notice would be by inserting a declaration 
to that effect, expressed in unmistakable terms, into this bill. 
If the opponents of this measure who have so yociferously de- 
nounced the repeal of the exemption clause as a dishonorable 
surrender to England will incorporate in their motion to recom- 
mit this bill the further proposition that it be again reported 
with an amendment embodying a declaration such as I have 
indicated I shall gladly support it. If you mean or believe 
what you haye been saying, you will propose such an amendment 
reasonably free from pullbacks. If you do not mean what you 
say and are in reality only simulating excessive patriotism for 
home consumption, or trying to embarrass the President for 
petty party advantage, or because you are in sympathy with 
the coastwise shipping monopoly and its allies or other special 
interests, you will load your motion to recommit so it will not 
be safe for an honest man to fool with it. 

Many warm personal friends and men for whose ability, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism I haye the highest regard have ex- 
pressed very strong convictions against the wisdom of the 
passage of this act, and it causes me greater regret than I like 
to admit that we do not view the matter in the same light. 
But if we are to remain a people of self-government we must 
recognize our responsibility as individuals, not only to our 
districts but to our country, and that upon each of us the 
country has a right to depend for an honest exercise of our 
individual judgment, for an intelligent recognition of our con- 
stitutional privileges, and for a conscientious discharge of the 
duties of citizenship, whether or not we are acting in a repre- 
sentative capacity. This responsibility can not be shifted, how- 
ever much we may wish it, nor is this duty performed by ac- 
cepting even the mature and well-considered opinions of others, 
however able, experienced, and honest. 

I shall vote in favor of this bill because as the law now 
stands the money will have to be taken out of the Treasury of 
the United States to pay the expense that should be paid by 
the shipowners for passage of their ships through the canal, 
and every cent of the money thus saved will go into their own 
pockets. 

The Hon. Martin J. Keogh, one of the ablest and most loved 
judges who ever graced the bench in the State of New York, 
recently stated, in the course of an important trial, “There is 
but one point in any case.” We should not be influenced in 
our action by sneering references to patronage or unsupported 
and unfounded assertions that we are surrendering some right 
we now possess of value to this country at the behest of a 
foreign power, whether such references or assertions are made 
by honest friends, cunning enemies, or the representatives of 


greedy special interests. Let us base our decision on the issue 
as presented in the bill under consideration, the one point in 
the case. 

The free-tolls plank should present no difficulty to us other 
than the difficulty of understanding how this rotten special- 
privilege timber found its way into 2 Democratic platform. 
The same platform declares against subsidies, bounties, and 
special privileges. The two provisions are hopelessly incon- 
sistent, and if of equally legitimate origin would nullify each 
other. But they are not. For my part, I choose to stand on 
that plank hewn from the Jeffersonian oak of equal rights 
to all, which has been seasoned by a hundred years of exposure 
to the sunlight of public opinion, and which is worn hard as 
iron by the feet of the thousands who have marched to victory 
in our battles for the people against the special interests under 
the banner of Democracy. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT] is recognized. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that par- 
tisan politics has been allowed to enter into this controversy. 
If there ever was a question before Congress in which Mem- 
bers should vote as judges rather than politicians, it is the 
issue now before us, an issue in which the good opinion of 
mankind toward the American Government is at stake. 

The simple question is, Shall we live up to our treaty obli- 
gations? It is a question of foreign politics, and in such an 
emergency I am determined to vote as an American rather than 
as a partisan; and though not of the President's party, I shall 
vote to uphold the President's hands. [Applause.] Yes; I 
should probably do so even if there was doubt in my own mind 
as to the wisdom of his course, in order to demonstrate to the 
country and the world my implicit confidence, at least, in the 
integrity and patriotism of an Ameriean President in his deal- 
ing with the rest of the world. [Applause.] 

My service here, too, the same as that of the gentleman from 
Alabama, extends from the one Democratic administration to the 
other. In those 20 years I have seen Republicans stand by 
President Cleveland in his Venezuelan policy and I have seen 
Democrats willingly uphold the hands of Republican Presidents 
in the many foreign complications during the 16 years of 
Republican rule. I do not want it said at the end of my con- 
gressional career that I was less patriotic than those examples 
taught me to be. [Applause.] These are the occasions, Mr. 
Speaker, when our Americanism, the faith in ourselves, is put to 
the test. Or is it your opinion that the “red-blooded ” Ameri- 
canism to which my friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMPRELL] re- 
ferred the cther day means merely readiness to fight or taking 
a position which must ultimately lead to war? Let me remind 
those who hold this opinion that it nearly always requires more 
moral courage to do justice in order that peace may be pre- 
served than to rush heedlessly into a bloody conflict. [Applause.] 
And, what is more, to risk a fight for an alleged advantage 
which, in the opinion of an American President, does not 
justly belong to us wo ald not be a display of red-blooded Ameri- 
canism, but a crime. [Applause.] 

It is true that the President has changed his opinion on this 
question, for as a candidate he has asked for the exemption of 
our coastwise shipping, while as President he now insists on 
enforcing the opposite policy. In my judgment, this change of 
front makes his present position the stronger and more per- 
suasive, for besides meeting the objections of the no-toll adyo- 
cates he had to overcome himself. [Applause.] Surely the 
most cogent reasons, the most compelling necessity alone, could 
have caused such a conversion. I know how it is myself. Two 
years ago I voted for free tolls on the supposition that it would 
involve no treaty violation and, moreover, greatly benefit the 
American people. Upon closer investigation I found I was mis- 
taken in both respects; that not only would exemption violate 
our contract with Great Britain, but that a construction of the 
contract in the sense in which the whole world construes it 
would also be of vastly greater advantage to the American 
people than a subsidy to our coastwise shipping could possibly 
be. [Applause.] As I would rather be right than consistent, I 
do not feel the slightest hesitation to reverse my position. In 
fact, I should despise myself if I did not vote strictly in accord- 
ance with the convictions which I have formed as a result of a 
conscientious study of the question. 

It may not be out of place to tell the story of my conversion. 
It will enable us “to see ourselves as others see us.” How 
otherwise, except by personal contact with other peoples, can we 
find out their opinions about the United States? The foreign 
diplomats accredited to our Government wisely refrain from 
telling us, and but very few of us read foreign newspapers. 
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Yet, “to know thyself” is a gift admittedly as beneficial to 
whole nations as it is to individuals. The only way, it seems, 
to learn foreign opinion is to travel yourselves. 

- It so happened that shortly after Congress had voted, two 
years ago, to exempt our coastwise shipping from the payment 
of tolls I attended with other Members of this body the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, at Geneva, Switzerland. There were 
members of probably 20 different parliaments assembled, most 
of whom I had met many times before. I noticed at once that 
we Americans were not received with the same degree of cor- 
diality as formerly, and I naturally made inquiries. Everyone 
to whom I spoke had the same complaint to make, namely, that 
the United States had broken her word with England. “You 
Americans make bargains, and then don't live up to them,” 
was the consensus of opinion. One of the delegates, a promi- 
nent statesman in his country, and not an Englishman, broke 
bread with me, and during the meal went over the whole history 
of the Panama Canal; how we had promised to dedicate the 
canal to the whole world as a benefit to be shared equally by 
all nations, and for the free use of all in time of peace as well 
as war, and how, after we had thrown Great Britain out of the 
partnership, we were now trying to filch a petty advantage out 
of our ownership in spite of our high-sounding promises. Evi- 
dently,” he said, “your statesmen have totally overlooked the 
fact that that part of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which, dealing 
with the United States alone, guarantees the use of the canal 
to all nations and says there shall be no discrimination, is not 
a single-handed decree of your Government, but a joint agree- 
ment which England might have rejected and probably would 
have rejected if the United States had insisted on the exemption 
of her coastwise shipping at that time.” It is needless to say 
that I defended my country as best I could, but what could I 
say when another delegate pointed to our treatment of Colom- 
bia? Im the treaty of 1846, he said, we had guaranteed to that 
country absolute integrity of her territory; instead, we had 
calmly allowed Panama to secede, and when Colombia had 
tried to get back her lost Province we had interceded and cited 
against her the very same treaty whose violation we had per- 
mitted, protesting that free communication over the Isthmus 
was obstructed by Colombia’s acts of self-defense. At the 
time I did not know that we were willing to make reparation 
to Colombia, but volunteered the statement that the American 
people would not tolerate any wrong to anybody. 

And this is not the whole story. Last year, when I attended 
the Interparliamentary Conference at The Hague, one of the 
delegates informed me that a certain great power would not 
enter into an arbitration treaty with us, because, in the opinion 
of its statesmen, we were unable, under our system of govern- 
ment, to uphold the integrity of a treaty if anyone of the 
several States saw fit to violate it by its own independent 
legislation. This, of course, has reference to the California 
school and land questions, and was no news to me, except so 
far as my friend expressed the reluctance of the other Govern- 
ments, under these circumstances, to enter into treaty relations 
with us at all. 

In the light of these revelations, Mr. Speaker, there seems no 
longer anything mysterious in the words of the President's 
message that without the repeal of the free tolls section he 
would be unable to deal with other matters “of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence.” He can not well say it him- 
self, but we can freely express it here, that he is handicapped 
in his conduct of our foreign affairs, As a result of our canal 
policy the sentiment of the whole world has turned against us, 
and, step by step, he is confronted by the skepticism and dis- 
trust of all the other governments of the earth, Why, a blind 
man can see it even without the President furnishing a bill of 
particulars. We have recently made a simple proposition to 
the other nations, to the effect that in case of a controversy 
between us there shall always be an investigation before hos- 
tilities are resorted to. The plan is so simple and at the same 
time so reasonable that no well-meaning government haying 
the cause of peace at heart could well refuse to clasp hands 
with us. Yet, up to this moment not a single one of the greater 
powers has seen fit to do so. We have not been rebuffed out- 
right, but, while expressing platonic sympathy with our pro- 
posal, these powers keep aloof from us. Does not this speak 
volumes for the present state of the international mind? 

It is fortunate, Mr. Speaker, that the interpretation of 
treaties is not the function of legislative bodies, fortunate for 
the peace of the world. If it was, wars would neyer end and 
blood would constantly flow everywhere, as it does in unfortu- 
nate Mexico now. If the Alabama case, for instance, had been 
submitted to the American Congress and the English Parlia- 
men, I am almost certain there would have been war between 
the two countries, for each side would have insisted on its so- 
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called rights. It is the experience of history that national 
legislative bodies usually take a selfish view of international 
questions, a view looking to local advantage, and, conse- 
quently, they always conjure up the danger of war. The pres- 
ent controversy is a case in point. I firmly believe, if it were 
not for the influence of the President, this House would over- 
whelmingly uphold the local and selfish view of the case. Of 
course, in this instance, there would be no war, but that would 
not be the fault, or, I should rather say, it would not be to 
the credit of the jingoes. It would be due to those men who, 
by persistent and patriotic efforts in the interest of world 
peace, have succeeded in establishing a world tribunal to settle 
differences just as the present one. But let me go a little 
further: I admit it to be quite natural that a legislative body, 
acting independently of all outside considerations, would decide 
such questions with a view to national advantage, but in the 
present instance the case is different. We are not acting on a 
measure which the President, from a larger viewpoint, might 
veto, but we are acting on an appeal made to us by the Presi- 
dent to do a certain thing in the interest of our foreign rela- 
tions, As the President, under the Constitution, is the guar- 
dian of our foreign interests and, as such, naturally takes a 
broader view of things, it would be tantamount to doubting 
his patriotism and loyalty if we refused to listen to his advice. 

Of course we have the abstract right to do as we please. We 
can interpret any treaty to our liking. We can strut around 
with a chip on our shoulder and, relying on our position of geo- 
graphic isolation, brusquely ask the world, “ What are you going 
to do about it” ? Such provocation might not lead to war, but 
our jingoes would stand convicted of an attempt at inviting it, 
and the situation resulting from such action would, in fact, 
be as bad as war. And how would this attitude of the Ameri- 
can Congress harmonize with our leadership in the cause of 
arbitration and peace? Would not all the world be justified in 
its skepticism of our uprightness? Would not the nations say, 
and justly so, that our professions in behalf of international 
peace agreements were mere hypocritical sham and pretense? 
Surely the peace moyement of which this country was the most 
advanced advocate would be dead, and I say a dozen Panama 
Canals would not compensate us for its doom. No. Mr. Speaker, 
as big and powerful as we are, we can not afford to defy the 
world, When this Republic was born its first intelligent utter- 
ance was a promise of “decent respect to the opinion of man- 
kind.” In the meantime the world has grown smaller and 
smaller. Political isolation to-day is as impossible as commer- 
cial isolation. Nations are no longer independent of each other, 
but interdependent, and eyen in matters of legislation they can 
not with impunity follow their selfish impulses, but must have de- 
cent regard for the feelings of their neighbors. In fact, it may 
truly be said that in all questions not exclusively local goy- 
ernments are now largely guided by international considera- 
tions. In other words, the pendulum of evolution swings per- 
ceptibly in the direction of the solidarity of the human family, 
and an act of selfishness on the part of any government will be 
resented by all others. 

Moreover, this is a commercial age, with each nation the 
customer of the other. At the Panama Canal all the world will 
soon be our customer, and in order to make our canal invest- 
ment pay we must treat our customer with the same considera- 
tion with which a private business man treats his. But if our 
patrons find they are being discriminated against, in violation 
of a solemn compact, do you not believe with me that we will 
be cutting into our own flesh, and will eventually lose vastly 
more than can possibly be gained by granting an unauthorized 
free pass to a special interest? The Suez Canal Co., according 
to reports, is paying from 20 to 30 per cent dividends. A small 
reduction of the tolls for the use of that competitive route 
would leave us high and dry as far as foreign shipping is con- 
cerned. 

These considerations lead me to the purely economic and 
domestic side of the question. While this phase is insignificant 
as compared with the treaty issue, it must be discussed as 
showing what a poor excuse the alleged advantage to the 
United States really is for so serious an offense as the in- 
fringement of a treaty. Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I would hesi- 
tate long before I would vote for the exemption of our coast- 
wise shipping even if there was no treaty imposing indiscrimi- 
nate tolls. In the first place my section of the country—the 
great Middle West—will derive no benefit whatever from such 
a grant to a special interest running ships up and down the 
two coasts and through the Panama Canal. Owing to the re- 
fusal of Congress to deepen the Mississippi we have no steamers 
which could partake of the benefit. But I can well see how 
my constituents might be called upon to dive into their pockets 
in order to make up the deficit caused by the remission of tolls. 
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It is estimated that the annual revenue to be derived from coast- 
wise ships would amount, exclusive of interest on investment, 
to from one to one and a half million dollars, or about one-half 


of the operating expenses of the canal. If this is remitted, the 
deficit must be raised by taxation, and this means that all the 
people of the country wil! be called upon to pay out of their 
pockets what goes to a private intercst—an interest which 
under our laws enjoys an exclusive monopoly, and eyen now 
is paying immense dividends to its stockholders. It is a sub- 
sidy pure and simple. Now, I am not opposed to proper sub- 
sidies, but even the wildest subyentionist would probably never 
dream of granting a subsidy to a fattened monopoly such as I 
have just described. If subsidies are to be granted, they 
should be given to the ships engaged in the foreign trade of 
the United States; the ships which, without any aid or protec- 
tion, carry our flag to distant ports in competition with the 
ships of all the nations, under threatened exclusion by rings, 
pools, and combines, and with little hope of a profitable return 
cargo. [Applause.] Yet, such a ship will be charged about 
$6,000 for passing through the canal, while the coastwise ships 
of the Standard Oil Co. and the Steel Trust are carried through 
at the expense of the Treasury absolutely free. I have not the 
slightest doubt that my constituents as well as yours, when 
they once fully understand this situation, will applaud every- 
one for voting to repeal such an unjust law. 

The advocates of free tolls or no tolls, as appears from this 
brief explanation, are really contending for an unworthy object. 
But whether they fight for a real advantage or merely a 
shadow is, after all, unimportant. The main question is; 
Have we a moral and legal right under the treaty to discrimi- 
nate in favor of ourselves? The moral right may well be ques- 
tioned after all the promises and assurances which American 
Presidents and statesmen have given to the world during the 
last hundred years. It might be argued that even if we had 
the undisputed legal right to preferential treatment, it would 
pay us to be generous and not to disappoint the expectation of 
mankind that the Panama Canal was to be a free and open 
highway to bring remote nations and peoples into closer relation 
with one another; that it should be dedicated to the commerce 
of the world as an exalted agency of peace, in the control of a 
liberty-loving people, for the promotion of human happiness and 
the spread of the blessings of civilization. This is my concep- 
tion of it, Mr. Speaker; and what is more, it agrees with my 
definition of the treaty. I have no quarrel with those who con- 
strue it differently, but doubt the wisdom of their zeal and 
deplore their unwillingness to be swayed by more magnanimous 
impulses. The bone of contention is the following paragraph 
of the Hay-Paunceforte treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or i 
citizens or subjects in on of the conditions or charges of trafie 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Treaties must be interpreted in the light of their history. 
The project of an isthmian canal is as old as the Government 
itself. As early as 1826 Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, 
wrote, in connection with the International American Confer- 
ence at Panama, that “the vast object (the canal), if it should 
ever be accomplished, will be interesting to all parts of the 
world”; and he added significantly, “the benefit of it ought 
not to be exclusively appropriated to any one nation, but should 
be extended to all parts of the globe upon the payment of a 
just compensation or reasonable tolls.“ In 1839 the House of 
Representatives—the Senate having acted four years previ- 
ously—adopted a resolution requesting the President to open 
negotiations with other Governments with a view to the con- 
struction of a ship canal across the Isthmus and “of securing 
forever the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all 
nitions.” In every official and unofficial pronouncement touch- 
ing the canal the equal rights of all nations was emphasized. 
It was also embodied in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty just quoted. 
The only question is, Does “all nations” mean all nations save 
one? I can not and will not interpret it that way. I resent the 
idea that where an international document speaks of “all 
nations” the United States should be excluded. Much stress 
is laid by the exemptionists on the fact that while the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850 provided for a partnership between the 
United States and Great Britain the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1891 placed the United States alone in charge of the project; 
and from this it is argued that article 3, in which the United 
States adopted the Suez Canal rules, does not apply to all 
nations but to the other nations. Our friends overlook the fact 
that even where the treaty speaks of the United States alone 
the language represents the agreement of both nations; that, 
in other words, it is a concurrent resolution of the Governments 
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of both the United States and Great Britain, and not the ex- 
clusive dictum of the owner of the canal. Would Great Britain, 
after she had given way to us in every particular on the sup- 
position that there would be no discrimination against her, 
have ever consented to an exceptional advantage in favor of our 
coastwise shipping trust if we had announced such an intention 
during the negotiations? I will never believe it, especially be- 
cause the resulting hole in the canal revenues, if not to be made 
good by the American taxpayers, would of necessity have to be 
ots through an increase of the tolls for the rest of the ship- 
ping. 

The subject is not as obscure as some of our friends want to 
make us believe. On the contrary, the United States entered 
freely and openly into these treaties, and the situation is one, 
as Mr. Charlemagne Tower recently said at the Lake Mohonk . 
conference, which we have created for ourselves. We nego- 
tiated with Great Britain always with the understanding upon 
our part that she was to be on the same footing as ourselves 
in regard to the canal; and she accepted, yielding the adyan- 
tages that she had acquired, in order to comply with our plans. 
It is not a question now as to whether we made a good bargain 
or a bad one, but it is of great importance to the American 
people that the United States Government shall fulfill its en- 
gagements and shall carry out loyally its international obliga- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, both Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote, who nego- 
tiated the treaty, are dead, but there is an eye-witness still living 
in the person of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, who, as our ambassador 
to Great Britain at the time the treaty was concluded, was in 
constant intercourse with both of these statesmen, as well as 
with Lord Lansdowne, concerning the purpose and meaning 
of every point in the treaty. No other living American has such 
accurate knowledge upon these points, and to most serious 
persons his reflected declarations that it never entered the 
thought of the framers of the treaty that the reference in it 
to “all nations” meant or could be construed to mean all na- 
tions except the United States will be conclusive as to the 
interpretation of the phrase. In his address at Washington, 
December 4, 1913, to which I had the honor to listen, Mr. Choate 
said: 

Lord Pauncefote and Secretary Hay were two of the noblest, truest, 
and purest statesmen on earth. It never crossed the minds of either 
of them or of myself that the treaty ever meant anything else than 
exactly what it says. 

Then, speaking of the action of Congress exempting our coast- 
wise shipping, he continued: 

This has created a situation that has raised the distrust of foreign 
nations of our willingness to stand by the treaties we made. There 
are two ways out of it, one of which I hope will be adopted—that is, 
to repeal the eighth clause of the Panama Canal act. We will dispose 
of the matter that way, and leave it where it was. Another way is to 
arbitrate the question as quickly and effectively as possible. You 
can not expect nations to enter into any arrangement or negotiations 
with us for the judicial settlement of international disputes unless 
they are satisfied, as they were always satisfied until a year or two ago, 
that the United States is ready to stand by its word. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of this authoritative statement, if there 
was any doubt in my mind as to the meaning of the treaty, I 
would resolye it in favor of American magnanimity. I should 
have much preferred to see the whole matter sent to The Hague, 
but as there is no such alternative presented I shall cast my 
lot with those who construe the contract in accordance with the 
undivided sentiment of the civilized world, with America’s tra- 
ditional generosity, and the international grandeur of the canal 
as an equal benefit to all mankind. [Applause] And when 
the faint-hearted economist asks about our return for the vast 
outlay, my answer will be that with a guaranty of equal treat- 
ment of all nations, ourselves included, the canal will be an 
asset worth a hundred times its cost. It will sustain the 
world’s confidence in American fair play, it will make unneces- 
sary the building of additional battleships, will confirm Ameri- 
can leadership in the cause of international justice and peace, 
dispel the clouds from our horizon, and will tend to increase to 
proportions now unthought of our commerce with the countries 
brought nearer to us by means of the canal, and with all the 
world. [Applause.] 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missourl 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, 
though I regret that it is not open to amendment, for I believe, 
if it was, a much better bill would pass than is now possible. 

Within the time allotted me, I can not go into an extended 
discussion of the questions involved; and even though I had the 
time, I would not care to do so, not wishing to indulge in repe- 
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tition of what others haye said in this debate, and said better, 
perhaps, than I could. 

I regret that the consideration of this bill is not approached 
with that temperateness of mind, that exercise of deliberate 
judgment that the importance of the question demands, and I 
lias first say a word to my Republican colleagues in this 
regard. 

We all see that here is an opportunity to weaken our Demo- 
cratic opponents and add to their present troubles by solidly 
voting against this bill. But considerations of partisan ad- 
vantage have no place upon this floor in the consideration of a 
question of such tremendous importance as this. [Applause.] 
We who are Republicans can only serve our party when we 
vote for what we believe to be the best interests of our common 
country, If, in the judgment of any Member, this bill is right 
and ought to pass, he violates his oath of office if he votes 
against it for mere partisan advantage. 

I regret the manner in which this matter is presented to the 
Congress by the President of the United States. It could not 
have been presented in any way more certain to arouse preju- 
dice against the bill and resentment against what from the 
President’s message alone might be considered an abject sur- 
render to the demands of a foreign nation, But the manner of 
the presentation of the question to Congress should not deter 
us from voting upon this bill solely upon its merits irrespective 
of any other consideration. 

I voted against the exemption of coastwise shipping from tolls 
when the Panama Canal act was originally passed. I did so 
then primarily upon economic grounds. I then believed that 
the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was doubtful. 
Upon the economic side of the question my opinion has not 
changed. It has been said that whateyer the correct economic 
position may be, that should not enter into our deliberations 
upon this bill, because we ought not to allow any foreign nation 
to influence our economic policies, 

With this view I can not agree, for to my mind any Member 
who believes that the exemption of coastwise traffic from the 
payment of tolls is economically unsound but proposes to vote 
against this bill solely because Great Britain is opposed to this 
exemption is permitting a foreign nation to influence our eco- 
nomic policy just as much in one direction as it is in the other. 
[Applause.] If this exemption is wrong, Great Britain’s being 
opposed to it does not make it right, and I am not willing to 
vote to continue a policy that I believe to be wrong merely 
out of resentment to Great Britain or the President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

That the exemption of coastwise traffic from tolls is eco- 
nomically unsound and is certainly an injury to the people of 
a large part of the interior of the United States, and probably 
an injury to all of the people of the United States except the 
owners of ships engaged in coastwise trafic, seems very clear 
tome. This has already been fully discussed, especially by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. 

I have stated that when the Panama Canal act was passed, 
whilé I was clear that the exemption of coastwise traffic from 
the payment of tolls was economically unsound, at that time I 
believed the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
doubtful and debatable. Since that time, because of some evi- 
dence that has come to my attention, I am clearly of the 
opinion that the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty do not per- 
mit the exemption which it is now proposed to repeal. 

As we all know, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It will be remembered that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901 was preceded by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1900, which treaty was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States, ad upon consideration of which it proposed 
certain amendmengg thereto. The provision of the present 
treaty which bears upon the question before us is article 3, and 
especially section 1 of that article. 

The question at issue, it is conceded by all, is, first, whether 
the term “all nations” includes the United States, and, second, 
if it does so include the United States, whether the exemption 
of our coastwise traffic from tolls constitutes any discrimina- 
tion against any nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of 
the conditions -or charges of traffic or otherwise. Does the 
term in section 1 “all nations” include the United States? 
Whether it does or not, I submit, depends upon the under- 
standing of the respective contracting parties at the time the 
treaty was made. If there was agreement between them at 


that time as to the proper construction of these words, then 
that construction is binding upon us now. 

I have said that the Senate proposed certain amendments to 
the treaty of 1900. ‘There was one amendment which was 
adopted by the Senate which, to my mind, conclusively settles the 
question that the term “all nations,“ used alike in both the treaty 


of 1900 and 1901, did include the United States. That amend- 
ment is known as the Davis amendment, and was adopted by a 
vote of 65 to 17. It reads as follows: 
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The Senate said in that amendment that paragraph 1 of arti- 
cle 2 of the treaty of 1900, which is substantially paragraph 1, 
article 3, of the treaty of 1901, should not apply to measures 
which the United States may find it necessary to take for secur- 
ing by its own forces the defense of the United States and the 
maintenance of public order. Can anything be clearer that in 
the minds of the Senate the term “all nations” in paragraph 1 
did include the United States, and that in order to protect the 
. a reservation relating to that paragraph was nec- 
essary 

Now, if we will follow the diplomatic correspondence sue- 
ceeding the adoption of this amendment and leading up to the 
negotiations of the treaty of 1901, it is entirely clear that in the 
minds of both parties the term “all nations” did include the 
United States. This amendment was objected to by Great 
Britain, and the ground of objection was stated in a memoran- 
dum prepared by Secretary of State Hay and sent to the Senate 
in connection with the submission of the treaty of 1901. I 
quote from that memorandum, as follows: 

This amendment— 

The one which I have just read— 


was strenuously objected to by Great Britain as involving a distinct 
departure from the principle of neutrality which had theretofore found 
acceptance by both Governments, inasmuch as it would, as construed 
by Lord Lan whe, permit the United States, in time of as well 
as in time of war, to resort to whatever warlike acts it pleased in and 
near the canal. which would be clearly inconsistent with its intended 
neutral character and would deprive the commerce and navies of the 
world of the free use of it. 

The objection of Great Britain was met by our Government 
through proposals to modify the wording of the treaty, not in 
the least affecting the construction of the term “all nations,” 
but by striking out of paragraph 1 the words “in time of war 
as in time of peace” and by relieving Great Britain from the 
duty which was imposed upon it by the treaty of 1900 of jointly 
enforcing the neutrality of the canal with the United States, 
Mr. Hay, in his memorandum, states this in the following 


words: 

No 1 insisting upon the language of the Davis amendment 
which had in terms reserved to the United States express permission 
to disregard the rules of neutrality prescribed when necessary to 
secure its own defense, which the Senate had apparently deemed neces- 
sry because of the provision in rule 1 that the canal should be free 
and open “in time of war as in time of ” to the vessels of all 
nations—it was considered that the omission of the words “in time of 
war as in time of peace” would dispense with the necessity of the 
amendment referred to and that war between the contract: parties 
or between the United States and any other power would ve tho 
ordinary effect of war upon treaties when not specially otherwise 
provi and wonld remit both parties to their original and natural 
right of self-defense and give to the United States the clear right to 
close the canal against the other belligerent and to protect and defend 
itself by whatever means might be necessary. 

That this change was not intended in the least degree to 
change the construction of the term “all nations” is further 
indicated from the memorandum of Secretary Hay, as follows: 

With the exception of these changes care was taken in the draft 
of the new treaty to preserve the exact language, which has passed both 
the Senate and the British Government without objection and, as is 
believed, without criticism. 

It is therefore entirely clear that in construing the language 
of this treaty previous to its final negotiation both the United 
States and Great Britain clearly understood that the term “all 
nations” did include the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not the time to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, this construction is further 
supported by reference to rule 2 of article 3, immediately fol- 
lowing the one which I have discussed, This reads as follows: 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised, nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 

olice along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

Now, if the United States in adopting these rules did not 
understand that the rules should apply to us, will some gentle- 
man tell us why this reservation to the United States of the 
right to maintain military police along the canal, and so forth, 
was made? If these rules were adopted to be applied only to 
other nations, there was certainly no necessity for reserving 
any right to the United States in the rules themselves. 
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Assuming then, as I think we must, that the term “all 
nations” does include the United States, and assuming further 
for the purpose of this argument that though the United States 
is included, we still have the right to exempt our coastwise 
traffic from tolls; provided there is no discrimination against 
any nation or its citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions 
or charges of traffic or otherwise, I submit that the exemption 
of coastwise traffic from the payment of tolls is such discrimina- 
tion as is prohibited in the treaty. 

The contention is made that there can be no discrimination 
against other nations or its citizens or subjects because they 
are prohibited from entering into our coastwise traffic at all. 
Let me give an illustration of what may readily occur if this 
bill does not pass. Two ships, one an American bottom and the 
other an English bottom, take on cargoes at Seattle, Wash., 
both of the same commodity; both pass through the Panama 
Canal. The English bottom pays foils; the American bottom is 
exempt. The American bottom is destined for Portland, Me., 
the English bottom for Montreal, Canada. The cargo of the 
English ship is owned by Canadians and that of the American 
ship owned by our own citizens. We will assume that they are 
competing with each other in the markets of the interior of 
Canada. The American cargo is shipped from Portland to the 
interior of Canada, and when it crosses the line pays the 
Canadian duty. ‘The English cargo pays the same duty when 
the cargo is landed at Montreal. But when it comes to compet- 
ing in the markets of Canada in the sale of these two cargoes, 
the cargo coming in the English ship is handicapped in that 
competition by exactly the amount of the tolls paid for passing 
through the Panama Canal. Does not this constitute a dis- 
crimination that is prohibited by the treaty? It is entirely 
clear to me that it does, and other illustrations might be given, 

If I am correct, then, in the construction of the treaty, what 
is our duty, regardless of what views we may hold upon the 
economic principles involved? Much loose language has been 
indulged in to the effect that this is our canal, the ships are 
ours, and we have a right to do with our own as we please. 
When the time comes to exempt ships from tolls, if this bill 
shall not pass, the owner of the ships will say, The canal is 
yours” to the people of the United States, “but the ships are 
mine.” The canal is ours, but we have made a solemn treaty 
with another nation as to how we and all other nations shall 
use it, and we have no more right to violate that contract than 
has a private individual to violate any contract that he may 
make with his fellow man. 

It is said that the honor of the Nation is here involved. It is. 
But not in the sense that the opponents of this bill state. The 
honor of the Nation is involved in that its duty is to preserve 
inviolate every agreement that it has made and live up to the 
terms of a solemn treaty which it has entered into. We are 
one of the parties to this treaty. Great Britain is the other. 
Great Britain has asked for arbitration of the questions in- 
yolyed. We have refused. Great Britain has the same right 
in the absence of arbitration to insist upon its construction of 
this treaty as we have, and our honor demands that we either 
submit the matter to an impartial tribunal or else recede from 
the position whieh we took when the Panama Canal act was 
passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much during this debate about 
the honor of our fiag, and there has been much twisting of 
the tail of the British lion. Buf I say to you that it requires 
more courage, it requires more patriotism, to stand upon this 
floor and insist that this great Nation of ours shall live up 
to its contract, shall abide by its treaty, even though it be 
to its disadvantage to do so, than to get up and make appeals 
to passion and prejudice, as appeals haye been made through 
a large part of this debate. [Applause.] 

Members can justify a vote against this bill only when con- 
vinced that this exemption is economically sound and that it is 
not in violation of the treaty. To defeat this bill because of 
any supposed partisan advantage, or because of resentment to- 
ward Great Britain under the claim that she is interfering 
with onr internal affairs, is not upholding our national honor, 


but trailing it in the dust. I will not be a party to it. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield back, Mr. Speaker, the balance of 
my time. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin yields back 
two minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman frem 


Colorado [Mr. Setpomemer]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SEL 
DOMRIDGE] is recognized. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr, Speaker, the action of Congress 
on this measure will largely affect our national character. We 


are to decide whether we will censtrue an international treaty 
selfishly or unselfishly; whether we will seek the friendship or 
arouse the enmity of nations; whether we will sacrifice world 
commerce for the sake of asserting a doubtful national right. 
Nations are like individuals; their relations with each other 
are determined by the same forces which affect the social in- 
tereourse of men. We either trust or distrust our neighbor as 
we are familiar with his character. If he stands foursquare 
to all tests of fidelity, we give him our confidence, accept his 
word without question, and enter implicitly with him into 
every business and social engagement. On the other hand, 
if we find him unmindful of his obligations, we withhold our 
confidence and look upon him with suspicion. The world 
has witnessed countless wrecks of human character, of those 
who sacrificed the opportunity to gain the confidence and the 
good will of their fellow men through surrender to selfish and 
questionable ambitions. Nations are but men in the mass, and 
there is a true national character as well as an individual char- | 
acter. Character is revealed through its manifestations. We 
do not know men until we are brought into contact with them 
and observe the decisions they make where material and moral 
issues are involyed. National character is determined in the 
same manner. As nation touches nation in commerce and in- 
tercourse, impressions of its character are formed. Deprived of 
this privilege of association and fellowship, the power to grow 
is weakened and national dissolution is threatened. Our sister 
Republic to the south is a vivid and striking illustration of this 
lamentable condition. Without apparent national self-respect, 
unmindful of her reputation in the family of nations, and unable 
as yet to summon into action a resident power that will make 
for good order and stability, she hastens forward to a fate 
which we can not now foresee, but which is as certain in its 
consequences as that night follows day, Her only hope of re- 
covery is to obtain that recognition and counsel from sister 
nations which can only be given when she has demonstrated 
her right to receive it. 

Why are we confronted with the necessity for this legislation? 
The President has told us that the passage of this bill is re- 
quired to correct an economie mistake, and also to give him the 
support he desires to carry out the foreign policy of his admin- 
istration. — 

Members upon this floor have practically charged the President 
with duplicity and cowardice. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Knowianp] gleefully and sardonically alludes to the fact 
that the President received a representative of Great Britain 
upon two different Sundays and also upon a holiday, thereby 
creating in his mind the impression, which he is seeking to con- 
vey to the public, that the President has entered into some 
kind of conspiracy to sacrifice the interests of his country 
which could only be consummated by appropriating time not 
ordinarily devoted to public business. Suspicion would not 
haye been aroused in the mind of the gentleman from California 
if the President had canceled his numerous and pressing en- 
gagements upon one or more week days in order to give audi- 
ence to a representative of a great sovereign power. We know, 
however, that the gentleman was not obliged to look through the 
keyhole in the door to the President’s office to learn who was 
with him, as during this administration that door has been open 
and visitors who are entitled by the nature of their business 
to see the President are admitted. Their names are not con- 
cealed. I do not wish in any way to question the sleuthing 
ability of the gentleman, but his reputation along this line 
would be greatly enhanced if he could discover the time when 
and the place where the matter of presenting the owners of the 
coastwise shipping monoply with the free use of the Panama 
Canal was proposed and agreed to. I am sure the country 
would welcome such information and it would prove of great 
value in influencing public opinion upon this important legisla- 
tion. : 

Then the gentleman from New York [Mr. CHANDLER] rushes 
yociferously into the arena of debate and declares that he be- 
lieves the judgment of the President with respect to this legis- 
lation has been determined by his lack of physical courage. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he has examined the career of 
the President with great detail, he finds an absence of those 
fighting qualities which were so highly developed in the person 
of Andrew Jackson. The gentleman, however, has failed to 
recognize the fact that though the absence of war deprived the 
President of the opportunity to display his physical courage, 
yet he has not failed to demonstrate to the country on more 
than one occasion that he possesses moral courage to give him 
equal rank with Andrew Jackson or any other occupant of the 
presidential chair. He has met fearlessly the attacks of privi- 
leged monopoly and the assaults of corrupt political infinence, 
and has overcome them all through this force of morat courage. 
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The interests of our country can be more safely intrusted to the 
protecting and patriotic guidance of Woodrow Wilson than in 
the hands of ore who magnifies military and naval forces as the 
controlling agencies in the settlement of international disputes, 
The gentleman from force of habit rings the changes on the 
violation of platform pledges. If a political party through its 
Executive and its Representatives in Congress must sacrifice 
the welfare and honor of the Nation in order to maintain the 
integrity of a platform declaration which was not made with 
the full knowledge of international controversies and difficulties 
that would arise from the enforcement of the policy therein 
enunciated, the people would be justified in condemning it as 
unworthy to administer the affairs of government and not 
deserving of public confidence. 

The President and Democrats who support this legislation are 
charged with treachery to platform obligations. We are told 
that the American people passed upon this question in the elec- 
tion of 1912. The Democratic Party has always been the foe of 

Government subsidies in every form. Recognizing the weakness 
of our merchant marine, the party has never committed itself 
to any form of ship subsidy as the proper means for its devel- 
opment. The national platform of 1880 contained the following 
plank: 

Free ships and a living chance for American commerce on the seas 
and on the land. No discrimination in favor of transportation lines, 
corporations, or monopolies. 

The same policy was indorsed in the platform of 1904 in the 
following language: 

We denounce the ship-subsidy bill Rigs passed by the United 
States Senate as an iniquitous 9 of public eB for private 
purposes and a wasteful, illogical, and useless attempt to overcome b 
subsidy the obstructions raised by Republican legislation to the grow 
and development of American commerce on the sea. 

We favor the upbuilding of a merchant marine without new or addi- 
tional burdens upon the people and without bounties from the Public 
Treasury. 

A further indorsement of this policy was made in the plat- 
form of 1908, as follows: 

We believe in the 8 of the American merchant marine with- 
out new or additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the Public Treasury. 

The platform declarations above given clearly set forth the 
time-honored policy of the party with reference to our mer- 
chant marine. It has always opposed the taking of money 
raised by taxation and bestowing it upon private and special 
interests, and the plank in the Democratic platform of 1912 
which declares for toll exemption for American coastwise ship- 
ping is clearly at variance with Democratic faith and tradition. 
In order to make it of binding force one must disregard the 
declarations in previous platforms and must even dismiss the 
consideration of the plank in the platform of 1912, which is in 
direct conflict with the toll-exemption plank. In order that we 
may look at these two conflicting provisions and weigh the one 
against the other, I desire to place them in parallel columns: 

We believe in fostering, by con- We favor the exemption from 
stitutional regulation of com- toll of American ships engaged in 
merce, the growth of a merchant coastwise trade passing through 
marine, which shall deyelop and the canal, 
strengthen the commercial ties 
which bind us to our sister Repub- 
lies of the South, but without im- 
posing additional burdens upon the 
people and without bounties or 
subsidies from the Public Treas- 
ury. 

Who will contend that the exemption of tolls does not consti- 
tute a subsidy from the Public Treasury and is, therefore, ab- 
horrent to every tenet and principle of Democratic faith? 

Viewing all of these declarations in their proper light and 
recognizing the consistent and unmistakable attitude of the 
party upon the question, I do not see how any Democrat can 
be bound by the clause favoring exemption in the platform of 
1912 and refuse to observe the binding force of the opposing 
declaration in the same platform, and also disregard the dec- 
larations made by previous national conventions, 

But this charge of platform violation can not alone be laid at 
the door of the Democratic Party. Before the gentleman from 
New York began to seek the mote of Democratic infidelity he 
should have first cast out the beam of inconsistency from the 
declarations of many of his party’s leaders on this question. 
Let me read an editorial utterance from the Rocky Mountain 
News of March 14 last, a newspaper of the gentleman’s own 
political faith: 

When you think you hear strange echoes breaking out of Washington 
these beautiful March mornings, don’t mistake them for the real 
They're not. They're only the rumblings of the Shipping Trust bellow- 
ing for free passage for its vessels through the Panama Canal. The 
trust is making a tremendous bluff to try and make Congress believe 


that it 8 the great American people. It doesn't. It repre- 
* 


sents 1 and no other party in interest. 


The Shipping Trust would have us believe that if it is made to pay 
tolls like the rest of the world to help defray the expense of maintain- 
ing the canal all the coastwise velsels now plying along the Atlantic 
seaboard will have to strike their flags and go into dry dock for all 
time. There is not the slightest danger of that. The only danger at 
all in the controversy is that the trust will have to pay its dues to 
the United States, As things look now, it is a moral certainty that this 
must be done. 

Outside of that the canal is all right, and the tolls are all right. 
They may not seem right to the Shipping Trust, but there are about 
80,000,000 of citizens who will positively refuse to drop a tear if the 
trust has to pay its share of the cost of upkeeping the canal. Because 
that is precisely what it is bound to do if it doesn’t want to be trans- 
ferred into the something-for-nothing class, of which we have a large 
and growing constituency among monopolies, or did have until one 
Woodrow lison announced that he would take a hand in the game. 
They're not so numerous now. 


And I also present an editorial from the same paper under 
date of March 16 last: 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


Proponents of free canal tolls for American coastwise vessels insist 
that a political pation promise is paramount to a guaranty of treaty 
rights. Strangely enough, too, the most ardent of these advocates can 
be found among the most strenuous of the political opportunists, the 
chaps who always haye an ax ready for the grindstone. 
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horror that the President should place honor over political exigency. 
They are shocked, or pretend to be, that the glittering shibboleth of a 
litical convention should not have greater measure of importance 
han treaty provisions eed to and sanctioned under the solemn seal 
of national and international honor. 

All President Wilson asks is that the United States shall keep its 
word. It is not a question of England or Germany or Russia, but of all 
nations whose ships may use the canal, The Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
ores that all vessels going through the canal shall be treated alike, 

is applies to American as well as to foreign ships. In spite of 
this, however, the coastwise Shipping Trust—tremendously solicitous, 
of course, for the integrity of the Baltimore platform—demands that It 
be subsidized to the extent of $1,000,000 a year. knowing well that the 
other ships must be penalized to make up that nifty little graft in their 
interest. But then, you see, the trust, protesting vehemently the obser- 
vance of the Baltimore platform in one breath, disregards Jeffersonian 
doctrine in another, flouts national honor in the next—for a million dol- 
lars a year. Patriotism comes mighty high betimes when shipping 
trusts get pasy: 

The opposition of the Democratic Party to all subsidies is historic. 
Why it should change now, in the zenith of its success, is a problem no 
one but the Shipping Trust, toting around a 8 platform as its 
excuse, seems to able to answer satisfactorily. The trust would re- 
verse pang tradition and strangle party precedent if only it can stick 
that $1, 000 a year Into its plethoric treasury. It has thrown down 
the gage of battle to the President. The bankers did that to Jackson. 
History tells us what Jackson did to the bankers. History will also 
tell what Woodrow Wilson did to the Shipping Trust and its demanded 
subsidy in 1914. : 


This paper to-day is conducting a strenuous campaign to 
secure freight-rate reductions to the Rocky Mountain territory. 
Certainly it would not be supporting the President in his atti- 
tude if it thought for a minute that the repeal of the exemption 
clause would prevent a lowering of transcontinental rates. 

The following editorial is taken from the Colorado Springs 
Gazette under date of March 19. This paper is owned by Hon. 
C. P. Dodge, who is the present chairman of the Progressive 
State central committee of Colorado and one of the most active 
and influential members of the party in the West: 

CANAL TOLLS AND THE SHIPPING TRUST. 

Not a little of the popular misunderstanding of the canal tolls ques- 
tion has arisen from a failure to consider just who would be benefited 
a exemption, The plea that exemption would encourage American 
s ipping and especially that it would enable coastwise ships to compete 
with the transcontinental railroads sounds plausible. But the fact is 
that all of the coastwise shipping interests are in a combine, or trust, 
constituting a private interest of immense magnitude. Exemption from 
the payment of tolls at Panama would mean to them a saving estimated 
at about $1,000,000 a year. The revenues of the Government from the 
canal would be redu by just that much, which means that the money 
for interest on the bonds would have to be raised by taxation—in other 
words, come out of the pockets of the people. 

Thus the effect of exemption would virtually be the presentation of a 
million dollars or more a year from the Treasury to the Sm pping Trust. 
If anybody demanded that such favoritism be shown to the Steel Trust 
or the Oil Trust or any other special interest, it would be immediate] 
hooted. But there is a hazy idea in many minds that the term “Ameri- 
can shipping” as here applied referred to something very near and 
dear to the people themselves, perhaps even that the vessels of the 
Navy would be required to pay tolls. 

The more thorough the discussion of this question the plainer it 
becomes that the effort to exempt American constwise vessels from the 
payment of tolls is merely a sordid attempt to benefit private interests 
at public expense. It is bad enough in this aspect, but since it also 
inyolves repudiation of an international treaty and therefore the sac- 
rifice of national honor, it is infinitely worse, Fortunately, though; 
there is no indication that it will succeed. 


What is the economic mistake referred to in the President's 
message? It is that provision of the act of August 24, 1912, ex- 
empting vessels engaged in coastwise trade from the payment of 
tolls. The advocates of this provision contend that it is neces- 
sary to insure a lowering of transcontinental transportation 
rates either by rail or sea. I question the correctness of this 
assertion. Must it be confessed that the American people have 
no other remedy at hand to regulate and control these rates ex- 
cept by taxing themselves to build and operate a canal at the 
cost of $375,000,000, with all the powers granted to Congress by 


They profess 
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the Constitution to regulate commerce with foreign nations and | call their attention to a statement made by President Taft 
among the several States? Must it be confessed that every when he signed the bill. He said. X 
legislative and constitutional agency has been exhausted to The policy of exempting the coastwise trade from all tolls really 
control transportation to no avail and that the integrity of the 8 eee granting a ee ee for the pur- 
Nation must be sacrificed in order to gain a useless and in- | franscontinental railroads. I approve this polic 3 

roads. I approve this policy. It is in accord with 
effective financial advantage? An examination of 8 88 one of an 3 D giving Goveramens — To 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Spokane constru 0 scontinental roads. now merely 
Nevnda Railroad rate cases demonstrates conclusively that the giving Government ald to a means of transportation that competes 
railroads have dominated and controlled water transportation 


with those transcontinental. roads. 
a well ab that by call. The ission states, in its decision After reading this statement, who will contend for a minute 
in the Spokane case, that— 


that we are 25 TR for š subsidy, which is abhorrent to 
ey: et of Democratic profession if we retain the 

In this connection it should be observed that i in the past t water com- 3 inthe Panama Cea act? the exemption 
5 ina aod Pana ais Prine yh 18 In support of my contention that water transportation has 
Tat the outset the special contract aystem was devised, under which | made litle, if any, impression upon transcontinental rates. T 

rebates from going rate were o direct attention to the fact that there has been a decline 

cheme shi x 
exclusively patronized the Wel ade es the ships were in yalue of the stock of railroads engaged in transcontinental 
When this expedient would no ling, v chte Had Pere tue, active SAMC CERNE. MA PIPE FEIDE te SNe BO yout ten OF Ane Sx: 
nama „ Waic A 

e ee by purchasing a considerable part of the total avail- emption clause are correct in their assumption that it is neces- 

able space in the boats of that line from New York, and thus con- 
trolling the rates by that route. This was continued for years. 

Since the advent of the American-Hawallan Line there has been, not 
perhaps a definite agreement between it and the rail soy 855 but a gen- 
eral understanding that such rates should be maintained by water as 
compared with ‘rates by rail as would give to the vessels a reasonable 
amount of traffic from the immediate yicinity of New York. 

Those who oppose the bill will contend that these conditions 
will be removed by the provision of the act of 1912 which for- 
bids free tolls to railroad and trust owned vessels. Will any- 
one contend that owners of independent yessels will not be 
obliged to look largely to those great commercial and manu- 
facturing interests that are in some measure dependent upon 
railroad favors for their business? Will they not learn very 
soon that their interests and those of the railroad companies 
are in some sense mutual? And may we not expect a con- 
tinuance of working agreements referred to in the decision 


sary to lower transportation rates, the value of railroad stocks 
would have been more or less affected when it became known 
that the President intended to advocate the repeal of the 
exemption privilege and that Congress would probably indorse 
his position. As a matter of fact these stocks are lower now 
than they were a year ago, when this action was not foreseen, 
I give herewith a table showing the highest value of the stocks 
during the year 1913 and the quotations for the week closing 
March 21, 1914. In every instance it will be seen that the 
stocks are lower and reflect in no sense any advance in value 
ben 3 of the proposed withdrawal of the exemption 
privilege : 


quoted? ‘The influence of the intrenched investment of the hw Repeka:& fonta Ya Rallway Co. . . 1 98 
nineteen billions of railroad capital in this country, together | Qo", 4 Nord Webm ETN 3 — 
with the billions of capital engaged in other enterprises which Chicago, Milwaukee & St Fadi N m 
are affected to a large degree by railroad development, will be Mi 3 OLST 

exerted to prevent, and successfully, I believe, any formidable 1 as — 
competition by ocean or waterway that will reduce either the | Union Psciflc... 02d 15 158} 


income or the earnings of railroad property. 'These great trans- 
portation agencies must be regulated and controlled through 
governmental authority. 

Another surprising faet revealed by the commission is this, 
that the shippers of the Pacifie coast do not desire low rates. 
Let me quote the commission in the Spokane case: 

Of more importance than all the rest have been the extremely har- 
monious relations ally existing between shippers and rail car- 
riers upon the Pacific coast. Those shippers most nterested in trans- 
continental rates have been the jobbers of San Francisco and other 
coast-terminal cities, The only desire of those shippers has been that 
rates should be so adapted as would enable them to transact business 
1 02 interior cities. So long as this relation of rates has existed 

e jobber has been willing to pay both a rate to San Francisco 
and a high rate from San Deans: In consideration that this relation 
should be maintained the shipper upon the coast has found it for his 
interest to patronize largely the rail carrier without inquiring too 
closely what rates were available by water. 


In other words, the jobbers in the coast cities have said to 
the railroads, “If you will give us rates to interior cities that 
will allow us to control their trade, you may have our business, 
eyen if we can secure lower rates by water for our transcon- 
tinental shipments.” While it is true that: water competition 
does now exist and does now affect rates from the eastern sea- 
board to the Pacifie coast, yet this competition is confined to 
a comparatively limited region and has no effect upon rates 
from the great manufacturing centers in the interior. I must 
believe from the facts above named that the exemption clause 
in the Panama act would not produce any appreciable reduc- 
tion in transportation rates, but would be a source of income 
and profit to special interests at the expense of the American 
people. 

Our experience with the great abuses that grew up under 
the rebate system of the railroad companies is too recent for 
us to forget the effect of that system upon the consuming pub- 
lie. When a shipper received a rebate, did he share the rebate 
with his customer? He merely reduced the price of his article 
just low enough to undersell his competitor who had not re- 
ceived the privilege, and then he added the balance of the sum 
received in rebate to his profit. Such will be the case under 
the subsidy permitted by the act of 1912. The steamship com- 
panies will merely reduce their rates to as small an amount as 
possible under the rail rates in order to secure business and 
will pocket as much of the subsidy as they can secure. Gen- 
tlemen may indulge in all the tricks of oratory to conceal the 
fact that this exemption privilege is a subsidy, but I wish to 


There is another feature of the exemption clause which, to 
my mind, opens it to serious objection, and that is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for violation of treaty obligations in a way, 
which is not prohibited and which I believe can not be pre- 
yented. I see nothing in the act to prevent an exporter in 
New York from sending his goods to himself or to another party 
in San Francisco without any charge for tolls, and then re- 
ship the same cargo at San Francisco to a foreign port. There 
certainly will be a discrimination against the foreign exporter 
if this can be done, and we will not only lose the revenue to be 
derived on the imposition of tolls on American vessels, but we 
will also find that the revenue received from foreign ships and 
from our ships engaged in foreign trade will be greatly reduced 
by the operation of this practice. It is easy to understand why, 
other nations have objected to the exemption clause when we 
realize the possibilities which exist for its abuse and evasion. 

But there is a much larger question involved in this legisla- 
tion than the correction of an economic blunder. It is that of 
maintaining our national obligations. The history of diplo- 
matic negotiations in connection with the Isthmian Canal clearly 
sets forth the position taken by our Nation with reference to 
its neutrality and administration. In order that we may fully 
understand the attitude of Great Britain with reference to the 
matter under discussion, it will be well for us to briefly review 
the conditions that existed in Central America prior to the nego- 
tiation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, signed April 19, 1850, 
Ever since 1786 Great Britain had exercised partial, if not com- 
plete, sovereignty over a large portion of Central America. 
She had secured harbors on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and was in a position to acquire valuable rights in order to 
supervise and control an interoceanic canal. This statement is 
supported by the message which was sent to Congress by Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor, April 22, 1850, in which he used the fol- 
lowing language: 

At the time negotiations were opened with Nicaragua for the con- 
struction of a canal through her territory I found Great Britain in 
possession of nearly half of Central America, as the ally and protector 
of the Mosquito King. It has been my object in negotiating this 
treaty not only to secure the 3 across the Isthmus to the Gov- 
ernment and citizens of the Uni States by the construction of a 

t highway dedicated to the use of all nations on equal terms, but 


o maintain the independence and soyereignty of all the Central 
American Republics, e Senate will judge how far these objects have 


been effected. 
The principles by which I haye been regulated in the negotiation of 
this treaty are in accordance with the sentiments well expressed by 
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my immediate predecessor on the 10th of February, 1847, when he 
communicated to the Senate the treaty with New Granada for the pro- 
tection of the railroad at Panama, It is in accordance with the whole 
spirit of the resolution of the Senate of the 3d of March, 1835, re- 
ferred to by President Polk, and with the ne, adopted by President 
Jackson immediately after the passage of that resolution, who dis- 
patched an agent to Central America and New Granada “to open 
negotiations with those Governments for the purpose of effectually pro- 
tecting by suitable treaty stipulations with them such individuals or 
companies as might undertake to open a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the construction of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus which connects North and South America and of securing 
forever by such stipulations the free and equal right of navigating such 
canal to all such nations on the payment of such reasonable tolls as 
might be established to compensate the capitalists who should engage in 
such undertaking and complete the work.” 


Let me read article 5 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in order 
that we may clearly understand the treaty obligations respect- 
ing the canal that were in force prior to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty: - 

ARTICLE 5. 


The contracting parties further engaged, that when the said canal 
shall ħave been completed, they will deur it from interruption, seiz- 
ure, or unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality 
thereof, so that the said canal may forever be open and free, and the 
capital invested therein secure. Nevertheless, the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, in according their protection to the 
construction of the said canal, and guaranteeing its neutrality and 
security when completed, always understand that this protection and 
uarantee are granted conditionally, and may be withdrawn by both 

overnments, or either Government, if both Governments, or either 
Government, should deem that the rsons or company undertaking 
or managing the same adopt or establish such regulations concerning 
the traffic thereupon as are contrary to the spirit and intention of this 
convention, either by making unfair discriminations in favor of the 
commerce of one of the contracting parties over the commerce of the 
other, or by imposing oppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon 
the passengers, vessels, goods, wares, merchandise, or other articles. 
Neither party, however, shall withdraw the aforesaid protection and 
guarantee without first giving six months’ notice to the other. 


One of the considerations which was involved in the consum- 
mation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was the practical recogni- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine by Great Britain, in which she 
relinquished her right to exercise any domination over Nicar- 
agua, Costa Rica, or the Mosquito coasts or any part of Central 
America. Will any reasonable person contend that the con- 
sideration involved in this treaty on the part of Great Britain 
did not justify the United States in granting the absolute 
freedom of commerce through the Isthmian- Canal when the 
same was constructed? We must interpret the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty in the light of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and when these 
treaties are compared we readily understand why Great Britain 
should object to the exemption clause in the Panama act of 1912. 

It is not necessary for me to review at length the statements 
made by the succeeding Presidents who have made declarations 
upon the subject. Presidents Buchanan and Cleveland both 
declared that the construction of the canal was a great world 
enterprise and was designed to contribute to the commerce of 
the entire world. President Cleveland in his message of De- 
cember 8, 1885, said: 


Whatever highway may be constructed across the barrier dividing 
the two greatest maritime areas of the world must be for the world's 
benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chance of domi- 
nation by any singe power, nor become a point of invitation for hos- 
tilities or a prize for warlike ambition. An engagement combining the 
construction, ownership, and operation of such a work by this Govern- 
ment, with an offensive and defensive alliance for its protection, with 
the foreign state whose responsibilities and rights we would share is 
in my judgment, inconsistent with such dedication to universal and 
neutral use, and would, moreover, entail measures for its realization 
beyond the scope of our national polity or present means, 

The lapse of years has abundantly confirmed the wisdom and fore- 
sight of those earlier administrations which, long before the condi- 
tions of maritime intercourse were chan and enlarged by the prog- 
ress of the age, proclaimed the vital n of interoceanic transit across 
the American Isthmus and consecrated it in adyance to the common 
use of mankind by their positive declarations and through the formal 
obligation of treaties. Toward such realization the efforts of my ad- 
ministration will be applied, ever bearing in mind the principles on 
which it must rest, and which were declared in no uncertain tones by 
Mr. Cass who, while Secretary of State in 1858, announced that, 
“What the United States want in Central America, next to the happi- 
ness of its people, is the security and neutrality of the Interoceanic 
routes which lead through it.” 

The construction of three transcontinental lines of railway, all in suc- 
cessful operation, wholly within our territory and uniting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans, has been accompanied by results of a most inter- 
esting and impressive nature, and has created new conditions, not in the 
routes of commerce only, but in political geography, which powerfully 
affect our relations toward, and necessarily increase our interests in, 
any trans-Isthmian route which may be opened and employed for the 
en ae peace and traffic, or, in other contingencies, for uses inimical 
to both, 

Transportation is a factor in the cost of commodities scarcely second 
to that of their prođuction, and ton ed as heavily upon the consumer, 
Our experience already has proven the great importance of having the 


competition between land carriage and water carriage fully developed, 
each acting as a protection to the public against the tendencies to 
monopoly which are inherent in the consolidation of wealth and power 
in the hands of vast corporations. 

These suggestions may serve to emphasize what I have already sald 
on the score of the necessity of a neutralization of any interoceanic 
transit; and this can only be accomplished by making the uses of the 
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route o to all nations and subject to the ambitions and warlike 
necessities of none. 

I challenge the opponents of this bill to show a single expres- 
sion in any of these messages that our Government made any 
reservation for any particular use of the canal for our shipping, 
either coastwise or foreign. From President Taylor to Presi- 
dent Taft, all declared that the canal should be open and free 
to the world, without discrimination or special privilege. But 
we are not compelled to rely upon the above statements for our 
belief in the construction placed upon this matter by President 
Wilson, as we have before us the clear and explicit statement 
of President Roosevelt, made on December 7, 1903, with refer- 
ence to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

For 400 years, ever since shortly after the discovery of this hem- 
isphere, the canal across the Isthmus has been planned.” For two-score 
years It has been worked at. When made it is to last for the ages. It is 
to alter the geography of a continent and the trade routes of the 
world. We haye shown by every treaty we have negotiated or at- 
tempted to negotiate with the peoples in control of the Isthmus and 
with foreign nations in reference thereto our consistent good faith 
in . our obligations, on the one hand to the peoples of the 
Isthmus and on the other hand to the civilized world whose commercial 
rights we are safeguarding and guaranteeing by our action. 

Could language be any plainer than his, and is it not a daring 
violation of all knowledge of English speech to read into the 
phrases uttered by President Roosevelt anything ‘that reserves 
for our own Nation rights and privileges not enjoyed by our 
foreign competitors? I would much rather form my judgment 
upon this legislation upon the clear and unmistakable declara- 
tions of Mr. Roosevelt than I would to take the forced con- 
struction of those who hope to profit by the exemption privilege, 

I like to read the words uttered by the late lamented 
Secretary of State, John Hay, in his address on “American 
diplomacy,” delivered November 19, 1901, one day after the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty had been signed. He declared: 


It may be another instance of that “naif” credulity with which 1 
have often been charged by European critics when I say that I really 
believe the world has moved onward in diplomacy as many other 
matters, In = experience of diplomatic life, which now covers more 
years than I like to look back upon, and in the far greater record of 
American diplomacy which I have read and studied, I can say with- 
out hesitation that we have generally told squarely what we wanted 
announced early in negotiation what we were willing to give, and 
allowed the other side to accept or reject our terms. 

Who will believe for a minute that Mr. Hay, whose record in 
statesmanship is one of which all Americans are proud, should 
have formulated a treaty of peace between two of the greatest 
nations of the world, both speaking the same language, that 
would be open to doubtful interpretation? 

In this connection I desire to quote from a statement made 

by Hon. Joseph H, Choate, who was ambassador to England at 
the time of the ratification of the treaty: 
I venture to say now that in the whole course of the negotiation of 
this 5 treaty no claim, no suggestion, was made that there 
should be any exemption of anybody, ow could there be in face of 
the words they agreed upon? Lord Pauncefote and John Hay were 
singularly honest and truthful men. They knew the meaning of the 
English . and when they agreed upon the language of the treaty 
they carried out the fundamental principle of their whole diplomacy, so 
far as I know anything about it, and in the six years I was engaged 
with them their cardinal rule was to mean what they said and to say 
what they meant. 

From the time that this question of a canal through the Isthmus or 
a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, whether through the Isthmus 
or by way of Nicaragua or Tehuantepec or anywhere clse, was agitated, 
the universal declarations of public men, of Presidents and Secretaries 
of State, and other public men on both sides of the Atlantic were to 
the effect that the canal, if it ever should be built, should be built for 
the benefit of mankind, on principles of universal equality of the vesselg 
of all nations, and without any discrimination in favor of any, 

I prefer to take my stand with these men rather than to 
ally myself with those who are endeayoring to sacrifice our 
national honor for private gain and advantage. This is not a 
partisan question, and those who seek to derive partisan bene- 
fit from it will find themselves to be very much in error if they 
expect popular indorsement of their course. Those who are 
supporting the President in this matter find themselves backed 
up by a public sentiment which is not confined to any one 
section of the country, but is national and general. Leading 
men of all political parties have indorsed the President’s posi- 
tion on this great question. 

After all, this is a question of common honesty in our inter- 
national relations. I can not accept the construction of Ameri- 
canism as given by those who are trying to arouse national 
antagonism throughout the country. There is an Americanism 
that looks purely to the pocketbcok and can not measure pa- 
triotism except in dollars and cents. It would prostitute every 
government function to the mere service it can render along 
material and commercial lines. We can not accept the conclu- 
sion that national values are to be determined by financial con- 
siderations, There are those who believe that Americanism 
should be worked out in larger terms. What shall it profit a 
nation to lose its character and reputation for a mere mess of 
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financial pottage? There is such a losing of national self and 
such a giving out of national influence as shall bring a nation 
thus controlled a larger return in material and moral values 
which can not be conceived. The preservation of national 
honor and of national character is involved in this measure. 
The President has summoned us to a high performance of na- 


tional duty. What shall be our answer to his call? [Applause.] 

Mr, ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. McCoy]. [Applause]. 

THE SO-CALLED GAG RULE, 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, this question has been fully argued, 
and opponents of the repeal, who of course voted against the 
rule, admit, and without exception so far as I can ascertain, 
that every argument for and against the bill had been fully 
stated in speeches consuming not more than five hours. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that the rule provided for 20 hours’ debate 
on the bill and that by agreement 3 hours’ debate on the rule 
itself was permitted, and also that part of those 3 hours was 
consumed in debate on the merits of the main question, it is 
obvious, and it will be admitted—in fact, is admitted—by fair- 
minded men that ample time for debate was given, 

It was first arranged that there should be 10 hours’ general 
debate, and this was entirely satisfactory to the leader of the 
opposition to the bill; but others suggested 15 hours and that 
was agreed to, and it was then claimed that 20 hours should 
be allowed, and that was agreed to as apparently satisfactory 
to all sides. 

When the clause exempting coastwise traffic from the pay- 
ment of tolls was under consideration on the passage of the 
Panama act in 1912 the question was debated for only four 
hours. 

There can be, therefore, no fair contention that the right to 
debate has now been unduly limited, especially as the rule gave 
every Member of the House the right to have his views printed 
in the Recorp, so that his constituents might know them. 

THE RIGHT TO OFFER AMENDMENTS, 


The rule permits the offering of one amendment, though it is 
sought to create the impression that none can be offered. It is 
sought also to create the impression that this is the first time 
that the Democratic House of Representatives has adopted such 
a rule. This is not the fact, for the Sixty-second Congress 
adopted its rules in just that way. 

Wishing, however, to yote so as not to preclude the offering 
of substantial amendments offered in good faith, I endeavored 
to ascertain the situation in that respect and found that only 
one amendment was suggested; or, in other words, that one of 
three courses of action was to be followed, namely, to defeat 
the bill, to pass it, or to amend it so as to suspend the exemption 
clause of the Panama act pending arbitration. 

Finding, therefore, that the rule preserved all substantial 
rights, I yoted for it. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

I regret that my vote is not in conformity with my party's 
platform, but am convinced that it responds to a higher obliga- 
tion. 

I regret also that during the campaign of 1912 I did not 
realize the possibility that this question would again come be- 
fore the Congress, for I certainly would have then openly 
taken the stand which I now take, just as I did announce my 
opposition to the expenditure of money from the Federal Treas- 
ury for the construction of roads—a stand which I believe was 
approved by my constituents. 

If the Baltimore platform had read that “ Notwithstanding 
our belief that the exemption of our coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls is a violation of a promise contained 
in a solemn treaty, nevertheless we favor such exemption,” 
I can not imagine that the Democratic Party would have re- 
ceived any support because of such a declaration, nor am I 
willing to believe that my constituents now would approve my 
action should I base it on the party platform, knowing, as they 
do, that thereby I should deliberately cast aside a conviction 
which I voiced when I yoted against the exemption in 1912 and 
which I conscientiously hold, to follow a course of which my 
judgment would not approve were a question of expediency only 
involved. 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850, between the 

United States and Great Britain was a convention— 


+ = œ setting forth and fixing * * * their views and intentions 
with reference to any means of communication by ship canal which may 
be constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of the 
River San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both of the lakes of Nica- 
ragua or Managua to any port or place on the Pacific Ocean. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty contained provision for joint pro- 


tection and other provisions which the United States came to 
LI——370 
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consider as unfavorable from our point of view, and therefore 
sought modification of its provisions. : 

Secretary of State Olney, in the year 1896, in an official memo- 
randum on this subject, which is a part of the preliminary 
negotiations of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, says: 


Under these circumstances, npon every principle which governs the 
relation to each other, either of nations or of individuals, the United 
States is completely estopped from denying that the treaty is in full 
force and effect. If changed conditions make stipulations which were 
once deemed advantageous either inapplicable or injurious, the true 
remedy is not in ingenious attempts to deny the existence of the treaty 
nor to explain away its provisions, but in a direct and straightforward 
application to Great Britain for a reconsideration of the whole matter. 


Our request, therefore, to be achieved of some of the obli- 
gations of that treaty finally resulted in the making of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 


SOME RIGHTS OF BOTH PARTIES UNDER THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


Secretary of State Cass in 1857, commenting upon the canal 
to be constructed under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, assured the 
British minister of foreign affairs: 


The United States, as I have before had occasion to assure your lord- 
ship, demand no exclusive privileges in this passage, but will always 
exert their influence to secure their free and unrestricted benefits, both 
in peace and war, to the commerce of the world. 


What those privileges were, so far as the present question is 
concerned, will be seen from the following clause of article 1— 


+ * * nor will the United States or Great Britain take advantage 
of any 3 or use any alliance, connection, or influence that either 
may possess with any State or Government through whose territory the 
said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one any rights or ad- 
vantages In regard to commerce or navigation N the said canal 
9 1 775 ese not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects 
0 e other. 


And from the following clause of article 6: 


* * and the . parties likewise agree that each shall 
enter into treaty stipulations with such of the Central American States 
as they may deem advisable for the purpose of more effectually carryin 

out the great design of this convention, namely, thatof constructing an 

maintaining the said canal as a ship communication between the two 
oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of pro- 
tecting the same, ‘ 


And from article 8, which is as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a partie- 
ular object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree 
to extend their pees by treaty stipulations, to any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or garde across the 
isthmus which connects North and South America, and especially to 
the interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be practi- 
enble, whether by canal or railway, which are not proposed to ba 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, how- 
ever, their joint protector: to any such canals or railways as are by 
this article specified it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and that 
the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of 
the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall aiso open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which 
is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United States and 
Great Britain engage to afford. 


SECRETARY BLAINE’S VIEWS WHEN BLOOD WAS COOL AND PASSIONS NOT 
AROUSED, 


Secretary of State Blaine, in instructions to Mr. Lowell, our 
ambassador to Great Britain, looking to proposals to Great 
Britain for modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, says: 


The United States recognizes a proper guarantee of neutrality as 
essentlal to the construction and successful operation of any highway 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and in the last generation every step 
was taken by this Government that it deemed requisite in the premises. 
% è Nor in time of per does the United States seek to have any 
exclusive privileges accorded to American ships in respect to precedence 
or tolls through an interoceanic canal — 0 more than it has sought like 
privileges for American goods in transit over the Panama Railway, 
under the exclusive control of an American corporation. It would be 
our earnest desire and expectation to see the world’s peaceful commerce 
enjoy the same just, liberal, and rational treatment. 


The contention of the opponents of this bill is just what Sec- 
retary Blaine said that we did not claim, namely, on “ exclusive 
privileges * * * to American ships in respect to * * + 
tolls.“ Does the Hay-Pauncefote treaty give us such a privi- 
lege? My answer is emphatically “no.” 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


The preamble of that treaty reads: 


The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Domin- 
ions Beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous to 
facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantie and 
Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to 
that end remove 5 objection which may arise out of the convention 
of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to 
the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of 
the United States, without impairing the “ general principle” of neu- 
tralization established in article 8 of that convention, have for that 
purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries— 
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Note that the words “ general principle” are quoted, and from 
article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but that the word neu- 
tralization ” does not appear in that article; so the word “ neu- 
tralization” as used in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is to be de- 
fined by article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and by each and 
every part thereof. But even had the quotation of the words 
not made the intention and meaning obvious, still ordinary 
rules of interpretation would have done so, for John Bassett 
Moore says, speaking of the word “neul and of its old 
meaning: 


The term has in recent times received a 
dition of neutrality, or one resembling it, has 
artificially, and the process has been called “ 


He says elsewhere: 

Equality of tolls has also been treated as a feature, or perhaps rather 
as a condition, of neutrality. 

By the terms of article 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is superseded, but, of course, without 
impairing the “general principle” of neutralization established 

in article 8. 

Now, although by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty Great Britain 
was relieved from the burden of jointly protecting the canal, 
this also was done “ without impairing the general principle >” 
contained in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, namely, that 
“any canal built across the Isthmus should be ‘open to the 
citizens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on 
equal terms.’ ” 

I am satisfied that if no other mention of equal terms were 
made in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty than the one just referred 
to, the exemption of our coastwise traffic would be a violation 
of the treaty; but article 3 of that treaty reads: 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the foll roles, substantially as embodied the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or f 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the ms or cha of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of trafie shall be just and 
equitable. 

And other sections follow. 

This is so clear and so conclusive that only by interpolation 
of the word “other,” so that “all nations” shall be made to 
read “all other nations,” can the advocates of exemption even 
attempt to construe it favorably to thelr contention. Granting 
them that interpretation for the sake of argument, then, after 
the word discrimination“ we must insert “by the United 
States,” for other nations, not having control, can not discrimi- 
nate against each other, so what is forbidden is not only dis- 
crimination between other nations, even though it might not 
favor the United States, and which would nevertheless be dis- 
crimination “against any nation,” but also discrimination by 
the United States in its own favor, which likewise would be 
“against any nation” such as is in fact now created by us 
“against” all nations by the Panama act. 

It is the sheerest subterfuge to say that because foreign ves- 
sels can not engage in our coastwise traffic citizens owning 
them are not discriminated against by the Panama act. A 
vessel sailing from Canada for San Francisco competes with 
one sailing from Boston to San Francisco, and if they carry 
similar cargoes the citizen of Canada shipping the goods is dis- 
criminated against in favor of the citizen of Boston shipping 
his goods. 

So would there be discrimination against citizens of Ger- 
many or France shipping goods through the canal to San Fran- 
cisco in competition with similar goods shipped from New York 
to San Francisco. 


er application. A con- 
en created, as it were, 
neutralization.” 


CANADIAN CANALS, 


The treaty of 1871 with Great Britain provided for the use 
by citizens of the United States of Canadian canals “on terms 
of entire equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” 

Canada made certain regulations which it claimed applied 
equally to all vessels but which were so ingeniously framed as 
to discriminate against us in favor of Canadian vessels. Our 
contention was set forth by one of our Presidents as follows: 

The treaty runs to secure to the citizens of the United States the 
use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion 
on terms of equality with inhabitants of the Dominion. It was intended 
Ge ee ae tar ne cera a ee 
3 pine weg their merchandise through these canals, ” 

The discrimination was not stopped until, under a law now in 
full force, President Harrison issued a proclamation of retalia- 
tion. 

The history of this controversy with Canada proves conclu- 
sively that our coastwise traffic can not have preferential treat- 
ment. 


THE CANAL MIGHT HAVE BEEN BUILT PRIVATELY. 
Article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides: 


It is agreed that the canal be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 88 
or by ‘ations or throu: 


or loan of money to individuals or co 
su tion to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the 2 — treaty, the said Government shall have and 
en all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
= right of providing for the regulation and management of the 


It has not been contended by opponents of repeal that if the 
canal had not been built by the United States, but by a private 
corporation, coastwise vessels could have been exempted by 
Congress from the payment of tolls, and as the provisions of the 
treaty do not differentiate expressly in favor of the method first 
mentioned, namely, construction at Government expense, no 
implied differentiation can be permitted. 


OLSEN AGAINST SMITH. 


It is claimed that because the Supreme Conrt in the case of 
Olsen against Smith held that an exemption of constwise vessels 
from pilotage charges in American ports was not a violation of 
the treaty of 1815; therefore the exemption in the Panama act 
is not a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The majority report on the present bill completely answers 
that contention, and I quote from it: 


The treaty of 1815 proposes expressly “to regulate the commerce and . 
navigation 9 their respective countries, ze a and people“ 

(Great Britain and the United States), and in three articles covers all 
the commercial relations between these countries, their territories, and 


le. 
Pe The first and second articles relate to freedom of commerce and nayi- 
tion in reciprocal trade between all the territories of the United 
States and all the territories of Great Britain in Europe only, admitting 
“their ships and car; to all such places, ports, and rivers in the 
territories aforesaid” with “complete protection and security,” but 
. S of the two countries, re- 
vely. 

So that not only is the entire idea of coastwise trade excluded from 
consideration by physical and phical conditions, but in the last 
e of the second article it A rovided that the commerce of the 
continent of North America and the West Indies “shall not be affected 
by any provision of this article, but each party shall remain in com- 
plete 32 of its pits with respect to such Intercourse," 

In third article, in which certain rights are granted to foreign 
ships to touch at certain points in a country, express agreement is 
made that the arrangement will not extend to the coasting trade. 

So, in view of the terms of the treaty expressly excluding local com- 
merce of the continent of America and the West Indies from considera- 
tion and also making all the foreign commerce subject to the laws of the 
country, there is no wonder that the Supreme Court held the statute in 
question not to be a violation of the treaty. is no analogy or re- 
semblance between the two cases. In that case alleged discrimination 
Agi s ere regulation In rer Segre vines 2 . — 2 by treaty 
a „ but expressly provided e trea 0 vern e local 
law unaffected by ths treaty. . 7: 


THE EXECUTIVE-SESSION GRAVEYARD, 


The opponents of repeal, so desperate is their case, are obliged 
to visit the graveyard of executive sessions of the treaty-making 
branch of the Congress, and there finding a stone covered with 
the moss of many years and inscribed— 


Sacred to the memory of a stillborn attempt to tax the many for the 
penefit of the few—— 4 8 


they rifle the grave and attempt to give life to the skeleton 
by the breath of present recollection. The bones rattle and 
they mistake the rattling for signs of life. The skeleton is 
accounted for as follows: 


On the question to agree to the amendment, pro Mr. Bar 
to wit, strike out article 3 and substitute the fo ey y a, 
“ArTicte 3. The United Sta 


c in favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in 
the coastwise trade.” 


It is claimed now that this proposed amendment was de- 
feated because, without it, coastwise vessels were exempted by 
implication, and the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] is quoted as stating that such is his recollection. 
But on Saturday last his distinguished son-in-law, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], showed how familiar 
and variable recollection may be, and I quote from the Record, 


at page 5714: 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the remarks of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. J. R. KNowLAxD], in which he 
quoted Senator Loban on the 20th of July, 1912, saying that he 
yoted against the Bard amendment because he thought that the right 
to fix tolls was already in the treaty, I wish to put into the RECORD 
the Senate debate of July 17, 1912, three Gays earlier, It shows that 
Senator Lönen had at the time forgotten the discussion over the 
Bard amendment, 
that his memory of what happened a dozen years 
ter evidence on July 20, 1912, than on July 17, 1912. 
J uly 17, to which I refer, was as follows: 

“Mr. DGE. When I reported that treaty my own impression was 
that it left the United States in complete control of the tolls upon its 

I did not suppose then that there was any limitation put 
ht to charge such tolls as we pleased upon our 1 ves 

u sco 


Much as I admire the Senator, I can not believe 
before was any bet- 
The debate of 


own vessels. 
upon our rig 


sels, or that we were included in the phrase ‘all nations,’ 
very plainly, Mr. President 
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“Mr, BAcoN. Will the Senator permit me before he passes from that 


oint? 
pole The PRESIDING OFFICER ot Cummins in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

“Mr. LODGE, I do. 

“Mr. Bacon, I sa Pirens to be here at that time myself and also to 
be on the Foreign Relations Committee with the Senator. I want to 
ask the Senator if he can recall that either in the committee or in the 
Senate there was at any time an assertion of the opinion of Senators that 
that was the construction of the treaty? Does the Senator recall that 
that ever was asserted? 

“Mr. LODGE. You mean that we should have the right to determine 
the tolls? 

“Mr. Bacon. Yes, 

“Mr. LODGE. I do not recall now that the question was ever raised. 

“Mr. Bacon. I do not think it was. 

8 si pure of Georgia. On page 16, if the Senator will allow me, of 

amphlet 85—— 
pax The PRESIDING Orricer, Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to the junior Senator from Georgia? 

“Mr. Lopex. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. What pamphlet 
is it? 

“Mr. Surra of Georgia. It is Document No, 85 of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. This was a motion offered 8 in the Senate in con- 
nection with the treaty of December 13, 1900, which, after being 
amended by the Senate, I understand was not approved by Great 
Britain, On page 16 it seems that this amendment was offered : 

“<The United States reserves the right in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal to discriminate in respect of the charges of traffic in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 

“T find that the Senate even rejected this, voting yeas 27, nays 43. I 
wanted to ask the Senator 

“Mr. Lopox, That refers to the first treaty. 

“Mr, Suiru of Georgia. Yes. 

“ Mr. Bacon. That I had in mind, of course. If I recollect aright, it 
was Senator Bard's amendment, I will not stop to explain it now, but 
my vote in favor of it was not on the ground that I favored free 1 175 
But in view of the Senator's statement that he reported the bill. which 
was a fact, and indicating his familiarity with it, I wanted to ask him 
what his then construction of it was, whether he could recall that in 
the process of the Baking: of that treaty, either while it was in com- 
mittee or in the Senate, it was ever asserted by anyone as the proper 
construction of that treaty. 4 

“Mr. Lopar. I do not 1 that any construction either one way 
or the other was asserted. 

“Mr. Bacon, I do not, either, I 85 75 agree with the Senator in that 
regard, and it was for that reason thut I asked the question. 

“Me. Longe. I mentioned merely my own impression, which was that 
it left the fixing of tolls to us, but it is very clear to anyone on the sim- 

le reading of the clause that the interpretation is open to doubt, I 
hink on the face of the words either view can fairly be taken. Such 
being the case, Mr. President, I do not wish anything done by which 
this Government could ever be ex to the suggestion even of not 
acting in good faith under a treaty. I think we s ould be most punc- 
tillous, even 385 ge rrr ch a ae eee a doubt about a word, in 
carrying out the treaty strictly to etter. 

aTe 58 of course, 2120 true, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] pointed out, that if we should undertake simply to make our 
ships free, we should raise a question which would then, under our 
treaties of arbitration, necessarily go to The Hague. 


COASTWISE PREFERENCE. 
In 1884 we entered into the Frelinghuysen-Zalaya treaty, 
which contained a clause providing for— 
equal tolls for the vessels of all nations, 


But another clause read: 
Excepting the vessels of the contracting parties engaged in the coast- 
wise trade— * 
proving conclusively that the general clause includes coast- 
wise traffic and that our treaty-making power knows how to 
exclude it when that is the intention. 
THE PANAMA TREATY. 


It is claimed that our acquisition of rights in the Canal Zone 
has so changed the situation as to nullify the terms of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but that contention is answered by 
article 4 of the treaty, which reads: 

It Is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of interna- 
tlonal relations of the country or counties traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty, 

And that general principle is that the canal shall be “open to 
the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain 
on equal terms,” and “shall also be open on like terms to the 
citizens and subjects of every other State * * *” (art. 8, 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty), and article 18 of the Panama treaty 
reads: 

The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be 
neutral in perpen and shall be opened pon the terms provided for 
by section 1 of article 3 of, and in conformity with all the stipulations 
of, the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United S 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 

Panama, by the treaty with it, is given certain rights not 
enjoyed by others, but these are part of the price paid to it for 
the treaty, and the granting of them in no way. violates the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, becauze those concessions are just as bur- 
densome on us as on others, 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES. 


The exemption in the Panama act of coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls was a direct violation of Democratic prin- 
ciples. The Democratic Party has for time out of mind de- 
clared its opposition to special privileges, and especially to that 


tes and 


special privilege which is called a ship subsidy. In fact, the 
platform adopted by the Democratic Party in 1912 advocated 
the growth of our merchant marine so as to develop and 
strengthen the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Re- 
publics of the South “but without imposing additional burdens 
upon the people, and without bounties or subsidies from the 
Public Treasury.” 

It is, unfortunately, true that in the same platform there was 
a declaration for the exemption from payment of tolls by 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through 
the Panama Canal. What influences brought about the inser- 
tion of the latter declaration in the platform we may never be 
able to learn. The bill containing the exemption clause had not 
then passed the Senate, and it is asserted that the clause was 
placed in the platform to influence the vote in the Senate. But 
the former declaration which I have quoted was the one which 
embodied sound Democratic doctrine, and it was that doctrine 
which a majority of the House had voted in favor of before the 
convention met. 

Some day we may learn that a departure from sound principle 
leads to trouble, and perhaps the lesson is now being learned. 

WHAT DO WE GAIN BY VIOLATING OUR TREATY? 


I dislike to argue from the point of view of dollars and cents 
a matter inyolving higher considerations, but sometimes it is 
possible to reach people only by laying a finger upon that very 
sensitive nerve which runs to the pocketbook. 

Some of my constituents haye stated in formal resolutions 
that the exemption of our coastwise trade from the payment of 
tolls would build up our merchant marine. In making this 
claim, I am certain that they do not understand the facts fully. 
Our merchant marine which needs to be built up is that which 
is engaged in our foreign trade, and the vessels so engaged are 
not exempted from the payment of tolls, and no one claims that 
we have a right to exempt them. 

The only vessels affected are those which are engaged in our 
coastwise trade. These are owned by persons and corporations 
and are operated with large profits, due not only to the volume 
of our coastwise trade but also to the fact that oaly American 
vessels can engage therein. And now the contention is that, 
having given them a monopoly of this enormous traffic, we shall 
also subsidize them, and by the worst form of subsidy, namely, 
an indirect subsidy. To put it in another way, the people of 
the United States having expended nearly $400,000,000 for the 
construction of the canal, which, it is estimated, will cost for 
operation, repairs, maintenance, and interest on the investment, 
an additional $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually, which annual 
charge should be met by revenue received from tolls, are urged 
to approve of a policy which will relieve a few people from the 
payment of tolls and force the people of the country to tax 
themselves to an amount by which the revenues will be thereby 
diminished. It is the old story of the taxation of the many for 
the benefit of the few. 

WHAT LOSS DO WE RUN THE RISK OF? 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens], in his won- 
derfully able speech on Saturday last, called attention to the 
fact that last year over 47,000,000 tons of American merchandise 
passed through the Canadian canals, and that it was estimated 
that about 1,000,000 tons of coastwise traffic of the United States 
will pass through the Panama Canal. If Canada, therefore, 
should undertake to discriminate against American merchandise 
passing through her canals, we stand to lose forty-seven times as 
much as it is claimed we shall gain by exempting our coastwise 
traffic passing through the Panama Canal. As the gentleman 
from Minnesota so forcibly stated, discrimination against ves- 
sels carrying wheat raised by our farmers would make every 
bushel of wheat less valuable and would diminish the value of 
every acre of land upon which it was grown. 

Can anyone doubt that Canada will discriminate in view of 
the fact that she claims the right to discriminate and has only 
been restrained from so doing by threats of retaliation on our 
part? 

We have treaties with many nations. Let us not make the 
mistake of assuming that this is a question between the United 
States and Great Britain alone. All the nations with which we 
have treaties are in position to discriminate against us in 
many ways, and it is a known fact that one nation—and a very 
friendly one, at that—has already commenced to discriminate 
because of the provision in the Panama Canal act granting ex- 
emption to our coastwise vessels. 

COERCION, 

But, say the opponents of repeal of the exemption clause, let 
us not act under coercion. But I say that honest men can not 
be coerced into a course of action of which they approve. To 
state otherwise would be a contradiction in terms. 
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Several of my good friends at home have warned me that to 
yote to repeal the exemption clause will mean the ending of my 
political life on March 4, 1915, and the warning has been given 
in an entirely friendly spirit. From what I know of the situa- 
tion, I judge that they have some reason for believing as they 
do. As self-preservation is the first law of nature in politics 
as well as elsewhere, I have reexamined the question for the 
purpose of determining whether I was wrong from any point 
of view when I yoted, in 1912, against the amendment of the 
Panama Canal bill so as to give exemption from the payment 
of tolls to coastwise vessels, but my reexamination has only 
served to convince me more firmly, if possible, that I was then 
right; and I am convinced that if, entertaining the views I do 
and for the reasons that I have given, I should now vote against 
the repeal of the exemption clause, those who now wish me to do 
so would believe that I had yoted on the basis of my fears 
rather than upon conviction, and would decide that they did 
not care to be represented by a coward. 

I shall vote for the repeal of the exemption clause, and if 
because of so doing my political life shall be brought to a close, 
as predicted, my private life will be lived in the enjoyment of 
self-respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. GUDGER]. 

Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced that this 
measure is in perfect accord with sound democratic principles, 
and therefore I shall give it my hearty support. 

To construct the Panama Canal has cost the taxpayers of this 
country nearly $400,000,000 and a sacrifice of many lives, and 
its annual operation will necessarily lay a further heavy bur- 
den on the people. 

Now that the canal is completed and ready for operation the 
question to be decided is, Shall coastwise vessels using the canal 
be required to pay a reasonable toll charge? 

In my judgment the administration has placed itself squarely 
upon a ground-rock principle of democracy in demanding that 
a uniform law be passed requiring all vessels using the canal 
to pay tolls. [Applause.] To illustrate the fairness of this 
contention, if the United States Government should finance and 
build a transcontinental railroad, which because of its peculiar 
geographical location would be of great benefit to the nations 
of the world, upon its completion should it exempt the indi- 
vidual shippers of the United States from paying freight rates, 
while charging only the foreign shipper for the use of the prop- 
erty of the Government? Upon the same reasoning coastwise 
‘vessels owned and operated by corporations ought not to be 
granted the free use of this expensive and valuable waterway, 
the property of our Government, at the indirect expense of the 
people of this country. 

I am unalterably opposed to a free-toll program for coastwise 
vessels; first, because it is a subsidy to grant a special privilege 
to coastwise vessels at the expense of the American taxpayer 
The party to which I belong has always onposed subsidies and 
favored equal rights to all and special privileges to none; 
therefore this measure is in harmony with Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. 

Second, because it violates both in letter and spirit solemn 
treaties made by this Government, and we must stand by and 
protect our honor with the nations of the world. No amount 
of sophistry ought to induce us to sacrifice or tarnish our 
national honor. A nation, like an individual, must carry out 
its treaties in good faith in order to maintain its honor. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The paramount issue in the question involved is, Shall we 
protect our national honor and support the foreign policy of the 
administration, or divide ourselves according to our own 
personal opinions upon an ill-advised interpretation of a declara- 
tion in the party platform? It is not a question now as to 
whether we made a good bargain or a bad one in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, but it is of great importance to the American 
people that the United States Government shall fulfill its engage- 
ments and carry out loyally its international obligations. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, this is an administration measure, and 
I, as a consistent supporter of former administration measures, 
which have proved to be wise legislation, am willing to trust 
to the able leadership of that wise and patriotic statesman, 
President Woodrow Wilson, and add my voice and vote in 
upholding his hands on this question, standing as he does on the 
firm foundation of Democratic principles. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GOEKE]. 

Mr. GOEKDE. Mr. Speaker, I am not required to change my 
position on the question involved in this measure, because as a 
member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in the Sixty-second Congress I voted against the exemption of 


coastwise ships from the payment of tolls at the Panama Canal, 
My position now is the same as it was then. I voted so then be- 
cause I believed that to grant the exemption to coastwise ships 
was a special privilege and a subsidy inuring to the benefit of 
monopoly in the hands of private interests. I haye always be- 
lieved, and still believe, that it is a sound Democratic doctrine— ` 
and if it has not been in the past surely will be in the future 
that whenever an instrumentality of commerce is paid for out 
of the Public Treasury and owned by the General Government 
the use of it should not be turned over to private interests free 
of charge. [Applause.] 

The evidence before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign ee a in the Sixty-second Congress was practically 
undisputed t the coastwise shipping interests of this coun- 
try were not in need of a subsidy or assistance from the Public 
Treasury, nor were they in need for their continued financial 
prosperity of any public aid either directly or indirectly. For 
nearly 100 years owners of ships engaged in our coastwise trade 
have had the most complete monopoly known in this country. 
During that time navigation laws have prohibited foreign ships 
from engaging in our coastwise trade. This restriction of the 
coastwise trade in favor of American registered ships has en- 
abled the shipowners to earn large dividends and carry on their 
business with handsome profits. No claim is made that the own- ; 
ers of coastwise ships have not been financially successful. | 
Their annual dividends haye been very large, and they have | 
added millions to their assets in the acquisition of additional 
ships necessary to transport the great volume of freight laid 
at their doors. It was also made clear that to grant the use | 
of the Panama Canal free from toll charges to coastwise ship- | 
owners would in no manner reduce freight rates to the shippers. | 
This last fact was admitted during the hearings by the largest 
shipowners engaged in coastwise trade. It follows that what- ! 
ever benefit, advantage, and gain that would arise by exempt- | 
ing coastwise ships from the payment of tolls for the use of the 
Panama Canal would flow into the pockets of these shipowners, 
clearly constituting a special privilege or an indirect subsidy 
to private interests, In fact, it would be worse than a subsidy, 
for the benefits of the free use of the canal would be enjoyed 
by these private interests or corporations without any power in 
the General Government to direct how the profits should be 
employed by them for the improvement of their transportation 
facilities or the building of additional ships. They could not 
even be required to engage in our foreign commerce under the 
American flag, 

The Panama Canal has cost the American people upward of 
$400,000,000. The annual expense of maintaining and operating 
it will be in excess of $17,000,000. The difference between the 
amount collected in tolls and the eost of upkeep and operation 
must be borne by the American taxpayer. I protest, first, 
against the discrimination, and, secondly, against fastening 
upon the American people this additional burden by taxation 
for the sole use and benefit of a private shipping monopoly. 

It is difficult to understand when we hear so much about the 
necessity of building up an American merchant marine that 
tolls should be charged for the use of the Panama Canal on 
American registered ships engaged in foreign trade and exempt 
ships engaged in the local coastwise trade. It seems to be gen- 
erally conceded that American ships engaged in the deep-sea 
trade or carrying freight between this country and foreign na- 
tions haye not been prospering because of conditions that I 
shall not now take the time to discuss, for they are generally 
understood throughout the country. And if it were not against 
the time-honored doctrine of the Democratic Party to grant spe- 
cial privileges or subsidies to private interests some justifica- 
tion might be found for granting the free use of the Panama 
Canal to the latter class of American shipping interests. But 
search as you may, no sound reason can be advanced why the 
use of this canal should be turned over free of cost to the coast- 
wise shipping interests and denied to our own shipping inter- 
ests engaged in the foreign trade as well as to all other nations 
on earth. There is no distinction between turning over to pri- 
vate interests the use of a Government instrumentality paid for 
out of the Public Treasury, or giving the value of such use by 
direct payment in money to such interests out of the Treasury. 
But it is urged, and strenuously urged, especially on the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber, that to deny exemption from the 
payment of tolls at the Panama Canal to the coastwise shipping 
interests would be a violation of the Democratice platform 
adopted at Baltimore in 1912, upon which platform the Demo- 
erats came into power. Personally, I do not look for light as 
to the meaning of the Democratic platform to the Republican 
Party. 

The leaders in that party were unable after the election of 
1908 to properly understand their own party platform. It will 
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be remembered that in 1908 the Republican Party had prom- 
ised the American people that it would revise the tariff down- 
ward. When they came info power they revised the tariff up- 
ward, and then went before the country and claimed that they 
had fulfilled their platform promises. We can not look with 
safety to a party of broken promises on domestic questions for 
guidance on foreign questions, It ill becomes any Member on 
the Republican side of the Chamber to undertake to tell us on 
this side of the Chamber what is and what is not a violation 
of the Baltimore platform. Neither can we rely upon the party 
that has for the first time a leader upon the floor of this 
House—the little group headed by the Hon, Victor MURDOCK, of 
Kansas—the Bull Moose Party, In the campaign of 1912 and 
since that time its creator and leader has claimed to be the 
champion of the common people and the foe and sworn enemy 
of monopolies and trusts, and yet during his incumbency as 
President of the United States he permitted the United States 
Steel Corporation to absorb the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., re- 
sulting in the organization of the greatest industrial monopoly 
known to the civilized world. And it has not been forgotten 
that the men most extensively interested in this giant industrial 
monopoly, and who profited most by the privilege granted by 
Theodore Roosevelt, furnished fabulous amounts of money to 
carry on his eampaign for the Presidency on the Bull Moose 
ticket, while the great champion of social justice and his imme- 
diate followers were marching through the country undertaking 
to trick the electorate into voting for him by resorting to the 
sacred song, “Onward, Christian Soldier.” 

There is just one thing to do, and that is to find the right 
and yote accordingly. I do not deny that a vote in favor of the 
measure under consideration is disregarding a sentence or decla- 
ration in the Baltimore platform, but I maintain with equal 
frankness that a yote against the repeal of this exemption is 
likewise a vote against another declaration of the same plat- 
form. The platform declarations of the Democratic Party of 
1912 on this question are inconsistent and clearly irreconcilable, 
A vote either way necessarily disregards one or the other of the 
two declarations to which I have referred. In this dilemma I 
believe it is the duty of the Democrats in this House to ad- 
here to the old, historic declaration that has appeared in Demo- 
cratic platforms for nearly half a century, and appeared in the 
last Democratic platform in the following language: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

The declaration in favor of free tolls for coastwise ships con- 
tained in the platform is not only of dubious origin, but its 
existence in the platform, I venture to say, was unknown to 
the great majority of the delegates that adopted the platform. 
I had the honor to be a delegate at large from the State of 
Ohio to the Baltimore convention and know whereof I speak. 
The platform was not adopted until after the candidates had 
been nominated and at a time when the delegates were tired 
as the result of a 10-days’ struggle in selecting them. It was 
read to the convention amid confusion and turmoil, and scarcely 
anyone except the delegates who were members of the plat- 
form committee definitely knew or understood its contents on 
matters aside from great party questions. Even the great 
commoner, the able and distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bryan, who, as it is generally understood and believed, wrote 
the platform, labored under a misapprehension on the toll 
question, as he indicates in a letter to Representative A. MIT- 
CHELL PALMER, of Pennsylvania, from which I quote: 

There is an important distinction between a platform pledge on a 
domestic question which is under the control of the country and a 
ee pledge on a foreign question where our country must act 

intly with others. In this case, no matter what the individual opin- 
ion of Democrats may be; no matter how desirable they may think 
free tolls to be, they are not at liberty to do just as they please, be- 
cause they must consider, first, our treaty obligations and, second, 
the international effect of free tolls. 

The latter suggestion brings me to a discussion of our treaty 
obligations with Great Britain concerning the Panama Canal, 
and in this connection there are but two treaties that need 
examination. The first is the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, proclaimed July 5, 1850; 
and as to it only one article, namely, article 8, bears upon the 
subject. It provides: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particu- 
lar object but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree 

‘to extend their protection, by treaty ip erga to any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the Isth- 
mus which connects North and South America, and especially to the 
interoceanic communications—should the same prove to be practicable, 
whether by canal or railway—which are now proposed to be estab- 
lished by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, 
their Joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this 


article specified It is alwa 
Great Britain that the pa 
impose 


understood by the United States and 
constructing or owning the same shall 
no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments 1 approve of as just and equitable, and 


that the same canals or 3 belng open to the citizens and sub- 
ts of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms shall also 
open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United 
States and Great Britain engage to afford. 

The next treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
was proclaimed February 22, 1902, and is known as the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. The following parts thereof alone bear upon 
this subject: 


The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and 
to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the con- 
vention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly calied the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, without impairing the * general 
primei le” of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, 

ve for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiarics. 

> z= 0 * * s 
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1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire ty, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects, In respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

It must be apparent to any fair-minded person that under 
the plain provisions of these treaties, and especially the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, the United States can not discriminate in 
favor of the ships of its own citizens or subjects and against 
the ships of other nations or their citizens or subjects in respect 
of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. The lan- 
guage of the treaty is not doubtful or involved. Any intelligent 
person can understand it. It means just what it says—nothing 
more and nothing less. The truth of it is that it needs no in- 
terpretation or construction. All that need be done is to give 
to the words employed their ordinary meaning. When this is 
done, there is no question but that the United States is pre- 
cluded by reason of its own contract—for a treaty is nothing 
more or less than a contract between two or more nations— 
from granting the exemption to our own coastwise ships, which 
we are now seeking to repeal. b 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Geofry v. Riggs (133 U. S., 258-271), decided in 1890, said this: 

It is a general principle of construction with respect to treatles that 
they shall be liberally construed, so as to carry out the apparent inten- 
tion of the parties to secure equality and reciprocity between them. 
they are contracts between Independent nations, in thelr construction 
words are to be taken in thelr or meaning, as understood In the 
public law of nations and not in any artificial or special sense im- 
1 them by local law, unless such restricted sense is clearly 

Applying this rule of law, the United States is bound by the 
terms of its contract to use the Panama Canal on terms of ab- 
solute equality between all the nations of the world, including 
the United States. 

But it is urged that the granting of free tolls to our constwise 
ships is not a discrimination against other nations nor their citi- 
zens, because the latter can not engage in our coastwise trade. 
The British Government has the same class of coastwise trade 
that we haye. It will use the Panama Canal in its coastwise 
trade. A voyage from one of its ports on the Pacific to one of 
its ports on the Atlantic is the same kind of trade as a voyage 
from an American port on the Pacific to an American port on 
the Atlantic. This is called coasting trade, and hence Great 
Britain has the same class of coasting trade as we have, and the 
same principles ought to and do require similar treatment. It 
is beyond dispute that by exempting our coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls and refusing to extend similar exemp- 
tion to Great Britain that we treat our constwise trade differ- 
ently from the coastwise trade of Great Britain, and it is a dis- 
crimination, not upon the classification of trade as between 
foreign and coastwise, but it is a discrimination between the 
citizens of the United States and the citizens of Great Britain. 
Great Britain has a trade between Halifax and St. Johns and 
Montreal and all the ports of her possessions on the Atlantic 
and the ports of her possessions on the Pacific, just as the 
United States has between Portland and Boston and New York 
and San Francisco. She has trade between her ports in the 
Orient, just as we have between our ports on the Atlantic and 
Manila. To charge tolls at the Panama Canal on British ships 
engaged in similar trade certainly amounts to discrimination 
in favor of certain citizens of the United States and against 
citizens of Great Britain and, in my opinion, is a clear viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a more important question in this 
case than either the economic or legal questions which I have 
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discussed. Even if I had a different opinion as to both these 
questions at this time, when the President of the United States 
asks for the repeal of this exemption, I would lay aside my 
opinion and support him and uphold his hands. [Applause.] 

The President of the United States is the only official in our 
Goyernment who understands fully, completely, and thoroughly, 
or who has the opportunity to so understand, the state of the 
Union with relation to the other nations of the world. This 
being so, he is the only official in our Government that can and 
must determine the needs of the hour with regard to our inter- 
national relations. The very nature of our international rela- 
tions precludes him from publishing in advance many matters 
of great concern to the American people. The people of the 
United States haye placed their welfare, their rights, and their 
future peace and prosperity for the time being, in so far as they 
are affected by international concerns, in the hands of Wood- 
row Wilson as their President, and in that capacity he came to 
us on the 5th day of March last and spoke to the Congress in 
person. He said: 


I have come to you upon an errand which can be very briefly per- 
formed, but I beg that you will not measure its importance by the 
number of sentences in which I state it. No communication I have 
addressed to the Congress carried with it graver or more far-reaching 
implications as to the interest of the country, and I come now to 
speak upon a matter with regard to which I am charged in a peculiar 
degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal responnt, 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that prorina of the Pan- 
ama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls, and to 
urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such a 
repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

n my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 
point of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treat, 
with Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 
1901. But I have not come to urge upon you my personal views. I 
have come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be 
own own differences of opinion concerning this much debated measure, 
its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and 
that interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal, 
We consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not 
originate it; and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a 
Nation to interpret with a too strained or refined reading the words 
of our own pone just because we have power enough to give us 
leave to read them as we please. The large thing to do is the only 
thing we can afford to do—a voluntary withdrawal from a position 
everywhere questioned and misunderstood. We ought to reverse our 
action without raising the question whether we were right or wrong, 
and so once more deserve our 8 for generosity and for the 
redemption of every obligation without quibble or hesitation. 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion, I shall et know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 

Who dares to say that President Wilson is not honest? Who, 
without having all the information, can say that he is not right? 
Who will say that he is not able and his judgment not sound? 
Some here have charged the President with surrendering Amer- 
ican rights to Great Britain; some have eyen charged him with 
cowardice. I resent these charges. There is no surrender in 
President Wilson. There is no cowardice in his make-up. To 
do right and justice, to preserve the Nation’s honor, to place 
integrity and good faith above selfish gain, and to live up, 
without quibbling, to our treaty obligations constitute neither 
surrender nor cowardice [applause]; and you men who are 
making these charges will discover that when the American 
people are given an opportunity to express themselves under- 
standingty they will be with him upon this great question, not- 
withstanding the necessity of laying aside one sentence of the 
Democratic platform upon which he was elected to the Presi- 
dency. [Applause.] He has asked the Congress, in support of 
his foreign policy, to repeal the free-toll exemption, and he has 
made known that unless this be done ungrudgingly he would 
not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence. 

I am glad to say that the 19 Democratic Members from Ohio, 
the largest representation in point of numbers that the Demo- 
cratic Party has ever had on the floor of this House, are a unit 
in their desire to grant his request ungrudgingly, cheerfully, 
and promptly. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOEKE. No; I have not the time. I was surprised and 
amused at several gentlemen in this debate, especially at the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan], speaking in terms of 
love and affection of our great Speaker and commending his 
great patriotism in opposing the President; and yet I dare say 
that if the next House of Representatives should, by some mis- 
fortune, which God forbid, be Republican, there would not be 
one Member on that side of the Chamber that would vote to 
reelect CHAMP CLARK Speaker of the House. They would elect a 
Republican regardless of consequences. [Applause.] 

It has been freely predicted during this debate that the con- 
test over this question would split the Democratic Party. I 


have no doubt that that is the sincere and fond hope of many 
of our political antagonists on the floor of this House; and as 
much as I deplore and regret that the great Speaker of this 
House and the brilliant and successful floor leader, Oscar W. 
Unberwoop, and other able and distinguished members of my 
party feel it their duty to oppose the President's position in this 
matter, yet I am sure that when this contest is concluded, no 
matter how bitter it may have been or may hereafter become, 
it will not split the Democratic Party or reunite the Republican 
Party. [Applause.] When the contest is over and the vote 
recorded our great leaders, who have left us during this contest, 
wiil come back and join our ranks and again take up, with 
renewed vigor and industry, the work that remains to be done by 
our party to complete the Democratic program necessary to 
bring about the consummation of the new freedom that has 
been promised to the American people, thereby restoring to them 
equal opportunity, happiness, and prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with profound regret that 
I find myself unable to follow in this great controversy the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen whose leadership on this side of the 
House I have been following for many years, I have no criti- 
cism to make of the position they now occupy. This is a mat- 
ter which appeals or ought to appeal to the conscience of men 
and of nations. This is not a partisan matter. It can not be 
decided by appeals to party prejudices. I am delighted to find 
that upon this great question distinguished Republicans of 
long service in this House who have familiarized themselves, 
by diligent and close study, with the issues involved, are found 
to-day upholding the hands of the President of the United 
States, When our national honor is involved we ought to be 
able to rise above party obligations, remembering only that we 
are citizen of the greatest Republic the world has even seen, 
believing in free institutions, believing in the capacity of a 
great people to govern themselves, We are big enough, coura- 
geous enough, honorable enough, to keep our solemn contracts 
entered into with the nations of the world. 

A brief review of the history connected with our Isthmian 
Canal aspirations demonstrates, as it appears to me, that the 
position taken by the greatest President the country has had 
since the days of Lincoln is absolutely correct and is unassail- 
able and is the only position this Nation can at the present time 
afford to occupy. Distinguished gentlemen stand upon this 
floor and seek to avoid a contract we as a nation entered into 
freely and with full understanding of its terms. These same 
men would, with the strictest fidelity, keep to the letter any 
contract they as individuals might make. I do not criticize 
them. They are entitled to their own opinions. They evi- 
dently have developed their own convictions. How they have 
been able to reach the conclusions they so vigorously announce 
is more than I can understand. 


OUR STATUS IN 1850, 


Our progress as a nation prior to 1850 had been always 
toward the west. Our population slowly and with irresistible 
movement swept everything before it, and by virtue of the trea- 
ties we entered into with Mexico and with Great Britain we 
were enabled to establish ourselves upon the Pacific coast. The 
California gold discoveries in the late forties demonstrated to us 
the absolute necessity of some easy and inexpensive way to 
reach our western coast. We found another nation situated just 
as we were. The Provinces of Great Britain had just about 
as much frontage on the Atlantic as we had. They had just 
about as much frontage on the Pacific. Great Britain was just 
as much interested as we were in an isthmian canal or an 
isthmian railroad. A canal across the Isthmus had been the 
dream of the world ever since the discovery of America by 
Columbus, but we found ourselves in this great national emer- 
gency occupying an unfortunate position, Our treaty with Eng- 
land, entered into in that year, was a triumph of American 
diplomacy. We were not a world power. We had not dreamed 
of becoming a world power; we had been occupied in the busi- 
ness of colonizing the great West; of developing within our 
natural boundaries. Great Britain controlled the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, the Windward Islands, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
the Bermudas, British Honduras, British Guiana. Through her 
splendid diplomacy, extending oyer 200 years, she had acquired 
also a protectorate of the entire Mosquito Coast. She was in a 
position to control for herself and for her colonies any canal 
that might be built across the Isthmus of Panama, 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, 


It was at our solicitation and as the result of our splendid 
diplomacy that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was entered into. 
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Great Britain gave up all her territorial advantages, and agreed 
with us that any canal built across the Isthmus of Panama 
should be exclusively controlled by neither nation, no matter 
which nation built it nor how it was built. Our agreement with 
England then was that “neither the one nor the other will 
ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the 
said canal.” We also agreed that neither nation would take 
advantage of any alliance or influence it possessed for the pur- 
pose of “acquiring or holding directly or indirectly for the 
citizens or subjects of the one any rights or advantages in 
regard to commerce or navigation through the said canal which 
shall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or sub- 
jects of the other”; and in the last clanse of the treaty we 
agreed that any canals or railways built across the Isthmus 
should be “open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on. equal terms.” ‘There can be no 
question as to the binding character upon us of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and so the matter stood for 52 years, until we 
entered into another treaty with Great Britain, which, it was 
agreed, should supersede the conyention of 1850. 
THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides, in the third article, as 
follows: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations * * * on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or 
subjects In respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 


And under this treaty with England we built this canal. 
Can the English language express an obligation with greater 
force than this? Can there be any question as to the Bren 
tion of the contracting parties? The intention was to give to 
the people of the United States no advantage over the people 
of Canada. We simply reenacted in this particular the pro- 
visions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It is the height of ab- 
surdity, in my judgment, to insist that this is our canal; that 
we have built it and paid for it; that it is built within our own 
territory; that it is a domestic waterway; that we have just 
as much right to maintain control over it and to charge what 
rates we please and charge whom we please as we have to con- 
trol traffic on a river within the boundaries of continental 
United States. 

THIS NOT A DOMESTIC QUESTION. 


This is not a domestic question affecting only us as a Nation. 
If it were that there was no need for the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and no necessity for the Hay-Paunecefote treaty. By those two 
treaties we made it an international question, and by those two 
treaties we obtained concessions from England which made the 
construction of the canal possible. We will be the chief bene- 
ficiaries for the reason that within the boundaries of continental 
United States 100,000,000 people live producing as much wealth 
as 100,000,000 people ought to produce. The Province of Canada 
contains only a fraction 2s much fertile land, only a fraction of 
our population. Her industries are yastly inferior to ours, but 
her citizens have the same rights under this treaty as our citi- 
zens have, and this was the reason for the treaty. 

THIS NOT A DOMESTIC WATERWAY. 


We have carefully avoided exercising rights of sovereignty 
on the Isthmus of Panama, We have recognized the inde- 
pendence of Panama. We have done more than that. We 
have guaranteed forever her independence. We have done 
more than that. We have rented from her for canal purposes 
a strip of land 10 miles wide through the Isthmus and we 
built the canal through the center of it, and as rental we haye 
already paid her $10,000,000 in cash, and we have agreed to 
pay her $250,000 a year during the period of our agreement 
with her. We do not own any land on the Isthmus of Panama. 
The canal does not pass through territory controlled by us 
other than through the agreement we haye made with the 
Republic of Panama, which I haye related. 

Canada is interested in trade routes within her own boun- 
daries across the continent. Any advantage that we might 
gain here over her would operate to the distinct disadvantage 
of her citizens and to her detriment as a Province of Great 
Britain. It is no answer to say that the ships of Great Britain 
can not enter our coastwise trade; that the ships of no nation 
can compete with us there; that no ship of another nation can 
load at an Atlantic port and unload at a Pacific port. This 
does not remoye from Great Britain her solicitude for her 
colony. Any cheaper transportation across the continent for 
our citizens than for the citizens of Canada would result in 
economic disadvantage to the citizens of Canada. We have 
a large trade with Canada. Our coastwise ships can load at 
New York and unload at Portland, or any other port near the 


Canadian line on the Pacific Ocean and ship by rail goods into 
Canada, destroying her own trado routes. The answer to this, 
of course, is that we are not interested in the development of 
Canada or in her progress. At any rate, this is the answer 
that would be made by persons taking the narrower view of 
the situation, but this economic condition that would inevitably 
be created if we violated this agreement was the reason for 
the agreement on the part of England when she conceded to 
us the rights she had gained by centuries of diplomacy in the 
Tropics so far as transportation across the Isthmus was con- 
cerned, 

When she made these concessions, which meant so much to 
our material progress as a Nation, it can not be seriously in- 
sisted that she meant to abandon her own Provinces in the 
western world, and, knowing so well as we did in 1850 the situa- 
tion, it can not be insisted that we were not fully aware of 
the effect of the treaty of 1850 and of the effect of the treaty of ` 
1902. The other nations of the world do not disagree as to the 
effect of our treaty obligations; we may contend among our- 
selves as much as we please. We may boastfully state upon 
this floor that we care nothing for the opinion of the world 
some of us may do that; that does not alter the situation. It 
is a source of satisfaction, however, when we reflect that this 
House will register in no uncertain terms, when this debate is 
over, its position in favor of maintaining our honor as a Nation. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


In 1871 we entered into another waterway treaty with Eng- 
land. At that time we had the canal along our northern bound- 
ary known as the St. Clair Flats Canal. The Dominion of 
Canada had the Welland Canal and the Laurentian Canals— 
methods, all of them, of connecting the Great Lakes with the 
seas by navigable channels. We had many differences with 
England in 1871 and we settled them all by the treaty of Wash- 
ington. There were the Alabama claims; there were the fish- 
erles disputes; and there was the question of the water con- 
nection between the Great Lakes and the sea. Our negotiations 
with England for nearly a hundred years present an unbroken 
Series of successful international agreements. In the treaty of 
Washington we agreed that the subjects of Great Britain resid- 
ing in the Dominion of Canada and the inhabitants of the 
United States should be permitted to use the Canadian canals 
and the canals constructed by the United States along this 
great waterway upon absolutely equal terms. At that time 
the Canadian canals were vastly superior to ours. We had en- 
gaged in canal building in this section to some degree, but we 
had constructed only a smal! fraction of the total canal mileage 
necessary to reach from the Lakes to the sea. Here again the 
concessions were all made by Great Britain. Here again was 
a splendid triumph of American diplomacy. 

In 1885 the Dominion of Canada granted to her citizens cer- 
tain rebates. She observed the letter of the treaty and charged 
the citizens of both nations using the canal the same rates. 
She imposed the same tariffs upon freights destined for Cana- 
dian ports as she did upon freights destined for ports in the 
United States, but she gave a rebate of 18 cents per ton on 
merchandise that went to Montreal or beyond that point, charg- 
ing in reality only 2 cents per ton. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that it was a Democratic President who called 
attention to this violation of this treaty in a most forceful 
pretest. The discrimination, as the result of the protest of a 
Democratic President, was abandoned. Since then we haye 
built more canals, but from that day to this freights destined 
for ports in the United States and freights destined for ports 
in the Dominion pass interchangeably through canals built by 
either nation upon exactly the same terms. Is it possible that 
a Democratic administration can violate now a treaty obliga- 
tion as to waterways which has been observed so recently and 
so literally by Great Britain in the case of the Laurentian 
Canals? 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OBLIGATION, 

It is contended on this side of the House that Democratic 
Members of this House were elected upon a platform which 
pledged the party to free tolls for American coastwise ships. I 
do not desire to discuss how that particular plank got in the 
platform. I desire to state that I, for one, never stood upon a 
plank of that character. The same party platform contained a 
declaration against subsidies of all kinds, and an antisubsidy 
plank is not by any means new in Democratie platforms. This 
antisubsidy plank contains the Democratie doctrine to which I 
subscribe. The real Democratic doctrine consists of that muss 
of platform declarations, of precedents, of utterances of great 
Democrats from Thomas Jefferson to Woodrow Wilson. which 
constitute the great unwritten constitutlon of the party. No 
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platform déclaration in opposition to it is binding upon me. 

Suppose the platform had contained a declaration in favor of a 

high protective tariff. Would that haye been binding upon 

Democrats? It would not have been binding upon -me. 
REMISSION OF TOLLS A SUBSIDY, 


To remit these tolls would be equivalent to paying a subsidy 
to coastwise ships. It was defended upon this theory by Presi- 
dent Taft. He could find no other way to defend it. His state- 
ment, in effect, was “ This is a subsidy. Other nations in the 
world subsidize their ships. Why should not we?” If there 
is any statesman in this country who is an expert upon sub- 
sidies it is the gentleman who was so overwhelmingly defeated 
for the Presidency by the great Democrat who is now the Chief 
Executive of this Nation. There was left to him and his subsidy 
propaganda only two States in the Union when the votes were 
counted, and they were among the smallest of our States. 

OUR COASTWISE SHIPPING A TRUST. 


Our coastwise shipping is a trust, the most dangerous, the 
most absolute trust we have in the country. It is protected in 
every possible way. We permit the ships of no other nation 
to engage in this trade. In fact, we have American ships sail- 
ing under the American flag which can not participate under 
our laws in our coastwise trade. We have fostered and coddled 
this industry to such an extent that it is even clamoring to be 
protected from the storms of the seas, and to-day we have en- 
tered upon the policy of constructing canals, inland canals, all 
the way along this great stretch of our Atlantic coast and around 
the Gulf of Mexico as far as our southern boundary, in which 
these pampered ships can sail in safety and without danger. 
In the interior of the country we have been clamoring for an 
outlet to the seas through the IIlinois and the Mississippi 
Rivers, and while we have been fighting to get to thesea this coast- 
wise carrying trust of ours has waged a successful fight to get 
away from the sea; and to-day the people of the interior are 
being taxed for the purpose of enabling this shipping trust of 
ours to sail ships inland along our coast, protected from the 
winds and the waves of the Atlantic and of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and every river and harbor bill contains now millions for that 
purpose. 

THE COASTWISE TRUST COMPLETE. 


There are 28 steamship lines along our Atlantic and Gulf 
coast operating 235 steamers. Over one-half the tonnage of 
these steamers is controlled by the railroads. Nearly 40 per 
cent is controlled by two great trusts, the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines and the Eastern Steamship Corpora- 
tion. In other words, nine-tenths of the total tonnage on 
these coasts is controlled by trusts. These ships do not com- 
pete of course. None of our great ports on either the Atlantic 
or the Gulf are visited by more than one regular steamship 
line. New York has steamship lines sailing to all the other 
leading Atlantic and Gulf ports, but only one water carrier op- 
erates between New York and any one other important Atlantic 
or Gulf port, except Galveston, where they have both the Mal- 
lory and the Morgan lines, but these two lines are in abso- 
lute harmony. The same thing is true of Boston, except that 
on account of the passenger traffic during the summer months 
there is more than one line from Boston to Portland. 

On the Pacific coast eight lines are operating. Two of them 
are under the control of railroads and the others do not seri- 
ously compete. The railroads control the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co.’s ships, and they control the San Francisco & Portland 
Steamship Co. Can any gentleman present any reason why, 
when, the temptation to combine is greater following the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, these trusts will dissolve and the 
yarious lines will commence to compete with each other? It 
is no answer to say that ships can be built to compete with these 
trust-controlled ships. It costs from five hundred thousand to 
a million dollars to build a ship which could enter into any kind 
of competition. It costs an enormous sum every day to operate 
such a ship. Any ship built to compete with this coastwise 
shipping trust of ours could be driven from the seas in a few 
weeks of time. 

THE TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE, 


We have now two principal rail-and-water routes for carry- 
ing freight from coast to coast. The Tehuantepec route, by way 
of the railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, owned by 
the Mexican Government, is absolutely under the control of the 
American-Hawailan Steamship Co.—still another coastwise 
steamship trust, operating in entire harmony with all the others— 
and freight is carried by this route on 21 steamers from New 
York to Pacific and Hawaiian ports. And then there is the Pan- 
ama route, by way of the Panama Railroad, owned by our own 
Government, and by way of the Panama Railroad steamship lines, 
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owned by our own Government; but this route, so far as the Gov- 
ernment owns and controls it, ends at Colon. There freight for 
Pacifie ports and for Hawaiian ports is taken up by the Pacific 
Mail Co. 's steamers, a $20,000,000 corporation controlled by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, operating in entire harmony with 
our other coastwise trusts. In fact, all these combinations of 
coastwise ships act in absolute harmony, and together con- 
oe one great trust, the greatest carrying trust in all the 
world. 

For a while there was competition between our intercoastal 
rail-and-water routes and our transcontinental railway routes, 
but that competition ended years ago. There is now no fixed 
differential between the railroad rates and our intercoastal 
water rates, but it is admitted by the water lines that they 
are to-day making their rates with reference to the rail tariffs. 
Not long ago the president of the American-Hawaiian Line, 
in his testimony before the Senate committee, frankly admitted: 


me are on friendly terms with them (the railways). We discuss 
rates, 


SHIPPER WILL NOT GET BENEFIT OF FREE TOLLS, 


Under these circumstances ean it be successfully maintained 
that the shipper will get any benefit from free tolls? Freight 
1 — are now fixed with reference to transcontinental railway 
rates. 

If we permit coastwise ships in our intercoastal trade to go 
free through the canal, we simply band them a subsidy, amount- 
ing, on an average, perhaps, to $10,000 each time a ship goes 
through. We might just as well pay it from the National 
Treasury. Out of the kindness of their hearts do we expect 
this coastwise-shipping trust to give shippers the benefit of the 
remission of tolls? We can only expect them to do what any 
other combination under similar circumstances would do—add 
it to their profits—and the profits of this particular trust of 
ours are known to be enormous already. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO THE INTERIOR IF THESE SHIPS REALLY 

COMPETED. 

If there should be real competition between the transconti- 
nental rail lines and the intercoastal shipping lines, it is not 
too much to expect that it will not be long until rail lines carry 
ocean-to-ocean freights at a loss. Rail lines carry freights over 
certain routes now at a loss, but they always recoup these 
losses. Whenever rail lines along a river find it necessary to 
compete with river lines, they compete at a loss, but recoup 
their losses by charging higher freights a few miles back from 
the river. We can expect them to do the same if shippers re- 
ceive the benefits from the remission of tolls the proponents of 
this theory claim they will receive. There is only one way for 
railroads to recoup any losses they may have in this particular, 
and that is to charge shippers who live in the interior higher 
freights for merchandise shipped from the interior to the sea 
and from the sea to the interior. In other words, only that 
fringe of our population living along the shores of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific would get the benefit of this sort of competition. 
All the rest of us would be subject to this burden. They would 
profit at our expense. - 


CANAL OUGHT TO BE SELF-SUSTAINING, 


The Isthmian Canal ought to be self-sustaining. The tolls we 
get from the canal ought to pay the interest on the bonds we 
have issued in aid of its construction. The tolls ought to pay 
also the expenses of operating the canal, and they ought also 
to pay the $10,000,000 per year the people of this country will 
be compelled to expend on the military program which has been 
adopted for the armies we must, under our policy, keep there 
and the enormous fortifications we must maintain. No one 
seriously believes that we can operate this canal without some 
annual deficit. If we permit these trust ships to go through 
free, we will be adding enormously to the deficit. In other 
words, the people living in the intericr, if the free-tolls policy 
should prevail, and in the event of real competition, as the 
proponents of free tolls claim there will be, will be subjected 
to a double burden—increased freight rates to the sea and from 
the sea to the interior and also the burden of taxation necessary 
to meet the canal deficit. 

There is no way, in my judgment, no logical way, by which 
a free-tolls policy can be defended. If questions of national 
honor are not to be paramount—and they certainly ought to be— 
if we are to look only at the selfish side of the question, then 
we have only to look at the selfish side in order to determine 
where our advantage as a Nation lies, 

THE GEORGIAN BAY CANAL. 


Canada is about to enter upon the building of the Georgian 
Bay Canal, a 25-foot waterway leading out from the Great 
Lakes to the sea, wholly within Canadian territory. When this 
waterway is built ships can load at any port on the Great 
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Lakes—ocean-going ships—and can unload at Liverpool with- 
out breaking bulk. Ships engaged in the world’s carrying trade 
enn, when this canal is completed, without entering our territory, 
reach the great wheat sections of the Dominion of Canada. 
Can we expect Great Britain and her Oanadian Provinces to 
adhere to the treaty of Washington if we violate the Hay- 
Pauncefote convention? They are exactly similar in effect. 

If we violate our agreements with reference to an isthmian 
canal, we can expect Great Britain to retaliate when the 
Georgian Bay Canal is completed, and the effect on our progress 
as a Nation of the complete control by Canada of the Georgian 
Bay Canal will be felt to an extent not dreamed of at the pres- 
ent day. The price of wheat on a Dakota or an Illinois farm 
depends upon the Liverpool price and the cost of getting it to 
Liverpool. If our ships are to be admitted to the Georgian Bay 
Canal upon the same terms as the ships of Great Britain, we 
are thereby placed at a tremendous disadvantage, and we 
thereby lessen the price at the farm of every bushel of grain 
raised on American farms, and we thereby also affect the 
earning capacities of all of our factories in the interior engaged 
in manufacturing for export. If we are to look only at the 
selfish side, we ought also to look just a few years into the 
future and see what retaliatory measures Great Britain can 
take at the demand of her Canadian Provinces if she is dis- 
posed to adopt retaliatory measures. 

ONE CHAPTER OF DISHONOR AT PANAMA ENOUGH, 


In 1846 we entered into a solemn treaty with New Granada, 
now Colombia, with reference to transit across the Isthmus, in 
which treaty, among other things, we solemnly agreed to guar- 
antee the rights of sovereignty of New Granada, now Colombia, 
over the Isthmus of Panama, The events preceding our con- 
struction work on the Isthmus are fresh in the minds of all of 
us, and two or three years ago an ex-President of the United 
States in a speech to American citizens proudly boasted that 
he “took Panama.“ We violated our solemn treaty obligations 
entered into with a weak South American Republic, because we 
were big and were able to do it, and the wrong we did them 
has not yet been righted by this Government. In the face of 
such a record as that can we afford to write another chapter of 
national dishonor and can we afford to violate another treaty 
solemnly entered into? 

Three weeks ago the President of the United States, standing 
at this desk, in this Chamber, asked that we repeal this law 
which so seriously violates this treaty and asked the support 
of Congress, and in concluding his brief address said: 

I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure. 

The President of the United States has endeared himself to 
the people of this country as no other President, except Lincoln, 
in a hundred years has been able to do. If any man on this 
side of the Chamber doubts the statement of the President he 
had better conceal that fact from his constituents, He will be 
held to the strictest accounting, and he ought to be; and yet 
there are men on this side of this Chamber who openly defy 
the President of the United States, who are willing to question 
the position he takes, and who seem willing to charge him with 
misrepresenting a matter so serious to us as a Nation. Those 
motives of self-interest and selfishness, which, after all, control 
the actions of so many of us; that honesty which ought to pre- 
vail among nations; that fidelity and honor which ought to 
characterize individuals and nations, all point in one direction 
and in one direction only—the request the President makes 
should be ungrudgingly granted. In order to maintain our 
high position among the nations this act which violates our 
solemn treaty obligations should be repealed. I expect to vote 
for its repeal. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. 4 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1902, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, says that— 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination 5 any such nations, or its citi- 
gens or its subjects, in respect to the conditions or cha of traffic or 
Such condition and charges of traffic shall be just and 


otherwise. 
equitable. 

Mr. Speaker, the term “all nations” as here used does not, 
in my judgment, include the United States, but does include 
all other nations except the United States; hence Congress can, 
if it desires, pass our American ships through our own canal 
free of tolls. Why should it not? Have we not built this canal 
with American money, through American territory? Have we 
not placed our eastern and western American coasts 8,000 
miles nearer than they were before? Have we not practi- 


eally doubled the strength of our Navy? Will we not reduce- 
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the cost of railroad freight one-half from coast to coast? Were 
not these the main reasons why we have expended, in round 
numbers, $400,000,000 in building and fortifying this canal? 
Did we not fortify it to preyent its control by any foreign 
power? Did we perform this, the greatest of all human under- 
takings, for the benefit of all other countries or for our own? 
This question answers itself. England and, unfortunately, our 
President seem to think that we built it for all other countries 
and not for ourselves. I therefore wholly disagree with the 
President’s contention that we must to save our national honor 
repeal this law. I agree with him that this free-tolls law 
should be repealed as an economic question, and for that reason 
only shall I cast my yote for its repeal. I voted against its 
enactment and have not changed my mind since I so voted in 
1912. I believed that I was right then, and I know that I am 
right now in voting for its repeal. 

I hope, howeyer, that the Senate will amend this bill by de- 
claring— 
that nothing in this act shall be construed so as to estop this Gov- 
ernment from hereafter granting free tolls to its citizens, 

Mr. Speaker, our American ships engaged in coastwise trade 
now have a monopoly of that trade as against the ships of all 
foreign countries. No ship not carrying our flag can carry its 
cargo from our Atlantic to our Pacific coast through our canal; 
therefore this law now gives our shipowners a monopoly of our 
coastwise trade as against the ships of all other nations. Shall 
we, in addition to this monopoly of our coastwise trade, also add 
a bounty by giving them free tolls throngh our canal? Do you 
not think that these shipowners should be satisfied with the 
monopoly they now possess of this vast coastwise trade? In 
asking for this toll-remission bounty the coastwise shippers of 
this country clearly prove that greed is never satisfied. Are 
not the people of this country, who have paid for this canal, 
entitled to some consideration, and should they not have at 
least the interest and maintenance charges of the canal re- 
funded to them by the collection of tolls and its payment into 
the United States Treasury? What reasonable man will say 
nay? We have, in order to build up our merchant marine, given 
our shipowners a monopoly of our coastwise trade, and unless 
we repeal this law we will also give them a bounty equal to 
the amount of tolls remitted. No man desires more than I 
to see our flag on every ocean and the supremacy of our mer- 
chant marine in the world’s trade established; but the giving 
of bounties for this purpose has been opposed by the platforms 
of the Democratic Party throughout its entire history, and for 
this reason I take pleasure in voting to set aside the free-tolls 
plank in the Baltimore platform and in repealing the law giv- 
ing free tolls to American ships passing through the canal. Is 
it ever too late to correct an error, even if it does find its way 
into a Democratic national platform? Is such a platform so 
sacred that no error can creep into it? I hope the time may 
never come in the history of this country when any party can 
not undo a wrong. When did our Republican friends ever be- 
fore have so much respect for a Democratie platform as they 
claim for the free-tolls clause in the Baltimore platform? 
When did they become the keeper of the Democratic conscience 
or the expounders of that faith? Let me warn my Democratic 
friends to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. Will Democrats 
follow the advice of these gay deceivers who seek to rend our 
party in twain and to thus rebuild their own desecrated and 
deserted altars? Did not these same sneering, faultfinding 
Republicans disdain their party platform when it declared for 
lowering the tariff wall? Did they not raise it higher by en- 
acting the Payne-Aldrich bill a few years ago? Did they not 
in recent years in their platforms declare for separate state- 
hood for Arizona and New Mexico, and did they not proceed 
at once to disregard their platform pledges by trying to com- 
bine them into one State? I would advise my critical, over- 
virtuous Republican friends to first cast the beams out of their 
own eyes before pointing to the mote in ours. 

Mr. Speaker, on the other hand, I must confess I do not 
understand the system of logic employed by some of the advo- 
cates of free tolls in claiming “that England is discrimi- 
nated against by the exemption of our ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade,” when, under the law, she can not now and never 
could engage in that shipping trade. We now prohibit all 
other nations from engaging in our coastwise trade, and the 
term “all nations” certainly includes England, and if she can 
not enter that trade at all, how in the light of common sense 
can she be discriminated against? Are not all other nations 
now prohibited from competing with our ships, and is there 
not thus created a monopoly of all of our coastwise trade in 
favor of our own ships, as I have before fully explained? What 
treaty rights does the President believe we are violating in 
preventing all nations from engaging in our coastwise trade? 
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What right has England more than any other nation to say that 
she is discriminated against by the free passage of our ships 
through our canal? If the President were a doctor, I would 
say that he had incorrectly diagnosed this canal-tolls case in 
saying that we had violated the treaty of 1902 with England. 
But he has offered the proper remedy for the trouble by asking 
for its repeal on the economic ground mentioned in his diagno- 
sis. The following letter, just received by me from New Or- 
leans, sustains my viewpoint as above stated. It is as follows: 
Marca 26, 1914. 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Sm: The New Orleans Association of Commerce, the largest 
commercial organization in the South, is strongly opposed to the repeal 
of canal-toll exemptions for American coastwise vessels. We believe we 
voice the sentiment of the thinking people of the Gulf coast ports in 
this matter. We fall to see how the repeal of this clause would in any 
way benefit foreign shipping. We also fail to see how the retention of 
this clause could in any way harm foreign shipping, due to the fact 
that it involves coastwise or domestic commerce only and in which 
forelgn shipping Is debarred from competing in any event. We think 
not sufficient stress has been laid upon this essential distinction. 
American ships passing through the canal and trading in foreign ports 
will pay the same tolls as ships of fore nations with which they 
compete. * * We hope that the fight now waging against the 
attempted repeal will be successful, and desire to haye our protest 
recorded in Congress. Senator JoserH E. RANSDELL of this State is 
familiar with s organization and our attitude on this question, as is 
Representative and Senator-elect Ronert E. BROUSSARD. and other 
members of the Louisiana delegation in the Senate and in the House. 

We can not see in what possible manner the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
is involved in a question which concerns American domestic commerce 
only. We earnestly hope you will vote against the repeal of this 


use. 
Very respectfully, 
New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Per M. B. TREZEVANT, General Manager. 


I agree with the conclusions of the writer as expressed in this 
letter, for the reasons stated therein; instead, however, of vot- 
ing against repeal as he advises I shall vote for the repeal of 
these canal tolls exemptions, and thus compel the shipping 
interests of our coast cities to content their yearning subsidy- 
hunting souls with the shipping monopoly given them by our 
Government. No doubt this New Orleans association of ship- 
pers and shipowners are anxious to further deplete the United 
States Treasury by remitting to themselves the tolls they should 
pay to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I resent the radical, and in some instances the 
abusive, statements of some of the speakers on both sides of 
this question. Why should the President or the Speaker of this 
House or any of our Democratic Party leaders be personally 
assailed and their motives impugned because they perchance 
differ from the views of some individual speaker? The honesty, 
patriotism, and intelligence of all these men are above reproach. 
Let Democrats leave to our political enemies across the aisle of 
this House a monopoly of the privilege of fault finding and 
vituperation of any Democrat on either side of this question. 

Mr. Speaker, it amuses a Democrat to hear our stand-pat 
Republican opponents raise the cry of gag rule by condemning 
the Rules Committee for limiting debate on this bill. Mr. 
Speaker, gag rules limiting debate and prohibiting amendments 
were invented 20 years ago by 2 Republican Speaker, Mr. Reed, 
and improved upon, patented, and copyrighted by that great 
Goliath of the Republican Party, Speaker Cannon. Democrats 
were gagged by these rules for 16 years. I for one am in favor 
of hanging these modern Hamans on their own gallows. The 
Bible teaches us “ that as we make our bed so we must lie upon 
it”; so let Republicans take their medicine like little men. The 
opponents of this bill revile the President and taunt Democrats 
and Republicans alike for voting for this repeal bill by saying 
that we are driven by the President’s bull whip to thus vote. 
In 1912 a majority of the Democrats of the House, including 
myself, and also several Republicans, voted against its enact- 
ment—the same reasons that impelled us to vote against its 
enactment impel us to vote for its repeal; hence the President’s 
present position has nothing whatever to do with my vote on 
the repeal of this law. On the other hand, he is reported and 
quoted at that time as being in favor of free tolls, so the truth 
is that Mohammed has come to the mountain. Mr. Speaker, 
it does not lie in any man's mouth to truthfully shake his gory 
locks at me and say that I had changed my views at the dicta- 
tion of any man or set of men. I regret exceedingly to part 
company with the Speaker and other leading Members of this 
House on this most important question. I can not do otherwise 
and retain my self-respect. I also have the greatest respect 
for the President of these United States and propose to uphold 
his hands in the present great national crisis, believing that his 
wise and just foreign policies will prevent war with Mexico 
one 1 . 5 an era of peace and good will among the nations of 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Barz]. 

Mr. BALTZ. Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied in my own mind 
that the principle of this bill repealing the exemption clause 
of the Panama Canal act is entirely correct and proper. I am 
going to vote for the bill because I am unalterably opposed to 
class legislation. I can see no good reason why American coast- 
wise ships should pass through the canal free and the people 
of the United States put the money into the pockets of the 
corporations. We haye had enough of that kind of class legis- 
lation—special privileges to a few at the expense of the many. 
The doctrine of the Democratic Party has always been and will 
be equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to none. 
The manufactured idea by the corporations creeping into this 
debate that if we pass this bill it will be bowing to the will of 
Great Britain is all bosh and nonsense, and the American 
people know it.. The people of this country do not want any 
deadheads to pass through the Panama Canal. ‘They want every 
ship to pay the toll for the purpose of paying the expense of 
operating the same. Now, let us do the right thing for the 
people and pass this bill. It is nothing more nor less than a 
sound business and economic proposition. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I opposed the rule to limit 
debate and shut off amendments to the pending bill, because 
such a rule is undemocratic, and, from my viewpoint, wholly 
unnecessary in this case. It did not appear to me that there 
was any emergency so great as to justify the violation of every 
tradition, precept, and principle of the Democratic Party, and 
render any such rule either advisable or excusable, Gag rule 
has no place in the nomenclature of the Democratic Party. A 
majority sufficient to adopt such a rule is certainly sufficient to 
carry the main question, and any Democrat who would vote for 
this rule in order to facilitate the bill will vote for the bill. 
Others who favor the bill and intend to vote for it could, con- 
sistently, and did, vote against the rule, and it is manifestly 
unfair to class any Democrat as hostile to the bill merely be- 
cause he opposed the rule. I opposed the rule without hesita- 
tion, and I intend to vote for the main bill with absolute assur- 
ance and conviction of right and duty. 

What are the arguments advanced against this bill, and from 
what source does the attack come? The Democratic leaders on 
this side defend as against the bill, but do not attack nor ques- 
tion the sincerity and the motives of the President, but from 
sincere conviction, as well as consistency with themselves, their 
former attitude, and their party platform, oppose the bill by 
means of fair and legitimate argument. Who assails the posi- 
tion of the President? Who questions his motives? Who prate 
long and loud about loyalty to party pledges and fidelity to party 
platforms? ‘These attacks all come from the Republican side 
of the Chamber, from a party whose pathway for half a century 
is strewn with the wreck and ruin of party platforms and 
broken pledges, from a party which has become a political out- 
cast, wrecked on the reefs of party perfidy, and stranded on the 
shoals of dishonor and the betrayal of sacred rights and obliga- 
tions to the people. 

I revere every fundamental principle enunciated in the Demo- 
cratic paltform, and I concede the right to no Democrat to vio- 
late the same with impunity. I regard the essential principles 
of the Democratie Party, those which distinguish it from all 
other parties, as sacred and inviolative. One of these essentials 
is couched in the terse phrase, “ Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none.” A party platform is an executory contract 
with the people, and when it is found that some strange, spu- 
rious, and nonessential utterance has found its way in some 
mysterious fashion into a party platform, in contravention to 
the spirit, essence, and intent of the contract itself, it becomes 
the duty of every Democrat and all in authority to repudiate 
the spurious plank with the least ceremony and in the most- 
summary way. Such is the attitude of the President and the 
purpose of this bill, and neither the President nor any member 
of his party owes any apology for the position taken, nor is 
there need of explanation. Some Members favor repeal of the 
exemption law because of economical reasons, some because 
they believe it violates treaty obligations, and still others find 
reason and logic in both arguments, Economie reasons alone 
would be suficient to control my judgment and actuate my vote 
if none other pertained. The canal has cost the American Gov- 
ernment approximately $400,000,000; it will cost millions an- 
nually to maintain and operate, without any adequate return. 
Why should special privilege in the form of exemptions from 
the payment of toll be granted to a great American shipping 
trust engaged in coastwise trade on the Pacific coast? Let some 
one give a sufficient answer to this question and I will yield my 
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contention. It will be time enough for me to favor tolls exemp- 
tion when some one tells me how my constituents in Hlinois, 
who will be called upon to contribute to make up the deficiency 
over and above receipts for the operation and maintenance of 
the canal, will profit by being taxed for subvention or indirect 
ship subsidy in order to foster and encourage the shipping inter- 
ests of the Pacific coast and the building up of a giant monopoly 
which, without competition, carries that class of freight accessi- 
ble to the coast and which, by reason of its character, can be 
carried by water more cheaply than by rail. i 

A further reason for the position taken by the administra- 
tion is found in the claim that the free tolls provision sought 
to be repealed violates our treaty obligation pertaining to the 
right of all nations to use the canal on equal terms without 
discrimination as to tolls, which reads: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. 

In the light of all the facts which have been disclosed in the 
course of this debate, and after applying every rule of construc- 
tion, I am convinced that the letter of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is violated by the act exempting certain shipping inter- 
ests from the payment of toll, but I can not agree with those 
who contend that any violence is done the spirit and intent of 
that treaty, and in this view of the case I seriously question 
whether the enforcement of the provision exempting American 
vessels from the payment of toll for the use of the Panama 
Canal fairly involves any question of national honor. But why 
draw fine distinctions, quibble about words, and haggle over 
phrases? It is sufficient to know that, in the judgment of man- 
kind and in the opinion of all enlightened nations, exemption is 
regarded as a violation not only of the letter, but of the spirit 
and intent of the treaty, and that to enforce the exemption law 
is to subject us to world-wide criticism, discredit, and dishonor 
among the nations of the earth, thereby rendering more diffi- 
cult the amicable settlement of the several diplomatic compli- 
cations with foreign countries, all more or less serious, now 
hampering, harassing, and annoying the President in his for- 
eign relations. Complaint is made that the President has not 
taken Congress and the country and the world into his confi- 
dence and made public the reason for the request contained in 
his special message relating to this subject. The ridiculous- 
ness of this position affords its own answer. For my part I am 
content to act upon the declaration of the President made 
under the solemn obligations of his high office, without asking 
him to divulge secrets, in violation of every tenet of wise diplo- 
macy. 

We are on the brink of war with Mexico and our relations 
with Japan are portentous, if not alarming. If we become in- 
volved in war with one, we will be with the other. Such a war, 
both on land and sea, as this alliance would entail would in- 
volve thousands of American lives and millions of treasure. 
It is the hope and aim of the administration to avoid war and 
perpetuate peace. God speed the President in his desire and 
effort. Great Britain maintains the most cordial and intimate 
relations and political alliance with Japan, and has the good 
will, the ear, and the confidence of the de facto government in 
Mexico. What is the consideration for the good offices of 
Great Britain in enabling us to dispel these ominous clouds? 
What is the price of peace, if we may judge aright the im- 
port of the President’s message? Merely that we, as a nation, 
maintain inviolate and with national honor our treaty obli- 
gations; nothing more. That we accord to all nations the 
use of the canal “on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic.” 
Peace with honor is the hope and the dream of the world to-day, 
and peace with honor at this juncture and critical period of our 
national existence is within our reach. The opportunity is here. 
Shall we avail ourselves of it? This is one of the questions, 
and to my mind the most vital question, involved in this pro- 
posed legislation. 

“ He that is faithful over a few things, I will make him ruler 
over many things.” Thus will the people speak when the judg- 
ment, the courage, and the patriotism of Woodrow Wilson, now 
assailed, is made an issue at the polls. You gentlemen, to whom 
the wish is father to the thought, talk about a disrupted party, 
but you will find that you are reckoning without your host when 
the people have spoken on the question of tolls exemption. The 
Democratic Party, neither disheartened by temporary reverses, 
nor dismayed by long and continuous defeat, always steadfast 
and faithful to principle in the hour of defeat, as well as in the 
flush of victory, with an eye ever single to the common good and 
the best weifare of the whole people, has kept the faith and in 


one year redeemed every essential promise which it has made, 
and will not lose the confidence of the public nor suffer at the 
polls by reason of a temporary division between party leaders 
on a question not fundamental in its party creed. Tariff revi- 
sion, so long denied by the Republican Party; the income tax, 
which distributes the burdens and requires wealth to contribute 
to the support of the Government in proportion to its demands 
for protection and favor; currency reform, with the confidence 
and stability given the financial system of the country, univer- 
sally sanctioned and approved by business men everywhere, are 
reforms consummated and pledges redeemed that make a record 
of loyalty to principle and fidelity to party platform unsur- 
passed, and it is useless for us to fear and idle for the enemy to 
hope that a party which has accomplished these reforms and 
redeemed pledges of such great moment will be repudiated by 
reason of the rejection of a spurious plank, a mere nonessential 
in its platform. Wisdom to see and courage to do are distin- 
guishing characteristics of our great President, and in his wise 
and courageous efforts to avoid national dishonor and avert war 
he has my most loyal, unswerving devotion and support. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Linppercu.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, this tolls question is e- 
dently a contest between the railways and the shipping trust: 
Each is playing the game, with the usual number of “decoys” 
that are in evidence in all such contests. That is a condition 
that we can not help, but we must treat the problem and other 
problems from a practical economic standpoint. 

I am not fearful of England. If ever we have a war with 
England, it abrogates all treaties and other relations until the 
war is settled, and the United States will be in possession of 
the canal unless England can take it by force, which I do not 
believe. [Applause.] 

For economic reasons I am opposed to ship subsidy. I do 
not consider England’s wish that the United States repeal the 
law exempting from toll American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade when passing through the Panama Canal. England's 
view of the matter, whatever it may be, does not change the 
economic problem, and it is upon economic grounds that I 
stand opposed to free tolls. All this talk about dignity, inde- 
pendence, and patriotism as grounds to oppose the repeal 
was from its inception manufactured to influence us to put 
the burden of a shipping trust upon the people. To be patriotic 
at the expense of the people is fashionable here in Congress. 

I originally voted against giving the Shipping Trust free use 
of the canal. I am confident I was right then, and now that 
I have another chance to yote upon the same question I wel- 
come the opportunity to again vote against free tolls, a burden 
previously voted upon the people by a majority in Congress. 

I am sorry that any Congressman should imply so weak a 
Government as to believe it necessary to equip one trust to 
curb another. In the first place, the trusts can not be relied 
upon to do it. In the second place, and by far the most im- 
portant, the Nation should deal directly with the trust prob- 
lems. If it can not do that, the people are doomed to per- 
petual industrial slavery. [Applause.] 3 


Let us suppose, however, that Congressmen do really believe 
that the evil of trusts may be curbed by their competition with 
each other. Where would that land us if we were to try it? 
We know that the cities and territory adjacent to deep-water 
navigation have a God-given advantage in transportation facili- 
ties over the cities, farming, mining, and manufacturing sections 
in the interior. The effect of free tolls will be to give to the 
coast territory still greater advantages—artificial, so to speak— 
over the interior than it already has. 

Let us assume the truth of the statement made by Members 
of Congress that railway rates would be made to compete with 
water transportation. What would the result be? We know 
that most of this country served by railways is interior, away 
from the seas and navigation. The most of the freighting for 
our people must be done by rail. 

The railways have their investments and equipment upon 
which the courts hold they are entitled to a reasonable profit 
to be collected from the people. A great proceeding is now pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission in which the 
railways are seeking to raise their freight charges, because 
they claim they do not get the profit which the courts say they 
are entitled to. Now, if the railroads are compelled to make 
the rates lower along the coast territory and through rates from 
coast to coast, they will be getting still less returns from that 
business. In order to make up enough to pay them “ reason- 
able profits,“ they would increase their freight charges in the 
interior. That would compel the people of the district which 
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I represent, and of other districts similarly situated, to pay the 
equivalent of the tolis and a profit on that. 

Either the Interstate Commerce Commission is useless or it 
has the power to raise, lower, and adjust railway rates to meet 
the demands of justice. The only competition the Government 
should provide is its own. I believe in all cases that the people 
who get the services should pay for them, and that they should 
never be charged to these who get no benefits.. I shall not favor 
a ship subsidy, and I am glad to vote to repeal the law grant- 
ing one. Neither will my vote estop me, nor need any Member 
consider himself estopped, from construing the existing treaty 
between the United States and England according to its intent, 
whatever that may be, for it is not involved in the economic 
problem of canal tolls. 

There has been a vast amount of eloquence expended upon 
this problem, but I have not heard anyone yet speak of the 
most important element in the future strength of the Nation; 
it is that economic justice shall be established so that men and 
women may secure the results of their properly applied energy. 
If ever the Nation has another war, it will be the plain people 
who will have to win the battle. If the Nation establishes 
economice justice, they will support it with dignity and honor. 
We can rant and fume here about our foreign policy and about 
the fortifications of the canal. To regard the good will of other 
nations is well worth while. The nations should come to an 
understanding, for all this armament is a direct charge upon the 
working people. They bear the burden. To fortify and defend 
the canal against the ill will of the world would cost the people 
of this country enormous sums. It is time that all the world 
begin to think of the cost of war and the preparations for it. 
Here is what was stated by David Starr Jordan in an article 
in Harper's Weekly December 20, 1913: 


War has made the earth, with all its riches, a bankrupt concern in 
the hands of its creditors, The nations of the world still owe nearly 
$40,000,000,000 in gold for the cost of the past wars, But one great 
nation made a beginning toward the 6 gmt of these debts. 
Were it not for war no nation would ever n to borrow a dollar, and 
the interest paid F doy on this uncountable sum is small compared 
with the cost of 


knows what they are Tarang 
at any future time, for none of these can get the money to begin, 
those unwary nations which have actually fo on borrowed 
are exhausted in men and credit for half a cen 

crease of taxation; 


the earth, The civilized 


to come. 


to families, to men as well as to the lower No nation has ever 
fallen save so failure to breed from the best. Rome fell when she 
ceased to breed Romans. Greece declined when her children were no 
—.— Greeks. The evil effect of reversal of selection—of allowing the 
weak, the diseased, the timid, the cautious, the greedy, all those whom 
war could not use, to serve as fathers of the new generation—is 
dark cloud which overshadows the history of erm iP So long as we 
send forth the best we breed” for war and imperialism, so long shall 
we at home breed from the second best, and we shall have all ills 
of slum living, of weakness and 3 shadows in days of 
peace cast y the splendors of war, for, as Jamin Franklin 
observed. War is not pald for in war time; the bill comes later!“ 

In an introduction to a review of the negotiations which led 
to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty James Henry Harper, now of 
Washington, D. C., who has an intimate knowledge of all the 
mazes of the Isthmian Canal problem, says: 

In 1898, 20 years after the opening of the move to stage a locked 
canal in the eyes of the American public, whose Government had 
9 given their attention to the discovery of a sea-level route, the 
0 ng of negotiations by President McKinley for a modification of the 

ayton-Bulwer treaty was begun in ber of that memorable year. 

Within two years an understanding had been rea and the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was signed by the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments and sent to the Senate for ratification. Here began the effort to 
upset the two main points in the historic document—nonfortification 
and equality of treatment of all commerce in the use of the canal—by 
an effort for fortification and the preferential treatment of American 
shipping. The former was rejected by the Senate 25 yeas to 44 nays 
and the latter 27 8 to 43 nays, The only change was the elimination 
of article 8, inviting other powers to adhere to this convention. 

Ori, eed to a limita- 


taking the 8 bags 5 
ew sọ a 

in Harper's Weekly 

t and its terrible 

value to all the 


tion, for upon 
function of all jaw, lies the 


safe 
course for these two great nations whose traditions and blood are one. 


It was no mere sentiment that inspired these heads of the foremost 
nations in all that makes for national 5 
exalteth a nation.” 8 
Wars have already cost these nations too much. The cost of main- 
the navies of 10 nations is more than a billion dollars a year 
and their armies one and a half billions more, while interest on war 
Coe bon eee pore and upkeep and maintenance, exceed $10,000,- 
000,000 annually. Our share approximates $1,000,000,000 and is 
mounting higher and higher. We now have a man in the Army and 
Navy for each 100 voters, costing three or more times as much for 
housing and maintenance as it takes for the average American. Shall 
we increase the ratio, with ail it means of wrecked lives and wasted 
energy, haif-starved children, women ruined, and the continued lower- 
ing of the morals of the Nation? 


enough to pay for the proper clothing of all the children in the land? 
ortificatio P: 


you think the, stand for it just to see thelr Uncle Sam on dress 
parade, with the gold braid and ali that goes with it, carrying a chip— 
ya eee 55 his noo en 
cKinley was fully persuaded of the wisdom of Franklin's 
saying that “ War is not paid for in war time; the bill comes later!” 
He had just come through another war and knew well the mounting bill 
of that one in which he, a youth, got his “shoulder straps” and for 
which our children’s children shall yet be paying. 
It was no dream, then, that led him to seek minimize the possi- 
bilities of any future mounting of the mortgage we have put upon the 
eee and pageantry of war” which 


generations yet unborn by the 
has made the cost of living soar over the world. Note well the fact 
his back is break- 


that interest is the white man’s burden, under which 
ing, tras ber me gold = pay — is 9 

e fortifications of an is an canal were estimated to cost 
$100,000,000 and their upkeep and manning a third of that sum every 
year, This charge must be made n the shipping going through the 
canal or paid by those who never got a dollar of Benet ae well as those 
who might possibly, from this canal. 

It was both statesmanship and good polities that declared for non- 
fortification and at the same stroke got England, with her $2,000,000,000 
police force, at a cost of a quarter of a billion dollars a year for 
maintenance of that police force of the world's hway, to undertake 
the job of maintaining, both for us who pay the ght and herself, the 
greatest carrier sep the seas, the safety and freedom thereof, 

We must not forget the fact in our efforts to curb the trusts, and 
President McKinley did not in dealing with this question, that these 
shipping combines that monopolize s . are held in check by 
the British tramp’ ship, the one and only independent competitor. 
These tramp ships are all that stand between the occasi 
and the combines and hold down the rates. 
this great group of freemen of the seas—that Queen Vi 
wisdom of gent down the tolls, and so consented to saving 
hundreds of millions of dollars in original outlay and the tens of 
2 annual charges that fortifications and naval armament meant 

‘or all. 

It was not a dream but an 5 to the fact that the whole 

world was looking askance at the foolish burden put upon them by this 

try of war and its demoralizing effect upon the morals and 
manners of nations and individuals. It was in contemplation of the 
next step, the curtailment of bills that follow wars, that our martyred 
President sought the way treaty. 

It is to the Christian statesman now at the helm, who to-day sees 
the righteousness of 3 to a bargain that will make for unity and 
true friendship (not tional) of English-speaking people of the 


onal pper 
It was in their interest— 
etoria realized the 


worid, that we turn hopefully. To us comes the opportunity to bring 
EC opening of the gates between 
oceans. 


The monument we want to set up to mark our celebration of the 
centennial of peace between the English 4 world should be in- 
scribed with the declaration of the En work 
tation of armament.” 


gemen canal 
tions. The Book declares “no man liveth to himself,” and in a larger 
sense no nation can live outside the of nations. 

It is hiss time all this talk by hyphenated Americans of our bein 
able to e care of ourselves shall forever cease. The Celtic 
should be written where all could read. When that is done another 
century will see universal d ment. All freemen of the world 
will applaud our stand and bless this day and generation. 

Let the monument be set 8 to the marking of this epoch, 
second only to one other in the of humanity, and there will be 
joy in heaven and angels shall light the 8 of the Republic. 

Let us only demand the restoration of the principles laid down in the 
original treaty as signed by these two representatives and assented to 
by their governments when presented to the Senate. 

The eyes of all mankind are upon us, and their hearts are with us in 
ushering in the dawn of a better day. 

Norn.— England subsidizes all ships which are so built that their decks 
will carry the heavy and whose holds can be used for the trans- 
port of troops by pe g half the cost of construction. Here is a sug- 

tion to rehabilitate our merchant marine. She also supervises the 

ullding of the free ships and does not allow a dollar of the money 
subscribed by preachers, widows, and orphans for the building of them 

to go into any promoters’ pockets; no overhead charges, as our count 
allows. Here È another suggestion: If any money is raised by stoci 
subscription to build ships here, every dollar should go into the ship, 
and no water be added to its stock; then, like the British tramp, we 
col carry t to any port and take a cargo home, carryin, fe at 
a profit and in competition with them. When we do, then and only then 
we return. 1 


[Applause.] 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in view of cer- 
tain statements and criticisms that have been made on the 
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floor since the beginning of this debate, I feel that justice to 
myself requires that I make a few remarks in explanation of 
my yote. I shall not enter upon a detailed discussion of the 
many questions involved in the repeal of the free-toll provision 
ef the Panama Canal act. I will content myself with a short 
explanation of my votes. I have already cast two votes on 
preliminary questions. The first was on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] for the previous question 
on the rule. In other words, that motion was to close the de- 
bate and bring on a vote for or against the adoption of the 
rule. I voted for the previous question, because for 3 
hours we had listened to a debate, or a so-called debate, on the 
adoption of the rule. We all know that not exceeding 10 min- 
utes of the entire 3 hours—180 minutes—were devoted to a 
discussion of the rule. The other 170 minutes were used in 
talking about every subject under the sun save and except the 
one under consideration—the rule. 

I was not in favor of. continuing a farce such as this had 
developed into. I was opposed to further time killing and 
voted for the previous question, which stopped debate and 
brought up for consideration the rule itself. The people are 
not interested so much in what we may say here as they are in 
what we do. It is easy to make fair promises, but our votes are 
the only yardstick by which these promises can be measured. 
If a man talks right and votes wrong the people will not be 
deceived. If a man votes right and does not talk at all the 
people will not forget him. 

THE RULE. 


Mr. Speaker, the rule proposed reads as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of Honse bill 14385; that said 
bill shall be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Who! 
and the same shall be the continuing order of the House until dispose: 
of; that there shall be not exeeeding 20 hours’ general debate on the 
bill, to be equally divided between those supporting and those opposing 
the bill, 10 hours of such time to be controlled the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ADaMson], 5 hours to be controlled by the gentleman from 
California Mr. J. R. ENOWLAND], 4 hours to be controlled by the 

tleman from Michigan [Mr. Donnubsl, and 1 hour to be controlled 
by the gentieman from Oregon (Mr. Larregtx]. At the conclusion of 
such general debate the previous question shall considered as ordered 
on the bill to final passage without intervening motion, except one to 
recommit: Provided, That all Members speaking upon said bill shall 
have the right to revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD, 
and that all Members of the House shall have the right to print re- 
marks upon the bill during not exceeding five legislative days. 

I voted against the rule because it prohibits amendment of the 
bill when we shall reach it for passage. You will note the rule 
contains these words: 

At the conclusion of such general debate the previous question shall 
be eee as ordered on the bill to final passage without intervening 
motion, 

I haye said several times before on the floor of this House, 
and I repeat it now, that the one thing which more than any 
other caused the American people to lose confidence in the 
Republican Party and scourge it from power, and give their 
confidence and send here as their representatives the Democrats, 
who hold office from President Wilson down, was the outrageous 
rules of the House of Representatives under Republican admin- 
istration. The “gag rules,” by which individual Members of 
Congress were prohibited from expressing their views and set- 
ting forth the wishes of the people who sent them here and 
forced them to accept the dictation of bosses, did more to dis- 
credit the Republican administration in the minds of the people 
than any other single act on their part. The provision of the 
rule which I have just referred to is practically the same 
weapon used by Joe Cannon in his palmiest days of disregard 
for the people’s wishes. It is the same autocratic power which 
we Democrats denounced in our national platform adopted at 
Denver in 1908. It is identical with the conduct of the Re- 
publicans when they controlled the House. At that time we 
could not find voice loud enough with which to denounce them 
for their stifling of representative government. Former Speaker 
Cannon approyes of this rule. He said in an interview in the 
Washington Post in its Saturday morning issue: 

Should a rule be required for this purpose it is all right to be suf- 
ficiently drastic to meet the needs of the situation. * So far 
as I know there has never been anything either in 155 4 experlence or in 
ser 2 ve history of the civilized world which quite compares 
Ww * 

The people of the United States are reading and thinking 
more and more every day. Political bosses, ring rule, secret 
caucuses, and midnight conclaves will not be approved by the 
American people. If the legislation we propose is in the in- 
terests of the people, publicity and a full and free discussion 


will not injure us. On the contrary it will add strength to our | 


position. The American people condemned “‘Cannonism,” and 
the American people will condemn “ gag rule,” no matter from 
what source it comes, 


I am not surprised at former Speaker Cannon’s commendation 
of the rule, for it is the offspring of his brain. On the other 
hand, that sturdy old Democratic oak, the Speaker of this 
House [CHAMP CLARK] true to the faith that was in him when 
he stood on the floor of this House as minority leader, and de- 
nounced “ Cannonism” and Republican gag rule,” in an inter- 
view in the Washington Post of Friday, March 27, said: 

I am dead inst the rul the tolls and intend to vote 
against it. et not Stultify myself by wae te any such ral 1 
led the fight to liberalize the rules and practices of the 1 thereby 
imperiling my political future. We won that long and bitter fight, and 
it was the first Democratic victory in 18 years, Time and time again 
I declared that I would not advoeate a thing when in the minority that 
I would not advocate in the mac” 

The Democrats won the Honse In 1910, the first time in 16 I 
every 


quished a large portion o 8 TE 8 E — — 

have retained by making a fight. but 1 honestly believed that the 

dew had too much er under the old system for the good of the 
ouse and of our in: tions. - 

Among other things I declared that I was in favor of throwing bills 
open to ample discussion and amendment, and I am going to keep the 
faith, come what may. If I were to vote for the fing rule, I could 
)7%q%%%%ßCß TT 
applicable to all great bills. 9 ee 

We could have passed this bill like we passed the rule by 
ordering the previous question at any time it appeared there 
was an attempt to filibuster. This would have given everyone 
an opportunity to offer such amendments as he desired, and if 
they were not acceptable they could have been yoted down. I, 
fer one, would very much like to see a provision in the repeal 
act specifically saying that we repeal the free-toll provision of 
the Panama Canal act for economic reasons; that by so doing 
we do not surrender our right to interpret our treaties without 
dictation from England or any other European monarchy; that 
the Panama Canal is the property of the people of the United 
States, and that they reserve the right to do with it as they see 
fit. I think the repeal bill should be so worded that no foreign 
nation in the future could raise the question that the United 
States has no right under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty to pass its ships of war through the Panama Canal free 
from toll without extending the same privilege to the battle- 
ships of other nations, In so far as the repeal of the free-toll 
provision is urged on treaty grounds it does not appeal to me, 
I think the Panama Canal belongs to the American people; 
that it is located on American soil; that it was built with 
American money contributed by American taxpayers; and that 
the American Congress can do with it as it may see fit. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the repeal of the free-toll pro- 
vision of the Panama Canal act. My vote for this repeal will be 
cast because of economic reasons. I can not for the life of 
me see any difference between a direct appropriation from the 
United States Treasury in the way of a subsidy to steamship 
companies and the remission of tolls to vessels passing through 
the canal. In the one case we would pay the money out of the 
Treasury. In the other we would fail to collect from ships 
passing through the canal the tolls they owe. The purchaser 
and consumer will not benefit by free tolls. The money that the 
United States will lose will not be deducted from the freight 
rate. The rates will not be changed, and the money will find 
its way into the pockets of the Steamship Trust. It alone will 
be the beneficiary. It is conceded by those who are opposed 
to the repeal that the income from the canal will not be sufi- 
cient to pay the expense of operating it, keeping it in repair, 
and paying the interest on the $400,000,000 it cost the people 
of the United States to construct it. It is also conceded that the 
tolls will fall short about $5,000,000 in meeting these expenses, 

Then, why do we surrender to the Steamship Trust about 
two millions of dollars? It is estimated by competent authority 
that the tolls on freight, which, under the provision we are at- 
tempting to repeal, if allowed to pass free, will result in a loss 
of about two millions of dollars. If this $2,000,000 is not col- 
lected from the Steamship Trust, the people of Oklahoma will 
be required to pay a part of it. I shall never vote for a propo- 
sition that will take money from the pockets of my people and 
give it to the steamship monopoly. But they say the Democrats 
are pledged to free tolls, and they quote that plank in the 
Democratic platform which reads as follows: 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing ough the canal. 

My colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] in his speech the 
other day said: 

I am most astonished at the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY], 
who last spring joined that little column who wanted to adhere to the 


Democratic platform for a provision prohibiting interlocking direc- 
torates and against an asset currency, aud for a bill that would give 
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the farmer a system of rural credits; but I find him now faint and 


weary at the roadside as our little column marches by. 
first to keep our faith in interi: directorates’ prohibition and to 
pass the farmers’ credit plan we made to the people before we are so 
anxious to violate a platform pledge to our own people in order to 

lease England. * * A man who violates his party platform, as 
2 sought to be done here twice, will find himself reti to a very 
private retreat, 


I am glad to pay tribute to the ability of my colleague and 
to his fidelity to platform pledges. I know and cheerfully bear 
testimony to the fact that he stood foursquare to every wind 
during the fight on the currency bill to redeem platform pledges 
by incorporating in the bill a provision against interlocking 
directorates; a provision extending the benefits of governmental 
aid to a system of farm credits. I was with him in that fight. 
I also know that he has on every occasion stood up and fought 
and voted for the redemption of that platform promise adopted 
at Baltimore which favors the enactment of a law that will 
require the President to make public all indorsements on which 
Federal judges are appointed, because he and I fought together 
there also. J do not disagree with him at this time on the 
sacredness with which our promises made to the people before 
election ought to be lived up to after we have been trusted 
with power. I agree with everything he has said. I also agree 
with the great Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan. He said in a 
speech delivered before the House of Representatives of Penn- 
Sylvania, at Harrisburg, the capital of that State, on May 13, 
1913: 

The fact that we not only have platforms but that the platform Is 
becoming more specific year after year is conclusive proof that the 
—. — believe in the Democratic theory, and they write their platforms 

use they believe, and those who run upon them lead the voters to 
believe, that they believe a platform is binding upon those who stand 
upon it. As a believer in the ocratic theory of representative gov- 
ernment, I desire to announce it as a settled principle not to be ques- 
tioned in this country thht a platform is maane upon every honest 
man who runs upon that platform, I have heard it said by men after 
election that they could not conscientiously support something in their 
platform, and it raises a very important question whether a man should 
violate his conscience as a public servant; and I frankly tell you that 
I believe no man should violate his conscience, either as an individual 
or as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that any man elected 
to any office should do a thing that his conscience condemns; but d 
that mean that he should violate his platform? No. It means tha 
his conscience should commence to work before the election and not 
- hibernate until after the election. I lay it down as a proposition, and 
I am prepared to defend it anywhere, that the representative who 
secures office upon a platform and then holds the office and betrays the 
people who elected him is a criminal worse than the man who embezzles 
money intrusted to him. 

I approve of every word uttered by Mr. Bryan and stand 
squarely on them in casting my vote at this time. I also ap- 
prove of every word uttered by the President in his speech 
delivered to the farmers at Washington Park, N. J., August 
15, 1912, when he was a candidate for President. Speaking with 
reference to the binding force of a platform, he said: 

Our platform Is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along business lines, and who are not waiting 
to see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. They know 
the American people are now taking notice in a way in which they never 
took notice before; and gentlemen who talk one way and yote another 
are going to be retired to very quiet and private retreat. 

I do not dispute that the provision for free tolls for coastwise 
vessels is in our platform, and if it were the only platform 
declaration on the subject, quite a different question would be 
presented; but that provision is not the only word in the plat- 
form where we touch on this question. I call attention to that 
provision of the platform adopted at Baltimore under the head 
of “ Merchant marine,” and which reads as follows: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the South; 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

That the remission of tolls is a subsidy I take it no one 
will dispute. Mr. Speaker, no longer than last Friday, the 
27th day of March, 1914, in the Senate of the United States, 
the distinguished leader of the Republican minority in that 
body—Hon. Jacos H. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire—in the 
course of a colloquy with the Senator from my own State [Mr. 
Owen], admitted as much. Senator Owen asked the question: 

Mr. Owen. The Senator, of course, will concede that the remission 
of tolls ls the same thing as a subsidy, will he not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, it is exactly the same thing. 

I believe in the binding force of platform pledges, and í 
believe so firmly in this that I do not think a man who accepts 
office on a platform and immediately violates its provisions is 
fit to represent a Democratic constituency on this floor. But 
where I am confronted by two platform pledges, as in this case, 
both of which it is impossible to keep—for it you live up to one 
you must of necessity violate the other—it does not require any 
great length of time, nor does it give me any trouble, to decide 


Tt is our duty 


iny course. I shall follow the pledge which is in the interest of 
the people and I shall yiolate the one which would assist in 
upbuilding a monopoly and result in profit to a trust. 

Mr. Speaker, all this talk about the transcontinental railroads 
being in fayor of the repeal of the free-toll provision of the 
Panama Canal act is entirely without foundation; in fact, these 
statements are made in the hope of catching those who are not 
acquainted with the facts. Everyone knows that all the trans- 
continental lines of railway own steamship lines as well, and 
everyone also knows that it would be an easy matter for the rail- 
roads to transfer their stock in the steamship companies to 
dummies who could hold it for them. By doing this the rail- 
roads would collect from the Government in the way of free 
tolls from ten to twenty thousand dollars every time a shipload 
of freight is sent through the canal. This argument is made for 
the purpose of deceiving the people, and is on a par with the 
charge that has been made so often on this floor, that we, by 
repealing the free-toll provision, are truckling to Great Britain. 
Neither of these so-called arguments weighs one ounce in deter- 
mining my vote. I have carefully considered the subject and 
haye come to the conclusion that free tolls is economically un- 
sound. I do not believe it a good governmental policy to take 
from the American people to whom these tolls belong and give 
them to the steamship monopoly. I do not believe it right to 
surrender these tolls to a trust and force our hands into the 
pockets of the American taxpayers and take the millions of 
dollars that will be required to maintain and operate the canal 
and pay interest on the bonds we issued with which to con- 
struct it. 

For these reasons I shall yote to require all vessels passing 
through the canal to pay for the benefit they receive by reason 
of the shortened journey from coast to coast. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for a few minutes 
simply to state my position on this important question of ex- 
empting American coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls 
in passing through the Panama Canal. 

I was against free tolls two years ago, and I have heard or 
read no argument since which would cause me to change my 
views. I intend to vote to repeal the exemption. I did not vote 
before because, like most of the other Members from Ohio, I 
was at home attending a primary election. 

The people of this country have paid $400,000,000 to dig and 
fortify the Panama Canal. This the country has done ungrudg- 
ingly, proud of its gift to the world of a great international 
waterway, but after having done that, is it right, is it just to 
tax the people for al] time to come to maintain and operate it? 
Why should not those who use it pay for such use? Why 
should it not be made as nearly self-sustaining as possible? 
Why give this bonus, this subsidy—for the remission of tolls 
Is nothing short of that—to a special interest, a shipping trust 
that now has a monopoly of the coastwise trade? No other 
nation is permitted to engage in our coastwise trade. Why 
tax the people solely for the benefit of this special interest? 
And right here I would call attention to the fact that ship 
subsidies have almost uniformly been urged as a means to se- 
cure foreign trade. It is the desire that our ships shall go into 
foreign climes and secure the commerce of the other nations 
that lends force to the argument for subsidies. But if we are 
to grant subsidies even to coastwise shipping, why not permit 
the Government to select the lines and the type of vessel it 
would subsidize? From an economic standpoint it seems to me 
we are bound to admit that a grave mistake was made two 
years ago in adopting free tolls for coastwise vessels. 

But now we come to another aspect of the matter that, while 
apparent two years ago, was not given the serious consideration 
that the situation demanded. To my mind there is not the 
slightest question but that we have violated the plain terms 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty entered into with England and 
dealing with the subject of the Panama Canal. The language 
of this clause in the treaty is: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise, Such conditions and charges of trafic shall be just and 
equitable. 

The exemption in the Panama act which we are asked to re- 
peal reads: 

No tolls shall be levled upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

The language of the treaty does not say that the canal shall be 
free and open to vessels of all other nations, but of “all na- 
tions.” Now, the President has come to us and asked us to 


do the right thing, the large thing, and, in fact, the only thing 
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we can do and preserve our national honor. And the question 
is, Are we big enough, are we broad enough, are we fair enough 
to acknowledge our mistake and correct it before any injury 
results? Not because we have to do so at the behest of any 
nation, but because we want to, because it is right, and thus 
place ourselves before the other nations in a manner befitting 
our citizenship, With the President rests the responsibility of 
maintaining our integrity in our foreign relations. He has come 
to us and said: s 

I have come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be 
our own differences of opinion concerning thts much-debated measure, its 
meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the 
language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that in- 
terpretation precludes the exemption I am a g you to repeal. We 
consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not 
5 it; and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a 
nation to interpret with a too strained or refined reading the words of 
our own promises just because we have power enough to give us leave 
to read them as we please. ` 

The integrity of our purpose is questioned and our national 
honor is at stake. He says it is a fact and a situation that he 
presents, and I am willing to take his word for it. What will 
become of our efforts to obtain the trade of our neighbors, the 
South American Repnblics, with every State there arrayed 
against us on account of the construction we, two years ago, 
adopted of this treaty in exempting from tolls our coastwise 
vessels? No advantage that could be gained by insisting upon 
favoritism for American coastwise shipping would compensate 
the country for the damage that would follow impaired con- 
fidence. 

If you say that a clause in our party platform approves the 
exemption, I say to you that I never did indorse that clause, and 
for you who two years ago favored this exemption, surely fuller 
information and maturer consideration show it to have been a 
mistaken policy. I put national honor and my oath of office 
above a platform sentiment. On all great issues a platform is 
binding. On nonpolitical matters of policy I prefer the judg- 
ment of the majority of my party who in Congress considered 
and voted on this matter. That majority, after due considera- 
tion, voted against the exemption. I was against it then and I 
am against it now, and intend to vote to repeal it. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], 


IMr. SMALL addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BOWDLE]. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Mr. Speaker, I have just been meditating 
over the fate which would have awaited that Member of this 
House who, if the canal had not been dug, had gotten up and 
seriously proposed giving to our coastwise steamship corpora- 
tions as a subsidy a determined portion of the Interest on 
four hundred millions of money spent in digging the Panama 
Canal. 

Suppose some Democrat had arisen in his place and, after 
some sentimental words of affectionate concern over this coast- 
wise trust, had actually proposed that these huge interests, so 
lately headed by a man just out of the penitentiary, be given, 
say, five millions annually, what do you suppose, Mr. Speaker, 
would have been the fate of that man? 

Well, if he had kept his scheme bottled up until after 2 
o'clock the morning papers would have destroyed him, and if 
it had gotten out before 2 o'clock the afternoon papers would 
have fixed him for the political graveyard. 

I am here to say that no Democrat and few Republicans 
could survive making the barest suggestion that our powerful 
coastwise ships, already protected against the possibility of 
foreign competition, be given a dollar of gratuity from the Pub- 
lic Treasury. 

Why, then, should the digging of this canal make any differ- 
ence? Does the canal make that shipping less a trust? 

Mr. Speaker, on what dream-producing food have we been 
lately feeding, that we are now affectionately interested in be- 
stowing rich gifts on a shipping combine which we have so 
recently investigated? Why this change of front? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I have here before me three volumes from 
the Government Printing Office, entitled “ Investigation of Ship- 
ping Combinations, under House Resolution 587.“ This inves- 
tigation was held by the Committee on the Merchant Marine of 
this House, of which committee I am a member. The resolution 
under which the investigation proceeded recites that the com- 
mittee shall inquire diligently into all combines * for 
the purpose of fixing rates or of giving and receiving rebates, 
special rates, or other special privileges, or for the purpose of 
dividing their earnings, or for the purpose of preventing or 
destroying competition,” and so forth, 


These reports are now before our committee for the purpose 
of enabling us to recommend to the House some remedial legis- 
lation. And it is going to tax this House to find some way of 
controlling these combines which will be fair to the public. 

But the point is that our coastwise shipping, already in com- 
bines, and which has been under investigation, has now become 
the special object of national bounty, and it is proposed by, 
those who oppose this pending bill that we shall hand over to 
it an additional special privilege. What a farce! Of what are 
men thinking? And how can a Democrat, who came here in & 
movement which was energized by opposition to special privi- 
lege, pretend to oppose this bill? 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived to see the day when, after investi- 
gating a combine, some of us are prepared to crown its brow. 
with tributes of admiration and bounty. Why should we not 
reasonably expect to see the day when the Standard Oil Co. is 
voted the Nation's thanks and when its presiding genius is 
canonized ? 

A good many of our plain citizens, especially those who live 
in the Central States and have no experience with shipping, 
wonder how it comes about that our merchant marine, of which 
we haye so little, becomes a powerful combine in our coast- 
wise trade. To them I should like to say that in our coastwise 
trade our ships own it all. They own it by law a half century, 
old. That law forbids foreign ships engaging in it. Thus a 
cargo in New York awaiting transportation to Charleston, or to 
Seattle when the canal is opened, must infallibly go in an 
American ship. Not content with this, we have another old law 
which provides that a passenger shall not go from one American 
port to another, directly or by way of a foreign port, in any but 
an American ship under penalty of a fine of $200. Thus the 
freight and passenger traffic between our ports is fully pro- 
tected by prohibitions transcending any mere protective tariff 
ever passed, It is under these protecting special privileges that 
our combines in shipping have formed. And at present neither 
party is proposing to change this ancient law. This special 
privilege nobody is proposing to cancel or diminish, though 
many doubt the wisdom of it. It is under these laws that our 
coastwise trade has become fat and at times arrogant. Now, 
while our merchant marine is small as compared with the mer- 
chant marine of the other leading nations, yet our coastwise 
merchant marine is very large. Our entire coast trade, both 
freight and passenger, is in its exclusive hands. 

I have spent a moment in describing our merchant marine 
owning this special privilege, because if this infant, which now 
owns 14,000 steamships, is to receive another stimulating bonus, 
our plain citizens, who are to dig up the taxes, should know, 
all that it is possible to know about their baby. 

But, some men muy say, the canal must be used by ships, 
and can not be used for walking, so how does this canal benefit 
us unless our ships get the benefit? The canal, my friend, 
does not take away the ancient privileges of our coastwise 
trade just alluded to, It does not even diminish them—it 
yastly enlarges them. Our coasts are now united. The field of 
operation of our merchantmen is doubled. This field will be 
entirely in their hands. It will not be possible for an English 
steamer to take a New York cargo to Seattle. 

If this 14,000-ship combine came to this Capitol and asked 
for one further privilege it would be kicked out; but, not being 
able to ask directly, it is doing it indirectly. It is filling the 
air with dust, making men yelp, “ Treason,” Truckling to Eng- 
land,” “ Surrender of sovereignty,” and so on, hoping that under 
cover of all this to secure this free-toll subsidy. Be it known 
that England is not asking to interfere with our coastwise 
trade. She is not asking that any of its special privileges be 
diminished. What she is claiming is that free tolis to our 
already privileged shipping is a violation of the equality-of- 
treatment. provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Tolls or 
no tolls, English ships will not carry a single ton of our coast- 
wise freight. 

So much, Mr. Speaker, in my effort to let the plain citizen 
know who it is and what it is that is expected to get his bounty. 

The minority report on this bill, written by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND] contains this amazing 
deliverance, among other things: 

The talk of subsidizing the shipping interests at the expense of the 
American propie is mere sophistry and only befogs the issue. The tolls 


Imposed a e canal would be added to the freight and paid by the 
American people who consume the commodities. 


Mark Twain, speaking of a certain speech, said that had the 
speaker spent his life in the acquisition of ignorance he could 
not have delivered a finer valedictory. The ancient sophistry 
Involved in this report entitles it to high consideration. By 


this argument it may be proved that any freight charged any- 


where, being added to the goods, is finally paid by the consumer, 
and hence no freight charge at all would relieve the public, 
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By this it may be proved that any taxes paid by me is finally 
paid by the public, because taxes tend to impoverish me and 
curtail my dealing with the public. By this argument we might 
yote a pension to knaves as freely as to just men, because 
knayes need precisely the food, clothing, and shelter that just 
men need, and hence the pension money comes back to us. By 
this argument charging anyone with burglary becomes ridicu- 
lous, because the stolen goods are still in and with society, 
though the owner be shorn of them. The whole special- 
privilege scheme of things might be generously defended by 
this minority report heresy. 

But if there were a shred of truth in this claim, which would 
not be defended by any person outside of a madhouse, I should 
like to ask how the merchants of Ohio or Indiana are to be 
benefited by this bonus to the shipping combine. Our goods 
out in Ohio must still have rail rates. Their interstate traffic 
will not use the canal. It is coast-to-coast freight that will use 
the canal in the main. We, the central State taxpayers, are 
simply expected to pay for the canal. Of course I am aware 
that a general benefit is somewhat reflected, but this generally 
distributed benefit is scarcely expected to directly enthuse tax- 
payers charged with paying and meeting the interest on upward 
of $400,000,000. 

Those making use of this new and expensive agency of the 
world’s commerce should pay for it is a proposition that will be 
grasped by every thoughtful person in America. And this fair 
proposition does not involve diminishing in the least the ancient 
special privileges of our 14,000-ship coastwise merchant marine, 

Having touched upon the economic evil of handing a bonus to 
a shipping combine and augmenting its already valuable special 
privileges, I turn for a moment to the international features of 
the situation. 

In this House, Mr, Speaker, on the 4th day of last December I 
was deeply impressed by a brief speech made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens], a Republican 
of long and honored service here. He was speaking on the 
Hensley peace resolution, then before this House, and he was 
expressing his fears lest that resolution, even though passed 
unanimously, would produce no impression abroad. This Re- 
publican Member said: 

It is one of the unfortunate things in the recent career of this country 
and the record of our Congress, for which each one of us is more or 
less to blame—and 1 confess my share of it—that we have not re- 
spected our international obligations and our international promiscs 
and our international treaties, and for that reason we are distrusted 
and even disliked. 

And further, speaking of the acquisition of the Panama Zone, 
he said in the same speech, page 189: 

In the case of Panama there was great difference of opinion among us 
as to whether or not we violated the treaty with Great Britain and 
Panama concerning the question of tolls. But on the other side of the 
water they believe that we did violate that treaty. They believe that 
the United States would violate it for its advantage; and, more than 
that, in that connection the question as to whether we did violate that 
treaty was one capable of arbitration under the agreement which we 
ourselves had urged and for half a century had loudly advocated, but 
we have refused to abide by that treaty and have refused arbitrating 
that question under cur solemn agreements. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, coming from this distinguished 
Member and speaking of the conduct of this House and Senate 
in recent years should alarm every thoughtful man who reads 
them. I need hot dwell on the high reputation of this Repub- 
lican Member for integrity and probity. He knows the history 
of this House, and he frankly tells it to our shame. What 
guaranty of perpetuity has this Nation or any nation whose 
history will justify such words? 

But, Mr. Speaker, efforts have been made to retrieve our lost 
position among the nations. President Taft, knowing all that 
Mr. STEVENS knew, and more (for he was in closer touch with 
international opinion by reason of his office), on the 24th of 
August, 1912, in signing the Panama Canal act wrote a certain 
“memorandum to accompany ” that act, and in it he said: 

In a message sent to Congress after this bill had passed both Houses 
I ventured to suggest a possible amendment by which all persons, and 
especially all British subjects, who felt aggrieved by the provisions of 
the bill, on the ground that they are in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, might try that question in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I think this would have satisfied those who op the view 
which Congress evidently entertains of the ay and might avoid the 
necessity for elther diplomatic negotiation or further decision by an 
arbitral tribunal, 

Thus, at the very outset of this difficulty, at the very moment 
of signing this complained-of act, the then President, knowing 
of England's protest, tried to find a way by which some impar- 
tial authority might interpret this treaty; but Congress de- 
clined the suggestion. 

Still later, on the 5th day of January, 1913, speaking before 
the International Peace Forum, at New York, he said, as re- 
ported in the New York Times: 


When the time comes there will be no dyubt about what I will do 
about submitting this question to an impartial tribunal. I am willing 


to arbitrate with Great Britain as soon as we get down to the point at 


ue A good man people are saying “Don't arbitrate, because you 
ing to lose. ‘This is our canal, and while England is making a 
point of it, England would not fight about it, and, 8 — why give 
up when you are not likely to get an arbitration that will be satisfac- 
tory to you?” Now, even if this view were correct as to robability of 
1 9 8 17 7 eth oe some foet — Just the time when 
of ar ation, 
that method of settlement. VVV 
These are brave words. There is nothing of jingo in these 
words. A man who utters such words is not only a believer in 
peace, but is a worker for peace. Such a man does not prate 
about peace and then give the offense which brings on war. 
Such men do not urge their Congressmen to vote against battle- 
ships because the cost of one would reforest the Appalachian 
Mountains and then urge him to acts the effect of which must 
inevitably bring on that international hate which is the fore- 
runner of war. 


Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat, but I pause to honor this 
spirit manifested by the late President. 

And I venture to assert that at this time we, of all people, 
need the good will of the nations. Just now an immense effort 
is being made to extend our trade. Our mechanical apparatus 
of production is so great that, long since having occupied our 
own market, we must have world markets. My own corre- 
spondence indicates how great is our wish to extend our trade. 
Many letters ask me how we can induce foreign nations to let 
down the bars a little more. In the face of all this, how true 
do the words of President Wilson become when he says in his 
recent message: 


The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do—a volun- 
1050 withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and misunder- 


t 
8 

And such withdrawal, Mr. Speaker, loses for us nothing, sim- 
ply nothing, and gains for us again the respect of the nations, 
which has been heretofore lamentably impaired. 

In taking this view, that we lose nothing and gain much, I 
am not alone; far from it. The most conspicuous Republicans 
in this House have used stronger terms than any Democrat has 
yet used. I well remember what Mr. GILLETT, the distinguished 
Republican Member from Massachusetts, said yesterday : 

Io ed free tolis th 
of the Meaty and that it 1 was 55 5 8 
this manner our coastwise fleet, which was a flourishing monopoly, and 
except from the subsidy our vessels engaged in foreign tra 


were in dire need of some assistance to preserve them from 
extinction, 


Those Republicans who have the effrontery to charge us 
Democrats with betraying the Nation’s interest must answer to 
their colleagues, for they are thus fried in their own fat. 

It is interesting to note how the friends of the coastwise 
special interests, owning upward of 25,000 Ships, steam and 
sail, attempt to conceal their designs by shouting, “This is in 
the interests of the transcontinental railroads.” They yell 
about one combine to conceal their efforts to aid another. The 
curse of the modern situation is the special interests, and these 
have “run and been glorified” under the peculiar patronage 
of the objectors to this repeal bill and their party. 


I appeal to the plain people of this country not to be deceived 
by this effort to free a shipping combine from paying the cost of 
maintaining this canal, which it is about to use, by any such 
ery from men who haye spent their political lives in serving 
special interests—men who have sullied this Nation’s honor in 
the past by their legislative course, to which my distinguished 
friend Mr. Stevens has bravely called attention, 

We are safe in assuming that when this canal is opened we 
shall be charged all the’ traffic will bear. What honest rates 
we have secured from the railroads have been by dint of careful 
oversight and hard work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In order to secure fair rates via this canal the commis- 
sion will be obliged to be very watchful. I know, of course, 
that that commission has no jurisdiction—yet—of such trans- 
portation, but it is well known that this House is now medi- 
tating the extension of the, commission’s jurisdiction, for it has 
long been thought that the people needed some check on all- 
water rates. But thoughtful men will not be deceived. 

Some persons have a ready way of saying “ours” when 
speaking of this coastwise shipping. Well, it is “ours” in the 
same sense that the Standard Oil Co. is “ours.” The railroads 
are “ours,” but we watch them closely, and it costs us millions 
annually to watch them. To watch “our” big interests is an 


e, which 
complete 


expensive performance, For one, I am not giving them any- 
thing; I am demanding from them. 

But it is said that since foreign countries subsidize their yes- 
sels, why is this remission of tolls not a good way for us to do 
the same thing? In the first place, foreign nations do not sub- 
sidize their vessels in any flat, horizontal way as this. Eng- 
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land and Germany when subsidizing carefully select the sort of 
vessel and the trade line which they desire to ald. They sub- 
sidize, when they subsidize, in a way that tells for the Goyern- 
ment in time of war by the type of vessel aided and in time of 
peace aids the weak trade lines which may give promise of 
commerce.. But the proposition here is to give a horizontal 
bounty to a combine which already enjoys enormous and ex- 


clusive privileges. Such subsidizing is unknown to Europe, and 
among us is repudiated as “preposterous” even by those who 
believe in the principle of subsidy. This proposition out-Herods 
any Herodian subsidyists in existence. 

But the special-privilege advocates pipe up, What was the 
use digging this canal? What good flows to us from this 
work?” 

Well, for three-quarters of a century and more this Govern- 
ment has desired to join its distant coasts, and for the past 20 
years that desire has been accented by the growing needs of 
national defense. The coming of the Spanish-American War 
and the quickly enforced journey of the Oregon around the 
Horn rendered that desire acute. The cutting of the Isthmus 
completely meets this necessity: This profound element of 
value is certainly ours. Mr. Roosevelt in his message of De- 
cember 2, 1902, said, when no thought of treaty interpretation 
was before him: 

This canal will be of great benefit to America and of importance to 


all the world. It will be of advantage to us industrially and also as 
Improving our military position. 


The industrial advantage is to be found in the closer com- 
merce of onr joined coasts, which is in the exclusive control of 
our coastwise ships, and in the nearness of all Pacifice ports of 
South America and the Orient to which we can send our goods 
by the carriers of the world. : 

Those monorail minds that see no good unless it flows to 
us alone will be shocked to observe that Mr. Roosevelt deemed 
this canal of “importance to the world.” I do not belong to 
that class of astigmatized vision. With the world in rags we 
can not be prosperous. It is only with a world prosperous that 
we can be prosperous. Trade which does not aid the other 
fellow is a skin game. The curious thing about trade is that 
it is something at which both win. If wretchedness exists be- 
side riches, it can be for but a short time—both suicide. 

And as to a “surrender of sovereignty - What nonsense. 
Does Ohio surrender her sovereignty over a pike because all 
using it pay tolls? Does England surrender her Suez control 
because all ships receive equal treatment? Does Canada sur- 
render control of the Welland Canal because our ships and 
barges receive equal treatment with her own? Let us not for- 
get that we control the canal, police it, fortify it, make all rules 
for its operation, and absolutely fix toll rates for all ships using 
it, subject only to section 1 of article 3 of the treaty, which 
reads: 

Ane canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observiag these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in 15 of the conditions or gte of tratiic 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 

And that there may be no doubt about our control at all 
times, article 2 of that treaty provides: 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, elther directly at its own cost or 
by gift or loan of money to Individuals or corporations, or throu h sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the pro- 
visions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and enjoy 
all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 

What could be clearer? And how can any man, careful about 
the honor of his country, declare that these provisions do not 
commit us to equality of treatment of all using the canal.. No 
argument can fritter away these provisions, except the highly 
sophisticated and stealthy arguments under which the special 
interests for 50 years have been allowed under law to loot this 
country. $ 

But men say, Why are we willing to give England equal 
rights in this work of ours? Why, ever since cutting the 
Isthmus was contemplated England and the United States have 
had an agreement concerning it; and no agreement that these 
high contracting parties have ever had contemplated anything 
but equality of treatment to all shipping. My colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. Post] has pointed this out in his excellent speech. 
In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 it is stipulated that— 
the sonar 9 8 95 likewise agree that each shall enter into treaty 


stipulations such of the Central American States as they may 


deem advisable for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the 
of the convention, namely, that of constructing and main- 


faianga 
ining said canal as a ship communication between the two oceans for 
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the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the 
same, 
Article 8 contained a provision to the effect— 


that the same canals or railroads, betg open to tbe citizens and sub- 
3 7 of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also 

open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State 
which is willing to ant thereto such protection as the United States 
and Great Britain afford. 

And that treaty, unlike the present one, contemplated a joint. 
military protection to any transisthmus canal or railroad which 
might be constructed by private parties, for at this time it was 
thought that private capital could be induced to construct it. 
Why, for a half century any canal or railroad across the Isth- 
mus was deemed to be of such great value to us that we stood 
ready to back such a venture with England, and this ‘‘for the 
benefit of all mankind.” 

And if anybody thinks this equality of treatment to be most 
generous and unusual, let him read article 1 of the conyention 
covering the use of the Suez Canal, agreed to at Constantinople 
October 29, 1888: 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time of 
war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, without 
distinction of flag. Consequently, the high contracting parties agreo 
not in any way to interfere with the free use of the canal, in time of 
war as in time of peace. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we did not dig this canal for England. 
We dug it for “mankind.” The best symptom of modern life 
is that men are now interested in mankind. Trade has been 
the chief creator of that interest. We had.an enormous na- 
tional interest in digging it; and we are happy to know that 
the size of England’s merchant marine made the digging of it 
the more possible, for her ships—giving the canal about one- 
half of all tollage that will be received for many years to 
come—make a reasonably low toll possible and provide for the 
cost of operation, itself an item above ten millions annually. 

Mr. Speaker, the scheme by which this Canal Zone was ac- 
quired from Colombia aroused the hostile comment of the world. 
Let us make some reparation, if possible, and see to it that 
what was conceived in sin is consummated in righteousness. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DECKER]. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, the object of the present bill is 
to repeal that clause of the Panama Canal act which reads, 
“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States.“ As a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I voted to report this bill 
fayorably to the House, and I intend to vote for its final passage. 
I take this position because I believe that to exempt citizens of 
the United States who own ships from the payment of tolls is 
to grant a special privilege to a few of our citizens at the ex- 
pense of others and is in violation of the fundamental doctrine 
of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. I take this 
position, also, because I believe that the present law which 
exempts coastwise ships of citizens of the United States from 
the payment of tolls is in violation of a solemn treaty entered 
into between the United States and Great Britain. 

The building of the Panama Canal was the most gigantic and 
expensive undertaking in the history of the world. This canal 
has been built at a cost of approximately $400,000,000. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop] has estimated that the 
annual charge to meet interest, sinking-fund requirements, cost 
of operation, and maintenance of the canal will amount to about 
$16,000,000. . This vast sum comes from all the people of the 
United States. I believe the benefits of this vast expenditure 
should come to all the people of the United States without dis- 
crimination. To allow part of the people of the United States 
to use this great canal free of tolls would be to grant them 
special benefits that are not granted to the other people of the 
United States. . 

The opponents of this bill say, “Since the United States 
has expended this vast sum, shall not the ships of the United 
States receive the benefit?” They say, Since our people 
have expended this money and incurred the risk of this great 
undertaking, shall not our people receive the benefits?” I 
ask the question, Who do you mean by “our people“? Do all 
the people of the United States own ships? Do the merchants, 
the bankers, the men who work on the railroads, the men who 
work in the mines and on the farms and in the factory, do these 
men own ships? We are apt to forget that the men who own 
ships in the United States constitute but a small part of “our 
people.” Since the canal was built by all of our people, the 
benefits should go to all of our people without discrimination. 
Since only a few of our people own ships that will go through 
the canal, is it not right that those few who own ships should 
pay reasonable tolls to the rest of our people who do not own 
ships? Whether we take money from the Public Treasury and 
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give it to the few men who own ships, or whether we give these 
few men the free use of a canal that cost a vast sum of money 
the result is the same, it amounts to a subsidy. That this is 
a subsidy has been officially admitted. In the instructions of 
the Secretary of State, of January 17, 1913, to the American 
chargé d’affaires at London, as a reply to the contention of 
Great Britain, he says, The exemption of the coastwise trade 
from tolls or the refunding of tolls collected from the coast- 
wise trade is merely a subsidy granted by the United States to 
that trade, and the loss resulting from not collecting or from 
refunding those tolls will fall solely upon the United States.” 
But, they say, even if it is a subsidy to the shipowners, they 
want this remission of tolls not for the benefit of the ship- 
owners but for the sake of reducing transportation charges 
that will benefit all the consumers. I say to you the reduction 
of freight rates and transportation charges as the result of 
this canal does not depend upon the remission of tolls. 

The building of this ennal reduced the distance between east- 
ern ports of the United States and western ports by many 
thousands of miles. This is the great fact that will make 
water transportation possible and profitable and result in 
cheaper transportation. It is the elimination of these thousands 
of miles of sea and not the remission of tolls that will make it 
possible for coastwise ships to compete with the transconti- 
nental railroads. The men best informed admit that the charging 
of tolls will not hamper our coastwise trade. It is already the 
most prosperous coastwise trade in the world. The law now 
gives them an advantage on the business by preventing the 
ships of other nations from engaging in this trade. I do not 
believe that even a fraction of the money remitted to the owners 
by this exemption from tolls will ever reach the shipper and 
eonsumer in the form of redueed rates. These companies en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade will make the rates just enough 
less than the railroad rates to get the business. They will charge 
all the traffie will bear. I am also reminded that the trans- 
continental railroad rates do not depend upon competition by 
the water route, but the Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
ready has the power to fix reasonable rates. 

The opponents of this hill would have us believe that unless 
we remit these tolls the people of the United States will receive 
no benefit from this enormous expenditure of money and from 
this wonderful achievement. I deny this. Our people, includ- 
ing those who own ships and pay reasonable tolls through this 
canal, will be benefited by the fact that the Pacific Ocean has 
been connected with the Atlantic Ocean and the distance from 
New York to San Francisco has been decreased by many thou- 
sands of miles. This will unite our people in closer bonds of 
commercial intercourse. It will stimulate the interchange of 
our commodities. It will quicken trade and result in greater 
prosperity not only to shipowners but to all the people of the 
United States. 

I do not impugn the motives, the integrity, or the judgment 
of the men from whom I differ on this proposition. I do not 
support this bill because, as some have alleged, the so-called 
Ship Trust may be opposed to it, nor because, as some have al- 
leged, the railroads may be in favor of it, but I give it my un- 
grudging support because as a representative who should legis- 
late for all the people I believe the present exemption is in con- 
flict with the doctrine of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none. 

I also give my support to this bill and thereby vote for the 
repeal of the present Jaw because I believe the present law is in 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I realize that at first 
blush as American citizens we are apt to say, We built this 
canal, we own the land on which it is built, and we have a right 
to do as we please with it.“ It is natural to feel at first 
thought that we are just as free to do as we-please with this 
canal as we are with our inland rivers and harbors and other 
parts of our domain. But before coming to this conclusion we 
must stop to consider under what circumstances this canal was 
built, and also the relations of this canal to the rest of the 
world. It is helpful in considering this important subject to 
remind ourselves of the geography of the situation. This canal 
which is built across the Isthmus of Panama unites for pur- 
poses of commerce the great Pacific Ocean and the Atlantic 
Ocean. All the great commercial nations of the world front on 
one or the other of these oceans, and these great oceans sustain 
the relation of public highways to these great nations. Natu- 
rally almost from the very beginning of the development of this 
Western Hemisphere the leading nations of the world have felt 
a keen interest in the project of a canal that should connect 
these great oceans, Realizing the importance of this project 
to our national welfare, this Nation entered into the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty with Great Britain in 1850 whereby it was agreed 
that any canal which would be constructed was to be under 


the joint protection of both Great Britain and the United States, 
and was to be maintained and operated on terms of equality 
between the United States and Great Britain and any otlier 
nations which might wish to cooperate in the joint protection 
of the canal. We entered into this treaty voluntarily and gladly, 
because at that time we were not in a position to build the 
canal ourselyes. This treaty which prevented us from building 
this canal without the consent of Great Britain was superseded 
by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty entered into in 1901 between the 
United States and Great Britain. By article 2 of this treaty 
it is agreed that the United States shall have the right to con- 
struct the canal, and that subject to the provisions of the 
treaty shall enjoy all the rights incident to construction. 

Section 1 of article 8 of the treaty provides: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any sueh nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or oth Such conditions and charges of trafie shall be just and 
equitable. 

It is contended by the opponents of this bill that the United 
States was not included in the words “all nations observing 
these rules.” This section together with the other sections of 
article 8 provide the basis of neutralization of the canal 
The opponents of this bill contend that these rules are laid 
down for the guidance of foreign nations and not for the United 
States, and that the term “all nations” means in reality “all 
other nations” or “all nations except the United States.” It 
oceurs to me with great force, if this was the intention, why 
did not the framers of the treaty say, “all other nations” or 
“all nations except the United States”? They say that we 
have a right to exempt our ships of commerce from the pay- 
ment of toll because the section says that the canal shall be 
free and open to vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, 
and if we do not have the right to exempt ships of commerce 
from tolls then we do not have a right to exempt our ships of 
war from tolls. This does not seem to me to be well founded, 
because it is immaterial whether we exempt our ships of war 
from tolls or not, because we own the canal and we own our 
ships of war and to charge toll on our ships of war would be 
simply taking money from one of our pockets and putting it 
into another, 

It is argued that the rules laid down in article 3 as a basis 
of neutralization do not apply to the United States. Sections 
2, 3, 4, and 5 provide regulations as to the use of this canal in 
time of war. It is asserted by the United States and admitted 
by England that in case of war between the United States and 
Great Britain, or between the United States and any other 
nation, the United States would have a right as an incident of 
war and self-defense to prevent the other belligerent from 
using the canal, and thus defend our national existence by any 
means necessary. It is argued that since these rules regulating 
ships of war are not to be observed by the United States. then 
the United States is not bound by or included in section 1 which 
provides that the canal shall be free and open to the yessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules. It 
does not seem to me that this conclusion follows. 

Admitting that the United States is not bound by some of 
these rules because by the very nature of the situation they 
are inapplicable to the United States, it does not follow that 
the United States is not intended to be bound by the rules 
which are applicable to the United States. The fact, then, that 
by the passage of this bill we admit that we have no right to 
discriminate in favor of our ships of commerce in the use of 
this canal does not argue that In time of war we can not use 
this canal in any manner we see fit to protect our honor and 
our existence. 

Nor is the effect or meaning of this disputed section, or any 
other section of this treaty, altered by the fact that after the 
signing of this treaty we acquired the ownership and sover- 
elgnty of the Canal Zone, because article 4 provides: 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the ccuntry or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect. the general principle of neutraliza- 
ce — the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 


I am convinced that the simple, ordinary, and straightfor- 
ward interpretation of this section is the one that should be 
adopted, and that interpretation can be best expressed in the 
very language of the article itself, which says: “The canal 
shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war 
to all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality.” 
Tt seems to me that the natural meaning of this clanse prevents 
the exemption from tells of coastwise ships of the United 
States. Any other meaning must come as the result of circum- 
loeution, as the result of technical refinement and strained 
construction. ‘The passage of this bill means the adoption by 
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the United States of this plain, simple, and ordinary meaning 
of a solemn treaty. And this does not mean, as some have 
tauntingly alleged, the outwitting of the present State Depart- 
ment by British diplomats. If we have been bested in the 
contest of diplomacy it has not been in the field of interpreta- 
tion. 

If we have been outwitted, which I deny, it occurred when 
the representatives of this Government acquiesced in a treaty 
which requires only two pages in the writing, but requires vol- 
umes for the interpretation which the opponents of this bill seek 
to give it. This is not, as some have said, a truckling to Great 
Britain or a yielding to foreign pressure. Those who have 
clamored loudest for the assertion of American manhood should 
have made themselves heard at the time when the treaty of 1901 
superseded the treaty of 1850. They should have said then to 
Great Britain, “ We do not care what you desire, we do not 
care what your intentions are, we do not care for your moral 
support and your consent, we are going to build this canal; we 
are going to build it on our own territory, and we are going to 
do with it as we please, without the consent of any nation on 
earth.” Then, and not now, was the time for the display of 
this independence and courage. 

No, gentlemen, when we pass this bill we adopt the plain and 
simple and ordinary meaning of the treaty, and this is not an 
American surrender. If there has been a surrender that sur- 
render occurred in 1901, when the treaty was signed. It did 
not. occur on the 5th day of March, 1914, when the President of 
the United States came before Congress and upon his solemn re- 
sponsibility as the head of this Nation said, “ We consented to 
the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not originate it; 
and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a Nation to 
interpret with a too strained or refined reading the words of 
our own promises just because we have power enough to give 
us leave to read them as we please.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 


[Mr. FOWLER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to present to the Mem- 
bers of this House and to the country what seem to me con- 
clusive reasons for my vote to repeal the free-tolls clause of 
the Panama bill. As to the frequent charge that to vote for 
such repeal violates the Democratic platform adopted at Balti- 
more, I have this to say: 

THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM. 

The Baltimore platform on this question contradicts itself. 
In one section, under the heading Democratic Congress,” it 
says: 

It is opportune to point to the record of accomplishment of the 
Democratic House of 1 of the Sixty-second Congress. 
We indorse its action, and we challenge comparison of its record with 
that of any Congress which has been controlled by our opponents. 

Now, that Democratic Congress had yoted upon this very ques- 
tion on the 23d day of May, 1912, and had voted against the ex- 
emption of our coastwise vessels from payment of tolls at the 
canal when that exemption was proposed in what is known as 
the Doremus amendment. In that vote the Democrats voted, by 
20 majority, against the Doremus amendment, and at the same 
time a considerable number of Democrats, myself among the 
number, were paired against the amendment. The amendment 
was put upon the Panama bill by a minority of Democrats and 
a large majority of Republicans. At the time of the Baltimore 
convention the Senate had not acted or taken a vote on the 
question. The only action the Democratic Congress had taken 
was as I have just stated. 

The Baltimore convention showed in every way its earnest 
desire to indorse the action of the Democrats of the House, of 
which the convention and the whole country were justly proud. 
That convention had no dream of putting a plank in the plat- 
form which condemned the Democrats of the House, and al- 
though I have talked with many members of the convention, 
and with some of the members of the platform committee who 
were induced to put the free-tolls plank in our platform, not 
one of them has ever stated that when they did it they under- 
stood it was against the Democratic vote of the House. It 
was a situation in which the convention was easily and adroitly 
led astray. ; 
SPECIAL INTERESTS. 

Special interests never sleep. They had made a hard strug- 
gle in the House. They had won by the help of Republicans 
against Democrats. The fight was on a minor feature, appar- 
ently, of the Panama Canal bill. The ship-subsidy people, in 
combination with the seacoast cities, by the aid of Republicans, 


had won an advantage in the Doremus amendment which was 
covered up in the voluminous provisions of the Panama bill. 
Democrats over the country generally had not paid much 


attention to the matter. Only three hours’ debate was given 
it in the House, but the interests saw their opportunity to nail 
down their advantage by getting it into the Baltimore platform, 
and they deftly secured its insertion there by presenting it un- 
der circumstances in which it was little, if at all, discussed, 
even in the committee on platform, and when the convention 
was uninformed of the true standing of the Democrats of the 
House upon it. It was done without one word of discussion in 
open convention, and so the convention, intending to indorse 
in terms of highest praise and without stint or qualification 
the action of the Democrats of the House, was led into doing 
in this matter just the opposite. 
FREE-TOLLS PLANK NOT SENTIMENT OF CONVENTION, 

But that is not all. It is further shown that this plank was 
not expressive of the sentiments of the Baltimore convention 
because with this free-tolls clause and in the very same section 
of the platform, under the head of “ Merchant marine,” that 
convention declares: 


We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, but 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without boun- 
ties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 


Now, with this clause and with the plank indorsing the action 
of the Democratic House, the subsequent clause indorsing free 
tolls to our coastwise vessels is in absolute, direct, and irrecon- 
cilable conflict, because the grant of free tolls to these vessels is 
a vast subsidy, imposing great additional burdens upon the people 
every year, and it is a subsidy granted to a special interest, a 
notorious combination which has destroyed all domestic competi- 
tion and which is already by law completely protected against for- 
eign competition. Under these circumstances, in my opinion, since 
I can not stand on all three of these utterances of the platform, 
I must stand for that principle which my own sense of honor 
and right and party fealty dictates. But there is another ques- 
tion connected with the platform. 

OUR TREATY OBLIGATION, 


What, Mr. Speaker, were our obligations under the treaty 
with Great Britain, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty? I 
believe that if our platform had been not self-contradictory, had 
been unequivocal, had been in consonance with our time-honored 
principles, still, if it had attempted to bind us to a course or 
policy violative of our treaty agreements, we could not be 
bound by it. Both our Speaker and our floor leader, Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD, have charged in substance that, in voting for the Sims 
bill—the bill to repeal the free-tolls clause of the Panama bill— 
Democrats will be breaking faith with the American people, 
violating their solemn pledges, and so laying themselves liable 
to the same charge we so earnestly made against the Repub- 
licans in our campaign of 1912, and will be truckling and sur- 
rendering to Great Britain. The speeches and utterances of our 
two great leaders will be circulated by the millions by Repub- 
licans in the coming campaign. Every Democrat in a doubtful 
district will have to meet them. I want to suggest to them 
that in meeting these charges they use the following sentences 
from the speech of Speaker CLARK himself, the very sume speech 
which these Republicans will circulate. After a great many 
utterances about party faith and party pledges and about our 
alleged shameful surrender to Great Britain, Mr. CLARK says: 


A second reason for the repeal assigned by President Wilson is that 
the exemption of our coastwise trade from payment.of tolls is “in plain 
contravention of the treaty with Great Britain concerning the canal, 
concluded on November 18, 1901.“ Of course, the President believed 
that or he would not have said it; but he was mistaken. If I believed 
that, I would vote with him, for I am as tender and zealous of my coun- 
try’s honor as he is, or as any other living man is. He [the President] 
is conyinced that the statute as it now stands does contravene our sol- 
emn obligation and should therefore be repealed. So believing, he does 
the only thing that an honorable and conscientious head of the Nation 
could do—he asks us to reconsider our action. Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion respecting the merits of the case, I do President 
Wilson honor for his act. 

And so the Speaker applauds the President! 

Whatever wound, therefore, the speech of the Speaker may 
inflict upon the party, the same speech carries with it also the 
healing for the wound, for by that speech he simply says, when 
you boil it all down, that he differs from the President in judg- 
ment, but that all of us who agree with the President in judg- 
ment not only ought, but are in honor bound, to vote for the 
repeal of the tolls-exemption law. I am one of those who be- 
lieve very strongly in the binding force of platform pledges, 
but, under all the facts and circumstances I have stated, party 
fealty and personal honor bid me with one voice to yote for the 
repeal, since I not only believe that free tolls to our coast- 
wise vessels violates our Democratic platform and principles 
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and is wrong economically and politically, but also that it vio- 
lates our treaty agreements and the declarations we uniformly 
made publicly and officially to the world when we were arrang- 
ing for and building the canal, and for 70 years before that 
time. 


THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTR TREATY AND OUR UNIFORM DECLARATIONS. 


On this point a historical review of the whole question will 
aid us, if aid is necessary, in giving a true interpretation of the 
treaty. In about 1784 Great Britain acquired British Honduras, 
and later she acquired a protectorate over the Mosquito Coast 
and over the Bay Islands, a group near Honduras. Those pos- 
sessions were deemed by the statesmanship of that time and for 
nearly a century afterwards to give Great Britain the privilege 
of building a canal across the Isthmus. The United States 
began to feel that it would be hurtful to her interests if Great 
Britain did so, and negotiations were begun by us looking to 
equal partnership and control of such a canal by Great Britain 
and the United States. The gentleman from Virginia, Gov. 
Montacur, has referred to the correspondence of Mr. Clay as 
Secretary of State with Great Britain on the subject, in which 
he undertook to secure cooperation between the United States 
and that country in building the canal on terms that would 
hold it “equally open to the commerce of both nations and of 
the world.” This was Henry Clay, whose Americanism is so 
praised by the Speaker. Later, in 1835, the United States Sen- 
ate adopted the following resolution: 

Rich connects North ano South America. o a securing by such stipo- 

con e an 
Tations the free and equal right of planiras such to all sack 
The House in 1839 adopted unanimously a resolution— 


* * For the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of affect- 
ing a communication een the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the 
construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus and of securing for- 
ever by suitable treaty stipulations the free and equal right of navi- 
gating such canal to all nations. 


In furtherance of that project a treaty with New Granada 
was negotiated by us in 1846, of which President Polk in his 
message to Congress said: 

It will constitute no alliance for any political object but for a purely 
commercial purpose in which all the navigating nations of the world 
have a common interest * * +, The ultimate object as presented 
by the Senate of the United States in their resolution of March 8, 1835, 
to which I haye already referred, to secure to all nations the free 
and equal right of passage over the Isthmus. 


Following this the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 was negoti- 
ated. Nothing was done under that treaty to build the canal. 
Later, under President Grant, I believe, Secretary of State Fish 
in his negotiations declared: 

We shall * * de glad of any movement which shall result in 
the early decision of the question of the most practical route and the 
early commencement and completion of an interoceanic communication, 
which shall be teed in its perpetual neutralization and dedica- 
tion to the commerce of all nations without advantages to one over 
another of those who guarantee its assured neutrality * + +, 

Later still, in Mr. Garfield’s administration, Secretary Blaine’s 
instructions to our minister at London, Mr. Lowell, declared: 

Nor does the United States seek any exclusive or narrow commercial 
advantage. It frankly agrees and will oe see roclamation declare 
at the proper time, in conjunction with Republie on whose soll the 
canal may be located that the same rights and privileges, the same tolls 


and obligations, for the use of the canal shall apply with absolute im- 
partiality to the merchant marine of every nation on the-globe. 


To which Lord Granville for England replied: 


Such communication concerned not merely the United States or the 
American Continent, but, as was rec y article 6 of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, the whole civilized world, and that she (Great 
Britain) would not oppose or decline any discussion for the purpose of 
securing on a general international basis its universal and unrestricted 
use, 


Following this, in 1885, President Cleveland's message to Con- 
gress reads: 

Whatever highway may be constructed across the barrier dividi 
the two great maritime areas of the world must be for the world's 
benefit * . These suggestions may serve to emphasize what I 
have already said on the score of the necessity of a neutralization of 
any interoceanic transit and this can only be accomplished by making 
the uses of the route open to all nations and subject to the ambition 
and warlike necessities of none. 

Remember the Clayton-Bulwer treaty then stood. 

In 1896 Secretary of State Olney’s memorandum reads: 

The interoceanic routes there specified should under the sovereignty 
of the States traversed by them be neutral and free to all nations alike 
* * + The United States is completely Reed (eo from denying that 
the treaty (Clayton-Bulwer) is in full force and vigor. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty we could not have fortified 
the canal, and for that reason mainly we secured the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

These were the sentiments and declarations officially made 
by the United States leading up to the abrogation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty and the negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
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treaty in 1901. They led to the absolute acquiescence of all 
nations in our acquisition of the Canal Zone. No nation ques- 
tioned our purpose or saw in our action any desire, so far as 
the commerce. of the world was concerned, to obtain in any 
manner any advantage over the commerce of any other nation, 
and in January, 1904, still breathing the spirit and the honesty 
of all our prior declarations, President Roosevelt, in his special 
message of January 4, declares: 

Under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 1 
United States should control, para 8 N ory one 
to be built, keeping it open for the vessels of all nations on equal terms, 

Secretary Hay's note of January. 5, 1904, reads: 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was conceived to form an obstacle and 
the Bri Government therefore agreed to abrogate it, the United 
States only promising in return to protect the canal and keep it o 
on equal terms to all nations in accordance with our traditional 5 — 

To go back a little, in submitting the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
to the Senate in 1901, the Secretary of State, John Hay, sub- 
mitted, also, a confidential memorandum, which was quite 
lengthy, but, among other things, contained these clauses: 


defended by it. Under these c 
omit prohibition of fortification. 


Secretary Hay further says to the Senate previous to the 
ratification of the treaty— 

That Great Britain by this treaty surrendered important national 
interests, and as a consideration for which, and in Parther carrying 


out the torie and unvarying policy of our country, we place in this 
trea 3 dispute the general principles of Beutralization and 


ces it was thought fair to 


Senator Davis, chairman of the committee, in his report to 
the Senate upon this Hay-Pauncefote treaty entirely supports 
the position of Secretary Hay. 

OTHER TREATIES. 


Besides negotiations with Great Britain the United States 
made and attempted to make many treaties with various Latin- 
American nations with reference to the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal. One with New Granada in 1848; one with 
Colombia in 1869; others in 1870, in 1873, and in 1881, all con- 
taining provisions for free and equal right of passage to all 
nations. One with Honduras in 1864; one with Nicaragua in 
1849, another in 1867, another in 1869, and another in 1877, all 
containing provisions for all vessels on equal terms in every 
respect as between each other. There was a treaty of the United 
States with Nicaragua in December, 1884, with a provision 
couched in different terms, It provided for equal tolls for the 
vessels of all nations, excepting the vessels of the contracting 
parties engaged in the coastwise trade. It is important to notice 
this treaty because of the exception it contains and because the 
terms used in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the other treaties 
which I have mentioned contain no such exception. It is the 
general rule of construction that any exception to a general 
provision intended to be made must be expressly noted, nor has 
this rule ever been questioned until the present controversy. 
The terms of the Suez convention, under which the Suez Canal 
was dug, in like manner expressly reserved special rights of 
Turkey, and under that convention and the administration of the 
canal, which is under the control of Great Britain, all nations 
other than Turkey have had to pay precisely the same tolls and 
observe the same rules. It would seem that further argument 
was unnecessary, still I will add one more circumstance. With 
the history of our negotiations such as I have related it, with 
the mind of the world fixed in its understanding of our purpose 
to build the canal and open it on terms of absolute equality to 
the ships and commerce and citizens of all nations, our own 
included, with that understanding soundly based on the utter- 
ances of our diplomatie representatives, our ministers, Secre- 
taries of State, and Presidents, and of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate in resolutions adopted by them, is it strangs 
that the terms and meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty are 
not debated outside of the United States, as the President has 
told us they are not? Still there is one further circumstance. 

VOTE ON BARD AMENDMENT IN SENATE. 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was submitted to the Senate 

for ratification, Senator Bard, of California, moved to amend it 
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tors when they voted to ratify the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, such 
a secret purpose as it is now claimed they had to interpret the 
treaty contrary to what they knew was the understanding of 
Great Britain, then I will say that hereafter the critic of the 
United States may well give us the hateful epithet of per- 
fidious Columbia.” We held out to the world one thing; we 
intended another. We said we were building the canal for the 
use of the commerce of all nations on equal terms; we intended 
it for the special advantage of our own. We mentally reserved 
the privilege of giving our own citizens, or, as we have done, of 
giving a special class of our citizens, a special benefit and ad- 
vantage over the citizens and commerce of other nations. If 
we 1 this, gentlemen, we earn for ourselves the odium of the 
wor 

CLAIM IT IS NO DISCRIMINATION TO EXEMPT COASTWISE VESSELS. 

But, say the free-toll advocates, our laws exclude the vessels 
of all other nations from our coastwise trade, and therefore it 
is no discrimination for us to give our vessels in that trade ex- 
emption from tolls. Such a claim, under existing facts, is 
hollow and discreditable. They cite a certain Supreme Court 
decision involving pilotage charges against a foreign vessel en- 
tering Galyeston, Tex. I will not go into that case. To do so 
would require too much time; but the issues in that case in- 
volved no real discrimination against the trade or commerce of 
the nation owning the foreign vessel, nor were the terms of the 
treaty involved equivalent to the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. But I go further, and say that whatever may have 
been any decision made in any other case, however close an 
analogy may be drawn between the issues involved in that 
case and the questions here and now involved, still, if the 
facts involved in this question, the history of the treaty, the 
preceding and contemporaneous negotiations and declarations 
concerning it, as to its purposes and meaning and the terms of 
the treaty, all show, as they do, and that clearly, what its 
meaning is, as an honorable nation we have no other alterna- 
tive except to observe its real and substantial meaning. To my 
mind the words of the treaty are plain English; nothing is 
said about exempting our coastwise vessels. Under those words 
we would have just as much right and just as little right to 
exempt our vessels engaged in foreign trade—if, as a matter of 
fact, the exemption of our coastwise vessels from tolls works 
any real or substantial disadvantage—as against the vessels of 
commerce of any other nation. As to that question, let me try 
to show how such an exemption would so operate, The western 
part of Canada is supplied with magnificent forests—a great 
storehouse of wealth. The Canadian is naturally seeking a 
market for his lumber and timber. Likewise, the western por- 
tion of the United States is clothed with great forests. The 
lumber of Canada and of Washington, Oregon, and California 
is in sharp competition. Now, the Democratic Party have—es- 
pecially since the campaign of 1908—been earnest in seeking to 
give this Canadian lumber free entry into the United States. 

We fought hard to remove all the tariff from it when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, and finally when the Underwood. 
bill was passed we got the tariff on Canadian lumber taken off, 
intending thereby that lumber from Canada might compete in 
the United States with Washington, Oregon, and California 
lumber. If two vessels, one from Canada and one from Cali- 
fornia, make the voyage, as they now have to do around Cape 
Horn, they get to our eastern coast on exactly equal terms, and 
the lumber of Canada competes fairly with the lumber of Cali- 
fornia, but when our canal is open, if the vessel from San Fran- 
cisco goes through the cana! paying no tolls, while the lumber 
from British Columbia goes through the same canal paying 
$1.20 per ton, the effect would be precisely the same as if we 
had put back the tariff on British lumber for the protection of 
the lumber barons of the great Pacific States. Now, who would 
profit by this exemption or protection? Certainly not the peo- 
ple. The Pacific slope forests are, in the main, owned by great 
corporations, and these corporations combine to fix the price of 
lumber to the people of the United States. The Southern Pacific 
Railway and the Weyerhaeusers together own such vast regions 
that their wealth is beyond computation. I am not going into 
that matter, however. I am only using it for the purpose of 
showing that by charging tolls to the coastwise vessels of 
Canada and exempting our own, we are discriminating in a real 
and substantial way against the commerce of Canada, and inei- 
dentally that our people would suffer and that only big in- 
terests would benefit. I could give a thousand illustrations 
to the same effect. The truth is there is as much discrimi- 
nation against the commerce of other nations in exempting 
coastwise vessels as there would be in exempting American 
yessels in our foreign trade, and if we have a right to ex- 
empt our coastwise vessels from payment of tolls we also 
haye the right to exempt our vessels engaged in foreign trade. 


by excepting from its provisions for equality our vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade; that is, to make the same exception 
that was made in our Nicaragua treaty of 1884. This amend- 
ment was voted down by a vote of 46 to 23 and the treaty rati- 
fied as it stands, providing as broadly as possible that— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 80 


that there shall be- no discrimination in respect of the condition or 
charges of traffic or otherwise. 


CATCHING AT STRAWS. 

Free-toll advocates, catching at every straw, try to find some 
consolation in the argument that this provision refers to war 
vessels as well as vessels of commerce, and that if we require 
yessels of commerce belonging to citizens of the United States 
to pay equal tolls with those belonging to other nations or citi- 
zens, we must likewise charge tolls to the war vessels of the 
United States. The argument is too absurd for serious men 
to weigh, for the reason that to require the United States, the 
actual owner of the vessel, to pay to the United States, the 
actual owner of the canal, any sum of money for any purpose 
would be ridiculous; and the other consolation argument, self- 
deluding argument, that these men make is that by applying the 
clause I have quoted to the United States we would thereby be 
precluded from holding or defending the canal against an 
enemy. That argument is answered by the express terms of 
the treaty and by the third and succeeding clauses of the mem- 
orandum of Secretary Hay, which I have quoted. 

The pretended fear that by now doing justice and keeping 
our plighted faith as to commerce we shall destroy or diminish 
our sovereignty or political control or right to fortify and hold 
and defend the Canal Zone is only pretended fear, because these 
gentlemen know that, without protest or objection from any 
part or nation of the world, we have fortified the eanal, and 
that, so far as the interest of this Nation is concerned in a 
military sense, no one questions our absolute and unqualified 
right to use the canal for our own protection. I deal with this 
phase of the question briefly, because there is no sincerity in 
the pretense. It is like a great deal of the talk about our 
truckling or surrendering to Great Britain. 

CLAIM THAT WE WERE GUILTY OF SHARP PRACTICE, 


There is another contention of the advocates of free tolls. 
It is that when the Senate of the United States, before ratify- 
ing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, voted down the amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Bard, which would have authorized us, had 
it been adopted, to have exempted our coastwise vessels from 
paying tolls, they did so with a mental reservation or with the 
belief that we had that right without the amendment, and the 
minority here to-day have presented us with statements of 
some five or six Senators who say that Senators voted that 
way because they believed the amendment was unnecessary. 
Now we have absolute knowledge that had the Senate adopted 
that amendment Great Britain would have declined to consum- 
mate the treaty. I do not doubt the Senate at the time knew it 
also. I think any reasonable man, looking over the history of 
our diplomatic negotiations either then or now, will know that 
to be the ease. It is inconceivable that any considerable num- 
ber of Senators, with this history before them, would have 
yoted against the Bard amendment on any other than one 
of two grounds: First, that they did not desire the amend- 
ment, or, second, that they would not endanger the treaty, 
which we were anxious to consummate, by adopting the amend- 
ment. It must be borne in mind that the Senate only discusses 
treaties in executive session, so there are no debates to leak to 
for the views of Senators on this question. 

Some few Senators may then have believed that without any 
amendment to the treaty the United States would have the 
right to prefer vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coast- 
wise trade, but I think such Senators were few, and I would 
yenture the opinion that if you could now go back 13 years and 
search the mind of the Senate at the time of its action on this 
treaty you would find that practically all the Senators who 
thought so voted for the Bard amendment. Certainly they 
knew our claim of such right would be questioned, if for no 
other reason, for the simple one that we had raised the same 
question under a similar treaty with Great Britain in regard to 
our citizens having the right to an equal use of the Canadian 
Welland Canal on the Great Lakes. It is unthinkable, to my 
mind, that honorable Senators would have voted against this 
amendment with the secret purpose in their mind to claim the 
right expressed in it without putting that right to the test of 
negotiation by inserting it in the treaty and submitting it to 
Great Britain. Critics of England have sometimes called her 
“ perfiđious Albion.” How well the epithet may be deserved I 
shall not say; but if we avail ourselves of such a mental reser- 
yation as is now alleged to have existed in the minds of Sena- 
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The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], frank as he 
always is, declares that such is the case, and evidently he be- 
lieves that we ought to exempt our foreign-going vessels from 
toll, and in all candor, if our purpose is to try to build up our 
foreign merchant marine, we ought to exempt the foreign-going 
vessel if we exempt any. Mr. UnpEerwoop and others claim that 
such exemption is no discrimination against the vessels or com- 
merce of other nations. If the commerce of other nations is not 
in any manner affected, as the advocates of exemption claim, 
certainly they would have no right to complain of the exemp- 
tion of either our coastwise or our foreign-going vessels. I am 
absolutely sure they would not complain, if that were the case. 
On the other hand, if such exemption either of our coastwise 
or our foreign-going vessels is hurtful to the commerce of any 
other nation and especially of Great Britain, then, under the 
letter and the spirit of our treaty, such nation not only might, 
but certainly and justly will, protest. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pause here to explain that all through 
this debate we speak of our vessels and foreign vessels, when 
we mean, in both cases, vessels owned by private parties, gen- 
erally corporations, of our nation or of foreign nations, 

SUBSIDIES. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is no question by anybody that I have 
ever heard of, and there can be no question, that the United 
States or Canada or any other nation may grant directly to any 
ship, foreign or domestic, any amount and any kind of subsidy 
or bounty which may be measured and determined in any man-, 
ner desired by the nation granting it. Therefore the United 
States or any other nation whose ships go through the canal 
may grant out of its general treasury to any one of its ships 
a bounty or subsidy exactly equal to the tolls paid by the ship 
without any breach of any kind of faith or any cause of any 
kind of offense toward any other nation. For the United 
States to do this with reference to the ships of her citizens, 
either in the coastwise or foreign trade, would be to accomplish 
precisely the same result as if she charged them no toll. In 
one sense it would be doing indirectly what free tolls would do 
directly. In another sense it would be doing directly what free 
tolls would do indirectly. Paying the bounty would be giving 
free tolls indirectly. Giving free tolls would be paying a bounty 
indirectly. The difference between the two methods of con- 
ferring the same benefit would be that to collect the tolls and 
pay out the bounty would cost something in bookkeeping and 
handling the money, and perhaps cause the shipowner to pay 
interest or lay out of the use of his money between the time 
when he paid it out as tolls and the time when it was paid 
back to him as bounty. Save this difference the benefits be- 
stowed on the shipping interests and the burdens borne by the 
Government—that is, the whole people—would be precisely the 
same in the two cases. Why, then, Mr. Speaker, if we are so 
anxious to bear this burden and bestow this great benefit or 
bounty or subsidy upon our coastwise shipping industry, do not 
we do it by direct bounty? Why not go down into Uncle Sam’s 
pocket like men and pull out the people’s money and give it to 
this Shipping Trust and so save our faith and our face? I 
will tell you why. We would rather face the criticism of the 
outside world, who so largely and sincerely believe we have 
broken faith; we would rather lose their trust; we would rather 
live under a cloud in the eyes of many honest men who read 
a plain meaning in plain words, than face the American people 
with the story that we gave their hard-wrung tax money to 
the giant ship combination, which all men know has absorbed 
our whole coastwise trade and crushed out all competition and 
now wrings from that trade the last dollar the traffic will bear. 
We do not pursue the open course, because if we did the Ameri- 
can people would know we were paying millions annually and 
without any excuse as a ship subsidy. We do not pursue the 
open course, because special favor always works by indirection 
and concealment and loves darkness rather than light; be- 
cause the people will bear indirect burdens we do not dare to 
place on them directly; will pay hidden tribute that no man 
would dare propose openly. By free tolls the shipping combina- 
tion get the same benefit, the same bounty, the same tribute, but 
it does not appear on the books. There are no books. 

Our adversaries, not daring to advocate or defend direct sub- 
sidies to our coastwise ships, are none the less quick to urge 
our right to grant subsidies as an argument in defense of our 
exemption of certain ships from payment of tolls. 

“We may grant,” say they, “a subsidy equal to tolls. Why 
may we not give an exemption which is only equal to the sub- 
sidy?” This, to my mind, is the only question which was not 
completely answered the other day by the great speech of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens]. He argued that 
the difference between the payment of a bounty directly to the 
yessel, citizen, or traffic from the Public Treasury and the re- 


mission of tolls to a particular class as an act of favoritism 
arose from the fact that “each nation can regulate its own 
policy as to the former method, while as to the latter the public 
action would be entirely within the power of one nation.” He 
did not pursue the argument; and that line of argument, which 
was the same line pursued by us in our controversy with Can- 
ada when she discriminated against us as to the Welland Canal, 
did not satisfy me, though it did satisfy our Congress and our 
President at that time. To my mind the real distinction be- 
tween the right to grant a bounty and the right to grant 
a discriminating exemption must be found in a profound 
knowledge and appreciation of the limitations and weakness of 
human nature. The real reason seems to me this: The canal, 
outside of its military features, is a great business plant or 
venture. Its owner will seek to make it self-sustaining at least. 
We will be prone to figure tolls so as to bring us a profit. How 
much profit? Already we are cited by Mr. UNDERWoop to the 
fact that the Suez Canal is made to pay a handsome dividend. 
The temptation, since none may say us nay, will be, after ex- 
empting vessels of our citizens from tolls, to ignore that fact 
in our estimate of expenses and income and we will be almost 
superhuman if in the end we do not make or try to make the 
canal pay a good dividend out of the charges we do make and 
collect, and so take the bounty we give some vessels out of the 
tolls that others pay. This right, if it exists, to remit tells to 
some puts us on too easy a ground. Like all indirect methods, 
both its favors and its burdens are hidden. But the conclusive 
point against the claim that we may exempt some vessels from 
tolls, because we have the right to grant equivalent bounty, is 
that it proves too much. The claim must be denied in toto or 
else we must claim further that since we may, if we will, grant 
a subsidy to any vessel, either of the United States or of any 
other nation, so also we may, if we will, remit the tolls to any 
ship of any nation. This would enable us to use our right to 
exempt the vessels of any nation from canal tolls, in making all 
sorts of trades and treaties, and so to discriminate practically 
without restriction between all vessels and all nations. “A con- 
clusion absurd in the face of our treaty,” you say; true, but it 
absolutely follows if the right to grant a subsidy gives the 
right under our treaty to grant exemption from tolls. So, Mr. 
Speaker, the President is right. As an honest Nation let us 
cease quibbling and trying to beat our neighbor and stand 
squarely by our treaty and our honor. 

Leaving now the question of our platform and of our treaty, 
I want to speak so plainly that every man may understand 
just what the real economic question is. In plain words, it is 
this: There are not exceeding 15 companies or corporations in 
the United States whose ships will use the Panama Canal in 
our coastwise trade. We have paid about $400,000,000 to build 
the canal and will pay about $40,000,000 annually to keep it up. 
The question, then, is, Shall we vote that every man, woman, and 
child in the United States be taxed, initially about $5 and 
annually hereafter 50 cents per capita, in order to give free tolls 
to the ships of these 15 corporations, or shall we require these 
ships to pay a just sum for being carried across the Isthmus? 


CLAIM THAT FREE TOLLS CHEAPEN FREIGHT. 


The advocates of this exemption from payment of tolls 
strongly urge that it is in the interest of the whole people by 
reason of its cheapening freight, and on this ground they say 
that it is a sound economic policy for us to dig this canal at a 
cost of $400,000,000 and maintain it at a cost of possibly 
$40,000,000 annually, and then put these ships through it free of 
charge to the ship and cargo owner; and they cite as argument 
for that position the fact that we spend millions upon millions 
every year to clean out and make navigable our rivers and 
canals and charge no tolls thereon to the vessels that use them. 
The trouble with this argument is that if it proves anything it 
proves more than they desire, to wit, that we ought to operate 
the canal as we do our rivers, free of tolls to all vessels trading 
to and from the United States, whether they belong to our 
Nation or to some other nation, for to relieve a foreign vessel 
bringing a cargo to the United States would be just as likely 
to reduce the freight rates charged by that vessel as would the 
relieving an American vessel from payment of tolls to reduce 
the freight rates charged by the American vessel. So if we 
honestly believe that the alleged cheaper freight rate justifies 
the remission of tolls, we ought to remit them as to all vessels 
trading with us and bear almost the whole burden of building, 
defending, maintaining, and operating the canal by taxes levied 
on the whole people. That is what we do as to our rivers; we 
charge no toll on them to either foreign or domestic vessels. 
The simple truth is the question of what publie works the whole 
people will do through the taxing power and what aid the Goy- 
ernment will give free of charge to the particular users of 
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public utilities is always a question of wise policy, good sense, 
common equity, and ‘frequently one of proportion. A county 
will “build a fine wagon road upon Which private vehicles pass 
free, hut the same county will build, or authorize a corporation 
to build, which is the ‘same thing, a costly bridge or pike road 
and charge tolls for passing over them. States sometimes build 
canals and at first charge toll, but later, when the public benefit 
is deemed general and broad enough, remit all charges. 
Our Commissioner of Navigation, in his annual report for 1912, 
12 . assed in the full knowledge 
The river and harbor act of 1884 was p. n the o 
ld e imposed toll on all vessels using 
— 5 eee ped iab. so much has since been ex- 


eae just as Germany imposes tolls on the navigation of the Kaiser 


Uhelm Canal. It was passed with the knowledge that if it chose to 


them on American vessels as 
— 6 dne Unkel Sites — all other maritime 
nations make no discrimination on account of the flag. 

The man who argues by analogy says vou have done this 
thing; you have constructed this and that utility and made its 
use free; why not do another thing? “Why not construct an- 
other and vaster work and make its use free? He can plausibly 
argue that as you have bullt a canal and maintain it free, why 
not build.a free railroad? The truth is there are many services 
the Government renders free to the beneficiaries of them, while 
there are many other like services which the Government still 
charges for, endeavoring to make those pay for them who specially 
use them and so relieve the general mass from the burden of 
paying for something by which they are only remotely or not 


“at all benefited, Our rivers are free; our harbors collect dues. 


Our Postal Service is made nearly self-sustaining by the postage 
charge. The truth is, Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal and 
its operation is a work too stupendous for all the people to pay 
for and maintain and give its use free to the special bene- 
‘ficiaries, our coastwise shipping, or our seacoast cities, if the 
ships would decrease their freight charges by the full amount 
of the toll, which they would not. It seems to me, therefore, 
‘that every vessel, foreign or domestic, using the canal ought 
‘to pay tolls. 

I shall conclude my treatment of this phase of the question by 
simply asking if there is one man in all this Congress who 
would be willing to tax our whole people in order to permit all 
the vessels of the world trading with us to go through the 
canal free from the payment of ‘tolls, thereby -giving to our 
people who might pay the freight a cheaper rate? If so, let 
him stand up. To be consistent, if he wants one such vessel to 
go through free, he ought to want them all to do so. 

DENOUNCING RAILWAYS. 


Advocates of free tolls to our coastwise ships vehemently đe- 
nounce the transcontinental railways, and -strenuousty insist 
that Jim Hill and these railroads are the scoundrels they are 
after; that they want cheap water transportation in order ‘to 
compete with these-railreads and bring down the railway freight 
rates. Now, I want to be frank and fair in meeting this argu- 
ment. I candidly believe the railroads are interested, and self- 
ishly interested, as I shall show, in this question. The South- 
ern Pacific and certain other roads owning vast pine forests 
are interested in favor of free tolls to our coastwise ships, be- 
cause it is the equivalent of a tariff duty upon lumber. Other- 
wise, so far as I can see, all such railroads are interested in 
having such vessels pay ‘toll. All our big ‘seacoast cities are 
interested in haying them exempt from payment of tolls. This 
statement is made on the supposition that in some way, by law, 
ithe Government of the United States may be able to break up 
and prevent combination between the railroads and ship lines. 
Of course, if that combination shall continue as perfect as it is 
now, the railroads are not at all concerned about the tolls, un- 
less it be in unison with ships favoring the exemption, and in 
that case the seacoast cities will not get the benefit from the 
vexemption which they fondly expect. But supposing real com- 
petition between ship and rail, it is a fact that freight can be 
earried by ship from San Francisco to New York or from 
Seattle to New York for about two-thirds of the actual cost to 
the railroads of the transportation overland, and this when the 
ships are required to pay tolls at the canal. That being the 
ease, the effect of real competition would be that all goods 
moving between San Francisco and New York would move by 
ship in preference to rail, unless they were of a character which 
demanded the quicker transportation. A vast quantity of prod- 
ucts, especially of the heavier und hardier kind, as ‘well.as a 
great deal of the highest class of goods which require no spe- 
cial hurry, would certainly go by water. In addition to this, the 
ships will draw from inland points surrounding San Francisco 
and New York for a radius within which the shipper can pay 
the local rate to the seacoast and the water rate to the opposite 
seacoast town cheaper than he could pay the through rail rate 


from point of shipment to point of destination, and so the less 
the water rate shall be the wider the radius around these sen- 
coast cities from which inland products will come to them for 
shipment by water, and likewise the stronger the competition 
the more ‘the ‘railroads will lose of their through freight. In 
this way, then, if competition between water and rail were real 
and earnest, the railways would be interested to increase the 
cost of water transportation, and naturally in favor of levying 
tolls upon the vessels competing with them through the canal; 
and of course San Francisco and New York are both interested 
in widening the radius, increasing the distance inland from 
which they will draw shipments that might otherwise pass over 
the railroad without coming to them or through them. The 
effect of this is unquestionably to favor and help ‘build up the 
seacoast cities at the expense of ‘the inland cities, and very 
naturally the seacoast ¢ities all favor free tolls, because they 
belieye that, whatever else results, they will be benefited 
thereby. 

But, Mr. Speaker, here are two transportation agencies. Why 
‘should the Government spend money in order to help one af 
these agencies, and, especially, why should the Government help 
that agency which naturally has the advantage, and why 
should the Government tax the people of the interior in order 
to build up the cities of the seacoast? The Government has by 
building the canal, if she charges a reasonable toll for its use, 
enabled the water carrier who now goes around Cape Horn to 
cut off 8,000 miles from his voyage in going from San Fran- 
cisco to New York; and now we ate confronted by the demand 
of this carrier that we do more—that we lift his vessel up, 
place her in our canal, float her through its high reaches, then 
lower her down again to the sea on the other side, operating 
all our locks and dams, keeping them in order and defended by 
our military for the purpose, and that we do all this free of 
charge. And then they tell us that they ask this in order to 
enable ‘this vessel to compete with the railroads. I know it is 
‘popular to jump on the railroads, and ‘that has been a large 
part of the stock ‘in trade of the advocates of free tolls, but 
when I see the supporters of one special interest denouncing 
another special interest I want to look before I leap. I want 
to see if there is a special selfish motive behind the denuncia- 

on. 

n MORE ABOUT SUBSIDY, 

Our opponents sometimes deny that they are asking for a ship 
subsidy, but the franker ones admit that it is a subsidy, and 
try to justify it on the ground that they are going it to build up 
our merchant marine and for the glory of our flag on the seas. 
As to whether it is a subsidy, in addition to what I have already 
said, I want to add this extract from a letter of Secretary of 
State Knox, one of the strong advocates of free tolls, to Erwin 
B. Laughlin, Esq., American chargé @’affaires at London. The 
letter is dated Department of State, Washington, January 17, 
1913.“ The extract reads as follows: 7 

The exemption of coastwise trade from tolls or the refunding of tolls 
collected from the coastwise trade is merely a subsidy granted by the 
‘United States to that trade, and the loss resulting from not collecting 
or from refunding those tolls will fall solely upon the United States. 

I do not believe any man not blinded by self-interest ‘will 
deny that the exemption is a subsidy. Mr, Speaker, the very 
first time I entered the doors of Congress after my election as 
a Member to it, when I came here before I took my seat and 
witnessed the closing scenes of the Fifty-ninth Congress, I 
found the ship-subsidy advocates knocking at our doors. ‘They 
called it then a subvention; they called it mail pay—ocean 
mail pay. They wanted so many dollars per mile per voyage, 
but they were afraid to confess to the word “subsidy”; they 
were loudiy singing the praises of our glorious flag and they 
were flercely twisting the British Hon’s tail, but I saw then 
and I see now that they ‘had a double twist. The same hand 
that held the lion’s tail held also the bottom end of Uncle Sam's 
pocket, and every time that hand would make a twist on the 
‘tail it took a twist on the pocket also, and the twister, while 
listening to ‘the imaginary lion’s roar, was looking for the 
pocket to belch real dollars into the till of the American ship- 
owner. That bill, by shrewd management, after being once de- 
feated, finally passed the House by a slender majority, not- 
withstanding almost every Democratic vote was against it. ‘It 
went over to the Senate and was there talked to death ‘by the 
lamented Carmack. At the next term of Congress the Demo- 
crats were stronger than they were in the Tifty-nmth, and the 
subsidy people were unable to pass their bill in the ‘House. 

But Democrats opposing ship subsidy then had to fight the 
same newspapers, in the main, pandering to the ship interest 
that we are fighting to-day on the question of free tolls to pri- 
yately owned slips using the canal and on discriminating duties. 


We had to'fight the same big ‘city ‘influence ‘that we must fight 
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to-day. The same methods were used. The British lion's tail 
was twisted. We were charged with surrendering American 
commerce to Great Britain and with being influenced by a for- 
eign lobby, while subsidy—subvention, as they called it—was 
held up as a compound of piety, patriotism, and Americanism. 
In the Sixty-first Congress the Democrats were still stronger. 
In the Sixty-second Congress they had a majority in the House, 
and the advocates of the subsidy graft bade it a long, sad, 
fond farewell, and then they turned their attention to another 
form of favor called discriminating dues and duties. 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Discriminating duties is the same thing under another name. 
It had better and fairer associations and memories. It is better 
fitted to deceive; in fact, it has caught some of our otherwise 
good Democrats in ifs meshes and we hear even from some 
Democrats the false statement that discriminating duties and 
tonnage dues is good sound Democratic doctrine. They quote 
garbled sentences and paragraphs from Jefferson and Madison, 
and point to statutes passed under the administrations of these 
and other Presidents. One happy result of this great debate will 
be to clear the atmosphere, to refute these misstatements, and 
to set history right, 

SETTING HISTORY RIGHT, 


The truth is that immediately after the American Reyo- 
lution the thirteen original States were practically sepa- 
rate unconnected sovereignties. They had no means of acting 
together for their common good. Great Britain then, as 
now, the leading maritime and merchant nation of the world, 
quickly turned our weakness to her advantage in a day and 
time when every nation sought its own prosperity by trying to 
destroy the prosperity of others. She put in operation dis- 
criminating duties and tonnage dues against our ships, or the 
ships of our different States. The several States could not 
retaliate, for the reason that although England made the ships 
from any of our States pay vastly heavier tonnage dues than her 
own ships when they entered her ports, and imposed heavier 
duties on goods when shipped to British ports in American 
bottoms than when shipped in British, nevertheless the States 
could not help themselves, because they could not act in unison. 
If Massachusetts imposed retaliatory burdens upon British 
shipping, and New York did not, the result was that British 
ships traded with the port of New York and the port of Boston 
suffered. If any State imposed burdens on British vessels 
heavier than the burdens imposed by some other State, it was 
soon found that the State imposing the heavier burden suffered. 
Other nations followed the example of Great Britain. This 
condition continued until after the adoption of our present 
Constitution, when we at once under Washington adopted laws 
retaliating against Great Britain and other nations by imposing 
discriminating duties similar to their own, and this policy was 
continued by us more or less down to Jackson’s time, in 1829 or 
1830. It was continued, however, by the United States always 
under protest and under declarations of our greatest Demo- 
crats, including Thomas Jefferson, to the effect that all the 
United States desired was absolute freedom of the seas and 
free and equal commerce with all nations. Almost immediately 
after the adoption of the retaliatory measures bills began to be 
introduced providing for the reciprocal repeal of them be- 
tween the United States and other nations, but no action was 
taken, because we had hardly passed our first law providing 
for discriminating duties before all Europe became involved in 
the wars of the French Reyolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
and our shipping prospered greatly because of European con- 
ditions, At the latter end of these wars the treatment of our 
vessels brought on our War of 1812 with Great Britain, which 
was closed in 1814. In 1815 we passed an act of Congress 
providing substantially for the repeal of our discriminating ton- 
nage dues and duties as to the vessels of any nation which 
would adopt a like liberal policy toward us. That act was 
adopted by Congress practically without division and was only 
amended to extend its liberality, until the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, by whom the last vestige of the policy of 
discriminating duties was through congressional act and inter- 
national treaties swept out of existence; but I can tell this story 
better in the language of the debates in Congress during the 
sessions of 1826, 1827, and 1828. 

In January, 1826, the whole subject was exhaustively debated 
in Congress. At that time Mr. John Quincy Adams was Presi- 
dent; the great Mr. Clay, I believe, was Secretary of State. The 
Department of State had been for quite a while endeavoring, 
through negotiations with Great Britain, to secure a reciprocal 
treaty under which the ports of the British West Indies would 
be open on fair and equal terms to vessels of the United States. 
In 1825 the British Parliament had passed an act granting 


equality to our ships in those ports, provided we would grant 
the same equality in our ports to British vessels from the West 
Indies. Instead of acting at once through Congress, the State 
Department took up the matter, apparently very earnestly anx- 
ious to consummate a treaty along the lines of the British par- 
liamentary action; but the administration, as I gather, sought 
to bring other questions into the negotiations. They insisted 
that not only should our vessels trading to these West Indian 
ports be placed on an equal footing with British vessels, but 
also that our goods carried there should be burdened with no 
higher tariff dues than the goods from Great Britain. Upon 
that question Great Britain was firm, insisting that her own 
goods going to her own colonies should have preferential rates 
as against the products of the United States. Our representa- 
tive sent to Great Britain got sick, failed to present his cre- 
dentials for a long time, and the negotiations were delayed 
from one cause and another, and much criticism of the delay 
was indulged in by Members of Congress. Meantime, since the 
United States apparently did not respond to the overtures of 
Great Britain, they were withdrawn, and the British West In- 
dian ports were absolutely closed to our vessels. Under these 
conditions the bill wader discussion in January, 1826, as shown 
in volume 2, part 1, page 70, of the debates of Congress for that 
year, was introduced and discussed. The report of debates at 
that time is in narrative form largely. They are not so full as 
our CONGRESSIONAL Record is to-day. Mr, Lloyd, of Massachu- 
setts, said the “object of the bill was to offer all foreign na- 
tions entire equality of intercourse as to ships, complete removal 
of discriminating duties,” which, he said, were coevil with the 
Government.“ He continued: 

Before our Federal Government had hardly recovered from exhaus- 
tive war and had no head to protect our rights, alien duties were 
laid on our navigation which we had no power to retaliate, For 
one State to try it only drove her trade to ports of other States. Gen- 
eral Government, as soon as formed, stepped in with retaliatory dis- 
eriminating duties. The effect at first seemed electrical. In 1789 our 
whole tonnage in foreign commerce was 234,000 tons, of which more than 
100,000 tons was in foreign ships. In 17 or 18 years our foreign trade in- 
creased to 1,200,000 tons, of which only 86,000 tons was In foreign ships. 

But he does not contend that this was exclusively or even 
mainly due to discriminating duties. He says it arose from 
other and more powerful causes—political events of the time, 
wars of the French Revolution, continued for 20 years, affecting 
all navigating States of Europe, and “sweeping all their ships 
from the sea.” These, he says, constitute the first two eras, 
one before and one after discriminating duties were applied, 
but he says they do not test the operation of discriminating 
duties. The next period he declares does so. He says the 
British War closed by the treaty of Ghent in December, 1814, 
just after the peace of Europe, by the treaty of Paris, and na- 
tions resumed their normal position, each “cultivating its own 
resources to the extent of its ability.” 

At once the United States, acting in conformity with our uniform 
principles as declared in the message of the late President (Madison) 
and in our first commercial 8 with France passed in March, 
1815, the act reciprocally repealing discriminating duties, and in July, 
1815, we entered a reciprocal convention with Great Britain. 

This convention was only partial, not covering our trade with 
British West Indies, Canada, and so forth. 

American shipowners grew alarmed, fearing that if British vessels 
might come into our ports on equal terms with ours they would destroy 
our navigation. The British also thought they could beat us, because, 
while our ships cost about the same, their oak was better and their 


ships would outlast ours, and in times of peace our seamen were paid 
one-third to one-half more than theirs. 


This was about the same argument that we hear so much of 
now from’ those who continually demand subsidies and favors 
for our shipping interests; but Mr, Lloyd continues: 

The contest was then fairly on. The result was that before the end 
of 12 months it was perceived the American ship would perform nearly 
three trips to the other's two, and that goods shipped by the former 
would be received more frequently and enable the importers the better 
to supply the market than by British ships, the consequence of which 
was the latter quitted the trade, and we have now the whole of it in 
American vessels. 

I condense and only quote in substance part of his speech. 

This, he said, was to his mind conclusive, and this was the 
period when the first suspension of the discriminating duties 
had taken place. He would trace further the act of Congress 
of 1815. The convention with Great Britain was for four years. 
In 1818 it was renewed for 10 years and is now in existence. In 
that year a treaty was also formed with Sweden embracing 
the same provision and for the same period. This principle 
has been still further extended by diplomatic arrangements with 
Russia, Prussia, Norway, Oldenberg, the Hanse Towns, France, 
and Sardinia. Negotiations, it is understood, are pending in 
relation to it with some other of the powers of Europe and the 
States of South America, and will probably issue in the same 
result, - 
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This, then, is the period 1815 to 1824, and the principal one 
on which a correct estimation may be formed of the effect of 
the discriminating duties. It was a time of peace. In 1816 the 
whole amount of tonnage employed in the foreign trade of the 
United States was 1,300,000, of which 258,000 were in foreign 
navigation. I now quote literally: 

Had this quantity of foreign navigation increased in 1824, when the 
tonnage duty had been taken off from the vessels of nearly all the navi- 
gating powers of Europe? Let the same record answer. The amount 
of tonnage employed in the foreign trade of the United States in 1824, 
the latest to which we have returns, had fallen off, owing to the canses 
before mentioned, but it amounted to 935,000 tons. hat proportion 
had foreign shipowners of this when relieved from the tonnage duties? 
Not nearly one-half, as in 1789; not more than one-fifth, or 258,000 
tons, as in 1816. No, sir; they had not a tithe, a tenth part, having 
only 89,000 out of 935.000 ; and this is decisive; it shows that on a 
fait ficld and a clear stage your merchants and navigators, on equal 
terms, are able successfully to compete with any nation on the face of 
the earth, with or without discriminating duties. 


He concluded: 
The committee is unanimous for the bill. 


I have given the argument of Mr. Lloyd because it was very 
forceful, and I will add that it was not then controverted by 
any Member of the Senate who heard it. The only controversy 
that arose was as to whether Congress should act or leave the 
matter for negotiation by treaty with the President, so nothing 
was done at that time. In April, 1826, the subject was again 
discussed, like sentiments were again expressed, and again 
nothing was done. In February, 1827 (see debates of Feb. 21, 
1827, vol. 3, p. 898), the discussion was on a bill to close the 
ports of the United States to vessels of British colonies and 
possessions, including the West Indies, Canada, Bahama, and 
so forth, and forfeiting vessels violating the same; also pro- 
hibiting exports from the United States to those colonies and 
possessions, but respecting our treaties with Great Britain of 
1815 and 1818, but providing that the act be void if Britain 
opens her colonial ports to ships of the United States at no 
higher charges than are made against British vessels from the 
United States, and so forth. 

Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, said: 

The subject was of vast importance, and there was no difference of 
opinion on it. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland, said: 

The subject was of great importance, and it was urgent. That British 
orders in council had cut off our trade with the colonies. 

Mr. Hayne of South Carolina, Mr. Johnson of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Johnson of Kentucky urged the importance of the bill. 
This bill, subject to the conditions of reciprocity, repealed all 
restrictive parts of our acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, all of which 
were retaliating the discriminations against us of other nations, 
and it puts British vessels on the same footing as our own. 

Mr. Smith said: 

We ask no advantage. We had a chance to have had the trade on 
the terms now proposed, by the act of July 5, 1825, of Great Britain; 
but we did not meet her with frankness, and hence her order in council 
of July 27, 1826. 

You will observe that he, as did others, criticized the adminis- 
tration for its delay and failure in negotiating with Great 
Britain. He then gives briefly the history and operation of 
our discriminating duties. 

The first law— 

He says— 
put a duty of 94 cents per ton and 10 per cent added tariff duties on 
foreign vessels and goods imported in them, The consequence 

He says— 
was a rapid increase of our navigation, and in two or three years we had 
vessels sufficient to carry all our imports and exports. 

Thereupon— 

He says— 
the British Parliament were alarmed, appointed a committee, and 


sought to parry the blow—and then they began to devise new discrimi- 
nations against us, which 


He says— 


gave to her the carrying of all our cotton and tobacco to her colonies, 
and for the consumption of Great Britain and her commerce. 


Thus we see what we then ran into, 

But— 

Says Mr. Smith— 
England was at war, and could not make her retaliation fully effective, 
and we did not feel it at first; but, foreseeing the result of our policy— 

He declares he— 
urged our repeal of discriminating duties in 1802, as to all nations that 
would do the same for us, 

But that eastern influence defeated him till the treaty of 
Amiens opened their eyes. He continues: 


British yessels obtained cotton at Charleston, while our ships could 
not get a pound, because it was better for the planter to pay English 
freight than to carry his cotton in United States ships free. 


And, therefore, when he introduced his bill for repealing dis- 
criminating duties, in 1815, it passed without opposition. 

This was the much-famed act of 1815—the act which some 
gentlemen now say ruined our shipping. 

But— 


He continues— 


up to June, 1822, no forel ships were admitted to British West 


India colonies. Great Britain sparred with us n for advan- 
tage. They let our goods into Canada and then ship em in their 
ships to the West Indies at lower duties than were charged: when car- 
ried in our ships. Our flour carried in thelr ships was taxed 1 shilling 
per barrel, as against 5 shillings if chippen in ours, and then, finally, 
nglish colonial ports were closed to us in 1826. At that time— 


He says— 
the value of our exports to British colonies was $4,263,000, while the 
value of all our exports, exclusive of cotton, was 822,330,060. 

Mr. Holmes discussed the bill. He feared that merely closing 
our seaports, and not stopping our exports over our Canadian 
border, would help England, and so he thought the bill would 


hurt us. 

Our orts will cross over into Canada and be thence carried en- 
tirely in British vessels. 

He discusses our restrictive act of 1820 and its injury to us. 
He says that at that time we carried seven-eighths of colonial 
imports and British ships one-eighth, and therefore we paid 
seven-eighths of their port dues, Mr. Silsbee spoke. He says 
that from 1783 to 1818 our trade with the colonies was regu- 
lated by British laws and was a British monopoly. He declares 
he had never heard any complaint of our treaty of 1815 till 
then—1827, He continues: 

It has been su ted, in opposition to still further extension of 
the policy of 1815 to all kinds of merchandise, that since 1815 our 
foreign tonnage has declined, but a moment's consideration will show 
that here, as in many other cases, events following each other are 
not connected as cause and effect. 

That our foreign tonnage in 1816 was, to be sure, 1,300,000, 
and is now, or was in 1825, only about 1,055,446, but that it is 
not to be forgotten that in 1816 foreigners enjoyed 258,000 tons, 
or one-fifth of the whole, while in 1825 they enjoyed only 95,060 
tons, or about one-tenth of the whole. That the decline, then, is 
not from the removal of discriminating duties, but undoubtedly 
has arisen from the long peace in Europe. He also cites that 
our coastwise tonnage has risen over 200,000 tons in the 10 
years. He continues: 

Removal of every unequal and odious distinction will promote har- 
mony in our foreign intercourse. The prenns state of our intercourse 
with the British West Indies is a strong illustration of the folly 
of such measures of discrimination. 

He then elaborates upon the great harm to us from restric- 
tions on our trade with the British West Indies and says this 
may prove a useful lesson to all nations of the impolicy of 
an unprofitable adherence to discriminating duties. The de- 
bate continuing, Mr. Foote “apprehended no opposition to the 
principles of the bill * * *. There was but one opinion 
among commercial men of the country.” The bill was engrossed 
without division. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been quoting the substance of what 
various Senators said simply to show what statesmen then 
thought of the policy of discriminating duties when its effects 
were clear in the minds of all men, I might add that a pretty 
thorough perusal of the debates I have referred to shows me 
there was practical unanimity of opinion, I might quote a few 
more expressions from different Senators. In April, 1826, Mr. 
Smith, of Maryland, said: 

All agree that our discriminating duties ought to be repealed. Mean- 
time our merchants are paying to the Colonial Treasury fifty to sixty 
thousand dollars per annum, 

In February, 1828, Mr. Woodbury discussed the same ques- 
tion. He began with the history of our discriminating duties, 
He tells the same story I have already quoted from other Sena- 
tors. He makes some points a little more clear. He shows 
that the act of 1815 repealed all discriminating duties on vessels 
of other nations and goods brought in them, “which were the 
product of the nation to whom the vessel belonged,” provided 
that nation gave us like fair treatment; and that the act of 1824 
extended the principle to goods “ first usually shipped ” from the 
ports of the country owning the vessel; that by the act of 1817, 
in order to meet certain discriminating duties against us, we 
levied a duty of $2 per ton on British vessels from certain ports, 
and that by the convention of 1822 and by our act of 1823 we 
charged the French $1 per ton on their vessels and $3.75 per ton 
on the cargo in them; that Swedish vessels, by convention of 
1818, came under the terms of our act of 1815, and so forth. He 
continues, “ The present act proposes to do away with the whole 
of these remaining discriminations.’ He discusses our efforts 


to do this in 1825, and sets out many treaties negotiated by us 
to effectuate the same policy, and declares— 
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We are the carriers to other nations; we are known by experience to 
assess a skill and economy in building vessels, and that nine-tenths of 
„ in our foreign trade is now ours 13 years after the act 


It is passing strange, if discriminating dues were such a good 
thing for us, as some gentlemen now contend, that we were so 
anxious to get rid of them when we had them. 

Our controversy with Great Britain about removing the 
shackles and discriminations from our trade with her western 
colonies seems to have hung on, notwithstanding all men of all 
parties in this country were trying to terminate it, believing 
that such shackles and discriminations were wholly hurtful to 
commerce and were a remnant of the narrow, foolish, and selfish 
policies of an age gone by. Somehow the question could not be 
settled until Andrew Jackson became President. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON’S ACTION, 


President Jackson seems to be the idol of those who now 
twist the British lion’s tail, of those who now propose and 
defend discriminating duties, and yet Mr. Wilson in his“ Epochs 
of American History,’ page 84, says: 

Perhaps the most satisfactory pert of Jackson's record as President 
is to be found in his settlement two interesting and important nae 
tions affecting the foreign relations of the country. Guided by Van 
Buren in matters which required delicacy, he exhibited the same initi- 
ative and energy and diplomacy which characterized him in dealing 
with questions of domestic policy. Trade with the West India Islands 
had seemed ever since colonial times the rightful and natural outlet 
of our commerce, but when the States ceased to be colonies they parted 
with the 3 as well as with the disadvantages of belonging to 
the British Empire, and began to be excluded from their former free 
intercourse with neighboring British possessions. Until 1825, d 
kept steadily to her policy of favoring her own ships in trade with all 
her colonial ports, and laying all manner of restrictions upon ships of 
other nations, and there seemed no hope of ever breaking down her 
exclusive navigation system. The only thing that could done ac- 
cording to the notions of the time in such matters was done; counter- 
vailing restrictions were laid upon English ships in their trade with 
American ports. In 1825, however, un the influence of Mr. Huskis- 
son, England offered to open her ports and the ports of her colonies 
to the vessels of any nation that would open her own ports to English 
vessels upon the same terms that should be extended to the latter. The 
offer was left open for one year. ape did not take advantage of 
it, and when Gallatin for the Adams administration proposed after the 
close of the period to negotiate the question of the trade relationship 
between the two countries England declined. Jackson saw the value of 
the West India trade to the United States. He moved toward 
his object with his usual directness, He sent McLane to England to 
say that the Adams administration had been rejected by the American 

f le; that the new administration was of a new mind; that the 
Finite States would repeal all her own restrictions upon the carrying 
trade of England if England would remove hers upon the egg fend trade 
of the United States to the West India ports. Congress the while, 
May 29, 1880, passed an act to the same effect. Lord Aberdeen said 
thas oe all that England had ever demanded, and the affair was 
settled. 


This was the action of perhaps the second greatest Demoerat 
of our early history. It ended the practice of discriminating 
duties by the United States. For more than 50 years no Demo- 
crat of any standing dared to advocate a return to that policy, 
nor did anyone else serlously urge it. For 30 years, from 1830 
‘to 1860, our commerce increased and our navigation prospered 
as did that of no other nation in the world, save possibly Great 
Britain. The war between the States wrought some havoc 
with our foreign shipping, but our. tariff policy, increasing the 
cost of the ships allowed to be registered by us and to carry our 
flag, brought about its final destruction, and then the shipowners 
began to knock at the door of Congress, asking for subsidies. 
Despairing of persuading the American people to grant them 
great subsidies, they have turned their efforts toward discrim- 
inating duties. If there is a Member of the House or of the 
Senate who would go back to the quagmires and pitfalis, the 
miserable squabbles and struggles of discriminating duties, it is 
either because he does not know the history of the question or 
because he is so blinded by his devotion to the selfish ship- 
owning interest, or so blind to the interest of the whole people, 
or so befuddied by jingoism and self-serving heroics about our 
flag on the sea that he is incapable of reasoning on the ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Minnesota has shown us what would 
perhaps be the first consequence of our discrimination in the 
Panama Canal—that is, retaliation against us by Canada in 
our navigation of her Canadian canal and the St. Lawrence 
River. The nations of the earth can get back at us in a thou- 
sand ways by petty discriminations and annoyances, and we 
who have preached freedom of the seas, equality of the ships 
upon the sea, from the days of Thomas Jefferson, will find 
our commerce shackled and strangled at every turn and corner 
of the world, because we will have belied our own teachings 
and denied our own faith; and we are asked, Mr. Speaker, to 
do this iniquitous thing in the name of Jackson who killed the 
practice finally and forever and in the name of Jefferson whose 
whole life and teachings are a protest against the principle. 
[Lond applause] 


TEADE BALANCES. 


Mr. Speaker, there is another line of argument, a kind of 
side line pursued by the advocates of discriminating duties, of 
subsidies, and of free tolls. It may not be very interesting to 
enter into that argument, and still before I close I believe that 
for the benefit of those who may have been -appealed to by it 
I should do so briefly. It is contended that as a great Nation 
we ought to carry the great bulk of our foreign trade in Amer- 
ican bottoms. It is hinted that we can not be a really pros- 
perous Nation unless we do so, and that in order to do so we 
ought, if necessary, to grant almost unlimited subsidies to our 
foreign-going ships, so as to have a merchant marine bearing 
our flag upon the seas in all quarters of the globe. Upon this 
proposition ship subsidists grow pathetically elequent and 
patriotic, recalling the days when we did carry in ships bearing 
our fiag more than half our foreign trade. Again, these sub- 
sidists and advocates of discriminating tonnage dues and free 
tolls to our ships talk long and Joud about the fact that we are 
now paying to vessels of foreign nations vast sums in freight 
which would be paid to our own people if our goods were car- 
ried in our own ships, and they claim that this freight so paid 
by us stands in the way of a larger trade balance in our favor 
in our dealings with other nations. The loud-mouthed pro- 
ponents of this proposition place the amount of freight we pay 
in this way to foreign ships all the way from $250,000,000 to 
more than $300,000,000 per year, and they speak of it in such a 
way as to induce their hearers to believe that that sum. is a 
loss, practically a total loss, to our people. A little common 
sense ought to be applied to these propositions. In the first 
place, it is evident that when several great nations trade with 
each other all of them can not, each for himself, carry more 
than half the commerce between itself and the other nations. 
If one nation carries more than half the tonnage of its foreign 
trade some other nation must carry less than half the tonnage 
of its foreign trade, and so while England carries more than 
half its foreign trade, the United States, Germany, France, and, 
I think, Russia and Austria, carry less than half their foreign 
trade, the United States carrying a less per cent of its foreign 
trade than any one of them, and being in fact, now and for 
many years, the most prosperous of all of them. i 

It is argued that while trade balances have been in our favor 
for many years, they would have been much larger if we had 
carried our own goods and paid no freight money to foreigners. 
That plausible argument is really so shallow it is a mystery to 
me how it deludes any man of fair intelligence. The value of 
all commodities exchanged in trade includes every element of 
yalue in each article at the time and place of the exchange—its 
growth, its improvement or transformation or manufacture 
from raw material into finished product, and its transportation 
to its market place and its safe-keeping there until it is sold or 
exchanged. Suppose England brings dry goods worth $100, Eng- 
lish price, to our market, They become here $100 plus freight, 
or, say, $105. They are here traded for our goods worth $105, 
our price, and she then carries the American goods back to Lon- 
don, and there they are worth $105 plus freight, or, say, $110. 
England has apparently imported $10 worth of goods more than 
she exported. The customs books may show that way. The 
customs books may also show that we exported $5 more than 
we imported, taking English price for our imports and our price 
for our exports. Neither showing is true. What England gives 
to us in labor product is precisely what she receives from us in 
labor product. What she has given and received at the time 
and place of the exchange—that is, here where the exchange is 
made—is $105 worth of labor product. Her transportation after 
the exchange of the goods—raw cotton, for example—is just an 
element of value which she adds to it after the trade, precisely 
as is her manufacture of the cottton into cloth. All fair tradeis 
exchange of commodities, value for value, whether the commod- 
ity 35 fruit of the soil, product of the mine or factory, or freight, 
or gold. 

i THE BALANCE OF TRADD IS AN IGNIS FATUUS. 

In every honest, fair exchange there is no trade balance. Na- 
tions grow richer or poorer in proportion as they produce more 
or less relatively, or trade more or less shrewdly, or live more or 
less frugally. Always when you count the credits and moneys 
and commodities given and received at the agreed price the ac- 
count must and does balance. In real trade settlements all 
transportation chargeable to either party must be accounted for, 
precisely as any other commodity furnished or money paid by 
one party or the other. 

A thousand bales of cotton sold to spinners In Liverpool 
brings a sum equal to the sum paid the grower, say, in middle 
Texas, the profit taken by the cotton buyer, the freight paid to 
the railway to carry it to Galveston, and to the ship to carry it 
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across the Atlantic. It took all this to produce the cotton in 
Liverpool. Now, if the spinner manufactures this same cotton 
and sells it to a merchant in Dallas, Tex., the price paid by him 
must be, in addition to legitimate profits paid middlemen, all 
the sums paid by the spinner, plus the cost of manufacture and 
of shipment back to Dallas, and each element of the cost or 
value will be contributed by those people who under the modern 
economic system of division of labor are best and most eco- 
nomically equipped for the purpose. Some will grow, some will 
spin, and some will carry. Wise economy demands that only 
those best equipped shall perform each special labor. There is 
no mystery in all this matter of exchange. It is only the 
bewildering and infinite number of acts done that confuse us. 
Now, practically we know that what we sell must be paid for 
in something, and that as we ourselves manufacture nearly 
all the cotton goods we use, England must in the main pay for 
our raw cotton in something else than cotton goods returned; 
and we know that if England buys our cotton here and carries 
it herself she will pay us for it at the price here, while if we 
carried it she would pay us the price here plus the carrying 
cost, and so could buy less of our cotton; so that the question of 
carrying resolves itself into the question of which one of us 
can best afford to carry it. If by reason of cheaper ships or 
cheaper labor or for any other reason England can produce a 
cheaper unit of transportation than we, she will carry it in 
preference to paying us to do it, and if some other carrier can 
produce a cheaper unit of transportation than either of us, such 
other carrier will do the work. This, I think, states the eco- 
nomic law of international transportation. Business and the 
business man know no flag. When not interfered with by laws 
or by monopoly or combination, competition controls. In the 
past we have had to deal with interferences by law; now and 
for the future we must deal with monopoly and combination of 
transportation companies. Both are evils. The first we may 
avoid, as we have done heretofore largely by treaties made to 
secure fairness and equal treatment of all ships of all nations; 
the latter—that is, combination—we are trying now to frame 
laws to control. Let me repeat, transportation is a labor essen- 
tial to commerce and an element of production as truly as 
growing and manufacturing, and if transportation is given us in 
part pay for our commodities we are no worse off than if any 
other product of foreign labor had been given us in its stead 
or than we would be if we did the carrying for other nations in 
exchange for other commodities produced by them. I measure 
my words when I say that if a part of the people of the United 
States are to become carriers of freight and passengers over seas 
in our trade with other nations it ought to be because they can 
do so with advantage to those of us needing the service, and that 
the people of the United States as a whole are not by subsidy, 
discriminating duties, or other method going to burden them- 
selves to build up a trade or calling to be pursued by a special 
few that can not sustain itself against the world in our trade 
with the world, because to do so would mean that we chose to 
labor 10 days to secure a commodity which we can buy of 
another with the product of 9 days of our labor in some other 
field. 

Now, further as to the balance of trade, we have had it for 
many years in our favor. We have been sending out more 
products than we have been receiving back. This has been our 
apparent balance of trade settled in gold or credits. If this 
process continues unbrokenly and indefinitely, and if no other 
factor enters in, it is evident that in time we shall have a 
corner on gold. What has prevented our corner on gold? I 
would like to have the answer of the greatest, wisest political 
economist. I would like for him to tell us, also, what we would 
do with all the gold if we had it and what the other nations 
would do without it. Certainly we produce more than we 
consume and we sell our surplus. Why do not we get all the 

1d? 

* WHY WE DO NOT CORNER GOLD, 

It seems to me that I see the reasons: First, for generations 
before I was born the Old World produced and garnered gold 
and property. In our very beginning we became debtors. We 
borrowed from them as undeveloped countries are borrowing 
to-day from us. We must pay them back, principal and inter- 
est—especially interest—out of our surplus, We pay interest 
on notes and bonds—National, State, municipal, corporate, and 
personal. Our aggregate principal indebtedness has perhaps 
never decreased since 1800. It is perhaps larger now than ever 
before. We farm our lands and work our factories. They— 


that is, our creditors—farm and work us. As the gold comes in 
to pay us for our surplus, we send it back to pay our interest, 
or rather the gold ordinarily neither comes nor goes, but credits 
and debits are made on the books. If we did not use our surplus 
to pay interest to Europe, we still would not corner gold. 


Our 


high and mighty would sequester it and carry it away into new 
lands by way of loans or investments there, or go touring or 
yachting or building castles abroad or scattering it with lavish 
hand in all lands. With such outgo we must have a trade bal- 
ance in our favor or go broke. But there are other things we 
are doing in this trade balancing. 

SQUANDERING OUR INHERITANCE, 


Besides paying with our surplus products the interest on our 
debt and the spendings of our untitled lords, we are also using 
up and exhausting the God-given richness of our soil, our mines, 
and our forests. How much of this we are doing no one knows, 
but perhaps we ought to find out, or at least think about it, 
before gloating over our trade balances, especially if it be true, 
as I opine, that we are growing more and more heavily in debt 
to Europe and that our rich people are scattering our earnings 
abroad more and more extravagantly. If we exchange an honest 
dollar’s worth of corn for an honest dollar’s worth of trans- 
portation, no man need shed crocodile tears. We have lost 
nothing; both parties to the exchange may, and most likely 
have, profited by it; but when the fruits of our country's toil 
and the riches of our national resources are scattered abroad 
by the profligate or paid out as interest on a debt that repre- 
sents indefensible extravagance, then is our country robbed and 
its just prosperity diminished. 

~ NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

I have referred to the talk about nations only prospering if 
they are great water carriers. I wish to repeat that such 
statements seem to me absurd in the presence of the fact that 
we are the most prosperous Nation on earth and have carried 
for many years and carry now less than 10 per cent of our 
foreign trade. It is even worse than it seems, because much 
of the labor on ships bearing our flag is done by foreigners. 
We have been increasingly prosperous as our foreign-trade 
carrying has decreased. 

No man is a sound reasoner who compares this with other 
times or ages and makes no allowance for changed conditions. 

FORMER AGES. mi 


It is true all prosperous nations trade largely with other 
nations. To do this in former times it was necessary’ to have 
ships, both fighting and merchant ships. Hence Tyre ‘and 
Carthage and Athens and Rome and Genoa and Venice and 
Spain and Holland and England in times gone by had to have 
both fighting and merchant ships in order to trade. Rome had 
perhaps proportionally less than any other great nation, because 
she was powerful enough not to fear attacks upon her trade. 
Once or twice she had to fight pirates. A few times she used 
ships in war; but in the main she was content to let Egypt carry 
her corn, and I doubt if she every had a trade balance in her 
favor. In the Middle Ages especially there came into being 
what were known as sea powers and with them fighting fleets 
protecting merchant marines. The seas were covered with 
fighting ships and with pirates, and the statutes of all trading 
nations were full of restrictions and burdens to hinder the com- 
merce of other nations. All that changed with the nineteenth 
century. The world has learned that two nations may be, nay 
always are, both benefited by fairness and equality of trade be- 
tween them, while the very word “ pirate” has gone to join the 
limbo of devils, ghosts, and goblins. Only grim-visaged war 
holds its horrid possibility to fright the sea merchant from the 
main or priyate capital from investing in ships under any flag, 
and even war holds no such terrors for the merchantman as it 
did of old. 

TO-DAY. ‘ 

Traysportation to-day is business. It will buy its ships where 
it can buy them cheapest and fly the flag that pays the best. 
The truth is that to-day merchant ships and ship companies 
know no country and no country’s trade. The investigations of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine into the shipping combina- 
tions of the world and of our own coastwise trade proved this 
absolutely. These investigations proved that the great ship 
lines and corporations, whether English, German, or French, ad- 
justed their freight rates, their routes of trayel, and every other 
thing in their management and operation absolutely and solely 
upon considerations of profit and loss to their business, and 
just precisely in the same way as if some impersonal, dena- 
tionalized, and cold intelligence were in control. We found no 
shadow of favoritism toward or discrimination against any na- 
tionality, no national friendship or enmity. These corporations 
work in perfect harmony and combination. They sit above the 
dividing lines of all the nations and in a realm of supernational- 
ism they rule all the seas for the sole benefit of business, their 
business. They are ready to seek benefits and bounties and 
subsidies from any and all nations, and they are insistent and 
persistent in such seeking, but the benefits, bounties, and sub- 
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sidies when gained are never allowed to interfere in the slight- 
est with their combinations and their universal control. They 
nail whatever flag to their ship mast it best pays them in dollars 
and cents to nail there, and the ship sails whatever route and to 
whatever port or ports it may with most profit, and in what- 
ever port or under whatever flag the ship may be all nation- 
alities fare alike on board. 


TRIUMPH—NOT SURRENDER. 


As to our coastwise trade, we have done the worst thing we 
could for the public. We have favored it by excluding all 
foreign-built or foreign-owned ships; we have turned it over 
to a home combination as all-powerful as any in the world, 
and then we have saddled that combination with a shipbuilding 
monopoly. The two find it to their interest to work in harmony. 
For this we pay dearly in the highest-priced sea-borne freight 
in all the world in our coasting trade, while thousands of empty 
vessels forbidden to carry our freight steam from one to an- 
other of our ports every week and every day. It is to this 
coastwise monopoly our law gives the great bounty of free 
tolls. It is that law we would repeal. They talk to us about 
shameful surrender to Great Britain. We have triumphed. 
The canal is our own. It is the property of the whole people 
of the United States. No other nation has a voice in its con- 
trol, and we have only bound ourselves to be just. It was a 
great triumph to secure the sole possession and military con- 
trol of the canal. Having secured that, we should and shall 
be just. We shall not surrender to England, we shall not sur- 
render to interested coast cities. We shall not surrender to 
selfish monopoly. We built the canal by taxes laid on all the 
people of the United States, and if we are not traitors to them 
we will not give it away, but see to it, as we would if it were 
our private property, that every man, English, German, Ameri- 
can, or of any other nation, who uses it pays fairly for its use. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grist}. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, in discussing the Panama Canal 
tolls question it should be borne in mind that national dishonor 
lies no less in the direction of an abject and humiliating sur- 
render to an unreasonable demand from foreign power or 
poténtate than in honorable adherence to the patriotic view of 
eontroyerted construction of a treaty between nations. It is 
wholly unjustifiable to assert that the legal construction placed 
upon the various treaties preceding the building of the canal 
by such distinguished and patriotice Americans as former Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft, Philander C. Knox, Richard Olney, 
CHAMP CLARK, JAMES R. Mann, Oscar UNDERWOOD, and a ma- 
jority of the Representatives and Senators in the Sixty-second 
Congress, as well as by impartial English authority, reflects 
discredit upon the United States or in any wise warrants the 
imputation of “ national dishonor.” Our country and our coun- 
trymen cherish alike national honor and individual integrity ; and 
surely the sole arbiter of our Nation’s honor is not to be found 
among those who would, without even an appeal to arbitration 
or to a supreme judicial tribunal, furl our flag and forego rights 
that are defended and justified by able and conscientious stu- 
dents of the Jaws of nations. Simply to surrender these rights 
and to reverse the solemn action of the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government at the behest of a foreign power, 
and by reason of entanglements elsewhere, is contrary to the 
true spirit of America, and could very properly be characterized 
as conduct akin to “national dishonor.” 

The disputed section is part of an act approved August 24, 
1912. It provides that vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States—American vessels flying the American, flag— 
are exempt from the payment of tolls when passing through 
the Panama Canal. Discretion was left in the President when 
levying tolls, based on net registered tonnage on ships of com- 
merce of the United States and its citizens, to fix such tolls 
lower than on foreign ships, and, contrary to the expectation of 
England, President Taft fixed on all ships in the foreign trade, 
including our own ships, a rate that is perfectly fair and equi- 
table, and is so admitted, being sufficient in amount to defray 
in time the maintenance and interest charges on the capital 
expenditure of $3875,000,000, notwithstanding the exemption 
from tolls of our coastwise vessels. When the law was en- 
acted sentiment was so favorable thereto that the bill passed 
the Democratic House by 147 ayes to 128 nays, the Republican 
Senate by a vote of 48 to 18, and was approved by President 
Taft, notwithstanding a protest from England. This protest 
was replied to and refuted in a note sent to the English Goy- 
ernment by Secretary of State Knox, who insisted that “this 
Government does not agree with the interpretation placed by 
Sir Edward Grey upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty or upon the 
Claytou-Bulwer treaty.” The present President of the United 
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States, then a candidate. for the Presidency, in public ad- 
dresses pointed out the obvious economic advantages of the legis- 
lation; and the political party of which he was the candidate 
for President proclaimed in its platform that American ships 
engaged in coastwise trade should pay no tolls to the end that 
cheap transportation by water would enforce cheaper trans- 
portation by the competing transcontinental railroads, and it is 
interesting to note that the same platform assures a confiding 
people that “our pledges are made to be kept when in office as 
well as relied upon during the campaign.” 

More than a year has elapsed since the enactment of this 
law and its acceptance by the Government and the people of the 
United States. In that time, however, international problems 
of the present administration have developed threatening and 
embarrassing difficulties, and powerful influences, quick to 
seize advantage of diplomacy that has proven to be weak rather 
than watchful, now insist that there are antagonistic foreign 
views on the question of exempting American coastwise trade 
from the payment of tolls. As a result, the American Con- 
gress and the American people are asked not to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration or to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as could be readily done, but to supinely surrender 
vital national interests, and thereby an inefficient foreign policy 
may escape the legitimate results of its inefficiency. Without 
information or explanation, Congress is calmly told by Presi- 
dent Wilson that American interests must be sacrificed “in 
support of the foreign policy of the administration” no matter 
“whether we are right or wrong.” This request was made 
before the joint session of Congress on March 5, 1914, tu the 
following remarkable language: 

We ought to reverse our action without ralsing the question whether 


we were right or wrong, so Once more deserve our ch dete gone for 
generosity and for the redemption of every obligation without quibble 


or hesitation. 
I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
rs of even ter 


tion. I shall not know how to deal with other ma 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me un- 
gr measure, 

In international disputes involving principles, policy, honor, 
or other important issues, political or personal opinions should 
be subordinated to the importance of sustaining the Executive 
when he is right without regard to the political party with 
which a President may claim allegiance. Therefore my mind 
was in a receptive mood when President Wilson appeared be- 
fore the joint session of the Senate and House to deliver an 
address concerning the Panama Canal controversy. On the 
oceasions of his previous addresses many of us differed dia- 
metrically with the political policies which he advocated, and 
it was not expeeted that his personal appearance would do more 
than illumine his political theories. But as the question of 
national honor had here been raised, and as it was announced 
that the President deemed the issue so vital as to necessitate a 
hurriedly arranged personal appeal to Congress, I had decided 
that should he offer reasons which appeared to me to be sound 
and logical, and not in contravention of our country’s dignity 
and honor, it would be my duty to reverse the position taken by 
me in the Sixty-second Congress and to support his recommen- 
dation for the repeal of the free-toll section of the Panama act 

It was distinctly disappointing to note the absence of infor- 
mation and explanation in the President's address to Congress, 
and in liew thereof only a personal appeal that we abjectly 
yield, “ right or wrong,” to foreign demand. 

I found therein no sufficient reason to justify a reversal of 
my attitude and to vote for an unqualified repeal of legislation 
which Congress had enacted in good faith with the undoubted 
approval of a large majority of the American people. 

There was not only conspicuous lack of information in the 
President’s appeal, but likewise palpable error of statement. 
He is clearly mistaken when he says that “everywhere else” 
the language of the treaty is construed differently from the 
interpretation placed upon it here, and that its construction 
is “not debated outside the United States.“ On the contrary, 
even in England able authority uphoids the position taken by 
the Government of the United States in the act of August 24, 
1912. In the London Law Magazine and Review, a reputable 
and widely-known quarterly devoted to jurisprudence, only a 
few months before President Wilson declared that “ everywhere 
else” our position is misunderstood, appeared an exhaustive 
review of the entire controversy from the pen of Edward 8. 
Cox-Sinclair, an eminent British authority, who concludes his 
article in these significant words: 


To sum up, it is reasonably arguable— 

(a) That the United States can support tts action on the precise 
— 5 of the material articles of the treaty; that its case is strength- 
en 
difficult to challenge on grounds 


reference to the preamble and context; and that its case 18 
of general justice ; 
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(b) That there is no international obligation to submit the con- 
structton of its legislative act to any process of arbitration; and 


e) That any aggrieved has an appropriate, an impartial, and 
a ee tribunal in the £ ——.— Court of the United States. 


In the same magazine also an exceedingly able and illumi- 
nating exposition of the matter is set forth by Dr. C. A. Heres- 
hoff Bartlett, a widely known British writer on international 
law. He makes plain that— 

Great Britain, by assent and ratification, under circumstances similar 
to those that have arisen in the Panama Canal act, is not now in a 

sition to insist on an interpretation of the equality clause of the 
Iay-Pauncefote treaty different from that in accordance with the estab- 
lished interpretation she herself has put upon like clauses in other 
treaties. And this is precisely what she has always done and is doing 
to-day, No explanation or recrimination— , 


Continues the learned writer— 


ean alter the fact that Great Britain has always adhered tenaciously, 
like other seagirt na to the policy of favoring vessels, 
and that wherever Britannia rules they form a class separate and dis- 


tinct from vessels employed in fo trade, and they have always 
been excepted from the term “vessels” as used in international 
agreements. 


The important point in this statement is that there are like 
clauses in other treaties which are interpreted by the English 
Government in the interest of English coastwise vessels, thus 
giving emphasis to her inconsistent attitude in connection with 
the Panama Canal controversy. These convincing arguments of 
eminent English authorities need but to be mentioned to dem- 
onstrate the erroneous statement of the President in his per- 
sonal appeal to Congress that our attitude is “ everywhere else” 
misunderstood, and not even “debated outside the United 
States.” 3 

In view of the foregoing, it is idle to assert that differences 
of opinion over the verbiage and meaning of the treaty presage 
war, as has been intimated on and off the floor of the House by 
partisans of this proposed repeal. It is apparent that no nation 
has threatened war, and no self-respecting nation could afford 
to sacrifice the interests of its people because of such threats. 
The majority report of the House committee asserts that 
“there has as yet been no friction, or even strained relations, 
with foreign governments,” but, “we are advised,” this report 
says, “that the opposite party to the principal treaty under 
which the canal was constructed fails to approve our action in 
providing for exemption or to concur in our construction of the 
treaty.’ In other words, a foreign country “fails to approve,” 
and the hue and cry is raised that our own Government is 
necessarily wrong. This failure of foreign powers to approve 
things done by the Government and people of the United States 
has a familiar sound, and if this Nation had always given heed 
to such arguments, as we are now asked to do, many great and 
glorious American achievements would not now be emblazoned 
on the pages of history. 

I shall not, Mr. Speaker, go into the many lines of argument 
bearing on this matter. They only serve to muke confusion 
more confounded. There is but one question properly involved 
in the present controversy. National honor surely forbids that 
one question to be the necessities engendered by inapt manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs, great and grave as these necessities 
are now admitted to be. The one question of paramount im- 
portance is this: Is the United States violating a treaty with 
England by exempting from canal-toll charges American vessels 
fying the American flag engaged in the coastwise trade? The 
preponderance of learned opinion, as I have endeavored to in- 
dicate,. undoubtedly gives ample assurance that the United 
States has acted well within its treaty rights; and, that being 
the case, not only national dishonor but the contemptuous opin- 
jon of the patriotic peoples of all the earth await the legisla- 
tive renunciation demanded by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCRELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those Democrats 
who, in 1912, acting with a majority of my party in the House, 
voted against the free-tolls amendment to the Panama Canal 
act. I did so then because I regarded that provision as a sub- 
sidy to the coastwise shipping trust, and because the Demo- 
cratic Party, to which I have the honor of belonging, has from 
time immemorial been opposed to ship subsidies, and to all 
other kinds of subsidies. 

I am in favor of the passage of the present repeal bill, þe- 
cause I am still opposed to the undemocratic and un-American 
policy of subsidies to special interests, whatever form they 
may take, and I can not be frightened into voting for such a 
subsidy by the false cry of those favored interests, “You are 
surrendering to England.” 

The best kind of Englishman I know of is the Irishman. I 
have no sympathy for any English contention about this canal. 
L helicve President Roosevelt and the Republican Party com- 


mitted an egregious blunder in contracting at all with England 
about our canal. There was no necessity for this treaty. I 
would vote to-morrow to abrogate the treaty that you Repub- 
licans contracted for us when you were in power if a bill were 
introduced for that manly purpose. But as long as that treaty 
is the supreme law of the land, under my oath of office I will 
uphold it; and whether it is abrogated or not, I will never agree 
by my vote that special selfish interests shall use the well- 
merited unpopularity of that treaty to filch further special 
privileges and benefits from the pockets of the American people. 
[Applause.] 

We have built this wonderful canal at the enormous expense 
of $400,000,000, and it is now ready for use. The owners of 
coastwise vessels have not put up a dollar of this money. 
What will they get out of it? By law they have already been 
relieved of any competition with foreign ships, which are pro- 
hibited from engaging in our coastwise trade. By the act of 
1912 they have already been relieved of any competition from 
railroad-owned ships, their greatest competitors. By the use 
of the canal they are able to save the expense of doubling 
South America, a saving of $2.70 minimum and $4 maxi- 
mum per ton on every ton of freight hauled by them, even 
if they pay tolls. In addition to this their business will be 
yastly increased by the operation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the interstate commerce act, and, finally, they will 
be given free insurance and free pilotage and towage through 
the canal itself. This treatment has certainly been more than 
generous, and still this greedy trust is not yet satisfied, but 
want us to tax the American people still further in their interest 
by giving them free tolls. f 

Let us panse and look at the question a moment and see 
what we are doing. Let us look at the matter from a business 
standpoint and figure the cost to the American people. 

This is the statement of the canal account: 

DEBITS, 


Cost of maintenance and operation_._._-_----.-.-------_ 5: 000, 000 
Interest on bonds for construction account 2, 000, 000 
Cost of maintaining 8,000 soldiers to protect the canal... 8, 000,000 
Cost of maintaining 2,000 to protect the canal... 2,000,000 
a ryt) Danes Sie al LL PLEA EO Rate LE Bae N A 
CREDITS. 

Revenues from canal, including coastwise tolls, as esti- 
mated by Col. Goethals and Dr. Johnson 10, 000, 000 
Leaving a yearly deficit of 17, 000, 000 


Here we have a losing concern, costing the American people 
$17,000,000 yearly to keep up, and yet there are some of us 
who would add to the deficit, and deliberately vote to the great- 
est beneficiaries of the canal an additional bounty or subsidy 
of perhaps $2,000,000 per year. Where does this subsidy go? 
Look at the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
and you will see that it will go in largest measure to the 
United Fruit Trust and United States Steel Corporation and 
to the Standard Oll and three other companies. And yet some 
of you gentlemen are being deluded with the false idea that 
you are voting to uphold the patriotic principle of freedom from 
England, You are doing nothing of the kind. You are simply 
yoting to give more of the people’s money to these trusts. 

Mr. Speaker, on Saturday the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEVENS], in one of the ablest addresses I ever heard delivered 
in this House, made all further argument on the question of the 
treaty absolutely unnecessary, and I shall not go into that. 
But to the Democrats who are going to vote against this bill 
because of the utterance of our Baltimore platform I wish to 
say a word. 

The platform utterances on this subject are absolutely contra- 
dictory. 

In the beginning of that paragraph in the platform on this 
subject we have the usual and time-honored declaration against 
ship bounties or subsidies, 2 Democratic doctrine that is as old 
as the party itself. In a subsequent part of this same paragraph 
we find this contradictory free-tolls statement, this tare sown 
in our Democratic wheat, a tare that it is now so vigorously 
defended by our Republican friends that well, indeed, may we 
believe that “an enemy hath done this.” I do not know what 
you, my Democratic colleagues, are going to do about it, That 
is a matter for your conscience; but as for me, I am going to 
pin my faith to the spirit of that platform, to the words in it 
that are in accordance with the party’s history and its best 
traditions and its highest honor, and I will throw out, as the 
surplusage of greed, the words which’ would grant special 
favors to a privileged class and violate all the honest expres- 
sions of the party since its birth. 

But our enemies are claiming that to do this will cause a 
split in our party. I do not believe it. I have too much faith 
in our party to believe that we will ever fall out among oit- 
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selves because we do not yote a bounty to a shipping trust. 
My prediction is that the Democrat or Republican or Progres- 
sive who expects a split in our party for not giving a subsidy 
to a special interest is going to be woefully mistaken. [Ap- 
plause.] 

And to you gentlemen, irrespective of party, who are boasting 
about your red blood, and are declaring that your patriotism 
is too great to allow you to bow the knee to England, I want 
to say this word: Look well to what you are doing. These 
coastwise vessels will be owned or chartered principally by the 
Steel Trust, the Oil Trust, and the Fruit Trust. These trusts 
own or charter hundreds of ships now, atcording to Dr. John- 
son. They fly the Stars and Stripes only where necessary. 
The most of them at present ply under foreign flags. They will 
get the benefit of these subsidies by means of so-called chartered 
yessels. Patriotism has a meaning to them only when it satis- 
fies their greed. Take care lest your mistaken sympathy lead 
you to vote further privileges to these special interests; take 
care lest your overzealous and misguided patriotism lead you 
to vote the people’s money into the coffers of corporate greed; 
take care lest you bow the knee to as conscienceless a lot of 
commercial pirates as ever scuttled a ship on the Spanish Main 
or levied a tribute of ransom upon a helpless and fallen foe. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 


[Mr. FOSTER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 


[Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, according to the way I look at this 
matter, the Democratic Party is called upon to carry out a 
Democratic doctrine, a doctrine that we have adhered to from 
the days of Jefferson. We have in our platform a proposition 
permitting no subsidies or bounties to ships, and on the tail 
of that your Republican doctrine to let certain ships go through 
the canal free of all duties 

Mr. ELDER. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. QUIN. I will, sir. 

Mr. ELDER. As a lawyer, I will ask the gentleman, if you 
have a direct proposition, as in this case—— 

Mr. QUIN. Excuse me. I have not time to yield to discuss 
a legal proposition. 

Mr. ELDER. I am asking as a lawyer 

Mr. QUIN. Excuse me, but I can not yield. I am a lawyer 
as well as the gentleman from Louisiana. I want to say that 
I am lawyer enough to know what special privileges are any- 
where I see them. I have a nose that can scent out special 
privilege, just like the President of the United States has done. 
We know that special privilege works like cascarets—while the 
people sleep. Special privilege was at work at Baltimore when 
that platform was made. I say, sir, right now that the body 
of the American people know that it is nothing but a subsidy 
to a lot of ships owned by two great corporations in this 
country. 

I want to say that $888,000 of this $400,000,000 that we took 
up to pay for this canal came right from my district. I do not 
propose for the 44,400 families in my district to pay $20 apiece 
to allow certain rich corporations in this country to use that 
canal free of charge. [Applause.] 

It will take about $30,000,000 a year to operate that canal, 
and the actual cost to the Government in electricity and help 
to put one of these coastwise vessels through the Panama 
Canal will cost $1,500 to $6,000 on the estimate of Col. Goethals. 
Do you mean to contend that the Democratic Party ever in- 
tended to take this money out of the pockets of the people and 
give it to a few big corporations? 

For more than 180 years the Democratic Party has been on 
record against granting bounties or subsidies to ships. Here is 
the Democratic platform for 1912: 


We believe In fostering 1 regulation of commerce the 
growth of a merchant marine which will develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republic of the South, but 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without boun- 
ties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 


Later on in the same section we find this little paragraph in 
direct conflict with the above true Democratic doctrine: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by 


ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transporta- 
tion competition with the canal. 
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When you eliminate all of the coastwise ships owned by rail- 
road companies there remains only the vessels of two big cor- 
porations to have the special privilege of using this $400,000,000 
enterprise, costing $80,000,000 a year to keep up and operate 
out of the taxes of the American people. Which part of this 
platform are we to follow? 

The President of the United States, the titular head of the 
Democratic Party, came in person on the 5th day of March 
and read his message to Congress urging us to repeal the law 
giving these coastwise vessels the use of the Panama Canal 
free of charge. 

I quote the language President Wilson used on that memor- 
able occasion: 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls, and 
to urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such 
a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic 2 from every 


point of view, and is moreover in plain contravention of the treat 
1 5 Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 


I think the President is right on both propositions. Just 
before the Democratic convention assembled at Baltimore in 
1912 the lower House of Congress passed that toll exemption 
by 9 majority. The ConcressionaL Recorp discloses the fact 
that is was passed by 72 Democrats voting with the majority of 
the Republicans, and 94 Democrats voted against this exemption. 
After it was “eased” into the platform at Baltimore, of course 
the Democrats in the Senate had to vote for this outrage. The 
President of the United States, the real head of our party, has 
the people’s interest at heart. He is not asking us to do 
violence to the party platform, but he is asking us to comply 
with the Democratic elements of that platform, to protect the 
people of this country from the pillage and exploitation of 
special interests, and at the same time comply with the written 
and implied contract this Government made with Great Britain 
that made it possible to construct the Panama Canal. Shall 
we pursue the course of courage and honor to our country, or 
shall we permit certain shipowners to get some of the people's 
money for nothing and slap the President in the face and insult 
Great Britain? 

Sirs, my duty is plain to me; I am going to record the 
222.000 people whom I have the honor to represent on the side 
of justice and integrity, special privileges to none and equal 
justice to all. I am going to record them with my vote on 
the side of our patriotic President and the people in this great 
fight. We are not called upon to truckle to Great Britain, but 
we are urged to stand for the right and correct a wrong which 
we know grants special privileges to the few at the expense of 
the many, and at the same time violates our solemn obligation 
to a friendly foreign Government, No man can defend this ex- 
emption of certain American ships being passed through the 
Panama Canal free, unless he is in favor of subsidies or boun- 
ties to these ships. 

Mr. Speaker, when this proposition is analyzed, it is plain 
that the money which was gathered from the people to construct 
and fortify that canal makes it the property of the people, and all 
the people should as nearly as possible equally share in its use 
and benefit. My constituents will pay $177,600 annually to 
maintain and operate that canal. They have already paid 
$888,000 in its construction. The highest estimate is that by 
charging all the ships $1.20 a ton for freight through the canal 
the Government can collect $13,000,000 a year in tolls; then 
this leaves a net loss of $17,000,000 to be paid out of the pock- 
ets of the people of this country. It is estimated that we 
would get $3,000,000 in toll charges from these coastwise ves- 
sels that are now permitted to pass through free. Do you 
think I would vote to take this money out of the pockets of my 
constituents and give it to these big, rich shipowners? I am 
always on the side of the people, and in this fight I am by the 
side of the President and the great Commoner Bryan. Ever 
since I entered Congress I have observed that both of these 
distinguished patriots are always for the people. It does not 
take any brilliant mind to detect the tracks of big business in 
this contest. They are trying to fool the people of this coun- 
try by hallooing out that we are letting John Bull run over us. 
Of course, the big interests of this country always get up a 
battle cry. All my life I have heard the Republican cry of 
laying down to England, when the Democrats were fighting 
the protective-tariff nabobs, That is an excuse those seeking 
special favors in this instance urge. 

Those who oppose this bill to repeal the toll exemption are 
as honest as I am, but I am following the courage of my con- 
victions. From an economic viewpoint I look at it just like I 
would if there were a good turnpike road in my own home 
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county which had been built by taxing all the people of the 
county at a cost of $500,000 and tollgates were put up at cer- 
tain points along that road, charging every person a reasonable 
toll to travel the road except persons engaged in the livery- 
stable business, but if the liveryman were also a farmer he 
would not be exempted from paying tolls. Why is it that all 
of the farmers and other people traveling that road should pay 
tolls, while the liveryman could use it free every day and the 
taxpayers of the county defraying the expense of building and 
maintaining that turnpike? The livery-stable man would have 
a special privilege granted to him over and above all the other 
citizens, which is wrong in principle and undemocratic. Do 
you think I would yote to exempt the banks from paying taxes 
on the pretext that they would lend money to the people at a 
cheaper interest? Would anyone be fool enough to vote to 
exempt the railroad companies from taxation on the ground 
that they would haul freight at a lower rate and therefore the 
people would get the benefit of the exemption? Sirs, the Ameri- 
can Congress in past years took nearly all of the public land 
in the United States away from the people and gave it to the 
railroad companies under the guise of inducing capital to con- 
struct railronds for the benefit of the people. Now, after plun- 
dering the people of all the public land you have taxed them 
to the sum of $400,000,000 to construct a canal, and now you 
propose to give $3,000,000 a year in subsidies to two power- 
ful corporations under the law which permits these coastwise 
yessels to go through the canal at the expense of the people. 
Gentlemen on this floor say it is our canal and our ships ought 
to go through it free. The people's ships will go through free, 
but “our” ships that belong to corporations and money-makers 
should pay the toll charges. You can not fool anybody with this 
pronoun “our”; the people know who own “our.” railroads, 
“our” Standard Oil Trust, and our“ coastwise vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, this outrage on the people of this country can 
not be perpetrated by my vote. You had just as well build a 
railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean by taxing the 
people, and then tax the people to maintain and operate it, and 
then pick out certain rich corporations in New York and let 
them ship all the freight they pleased over that road free of 
charge. Who pays the freight? 

The toiling masses in this country haye always paid it, and 
it is time to give them a rest. After Congress has given away 
virtually all of the public domain in this Republic to a few cor- 
porations and syndicates, is it possible that we are going to turn 
the Panama Canal over to a few corporations for their special 


benefit? 
It shall neyer be done with my vote. I have faith in Presi- 


dent Wilson, and I am going to stay with him in this fight for 
the people of this country and the honor of our Nation. How 
is it that a very small number of Democrats and nearly all of 
the Republicans are lined up together to prevent this toll- 
exemption law from being repealed? 

Do you believe that the Republicans are helping this small 
minority of Democrats to hold up the Democratic platform? 

In voting as I do I am keeping the platform of my party 
from being made the refuge of one of the most autocratic trusts 


in the United States. 
I append the following to my remarks—the names of the 


owners of all the ships engaged in coastwise trade: 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED UP TO MARCH 17, 1914, UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 6 OF THE INTERSTATE-COMMERCE ACT, AS AMENDED BY 
SECTION 11 OF THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, KNOWN AS 
THE PANAMA CANAL ACT, 


(Group 2—Cotton belt.) 


Docket No. 6606: Southern Pacific Co. in re Southern Pacific Co.- 
Atlantic 8 Lines. Operates 22 steamers between Galveston, 
New Orleans. and New York and H and oil tank between Gal- 
veston and Tampico. 

Docket No. 6580: Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. in re Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. Operates 15 steamers between New York and Nortolk 
and intermediate ports, and from Norfolk to points on the York and 
James Rivers. 

Docket No. 6590: Norfolk & Western Railway Co. in re Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. (See description above.) 

Docket No. 6601: Seaboard Air Line In re (1) Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co. (For deseription see 3 (2) Baltimore Steam Packet 

. Co.. Operates three steamers between altimore and Norfolk. (3) Vir- 
inia . Co. Operates one boat between Norfolk and points on 
ames River, 

Docket No. 6566; Southern Raliway in re (1) Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co. (See Docket 6580.) (2) Chesapeake 1 Co. Operates 
four steamers between Baltimore and points on York River. (3) Vir- 
gzinia Navigation Co. (See Docket 12 78 

Docket No. 6602 ; ntic Coast Line Rallroad in re (1) Old Domin- 
ion Steamship. Co. (For description see 6580.) (2) Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Co. (See Docket 3 (3) Peninsular & Occidental Steamshi 
Co. Operates two steamers between Port Tampa, Fla., and a, an 
one between Miami, Fla..and Nassau. (4) The Atlantic Land & Improve- 
ment Co. Operates between Tampa and St. Petersburg, Fla.. and points 
on the Manatee River. (5) St. Petersburg Transportation Co. z 

ates three steamers between St, Petersburg and Tampa, Fla., and points 
on the Manatee River. r 


Docket No. 6633: Southern Pacifie Co., Mo 
Railroad & Steamship. Co. in re Direct Naviga 
ot barges, tugs, etc., between Houston and Galvest: 

Docket No. 7: Southern Pacific Co., Morgan's 
Railroad & Steamship Co. in re Line of small boats on Bayou 3 La. 

team - 


's Louisiana & Texas 
n Co. Operates a line 
Tex. 

uisiana & Texas 


(Group 4. Pacific coast, Seattle to San Pedro.) 


Docket No. 6605; Southern Pacific Co. in re Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. Operates 17 steamers between San Francisco and Hawaii, Isthmus 
of or hig. — 5 oriental points; also various tugs, lighters, launches, 
coal ships, ete. 

Docket No. 6591: Southern Pacifice Co., Central Paclfie Rallw: 
in re Sacramento Transportation Co. Operates six boats on the 
mentd River. 

Docket No. 6617: Spokane, Portland & Seattie Railway Co. in re 
Dalles, Portland & Astoria Navigation Co.; operates two boats between 
Portland. Oreg., and The Dalles, Oreg. $ 

Docket No. 6634: Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
Operates one boat between Megler, Wash., and Astoria, Oreg. ; also three 
on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers and two on the Snake River; 
also one ferryboat on Lake Coeur d'Alene. 

Docket No. 6648: Southern Pacific Co., Centra! Pacifie Railway Co., 
> re Sacramento Transportation Co. Operates boats on the Sacramento 

iver, 

Norre.—Petition does not state number of boats. 


(Group 2—New England to Baltimore.) 


Docket No. 6460: New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in re 
(1) Hartford & ARE Transportation Co, Operates 13 steamers, as 


Co., 
acra- 


New Haven); (e) Bridgeport Line (New York and Bridgeport); (t 
5 New London, and Block Island) 4 (g} KE 
port & Wickford L 


New York and Providence) ; also various tugs, lighters, ete. 
5 AE 


gs, and 

1 ea (b) Providence, Fall River, and Philadelphia; (e) Baltimore, 
Jacksonville, and Savannah: W Philadelphia, Jac 

nah; (e) Baltimore, Norfolk, N 

ton, Norfolk, Newport New: 
Corporation. Operates as follows: (a) or 
r): (b) International Lines (Boston and St. John, 
and & Rockland Line ( 


Boothbay e 
Hill Lines—1. 
2. Blue Hill Line (Rockland and Blue Hill, Me.). 3. Sedgwick Line 


Bath & 
& B! 


oya 
ive number of boats o 


Nors.—Application does not perated. 
nN udson Co. In re (1) Champlain Trans- 


Docket 6579: Delaware & 
portation Co. rates 4 boats on Lake Champlain. (2) Lake 
George Steamboat Co.; operates 5 boats on Lake 7 

Docket No. 6618: Erie Railroad in re (1) Lake Keuka Navigation 


ete. 
in re Central Ver- 
between New York 


Docket No, 6663: Long Island Railroad Co. in re Montauk Steam- 
ship Co. Operates 7 steamers as follows: (a) Block Island route 
(Orient, N. T.; Orient Point, N. T.; Green „ Y.; New York and 


a North Shore route (Great Neck, Glen Cove, New York and Sea 

liff, and Glenwood, N. Y.) 

Shelter Island, and Greenport, N, V., to New London, Conn.). 
Docket No. 6664: Long Island 


Ferry Co. (between Hoboken and 

Docket No. 6667: Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway co. in 
re (1) Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co. Operates 11 boats 
on Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries; ved 20 boats between Baltimore, 
Clairborne, Snow Hill, Windy Hill, Salisbury, Md.; Shields, Freeport, 
Va.; and Seaford, Md. 

Docket No. 6669: Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washi m Railroad Co.; Delaware Railroad Co.; New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co. in re Baltimore, Chesa enke & 
Atlantic Railway Co. Operates 20 boats as shown in Docket 6667. 

Docket 6670: Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co. in re 
a line of 11 boats on Spaanske re 

Docket. No. 6708: Central Railroad of New Jersey in re Manhattan 
Lighterage Co, Operates various tugs, ete., in and around New York 


Harbor. 
(Great Lakes.) 


Docket No. 6381: Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Northern Central Rall- 
way Co., in re Erie & Western Transportation Co. Operates 13 steam- 
ers between Buffalo and Duluth and Chicago and intermediate ports. 

Docket No. 6571: Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co., 
Michigan Central Railroad, Grand Rapids & Indiana Contes Coy in re 
Mackinac Transportation Co. Operates two car ferryboats between St. 
Ignace and Mackinaw, Mich. 

Docket No. 6572: New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, light- 
erago and ferries in New York Harbor. 

ocket No, 6570: New York Central & Hudson River Rallroad, in re 
Mutual Transit Co. Operates 12 steamers and 1 lighter between Buffalo 


and Duluth and intermediate ports, 
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Docket No. 6573: New York Central & Hudson River Rallroad in re 
Western Transit Co. Operates 10 steamers and 2 barges between Buf- 
falo and Duluth, Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Docket No. 6631: Lehigh Valey Railroad in re Mutual Transit Co, 
Operates 12 steamers and 1 lighter between Buffalo and Duluth and 
intermediate ports. 

Docket No. 6504: Lehigh Valley Railroad in re (1) Lehigh Valle 
Transportation Co.: (a) Operates six steamers between Buffalo an 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, and Chicago; (>) tugs and barges on the New 
Jersey, Long Island Sound, and New England coast; (c) towing service 
in and around Perth Amboy and New York Harbor; (d) lighterage in 
New York Harbor. (2) Morris Canal & Banking Co.: (a) Barges and 
boats between Phillipsburg and Jersey City, N. J. 

Docket No. 6603: Rutland Railroad Co. in re Rutland Transit Co. 
Operates 8 steamers between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Chicago, Buffalo, 


te. 

£ Docket No. 6614: Chicago & Erie Railroad, Operates 1 tug and vari- 

ous barges, etc., in and on the Chicago River and Harbor. 

Docket. No. 6615: Erie Railroad Co. Operates 8 steamers on the 
5 Lakes between Buffalo, Fairport, and Manitowoc, Milwaukee and 

0. 

Docket No. 6616: Erle Railroad Co. in re (1) The Lake Keuka Navi- 
tion Co. Operates 4 boats on Lake Keuka. (2) Mutual Transit Co. 
perates 12 steamers. (See No. 6631.) 

Docket No. 6618: Pennsylvania Co. in re Pennsylvania-Ontario Trans- 

rtation Co. Operates 1 steamer between Ashtabula Harbor and Fort 

urwell, Canada. 

Docket No. 6624: Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada, in re (1) 
Ontario Car Ferry Co. (Ltd.). Operates 1 steamer between Charlotte 
N. Y., and Coburg, Ontario. (2) Canada Atlantic Transit Co. of United 
States. Operates 3 steamers between Depot Harbor, Ontario, and Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee. 

ket No 6709: Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Operates 4 car-fe 
boats between Frankfort, Mich., and Manistique; Frankfort, Mich., an 

Menominee, Wis.; Frankfort, Mich., and Kewaunee, Wis.; Frankfort, 

Mich., and Manitowoc, Wis. 

Docket No, 6671: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway in re 
Ontario Car Ferry Co. Operates 1 car-ferry boat between Port Char- 
lotte, N. Y.. and Coburg, Ontario. 

Docket No. 6691: Pere Marquette Railroad in re Pere Marquette 
Ferries. sah aes 8 25 ats between Ludington, Mich., and 
Kewaunee, Wis.; Ludington, Mich., and Manitowoc, Wis.; Ludington, 
Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wooprvurr]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF] is recognized. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, if the question under dis- 
cussion concerned only the foreign policy of the present admin- 
istration the embarrassment of the moment would be greatly 
relieved. Involving as it does, however, the foreign policy of 
the Nation for all the centuries to come; challenging as it does 
the honor and good faith of the administration that negotiated 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; challenging as it does the honor 
and good faith of the Congress which passed and the President 
who signed the law exempting from the payment of tolls Amer- 
ican coastwise trading ships passing through the Panama Canai; 
and challenging as it does the honor of all the more than thir- 
teen millions of American citizens who by their yotes in 1912 
approved that law, the demand of the President calis for ac- 
tion that should not be taken without serious consideration. 
This is not a time to follow blindly the leadership of any man 
or any party, but instead we should weigh well, from every 
angle, the circumstances as they are and do the thing our con- 
science tells us is right. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was a candidate for the high office I 
now hold I told my constituents I should be governed in my 
actions in Congress entirely by the measure itself rather than 
by the source from which it came. I said I should stand at all 
times for any measure that appealed to me as being good, 
whether the author was a Democrat, a Republican, or a Pro- 
gressive. I have conscientiously followed out this program. I 
propose to continue to do so. 

It is unfortunate that the diplomatic language as used by 
the nations of the earth has not been such as to enable the 
layman to readily and accurately construe the same. It has 
been such, rather, that finished diplomats often disagree as to 
the exact meaning of phrases included in the various treaties. 
When questions in dispute arise the natural, the logical, the 
sensible thing to do is to learn, if possible, the construction 
placed upon the treaty by the men who were responsible for 
and who negotiated it. This should be, and is generally, con- 
ceded the highest authority—the court of last resort. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated during the admin- 
istration and under the personal direction of President Roose- 
velt. Referring to the same, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

We haye a perfect right to permit our coastwise traffic (with which 
there can be no competition by the merchant marine of any foreign 
nation, so that there is no discrimination against any foreign marine) 
to pass through that canal on any terms we choose, and I personally 
think no tolls should be charged on such traffic. 

But at all times the canal should be open on equal terms to the 
ships of all nations, including our own, 3 In International com- 
merce. That was the understanding of the ty when it was adopted, 
and the United States must always, as a matter of honorable o - 
tion and scrupulous nicety, live up to every consideration which she 
hag entered into with any foreign power. 


17 25 in a letter published in the Outlook, January 8, 1913, he 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can 
engage in coas traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe 
that the only damage that would be done is the damage to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Moreover, I do not think it sits well on the repre- 
sentatives of any foreign nation, even upon those of a power with 
which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such 
good terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what 
we do with our own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the 
whole world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where every 
dollar of es ey is paid by ourselves. In all history I do not belleve 
you can find another instance where as great and extensive a work 
as the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a private corporation but by 
a nation, has ever been as generously put at the service of all the 
nations of mankind. 


John Hay, the man who, as Secretary of State, negotiated the 
treaty, said in the memorandum which he sent to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. e enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed, it is to be exclusivel 

e property of the United States, and is to be managed, controlled, 
and defended by it. 

It is unfortunate that the question of our right to remit 
tolls to our coastwise traffic was not raised by Great Britain 
prior to the death of this great man, so that he might have 
been given the opportunity of expressing in clear and definite 
terms the understanding he had of the terms of the treaty. To 
my mind, however, he states his position as clearly as he could, 
without having had the contentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment called to his attention, when he said: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal * +, When constructed it is to be exclusively the 
— mg of the United States, and is to be managed, controlled, and de- 
e y it. 

It is very clear that it was the mutual understanding of the 
two contracting parties that the portion of article 2 of the 
treaty which says that we shall— 


have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as 
oe exclusive right of providing for. the regulation and management of 
e canal 7 


meant just exactly what it said. 

As I have said before, the court of last resort in the interpre- 
tation of the language of treaties, is the construction placed 
upon it by the men who were responsible for it. This has al- 
ways been accepted as a fact by all the great authorities on in- 
ternational law. I have quoted the man during whose admin- 
istration the treaty was enacted. He was familiar with every 
step in the negotiations. I have quoted the man who conducted 
all the negotiations leading up to the adoption of the treaty, 
and they were both firmly of the opinion that under the treaty 
we were entitled to lay down the rules under which other na- 
tions were to be allowed to use the property which was ex- 
elusively our own. i 

President Taft, than whom no greater jurist is known to-day, 
said in part in the memorandum he submitted to Congress at 
the time he approved the Panama Canal act: 

The provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty involved is contained in 
article 3, which provides: 

“The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free nayi- 
gation of the Suez Cana!; that is to say: 

“1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
38 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Then follows five other rules to be observed by other nations to make 
neutralization effective, the observance of which is the condition for the 
privilege of using the canal. In view of the fact that the Panama 

al is being constructed by the United States wholly at its own 
cost, upon territory 
purpose, and that, unless it has restricted itself, the United States 
enjoys absolute rights of ownership and control, including the right to 
allow its own commerce the use of the canal upon such terms as it 
sees fit, the sole question is, Has the United States, in the language 
above quoted from the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, deprived itself of the 


to it by the Republic of Panama for that 


exercise of the right to pass its own commerce free or to remit tolls. 


collected for the use of the canal? 

It will be observed that the rules specified in article 3 of the treaty 
were adopted by the United States for a specific purpose, namely, as 
the basis of the neutralization of the canal, and for no other purpose. 
The article is a declaration of pog by the United States that the 
canal shall be neutral; that the attitude of this Government toward 
the commerce of the world is that all nations will be treated alike and 
no discrimination made by the United States against any one of them 
observing the rules adopted by the United States. The right to the 
use of canal and to ally of treatment in the use depends upon 
the observance of the conditions of the use by the nations to whom we 
extended that privilege. The privileges of all nations to whom we 
extended the use upon the observance of these conditions were to be 


equal to that extended to any one of them which observed the condi- 
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tions. In other words, it was a condltlonal favored-nation treatment, 
the measure of which, in the absence of express stipulation to that 
effect, is not what the country gives to its own nationals, but the 
treatment it extends to other nations, 

Thus it is seen that the rules are but a basis of neutralization, in- 
tended to effect the neutrality which the United States was willing 
should be the character of the canal, and not intended to limit or 
hamper the United States in the exercise of its sovereign power to 
ges se a own commerce, using its own canal in whatsoever manner 
t saw 


President Taft signed the bill exempting our coastwise traffic 
from the payment of tolls, and submitted the above memoran- 
dum to Congress in the face of the contentions of His Majesty’s 
Government, having all the arguments, pro and con, before him. 
No one can seriously question the honor and integrity of this 
great judge, and had he believed that Great Britain had equita- 
ble grounds on which to stand he would unhesitatingly have 
vetoed the act. 


Mr. Speaker, I now propose to quote a man who is attempt- 
ing at this time to force through Congress, by the free use of 
the gag rule and, if the reports freely handed about the corri- 
dors of the Capitol Building and the hotels are true, coercion 
through the distribution of patronage, this bill that proposes 
to relinquish for all time all the rights the United States has 
in the Panama Canal Zone. The man I shall quote, Mr. Speaker, 
is the President of the United States. These words were 
spoken at a time, however, when he was a candidate for the 
high office he now holds. The speech I here quote was delivered 
by Mr. Wilson to 2,500 farmers at Washington Park, N. J., 
August 15, 1912. It is as follows: 


Now, there is another matter you know; we are digging a tremendous 
ditch across the Isthmus of Panama, It is predicted by the engineers 
in charge of that colossal enterprise that we shall be able to open it to 
the ships of the world by the year 1915. What interest have you in 
opening it to the ships of the world? We do not own the ships of the 
world. By a very ingenious process, which I would not <p ry stand- 
ing in the hot sun long enough to outline, the legislation of the United 
States has destroyed the merchant marine of the United States. The 
chief road by which your crops travel to the Orient is through the Suez 
Canal. They do not go nroznd by the Pacific. Most of your maps do 
not show you the short road to the Orient, because they are spread out 


at. 

If you will get a globe and draw a circle around the globe, you will 
see your short road is through the Suez Canal, not across the Pacific, 
and that the western farmer, therefore, has to ship his crops across the 
continent in order to reach the ships that are to take that road. And 
when his crops reach the port do they find American ships waiting for 
them? Not at all. In most years not a single ship carrying the Amer- 
ican flag goes through that canal carrying freight. 

Some ships carry the American flag through that canal, but they are 
mostly private yachts. A friend of mine who has just traveled around 
the world told me that he did not see the American flag once between 
New York and Hongkong, going by the way of the canal, until he reached 
the island of Ceylon, and then saw the flag of Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett's yacht. If the shipowners of the nations carry your grain and 
cargoes, they are going to carry them by routes and to markets which 
suit them, not the routes and the markets which are chosen by you. 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantle to 
ship to the Pacific by vy of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the farm- 
ers on what I may, standing here, call this part of the continent, to find 
an outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboa 
and then have coastwise steamers carry thelr products down aroun 
through the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South 
America, 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
ending—passed, I believe. 8 by the Senate as it had passed 
he House — provides for free toll for American ships through that 
canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned b. 
any American railroad company. You see the object of that, don’t you 
We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to com- 

te with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going 
p get better rates around the canal than you would across the con- 
tinent. 

The farmers of this country are, in my Judgment, just as much con- 
cerned in the policy of the United States with regard to that canal 
as any oth ~ class of citizens of the United States. Probably they are 
more concerned than any other one class, and what I am most desirous 
to see is the farmers of the country coming forward as partners in the 
great national undertakings and take a wide national, nay, international, 
view of these great matters, feeling all the pulses of the world that beat 
in tue great arteries of their own life and prosperity: Everything that 
is done in the interest of cheap transportation is done directly for the 
farmer as well as for other men, so that you ought not to ea e the 
millions poured out for the deepening and opening of old and new 
waterways 

Our platform is not molasses to catch files. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to 
see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they deter- 
mine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
and vate another are going to be retired to very quiet and private 
retreat. 


You will notice, Mr. Speaker, that he deplored the nonexist- 
ence of an American merchant marine, and directs attention to 
the Panama Canal, which, he says, will allow the farmers to 
ship their products to the Pacific by way of Atlantic ports in 
coastwise steamers. He then points out that the House and 
Senate have passed a bill for free tolls for American ships 
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through the canal and prohibiting ships. owred by American 
railroad companies to operate through the waterway, declaring 
that eyerything done in the interest of cheap transportation is 
done directly for the farmer. He winds up by declaring that 
the platform is not molasses to catch flies, and that gentlemen 
who talk one way and vote another are going to be retired to 
private and quiet retreat. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is the plank in the Democratic 
platform in 1912 relating to Panama Canal tolls: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American shi 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal b 
controlled by American railroad carriers engaged 
competitive with the canal. 

Mr. Speaker, the speech above referred to was made at a time 
when Congress had been for weeks considering and discussing 
this great question. The newspapers of the land were carry- 
ing arguments daily both for and against the policy of exemp- 
ting our coastwise ships from the payment of tolls. A majority 
of the combined Democratic vote in the House and the Senate 
had declared for free tolls. Now, was Mr, Wilson voicing his 
convictions, after mature deliberation, on that day in New 
Jersey or was he extending a little of that molasses he spoke 
of for the purpose of catching the voting flies of the Nation? 

Compare the language of his New Jersey speech with that of 
the remarkable message he delivered to Congress in person on 
March 5, 1914, in which he said, in part: 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the Pan- 
ama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts yessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls. * * * 
In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 


point of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treat 
7 Great Britain concerning the canal, concluded on November 1 


engaged in 
e also favor 
ships owned or 
n transportation 


Now compare again, Mr. Speaker, the language just quoted 
with that of the British chargé d'affaires, A. Mitchell Innes, in 
a communication to the United States Secretary of State on 
July 8, 1912, in which he said, in part: 

If the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels 
ama be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection coul 

en. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is as strong a statement as we could ex- 
pect from the British authorities in substantiation of our posi- 
tion. It clearly shows that Great Britain recognizes the fact 
that we are at liberty under the terms of the treaty to exempt 
our coastwise trade. Inasmuch as the act exempting this 
trade exempts in no way United States vessels engaged in for- 
eign commerce, but confines the exemption to only those ves- 
sels engaged exclusively in the coastwise trade, it is difficult to 
comprehend how the President has reached the conclusion that 
this law is in plain contravention of the terms of the treaty un- 
less his recent conversion has been expedited by pressure 
brought to bear by menacing foreign nations. He asks us to 
repeal this law, to reverse our action “without raising the 
question whether we were right or wrong,” and then, in con- 
clusion, says: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure, 

Mr. Speaker, I will include as a part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing, which is a copy of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

The President of the United States; John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America; and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India; the Right 
Honorable Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B. G. C. M. G., His Majesty's am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the United States, who, 
having communicated to each other their full powers, which were 
57 5 to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the following 
articles : 

ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties agree that the present 
8 shall supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 
ART. 2. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 
own cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or 
through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, sub- 
oe to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall 

ave and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as 
the sou right of providing for the regulation and management of 
the canal, 

Art. 3. The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization 
of such ship canal, the following ‘rules, substantially as embodied In 
the convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

“4. The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
5 77 there anan pta „ 5 any Leb ge ae or its 

t ns or 8 ec n res) 0 e con ons or char; 0 rafe or 
otherwise. Sach conditions, and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 
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Member of this House to stand firmly for the United States and 
the American people. [Applause.] 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen on the other 
side are not prepared to put on any speakers to-night, and I 
am considerably ahead of them in time. If they are willing 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, I will ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is the Chair able to inform the House how the 
time stands? 

The SPEAKER. Fourteen hours have been consumed. Five 
hours and twenty-seven minutes are left. 

Mr. MANN. I thought it was more than that. How does the 
time stand between sides? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman would use 27 minutes 
now, I would be willing to wait until 12 o'clock to-morrow for 
the meeting time. We are that much ahead of the gentlemen 
on that side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] has remaining 2 hours and 15 minutes; the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. LArFERTY] has 19 minutes; the gentleman 
from California [Mr. J. R. KNOwLAND]I has 1 hour and 48 min- 
utes; and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremvus] has 
1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It appears, Mr. Speaker, that the oppos- 
ing forces have considerably more time remaining than I have. 
If they would consume half an hour this evening, we would 
have five hours remaining to-morrow, and could probably get 
through by 5 o'clock. If they can not do that, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent that the House meet to-morrow at 
11 o’clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would suggest to the gentleman from Georgia that most of the 
Members want to hear all of this debate. If we adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow a great many of them, with their 
engagements made for to-morrow morning, would be prevented 
from being here. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask the gentleman if he thinks the 
attendance here this evening indicates a yery rayenous desire to 
hear? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. I think it does. I have not missed a word of 
this debate myself, and I had wanted to hear it to-morrow, and 
I know a great many Members who are not here this evening 
who want to hear the debate to-morrow. I know a great many 
gentlemen have made arrangements for official business to- 
morrow that will not permit them to be here at 11 o’clock. I 
am just as anxious as the gentleman is to get through. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson] will withdraw his request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the situation is this: If 
we consume another half hour to-night, that would leave five 
hours, and we would not be detained here to-morrow late in 
voting. Otherwise we would have a late dinner to-morrow. 
That is all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that some arrange- 
ment will be made to have the hour of meeting to-morrow made 
earlier. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am just requesting that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The conference report on the urgent 
deficiency bill should be agreed to some time to-morrow. It 
affects the compensation of the employees on the Panama Canal, 
which, unless this bill be signed before Wednesday, must under 
the Panama Canal act be reduced, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Under the order of the House could this con- 
ference report be taken up except by unanimous consent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I had hoped that the House would 
dispose of the canal bill early enough to take up the confer- 
ence report on the urgent deficiency bill. I hope that some 
arrangement will be made to permit the bill to be disposed of 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the conference report may be taken 
up to-morrow after the canal bill is disposed of; but in all likeli- 
3 the canal bill will not be disposed of before 8 or 9 o’clock 
at night. ||! | t 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the conference report a complete 
agreement? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is a complete report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it likely to lead to debate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we eliminated all the disputed 
items the last time the matter was under consideration. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt whether you would save very much time 
by meeting at 11 o’clock. A majority of the Members of the 
House will not know that you are going to meet at 11 o'clock, 
and if there is nobody here at that time I shall feel it to be my 
duty to make the point of no quorum, in order to notify them. 
If gentlemen are notified, so that they are here in respectable 
numbers, that will be perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the request to meet 
at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that he let the House meet at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin adhere 
to his objection? 

Mr. COOPER. I object to 11 o’clock, but not to 11.30. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request that the 
House meet at 11.30 o’clock to-morrow morning? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, can 
we consider the conference report that is now at the Clerk’s 
desk except by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. We can not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It could not be considered at 11.30 
o'clock, because we can not act on it until after the Senate acts; 
and I will not ask to call up the conference report during the 
consideration of the canal bill. 

Mr. MANN. Let me ask the gentleman a question. When 
this conference report was before the House a few days ago the 
controversy was over one item that was left in conference? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That has been settled in accordance with 
the action of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be practicable to dispose of that 
conference report now? p 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; we have to wait until the Senate 
acts. We can not act until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request that when 
the House adjourn it adjourn to meet at 11.30 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles; in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4632. An act for the relief of settlers on the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation, in the State of North Dakota, and the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, in 
the States of South Dakota and North Dakota; 

S. 4353. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 1044. An act for the relief of Byron W. Canfield; 

S. 3488. An act for the relief of Ernest C. Stahl; 

S. 1366. An act to adjust the claims of certain settlers in 
Sherman County, Oreg.; 

S. 4263. An act to increase the maximum limit of the official 
bonds which may be required of United States marshals and 
clerks of United States district courts in certain cases; 

S. 4053. An act for the relief of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co.; 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to foreign governments to participate in the 
International Congress of Americanists; 

S. 785. An act to relinquish, release, and quitclaim all right, 
title, and interest of the United States of America in and to 
certain lands in the State of Mississippi; 

S. 2553. An act to provide for the relief of certain enlisted 
men in the United States Navy; 

S. 3672. An act for the cession to the State of New York, in 
exchange for the lands required for the project approved by 
Congress March 4, 1913, of certain lands in the bed of the Har- 
lem Ship Canal, heretofore ceded to the United States, free of 
cost, and now to be abandoned for the more direct channel; 

S. 2538. An act to repeal sections 1538 and 1539 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; 

S. 1270. An act for the relief of Edward William Bailey; 
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S. 686. An act to restore to the active list First Lieut. of 
Engineers Henry O. Slayton, retired, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service; 

S. 1213. An act to provide for the refunding of certain moneys 
illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah; 

8. 2469. An act for the relief of Eldredge Bros. Live Stock 
Co., a corporation; 

S. 685. An act to appoint James W. Keen as master’s mate in 

the Revenue-Cutter Service and to place him as such upon the 
retired list ; 

S. 3878. An act to validate certain homestead entries; 

S. 1807. An act for the relief of Daniel M. Frost; 

S. 3176. An act to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building at Bangor, Me.; 

S. 4182. An act to authorize the installation of mail chutes in 
the public building at Cleveland, Ohio, and to appropriate 
money therefor; 

S. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a member of the New Jersey and New York Joint Har- 
bor Line Commission; 

S. 1832. An act to provide for the purchase of a site for the 
erection of a Federal building at Georgetown, Del.; 

S. 227. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of William M. Carroll; 

S. 4262. An act for the relief of the trustees of the Daven- 
port Female College; 

S. 4159. An act to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for the post office, courthouse, and 
customhouse in the city of Richmond, Va.; 

S. 3088. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cause to be erected a suitable building or buildings for 
marine-hospital purposes on the present marine-hospital site 
at San Francisco, Cal., and to remove all or any of the present 
structures on said site; 

S. 3529. An act to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of The Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for 
other purposes; 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Wilbur F. Lawton; 

S. 604. An act for the rélief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg ; 

S. 55. An act for the relief of Daniel Hampton; and 

8. 8817. An act authorizing the issuance of a patent to James 
Gunning for lot 2, section 32, township 29 north, range 39 
east, Montana. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 13705. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13453. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915; and 

H. R. 10138. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8683. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to relinquish the rights of the United States in 
and to a part of a certain alley in the city of Marshalltown, 
Iowa; 

II. R. 11102. An act providing that the marriage of a home- 
stead entryman to a homestead entrywoman shall not impair 
the right of either to a patent, after a compliance with the law 
a year, to apply to existing entries; 

H. R. 4618. An act to increase the limit of cost for increased 
quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me.; 

H. R.2733. An act authorizing J. A. Matheny, of Colony, 
Wyo., to make homestead entry; and 

H. R. 1262. An act for the relief of Hugh P. Strong. 


IMMIGRATION STATION AT BALTIMORE, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file the supplemental report of Mr. OANTRILL, of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, on the bill (H. R. 11625) to 
increase the appropriation for the erection of an immigration 
station at Baltimore, Md. (H. Rept. 363, pt. 2.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to file a supplemental report on the Bal ere im- 
migration-station bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Lever, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. n 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 31, 1914, at 11.80 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting report of the Balti- 
more & Washington Transit Co. of Maryland (H. Doc. No. 867); 
to 3 on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
print 

2. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Pamlico River, N. C., with a view to improving 
the inner channel on the north side of that river and with a 
further view of removing any excavated material which may 
have heretofore been placed therein by the War Department 
in the vicinity of Runyons Creek (H. Doc. No. 868); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, submitting an estimate of $600 forwarded by the 
governor of Alaska for repair, preservation, and maintenance of 
the executive residence at Juneau for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 869) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 8 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11317) to 
increase the limit of cost of the United States post-office build- 
ing at Newcastle, Ind., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 468), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PLUMLEY, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4278) referring the claim of the 
State of Rhode Island to the Court of Claims for adjudication, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 466), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Committee on War 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13693) for the 
relief of the legal representatives and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, 
deceased, widow of the late John H. Bruce, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 467), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOBECK, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the resolution (H. Res. 451) referring certain 
claims to the Court of Claims for findings of facts and conclu- 
sions of law under section 151 of the act of March 3, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 469), which said resolution and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2561) granting a pension to Josephine C. Nixon; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3617) granting a pension to Gustay Buelow; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 7184) granting an increase of pension to Rhoda 
M. Le Gros; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (EL R. 8528) granting a pension to Edward G. Eaton; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. . 

A bill (H. R. 8894) granting a pension to Thomas J. MecQuil- 
len, alias Thomas J. Jones; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11854) granting an increase of pension to Mon- 
roe F. Kirby; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13333) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam C. Ramsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14175) granting an increase of pension to John 
R. Vickers; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 15190) to amend section 103 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as amended 
by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1913“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 15191) to provide for the 
acquisition, ownership, and operation by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia of all the street railroads located in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
-Columbia. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 15192). authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver to the city of Pittsburg, Okla., one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HART: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 236) to authorize 
the appointment of Clifford H. Tate as a cadet in the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee-on Military Affairs. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to authorize the 
appointment of Charles A. Meyer as a cadet in the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 15193) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas M. Hazlett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 15194) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 15195) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew P. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R, 15196) granting a pension to 
Sarah Forsyth; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15197) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Ostrander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15198) for the relief of Samuel R. Douglas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 15199) granting a pension 
to George Haig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 15200) granting an increase 
of pension to Aaron F. Miner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 15201) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edmund A. Fahnestock; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEISTER: A bill (H. R. 15202) granting a pension 
to William J. Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 15208) granting an 
increase of pension to Oliver D. Norton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. METZ: A bill (H. R. 15204) granting an increase of 
pension to Zachariah Champ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R, 15205) granting a 
pension to Charley Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15206) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 15207) granting a pension 
to Sarah J. Willey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 15208) granting an increase of 
pension to Spencer Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 15209) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louise Stewart; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15210) granting a pension to 
Trigg Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15211) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 15212) granting a pen- 
45 to Edward T. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 15213) granting an increase 
of pension to David Zecher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15214) granting an in- 
ee. of pension to Eliza Shropshire; to the Committee on 

eusions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Protests from 50 citizens of 
San Bernardino, Cal., against the constitutional amendments 
providing for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, relative to pending bills amendatory of or sup- 
plementary to the Sherman antitrust law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), letter favoring the appropriation of funds 
for the celebration of the “One hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Newport News, Va., asking for an investigation con- 
cerning the letting of contracts for the building of battleships 
at Newport News, Va.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the Vereinigte Deutsche 
Gesellschaften, of New York City, protesting against the repeal 
of the canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. g 

Also (by request), letter from the United Mine Workers of 
America, of Cainesville, Mo., asking for an investigation of the 
conditions of laboring men and their families in the Colorado 
mining districts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), protest on the part of the Lincoln Branch 
of the American Continental League, of Fall River, Mass., 
against the appropriation of funds for the celebration of the 
“One hundred years of peace among English-speaking peoples”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the Sergeant Hamilton 
Fish Camp, No. 46, of the United Spanish War Veterans, of 
New York City, N. Y., protesting against the repeal of the free- 
tolls provision of the Panama Canal act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), protest from the citizens of Torrington, 
Conn., against the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the 
Panama Canal act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also (by request), protest from the Chicago Trades-Union 
Label League, against any increase in second-class postage con- 
templated by Congress; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, at Pana, Ill, asking for an investigation of conditions 
existing in the Colorado mines; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), resolutions from certain citizens in mass 
meetings in St. Paul and Rushville, Ind., protesting against the 
practice of polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AINET: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the Woman's Home Missionary 
Society, of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 220 citizens of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
Counties, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 46 members of the Bethel 
Evangelical Church, of Warsaw, Ohio, in favor of nation-wide 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of 55 citizens of Utica, Ohio, in favor of nation- 
wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Richard Lanning Relief Corps, of 
Coshocton, Ohio, against the proposed change in the national 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans of Philadelphia, Pa., against canal-tolls repeal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petitions of various local unions of United 
Mine Workers of America, relative to conditions in mining 
regions of Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petitions of John Sprangle and 200 other 
citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., and the chamber of commerce of 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of the International Asso- 
ciation of Master House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, protesting against passage of 
House bill 1873, the anti-injunction bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. * i 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of the thirty-first congressional district of Pennsylvania, pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Dannemiller Coffee Co., of 
New York City, favoring passage of House bill 14328; to the 
committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York and 
the Chambers of Commerce of the State of New York, relative 
to antitrust bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the United States and Can- 
ada, protesting against passage of House bill 1873; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the committee on temperance of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of Apache, Okla., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Mill Creek Yacht Club of Flatbush Bay, 
Long Island, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 7019, for fish- 
cultural station on Long Island; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
protesting against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Rice & Hutchins Specialties House 
favoring House bill 14328, relative to false statements through 
the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. COX: Petitions of sundry citizens, churches, and 
church organizations of the State of Indiana favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 410 voters in the State of Indiana protest- 
ing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. e 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Samuel Hazelton, of Mary- 
yille, Mich., fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 160 citizens of Bad Axe, Mich., favoring 
“One hundred years of peace celebration”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the H. D. Terry Relief Corps, of Mount Clemens, 
Mich., protesting against any change in the American flag; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Chicago Trades-Union Label 
Lengue, protesting against increase in postal rates on second- 
class matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. : 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, protesting against a Federal trade commission; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
protesting against the Sherman law definition bill, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Vereinigte Deutsche Geselischaften of 
New York State, protesting against the repeal of canal-tolls ex- 
emption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Kings County, N. Y. 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Association of Passenger Steamboat 
Lines of Chicago, III., protesting against the passage of the 
seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of the Citizens’ Democracy of New York City 
and the New Orleans Association of Commerce, protesting 
against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, La., relative to flood control; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of sundry naval veterans of St. Louis Garri- 
son 134, Army and Navy Union, United States of America, 
against changing the United States flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Conrades Chair Co. and the American 
Printing Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; the William Rahr Sons’ Co., of 
Manitowoc, Wis.; and the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Retail Druggists’ Association of St. 
Louis, Mo., and the R. A. Linde Carpet & Furniture Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring House bill 13305; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., 
against Senate bill 3623; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Connecticut Oil Co., of Waterbury, Conn., 
relative to antitrust legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Business Women’s Equal Suffrage League 
of the District of Columbia, favoring suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Chicago Trades Union Label 
League, protesting against increase in postal rates on second- 
class matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada, protesting against House bill 1873, the anti-injunction 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Mexico, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of the Presbyterian Church of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mitchell Post, No. 45, Department of Ohio, 
Grand Army of the Republic, against changing the United States 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GARD: Resolution of protest of Wetzel-Compton Post, 
No. 96, Grand Army of the Republic, of Hamilton, Ohio, pro- 
testing against change in the American flag; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Inter- 
national Association of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada, against Bartlett-Bacon anti- 
injunction bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Business Women’s Equal Suffrage League 
of the District of Columbia, favoring suffrage amendment to 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Association of Passenger Steamboat 
Lines, of Chicago, Ill., relative to seamen’s bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
relative to antitrust bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of the fourth district of Michigan, favoring House joint resolu- 
tion 168, relative to national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Brodhead Post, No. 31, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Paw Paw, Mich., protesting against any alteration 
of the flag of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Lake Shore Commercial Club, of 
Saugatuck, Mich., opposing the enactment of Senate bill 186, 
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being the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Allegan, Mich, in behalf 
of House bill 9674, being the Sabbath-observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the fourth district of 
Michigan in behalf of the Menace, a weekly paper published at 
Aurora, Mo.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HART: Papers to accompany House joint resolution 
237; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, papers to accompany House joint resolution 236; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Illinois protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Port Angeles, Wash., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Westmore- 
Jand and Fayette Counties, Pa., favoring farm finance legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Orchard & 
Wilhelm Co., Carbon Coal & Supply Co., Byrne & Hammer Dry 
Goods Co., all of Omaha, Nebr., and Northern Paper Mills, of 
Green Bay, Wis., favoring passage of House bill 14328, relative 
to false statements in the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
against canal tolls repeal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorials of Western Automobile Supply Co., of Omaha, 
Nebr.; and Evansville (Ind.) Stove Co.; Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring House bill 14328, 
relative to false statements transmitted through mails; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of State of Rhode Island 
fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of Wellsboro, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Petition of sundry citizens of Colorado 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Colorado favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various bankers of Colorado, favoring amend- 
ment to income-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Colorado and Wyoming, against changing the 
United States flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of the International Association of 
Machinists, of Green Bay, Wis., and sundry citizens of Wiscon- 
sin favoring House bill 12740, the machinists’ wage bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETT: Petition of sundry citizens of North 
Yakima, Wash., protesting against the passage of the Sabbath 
observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wenatchee, Malaga, and 
Clarkston, all in Washington, favoring the passage of the Hob- 
son and Sheppard nation-wide prohibition resolutions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Spokane Mining Men's Club, of 
Spokane, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bill 
11093, relative to mineral lands in Indian Territory; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, petition by sundry citizens of Spokane and Walla Walla, 
Wash., protesting against the passage of the Hobson, Sheppard, 
and Works resolutions for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Spokane, urging that, in event of the repeal 
of the free canal-tolls law, a law be passed granting a subsidy 
to all American coastwise vessels passing through the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, resolutions of Schofield Post, No. 126, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Washington and Alaska, and the 
Woman's Relief Corps, No. 12, Department of Washington and 
Alaska, Port Orchard, Wash., protesting against any alteratiou 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, against canal tolls repeal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., of Baltimore, Md.; the Jones Cold Store Door Co., 


of Hagerstown, Md.; and others, opposing the resolution to 
pons intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ry. 

Also, petition of C. H. Millard, of Buckeystown, Md., favor- 
ing the passage of House joint resolution 168, to prohibit intoxi- 
cating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. Brooke Tunstall and 14 other citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., in support of the bill to prohibit giving away 
coupons with tobacco products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of the Lincoln Cotton Mill, J. R. Dill 
Coal Co., J. H. Schultz Co., Metal Furniture Co., Salm Bros., 
Crescent Stove Works, Evansville Mirror & Beveling Co., the 
Hub, Schultz’s Cloak House, E. M. Bush Hardware Co., Wil- 
liam Woods & Co., Service Electrical Co., Fred P. Straub & 
Co., Heldt & Voelker Co., Sterling Hotel, and Klauss & Dreier, 
all of Evansville, Ind., protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petitions of the business men of the 
State of Michigan, favoring passage of House bill 5308; relative 
to taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Isabella County, Mich., 
favoring passage of House bill 12923, the Federal loan act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Colonel Ely Post and Corps, No. 158, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, protesting against any change in the Ameri- 
can flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ottawa County, Mich., pro- 
testing against passage of Sabbath observance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Connecti- 
cut and organizations of the United States, relative to canal- 
tolls repeal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
relative to antitrust legislation; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petitions of various voters of the fifth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various business men of Sparta, Mich., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 13305, relative to price maintenance; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. METZ: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, relative to antitrust legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
protesting against the Sherman-law definition bill, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the tenth congresslonal 
district of New York, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MOTT: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York and the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
relative to antitrust legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
and Vereinigte Deutsche Gesellschaften of New York, against 
canal-tolis repeal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, s 

Also, petition of the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of tke United States and Can- 
= against anti-injunction bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 

Ty. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Petition of Henry P. Sophey and 13 
other citizens of the city of San Francisco, Cal, protesting 
against the passage of House joint resolution 168 and Senate 
joint resolutions 50 and 88, relative to national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr.O'LEARY : Petition of the Financial Chronicle Chapel, 
of Typographical Union No, 6, favoring anti-injunction bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Nathan Hale Club, of the Continental 
League, protesting against repeal of the canal-tolls exemption ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Abraham Lincoln Branch of the Conti- 
nental League, protesting against repeal of the canal-tolls ex- 
emption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 

: Also, petition of Commodore Perry Council, No. 14, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the State of Rhode 
Island, and the Providence (R. I.) Council, No. 67, United 
Commercial Travelers of America, favoring Senate bill 2337, 
relative to creation of a coast guard; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Forelgn Commerce. 

Also, petition of Edwin Lowe & Co. (Inc.), of Providence, 
R. I., against the auticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Men's Society of Gloria Dei Swedish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, of Providence, R. I., fayoring 
erection of a monument to John Ericsson; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island State Association of Master 
Plumbers, favoring House bill 14288, relative to contracts for 
erection of public buildings; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, of Providence, R. I., favoring child-labor bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Tennessee, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 251 citizens of Dickson, Tenn., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Evidence in support of 
a bill (H. R. 15146) to correct the military record of George W. 
Clifford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Vermont, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

By Mr. POST: Resolution of the Mitchell Post, No. 45, 
Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, against changing form of the national flag; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
relative to antitrust bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Memorial of the United 
Trish Societies of Massachusetts and Connecticut, the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of Naugatuck Valley, Conn., and sundry 
citizens of the city of New Britain, Conn., protesting against re- 
peal of cana] tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and sundry citizens of Meriden, Conn., protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines, 
of Chicago, III., protesting against passage of the seamen’s bill 
(S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
protesting against the Sherman law definition bill, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the First Division, Ancient Order Hiber- 
nians, of Southington, Conn., protesting against One hundred 
years of peace” celebration; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, protesting against the Sherman law definition bill, 
ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the third congressional 
district of New Jersey, protesting against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petitions of the pastors of the churches of 
Seward County, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, protesting 
jer national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
elary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of Florida, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTERS: Petition of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against repeal of the 
canal-tolis exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, praying for an appropriation for an Alaskan 


exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, Cal., 
in 1915; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the People's 
Church of Brooklyn, N, Y., favoring restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of the International Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada, 
against the Bartlett-Bacon aunti-injunction bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York Times chapel, Typographical 
Union No, 6, favoring Bartlett-Bacon antl-injunction bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
relative to antitrust bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Turspar, March 31, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art the author of peace and the lover 
of concord. Thou dost not withhold any good thing from them 
that walk uprightly. Thou hast called us into the more abun- 
dant life. All Thy ministries are vouchsafed to us that we 
may attain unto the high destiny of the sons of God. The gen- 
tle influences of nature about us, the refining forces of blessed 
friendships, the pursuit of the lofty ideals of life, all lure us 
to the high destiny of mankind. We pray that we may 
under the guidance of the Divine spirit fulfill all Thou hast 
committed to us of trust in life and at last come into the pres- 
ence of the great judge of the universe with our work well 
done. For Christs sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 1262. An act for the relief of Hugh P. Strong; 

H. R. 2733. An act authorizing J, A. Matheny, of Colony, 
Wyo., to make homestead entry; 

H. R. 4618. An act to increase the limit of cost for increased 
quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me.; 

H. R. 8688. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to relinquish the rights of the United States in 
and to a part of a certain alley in the city of Marshalltown, 
Towa; and 

H. R. 11102. An act providing that the marriage of a home 
stead entryman to a homestead entrywoman shall not impair 
the right of either to a patent after compliance with the law 
a year, to apply to existing entries. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM presented petitions of 1,000 citizens of 
Morrisville, 300 citizens of Woodstock, 195 citizens of Brattle- 
boro, 150 citizens of Franklin, 200 citizens of Barnard, 500 
citizens of Benson, and 200 citizens of Wellsville, all in the 
State of Vermont, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of 80 citizens of Con- 
cord, 30 citizens of Derry, and 50 citizens of Epping; of congre- 
gations of the Advent Christian Church, of Concord; and the 
Free Baptist Church, of Alton, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


He also presented the memorial of F. E. French, of Bartlett, 
N. H., remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxi- 
cating beverages, which were referred to tlie Committee on the 
Judiciary. ‘ 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
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intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Lemert Post, No. 71, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, of Newark, Ohio, 
remonstrating against any change being made in the American 
flag, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Logan and Sterling, of 200° citizens of Stockton, and of 450 
citizens of Courtland, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bever- 
ages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 1922, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Arma and Croweburg, and of 
sundry citizens of Mulberry, all in the State of Kansas, remon- 
strating against the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Dallas, Santa Anna, Keene, and Coleman, all in the State of 
Texas, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
compel the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Keene, 
Tex., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Rhode Island, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Terre 
Haute, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manvfacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Terre Haute, 
Hammond, and of Cass County, all in the State of Indiana, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions of 500 citizens of Warren, 
100 citizens of Turner, 500 citizens of Portland, and 300 citizens 
of Waterville, all in the State of Maine, praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of 1,582 citizens of Vigo 
County, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Richmond 
and Frankfort; of the congregations of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh of Valparaiso; the First Presbyterian Church of Val- 
paraiso; the Wesleyan Methodist Church, of Fairmount; and 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society of Albion, all in the 
State of Indiana, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Peni- 
sylvania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which were ordered to lie-on the table, 

He also presented petitions of members of the United Mine 
Workers of Pennsylvania, praying for an investigation of ex- 
isting conditions in the mining districts of Colorado, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Franklin Central Labor Coun- 
cil, of Franklin, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of 820 citizens of Attleboro, 
177 citizens of Marshfield, and 40 citizens of Boston, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the adoption of an amend- 


ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of Local Union No. 
2510, United Mine Workers of America, of Roslyn, Wash., re- 
monstrating against certain labor conditions in Colorado, which 
was referred to the Committee oh Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane, Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for the sale and disposition of surplus or 
unallotted lands in the diminished Colville Reservation in the 
State of Washington, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented petitions of 500 citizens of Little 
Rock and Arkadelphia, in the State of Arkansas, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of 45 citizens of Little Rock and 
87 citizens of Charleston, in the State of Arkansas, remon- 
strating against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating beverages, Which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and a memorial of Local Musical Union No. 
25, of South Norwalk, Conn., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of A. C. Latham Camp, No. 19, 
Sons of Veterans, of Mystic, Conn., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the American flag, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Local Union No, 
2671, United Mine Workers of America, of Gebo, Wyo., remon- 
strating against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating beverages, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


He also presented petitions of the congregation of the First 
Congregational Church of Cheyenne; of members of the Wyo- 
ming State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, of Buffalo; and of 
sundry citizens of Garland and Buffalo, all in the State of Wyo- 
ming, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of V. K. Hart Post, No. 74, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, of Buffalo, Wyo., remonstrating against any change being 
made in the United States flag, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Borner Grange, No. 7, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Lander, Wyo., praying for the adoption of 
a system of rural credits, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 163, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Carneyville, Wyo., praying for 
the abolition of martial law in the mining districts of Colo- 
125 which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

or. 


He also presented a memorial of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, of Louisiana, remonstrating against the repeal of 
the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. BRADLEY presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Presbyterian Church of Moorefield, the Christian Church of 
Stanford, and the Christian Church of Monticello, all in the 
State of Kentucky, and of the congregation of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Apache, Okla., praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Council, Knights of 
Columbus, of Elizabethtown, Ky., and a memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., remonstrating against the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5993) authorizing the city of Mon- 
trose, Colo., to purchase certain public lands for public-park pur- 
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poses, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 394) thereon. 

Mr, HOLLIS. From the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, T submit an adverse report (No. 395) on the bill (S. 1625) 
to regulate the use of public school buildings and grounds in 
the District of Columbia. It is covered by a similar bill which 
was reported favorably yesterday. I move that the bill be 
indefinitely postponed. 

_ The motion was agreed to. 


SURVEY OF TEXAS WATERS, 


Mr. THORNTON. In behalf of the Committee on Fisheries, 
I report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3362) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, to make a survey 
of natural oyster beds, bars, rocks, and barren bottoms con- 
tiguous thereto in waters along the coast of and within the 
State of Texas, and I submit a report (No, 396) thereon. I 
call the attention of the junior Senator from Texas to the 
report. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, upon the request of the governor of 
the State of Texas, to assign such officers, experts, and employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the Bureau of Fisheries. as may be 
necessary to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, and 
barren bottoms contiguous thereto in waters along the coast of and 
within the State of ‘Texas, including the compilation of the results of 
said survey for publication, and for this. purpose he is authorized to 
employ in the District of Columbia and elsewhere such technically 
quatitied persons as may be necessary to carry out the purpose of 

850. 2. That the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of 
Fisheries be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to expend, 
under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, a sum of money 
not exceeding $10,000 in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3, That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 

Mr: THORNTON. I ask that the letter from the Secretary 
of Commerce be read in conneetion with the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will rend. the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE oy THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 8, 191}. 
Hon. Jonx R. THORNTON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Suxaron: In reply to your letter of February 18, you are 
advised that the department's indorsement of Senate bill 3362, provid- 
ing for a survey of oyster grounds on the coast of Texas, was contin- 
gent on the granting of a special appropriation for the work, which 
can not be conveniently undertaken before the next calendar yeer owl 
to the obligations for 2 age and other surveys which the departmen 
has already assumed. o make this pome clear, it is recommended 
that the bill be amended as follows: In section 2, line 6, after the 
word “money,” insert the words “hereafter authorized to be appro- 

rlated,“ and in line 7, after the word “act,” add which amount is 
be SAURO Rats used.” 
e „Fours 
3 ALBERT LEB THURMAN, 
Acting Seoretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, in section 2, line 6, after the word 
“money,” to insert the words “hereafter authorized to be ap- 
propriated,” and in line 7, after the word “act,” to add the 
words “which amount is to be available until used.” 

The amendments were agreed to.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments. were concurred in. 

The. bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
ý BILLS: INTRODUCED: 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5104) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish 
certain transportation to the Oregon Agricultural College Cadet 
Corps by a United States Army transport; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5105) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the H. G. Libby Post, No. 118, Grand Army of the Republic, 
in the town of Newport, State of Maine, one bronze or brass 


cannon or fieldpiece, with its carriage and cannon balls; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 5106) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. MeDonald (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 5107) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Mason (with accompanying papers); J 

A bill (S. 5108) granting an increase of pension to Knowles 
Bangs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5109) granting an increase of pension to Amos F. 
Kendall (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 5110) granting a pension to Addie M. Merriam 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 5141) granting a pension to Joseph W. Songer (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5112) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Clark (with accompanying papers); to. the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5113) for increase of cost of a site for a post-office 
building in the city of Rockingham, N. C.; and 

A bill (S. 5114) for increase of cost of a site for post-office 
building in the city of Wadesboro, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (8. 5115) for the relief of the M. A, Phelps Lumber Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5116) granting a pension to Alvah Lloyd; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5117) granting a pension to Leo S. Baumgart (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5118) granting an increase of pension to John 
Abplanalp (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COLT:* 

A bill (S. 5119) granting an increase of pension to Bertha M. 
— 5 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5120) granting an increase: of pension to Hezekiah 
C. Cotner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GORE; 

A bill (S. 5121) for the relief of the widow and heirs of B. F. 
Gibson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS. TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND submitted an amendment providing that no 
appropriation in excess of 85,000 to be paid from the Indian 
funds, or which is reimbursable from Indian funds, shall be 
expended by the Secretary of the Interior or by any other 
officer or agent of the United States, and so forth, intended to 
be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the irrigation 
of Indian lands, intended to be proposed by him to the Indian 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor bill, which was re- 
5 to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
p k 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

INSPECTION AND GRADING OF GRAIN, 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspection and 
grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, and to 
secure uniformity in standards and classification of grain, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

MINERAL LANDS IN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I find there is consitierable 
confusion in regard to the present status of the bill (S. 2651) 
providing for the purchase and disposal of certain lands con- 
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taining kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's earth, and other minerals 
within portions of Indinn reservations heretofore opened to 
settlement and entry. This confusion arises from the fact that 
there was, first, a substitute amendment agreed to by the 
committee. Then the bill was recommitted to the committee, 
and the committee recommended another amendment to the bill. 
Then there were further amendments made as in Committee 


of the Whole. In order to avoid confusion, so that Senators 
may see how the bill now stands, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed showing the amendments agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole in small caps and the pending amendment 
in italic. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13612) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 42, 43, and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 81, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, and 57, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: To reimburse the appropria- 
tions for transportation, subsistence, and medical supplies of 
the Army, amounts expended for the relief of destitute Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico, including transportation to their homes 
in the United States, $40,152.47”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert $20,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: In lieu of the sum first named in said 
amendment insert the sum “ $3,668.75," and in lieu of the 
sum last named in said amendment insert the sum“ $13,668.75 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreem@at to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert the sum “$14,675”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agfee to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 27 of the bill, in line 16, 
strike out the sum 86.89“ and insert in lieu thereof the sum 
“ $6,80," and in line 18 strike out the sum “$64,925” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the sum “ $64,925.09"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “opening,” in line 5 of 
said amendment, insert the words “under the direction of the 
governor of the Panama Canal”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word “construction,” 
in line 4 of said amendment, insert the words “but not later 
than June 30, 1916”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
N. P. BRYAN, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOHN P. FITZGERALD, 
C. L. BARTLETT, 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


s MARTIN of Virginia. I ask for the adoption of the re- 
po 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Virginia 
if, in a few words, he can state the differences between this 
conference report and the report formerly submitted by him? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The only differences are that the 
House of Representatives concurred in two Senate amend- 
ments, numbered 29 and 30, which eliminated them from the fur- 
ther consideration of the conference committee. Amendment 
numbered 29 appropriated $5,000 to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. That was a Senate amendment which we could not get an 
agreement on in conference, but the House itself concurred 
in that amendment. 

Amendment numbered 89 is the appropriation of $7,500 to the 
father of the late Representative Pepper. The House con- 
curred in that amendment. 

The House receded from their disagreement to Senate 
amendment numbered 44. It seems that the House had made an 
appropriation of $30,000 for printing and binding for the De- 
partment of Labor. The Senate struck out $30,000 and in- 
serted 88,000. When the conference report went back to the 
other House the House insisted on their amendment, so as to 
make the appropriation $30,000. That has been agreed to, 
making that appropriation $30,000 instead of $8,000. 

Those are the only changes which have been made since 
the conference report was last before the Senate and approved 
by it. 

ur. GALLINGER. I understand that the $5,000 appropriated 
for the Department of Labor remains in the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It remains in the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I was not able to follow the report as 
read by the numbers of the amendments, I will ask the chairman 
of the committee if the conference committee has inserted any 
new legislation in the bill that was not considered by either 
House? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. None whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—-PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an item in the Washington Post this morning, which 
attributes to me an admission with reference to Prof. Johnson 
that I never made. The article states that I put into the RECORD 
an extract from Prof. Johnson’s report on the toll question, and 
that subsequently I admitied he was in the pay of Mr. Carnegie. 

I know nothing at all upon that subject. I made no such 
admission upon the floor. I have no knowledge on the subject. 
I do not know that he ever lectured. I simply do not desire 
to be quoted as making a statement upon the floor of the Senate 
with reference to Prof. Johnson that I never made, and about 
which I have no information. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator if he is pre- 
pared to say that Prof. Johnson was not a lecturer as stated? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said I had no information at all 
on the subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I assume if it was not true and was 
material at all that Prof. or Dr. Johnson would let it be known 
to the Senate through his friends. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I simply do not desire to be made 
a witness upon a subject about which I have no information. 
If there is some one who does know, the person who knows 
should be quoted, and not the person who said he did not know 
and does not know anything about it. 


TREATY RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
next Tuesday morning, immediately following the disposition of 
the routine morning business, I shall submit some remarks on 
the question of our treaty relations with Great Britain and the 
Panama Canal tolls, 

MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Motion by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] to discharge the Committee on Mines and Mining from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encourage and 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and 
sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. The senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
has sent word to me that he is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate, and he desired that unanimous consent be asked that 
the resolution go over for the day without prejudice. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire fo say a word-in refer- 
ence to this matter. My colleague is absent from the Chamber 
to-day on account of illness, but I rather hope that the resolution 
will be disposed of, notwithstanding his absence. I am for 
myself quite willing to submit the matter to the determination 
of the Senate now, with the single observation that in my 
judgment it is a grievous error to take this bill away from the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, where, as I think, it very ap- 
propriately belongs, and give it to the already overburdened 
Public Lands Committee. 

I wish to say in this connection that on the yery day upon 
which this matter last came before the Senate the Committee 
on Territories had under consideration a bill introduced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werexs], which looks to the 
disposition of certain public lands in the Territory of Alaska. 
No one seemed to think that it was inappropriate for the Com- 
mittee on Territories to consider that bill. They have gone to 
work upon it thoughtfully, carefully, and they are about ready 
to make a report to this body. It is exactly as appropriate to 
take that bill away from the Committee on Territories as it is 
to take this bill away from the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

I ask that the motion be given consideration this morning 
and that the Senate dispose of it simply because of the sincere 
desire I have to expedite the passage of the bill or the con- 
sideration of it, at least, by the Senate, I have no other de- 
sire with respect to its being held by the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. Obviously the committee did not feel like going 
into a consideration of the measure while this motion was 
pending here, and it was not before the Committee on Public 
Lands for consideration. If the motion had not been made, I 
undertake to say that the Committee on Mines and Mining 
would bave had a report on it before the Senate by this time. 

Mr. SMOOT, I wish to say to the Senator that, of course, 
if he objects to the resolution going over on the request of the 
senior Senator from Montana, we are prepared now to proceed 
with it; but I asked unanimous consent at the request of the 
senior Senator from Montana this morning. Does the Senator 
object to its going over? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Utah asks on behalf of 
my colleague that it shall go over, as a matter of course I 
shall not press for action upon it to-day. 

Mr, SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to go on with it and 
consider it this morning, but the senior Senator from Montana 
telephoned and asked if I would not request that it go over for 
to-day, without prejudice, as because of illness he could not 
be present this morning. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course if the Senator from Utah states 
the desire of my colleague in regard to the matter, I shall not 


insist. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that he is no more 
anxious than am I to have the bill disposed of, and I hope that 
to-morrow morning it will be considered by the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I join with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] in the earnest hope that 
this measure may be very soon disposed of. As a matter of 
fact, it ought to have been disposed of before this time. The 
Senator very justly remarks that while this motion is pending 
the Committee on Mines and Mining can not be expected to give 
it that undivided attention that it otherwise would if the motion 
were not pending. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to the fact that this 
is not primarily and solely the motion of the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers], but that the senior Senator from 
Montana acted upon instructions from the Public Lands Com- 
mittee in presenting this motion to discharge the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, and I think that the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, and to which I think this 
bill ought to go, ought to be prepared without any unnecessary 
delay, at least to submit this question to the Senate. I hope it 
may be brought up to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will go over, without 
prejudice, 

THE CALENDAR, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VHI is in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 4405) to 
provide for and encourage the prospecting, mining, and treat- 
ment of radium-bearing ores in lands belonging to the United 
States, for the purpose of securing an adequate supply of 
radium for Government and other hospitals in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

Mr. FALL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we proceed with 
the calendar beginning with Order of Business 259, the bill 
reached when the calendar was under consideration on Satur- 
day last, and that the Senate consider unobjected cases, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the request, Mr. President? 
What was the bill last considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. Order of Business 259, being the bill (S. 690) for 
the relief of the Pacifie Creosoting Co. It is the bill which was 
reached at the time the Senate- adjourned on last Saturday, 
when we had the calendar under consideration under Rule VIII. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I think I must object to that. There are 
some pension bills on the calendar that I think are quite as 
important as any others which have been passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall reach them in this way. 

Mr. GALLINGER, We shall not reach them in this way, be- 
cause they have been passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. True, there are some pension bills which were 
passed over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we had better take up the cal- 
endar in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar, under Rule VIII, 
is in order. 

The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference bureau 
of the Library of Congress was announced as first in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinnibone Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the 
et Ans Coal Co., a corporation, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The joint resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3112) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

TELEGRAMS OF SENATORS, 


The resolution (S. Res, 156) limiting expenditures for tele- 
grams sent or received by Senators was announced as next in 
order, and the Senate proceeded to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
which the Secretary will state. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and to insert: 

That hereafter no telegrams on official business or otherwise shall 
be sent or received by Senators at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have no objection, per- 
sonally, to the adoption of the amendment; in fact, I am rather 
inclined to think that it would be yery good legislation. I do 
not consider myself at liberty, however, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, to accept the amendment, or perhaps even to vote for it, 
under the circumstances—I will think about that—because the 
resolution as returned from the committee was the deliberate 
action of the committee after very full consideration of the 
subject matter in all of its lights, 

Mr. President, we discovered that the present condition of 
things was chaotic, to say the least about it. It all depended 
upon the construction which individual Senators gave to the 
phrase “official business.” Some Senators considered every- 
thing which was not private and which was public in its char- 
acter as official; for example, organizing propaganda for initia- 
tives, referendums, recalls, primaries, or anything of that sort. 
That was one extreme. On the other extreme, some Senators— 
I for one—considered nothing official except such things as grew 
out of the necessary attention of the Senator to the business of 
the Senate—notifications concerning confirmations, correspond- 
ence about pending legislation, and so forth. 

Between these two extremes senatorial opinion fluctuated very 
widely, and the expenditures fluctuated with the varying 
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opinions. ‘I will say, for example, that the Senator who spent 
least of those who spent anything at all was the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. I believe he had spent in three months 
time something less than a dollar; others of us had spent less 
than $5, while some expenditures had at times gone up to $30 
or $40 in a day, and all that, and yet in not a single case did I 
find a telegram where, from the standpoint of some possible 
construction of the law, the Senator could not have thought him- 
self at liberty to send it. Then we found some telegrams sent 
in cipher. Of course about them we could know nothing, and 
that abuse, of course, ought to stop; no Senator ought to send 
a telegram in cipher and mark it “ official business,” because if 
it is public business it ought not to be private. That is one 
reason why, and the next reason why is because there is no way 
of keeping tab upon it. 

After going through the entire subject, we concluded at first 
that the best way was just to send a letter to each Senator ask- 
ing him to come to. the office, to look over his telegrams, and 
to accept the committee's construction of what official busi- 
ness” meant; which was correspondence connected with legis- 
Jation or executive business pending in the Senate; and then 
to take out of his own accord such telegrams as he thought 
did not harmonize with this construction, pay for them himself, 
and leave us to deduct that much and pay the balance out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Then, when we got to thinking about that, we concluded that 
that was an impracticable course of conduct; that we could 
not very well leave it in that way, as it would still be chaotic 
to a certain extent. Then representatives from the House Com- 
mittee on Accounts came over here. They had had the same 
trouble. We held a sort of conference, and if was the con- 
sensus of opinion amongst us all that the best way was to re- 
duce it to a definite amount, whatever that might be, and leave 
Senators free play as to the construction within that amount; 
but they were not to send any more. Of course, there is objec- 
tion to that, and that objection is that during a particular 
three months, let us say—because we made these comparisons 
by the quarterly periods—Senator A might accidentally have 
an immense amount of official business and Senator B very 
little, while during the next quarter it might be the other way. 
So we concluded that it was better to have some fixed rule 
which would at least be a limitation upon the expenditure if 
it should not be anything else. Then, if it were the misfortune 
of a Senator to have during a quarter, or at some particular 
time, a great amount of official business, why, let it be simply 
his misfortune, and let it go at that. 

Especially did we take this view on account of the fact 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I -wiil yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire in a moment. 

In view of the fact that the whole system had grown up by 
analogy with the franking privilege and by an order, it is true, 
of the Committee to Andit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, away back youder—I have forgotten just when, 
but it was when Col. Bright was Sergeant at Arms—and it was 
indorsed by the Senate at that time, but it had never been a 
matter of law, never a matter of statute. So a Senator could 
not very well complain of a limitation upon the amount which 
he was permitted to expend for sending telegrams when it was 
doubtful whether he had any legal authority to expend any- 
thing at all. Now I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was about to suggest 
to the Senator from Mississippi that this matter might well go 
over, with a view of trying to reach an amicable understand 
ing. I have no disposition to press my amendment as against 
the wishes of other Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather that it did not go over, 
Mr. President, because we have given to it the best judgment 
we had. By clash and counterelash of opinion we came to the 
conclusion that this was the most practicable and best way 
to micet the difficulty, and I do not think we would come to any 
different conclusion. 

If the Senate should take the view of abolishing the whole 
business, that will be a conclusion of it. Some conclusion of 
it ought to be arrived at for another reason, if the Senator 
from New Hampshire will pardon me, and that is this: Fre- 
quently it is not the big things in the world that render’ people 
dissatisfied with government; it is the little things; and even 
where a Senator in absolute good faith ‘has spent a large 
amount of money in the way of telegraphing at the expense of 
the Government there is frequently an opportunity for a lot of 
muckraking about it that would reflect not only upon ‘him, 
when perhaps he ought not to be reflected upon, but upon this 
entire body, 


It is infinitely better to do away with the whole thing than 
it is to leave it in its present condition. In my opinion, how- 
ever, and in the opinion of the committee, it will be better 
simply to limit the expense to a certain amount of money. each 
year, and let it go at that. That was what was done with sta- 
tionery. Early in the history of the country Congressmen and 
Senators got all the stationery they wanted, provided they just 
said they wanted it for official purposes. Later on that was 
fixed at a certain amount; and it is well enough to treat this 
matter in the same way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The other suggestion I was about to 
make—and of course that I can do of my own volition—is that, 
in view of certain representations that have been made to me 
by Senators on both sides of the Chamber that there ought to 
be some allowance for telegrams sent on official business, I de- 
sire to withdraw the amendment I offered. The committee has 
given this matter great consideration, and the Senate can decide 
what amount is proper. If they do not think the amount fixed 
by the committee is the proper amount, it can be amended in 
that particular. Therefore I ask leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that by ref- 
erence to the Record it will be found that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] has offered an amendment to the text 
of the resolution, which should have been considered first. 

Mr. WARREN. My understanding is that there are other 
amendments, as the Chair has stated, and that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire was in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, that being true, it is not in order 
until the first matter is perfected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is just what the Chair was 
saying. 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand the Senator, he has with- 
drawn his substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not know there was any other 
amendment pending. I had quite forgotten it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It may be just as well withdrawn 
now as at any other time. . 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
offers the following amendment: 


Add at the end of the resolution the following words: 
“Any excess of this amount shall be charged to and paid for by 
Senators.” 


So that, if amended, the resolution will read: 

Resolved, That the expenditures for telegrams sent or received by 
Senators on public business, payable out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, be, and is hereby, limited to a sum not excee tng #00 per an- 
num for each Senator, Any excess of this amount shall charged to 
and paid for by Senators. 

Mr. McCUMBER, | Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will pardon: me, upon consultation with one of the 
members of the commitfee, the only one within my reach just 
now [Mr. SHarrorH],'I-am inclined to think that the amend- 
ment, or some amendment to that effect, will not change the 
nature of the resolution to such an extent that we could not 
afford to accept it. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ‘WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I 
think, has an amendment intended to accomplish the same 
purpose in a different way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. Then I desire to explain the difference between my 
amendment and the one offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
and see if the Senator will not accept it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand this is 
a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a substitute for his amendment. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The substitute will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment proposed to be 
inserted by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] proposes to insert the fol- 
lowing words: 

Any excess of this amount shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, and the several amounts so paid shall be collected from 
the Senators sending the telegrams in excess of the $60 per annum, and 
= . oe so collected shall be credited: to the contingent fund of 

Mr. SMOOT. The object of that, Mr. President, is this: 
As long as Senators have to pay for official business they ought 
to have the official-rate. That being the case, the amount in 
excess of $60 should be at the official rate, and then should be 
charged to the contingent fund, and when collected from the 
Senator the fund should be credited with the amount. It 
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does not in the least change the amount of $60, but it does give 
to each Senator who uses the telegraph for official business the 
right to the official rate providing the amount is over $60. I 
think every Senator is entitled to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How does that change it? 

Mr. WARREN. According to my amendment, as the Senator 
from Mississippi has said, it is so that the Senate can go on 
without the amendment if the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses will do as it has done heretofore; that is, when a Sen- 
ator has exceeded what the committee thought to be right, or 
has used the frank for telegrams that were not thought to be 
official, they have collected the charge for such telegrams from 
the Senator sending them, and the money has been returned to 
the fund. Now, I have no pride of language, and I am perfectly 
willing to accept the substitute if the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the matter is willing to accept it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At first blush the objection that occurs to 
my mind anent the substitute is that it would involve some 
bookkeeping upon the part of the Committee to Audit and Con- 

trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

MX. WARREN. It would be done in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; there is no difference as 
regards bookkeeping between my amendment and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
The only difference is that if a Senator exceeds the $60, under 
my amendment he is entitled to the official telegraphic rate, and 
then he has to pay it to the contingent fund exactly the same 
as under the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When we audit the account we will allow 
only the $60? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only the $60. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not see the least bit of differ- 
ence between the amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. I am willing to withdraw my amendment in 
favor of the other, because it makes no earthly difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I am willing that it shall take 

at course, 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. McCUMBER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I observe that the resolution, as 
I understand it, provides for a flat rate. I wondered if the 
committee could not induce the telegraph company also to pro- 
vide a fiat rate, so that when we send a message from here to 
Idaho it will not cost any more than a message from here to 
New Hampshire. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think we could do that unless we 
could change the whole method of doing telegraphic business in 
the United States. That would be a matter that ought to go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, I think. 

Mr. BORAH. It occurred to me, for instance, that a Senator 
could send four messages from here to Boston for the amount 
for which a Senator from Idaho could send one message home 
to Idaho. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That is true, Mr. President; but we all 
have occasion every day to thank God for the existence of the 
law of compensation. While in that case the rule as to tele- 
grams would work unfairly against those living very far from 
Washington, the rule as to mileage and some other things work 
unfairly toward those who live very close to Washington; and 
the whole thing evens itself up in the long run. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Idaho that while there are inequalities in the 
amounts each shall pay, there are also inequalities as to every 
State. .Take New York, with her seven or eight million people: 
Of course, the Senators from that State would require more tele- 
grams than the Senators from Idaho would require; and al- 
though the distance is a great deal shorter and the amount of 
expense incurred for each telegram is a great deal less, yet the 
telegrams in the gross amount would come to much more than 
those which would be necessarily sent by the Senators from 
Idaho. We have the same system as to stationery, and it seems 
to me that would be a proper rule to adopt as to telegrams. 
In the matter of mileage, the long distance also compensates 
Senators from the far-off States and gives them an advantage 
over the Senators from the near-by States. The committee 
took all those matters into consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr, McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no occasion for the Senator from 
North Dakota to yield to me. I have the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I had the floor a long time ago 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Yes; that is true. > 
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Mr. McCUMBER. And I have been yielding right along. 

Mr. .BORAH. The Senator has not been recognized this 
morning. 

I was going to say that there are disadvantages about the sit- 
uation, some of which have been suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SuHarrotH]. Those things we have to take into 
consideration. If, however, we are going to have a flat rate here 
for Senators, I wish to suggest that the Committee on Contingent 
Expenses see if it can not do something to induce the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. also to establish a flat rate for Senators. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I had hoped this matter 
would not be finally decided to-day. It came up suddenly before 
the Senate to be acted upon. This is the first time at least that 
I have heard that this was to be the limit. It may be my fault. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken 
about that. The matter has been up before, and was discussed 
for some time during the morning hour, and it has been upon 
the calendar quite a long while. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say I may be in error in that respect, 
but I am not in error in one thing, and that is that this is a 
most inequitable proposition. It does seem to me that the com- 
mittee might work out something that would be more equitable 
toward all of the Senators. 

Those Senators who come from, say, California would have to 
send perhaps 100 telegrams where the Senators from Maryland 
would have to send only one, simply because the Senators from 
Maryland have the telephone at their disposal; they also have 
the mails at their disposal, which will reach almost any part of 
their State in two or three hours at most, while the mails can 
not reach California under five or six days. Therefore, in the 
many investigations we are having, in connection with which 
our constituents are asking when it is necessary for them to be 
present, and telegraphing us to ascertain when this matter and 
that matter will come up, in nearly every instance we have to 
reply by telegraph. That is not the case with Senators who 
live near by. That is not the case in reference to New York; 
for although the number may. be vastly greater, the facilities 
for reaching them in a very short time are very much better, so 
that we can not compare one with the other. 

I myself may not be personally interested in the matter, be- 
cause [ do not think the amount I have sent in any year since 
I have been here will equal the maximum amount fixed in the 
resolution; but I can see that the Senators living in Colorado 
or in Idaho or in California, or in Nevada, even though that is 
a small State, would be at very much greater expense than those 
living near by; and there ought to be some method fixed by 
which these great distances, and the necessity that follows be- 
cause of those distances of sending a great many more tele- 
grams, might be equalized as between Senators. 

I do not see any more reason why we should limit the amount 
to be sent for telegrams than why we should limit the amount 
of our postage, if it is strictly upon official business. I do not 
believe any Senator will knowingly abuse the privilege by sending 
private dispatches where he should send only publie dispatches, 
If he does, the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate can bring the matter to his attention. I 
think it can be fairly left with him and to his honor as a Sena- 
tor to send telegrams only in those cases in which it is necessary 
for him to use the telegraph rather than the Postal Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon an interruption 
there for just a moment, the Senator says it would be easy, in 
case of conceivable abuse, if it were permitted, for the committee 
to check it by refusing to pay the expense incurred. I wish to 
say to the Senator that that could not be done except by the com- 
mittee each quarter going over every telegram and reading it. 

I have been upon this committee since I was a Member of the 
Senate, and never before has the committee been over the tele- 
grams, and I dare say that in 15 years it has never been over 
them. This year, there being rather a heavy expense, we thought 
we would look through them, Certainly the committee could 
not be called upon to go through all the telegrams every quarter. 
It would take them three or four weeks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that difficulty could be met 
very easily. I, for one, would be willing to vote the committee 
an extra clerk, whose only business would be to investigate that 
matter and give it his special attention, if the committee could 
not do it. I submit, however, that it is an injustice to say that 
all shall have exactly the same amount for telegrams, when we 
know that the telegrams of one Senator will probably amount 
to ten or twenty times as much as those that would naturally 
be sent by another Senator. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say in answer to 
the Senator, with relation to the determination of this matter 
now, that this is the third time it has been discussed in the 
Senate; and if we are going to dispose of it at all, it seems to me, 
it ought to be disposed of now. 

With relation to the statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota that there is inequality, there is to some extent 
inequality, but it is offset as against other advantages. For 
instance, the official rate from here to the Pacific coast. is 2 
cents a word for 20 words. The rate from here to New York 
is 1 cent a word. So the distance cuts a figure to a certain ex- 
tent, but the amount in the gross is yery much modified by the 
long distance. In other words, relatively, it is a great deal 
cheaper to send a telegram a long distance than it is to send a 
telegram a short distance. That is one of the compensations 
that come in. Of course, as long as we leave it to each Senator, 
they are going to have different views with relation to what is 
and what is not an official telegram. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to say just a word right there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The great inequality is not so much in the 
difference in the rate as it is in the difference in the necessity 
for using the telegraph service for the long distances. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. There is an element of that kind; but most 
of the matters that are sent by telegraph now could be sent by 
letter. For instance, where the nomination of a person is con- 
firmed here, some Senators immediately send him a telegram; 
others write him a letter. There is no absolute necessity for 
sending the telegram; but those who send the telegrams put an 
additional expense on the Government, and those who do not 
send the telegrams really are acting in the interest of economy 
to the Government. 

Tt seems to me as to the statement that Maryland is such a 
short distance away that that is a saying. A Senator from 
Maryland need not spend his $60 if he does not want to spend 
it. It is an over amount as to him, it is true; but he does not 
get it unless he sends telegrams to that amount. If letters 
answer as well, every Senator will send a letter in preference 
to a telegram. ‘Therefore the Goyernment will save on that in- 
stead of paying the full amount of $60. In other words, this 
is simply an amount that is fixed as a kind of average. It does 
not mean that every Senator is going to spend it, because the 
Senator from Kansas IMr. Bristow] in three months sent only 
three telegrams, aggregating 76 cents. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator on that point 
allow a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How much does the committeeesti- 
mate will be the saving to the Government by the adoption of 
this resolution over the present practice? I suppose the com- 
mittee went into that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, it is many thousands of dollars, 
The average of the amount for the three months was about $8 a 
month. The House committee thought it ought to be $40 a year. 
We thought it ought to be $60 a year. That is the amount we 
thought would establish a fair average; and we think that it 
will satisfy all the urgent needs. 

Then, with the amendment which the Senator from Utah has 
placed on the resolution, it will give each Member, if he wants 
to spend more, the Government rate, whereas if that provision 
is not made he will have to pay the rate for individual tele- 
grams, if a Senator sends it marked official business. If he 
can not mark it official business, after the amount of $60 is 
used up, he will have to pay the full rate, which will be $1 from 
here to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can the Senator tell us what the House of 
Representatives has dene with this resolution? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know what they have done. They 
thought that we ought to take it up as a joint matter and put it 
through both Houses. j 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the first suggestion reducing it to a fixed amount was made by 
oné of the members of the conference on the part of the House. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And he wanted the amount fixed at $40. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At that time we were not ready to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me we had better settle it 
now. With the amendment which the Senator from Utah has 
proposed it will give every Member the right to send a tele- 
gram even beyond the amount of $60 at the low Government 
rate, whereas if that amendment is not placed on the resolu- 
tion I doubt very much whether he would have that privilege. 
Mr. KERN. Assuming that the average amount heretofore 
paid is $8 a month, or $96 a year, I will state in answer to the 
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Senator from: Wyoming that the total amount saved by this ar- 
rangement to the Government would be $3,528. 

Mr. OLIVER, Mr. President, I haye no objection to the 
adoption of the resolution, but before it is acted upon I think 


the attention of the public ought to be called to the moderation 


with which this right has been used. We are agitating this 
question as if we were reforming a very great abuse. As a 
matter of fact, the report of the committee shows that this 
right given to the Senators has. been used with extreme 
moderation, and that 9 Senators in the three months referred 
to did not use the right at all. The total number of telegrams 
sent by all Senators during the three months was about 4,300. 
Forty-three hundred telegrams in three months sent by 95 men, 
I think, shows that there has been practically no abuse of this 
privilege. The total charge to the Government, counting all 
possible abuses, amounts to only $10,000 a year. I think it is 
really a tempest in a teapot and there is actually no necessity 
for such a resolution at all. 

As for my part, I do not believe in any one year of the five 
years I have sat as a Senator that I have used $10 worth of 
telegrams under this right, and most of the Senators who are 
here now can say about the same thing. I do not see any 
necessity for this action at all, and simply as a protest against 
the undue prominence given to the thing I will be willing to 
yote to table the resolution. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course if there has been 
any abuse of this privilege it ought to be corrected, but I agree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] that this is 
about the biggest tempest in the smallest teapot that I have wit- 
nessed for some time. 

Let us take a few figures, Delaware has a population of 202,- 
322. It is within four or five hours’ ride. California has a 
population of 2,377,549. It is five days from Washington. Yet 
the committee, desiring to be entirely equitable in its treatment 
of Senators, gives to the two Senators from California $60 
each to serve 2,377,549 people one year at a distance of more 
than 3,000 miles, and they give $60 each to the two Senators 
from the small State of Delaware, four hours’ distant, to serve 
202,000 people. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, It is two hours’ distant. 

Mr. POMEREND. Les; it is probably two hours’ distant. 
They allow the two Senators from New York in one year $60 
each to serve 9,113,614 people. It seems to me—and I say it 
with all due respect—if this committee had sought to adopt 
some rule that would be as inequitable and as unjust as any- 
thing they could conceive, they could not have succeeded to a 
greater degree than they have. 

I for one am in favor of tabling this resolution. We have 
devoted a great deal of time here to saving less than $3,000 
a year, . 

For myself I haye not taken the pains to inquire as to how 
many telegrams I have sent. The rule I have adopted for my 
own guidance is to send telegrams concerning public business 
just as when I was engaged in the practice of the law I would 
use the telegraph service to serve my clients. I use the mail 
when it would serve my clients as well. I used the telegraph 
when by so doing I could serve them better, all things consid- 
ered. I do not believe the public expects the United States Sen- 
ate to adopt any different rule. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that I 
think all time is wasted here that is spent in the effort to save 
money. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield for just 
one moment? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to call the attention of the 
Senator, while on this phase of the subject, to the fact that the 
tule proposed by the committee only allows a Senator from 
California to send less than half the necessary telegrams to his 
constituents that it allows the Senator from Delaware to send 
to his. 

int POMERENE. The Senator from Wyoming is exactly 
right. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Only one-half of the information 
can be sent by telegraph by a Senator from California that can 
be sent by a Senator from a near-by State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Wyoming is not clearly 
right, if the Senator from Ohio will pardon me, because the 
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yery fact that Delaware is so close, the very fact that Maryland 
is so close, the yery fact that Virginia is so close, leads those 
Senators to use the mail instead of the telegraph, and when 
they do it it dees no harm to the man from California and the 
man from Wyoming. It merely saves that much of the public 
money. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But, Mr. President, the fact 
that 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One other word, and I will be through. 
This resolution does not give anyone, as the Senator from Ohio 
seems to think, $60 for use in California and for use in Dela- 
ware. It merely says that he shall have the special privilege, 
which the citizen of the United States generally has not, of 
using the telegraph free to a certain amount of money per 
annum. Then, if he does not use it and uses the mail instead, 
that does not hurt somebody at a distance, but merely saves that 
much money to the Government Treasury. 

I will say that we found the chief abuse to be not so much in 
the sending of telegrams the propriety of which could be ques- 
tioned under a proper construction of the law, but a disposition 
to substitute the telegraph for the mail in matters that ought to 
have been attended to by mail. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Granting all that the Senator says 
as to the difficulty, and the reason for some adjustment, the fact 
still remains that under the rule proposed by the committee if 
the Senate for the Senator from Delaware, or the Senator from 
New York, or the Senator from Pennsylvania, or the Senator 
from Virginia expends $60 in telegrams, the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia can only send one-half the information for the same 
money that the Senator from Delaware or the Senators from 
these near-by points send, and therefore it is inequitable. I 
presume when the committee fixed the amount at $60 they felt 
that that was a fair average to which the amounts would 
probably go. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope that the Senator will not vote 
against the resolution. If he wants to amend it and make it a 
greater amount, I would be perfectly willing to do that. If he 
wants to make the amendment $100 for each Senator, I would 
be perfectly willing. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. As far as I am concerned I do 
not want to change it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It ought not to be that a man can sit 
down and send telegrams without limit. Probably he may think 
that it is proper for him to do so in his official business, and yet 
another Senator would not think that it was official business 
at all. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I feel that if a Senator can 
not be trusted to send an official telegram or to judge of the 
telegram he may send as official, he is not fit to be a Member 
of this or any other body. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. He would not haye the right to pass on it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, haye I the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. With two others. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I interpret what has been said cor- 
rectly, without haying the exact facts before me, I believe it to 
be the opinion of the committee that the instances in which 
the rule has been abused have been very exceptional if at all. 
For that reason I move to table this report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on tabling the reso- 
lution and the amendments. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was called). 
I desire to announce for the day the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. CuLserson] and his pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'’GorMAN]. Not seeing that Senator in his seat, I withhold my 
vote for the present. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 
He is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WORKS (when Mr. PERKINS’s name was called). I 
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Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr, Smirx of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] 
is absent from the Senate on important business. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SautH] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote 
“ yea. + 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called); I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Strong] to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BugrLEIGH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I voted a moment ago, for the moment forgetting my pair with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who is absent. On 
that account, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I inquire whether the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
should like to ask whether the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a pair with that Senator. I find that 
I can transfer my pair with the Senator from Montana to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON I. I will accordingly do 
that and let my vote stand “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 30, as follows: 


YBAS—22. 


Brandegee Gronna Martine, N. J. Root 
Bryan Johnson Oliver Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Pittman Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Pomerene Warren 
Fall ge Ransdell 
Gore McCumber Robinson 
YS—30. 

Ashurst James pape Tillman 
Borah Jones Poindexter Townsend 
Brady Kenyon Shafroth Vardaman 
Bristow La Follette Sheppard Weeks 
Burton Lane Shively Williams 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smoot Works 
Dillingham Norris Thomas 
Hollis Owen Thompson 

NOT VOTING—43. 
Bankhead Fletcher Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bradley Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Goff Overman Smith, S. C. 
Catron Hitchcock Penrose Stephenson. 
Chilton Hughes Perkins Sterling 
raup Kern Reed Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn Saulsbury Sutherland 
Colt Lewis Sherman Swanson 
Crawford McLean Shields Walsh 
Culberson Myers Simmons West 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
and accepted by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may the amendment be 
stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of the resolution it is proposed 
to add the following words: 


Any excess of this amount shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, and the several amounts so paid shall be collected from 
the Senators sending the telegrams in excess of the $60 per annum; 
and said amounts so collected shail be credited to the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it seems to me that this is purely 
a business matter, If Senators are entitled to any expense 
money whatsoever in the sending of telegrams, they are en- 
titled to have all their official telegrams sent free. If they 
are not entitled to have all telegrams of that official character 
sent free, they are not entitled to have any so sent. It is a 
very simple matter, it appears to me, to appoint one of the 
employees of the Senate as an auditor, just as any other busi- 


desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Perkins] is neces- | ness body would do, and to refer to such clerk the Senator's 
telegrams to audit. Such telegrams as are not upon official 


sarily absent from the Senate on account of sickness. 
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business can be paid for by the Senator. It is purely a simple 
matter; and to have a question of this kind debated, to a 
business man, I must say, seems rather remarkable. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I agree entirely with 
what the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] has said. 
The conditions which pertain to the official business of Sena- 
tors are entirely different. The amount of telegraphing re- 
quired by Senators dependent upon the distances they live 
from the Capital is entirely different; the rates of the com- 
panies are different. If it is proper for the Government to pay 
for any of this necessary telegraphing upon official public 
business, I think it is proper for it to pay whatever the Sena- 
tor would otherwise have to pay. I think that consideration 
ought to be taken into further account. But in view of the 
difference in opinion which prevails here upon the various 
amendments, I move that the resolution be recommitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 

do that; it would not do a particle of good, unless the resolution 
were recommitted with instructions of some sort, for I am satis- 
fied that the committee would bring back just exactly the report 
they did. I do not see any sense in recommitting the resolu- 
tion. We have the matter here, and we might just as well dis- 
pose of it in one way or another. If Senators want the present 
condition to continue, then let it continue. If they want an end 
put to it and to have some order and regulation and limitation, 
let us do that. 
- The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] said that a 
man who was not fit to be trusted to judge in his own case as 
to whether he should or should not be charged for telegraphing 
was not fit to be a Senator. It is only necessary to say, in 
reply to that, that if that rule were carried out in attending to 
business of any description, every man would be left always a 
judge in his own case, and there would be no law and no regu- 
lation of any description anywhere. It is only necessary to add 
that Senators are no more saints than are others. So far as I 
know they are no better than the average citizenship of the 
same number. They are a good deal wiser and smarter and 
better informed, but certainly they are no more to be trusted 
as judges in their own cases than are any other human beings, 
and it has hitherto been considered, by the English-speaking race 
at any rate, a very unsafe thing to leave a man to be a judge 
in his own case. 

I do not care what the Senate does with this resolution; it 
does not concern me in the slightest degree. I shall not send 
any more telegrams in the future than I have sent in the past. 
I do not send $10 worth in a year at the public expense. I 
believe in the old rule—wheneyer there is a matter of doubt, 
solve it against yourself. That is a safe rule in all business of 
every description when you want to be right. I repeat, this 
does not affect me in the slightest degree; I do not care a cent 
about it; but I do want it settled. We were upon the eye here 
some time ago of things that I wanted to avoid. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Mississippi takes his seat, will he inform me just what the 
saving will be under the estimate that he has made between 
the old method and the adoption of the new rule? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator from North Dakota 
frankly that I can not state accurately, but my recollection is 
that, taking the three months which we took as the subject of 
inyestigation—there were so many telegrams that we could 
not take longer than a one-quarter period—my recollection is 
that during that quarter the average had been $8 a month or 
$96 per annum, but that average was brought up by the fact 
that some Senators in some cases had seemed to substitute the 
telegraph for the mail to a very large extent. We concluded 
that an average, if it were brought down to where the tele- 
graph had been used as a matter of necessity, in cases where 
the mail would not have done equally as well—and that is the 
rule a man would guide himself by if he had to pay for the 
telegrams—if it were brought down to that, $5 a month, or 
$60 a year, would be a fair amount to allow. 

I did not, however, consider the question from the money 
standpoint so much. I do not care so much about the amount 
of the limitation as I do about the fact that there shall be a 
limitation; that there shall be a rule of guidance. Then 
Senators who wish to do so can send their telegrams up to that 
point. They will guide themselves by the fact that they have 
only that much leeway for free, unpaid telegrams, and they 
will be very apt to keep within it. My recollection is there- 
fore that the saving would be about $4,000 per annum, but 
that is a mere guess; that is a mere impression, for I haye not 
the figures before me. r y 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I understand from other Senators that if 
we were in session all the time, 12 months in the year, and 
were sending the average number of telegrams that were sent 
during the 3 months’ period referred to, the cost would be 
about $3,500 more than it would be if there should be a limita- 
tion of $60 per annum on each Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A part of these three months was while 
the Senate was not in session. It was not this session; it was 
the quarter before. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; but suppose now we should 
in this way save $3,500 or $4,000 each session to the Government 
of the United States, who in the end would pay for that? . Let 
me give one illustration to the Senator to show who would pay 
for it. Suppose that a Senator representing in part the State 
of Oregon has gone as far as his allowance will permit him 
to go; that there is before the Senate an investigation of some 
kind; and that there are a dozen different men in Oregon who 
will have to come here to be heard at that investigation. The 
Senator has not any idea in the world whether that investiga- 
tion will commence at a certain time or whether it will last a 
week or whether it will last three months; he must inform his 
constituents who are to come here of the time when they might 
possibly be required to be present, and therefore he does not 
dare wait to send letters. He must have them come here per- 
haps a week or 10 days or 8 weeks or a month before, as it 
afterwards turns out, it is necessary for them to be here; and 
they are subjected to enormous expense while they are here, 
simply because the Senator does not have the right to use, 
according to his own judgment, the telegraph rates that are 
given to the Government or to have the messages charged to the 
Government. He may have to send a dozen such telegrams to 
different parts of his State; and why should he be forced either 
to pay the expense out of his own pocket or else compel his 
constituents to suffer this loss? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this resolution does not 
touch a case of that sort at all; it does not touch the question 
of Senate telegrams at all. In the case of such an investigation 
a committee of this body is carrying on the investigation. A 
committee carrying on an investigation by order of the Senate 
expends the money that may be deemed necessary, through its 
chairman, and the chairman of that committee can send any 
number of telegrams of that sort in the name of the committee. 
That is not the official business of a Senator; it is the official 
business of the Senate; and that is not touched by this resolu- 
tion in the slightest degree. A 

Mr. McCUMBER, It would cost the same amount of money 
in either instance. J 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to recommit 
the resolution to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, just a moment. I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut to yield to me to offer an amend- 
ment in order that, if the resolution is recommitted to the com- 
capa amendment which I desire to propose may also go 
W 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section to the 
resolution, to be known as section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the amount of mail matter which may be sent annually 
under frank by any Member of the Senate shall not exceed $600 regular 
postal rates, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Mr. President, that is hardly germane; 
but I will say that I shall be very glad at any time if the 
Senator will manage to get that before the Senate. He has 
2 7758 0 it as a joke, but really it would be very good legis- 

on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for the expressed and implied compliment which is 
carried in his statement; but if we are to deal with the subject 
of franks at all, let us take up the important feature of it, the 
one which does involve a consideration of great importance to 
the country, to the Post Office Department, and to the people 
of the United States, and deal with the question of the frank- 
ing privilege of Senators in the mail. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
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Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINdER. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that, as I understand, the franking privilege is fixed by law. 
The Senator does not intend to repeal that law by a Senate 
resolution, does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I made the point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not hear the Senator do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I think the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. KENYON. Myr. President, before the resolution is recom- 
mitted, I desire to present a substitute which I intend to offer, 
and which I hope may go to the committee with the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears: none, and the Secretary will state the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “Resolved” and to insert: 

That hereafter no telegrams shall be sent by Senators at the expense 
of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not understand that, 
after a motion is made to recommit, further amendments can 
be offered, except by unanimous consent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. They can not be offered except by 
unanimous consent. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to recommit the reso- 
lution to the committee. [Putting the question.] By the sound, 
the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with relation to 
pairs, I yote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I again announce my pair with the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN], and in his 
absence withhold my yote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptry], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when the name of Mr. Myers was. called). 
My colleague [Mr. Myers] is detained from the Senate to-day 
by reason of illness. He is paired with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLran]. 

Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Perkins], who is detained at home on account of sickness. 

Mr. WORKS (when the name of Mr. PERKINS was called). 
I again announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. PERKINS] 
on account of sickness, and will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral patr with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Samira] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root], with whom I am paired, not hav- 
ing voted, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the 
previous roll call and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). FE transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] 
on this ballot to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. West] and 
yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] are unayoidably absent 
and are paired. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable: absence 
on official business of the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I đesire to announce the 
pair between the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Haus!] and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron], 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], and to 


state that he has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Brandegee Johnson Martine, N. J. Sterns 
Bryan Jones Oliver Smith, Md. 
Clark, Wyo, . Page Sutherland 
kan Lippitt 3 25 alsh 
emerene arren 
Gronna McCumber Robinson 
NAYS—27, 
Ashurst Hollis Owen Thompson 
Borah James Poindexter Townsend 
Brady Kenyon hafroth Vardaman 
Bristow La Follette Sheppard Weeks 
Saen e va. e Wot 
artin, Va. enson or 
Cummins orris . — 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Bankhead Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bradley allinger Overman Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh off Penrose Smith, S. C. 

tron Hitehcock Perkins Steriing 
Chilton Hughes Ransdell Stone 

app Kern Reed Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn. Root Thornton 

lt Lewis Saulsbury Tilman 
Crawford McLean Sherman West 
Culberson Myers Shields 
3 Nelson Simmons 

u Pont Newlands Smith, Ariz. 


So the Senate refused to recommit the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], as accepted 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, it is a matter of indifference, I 
think, whether the Senate votes that it has a right to send offi- 
cial telegrams or whether it votes that it has not, as proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa. We may each have our preference 
in regard to it. I shall be content with either decision. I really 
do not see, however, why we should stultify ourselves by saying 
that we have a right to send $60 worth of official telegrams, 
but we have not a right to send $65 worth of official telegrams. 
That seems to me an impossible position. 

If the Members of the Senate do not think they can trust 
themselves to send official telegrams which are official tele- 
grams, then abolish the privilege altogether. If they think they 
can be trusted, then leave unlimited the privilege of sending all 
official telegrams, approved as official by the committee charged 
with auditing and controlling our expenses. To impose an 
arbitrary money limit, however, is not only inequitable as 
among Senators and States, but it seems to me to constitute an 
absurdity in itself to say that it is legitimate to send $60 
worth of official telegrams, but beyond that limit it is illegiti- 
mate. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
May I inquire what the pending amendment is? I should like 
alae 5 stated. I was called from the floor, and do not know 
what it is. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The SECRETARY.. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which is as 
follows: 

Add at the end of the resolution the following w 

“Any excess. of this amount shall be paid out of “the c contingent fund 
of the Senate, and the several amounts so pald shall be collected from 
the Senators sending the telegrams in excess of the $60 
and said amounts so collected shall be credited to the con 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And there is no amendment to that 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
in answer to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 
He said: “ Why should there be a limit of $60 and not a limit 
of $652 Why should it be wrong to send telegrams 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; the Senator does not mean 
to misstate me. I say, Why should there be any limit at all? 
The objection lies against any limitation. Let us abolish the 
privilege or keep it as it is. 

Mr. SHATROTH. Exactly the same thing may be said as to 
the quantity of stationery to which each Senator is entitled, 
$125 worth. Why limit it? If official business requires a Sena- 
tor to have more, why should he not have $500 worth? Why 
should he not have a thousand dollars’ worth? Why should it 
not be unlimited? 

We know that these things do lead to abuses, and consequently 
there ought to be a limit placed upon them. In this case, if the 
full amount is not used, of course it is for the benefit of the 
Treasury, and consequently it is in the interest of economy. 
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If it is used—if you take a fair average of the telegrams from 
past experience und say that that shall be the amount—it tends 
toward economy. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. FALL. Why is it that the Senate of the United States 
or any other governmental department can not do business as 
any other business enterprise does? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why is it that we limit 

Mr. FALL. I just want to refer specifically to the Senator’s 
statement. There is no business enterprise that allows one of 
its employees or officials a stationery account and limits it, ex- 
cept by the auditor's limitation upon it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The answer to the Senator is that this is 
not a business transaction. 

Mr. FALL. I see. This is not a business Government or a 
business department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is not a business enterprise. We are 
spending somebody else's money, and there should be a curb 
on jt. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, well, as a director of a corporation, you are 
spending the stockholders’ money, too. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but you have a direct in- 
terest in the amount that is expended. 

Mr. FALL. Have you not, as a taxpayer, a direct interest 
in this amount? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; but the interest is so remote that 
it can hardly be taken into consideration. 

Mr. FALL. Of course that is the theory we are drifting into. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Inasmuch as all of these telegrams are 
subject to criticism, and once in a while they are gone over, 
and they provoke to a certain extent slurring inferences, it does 
seem to me that in the interest of economy and in the interest 
of good feeling every Senator ought to be permitted to spend 
his amount without discrimination, which will save the exami- 
nation of the telegrams and at the same time work for the 
harmony of the Senate. The fact that there is a limit here is 
not out of the way, because I have heard that large amounts 
of stationery were allowed for committees, amounting to hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have voted with the committee in its 
efforts for economy and I have had much sympathy with the 
position it has taken; but if we put in this limit of $60 I have 
wondered whether that will not be’construed by each Senator 
as meaning that there is that amount of money which he can 
spend, and whether he will not be induced to spend more than 
he otherwise would. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; I think not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As far as I am concerned, I do not think 
this is such a precious privilege. I do not know how much I 
have expended on official telegrams, but I do not believe I have 
used $5 a year for that purpose. While I haye no objection 
to important official business being sent at Government ex- 
pense, I do not believe it is right to have this wide difference 
in the amount of money used by Senators, some Senators using 
hundreds of dollars and others not a cent, each representing 
an equally important State, and the public business being per- 
haps just as important. 

I am prepared to vote out all appropriations for sending tele- 
grams. Inasmuch as the point has been raised by Senators 
from States far distant from the Capital that this is a dis- 
crimination against them, I am more prepared to-day than ever 
before to vote that the mileage of Senators shall be confined to 
exactly the amount of money they spend in coming here and 
going back to their homes. All of these questions are related. 

We have spent hours here to-day in discussing this question, 
when, it seems to me, it is selfishness that has actuated a large 
part of the argument. 

I merely wanted to ask, however, whether making this limit 
of $60 and allowing that much to each Senator will not be an 
invitation to the Senator to spend $60, whereas now perhaps 
he is not spending one-quarter of that amount? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Allow me to ask another question. If 


the resolution offered by the committee is adopted, are we still 
going to audit the accounts, and are we going to confine the 
telegrams to official business, or does it mean that any telegram 
a Senator sends shall come within the $60 authorization? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I suppose it means official telegrams; but 
the Senator will realize that in determining whether a telegram 
is official or not men have different ideas, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just a moment; let me answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan. On examining the tele- 
grams that were submitted to us several members of the com- 
mittee said that half of the telegrams were not official. Others 
said, “ Well, under a liberal construction I think all of them 
are official.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There was a difference between us on 
that account, and this was a kind of compromise as to what 
should be done. 

Replying to the question which the Senator asks, as to 
whether it would be an invitation 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to answer the Senator from Michi- 
gan for-just a moment. He asked me two questions, and I am 
trying to answer them. 

In answer to the question as to whether it is an invitation 
to spend more money than at present, it seems to me it is not. 
I believe Senators will be a little more careful in sending tele- 
grams and will be a little more certain that their telegrams 
are official telegrams and will put a construction upon the 
matter that will be in the interest of economy. 

I will state to the Senator that the very objection he made 
in the first instance was the one that impressed me in the com- 
mittee more than any other, namely, that there is a great dif- 
ference in the expenditure of Senators, one running away up 
and another running down to almost nothing, and that there 
should be a kind of equality as between them. It was on that 
account that we concluded it was fair to make this so that it 
should be an average amount, or nearly an average amount, 
Then, if a Senator wanted to send telegrams in addition to 
that, he would get the low Government rate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I was just going to ask the 
Senator from Colorado whether he did not think it might be 
possible for his committee to give a definition of official business 
tae of making this limitation, which seems to me entirely 

ust. 

I have no personal interest at all in the matter, because I am 
quite sure I have never sent anywhere near $60 worth of tele- 
grams in any one year; but I can well understand how, under 
special circumstances and extraordinary conditions, such an 
amount might be very properly sent. 

The Senator has referred to the difference of opinion which 
people have about what is official business. Why would it not 
be a good idea, instead of putting on this kind of a limitation, 
for the committee to take under consideration what is properly 
to be regarded as official business and make some little definition 
of it, so that there might be some guide to Senators? 

I wish to say further in regard to the figures and facts that 
have been given here in regard to this matter, that, as I under- 
stand, they are all based on an investigation of the accounts for 
three months. The results that are obtained from three months’ 
accounts are necessarily very unreliable. They may show that 
in those three months one Senator had a very large number of 
telegrams and another Senator practically none; but in the suc- 
ceeding three months conditions may have entirely changed, - 
and the Senator who had special business that occupied the at- 
tention of himself and his constituents during the first three 
months might be sending very few telegrams, and some other 
Senator might take his place in the expenditure. 

Further, I wish to say that I agree with the idea that has 
been advanced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 
I believe that imposing a limitation of this kind will be, as time 
goes on, an invitation to Senators to spend up to the amount of 
that limit, I think in practice it will work that way. 

So far as I am individually concerned, I have no interest at 
all in the question. As a matter of proper conduct of the busi- 
ness of this body, however, it seems to me a Senator should have 
official telegrams paid for by the Government; and if there is 
any question as to what are or should be properly regarded as 
official telegrams, it is a very proper subject for the committee 
to take up, and see if they can not define it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Rhode 
Island will permit an interruption, he has said that he agreed 
with the Senator from Michigan that this might be regarded 
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as an invitation to each Senator to spend the whole $60. There 
is at least this much of justice in that observation—that it is a 
permission, at any rate. I do hot think it will operate that 
way. If, however, it did operate that way, there would still be 
less money paid out of the Public Treasury than there has been 
under the old system. Even if every Senator took advantage of 
it and each Senator sent $60 worth of telegrams, even though 
he had never sent any hitherto, there would still be less money 
spent than under the present system. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if the idea the Senator is try- 
ing to incorporate into law by this resolution is for the sole 
purpose of saving money to the Government, then the proper 
way to save money would be to say that no Senator shall have 
any telegrams paid for. Wither there is a propriety about 
certain classes of public-business expense being paid by the 
Government, or there is not. If official telegrams of any kind 
should be paid for by the Government, all should. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States is not so impecunious that it 
can not afford to pay for the conduct of its own business. 
Therefore I do not see the force of that argument. 

If the Senator wants to save money, and if it is a pure 
measure of economy, without regard to any principle that is 
involved, let us do away with the whole of it. If that is the 
case, I do not object; but I think the line that is being drawn 
is very improper. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi was not try- 
ing to put the matter upon that plane. It had already been put 
upon that plane. The objection was made that more money 
would be spent, because each Senator would take it as an invi- 
tation. I had already distinctly stated that my main object in 
this matter was not the mere saving of the amount of money; 
but I was replying to this objection by saying that even from 
that standpoint the objection was not good, because it would not 
result in spending more money. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, at one end of the Capitol 
we haye under discussion to-day free tolls. At this end of the 
Capitol we have under discussion free telegrams. God save the 
country! [Laughter.] 

I desire to give notice that to-morrow morning, before the 
expiration of the morning hour, I shall introduce a bill limiting 
to $600 the amount of mail matter which may be sent by any 
Senator or by any Member of Congress. As is well known by 
every Member of Congress and by the public generally, a great 
abuse has been practiced for many years in the matter of send- 
ing through the mails, free of charge, subject matter which is 
not of great interest to the public generally. I can not under- 
stand why a limitation should be placed upon communications 
by telegraph, which are in their yery nature urgent, and relate 
to matters of public importance, while no limitation is placed 
upon the use of the franking privilege to send seeds and public 
documents through the mail, when many of those public docn- 
ments are not of great interest to the public. I believe a real 
reform can be worked out in that line. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do. 

Mr. FALL. Is the Senator going to judge for himself whether 
the public documents are of interest to the public, or is he going 
to submit the matter to the judgment of the public? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Heretofore I have not been in the habit of 
exercising much discretion in the matter of the documents I 
have been sending through the mails; but if a limitation is to 
be placed upon the amount that may be sent by any Member of 
Congress, I shall send only my speeches and remarks, which are 

-always of great interest to the public. [Laughter.] 
GRADING AND INSPECTION OF GRAIN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 120. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 120) to provide for the inspection and 
grading of grain entering into interstate commerce, and to se- 
cure uniformity in standards and classification of grain, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON] 
intended to address the Senate upon the bill at this hour. A 
few minutes ago he came to me and said he was not feeling well, 
and he desired that the matter might go over, at least.so far 
as he was concerned, until to-morrow, when he would be pre- 
pared to speak. At that time, I understand, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] will also desire to speak upon the 
subject. I am not certain whether the senior Senator from 


Maryland [Mr. Smura] is ready to go on to-day. If not, 


I have no objection to the bill being laid temporarily aside for 
the continuation of business on the calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is it understood that it is to be 
laid aside without prejudice, and continue to be the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. SMOOT. Providing we take up the calendar in regular 
order and consider cases to which there is no objection. 

Mr. S. If we are going to return to the consider- 
ation of the calendar, I want to return to it where we left off 
and continue until we reach a vote on the question we had 
before the Senate. I would make objection to any unanimous 
consent that would prevent the regular order. If the request 
is to waive the unfinished business and to return to the calendar, 
I am willing to do that, if when we return to the calendar we 
return to it in regular order just where we left off. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory, providing we enforce 
Rule VIII. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Rule VII? ; 

Mr, SMOOT. Rule VIII, as to five minutes’ debate. I have 
not asked the Chair to enforce that rule this morning, but I 
feit like doing so a number of times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish the Senator had. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator from North Dakota does 
not want to have the unfinished business displaced, and if we 
agree now ‘that we will take up the calendar in its order, where 
we are at the present time 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under Rule VITI. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRYAN. Where we left off. 

Mr. SMOOT. And consider it under Rule VIII, I believe we 
could proceed with the calendar and not displace the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will have to get the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to lay the unfinished business aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

seek neers Or it will have to be proceeded with or dis- 
pla 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask this unanimous consent: 
I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarity laid aside to be become the unfinished business to-morrow 
at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. To remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. To remain the unfinished business, and to 
be taken up again to-morrow at 2 o'clock. I do not wish a mo- 
tion or anything else to displace the bill as the unfinished busi- 
ness, I do not want to put myself in the position of having some 
one move afterwards to proceed to another measure and have 
that motion then construed to mean that if what is taken up 
is not finished to-day it displaces the unfinished business. Why 
may we not make an agreement—and I do not care about the 
wording of it—that for the accommodation of the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from Massachusetts the un- 
finished business may continue as the unfinished business at 2 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon, no matter what intervenes? That 
is all I ask. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. How long does he expect to continue the discussion of 
this measure and to keep it before the Senate as the unfinished 
business? I have in charge a joint resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment that I wish to bring up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Until we get a vote. The Senator from 
Minnesofa would have spoken on it to-day had it not been for 
his iliness. I understand that there will be three or four Sena- 
tors who desire to speak and that we will be able to go right 
along with it after to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It must not be understood that the 
Chair is ruling now—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no objection to the un- 
finished business being temporarily laid aside, but I do not 
concede that unanimous consent will impress upon it any condi- 
tion with reference to to-morrow other than that which it would 
have by reason of being the unfinished business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all I ask. ? 
Mr. BORAH. But the Senator asks that, regardless of what 
we may do to-day, it shall be the unfinished business, and to 

that I object. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the unfinished business can only 
be displaced on motion, and if it is laid aside by unanimous 
consent temporarily it can still only be displaced on motion. 
If it is displaced on motion, it is always open to make a motion 
to replace it, but if unanimous consent is given to lay it aside 
temporarily it still retains its right as the unfinished business 
unless displaced by a motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. By what kind of a motion? 
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Mr. LODGE. By a motion to proceed to the consideration of 
some other bill after 2 o'clock.: Nothing the Senator can do will 
protect it from that motion. It fs utterly impossible to protect 
it from that motion except by unanimous eonsent that no one 
will make the motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Massachusetts consider that when a measure is the unfinished 
business and has been temporarily laid aside by unanimous con- 
sent, and then the Senate proceeds to the consideration of an- 
other measure 

Mr. LODGE. On motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When it proceeds to the consideration of 
the other measure on motion, and then that measure has not 
been finished at the time the Senate adjourns, thereby the un- 
finished business has ceased to be the unfinished business? 

Mr. LODGE. Beyond any question. The fact that it has 
been laid aside by unanimous consent does not protect it from 
a motion to proceed to the consideration of another measure. 
It never can be protected from that that I can see. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Under the present rule F think—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. But there can be unanimous consent given 
to take up a bill at a certain time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from North Dakota, there- 
fore, if that is the rule of the Senate at present, would not be 
safe in getting unanimous consent simply that this measure be 
temporarily laid aside. He would have no assurance that it 
would remain the unfinished business. 

Mr, LODGE. He would have no assurance that a motion 
would not be made. He has no assurance now that a motion 
will not be made. Nothing ean prevent a motion being made if 
a Senator chooses to make it, and if it is carried it displaces 
the unfinished business when not finished before adjournment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Suppose the Senate gave unanimous 
consent that, if a motion were made and carried to proceed to 
the consideration of another measure after the unfinished busi- 
ness had, by unanimous consent, been temporarily laid aside, it 
should not operate to displace the unfinished business, would not 
the unfinished business remain then the unfinished business by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. LODGE. I can not see how unanimous consent of that 
character could possibly be obtained, because the maker of the 
motion would certainly not assent to it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I see the difficulty the Senator from 
North Dakota would have in obtaining it, because it would be 
objected to. 

Mr. LODGE. But the Senator in charge of the unfinished 
business never has his rights impaired, because he can always 
make a motion to restore it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course he is not deprived of the right 
to make a motion, but the fact is the measure has ceased to be 
the unfinished business, and by his motion he is trying to 
regain the position which he has lost. 

Mr. LODGE. The mere fact that it is the unfinished busmess 
gives him no protection. Whether it is laid aside temporarily 
or whether it is not, it is always open to be set aside on mo- 
tion, if the Senate wants to do it. It is equivalent in many 
eases to the defeat of a bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is just what I understand, and 
what the Senator from North Dakota understands. 

Mr. LODGE. You can not avoid it by any agreement that 
ean be devised. I think the agreement is an impossible one. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then the Senator from North Dakota 
proposed impossibility, and the impossibility was unneces- 
sarily objected to, for there is no danger from that unanimous 
consent, and the only safety for the Senator from North 
Dakota is to go ahead with the unfinished business now. I 
shall object to temporarily laying it aside, if that is necessary 
to secure it in its place as the unfinished business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota has left the Chamber on account of illness. I could not 
take up the bill and press it to a vote to-day under the eireum- 
stances. That being the case, I can only depend upon the cour- 
tesy and the good will of the Senate by extending this courtesy 
to the Senator from Minnesota, to bring it up immediately, as 
though it had never been laid aside at the time when it would 
properly come up as unfinished business. Relying upon that, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may 
now be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the bill is 
before the Senate. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Al that I could do, then, would be to 
haye a page call the Senator from Minnesota and continue 


with remarks upon the bill until he can come in. He does not 


wish to come here while he is sick. I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut will withdraw his objection under the eircum- 


| Stances. I told the Senator from Minnesota that I would not 


during the day press the measure, and that I would see he had 
a chanee to make his address to-morrow. > 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is relying upon a broken 
reed if he is putting any confidence in the action of the Senate 
that by agreeing by unanimous consent to lay aside the grain- 
inspection bill temporarily it can remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am not depending upon that, be- 
cause I am depending upon my ability under the circumstances 
to make it the unfinished business at a future time. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator from North Dakota allow 
me? If it should so chance that a motion is made to proceed 


| to some objected bill upon the calendar, and his bill is thereby 


displaced, he can make the motion at 2 o'clock to-morrow to 
take it up, and there is not any doubt that the Senate would 
recognize his right to do so and it would not be allowed to be 
set aside. The Senator is entirely protected. 

Mr. McCUMBER: I do not think there is any Senator 
here—— 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me that it is needless to snarl up 


the bill by a point that is of no practical importance. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know whether I shall yote with 
the Senator for his bill, but in ordinary fairness he is en- 
titled to have a vote upon the measure. It has always been 
the custom of the Senate when a Senator is sick that some ar- 
rangement is made whereby advantage shall not be taken of 
his absence. If there is a request for unanimous consent to 
proceed, we will say, with the Calendar of Unobjected Cases, 
I think the Senator is perfectly safe. I do not believe that 
any Senator is going to move to take up any other bill in the 
place of the unfinished business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator from Maryland, 
who is now present in the Chamber, if he is ready to go on to- 
day with his argument against this measure? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I have been absent from the Cham- 
ber, and I do not know what is before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The unfinished business, the grain-inspec- 
tion bill, is now before the Senate. I desire to know if the 
Senator is ready to go on and discuss it or if he is ready to have 
a vote taken on it? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I shall offer no objection, as far as 
I am concerned. Just as I came in I understood the Senator 
from North Dakota to state that the Senator from Minnesota 
wants to speak upon the bill and that he is absent. It does 
seem to me that privilege should be accorded him. I do not 
know that I exactly understand the status of affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to state that the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHerMan] is opposed to the pending bill. 
He is unavoidably absent from the eity, and will be so until 
Thursday next. This matter was talked over before he left and 
it was thought probably a vote could not be reached anyway 
until Friday. I certainly, under the circumstanees, will resist 
as far as I can, this measure coming to a vote before Friday. 
I can not see how the Senator from North Dakota is going to 
lose any of his rights even if there shall be an effort made to 
bring up some other matter. If his bill is going to be pressed 
to a vote before Senators who have expressed a desire to be 
heard upon it are given a chance—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator understands that I want to 
give the absent Senators a chance to be heard upon the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I so understand it. I hope the Senator 
will consent that it be at least laid aside, because the Senate 
has several times expressed itself in favor of giving the Senator 
from North Dakota an opportunity to bring his measure to a 
vote, and that opportunity will be given I have no doubt. We 
can proceed to the calendar and accomplish something to-day, 
and the pending bill should be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of- Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that so far as I am concerned, if the privilege 
be granted and the time be extended so that those who wish to 
be present may be here, I would be the last one to prevent him 
from bringing the bill to a vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am opposed to the bill of the 
Senator from North Dakota in its present form, and I should 
like to have an opportunity to speak very briefly in regard to 
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it. I am not prepared to do it to-day, but I can assure the 
Senator from North Dakota that if by motion his bill should 
be displaced I will vote with him at any time to take it up 
and make it the unfinished business, Our usual practice here, 
as the Senator knows, has been that when it is impossible 
to go on, as it is to-day, with the unfinished business it has been 
customary to lay it aside by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am relying upon that. 

Mr. LODGE. If it were displaced by a motion accidentally, 
the Senate always gave the Senator in charge of the unfinished 
business the right to which he was entitled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator understands that I have 
asked for unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that fully. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have asked unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, and I hope under 
the circumstances, on account of the illness of the Senator 
from Minnesota, the Senator will not object to its being 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to suggest 
that I have had at least 22 years’ experiente in this matter—I 
have participated in, indeed, 23 years’ experience—and I have 
never known an instance where a Senator lost his status by 
temporarily laying aside a bill. Everyone was willing to put it 
back on the calendar, and if there is any trouble to-morrow 
we will all agree to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I renew my request, Mr. President, that 
the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, other Senators have been 
afforded an opportunity to express their views upon this ques- 
tion, and I want to say a few words. If I understand it cor- 
rectly certain Senators and the Chair itself are of opinion that 
when the unfinished business has been temporarily laid aside 
and the Senate afterwards on the same day proceeds to the con- 
sideration of some other measure—— 

Mr. LODGE. On motion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On motion—that that of itself does not 
displace the unfinished business. Now, whatever may be the 
firmness of the opinion of some Senators, that if that be done 
the Senator will not be deprived of his right to commence de 
novo and move to proceed to the consideration of his measure, 
and get it back into the position of unfinished business, is of no 
relevancy, in my opinion. Of course, the Senator can make the 
motion again to proceed to its consideration; and if done at the 
proper time and it is not finished on that day, it becomes the 
unfinished business. But that is not the point. 

There is confusion on this subject, and some day it will re- 
sult in great trouble here in this body, and it ought to be settled 
one way or the other. I do not wish in any way to embarrass 
the Senator from North Dakota. My position on this matter 
is not taken with any reference whatever to the merits of his 
bill. If the Senator from North Dakota is willing to take the 
chance of his bill being displaced by the Senate this afternoon 
proceeding to the consideration of another matter, I am per- 
fectly willing he shall take the chance. I do not think there 
is any doubt that he could get it back again; but I think he is 
taking a chance. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut a 
question in connection with what he has just said? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Les. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the Senator to argue it was held 
that, if the unfinished business had been temporarily laid aside 
by unanimous consent and a motion was made during the time 
it was temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent, it would 
not displace it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I said just the other way. 

Mr. LODGE. We then agree entirely, because my position 
is that a motion to proceed to other business affects the unfin- 
ished business in exactly the same way, whether before the 
Senate or temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent, it makes 
no difference. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair make a suggestion? 
There seems to be a unanimous desire upon the part of the 
Senate that the Senator from North Dakota shall not lose the 
precedence of his bill as the unfinished business, and all the 
Senators present say that their purpose is that he shall not 
lose it. Now, why may not the bill be laid aside temporarily 
by unanimous consent, with the understanding that if any 
business intervenes prior to adjournment to-night the Senator 
from North Dakota will move to take up his bill, and that will 
make it the unfinished business again? All the Senators seem 
to agree that that shall be done. 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes this statement 
only in the interest of economy of time. 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair has stated the case exactly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the consent of the Senator from 
Connecticut I will make merely one observation. This is not 
a new question. I once had charge of a very important meas- 
ure—I once had charge of a very important measure before 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] entered the 
Senate—and I recall that I had on three or four different occa- 
sions to move to proceed to the consideration of that bill. It 
has never been questioned that a measure taken up by motion 
displaced the unfinished business, and I am very much sur- 
prised that at this late day it should be raised. The Senator 
from Connecticut is so insistent upon it that he has offered a 
rule, a proposed rule which is now before the Committee on 
Rules, and I beg of him to wait until that committee takes 
cognizance of his proposed new rule and makes a report on it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As far as any action on the rule is con- 
cerned, I suppose in regular order I shall wait until the com- 
mittee has acted on it, and I thank the Senator for calling my 
attention to it. But that is not the question here at all. As 
to any suggestion of the Chair that there shall be an under- 
standing that the Senator from North Dakota may later on 
move to proceed to his measure again, I do not think there is 
any 1 for an understanding. That is his right under 

e rule. 

Mr. LODGE. It is merely in the nature of a notice that that 
is what he is going to do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Chair's suggestion went fur- 
ther than that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The suggestion was not made as 
to the right under the rule, but as to the general understanding 
from the discussion which has taken place. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What the understanding is now will 
hardly have much weight upon the proceeding when the Senator 
from North Dakota rises to-morrow morning and finds that 
something else is the unfinished business on the calendar and 
that his bill is relegated to the numeral from which it was 
rescued when he made it the unfinished business. Then, if he 
wants to put the Senate to a test as to whether they will dis- 
place their later action by what he got the Senate to take up 
on a prior day, that is his privilege. He can place himself in 
that situation if he wants to do it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 
. WARREN. I think the Senator from North Dakota has 

e floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought I had it, but I realize 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask both Senators to yield to me, 

oan VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
y 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. On Saturday the Senator from North Da- 
kota temporarily laid aside this measure.. Unanimous consent 
was given that we should commence at a certain point on the 
calendar and proceed with only the unobjected cases. I should 
like to make such a request for unanimous consent now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am sorry; but if the Sena- 
tor couples that with the idea that we are to consider only the 
unobjected cases, I shall be forced to object. I have no ob- 
jection to returning to the calendar, but I want Senate resolu- 
tion 156, upon the consideration of which we wers engaged 
at 2 o’clock, to be continued. 

Mr. WARREN. My only reason for proposing the request 
was that we would probably get through the entire calendar 
of unobjected cases, and then we would have the number of 
cases on the calendar reduced very much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would agree to that, but this resolution 
has been before the Senate twice, and the entire morning hour 
has been taken up discussing it both times. It seems to me 
that it ought to be voted upon. I think as chairman of the 
committee I am by duty compelled to object to any unanimous 
consent that would prevent its consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? ; 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota if he wants to ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside, and it is a part of 
the unanimous consent that the matter the Senator from 
Mississippi was in charge of at the time the hour of 2 o'clock 
arrived shall be proceeded with until disposed of, I shall not 
object to that request, Then, if the Senate wants to proceed 
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to the calendar under Rule VIII or otherwise, it can take its 
own course. But I think inasmuch as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi was taken off his feet at 2 o'clock and his matter was 
not determined, if we are going to do anything with the calen- 
dar, in justice we ought to recur to the subject from which we 
were dismissed by the measure of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest to the Senator from North Da- 
kota to put his request for unanimous consent in that form. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say in answer to the Senator 
from Connecticut that I am placed in this position not of my 
own yolition, but due to the sickness of a Senator who ex- 
pected to speak on the bill to-day, and I am in duty bound under 
the circumstances to protect his interest and his rights. If it is 
necessary in order to do that that I jeopardize the bill in any 
way I must jeopardize it rather than take advantage of his 
absence. With that understanding and with the hope that we 
may now get an agreement, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside that the 
Senate may proceed with the discussion of Senate resolution 
156, which was under discussion when the hour of 2 o'clock 
arrived. 
` Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Much as I regret, I shall be obliged to object 
to any such unanimous consent, I desire to have it understood 
that as soon as the bill of the Senator from North Dakota is 
temporarily laid aside, if it shall be, I shall move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4405, the 
public importance and the urgent character of which I en- 
deavored to impress upon the Senate at least 10 days ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What bill is that? ) 

Mr, WALSH. The radium bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not believe any harm 
will be done by the course I suggest, because I believe that 
to-morrow morning when the Senator moves to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill it will be proceeded with. I will vote 
to do it. I know Senators who are opposed to the bill say they 
will so vote. I therefore move now that the Senate proceed to 
continue the consideration of Senate resolution 156, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator from Mississippi 
withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will withhold it a second. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me make this request of Senators that 
they will allow me to lay aside this bill temporarily without any 
conditions whatever on account of the sickness of the Senator 
from Minnesota, and then that the Senate do as it sees fit, and 
I will take my chances. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So, Mr. President, I will modify my sev- 
eral previous requests for unanimous consent and simply ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be now 
temporarily laid aside, 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Montana will 
state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire whether the motion made 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wim.11ams] is in order or 
whether the business before the Senate is the request for unani- 
mous consent? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The business before the Senate is 
the request for unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the 
bill referred to by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Mo- 
CUMBER}. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
bill is temporarily laid aside. 


TELEGRAMS OF SENATORS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I now move that the Senate proceed to con- 
tinue the consideration of Senate resolution 156. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise to a question of order; that there 
is no such motion as the Senator from Mississippi has made 
or attempted to make“ to continue the consideration.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I will word it in a perfectly parlia- 
mentary way—“ to proceed to the consideration“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is better. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Instead of “continue the consideration.” 
I was merely trying to speak good English, because we have 
been considering the resolution, and I thought it was good 
English to move to “ continue” its consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The motion which the Senator has now 
made is good parliamentary law. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate resolution 156. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and accepted 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I can not support the amend- 
ment, because I do not believe in it. In substance it is giving 
Senators rebates on their telegrams, and I do not believe that 
is a sound principle. The proposition is that if more than $60 
worth of telegrams are sent in a year, that excess, whatever 
it may be, shall be paid for by the Senators at the Government 
rate, and the question as to what is official business and what 
is not official business will not be decided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas ig 
wrong in that, for the resolution itself, as the Senator will see 
if he will examine it, applies to public business. I would not 
want the Senator to think that I would offer an amendment 
that would allow Senators to send such telegrams as they may 
see fit, of a personal character, and have them charged to the 
contingent fund of the Senate in order that they may get the 
governmental rate. I will call the Senator’s attention to the 
wording of the resolution. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand it perfectly; the Senator need 
not read it; I know exactly what it means; and if the Senator 
will permit me to go on, I will explain to him just what the 
effect of it will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, this controversy came up 
because of a difference of opinion in the committee, as has been 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado, as to what is official 
business. ‘Telegrams have been sent in some instances which 
members of the committee think were not official, and should 
not be paid for by the Government, but should have been paid 
for by the Senators themselves. I could illustrate it by read- 
ing telegrams, if I were disposed to do so, to show what differ- 
ent conceptions Senators have as to what is “ official business.” 
Because of the difficulty in fixing a rule that should be applied 
in auditing these accounts, this system of limitation was sug- 
gested. I acquiesced in it, because I do not believe that there 
is any occasion for using more than the amount suggested by 
the committee on the part of any Senator; so I think it does 
not abridge the rights of any Senator. Therefore I shall op- 
pose this amendment because, in my opinion, there is no occa- 
sion to use more than $60 a year for sending telegrams; and if 
a Senator does use more, I think he ought to pay for them. 

I should very much prefer to abrogate the system altogether, 
because I think in a few instances it has been abused, and I 
think it will be abused under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah. If Senators send the same kind of tele- 
grams which in a few instances have been sent in the past, and 
follow the same practice, there will be cases where more than 
$60 will be used, in my opinion, not on official business, but on 
private political matters. I am not going to consent to any 
amendment being adopted in this Senate which would authorize 
any Senator to spend excessive amounts for telegrams which 
are political, and not official, and then get a rebate from the 
telegraph companies because he happens to be a Senator. That 
is exactly what the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah will do, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I certainly think the Senator 
from Kansas is mistaken in his construction of the amendment 
which I have offered; and I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the particular wording of the resolution and of the 
amendment. The resolution provides: 

That the expenditures for tele sent or received by Senators on 
public business, payable out of the cont nt fund of the Senate, be, 
and are hereby, limited to a sum not exe ng $60 per annum for each 
Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
what is “public business“ ? 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, “ public business,” as the expres- 
sion is here used, means any business that a Senator may have 
as a Senator of the United States that affects the public inter- 
ests—not his private interests, not a political question, but a 
questicn involving a public matter which is before the Senate 
or before the other House or before a department. 

Mr. BRISTOW. -That is the Senator’s interpretation of 
“public business,” but suppose that there was pending in one 
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of the States a question of amending the State constitution, so 
as to provide that Federal judges should be nominated by the 
citizens of the State in the primary election, instead of being 
nominated. on the recommendations of Senators. Does the Sena- 
tor think that it would be “public business,” under his in- 
terpretation, to.send any amount of telegrams to newspapers, 
containing articles in fayor of this policy or that policy, on the 
part of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Undoubtedly not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Suppose that a majority of the committee 
should say that that was “public business”; then such tele- 
grams would be paid for, would they not, under the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the question of the Senator, I 
will say that the amendment which I propose would not change 
that one particle. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is exactly what I am objecting to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question of what is “public business z 
must still rest with the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. If I were a member of that 
committee and there was a telegram which had been sent, 
which was purely personal, upon a personal matter, in auditing 
it I would not allow it to be paid for from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

What I want to accomplish by the amendment is this: If 
there happens to be some question in which the constituents 
of a Senator are deeply interested, the Senator being so far 
away that it would not be possible to write a letter and receive 
‘an answer in time to be of use to them, the Senator shall be 
in such a position that, if the cost of his telegrams shall be 
more than $60 a year, so long as they are on official business, 
he shall have the official rate. That is all the amendment 
proposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. A Senator has that right now, has he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. He would not have that right under the reso- 
Intion without the amendment I have proposed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes, I know; but at present a Senator has 
that privilege under the practice of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Tue Senator from Utah does not change 
the present status at all by his amendment. His amendment 
simply takes out of this committee proposition all there is in 
it, so far as changing the practice of the Senate goes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the practice is now that if 
a Senator should send more than $60 worth of telegrams per 
annum the cost comes out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and the Government pays for them. Under the amendment 
which I have offered, if a Senator should send more than $60 
worth per annum, then the Government would pay for them out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, if they were on official 
business; but the contingent fund of the Senate would be 
credited with the amount over and above the $60 that any 
Senator is entitled to receive for sending telegrams. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The effect of the amendment then is—and I 
invite the Senator’s attention to it again—simply to give Sena- 
tors a rebate upon what I term “political correspondence“ 
after it has passed the $60 limit; and it gives Senators the 
Government rate, where otherwise they would have to pay, as 
they ought to do, full rates for all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator and I are of a different opinion 
as to the result of the amendment and as to the resolution 
itself. The resolution specifically provides that it shall be 
“public business”; and, Mr. President, it would be impossible, 
it seems to me, to construe a political telegram to be “public 
business.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator would find, though, if he were 
a member of the Committee on Contingent Expenses and con- 
sidered these accounts, that it is not at all impossible that you 
could take many telegrams that are sent and apply the term 
“ publie- business“ to them. A primary election is public busi- 
ness, although it may relate to the election of county officers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but “ public business” of that kind is not 
to be paid for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. The 
resolution specifically provides that that which is paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate should apply cnly to public 
business as affecting the Senate itself and telegrams that may 
be sent by the Senator or received by him upon such business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The language of the Senator’s amendment 
simply breaks down the limitation which the Senate Committee 
on Contingent Expenses have undertaken to impose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as to the amount that the Government is 
to pay for telegrams. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, I should couple that with my former 
declaration, that, after that limitation is reached, then it gives 


a Senator a rebate on all telegrams after the sum of $60 a year 
has been expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me take a case and see how 
unjust the Senator’s proposition would be as affecting a Senator 
from California, for instance, or a Senator from Utah. If a 
telegram is sent on public business, it does seem to me that a 
Senator who lives in California should not be chirged the rate 
of a dollar for 10 words, when, as official business, if paid for 
by the Government, the charge would be only 20 cents. Every 
telegram sent to the State of Utah from Washington costs T5 
cents for 10 words if it be a day message. I do not see any 
justification for a Senator being compelled to pay, as we who 
live in the West are compelled to pay, heavy charges for tele- 
grams on official business, which, if sent by the Government on 
the same business, would involve a much lower charge. As I 
have said, instead of the rate being 75 cents to the State of 
Utah it would be 20 cents, and instead of being a dollar to San 
Francisco and to the State of Washington it would also be 20 
cents. I believe that a Senator is entitled to have that rate on 
messages covering the same kind of business that he is allowed 
to send at the expense of the Government to the amount of $60 
per annum. I do not see a particle of difference between the 


two cases, nor do I see why the telegraph company or anyone 


else should object to a Senator sending telegrams in excess of 
$60 a year at the same rate allowed the Government if they are 
on the identical kind of official business and sent for the same 
identical purpose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, as I said 
in the beginning, this controversy arose because of differences 
of opinion as to what was “ official business.” Heretofore it has 
been the practice to permit a Senator himself to judge—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment—to permit a Senator him- 
self to judge as to what he regarded as “official business,” 
and the views of Senators yaried so widely as to what was 
“ official business” that there followed a very marked differ- 
ence in the expenditures of Senators out of the telegraph fund. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, President, I notice that the resolution as 
reported by the committee refers to “public business.” The 
Senator from Kansas and other members of the committee keep 
referring to “ official business.” Why did the committee use the 
word “ public” instead of the word “ official ”? - 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not know that it kad. When the mat- 
ter was before the committee I supposed the word “ official” 
was used. I should never have voted for the resolution with 
the word “public” inserted instead of the word “ official,” 
8 I think it throws the bars down to reckless expendi- 
ures. 

Mr. BRYAN. It might be well to say “public and official.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will call the attention of 
the Senator from Kansas to the fact that the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., and I think the Postal Telegraph Co. also, sends 
a card to each Senator on which the term “ official business” 
is used. I have never sent a telegram of official character—and 
I have not sent many—on which I did not write the words 
“ official business.” I think that is a safer term than “public 
business.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very much better; and I shall offer an 
amendment to the resolution to strike out the word “ public” 
and to insert the word official,“ because the word “publie” 
in the resolution simply throws the doors wide open to the 
rankest kind of abuse, because you can say anything is “ public 
business” if it refers to anything in which the public may be 
interested, while “ official business” is the term that has always 
been applied in such cases. 

I want to say that my own judgment was, and is yet, that 
the better method for the committee to have pursued would 
have been to have defined what it regarded as “ official busi- 
ness”; to have fixed a rule for official business, and to apply 
that rule to the auditing of its accounts, so that when a Sena- 
tor sends a telegram not on official business, according to the 
rules fixed by the cominittee, they can simply turn down the 
item and let him deal with the telegraph company himself. 

That is the rule which I think should have been followed, 
but the committee thought otherwise—that it would be better, 
rather than undertake to audit each individual telegram, to 
fix a limit beyond which a Senator could not go, and then leave 
it to the judgment and the honor of Senators as to whether 
the privilege would be abused, but fixing a limit beyond which 
the abuse could not go, if any Senator were disposed to abuse it. 
The committee haying come to that conclusion, I acquiesced in 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee would not have 
to audit any telegrams of any Senator unless he had exceeded 
the $60 yearly allowance, so far as the resolution is concerned, 
and so far as the amendment itself is concerned. 

Mr. BRISTOW. So far as I am concerned, I think that the 
amendment exaggerates the abuse we have had; and the com- 
mittee had better never have reported any resolution at all 
than to permit it to be amended as it is proposed to amend it 
now. I shall resist the adoption of the amendment; and, if it 
is adopted, I shall resist the adoption of the resolution with 
every effort that I can exert, because I think it is wrong funda- 
mentally. 2 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, there is an old 
adage as to “saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung.“ 
I think if there was ever a demonstration of that proverb it is 
in this controversy. According to Senators who haye pressed 
this resolution, the saving involved would be something like 
$3,000 a year, and I am informed on credible authority that it 
costs to maintain the Senate from $6,000 to $7,000 a day, or a 
thousand dollars an hour while it is in session. So we are 
wasting the public funds instead of saving them. 

I feel that the public will sustain the Senate in leaving it to 
the honor and judgment of Senators as to the method of send- 
ing telegrams, and I move to amend Senate resolution 156 by 
striking out all after the word “Resolved.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is obliged to rule 
that that amendment is not now in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am constrained to say 
that I think this is among the most unfortunate debates that 
have eyer taken place in the Senate of the United States. At 
best it is an inconsequential matter. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Martine] says we are going to save possibly $3,000 
a year, and we are losing more money than that by keeping up 
this interminable debate on this resolution. Crowded galleries 
have listened to the oratory on this resolution for hours on 
two or three different occasions, and I am interested to know 
just what kind of an impression will be created when people 
from different sections of the country who have been here re- 
turn to their homes and report that when they were in Wash- 
ington they listened to the Senators of the United States dis- 
cussing a question whether they could be trusted to send tele- 
grams at public expense, 

The other day I offered an amendment providing that no 
telegram should be sent by any Senator at public expense. I 
did so for the simple reason that I had become tired of this con- 
troversy. I withdrew that amendment at the suggestion of 
other Senators, but the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEX- 
yon] has, in a little different form, offered it again. I shall 
yote for that proposed substitute, 

I do not want to do an injustice to any Senator, whether 
he lives near Washington or at a distance from Washington. 
There is an inequality in the matter as it stands to-day, and 
there will be an inequality under whatever conclusion we reach, 
just as there is an inequality in the matter of mileage as be- 
tween Senators who live at a distance from Washington and 
those who live near Washington. In that case it works to the 
disadvantage of those of us who live near Washington, while 
in this case it would work to the disadvantage of those who live 
a long distance from Washington. 

Mr, President, I do sincerely hope that this discussion will 
soon terminate and that we will take a vote on the matter 
before the Senate. I can not believe that if the rule is left 
as it is—and I happened to be chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate when 
that arrangement with the Western Union and, I believe, with 
the other telegraph company was made through the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate and approved by the committee—if it 
is left as it is, I can not conceive that there will be many 
abuses under it. 

I send very few telegrams. Perhaps if I lived in the far 
West I should send more, but I send yery few. When this 
matter is put at $60 a year as the maximum, however, it is a 
direct invitation to me to use the telegraph to a larger extent 
than I am using it to-day. I hope I would resist that tempta- 
tion, but it would be a temptation. 

There have been very few abuses so far as I can learn, and 
there will be very few abuses in the future if the matter is 
left precisely as it is, and if this question, which has agitated 
the minds of Members of the Senate for so many hours, is 
finally disposed of in that way. If it is not to be left in that 
way, however, I shall thea vote for the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], doing away with this privilege 
altogether, 


its judgment so far as that goes; but when you take the limit 
off by simply extending a rebate privilege and permit a Sena- 
tor to construe the term “public business” as he pleases, it 
opens up a proposition that I can not stand for at all, because 
I think it would lead to a worse abuse than the one we are 
trying to get away from. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say that the 
Senator probably remembers the difficulties which we had with 
relation to this matter. The Senator will remember that it 
took a great deal of time to segregate the telegrams. He will 
remember that it took two weeks of the time of my stenog- 
rapher and two weeks of the time of the stenographer of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] even to prepare a 
collation of the facts as to what each Senator had spent on ac- 
count of telegrams. If you are going to leave to the committee 
the question of determining whether a telegram is official or 
whether it is not official, it will involve an amount of work upon 
the committee which is entirely too much for any committee 
to undertake. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will yield, I realize that, 
and that was why I acquiesced in the rule which the committee 
finally determined upon as reported in the resolution, except 
I supposed we were still clinging to the word “official” instead 
of the word “ public,” as I think the committee intended to do. 
I think the word “public” has crept into the resolution by 
some error. 

If the Senator will further yield, the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah will not relieve the committee of the audit- 
ing in detail, for it permits every Senator to fix in his own 
mind what is “public business,” and when he goes beyond the 
$60 limit, for the communications beyond that amount he is 
getting a rebate from the telegraph company, which otherwise 
he would not get without this amendment. The Senator can 
see clearly that that will be the effect of it. 

Mx. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I can see that might be 

so in the event a Senator should abuse the privilege; but if a 
Senator uses the privilege for the sending of an official mes- 
sage it is not a rebate from the telegraph company, because 
the telegraph company have a contract with the Government by 
which they send on official business messages at low rates; 
and, consequently, if you do not adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah it will simply deprive Senators who may 
live far from Washington, or who send frequent telegrams, of 
the privilege of sending messages on official business in excess 
of $60 a year at the lower rate accorded the Government, and 
I do not think that would be right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say in relation to 
the matter of auditing—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. This whole controversy 
came up and this resolution is here because of what the com- 
mittee regarded as an abuse of the privilege. By adopting 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah we are not taking 
away the opportunity for the abuse of the privilege; we are 
simply extending it, leaving the opportunities for abuse which 
we are undertaking to correct exactly as they are; so that, in- 
stead of a Senator, as has been the case in the past, having 
to pay back into the Treasury or haying to settle with the tele- 
graph company from the standpoint of a private citizen for 
the telegrams which are not regarded as official, we permit him 
to settle not at the rate which the private citizen must pay, 
but at the Government rate; that is, we are giving him a rebate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It can readily be seen that that is nothing 
but fair if the message is sent on official business, and that 
is presumed to be the case. This limit is fixed so that there 
will not have to be an inquiry in regard to it; it becomes too 
small a matter to inquire into; and on that account it seems 
to me that it is perfectly proper that the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah shall prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for a moment—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas in 
relation to the auditing, that there will be no more auditing 
for the committee to do under the amendment offered. by me 
than there would be under the original resolution, except as to 
those Senators who may have sent telegrams in excess of $60 
per annum; and there will be very few of them, indeed, so 
that the auditing will not amount to much. One clerk of one 
Senator could do it in a day for a full year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator may think so; but if he had to 
do the auditing, he would change his mind. I think the Sena- 
tor from Colorado will at least confirm that statement. It is 
not so easy to audit hundreds and thousands of telegrams as 
the Senator seems to think. 
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I do not think the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] is a wise amendment. What does it do? It 
gives Senators a certain stipulated amount that they may spend 
for telegrams, and then it says, “You can do just as much 
business as you please beyond that at Goyernment rates.” 
We all know what that would mean. : 

If the word “ public” is to be left in the resolution, it will 
cover a multitude of sins, and we ought not to be permitted 
that privilege. Let it be “official business” or “Government 
business“ or have some term used that will define it so that 
we can not be sending telegrams on every conceivable subject 
that is agitating the public mind. 

Mr. President, the initiative and the referendum and recall 
are burning questions. If I chose, under the liberal interpreta- 
tion that is sometimes given, I might, by use of the telegraph, 
ask a hundred or a thousand of my constituents what they 
thought about those questions, and whether or not I ought to 
vote for them. 

There is one other point. A great many telegrams are sent 
when a 2-cent postage stamp will answer the same purpose. 
Looking back to the time when a great many people were per- 
mitted the free use of the telegraph lines, I know that I re- 
ceived telegrams by the tens and perhaps by the hundreds, 
where the information might just as well have been com- 
municated to me by means of a letter; but these people had the 
privilege of using the telegraph, and they used it on eyery con- 
ceivable occasion. 

I rose simply to say that it seems to me this matter has been 
thoroughly discussed; we all understand the exact status of the 
case; and we ought by a yote to dispose of it, and take up 
some other more important business on the calendar. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I think this is a trivial mat- 
ter; and although it is trivial I think it is a humiliating and 
an unfortunate thing to haye brought before the United States 
Senate. 

I send very few telegrams. I think probably $5 a month, 
which this resolution authorizes—$60 a year—would a good 
deal more than cover what I send. I can get along without the 
privilege. I never haye used it, so far as I know, except to 
answer inquiries from my constituents about the public busi- 
ness of the Senate and matters connected therewith, but that 
is perfectly irrelevant. 

I think it is perfectly clear that it is either proper for the 
Government to pay for the expense to which Senators are put 
in the discharge of their official duties, or else it is not proper 
for the Government to do it. If it is thought wise to compel 
Senators to pay the necessary expense of telegrams to their 
constituents, very well; but whatever is done, I do not need 
and I do not want a bell punch put upon me. I do not want, 
every time I send a telegram, to have to think, “I wonder if I 
have exceeded my $5 limit or allowance.” I, for one, decline 
to submit to any such humiliating restriction, and I decline to 
avail myself of any such degrading privilege. 

If I haye to vote on this miserable thing at all—and I have 
tried to avoid it by voting to table it or to get it back into the 
committee, and get it out of the public gaze—if I have to vote on 
it at all I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] or of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER], whichever one it is that ents out the privilege 
altogether or else leaves it to the honor of the Senators them- 
selyes to decide what they think is the proper limit for them- 
selves, which has always heretofore been done, and which I 
believe has been exceeded only in the rarest instances. It is 
perfectly trivial and disgusting as a matter of public debate, 

I will say in passing, inasmuch as this has been compared 
with the stationery account, that I do not know by virtue of 
what the stationery account exists, whether it is by a resolu- 
tion of the Senate or by a statute; but whatever it is, if any- 
body will get up a resolution, or whatever paper is necessary to 
cut that out also, I shall vote to cut it out. I do not want the 
money, and I do not believe any Senator needs it. These are 
mere petty, little things that are not worthy to be dragged on 
the floor of the Senate here and discussed. 

A lot of poor people—not poor in wealth but poor in intel- 
lect—delight to think that Senators of the United States are 
snooping around after little, petty morsels of toasted cheese in 
the shape of little grafts here and there; and some people think 
it is a great reform, and that they can make some political or 
other kind of capital, moral or otherwise, by making great 
demonstrations, introducing resolutions, and having hearings on 
bills to abolish them. It is too contemptible, in my opinion, to 
indulge in, and I hate to be connected with the subject in any 
way. 


If we can not get this thing back into the committee, or lay it 
on the table, why, let us vote to abolish the whole thing and 
get done with it. I am in favor of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa or any other that will abolish it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I may have to be absent when 
the vote is taken on this matter. I desire to say before going 
that if I shall be present when it is taken I propose to vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon], for the reason that it is the only logical conclusion at 
which we may arrive after what has been established by reason 
of this discussion. 

There can be no reason in the world for the introduction of 
this resolution, it seems to me, other than that the individual 
Members of the Senate are supposed to be incapable of judi- 
ciously using this privilege. It is a deplorable imputation, but 
it seems that we have arrived at that condition of affairs, 

There is no more reason for trusting me with a few dollars 
over $60 than with trusting me with a few dollars under $60, 
or vice versa. If it should transpire that my telegrams 
amounted to only $30 a year, I would be trusted with the enor- 
mous responsibility of spending the difference between $30 and 
$60—a trust which no longer ought to be reposed in a Senator 
of the United States. [Laughter.] 

If it is public business, Mr. President, if I telegraph to my 
constituency upon matters of public concern, they are infinitely 
more interested in getting such telegrams than they are in the 
millions of dollars which we appropriate here year after year 
for other business. 

Mr. President, I say this in all respect for the Senators who 
have favored this resolution, because I know the Senator who 
is urging it; I know his integrity, his personal standing, and 
his sense of personal, honor, and I do not refiect upon that for 
a moment. I do say, however, that there is no logic in this 
situation other than absolutely to take away from the Senate 
of the United States the discretion of using any public money 
or public right at all, and I shall yote, therefore, to cut out 
the privilege entirely. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote to abolish this privilege 
entirely. There is no other position, as I see the matter, which 
we can take and be logical with regard to it. j 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Would the Senator from Idaho have this 
board of censors pass upon the propriety of public buildings and 
similar matters? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would not do that, because that is of 
some importance. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply wish to inquire why that principle 
does not apply to a Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. I should not want to enter upon that discus- 
sion here, but it seems it does not. That is the object of this 
resolution—to take away temptation—is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be; but one inference that I gath- 
ered was that you could not tempt the virtue of a Senator be- 
cause he had not any. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator is absolutely logical, be- 
cause I believe when you resolve this matter into its final 
analysis it comes down to the fact that you can not trust us. I 
think the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Colc- 
rado will agree to that proposition—that it is because you can 
not trust us. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know whether I 
will agree to that proposition or not, but I am sure that all the 
political record of the Senator from Idaho enforces the propo- 
sition. He is a very prominent member of a party which has 
been built up upon distrust of the representatives of the people 
and upon the general principle that they can not be trusted at 
all; that they must be initiated and referendumed and recalled 
and primaried and instructed here and there, and that a goy- 
ernment founded upon any trust in the representatives of the 
people is a government founded upon sand. 

I am willing to trust them wherever they have no interest of 
a personal character, and I am willing to trust them even there 
to a certain extent; but I remember that Thomas Jefferson once 
said something about public officials not being gods and not being 
saints. I do not find that they are much better or much worse 
than other people. I find them a little bit better informed, be- 
cause it is their business to be better informed. 
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I have appreciated very much the remarks just made by the 
Senator from Idaho. They have been, I think, of a delicately 
ironical character, highly to be appreciated; and I hope that 
if he really means them fo be ironical and not to be in earnest. 
he will reconstruct some of his own views about the necessity 
of always maintaining a tight bridle rein upon the representa- 
tives of the people. I go some distance with him in that 
direction. I think there ought to be a bridle upon them, at 
any rate, but I do not know that it ought to be a snap bit. I 
think the ordinary bit will do. Still I think, as a rule, Sen- 
ators are no better than anybody else, and the less room you 
give anybody to abuse anything the better. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with that. That is the reason I am 
endeavoring to cut out this privilege entirely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the less special privilege you extend 
to anybody the better. We have not been seeking to reform 
the entire world by this resolution. Of course the Senator 
from Colorado and I think it is an awfully important thing—— 

Mr. BORAH. I can see that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And we think it is going to start the 
great work of uplifting and reforming along the right line; but 
we really have expected no millennium as the result of it, and we 
do not expect to change human nature very particularly, either 
official or unofficial. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
and I agree—I think we agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. [Laughter.] That is to say, 
we trust officials—— 

Mr. BORAH., Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we do not trust them too blamed much. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, we trust ourselves, but we do not trust 
the other fellow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Président, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Idaho to yield to me, since he referred to me in 
the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFIECR. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, although I referred to the Senator in 
a way to which he can not take any exception. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; except that the Senator thought it 
was a matter purely of distrust that caused the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to 
bring in this resolulon. I wish to say that there is an element 
of average which does not involve the question of distrust at 
all, because Senators have a perfect right to construe matters 
of this kind. I was one of the Senators on the committee who 
held that every telegram that was presented by the Senators 
could, according to the construction of the Senator himself, be 
allowed as official business. Consequently it was not on the 
theory of distrust that I acted. I acted upon the theory that 
there was too much money being expended for this purpose in 
a manner which was not to the economy of the Nation, and 
consequently it ought to be curbed to some extent. 

If this is such a trivial matter, why is it that you do not let 
us take a vote? Why is it that we do not get a disposition of 
this matter? The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus! 
and I haye been trying here for three successive days to get a 
yote on this matter, and it seems to me we are entitled to it. 

If the Senator will allow me, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “ public” be stricken out of the resolution and that 
the word “ official " be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would suggest the words “strictly 
official.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the modification suggested by the Senator 
from Colorado will be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to observe that if this resolu- 
tion has taken only three days of the time of the Senate up to 
this moment, it has made pretty good progress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The resolution did not take that long. It 
required two days to try to get it up, without being able to do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. No measure ever takes that long. It is getting 
to it that consumes our time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Question! 

Mr. BORAH. In view of what the Senator from Colorado 
has said, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have sat in the Cham- 


ber for some three or four hours to-day hoping that we might 
dispose of this question, but the talk seems interminable, and 


now that we seem to be on the point of reaching a vote I am 
moved to say a word or two myself. 

During my service in the Senate I have seen a good deal 
of time wasted in perfectly idle talk, but in about nine years 
of service here I do not remember to have seen so much time 
consumed over a matter so utterly trivial as that with which 
we are dealing. I think this whole debate is exceedingly un- 
fortunate, because it goes to the country and gives the people 
of the country an entirely false impression of the situation here 
in the Senate. 

I venture to say that this resolution has been brought in and 
this whole debate has resulted probably from the abuse of this 
privilege—and perhaps I had better qualify that by saying the 
unintentional abuse of this privilege—by not more than half a 
dozen Members of the Senate. Out of the 96 Members of the 
Senate I venture to say—and I may be corrected by the chair- 
man of the committee if I am in error about it—that 90 Mem- 
bers of the Senate keep within the $60 limitation that is 
sought to be imposed by this resolution. During my service 
here I do not believe I have expended upon telegrams upon 
official business to exceed $60 during the whole nine years. I 
shonld be very much surprised to find that I have expended 
more than that amount. 

I think the individual Senator can be trusted to do the de- 
cent and proper thing with reference to a privilege of this 
character. I do not like the idea of putting a limitation upon 
the expenditure, because it carries with it the implication that 
the limitation is-necessary. I do not believe it is. If you put 
the limitation upon this expenditure, I do not believe you will 
save to the Government a single cent. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I am in favor either 
of leaving this matter as it is and voting down this resolution 
entirely, or of adopting the substitute which has been presented 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. Rather than put 
any limitation upon it, rather than admit that my*own and 
the sense of honor of my colleagues is so small that the proper 
exercise of it must be limited by a resolution of the Senate, I 
would take away the privilege altogether. 

So I shall vote for the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa; and if that does not carry, I shall yote against the 
entire resolution. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs upon 
the amendment offered by way of a substitute by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] pro- 
poses to strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 

That hereafter no telegrams shall be sent by Sénators at the expense 
of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator fro 
Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BrapLEY] to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], I transfer it to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). May I inquire 
if the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). He has not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). As heretofore an- 
nounced, my colleague [Mr. Myers] is absent from the Chamber 
to-day on account of illness. I have a general pair with the 


senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lierirr]. I transfer 
that pair to my colleague and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer 
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that pair to the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote 
“ na 5? 

Me WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. West] and I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS], which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
advised that my colleague [Mr. Myers], to whom I transferred 
my pair, is paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean]. I accordingly transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsEeND] are absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Carr] is necessarily absent from the city. 
He is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sra- 
mons]. If the junior Senator from Minnesota were present, I 
am authorized to state that he would vote “yea” on this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I 
yoted “nay” because I thought I was compelled to abide by 
the action of the committee. Some of the committee not having 
taken that view of it, I desire to change my vote, and vote 
“yea” instead of “nay,” thus expressing my own opinion. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Suir], with whom 
I have a pair, is absent from the Chamber. He has not voted. 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (after having voted in the negative). Inas- 
much as a number of the committee have deemed it wise to vote 
contrary to the action of the committee, I wish to withdraw my 
vote and to vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Borah Gallinger Lippitt Sheppard 
Brady Gore : Martin, Va. Smoot 
Brandegee Hollis Martine, N. J. Sutherland 
Bristow James Page ‘Thompson 
Bryan Johnson Poindexter ‘Thornton 
Burton Jones Pomerene Vardaman l 
Chamberlain Kenyon Ransdell Walsh 
Cummins Lane Saulsbury Williams, 
Dillingbam Lee, Md. Shafroth 
NAYS—6, 
Kern Pittman Tillman Warren 
McCumber Shively 
NOT VOTING—54. 
Ashurst Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gof Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Gronna Overman Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Hitchcock Owen Stephenson 
Catron hag aA Penrose Sterling 
_ Chilton La Follette Perkins Stone i 
Clap Lea, Tenn. Reed Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Robinson Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Root ‘Townsend 
Colt MeLean Sherman Weeks 
Crawford Myers Shields West 
Culberson Nelson Simmons Works 
du Pont Newlands Smith, Ariz, 
Fall Norris Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. LODGE. Let the roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ` 


Gàllinger oe 


Smoot = 
Sutherland 


Borah Gore ode 

Brady Gronna Martin, Va. Thomas 
Brandegee Hollis Martine, N. J. Thompson 
Bristow James Page Thornton ; 
Bryan Johnson Pittman ‘Townsend 
Burton Jones Pomerene Vardaman 
Chamberlain Kenyon Shafroth Walsh 
Dillingham La Follette Sheppard Warren 

Fall Lee, Md Smith, Md Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators are present— 
not a quorum. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
1, 1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 31, 1914. 


The House met at 11.80 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God our heavenly Father, we lift up our hearts in 
gratitude to Thee for all the unfolding and uplifting forces 
which make for righteousness in the hearts of men. Give us, 
we beseech Thee, plenteously of the light that illumines the 
mind, the strength that quickens the soul and fails not, the love 
that warms the heart and never dies; that we may go forward 
to the duties of the hour rejoicing in the opportunity to serve 
Thee by a conscientious service to our fellow men. In the spirit 
of the Master. Amen. 

— 5 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
point that no quorum is present. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I will with- 
draw the point of order. 


` ORDER IN THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state at the beginning 
of the day’s labor that the debate is liable to be exceedingly 
interesting, if not at times acrimonious, although the Chair 
hopes that it will not be acrimonious. ‘Therefore, the Chair 
requests that gentlemen refrain from conversation all' day long. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. In view of the point of no quorum just 
meee I want to say that it Is liable to be all day long and all 
night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
withdrawn the point of order. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I congratulate the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair also wishes to say to the occu- 
pants of the galleries that they are here by the courtesy of the 
House, that they must not talk enough to obstruct business on 
the floor, and that they must not applaud. If they do the gal- 
lerles are liable to be cleared. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is the Sims bill, as un- 
finished business, 

Mr, ADAMSON. Does the gentleman from California wish 
to go on now? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I understand that the gentleman 
from Oregon wishes to occupy some of his time, 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. J. I. Notan]. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, as a Member of this body I have given 
considerable time and study to President Wilson’s brief mes- 
sage of March 5, 1914, asking the House of Representatives to 
repeal that section of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 
1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States from payment of tolls, 

I approached this subject with an open mind, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the city of San Francisco, which I in part 
represent in this House, is greatly interested from a manufac- 
turing and commercial standpoint on the tolis question. 

After careful consideration of this matter I baye concluded 
that I can not grant the request of the President to vote for 
the repeal of this clause and at the same time maintain my 
self-respect as a representative of the American people. 

The President in his message states, first of all, that after 
mature consideration he considers the exemption of coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls “a mistaken economie 
policy’; and in support of this statement does not give any 
facts or reasons to show how he arrived at this conclusion. 
And so far during the debate on this floor no man in favor of 
repeal has advanced a single argument for this view, which 
could only be determined by several years’ experience in the 
operation of the canal under the present exemption law. We 
on the Pacific coast are satisfied that the opposite is true when 
we figure that $1.20 per ton might be charged against such 
cargo as coal or coke going to the Pacific and lumber and the 
products of lumber coming to the Atlantic, as well as great 
cargoes of fruit and wines which will be shipped through the 
canal. And if the coastwise shipping should be in the hands 
of a monopoly, the farmers of California will either build or 
charter their own ships and outfit them for the carrying trade, 


Mr. Speaker, I make the 
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and the toll rate of $1.20 a ton on a 6,000-ton ship would be 
equivalent almost to the operating expenses of that vessel. 
So that, after all, from an economic standpoint tolls exemp- 
tion means much to the producer and also to the consumer, 
and would not, as some of the proponents of repeal have tried 
to lead us to believe, find its way into the pockets of the 
Shipping Trust. 

The President also states in his message that the Panama 
Canal act of August, 1912, is, moreover, in plain contravention 
of the treaty with Great Britain concluded November 18, 1901, 
and he makes only a plain assertion to this effect, without 
going into the question at all and giving Congress logical rea- 
sons for this sudden change of front from platform and pre- 
election pledges. 

The people who have been led to trust men like President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan will not take kindly to the utter 
disregard of their party platform by men who were supposed 
to represent the highest ideals in American public life and who 
are not giving any valid reason in this instance for violation of 
their pledges after their positive declarations denouncing public 
officials in the past who have been recreant to their trust. 

Is it possible that the Democratic leaders in this instance 
are sacrificing principle to expediency, or is it a plain case of 
losing their nerve? ‘The people will surely demand an account- 
ing. The position taken by the President in reference to the 
violation of our treaty with Great Britain has not been sustained 
on this floor in the debate on the Sims bill by its sponsors. On 
the contrary, the advocates of repeal have failed in every in- 
stance to make good their contention that we are violating the 
treaty of November 18, 1901, and that this Nation has not the 
right to specify the conditions under which the canal shall be 
operated, especially in regard to our domestic commerce. 

Dees President Wilson think that the people of the United 
States, who have furnished the $400,000,000 to build the canal, 
are going to be satisfied with bald statements that are not 
backed up with facts? They are not, and they will not accept 
this situation with the same easy frame of mind that the Presi- 
dent has found among a large number of Members of this 
House, who are equally obligated with him to observe the tolls 
exemption plank of the Baltimore platform, 

What are the “other matters of even greater delicacy and 
nearer consequence” to which the President refers in his mes- 
sage to this House? Does anyone know? Has anyone heard 
what they are? No advocate of repeal has thrown any light on 
this subject. They seem to avoid discussing the final para- 
graph of the President's message. Why is it possible that the 
President can not take into his confidence the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, which is com- 
posed of Democrats, Republicans, and Progressives? If he is 
confronted with matters of grave concern to our Government 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs, it is his duty as President 
to inform the House at this time, through the committee, which 
could be done without publicity if secrecy is necessary. My 
understanding of the matter is that the reverse is true. Secre- 
tary Bryan informed the committee, according to a leading 
American newspaper, that, as far as he knew, there was no 
crisis in our foreign affairs at this time along the line sug- 
gested in the Presidents message.. This statement was made 
yoluntarily after he had appeared before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee recently in connection with the Mexican situation; 
and the statement, it is generally understood, was made at a 
meeting of the committee to the same effect. 

A great number of the men who were Members of the United 
States Senate at the time the two Hay-Pauncefote treaties were 
submitted have been quoted in the Rxconb as to their recollec- 
tion as to the right of the United States to exempt our coast- 
wise shipping, and what their view was as to the necessity of 
making specific mention of this exemption in the treaty. In 
this connection I wish to submit a letter which I have received 
from the distinguished gentleman from Indiana, former Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, which reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1914. 
Hon, JoHN I. NOLAN, 


House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. NOLAN : Answering your letter of inquiry just received. 
I was in the Senate when both of the Hay-Pauncefote treaties were 
considered. My recollection is as follows: 

When the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was under discussion several 
Senators gave as reasons for voting inst Senator Bard's amendment 
that it was unnecessary because under the treaty, even as it then 
stood, ve 8 perfect right to exempt our co se shipping from 
payment of tolls. 

voted for Senator Bard's amendment, not because I had any doubt 
ge the subject, but because the fullest possible American rights over 

e canal could not be stated too strongly for me. 

When the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty came up for consideration, so 
unanimous was the opinion of Senators t under the treaty our t 
over tolls was undoubted that Senator Bard did not even propose or 


offer his amendment again. Instead, he himself voted for the resolu- 
tion advising the ratification of the treaty without amendment, which 
carried almost unanimously. second Hay-Pauncefote treaty is 
the one now under consideration. 

From my recollection of the matter, I think it certain that the Senate 
would not have advised ratification it had been seriously contended 
that the treaty denied us the right to favor our own coastwise vessels, 

Trusting that I have answ: your question fully, I am, 


Very sincerely, 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 

[Applause.] 

If the President is right in this instance, and the Members of 
the United States Senate who ratified the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
are wrong as to their interpretation of it, let us look at the 
situation we are now confronted with in relation to Nicaragua. 
As I understand it, there are negotiations now being carried on 
between the representatives of our Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua looking to the acquirement, through 
treaty, by the United States of the right to do at Nicaragua 
what we have done at Panama, and that is, if deemed advisable 
by the United States, to build and to control a canal over the 
Nicaragua route. If this repeal bill passes, it had best be fol- 
lowed up by the declaring off of all negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua for canal rights, as the people of this 
country will not stand for paying the cost of another canal 
without the right to regulate the conditions of its operation. 
[Applause,] 4 

Neither do I believe the United States Senate will ratify an- 
other canal treaty, even under the lash of the President of the 
United States. If the Nicaragua Canal be built, let George 
build it, the “George” in this instance being King George the 
Fifth. Let him build the canal, and then see how magnani- 
mous Great Britain will be with this country and the other 
nations of the world, and how quick she will resent what she 
could rightly term “interference in her domestic affairs,” if 
our country should protest in the same way that Great Britain 
is protesting now. 

The President further states that this question is not debated 
outside the United States, and is debatable only among our own 
people. Recently the lobby committee of the United States 
Senate decided to investigate the lobby interested in free tolls, 
and they examined one man who was supposed to favor free 
tolls in the interest of the shipbuilders, a statement which has 
since been denied under oath by the president of one of the 
shipbuilding companies, Admiral Bowles, who testified before 
the committee. They also called to the stand the secretary of 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation, who admitted that the orgari- 
zation had spent over $30,000 in a propaganda campaign for 
the repeal of the tolls-exemption clause, and further stated that 
750,000 copies of Senator Roor's speech had been sent out in 
this campaign, as well as 1,000,000 circular letters to individuals 
and organizations. The books of this organization have not as 
yet been investigated to find out if money has been spent in any 
other way to influence public sentiment. Is there any reason 
why this question of tolls exemption should not be a debatable 
one in this country and why it should not be settled in other 
countries, which, however, is not the fact, when you consider 
that the millions of Andrew Carnegie have been at the disposal 
of a number of influential pro-British Americans who masque- 
rade behind the peace movement but who would sacrifice Amer- 
ican institutions to curry favor with royalty? 

Is it possible that the President of the United States has 
fallen a victim to the machinations of this designing group, led 
by the man and financed by the money of this same individual 
who was morally responsible for the slaughter of scores of men 
during the Homestead strike, who were shot down by armed 
thugs acting under the orders of Andrew Carnegie and his hire- 
lings, and whose only offense was to ask for a small share of 
what they thought was justly theirs, and which this man is 
now seeking to dispose of in various ways, and a large part of 
which is used in undermining our American institutions? This 
is the man and this is the money that is being used to further 
the repeal of free tolls for coastwise shipping, and all for one 
purpose, and that is to humiliate the United States in the eyes 
of the whole world and to further the interests of Great Britain. 
Some of these men, like Carnegie, are British born and little 
else is to be expected of them. Like Benedict Arnold, they are 
willing to surrender our American traditions to the British lion. 
I trust that the President of the United States has not fallen a 
victim to this movement, but in seeking to influence public men 
they use many cunning and canny methods. I trust that when 
the smoke of battle clears away we will find the President of 
the United States free from the toils of this group. 

In coming to Congress I made a pledge to my people to sup- 
port every progressive measure in a nonpartisan spirit and to 
work in the interest of constructive legislation, and I have con- 
scientiously tried to carry out this pledge. I have been support- 
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ing the administration whenever in my judgment it was right. 
In this connection I refer to my vote on the tariff bill, when I 
voted in favor of the measure. As a Representative from Cali- 
fornia, the popular thing for me to have done would have been 
to vote against the tariff bill, on account of my State being a 
particular beneficiary from the high protective tariff. I voted 
as my conscience dictated and as I believe was right when we 
consider the interests of all the people as against the interests 
of any particular section of our country, and the same motive 
will actuate me in voting against the repeal, as I would not be 
in favor of retaining our right to grant free tolls if the eco- 
nomic phase was the only principle involyed. The great prin- 
ciple at stake in this matter is whether we are going to uncon- 
ditionally surrender our rights at the request of Great Britain, 
and I cast my vote against repeal with strong feelings of pa- 
triotism, as I consider the national honor of my country hangs 
in the balance, and that is the only crisis at hand at this time. 

It is about time this country stopped trifling in the handling 
of our foreign affairs and stopped truckling to England and 
Japan, and especially the latter, to whom we have been con- 
ceding much since 1907, by each successive administration; and 
this applies particularly to the internal affairs of the State of 
California, who, whenever its citizens have tried to protect 
themselves from the Asiatic peril, have been coerced by the 
National Governmént at the instance of Japan, and particularly 
because her subjects have large financial and commercial inter- 
ests in the State of California. Japan has not complained when 
other States in our Union have adopted drastice anti-Asiatic 
measures, and this has happened in Arizona and one of our 
near-by Southern States recently. Japan did not protest, for the 
reason that the interests of her subjects were not materially 
affected; and when the financial and commercial interests of 
the Japanese in this country are not affected the Japanese have 
not any national honor involved. I cite this to show that we 
have been interfering with the internal rights of the States 
when we had no right to do so, and should haye, as in the in- 
stance of Japan, notified them that California had a perfect 
right to settle her own affairs. This policy has encouraged 
Great Britain and Japan, who are allies, to persist in trying to 
humiliate our Nation in the eyes of the world and to demon- 
strate that the United States is not a stickler in the matter of 
the Nation’s honor. 

When the people of the West have applied to Congress for 
relief in the matter of extending the exclusion law to all Asi- 
atics and Hindus they have had to whisper into a deaf ear. I 
call attention to the Hayes amendment offered to the Burnett 
immigration bill when that bill was pending in the House. 
This amendment was rejected, and at that time the proponents 
of Asiatic exclusion were promised by the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration prompt action and a hearing on 
these bills. Up to date we have not been able to get any con- 
sideration of these measures, When we appeared at the time 
set for the hearing we found the committee behind closed doors 
in executive session, and this owing to the activity of the ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Secretary of State Bryan, 
who appeared personally before the committee and succeeded in 
having consideration of all Asiatic exclusion bills stopped. Is 
this another interference with the legislative branch of the 
Government by the Executive on the ground that “other mat- 
ters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence” were in- 
volved, or is it another instance of sacrificing our national 
honor and the rights of the American people in order that the 
dove of peace may still hover over us at no matter how great a 
sacrifice of principle? And once again Japan emerges smil- 
ingly, by means of a timely protest and a good publicity 
bureau. 

The time has arrived to settle this repeal question once and 
for all and to serve notice on Carnegie and Carnegieism that 
their pro-British campaign must cease or they must seek other 
lands. If the President’s desire is granted by Congress, the 
question is not settled and will not rest. The people of the 
United States will register their protest in no uncertain terms 
in November, 1914, and again in November, 1916, against this 
unwarranted surrender of American rights in the Panama 
Canal, which were acquired by American ingenuity, which 
work was conceived by American genius and built by American 
money. The people who approved the Panama Canal act of 
August 24, 1912, by their votes in November, 1912, will not 
treat lightly the violation of a sacred platform pledge by the 
Democratic President, even though he be fortified in his posi- 
tion by the former champion of party platforms, Mr. Bryan. 
The voters of this country will demand an explanation, and 
that before very long; and woe betide the present administra- 
tion if the President does not advance any further reasons for 
this unconditional surrender to Great Britain than he or his 
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forces haye already advanced before the American Congress. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I will use five minutes of my 
time now. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic ship of state, with Mr. Bryan 
as aviator, has now been up in the air for more than a year. 
[Laughter.] 

Soon after the Democrats came into power the premier of the 
Wilson administration took his place in the party biplane and 
aviated to California. It was a new machine, just from the 
factory. It was supplied with all the necessaries for a four- 
year cruise in the diplomatic heavens, including a large quantity 
of grape juice. [Laughter.] 

On the west coast the ship encountered dangerous cross 
currents of racial prejudice. The baffling breezes of protest 
and indignation buffeted the ship about for several weeks, and 
the aviator's feet became cold. [Laughter and applause.] He 
decided to return to the East, where he gave many exhibitions 
of looping the loop before large Chautauqua audiences, Thereby 
the aviator augmented the meager and insufficient salary which 
Uncle Sam was paying him. 

After sailing around the Chautauqua circuit in triumph, the 
aviator struck out boldly for a long-distance flight to the south, 
intending to make a landing on the Rio Grande, where he could 
“watch and wait.” [Laughter.] But near the Mexican border 
he was suddenly precipitated into air pockets of treachery which 
damaged his planes. His cylinders began to miss fire. His 
carburetor got out of adjustment. He was unable to land on 
the Rio Grande. 

In desperation the airman of the administration was seized 
with the idea that he could regain his reputation as an inter- 
national aviator by doing “the large thing,” sailing farther to 
the south, and giving to the other nations of the world a free 
exhibition by landing on the Panama Canal. His fuel was 
almost exhausted. He attempted to fire his engines with a 
mysterious fuel not known to the rest of the country. But his 
carburetor immediately became choked up with “matters of 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence.” [Laughter.] A rain 
of protest short-circuited his ignition wires and burnt out his 
batteries, The engine stopped. The aviator is now yolplaning 
toward the rocks. 

Our airship of state will be brought back safely to earth and 
started out right when the Sims bill is defeated. 

Let us hope that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Sims] 
will again take the floor in support of his bill just before the 
roll call, and that he will propose to the faithful followers of 
the administration on this bill the following “ free-tolls yell,” 
a la Princeton: 

The President has taken snuff, 

For all true patriots that’s enough; 
We sneeze in concert, one, two, three, 
Kerchew! Kerchew! Kerchew! Kerchee! 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, administrations come and go. 
Principles live. It will not be whether we stood by the Presi- 
dent, but whether we stood for our country. We are about to 
surrender a great principle “right or wrong, because every- 
where else the language of the treaty is given but one interpre- 
tation.” The President made this statement to us, notwith- 
standing the fact that the first note from Great Britain on July 
8, 1912, on the Panama Canal measure said that— 

If the trade could be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels, 
5 55 be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no exception could 

Other authorities in Europe concede this. Secretary Olney, of 
Mr. Cleyeland’s administration, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and 
Secretary Knox are in accord as to the right to exempt coast- 
wise ships. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that in that great enterprise, the 
Panama Canal, costing nearly $400,000,000, constructed by our 
genius, paid for in its entirety by the American people, owned 
absolutely by us, that we have the right under the treaty to 
exempt all our ships, and when this question is thoroughly de- 
bated and thought out by the people that will be the result. 
The representatives of Great Britain are too astute, too well 
trained in the subtleties of diplomacy to doubt in their hearts 
the soundness of the present law. 

It is a pretext that is now advanced, bolstered up by false 
information, deliberately, systematically spread in this country 
and abroad, selfish European interests aided and abetted by 
selfish un-American interests in this country, with the hope 
that the cry of international dishonor and covert threats of 
reprisal would appeal to our peace-loving tendencies and gen- 
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erous qualities. No other country in the world during the past 


century has done so much as the United States to promote the 
cause of justice, good will, and progress among nations; yet be- 
cause of the unfair, prejudicial views; mercenarily cultivated, 
we are asked to surrender the great, vital right of regulating 
our own commerce in order to appease that prejudice: Oh, that 
the spirit of a Pinckney might hover over the White House. 
Millions for defense, but no sacrifice of a right or a concession 
in trade for tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not rejoice in the divided sentiment on the 
majority side of the House. To me this great question makes no 
partisan appeal. I would yastly prefer to see unanimity among 
the Democrats based on sound American patriotism. and this. 
question. settled for all time in the interest of the general wel- 
fare of our country. And you, Mr. Speaker, esteemed. by all for 
your splendid character, and you Mr. Unperwoop, able leader 
of your party, and your associates in this contest, who did so 
much to make possible a Democratic victory and place in the 
White House a Democratic President, you are the real, sincere 
friends. of your party and the true friends of our misguided 
President, able, honest, and patriotic, as I believe him to be. 
Not to-day in this House perhaps, but to-morrow certainly, your 
reward will be the gratitude of your party and the appreciation 
of a patriotic people, thoughtful of the words of the immortal 
Washington, who. said: 

Against the insidious. wiles of foreign influence—I 8 yon to 
believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a free people ought to be con- 
stantly awake, since history and e: ence prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican government, 

What great compelling reason prompts a change in our posi- 
tion and that of the President? What threatening foreign dan- 
gers invite it, Mr. Speaker? If there should be such, why did 
not the President confer with the Speaker of this House, the 
leader of the majority, Mr. UNpERwoop, or Mr. Mann, of the 
Republicans, and Mr. Murdock, of the Progressives, any or all 
of them, and indicate to them the reasons why we should repeal 
the law passed less than two years ago and make this conces- 
sion to Great Britain? These are patriotic men, thoroughly con- 
scientious, and keenly alive to their responsibilities, to whom 
yalid reasons for surrender would not be in vain. 

The London Times states the issue plainly in the following 
editorial; 

If this bill exempting coastwise ships becomes a law, it will prove a 
little short of disastrous to British shipowners, With their brains 
and energy devoted to their work, the United States will now proceed 
to turn out vessels on a wholesale scale, and, aided by their freedom 
from Panama Canal tolls, there is little to T them m en 
with success all those trades in which Bri shipowners are now the 
principal carriers, 

That is why Great Britain is opposed to free tolls and is so 
enthusiastically applauding President Wilson and his associates 
in their efforts to favor the repeal of that provision. Our an- 
nals abound in instances in the past of Great Britain’s efforts, 
many times with success, to cripple and impede our industrial 
and commercial deyelopment, and on this occasion history re- 
peats itself. 

Are we going to repeal a measure that, as the London Times 
says, will inure to the great advantage of our country, uphold 
American rights and privileges in the control and regulation 
of our domestic commerce, or bow in deference to foreign wishes 
for foreign advantage and against American progress? 

We have expended ‘about $700,000,000 in river and harbor 
improvements for free and unrestricted trade between the 
States, and it was our purpose to extend this privilege to 
American ships passing through the Panama Canal doing a 
coastwise trade between the States on the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Oceans. 

That is a recognized American principle unquestioned in the 
past and not now honestly disputed by British authorities in 
touch with this controversy, as was practically admitted in the 
first. note of British protest. : 

The measure as it stands is now the law of the country, 
indorsed by our people with practical unanimity. Our country 
may need the awakening that this issue given us by the Presi- 
dent will arouse. We perhaps need to make an accounting of 
our rights and the quality of our patriotism, All England 
stands back of its contention, unreasonable as it is. ‘To-day 
in this House we show a divided front, but throughout the 
Nation the feelings of American love and loyalty and patriot- 
ism are being stirred. 

Indeed, the President has given the country a new issue, 
electrical in its influence and most portentious: in its: proba- 
bilities, but the American people will settle it and settle it 
in a way to guarantee absolute control to the people who built 
it and paid for it and own it, and thus prevent the surrender 
of any interest in or authority over the great Panama Canal. 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington. [Mr.. HUMPHREY]. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, we have 


‘heard many reasons given by gentlemen upon the Democratic 


side of the House as to why they should repudiate the plat- 
ferm upon which they were elected and follow the President. 
One of the most interesting and perhaps one of the most 
illuminating was given by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Srats], the author of. the bill. He said they 
should repudiate that plank in the platform because it is an 
illegitimate child, born of sin and intrigue. From the same 
high authority it appears certain that that. unfortunate child 
was sired by Bryan and dammed by every railroad in North 
America. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, Speaker, the question directly involved in the passage of 
this bill is this: Shall Congress cowardly repudiate its former 
action, forget the honor of its country, swallow its self-respect, 
and surrrender to England and the transcontinental railroads 
to save the “face” of those responsibile for our egotistical, 
blundering, and diseredited foreign policy? Apparently in his 
serene superiority it has never oecurred to the President to 
reverse his own position instead of asking Congress to change 
its attitude. 

I have no word of censure for any individual Democrat of 
this House who may follow the dictation of the President. It 
is no easy position to be placed where you must break with the 
President or, repudiate your party platform. However, this 
phase of the subject seems to have received but little considera- 
tion from the President. But asa majority party charged with 
the responsibility of upholding the traditions and the self- 
respect of this legislative body, this policy of cowardly sur- 
render to the dictates of an Executive is deserving of more 
contempt than the English language can express. What has 
brought upon us the condition we now face? The egotistical 
blundering, the “holier-than-thou policy” that we have pur- 
sued toward Mexico. We have taken the position that we alone 
are the only Nation of earth that. has the high moral sense 
te deal justly with the Mexican people. We have been enter- 
tained with learned essays and eloquent lectures on constitu- 
tional government, and honest and fair elections, and the right 
of the majority. to rule in that distracted country. We all like 
to hear these things, although we all know that they are 
ridiculously absurd. Ordinarily such things would be passed by 
as a plain political attempt to please the public ear. But in 
troublesome times like these “watchful waiting” under such 


tering | pretenses has been followed by results so momentous and by 


deeds so monstrous that they have shocked the civilized world. 
The other nations are wondering at our weakness and taking 
advantage of our indecision. In familiar phrase, Our position 
is everywhere questioned and misunderstood.” And now, as the 
only way out, the President pleads with us to give him the 
Panama Canal that he may trade it to purchase influence to 
prevent some unmentioned but fervently predicted disaster, 
From the very beginning the foreign policy of this. adminis- 
tration has been weak, vacillating, selfish, and secret. Always 
there has been an attempt for popular applause and an effort 
to create the impression of learned superiority and of pious dis- 
regard of precedents. A policy in China declared to be based 
on principle was for commercial gain forgotten in Mexico. A 
policy. in Mexico on high moral and altruistic ground is repu» 
diated in Peru. The morals and the principles and the prece- 
dents of our foreign policy are as elastic and as varied as the 
size and power and influence of the different countries with 
which we deal. The adyertising methods of the Chautauqua 
circuit are everywhere stamped upon our foreign policy. 
When this administration came into power it had a free hand 
in the Mexican situation. Huerta had just assumed power. 
The former administration wisely and properly left the ques- 
tions entirely open. ‘The administration saw fit to ignore the 
opinion and the suggestions of our ambassador at Mexico, 
a man of long experience and highest integrity. It saw fit 
to set aside all precedents and refuse to consult with Mem- 
bers of Congress in regard to the most vexing and impor- 
tant question before the new administration. It ignored the 
suggestions: and advice of the members of the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs of both the House and the Senate. Although 
the Senate committee contained such distinguished names as 
that. of Senator Bacon, a man of long experience; Senator 


Londn, whose knowledge of foreign affairs is not surpassed by 


any man; Senator Roor, a man of great ability, who had served 
with eminent distinction as Secretary of State; and many 
other Senators of high standing. In the House was our dis- 


‘tinguished chairman of the committee and many other men of 


experience and ability. But the advice of none of these was 


‘sought. Those who had long been in the Department of State 
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and supposed to be learned in diplomatic affairs were given to 
know that their advice or suggestions were not needed. All 
those who should haye been consulted were conspicuously ig- 
nored. Neither their council nor their information was de- 
sired. This was the beginning of our misfortunes. 

Official source of information and assistance was refused and 
personal representatives employed for this purpose. A certain 
Dr. Hale, an ex-preacher who quit the pulpit to become a 
professional muckraker, an expert on scandal, according to com- 
mon report, became the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent. He was not accredited to the country nor a credit to the 
country. It was largely through this yellow medium that the 
President looked upon affairs in Mexico. It was upon such 
foundation as this that our Mexican policy was formed. Noth- 
ing but disaster could follow. 

That the President and the Secretary of State in this all- 
important question should have acted without receiving every 
possible assistance and information from those of long experi- 
ence in public life shows a self-assurance almost sublime, or an 
ignorance of the situation almost unbelievable. 

Our Mexican policy announced was: 

First. That we would not recognize Huerta. 

Second. That we would not intervene. 
` Third. That no foreign nation should be permitted to interfere. 

In this circle we have been helplessly traveling ever since. 
Such policy was no sooner announced than every experienced 
man in diplomatic affairs knew that an irretrievable mistake 
had been made. It was only a few days before the President 
and the Secretary of State saw their humiliating error. Then 
Members of the House and Senate were consulted, but it was 
too late. There was but one way out, and that was to recede 
from the position taken; but the administration has not had the 
courage nor the patriotism to do this. This failure has led to 
all our present trouble. Instead of acknowledging their mistake 
and trying to recover from its effects, an attempt is being made 
to cover up these blunders with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

When the President informed Huerta that he must resign and 
that he must not be a candidate for reelection, and then added 
that he would not intervene to compel him to obey these man- 
dates, the President placed himself completely in Huerta’s 
power. By that declaration he placed the whole situation en- 
tirely in the hands of Huerta. From that moment the President 
has stood pathetically helpless. His “ watchful waiting” was a 
euphemistic confession of complete failure. 

It seems almost incredible that the President should have 
expected Huerta to comply with his demands. What reason was 
there to suppose that Huerta would take his orders from the 
President of the United States? The President for the moment 
must have confused Huerta with the Democratic majority. 
{Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

The people of Mexico have been asking with great force what 
right the President bas to dictate as to whom they shall select 
for President. If the President of the United States has a right 
to reject one, he has a right to reject all. If he has the right to 
say who shall not be President of Mexico, he has the same right 
to say who shall be. 

While the President was pursuing the policy of “watchful 
waiting” and the Secretary of State preaching his policy of 
“peace” if appears that the other nations of the world have 
not been content. We told the other nations they must not 
interfere. They respected our position and left us the respon- 
sibility. Certainly we had no right to expect that the other 
nations of the world would be satisfied that we should abandon 
Mexico to its fate. Days, weeks, and months haye gone by 
and there was no change. Pillage, rapine, plunder, and mur- 
der—all the hell of war—still devastates that unhappy country. 

While the great premier of the Cabinet was for many weeks 
dividing the shekels and the applause upon the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit with the tango artist and the Alpine yodler, the note from 
Japan of last August remained unanswered. Suddenly the ad- 
ministration was awakened from its serene dream of perpetual 
peace by a statement from Japan that there were “ other ways” 
to settle disputes than by correspondence. Then the President 
became aware of the fact that Japan had taken advantage of 
his “ watchful waiting” and Bryan’s preaching of “peace” and 
had secretly increased her influence in Mexico. 

In trying to extricate himself from this exceedingly humiliat- 
ing position it appears that the President made another unfor- 
tunate mistake. He still held fast to his determination not 
to recognize Huerta nor to intervene. Conditions had grown 
intolerable. Then we permitted the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion to the insurgents. We openly gave encouragement to a 
highwayman and a common cutthroat in his career of pillage 
and murder. This recipient of our favor, in his program of 


promiscuous assassination, unfortunately showed the bad judg- 


ment to kill an Englishman. The administration at once found 
itself greatly embarrassed. 

The State Department, I am informed, has a list of more 
than 100 American citizens who have been killed in Mexico, but 
the complacency of the administration has remained undis- 
turbed by these foul deeds. 

The President at last saw the dreadful shadow on the Pacific. 
The Benton murder gave England the opportunity. The price 
of England's friendship is the equal use of the canal. 

Then the President discovered for the first time that the act 
of Congress giving American ships in the coastwise trade the 
right to pass through the Panama Canal without the payment 
of tolls was “in plain contravention of the treaty.” ‘The plain 
truth is that the President refuses to turn from his untenable 
position in Mexico, but prefers to come before Congress and 
ask us to join him in a proposition to trade the Panama Canal ` 
for England's friendship. The plain truth is that the President 
fears Japan and wants the influence of England, and he is will- 
ing to pay the price. Why should not the. President try the 
very remedy that he prescribes to Congress and “reverse his 
action“ without raising the question whether he was “ right or 
wrong.” Certainly, his pride of opinion is not worth a great 
deal more than the Panama Canal. If the other nations of the 
world are disgusted with our foreign policy, is the canal the 
only specific? Why not try trading a resonant vacuum for a 
secretary of state? That ought to help some. The President 
and the Secretary of State have been greatly overmatched in 
the game of international politics. They have been disgrace- 
fully defeated by the man they despised. Courage and action 
have triumphed over dreams and theories. The humiliating 
truth is that Huerta has lost us the canal. 

The prayer of every patriotic citizen is that war may never 
come, But if war does come with Mexico no human intelli- 
gence can tell what the end may be. No imagination can com- 
prehend its awful cost. It will be one of the greatest calamities 
in the history of civilization. But if it does come the obstinate 
refusal of the administration to consult with experienced and 
patriotic men in official life, the theatrical disregard of prece- 
dents by the President for publicity purposes, a ruling desire 
for popular applause, will be most largely responsible. The 
administration has had a free hand in this matter. ‘They have 
seen fit to consult none. Responsibility for the present policy 
rests upon them alone. Watchful waiting” has changed to 
wabbling weakness. 

It is useless to discuss the question as to whether or not the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been violated. That is no longer the 
important question. Whatever our views may be, it is certain 
that it was not this phase of the controversy that caused the 
present action of the President. The question as to whether or 
not the treaty had been violated was passed upon by the Demo- 
cratic Party and repudiated in iis platform. The question was 
passed upon by Congress, and after extended debate its solemn 
decision was recorded into law. The question was passed upon 
by the American people and overwhelmingly repudiated at the 
polls. 

In using the treaty now the President is only seeking some 
plausible way out of the difficulty into which his own blunders’ 
have led him. He is using the treaty in an effort to conceal, so 
far as possible, the “matter of nearer consequence.” 

The President says in his message that in his judgment the 
exemption of our coastwise trade from the payment of tolls is 
“in plain contravention of the treaty.” In view of the declara- 
tion of his own party platform, written by his own Secretary of 
State; in view of the declaration in President Taft’s message 
upon the same subject; in view of the opinion of Secretary 
Knox; in view of the decision of the Supreme Court upon this 
precise question; in view of the opinion of a great majority of 
the bar of this country; in view of the opinion of many of the 
inost eminent lawyers of England and Germany; in view of the 
expressed admission of Great Britain in her correspondence 
upon the question; in view of his own speech made when a can- 
didate for election; and especially in view of the solemnly re- 
corded judgment of Congress into law, after full debate, in ad- 
dressing the Congress and saying that the law we had enacted 
is in “ plain contravention of the treaty,” certainly there was no 


delicate insinuation of lack of judgment or patriotism on the 


part of Congress and no display of sublime certainty as to his 
own position. 

If the law is in “plain contravention” of the treaty it was in 
plain contravention of the treaty on August 16, 1912, when he 
made his speech commending it and seeking votes by such com- 
mendation. If so, it was in plain “contravention of the treaty” 
when his party wrote the platform that he accepted and upon 
which he was content to be elected. If so, it was in “ plain 
contravention” when he wrote his letter of acceptance. If so, 
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it was in “plain contravention” when he made his campaign 
and was appealing to the American people for support upon 
this proposition, 

Why did he keep silent, then, when it was his duty to speak? 
“Will his friends claim that he was justified in doing then what 
his honor as President will not permit him to do now? 

If it violates the treaty to pass ships of commerce through the 
canal, it is absolutely certain that it violates it to pass through 
it a naval vessel. If war now comes on the Pacific, we, must 
pay n toll to pass our battleships through our own canal on 
American soil to defend the attack of the enemy. We would 
even be compelled to pay for the privilege of passing our vessels 
of war through the canal to defend the canal itself from de- 
struction. It is certain that if it violates the treaty to pass 
ships of commerce through the canal, then it also violates the 
treaty to fortify the canal. Shall we now abandon this under- 
taking also to pacify Great Britain and to help cover up our 
blundering foreign policy? It is also certain that if it is a 
violation of the treaty to pass ships of commerce through the 
canal it is also a violation of the treaty to let Panama pass her 
vessels through the canal. Will we now repudiate our treaty 
with Panama, weak and helpless, to pacify some other nation 
that we fear? Where will be the end of this pusillanimous 
policy of surrender? 

The President declared in his speech, in defending the law 
that he now denounces, that the Democratic platform was not 
“molasses to catch flies.” If it is not made of molasses, what 
is it made of? If if was not made to “catch flies,” what was 
it intended to catch? Where now are the “ earnest and honest 
men” he so highly commends so bravely standing upon this 
magnificent structure? Do our Democratic friends see any- 
thing prophetic or personal in his dramatic declaration that 
“gentlemen who talk one way and vote another are going to 
be retired to a yery quiet and private retreat“? What do they 
think of his statement that the American people are now 
“taking notice” of those who talk one way before election and 
act another after? I especially commend these statements to 
the consideration of the American people in connection with the 
attitude of the President and the Democratic Party upon this 
question, 

What is this thing of “nearer consequence” of which the 
President speaks? What is it that disturbs him? Suppose we 
do not repeal the provision, what, then, is going to happen? 
Is England going to demand that we give her the right to an 
equal use of the canal, and force compliance? Is she going to 
defy the Monroe doctrine if we do not? Is she going to demand 
reparation for the death of Benton unless we repudiate our 
former action? Is she going to secretly encourage Japan to 
attack us unless her demands are met? What is this trouble 
of “nearer consequence’? Is this simply an adroit and 
rhetorical figure of speech to coerce Congress, or does it really 
mean that some great danger threatens us? Are we a Nation 
of cowards, that we will yield before we even know the dan- 
ger that threatens us. [Applause.] Why should the President 
ask Congress to yield the rights of our country without giving 
us the entire truth? Why should he keep from Congress the 
facts in such great national emergency? Why should not 
Congress and the country know the entire truth in mat- 
ters of such great concern? Is Congress to do nothing in 
the matter but weakly to submit to the President’s wish with- 
out asking why? This is the most remarkable position ever 
taken by an Executive in the history of the Nation. Can it be 
that the President has come to look upon Congress as merely 
the stupid instrument to record his will? 

The President did not think it worth while to discuss the rea- 
sons for his attitude or to give the House the facts in regard 
to “other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer conse- 
quence.” - He did, however, discuss with newspaper correspond- 
ents, at least, what he did not mean by that expression. He did 
not even go that far with Congress. But newspaper corre- 
spondents are not pleading for patronage. Evidently, the Presi- 
dent was sure of his ground. Evidently he was right. It is 
neither necessary nor profitable to reason with a coward. 

The attitude of the President would indicate that he considers 
that he not only has the jndgment and the opinion of the ma- 
jority in his care and keeping, but also their consciences and 
their intellectual integrity. The truckling servility, the indecent 
haste shown by the majority to do his bidding largely justifies 
the opinion held by the President, 

But, say some of the followers of the President upon that 
side, it is a high and noble and patriotic duty to change our atti- 
tude, to repudiate our former opinions and our platform and 
follow the appeal of the President. They tell us that it takes 
great intellectual and moral courage to thus face about and 
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stand for the right. But this assumption of intellectuality and 
“high-browed” superiority will deceive but few. More than 
2,000 years ago it was written, “ The ass knoweth his master’s 
crib.” The Democratic Party is soon to demonstrate that it is 
still worthy of its illustrious prototype. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

We have lived to see the imposing spectacle of the President 
of the United States, not asking, but supplicating the Congress 
of the United States to directly repudiate a plank of the plat- 
form that he had especially approved, and upon which he was 
elected, and one that brought him thousands of votes. We have 
lived to see the inspiring spectacle of a Secretary of State 
enthusiastically applauding the repudiation of the plank in the 
platform that he himself wrote by the candidate he nominated 
upon it. Mr. Bryan's opinion of “ embezzlers” at that moment 
must have been above par. 

We have lived to witness the inspiring spectacle of a Secre- 
tary of State sitting in the diplomatie gallery of this House, 
surrounded by the representatives of other nations of the world, 
enthusiastically applauding a proposition to barter the inter- 
ests of his own country in an attempt to cover up his own 
stupid blunders. [Applause.] 

To any man in this body, to any man who knows our great 
and loved Speaker, who knows his courage, his patriotism, his 
intellectual integrity, it is unthinkable that he should come 
before the assembled Members of Congress and plead that they 
should violate his party’s platform and sacrifice his country’s 
interests to cover up his own mistakes. The people of this 
country are beginning to realize more and more as the days go 
by what this Nation lost when, by the most supreme exhibi- 
tion of human selfishness and ingratitude in the history of 
American politics, CHAMP CLARK was robbed of the nomination 
at Baltimore and prevented from being President. — 

Who can imagine the admired and trusted UNDERWOOD ever 
seeking and receiving votes upon a platform, then repudiating 
that platform and asking Congress to join with him in a policy 
of abject surrender? It was CHAMP CLARK and Oscar UNDER- 
woop more than any other two living men who made possible 
the great Democratic victory the last election. 

As a Representative and as an American citizen I congratulate 
the country that the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Doremvs]; that the able gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Frrzcrr- 
ALD]; that the brilliant gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircurn]; that the calm and powerful leader of the majority, 
{Mr. Unprerwoop]; and our great and patriotic Speaker [ap- 
plause], who by every rule of right and justice should be in 
the White House to-day [loud applause]—I congratulate the 
country that these men, the real leaders of the Democratic 
Party by election and by ability and not by Executive order—I 
congratulate the country that these men refuse to repudiate the 
platform upon which they were elected; that they refuse to 
betray the people; that they refuse to cowardly surrender the 
interest of their own country. I congratulate the American 
people that these men are Americans and that these men still 
control their own votes. [Applause.] Every American citizen 
is proud of these real leaders of the Democratic Party. 

England on the Atlantic and Japan on the Pacific, the great 
shipping nations of these two oceans, wanted to use the canal 
without the handicap of American competition. Japan threat- 
ened, England demanded, and the President became the instru- 
ment to carry out this international confidence game. The trans- 
continental railroads never for a moment abandoned the fight. 
For this reason their influence went to Wilson in the election. 
They had been defeated in their effort to prevent the construc- 
tion of the canal. They had been defeated in their fight to 
control it. But Democratic success brought them new hope. 
The action of the President has not come as a surprise to those 
who have been watching recent events. Words of praise have 
been coming from a great railroad builder for this administra- 
tion. He has recently been giving out interviews praising the 
President and telling of the glorious prosperity that was soon to 
bless the country. It has been evident for some time that the 
transcontinental railroads had found in the President a sympa- 
thetic listener. So, often defeated, they have at last found their 
champion and haye won. The President has joined hands with 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad and the American transconti- 
nental lines to keep up freights, to perpetuate monopoly, and 
to defeat the will of the American people. 

In view of our unconditional and discreditable surrender to 
England and the railroads, it would hereafter be in order to 
first submit all our proposed legislation to the British Parlia- 
ment for its approval, It would save our country much shame 
and humiliation and the President much pain and anxiety. 
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Hereafter the Democratic Party, in national convention assem- 
bled, should first consult King George and the transcontinental 
railroads as to what they wish placed in the platform. It would 
be more expeditious and much fairer to the American people 
and much less embarrassing to self-respecting Democrats. 

After this bill is passed a petition should at once be prepared 
and submitted to the other nations of the world asking them 
to agree upon a program for celebrating the opening of the 
eanal and requesting them, if consistent, to permit the United 
States to participate therein, and at least give us the privilege 
of paying the bills. 

Immediately upon the passage of this bill I suggest that it 
would be in order for the gentleman from Georgia, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, to introduce a resolution 
regulating the use of the letter “h” in our vocabulary. This 
would be a delicate and diplomatic way to show our fine appre- 
ciation of the sensibilities of our new-bought friend. 

If this bill is passed, it would be better for the Pacific North- 
west if the giant locks were by some mighty force moved from 
their firm base and the canal blocked forever. The benefit that 
would come to us from the canal is to be taken from us and 
given to British Columbia and the transcontinental railroads. 
But what are the interests of the Pacific coast compared with 
the friendship of England and influence of great railroad mag- 
nates? I am one man from the Pacific coast who has never pub- 
licly talked war with Japan. I have never thought that it was 
for the best interests of the country to agitate this question. I 
have sometimes thought that we have not always shown that 
proud and sensitive people the consideration that we should. 
We on the Pacific coast know and appreciate the power of the 
wonderful Japanese Empire. We do not underestimate what 
war with Japan would mean. We do not underestimate the 
courage and the bravery and the patriotism of that remarkable 
people. We know that in many ways we would be greatly handi- 
capped in a contest with Japan. We know that upon us would 
fall the heat and the heaviest burden of the contest. The people 
of the Pacific coast realize these things as the people of the other 
portion of the country do not realize them. But the people of 
the Pacific coast are neither weaklings nor cowards. They do 
not share the dread of Japan shown by the President, nor the 
abject fear of Japan shown by the Secretary of State. Ifitisa 
question of national dishonor or war, the people of the Pacific 
coast are ready to fight now. [Applause.] 

We shall soon witness the power of patronage discreetly dis- 
tributed. [Applause.] We shall witness the triumph of parti- 
sanship over patriotism. f 

To-day we are paying the price of scholarly obstinacy, of text- 
book statesmanship, of sublime self-assurance, of Chautauqua 
methods, of grape-juice diplomacy. 

On the roll call of this bill let the flag of the Capitol fiy at 
half-mast to commemorate the first cowardly surrender in our 
country's history. 

But when before have we been compelled to purchase friend- 
ship? When before have we been compelled to buy influence? 
When before have fear and blundering brought our country to 
such low estate? 

I for one refuse to remain silent and see the Pacifie coast 
robbed of the advantage of the canal for the benefit of British 
Columbia and the transcontinental railroads. I refuse to see 
without protest, in shame and humiliation, the cowardly sur- 
render of the interests of my country to purchase the friendship 
of Great Britain and to cover up the egotistical stupidity of this 
administration. 

I have no đoubt of the correctness of my position upon this 
question, but if I did I certainly would not resolve that doubt 
in favor of Great Britain. I admit that there is something 
within me that responds to that grand old toast: 

My country, may she eyer be right; but right or wrong, my country. 

[Loud applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington yields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I have heard so many expres- 
sions of ill feeling and have seen such bitterness displayed in 
the debate in this House for the past two or three days on 
the pending measure that I have almost come to the conclusion 
that at the present time this is no place for a minister’s son. 
[Laughter and applause.] This whole controversy, in my opin- 
ion, is only a tempest in a teapot, and in a few weeks it will 
practically be forgotten and the Democratic Party will get to- 
gether and stand together and— 

“We will au be happy yet, 
You bet!” 


[Laughter.] 


The distinguished gentleman who preceded me [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY of Washington] perhaps thought he was giving this 
House some new and startling information when he declared 
that the ass knows its master’s crib. [Laughter.] I have no 
doubt but that the gentleman is perfectly competent authority 
[laughter] on the subject of asses, because for many long years 
he kept his nose in the Republican crib. And another young gen- 
tleman from the billowy and bounding West [Mr. Larrerry] 
[laughter] a few minutes since, in a speech on the floor of this 
House, bobbed around like a tomtit on a pump handle [laughter 
and applause] in an alleged criticism upon the conduct of the 
President in this Panama-tolls controversy, and also gave us a 
dissertation upon the subject of autos. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Airships. 


Mr. THOMAS. But the young gentleman in his vehemence 
mistook his activity for intelligence, and I will venture the as- 
sertion that he does not know a carburetor from a blowhole, 
[Laughter.] I only wish that I had just about an hour to talk 
this morning, as I believe I could make the Republicans who 
have suddenly taken such pretended interest in the welfare of 
the Democratic Party sit up and take notice. (Laughter.] I 
yoted against the rule, because I thought it was unnecessary. 
I have no complaint to make against any man who yoted for it, 
because I recognize the fact that every man has a constitutional 
right, and it is his duty, to vote as he thinks best on every 
subject. When I look upon the other side of this Chamber and 
witness the apparent intense anxiety of the Republicans in this 
House which has suddenly developed for the welfare of the 
Democratic Party and the entity of its platform I know at once 
that a “nigger” is concealed somewhere in the Republican 
woodpile. I do not intend to go that route, but will travel 
another road and cast my vote in support of this bill [applause] 
and, if you will have it that way, in support of the views of the 
President, beeause I believe he knows more about what is proper 
to be done in this matter than all of the Republicans put 
together who are opposing this measure. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair wishes to admonish the Members that it is im- 
proper and against the rules for them to sit in their seats and 
interject words or remarks into the speech of a gentleman who 
has the floor. It is not fair and it is not in good form, and, as 
the Chair has stated, it is against the rules. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Kratrne]. [Applause.] $ 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I do not think my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Tnouas] was justified in criticizing the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I wish the gentle- 
man from Washington had had 10 or 15 minutes more In 
that event the vote on this side of the House would have been 
unanimous and the vote on that side would have been split 
worse than it will be split. [Applause.] We have learned in 
this House that when the gentleman from Washington speaks 
we are about to learn what the Shipping Trust wants. So far 
as the issues in this case are concerned, they have been clarified 
by his address to an extent which renders it impossible for any. 
Member to be mistaken hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I presume the gentlemen who oppose this bill 
are anxious that the Nation should take them and their utter- 
ances seriously. As I have listened to this debate I have felt 
that either gentlemen had lost their sense of humor or imagined 
that the American people could no longer recognize a joke 
when they heard it. 

Let us consider the case of the distingnished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CHANDLER], who on Saturday last entertained 
the House with a revival of that sterling old American melo- 
drama entitled “Twisting the British lion's tall,“ with him- 
self in the stellar rôle of tail twister in chief.. As a curtain 
raiser for the main event he gave us Me and Woodrow Wil- 
son.” “Twisting the British ion's tail” is high tragedy, but 
“Me and Woodrow Wilson” is low comedy. “Me and Wood- 
row Wilson,” we are told, is the product of the gentleman's own 
brain; he wrote every word of it, and it provided the only 
tonch of originality to illuminate his entire speech. You will 
recall how, looking as much like the strenuous Teddy fresh 
from the jungles of South America as it is possible for a man 
from West Ninety-ninth Street to look like the hero of San 
Juan Hill, he declared that he did not question the veracity 
of the President of the United States. That was a most gen- 
erous concession, and I thank the gentleman for his forbear- 
ance. From the way he started I imagined he would slam 
the President of the United States into the Ananias club be- 
fore he had had the floor five minutes. While the gentleman 
would not question the President's veracity, he tells us he does 
question his judgment and his courage. 
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Question Woodrow Wilson’s courage! Ah, my countrymen, 
that was a jocular remark. In this day and age the man who 
questions the courage of Woodrow Wilson must either be a 
humorist or must be willing to write himself down as ignorant 
of the history of his own times. 

WOODROW WILSON’S COURAGE. 

I would remind the gentleman and his associates on the other 

side of the aisle that the distinguished citizen who now occu- 
- pies the White House is the same Woodrow Wilson who, as 
president of Princeton, tore down the walls of caste and drove 
snobs and snobocracy from that great institution of learning. 

This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, as governor of New 
Jersey, on the very threshold of his political career, wrested a 
senatorial toga from the grasp of Boss Smith, and declared 
that the man who had betrayed Democracy in the great tariff 
fight of 20 years ago should not be again permitted to prac- 
tice his treason in the greatest legislative body on earth. 

This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, when the Underwood 
tariff bill was under discussion in this House, overthrew the 
Sugar Trust and the Woolen Trust, the twin trusts that for a 
half century had constituted the keystone of the arch of pro- 
tection. So powerful were these monopolies that the mighty 
Theodore during all the years he was in the Executive Man- 
sion never dared to raise a finger against them; and Taft— 
your Taft, my Republican friends—confessed himself impotent 
in the presence of their influence. 

This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, after 16 years of 
Republican shilly-shallying, directed the hosts of Democracy 
in their assault on the citadel of the Money Trust, and through 
the enactment of the Glass-Owen currency bill transferred the 
control of the finances of this Nation from the Morgans, the 
Stillmans, and the Bakers to the hands of the representatives 
of the American people. 

This is the same Woodrow Wilson who, when Mexico was rent 
by revolution, stopped his ears to the clamor of the fingoes“ 
and refused to sanction a policy which would have crimsoned 
the deserts of Mexico with the blood of the flower of American 
youth in order that the concessions purchased by the Hearsts 
and Guggenheims from old Porfirio Diaz might be protected. 

And this is the same Woodrow Wilson whose courage is ques- 
tioned by the distinguished gentleman from New York. If any 
fact has been established by the events of the last 12 months 
it is that in the advocacy of what he believes to be the right 
Woodrow Wilson fears neither man nor deyil, foreign foe, do- 
mestic enemy, or party traitor. 

FAVORITD OF POLITICAL VAUDEVILLIANS, 

So much for “Me and Woodrow Wilson.” Let us for a mo- 
ment consider that theatrical antique entitled “Twisting the 
British lion's tail.“ This has always been a prime favorite 
with political vaudevilllans. In our fathers’ time it was used 
as a companion piece for that other political melodrama en- 
titled “ Waving the bloody shirt.“ The present generation 
has seen little of it, and when the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] dragged it out of the attic of discarded 
issues the other day it seemed to me that the odor of moth balls 
clung round it still. James G. Blaine once tried to win the 
Presidency with it; Conkling essayed the leading rôle on one 
or two occasions; but statesmen who valued the good opinion 
of posterity rejected it as something unworthy of their talents. 

In the last generation it was used to catch the Irish vote, and 
that is why it has been revived on this occasion, Of course 
gentlemen are not frank enough te boldly avow their purpose 
on the floor of the House, but you hear it talked in the lounge, 
in the cloakroom, and in the lobbies of the hotels. Gentlemen 
of the opposition chuckle gleefully and pat each other on the 
back as they tell how they will fool the Irish vote by this tale of 
a Democratic President truckling to British influence. 

I warn the gentlemen, however, that they sadly underestimate 
the intelligence of the men of Irish blood who are citizens of 
this country. The Irish have quick tempers, but, thank God, 
they have keen wits, and they can not be caught by the chaff 
gentlemen are spreading before them. Instead, they will resent 
this arrogant affront to their intelligence and they will chastise 
the cheap demagogues who seek to play upon their feelings in 
the hope that passion will drive reason from her throne, 

I am bound to the people of Ireland by the tenderest of senti- 
ments, My father fought for Irish freedom, and when he lost 
fled to this country with a price upon his head. I know the 
Trish people would make any sacrifice that men should make to 
gain freedom for the little green isle. But they can not be 
turned from their lofty pursuit to be used as tools by an 
avaricious Shipping Trust which is seeking to occupy Uncle 
Sam's property without paying rent. A cause must be an eyil 
one, indeed, when it is driven to so questionable a defense. 


A SORDID ISSUE, 

In my judgment, a more sordid issue was never presented to 
the representatives of the American people. The question before 
us becomes a very simple one when stripped of the claptrap 
with which gentiemen attempt to conceal it. 

Do we believe in ship subsidy or do we not? That is the 
question and the only question before this House. 

For a hundred years we have protected our coastwise ship- 
ping. Only boats owned by Americans can trade between Ameri- 
can ports. Until a few years ago these boats not only had to be 
owned by Americans, but they had to be built in American ship- 
yards. We were told that this policy would result in building 
up an American merchant marine and in affording competition 
between water transportation and rail transportation. What 
has been the result? Taking advantage of our generosity, the 
owners of these ships have combined with the railroads and 
there has been no genuine competition. The Shipbuilding Trust 
has seized upon these regulations to increase the price it charges 
for building ships for the American trade, and the Shipping 
Trust, after paying the extortion of the Shipbuilding Trust, 
has proceeded to unite with the railroads to rob the shippers of 
this country. 

But gentlemen say that if we remit the tolls at the Panama 
Canal the railroads will be compelled to lower their transconti- 
nental rates, and that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
clothed with authority to compel competition between the water 
routes and the rail routes. 

The answer to that is that freight may be shipped from New 
York by water through the Panama Canal to San Francisco for 
less than one-half the cost of transporting the same freight be- 
tween New York and San Francisco by rail, and if the boats 
are compelled to pay tolls in the canal the cost will still be 40 
per cent less by water than by rail. Genuine competition be- 
tween the water route and the rail route would therefore re- 
sult in the transfer of every pound of “slow freight” from 
the railroads to the ships without the remission. of tolls or any 
other form of subsidy. 

In the face of this fact the claim of the shipping ‘monopoly 
that it must have free tolls in order to compete falls to the 
ground, and the proposition presented for our consideration 
becomes at once a question of whether we shall permit the Ship- 
ping Trust to add $1,500,000 to its annual dividends or whether 
we shall place that sum in the United States Treasury to assist 
in defraying the expenses of operating the canal. 

“ OUR SHIPPING.” 

And that brings up another point, Mr. Speaker, which has 
not been given much consideration during this debate. This 
canal cost $400,000,000 of American moeney—your money and 
my money, and the money of every man, woman, and child in 
this Republic. The cost of maintaining the canal is estimated 
at $25,000,000 a year. It is believed that we can not collect“ 
more than $12,000,000 in the form of tolls, and that the Ameri- 
can people must be prepared to meet a deficit of approximately 
$13,000,000 a year. Why should all the people be taxed to meet 
this deficit while the men who use the canal are not charged a 
penny for the privilege? But they say it is our shipping trade. 
Whose shipping trade? Does any gentleman pretend that these 
ships belong to the American people? I can imagine the recep- 
tion gentlemen would receive if they were to go down to the 
docks and lay their hands on some of this coastwise shipping 
and demand that they be given their intérest in the ships. 
They would soon discover that these were our ships only when 
it came to paying tolls and that they were the ships of the 
coastwise shipping monopoly when it came to collecting freight 
charges and distributing dividends. 

Instead of further pampering our coastwise shipping, I trust 
the President will assist us in amending the absurd navigation 
laws which protect this monopoly. The American shippers 
should haye the right to patronize any ship that sails the seas. 
At the present time if a lumber merchant in the State of 
Washington wants to ship a cargo of lumber from Portland 
to Boston, he can only ship it in an American ship. In other 
words he must pay toll to the Shipping Trust. But if his 
Canadian competitor, just to the north of him at Vancouver, 
desires to ship a cargo of lumber to Boston, he can send it 
through the canal in the ship which offers him the best terms 
without regard to the flag it flies. The future of American 
commerce demands that we shall favor shippers more and 
monopolies less. 

DEMOCRACY’S FUTURE. 

Our Republican friends are gleefully announcing that this 
Panama Canal tolls question is the rock on which Democracy 
will split. I am not disturbed by the prophecy, because during 
the past 12 months I have heard it repeated not once but 
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many times. When Wilson was inaugurated gentlemen de- 
clared that the President and his Secretary of State—the 
mighty Commoner—could not dwell together in concord for 
more than three months; yet Bryan still presides over the 
State Department, and apparently his relations with the Presi- 
dent are more cordial, if that were possible, than they were 
on the 4th of March, 1913. 

Gentlemen were equally certain that the forces of Democracy 
would go to pieces during the tariff fight. We were assured 
that the Woolen Trust and the Sugar Trust controlled enough 
Senators to emasculate the bill after it had passed this House 
and bad gone to the other end of the Capitol. Again the 
prophets were confounded. Instead of emasculating the tariff 
bill the Senate strengthened it. 

Nothing daunted, the prophets of evil declared that we would 
surely meet our Waterloo when we attempted to pass a cur- 
rency bill. Had they not struggled with the problem for 16 
years, and had they not failed? How could we hope to succeed 
where they could not make good? But we did succeed, and the 
best banking and currency bill ever enacted by an American 
Congress is now on the statute books. 

Then gentlemen on the other side of the aisle prayed for a 
panic with more ardor than the farmers of Kansas ever dis- 
played when they were calling on high heaven to send rain. 
But the panic did not come, and in despair our friends turned 
to the administration’s foreign policy. They insisted that we 
must send an army into Mexico to pretect the smelters of the 
Guggenheims and the ranches of the Hearsts. They were will- 
ing that 10,000 American boys should die to make a Republican 
holiday. But again they were disappointed. 

Like the poor devil who seeks water in Death Valley, they 
have pursued every mirage which could be fashioned by brains 
unbalanced by hope too long deferred, and on each occasion, 
just as their fever-cracked lips were about to touch the limpid 
stream which flowed down a grassy bank beneath the shadow 
of a great rock, the vision vanished and they have been left to 
perish in the sands of disappointment. 

I esteem it a great privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be permitted to 
east this vote to-day. When I return to my constituents in 
Colorado I want to be able to say to them that on this eventful 
day, when the battle lines were forming, I found on one hand 
the black flag of special privilege and under it the remnants of 
an army which once followed Cannon, Barnes, and PENROSE; 
that on the other hand I saw the white banner of the “new 
freedom“ and under it the militant hosts of progressive Democ- 
racy, led by Woodrow Wilson himself; and I want to be able 
to say to them that at that supreme moment I cast my lot with 
Woodrow Wilson and his policies, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SEaYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, long before “ the spirit of ’76.” 
was invoked to cover a raid on the Public Treasury for the 
benefit of the coastwise shipping monopoly it was my privilege, 
my pleasure, and my duty to vote against the exemption from 
tolls payment granted in the Panama Canal act. 

In speeches I made in 1912 I advanced two reasons why the 
exemption should not be granted. They were, first, a jealous 
regard for the honor of my country, and, second, hostility to 
subsidy in any form. If there had been no treaty obligation 
whatever, I should still have opposed any payment out of the 
Public Treasury, whether made directly or indirectly, for I 
am much more concerned for the welfare of the people than for 
the prosperity of our only law-made trust and monopoly. 

I had carefully read and reread the whole series of treaties 
from the beginning of the consideration of the transisthmian 
question with New Granada, Nicaragua, and Great Britain 
clean down to that with Panama, and I had reached the con- 
clusion that we were solemnly covenanted to treat all countries 
alike in the matter of tolls for the use of the canal, 

The treaties say that “all nations” shall be treated alike in 
the charges to be made for the use of the canal, and I could 
not convince myself that the phrase “all nations” meant some 
nations. 

To reach any other conclusion requires, it seems to me, the 
reading into the language of those treaties a meaning that the 
authors did not intend to put there and that scholars, public 
men, and learned lawyers like Mr. Joseph Choate, who helped 
to write them, say is not there. 

Perhaps no living man is so well qualified as Mr. Choate to 
Interpret these treaties. His long and distinguished career, his 
great and patriotic services to his country, his unimpeached 
private character, and his almost unchallenged leadership at 
the bar give him a position which is unique. 

The English foreign minister of that day is dead; John Hay, 
our Secretary of State, and Lord Pauncefote are dead. Choate 


alone of all these great men who had to do with the making of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty remains. Few men have greater 
skill in the use of English words or more clearly understand 


their than he. He is authority in this matter. 

Although it has been published many times and quoted in 
debate just as often, what he has to say will bear repeating, 
for they are the words of the highest living authority. Here, 
in a summarized form, is what Mr. Choate has to say as to our 
obligations under the treaties: 


“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or subjects in 
aj wel of the ecnditions or charges of traffie or otherwise.” 

hat is what the treaty says. In the canal bill the clause covered 
DING Tle ahah vied open has er i B cass tra 
0 tolls s evied upon v. 8 e 6e 
1 — . things togeth d ie them in pos- 
you pu gs er and recone em in an, 
sible way? Of course it is an utter impossibility, and even Mr. Been 
has not ventured to show how the two could by any possible construc- 
tion mean the same thing. 

No n T, no President, no paie anthority whatever that I 
have heard of, has ventured to take the plain words of the treaty and 
the plain words of that clause of the canal bill and say that the two 
mean the same ttin 

F hope you will give Mr. Douglas a chance to expatiate further be- 
1 — half hour to show how those two things mean the same thing. 

f he can convince you of that he will carry his motion to lay upon the 
table; otherwise not. 

I yenture to say now that in the whole course of the negotiation of 
this pardaniag treaty no claim, no suggestion was made that there 
should be any exemption of anybody. w could there be in face of 
the words they agreed upon? Lord Pauncefote and John Hay were 
sin, honest and truthful men. They knew the meaning of the 
English language, and when they a upon the language of the 
treaty 3 carried out the fundamen 7 5 0 of their whole diplo- 
macy, 80 far as I know anything about it, and in the six years I was 
engaged with them their cardinal rule was to mean what they said and 
to say what they meant. [Applause.]} 

They had something to guide them. You will remember that in the 
pravigus year there was a canal treaty arranged between Mr. Hay and 

rd Pauncefote which was so amended in the Senate that another 
treaty was negotiated and substituted for it and took final form in the 
treaty that is now under consideration. Mr. Cushman K. Davis, who 
was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 
made a report which was very direct on this cular subject, and i 
eae now from Mr. Roor’s argument in the te delivered very re- 
cently. 

“In view of that report“ —the report of Cushman Dayis—" the Sen- 

ate rejected the amendment which was offered by Senator Bard of Cali- 

5 providing for preference to the coastwise trade of the United 
es. * 


That Is pretty direct authority, is it not? That motion was made in 
the Senate on the discussion the prorina Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which never was finally approved, oz Senate. This is the amend- 
ment which wpa prona: “The United States reserves the right in 
the regulation and management of the canal to discriminate in respect 
of the charges of trade favor of the vessels of its own citizens en- 

ged in ma coastwise trade.” That was pretty direct, was it not? 

r. Roor adds: 

“I see the Senate rejected that amendment upon this report which 
deelared the rule of a 


treaty, and the necessary meaning of the cena 5 That was something 
the: d to act upon; and there was a great deal else besides, 
rom the time t this question of a canal through the Isthmus, or 


which the Alabama claims were finally disposed of. They ed 

that treaty as one of its later clauses a provision almost exactly Hke 
this, bearing on the same subject in respect to the canals that consti- 
tuted a part of onr great waterways through the Lakes, the Welland 
Canal on the British side, and the St. Clair aa I think it was, on 
this side; and it was stipulated in that treaty, as I recall it—you gen- 
tlemen will correct me if I am wrong—that the vessels of both nations 
should have equal hts without discrimination, and have the right to 
use the canals on both sides for their trafie on terms of complete equal- 
ity and without discrimination in favor of either. After a while our 
Government found that Canada, although charging 20 cents per ton, I 
think it was, the rate fixed by the treaty or by the agreement between 
the two Governments, was rem tting on own traffic in n ves- 
sels to Canadian ports 18 cents and remitting nothing on American 
trafic to American — passing through the same canals, the result of 
which was that while our trafie paid 20 cents the Canadian traffic paid 
only 2 cents. This being brought to the attention of the Government 
of the Dominion, that exemption was abandoned; they took the Ameri- 
can view of the subject, and from that day to this the vessels of both 
nations have passed through these canals on terms of perfect equality, 

These are the words of a great and patriotic citizen, a great 
lawyer, and a diplomatic officer who served his country with 
distinction. What the world had to give him he has received. 
He stands on the mountain top of human existence, and his 
only political aspiration now is to see his country take the right 
position on this question, to tread the path of honor by keeping 
its plighted word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that gentlemen who are usually 
calm and clear-sighted can be, even for a moment, deceived by 
this factitious appeal to traditional political prejudices, Be- 
hind this mask of made-to-order patriotic fervor crouches the 
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form of monopoly, law-made monopoly, fattening on the people 
through exorbitant charges that no competition can interfere 
with and greedy to add to its earnings. I am not willing to 
increase its gains by imposing needless burdens on the taxpay- 
ers. It is not the branch of our shipping which should be sub- 
sidized if any is to be. It is protected from competition, its 
profits are guaranteed by law, while our ships engaged in for- 
eign commerce fight for existence under adverse conditions. The 
statutes—the protective-tariff statutes—preyent competition 
from foreigners, and behind that wall of advantage this coast- 
wise shipping has organized a trust which divides up the busi- 
ness of the country. Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, and Baltimore each has been assigned to some one 
branch of this greedy trust which gentlemen here seem so eager 
to shower favors on. 

Let me suggest to them, Mr. Speaker, that this pet trust can 
be helped in another way. Force it to pay the ordinary tonnage 
tax for the use of the canal, as it should do, and then offer a 
pill to reimburse it out of the Public Treasury by a direct appro- 
priation. 

That is precisely what the exemption law proposes to do, only 
indirectly and with the idea of deceiving the taxpayers. Will 
any Member of this House who opposes monopoly and subsidy, 
or says he opposes them, offer such a bill? 

Much stress is laid on the obligations of the platform. Ordi- 
narily it is a serious obligation; but, like everything else human, 
it sometimes goes wrong. We all know the circumstances under 
which they are made, how planks drawn for a special interest 
are sometimes presented by a few cunning and wide-awake men 
in the early morning hours or as the convention is drawing to a 
close, the members exhausted and no one paying much attention 
to anything but the absorbing work of selecting candidates. 
Conventions are not deliberative bodies, and since they aban- 
doned the wise policy of limiting platforms to a declaration of 
political principles they are not entitled to the consideration 
they had in the old days. 

If platform demands are always to become legislation, then 
conventions should sit for months and the delegates be carefully 
chosen by qualified electors; in a word, they should supersede 
the Congress. The Baltimore platform did say— 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through: the canal. 

That was a declaration of policy, and a mistaken policy. In 
the second paragraph above it there is a declaration against 
bounties and subsidies, which is a good old Democratic principle. 
The policy announced was for subsidy. The principle of the 
party reannounced was against subsidy, and being driven to a 
choice I stand with the fathers of my party and against spe- 
cial favors. 

There has been repeated reference to the fact that the Presi- 
dent has changed his mind; that at one time he stood for ex- 
emption and now opposes it. Well, what of it? Has not he a 
right to change his mind if he sees that he has been in error? 
Is it not a sign that he is a bigger and broader man than even 
his friends had thought him? Besides, it is a revelation. To 
learn that the President can and will change his mind is both 
surprising and gratifying, and justifies this whole controversy, 

He was wrong when he made the speech to the New Jersey 
farmers, but he is everlastingly right now, and he speaks out 
like a man. We ought to be proud of the fact that he has the 
courage to come out openly and correct an error previously 
made. Í 

Mr. Speaker, the same two reasons that controlled my vote 
against exemption in 1912 do so still. I stood then for what I 
thought was national honor and economic soundness, and I do 

now. I shall gladly vote for the repeal. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cann]. 

Mr. CARR. Mr, Speaker, the exemption of American coast- 
wise vessels from the payment of Panama Canal tolls has 
precipitated a great international question. The good faith of 
this Nation has been questioned by the action of the last 
Congress, and we are now to determine whether that action 
will bear the serutiny of our more mature judgment. No legis- 
lation by the Congress in a generation is of such universal 
concern. The canal is soon to be opened, and the great problem 
of its building has been supplanted by that of its control. And 
just as we solved the former problem we shall likewise solve 
the latter, and in its solution there will redound to this Nation 
that honor and esteem which alone can afford satisfaction to 
any national achievement, 

We are about to open the Panama Canal—about to dedicate it 
as this Nation's inestimable gift to the peace and commerce 
of the world. The impossible has become a reality, and the 


dream of the centuries fulfilled. We look with wonder upon 
our achievements much as did Balboa— 
+ ™ è When with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a mild surprise— 
Silent, upon a peak of Darien. 

Almost since the time of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
the eyes of the world have been turned to Panama. Commerce 
has eagerly looked forward to the day when the 8,000 miles 
around the Horn would be saved to the world's trade and the 
impassable barrier between the oceans removed. ‘The history 
of the various enterprises formed for the purpose of building 
a canal is well known. The innumerable lives and the countless 
treasure sacrificed in this work are among the unhappy annais 
of the earlier projects. All were abandoned in the belief that 
nature would not permit such liberties, and that Panama would 
continue to challenge and defeat the hopes and aspirations of 
the master builders of the world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a new power was to be reckoned with. The 
indomitable spirit that subdued this continent and made it to. 
blossom as the rose, the genius that made possible our internal 
improvements, the courage that wrested from the forces of 
nature the secrets of sanitation, and the enterprise that subdued 
rivers and mountains were yet to be summoned to this under- 
taking, and a new chapter was to be written in the unperishable 
annals of the achievements of this Nation. That accomplish- 
ment has been told in song and story, and will continue to be 
told so long as our country endures. - 

Mr. Speaker, the canal is soon to be opened and, as I have 
said, we are met by a great international question concerning 
its control. This question resolves itself into two propositions, 
and, briefly stated, are these: 

First. Have we the right under our treaty obligations to 
exempt coastwise vessels of the United States from the payment 
of tolls in passing through the Panama Canal; and 

Second. If we have this right, is it a wise economic policy to 
exercise it? 

In the consideration of this first proposition it is necessary 
that we examine the various treaties under which we acquired 
authority to construct a canal in a foreign land. As early as 
1826 an international American conference was held at Panama, 
Henry Clay, then Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President 
John Quincy Adams, in a letter to that conference said: 

A cut or canal for purpose of navigation somewhere through the 
Isthmus that connects the two Americas, to unite the Pacific and At- 
lantie Oceans, will form a proper subject of consideration. That vast 
object, if it should be ever accomplished, will be interesting, in a greater 
or less degree, to all parts of the world. 

If the work should ever be executed, so as to admit of the passage of 
sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the benefit of it ought not to be ex- 
clusively appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended to all 
8 globe upon the payment of a just compensation or reason- 

It would have been manifestly impossible for this Nation to 
have undertaken the work of building a canal at that time. 
Neither our commerce nor our resources would have justified it, 
and we then had no coast upon the Pacifie demanding our pro- 
tection. Nine years later, however, the United States Senate 
had this question under consideration, and in 1839 a resolution 
was adopted by the House of Representatives requesting the 
President of the United States “to consider the expediency of 
opening or continuing negotiations with the governments of 
other nations, and particularly with those the jurisdiction of 
which comprehends the Isthmus of Panama, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability of effecting a communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the construction of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus and of securing forever the free 
and equal right of navigating such canal to all nations.” This 
action on the part of the House resulted seven years later in a 
treaty of peace, amity, navigation, and commerce between the 
United States and the Republic of New Granada, now the Re- 
public of Colombia. To this treaty may be traced the origin of 
the interests and claims under which the United States has 
constructed the canal and is now in possession of the territory 
known as the Canal Zone. This treaty extended to the citizens 
of the United States all the privileges and immunities of com- 
merce and navigation in the ports of New Granada that were 
enjoyed by the Granadian citizens themselves, and the United 
States was further guaranteed “the right of way or transit 
across the Isthmus of Panama upon any modes of communica- 
tion that may now exist or may be hereafter constructed.” In 
return for this concession the United States guaranteed to New 
Granada the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus and also the 
rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada pos- 
sesses over that territory. 

Let us now look to the motive that impelled this action on the 
part of the United States. In 1842, four years prior to the 
making of the treaty with New Granada, the Webster-Ashburn 
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treaty was negotiated, which settled our northeastern boundary. 
By this treaty Great Britain acquired Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, and Labrador, and what is now the 
Province of Quebec. In 1846, the very year of the New Gra- 
nada treaty, the Oregon boundary had been settled, giving the 
United States that territory which is now Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. In 1848, two years later, the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo was signed as a result of the Mexican War and we 
came into the possession of California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. At the time of the making of the treaty with New 
Granada negotiations were pending for the acquisition of all 
the territory above recited except, of course, that acquired by rea- 
son of our conquest of Mexico. With prophetic eyes both Clay 
and Webster were looking to the future. They realized that 
it was only a question of time until the dominions of the 
United States would extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and that it was the part of statecraft to provide the very best 
means of communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. With the exception of Alaska and the Gadsden pur- 
chase continental United States embraced the same territory 
at this time that it embraces to-day. The need of coast de- 
fense, the requirements of commerce were relatively as great 
then as they now are, and in conformity with the rapid prog- 
ress which the United States was making in every field of 
human endeayor the Government sought to shape its economic 
and domestic policy. 

When again the United States began the consideration of this 
matter it found that Great Britain was in possession of cer- 
tain parts of Central America. She held the territory extend- 
ing along the coast of Guatemala, or British Honduras, the 
island of Rutan, and other Bay Islands, and she also had a 
protectorate over a long stretch of Nicaragua called the Mos- 
quito coast. Her personal relation with the people of Central 
America was very close and her occupation of British Hon- 
duras dated back to the year 1786. In addition to this Great 
Britain was a Caribbean power, She was in possession of the 
Bahamas and Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Windward, 
and the Leeward Islands. In this situation it would have been 
manifestly impossible for the United States to have undertaken 
the work of the construction of a canal without at least the 
moral support of Great Britain. Had we believed that our 
treaty with New Granada vested us with authority to build 
and protect a canal on the Isthmus of Panama there would 
have been no necessity for seeking a treaty with England, as 
we subsequently did. American diplomacy was looking to 
the future. Such negotiations as were then made contemplated 
alone the acquiring such territory and consummating such 
treaties as might be necessary ultimately to permit the actual 
work of constructing a canal. Our policy was one of creating 
neutral territory and prohibiting, if possible, the establishing 
at the Isthmus of absolute control of any foreign power. This 
was doubtless the policy of Great Britain; also her ships were 
carrying the greater part of the world’s commerce and her 
possessions in Central America were secured in order that 
she might have a voice in any project to construct a canal. 

In 1850 we proposed that Great Britain should unite her 
interests with ours, in order not only that the canal might be 
built upon fair and equitable terms, but that its construction 
should inure to the benefit of all nations and should offer equal 
opportunity to the commerce of the world.” We invited Great 
Britain to enter into a convention for this purpose, and she 
consented. The United States, with certain privileges on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and Great Britain, in possession of the 
eastern coast of Nicaragua, were the two nations in position 
to undertake this work when the time should be opportune. 
Accordingly, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister, 
and Mr. John M. Clayton, Secretary of State, met at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and after mature consideration concluded what is 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, April 19, 1850. This 
treaty, therefore, forms the foundation of the understanding be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and provides for 
the absolute neutrality between them in regard not only to 
the protection which they united to give to an interoceanic 
communication that should be established, but also agreed that 
both Governments should approve of any charges or condi- 
tions of traffic that might be imposed, and that no such charges 
or tolls should be imposed without the approval and consent of 
both Governments. It should be understood that at the time of 
the negotiation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the Nicaragua 
route was generally conceded to be the most feasible one, and 
Great Britain was in possession of the Atlantic outlet of that 
route. The treaty provided that either nation was permitted— 


to enter into treaty negotiations with such of the Central American 
States as might be deemed advisable for the purpose of more effec- 


tually carrying out the t design of this convention and maintaining 
the said canal as a ship communication between the two oceans for 
the benefit of mankind on equal terms and of protecting the same, 

The United States, in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, believed that 
it had entered into a compact that was both just and equitable 
toward both parties, and out of that treaty would ultimately 
come an interoceanic canal. Both Great Britain and the 
United States believed further that they would have equal 
rights in a canal regardless of which one of them should build 
it, and it was this assurance and belief, as set forth in the 
treaty, that induced Great Britain to surrender every interest 
she had in Central America. Moreover, the United States gave 
up nothing it then held. Great Britain, however, surrendered 
its right or protectorate of the Nicaragua coast and what was 
then supposed would be the eastern terminus of the canal. 
The position of the two countries was then one of absolute 
equality. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
subsequent treaty made by the United States with Great 
Britain, to which I shall shortly adyert, did not change this 
essential provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It matters 
not that the canal was finally located on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not contemplate its loca- 
tion alone in Nicaragua, but extended to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway across the Isth- 
mus which connects North and South America. In the eighth 
article of that treaty is written this covenant: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain, having 
not only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a 
particular object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 
agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulation to any other 
practical communications, whether by canal or railway, across the 
Isthmus which connects north and South America, and especially to 
the interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
ticable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, how- 
ever, their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by 
this article specified, it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and 
that the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and sub- 
ects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also 

open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State 
which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United States 
and Great Britain engage to afford. 

That article, Mr. Speaker, extends to an interoceanic canal 
wherever it may be located. It agreed that the parties con- 
structing or owning the canal “shall impose no otber charges 
or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Govern- 
ments shall approve.” This treaty recognized Great Britain 
and the United States as having equal rights in an isthmus 
canal route. If either built the canal, approval of the other 
should be necessary in the imposition of charges and conditions 
of traffic. If the right to build a canal held jointly by them 
wes granted to any other country, the approval of both Great 
Britain and the United States concerning the charges and tolls 
to be imposed was to be made a part of any such grant. Then, 
too, when the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was under consideration, 
Mr. Rives, representing this Government, was directed to say 
and did say to Lord Palmerston, in urging the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty: 

The United States sought no exclusive privilege or preferential right 
of any kind in regard to the proposed communication, and their sincere 
wish, if it should be found practicable, was to see it dedicated to the 
common use of all nations on the most liberal terms and a footing of 
perfect equality for all. 

That the United States would not, if they could, obtain any ex- 
clusive right or privilege in a great highway which naturally belonged 
to all mankind. . 

We appreciate, Mr. Speaker, our obligations under the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, and we were ready likewise to enforce our 
rights. We contended that by the provisions of the treaty 
Great Britain had promised not “to make use of any protection 
or alliance which it either has or may have with any State 
or people for the purpose of fortifying or colonizing Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, or the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same. 
This was going somewhat beyond what the British Cabinet had 
expected in entering into the engagement and a good deal more 
than it was willing to concede, but in the end we won our con- 
tention, and England not only acceded to our demands, but gave 
up its rights in British Honduras, Mosquito coast, and the 
islands of the sea. 

It will be observed that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty contem- 
plated the construction of a canal, either jointly or separately, 
by one of the two nations to that treaty. England was will- 
ing to join with us or she was willing that we should build 
the canal alone. Some years later the United States felt that 
it was in position to build the canal, and suggested to England 


1914. 


n new treaty to supersede the old one, in order that provisions 
conditions 


might be made for new and for the beginning of the 
work. Accordingly, Lord Pauncefote, the British ambassador, 
and Mr. John Hay, Secretary of State, negotiated what is 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, at Washington, November, 
1901. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty provided that the United States 
and Great Britain— 
being desirons to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, by whatever route may be considered 
expedient, and to that end remove any objection which may arise out 
of the convention * * œ called the yton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of ‘the 
United States, without impairing the “ general 1 "of neutraliza- 
“tion established in article S of that convention, agreed the 
Present treaty shall ye yer the aforementioned convention of April 

850, * * œ thet the canal may be constructed under the 

auspices of the Goyernment of the United States,” and that, “subject 
to the 8 of the present treaty, the said Government, the 
United States, shall haye and enjoy all the rights incident to such 
constraction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regu- 
Jation and management of the canal.” And in order to make plain the 
understanding between ourselyes and the British Government, with 
whom we were dealing, we made this specific stipulation (article 3): 

“The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, October 28, 1888, for the free naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal: 

“1, The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war to all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire egual- 
ny, so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 


ts citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of 


traffic or otherwise.” 

The article here quoted contains the essential provisions of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as modifying the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The latter treaty was made, “ Not only to accomplish a 
particular ebject, but also to establish a general principle.” 

What was the particular object? Certainly, the building of a 
canal, What was the general principle? Certainly, the prin- 
ciple of neutrality, which, as applied to this treaty, means that 
there shall be no discrimination and that both nations shall be 
upon equal terms and that the rights of one shall equalize or 
counteract the rights of the ether. Neutral means “ neither 
for nor against,” and it can only be applied in the interpreta- 
tion .of a treaty, as I have indicated. 

This treaty, Mr. Speaker, provoked some discussion in the 
Senate when it was under consideration there. Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia, on December 16, 1901, effered an amendment to 
strike out certain words of the preamble, as follows: 

Without impairing the general principle” of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of that convention. 

The Senate, however, refused to strike out these words, thus 
recognizing the principle of neutrality as provided in the treaty. 
More than this, Mr. Speaker, in that same debate in the Senate, 
and concerning this very treaty, Senator Bard, of California, 
offered this amendment: 

Srp erry a 

A T n 
8 of vessels of its own citizens engaged 10 the Poe eth reg i 

The adoption of that amendment and its acceptance by the 
British Government would have settled forever this question. 
The matter was squarely before the Senate. Here were two 
amendments, one by Senater Bacon and one by Senator Bard, 
either of which would have taken the question beyond the 


realm of speculation. And yet the Senate rejected both amend- | 


ments by an overwhelming vote. 

Thus by our treaties solemnly made, the arguments which 
indueed their making, their interpretation by the Senate of 
the United States, and the common practice affecting like water 
communications we are in conscience bound to repeal the free- 
tolls enactment of the last Congress that we may again enjoy 
the confidence, respect, and esteem of the nations of the world. 

In our Declaration of Independence we courted “a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind,” and appealed to the world 
for the justice of our cause and the rectitude of our conduct. 
We were then weak, we are now strong, and the most cour- 
ageous thing a strong man or nation can do, when in the wrong, 
is to acknowledge the wrong and make reparation. As a Nation 
we can not live unto ourself alone. 

The advocates of free tolls argue that the canal is ours and 
therefore we have a right to exempt our vessels from the pay- 
ment of tolls, and that such exemption concerns us alone.” 
The fallacy of this proposition is apparent. True, we built the 
canal, but we built it under the stipulations of the treaties I 
have mentioned, and its use is subject to the covenants of these 
treaties, There is therefore no merit in the argument that 
because we improve the inland waterways of the Nation and 
permit their free and unrestricted use the same freedom ‘should 
be given to the Panama Canal which we built. ‘The rivers 
and harbors constituting our inland waterways were not im- 
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proved under any treaty stipulations, Moreover, if the same 
policy is to be applied to the Panama Canal as is applied to 
our rivers and harbors it would be impossible for us to collect 
a dollar in tolls from any source from transportation through 
‘the canal. The canal would be a perpetual charge upon the 
Government of the United States. , 

in addition to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we have two other 
treaties—the one with New Granada and the one with Panama— 
which made the Panama Canal an international waterway to be 
operated under the terms of these treaties with equal treatment 
to all nations under binding coyenants which are the essence 
of the treaties. The Suez Canal was built by private enter- 
prise In a foreign country under a concession, . The Panama 
Canal was built by the United States in a foreign country and 
under contracts with foreign governments, and both are inter- 
national waterways. How impotent, then, is the argument that 
the Panama Canal should be subject to the same regulations 
affecting our inland waterways. 

The opponents of this repeal speak of our coastwise vessels 
as if they were the property of the United States. We might 
as well speak of our railreads as belonging to the United States. 
Both the railroads and fhe ships are controlled by corporations 
earning dividends for their stockholders, and there is no reason 
why either should be subsidized at the expense of the people. 

I believe these considerations, Mr. Speaker, to be sufficient to 
justify this repeal. If they are, the question of their repeal or 
retention as an economic policy is of no concern. The plighted 
faith of the Nation is beyond all other considerations. I desire, 
however, in the time remaining to me to discuss the question 
as an economic proposition. 

Free tolls is in effect a subsidy to the coastwise ships of the 
United States. There is but one argument by which the advo- 
cates of free tolls seek to justify it as an economic proposition, 
viz, that it would afford competition between water and rail 
transportation and thus reduce freight rates. The coastwise 
ships of the United States that have occasion to use the canal 
will by that use save about §,000 miles in a voyage from coast 
to coast. The imposition of a charge of $1.20 a ton on coast- 
wise freight is relatively very small when compared with the 
cost of making a voyage around Seuth America. The canal 
will save several dollars per ton in transportation to every coast- 
wise vessel using it. Many of the ships engaged in the coastwise 
trade are owned by the railroads. The railroads could not com- 
pete with the canal in carrying freight across the continent, but 
they expected to use their own coastwise ships to drive campeti- 
tion from the canal and then raise the freight rates on the canal 
to the level of railroad rates, just as has been done elsewhere. 
This situation was met by the eleventh section of the canal act 
by forbidding railroads subject to the act to control or hold auy 
interest in ships which compete with them. As a matter of 
fact, there can be no competition between independent ships 
engaged in the coastwise trade and the railroads, because the 
reduction of cost by reason of the saving of distance will be far 
below the possibility of railroad competition. Touching this 
question the report of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee says: 


in 
miles, 
¢ ports should be reduced far 
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a given amount of revenue, 
the ships; then 60 
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ought to console those who must give up the fond thoy of toll ex- 
f the burden of 


suppose that 
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by paying a double toll, 


Mr. Speaker, the coastwise trade of the United States is now 
prosperous. This portion of our merchant marine does not need 
strengthening, as we haye 24,765 ships now engaged in this 
trade. Ten per cent of that number will be sufficient to carry 
the trade through the canal. More ships are now building and 
there is no reason why they should be subsidized. The mer- 
chant marine. that needs strengthening is that portion now 
struggling to build up a foreign trade. If tolls were.exempted 
from coastwise vessels the revenues necessary to operate the 
canal would haye to be collected in part from our merchant 
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marine engaged in the foreign trade, and these ships are now 
bearing a too heavy burden. The Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee further reports: 

As it is probable the coastwise ships will require about half of the 
E he Setar to pa ests, et e 
interest on the ‘cont oF 8 Reis estimated that the half from 
the ships paying tolls at $1.20 per net ton would be about $2,500,000 
per annum, the United States Treasury would have to pay out 
of the eee money the other $2,500,000 to pay for locking through 
the canal the vessels of the special interests. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has always opposed ship 
subsidies or gratuities of any kind. The Panama Canal must 
be maintained. It has cost now about $400,000,000. We must 
pay the interest on the outstanding indebtedness made necessary 
to build the canal. Then there will be the cost of its operation 
and the maintenance of the fortifications. The canal will effect 
an average saving to coastwise ships of approximately $6 per 
ton. Surely they could ask no more, and there should be no 
objection to the payment of $1.20 per ton at the canal. Further- 
more, when it comes to a question as to whether this money 
should be paid by the people whose bounty has made possible 
this enterprise, or whether it should be paid by the direct 
beneficiaries of the canal, there can be to my mind but one 
answer. 5 

It has been argued that inasmuch as the Democratic national 
platform adopted at Baltimore declared in favor of free tolls, 
we are in duty bound to support that platform, and it con- 
stitutes a binding pledge upon us all. As a general proposition, 
Mr. Speaker, this is true. But no one here would argue that 
a platform promise has any binding effect if it should be found 
to violate a treaty. Treaties have all the force and effect of 
law. In fact they are at least in morals superior to the law 
as they are not only covenants which receive the Nation’s 
sanction, but they are international in scope and character. 
The most that the Baltimore platform intended was to declare 
the party’s belief in free tolls as an economic proposition. I 
believe that such declaration was ill advised and without the 
consideration the facts warranted. 

When the pills exempting coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of tolls passed the House in the Sixty-second Congress, a 
majority of the Democratic Members yoted against it, but it was 
passed by practically the united vote of the Republicans. The 
House was Democratic, and it is altogether probable that the 
subcommittee in framing the Baltimore platform believed that 
it was commending the action of the Democratic majority in 
the House, when as a matter of fact that majority was opposed 
to free tolls. Moreover, in the campaign of 1912, it can not be 
said that the question of free tolls was an issue. The all-impor- 
tant and consuming question was the tariff. The Democratic 
doctrine of more than a hundred years, declared in innumerable 
platforms, can not be swept away by a single declaration 
amounting to little more than obiter dictum. Had this ques- 
tion been a vital issue; had it been the subject of even general 
comment, its binding force now could not have been challenged 
as a tenet of Democratic faith, and it would have had the sup- 
port of the Democratic Members of Congress, provided, of 
course, that it did not conflict with our treaties with other 
nations. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that honest men may differ in this, 
as they differ in other matters. Even believing, as I do, that. 
free tolls violates every Democratic tradition and that it is an 
unwise economic policy, I should be constrained to follow my 
platform and hope that the next convention would rectify the 
error. But believing that such legislation is a plain violation 
of a sacred pledge, I shall vote for a repeal of this law. 

I wu in favor of encouraging our commerce, so far as a due 
regard for the rights of all the people will permit. I would 
like to see the sails of our commerce whiten every sea—the 
American fiag in all the waters of the world. We have con- 
tributed our genius and wealth to this end. And this hope 
will one day be realized, not by granting subsidies or special 
privilege to one class at the expense of another, neither by 
sharp diplomatic practice that may gain us a temporary advan- 
tage. But it must come to us as a nation by the observance of 
these strict and inflexible rules of conduct that attend individual 
success and the adoption of an economic policy that will estab- 
lish reciprocal trade relations, permitting a free exchange of 
these products in which the nations of the world respectively 


excel. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KENT]. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I represent some 400 miles of 
Pacific coast, but can not agree with the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HUMPHREY] as to the unanimity of sentiment on 
the western shore that would lead to subsidies to hampering 
foreign commerce and to the violation of treaties. At the last 
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election I fought this out, and the fact of my being here shows 
the view of my constituents. A nation should make few trea- 
ties, should make them definite, and should live up to them. 
There is in treaty-making too much of the Spanish grandee idea 
of presenting everything and the expectation of a refusal to ac- 
cept of the gifts. A nation, like an individual, should make few 
promises and should punctiliously keep those that are made. 
I consider this matter one of national honor, not one of yielding 
to a foreign nation, but of preserving our own self-respect, of 
keeping our word. It is not a factional matter, not a party 
matter, and not a sectional matter, and if my constituents had 
such a device as a referendum and should have demanded of me 
that I should cast my vote contrary to my belief, I should cast 
that vote as their vote, not as my own vote, and then should be 
inclined to resign my job, were it not for abandoning a contract 
to my district. 

This free-tolls proposition is economically unsound, as the 
President has well said. Nearly two years ago I took the 
ground that I now take. No one can say that I am following 
the dictation or eyen the suggestion of our great President. I 
am glad that he agrees with me. I am glad that he is right, 
as I have found him right so far in every great measure he has 
advocated. [Applause.] 

This free-toll matter is to my mind nothing less than a sub- 
sidy, a subsidy [applause] masquerading under all sorts of non- 
sense, miscalled patriotism, nonsense wrapped in flags and 
punctuated by squalls of the lion in torture and by squeaks of 
the eagle in triumph. It is a plain, ordinary attempt to secure 
a donation of money for the benefit of the coastwise shipping 
interests. Whether they constitute a trust or not, I do not 
know. In any event, I can not see where the consuming public 
will get any benefit whatever from this remission of tolls, which 
will amount to from 40 to 60 cents per ton on merchandise. In 
the first place, the tolls on most commodities will amount to so 
little that they will be lost in the shuffle before ever the con- 
sumers are reached. On coal and lumber they will amount to 
a great deal to consumers, but doubtless there will be commod- 
ity rates to care for these items. On sea competition the rates 
will be so far below the railroad rates that I can not see how 
the railroads would be benefited at all by the retention of these 
tolls, except on such items as coal and lumber, that should pay 
only a low commodity rate, and with such a commodity rate the 
railroads would not be permitted to overcharge. 

Now, as to this talk about platforms. It seems to me that we 
have had sufficient trouble in trying to amend the Constitution 
in the last few years. Has it come to a point where the Demo- 
cratic platform or other platforms are but other forms of con- 
stitutions to bind our legs and arms, to tie us down, and to 
make us powerless when we desire to do a right thing? 

I can not understand how those men who disbelieve in the 
protective theory, who disbelieve that the foreigner pays the tax, 
who disbelieve in subsidies of business—I can not conceive how 
any such men can stand for the anticommercial argument in- 
yolved in penalizing and destroying foreign commerce and in 
subsidizing domestic commerce. The Nation owes part of the 
charges of the canal as payment for the national defense. Aside 
from that, the cost of maintenance, the bond interest, and a sink- 
ing fund is a proper and a righteous charge on commerce, both 
foreign and domestic. It is absolutely unfair to charge a deficit 
which might be met by coastwise tolls to the entire Nation, 
much of which can never benefit by cheapened freights if ever 
the coastwise shipping parts with even a portion of its subsidy. 

If ever in the cause of national defense we grant ship sub- 
sidies, let us grant them frankly, and see to it that our flag floats 
over free men, and able men, disciplined men, and men adequate 
to man our Navy. Let us give subsidies, if at all, to sailors and 
not to shipowning corporations. 

We need coal on the Pacific coast. Welsh coal will burn 
just as well as West Virginia coal, and Welsh and other foreign 
coal will come to us cheaply if we give it a chance. We want 
low and equal rates on both coal and lumber, and you of the 
Atlantic coast need lumber, and I presume can use foreign 
lumber just as well as Pacific coast lumber from the United 
States. 

To my mind the issue is perfectly clear. I am sorry I have 
not been here to gather inspiration from these debates, but I 
have been unavoidably absent. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to vote as I voted two years ago. 
No argument has been adduced to show that I was then wrong. 
I am glad to stand by the President, because I believe that 
in morals and in economics he is in this matter, as he has 
been all along, right as I have been given to see the right. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman yields back half a minute. 


1914. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I am obliged to him. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COPLEY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr, COPLEY] 
is recognized. 

Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the duty of 
the American people to govern this canal to their own best in- 
terest is paramount to any other right or power which they 
have in the canal. 

The legal and moral right of this Government to exempt from 
tolls American-owned vessels engaged solely in coastwise trade 
has been thoroughly thrashed out on both sides on this floor. 
All this is illuminating, but is of little practical value in decid- 
ing this question. I am one of those who hold we had the right 
to pass the act exempting American-owned vessels, und believing 
at that time that we did have the right, I yoted for the act as 
it passed. 

Howeyer, no man ever does exercise all the powers that he 
has the legal or moral right to exercise. No business interest, 
if it is wisely conducted, ever does go the limit of its rights or 
its powers. Men regulate the exercise of these functions ac- 
cording to the utmost general good which will follow such 
exercise. 


There has been a great deal said on this floor about the bene- 
fits to the commerce between our States. Let us look at it for 
a moment. The mere fact that we cre able to collect tolls of 
any size is all the evidence we need that in doing so the interest 
that pays the tolls is enabled to, in some way or other, reduce 
its charges by an amount even greater than the tolls which we 
expect to collect. 


Let us see who is going to benefit by remitting the tolls. It 
must be one or more of five classes of people—the producer, the 
carrier, the middleman, the retailer, or the ultimate consumer. 
If I had the slightest suspicion that the ultimate consumer of 
this country would get the benefit of this remission of tolls, I 
would again yote for such remission. I do not believe the 
profits of the retailer need any legislation for their advance- 
ment nor do the profits of the jobber. The transportation com- 
panies may need it, but if they do I would as soon vote for a 
direct subsidy as to give them the benefits of exempting them 
from paying tolls. My own experience leads to the belief that 
uniess the producers were in a gigantic combination, a com- 
bination so large that it might run its own vessels, there would 
not be a Chinaman’s chance for the producer to get any benefits 
whatever. 

If we find that these tolls work injury to American interests, 
we can remit them at any future time. 

I refuse to allow any man to put into my mind subservience 
to England or any other country by my yote on this subject. 
I have sense enough to know that when two men enter into a 
controversy over some act of the first to which the second takes 
exception, if the second is able to damage the first in an equal 
or greater measure, the first is usually wise enough to modify 
his position, providing no principle is at stake, and there is not 
any such principle inyolved in this question. The mere state- 
ment on this floor of an overenthusiastic partisan that a vote 
to repeal the tolls exemption is allowing England or any other 
nation to govern this canal is absolutely and totally at variance 
with the facts, and if England or any other nation sent her 
request on a battleship, or hinted that it would be backed by 
bayonets, I want to think that there is not a man in this House 
who would not vote to continue the policy of free tolls to 
American-owned ships engaged solely in the coastwise trade. 
No such thing has occurred or will occur, but in the interna- 
tional relations the friendship of other nations frequently is 
of great advantage, and particularly, as in this case, when it is 
a mere question of choice whether that $1.20 per ton be re- 
mitted and goes into the coffers of the Coastwise Shipping 
Trust, or if it be added and thereby the transcontinental rail- 
roads get a little more freight that they otherwise might lose. 
For the benefit of my Democratic friends, my judgment is that 
it will be very much like the Underwood tariff. The total cost 
of bringing the article from the beginning of production to the 
consumer is somewhat reduced, but neither the consumer nor 
the producer shares in the benefit, 


The President is the one man who ought to know more about 
these international relations than any of the rest of us. He 
can not take all of us into his confidence during the progress 
of negotiations, and it is childish for anyone to think that he 
can or ought to do so. I believe if any of us could take the 
time to thoroughly hunt up the records for the past few years 
we would find leaders of both sides of this House expressing 
exactly opposite views at various times as to what the Presi- 
dent ought to do, according as they were in harmony or antag- 
onistic to the President. 


President Wilson, on the 5th of March of this year, used 
these words: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration, I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even 
greater. delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me 
n ungrudging measure. 

No one doubts the President’s honesty or his sincerity of 
purpose, He may have made a mess of the Mexican question. 
He may have gotten himself and his administration into some- 
thing of a hole; but I would not know, nor do I think anyone 
else in this House would know, it at the present stage of devel- 
opment. He is solely responsible for the foreign policy of this 
administration and for its relations with other Governments; 
and inasmuch as I can not see where anyone who needs to 
benefit and who ought to be benefited might suffer one way or 
the other by the charging or the remitting of these tolls of $1.20 
per ton, I believe it is my duty to vote with the President in 
this matter, irrespective of any general party tendency or even 
of any party platform. Why, when the party platforms were 
written there was no hint of international complication, and 
the platforms could not have foreseen it. The party platform, 
in some particulars, resembles the Constitution of the United 
States. Many of us hold that the Constitution could not have 
provided a remedy for all eyils, many of which could not have 
been in contemplation in the minds of men when it was 
framed; and so with the party platform. 

If the President is still of the mind that it will be an aid to 
him in international relations, I am going to vote to sustain 
him. If he has changed his mind since his message of March 5 
and has not informed Congress, he is not the honest man I take 
him to be. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the other side will 
control some time. I am considerably ahead. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] is recognized for three minutes. j 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I was much impressed a few 
moments ago when the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. StaypEN] called the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey] the Cassandra of this side of the House. Of course 
the gentleman from Texas is more familiar with the classics 
than I am, but my recollection is that Cassandra was a woman. 
[Laughter.] And not only that, but she made direful prophecy 
that Troy would fall, and her prophecy came true, [Laughter 
and applause.] I commend the gentleman from Texas to a 
fresh reading of the classics, [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the situation here confronting us can be stated 
in comparatively few words. In May, 1912, this House voted 
for free tolls on our coastwise vessels going through the 
Panama Canal. On July 2, 1912, two months later, the Demo- 
eratic national convention at Baltimore unanimously declared 
for free tolls on such vessels. On July 8, six days later, the 
British Government sent its first note and admitted that the 
United States had a right to exempt from tolls coastwise vessels 
going through the canal. [Applause.] That was on the Sth 
day of July. The very next month—August—after this British 
note was written, the Senate passed and the President signed 
the bill, and in signing it attached a memorandum saying that 
he had no doubt that Congress under the treaty had a perfect 
right, just as the British Government had admitted in July, to 
pass a law permitting coastwise traftic to go through the Panama 
Canal free of tolls. But now the President says—and I quote 
verbatim from his message of March 5, the present month: 


We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong, 


He asks us to yield, whether we are right or wrong, and for a 
reason he does not disclose, 

When in the history of free government did any code of 
ethics call upon a man of honor to yield what he believed to be 
right and best for his country at the mere request of any man, 
even though he be President? [Applause.] When did any prin- 
ciple of international law require a nation to reverse its action 
upon a great question which concerns all the yet unknown future 
of the nation’s life without inquiring whether it is right or 
wrong, and at the mere request of a rival, interested nation? 
Was any proposal so extraordinary ever before presented to the 
Congress of the United States? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized 
for one minute. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen talk about “subsidies.” 


And yet practically all of you gentlemen across the aisle voted 
for the river and harbor bill. It appropriates millions to im- 
prove rivers and harbors in your respective Southern States. 
Pyery canal made, every harbor improved, every river canalized, 
is to be free of tolls. Then what is it that bas made this ex- 
emption of American coastwise vessels in the Panama Canal 
from the payment of tolls a “subsidy”? We have expended 
$100,000,000 in the improvement of the Mississippi River, and 
we appropriate a million dollars a year for maintenance, Let 
any of you gentlemen who shout “subsidy” rise here and point 
out the difference between sending ships laden with flour down 
the Mississippi from Minneapolis or St. Paul to Memphis, to 
Vicksburg, to New Orleans, free of tolls, and sending the same 
ships through our canal—a canal built on land for which we paid 
$10,000,000, a canal that cost us $400,000,000 to build, which 
we fortify at an expense of $35,000,000—sending ships through 
that canal on up to San Francisco or Seattle, free of tolls. If 
it is not a “subsidy” down the ‘lssisslppi River it is not a 
“subsidy ” through our canal. [Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under the rule granting leave to 
extend remarks I here quote from the Recoxp of May 21, 1912, 
what I then said on this subject of “ subsidy ” during the debate 
on the canal bill: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have been very much entertained to-day 
in observing the vigor and frequency with which the word 
‘subsidy’ is being used here in an attempt to frighten gentle- 
men who believe that coastwise traffic in American ships 
through the Panama Canal ought to be free. Gentlemen shout 
‘Subsidy!’ ‘Subsidy!’ at those of us opposed to tolls -on 
coastwise traffic. As for myself, I have outgrown the age when 
a mere epithet has any terrors. ‘Subsidy!’ There is no more 
of subsidy in letting American coastwise ships go through that 
canal free than there is to letting them go from port to port down 
the Mississippi River free, the Government having expended 
approximately $120,000,000 upon that river for improvements, 
and now expending annually $1,000,000 in appropriations for 
maintenance. [Applause.] 

“ Wherein is there any distinction? If there be any distinction, 
let gentlemen point it out. Is it a subsidy to allow coastwise 
ships to go through the Soo Canal free or to enter. New York 
Harbor free or to go down the Ohio River free? This word 
‘subsidy’ has been used for over a hundred years in this 
country by those opposed to any Government system of internal 
improvements, and especially to improvements of rivers and 
harbors. 

“Tt is the very argument that confronted Henry Clay and 
Andrew Jackson and other statesmen who believed with them 
that, on grounds of high public policy, this Government has 
the right to improve the waterways of the country, not because 
such improvement is for the benefit of any particular class of 
our citizens but because it cheapens transportation to all the 
people and so is for the good of all the people. [Applause.] 

“Let any gentleman on this floor who says that we are * sub- 
sidy” men distinguish between boats going free of tolls down 
the Mississippi from St. Paul to St. Louis or Memphis or New 
Orleans and letting them go free of tolls from New Orleans 
throngh the canal to San Francisco or Seattle. That canal is 
about 40 miles long. Suppose that it were cut through a range 
of hills 40 miles wide in Iowa. What, then, would be thought 
of a proposition to charge tolls, amounting to a tariff wall be- 
tween different sections of this Republic? I am for protec- 
tion against the poorly paid labor of China and the underpaid 
labor of other countries, but I am for absolute free trade be- 
tween every part of the Atlantic and the Pacific coast line of 
the Republic of the United States. [Applause.] 

„Putting tolls of $10,000 or $12,000 upon an American ship 
carrying American goods under the American flag going through 
that American canal is, in effect, only putting $10,000 or $12,000 
of tariff upon the goods. You ats are accustomed to 
declare that the amount of a tariff on goods from Europe, if 
eollected at New York, is added to the price of the goods. Is 
it not added to the price of the goods if collected at the Panama 
Canal on a ship going from New York or New Orleans to Cali- 
fornia? How do you Democrats answer that question? How 
do Republicans answer it—men who have always demanded 
free trade between the States? 

in * $ * $ $ * 

“T-have three times voted against ship subsidies. But the 
proposition before us is not one of that character.” 

Mr. J. R. ENOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Kentucky [Mr. Pow- 
ERS] is recognized. i 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal tolls question 
is one of grave concern to the people of this country. Not 
since I have been in Congress has there been such a division of 
Democracy on any great question that has come before this body. 
Upon the one side is now arrayed the President of the United 
States and a host of his followers in the House of Representa- 
tives. Arrayed upon the other side in this body are the real 
leaders of the Democracy, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Hon. CHaur CLARK; the majority leader, Mr. 
Unbrerwoop, of Alabama; the chairman of the great and power- 
ful Committee on Appropriations, Mr. FITZGERALD, of New York; 
the chairman of the Democratic congressional committee, Mr. 
Doremvs, and other Democratic leaders of power and promi- 
nence. It is a battle royal. The distressing harmony that has 
heretofore prevailed in the House of Representatives among 
Democrats from the time they came into power in the House, on 
March 4, 1911, down to now, has at last given way to division, 
charge, and countercharge. The Republican hopes of having a 
majority in the next House have gone up 50 per cent within the 
last 24 hours. 

The Panama Canal tolls question was before the House in the 
month of May, 1912. At that time a majority of the House, but 
not a majority of the Democrats, voted for free tolis. To be 
exact, 87 Democrats voted for free tolls and 70 against it, 
while 76 Republicans voted for free tolls and 41 against it. In 
other words, a majority of the House voted that American ships 
carrying coastwise trade should pass through the Panama Canal, 
when constructed, without the payment of any tolls. The Pan- 
ama Canal act carrying such a provision passed the House of 
Representatives on May 23, 1912. It later passed the Senate 
and became a law. Putting the stamp of approval upon what 
the House had done, the Democratic Party in national conven- 
tion at Baltimore on July 2, 1912, embodied the following plank 
in the platform upon which President Wilson was elected: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ma engaged in 
coastwise trade ap, Sgn y the Panama Canal. © also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged 
with the canal. 

The Progressive Party in its national platform in 1912 de- 
clared in fayor of free tolls for American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade. 

The Republican Party made no declaration upon this subject 
in its platform of 1912. 

President Wilson, when he was a candidate for President, 
8 indorsed the free-tolls plank in the Democratic plat- 

‘orm. 

At the time this matter was before the House in 1912 it was 
argued that we could not exempt our own ships passing through 
the Panama Canal engaged in the coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls without violating our treaty with Great Britain, 
but the chief ground of objection then was based upon economic 
reasons. I voted against free tolls at that time, and if that 
was the only issue now involved in this controversy I would be 
inclined to vote the same way again, but things have changed. 
The issne is not now the same. 

The Panama Canal will have cost the American people be- 
fore it is finally constructed nearly $400,000,000. It will cost 
us about $16,000,000 annually in upkeep. There is only a very 
small percentage of the American people engaged in the coast- 
wise traffic. There is not a man in the district I have the 
honor to represent who has one dollar interested in ships carry- 
ing coastwise trade. We propose to charge Great Britain and 
the other mations $1.20 per ton for the use of the canal. Until 
the canal is at least self-sustaining I felt, and now feel, that 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade should pay for the 
privilege of using the Panama Canal in the business in which 
they are engaged—that of coastwise shipping. We will not get 
enough in tolls to pay for the upkeep of the canal, to say 
nothing of the interest on the money invested. We do not per- 
mit any foreign nation to engage in any of our coastwise trade. 
All that under the law must be carried in American ships and 
by Americans engaged in the constwise shipping. This is not all. 
Before the Panama Canal was constructed (and now, for that 
matter, because the Panama Canal is not yet in operation) it 
cost the coastwise shippers who wanted to ship a cargo of 
freight from San Francisco to New York, for example, by way 
of Panama about $4 per ton to unload freight, ship it across 
the Isthmus of Panama by the railroad there, and then reload 
it. Nyren if this Government should charge those engaged in 
coastwise shipping 51.20 per ton for carrying their freight 
through the Panama Canal when completed, we will have 
saved those shippers by constructing the canal $2.80 per ton. 
In other words, if we should charge them $1.20 per ton, as we 
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propose to charge others, we will still have saved those shippers 
of our coastwise trade $2.80 per ton. 

For all the people of this Government to expend $400,000,000 
in constructing the canal and get no financial return from that 
very small part of our population using the canal in the coast- 
wise trade does not strike me as a fair proposition; and not 
striking me as a fair proposition, I voted against free tolls be- 
fore and would do it again, I think, if that were now the main 
question at issue, although the argument is not all on one side. 

In behalf of free tolls it can be said that the Panama Canal 
is a part of our inland waterway system; that the Government 
yearly expends millions of money in the improvement and main- 
tenance of our waterways; that no tolls are charged on any of 
our Government-improved canals, rivers, or harbors; that if we 
charge tolls on our vessels going through the Panama Canal we 
ought to charge tolls for the use of our rivers and harbors where 
Government money has been expended on them; that the prin- 
cipal reason for expending millions of dollars annually on our 
rivers and harbors is that it forces the railroads to reduce the 
freight rates so as to compete with cheap water competition and 
that in that way all the people are benefited; that free tolls 
through the Panama Canal would result in cheaper freight rates 
generally—but I fear there is not so much in that argument, 
because if the people got the benefit of it all it would only 
amount to 2 or 3 cents on the hundred pounds. It is also 
urged with much earnestness by those favoring free tolls that 
the transcontinental railroads will be compelled to lower their 
freight rates in order to compete with the lower water freight 
fates which free tolls will help to secure, but it must not be 
forgotten that citizens of foreign nations can not compete with 
citizens of our own country in handling our coastwise traffic, 
and it is by no means sure that those engaged in carrying our 
commerce from one American port to another would not put 
the change in their own pockets, and that the public would not 
reap the benefit to which it is entitled. If those engaged in our 
coastwise trade did not lower their freight rates by reason of 
free tolls—and it is by no means certain that they would do it— 
there would be no necessity for the railroads to lower their 
freight rates by reason thereof. And are not the railroads now 
demanding a 5 per cent increase in their freight rates to keep 
from going out of business, as they say, and is not President 
Wilson in favor of it? And I make the prediction that before 
many more moons the railroads will be granted a 5 per cent 
increase on freight rates. But many gentlemen are in earnest in 
the belief that free tolls through the Panama Canal will bring 
cheaper freight rates. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MaxAHAN] the other day in a speech here excitedly exclaimed: 

Are the people 18 awake to the meaning of this contest? Do they 
realize that it is the last desperate effort of the great railroads to main- 


tain control of transportation and to hold the power of levying unrea- 
sonable freight-rate taxes upon consumers? 


So the argument is not all on one side; but the fight we are 
now engaged in is not a question of tolls. It is a question of 
sovereignty. 

After the House had passed the Panama Canal act, in May, 
1912, and after it had become a law, Great Britain protested 
most vigorously against that part of section 5 of the Panama 
Canal act which reads as follows: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

It will be remembered that none other than American vessels, 
or rather vessels floating the American flag, can be thus en- 
gaged, although the United States as a nation, of course, is not 
engaged in the coastwise trade—but only certain of our citizens. 
It is the English contention that that part of section 5 of the 
Panama Canal act which exempts vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade from paying tolls is in open and flagrant violation of 
that part of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty made between the United 
States and Great Britain, which reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such ma thon or its 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 

While Mr. Wilson and the Democratic Party before election 
declared for free tolls and approved that nart of the Panama 
Canal act which provided for them, after election President 
Wilson and the Democratic Party changed its mind about it— 
or, rather, President Wilson changed his mind, and that changed 
the mind of the Democratic majority here. They were for free 
tolls before; they are against it now. Why has the President 
changed front not only as to free tolls but as to the jurisdiction 
and sovereignty of the United States over the Panama Canal? 
About the only reason given by the President for his change of 


position was in that part of his special message to Congress 
which reads as follows: 

I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it [free tolls] to 
me in ungrudging measure. 

This means, of course, that England is demanding free tolls; 
that England’s sympathy, if not support and cooperation, is 
desired, if not needed, in helping to extricate President Wilson 
and his Secretary of State from the entangling meshes of their 
weak and puerile foreign policy in dealing with Mexico. In 
other words, England is trying to enforce hard terms on the 
United States because of the unhappy situation with Mexico, 
caused by the “patiently waiting” policy of the Democratic 
administration with that country, which amounts to no policy 
at all. President Wilson apparently fearing that the British 
lion will shake his shaggy main unless bis demands are com- 
plied with is ready to hoist the white flag and gurrender. In 
fact, he has already surrendered, so far as he is concerned. 
And what has he surrendered? And what does he want Con- 
gress to surrender? Is it free tolls? Yes. Is that all? By no 
means. Free tolls amounts to a mere bagatelle, so far as this 
controversy is concerned. England wants us to surrender our 
sovereignty over the canal. She wants us to surrender our 
jurisdiction over it. She wants us to give up our right to say 
how the canal shall or shall not be used. She wants all nations 
to have as much right in it and over it as we have. That is 
what England’s demand amounts to. That is what the Presi- 
dent is willing to give up. 

Senator GALLINGER said the other day: 

I will not discuss the absurdity of a nation spending $400,000,000 
for n work which will not benefit it a whit more than other nations 
who have done nothing toward the project. 

And it is absurd to ask the United States to let other nations 
share equally in the benefits of a project that cost us $400,000,000 
and which cost them nothing. It cost no one of them anything. 
Not only are we asked to let other nations of the world use 
the Panama Canal on terms of entire equality with our own in 
times of peace and in commercial affairs, but we are asked at 
least by implication to let all other nations use the canal in 
times of war on terms of like equality. There is no doubt about 
this. That clause in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty about which the 
controversy arises reads: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality. 

England's present contention is that her vessels of commerce 
shall go through the canal on terms of entire equality with our 
own. But the terms of this treaty apply to vessels of war 
no less than to vessels of commerce. The treaty between the 
United States and England, which is nothing more than a con- 
tract, says: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality. 

By the words “all nations” we evidently meant all nations 
other than our own. England does not now, except by implica- 
tion, make the contention that her vessels of war shall go 
through the canal on terms of entire equality with our own; 
but if we grant her contention that her vessels of commerce 
shall go through the canal on terms of entire equality with 
our own we concede that her vessels of war can do it, and that 
the war vessels of all other nations can do it, because the 
terms of the treaty apply equally to vessels of commerce and 
vessels of war. The treaty says: 

The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and vessels 
of war * * + on terms of entire equality. 

If England's vessels of war can go through the canal on 
terms of entire equality with our own, that means in times of 
war as well as in times of peace. Then, if England's vessels 
can do it, so can the vessels of all other countries. Then, if 
the United’ States has no power to say what vessels shall and 
what vessels shall not go through the canal and the terms on 
which they can do it, we have no jurisdiction over the canal, 
and would have no right to fortify it. If we have no right to 
fortify it nor to use it differently from the other nations of the 
world, I would like to inquire why we expended $400,009,000 of 
the people’s money in its construction? To follow out the con- 
tention of President Wilson and his followers to its logical con- 
clusion shows how ridiculously absurd their position is. 

It looks now that naval and not military warfare will be the 
kind mainly resorted to should the United States ever again 
engage in war with any of the great powers of the world. This 
would especially be true in a war with Japan. The Panama 
Canal will be our greatest asset in such a war. The western 
coast of California, Washington, and Oregon—in fact, our entire 
western coast, including Alaska—is now dangerously exposed 
to attacks of the enemy. No way to reach them without our 
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ships going away down around Cape Horn, the southern ex- 
tremity of South America, a distance of 8,000 miles. But 
with the canal completed, our ships and war vessels can be 
rushed through the Panama Canal in a few hours and into 
Atlantic or Pacific waters, as occasion requires. The Panama 
Canal is indispensable in case of war. It is our greatest and 
most yaluable strategic point. In formulating the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, the United States had no idea of letting the other 
nations of the world use the Panama Canal with its war vessels 
upon terms of equality with our own. If we did not intend it 
in case of war vessels we did not intend it with vessels of com- 
merce, because vessels of commerce and vessels of war, by the 
terms of the treaty, are put upon the same footing. 

Differing from the question that was before the House in 1912, 
when it was a question of free tolls, the real question now is a 
question of soyereignty. Shall the Americans hold or surrender 
the Panama Canal? ‘That is the question. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop], a Democrat 
who believes that party pledges are made to be kept and not to 
be broken, and who believes the President is wrong in his un- 
American spirit of surrender, happily expressed the real issue 
now before us in a speech a day or so ago, when he said: 

There is a more serious question inyqlved in the passage of this bill 
than the question of tolls. The right discriminate in favor of our 
ships, the opportunity to encourage our shipping, and to increase our 
commerce are matters of vital importance, but they pale into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the attack on the sovereignty of our country 
in the Canal Zone. { 

At another point in his speech he again said: 


But we have yet to consider the most serious surrender that the advo- 
cates of the British contentions desire to make—that is, to make the 
admission that we are not sovereign in the Canal Zone. By your vote 
you are asked to ratify for all time to come the British desire that we 
surrender sovereignty of the Canal Zone and admit that it is an inter- 
national waterway in which we have no rights that are not possessed 
by all other nations. 


The ablest champion of the President’s course on the floor of 
the House also recognizes that the issues before us to-day and 
those before us when the Panama Canal act was passed in 1912 
are entirely different. In a speech the other day, in speaking of 


- the tolls, he said: 


These questions were important and controlling when the proposition 
was originally considered. They are interesting now, and I assume 
that gentlemen will occupy many bours in their discussion. But I 
sweep them all aside. In my view they are t wholly irrelevant 
and absolutely immaterial. tlemen who search for excuses to leave 
this exemption upon the statute books may discuss them with much 
learning and at great length, as the gen an from Alabama [Mr. 
Uxperwoop} has done, but they can hardly suade themselves that 
they discuss the real question which now nts us. The situation 
is materially different from what it was when the law was passed. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the Republican 
floor leader here, during this debate, in one of the ablest 
speeches made on this floor for many years, said: 

Personally I never have fayored the exemption of the coastwise ves- 
sels entir from the payment of tolls; but when it comes to a subsidy, 
which gen talk so much about, what about the subsidy to foreign 
vessels? We know that when we oj te the canal and maintain it 
and fortify it and put troops upon it to protect it and maintain the 
sanitation there we never will have tolls enough to pay back our ex- 
pense, much less the interest on the investment, and to that extent we 
are ting a subsidy to the foreign vessels which use the canal 
[applause] * * and if it is a subsidy to let American vessels 
go thro it is a subsidy to let foreign vessels go through; and it 
BO Kraut 4 subsidy to the foreign vessel, is it just to refuse to grant 
it to the American vessel? 

The gentleman from Illinois is not in favor of free tolis, and 
yet he has fought the bill now before us with all the powers of 
his great intellect and with all the force of his splendid man- 
hood, because he realizes that the question now before us is nota 
question of tolls, but a question of sovereignty. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark], the great and, 
I am glad to say, impartial Speaker of this House, who is 
opposed to the President’s un-American spirit of surrender, is 
not deceived about what the issues are here. He knows that 
it is not a question of tolls, but a question of American sover- 
eignty over the canal. In his great speech here he said: 


We want war with no nation; but rather than surrender our right 
to our complete ache ips over every square foot of our 0 
encircling domain we will cheerfully and courageously face a world in 
arms, „ I would rather see the canal blown up than give the 
British control. 


Further on in his speech the Speaker said: 

The est of the President for the repeal, Hke the 
of God, ail understanding. If he has any reasons which are 
not utterly untenable and which impelled him to make the request, he 
has not youchsafed them to us as a body or, so far as I am informed, 
to any Member of the House. If he 8 reasons and did 
not deem it prudent to make them known to the world at „ he 
could have communicated them to us in secret session. Wi 
C000 Pieni dint TE aoo 1O me EE WA TS at Gael cee 
reasons ore a Democratie platform, w. generally con- 

red nsible, an extra-hazardous, performance, frequently 


The Democratic platform on which President Wilson was 
elected declares for free tolls. And of all the Presidents we 
have ever had President Wilson ought to be the last one to 
violate a platform pledge, for after he was nominated and 
before his election he said in a speech on August 15, 1912: 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies, It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting 
to see whether jogs hag catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
— aoe another are going to be retired to a very quiet and private 

President Wilson’s Secretary of State, Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan, has in his public utterances been very severe on those 
who violate party pledges. In a speech delivered May 13, 1913, 
he said; 

If a man after his election finds that his platform contains something 
which he can not honestly support, what ought he to do? Violate his 
conscience? No. Then what? He should resign, and let the people 
select a man to do what they would have him do. 

I desire to announce it as a settled principle not to be questioned 
in this country that a platform is binding upon every honest man who 
runs upon that platform. 

But if correctly quoted by the New York American, Secretary 
Bryan is with the President in helping pass a law to violate a 
sacred party-platform pledge. The New York American quotes 
him as follows: 

Q. Mr. Secretary. hay. said ion ?—, 
I am for the bill. T most heartily. e 


1 3 you said that in any other public way?—A. I have said it 


r. 
Q. ee yon in favor of the provision not to let them haye any chance 
to amend it?—A. Yes; the resolution presents the issue. 

Q. In other words, you are for it in every way?—A. Yes; unre- 
servedly. 

But I have long since learned that the Democratic Party does 
not possess the infallibility which it claims. It said, if intrusted 
with power, that it would reduce the high cost of living, but 
prices of the necessaries of life have been going up every day 
since it got into power. It denounced in its 1912 platform “ the 
profligate waste of the money wrung from the people by op- 
pressive taxation throngh the lavish appropriations of recent 
Republican Congresses,” and yet no Republican Congress has ever 
appropriated as large amount of money with which to run the 
Government as the Democrats have since they have been in 
power. I am not blaming them for this. It takes money to run 
this country; but I am blaming them for making false promises 
about it. I am digressing though from the matter before us. 

It is bad enough for the Democratic Party to pledge free tolls 
in its platform and then to violate that pledge. The American 
people, though, might forgive them for that, but they will not 
forgive them for surrendering the jurisdiction, the rights, the 
interests, and the sovereignty of the American people over the 
canal, the construction of which is the most expensive, most 
valuable, most brilliant engineering feat of the world. 

Senator GALLINGER, in a speech the other day, strongly put 
this point when he said: 

If Great Britain 
United States L var Abt yen eet 
J! V 
establish an elective system? X 5 

Manifestly we have come to the parting of the ways. The United 
States must state to the world that she will manage the canal and 
arrange the tolls question as seems fit to her or she must submit to the 
eternal suggestions of powers who played no part in the canal's con- 
— and are now 2 — to reap the benefit of something they did 

Yes; we have come to the parting of the ways. The issue 
when this question was before us in 1912 was one thing; to-day 
it is quite another. It was then a question of tolls; it is now a 
question of sovereignty. Shall the United States hold and 
maintain the canal, or shall she surrender and abandon it? 

That is the question. I am unalterably opposed to the un- 
American spirit of surrender. I shall cast my vote to sustain 
the American contention and uphold American interests and in 
opposition to the British contention and British interests. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Arner]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ATNEY | is recognized. 

Mr. AINEY. Mr. Speaker, for the first time in the history 
of this Republic the President of the United States appeared in 
the Halls of the American Congress for the purpose of advo- 
cating the cause and supporting the contention of a foreign 
nation, and to speak against the officially taken position of the 
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country whose interests by virtue of the oath of his high office | 


he was bound to protect. 

The occasion was one of such serious import and nearer con- 
sequence to the Nation, so humiliating to her patriotic spirit, so 
un-American in expression, so subversive of the Constitution, 
and undermining of the popular rights secured thereby that 
the world may well voice their wonder at the spectacle and the 
people of the United States catch their breath in astonishment. 

From the flotsam and jetsam of a once strongly championed 
but now discredited and derelict political document one may 
pick up this plank: 

We believe in the preservation and maintenance in their full strength 
and integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federal Goyern- 
ment—the Executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each keepin; 
within its own bounds and not encroaching upon the just powers o 
either of the others. 

Without giving a single substantial reason for the un-Ameri- 
icnn request, the President precipitated the whole weight 
and influence of his high office as Chief Executive upon a co- 
ordinate—the legislative—branch of this Government and asked 
it to “reverse its action without raising the question whether 
it were right or wrong.” “I ask you,” said he, “for the repeal 
of the provision of the Panama Canal act which exempts vessels 
engaged in eoastwise trade of the United States from the pay- 
ment of tolls.” 

Two momentous questions affecting the perpetuity of our 
Nation are thus thrust upon us—we are attacked at home and 
abroad, The President has asked the Congress of the United 
States to surrender its position as one of the three coordinate 
branches of the Government, charged with equal and special 
responsibility, to subordinate’ itself to that of the Executive. 
Such a suggestion is fraught with gravest danger to popular 
and representative government. It is a long and dangerous step 
toward monarchy. Already the Presidents of the United States 
have greater power than any constitutional monarch in Europe. 
This is an attack upon the functional authority of the legislative 
branch of this Government. 

You, my colleagues, are thus asked to place the shackles upon 
representative government. You are now the defenders of the 
constitutional rights of the people. Will you fall and fail in 
this the most important hour in national history since the close 
of the Civil War? 

Communications by the Chief Executive to the Congress, in 
person or by message, are Zor the purpose of informing Congress 
of existing conditions, that Congress, being informed, may with 
better judgment more wisely act. Under the original concep- 
tion it was never intended that the President should formulate 
a legislative policy clearly within the province of the legislative 
body. 
The Chief Executive has not afforded this Congress any in- 
formation on the Mexican situation, or given it any facts upon 
which to support the remarkable legislative request contained 
in his recent toll speech. As a Member of this House, sworn 
to the performance of my duty as a representative of the people 
of my State, I have the right to know, and inasmuch as the 
President has seen fit to revive a custom wisely abandoned by 
the great statesman, Thomas Jefferson, of delivering his mes- 
sages to Congress in person, I, for one, shall no longer content 
myself to sit still, but reviving another custom, shall, as occasion 
may require, seek courteously to interrogate the President, in 
order that I may with full knowledge of the facts be better 
prepared to perform my duty under my oath. 

This year marks the consummation of the greatest engineer- 
ing project ever undertaken. The Atlantic and Pacific are 
brought together. The great ocean highways have been re- 
charted and the course of world travel has been changed. The 
map of the world takes on new importance in the face of this 
stupendous accomplishment. 

The vast resources of this country have been poured ungrudg- 
ingly into the enterprise. The indomitable energy and persever- 
ance of the American people, unaided by any other nation, has 
brought it to pass, Four hundred millions of money have been 
spent. 

As Deity brooded over the chaos of the world, and said “ Let 
there be light, and there was light,“ so in a finite way the 
American heart brooded over an interoceanic canal and gave 
the edict, “Let it be built, and it was built.” 

The dream of the ages awakens into reality; it is finished. 
The people of the United States have not been selfishly in- 
spired—its beneficence is to be bestowed upon all the people of 
the world. They are invited to its use upon terms of extreme 
fairness and absolute equality. 

It fulfilled the hope of President Grant, who said: 
eng an American canal on American soll to the American 


Of President Hayes, who said: 


The policy of this country Is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to surrender this control to any Euro- 
pean power. It is the right and duty of the United States to assert 
and main such supervision and authority over any Interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interests, 

Of President Harrison, who. said: 

Our national policy now, more than ever, calls for its control by this. 
Government, 

Our pride and our rejoicings are disturbed. even on the eve 
of our festivities. Having built the Panama Canal we are as- 
tounded to find it asserted that we do not own it. Having per- 
formed unaided this work of momentous importance to the 
world we are informed we may not control it. With a gener- 
osity never before contemplated in the history of the world, 
having tendered its use upon fair terms to the world, we are 
met with the astonishing objection that it is not ours to give nor 
for us to impose terms, 

The discordant note comes from Great Britain. Now, in 
stronger terms than ever advanced by England, the President 
of the United States adds his voice. When we ask why we may 
not control or direct or manage the canal which we built and 
which we supposed we owned, it is answered because “it is 
nominated in the bond”—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. 

If this be so, if the American people have been deceived, if 
they have been led into the expenditure of a sum taxing the 
imaginative to comprehend, if this great amount has been 
spent on a faulty title, if they are to be dispossessed of sover- 
eign and exclusive rights because of a hard bargain” in the 
interest of a nation having no equitable, even if it may have a 
technical, standing for its claim, it will be serious indeed. 

The American. people never so understood, nor would they 
for a moment have sanctioned the expenditure of their money 
had Great Britain’s present contention been known to them. 
If misunderstandings must arise, I propose to keep faith with 
my own people, whose equitable position in this matter is un- 
assaileble. If honor is involved, the honor of a man’s own 
household is of first concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not of those who have a pristine feeling 
of antagonism against Great Britain; I am of the number 
who believe that the two English-speaking nations haye much 
in common. Their history, ancestry, tradition, and common 
purposes have largely intertwined. I have had dreams of these: 
two great nations, each preserving the dignity of their several 
sovereignty, yet traveling hand in hand in aiding each other in 
the fulfillment of great and in part common destiny. 

None more than I have rejoiced at the changing sentiment of 
our people, which with each passing year has grown more 
friendly to Great Britain. 

Let me speak in friendly warning words which I wish would 
pierce the walls of the embassy in Washington and reach the 
ear of the British Government in London. I would not make 
them words of threat, but words of solemn prophecy. The pas- 
sage of this bill and the surrender of that which the people at 
large will ever believe to be their rights will prove a costly 
victory to Great Britain. It will be as dangerous to her own- 
ership as though it were the pound of flesh on Antonio’s breast. 

Yes, Great Britain may win this unequal fight and sustain 
this “hard bargain,” but that which has disrupted a great 
political party will foment public opinion and sentiment of this 
country whieh will require years to mollify. 

In this England will set back the dial of American friendship 
25 years. It will cost her more than she can hope to gain. She 
may win under the powerful influence of the President, “ be- 
cause the law allows it and the court awards it.” But from the 
gaping wound which she thus makes will ooze out from the 
heart of the American people that which has taken years to 
ereate—their friendly and sympathetic interest in English na- 
tional well-being. 

The Panama Canal, wrested from our control, will not be 
a place of pride, but, like the draped Strassburg monument, it 
will be a perpetual reminder of a loss of our national dignity 
under a hard contract which enabled British diplomacy to reap 
where it had not sown. 

Since the close of the last administration Great Britain has 
made marvelous headway in her contention. On November 12, 
1912, Sir Edward Grey had suggested in his note to this Gov- 
ernment: 

Recognizin, f no the United States, whose 
opinions F Meld thet the provisions of the 


act do not infringe the conventional obligations by which the United 
States is bound, and under these circumstances they (His Majesty's 


Government) desire to state their perfect readiness to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. 
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Prior to that, in an official note dated July 8, 1912, Mr. Tnnes, 
British chargé d'affaires, said: 

If the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
coastwise traffic, which is reseryed for United States vessels, would 
5 by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be 

en. 

Here was an official admission on the part of Great Britain 
that exemption of tolls on coastwise traffic—if so limited—was 
not an infringement of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Here was 
an admission of the fact that wise and patriotic men of this 
country, whose opinions are entitled to great weight, differ 
with the British contention and an offer to submit the matter 
to arbitration. 

In the face of Mr. Innes's note, how can the President assert 
that— 

The treaty outside of this country is given but one interpretation, 
and at interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to 
repea 

The President is in further error, for there are jurists out- 
side of the United States of standing and distinction who have 
debated this question. 

In the London Law Magazine and Review Mr. Cox-Sinclair, 
an able and distinguished Englishman and student of interna- 
tional law, presented a paper wherein he reached the conclusion: 

The United States can support its action on the precise words of the 
material articles of the treaty; its case is strengthened by reference to 
the preamble and context, and its case is difficult to challenge on the 
grounds of national justice. 

Mr. ©. A. Hereshoff-Bartlett, an equally well-known and 
learned international lawyer and an Englishman, recently said: 

The treaty could never have been intended to prevent the Federal 
Government from arranging and regulating its domestic or coastwise 
commerce and its use and enjoyment of its own property as it saw fit, 

After speaking of the absurdity of the arguments advanced 
against the right of the United States as a sovereign power to 
discriminate in favor of its own yessels of commerce and war, 
he concluded: 

The use of the words“ vessels of war” shows plainly that the word 
vessel“ as used refers only and exclusively to those of all nations 
other than those of the United States and that the word nations” 
was restricted to foreign nations; that is to say, nations foreign to the 
United States. 

From Germany comes strong and able opinions supportive of 
the American contention. 

Every United States Senator, living or dead, who participated 
in the approval of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and who has left 
an expression of his recollection says that it was commonly 
understood in the Senate that the treaty left the United States 
in complete control of the tolls upon its own vessels. 

I did not suppose then that there was any limitation put upon our 
right to charge such tolls as we pleased upon our own vessels, or that 
we were included in the terms “all nations ”— 
said Senator LODGE. 

In presenting the treaty which he negotiated, and which in 
part bears his name, to the Senate for its consideration, Sec- 
retary Hay accompanied it by a memorandum: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. The enormous cost of construction is to be borne by 
the United States alone. When constructed it is to be exclusively the 
prope of the United States and is to be managed, controlled, and 
efended by it. 

President Taft in 1912 said: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the trea 
which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the coast- 
wise vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition of 
tolls on vessels of all nations enga in the foreign trade is not a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

In January, 1913, President Roosevelt said: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls, I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation. because no ships but our own can en- 
wage coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. 


In July, 1912, the Democratic national platform said: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
eoastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
— by ee carriers engaged in transportation competitive 

e cana 


On August 15, 1912, President Wilson, then governor of New 
Jersey and candidate for President, said to an audience of 
farmers at Washington Park, N. J.: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending, passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 
the House, provides for free tolls for American ships through that 
canal and prohibits any ship from pany through which is owned by 
any American railroad company. ‘ou see the object of that, don’t 
you? We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, because 
we understand that kind of competition, We want water carriage to 


compete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going 
to get better rates around the canal than you would across the Rath 


The American position is further supported by the opinion of 
ex-Secretary of State Olney, and the weight of authority is 
clearly with the American people. 

For one I take no particular pride, nor do I feel partisan 
satisfaction at the unenviable attitude now occupied by this 
administration; nor do I find joy, but, rather, do I sorrow in the 
inexplicable change which has occurred in the President’s mind 
and that of the Secretary of State since election. 

According to their then conception a party platform consti- 
tuted a treaty between the people and the party, which honor 
required to be faithfully observed by candidates after election. 

At Washington Park, N. J., Woodrow Wilson, candidate for 
President, said: 


Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business, It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along business lines, and who are not waiting 
to see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. They know 
the American pene are now taking notice in a way in which they 
never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way and vote 
another are going to be retired to very quiet and private retreat, 


Before the Legislature of Pennsylvania Secretary Bryan spoke 
on the sacredness of platform pledges, in part, as follows: 


The fact that we not only have platforms, but that the platform is 

becoming more specified year after year, is conclusive proof that the 
ple believe in the Democratic theory, and they write their platforms 

ause they believe, and those who run upon them lead the voters to 
polieva, that they believe a platform is binding upon those who stand 
upon š 

As a belieyer in the Democratic theory of representative government, 
I desire to announce it as a settled genepe not to be questioned in 
this country, that a platform is binding upon every honest man who 
runs upon this platform. I have heard it said by men after an elec- 
tion that they could not conscientiously support something in their 
platform, and it raises a very important question whether a man should 
violate his conscience as a public servant, and I frankly tell you that 
I believe that no man should violate his conscience, either as an 
individual or as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that any 
man elected to any office should as an official do a thing that his 
conscience condemns. But does that mean that he should violate his 

latform? No; it seems that his conscience should commence to work 
fore the election and not hibernate until after the election, 

I lay it down as a proposition, and I am prepared to defend it any- 
where, that the representative who secures office upon a platform and 
then holds the office and betrays the people who elected him is a criminal 
worse than the man who embezzled money intrusted to him. 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY—1901. 

The United States of America and His ge Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, 
and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, without 8 the “ general 

rinciple" of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, 
Fave or that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 
The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, 
G. C. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the United States ; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 

ARTICLE 1. 

The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall super- 

sede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 2. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or 
by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal, 

ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or e Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

ultable. 

—e The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal 3 so far as — be ‘strictly necessary, and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service, 
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Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 


war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials, in the canal, except in the case of accidental hin- 
ome a RNS e transit shall be resumed with 

e dispate' 

5. The fovisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belliger- 
ent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any one 
time, except in case of distress, and im such case shall depart as soom 
as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart within 
24 hours from the departure of a vessel war of the other rent, 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works 8 to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be pan thereof, for the purpose of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by bel calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part o 


rents, and from ac 
the canal. 
ARTICLE 4 
It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty, 


ARTICLE 8. 


shall be ratified by the President of the United 
e advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by 
„ and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
on at the earliest possible time within six months 

from the date hereof. 


In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. F 
Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 
Joux Hax SEAL, 
PAaUNCEFOTS, ISRAL. 


The contention which is advanced that the provisions in the 
Panama Canal act exempting American vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade are violative of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty rests 
upon several propositions; that the treaty covers coastwise 
vessels; that neutralization includes commerce; that the United 
States is one of the “all nations” in article 3. 

As article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 is mentioned 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and is frequently referred to in 
argument, it may be considered in determining the meaning of 
the later treaty. . 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY (1850), ARTICLE 8, 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which 


The present trea 
States, by and with 
His Britannic Ma 
Washington or at Lo 


connects North and South America, and especially to the intereceanic 
communications, should the same prove to eee whether by 
canal or rallway, which are now proposed to be establis by the way 


of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their joint Bp 
tion to any such canals or ar as are by this article specified, it is 
always understood by the Unt States and Great Britain that the 
parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges 
or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or rail- 
ways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and 
Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the 
citizens and seal ty of every other State which is willing to grant 
thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain engage 


to afford. 
BRIEF HISTORY OF OUR ISTHMIAN TREATIES. 


The discovery of gold in California, the acquisition of Alaska, 
the acceptance of Texas into the Union all contributed to spur- 
ring the desire of the American people for an interoceanic 
canal, Great Britain, with her possessions in India not then 
accessible by way of the Suez Canal, was likewise interested 
in a shorter sea route to her Asiatic possessions. 

Great Britain had seized upon the Mosquito Coast one of the 
termini of the then proposed Nicaraguan Canal. This claim on 
the part of Great Britain, together with a lack of capital for 
such an enterprise, led this country to negotiate a treaty in 
1850, now known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Under this 
treaty a joint protectorate was established over the canal and 
over such private corporation as it was expected would under- 
take its construction, 

The United States, then financially unable, expected British 
capital would be forthcoming, but she looked in vain. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty contemplated a canal through 
Nicaragua, but because other routes were suggested—one 
through Mexico and the other through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama—article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was adopted, so 
as to make it apply to any other route which might be selected. 

As the United States grew in greatness it became more and 
more apparent that no other nation could or would build the 
canal—and the American wishes were quite clearly crystallized, 
finding expressions in many utterances from the President 
down-—that the canal when built must be an American one and 
controlled by the Federal authorities, 

A treaty also called the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated 
in 1900, but failed of ratification. Except as it may have some 
argumentative significance, it need not be referred to. 


In 1901 the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was adopted. It does not 
mention the location of the canal, but its terms are bread 
enough to include any canal connecting the two oceans. 

Later the Government of the United States acquired title and 
sovereignty in the land and decided that it should be built by. 
the Panama route. 

A great deal has been said and written abont the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty opinions of great men sought and given, 
among them Hon. Joseph H. Choate, who was ambassador to 
Great Britain when the treaty was negotiated. 

In his speech before the Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
February 15, 1913, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1914, he said that the Panama Canal exemption law— 
us and by almost the unanimous voice of 
to be in conflict with the treaty. Why, the 
pass upon the question. 

I am going to read 3 two clauses. and I would like to challenge 
any Member to show they can possibly be reconciled: 

“The canal shail be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise,” 

That is what the treaty says. In the canal bill the clause covered by 
Mr. Roor’s motion to strike out is this: 

“No tolls shall be levied upon yessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States.” 

Can you put those two things together and reconcile them in any 
possible way? 

Unfortunately for his contention, he did not read the treaty 
aright, for it does not say that “ the canal shall be free and open 
to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations on terms of 
equality.” 

The treaty specifically gives the privilege to those nations 
“ observing these rules.” An important distinction, 

The United States gets its right to use the canal for its vessels 
of commerce and war by virtue of its ownership and sovereignty, 
while “all nations” obtain their right to the use of the canal 
by “observance” of the rules which the United States “ adopts.” 

Can it be successfully argued therefore that the owner of the 
canal who adopts the rules, the observance of which by nations 
entitles such nations to its use, is included in the word “na- 
tions“? 

The flippant easily say “all nations” of course means all 
nations, and includes the United States. The context shows this 
not to be true. 

In depicting the conquering power of the Prince of Peace the 
great Christian philosopher says of Him: 

For He hath put all things under his feet. But when He saith all 
things are put under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted which did 
pet all things under Him. 

So when “the United States adopts * * * the rule the 
canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations observing these rules,” it is manifest that 
the United States, which adopts the rule, is excepted from the 
“all nations” which are under the rule, It is clear that the 
rights of all nations to use the canal are by observance of rules, 
while the right of the United States, which prescribes the rule, 
is because of ownership. Clearly, then, the United States are 
not included in “all nations.” 

A reference to the treaty shows that if observance of the 
rules is a condition precedent to the right to the use of the 
canal by all nations, then all nations are subject to all the 
rules—Nos. 1 to 6—and if the United States is included in “all 
nations,” it, too, becomes subject to these six rules. A reading 
of them shows how serious such a contention would be to this 
country were it ever engaged in war. 

The illogical position taken by those who seek to avoid the 
force of this suggestion is that the United States is one of the 
“all nations” within the meaning of rule 1, but not an “all 
nation” within the meaning of rules 2 to 6. 

In 1815 a treaty was entered into with Great Britain under 
the terms of which— 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed on any of the 
United States or British vessels than those payable in the same ports 
y vessels of the United States, nor in ports of any of His Britannic 

ty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the United States than 
1 be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

Not one word is mentioned concerning coastwise vessels. They 
are not in terms excluded from the treaty; yet Great Britain 
has always differentiated in favor of her céastwise vessels 
against vessels of this country on the ground that coastwise 
trade was matter of domestic economy and not within the scope 
or intendment of the treaty. 

A case arose in the United States, decided by the Supreme 
Court, reperted in One hundred and fifty-ninth United States, 
page 344, where foreign vessels were charged higher piletage 
than our coastwise vessels, and it was adjudicated that this was 
not in violation of the treaty of 1815. 
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If “coastwise trade“ was not within the treaty of 1815, it 
is hard to understand how “ coastwise-trade” exemption from 
tolls is prohibited by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The parallel 
between the two treaties in this respect is complete. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty expressly supersedes the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, but because it provides for a preservation of the 
“general principle” of neutralization contained in the older 
treaty it is sought to engraft its terms on the later one. If 
this were true, the new treaty were useless. Nor is there any 
more soundness of reasoning in the effort to stretch the word 
“neutralization,” which gains its significance from conditions 
of belligerency and war, to include “commerce” in time of 
peace, 

The American people demand that their rights shall not be 
surrendered at the call of fear; ‘They were too dearly hought to 
be lightly treated. They have reached a place of dignity through 
great vicissitudes, and now, in the crowning days of great ac- 
complishment, they demand the protection of a patriotic peo- 
ple at the hands of their representatives in government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL 
W. Surrul is recognized. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I fear our Demo- 
cratic friends have lost sight of another plank in the Democratic 
platform, which provides as follows: 

We favor the immediate downward revision of the existing high and 
in many cases prohibitive tariff duties, insisting that material reduc- 
tions be speedily made upon the necessaries of life. Articles enterin 
into competition with trust-controlled products and articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply than at home 
sitould be put upon the free list. 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate at- 
emg of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 

jure or destroy legitimate industry. 

Business is greatly depressed throughout the country, much 
to the regret of every patriotic citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, under the rule I will insert as a part of my re- 
marks 10 reasons why the bill under consideration should be 
defeated. 

TEN REASONS WHY CONGRESS SHOULD NOT YIELD OUR PANAMA CANAL 
RIGHTS AT ENGLAND’S DEMAND. 

First. If Congress repeals the act granting American domes- 
tic commerce free use of the Panama Canal, the only power in 
the world hampered and shackled as to the use of the canal 
will be our own country, that alone built and owns the canal. 
Any foreign power may remit the tolls paid by its own ships. 
Spain has already decided to do so. Other nations may reim- 
burse their shipowners for all Panama Canal charges as an en- 
couragement to commerce. England and Germany pay enor- 
mous subsidies to their shipowners. But President Wilson de- 
clines “to have any controversy” with England over our right 
to give any privileges whatsoever to our own domestic commerce 
in our own canal. f 

Second. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty has no bearing on the 
controversy. The Anglo-American canal contemplated in that 
treaty was never built, for the simple reason that England never 
fulfilled her part of the understanding. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty contemplated the construction of an interoceanic canal 
jointly by the Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States. In a period of political timidity, with civil war threat- 
ening, our Government in 1850 hesitated to enter upon so great 
a project without Great Britain’s cooperation. The United 
States had earlier, by treaty with the Central American States 
(Granada), procured permission to construct a canal, but Eng- 
land formally demanded to be made a party to the enterprise. 
Believing that England would supply part of the funds, the 
United States yielded. Having secured the treaty, England 
did nothing. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 51 years later, super- 
seded and abrogated the earlier treaty. The Panama Canal 
then became an exclusively American enterprise. The only 
reason for the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was the repeal of the 
older one. 

Third. Article 2 of the new treaty says that the United States 
shall enjoy all the rights of ownership, except as indicated in 
the treaty; shall enjoy exclusive control and power over the 
canal; and shall make all rules and establish the rates. This 
article is never quoted by the adyocates of Great Britain’s 
claims, but it is controlling. The next article, article 3, provides: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation In respect 


of the conditions or char; 
charges shall be just an 


of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions and 
equitable, 


In other words, the United States adopts the rules, and it 
guarantees equality, not with itself to all other nations, but 
equality of all the nations obeying its rules. The “ discrimina- 
tion” between the United States and other nations, i. e., the 
difference between the tenants and the landlord, is in the terms 
of the treaty itself. 

Fourth. If the contention of Great Britain that it is not an 
American canal, but an Anglo-American canal, is true, then it 
must necessarily follow that the warships of the United States 
are upon exactly the same footing as the warships of Great 
Britain, because the treaty provides that “ vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores in the 
canal”—the most extraordinary proposition, as Senator CuM- 
MINS has well stated, if it applies to the United States, that has 
ever been advanced by a President. If it is true, the United 
States is at once reduced to the rank of mere gatekeeper and 
toll collector of the Panama Canal, and is not its rightful 
owner. 

Senator Henry Caror Lopar has stated that if such an inter- 
pretation as Great Britain now makes—supported by President 
Wilson—had been expressed at the time, he would never, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, have 
reported the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to the Senate, and it could 
never have been adopted. President Taft, a good lawyer, con- 
curred in this view. 

Fifth. The freedom of tolls granted to American ships applies 
only to domestic commerce. It does not apply to American 
ships in foreign commerce. As to the latter, Congress has put 
the ships of all nations, including our own, upon equality as to 
tolls. The act of Congress granting free tolls to our coast-to- 
coast shipping does not discriminate against foreign ships, be- 
cause no foreign ships are permitted to engage in that trade. 
This has been true for nearly a century. No foreign ship can 
clear from any American port with a cargo for any other Amer- 
1 8 port; that right is now reserved exclusively to American 

ps. 

Sixth. Free tolls is a doctrine of the Democratic Party, be- 
cause it was believed that it would make for cheap food and 
otherwise benefit consumers by cheapening the rates of trans- 
portation between the Pacific coast and the Atlantic seaboard. 
One of the primary objects in building the canal was to develop 
water competition with the transcontinental railroads. If a 
ship of 5,000 tons burden, bringing food from southern Cali- 
fornia to New York, is charged $6,000 tolls in going through 
the canal, that $6,000 will not only be added to the price of the 
food but a ratable addition will be made to the price of every 
ton of food transported by railroads across the continent, be- 
cause the water rate will fix the land rate. 

Seventh. Great Britain has never interpreted her own treaties 
regarding equality of rates and port charges as she now seeks 
to compel the United States to interpret the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

The treaty of commerce between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed in 1815, provides that “no higher or other duties 
or charges shall be imposed in he ports of His Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe on the yessels of the United 
States than shall be payable in the same ports on British ves- 
sels.” Under it Great Britain has always held that the provi- 
sion did not apply to her own domestic commerce or coastwise 
trade. She has fayored many of her own vessels as to port 
charges as a class separate and distinct from vessels engaged in 
foreign trade. 

Eighth. The United States has always held that “vessels of 
a nation,” or eyen “vessels,” as used in treaties, by long-con- 
tinued custom and acquiescence are universally accepted as not 
embracing vessels engaged in the coasting trade. Thus the 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation between the 
United States and Denmark, of 1826, provided “ nor shall higher 
or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports of one 
party upon vessels of the other than are or shall be payable 
in the same ports by native vessels.” This is a very much 
stronger equality clause than that in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
because “native vessels” are distinctly included in the provi- 
sion. Nevertheless, the United States, under this treaty, has 
always excepted its coastwise vessels. 

Ninth. The provisions of the treaty of 1815 have already been 
judicially interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which can not be suspected of indifference to legal obli- 

tions, as recently as 1904. In the opinion written by Justice 

te, now Chief Justice of the United States, in Olsen v. Smith 
(195 U. S., 344), it is held that 


Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from 
sulting under the law of the United States, nor any la exemption 
of coastwise vessels created by State law, concerns vessels In the for- 
eign trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British vessels. 


Uotage re- 
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Tenth. Even as late as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in 1901, it 
was expected that an interoceanic canal would be built by 
private enterprise under the protection of the United States 
Government. A Wall Street syndicate, headed by Morgan, with 
Frederick Cromwell as counsel, was then organizing to do this 


work as a private enterprise. But private enterprise proved 
unequal to if. 

It was too big. The United States Government took up the 
task. Instead of being a mere guardian of neutrality, the 
United States became itself the sole owner and sovereign of the 
soil over which this great waterway is built. The cost, more 
than $400,000,000, was not subscribed in any part in Europe. It 
was furnished by the United States alone, not private funds, 
but public funds derived by public taxation for public purposes. 

By treaty and purchase the United States acquired the land, 
and the 10-mile-wide strip of territory across the Isthmus of 
Panama is to-day as much United States territory as Broadway, 
New York. It is a little late for Great Britain, even with the 
consent of an American President, to try to- make the Panama 
Canal an Anglo-American canal. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I yield, Mr. Speaker, to my colleague 
from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, on March 17, during the general 
debate on the rivers and harbors appropriation bill, I addressed 
the House at some length in opposition to the repeal of that 
clause of the Panama Canal act, approved August 24, 1912, 
which exempts vessels of the United States in the coastwise 
trade passing through the canal from the payment of tolls. 

Ordinarily I would not dare to enlarge upon the views I ex- 
pressed at that time; but certain statements and charges have 
been made repeatedly during the pending debate by those who 
favor the repeal, which statements and charges ought not to go 
unchallenged. 

It has been asserted over and over again by some gentlemen 
that “the interests” and the “ship trust” demanded the en- 
actment of the tolls-exemption clause. Of course it is quite 
popular nowadays to denounce “the trusts” and “the inter- 
ests.” But those who have indulged in these denunciations 
haye failed to state that the canal act itself specifically prohib- 
its trust-owned and railroad-owned ships from passing through 
the canal at all, It is probable that gentlemen who resort to 
tactics of that kind hope to divert attention from their own con- 
duet in favoring what the distinguished leader of the Demo- 
cratic majority in this House [Mr. UNDERWOOD} so aptly denomi- 
nated “an un-American surrender” of our country’s rights and 
interests. 

Now, if there be any special “interests” that are vitally con- 
cerned in the outcome of this canal legislation, they are the 
great transcontinental railroad corporations of the North Ameri- 
ean Continent. They want the pending Sims bill passed. They 
are against tolls exemption for American vessels in the coast- 
wise trade. For a generation or longer they were instrumental 
in preventing the enactment of any legislation in fayor of an 
isthmian canal. Time and again, always urging some plausible 
excuse, they succeeded in defeating every effort to secure the 
necessary legislation for the inauguration of the work. But 
eventually, after the passage of the U. S. battleship Oregon 
from San Francisco around Cape Horn to the blockading fleet 
at Santiago de Cuba, our countrymen became aroused to the 
necessity of the construction of an isthmian canal as a matter 
of national defense. 

Does anyone here doubt it was the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
that inspired England’s protest against free tolls? Does any- 
one here doubt the Canadian Pacific’s activities were inspired 
by the great transcontinental systems of our own country, 
which had been worsted in their endeavors to prevent the enact- 
ment of those provisions of the Panama Canal act prohibiting 
railroad-owned ships and trust-owned ships from passing 
through the canal at all? And how about the Tehuantepec 
National Railroad of Mexico? It is owned jointly by the Mexi- 
can Government and an English syndicate operating through 
Messrs. S. Pearson & Son (Ltd.), of London. The working 
capital is $7,000,000. If American ships in the coastwise trade 
were permitted to pass through the canal free of tolls, the 
Tehuantepec National Railroad would undoubtedly become an 
unprofitable piece of property. Does anyone doubt this English 
syndicate and Mexican owned railroad helped to inspire Eng- 
land's protest? 

Lord Cowdray, whose family name is Pearson, is president of 
this railroad corporation. Of the 900,000 tons of freight which 
it handles, 750,000 tons come from American coastwise trade, 
between points on the Atlantic coast and points on the Pacific 
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coast and the Hawaiian Islands, The most of this traffic is 
handled by the Hawaiian-American Steamship Co., of 8 Bridge 
Street, New York, an American company independent of rail- 
road connections. This company now owns 26 steamships, and 
in December, 1913, issued a map on the face of which is the 
Statement, “Route changed to Panama Canal when opened.” 
As I have stated, the capital for the construction of the Tehuan- 
tepec National Railroad of Mexico was furnished by an English 
syndicate, of which Lord Cowdray is the head. I have heard 
that Lord Cowdray is related by marriage to Earl Grey's family, 
and, of course, Earl Grey is the English foreign secretary who 
has protested against the free-tolls clause of the Panama 
Canal act. 

Lord Cowdray and his associates have a contract with the 
Mexican Government whereby they are to operate the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad for 51 years, 

The opening of the Panama Canal with no tolls, duties, 
charges, or restrictions to American coastwise traffic means the 
utter ruin of Lord Cowdray’s great property. It means the 
transference of at least 750,000 tons of freight from the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad to the Panama Canal. 

At the present time every pound of sugar from the Hawaiian 
Islands and yast quantities of other freight are carried to the 
Tehuantepec Railroad by ships, transshipped across the Isthmus, 
and continued to its destination on the ships of the American- 
Hawaiian Co. and other lines, 

So when Members of this House glibly talk about “ the inter- 
ests” that are concerned in this legislation they had better 
bear in mind these great railroad corporations that are vitally 
interested in seeing the President’s policy enacted into law by 
the passage of the Sims bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many Members who honestly believe 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty does not give us the right to exempt 
any of our vessels from the payment of tolls. I do not question 
their good faith. I do not question their sincerity. We who 
hold the opposite views are equally sincere and equally earnest 
in our contentions, For myself I do not hesitate in saying that 
if there were a doubt in my mind as to which of the two con- 
structions is the proper one to be placed upon a treaty concern- 
ing the construction of which there is a controversy between 
some foreign nation and my own country, I would resolve the 
doubt in favor of my own country every time. I would follow 
the rule of construction adopted by the courts in construing 
the statutes enacted by the legislatures of this country, They 
resolve the doubt in favor of constitutionality as against uncon- 
stitutionality in deciding questions of doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of statutes. 

But in their zeal to do the President's bidding some of those 
who have spoken in fayor of the pending bill have told us that 
we have become an outlaw nation on account of our proneness 
to break international promises or agreements. “Outlaw” is 
a harsh term to apply to our country. Who has applied it? 
Is it England? Is it Japan? These are the countries with 
which we have exchanged most of the diplomatic notes that 
have challenged the attention of the State Department during 
the incumbency of the present administration, if the newspaper 
accounts are to be relied on. 

Mr. Speaker, how do American promises compare with those 
of these two countries? Whea we assumed our share of the 
white man’s burden we promised the world that after we had 
made Cuba free we would retire from that island. We kept 
the faith, We redeemed our promises. Although the great 
nations of the earth doubtlessly believed that we would never 
give Cuba her independence or retire from her shores, we kept 
the faith in spirit and letter. 

England invaded Egypt, ostensibly to suppress an insurrec- 
tion against Tewfik Pasha, the Khedive of that country. Eng- 
land likewise promised the world to retire after she had re- 
stored order in that seat of ancient civilization. That was in 
1882, about 32 years ago. How has England kept the faith? 
She is still there. She has no thought of retiring; she has no 
idea of keeping her promise to the world in that matter. It 
does not lie in the mouth of her statesmen or her people to pro- 
claim us outlaws or promise breakers. 

Take the case of Japan and Korea. Japan, after her war 
with Russia, made similar guaranties to the world regarding 
her attitude toward the Hermit Kingdom. How has Japan kept 
the faith? She has manifested no intention of retiring from 
Korea; in fact, she has actually annexed it to her own terri- 
tory. Surely Japan can not accuse us of violating promises. 
So that I do not believe it comes with good grace for either 
England or Japan to accuse us of being promise breakers, 

Mr. Speaker, my good friend the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ApaMson], in his speech the other day, referred rather 
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facetiously to President George Washington and some of the 
patriots of the earlier years of our national life. It is a pity 


he overlooked or forgot some important historical facts that 


oceurred in the closing years of the life of the Father of his 
Country. The latter was confronted with serious problems in 
the early days of the Republic. Did he pusillanimously submit 
to the demands of France when the latter undertook to inter- 
fere in our domestic affairs? Mark what Washington did. 
France had been our friend, our ally, during the revolution. 
She had loaned us money. She had sent us troops. She had 
sent us fleets of warships. She had helped us materially to 
achieve our independence. Our ship of state had searcely been 
launched when she sent Citizen Genet as her minister to the 
newly established Republic. Citizen Genet had scarcely ar- 
rived on our soil ere he undertook to interfere in our domestic 
affairs. Notwithstanding he had stanech friends among our 
early statesmen, he was promptly given his passports by Presi- 
dent Washington. France, however, continued her aggressive 
and annoying policy of interference in American problems. 
Washington had gone into retirement at Mount Vervon after his 
withdrawal from public office. Finally the aggressions of our 
former friend and ally became so unbearable the sturdy veteran 
came forth from his retirement and, at the behest of President 
Adams and the Congress, again took command of the American 
forces, prepared to fight and, if need be, die rather than yield 
to the interference of France in our domestic or foreign affairs. 
That was the spirit of the founders of the Republic. Would to 
God that spirit might inspire those in high station in the present 
emergency to take a similar stand against foreign interference 
in what is purely a matter of the regulation of our own do- 
mestic affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, as was well suggested by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], if there be any dishonor in 
the construetion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that dishonor 
rests upon England for trying to drive a hard bargain with the 
present administration for her so-called friendship. We have 
spent $375,000,000 to construct the canal. England has not 
spent æ cent for its construction. Realizing the magnitude of 
the work and the effect it will have upon the trade routes of the 
world, Congress passed a resolution, approved February 15, 
1011, authorizing the President of the United States to invite 
the nations of the world to participate at a universal exposition 
to be held at San Francisco in commemoration of the comple- 
tion and dedication of this greatest of engineering feats in the 
world’s history. 

In aceordanee with that resolution of Congress, England, with 
the other civilized nations, was invited to partieipate. She has 
even refused to appropriate a single cent for such participation, 
and has pesitively declined the invitation of this Government 
to be represented at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. Of course, she had an undoubted right to do that if she 
so desired: But ft seems to me that her demand for the repeal 
of the provision of the Panama Canal act which exempts. our 
own vessels in the coastwise trade from the payment of tolls 
comes with bad grace from a country that will reap the great- 
est benefits from the construction of that great waterway, not- 
withstanding the fact that that country has not spent one soli- 
tary cent to build it or to join us in the celebration of its 
completion. 4 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt what the verdict of the Ameri- 
can people will be if this pusillanimous surrender of our rights 
is carried into effeet. The sturdy leaders of the Democratic 
majority of this House who have refused to violate their plat- 
form pledges at the behest of the Chief Executive will win the 
hearty approval of their countrymen when this question shall 
have been fully presented to the American people. All honor 
to the Speaker of this House [Mr. CLARK], the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]}, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frraceratp]?, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kyrenin], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dorremus], and 
their colleagues on the Democratie side who have refused to 
become. parties to an un-American surrender of our rights and 
interests in the canal. 

Our Speaker's fame no base surrender dims; 
Nobler to fall with Crank than mount with Stus. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Varr] is recognized. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Krarrxal said a few moments ago that he did not believe in- 
telligent people of Irish extraction would be deceived by these 
arguments, namely, “that England was attempting to dictate 
the policy of our country.” I regret that the gentleman did not 
have the opportunity of being at the Hotel Walton meeting at 


Philadelphia last Thursday night, and I regret that he did not 
have the opportunity of being at the meeting held in the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia last night. If he had been there 
he would think differently. I regret another thing, and that is 
that each Member of this House does not live as close to the 
city of Washington as I do. Then he would have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what was in the minds of his. constituents 
and what was in the minds of the American people. If to-day 
every Member of this House knew what was in the minds of his 
constituents and in the minds of the American people, I believe 
the demand for the passage of this bill would be withdrawn. 
[Applause] 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to vote against the repeal of 
the exemption clause in the Panama Canal act, and my ren- 
sons for doing so are economic and not political. The Presi- 
dent has said that Congress should reverse its previous action in 
favor of exempting our coastwise vessels from tolls, regard- 
less of whether we are right or wrong; that this is a question 
of national honor. » 

I agree that there is a question of national honor involved. 
This is one of the questions which I wish to discuss, and I will 
consume but a moment. Is it honorable for Congress one year 
to pass a law which serves as notice to American shipowners 
to invest their money in more ships and employ hundreds more 
workingmen only to revoke that action, destroying the prospect 
of a merchant marine and throwing many men out of work 
the next year? 

Under the exemption clause a great many shipyards in this 
country felt that they could build more ships and gave employ- 
ment to more men. Now they are being told that Congress must 
change this American law at the behest of Great Britain, actu- 
ated, according to common report, by the Canadian railroads. 

In the national campaign of 1912 the Democratic Party 
charged that the protective tariff was responsible for the high 
cost of living. The protective part of the tariff was removed by 
the Democratie Party, but the cest of living is still going up. 
This exemption clause in the Panama Canal act might have 
tended in a considerable degree to reduce the cost of living. 

Not being compelled to pay tolls, the American coastwise 
ships would have been able to earry freight from Philadelphia 
and New York to San Francisco at a cheaper rate. 

Railroad-owned. ships, including those owned by the railroads 
of Canada, would have been excluded from the canal, thus as- 
suring real competition. The public would have received the 
benefit of lower rates. California would have received the ben- 
efit of lower prices on eastern produets, and Philadelphia would 
xe received the benefit of lower prices. on the fruits of Cali- 

‘ornia. 

The exemption clause promised a shipbuilding boom which 
would have given employment to many hundreds of men through- 
out the United States. There would have been cheaper food, 
more employment, cheaper transportation, and greater compe- 
tition between the railroads and the American coastwise ships. 

We have come to the point where anything that we may do 
for American shipping is sharply resented by European powers. 
Europe objected to the 5 per cent discount on goods shipped in 
American bottoms, as provided by the tariff bill. As a result, 
the Attorney General of the United States declared this clause 


‘invalid, Congress then provided for the exemption of coast- 


wise ships, and again we are told by Europe that we must 
repeal this clause. 

On July 4, 1789, the American Congress passed a law estab- 
lishing a differential duty of 10 per cent in favor of goods 
shipped in American bottoms, and the result was an Ameriean 
merchant marine that was the pride of the United States. We 


‘became so confident of our commercial strength on the seas, 
: however, that we abolished the differential and soon afterwards 


American shipping began to decline. 
We have been beaten in the diplomatic game. We have shown 
our power in many instances, but we have permitted foreign 


nations to draw us into agreements which prevented us from 


giving any advantage to our own ships. With reference to the 
rebate clause of the tariff bill, the Democratic chairman of the 
Finance Committee has said that if it were in conflict with the 
obsolete trade agreements with foreign nations, which have 
been disregarded by foreign nations who were parties to them, 
the agreements should be abrogated. 

Now, we are told that this latest effort to break up the 
European monopoly of the American shipping business is in 
conflict with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Is Burope never to let 
us build up American shipping? England subsidizes her own 
vessels, but says that we shall favor our own in no way lest 
she lose some of the business. 

I have pointed out the great benefits conferred upon the peo- 
ple by the exemption clause of the Panama Canal act. It 
would afford them some relief from the high cost of living. It 
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is suggested now that we give up these benefits at the behest of 
Great Britain. And for what reason? Because the President 
says that he “shall not know how to deal with other matters 
of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence” if we do not 
yield to Great Britain. 

Americans have never been known to be cowardly. We have 
never been known to retreat in the face of a threat. Two 
Presidents of the United States have said that our position is 
sound. Mr. Roosevelt says that the contention of Great 
Britain is unwise. Mr. Taft has said that we own the canal— 
that the money of the American taxpayers built it; that the 
exemption clause can not be held to be a discrimination. Presi- 
dent Wilson in the campaign that resulted in his election said 
that we had a right to exempt our own coastwise ships. The 
Democratic platform declared for that principle. 

Is it honorable, then, to reverse our principles simply because 
of certain vague threats regarding matters of “ greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence“? 

Exemption of coastwise ships was a patriotic issue of the 
Democratic campaign, made so by the party platform and re- 
affirmed by Mr. Wilson’s speeches. By pledging the party to 
this policy many persons may have been induced to vote for 
the Democratic ticket—persons who might not have yoted for 
the Democratic party if it had declared itself in favor of yield- 
ing to Great Britain. 

If the Democratic Party had declared itself in favor of 
yielding to Great Britain on this question, I yenture to say that 
it would have been made one of the leading issues in the cam- 
paign, The Republican Party felt that the issue had been de- 
cided; that Congress had giyen its word to the country that 
American coastwise ships would be exempted. 

If Congress reverses itself now, the people will have reason 
to say that they were deceived; that a great issue was removed 
from the national campaign by deceit; that the Democratic 
Party has been disloyal to the people’s trust in its effort to 
serve Great Britain. 

I hold the people of my own country above the interest of 
Great Britain or the united powers of Europe. I came to 
Congress to serve the people who elected me and not the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. I believe that all the people in the 
city which I represent—all the people who were born there 
and those who have come to our shores believing they would 
find the protection and assistance of a great Government—are 
entitled to the benefits of the exemption clause regardless of 
what pressure may be brought to bear on us by Europe. We 
owe a greater duty to our own people than to Europe. I 
believe that our attitude is right, and the suggestion that we 
yield to Great Britain, regardless of whether we are right or 
wrong, is not in the spirit in which this great Republic was 
founded. We did not yield on the “right-or-wrong” policy 
when England sought to tax us unjustly when we were her 
Colonies; and we should not yield now. [Applause.] 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx! 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in the last 20 years the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has presented for the 
consideration of this House more important legislative ques- 
tions than any other committee, and I regard it as the most 
important committee in the House. For the first time in its 
eventful history, in asking for consideration of one of its bills, 
that committee has applied for a rule limiting debate and 
cutting off the right of amendment. [Applause.] In my service 
in the House, I believe, I have had charge of more important 
legislative bills than any other Member of either branch of 
Congress, and during that service I never once asked for or 
received a rule limiting debate and amendment on a Dill 
under my care. [Applause.] And I know very well that 
my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. Apamson], the 
chairman of this great committee, for whom I have great re- 
spect and an affectionate regard, has not himself, of his 
own motion, cast a refiection upon the past history of his 
committee by asking for the gag rule under which we are now 
operating. [Applause.] 

QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 


Mr. Speaker, involyed in the question before us, in my judg- 
ment, are three distinct propositions: First, our treaty rights; 
second, our moral duty; and, third, our economie policy. I 
shall not take the time to discuss the economie policy involved, 
because the policy of to-day may be changed to-morrow. We 
may have one economic policy now, and in the light of expe- 
rience we may have another the next year. I shall not discuss 


at length our moral duty, because what is our moral duty at 


this hour may be changed in the next hour. But to me the 
question involved here of utmost importance is that of our treaty 
rights; because when those are finally settled they are settled 
for all time.. If we to-day give away a right which belongs to 
us, and which we ought to transmit to our children and our 
children’s children, that right may be gone forever. It can not 
be regained without great difficulty. [Applause.] And in ap- 
proaching the subject of our treaty rights permit me to say 
that it is the policy of Congress, whenever it can do so honor- 
ably, to follow the lead of the President in our foreign relations. 
We on our side of the House have not endeavored to annoy or 
criticize the President’s Mexican policy or his Japanese policy. 
We have stood behind him so far in these matters, because, in 
the main, Congress ought without regard to partisan divisions, 
as far as possible, to present a solid front to foreign nations, 

Two years ago we passed the Panama Canal act and gave out 
our construction of our foreign policy, which to-day we are asked 
to reverse. I can not bring myself to the point of believing 
that our duty to the President in regard to our foreign policy 
requires us to vote to-day to reverse the foreign policy announced 
less than two years ago. [Applause.] 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was made in 1850. At that time 
the United States and Great Britain were striving for mastery 
of the Pacific Ocean. We had just made a treaty with Great 
Britain under which we had extended our western boundary 
line to the Pacific Ocean on the forty-ninth parallel, so that we 
had acquired undisputed title to the Oregon territory. We had 
just made a treaty with Mexico, under which we had acquired 
the California coast. We had just taken in Texas, under which 
we had extended our territory to the southwest. Great Britain 
was then in possession of the Atlantic end of the proposed 
Nicaragua Canal. In 1849 gold had been discovered in Cali- 
fornia. Our people were seeking the shores of the Pacific on 
the California coast. Everyone in our country was desirous of 
having a canal constructed so as to bring the East and the 
West together before the transcontinental railroads were really 
thought of, We could not construct the Nicaragua Canal our- 
selves, because Great Britain had one end of it. She was striv- 
ing for mastery in the Pacific. We were striving for mastery 
in the Pacific. We had a concession from Nicaragua for the 
construction of the canal. Under that concession we had the 
right to construct the canal if we could settle with Great 
Britain. We made the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, under which we 
agreed that neither Great Britain nor the United States would, 
as a government, construct the canal, and under which we 
agreed that the citizens and subjects of both nations, if a canal 
were constructed by a company or a corporation, should have 
equal rights in the canal. At that time it was expected that 
the people who had a concession from Nicaragua would be able 
to raise the money in England for the construction of the canal, 
but that hope faded away. 

OUR PACIFIC POSSESSIONS, 


Shortly after that we commenced to extend our Pacific pos- 
sessions. We became the owner of Alaska. We have since 
become the owner of Hawaii, of the island of Guam, of the 
island of Pago Pago in the Tutuila Islands, of the Midway 
Islands, and of the Philippine Islands, Controlling as we do 
every strategic point in the North Pacific Ocean, every principal 
line of transit across that ocean, with our Alaska coast almost 
reaching to Asia, with the Hawaiian Islands in the center, with 
the Philippine Islands on the other side, we are the masters of 
the Pacific Ocean for all the future, if we keep our judgment 
and maintain our rights in the Panama Canal. [Applause.] 

THER AMERICAN POSITION ON THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


In a letter from Secretary of State Frelinghuysen to the 
American ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Lowell, dated May 
8, 1882, it was said: 


The President believes that the formation of a protectorate by Euro- 
peas nations over the isthmus transit would be in conflict with a doc- 
rine which has been for many years asserted by the United States, 
This sentiment is properly termed a doctrine, as it has no prescribed 
sanction and its assertion is left to the exigency which may invoke it. 
It has been repeatedly announced by the Executive Department of this 
Government and through the utterances of distinguished citizens; it is 
cherished by the American people and has been approved by the Goy- 
ernment of Great Britain. 

* s * * + $ 


When the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded it was contemplated 
ihat the Nicaragua Canal, to which the treaty principally had relation, 
would be at once commenced and finished with all possible speed by 
American and British capital under the impulse of the joint protec- 
torate. This appears not only from the context of the treaty, but aiso 
from the history of negotiations which lead to the treaty, and the rela- 
tions which then existed between this Government and the Central 


American States. 
* . . x . . * 
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The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concInded to seeure a th which 
did not exist and which now never can exist. It was to secure con- 
struction of a canal under the grant of 1849 from Nicaragua that the 


United States consented to waive the exclusive and valuable rights which 
have been given to them; 6 with Great Brit- 
ain that they would not occupy, „ colonize, or assume dominion 
over part of Central America, and t they consented’ to admit Her 
Majesty Government at some future day to a share in the protection 
which they have exercised over the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Government and people of the United States, though rich In land 
and industry, were poor in money and SOAGE R in 1850. The 
scheme for a canal, even without the of the Mosquito. pro- 
tectorate, was too vast for the means of the Americans. of that day who 
numbered then considerably less than one-half of their numbers to-day. 
They went to England, which had what they had not, surrendered th 
exclusive privileges, offered an equal share of all they had in those 
regions in order, as expressed in, the seventh article of the treaty, that 
no time should be unnecessarily lost in commencing and constructing 
the said canal.” Through no fault of theirs time was unnecessarily 
lost, the work was never begun, and the concession. failed. 

In his report in 1900 on his bill Mr. Hepburn said: 


The last 50 years has wrought a remarkable change in our relations 
to a waterway the I 1850: was only four years removed 
from our first 0 of California. It was only four 8 
than the passage of the first party of emigrants from the pol 
River under the protection of a m Sior a to Oregon, It wus but 
two years after the cession of gr gae ed interests on the Pacific 
coast from Mexico. It was only ears after settlement of the 
disputed boundary of our northwest Pacific possessions. 

In submitting views of the minority on the Hepburn bill, re- 
ported to the House in 1900, providing that the United States 
should construct an isthmian canal, Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as Is so clearly shown by Mr. Hepburn, 
Tong ago ceased to have any binding force, by reason of the conduct of 
Great Britain. That being true, we should strictly adhere to the Mon- 
roe doctrine and stand by our traditional policy that Eur will not be 
permitted to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. It is to the Monroe 
doctrine that we as a Repnbile must look for re We should never, 
under any circumstances, even tacitly admit that Europe has the right 
to 80 = as interrogate us on American questions, much less to limit 
our action. 

When the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was made, England being 
desirous of maintaining more or less supremacy in the Pacific 
Ocean and anxious to reach Australia and her Indian posses- 
sions by the shortest route, wanted equal treatment. But since 
that time the world has constructed the Suez Canal. England 
has reached her Indian possessions through that canal. The 
map of the world was changed between the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of 1850 and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. 


GOVERN MENT-OWNED CANAL, 


The time came when it was conceded everywhere that this 
tremendous enterprise was too great for any private company or 
private corporation te undertake. It was determined in this 
House and elsewhere that the Government of the United States, 
with its willingness to aid the world and with its vast posses- 
sions and power and great treasure, was the only means by 
which the canal could be constructed. After this House had 
passed a bill providing that the Government should construct 
the canal, notwithstanding the then Clayton-Bulwer treaty, we 
approached England with a proposition for a new treaty, under 
which our country might build the canal. Could Great Britain 
refuse us? Could England decline to permit this Government, 
on its own terms, to construct what the world for 400 years 
had been hoping might be constructed? Could Great Britain 
say, That which we want, that which is in the interest of our 
shipping, that which the world desires, that which you are will- 
ing to give out of the fullness of your heart and your treasure, 
we will not permit because of an antiquated, outgrown treaty of 
more than 50 years ago”? [Applause.] She could not, she did 
not dare refuse, and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated. 
I haye not the time to discuss the history of the negotiations, 
which, in my judgment, clearly shows that the United States is 
not to be treated on the same terms as foreign nations in the 
control of the canal. [Applause.] 

But I have noticed in this debate and elsewhere that many 
gentlemen say, Never mind what the negotiations were, here is 
the plain language of the treaty.” 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


And Mr. Choate, who admits modestly that he is the author 
of the whole thing, quotes the treaty incorrectly, either know- 
ing better or showing his ignorance, [Laughter and applause.] 
What is the treaty? a 

Artiele 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, signed November 18, 
1901, ratified by the Senate December 16, 1901, and proclaimed 
February 22, 1902, is as follows: 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th ber, 1888, for the free 


navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say— 

1. The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and 
these rules on terms of entire ý 
against any such nation, or i 
ct of the conditions or changes of trafi 
uch conditions and charges of traffic be just and 


of war of all nations o 
so that there shall be no discrimination 
citizens or subjects, in res 
or otherwise, 
equitable, 


2. The canal shall never be blocka nor shall 
be exercised nor any act of 5 be committed wi Aa 
United States, however, shall be at liberty 

ce a the 


war 
The 
to maintain such military 
canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
stores in the canal, except so far as may be cet Peeper 7 te 
shall effected. with the 

ree, and 
the 


Pi ie subject to the same rules as vessels 


rent shall embark or disembark troops, munitio 

or warlike materials in the canal, except in bone of e 
and n such case the transit shall be resumed 

5. he 510 Sr cht rticle shall 
e provisions 0 article a to. waters 

the canal, within 3 marine miles of 8 Vessels — ce i 
belligerent shall not remain in sueh waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall de- 
pars as perp — 5 2 N 1 war woes boot, yo shall 
one ee — 1 e departure of a vessel of war of 


6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessar 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shail. * 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
— 1 5 — Gen in ing es enjoy cones tp y from attack 
s an ‘om acts calc mpair 

polis St as part of the canal, Pha Srog 

In the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty occurs the 
following: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edwar 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and TO and of the Bene 
ish Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being 
desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacifc Oceans, by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient, and to that end to remove any objection which may arise 
out of the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of ‘such. canal under the 
auspices of the Government of the United Sta without impairin: 
the “general principle” of neutralization established in article 8 0 
that convention, have for that purpose appointed as their plenipo. 


tentiaries : 
Articles 1 and 4 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty are as follows: 
ARTICLE 1. 


The high contracting parties agree that the 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 1 


ARTICLE 4 

It is agreed t 

natiopal ne of te country or countries traversed hy te. before 
a 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the Present theater 

Article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty then provides that the 
United States adopts as the basis of neutralization of such ship 
canal the following rules: 

First, the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination 
against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect 
of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such con- 
ditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

WHAT Ann THE RULES TO BE OBSERVED? 

Now, what are these rules? Remember, the language of the 
treaty is the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and war of all nations observing these rules, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any such nation. 
What are these rules? 

The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of 
war be exercised nor any act of“ hostility be committed 
within it. That is one of them. 

Another is that vessels of war of a belligerent shall not re- 
victual nor take any stores in the canal, except so far as be 
strictly necessary, and the transit of such vessels through the 
canal shall be effected with the least possible delay, in aecord- 
ance with the regulations in force, and with only such intermis- 
sion as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Another rule is: No belligerent shall embark or disembark 
troops, munitions of war, or warlike material in the canal, 
except in case of accidental hindrance of the transit, and in 
such case the transit shall be resumed with all possible dispatch, 

Another rule is: The provisions of this article shall apply to 
waters adjacent to the canal, within 3 marine miles of either 
end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain in susit 
waters longer than 24 hours at any one time, except in case 
of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible; 
but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall: not depart within 
24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent, 

Do you tell me that these rules, the observance of which is 
required by all nations in order to give equality in the canal— 
that these rnles which would prevent our maintaining our war 
vessels in the canal in time of war, or revictualing our vessels 
in time of war in the canal, or disembarking troops or muni- 
tions of war, apply to the United States or the Republic of 
Panama, upon whose zone the canal is constructed? [Applause.J 


resent treaty shall 
th April, 1850. 
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THE PRESENT TOLL LAW. 


What, then, is the Issue before us? A little less than two 
years ago we passed a Panama Canal act, and in that act we 
provided that no tolls should be levied upon our vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade. We further provided that the President, 
in fixing the tolls, might give preference to American vessels in 
the foreign trade, though he did not do that in fixing the rate 
of tolls. . 

We further provided that the vessels belonging to the Republic 
of Panama should not pay tolls, We made three exceptions in 
regard to tolls. Having provided the tolls for all other vessels 
in the world except the United States flag vessels and Panama 
yessels, we made the exemption first of coastwise trade directly, 
authorized the President to give preferential rates on our 
vessels in the foreign trade, and made the exemption of Panama 
vessels entirely. 

Section 5 of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, con- 
tains the following provisions: 

Sec. 5. That the President is beroy, authorized to prescribe, and 
from time to time change, the tolls that shall be levied by the Govern- 

Panama Canal: Provided, 


ment of the United States for the use of the 


That no tolls, when prescribed as aboye, shall be changed unless six 


months’ notice thereof shall have been given by the President by 
proclamation. No tolls shall be levied upon engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States. 


Tolls may be u gross or net registered tonnage, displace- 
ment tonnage, or oth ise, and may be based on one form of tonn 
for warships and another for ships of commerce. The rate of to 
may be lower upon vessels in ballast than upon vessels 1 Rd 
sengers or cargo. When based upon net tonnage for ps 
of commerce the tolls shall not exceed A tae pe! stered ton, nor 

than for vessels of the United States and its citizens, than 
rtionate cost of the actual maintenance and opa 
ation of the canal, subject, however, to the provisions of article 19 of 
the convention be the United States and the Republic of Panama, 
entered into November 18, 1903. * * > 


THE ENGLISH CONTENTION. 


Thereupon Sir Edward Grey, in behalf of the English Govern- 
ment, made his protest against that law, before he knew the 
rates of tolls prescribed, and upon what did he protest? He 
protested against three things: 

First, that no tolls are to be levied upon ships engaged in the 

coastwise trade of the United States. 
Second, that tolls when based upon registered tonnage for 
ships of commerce are not to be less than a certain amount, 
other than for vessels of the United States and its citizens, 
which is the provision which gave the right of preferential tolls 
to our vessels in the foreign trade. 

Third, there is also an exception to the exemption granted by 
article 19 of the convention with Panama of 1903. 

Sir Edward Grey was logical, whatever the gentlemen may be 
who are advocating the present bill. He knew that if the 
words “all nations observing these rules” meant the United 
States, which Constructed the canal, and Panama, which gave 
the right of construction, then we could no more exempt the 
vessels of Panama than we could our own vessels in the canal, 
because Panama, through whose country the canal runs, could 
have no greater rights of free transit than we who built the 
canal and owned it, [Applause.] 

In the letter from Sir Edward Grey, representing the British 
Government, dated November 14, 1912, and handed to the Secre- 
tary of State by the British ambassador December 9, 1912, it is 
stated: 

It remains to consider whether the Panama Canal act In Its gaor 
form conflicts with the treaty rights to which His Majesty's vern- 
ment maintain they are entitled. 

Under section 5 of the act the President is given, within certain de- 
fined limits, the right to fix the tolls, but no tolls are to be levicd upon 
ships engaged in coastwise trade of the United States, and the 
tolls, when based upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce, 
are not to exceed $1.25 net registered ton, nor be less, other than 
for vessels of the United States and its citizens, than the estimated 
ig at apc cost of the actual maintenance and operation of the canal. 

here is also an exception for the exemptions granted by article 19 of 
the convention with Panama of 1903. 

The effect of these provisions is that vessels engaged in the constwise 
trade will contribute nothing to the upkeep of the canal. Similari 
vessels ee to the- Government of the Republic of Panama will, 
in pursuance of the treaty of 1903, contribute no to the upkeep 
of the canal. Again, in the cases where tolls are levied, the tolls in 
the case of ships belonging to the United States and its citizens may 
be fixed at a lower rate than in the case of foreign ships, and may be 
Yess then the estimated proportionate cost of the actual maintenance 
and operation of the canal. 

These provisions (1) clearly conflict with the rule embodied in the 
pane established in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of equal 

tment for British and United States ships, and (2) would enable 
tolls to be fixed which would not be just and equitable, and would there- 
fore not comply with rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, referred to in Sir Ed- 
ward Grey's letter, is as follows: À 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particu- 
lar object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 


r net 


to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practi- 
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cable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the Isthmus 
which connects North and South America, and 8 to the inter- 
oceanic communications, should the same prove to be practicable, 
whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be established 
by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their 
joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this article 
ed, it is always understood by the United States and Great Brit- 
that the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no 
other N conditions of trafic thereupon than the aforesaid Goy- 
ernments approve of as just and equitable; and that the same 
canals or railways being open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like 
terms to the citizens and snbjects of every other State which is willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain 
engage to afford. 


THE AMERICAN PRINCIPLE. 


In the reply made by Secretary of State Knox he states clearly 
the principle for which I am speaking. 

In the letter from Secretary of State Knox, replying to Sir 
Edward Grey's letter, dated January 17, 1913, it is said: 

It may be stated at the outset that this Government does not agree 
with the interpretation placed by Sir Edward Grey upon the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty or upon the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but for reasons 
which will reinbelow it is not deemed necessary at present to 


plit: appear Aene vie Ë this G t th t 
am or ra WS © overnment upon the meaning o 
those 8 = > 

. 


2 > . * ae s 


From this it appears that three objections are made to the provisions 
of the act: First, that no tolls are to be levied upon ships engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States; second, that a discretion ap- 
pears to be given to the President to discriminate in fixing tolls in fayor 
of ae belonging to the United States and its citizens as against for- 
e s; and, third, that an exemption has been given to the vessels 
of the ublie of Panama under article 19 of the convention with 
Panama of 1903. 


* . Ld s + 


. s 
The United States has always asserted the principle that the status 
of the countries . by reason of their political rela- 
tion to the territory in which the canal was to be constructed was 
differnt from that of all other countries. 


THE CLEARLY DEFINED ISSUE. 


Here is a clearly defined issue: Great Britain says that 
under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we can make no exception of 
any vessel passing through the canal, though it may be owned 
by the United States or its citizens, or by Panama or its citi- 
gens, and our country maintains that the status of the country 
which gave the right to build the canal and of the country 
which built the canal was different under the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty from any other country of the world. {Applause.] 

IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TREATY BY THE HOUSE. 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was signed in November, 1901. 
It was ratified by tlie Senate of the United States on December 
16, 1901, at the first session of the fifty-seventh Congress. It 
was not proclaimed until February, 1902, but three days after 
it was ratified by the Senate the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, 
who first proposed officially that the Government of the United 
States should solve the problem by building the canal, and 
whose face I am glad to see before me to-day, the great man 
of the canal, William Peter Hepburn [applause], reported 
to this House a bill for the construction of a Nicdraguan canal. 
It is somewhat strange to now hear gentlemen who then voted 
upon that bill discuss the meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
That bill contained a provision in direct conflict with the 
claims on the part of England of the meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. The bill was reported to this House three 
days after the Hay-Pauncefote treaty had been ratified by the 
Senate, and it passed this House on January 9, 1902, before 
the treaty had been fully proclaimed, but after it had been 
ratified, by a record vote of 308 yeas and 2 nays, [Applause.] 
And among the distinguished gentlemen who had the honor to 
vote for that bill, which they now say is in conflict with the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, were my distinguished friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson] and my distinguished friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. [Applause.] 


IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TREATY BY THE SENATE. 


That bill went to the Senate of the United States, which 
had just ratified the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. We have heard 
a great deal here about what this Senator says and that Sena- 
tor says as to the meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty when 
pending before the Senate. But when the Hepburn Dill was 
pending before the Senate the subject was fresh in their minds. 
If ever they knew what they meant in the Senate, they knew 
it then when they were passing upon a bill based on a treaty 
which they had just ratified. And what did they put in this 
pill? The Senate struck out all after the enacting clause of the 
Hepburn bill and inserted what is now the law, called the 
Spooner Act. What.is section 6 of that act? That is the act 
under which the Panama Canal has been constructed. It is 
the act under which we acquired our right to build it, because 
we directed the President to make the treaty which was made 
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with Panama or with the Republic of Colombia. Let me read 
to you what section 6 of the act of June 28, 1902, says: 
Sec, 6. That in any agreement with the Republic of Colombia or 


with the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica the President is author- 
ized to guarantee to said Republic or to said States the use of said 
canal and harbors, u such terms as be upon, for all 
yessels owned by said States or by citizens thereof. 

Here was a construction of the treaty by the same Senate 
which had ratified it within a few days after it was ratified, 
authorizing and directing the President to grant to the country 
from which we obtained the right to build the canal prefer- 
ential tolls or no tolls at all. [Applause.] What was done 
under that? 


HAY’S CONSTRUCTION OF THE TREATY, 


A gentleman the other day, with fair words but little 
knowledge, said, “Oh, what would John Hay have said to 
this construction of the treaty—that great statesman and 
diplomat? He would not have so violated the honor of his 
country.” Mr. Speaker, after the passage of the Spooner Act 
Secretary of State Hay negotiated a treaty with the Republic 
of Colombia, which treaty was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. It was signed by Mr. Hay on January 22, 1903, 
and was ratified by the Senate of the United States, but was 
not ratified by the Republic of Colombia. What did that treaty 
provide? Article 16 of this treaty—the Hay-Herran treaty— 
negotiated by Mr. Hay provided: 

The canal W 8 ma the entrance d . —. anal be 
tox 8 of article 3 of and te: conformity with all the stipu- 
lations of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The very next article of this treaty immediately following 
this declaration that the canal should be open in conformity 
with section 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty—the next article, 
written by John Hay—provided: 

The Government of Colombia shall have the right to transport over 
the canal its vessels, troops, and munitions of war at all times without 
paying charges of any kind. 

[Applause.] 

Here was a construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by 
John Hay which Sir Edward Grey now says is in violation of 
article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I prefer now to take 
this judgment of John Hay, who signed the treaty, and of the 
Senate of the United States, which ratified the treaty, rather 
than the belated opinion of Sir Edward Grey, or even the opin- 
ion of President Wilson. [Applause.] 


AS CONSTRUED BY OUR TREATY WITH PANAMA. 


What more? The treaty with Colombia -was rejected by 
Colombia, and Secretary Hay negotiated a treaty with Pan- 
ama, which had become a Republic. Again, article 18 of the 
treaty with Panama which is now in force provides: 

That the canal shall be subject to all the conditions provided in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

And the next section of the Panama treaty, article 19, pro- 
vides: 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the right to 
transport over the canal its vessels and its troops and munitions of 
war in such vessels at all times, without paying charges of any kind. 

Articles 18 and 19 of the treaty between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama, signed November 18, 1903, by 
John Hay on the part of the United States and proclaimed 
February 26, 1904, in full are as follows: 

ARTICLE 18. 

The canal when constructed and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in perpetuity, and shall be opened 11 88 the terms provided for b 
section 1 of article 3 of, and in conformity with all the roe arpa 00 


the treaty entered into by the Governments of the Uni States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 
ARTICLE 19, 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the right to 
transport over the canal its vessels and its troops and munitions of 
war in such vessels at all times without paying charges of any kind. 
The exemption is to be extended to the auxiliary railway for the 
transportation of persons in the service of the Republic of Panama, 
or of the police force Sed ge with the preservation of public order 
outside of said zone, as well as to their baggage, munitions of war, 
and supplies, 

That was the treaty under which we secured the right to 
build the canal. 


MR. ROOT’S CONSTRUCTION IN 1909. 


A similar provision was inserted in another treaty which 
never was ratified, signed in 1909, by a distinguished Senator 
of the United States, who ever since that time has been en- 
deavoring to repudiate hfs official action at that time. Secre- 
tary of State Ermu Roor negotiated a treaty with the Repub- 
lic of Colombia in which it was provided that that Republic 
should have the liberty at all times to convey through the 


ship canal now in course of construction, and so forth, troops, 
materials of war, and ships of war without paying any duty 
to the United States, 

The following is a portion of article 2 of the draft of the 
treaty between the United States and the Republic of Colombia, 
signed by Ermu Root, Secretary of State, on behalf of the 
United States, January 9, 1909, ratified by the Senate of the 
United States February 24, 1909, but which was not ratified by 
the Colombian Congress: 

ARTICLE 2. 


In considération of the provisions and stipulations he t 
tained, it Is a as fol ows: pulations hereinafter con 


„It lows : 
The Republic of Colombia shall have liberty at all times to conve 
through the ship canal now in course of construction by the United 
States across the Isthmus of Panama the troops, materials for war, and 
the United Beaten; ever tn, the, cess ot in ene any doily to 
Colombia and another country. E RA AES ets 

This treaty which Mr. Roor negotiated with Colombia in 1909 
was one of three treaties signed at the same time, In addition 
to the treaty between the United States and Colombia there was 
a treaty between the United States and Panama and also a 
treaty between Panama and Colombia. These treaties were in- 
tended as a settlement of the controversy between the United 
States and Panama and Colombia growing out of the Panama 
revolution against Colombia, the recognition of Panama by the 
United States, and the acquirement of the right from Panama 
for the United States to build a canal. They assumed that the 
Republic of Colombia had some rights in the canal by reason 
of its former ownership of the territory through which the canal 
has been constructed, which placed Colombia on a different 
footing from any nation other than Panama and the United 
States; and the treaties were signed for the purpose of settling 
all questions growing out of the fact that the United States had 
acquired from the new Republic of Panama the right to build 
the canal through the territory which had belonged to Colombia 
before the Panaman revolution. 

OBTAINING ENGLAND’S CONSENT. 


Mr. Roor stated on February 12, 1913, before the Senate 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals that he negotiated the treaty 
2 055 1 after obtaining the consent of Great Britain. 

e said: 

These treaties were to clear the title to the Isthmus from the claim 
that Colombia still makes, and they provided for the same privileges to 
Colombia which had been contained in the Hay-Herran treaty and which 
were contained in the Panama treaty. Under it Colombia gave up her 
claim of title and cleared our title. I got the consent of Great Britain 
to that specifically. 

While Colombia rejected this treaty with her, so that it 
never went into effect, the provision I refer to involved a con- 
struction of the right of the United States under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty to grant special favors to Colombia in regard 
to her vessels going through the canal. 

Mr, Root says that he specifically obtained the consent of 
Great Britain to that provision in the treaty. I should like to 
know how the consent was asked for and how it was expressed. 
It seems more than passing strange that if the English Govern- 
ment consented to this treaty in 1909, Sir Edward Grey, in 1912, 
would take express exception to the provision in our treaty with 
Panama granting Panama free tolls on certain of her vessels 
and materials. Upon what theory could Great Britain, under 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, consent to our allowing vessels of 
Colombia to go through the canal free and object to the allow- 
ance we had made that vessels of Panama should go through 
free? And if Great Britain had consented in 1909 that Colom- 
bian vessels should go through free, how does it happen that 
she protested in 1912 against vessels of Panama going through 
free, without any reference to her former consent? And how 
does it happen that no one else in this country, and apparently 
no one at all in Great Britain, knew that our Secretary of State 
had asked and obtained the consent in 1909 for Colombian ves- 
sels to be exempt from tolls? If there are any papers in the 
State Department showing that this consent was asked for 
or received, they ought to be made public. 

ROOT’S HUMILIATING STATEMENT, 


The statement of Mr. Roor about haying obtained the specific 
consent of Great Britain is a statement filled with humiliation 
for the United States. Suppose Great Britain had refused her 
consent at that time? Here we were negotiating treaties for 
the purpose of settling a controversy which involved our right 
to construct the canal at all at Panama, and, according to Mr. 
Roor, if Great Britain had refused to give her consent we would 
have been in the humiliating position of being unable to settle 
that controversy with Colombia. The very statement of the 


case shows the danger of admitting England’s present construc- 
tion of the treaty. Will we have to ask in the future the 
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consent of Great Britain every time we want to deal with the 
canal question and settle controversies in regard to it and our 
rights in it and onr right to construct it? The humiliating 
confession of Mr. Root would seem to indicate that such would 
be the case, but I deny that such a construction is a correct one. 

We are pledged to Great Britain to grant to no other country 
not immediately connected with the construction of the eanal 
any lower tolls or greater privileges than we grant to her ves- 
sels, but we have built the ennal; we own it; we govern it; 
we regulate it; we maintain it; we protect it; and we have the 
rights connected with such construction, ownership, regulation, 
maintenance, and protection. 

And it would be absurd to say that we can grant greater 
privileges to the Republic of Panama for the privilege of spend- 
ing our money in building the canal than we have ourselves 
after having constructed it. 

FURTHER CONSTRUCTION OF Tun TREATY BY THE SENATE IN 1912, 


There was another construction of the treaty by the United 
States Senate. When the Panama Canal toll bill of two years 
ago came to the House and passed, it went to the Senate. The 
House had provided that coastwise vessels should not pay tolls. 

The Senate by a vote of that body inserted as an amendment 
a provision exempting from tolls certain yessels of the United 
States engaged in foreign trade: 

No tolis shall be levied upon vessels of American registry engaged in 
the foreign trade If the owners agree that such vessels may be taken 
by the United States in time of war or other public emergency, in the 


etion of the President, upon payment to the owners of the fair 
actual value at the time of the taking. * * > 


That provision went out in conference committee on account 
of the economic policy involved, but its insertion was a clear 
‘construction of our treaty right to exempt all vessels flying our 
fing from tolls. 

AS PRESIDENT TAFT CONSTRUED THY HAY-PAUNCEPOTE TERATY. 

President Taft, in his message to Congress in December, 1911, 
maid: 

I am confident that the United States has the power to relleve from 
the payment of tolls any part of our shipping that Congress deems wise. 
We own the canal. It was our money that built it. e have the right 
to charge tolls for Its use. Those tolls must be the same to everyone, 
but when we are dealing with our own ships, the practice of many 

vernments of sabsidizing their own merchant vessels is so 

hed in general that a subsidy equal to the tolls, as equivalent remis- 
sion of tolls, can not be held to be a diseriminntion in the use of the 
canal, The practice in the Suez Canal makes this clear. 


After the passage by. both Houses of Congress of the Panama 
Canal act, President Taft, on August 19, 1912, sent a message 
to Congress, in which he said: 

After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the treaty 
which preceded It, I feel confident that the exemption of the coastwise 
vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition of tolls on 
vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a violation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


Seeretary of War Stimson, in his annual report in 1911, 
said: 


Involved in the problem of — tolls is the question whether the 
United States has right under the treaty to pay the tolls on Ameril- 
can vessels using the canal. An examination of the treaty and the 
beeen circumstances, to my mind, leaves no doubt as to the right 
of the United States, both y and morally, to pay the tells on its 
vessels. This is a 8 recognized practice in respect to the tolls 
of the Suez Canal, the tol! rules of which canal were adopted by the 
United States in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty for the government of the 
Panama Canal. At least one of our national competitors in the use of 
the Panama Canal—Spain—has already taken steps to provide for the 
payment out of her national treasury of the Panama tolls on one of 
the Spanish lines which will use that canal. Furthermore, I can see 
no difference, save in form—provided the tolls for other nations are 
kept reasonable, as we have algo covenanted to do—whether the United 
States should make this appropriation out of her own 3 to 
American vessels, by receiving the toll money from them first and re- 
paying it to them, or by simply relieving them from the payment of 
tolls In the first place. 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel, in his annual report 
of 1911, said: 


Every State in the Union with navigable waters crossing its bound- 
arles furnishes precedents of congressional appropriations for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of improvements at the continuing expense 
of the Federal 8 and without a dollar's help from the vessels 
which enjoy the advantages of such improyements. Where the future 
of American shipping it at stake and the demestic commerce of both 
seaboards and the Gulf ie involved, there is no apparent reason to 
depart from a principle which has been so constantly invoked. * * + 

he Panama Canal is being built In the belief that it will benefit all 
sections of the country and nearly every form of American industry. 
Our merchant ships and shipyards are as essential to the Nation as our 
battleships. They have at least a claim to equal consideration in canal 
legislation and appropriations with other American industries. Every 
argument to tax the American merchant ship which uses the canal 
would apply with equal force to a tax directly en American eotton, 
Tumber, fruit, coal, grain, and other cargo carried by the ship through 
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The treaty was also construed the same way in a proposition 
submitted by myself in the Sixty-first Congress and approved 
by President Taft, Secretary of War Dickinson, Secretary of 
State Knox, and others, and which was as follows: 


The President is hereby authorized to prescribe and, from time to 
time, change charges for the use of the canal, Charges may be based 


registered to: „ displacement tonnage, carge tonnage, or other- 
5 and when ba Apon registered tonnage shall not exceed $1,50 
per net ton, American measurement, nor be less {otber than for ves- 


sels. of the United States and its and vessels of the ublie 
Panama) 


freputite of Panama entered into November 18, 1903, and the right of 
the United States to its own vessels, troops, materials, merchan- 
dise, and supplies without the payment of any rge. 

TOLLS ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED VESSELS, 

Let us see what our position will be. Suppose the Euglish 
construction of the treaty shall prevail. Do we pay tolls on our 
war yessels going through the canal? The treaty treats war 
vessels and vessels of commerce alike. Do we pay tolls on our 
war vessels? Well, suppose it be said we do not pay tolls on 
our war yessels, and suppose, as proposed in the Senate the 
other day, our cruisers carry freight between the United States 
and South America. Will we pay tolls on our eruisers engaged 
in the carrying trade? Or suppose in connection with the 
Alaskan Railroad we construct a line of steamers between 
Alaska and Pacific ports and extend it to the Atlantic coast. 


Do we pay tolls on those vessels? And I pause for any gentle- | 


man to answer yes or no who is in favor of this bill. I would 
like to get a rise out of one of them. Will we be obliged to 
pay tolls on a Government-owned vessel owned by our Govern- 
mee ee in commerce? Nobody desires to answer. [Ap- 
plause. 

le STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
Permit 

Mr. MANN. Answer yes or no. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I make the statement 

Mr. MANN. Answer yes or no, 

Mr. STEENERSON. We do not have to pay on Government- 
owned vessels, but we do have to pay on vessels that are owned 
by private persons flying our flag. That is the point I eluci- 
dated in my argument in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has refused to 
yield except on the condition which he stated 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thought I had complied with it. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to get some gentleman who is de- 
fending this bill to answer the question. No one can say that 
a British Government-owned vessel engaged in commerce can 
pass through the canal without paying tolls, No one will claim 
that the Government of France, owning a commercial vessel, 
can pass its vessel through the canal without paying tolls, and 
if we can and they can not, then we are not on the same terms 
as they are, and if we have that right under the treaty then 
we are not governed by that provision of the treaty. [Ap- 
plause.] But suppose one of those gentlemen who dodged the 
question should say that we will haye to pay tolls on our 
Government-owned vessels engaged in commerce. Anyone can 
See that you can not defend the proposition that we do not 
pay tolls on such yessels without admitting the whole issue. 
And my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. Apazxtson], who 
has reported the pending bill, has put himself on record, and 
hence was wise enough not to answer. In the bill which he re- 
ported to the Congress two years ago and which was amended 
by the no-tolls provision, over his opposition and protest, he 
proposed to except from the payment of tolls all vessels belong- 
ing to the United States, including those of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. [applause] engaged in commerce and owned by that 
corporation, the stock of which is owned by our Government, 
and he then construed the treaty that we were not bound on 
the same terms as foreign nations. 

In that Adamson bill, H. R. 21969 of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, which was enacted into the Panama Canal act, there was 
the following provision in section 5 of the bill as introduced and 
as reported favorably by Mr. Apauso to the House: 


Src, 5. That the President is hereby authorized to prescribe, and from 
time to time change, toll charges for the use of the Panama Canal by 
all vessels, except those belonging to the Government of the United 
States (including those of the Panama Railroad Co.) and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama, which excepted vessels shall be 
charged no tolls, 

* = 2 e * 2 * 

No preference shall be given nor discrimination shown, directly or in- 
dl „to the vessels of any natfon. Its citizens or subjects, other than 
vessels belonging to the Government of the United States 8 
those bel. to the Panama Railroad Co.) and the Government o 
the Republic of „ Observing the rules and regulations of the 
Panama Canal. 


= * * = * = e 
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In reporting that bill in the last Congress, which bill as re- 
ported did not exempt coastwise vessels from the payment of 
tolls, Mr. ApAMson said in his report: 

This section requires that tolls shall be imposed and operate uni- 


formly, without preference or discrimination, upon all vessels of all 
eoples and all nations, except vessels belonging to the Government of 


Params and the Government of the United States, which include those 
of the Panama Railroad, all the stock of which is owned by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. These exceptions are made because the 
“United States enjoys all the rights incident to construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing for the tion and ement 
of the canal.” As such it is entitled to all the benefits and profits re- 
sulting from ownership and operation thereof. As tolls paid out of the 
Common Treasury would instantly return to the same Common Trea- 
sury, such performance would be entirely useless, and in the exercise of 
common sense will be omitted. We charge other vessels because it is 
our canal and our service. We pass those belonging to our own Goy- 
ernment free because the canal belongs to the Government. The ship 
and the tolls also helong, to the Government. The exemption covers the 
ships belonging to the Government of Panama because under the facts 
and the terms of the treaty with her, which by our treaties with Great 
Britain we were authorized to make, she became a quasi pore to the 
construction and operation. The canal traversing that Republic, we 
could construct ORI by making terms with the Republic of Panama 
with conditions impo: in terms which render her situation akin and 
analogous to a constructor of the canal. Without her consent it could 
not have been done, and the ean tapes of her Government-owned ships 
conforms to both treaties, and fairly and rightly so. 

My friend from Georgia was then preserving what he usually 
has—common sense—which he has lost just now. [Laughter.] 
We pass those belonging to our Government free because the 
Panama Canal belongs to the Government. [Applause.] It 
was a right of ownership. 

SUBSIDY TO FOREIGN VESSELS. 


Mr. Speaker, just a word on the subject of subsidies. Per- 
sonally I never have favored the exemption of the coastwise 
vessels entirely from paynient of tolls; but when it comes to 
a question of subsidy, which gentlemen talk so much about, 
what about the subsidy to foreign vessels? We know that 
when we operate the canal and maintain it and fortify it and 
put troops upon it to protect it and maintain the sanitation 
there that we never will have tolls enough to pay back our 
expenses, much less the interest on the investment, and to 
that extent we are granting a subsidy to the foreign vessels 
which use the canal [applause], which they get the benefit of 
for less than cost; and if it is a subsidy to let an American 
vessel go through, it is a subsidy to let a foreign vessel go 
through [applause]; and if we grant a subsidy to the foreign 
vessel, may we not, if we desire, grant it to the American ves- 
sels? [Applause.] 

HONOR AND THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

Mr. Speaker, just a word in regard to honor and the Demo- 
cratie platform, 

From the Democratic platform of July 2, 1912: 

MERCHANT MARINE, 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce 
the growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

We urge upon Congress the s y enactment of laws for the 
greater security of life and property at sea, and we favor the repeal 
of all laws and the abrogation of so much of our treaties with other 
nations as provide for the arrest and imprisonment of seamen charged 
with desertion or with violation of their contract of service. Such 
laws and treaties are un-American, and violate the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Constitution of the United States. 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal 
by ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transpor- 
tation competitive with the canal, 


Another paragraph from Democratic platform of 1912: 
CONCLUSION, 

Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential 
to our national welfare. ur pledges are made to be kept when in 
office as well as relied upon during the campaign, and we invite the 
cooperation of all citizens, regardless of party who believe in main- 
taining unimpaired the institutions and traditions of our country, 

We are told that it is a matter of honor for this country to 
rescind all of its previous interpretations of this treaty and 
to surrender our rights forever because England has expressed 
a dissentient view. There may be some controversy on that 
point. There is a difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It may be that gentlemen can 
say, “I think that honor requires us to rescind our action,” 
and others can say, “I think that honor requires us to main- 
tain our position.“ [Applause.] But there can be no con- 
troversy over the question as to whether honor requires the 
Democratie Party to liye up to its platform. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Here are gentlemen who have been elected 
to Congress upon a platform which expressly declares in favor 
of free tolls, who went before the country appealing for elec- 
tion on their platform, and then have the gall to come before 
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the country and say that honor requires them to have lied to 
their constituents. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Honor! You who adopted a platform in express language 
and were elected upon that platform of express language pro- 
pose now to repudiate the platform upon which you were 
elected in order, as you say, to keep a promise made by a 
Republican President and a Republican Senate 12 years ago. 
Honor! [Laughter.] And a gentleman here on the floor of 
this House said that his honor was saved because a Democratic 
Member of Congress must not construe any plank in the plat- 
form; that the construction by the President was “ infallible.” 
Infallible! On our side of the House Members of Congress 
may think [loud applause on the Republican side]; we may 
use our judgment; we have a right to read. On your side of 
the House you are bound by an infallible construction. You 
ought to be Indian tobacco signs—wooden men. And then 
you have the nerve to say that the plank in your platform for 
free tolls is in violation of your plank against ship subsidies, 
and both provisions appear in the same section of the platform. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] First in your platform 
you oppose subsidies and immediately following it, as part 
of the same plank, say that you are in favor of no tolls on our 
coastwise trade, and then have the nerve to say, “We were 
facing both ways; we were appealing to both sides; we have 
no honor in appealing to the American people; but we are 
great on honor in dealing with England.” [Loud applause on 
the Republican side.] 

We are not without advice on the subject of party platforms. 
The Payne tariff bill which passed this House you alleged 
throughout the country was a violation of the Republican plat- 
form of 1908, and, though the claim was denied, you won the 
victory before the country on two charges. One was the gagging 
of debate and the right of amendment and consideration in the 
House of Representatives, and the other was the failure of the 
Republicans to carry out their platform pledges of 1908. You 
yon the election when there was a dispute as to the meaning of 
our platform. ‘There will be no dispute this time. From every 
rostrum of the country, both Republican, Progressive, and, in 
many cases, Democratic, you will hear resound from one end 
of the land to the other, The Democrats gained power under 
false pretenses; they put the gag rule in force; they repudiated 
the platform; they said they had lied to the American people, 
Turn them out!” [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, there are some gentlemen here like the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who excuse themselves for voting in favor of this 
bill because the President tells them to do so. Let me quote 
you a line or two from a very distinguished leader of your 
party on the subject of following the President's will instead of 
your own judgment, Secretary of State Bryan was a Member 
of this House in 1898, when a special session of Congress was 
here for the purpose of considering the repeal of the Sherman 
silver purchasing act. Mr. Bryan said on the floor of this 
House: ; 

To whom are we responsible? It is before the tribunal established 
by our constituencies, and before that tribunal only, that we must ap- 
pear for judgment upon our actions here. When we each accepted a 
commission from 180,000 people we pledged ourselves to protect their 
rights from invasion and to reflect their wishes to the best of our 
ability, and we must stand defenseless before the bar if our only excuse 
is, Ie recommended it.“ 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

IN TIME OF WAR. 


Mr. Speaker, if we shall reverse our position, repudiate the 
many constructions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty heretofore 
made by us, and adopt the English contention that the United 
States has no greater rights in the canal, except to pay the 
expenses, than any other nation, we shall in the future meet 
many grave problems and come up against many strong con- 
tentions which will embarrass us beyond our present conception. 

For instance, the Panama Canal act, which we passed two 
years ago, contains a provision which was then favored by 
everybody in the House and the Senate, and which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 18. That in time of war in which the United States shail be 
engaged, or when, in the opinion of the President, war is imminent, 
such officer of the Army as the President may designate shall, upon the 
order of the President, assume and have exclusive authority and juris- 
diction over the operation of the Panama Canal and all of its adjuncts, 
appendants, and appurtenances, including the entire control and gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone. 

This provision of the law assumes that in time of war we 
shall treat the canal as though we had full military authority 
there, and we can not defend the proyision if we admit the cor- 
rectness of the present English contention. 

What will be our rights at the canal if we shall ever be en- 
gaged in war with some other nation? Gentlemen have fre- 
quently stated that war ended all treaties, and hence the Hay- 
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Pauncefote treaty would not be binding on us in case of war. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that that contention be 
correct as between the United States and Great Britain, it is 
certain that the treaty with Great Britain would not be set 
aside by a war between the United States and some country 
other than Great Britain. Our treaty is with Great Britain. 

In the history of mankind we have now reached the point 
where our race meets the Asiatic race. Our interests are moy- 
ing toward the west, and their interests are moving toward the 
east. It is inevitable that at some time in the future, and per- 
haps many times, we will come into bitter conflict with one or 
more of the Asiatic nations. Suppose at some time we should 
have a war with Japan, which is now the ally of England. Sup- 
pose the Japanese fleet arrives at Panama and asks permission 
to pass through the canal. Suppose England should say to us, 
“Under your treaty with us Japanese vessels have the same 
rights in the canal that your vessels have.” It would create 
a delicate situation, which might involve us in trouble with 
Great Britain, 

There are many other questions which can and undoubtedly 
will sometime arise as to our rights in the canal in time of war 
if we admit England’s construction of the treaty. Could we 
maintain a fleet of war vessels in the canal or within 3 miles 
of the entrance? Plainly no other country when at war can do 
this, and under the English construction our vessels can have 
no greater rights than the vessels of other nations. 

THE TOLLS ARE LOW. 

We have announced the rate of tolls for passing through the 
canal. No country has taken exception to them. They are 
lower than at the Suez Canal. England is, in effect, the owner 
of the Suez Canal. It is operated to make a great profit for its 
shareholders; but, with our enormous investment in the Pan- 
ama Canal and the enormous cost of sanitation and protection, 
we have made lower tolls at Panama than England at Suez. 
This is in the interest of the commerce of the world. We have 
not acted selfishly. We have spent our treasure freely, that 
the world’s commerce might profit by it. Other nations enjoy 
the benefit of our expenditures. 

WE ARE THE OWNERS, 

And now has arisen the question, What are our rights in the 
canal? The proposition is a plain and simple one. England 
contends that our special rights in the canal are merely the 
right to pay the bills. We are to stand the expense. Other 
nations are to get the benefits. We pay the bills, they reap the 
rewards. We are to keep the Canal Zone free from dangerous 
disease in order that others may pass through the canal safely. 
We are to maintain fortifications and keep an army and navy 
to protect the canal from seizure and to enforce our duty to 
give other nations reasonable tolls and privileges in passing 
through the canal, but we are to haye no special rights for 
ourselves. This is the English contention which has been 
hastily and unadvisedly accepted and urged upon us by Presi- 
dent Wilson. I protest against it as foolish, unpatriotic, and 
un-American. I maintain that we own the canal and that, 
while it is our moral duty and our treaty obligation to give to 
foreign nations equal treatment in the canal and reasonable 
tolls for its use, the United States as the owner and the prac- 
tical sovereign is supreme there, and that this country is on a 
different footing, as the owner of the canal, from all other 
countries as the mere users of the canal. 

HONOR DOES NOT COMPEL US TO YIELD. 

I deny that honor compels us to yield our rights. We have as 
great a duty to our descendants as we have to England. I 
would not for a moment violate any of our treaty obligations. 
Those who take the English side in this controversy assume 
that we will violate our treaty obligations in case we have war. 
I shall always endeavor to maintain all of our treaty obliga- 
tions, but I am unwilling to admit that every obligation is 
against us. We haye presented this canal for the use of the 
world. No other country will derive so great a benefit from its 
use as Great Britain. She is not called upon to help protect 
the canal, as was provided in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Her 
citizens have not been called upon to pay any portion of its 
cost, as was contemplated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. She 
assumes no responsibilities in connection with the canal which 
call for the expenditure of her money. She only gets benefit 
from the canal, and when the English Government now contends 
that we who built the canal have, in fact, no special rights in 
it she is exceeding the proper limits of friendly intercourse. 
England is raising a feeling against her in the United States 
which will not soon die out. 

Just a word more and I shall conclude, though if time 
3 I would like to call attention to many other propo- 

ons, 


Mr. Speaker, we will never operate the Panama Canal at a 

rofit, We made a present of it to the world. We have made 
ow rates of toll for passage through it, lower than the Suez 
Canal, though its cost is much greater. No one has questioned 
the reasonableness of the rates which we have prescribed, and 
if it should be decided by our country that we as owners of the 
eanal are not to govern it, there will arise in the future a thou- 
sand perplexing problems as time goes on, and when some day 
we shall be engaged in war, as is certain to come, under stress 
of strife, the decision we make now may determine our liberties 
in the future. [Applause on the Republican side.] We can 
maintain our country as against the world if we take the 
proper position. President Wilson says he does not know how 
to deal with questions of greater delicacy and greater im- 
portance in our foreign relations. I can tell him. If he will 
deal with foreign countries in the spirit of justice and firmness, 
maintaining the rights of America and the interests of our 
people, standing up for American liberties and American inter- 
ests, he will have behind him all parties and all peoples in our 
country, holding up his hands, and no one will dare disturb him. 
[Loud and long continued applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I favor the repeal 
of the clause in the canal act exempting vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade from payment of tolls, because it is unfair to 
the people who built and paid for the canal. It is nothing 
more nor less than a ship subsidy—a special privilege of the 
most pronounced type. My constituency, regardless of party, 
have always been bitterly opposed to payment of taxes into the 
Treasury for the purpose of handing the money out again to 
favored classes in the form of subsidies. The idea of paying 
$400,000,000 to build a canal and $16,000,000 a year to maintain 
it and then permitting the Shipping Trust to use it free of 
tolls does not appeal to the people of Nebraska. The average 
man feels that we have done enough when we have put up the 
capital to furnish the shipping interests a canal that reduces 
the length of the coast-to-coast trip some 9,000 miles without 
having to pay the expense of conducting their ships through 
the canal. He feels that it is a piece of unmitigated gall for 
the Shipping Trust to ask the people of this country to pay 
this expense for them, The claim that the exemption of tolls 
would cheapen the price of products passing through the canal 
to the people is not proven by the facts, and if it were proven 
and there were none to question it, the fact still remains that 
we could also reduce’ the price of products passing over the rail- 
roads to the people by haying the Treasury of the United 
States pay the freight for the people. There is just as much 
sense in having the United States pay railway freight as to 
have them pay ocean freight by this roundabout method of 
exempting tolls, 

The economical phase of the question is sufficient in itself 
to justify the repeal of the exemption clause, but there are 
other reasons just as vital. It is vital to our future commercial 
relations with other nations that we be fair and square in our 
interpretation of treaties. We have stalked about over the face 
of the earth and demanded equal rights in every canal under the 
sun, and got equal rights for our commerce. We fought with 
England and Canada for years for equal rates through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal, in the Great Lakes, owned by Canada, and we 
finally got the same rates for our commerce that Canadian ship- 
pers had for theirs. 

This canal carries about four times the tonnage that the 
Panama Canal is estimated to carry the first year of its oper- 
ation. To insist upon exempting our coastwise commerce from 
tolls through Panama Canal would mark us out as inconsistent 
and unfair, and would leave Canada free to make a discrim- 
inatory rate in favor of Canadian commerce through the Soo 
and Welland Canals in the Great Lakes through which untold 


millions of bushels of grain passes every year from our wheat 


farms of the West to the eastern markets. If Canada should 
retaliate and exempt her commerce on the Lakes from payment 
of tolls and leave our commerce to pay excessive tolls for the 
use of her canals, every acre of land and bushel of wheat in 
Canada would be enhanced in value and every acre of land and 
bushel of wheat in our wheat States would be correspondingly 
depressed because of the discriminatory tax. A Member from 
the Central West who votes to discriminate against Canada 
in favor of our domestic commerce passing through the Panama 
Canal will also be voting to let Canada do the same thing in 
the Great Lakes in favor of her commerce. Since our Lake 
commerce will always greatly exceed our Panama commerce, it 
is apparent that such a course is economical suicide. Not 
only would our commerce suffer in the Great Lakes, but in 
every other canal on the face of the earth where it would be 
possible for those in control to discriminate against us. Not 
only would these foreign competitors technically oppose us 
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wherever they could, but they would have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over us on account of the moral question involved. 
The plain, cold-blooded fact that we have always demanded 
equal rights with domestic commerce of nations parei 
canals in every other canal in the world and at the very fi 
opportunity we have we try to discriminate in favor of our 
own commerce by forcing foreign commerce to pay all the tolls, 
places us in a position that is humiliating in the extreme, and 
I can not understand the Togic of those who view it in any other 
light. 

7 GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this important 
subject, the repeal of a part of the act for the government of 
the Canal Zone, approved August 24, 1912, it should be done in 
an impartial and an wnprejudiced manner, free from party 

lities. 

P The part affected by this amendment, that “no tolls shall be 
levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States,” is to be stricken out; and the vessels of all countries 
are to pay the same charges for passage through the Panama 
Canal. ; 

This act was passed in the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. It was signed by President Taft August 24, 1912. It 
was the result of an enlightened public sentiment, as expressed 
in the platform of the Democratie Party adopted in 1912 at 
Baltimore. The President, in his address before Congress on 
March 5, asks for the repeal of the provision above cited, claim- 
ing that it is in plain contravention of the treaty with Great 
Britain of November 18, 1901. 

Our foreign trade is in the hands of our commercial rivals. 
The only hope for our merchant marine is the coastwise trade, 
secured to the country by wise legislation. The present 
Panama Canal act will tend to increase and advance it. It 
has no effect Whatever on the foreign trade under our flag. 

As a member of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the House for eight years, I persistently and ener- 
getically opposed ship subsidy. I deny emphatically that the 
exemption of coastwise vessels is in any sense a subsidy or 
bounty. 

It simply applies the same policy in practice since the begin- 
ning of the Government to all waterways of the country. 

The three candidates for the Presidency in 1912 explicitly 
declared for this law. 

The Democratic platform was clear and*forceful on this sub- 
ject, and I feel it to be my conscientious duty to vote against 
repealing this wise and patriotic measure. 

I quote extracts from the views of Lewis Nixon, an authority 
on international law: 


We had exact language employed in the ton-Bulwer convention 
to secure equality of treatment, but we atlas th vain for a ing 0 
or analogous expressions in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The t Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty bound us hand and foot and fastened upon the 
United States every restriction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. ppily 
this betrayal of the rights and interests of our country was rejected by 
a patriotie Senate. 

Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer convention s that the two Gov- 
ernments. agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulations to an 
other practical route. So the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty 9 
while purporting to remove any objection to the building of the canal 
which may arise out of the Clayton-Bulwer convention, was in reality 
an adro worded N to that convention. It extended by 
treaty the stipulated joint protection by which equal treatment Was to 
be ecenred as ontlined in the second paragraph. of article 8. It did 
not supersede the Clayton-Bulwer conyention. It adopted rules for- 
bidding discrimination under any 5 either of peace or war, and 
made the building of the canal a partnership affair in which the United 
States bore all the burdens and at the same time, N. the limita- 
tions inenrred under the rules of article 3, barred the United States 
from enjoying any of the rights incident to construction. 

Of course, this first treaty is a very tender subject with those sym- 
pathizing with Great Britain, but the gradual shaping of the betrayal 
of our country’s rights and interests as existing in the first treaty into 
the final treaty gives usa ready means of finding out the intent of the 
last age as ratified and the pourparlers leading to the changes show 

lainly the acceptance by Great Britain of such changes not blindly 
but th perfect understanding of their purport. 

Now, first treaty did extend such joint protection by treaty 
stipulation, and simply supplemented the Clayton-Bulwer convention; 
but this adroit attempt to secure equal treatment was frustrated by a 
Pas provided by the. Clayton-Bul Hon, the canal specified 

roy e n-Bulwer convention, the cana! to 

run A ailes Nicaragua was to be neutralized by the two nations 

Jouy; they were to join in the burdens, bony | were to join in the pro- 

ction, and they were to join hand in hand in controlling the canal 

and in seeing that all nations did haye exactly the same treatment by 

Hse company building this canal through a territory alten to each of 
em. 

This partnership control you will see has been definitely and perma- 
nentiy ended by the last treaty, and this on, we see from the 
pourparlers, proves beyond Gener ig that Great Britain understood this 
and acted in complete aecord with such understanding. 

Equality of treatment under article 8 was the return for a joint 
gp ta of burden and responsibility, yet the British contentidn is 
that thea rotec- 


bsence of licit yielding to Great Britain, our rights are to: be 
Eg A ee 

— in! at > 
ment” or “ neutrali is over from article i 


2 carried 82 The 
reamble to the articies of the treaty says: The objections that may 
Eis from the Clayton-Bulwer convention to the construction of the 
canal are to be removed without 3 the general principle of 
neutralization established in article 8.“ We supersede the treaty in 


other $ 
le 1 of e 3 says that the United basis 
8 States adopts as the 


al treaty. is thro ean 
faet tbat in modifying the Suez rules cay such parts as s provided toe 
treatment 


neutralization were retained and all references to eq 
omae Britain and Ameri 
ut Grea some can supporters of her protest sa: 
50 as she is not permitted to join in protection. that ped 


case possible for their vernment, They certain! 
Madame de Stael's saying N of ‘oon — a) 
be selfish.” It has long been a favorite expedient of British diplo- 


ingenious attempts up to the last minute et & partnership: or 
contract participation in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty were to pe 


In a large number of communications received from organized 
bodies and individuals in my district all but two were against 
oe bill. F quote from but two to show, the sentiment prevalent 

ere: 

Bonoren or tHE Bronx, N. Y., Maroh 26, 191}. 

t a regular monthly meeting of the North Side Board of Trade 
held on Wednesday evening, March 25, 1914, the following resolution 
was adopted, and the secretary authorized to send you copy of same: 
bitter the question of tolls for American vessels in now before 


“ Resolved, That the North Side Board of Trade favors the exemption 
of American coastwise vessels from such tolls on the Panama Canal 
when going to or between American ports; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution. be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress at Washington, D, C. 

Yours, very truly, 
1 CHARLES E. REID, Secretary. 

2. * 
DEMOCRATIC County COMMITTER oF BRONX COUNTY, 


N E. 5, è 
Hon. JosEPE A. GOULDEN Sele OTa OEO 
te ee of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

X DEAR CONGRESSMAN : Your letter of the 24th instant regarding 
the question of repealing the section of law exempting American’ yesd- 
seis from the 3 of tolls in the Panama Canal and requesting to 
know the sentiment of the party in the twenty-third congressional dis- 
trict to hand. Personally I believe that a majority of the people. whom 
you represent in Congress desire the retention of the Jaw as it is at 
present a our statute books. 

With all good wishes, I am, 
Very truly, yours, AnTuur H. MURPRY, 
. Chairman. 


The subject presents but one issue and that is the principle 
involved. 

Has the Congress of the United States the right to control 
its own property, its own shipping, its own interstate com- 
merce? That is all there is to it, aside from the Democratic 
platform upon which President Wilson was elected. 

Not being a lawyer, bnt simply an everyday business man, I 
am not an authority on the legal interpretation of treaties, 
but must stand on the judgment of others. However, when 
distingnished and eminent members of the bar differ so widely 
as they do on the real meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote docu- 
ment, as a layman, I must be allowed the privilege of drawing 
my own conclusions on a basis of common sense and as an 
American citizen. 

On the occasion of the twenty-sixth annual dinner of one of 
the leading clubs in my district, held on the 2ist of February, 
1914, I had the privilege of listening to a learned and carefully 
prepared address on this subject by Justice Samuel Seabury, 
a lawyer of high standing of the New York State Supreme 
Court. I will take the Hberty of inserting his speech in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, and rest my case with this 
splendid speech. 

[From the New York American, February 22, 1914.] 

The justice sald: 

“I contend, under well-established rules of international law, that as 
the ctate of things which was the basis of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
bas Siem (ate and as the United States has now become sovercign over 
that territory, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is now voidable at the option 
of the United States. The Panama Canal is as much the sole and 
exclusive property of the United States as if the canal had been built 
from San Francisco to New Orleans. The treaty was made on the 
assumption that the canal was to be built im aliem territory. The con- 
dition in reference to which the treaty was made never rose, and instead 
of the canal being built in allen territery it was built in territory ef 
the United States. 

“The British protest concedes that some of the conditions of the 

modified uent events. 


treaty have been by subseq If that be then the 
whole treaty is voidable. If the state of things which adiens the vital 
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may be abro- 

ted. Either all of its terms are binding or none of them is binding. 

t can hardly be asserted, with any support in international law, that 

if so vital have transpired that some of the terms of the ty 

are hed; that one of the parties to the treaty can determine 

which of the other provisions of the treaty shall continue to be binding 
upon the other party to the compact. 


ENGLAND'S SEIZURE OF SUEZ. 


“So much has been said about the fact that Great Britain has sanc- 
tioned the neutralization of the Suez Canal, and that the claim of Great 
Britain as to Panama is merely that the United States shall act toward 
Panama in the same spirit in which it is claimed Great Britain has 
acted toward the Suez Canal, that it becomes important to in 
San oe SO fas eel e ae cae eee 

ent she has e principle of neutrality. 

“The attitude of Great Britain toward the Suez Canal is well 
summed up by Mr. Keasby, when he says: ‘So England allowed France 
the glory of constructing the canal and goe proceeded to secure legal 
control of the company by buying out the majority of the shares. 
Having already secured possession of Gibraltar, lta, and Cyprus, on 
the Mediterranean side of the canal, Great Britain also acquired the 
island of Perim, at the Red Sea outlet, and 9 her protective 
system by the occupation of Egypt. In this way land secured eco- 
nomical and 8 control o e Suez Canal to the practical exclu- 
sion of the nch, These matters of fact in nowise interfered, how- 
ever, with the theoretical neutralization of the route, which proceeded 
through the necessary stages, and was eventually proclaimed as a 
triumph of international diplomacy and cited as a precedent to guide 
those who, in the future, should undertake an enterprise of similar 
character in America.’ ; 


condition of the pay no longer exists, the whole trea 


CANAL NEVER NEUTRAL, 


“Notwithstanding the alleged neutralization of the Suez Canal, 
Great Britain, in fact, has never recognized the principie of neutrality 
in the Suez Canal as binding upon her. The chief purpose of Great 
Britain in controlling the Suez Canal is not to preserye a complete neu- 
trality, but to use the canal for the p e of mobilization of her 
fleets and to prevent her enemies from us the short road to India 
and China. e neutralization which Great Britain has insisted upon 
is a policy which restrains her enemies and all other nations, but leaves 
uire. ‘The fact has been generally 
overlooked,’ says Dr. Latane, ‘that Great Britain signed this conven- 
tion (Suez Canal) with an important reservation. At the last sitting 
of the Paris commission, June 13, 1885, Sir Jullan Pauncefote an- 
nounced that the British delegates felt it their duty to formulate a 
general reservation as to the 8 of the treaty, in so far as Its 
provisions ht be incompatible with the ‘present transitory and ex- 
ceptional conditions of Egypt and in so far as they might fetter the 
liberty of action of their Government during the occupation of Egypt 
by the forces of Her Britannic 9 

“In other words, the position of Great Britain is that, while she 
continues to occupy Egypt, the alleged neutralization of the Suez Canal 
is not binding upon her. ‘This amounts,’ said Prof. Woolsey, to pro- 
tection so long as England occupies Egypt; neutralization afterwards.” 
Prof. Woolsey also quotes Prof. Holland to the effect that ‘it is owing 
to this reservation that, as was explained by Mr. Curzon in the House 
of Commons July 12, 1898, the terms of this reservation have not been 
brought into practical operation.’ Upon this point also Prof. Woolsey 
quotes an English writer who says in reality ‘the neutral convention 
was never brought into force and is now a dead letter.’ 

“The canal will soon be opened by the United States to the com- 
merce of the world on fair and reasonable terms. The question for this 
country now to determine is whether it shall adopt an American canal 
policy or whether it shall adopt an Anglo-American canal pou, In 

is emergency we may well need the advice of Gen. Grant when he 
said, ‘I commend an American canal, on American soil, to the American 


le.’ 

peop The Panama Canal is the 83 that is destined to open to the 
United States an opportunity to secure its share in the commerce of 
the world. American energy and enterprise have built it, American 
Arne has paid for it; it Is constructed on American soil and is sub- 
ject to American soverel ty: Why should we not retain it? Wh 
should we admit Great Britain as equal partner in its benefits, althoug 
we alone continue to bear its burdens? Justice to our own people, a 
proper self-respect and regard for our own rights require that we 
should refuse to yield to the British protest and that we should firmly 
refuse to enter Into an Anglo-American alliance as to the control of 
our own canal.” 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe any question 
before the American Congress has so engrossed the public mind 
as the Panama tolls controversy. I have read every line avail- 
able to me on this subject, listened to the various arguments 
for and against the exemption of our coastwise vessels from the 
payment of tolls, and my mind is clear on the subject. I shall 
vote against the present bill and in favor of exemption of 
American ships passing through the canal from the payment of 
tolls. From an economic standpoint I question neither the wis- 
dom nor the justice of this policy. The Panama Canal belongs 
to the people of the United States; it was built by their money; 
it will be maintained at their expense, and the people of the 
United States are entitled to such benefit as should accrue from 
its ownership and its sovereignty. We might as well charge 
tolls for American vessels going up and down the Mississippi 
River, kept navigable by national expenditures, as to charge 
American vessels tolls for going through the Panama Canal. 
We might as well charge the farmer tolls on highways built 
at the national expense as to make charge on our internal com- 
merce. While on economic grounds alone I would feel justified 
in yoting for exemption of American vessels passing through the 
canal, whether engaged in the coastwise trade or not, yet, with- 
out regard to economic considerations, the interpretation of our 
treaty on this subject with Great Britain is involved. Great 
Britain claims that we would violate our treaty obligations if 
we make such exemption. Interpreting the treaty in line with 


her free to act as her interests r 


every President who has dealt with this subject, President 
Roosevelt, in whose administration the treaty was signed; 
President Taft, in whose administration this treaty was first 
interpreted; and President Wilson, when he was a candidate, 
and acting on my own independent judgment, I have no question 
in stating that I believe we have the right under the terms of 
this treaty to exempt all American vessels from the payment of 
tolls in going through the canal, 

I contend that the American people have all the rights over 
this canal incident to the sovereignty of the canal, which soy- 
ereignty is recognized not only by England but by all the rest 
of the world. Such rights include the right to deal with our 
domestic situation and our domestic shipping as we see fit. I 
have great respect for the ability, the patriotism, and the purity 
of motive of President Wilson, but in asking Congress to reverse 
itself on the tolls question he is committing a wrong in eco- 
nomics unjustified by any language in any treaty, in open vio- 
lation of his own professions while a candidate before the people 
for election, and without the approval of a majority of his 
fellow countrymen. I shall yote for no proposition to surrender 
at the dictation of a foreign power any rights owned by, 
paid for by the American people and secured at such sacrifice 
of time and money. I ask, therefore, to be recorded in favor of 
the exemption of American vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade; and if I had the opportunity I would vote to exempt 
all American vessels passing through the canal from the pay- 
ment of tolls. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the 
present bill now under consideration, because I believe that its 
purpose is to surrender to a foreign power a valuable right 
which justly belongs to my Government and the people thereof. 

This bill is based upon the request of the President of the 
United States. 

On the 5th day of March last, the President of the United 
States appeared at a joint session of the two Houses of Congress 
and delivered an address, in which he said, in part: 

I haye come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United’ States from payment of tolls. 
We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
generosity and for the redemption of every obligation without quibble 
or hesitation, I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the 
administration. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of 
even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to 
me in ungrudging measure, 

I ask, Who in this House has ever heard such language uttered 
by a President of the United States before? 

The law to be repealed is a part of section 5 of an act of 
Congress approved August 24,1912. Page 562, volume 37, United 
States Statutes at Large, reads as follows: 

No tolls shall be 
AE talon he eran upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 

It will be remembered that under the laws of the United 
States no foreign vessel is permitted to engage in the coastwise 
trade of the United States. But it is contended that that part 
of the statutes sought to be repealed is in violation of the so- 
called Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November 18, 1901. 

Let us examine the terms of the treaty alleged to be violated 
by the above provision, and in doing so, it is well to remember 
that every written instrument is to be interpreted in the light 
of the facts and circumstances under which it came to be ex- 
ecuted, tested by such rules of construction, and construing each 
and every article thereof together. 

Article 11, after reciting the authority of the Government of 
the United States to construct the canal at its own expense, pro- 
ceeds: 


The said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to 
such construction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and management of the canal. 

Section 1 of article 11 provides: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects In respect of the conditions or charges of trafie, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Now, it appears to me, that as no foreign vessels are permitted 
to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, that they 
are not concerned in the terms upon which the vessels of the 
United States engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States are permitted to pass through the canal, for they do not 
come in competition in their business and therefore there is no 
discrimination. 

There was no thought of the violation of any agreement or 
of the offending of any European power when this measure was 
undertaken. It was purely domestic and local—not extending to 
world commerce, not affecting the balance of nations, 
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Our English brethren came to the front with a protest. They 
complained that American coasting vessels were exempted from 


tolis. They protested that there was an agreement—a treaty 
between England and America, and they pointed to this clause 
in it: 

be f and to vessels of commerce and 
Wale ae . 8 terms of entire equality. 

No other nation has joined with England in the protest. 

They did not quote the second article of the treaty, which 
reads: 

the ri incident to the 
3 bene} pp ln ee On naire night of providing 
for its malntenance and management. 

They did not call attention to this prime fact that the words 
“vessels of commerce of all nations” could not include coast- 
wise shipping, for in both England and America the coastwise 
traffic is monopolized by the two countries, respectively, each for 
itself. 

They did not call attention to their own construction of law 
when it is applied to conditions of coastwise shipping, not to 
their own establishing of precedent in such matters. Let me 
do it now. 

Since 1815 there has been in force a treaty between England 
and America containing this provision: 

y charg posed rts of 
3 ] J ß 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels, 

For nearly a hundred years that treaty has been practically 
construed by the two nations, and it is so fhat American over- 
seas vessels have been charged and are charged high rates, 
while English coastwise vessels have been charged and are 
charged low rates, while England has continued its monopoly of 
coastwise trade, 

For example, in the English port of Bristol the charges per 
ton for American over-seas vessels is 1s, 14d. per ton, while the 
charge on English coasting vessels is 5d. a ton. In the port of 
Liverpool the charge for American vessels is 1s. 4d. per ton 
and for English coasting vessels is 44d. to 6d. per ton. 

America has not complained. Indeed, the situation with re- 
spect to that treaty has been recognized in American jurispru- 
dence. In the case of Olsen against Smith, reported in One 
hundred and ninety-fifth United States Reports, it was decided 
that under the treaty of 1815 a British vessel engaged in over- 
seas trade was not entitled to exemption accorded to the 
American coasting trade. England never questioned the deci- 
sion. 

But there is other fundamental reasoning under the American 
position. The two treaties—Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Paunce- 
fote—were made in contemplation of the building of the canal 
on foreign territory. The first treaty provided definitely that 
England and America would protect the canal. It was the un- 
derstanding that the same protection would continue under the 
Second treaty. : 

But the present situation is altogether different. The canal, 
built by American money and brains, is entirely on American 
land; and without doubt that situation relieves England from 
any burden of protection, while it makes the canal a domestic 
waterway and stamps the gift of its privileges to the whole 
world as a wonder of generosity. 

In this matter, where England is relieved of an enormous 
burden, her statesmen quickly saw that the treaty had been 
modified by the locating of the canal on Anierican territory. I 
quote from the British note of protest: 

Now that the United States has become the practical sovereign of 
the canal, His Majesty's Government does not question its title to exer- 
cise belligerent rights for its protection. 

By the construction of a new river on our own land we have 
connected the western and the eastern coasts of our country, 
so that now our coasting yessels may go freely and quickly 
wherever they will on the national coast line. It is as much 
on our land as though it ran from New York to San Francisco. 
We permit the use of the canal to all nations equally with our 
own, but we do not admit other nations the privilege of our 
coasting trade, which contains almost all that is left of Ameri- 
can shipping. k 

There is no justification in morals or in the letter of the law 
for the unmannerly interference of England with our domestic 
affairs and for her insistence that we put toll burdens on our 
own domestic coastwise shipping. 

There is no reason why the present national administration 
should undo that which was done by the administration that 
created the canal and laid it in American soil. 

The great gift of America to the world, with its priceless ad- 
vantages to England, should have been received in the fine spirit 


of the gift and not with insistence for more gifts and greater 


8. 

The world record of generosity is marred by the unkind de- 
mand and protest of the nation which has received much and 
done nothing. She has paid no consideration for the advan- 
ee Ane has received and none for those which now she de- 
man 

But haye we violated our treaty with Great Britain? I deny 
it. A more outrageously impudent pretense has never been 
advanced than the claim that in exempting from tolls our coast- 
wise ships passing through the canal we have violated any 
treaty whatever, either in its letter or its spirit. 

This question has been discussed so fully here and elsewhere 
that I will confine myself to one aspect of it which I do not 
think has received the attention which it deserves, and which, 
in my judgment, furnishes a test by which the merit of the 
British claim can easily be determined to the satisfaction of any 
reasonable man. Here is the provision of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty we are charged with having violated: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 

there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in a of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise, Such conditions and charges of trafie shall be just and 
equitable, 

Now, what does that language prohibit? It is a rule of con- 
struction that every written instrument is to be interpreted in 
the light of the facts and circumstances under which and 
through which it came to be executed, And the reason for this 
is obvious. Neither individuals nor nations execute written 
instruments for the mere fun of attaching signatures to writ- 
ings on parchment or paper. Written instruments are executed 
to meet certain conditions, to accomplish or facilitate certain 
purposes. Now, what were the conditions under which that 
treaty was adopted, and what purpose was it negotiated to pro- 
mote or subserve? 

Its purpose was to promote and facilitate construction of 
a canal by the United States on territory which was then for- 
eign—but which has since been annexed by the United States— 
upon condition, however, that when constructed it should not 
be used to give the ships of one nation any advantage over 
ships of other nations. That is to say, the merchant ships of 
one country should not by means of this canal be given any 
advantage over merchant ships of other countries in competing 
for trade, nor the warships of one country be afforded any ad- 
vantage over the warships of other countries in the activities 
of war. The thing to be facilitated was construction of a canal; 
the thing to be prevented was use of the canal itself to estab- 
lish new discriminations and distinctions between vessels of 
different countries. The object of the treaty was not to change 
relations between nations as they existed at that time, but to 
prevent use of the canal as an agency by which changes in them 
might be forced or effected. 

Now, when that treaty was signed coastwise traffic in the 
United States was limited, as it is now, to American ships. No 
foreign ships could engage in it. How, then, could it be pos- 
sible to discriminate against ships of foreign nations in a trade 
from which they were and are absolutely excluded? How could 
we discriminate against them in a field to which they are not 
even admitted? Exclusion is itself discrimination in its most 
sweeping and drastic form. But that exclusion, that discrimina- 
tion, existed before this treaty was signed or drafted or even 
considered. Since no foreign nation had the right to inter- 
fere in our coastwise commerce before the signing of the treaty, 
ean it be pretended now with any shadow of plausibility that 
such a right has been acquired by one foreign power through 
a treaty which had preservation of the status quo in this re- 
spect for its very purpose? 

We did agree to establish no advantages against any other 
nation through control of this canal, and to that bargain, 
foolish and extravagant though it be, every American who 
loves his country and values her honor is willing to adhere. 
But besides investing our money lavishly to the amount of 
$400,000,000 for the purposes of establishing a great waterway, 
and then holding this property, created on our own territory 
by our own capital, our own labor, and our own enterprise, not 
for the exclusive benefit of our own citizens but in trust for 
the benefit of all nations, we did not in addition undertake to 
subject our domestic economy to the control, criticism, or 
scrutiny of any foreign power. 

The right which England enjoyed before this canal was built 
or this treaty was signed was to compete with us for ocean 
transportation over the high seas on absolutely equal terms, 
but she should not engage in our coastwise trade. That right 
she enjoys to-day in the use of the canal, subject to that same 
limitation. 
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Granting that this exemption from tolls may double or 
quadruple the profits of vessels engaged in our coastwise trade, 
how could that result affect English shipowners and mer- 
chants, since English ships have been excluded from that trade 
absolutely long before this canal was even contemplated? 

It has been said that since rates of tolls for passage through 
the canal are to be adjusted according to the cost of maintain- 
ing it, if our coastwise ships be allowed to use it free they 
would be enjoying benefit at the expense of other shipping. 
This objection shows the straits to which supporters of this 
measure are reduced for an argument to justify it. Assuming 
that free use of the canal by our coastwise ships will increase 
the cost of maintenance to be met by tolls, this increased cost 
must be borne by our ships engaged in foreign trade, as well 
as by all other ships. There is no discrimination here between 
yessels flying the American flag and those of other nations. 

It is a fundamental rule of law that a party to an agreement 
will not be heard to complain of a violation by the other party 
unless he can show he has suffered some damage. What dam- 
ages could England show before a tribunal empowered to enforce 
this treaty by reason of this exemption? And where no damage 
can be shown, no injury has been suffered. 

But it may be asked why, then, should England have protested 
against this exemption. Protests are not made by great powers 
for the mere pleasure of engaging in diplomatic correspondence. 

The reason is simple, While there Is no shadow of justifica- 
tion for claiming that vessels engaged in coastwise trade fall 
within the operation of this section, there is some color for 
claiming that warships of every country are within its provi- 
sions. England's purpose is plain to everybody who is familiar 
with her history, except, apparently, the President, who does 
not seem to understand it, and Mr. Bryan, who has probably 
forgotten it. If this protest of the British Government can be 
entertained or even seriously considered, a demand that the 
warships of all nations be accorded equal rights in the use of 
the canal can not be eyen debated, much less denied. 

If we were at war to-morrow and England’s forbearance 
became more important to us even than it is now in Mexico, 
does anybody think she would hesitate long in formulating suck 
a demand, which would be much more reasonable than that 
which Mr. Wilson is willing to concede now even without dis- 
cussion ? ` 

There is but one nation with whom we are at all likely to 
become engaged in serious trouble. The Government of that 
nation, I am sure, is just as anxious to avoid war with us as 
we are to keep the peace ourselves. But there is an irrepressible 
source of irritation between the two nations runniag, far too 
deep to be controlled by their Governments, The great desire 
of the Japanese to enter the United States and the passionate 
determination of people on the Pacific coast to exclude them 
might at any moment precipitate acts of violence which could 
not fail to provoke the most serious consequences. I do not 
believe this is probable, but it is well within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. It is the only occurrence within the bounds of reason- 
able possibility that might disturb the peace of this country. 
It must not be forgotten that England and Japan are allies. 
If we tolerate this pretension on the part of England now, the 
eonsequences that might follow in case we became engaged in 
war with Japan should be matter of serious consideration to 
officers charged with the safety of this Nation. 

It may be asked, Do I deny that there is any question here 
at all? Well, since Mr. Wilson’s appearance in the House 1 
ean not deny it. But until the President of the United States 
took a position hostile to the established policy of his coun- 
try—until he became the advocate of a claim which had been 
rejected by this Nation—I never for a moment believed that 
there was a plausible ground for the pretension which Mr. 
Wilson now asks authority to concede on behalf of the United 
States. 

A large part of the controversy arises about the meaning of 
article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The first provision of 
this article is as follows: 7 

That the caual shall be free and open to the vessels of ecommerce and 
of war of all nations obeerving these rules on terms of entire equality. 

The first contention arises oyer whether the provision was 
intended to apply to the United States included in the term 
“all nations.” In determining this we should firmly consider 
the situation. The treaty was being negotiated by Great Brit- 
ain; but as it repeatedly claimed not for itself alone, but for 
all other nations as well. In other words, this was a treaty, 
the parties to which were the United States on one side and 
“all nations” on the other. Under a previous treaty Great 
Britain and the United States agreed that neither would build 
or obtain exclusive control of any Isthmian Canal; that they 
would jointly protect any canal that should be built, guarantee 


its neutrality, just and equitable rates, and equality of treat- 
ment to all. 

Nothing was done under this treaty, and in 1901 a new treaty 
was made by which the United States undertook to build the 
canal, to protect and maintain it, and to guarantee neutrality, 
equality of treatment, and just and equitable charges to all 


nations, Which undertook the enterprise and guaran- 
teed equality of treatment and just and equitable charges? 
The United States. What was the other party that was to 
receive equality of treatment and just and equitable charges? 
All other nations. There is no other logical or sensible inter- 
pretation to be given to the language used. It is absurd to 
claim that the United States must te regarded on both sides 
of the contract. It alone made the investment, assumed the 
management, undertook the protection, and in doing so agreed 
to allow the free use of the canal to all other nations upon 
terms of equality and upon conditions and charges that should 
be just and reasonable. 

It should be observed that the phrase “all nations” is 
qualified by the phrase “observing these rules.” What rules? 
Why the rules which “the United States adopts” for the gov- 
ernment of the canal. That is to say, the Government of the 
United States agrees to impose these rules, which are specified, 
and agrees that any and “all nations observing these rules” 
shall be entitled to use the canal on terms of equality and shall 
be charged therefor only “just and equitable tolls.“ This is a 
pledge 2 5 1 9 nations, and it is unreasonable 

claim that the Un tes was providing and guaranteeing 
these things to itself. 

The next clause on which argument is made is as follows: 

So that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or 


its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or char, of traffic 
or otherwise, such conditions and charges of traie shall be just and 


This provision would prevent the United States from discrimi- 
nation against any nation willing to observe the rules which 
the United States prescribes, and guarantees that all conditions 
imposed and charges fixed shall be just and reasonable. It will 
prevent the United States from imposing more tolls or greater 
exaction on one nation than another. That is the meaning and 
all the meaning there is in it. To construe it into denying that 
the United States might use the canal as it chose is to torture 
the language into something never intended and utterly foreign. 

One wonders why gentlemen always commence their discus- 
sion of the canal with article 3 of the treaty. Why is article 1, 
which provides in express terms that the new treaty “shall 
supersede” the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, not quoted and dis- 
cussed? And why is article 2, which provides that the United 
States shall have “the exclusive right of providing for the reg- 
ulation and management of the canal,” not referred to? And 
why is that part of article 3 which provides that only those 

nations observing these rules — rules which the United States 
adopts for the regulation and management of the canal—shall 
have the privilege of using the eanal not also discussed? 

It ought to be clear when the United States promises to 
allow the use of its canal by the observance of its rules for 
such use, and promises equality of treatment in such use to all 
nations who so obey its rules, that it is not making rules for 
its own use of the canal. 

The language of the treaty is that the United States guaran- 
tees to all nations the free use of the canal if they will observe 
“these rules” which the United States prescribes. “These 

they are the conditions the observance of which en- 
titles other nations to the use of the canal. It is absurd to 
claim that when we were making rules by which we were to 
allow the use of the canal to other nations we should have in- 
cluded in a treaty the terms by which a part of our own 
domestic traffic should use our own canal. Congress is given 
power to regulate our commerce, not the President by treaties 
with foreign countries. 

The United States does not use its own canal by virtue of any 
rules. It uses it because it built it, paid for it, and owns it. 
It has bound itself not to deny its use to any other nation, not 
to give any such nation any advantage over any other, but it 
may use the canal itself as it chooses. 

A labored argument is made upon the ground that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty provides that “the general principles of neu- 
tralization” established in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is to 
govern the later treaty. From this the deduction is drawn 
that the “general principle of neutralization” carries with it 
all the obligations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, including tolls 
and charges. A mere statement of this proposition ought to 
make clear its weakness. If the adoption of the general prin- 
ciple of neutralization carried with it all the obligations of 
the old treaty, there was no necessity for making the new, and 
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the statement of the new treaty that it “shall supersede” the 
old is meaningless. 

An argument is made on behalf of Great Britain based on 
the assumption that the term general principle of neutraliza- 
tion” includes within its meaning traffic conditions. This is 
not justified. No such meaning ever has been or can now be 


given the word “neutralization.” Its meaning in international 
law is simply immunity from attack. Referring to neutral 
territory, we mean that which is free from attack. Thus, Kent 
in his Commentaries said: 

It is not lawful to make neutral territory the scene of hostility or to 
attack an enemy while within it. 

Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist, said: 

The rights of neutrality will only be respected when they are de- 
fended by an adequate power. A nation, despicable by Its weakness, 
forfeits even the privilege of being neutral. 

We undertook to make the canal as Kent understood it—that 
is, free from hostility and to prevent one hostile nation from 
attacking another within its zone. It was supposed that we 
were a Nation of adequate power so that we could compel re- 
spect, as Hamilton suggested, and not one of such despicable 
weakness as to be unable or unwilling to preserve and protect 
our rights. 

The case of the opposition, in large part, rests upon two 
words in section 1, article 3, of the treaty. Those words are 
“all nations.” It is confidently demanded, “ Do not these words 
mean what they say—all nations? Does not that clearly in- 
clude the United States?” 

It ought to be clear that when the parties to a transaction 
consist on the one side of an individual nation which is bind- 
ing itself to grant certain privileges to the other side, which 
other side consists of “all nations,’ which shall observe cer- 
tain rules which the first party shall prescribe, that the words 
“all nations” means not itself, but all the other nations. 
Again, it is not alone “all nations,“ but “all nations observ- 
ing these rules.” It is not probable that the United States was 
making rules for itself and then pledging itself to be governed 
by its own rules. The fair, the reasonable, the apparent mean- 
ing of the section is that the United States will make and keep 
the canal open to all the nations which would observe the rules 
which it prescribed, and treat them all alike, and that whatever 
conditions or charges were imposed for its use should be just 
and equitable. Any other interpretation is forced, fanciful, 
and unreasonable. Any other meaning would be out of har- 
mony with the other provisions of the treaty and not consonant 
with the conditions and circumstances under which it was 
made. 

It is a very strong circumstance as indicative that this must 
be the true construction that the provisions of the act apply 
to vessels of war as well as vessels of commerce. The lan- 
guage is “vessels of commerce and of war.” That is, vessels 
of war “of all nations” should be treated on terms of equality, 
and so forth. If vessels of commerce of all nations includes 
vessels of commerce of the United States, then vessels of war 
of all nations includes vessels of war of the United States, 
If other nations should pay tolls on their war vessels, so 
should the United States. That this was not intended must 
be apparent. 

If the British contention is upheld, the United States could 
not use its own Navy in its own defense. It could not “re- 
victual nor take any stores”; it could not remain in the Canal 
Zone longer than necessary to get through; it could not dis- 
embark troops, munitions of war, or warlike material” in the 
Canal Zone; it could not remain in the waters adjacent to the 
canal “longer than 24 hours at any one time, except in case of 
distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible.” 
If this interpretation is to be given the treaty, then we can not 
call the canal an American canal, for it is not. 

It should be thoroughly understood that we can not yield to 
the interpretation by which the United States is included in 
the. phrase “all nations” on the tolls question and not yield 
on all others that may be claimed. If we are within its mean- 
ing for one purpose, we are within its meaning for all purposes. 
That means nothing less than an absolute surrender of an 
American canal. That will make it what the committee calls 
it, an “international waterway,” with regard to the control of 
which we shall have no more power than any other nation. 

We have built the canal not primarily as a commercial in- 
vestment. We built it as a protection to the life of the Nation; 
we built it to double the strength of our Navy; we built it to 
guard our coasts from invasion by a foreign foe. But if “all 
nations” are to have the same rights we have, then our con- 
templated advantage is gone. Our precaution, our protection, 
our defense is futile and vain. So that, yielding on tolls 
which, as compared with this consideration, is as nothing—we 


yield that which might save the Nation’s life. This is the 
tremendous issue involved. 

Suppose the United States at war with Japan. England is 
its ally. We send the Atlantic Fleet through the canal to at- 
tack Japan. Great Britain sends its fleet across the Atlantic 
to help its ally. Shall it be allowed its fleet to use the canat 
to attack ours? And would we be compelled to furnish this 
fleet the same ammunition, supplies, and coal we furnished our 
own fleet? 

All the provisions regarding blockading the canal and its 
use by vessels of war are consistent when applied to all other 
nations than the United States, but they are ridiculous when 
applied to the United States. 

What is meant by equality of treatment? Any court would 
hold that it meant equality of treatment where conditions were 
equal, To the fullest extent, in the utmost particular that is 
what we have done. To all vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, including our own vessels engaged in that trade, we 
charge the same tolls. 

Every American ship which carries a cargo from any Ameri- 
can port to any foreign port or from a foreign port to any 
American port must pay just exactly the same tolls and charges 
that are required of foreign vessels. 

But with regard to our domestic commerce between Ameri- 
can ports the conditions are not equal, for into that commerce 
no foreign ship is allowed to enter on any terms. From the 
first we have refused to allow a foreign ship to enter the coast- 
wise trade. 


Under the general terms of a treaty between nations it is 
the universal practice to interpret them as not applying to 
coastwise trade, which, it is understood, is a domestic matter 
governed by local law. In the treaty of 1815 between Great 
Britain and the United States it was provided that vessels of 
either in the ports of the other should pay no “higher or 
other duties or charges” than were imposed on vessels of the 
nation in which the port was situated. That treaty is still 
in effect. Yet an American vessel entering the port of Bristol, 
for instance, coming from an American port, pays 56 cents 
per ton port charges, while English vessels pay only 20 cents. 
The same policy is pursued in the United States. Foreign ves- 
sels pay 12 cents port charges, while American vessels pay 
roe Pilotage exemptions are likewise made to our domestic 

e, 


These latter exemptions were challengd in our courts in 
1904, and the question as to whether. the general terms of the 
treaty applied to coastwise vessels was finally passed on by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The case is an im- 
portant one, and ought to be determinative of the matter at 
issue. It is known as the Olsen against Smith case, and is 
reported in the One hundred and ninety-fifth United States 
Supreme Court Reports, page 344. 


OLSEN AGAINST SMITH, 
The treaty of 1815 contained a provision that— 


No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of 
the ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable 
in the same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports 
of any of His Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels 
of oa United States than shall be payable in the same port on British 
vessels. 


Nothing was stated in connection with this provision as to 
whether it applied only to vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
or included also vessels engaged in the coastwise or domestic 
trade. 

The action was brought by certain licensed pilots of Gal- 
veston, Tex., against certain unlicensed pilots for piloting a 
British vessel coming from a foreign port. The State law and 
the United States law exempted coastwise steam vessels from 
pilotage charges, but did not exempt vessels of the United 
States or foreign vessels engaged in the foreign trade from such 
charges. It was contended that because vessels of the United 
States engaged in the coastwise trade were exempted from 
pilotage charges, while British vessels were compelled to pay 
such charges, that there was a violation of the treaty with 
Great Britain, which expressly provided that— 
no higher. or other duties or charges shall be imposed in pay of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same port by vessels of the United States. 

In this case a higher charge was imposed on British vessels 
in a port of the United States than was imposed on vessels of 
the United States engaged in coastwise trade in the same port 
If the general language of the treaty included our coastwisz 
vessels, there was an undoubted violation of the treaty. -Onr 
Supreme Court held that they were not so included. The 
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language is mequivocal and emphatic. Replying to that con- 
tention, the Supreme Court said: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pil 
sulting from the law of the United Sta nor any lawful exemp 
coastwise created by the State law, coneerns vessels in 
foreign trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to 

roduce a 6 British vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade and in favor of of the United States in such trade. 

Referring to the logic of the contention, the court said: 

In substance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of 
the United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been ex- 

empt from pilotage lations, therefore there is no power to sub- 
ject vessels in the trade to 8 even h 
such regulations apply without diser to all vessels engaged 
such foreign trade, whether domestie or foreign. 

And that is, exactly the logic, or, rather, want of logic, of the 
opposition’s contention. They contend that because we have 
exempted our domestic eommerce from tolls, although we charge 
our own yessels engaged in the foreign trade exactly the same 
as we charge foreign vessels, and although by law all foreign 
vessels are excluded entirely from our coastwise trade, never- 
theless such exemption constitutes a violation of the treaty. 

Our friends are fond of quoting that part of the treaty which 
provides for “entire equality.” There can be no equality of 
any kind with regard to the coastwise traffic until the British 
are allowed to enter it, and under the decision of the Supreme 
Court there could be no discrimination against them until, be- 
ing admitted to such commerce, vessels so admitted are charged 
tolls while vessels of the United States are exempted. As con- 
ditions exist now, in the language of the Supreme Court, it is 
“no concern” of Great Britain what we do with our coastwise 
trade. 7: 

That decision is, or ought to be, decisive of the present con- 
tention, for the language of the treaty of 1815 is stronger 
against an exemption of our coastwise trade than is the lan- 
guage of the Hay-Pauneefote treaty. No amount of elimination 
and substitution ean avoid the plain fact that the Supreme 
Court squarely held that when the word “vessels” is used 
without qualifying words in a treaty with a foreign power it 
can not be made to inelude vessels engaged in the coustwise 
trade from whiels foreign vessels are excluded. 

The President urges that we must give up free tells in order 
to put ourselves right before. other nations. 

But how are we to “put ourselves: right" ? There is only one 
way, and that is to demand our rights and never, under any 
circumstances, to surrender them either at the request or de- 
mand of other nations—eur rights; not our claims. If we make 
claims which are not justified, we should abandon them whether 
requested to do so or not. But our rights we maintain at any 
cost, or else we will lose our own self-respect, as well as the 
respect of others. 

In the President's view the tolls question is of minor im- 
portance. It can amount to only æ couple of millions a year. It 
will not hurt us to give that up. But it is singulur the President 
thinks that is all that is involved. Right or wrong.“ we should 
give up, he says. But that is not a justifiable position. If 
there is a “right or wrong,” if there is a principle involved, if 
we believe we are right, we must not give up, no matter how 
small the amount immediately involved. The English tax on 
tea was infinitesimal. It would not have harmed the Colonies 
to have paid it. But in that insignificant tax was: involved the 
great principle for which the Colonies were struggling—that 
there should be no taxation without representation. And so, 
although they risked everything, although all the world won- 
dered at their hardihood, they challenged the most powerful 
Empire on earth to a death struggle in suppert of what they 
believed right. 

It may be the President sees dangers that cause him appre- 
hension. It may be that his bungling diplomacy is causing him 
present embarrassment. But there is only one real danger, and 
that is national cowardice. We can maintain our place among 
the nations of the world even if we do blunder. But we can 
not maintain our place or command respect if we endeavor to 
1 approval at the price of our national honor and in- 
tegritx. 

In the days of the Civil War, when our very existence hung 
trembling in the balance, we compelled England to abandon 
fitting out Confederate cruisers to harass: our commerce, and 
we compelled Franee to abandon its project of erecting an 
empire in Mexieo,. We did this not by bluster, but by a quiet, 
dignified insistence on our rights as we understood them. There 
is nothing so compelling of respect as a firm adherence: to our 
awn policy. There is nothing that will so quickly bring imposi- 
tion as a servile surrender to secure the approval of others. 

„If we surrender our views of what is right and what is best 
In this: instance te please the President, how far will we be asked 
to go? If we begin to yield, how far shall we be pressed? 


re- 
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What other cencession will Great Britain or some other power 
ask if this be granted? To yield on this will only encourage 
further pressure. Are we to be asked to yield to Japan and 
Italy on immigration; to Spain and France, irritated because 
of our Mexican policy; to the Netherlands, because of its 
protest against our seamen’s bill; to Germany, because of the 
tariff; to Russia, because of our denunciation of their treaty? 

In our intercourse with other nations differences like these 
will constantly arise. Will it be a good, a wise, a safe policy 
= rei surrender under pressure when we believe we are 

It was President Cleyeland who said in a much more critical 
ease than the present: 

There is no calami equals 
submission to wrong Soe sapien yan {he —.— 4—— loss e 
self-respect and honor, beneath which are shie and defended a 
people's safety and greatness, 

THE MORAL VIEWPOINT. 

I haye suggested some of the consequences that are likely to 
follow an admission of the correctness of the British contention. 
But there is still another consequence that will inevitably fol- 
low our surrender to the President’s demand. By his own 
statement, all the world claims that by exempting our own 
domestie coastwise trade from tolls. on our own canal we perpe- 
trated. a wrong; we consciously violated the plain terms of a 
solemn treaty; that deliberately and with set purpose to secure 
an unconscionable advantage we broke our agreement; that we 
were thereby guilty of a breach. of faith, of common honesty, 
of our national honor. 

To this charge we plead guilty if we yield. to the President's 
demand. Are we willing to do this? Ave we ready to confess 
to all the world that our action was not only mistaken, but 
cowardly, dastardly, contemptibly wrong? For a nation that 
endeavors to secure am advantage: when. in a position to hold its 
plunder and only yields when it finds it unsafe longer to keep. 
its booty is not entitled to the decent respect. of mankind. 

I confess I am unable to understand the high moral quality 
of the President's position, so lavishly praised in the Euglish 
journals. 

In the first place, the President accepts the tolls exemption as 
the platform principle of his party, not only tacitly but by pa- 
rading it and by asking the farmers. to support. his; party and 
vote for him because carrying out such a poliey would give them 
cheaper tion. rates. On that, with other pledges and 
promises, he succeeded in securing their support. Now, having 
won, he repudiates his platform, he violates his pledge to faith- 
fully carry out its promises; he says that to grant free tolis to 
our domestic: commerce is a mistaken policy, violates. our treaty 
with Great Britain, is opposed by every foreign nation, and. 
whether right or wrong, we ought to give up to please and help 
him. If such aetion ean be regarded as governed by high 
moral prineiples, we will have to revise our standards. 

Let us examine its moral qualities from another standpoint. 
The eanal get containing the tolls. exemption was passed August 
24, 1912. The date becomes important in determining as nearly 
as may be the time when the moral illumination occurred. The 
President's message: was delivered. March 5, 1914. Over a year 
and a half had elapsed before the President diseovered the 
enormity of the act; over a year of service as President before 
he finds it to be his: duty to. secure a repeal of the obnoxious 
measure. In fact, not until he finds the country plunged into 
difficulties of “even greater delicacy and nearer consequence” 
by the blundering conduct of his own administration does he 
urge retreat. In other words, the President im his: message con- 
tends we were wrong, contends we violated a treaty, contends 
we endeavored to secure an unjust advantage, admits: that for 
over a year and a half we have held our wrongful position, and 
now only give it up because we think it safer to do so: 

E do not believe we blundered. I do not believe we were mis- 
taken in our rights. I do not believe that because we were big 
and strong we violated any treaty agreement, right or wrong.” 
I believe we acted fully within our rights. I believe we have: 
fairly and honestly interpreted the treaty. I believe we have 
not only acted justly, but generously, to other nations in build- 
ing the canal and opening it to the commerce of the world on 
such fair and eqnitable terms, and I believe that when the final 
verdict of history shall have been written our action will add 
glory and not shame to the Republic. 

EVERY CITIZEN A STOCKHOLDER, 

Mr: JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, every citizen 
of the United States is a stockholder im the Panama Canal. 
Every citizen is represented by the Member of Congress from 
the district in which that citizen lives. 

Every Representative in Congress must feel deeply his great 
responsibility in the enactment of this proposed repeal—a repeat 
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which takes from American coast-to-coast ships that right to 
which they are entitled. Once gone, this right is gone forever. 
If wrong, it may not be righted. Therefore each Congressman, 
representing not only the 300,000 citizens of his district, but re- 
sponsible as well to the whole American people, wants to do the 
right. and should not take kindly to presidential instructions 


which call for this measure, “right or wrong.” Neither can 
the people of each district take kindly to such orders to their 
Representatives who, regardless of party—yes, and regardless 
even of platform pledge—desire in all international matters to 
uphold at all times the President of the United States, be he 
Democrat or Republican. 

Further, if complications exist which lead any President in 
time of peace to say to the Congress, as President Wilson did 
say on the 5th day of this month: 


I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even ter 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure, 
then the Representatives in Congress and the entire people 
of the United States are entitled to know something of those 


“other matters.” 
WHAT ARE THE DELICATE MATTERS ? 


That statement by President Wilson has set every person in 
the United States to wondering what diplomatic tangle is con- 
fronting us. Speculation runs wild in every newspaper and on 
every tongue. Do the “other matters of greater delicacy ” deal 
with Great Britain? Do they concern Japan? Have they to do 
with the Anglo-Japanese treaty? Or do they refer to our uncer- 
tain and unfortunate policy with regard to Mexico? It has 
even been suggested in this debate that the loss of free tolls 
is the price we are to pay for the elimination of Huerta. Who 
believes any of these things? But who knows? 

Important diplomatic questions and policies are very prop- 
erly considered by the Senate in executive session until in the 
judgment of the President and Senate the subject is in form 
for public consideration. 

But in this case the President asks the whole world to specu- 
late as to world-wide intrigues. Only yesterday, Monday, 
March 30, Senator James Hamimron Lewis spoke, upholding the 
President and asserting that Japan might seize the Philippines 
and Hawaii and attack the Pacific coast, while Russia might 
seize Alaska, the United States being busy while this was going 
on in keeping Britain, France, and Germany out of Mexico. 

FEARS OF DISTINGUISHED SENATOR. 


I quote from a newspaper report of Senator Lewis’s speech: 


That Russia would seize Alaska and Japan the Philippines and 
Hawaii, besides attacking the Pacific coast, while the United States 
was trying to prevent the occupation of Mexico by England. Germany, 
and France, was the danger which Senator Lewis, on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon, said he believed to be the guiding motive behind 
the request of the President for the repeal of the free-tolls provision. 

“Fourteen times in our history has our mere word been enough to 
bring order out of chaos in Mexico,” declared Senator Luwis. “ But 
now what is the condition? Suppose that at length England, Germany, 
and France should attempt to protect their property there, denyin, 
this right to the United States even should we be willing to enter tha 

istressed country. We might say to them, Stand back; we have a 
loctrine known as the Monroe doctrine, which means America for the 
ericans.’ They will say to us that we are too late; that in invading 
hina in aiding the construction of a railroad there, in eos our 
ag over Hawaii and the Philippines, we have made a world Nation of 
country and can not longer hold the world from entering America. 

“Then, when we would be forced to move our armies into Mexico, 
which there is little doubt public sentiment would force us to do, 
what would happen? Japan, long with a grievance that we have dis- 
criminated against her citizens in California, and are even now seekin 
to discriminate 5 them in our pending immigration bill, woul 
seize the Philippines and Hawall. Members in this body from the 
Pacific Coast States have shown their fear of what further might 8 
pen by their demands for the fortification of Pacific ports and the 
strengthening of the 8 in the West. Russia, which at present has 

ot even a Eat with this country, but which has an offensive and 
defensive alliance with its one-time enemy, Japan, would seize Alaska. 

“All of the South American countries, remembering our operation 
upon Colombla, by which we obtained Panama, and wondering which 
will be the next victim, will lend us little aid.” 


I make no comment on the predictions or fears of the Senator. 
It is a sample of the speculation that fills ihe country. 
WHY ARE LEADERS UNINFORMED? 


Ah, Mr. Speaker, can it be that the trusted leaders of the 
ocratic Party were not taken into the President’s confi- 
dence? Or, if they were—and it certainly would seem that they 
Should have been—they appear not to have been impressed with 
the “matter of even greater delicacy,” for we find all of the 
leaders—UnbERWoop, CLARK, KITCHIN, DOREMUS, and Firzcer- 
p pposing the President and standing firmly against the un- 
|: erican doctrine which gives a decided advantage to that 
‘proud mistress of the seas, Great Britain, 
| The Democratic leaders are supported by the Republican 
1. pa R, , and the ye leader, Vioron 
_ Munpoog, of these men are enced, tried, and true. 


All could have been trusted with the great secret, if that secret 
was of such portend that all Members of Congress should not 
have had the information. Speaker CHAMp Crank has been 
designated as America’s finest example of “homespun” Ameri- 
can. And he is. I honor him for his Americanism, pure and 
undefiled. 

Numerous addresses of Hon. James R. Mann in this House 
recently, as well as his inspiring speech to-day, made his intense’ 
and earnest patriotism stand out. For clear-headedness and 
coolness Leader MANN can be depended upon. His arguments 
this afternoon in this debate are unanswerable, 

I have no doubt but that after this battle is over the charze 
will be made that the leaders—Crark and UNDERWOOD, at least— 
had knowledge from the White House as to the “ delicate situa- 
tion.” I shall always believe, when the real secret is out, that 
if they were given advance information they were not im- 
pressed, for neither they nor the other leaders would put per- 
sonal ambition or party prestige ahead of this Nation’s 
necessity. In fact, the Democratic leaders have destroyed the 
solidarity of their party, for which all of them were striving, 


with promises of an era of good feeling. 


BLACK PAGE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


But hope of that era is gone. There bids fair to be written 
on the page of American history for 1914 one line for which 
America will be forever ashamed. ‘That line of unwarranted 
concession to Great Britain will stand out black against lines 
telling of the presidential achievements of the year. 

All of these leaders who have taken a stand against the 
President of the United States in this, his urgent and unusual 
appeal, agree as to the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. All agree that the proposed repeal is un-American and 
not necessary for the upholding of the national honor. All 
agree on the construction of section 8. 

HISTORY AND THE SUEZ CANAL, 


One Member of Congress with long experience here, Hon. 
Jurus Kaun, who has given great study to this question, asks, 
“What would Great Britain do in like circumstances?” His- 
tory gives us the answer. Read the accounts of British 
“astuteness” in dealing with the Suez Canal question in 1882, 
during the reyolt of Arabi Pasha against his sovereign. This 
Islamite recognized the neutrality of the Suez, although urged 
to seize it for strategic purposes. But England, when it suited 
her purpose, promptly took possession of the Suez Canal. She 
refused all vessels, eyen those of the canal company, the right 
to ae or leave that waterway, and placed a gunboat at its 
mouth. 

In addition to all I have said, I will add later, as an ap- 
pendix to this speech, 10 reasons why Congress should not 
yield our Panama Canal at British behest. 

But if I had not reached a conclusion based on these rea- 
sons, and if I did not have an overpowering conviction that 
the proposed repeal is fraught with disaster of far-reaching 
extent, I would still have two other reasons, also, which would 
justify me in voting to retain free tolls for American vessels 
engaged in coast-to-coast trade, and these are: 

First. Learning that the Canadian Pacific Railroad and the 
transcontinental railroads of the United States favored tolls 
for American ships, I would be for free tolls. 

Second. Learning that Andrew Carnegie's association had sent 
out hundreds of thousands of documents favoring the repeal 
of the free-tolls clause, then I would be against it. I do not like 
the Carnegie methods of influencing the Government of the 
United States—either past or present. 

AGAINST MYSTERY; AGAINST SECRECY; AGAINST CLOTURE. 

This is an era of publicity. The days of invisible govern- 
ment are gone. The days of the secret caucus are passing. The 
days of gag rules in Congress are over—in spite of the fact 
that a gag rule was forced upon us for this debate, limiting 
this discussion and absolutely precluding amendment to the 
bill under consideration. The people of the United States are 
on record against cloture of this kind. The United States is 
tired of secrecy, and as the United States has never had much 
success with secret diplomatic intrigues, and were warned by 
George Washington against international meddling, I know full 
well that the people will not take kindly to the secret and 
mysterious shetnote which have led to Executive dictation by 
which Congress is called on to give ungrudgingly this conces- 
sion to Great Britain. It may be given, but not ungrudgingly, 
as this debate has already shown. 

And further, these words from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, adopted and proclaimed July 4, 1776, are just as true 
to-day as they were on that day: 


He hap conninoa with others to subject us to a jurisdiction fore 
to oyr Constitution and unacknowl by our laws; giving his 


sent their acts of pretended legislation, 
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I have talked with men of la interests on the Pacific coast, and 
know how badly they will be han “Boag soon after the opening of the 
Panama Canal, especially the lumber interests, who will have to com- 
pete with British Columbia and the American pirates who hurried to 
the Canadian northwest to secure large tracts of timber, where they 
will have such ap advantage over the lumber dealers of the United 
States Pacific coast through their cheaper shipping cost, and no interest 
to pay on uncut land, that it will mean almost the putting out of 
business the American lumber merchants. 

Ail that these large legitimate interests ask is an even chance with 
their competitors to ship in vessels of any nation. By repealing the 
old shipping law and throwing this carrying business open to compe- 
tition of the world will hurt a few, but I claim it is the right and 
just thing to do. 

The trouble in our country is that all business has been so accustomed 
to special privilege that it is most difficult for our legislators to be 
broadly patriotic and legislate for the benefit of the whole instead of a 
special class. 

Yours, truly, 


FROM PACIFIC COAST VIEWPOINT. 

Mr. Speaker, in arriving at my determination to vote against 
the repeal, I have omitted looking at the situation from a 
Pacific coast viewpoint. However, in fairness and justice to the 
sturdy population of that coast, who have carried too long the 
heavy burden of excessive freight rates, I must state that the 
repeal of free tolls will be an awful blow to them. What 
is more, that blow will be felt by the people of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Valleys, The statement has been made on this 
floor that free tolls would bring no benefit to the people of 
central United States. I disagree with that statement. 

That our lumber industry, already hit by a tariff, must further 
suffer I propose to show. 

Hoqutam, WasH., March 5, 1914. 
Janus C. CHADWICK, 

The argument of Mr. Chadwick, in the artiele in The Outlook, 
is the argument of many Democrats on this floor that coast- 
to-coast ships doing business for profit should not go free at 
the expense of the whole population, which must pay for the 
canal. But that is an internal question and can be settled if we 
do not yote our rights away. Besides, the United States is not 
quite ready to give up entirely its flag on the sea. That is 
what “giving all shippers the right to ship in vessels of any 
flag” would mean. 

HOW MANY BLOWS AT PACIFIC COAST? 


How many knock-out blows is the Pacific coast expected to 
stand? , 

This repeal is, of course, the greatest one, and it comes before 
the coast has recovered from having been hit a staggering blow 
by the new tariff bill. All of the industries of the coast, from 
the citrus fruits of California to the wool of Oregon, to the 
lumber, fish, dairy products, and wheat of Washington have been 
thrown into deadly competition with foreign-made and foreign- 
grown products, 

The north boundary of my great State, which is the boun- 
dary of the Nation, has been wiped out commercially, Canada 
has received all of the benefits of reciprocity without the reci- 
procity. Our northern neighbors chuckle when they think of 
their wisdom in voting down the reciprocity scheme. 

But, in addition to free trade and further unfair competi- 
tion with British Columbia, to be brought about by this repeal 
of free tolls, it looks as if we are about to be dealt still another. 
I refer to the proposed international fisheries treaty, the bill 
making which effective came so near being passed by unant- 
mous consent in this House the other day. 

As if three hard blows at the Pacific coast in one year of one 
administration were not enough, there is still another. For long 
we have been promised complete Asiatic-exclusion legislation. 
We were promised that if we would not insist on loading that 
proposition onto the Burnett immigration bill, we might have 
an Asiatic-exclusion measure considered. But diplomatic rela- 
tions got in the way. All we of the Pacific coast can hope for 
now is a bill excluding the poor, decrepit Hindu, who has been 
fleeced of his means at home, and who is being kicked off of 
every one of the possessions of the British Crown, until the 
wretched outcast has literally no place to lay his head, except 
the Philippines or the United States. Even Mexico does not 
want him, although that ill-starred Republic can find room for 
the Japanese. 

No wonder the people of the Pacific coast demand to know 
something about the “delicate situation” before they bid their 
chosen congressional Representatives to give up ungrudgingly, 
right or wrong, free tolls for American ships from their ports 
to ports on the Atlantic. 

If the “delicate situation ” is Mexico, they do not care. That 
butchery has gone beyond the delicate-situation stage. The 
choking off of Mexican credit in order to crush one set of 
yillainous usurpers while at the same time delivering American- 
made arms and ammunition to another set of tenth-century 
bandits does not appeal to the western sense of fair play. 
Neither does it call for much encouragement of the modern form 
of American diplomacy, nor is it the western conception of the 
Andrew Carnegie peace scheme. 

If the delicate situation is with Great Britain, the pioneers of 
the Pacific remember the ery Fifty-four-forty or fight.“ They 
remember that, in spite of that defiant cry, it was with much 
difficulty that their boundary was extended north of the Colum- 
bia River, and that Oregon, Washington, and Idaho were saved 
to the United States, the only part of what is now the United 
States over which only one flag has ever flown—the Stars and 
Stripes. : 

Is history repeating itself? 

War with Mexico and the opportunity to annex Texas caused 
President James K. Polk to drop his stirring campaign cry, 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
United States Representative, Washington, D: C. 


Dear Sm: Within please find copy of contribution to the Outlook, 
written by Mr. James 105 Chadwick, of Omaha, Nebr. Mr. Chadwick is 


R at the present rate of freight it would be about 
Canal. He stated that at the p ig 5 
in American bottoms through the canal is $13, leaving a difference 
in favor of Canadian lumber of $6 per thousand feet in freight rate 
alone, and even if we should get a small reduction in freight rate we 
will never be able to successfully compete with that competition, 
Therefore the present law admitting coastwise shipping in American 
bottoms through the canal free of toll should stand unless at the same 
time our laws be so changed that we be allowed to ship from coast to 
coast in foreign ships. Aside from the treaty situation, we are in- 


dominion, but why should we give them the advant in shippin: — 2 
our own country when we 


then the additional cost of operation. 

is brought to the atten- 
We hope that you will see that this matter Is ice to the Amer 
can le as well as he is now trying to be just and fair to the 8 
Nation, even though it may be at the expense of oar own people. This 


the Gulf of Mexico, as the British Columbia lumber will no doubt 
utterly ruin their trade along the Atlantic coast. 

It may take a little time for the American operator to get into 
British Columbia and produce this lumber, but if the laws are left as at 
present we can assure you it will not take very long, We believe you 
will find the southern yellow-pine manufacturer will be hurt far more 
by this unfair competition than we will on the Pacific coast. 


. GRAYS HARBOR LUMBER Co., 
By N. J. BLAGEN, 


The letter referred to by Mr. Blagen is as follows: 


OMAHA, NEBR., February 26, 191}. 
The OUTLOOK, New York: 

I 3 read the Parable — Outlook. February 21—and know your 
views on tna eqn: 1 525 tolls, as commented upon since the enact- 
ment of the canal-tolls law. 

1 take the liberty of submitting a clipping from the Daily News, 
of Omaha, quoting Col. Goethals on this subject: 

„ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28. 


„Col. Goethals totay told Chairman Abausox, of the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee: 

“> We have spent $400,000,000 on the canal and we ought to make 
the canal pay back this cost. American vessels should bear this burden 
as well as toreign ships?’ ~ : 

“For work next year he estimates that $23,770,000 will be needed, 
as compared with $16,000,000 this year, iboa railroad extensions, 
dock yards, a breakwater, collieries, and shipping and railroad shops 
are needed and considerable dredging and blasting must be done.” 

I take the same greene as that quoted above—that all users of the 
canal should pay full toll regardless of any treaty. Even if there were 
no treaty, the use of the canal by United States coastwise trading 
vessels of all class should pay, on the basis of simple ity to the non- 
shipping class, who as well as the shipowners bear their portion of the 
burden of cost of the canal, 

Why should 99 per cent of the population of this ners confer upon 
the small percentage of population this profit of toll? The justice in 
the case, as I view it, is that every man should opty, for what he gets, 
and as a right to the whole those who are engag shipping business 
should without fayor pay for the use of the canal built by this 
Government. 

Why is it that coast shipping, as it now stands, in the hands of so 
smail percentage of the country, should have the special privilege of 
right to all the shipping, when the country at large would be so greatly 
benefited throngh giving all shippers the right to ship in vessels or 
ships of any fag, through which untold benefits would accrue to the 
country as against the old-time rule of American coast ships for Amer- 
ican-built ships only? a 
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“ Pifty-four-forty or fight.” Can it be that the present Mexican 
situation is causing President Woodrow Wilson to drop the firm 
statements of his Washington Park, N. J., ante-election speech 
and to give up control of the canal and sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory through which it has been cut? 

WHY BEAR THE BURDEN? 

If we must give up control and give up any advantages that 
might accrue to our coast-to-coast ships and our people, why not 
give up the load of interest-bearing indebtedness which we have 
incurred and ask the first-power nations of the world to assume 
that indebtedness, share and share alike? Every economic ad- 
yantage having been deliberately bartered away to concillate 
foreign interest, the canal might as well be thrown in. Repug- 
nant as that suggestion is, it is less so than the one we are 
called upon to ratify, right or wrong. 

The people of the Pacific coast are for peace—peace with 
honor—but every thinking person on that coast knows that on 
the broad Pacific, sooner or later, Mongol and Caucasian must 
meet—meet for the first time since they met on the plains of 
Ararat centuries ago—and engage in mortal combat; in final 
conflict for racial supremacy. 

Mr, J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, there is something about 


the passage of this bill that is not right. It seems to interfere | treat 


with our national prerogative, and bears with it an element of 
mystery. In national affairs, as in individual affairs, we must 
So use our own as not to injure others, but I fail to see how 
Great Britain is injured by the use we make of the Panama 
Canal in the shipment of our coastwise trade. England is 
already prohibited from engaging in this coastwise carrying 
trade, and no foreign ship, under the present law, has any right 
to receive in one American port merchandise and unload it at 
another; so that neither Great Britain nor any other nation is 
concerned with our coastwise traffic. They lose nothing and 
gain nothing whether this merchandise and traffic goes through 
the Panama Canal free or not. 

It is not contended that England will be injured by giving 
free tolls to our coastwise trade, and whether or not she is com- 
plaining is problematic. There has not been put into the record 
any formal protest made by Great Britain. Many innuendoes 
and statements have been made by the speakers on the floor of 
the House that she is complaining, but they all add to the mys- 
tery of the situation when we look for the complaint and 
ground for complaint. I am here constrained to inquire and 
ask the question: Is she complaining? When did she complain? 
To whom did she complain? and What are the expressed terms 
of her complaint? 

We are forbidden by the laws of England to engage in her 
coastwise trade, and while it seems ridiculous that we should 


even if permitted engage in coastwise trade in Great Britain— age, 


operate with our meager merchant marine—still the statement 
shows that we are not preventing England from doing anything 
in this regard which under the law she permits us to do. Cer- 
tainly England can not complain of our prohibiting her from 
engaging in our coastwise trade when she prohibits us from 
engaging in hers, and I make this statement to show the justice 
of our position. 
TREATY RIGHTS, 


As to whether we are violating our treaty rights is open 
to serious question even from the standpoint of those who 
wish to levy tolls through the canal upon our coastwise trade, 
We have the assurance of two ex-Presidents that it is not a vio- 
lation of our treaty obligations, and I here incorporate their 
views as published in the Washington Post on March 26, 1914: 

COL. ROOSEVELT’S VIEWS. 

I believe that th tion of the United Stat t 
Canal is "proper Segi seee ms 2 traffic. T e ant ae 
does not interfere with the 175 of any other nation. No ships but 
our own can engage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no diserimina- 

when we relieve the coastwise 


tion against other shi 
tolls. I believe that the only damage woe would — done is to the 


I do not believe you can find such t 
undertaken not by a private 


mankind, 
FROM MR. TAFT’S MESSAGH. 


A In 1155 8 5 333 ie n beri 3 of the first 

ormal British protest aga: exemption, after passage of 

ny tbe House of Repeeentaiven Me Taft alg 5 

oe er full examination o; 0 and o e treaty whi 
ceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the 8 ach 2 ys 
the United States from tolls and the im tion of tolls on vessels of all 
nations engaged in the forelgn trade not a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

: “I am sure that it is not the intention of Congress to violate the 
3 treaty or to enact anything in t with its pro- 
visions, and that it certainly is not its purpose to 8 by subsequent 

enactment, the treaty in so far as it represents 8 w of the land.” 
On 5 at New Haven Mr. Taft said he had “seen no reason to 

€ 


change the views then expressed. 


Before election President Wilson made campaign speeches 
advocating free tolls for our coastwise shipping. 

To corroborate this great authority there was incorporated 
in the Democratic platform of 1912 the following plank: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged i 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. “if 7 


May we also add to the position that our treaty rights are not 
violated by giving free tolls to our coastwise shipping. We 
quote the following statement found in the November number 
of the London Law Review for 1912, when the law exempting 
tolls was being considered in the House previous to its passage: 


There is no higher legal authority in England than this 
Law Review: 


In W this treaty to the Senate Mr. Hay, who drafted the 


* The whole 8 of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. e enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed it is exclusively the 

505 2 5 States, and is to be managed and controlled and 

And as to American responsibility: 

“The United States alone, as the sole owner of the canal, as a 
American enterprise, adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall be regulated, and assumes the entire ibility 
and burden of enforcing, without the resistance of Great Britain or of 
any other nation, its absolute neutrality.” 


It is stated that— 


The British under secretary of foreign affairs, in a letter written in 
1912 to Secretary of State Knox, is quoted as follows: 

“If the trade should be so regulated as to make certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which was reserved for United States ves- 
sels would be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection 
could be taken,” 

Great Britain, Germany, France, or other great 8 would not 
å for a moment the claim of any power to hold a ae right to 
demand that tolls be placed upon their e trade in the water- 
ways they own, control, or have built. 


In construing the Texas pilot law Chief Justice White, of 
the United States Supreme Court, held: 


Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the for- 
eign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign trade 
and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 

The syllabus of the rule announced by the Supreme Court in this 


urely 


reads as follows: 
“A State potee law subjecting all vessels, domestic and foreign, 
engaged in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, but which exempts 


pursuant to law coastwise steam vessels of 
conflict with provisions in the trea 
Great Britain to the effect that British vessels shall not be subject to 
as Si her or other charges than vessels of the United States.” 
short, the Supreme Court held that the regulation of coastwise 

commerce did not “concern vessels in the foreign trade.“ 

And this authority is not now and never has been questioned. 

Further high authority in our own country is not wanting. 
To the repeal of this law is opposed Hon. CHAMP CLARK, the 
great leader of the American Congress; Hon. Oscar W. UNDER- 
woop, close student and of long service in Congress, a premier 
Democrat; Hon. Joun J. FITZGERALD, economic student and 
parliamentarian, of Brooklyn, and Senator O’GorMAN, leader of 
the bar of New York City, both pronounced Democrats; and 
Hon. James R. Mann, Republican leader of the minority in the 
present Congress, all are against the repeal of the law, and 
not only base their action upon the fact that it does not 
violate the treaty, but also because the repeal would affect 
the sovereignty of our Republic, the greatest nation on the 
globe. Does anyone think for a moment that this great array 
of lawmakers would violate their oath in their attitude on this 
question, or does anyone think that we are not observant of the 
great law of nations? And, if it were wrong to enforce this 
treaty, they would not hesitate to be against it. 

WHO IS INTERESTED? 

It does not take much of a stretch of imagination to see at 
a glance who are interested in the repeal of this law for free 
tolls, and one only needs to look at the great Canadian Pacific 
and transcontinental railways. The purpose of enacting this 
law was to make competition between the railroads, these com- 
mon carriers and merchant marines in American transporta- 
tion; and this purpose is expressed in the platform of the 
Democratic Party of 1912 in these words: 


We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by 
a 77. by way carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
e canal, 


the United States, Is not in 
between the United States and 
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This plank has already been enacted into law. Do you in- 
tend to repeal this provision and turn our coastwise shipping 
over to the great transportation lines of our country? 

The French built the great Suez Canal. It has since been 
gobbled up and is now owned by England. The Panama Canal 
wis not built for England. England owns a majority of the 
stock of the Suez Canal. The cost of the Suez Canal up to the 
end of 1910 amounted to $126,642,406. The tolls charged on 
the Suez Canal are $1.30 per net ton. The net profits of the 
Suez Canal for 1910 were 515,908,419, and paid a profit of 31 
per cent to its stockholders. Under the present law we charge 
$1.20 a ton for merchandise going through the Panama Canal. 
Our canal cost $375,000,000, as compared with $127,000,000 for 
the Suez Canal. Our ships will pass through the Panama 
Canal in less than 12 hours, while it requires 17 hours to pass 
through the Suez Canal. The depth of the Suez Canal is 28 
feet, as compared with 41 feet depth of the Panama Canal. 

Bonds to the amount of $138,631,981 have been issued toward 
the payment for the construction of the Panama Canal, $84- 
000,000 of which bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent, while 
the balance will pay interest at the rate of 3 per cent. The 
estimate of Prof. Emory R. Johnson, statistician and expert in 
shipping, is that 10,500,000 tons would pass through the canal 
in the year 1915, of which but 1,160,000 net tons would be our 
coastwise traffic. This would leave 9,340,000 net tons of traffic 
on which tolls will be collected, and at the rate of $1.20 per net 
ton, the charge now fixed by law, the revenue for the year 1915 
win amount to $11,208,000, which will allow $4,000,000 for the 
cost, operation, and maintenance of the canal, and $7,000,000 
to apply on interest charges, which will quite equal the interest 
on the bonds. 

From the foregoing, taken from carefully compiled statistics 
and the most reliable information, is it not patent to the most 
casual observer that England is getting much better treatment 
in the use of the Panama Canal than we are receiving in the 
use of the Suez Canal? 

WARSHIPS. 

The particular clause of the treaty which it is claimed we vio- 
late is section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, en- 
tered into on the 18th day of November, 1901, and reads as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 8. 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
Pan obit ne Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
eqn 8 

From the foregoing it will be observed that our vessels of war 
are placed side by side with our vessels of commerce, and if by 
this provision all nations are to have the same rights in the 
canal to operate their ships of commerce, and we are bound 
by the same rule—that is, having no greater right or privilege 
than any other nation in our ships of trade—then the same rule 
must apply to our warships, and we must either let all warships 
have free passage or must charge all warships, including our 
own, in going through this canal. It is contended in time of 
war our treaty with a belligerent nation would be abrogated, 
which, even if true, would not change the situation in times of 
peace, so that if our own war vessels are permitted to go 
through the canal free of toll, by every reasoning used by the 
proponents of this bill we must let other warships through free 
of toll, which, I am sure, was not the purpose in the construc- 
tion of the canal or the understanding of the great intelligence 
of our citizenship in its undertaking. 

The construction of the canal and the greatest need of the 
canal was in the furtherance of a great war measure. By it 
we double our fieet and the utility and power of our warships. 
To say that at the enormous cost we should build this great 
canal, the greatest of the world’s engineering feats, a most 
stupendous undertaking, to in the end be dictated, controlled, 
and turned over to England to operate, forsooth, as it does the 
Suez Canal, arouses the shades of our Reyolutionary fathers 
and submerges our independence as a free and enlightened 
Nation. 

We have heard much during this debate about national honor. 
No party has a premium on that. We all stand for our na- 
tional honor and our flag, forever to maintain, never to dis- 
parage or surrender. Indeed, we pride ourselves as a Nation 
on our generosity and the civilization of our people, but who- 
ever thought or knew that it extended to that degree where we 
would build this great canal at such cost of treasure, and when 
we come to use it permit outsiders to say we could not do so 
without violating our national honor? 

In the interest of humanity we invaded China, we took over 
the Philippines, we established an independent Government in 


Cuba, but now if we surrender this right in the canal, we put 
a stain on our supremacy and national honor already dimmed 
by the dark pages of history now being written in Mexico. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the question before us is not 
whether we are going to charge our domestic ships; known as 
coastwise vessels, tolls, but whether we intend to surrender for 
all time the right to control the canal both in time of peace and 
in time of war. 

If the construction placed upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
by President Wilson is true, Secretary Hay must haye broken 
it two years afterwards in the treaty which he entered into 
with Panama, known as the Hay-Buneau Varilla treaty, which 
gives our country the right to fortify the canal and the vessels 
of the Panama Government the right of free transportation 
through the canal. Must it not be a fact that Secretary Hay 
knew exactly what the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was intended to 
accomplish and the rights of both countries when he made this 
treaty with Panama? 

It does not seem possible that any country could expect us 
to follow the lines laid down in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in 
time of war, and yet, if we recognize the contentions in regard 
to the tolls, we must surely agree to the remaining part of the 
treaty, which would mean the neutralization of the canal and 
its use by a hostile fleet under the protection of the United 
States, and the passage of this fleet through the canal if it so 
desired. 

There never has been a treaty made between this country 
and Great Britain which has not recognized that our domestic 
commerce was not open to foreign vessels. All treaties, with- 
out even mentioning it, have recognized this fact, as in none 
of the treaties is it excepted. So why should there be an ex- 
ception made in the case of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty? 

Almost every country trading extensively with other nations- 
has reserved by statutes its coastwise trade for its own ships. 
In many of our treaties with foreign nations this fact is men- 
tioned. Among these are Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Greece, Italy, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Japan, the last, however, permitting trading between 
what are called “open ports.” It seems to be a recognized fact 
that this trade belongs to the people of the countries bordering 
3 seas, and they are jealous of any other shipping entering 

0 it. 

For this repeal Great Britain could well afford to pay this 
country three or four million dollars annually, as it will mean 
far more to her shipping interests than that amount of money, 
and would prevent, by this indirect subsidy the building of an 
American merchant marine which will eventually reach out 
into other fields than our coastwise traffic and may prove a 
formidable competitor to her in other markets, 

Canada directly will be the principal beneficiary of this 
repeal, It has been stated that Canada has been fair with us 
in connection with the Welland Canal. While this may be true, 
does not our country reciprocate at the Soo, in the St. Clair 
River, and on Lake Michigan? Has Canada ever dealt fairly 
with us? It subsidizes lines to Jamaica and South Africa, and 
the terms of those subsidies are that these ships shall not stop 
at ports of the United States, not even to purchase coal. An- 
other one of the terms of these subsidies is that the ships receiy- 
ing it shall give preference to Canadian shippers and Canadian- 
made goods. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty calls for entire equality. How 
many different constructions may be put upon this term. About 
25 per cent of the tolls of the Suez Canal are paid as an extra 
subsidy by the Governments of countries running lines through 
the canal. It is to be presumed that these Governments will do 
the same in the use of the Panama Canal, tiierefore placing the 
countries that do not pay the subsidies at a disadvantage. 
Wili the ships of these Governments that pay regular subsidies 
be upon entire equality with those who do not? 

It seems to me that the only thing for us to do is to assert 
positively our control of the canal, so that it can be run ina 
business manner, retaining the right to meet conditions, to pre- 
serve entire fairness between the countries using it, and make 
the benefit to the world we hoped it would be when we were con- 
structing it. Without this control conditions would become 
intolerable and fairness a farce. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, the repeal of the provision of the 
Panama Canal act which exempts our coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls may be considered from two standpoints— 
economic and contractual. Such repeal is economically sound, 
and the provision as it now stands a grave error from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and entirely antagonistic to Democratic doc- 
trine. 

So insidious and deceptive in form does this doctrine of pro- 
tection constantly present itself, that even those of us who have 
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fought it in season and out of season for so many years, until 
now, at last, when crowned with victory, we do not at first 
recognize the hydraheaded monster when it presents itself in 
the new guise of a friend to our merchant marine. I acknowl- 
edge I failed to do so when the Panama Canal act was passed, 
but I quickly discovered my error and urged the President to 
veto the bill. There is no better friend of the merchant marine 
on the floor of this House than I am, and no one will go further 
to foster, develop, and encourage it than I will; but I am utterly 
opposed to indirectly indorsing the protection theory under the 
fallacious plea that the canal is ours, constructed by us where 
others failed, paid for by our money, and that we may use it 
for our own benefit as we like. True it is that the canal is the 
product of American genius, skill, enterprise, and money, but 
the genius, skill, and enterprise were secured by the money of 
the people—the money of all the people, not exclusively the 
money of the owners of the vessels plying the coastwise trade, 
Does any man on this floor believe that by sending the coastwise 
vessels through the canal free of tolls that the people will bene- 
fit one penny in the reduction of freight charges? No. It is the 
same old protection doctrine of benefiting favored classes under 
the theory that they are the disbursers of such benefit among the 
body politic. The people have been fooled by this doctrine long 
enough. They haye called a halt. You can not fool all the 
people all the time, as the immortal Lincoln said. Suppose it 
was proposed that some municipality owning its own waterworks 
or gas works should be asked by some particular class of its 
citizens to furnish water and gas free, without any cost, on 
the ground that such class was a deserving portion of the com- 
munity engaged in business which afforded desired public facili- 
ties, but needed encouragement and preferential advantages, in 
order that it might grow and prosper. Would any sane repre- 
“sentative body entertain such a proposition? Is not this an en- 
tirely parallel case? 

The Panama Canal, though owned by the people, is not a part 
of the Government. It is an entity separate and distinct from 
the Government; a creation of tangible income-producing prop- 
erty; an investment which should produce a reasonable return 
on the outlay, seeking the patronage of the world on equal 
terms; an altruistic monopoly devoted to the general welfare of 
humanity in advancing civilization through facilitating com- 
merce, without seeking preferential benefit. 

From an economic standpoint, to allow this provision of free 
tolls to remain on our statute books as a law approved by the 
Democratic Party is, in my opinion, a reflection upon our in- 
telligence, and I trust that the repeal will be ordered by such 
an overwhelming vote as to convince the country that we have 
the manliness and courage as a party to acknowledge the 
error made in our party platform when second thought con- 
vinces us an error has been made. In the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
when the subject of the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal 
was under consideration, I urged delay until our merchant 
marine was in a fair way to compete with the world. My idea 
was we should allow other nations to participate in its con- 
struction, but that we should have preferential advantages if 
we undertook the construction on our own account. We, how- 
eyer, assumed a much higher plane than any selfish interest. 

Eyen so great an expounder of the principles of the opposing 
party as the senior Senator from my State apologizes for the 
passage of this provision of the law, saying: 

That when that provision was adopted the Members of both Houses 
were much exhausted; our minds were not working with their full 
vigor; we were weary, physically and mentally. 

I confess it is beyond my comprehension to understand how 
any intelligent man with an open mind who will read the really 
great speech of Senator Roor, delivered in the Senate January 
21, 1913, can come to any other conclusion but that we are in 
honor bound to repeal the free-tolls provisions of the Panama 
Canal act, 

It is shown by indisputable facts and officials papers— 

That the civilized world looks with amazement upon any sug- 
gestion, even, that this great nation has any desire to retain 
a special advantage for itself when its pledged word has gone 
forth that it would not do so; 

That the two great powers in possession of the American 
Continent north of the Rio Grande just prior to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty were the United States and Great Britain, and 
that the latter was in possession of the eastern end of what 
was cousidered the most desirable route for an Isthmian canal; 

That the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was sought by the United 
States, and that the treaty was made by Great Britain as a 
concession to our urgent demands to give us an equal participa- 
tion in the control and protection of a canal across the Isthmus, 
it being agreed that neither Government should ever obtain 


or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the ship 
That under this treaty Great Britain surrendered preferential 
rights it had previously acquired and we surrendered nothing, 
and gave nothing except our promise to assume equality with 
Great Britain for “the purpose of more effectually carrying out 
the great design of constructing and maintaining the canal as 
a ship communication between the two oceans for the benefit 
of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the same a 
That the expressed purpose of the treaty was to establish 
a general principle for the protection of any means of inter- 
oceanic communication across the Isthmus, it being 
Always understood by the United Sta 
the partisn constracting: or owning the Sank Shalt Iso ae sree 


charges or conditions of traffic theren than the af — 
ments shall approve as just and eq le 5 


And 
that the same canal or railways being 
a of United Fang pag Great Aritam 3 shai 
z ther stete e on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every 

That under similar conditions Canada, having at one time 
attempted to give her citizens preferential advantages over 
our citizens in the use of her canals by a system of rebates, 
being under obligations under the treaty of Washington of 
1871 to accord equal terms to us, was promptly “called down” 
by President Cleveland and gracefully retired from the un- 
tenable position she had taken. 

The words then used by that great President are equally 
aputteable to the present case, to wit: 

o promise equalit 
euch! promisas with the shadow ot pestermance, aten ds to 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and previous thereto, as 
shown, the United States had no desire or authority to con- 
struct for its own account any interoceanſe canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama. As time elapsed and our development and 
growth continued at a pace amazing both to ourselves and the 
civilized world, the desirability of a water connection between 
our two shores becoming more and more apparent, and we 
being prohibited by the existing treaty from undertaking the 
project alone, we made, in the words of Secretary Olney— 

A direct and straightforward application to Great Britain for a 
reconsideration of the whole matter. 

This application resulted in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Un- 
der this treaty, securing the right of construction and super- 
vision, we renewed and confirmed our previous position as to 
the general principle of neutralization involved in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and specifically agreed to certain rules adopted 
by us as the basis of such neutralization, Section 1 of article 
3 reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and 
war of all nations observing 88 ore: e comme = 


that there shall be no discriminations against any such nations or its 


citizens or subjects in t of the conditions or char, of traffic 


perros Seta Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

Again, by the treaty with the Republic of Panama, Novem- 
ber 18, 1903, which granted us the use, supervision, and control 
of the zone of land to be occupied by the canal, we reaffirmed 
and specifically ratified this section 1 of article 8 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

Under these facts, in the words of Senator Davis— A 

To set u selfish 
Raver tick, want tates TEETE AE hae te ne ae ee 
time countries would be unworthy of the United States, even if we 
owned the country through which the canal is to be built. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the greatest factor of human happi- 
ness is unselfishness. The man in any community beloyed best 
of his neighbors is the man who is not continuously putting him- 
self forward and clamoring for something for his personal ad- 
yantage and benefit—the man who does a kind act for some one 
else, especially if it should involve some self-sacrifice. In the. 
words of the psalmist, “ He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart.” 

The monopolistic tendency of recent years, resulting in great 
combinations for selfish ends, has produced a revulsion in 
sentiment toward vested rights and is leading toward demoral- 
ized communism. We can not afford to have this great Nation 
the exemplar of this tendency. As the immortal Jefferson wrote, 
“A decent respect to the opinions of mankind” forbids. Be- 
sides this, no matter if our selfish propensities would lead us 
to assert rights to which we are not entitled in defiance of the 
“opinions of mankind,” we are not so lost to a sense of honor 
as to break our plighted word. The good faith of the Nation 
is pledged that the canal shall be free to all alike, and that we 
will seek no selfish advantage therefrom. 
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Mr. Speaker, I say in all earnestness that I would rather vote 
to charter a ship to be loaded with dynamite and send it 
charged with the duty to blow the Gatun Dam to atoms, that 
the canal might exist in memory only, than have our good name 
sullied with the dishonor which would come to us by refusing 
to pass this bill. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned, if selfish material interests 
are to be considered, that our trade relations with England 
and her possessions constitute by far the most important part of 
our foreign commerce. 

The figures for the calendar year ending 1913 are as follows: 

> her possessions________- 090, 261, 661 
29525 teers 5 — ant ad 5 possesslons m . 564, 865. 920 


Showing a trade balance in our favor of 534, 395, 741 


It may be added that the exports to England and her posses- 
sions during the year 1913 constituted 44} per cent of the whole. 

A Representative from the great and glorious State of Cali- 
fornia comes and tells us that in carrying out an agreement 
entered into with Great Britain we are selling our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. O tempora! O mores! 

When the Senate had under consideration the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty Senator Bard from this same State of California 
moved an amendment by adding a clause in these words: 

The United States reserves the right * * * to discriminate in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the Senate declined to adopt the amend- 
ment, voting it down. Could there be any plainer proof possible 
than this action that we did not then consider the treaty gave 
such right? Our birthright, Mr. Speaker, is our national 
honor, and if we should sacrifice this for the attempted enforce- 
ment of a supposed material advantage to which we are clearly 
not entitled, we would, indeed, be selling this priceless jewel for 
a mess of pottage, 

President Wilson, in asking us to repeal this toll-exemption 
clause, is asking only that we do what we agreed to do, only 
that we keep faith. The tolls provision was an afterthought, 
and a very discreditable and dishonest afterthought. To re- 
treat from an act violating an international agreement is only 
a matter of simple honesty ; to do otherwise would be dishonest 
and dishonorable. 

Mx. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, the bill now 
under discussion, which seeks to repeal that feature of the 
Panama Canal act’ which exempts from tolls American ships 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States, was con- 
sidered in the Sixty-second Congress, and it was then decided 
that this Government has the right to discriminate in favor 
of its own coastwise vessels passing through the Panama Canal. 

This attitude, so firmly expressed by that Congress, was as 
firmly maintained by the platform declarations of two parties, 
one of which is at present in control of the entire Government 
of the United States. When the Democratic Party at Baltimore 
laid down the proposition in favor of the exemption from tolls 
of American ships engaged in the coastwise trade passing 
through the Panama Canal it hardly expected that the day 
was not far distant when it would be seriously called upon to 
repudiate that doctrine. That day has already arrived, and 
we are confronted with the humiliating spectacle of a party’s 
determination now to abandon a policy to which it was but 
recently committed. 

The reasons now advanced for repeal are precisely the rea- 
sons that were offered in opposition to the doctrine of exemp- 
tion when the problem was formerly discussed. No new ideas 
are presented. We are simply importuned to concede the con- 
tention of Great Britain, without even raising the question as 
to whether we were right or wrong. 

It is apparently easy for some folks to do this. Of course 
their ‘justification will be that they took the cue from one who 
spoke with authority on the question. The judgment of their 
constituencies will have no bearing upon them. When asked 
to explain their action, the answer that the President of the 
United States recommended it may prove to be a sufficient 
defense. 

Those who approach the present question, however, in the 
light of the principle involved will seriously hesitate before 
giving voice or vote to a problem which concerns so vitally the 
interests of the American people. 

None will gainsay the fact that the Panama Canal was con- 
structed as a gteat international highway of commerce, but 
are we to deduce from such a premise the conclusion that the 
Government which built and constructed the canal was prompted 
to do so by a spirit of national benevolence which recognizes a 
policy of relinquishing all or any of the rights that are incident 
to ownership of the property? I, for one, am not ready to 


accept such a conclusion, and, therefore, I shall oppose this 
present effort to surrender our rights in the canal. 

During this session of Congress the party in power has never 
lost an opportunity to proclaim the priceless blessings of the 
economic policies it has ordained. Discrimination in favor of 
coastwise vessels for the purpose of fostering a merchant ma- 
rine was one of the most emphatic articles of the party’s 


economic code. It is now declared, notwithstanding, that ex- 
emption is a false economy, and, therefore, a policy from which 
this Government should surely and speedily recede. How the 
times have changed when the song of the “new freedom,” of 
late so proudly proclaimed, is hushed in the deathlike silence of 
this abject and voluntary retreat. 

Viewed from an economic standpoint, the opening of the 
Panama Canal in accordance with existing law would mark the 
beginning of a new era in the interstate trade of this Nation. 
Have those who propose to carry into effect this repeal con- 
sidered the commercial advantages which exemption from tolls 
would afford to American producers in the markets along the 
Pacifice coast? Not long since the party in power enacted what 
was called a competitive tariff constructed on the theory of 
providing more extensive markets for the products of American 
manufacture. Those who differed from that policy then be- 
lieved that it was a surrender of American markets to the 
pauper labor of the world. Do you realize the further advan- 
tages offered to English and European merchants by this present 
proposal of repeal? They certainly realize them, and for this 
reason Great Britain has continued to press her claim until 
finally she has succeeded in obtaining the President's support 
and in gagging his adherents in Congress into servile submis- 
sion. How can an American merchant marine be developed in 
the face of such disadvantages? 

President Wilson, in his speech of acceptance of the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, employed the following language: 

We are not building the canal and pouring out millions upon millions 
of money upon its construction merely to establish a water connection 
between the two coasts of the continent, important and desirable as 
that may be H aep yaa from the point of view of naval defense. It 
would be a little ridiculous if we should build it and then have no ships 
to send through it. There have been years when not a single ton of 
freight passed through the great Suez Canal in an American botto! 
80 oe are the seas of our ships and seamen. We must mean to pu 
an end to that kind of thing. or we would not be cutting a new canal 
at our own very doors merely for the use of our men-of-war. We must 
build and buy ships In competition of the world, We can do it if we 
will but give ourselves leave. 

Already it has become too evident that we will not give our- 
selves leave because England has interposed an objection which 
the Democratic majority in this House is eager to respect in 
obedience to an appeal from the White House. 

When the Panama Canal question was under discussion in 
Congress two years ago England made the claim that any dis- 
crimination in favor of our coastwise trade would violate the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Congress, however, rejected the claim, 
and its action was defended by many of the ablest men in the 
country. Even the British Legation in Washington admitted 
the right of our “bona fide coastwise commerce” to use the 
canal free of tolls, It is fair to conclude that the controversy 
would have ended there, and that no further protest would 
have been uttered, were it not for the transcontinental rail- 
roads, owned and controlled by English capital, whose activi- 
ties continued to be exerted to keep the controversy alive. 

In the course of events a new cry was raised, attacking our 
national honor, and, empty and unfounded though it is, it has 
discovered many serious advocates. Now we are asked, in the 
name of patriotism, to reverse our present position, whether 
right or wrong, because exemption from tolls is said by the 
President to violate the terms of a treaty. 

The consensus of opinion among many of the greatest lawyers 
in the country favors an opposite view of the question, holding 
that the Government whose initiative and money are alone 
responsible for the construction of the canal should have some- 
thing to say with respect to its regulation and control. The 
language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty over which the con- 
troversy has arisen is that 

The canal shall de free and open to vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
8 Such conditions and charges of trame shall be just and 
eq 

England claims that the term “all nations” ineludes the 
United States, and, therefore, any exemptions in favor of our 
coastwise shipping is a direct violation of the treaty. The 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, we are told upon reliable authority, 
was concluded for the purpose of removing an obstacle pre- 
sented in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain which stipulated for a neutralized canal 
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to be built on territory foreign to both parties to the contract. 
The Clayton-Bulwer treaty never contemplated the building of 
a canal on territory owned by the United States. Though 
nothing was ever done as a result of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
it retained, nevertheless, its efficacy as a solemn and binding 
contract. Before the United States could proceed to build a 
canal on its own territory it was universally conceded that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty must be abrogated. This was done by 
concluding the Hay-Pauncefote treaty over which the present 
controversy was begun. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty adheres 
to the policy of neutralization expressed in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, but it provides that the United States might construct, 
own, and manage a canal upon territory to be acquired by the 
United States, thereby conceding to this Government the right 
to use its canal for its own benefit and advantage and to dic- 
tate the terms of such use. 

The question, therefore, is not so much one of tolls as it is 
one of control over the canal. 

The United States built the Panama Canal through territory 
of which it has become the owner. The enterprise is purely 
American in its nature, and the only obligation which this Goy- 
ernment is bound to respect, so far as the disputed treaty is 
concerned, is to see to it that under the terms of this treaty 
equality shall be extended to all other nations in the use and 
enjoyment of the canal. This interpretation has been accepted 
by such statesmen as ex-President Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, 
Hon. Richard Olney, a member of the Cleveland Cabinet, and 
until very recently by President Wilson himself. 

Following the first British protest against exemption from 
tolls and the subsequent passage of the Panama Canal act by 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Taft, in a message presented 
to Congress on August 18, 1912, spoke as follows in relation to 
the question of exemption: 

After full examination of the treaty and of the treaty which pre- 
ceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the coas vessels of 
the United States from tolls and the imposition of tolls on vessels of 
all nations engaged in the fore trade is not a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. I am sure t it is not the intention of Congress 
to violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty or to enact anything inconsistent 
with its provisions, and that it certainly is not its purpose to 


by subsequent enactment, the treaty in so far as it represents the law 
of the land. 


Let us now examine the views of ex-President Roosevelt on 
the matter of tolls exemption, which are couched in the follow- 
ing statement: 


I believe that the position of the United States as to the Panama 
Canal is proper as regards this coastwise traffic. I think that this does 
not interfere with the rights of any other nation. No ships but our 
own can engage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination 
against other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. 
I believe that the only damage that would be done is to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. We are benefiting the whole world by our action at 
Pana: where every dollar of expense is paid by ourselves. In all 
hiatory do not believe you can find such great and expensive work as 
the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a pren corporation but by a 
nation, as generously put at the service of all mankind. 


During the presidential campaign, on August 15, 1912, Presi- 
dent Wilson expressed his fully considered judgment on tolls 
exemption at Washington Park, N. J., in the following remark- 
able language: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmèrs who are near the Atlantic to 
ship to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the 
farmers on which I may, standing here, call this part of the con- 
tinent. to find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the 
Atlantic seaboard, and then have coastwise steamers yews | their prod- 
ucts down around through the canal and up the Pacific coast or 
down the coast of South America. Now, at present there are no 
ships to do that, and one of the bills 8 I belle ve, 
yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the House—provides for free 
tolls for American ships through that canal and prohibits any ship 
from passing through which is owned by any American railroad com- 
pany. You see the object of that, don't you Applause.] We don't 
want the rallroads to compete with themselves, use we understand 
that kind of competition. We want water carriage to compete with 
land carriage so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to get better 
rates around the canal than you would across the continent, Our 
platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It means 
what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, who 
intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to see 
whether they can catch yotes with those promises before they de- 
termine whether they are going to act upon them or not. They know 
the American ple are now taking notice in a way in which they 
never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way and vote 
another are going to be retired to very quiet and private retreat. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, when a similar ques- 
tion was raised. to determine whether the State of Texas, in 
view of existing treaties, was justified in passing a law ex- 
empting from tolls vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, in 
an opinion handed down by Chief Justice White, who was at 
that time an associate justice, decided that: 


Nor is there merit in the contention that, as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel coming from a foreign port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, providing that No higher or other duties or 


j shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those 1 in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States.“ Nelther the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilot- 
age, resulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful ex- 
emption of coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns ves- 
sels in the foreign trade, and, therefore, any such exemptions do not 
operate to produce a discrimination against British vessels engaged 
= one trade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such 
rade. 


Indeed, Great Britain herself discriminates in favor of her 
own vessels engaged in her coastwise trade, notwithstanding 
treaty limitations, and the United States admits her indis- 
putable right so to do. What can be the justice or logic of a 
position which denies to the United States the very same right 
which England for many years has exercised for herself? 

In the face of her own practiced policy with respect to 
treaties, Great Britain has the effrontery now to assert that 
the consideration for giving up such rights as she claimed under 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was to obtain equality for her own 
ships with the ships of the United States in passing through the 
Panama Canal. This assertion, however, has no foundation in 
fact. What England contracted for, in the opinion of many 
great authorities relative to the interpretation of the treaty, 
was the beneficial right which the sovereign power in the canal 
must extend to all nations observing the rules as prescribed. 


The principle is well settled— 


Says Hon. Richard Olney— 


that a State conveys away its rights of sovereignty or propert 
terms which are clear and expressed and are not susceptible of any 
other reasonable construction, If the terms are vague and of doubt- 
ful import, the 8 is against the State's intention to part 
with or abri its jurisdictional or property righe. Hence, as the 
term “all nations” used in the man ma taken to mean either 
all without exception or all except the United States, the latter meaning 
is to be accepted as the true one, because the least restrictive of the 
normal rights and powers of the United States. But it is unnecessary 
to rely upon presumptions. The treaty assumes the United States to 
be the owner of a canal to be built ay it on its own territory, and must 
be taken to have had as its natural and legitimate aim the fixing of 
the terms upon which other nations might use it. Except as neces- 
sarily abridged by such terms, nothing in the treaty indicates any 
poe to further abridge the right of the United States as canal 

ilder and owner. In short the treaty is an instrument by which the 
roprietor of a canal fixes and states 


only by 


e terms of use to its customers. 
here is an utter absence of evidence that the United States regarded 


itself as one of its customers. When five out of six of the treat = 
tis a 


for the use of the canal do not apply to the United States 
reasonable conclusion that the sixth also was not meant to apply. 

If Great Britain has the right to use the canal upon terms 
of equality with the United States in respect to her vessels of 
commerce, then it follows from the language of the treaty 
that she has exactly the same right in respect to her vessels of 
war. Admit the first part of this proposition and the second 
must inevitably follow. Will even the most sanguine advo- 
eates of repeal accept the soundness of such a contention? 
Here is the dilemma which the controversy squarely presents, 
and in the light of all standards of reasoning it permits of no 
possible evasion. 

Haying carefully studied the treaties inyolved in this con- 
troversy, I have failed to find any language therein which jus- 
tifies the conclusion that the United States is merely the 
keeper of a tollgate, without any of the rights that are neces- 
sarily incident to her sovereignty in the Panama Canal. I 
have, therefore, no doubt whatever of the rectitude of my 
course in voting against this proposition of repeal. America’s 
rights, in my opinion, are of greater importance than the ac- 
quisition of a reputation for generosity. Let those who wish 
to yield to the unjust demands of Great Britain find all the 
contentment they can in this silent and servile surrender. For 
my part I shall enlist on the side of the numbers who are un- 
willing to betray their country into the clutches of British 
greed, and whose patriotism, rising above a patient or passive 
submission, steadfastly clings to the doctrine that this country 
shall not abandon her sovereignty in the Panama Canal; that 
on the contrary it shal] exercise the right to legislate in behalf 
of its own people upon its own property, notwithstanding the 
protests of Great Britain or any other nation on the earth. 


[Mr. CANTOR addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the question of whether or not 
the United States shall exempt its coastwise shipping passing 
through the Panama Canal from the burden of paying tolls has 
become one of the greatest causes of contention in recent years. 
I venture to believe, however, that the projection of invective 
and of personality is largely responsible for this situation, and 
that the real issue, if considered calmly and reduced to its low- 
est terms, is capable of but one solution. I shall therefore at- 
tempt to state, as baldly and as briefly as possible, the reasons 
which lead me to believe that the United States will be entirely 
within its moral, international, and economic rights in declining 
to repeal the exemption clause, 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


First. Abuse of the President of the United States and of the 
British lion is equally unproductive, and impugning the patriot- 
ism or the motives of the men in Congress or out of it on oppo- 
site sides of this question does not advance us an inch. 

Second. Denominating the exemption a subsidy does not close 
or even clarify debate. 

Third. The Canal Zone, by virtue of the United States-Panama 
treaty of 1903, is under the sovereignty of the United States. 
The canal itself has cost the United States $400,000,000 already 
and the lives of many men. The burden of fortifying, maintain- 
ing, and operating the canal, and of making it sanitary and or- 
derly, all have rested and will rest solely upon the United States. 
There is a presumption of law and of common sense that under 
these circumstances a nation conveys away its rights of sov- 
ereignty in property only by terms which are clear and incapa- 
ble of any other reasonable interpretation. Certainly the treaty 
construction contended for by Great Britain, whether sound or 
not, constitutes a limitation upon our sovereignty in the canal. 

Fourth. There is a well-known principle of international 
law—rebus sic stantibus. If vital changes affecting the subject 
matter of a treaty occur, so that it can not be fairly said that 
the parties contracted with reference to the changed conditions, 
the treaty is by implication abrogated. Respectable authorities 
point out that as the contracting parties to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty predicated their agreement upon the fundamental premise 
that the canal was to be constructed upon soil alien to both, 
and as the United States has acquired the soil upon which it 
has, in fact, been constructed, the treaty is void or voidable. 
Indeed, Sir Edward Grey, in the protest of Great Britain, recog- 
nized the principle, saying: 

Now that the United States has become the practical sovereign of 
the canal, His Majesty's Government do not question its title to exercise 
belligerent rights for Its protection. 

Fifth. It is admitted eyen by those who deny the right of 
exemption that the United States could accomplish the same 
result by paying subsidies to its coastwise vessels equivalent 
to the amount of the tolls. Great Britain, Germany, and most 
other countries have done this for their yessels using the Suez 
Canal, Indeed, Sir Edward Grey said in a note to this Govern- 
ment; . 

His Majesty's Government do 
States to grant subsidies * * 
shipping. 

If we can accomplish the result by a subterfuge, can we not 
do the same thing directly? Let us observe the substance and 
not the shadow. Further, it is well known that Europe will 
subsidize its own vessels passing through the Panama Canal as 
it has through the Suez Canal. Repeal means that our vessels 
will be at au absolute disadvantage with Europe. 

Sixth. A nation can not always, in justice to its own, be 
generous to its neighbors. A full application of the “ brother- 
hood-of-man” principle would, for example, do away with any 
possibility of a protective or even a revenue tariff. Considera- 
tions of commerce and of national prosperity must enter into 
international questions. In our vote to-day we must also con- 
sider the result of our action one way or the other, if our Nation 
should be at war at any time. 

Seventh. If exemption is repealed now, it will, as a practical 
matter, be repealed for all time, whatever conditions may arise, 
whether we are at war or at peace. The act of repeal will be 
treated all over the world as a confession by the Congress of the 
United States that Grent Britain’s theory of the treaty interpre- 
tation was sound, and that our attitude hitherto has been either 
wilfully or negligently violative of our solemn contract. Re- 
fusal to repeal, on the other hand, enables us later, if we desire, 
to submit the question to arbitration, which is all that Great 
Britain originally asked. 

Eighth. No claim is well founded that Congress in passing 
the exemption law did so in undue haste and without adequate 
consideration, The bill was before one branch of the Congress or 
the other practically all the time between March 16, 1912, and 
August 9, when it passed the Senate. Abundant opportunity for 
amendment was afforded throughout. Great Britain had in the 
meantime made its formal protest. Extended hearings upon 
the question were held by the appropriate committees of the 
Senate and of the House, the reports thereof covering over 
2,000 printed pages. A Democratic House and a- Republican 
Senate, after over six months“! consideration, at length passed 
the exemption law. These circumstances are not conclusive, but 
certainly they raise a greater presumption that there was then 
reached a sound conclusion than will exist if we pass the repeal 
to-day, when this measure has been hastened through the House 
in three or four days, without a single amendment, under the 
“gag” rule, being in order. 


not question the right of the United 
ny to any 5 branches of that 


Ninth, No one in the United States, with one exception, and 
no one in any foreign land knows or pretends to know the rea- 
son for the sudden and unexpected reversal of our matured and 
considered policy. It has the appearance of a surrender under 
a hidden fire of some kind. The creation of such an impression 
is fraught with menace in the future, at home and abroad. 

Tenth. Some of the greatest authorities on international law 


in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe maintain that 
our right to grant exemption is beyond cavil. 

Eleventh. At least 14 Senators, Members of the Senate when 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was ratified, agree that the amend- 
ment to the treaty then proposed by Senator Bard specifically 
giving the United States the right to exempt its coastwise res- 
sels failed of adoption because of the belief of the Senate that 
permission so to exempt was already included in the treaty. These 
Senators include Senator Bard himself, Senator Loben, and a 
dozen others, about equally divided as to party. Another reason 
for voting down the Bard amendment was that its adoption 
might be feared, inferentially, to exclude the right of the United 
States to exempt its foreign-trade vessels. 

Twelfth. When three political parties unite on the moral, politi- 
cal, and economic soundness of the policy of exemption; when the 
three candidates of those parties—Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt— 
add their voices to emphasize such soundness; when the leaders 
of the three parties in the House of Representatives—men whose 
honor is untarnished and Whose patriotism is unquestioned— 
Speaker CLank; Mr. UxDERwoob, the present majority leader; 
Mr. KrrcHIN, the next majority leader; Mr. Mann, the minority 
leader; and Mr. Murdock, the Progressive leader, are in ac- 
cord; when publicists skilled in international law, of the 
eminence of Richard Olney, formerly Secretary of State; Chan- 
dier P. Anderson, formerly Counselor of the Department of 
State; Hannis Taylor, and Judge Feuille, law officer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, after deep reflection and with a 
keen appreciation of the importance of the question, hold similar 
views; when all these men are arrayed on one side we must 
admit that that side of the argument probably is not wholly 
childish, immoral, unpatriotic, or unsound. : 
THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY IS BROAD ENOUGH TO PERMIT THR EX- 

EMPTION OF ALL UNITED STATES VESSELS, WHETHER ENGAGED IN THB 

FOREIGN OR THE CO4STWISE ‘TRADE. 

First. There has been much learned discussion of the extent 
to which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty affects the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and its interpretation. The plain fact is that the only 
reference to the early treaty in the body of the later one is in 
article 1, which expressly provides that “the present treaty 
shall supersede ” the earlier treaty. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
is dead and buried. 

Secend. The alpha and omega of the case against exemption 
is found in rule 1 of article 3: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war, of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality 


The sole question, so far as the treaty interpretation goes, 
is whether these words mean what at first glance they un- 
doubtedly seem to mean. 

Third. But rule 1, a portion of which is cited, is one of six 
rules attached as subheads of article 3, the text of which is 
in part: 

The United States adopts * * the following rules * . 

That word “adopts” tells the whole story. That word 
points clearly and irresistibly to the conclusion that the United 
States as an owner is setting forth the terms on which its 
own property may be used. If this is so, vessels of the United 
States are not included in the operation of the rule unless the 
owner desires to have them. An owner of a private gallery 
posts a notice at the entrance setting forth the hours and the 
terms of admission for the general public. The public is grate- 
ful for the opportunity thus afforded; it does not attempt even 
to assert that the owner, bis family, servants, and guests are 
included within the purview of the “rules” which he has 
“adopted.” 

Fourth. The canal, in the words of the rule quoted, is not free 
and open to the vessels of all nations but to the vessels of all 
nations “observing these rules,’ a very different thing. As 
we have seen, the United States has “adopted” these rules, 
Manifestly it is not expected to obey them; and manifestly, too, 
the above clause, upon which the adyoeates of repeal rest 
their whole ease, simply prescribes the terms upon which the 
vessels of other nations are to be admitted. 

Fifth. This last argument—that the United States is not in- 
tended itself to be bound by the first rule in the article—gains 
force from an examination of the other five. These provide, inter 
alia, that the canal shall never be bDiockaded; that the warships 
of a belligerent shall not revietual or take stores in the canal; 
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that the transit of warships -shall be effected with the least 
possible delay; that no belligerent shall embark or disembark 
troops or munitions of war; that the provisions of the rules 
shall govern waters up to a point 3 marine miles from either 
end; that warships of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters more than 24 hours; that the warship of one belligerent 
shall not pursue that of another for 24 hours. 

Do these last five rules include the United States and its war 
vessels? ‘The question carries its own answer. Indeed, Great 
Britain has herself admitted that they do not. Sir Edward 
Grey said in his protest: 

His Majesty's Government do not bag its (the United. States) 
title to exercise belligerent rights for its protection. 

All this being so, can it still be said that the United States, 
admittedly excluded from rules 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, is yet included 
within rule 1, which in context and construction is exactly par- 
allel with the other five? 

Sixth. This portion of rule 1 calls for equality of “ vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules.” 

If vessels of commerce of the United States are included it is 
clear, as a matter of grammar and of construction, that ves- 
sels of war of the United States are also included; yet Great 
Britain and most advocates of the repeal admit that they are 
not and can not be. But either we have power to exempt both 
classes or neither. 

Seventh. Article 2 provides that, Subject to the provisions of 
the treaty, the United States, after the construction of the 
canal— 
shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as 
well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal. 

This is a broad statement, suggestive of full sovereignty in 
the United States. It would surely require perfectly plain lan- 
guage elsewhere in the treaty to narrow it to the construction 
contended for by the advocates of the repeal. In other words, 
this language raises a presumption of virtual omnipotence in the 
United States, which, unless rebutted, will prevail. And there 
is no language which rebuts the presumption so far as toll 
exemption is concerned. 

Eighth. Let us assume for a moment that the United States 
is included in rule 1. England’s claim has been that if coast- 
wise vessels of the United States were exempt, its own ves- 
sels would perchance haye to pay not only their share of the 
expense of the canal, but a portion of that which our coast- 
wise vessels would otherwise bear. But this assumes that the 
tolls are based on estimated actual receipts and expenditures; 
„this is not the fact. In fixing the rates to be charged there were 
included the sums which the United States coastwise traffic 
would have paid if it had not been exempted. So Great Britain 
bears none of our burden, and the equality required by the 
treaty—though not of the United States, as we have seen—is not 
on auy hypothesis disturbed. Equality does not mean identity. 


EVEN IF THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY BE NARROWED SO AS TO FORBID 
THE EXEMPTION OF VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES ENGAGED IN THE 
FOREIGN TRADE, If CERTAINLY DONS NOT APPLY TO VESSELS OF THD 
UNITED STATES ENGAGED IN TITE COASTWISE TRADE. 


First. Our Federal laws limit our coastwise trade to United 
States bottoms. ‘There is no discrimination against Great 
Britain, no lack of the equality required by rule 1—again as- 
suming that rule to include the United States—by exempting 
our coastwise vessels. Great Britain could not engage in that 
trade anyway, and our regulations concerning it can not inter- 
est her. It is purely a domestic question. 

Second. It is even more a domestic and internal question, now 
that the Canal Zone is for all practical purposes a part of the 
United States. A coastwise vessel of the United States passing 
through the canal will not, in the legal aspect of the case, differ 
materially from a similar vessel passing down the Mississippi 
River. 

Third. Great Britain has virtually admitted our right as to 
coastwise trade. In the first British note of protest, dated July 
8, 1912, it is said; 

If the trade could be so regulated as to make it certain that only 


bona fide coastwise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels, 
would be benefited, it may be that no objection could be taken. 


ANALOGIES IN OTHER TREATIES, 
(1) THE TREATY OF 1815, 


The treaty of 1815 between Great Britain and the United 
States contains the following language: 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 
-ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States. 

Yet the Supreme Court of the United States in 1904, Mr. Jus- 
tice (now Chief Justice) White delivering the opinion of the 
court, held that a State law and a Federal law which exempted 
coastwise steam vessels of the United States from the payment 


of pilotage charges did not infringe the treaty. (Olsen v. Smith, 
195 U. S., 344.) 

England has never objected to this decision, 

The same treaty also provides: 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed * * * inthe 
ports o any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the 
vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same ports 
on British vessels, 

Yet British harbor, wharf, and tonnage rates upon American 
vessels have for a century been two to six times as heavy as 
those charged her own coastwise vessels. Does it lie in the 
mouth of Great Britain to object now? 


(2) THE TREATIES WITH COLOMBIA AND PANAMA, 


Article 17 of our 1903 treaty with the Republic of Colombia 
provides in part that Colombia— 
shall have the right to transport over the canal its vessels, troops, 
and munitions of war at all times without paying charges of any kind. 

Article 19 of our 1903 treaty with the Republic of Panama 
contains an almost identical provision. 

Both treaties expressly recite and embody rule 1 of article 3, 
as well as the rest of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 

Although the concessions therein constituted privileges be- 
yond those enjoyed by Great Britain, they were in return for 
reciprocal concessions granted to the United States. Great 
Britain has in the past officially recognized that in sucli a case 
no breach of the “most-favored-nation” clause in a treaty 
arises, Great Britain did not utter a word of protest to either 
treaty for nine years. It is perhaps fair to say that during 
that period she regarded the language in rule 1 as a para- 
phrase of the most-fayored-nation” clause. 

John Hay negotiated these two treaties. Can it be that he 
would wittingly have violated the provisions of the treaty with 
England negotiated but a year or two before and specifically 
referred fo in the later ones? 

(3) THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


The treaty of 1871 between the United States and Great 
Britain, commonly known as the treaty of Washington, pro- 
vides, in article 27: 

The Government of Her Britann 
Dominion of Canada to anan the Aa ‘the. United | States me 
use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion 
on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion, 

The United States similarly agreed that British subjects 
should enjoy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal “on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the United States.” 

Here falls the argument by analogy which is made by the 
advocates of repeal. Rule 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty says 
“on terms of entire equality,” not, as here, “on terms of equal- 
ity with the inhabitants of the United States.” The distinction 
is obyious and fundamental. 

ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


First. The protest against the exemption act is demonstrably 
the work of the American and Canadian transcontinental rail- 
roads. Their stake, as President Wilson clearly pointed out in 
1912, is obvious and tremendous. The amount of tolls paid by an 
American coastwise vessel going from New York to San Fran- 
cisco can be added by the railroads to the freight on similar 
goods going overland, and the consumer will pay the freight, 
and the railroads be thereby enriched. The repeal is a sub- 
sidy of the transcontinental railroads, American and Canadian. 

Second. The counter argument that the exemption is in aid of 
trust- and railroad-owned yessels passing through the canal is 
met by the provisions of section 11 of the canal act of August 
24,1912, which provides, first, that no railroad or other common 
carrier shall “ own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever in any common carrier by water operated through the 
Panama Canal” with which it does or may compete for traffic, 
and second, that no vessel shall be permitted to pass through the 
canal if owned, chartered, operated, or controlled by any person 
or company doing business in violation of the Sherman Act. 

Here is a guaranty that every coastwise vessel going through 
the canal will be as clean as a hound's tooth. 

Third. Our merchant marine is but a pitiful shadow of what 
it once was and what it may be. Let us give it a chance to live 
and grow. 

Fourth. “The Panama Canal is now a part of our coast line.” 
We have spent $627,098,236, exclusive of the Panama Canal, for 
our waterways. The whole country has borne the burden, not 
its shipping; yet there has been no talk of subsidy. The Soo 
Canal, connecting Lakes Superior and Huron, carries many 
millions of tons of freight; yet no tolls are charged. The same 
situation is true of the Erie Canal. What is the distinction? 
The Panama Canal is no different in kind. 

Fifth. I am aware that thoughtful men differ on this eco- 
nomic question. But that question was resolved, rightly or 
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wrongly, two years ago. The question left to-day is an inter- 
national, not an economic one. The question must be decided 
on moral and legal grounds. Again, if we give in to-day, we 
have decided for all time that we can never, whatever hap- 
pens, make concessions to our American shipping in the canal. 
I assert that every argument of treaty interpretation, of moral 
propriety, and of international expediency, requires a vote to-day 
against repeal. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that this mo- 
mentous question, practically involving the Monroe doctrine, so 
long upheld by the United States, should be brought before Con- 
gress. We are asked to surrender our sovereignty over a canal 
dug in our own territory, and which will cost the United States 
over $400,000,000 before it is opened to traffic. Is there a Mem- 
ber of Congress who would have voted for such an expenditure 
knowing that this Nation, while bearing the enormous expense, 
would have no advantage in the use of the canal over any other 
nation—even our enemy in case of war? And yet that is the 
proposition the President of the United States asks us to accept. 

It is to the credit of Congress that, despite this amazing re- 
quest of the President, whom I believe to be an honest man, 
and with his immense power back of him, the leaders of his 
party in this House refuse to do his bidding. Our honored 
Speaker, who had a majority of the votes in the Baltimore 
convention in favor of his nomination for President, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, and also the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and many 
other eminent men in the Democratic Party, including Senators 
from New York, New Jersey, and many other States, refuse to 
bow their knees to a foreign power for some reason which the 
President does not disclose. Our forefathers fought long years 
for their independence, and even refused to pay a small tax on 
tea imposed by the British Government, but we are asked 
to yield to that Government and to every other nation on earth 
the use of the Panama Canal to precisely the same extent and 
on the same terms as those under which we use it ourselves. 
But not a single dollar was contributed by any one of those 
nations toward the expense of constructing the canal, which has 
been dug on our own territory. 

NO REASON FOR REPUDIATING THE LAW. 


For what reason are we asked to repudiate our national posi- 
tion on this question? Congress voted to exempt coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls in the canal, the same as 
we do with our shipping on other waterways constructed by the 
Government, which have cost us over $650,000,000, There are 
no tolls for our shipping on any of those waterways and there 
should be none on the Panama Canal. We haveexpended nearly 
$150,000,000 on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, but no 
tolls are imposed; neither are they charged on the “Soo” and 
other Government waterways which are maintained at Govern- 
ment expense. We have voted to allow foreign vessels to use 
the Panama Canal on precisely the same terms as our own ves- 
sels in the foreign trade. That is all that could be asked of us, 
and all that we agreed to do in the treaty with Great Britain. 
That is the view of some of the most eminent lawyers in this 

“and in other countries, including not only many of those in this 
House, but such men as ex-Attorney General Olney, Hannis 
Taylor, ex Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, Senator O’GorMAN, 
long a member of the New York Supreme Court, ex-Secretary 
of State Knox, and some eminent lawyers in both Germany, Eng- 
land, and France. The United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided the point at issue in this matter in favor of the contention 
of those who oppose this most unfortunate bill to repeal the 
existing law. 

What reasons are advanced by the President in support of his 
extraordinary position? The only reason he gives is that the 
law provides for a false economic policy, and that foreign coun- 
tries do not agree with our contention in this matter. He does 
not say what countries or give any particulars, but simply asks 
Congress, as a fayor to him, to repudiate its action as approved 
by nearly 14,000,000 voters in 1912, and to make this country 
the obedient servant of some foreign power. We have never 
known a time, since the country began the struggle for its inde- 
pendence, when foreign powers all agreed to any action of ours 
which in the least degree interfered with their profits in foreign 
trade, or otherwise. Nations are simply on a par with indi- 
viduals, ‘They look out for their own interests and care not 
for their neighbors, as a rule, providing they have something to 
gain by opposing the honest course of such neighbors. 

THE NATION'S POLICY CALLED A FALSE ONE, 

Now, as to the false economic policy of which the President 
speaks, there has been no change in that respect since 1912, 
when the President himself, in a public speech, approved that 
policy and when his party in its platform unanimously declared 


in favor of the exemption of coastwise shipping from the pay- 


ment of tolls on the canal. There has been some intimation 
that that plank was adopted in the Democratic platform without 
consideration. The proceedings of the convention show such an 
assertion to be without any foundation. Mr. Bryan, now Secre- 
tary of State, was chairman of the committee on platform, 
which was composed of many eminent Democrats, and it is 
conceded that Mr. Bryan drew up the platform. To say that 
he agreed to anything that he did not approve would be 
ridiculous, and the same with every other member of the plat- 
form committee and of the convention itself. Mr. Bryan says 
that a man who violates a party platform is a criminal—worse 
than one who embezzles money. The platform itself declares, 
as President Wilson has remarked, that it was “not molasses 
to cateh flies; it means business; it means what it says.“ And 
yet, after that platform declaration and after that statement by 
Mr. Wilson, and after the platform had been used, as Senator 
Martine of New Jersey states, to great advantage in the 
canvass, so far as this particular plank was concerned, the Presi- 
dent comes before you and asks you to repudiate it because 
this plank was false “in an economic sense.” Secretary Bryan 
has said: 

I desire to announce it as a settled principle, not to be questioned in 
this country, that a platform is bin upon every honest man who 
runs upon that platform. Far be it from me to say that any man 
elected to any office should, as an official, do a thing that his conscience 
condemns. ut does that mean that he should violate his platform? 
No; it seems that his conscience should commence to work before the 
election and not hibernate until after the election. 

Mr. Bryan holds that if a man can not carry out the plat- 
form on which he was elected he should resign and allow 
some one else to fulfill the sacred promises of his party; and 
that is sound doctrine, particularly when the platform plank, 
as in this case regarding the tolls, received the approval, prac- 
tically unanimous, of the voters of the country. The Progres- 
sive Party, on whose platform Mr. Rooseyelt was a candidate, 
had a similar plank, and President Taft, who was nominated 
by the Republicans, not only signed the law providing for the 
exemption of coastwise shipping from tolls but he filed a memo- 
randum with the law expressly approving of that clause, 

President Wilson has no ground whatever for asking Congress 
to repudiate the sovereignty of this Nation over the Panama 
Canal, constructed on our territory. The “false economic 
policy” which the President speaks of has been the policy of 
this country since its foundation, and it is a little remarkable 
that he should not only repudiate his party’s platform, on which 
he was elected, but should also declare against the policy of 
this country, always followed, in allowing the free use by its 
own vessels of Government waterways. 

A PECULIAR SITUATION. 


There are many peculiar things about this proposition. It is 
virtually a movement started by the transcontinental railroads 
of Canada, which are owned in England, for their own benefit. 
Lord Cowdray, otherwise known as Mr. Pearson, who is presi- 
dent of the Tehuantepec Railway, another British concern, is 
also brother-in-law of Sir Edward Grey, the British secretary 
of state, The greater part of the traffic over the Tehuantepec 
Railway comes from Hawaii and-is destined for American 
ports. If the Panama Canal charges tolls on such traffic, as 
would be the case if tolls were imposed on coastwise shipping, 
a great deal of it would continue to come by way of this British 
railroad, which charges high rates for the short passage. Hence 
it is to the benefit of Earl Grey's brother-in-law that the canal 
should not pass American coastwise vessels free from toll. 

It is also greatly to the advantage of the Canadian Pacific 
and other transcontinental roads that tolls should be imposed 
on our coastwise vessels. These foreign vessels belonging to the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and to other foreign lines are heavily 
subsidized. They are constructed in foreign ports, where wages 
are not half as much as they are in the United States. The 
rates for money are also much lower in England than in this 
country, as is the case elsewhere in Europe. The wages paid 
on foreign vessels are very much less than on American vessels. 
That is an indisputable fact, attested by the Commissioner of 
Navigation, by congressional committees, and by the records of 
foreign governments, as well as our own. Hence, foreign ships 
can be operated at a much lower expense than American ves- 
sels and carry freights at lower rates, to say nothing of their 
subsidies, and still make handsome profits. If our vessels are 
compelled to pay tolls on the coastwise traffic in the canal, it 
will help the continental railroads and also the vessels belong- 
ing to Canada. Much of the coastwise traffic could be taken 
across the border and shipped by Canadian subsidized lines and 
landed either in the United States or in a Canadian port. The 
freight rates on iron or steel produets, for instance, from Pitts- 
burgh to Montreal are about as low as from Pittsburgh to Bal- 
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timore or New York. Hence, you will see the enormous advan- 
tage the Canadian subsidized boats would have over our own if 
both had to pay the same tolls on our canal. The transconti- 
nental railway rates will be fixed by the cost of transportation 
by the canal. That is also indisputable. Hence, the imposition 
of tolls on coastwise vessels will help the railroads as well as 
the Canadian lines. Those are the interests which have been 
urging the British Government to insist upon the imposition of 
tolls upon American coastwise vessels. 
THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKABLE COURSH. 


It is remarkable, under these circumstances, that the Prest- 
dent should say to us that we must not discuss the right or 
wrong of this question, but vote to reverse our own action and 
repudiate the national paltforms and the national policy on this 
subject. The talk of the tolls on coastwise vessels being a sub- 
sidy is without any foundation. The competition between the 
railroads and the vessels will always be keen as long as the 
railroads are forbidden to use their own vessels through the 
canal, which the law now forbids. The rates will be put at as 
low a figure as can be made with any promise of a small profit. 
If tolls are charged, that means higher rates on the boats and 
higher rates accordingly on the railroads, The consumers pay 
the freight. The president of the Hawaiian Steamship Co. says 
that it is immaterial to his line whether or not tolls are charged, 
because the consumers will pay whatever the amount may be. 

When the advocates of woman suffrage called on the Presi- 
dent and asked him to say something in their behalf, his reply 
was that he could not do so because his party’s national plat- 
form had not given any expression on the subject, and it was 
his duty to follow the platform, IS he following it in this 
matter of tolls in the Panama Canal? 

One great advantage which the President’s party gained in 
the last national canvass was its constant reiteration that the 
Republicans had not lived up to their platform on the tariff 
question. There was not the least foundation for that charge. 
The Republican platform did not pledge itself to revise the 
tariff upward or downward, but the Democrats made a great 
many people believe that the party had violated its platform 
pledges. But this monstrous violation of the Democratic plat- 
form in regard to tolls is only one instance of many that may 
be charged to that party at the present time. They attacked 
the Republicans for lavish expenditures and promised rigid 
economy, and what is the result? The expenditures at the last 
session were the greatest in the history of the Nation, and 
they promise to be still greater at this session. There is need 
of rigid economy, because the new tariff law has greatly re- 
duced the revenues while curtailing the foreign trade of the 
Nation. There has been a vast increase of importation of farm 
and other products which can be raised here at home, but trade 
in other lines is curtailed. That was precisely the case under 
the last Democratic law when Mr. Cleveland was President. 
There was a big deficit at that time, and bonds had to be issued 
to pay the current expenses of the Government. It looks now 
as though we would have a like experience at a very early date. 

A BIG DEFICIT FORESHADOWED. 

The revenue from the income tax will be nothing like as 
much as was promised by the originators of that measure. The 
deficit is constantly increasing and so are the appropriations. 
Hence the violation of the party pledge of rigid economy will 
be impressed upon the voters at the coming election. Then, 
again, it was promised that appointments for Alaska should be 
made from residents of that Territory, but the President has 
nominated for one of the prominent offices a man who had never 
been within a thousand miles of the Territory. Then, another 
promise in that platform was, “that the recommendations for 
judges should be made public.” That has also been repudiated. 
Then the platform and the President in his canvass promised 
strict adherence to the civil-service law, but riders were put on 
bills in violation of those civil-service pretensions and the 
President approved them. 

These are mere indications of how the Democratie platform, 
which Mr. Bryan says is a crime to violate, has been super- 
seded in a scandalous measure. That, perhaps, is the Presi- 
dent's excuse for this monstrous violation in regard to the 
Panama Canal. There never was a platform used to a greater 
extent as “molasses to catch flies” than this platform adopted 
in Baltimore in 1912, 

A SURRENDER TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Other.nations than our own are now paying $46,927,220 an- 
nually as subsidies to their vessels. Many of them repay to 
such vessels the tolls that are paid on the Suez Canal, and they 
will do the same thing in regard to the Panama Canal. Russia 
and Spain haye already made appropriations to pay the Panama 


tolls on the vessels of their respective countries. But under the 
British contention, we can not discriminate in favor of our 
ships, We are in the position of having expended $400,000,000 
on our own territory, but under the contention of the British 
Government in which we are asked to acquiesce, we can not do 
a single thing for any American interest in our own canal that 
we must not do for any other nation. We are now fortifying 
the canal at considerable expense and are providing for equip- 
ment to our vessels and other such things along the canal, but 
the British contend that we have no right to do that. They 
also hold that we must compel our war vessels to pay tolls, 
and that in case of our being at war with Japan, as an in- 
stance, we must give the Japanese war vessels the same rights 
in the canal that we give our own vessels, and that after pass- 
ing an enemy’s vessel through the canal we can not pass one of 
our own warships, so as to allow it to follow the enemy for 24 
hours. We are also forbidden to keep any of our warships 
within 3 marine leagues of the entrance of the canal. The 
money we are now expending there is absolutely wasted if this 
British contention is to be acquiesced in. And to subscribe to 
that doctrine is the whole purpose of the existing bill, which is 
being crowded throngh this House under the most monstrous 
gag rule ever enforced in this Congress. No amendment of any 
kind is allowed to the bill, and all this is done by the majority 
of a party that made war on the so-called Cannon rules.“ 

A CASE PROVING OUR RIGHT TO DISCRIMINATE. 


In 1815 we entered into a treaty with Great Britain under 
which we abolished discriminative duties which had built up 
our shipping to an enormous extent. That treaty provided: 

That no er or other dutles 
of the 3 United States . 8 R “yoy Rents sd 
In the same ports by vessels of the United States nor in the ports of 
any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of 
the 3 States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 

But under that agreement the British gave favored rates. to 
her coastwise shipping and immediately subsidized her foreign 
shipping. We gave, in return, lower rates on our coastwise ship- 
ping than on foreign shipping. The agreement in that treaty 
was almost precisely the same as in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
about the Panama Canal, under which the British now assert 
that we have no right to favor coastwise shipping. 

It was the belief of our people when this Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was negotiated and ratified that we had precisely the 
same rights in favoring our coastwise shipping as in the treaty 
of 1815, which right had been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. Coastwise trade is interstate commerce, and 
whether it goes through the Panama Canal, belonging to the 
Nation, or through the “Soo” or any other canal, the Consti- 
tution lodges the power to regulate solely with Congress. A 
treaty can not take away that right. The Senate rejected the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty becanse it did not, in explicit terms, 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and provide that the United 
States should have the right to fortify and defend the canal 
and that the other powers should not have the right to interfere 
with the management of the canal, all of which contentions 
were granted in the second treaty. Secretary Hay, who nego- 
tiated the treaty, said of it: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. e enormous cost of constructing it fs to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed it is exclusively the 
property of the United States, and is to be managed and controlled and 

efended by it. 
THE UNITED STATES OWNS AND CONTROLS THE CANAL, 

The United States, on one side, is to own, hold, build, and 
manage and control the canal, and, on the other side, all na- 
tions,” whom Great Britain said she represented, if they observe 
the rules, are to haye the use of the canal on equality. The 
United States agreed that there should be no discrimination 
against any such nation, which simply means that all nations 
which observe the rules are to be treated alike. The United States 
never agreed not to discriminate in its own favor. It is absurd 
to say that we can not allow our ships any privileges of dock- 
ing, refitting, supplying coal or stores, repairing, or any other 
benefit not allowed to the ships of all nations. An American 
vessel entering a British port coming from an American port 
pays 56 cents per ton port charges, while English vessels pay 
only 20 cents, In the United States ports foreign vessels pay 12 
cents port charges per ton while American vessels pay nothing. 
Pilotage charges are also excepted to American vessels when 
in domestic trade. All that is done in both countries under the 
provisions of a treaty guaranteeing equality in trade the same 
as is provided for in connection with the Panama Canal. This 
merely illustrates how utterly unfounded is the contention of 
the British Government that we must not favor our coastwise 
shipping or give any advantage to United States vessels in any 
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shape, form, or manner over foreign vessels in the Panama 
Genet THE WELLAND CANAL AS AN ILLUSTRATION, 

We have heard much about the Welland Canal in this con- 
troversy. We have an agreement with the United Kingdom 
under which our vessels ara granted the same rights in the 
Welland Canal as Canadian vessels are granted in the “Soo” 
or St. Marys Canal. Under that agreement we allowed Cana- 
dian vessels to use our canals on the same terms as American 
yessels; but Canada imposed a difference of 18 cents a ton in 
favor of her own vessels using the Welland Canal when they 
carried their loads as far as Montreal. That discriminating tax 
was put on to prevent their vessels from unloading at Oswego 
or other American ports on Lake Ontario. Our protestations 
met with no response until our Government retaliated by dis- 
criminating in favor of American vessels on the “Soo” or St. 
Marys Canal. Under that retaliation Canada remoyed the dis- 
crimination on the Welland Canal, but in doing so the British 
Government asserted that it did not relinquish its claim to the 
right to so discriminate, but merely abolished the discrimination 
in order to get equal rights for Canadian vessels in the “Soo” 
Canal. That is the situation; precisely similar to the Panama 
Canal. The British Government holds no rights of any shape or 
description in Panama territory. The Canadian Government 
has been pursuing a course so as to make the use of our canals 
connecting the Great Lakes of no benefit to her. When Canada 
has its own canals then the discrimination will probably be 
resumed on the Welland Canal, which only goes to show that 
we should have our own Niagara ship canal connecting Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario; but it also goes to prove how utterly 
preposterous is the claim of Great Britain in regard to the 
Panama Canal. 

DISCRIMINATION TO FAVOR RAILROADS, 

The discrimination in this case against our shipping appears 
to be for the benefit of transcontinental railroads in the same 
way that the tariff bill discriminated in favor of the South. 
Peanuts, rice, and other southern products were retained on the 
dutiable list, but northern agricultural products were put on 
the free list. One of the Members of this body, contending for 
the passage of this bill—and he represents a southern constitu- 
ency—asserted that Georgia pine was entitled to as much con- 
sideration as Oregon and Washington lumber, which would be 
brought from the Pacific coast by way of the Panama Canal. 
That looks as though he was actuated by a desire to keep the 
Pacific coast lumber from competing with the southern product; 
but, as a matter of fact, it would be Canadian lumber that would 
offer the competition, as the tariff bill practically killed the lum- 
ber industry on the Pacific coast of the United States by sub- 
jecting it to the competition of lumber produced in Canada by 
the use of Japanese, Chinese, and Hindu labor. Another Mem- 
ber from the South asserted that lumber on the Gulf and Atlan- 
tie coasts would go down $3 and $5 a thousand as a result 
of this free-tolls clause. He declared that even now lumber 
from Washington was invading southern hardwood markets. 
That is another evidence of the narrow spirit actuating some 
of the advocates of this measure. 

Senator Roor, when Secretary of State, negotiated a treaty 
giving Colombia the right to ship troops, materials of war, and 
ships of war through the canal free, which shows that even he, 
although opposing the exemption of tolls on coastwise shipping, 
could not agree altogether with the British contention, 

i PANAMA AND SUEZ RATES CONTRASTED. 


The tonnage of coastwise vessels was taken into consideration 
in fixing the tolls to be imposed on the canal, so that in exempt- 
ing coastwise shipping from tolls no extra charge whatever is 
imposed on foreign ships. England, which controls the Suez 
Canal, fixes rates that pay dividends of 81 per cent. The rates 
on the Panama Canal, which cost over three times as much as 
the Suez Canal, are a good deal lower than those on the Suez 
route. That shows the generosity of our Government in this 
matter, which is not expecting dividends, but gives the com- 
merce of the entire world the benefit of our enormous ex- 
penditure in behalf of the canal. It is entirely clear that if 
we can exempt war vessels from tolls we can exempt coastwise 
shipping. And if we can not exempt one we can not exempt 
the other. This shows the feebleness of some of the arguments 
that war vessels can be exempted from tolls, but not coastwise 
shipping. Lord Lansdowne, in a communication in October, 
1901, about the canal, said that the purpose the British Gov- 
ernment had in view was that of insuring that Great Britain 
should not be placed In a less advantageous position than 
any other power. In other words, he was seeking the most- 
favored-nation clause and nothing more, which we are entirely 
willing to grant. 


Senator Lopor, of the Foreign Affairs Committee, who re- 
ported the treaty to the Senate, said: 

When I reported that treaty my own impression was that it left 
the United States in complete control of the tolls on its own vessels, 
I did not sup then that there was any limitation put on our right 
to charge such tolls as we pleased upon our own vessels or that we 
were included in the phrase “all nations,” 

The treaty could never have been ratified under any other 
view of the matter. 


NOT ARBITRATION, BUT SURRENDER, 


Sir Edward Grey, the British minister of foreign affairs, ex- 
pressed a willingness to submit the question to arbitration. 
President Wilson does not propose arbitration, but surrender. 
The Democratic tariff law provided for a reduction of 5 per 
cent on imports brought to this country in American ships. 
That was done on the ground that it would promote American 
shipping. But the administration has sought to nullify that 
clause by issuing an order that it should not be carried into 
effect. The board of appraisers has stated that the law must 
be carried into effect when that can be done, but the administra- 
tion proposes to carry the matter to the Supreme Court. There 
is hardly a doubt but that the decision of the court will uphold 
the appraisers and that a considerable sum will have to be re- 
funded as a result of this unwise determination of the admin- 
istration to nullify an act of Congress, 

Ambassador Page, who made a speech in London recently to 
the effect that we constructed the Panama Canal for the benefit 
of Great Britain, seems to haye known more about the admin- 
istration policy than the Democratic leaders in this House. We 
have practically no ships of our own in the foreign trade, and 
if our coastwise trade is to have no favor in the canal British 
ships will continue to grow in tonnage and yolume, while our 
own will continue to decline so far as the foreign trade is con- 
cerned. The British Government has recently increased the sub- 
sidy in the Royal Mail Line $360,000 a year “to develop the 
service,” and under such a policy, with full benefit for our 
expenditure in the Panama Canal, she will reap a great har- 
yest. 

The railroads did not want the canal built and they now 
desire to weaken its competition, and it is most extraordinary 
that the administration should lend itself to that policy. The 
passage of the battleship Oregon around South America in the 
time of the Spanish War gave great impetus to the construc- 
tion of a canal across the Isthmus. Our need of such a water- 
way for naval and military purposes was very pressing at that 
time and is so now. But the passage of this bill and the carry- 
ing into effect of the policy now marking the Democratic ad- 
ministration of this Government not only nullifies any advan- 
tage from the canal, but really makes the situation worse by 
giving all that advantage to other nations. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, perhaps not since the close of the 
Civil War has a question confronted the American people 
fraught with so much importance as to its outcome and its im- 
mediate and remote effect upon the people of the United States 
and the people of all the World as the question pending before 
us, known as the Panama Canal tolls proposition. For more 
than half a century the question has been agitated and dis- 
cussed as to the building of a canal that would connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at Panama. This agitation and 
discussion led to the making of many treaties by our Govern- 
ment with different powers whose interests would be affected by 
the construction of the canal. 

Finally the United States and Great Britain, in 1900, entered 
into a solemn compact, agreement, or convention, known as the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was duly ratified by both Gov- 
ernments, and which gave to the United States the right to con- 
struct and build a canal. The treaty as agreed upon and rati- 
fied by both contracting parties is as follows: 


The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of Indla, being 
desirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atiantic and Pacific Oceans, and to that end to remove any objection 
which may arise out of the convention of April 19, 1850, commonly 
called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States, without 
impairing the “general principle” of neutralization established in 
article 8 of that convention, have for that purpose appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States: John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America. 

And Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 
India: The Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., G. C. M. G. er 
ays ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the United 

tates. 


Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 

ARTICLE 1. 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 

of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost 
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or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or s and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present convention, the said Government shall bave 
and enjoy all the rights ineident to such construction, as well as the 
exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management of the 


canal. 
ARTICLE 2, 


parties desiring to preserve and maintain the 
x 1 principle” of neutralization established in article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention, which convention is hereby su 

adopt, as the basis of such neutralization, the following rules, sub- 
stantially as embodied in the convention between Great Britain and 
certain other powers, signed at Constantinople October 29, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, that is to say: 

1. The cana! shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges 
of traffic, or otherwise. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it, 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be st-ictly 3 and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effect 
least possible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
with only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 
service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject.to the same rules as 
vessels of war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such ease the transit shall be re- 
sumed with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 8 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one .except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as ible; but a vessel of war of one belli mt shall not 
8 2 hours from the departure of a of war of the 

er ren 

It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately a ay ee | con- 
ditions and stipulations in sections Nos. 1 z 3, 4, and of this 
article shall apply to measures which the United States may find it 
necessary to take for securing by its own forces the defense of the 
United States and the maintenance of public order, 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works n to 
the construction, maintenance and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be a part thereof, for the _porpeses of this convention, and 
in time of war as in time of peace shall enjoy oe immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to tmpair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 

7. No fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the 
waters adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to 


The high contractin; 


maintain such mili police along the canal as may be necessary to 
protect it against law ess and disorder. 
ARTICLE 3, 


The high contracting parties will, Immediately upon the exchange of 
the ratifications of this convention, bring it to the notice of the other 
powers and invite them to adhere to it. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and b er Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Washington or at London within six months from the 
date hereof, or earlier, if possible. 

In faith whereof the res ve plenipotentlarles have signed this 
convention and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at W. the 5th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1900, 

JOHN Hay. 


PauUNCEFOTE, 

Under the Constitution of the United States, when treaties 
are ratified by the Senate they become, along with the Consti- 
tution, the supreme law of the land, and we can no more violate 
a treaty solemnly entered into with a foreign power and main- 
tain our national and international honor than we can violate 
any of the plain provisions of the Constitution itself and 
maintain our honor at home. ‘The Constitution plainly 
provides that treaties made under it shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the Supreme Court in construing this provi- 
sion in more than 100 cases has placed treaties made by our 
Government and ratified by the Senate on a parity with the 
Constitution itself. To violate a treaty thus made is to violate 
the Constitution itself. 

During the seven years I have been a Member of this House 
I have never observed a more sincere and honest purpose in- 
jected into debate than I have on this occasion by each Mem- 
ber of the House who has discussed the question at issue. I 
believe that each Member is actuated by the highest motives 
and loftiest purposes; and I will go farther and say that I do 
not believe any Member of the House has been cajoled, threat- 
ened, or coerced in any way or manner whatever; but I be- 
lieve each Member is actuated by a sincere desire to arrive at 
the true meaning of the treaty and willing to govern himself 
accordingly. 

For one, I am in favor of the pending bill, and intend to vote 
for it. I would do this even If the President was opposing the 
repeal, because in doing so I believe I am doing my duty as a 
Representative, not only to my country but to the nations of 
the earth. As an American citizen I stand for America and all 
of its interests, and in taking this position I believe I am serving 
my country in endeavoring to enable it to live up to its 
agreement. 


To me this question presents itself in a double aspect: First, 
shall we live up to our treaty obligations? This involves our 
national honor. Second, it presents an economic viewpoint. 
Either view, to my mind, presents a justification for me to vote 
for the bill. i 

The first clause of the treaty provides: 

The canal shall be free and open, in 
to the vessels of commerce and 8 oral en san Re ot eating 
1G citizens or subjects in seapect to the aenal ur Sag uf uff 
3 pe ons or charges of trafie 

Around this paragraph have centered most of the argument 
as to the rights of the United States over the canal. A few 
rules of construction of written contracts may not be amiss in 
this connection. It is a uniform rule of construction, to which 
I know of no exception, that courts do not sit to make contracts, 
but leave the parties to the language employed by them, and con- 
strues the contract from the language used by the contracting 
parties themselves. Another rule of construction is that where 
the contract is plain and unambiguous courts will neither read 
words into it nor take words therefrom, but will from the whole 
context of the contract determine what the parties meant when 
the contract was entered into. 

Another rule of construction is that courts will not take a 
single paragraph in a contract and from it undertake to deter- 
mine what the parties meant, but will take the contract as an 
entirety and from the entire text determine the meaning of the 
parties thereto. This same rule of construction can easily be 
applied here in Congress, and with these rules of construction 
confronting us, and taking the contract as an entirety, what 
did the parties mean when they agreed to the treaty? What did 
the United States and Great Britain mean when they inserted 
paragraph 1 in this treaty? 

A treaty between nations is as much a binding contract when 
entered into between them as if it had been entered into be- 
tween private individuals. No man can read paragraph 1 in 
connection with all the other paragraphs in the treaty and 
come to any conclusion other than that the canal shall be open 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms 
of entire and exact equality. To say that by the terms of this 
article the United States has the right to exempt any of its 
vessels from the payment of tolls is to read into the contract 
something the parties did not place therein at the time it was 
made and ratified. 

In paragraph 1 the phrase “all nations” is used. This in- 
cludes every sovereign nation upon the earth capable of enter- 
ing into a contract or treaty and agreeing to be bound thereby; 
and to say that the United States, having agreed to and used the 
phrase “all nations,” shall now be permitted to exempt its 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls is to exclude from 
the terms of the treaty itself the very phrase included by it 
when it used the words “all nations,” 

No better argument can be used to exclude or exempt the 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls than can be used 
to exempt all American yessels flying the American flag from 
the payment of tolls while passing through the canal. If the 
argument be sound that the United States has the right under 
the terms of the treaty to exempt its coastwise vessels from the 
payment of tolls, then it follows as night the day that it has a 
right under the treaty to exempt all of its vessels from paying 
tolls while passing through the canal, whether engaged in coast- 
wise trade or not. From this reasoning there is no escape. 
To exempt a part of our vessels from paying tolls would be a 
justification to go further and exempt all American yessels 
passing through the canal from the payment of tolls, and this 
in the very face of the plain written language that the vessels 
of all nations shall be treated upon terms of entire equality. 

No word found in all the English language carries with it a 
meaning any broader, wider, or deeper, or of greater weight 
than the word “all.” It includes everything—time, space, and 
eternity, if necessary. And our Government, having the right 
to choose its own language, and having used the word “all,” 
thereby necessarily including the United States; there is no 
escape from the construction of this contract that the United 
States when it adopted and used this word in the treaty it 
intended that no vessels owned by citizens of the United States 
or fiying the American flag, whether engaged in the coastwise 
trade or otherwise, should receive any advantage in the way 
of discriminatory rates, while passing throngh the canal, over 
the vessels of any other nation. If the vessels of any nation 
be permitted to go through the canal without the payment of 
tolls, it can not be successfully contended that the vessels thus 
favored are going through the canal upon terms of entire 
equality, as the treaty says they shall be treated. Vessels going 
through the canal and paying tolls go through with a burden 
upon them, while vessels going through the canal free of tolls 
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go through free of burden, and this burden must be maintained 
by the vessels required to pay tolls. 

Again, applying the rule of inclusion, when the United States 
used the word “all” it certainly intended thereby to include 
all of its own vessels, no matter whether engaged in the coast- 
wise trade or otherwise, while’ passing through the canal. 
And applying the rule of exclusion to exclude any vessel of 
commerce, whether engaged in the coastwise trade or otherwise, 
owned by citizens of the United States, and to say that these 
vessels shall not pay tolls while passing through the canal is 
to read into the contract entered into between our Government 
and Great Britain language not found in the treaty either 
directly or indirectly, a thing no court of the United States 
would for one moment tolerate. And if courts would not tol- 
erate it, certainly Congress ought not to tolerate it. 

If anyone doubts this to be the proper construction of the 
treaty, let him read the amendment to the treaty adopted by 
the Senate, which is as follows: 

me of the immediately fo con- 
ditions’ 1 1. 2 3, 4, and 5 of mpi 
shall apply to measures which the United States may find it 8 
to take for securing, by its own forces, the defense of the Uni 
States and the maintenance of public order. 

By this amendment it is plain that the United States intended 
to include itself in the treaty when it used the word “all” by 
reserving to the United States the right to take such action as 
it might deem necessary toward securing its own forces or the 
defenses of the United States. If the United States included 
itself in this amendment, which it plainly did, then it must 
follow that the United States included itself when it said that 
the vessels of all nations engaged in commerce should be treated 
upon terms of entire equality with each other. To my mind 
this is conclusive that the United States, when it made and 
ratified the treaty, intended to include itself and its vessels 
when it used the phrase “all nations.” 

It is impossible to comply with the terms of this treaty upon 
entire equality among all the nations of the earth, and permit 
any yessel engaged in the coastwise trade to pass through the 
canal free of charge. The only way to comply with the treaty 
upon entire equality is to treat the vessels of all nations, in- 
cluding those of our own, going through the canal, upon the 
same exact terms and conditions, either requiring them all to 
pay the same freight rate or else permitting them all to go 
through free of any charge. In my judgment no twisting or 
distorting of the English language can justify any other con- 
clusion. To me it is so plain that a fool, though a wayfaring 
man, need not err in his construction of the contract. It 
is not a question as to whether we ought, in the first instance, 
to have entered into this contract, nor is it a question whether 
Great Britain drove a hard bargain upon us—a thing I deny. 
The sole question from this viewpoint is, Shall we as a Nation 
live up to our contracts and demonstrate to the world that we 
meant what we said when we agreed to the language set forth 
in paragraph 1 of article 2. 

He who contends that the United States has been cajoled or 
bullied by fear of threat of war or otherwise to change its posi- 
tion will not get far when this language is understood by all 
the people of the United States. Contracts between nations 
should be as sacred and sincere and as religiously lived up to 
as are contracts between private individuals. The law of our 
land will not permit an individual to violate the plain written 
terms of his contract without holding him responsible in dam- 
ages to the party with whom he contracted, and if we violate 
the terms of this plain written contract the nations of the world 
will hold us responsible for its violation. 

Since the time our Nation was born, and was still wearing 
swaddling clothes and lying in the manger, we have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the nations of the earth upon the high 
plane of fulfilling to the strict letter of the law every contract 
and every treaty obligation we have ever entered into with any 
nation. And we have stood like the rocks of Gibraltar, insist- 
ing upon every other nation with whom we had a treaty ful- 
filling their contracts to the strict letter of the law. We did this 
when we were young and unable to defend ourselves on sea, but 
we did it from a high moral viewpoint, setting an example our- 
selves of living up to our contracts, demanding and insisting 
that other nations with whom we had contracts do likewise. 
Now that we have grown strong—our people as numerous as 
the sands of the sea, with an inexhaustible supply of wealth, 
able to cope by brute force, if necessary, with every nation upon 
the earth—shall we, backed by a population of 100,000,000, fail 
to carry out our treaty obligations? I say “no.” Justice, 
equality, and righteousness say no. 

Tue President has been severely criticized during this debate 
for the course he has taken. I desire to commend his course, 


Planting himself squarely upon the eternal rock of justice be- 
tween man and man, nation and nation, he is to-day holding 
aloft the principle upon which we have stood since we took 
our place among the nations of the earth. Instead of bringing 
dishonor upon our Nation he is bringing to it honor, credit, and 


glory. He is demonstrating to the nations of the earth that 
we are not a commercially mad nation, but that we are still 
standing upon the eternal principles of justice and right, will- 
ing to live up to our obligations, 

It has been said of him, and of those of us who propose to 
follow him, that we are violating a platform promise and 
pledge. I do not know, nor do I care, how the plank found its 
way into the platform of the Baltimore convention. To put’ 
it mildly, I am disposed to believe that special interest was 
quietly, secretly, stealthily getting its work in at that conven- 
tion while the good, kind audience were asleep, thereby en- 
deavoring to commit the American people to an un-American 
policy for the exclusive benefit of certain special interests in 
this country, And that special interest, the worst monopoly 
that ever fastened itself upon the American people, worse than 
ali the Standard Oils, the Sugar, the Tobacco, or the Steel 
Trusts, more greedy, ravenous, and rapacious than all these 
trusts combined; a trust which levies tribute in some way 
upon all the pecple, from the babe in the cradle to the totter- 
ing and aged man or woman ready to quit life. I mean the 
Shipping Trust. 

Conceding that the platform adopted at Baltimore declared 
in favor of free tolls to American ships while passing through 
the canal, yet we are confronted with the other overtowering 
question, Shall we live up to our treaty obligations?—a ques- 
tion far more important to our honor and integrity as a nation 
than any one plank adopted at the Baltimore convention. 
Therefore, viewing the question from the standpoint of our 
national honor and integrity, what is our duty? To follow out 
the overtowering question of redeeming our national honor, 
or to follow out the mandates of a plank in a platform which 
undertakes to commit us to a policy against which the Demo- 
cratic Party has inveighed throughout all of its past history? 
As to me and mine I propose to take the course of upholding 
national honor and integrity and follow out the time-honored 
traditions of our party for a century, when we have opposed all 
special privilege and special interests of every kind. 

It is conceded by those opposed to us that to permit vessels 
engaged in coastwise trade to pass through the canal free of tolls 
is a subvention. A subvention is nothing but a subsidy pure and 
simple, and our national platforms for more than half a cen- 
tury have cried out in ringing terms against subsidies. And 
to those who contend that we are violating the plain provisions 
of a written plank in the Baltimore platform I especially com- 
mend to them the reading of the planks in our platforms for 
the past 50 years, in which we have opposed subsidies of all 
kinds, and especially ship subsidy. 

Whence comes this determined effort to prevent the repeal of 
the provisions of the Panama Canal tolls act? Special interest, 
and special interests alone, who seek to gain a benefit in the 
event they can acomplish the repeal. ‘There is no greater 
monopoly in the United States to-day than what is known as 
the coastwise trade. It is protected by a law, and under the 
law they are given the exclusive right to carry their trade 
along our tremendous coast line. Under the law no foreign 
vessel can engage in this trade to the extent of carrying a 
single pound of freight, and under the law all this tremendous 
commerce is given to American vessels, and they are given the 
exclusive right to carry all of it. And under the law all Amer- 
ican vessels, owned and operated by American shipowners and 
flying the American flag, can engage in the coastwise trade. 

This being true, it would practically admit to the canal free 
of charge all American freight carried in American vessels. It 
would permit foreign vessels having sailing connections with 
American lines to land foreign freight in this country, reload 
and reship it upon American vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade, and send it through the canal free of charge. This 
being undisputed, can anyone read paragraph 1 of article 2 
and contend that it would not be a discrimination against for- 
eign nations and in favor of our own? And if this be true, it 
would be a positive violation of the treaty. 

From an economic viewpoint the bill should become a law. 
The American people have bowed their backs and permitted 
themselves, together with unborn posterity, to have placed 
upon them a mortgage of $400,000,000, which will remain a 
debt long after the seventh generation has come and gone. To 
this they have meekly submitted without a protest, without a 
murmur, believing that the construction of the canal would 
eventually redound to their benefit by giving them better trans- 
portation facilities and in the end cheaper necessities of life. 
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The interest charge upon the 58400, 000,000 of bonds issued to 
construct the canal will be annually $12,000,000. The upkeep 
and maintenance of the canal will amount to $13,000,000 more 
per year, making a total annual charge upon the people, al- 
ready overburdened with debts and taxes, of at least $25,- 
000,000 annually. Does anyone for a moment believe that if 
vessels engaged-in the coastwise trade were permitted to go 
through the canal free of charge the people would get any 
benefit in the way of having cheaper necessaries of life? Let 
no man delude himself into answering this question in the 
affirmative. Every dollar saved by them in free tolls would go 
into their own coffers. 

It is estimated that the vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade earrying merchandise through the canal would pay an- 
nually about $2,500,000 to its cost and upkeep. Is it not the 
part of wisdom from an economic viewpoint to let this money 
go into the Treasury of the United States to aid in paying the 
cost and upkeep of the canal? If this be not done, the people 
will be taxed this amount of money each year for its cost and 
maintenance. 

From either viewpoint the President is right, and I am sure 
when the people understand the question they will applaud him 
as the savior of their Nation’s honor. Alone he stands to-day 
the center of all action, the cynosure of all eyes, undismayed 
and unswerved from doing his duty, and meting out equal 
and exact justice, not only to our own grateful Nation, but to 
every nation beneath the sun, Neither the pitiless lash of 
merciless newspapers nor demagogic arguments of severe crit- 
ics can terrify or startle him. Well should he be denominated 
“the iron duke of the twentieth century.” He will, in the 
course of time, be hailed the savior of the Nation’s honor, the 
upholder of the eternal laws of righteousness, honor, and in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Speaker, this measure involves consid- 
eration from two standpoints, First, it is a national domestic 
question, and, second, an international or foreign question. 
With reference to the domestic side of the question, allow me 
to say that I think it has been much exaggerated. The enemies 
of the party have seized upon the differences that exist among 
Members, and an unfriendly press and all the other matters that 
enter into such controversies and have made it seemingly of 
very much more importance than it is. Let us see. Independent 
of other questions, and looking at it from the cold standpoint of 
dollars and cents, to the people the situation is simply this: We 
have built the Panama Canal and propose that the ships which 
go through it shall be charged enough to meet the fixed charges 
and operating expenses of the canal. The free-toll proposition 
proposes that our domestic vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade shall pay no tolls, and the argument to sustain that view 
is that it will increase competition with the transcontinental 
railroads and thereby benefit the people. But I suggest that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has power to fix rates across 
the continent, and they can take into consideration all the facts 
in fixing the rates and the people will get the benefit. I sug- 
gest, further, that it is a simple question, and this free-toll 
business is being used by the Republican Party to “toll” the 
Democrats away from their party allegiance. 

Looking at it from the international standpoint, the question 
becomes much more serious. Everyone knows, and I need not 
call attention to the fact, that we are in a delicate position in- 
ternationally, with Mexico, the Japanese question on the Pacific 
coast, and the Philippine question. In a word, our whole inter- 
national relations are rather shaken, That is the simple truth, 
and hence it behooves us, as a great power, to proceed fairly. 
It is true that we own the Panama Canal. It is true we built it 
with our money. It is a great American enterprise, of which 
we are all proud, but itis equally true that it was built in pur- 
suance of treaty obligations. First, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which was entered into the 18th day of November, 1901, which 
took the place of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which was entered 
into the 19th day of April, 1850, and the treaty with the Repub- 
lic of Panama, which was entered into the 18th day of Novem- 
ber, 1903, and which expressly stipulates in article 18: 

The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in perpetuity, and shall be opened upon the terms provided for by 
section 1 of article 3 of, and in Son formity with all the stipulations of, 
the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901, 

And section 1, article 3, of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty reads 
as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafic, or 


otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 
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And this inclines me to think that the President is right when 
he says in his address of March 5, 1914: 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that ee constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 


point of view and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the trea 
vue Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 15, 


Nor do I share in the popular view of the Baltimore platform. 
It expressly favors toll exemption, but how it got into the plat- 
form is now immaterial. It is there, but what of it? I am a 
Democrat, and I believe in being bound by platforms, but plat- 
forms can say things and make demands that I can not support. 
Let us see: Suppose the platform had declared that the party 
favored the creation of the title and office of the Count of 
Panama as a reward to Col. Goethals for his service in its con- 
struction. Would any Democrat be bound by such a declaration 
in the face of the Constitution, which provides that “no titles 
of nobility shall be granted”? (Sec. 9, Art. VII of the Con- 
stitution.) The Constitution by Article VI provides that— 

All treaties made or which shall b 
the authority of the United States shall he the 8 ete tanta 
and the uoga in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And, hence, no party by its platform can bind a Member of 
Congress who has taken an oath to support the Constitution, 
to vote in violation of a treaty legally entered into. The Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of the Constitution, and the maxim is 
as old as Democratic history: “ Equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none,” and this is no less applicable to international 
relations than it is to our domestic affairs, and mature reflec- 
tion forces me in obedience to this maxim to support this bill. 
I regret more than I can express that this question has been 
used as a yehicle for saying much that I do not think necessary 
and that I do not agree with. I yield to no man in admiration 
of the character and capacity of the Speaker of this House, 
and the majority leader of my party, and I have no unkind 
word to say to either, and I have no toleration or respect for 
any unkind saying that reflects upon either one of them. I 
would have Democrats remember that success was due more to 
their efforts, their organization, and their tactful management 
than to all else besides, Let us discuss this matter in a fair, 
friendly way, without imputing motives that are improper, and 
without any unkindness to anybody. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I shall support the pending bill 
because I am opposed to subsidies. I am in favor of the bill 
because I am opposed to taxing all of the American people in 
order to put dividends into the pockets of a few stockholders of 
the coastwise shipping monopoly. This bill shall have my sup- 
port for the further reason that I am a firm believer that 
parties to a contract, whether individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals, should faithfully observe the terms of such contract. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty constitutes a solemn agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain by which the United 
States agrees not to discriminate in regard to charges for the 
passage of ships through the canal, and that all nations should 
be treated exactly alike in this respect. 

The language of the treaty in regard to the matter of charges 
or tolls of traffic seems to me to be unequivocal, and it is only 
by distorting the meaning thereof that any doubt could arise. 
Section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in the fol- 
lowing language: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations sega Ab 3 these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or Its citizens 
or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or other- 
wise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

If the canal is to be open to vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations on terms of entire equality, then the exemption of 
United States ships engaged in the coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls would seem to be a violation of the treaty. Cer- 
tainly such a provision of law would not be leaving the canal 
open to the vessels of all nations on terms of entire equality. 
The words “all nations” surely mean all nations of the world, 
and no one has yet argued that the United States is not a 
Nation. But it is argued that this would prevent the United 
States from using the canal to its particular advantage during 
times of war between it and some other nation. If the treaty 
or contract by its terms prevents the United States from obtain- 
ing an advantage in the use of the canal during times of war, 
no honorable man should undertake to read into the treaty lan- 
guage the purpose of which is to escape from such a difficulty. 
If the treaty restricts the United States Government in its use 
of the canal during the time of war as well as in time of peace, 
then that should be conclusive to the mind of any honest man. 
To contend for anything else means simply that we propose to 
violate our treaties because we have the power to do so. 
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But I do not think that the terms of the treaty limit the 
United States in regard to the use of the canal by its warships 
in the same way in which the language before referred to de- 
fines the terms of its use commercially. Section 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was specifically made a part of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. That section provides that both the United 
States and Great Britain would extend their protection to any 
means of communication across the Isthmus, whether by canal 
or railway. It also states that it is the understanding that 
the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no 
other charges or conditions of traffic than the two Govern- 
ments in question shall approve as just and equitable. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty contem- 
plated the construction, or, at least, joint of the 
eanal by the United States and Great Britain. But article 2 
of the Hay-Fauncefote treaty specifically provides that the 
canal may be constructed either directly by the United States 
Government or by individuals approved by the United States 
Government, and that the United States shall have the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. This language modifies section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. But the opponents of the pending bill argue that since 
section 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty says— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these rules— 
that the words “observing these rules” limit the use of the 
canal by the warships of the United States in the same manner 
as its use by citizens of the United States for commercial pur- 
poses is limited—that is, on terms of equality. The fallacy of 
this argument lies in the fact that it assumes that unless the 
Government of the United States is compelled to observe all 
of the rules, under all conditions, it is therefore not compre- 
hended in the term “all nations.” But, as we have pointed out, 
article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides that the United 
States shall enjoy all rights incident to the construction of the 
canal as well as the exclusive right of providing fer the regu- 
lation and management of it. Certainly it would not require 
a violent twisting of the English language to argue that this 
language gives the United States full right to use any means 
whatever to protect its property at Panama in case of war with 
Great Britain. 

It must be remembered that the political or sovereign rights 
of the United States under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty are 
entirely different from its right to regulate the use of the canal 
for a commercial purpose. 

Oh, but our Republican friends say, whatever the treaty may 
say, the Democratic Party is bound by its platform to permit 
American coastwise ships to pass free through the canal. In 
the first place, the Democratic platform itself is contradictory 
on this point. One section embodies the following language: 

We believe in fos 
a merchant marine, er 5 8 eee 
which bind us to our sister Repub of the south, but without — —.— 
additional burdens upon the people and without bounties or 
from the Public Treasury. 

If we fail to repeal the free-tolls law, are we not imposing 
additional burdens upon the people? Are we not granting 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury? ‘The language 
of the Democratic platform just quoted expresses long-estab- 
lished Democratie doctrine, and, what is better still, it really 
constitutes fundamental democracy. The paragraph in the 
Democratic platform for which our opponents are so solicitous 
is as follows: 

We favor the exemption from is of ean shi; 
coastwise trade 9 8 rgb 9 

This is unquestionably a very dear statement, but it neverthe- 
less is in flat contradiction of the antisubsidy section which I 
have already quoted. That being true, what is the duty of a 
Democratic Member of Congress? Clearly, it seems to me, his 
duty is to do what is right; to support that one of the con- 
tradictory provisions which is in harmony with long-established 
Democratic principles, which is consistent with our contract 
entered into with Great Britain, which is consistent with the 
Jeffersonian principle of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none, and which prevents the taxation of all of the American 
people for the purpose of paying the cost of transporting the 
vessels of the coastwise shipping monopoly. 

But what if the antisubsidy plank were not in the Democratic 
platform? T still insist that it would be the duty of every 
Democrat who is opposed to subsidy to vote for the bill. 
In the first place, the tolls-exemption plank was slipped into 
the platform with hardly anyone else than the framer of the 
plank knowing anything abont it. It was little discussed dur- 
ing the campaign, and the people as a whole unquestionably 
voted without haying the matter in mind. I yield to no man in 
my adherence to a solemn promise, but when I am confronted 


with a situation like the present one, where the party platform 
is contradictory, where there is no doubt as to which plank is 
right in principle, where no candid man can doubt the meaning 
of the treaty—the contract—between this country and Great 
Britain, I find no difficulty in deciding what is my duty. I 
believe the great mass of the American people are opposed to 
special privilege of any kind. I believe that they are anxious 
to carry out their solemn contract and are opposed to having 
their country break its bargain with any person or any nation. 
I do not believe my constituents would have me do, as their 
agent, what they would not do themselves if here, and I do not 
believe that the people of my district, if voting in this Chamber, 
would deliberately vote to break their own bargain with Great 
Britain or any other nation. When men speak of national honor 
I say to them that the highest kind of national honor consists 
in doing what we agreed to do. That being true, it is my duty, 
as I see it, to disregard the likelihood of some people forgetting 
the meaning of a solemn treaty, but harping upon an accidental 
plank of a platform and voicing their disapproval at the polls 
at the first opportunity. I have no such fear, however, for I 
believe that the American people generally prefer to do what is 
right rather than what perhaps might be expedient. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in May, 1912, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a majority 
of the committee being Democrats, presented a bill to this House 
relating to the Panama Canal. One of the provisions of the bill 
was in regard to charging tolls on vessels passing through the 
canal, and it provided that each vessel should pay toll on its 
cargo. . 

The bill was amended by providing that no tolls shall be 
levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States.” This amendment was placed on the bill by 
the combined vote of a minority vote of the Democrats and the 
Republicans. A majority of the Democrats voted against it. 

About one month later the national Democratic convention 
met at Baltimere, and when the platform was written it con- 
tained a clause favoring this exemption. Afterwards the Senate 
passed the bill as amended and it became law. 

On Mareh 5, this year, President Wilson delivered a message 
on this subject befere a joint session of the Senate and House. 
He said in part: 


S DEE COD Se AE gan te ae Repeal of Set Deven oe Panama 
. rcs ko ich vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States ur 


ge 
— ey of such a repeal 
In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely somo, 


that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every poin 
of w, and is, moreoyer, in plain contravention of the treaty with 
G Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. 


FOLLOWING THE PRESIDENT, 


Those of us who agree with the President that the exemption 
should be repealed have been held up to scorn, have been accused 
of being “rubber-stamp” Congressmen, and it has been said 
that we are obeying the behest of the President like a gang ef 
children carrying out the order of a schoolmaster. 

These statements are absolutely false and untrue so far as I 
am concerned. Before Mr. Wilson was even nominated by the 
Democratic Party as its candidate for the Presidency I had 
taken my position on the subject and had voted against the ex- 
emption. My record had been made, and my position is un- 
changed. It is unchanged not because I have a morbid desire 
to be consistent, but beeause I thought when that vote was cast 
that I was right, and still think so. 

President Wilson says, “In my judgment, very carefully con- 
sidered and maturely formed,” a mistake was made; therefore 
he agrees that the position occupled by me and a majority of 
the Democrats of the House is the correct position. It is indeed 
gratifying to have the President of the United States, big 
brained, well informed, patriotic as he is, agree that my judg- 
ment, expressed two years ago, is right in this matter. 

PLATFORM PLEDGES, 

Piatform pledges are not to be lightly disregarded. It is right 
that they should be carried out absolutely and unequivocally, 
unless it is shown beyond all doubt that a mistake has been 
made. When such a condition exists, the manly, the honest, the 
wise, the statesmanlike thing to do is to acknowledge the mis- 
take, get right, and correct it. 

Whenever a platform pledge is broken it is always charged 
that the party elected on that platform has obtained office by 
false pretenses. 

In this instance no such charge can be successfully made. 
While it is true that the Democratic platform did announee in 
favor of “free tolls,” this was not an important issue in the 
campaign. Really, it was not an issue at all. The Democratic 
Party did not win the election because of that pronouncement. 
It is probably true that not a single vote was gained to our 
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party by it. It is certainly true that the election was not 

won by it and, in fact, that it contributed in no wise to Demo- 

cratic success. Tariff reform, banking and currency, the trusts, 

rural credits, the income tax, and so forth, were the ques- 

tions that were engaging the public mind, and it was our posi- 

tion on these subjects that brought victory to our party. 
CONTRADICTIONS IN THE PLATFORM, 


Under the heading “ Merchant marine” the following lan- 
guage is used in the platform of 1912: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

Another paragraph under the same heading is as follows: 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

These two paragraphs are in the same plank. The first 
paragraph is the announcement of a political principle that 
Democrats haye held to for many, many years. The second 
paragraph announces a departure from Democratic doctrine, 
and is in direct and distinct contradiction of the first. 

That being true, it is absolutely impossible for us to stand 
by both of them. Whether we vote for tolls or no tolls, we 
repudiate one or the other of the paragraphs quoted. 

A vote for tolls is a vote against a subsidy, and it is a repudi- 
ation of the second paragraph, 

A vote for “free tolls” is a vote for a subsidy, and it is a 
repudiation of the first paragraph. 

Thus we see that there is repudiation no matter which way 
we turn. There is no escape from this conclusion. We must 
choose between the two. For my part, I shall stand by that 
political doctrine that the Democratic Party has proclaimed 
so long. I shall heed the admonition of scripture, ‘‘ Remove not 
the ancient landmark.” 

“A man can not serve two masters”; neither can he stand 
by both declarations of the platform. As I have said, those 
who vote against tolls, as well as those who vote for tolls, 
repudiate a part of the platform. Each is guilty of repudiation, 
but each is not equally guilty; there is a difference in the 
degree of the offense. 

Those who violate the first paragraph and stand by the second 
are more guilty, because they repudiate a Democratic doctrine 
and vote for a subsidy, which is a Republican doctrine. Op- 
position to subsidies and favoring free tolls are as widely sepa- 
rated as the East from the West—as the Democratic from the 
Republican Party. 

It is unfortunate that this condition confronts us, but we 
must meet it honestly and fearlessly, each one deciding for 
himself what is right in the matter. 

SOME HARSH PHRASES, 


The advocates of “free tolls” have seyeral pet phrases that 
they love to sound in the ears of those who oppose them. Some 
of these are “ un-American,” “surrender to England,” “ traitor 
to America,” “ coward.” 

None of these phrases excite, terrify, or swerve me from 
doing what I believe to be right about this matter. The reason 
for my refusal to be affected by such language is that, from 
my viewpoint, it is unjustly applied and is, in fact, untrue. 

In what way is our action“ un-American ”? 

Is it “un-American ” to oppose subsidies? It at least is not 
un-Democratie to do so, as appears from the national platform 
of the Democratic Party for many years. 

Is it “un-American” to protect the masses of the people 
against unjust discriminations in the interest of a few ship- 
owners and great corporations? I do not believe that it is. It 
certainly is not un-Democratic, if my understanding of Democ- 
racy is correct. “Special privileges to none” has been a cardi- 
nal doctrine of Democracy for more than a century. 

“Surrender to England!” What do we surrender? The cana? 
still belongs to us; we will use it just as we will, if free tolls 
are granted; we will continue to fix toll rates that England 
must pay; every right that we have now will remain with us. 
England will get no greater right in the canal and no greater 
use of it if we repeal this bill. Our sovereignty over the canal 
will remain unaffected. 

Some of the advocates of free tolls say that it would be better 
if the canal had never been built than to turn it over to England 
or any other foreign nation. I would say that, too, if it were 
to be turned over to some other country; but no such thing is 
proposed, no such thing will be done. Every right of the United 
States will be preserved. 

“Surrender to England!” This is an old bogie man. It is 
the argument of the Republicans every time an effort is made 
to relieve the people against oppressive and iniquitous tariff 
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legislation. Since I have been in Congress I have heard this 
ery uttered a thousand times when the Democrats were trying 
to reduce the tariff, “ You are throwing our markets open to the 
world; you are surrendering to foreign nations that which be- 
longs to American citizens.” 

Surrender to England!” This is a cry of the jingo. It is an 
effort to bolster up an illogical and undemocratic position by a 
false alarm, by an appeal to prejudices. 

“Surrender to England!” This is an artful sophistry. It 
presumes that it is fair and just to grant “free tolls”; it pre- 
sumes that to do so is not a discrimination, and that it is not a 
“ special privilege” in favor of the shipowners and against the 
interests of the whole people. 

If to grant the exemption would not be unjust and unfair, 
if it would not be a “special privilege,” and if it would be to 
the interest of our people, and, under these circumstances, we 
were to charge tolls because some other nation desired us to do 
so, then it would be a surrender. 

The argument is based on false premises. The assumption 
that the exemption is fair and just, that it is not a “ special 
privilege,” is unwarranted and in direct contradiction of the 
facts, as I shall show when I come to the discussion of subsidies. 

Again, it is charged if we repeal the law that we are “ cow- 
ards.” Is it cowardice to stand by honest convictions? Is it 
cowardice to live up to the ancient Democratic faith? Is it 
cowardice to be true to what we honestly conceive to be the 
best interests of the people? I do not believe it is. 

The advocates of this subsidy shout that “we are not a race 
of cowards”; that “we have never surrendered and will not 
surrender now”; that “we should remember the words of 
Pinckney, millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 
This is not argument. It is not involved in the question. It is 
simply an effort to becloud the issue and draw us away from 
the merits of the controversy. 

Just as the mother bird flutters away trying to attract atten- 
tion to herself and away from her young, so are the advocates 
of free tolls trying to attract attention away from the iniquities 
of the exemption and the wrong that is being done our people. 
That kind of argument may catch the unthinking. Those who 
are capable of studying a proposition, who can look it squarely 
in the face, will see through the haze of bombast and loud 
assertion the speciousness of the argument, and they will refuse 
to be caught by such claptrap argument. 

It is true that we are not cowards; it is true that we have 
never surrendered; it is as true now as it was a century ago 
that we will not pay tribute, and that we would risk all for 
honor’s sake; but this does not prove that the exemption is not 
a subsidy. That kind of argument is just as foreign to this 
controversy as is the question, Did Perry or Cook reach the 
North Pole first? 

Such assertions, no matter how loudly proclaimed nor how 
often repeated, will never convince the American people that 
President Wilson, William Jennings Bryan, and hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats who stand with them in this matter 
are either cowards or traitors to their country. Some may dif- 
fer with them—may question their judgment in this matter— 
but few will declare them dishonest, corrupt, or unpatriotic, 

DISCUSSION SHOULD BE ON HIGHER PLANE. 


This discussion should be upon a higher plane than that of 
vulgar epithet, insulting phrases, or questioning the motives of 
persons on either side of the matter. 

When we who advocate the repeal of this law have such lan- 
guage as that quoted above applied to us we could, if we de- 
sired to bandy words and not argue the merits of the question, 
reply that our assailants have willfully taken up their abode 
with the grafters and have deliberately betrayed the people for 
the benefit of a “special interest.” 

I shall make no such charge against them. I am willing to 
grant to those who differ from me the same honesty of opinion, 
the same courage, the same patriotism, the same feeling of in- 
terest for the people, the same love of national honor that I 
claim for myself, but deny that they possess those sentiments 
in any higher degree than I do. 

Mr. Speaker, I decided a long time ago that I am not the only 
honest man In the world. A geod lesson for some people to 
learn is this: Men should be able to differ on great questions 
without believing that those from whom they differ are traitors, 
scoundrels, or imbeciles. 

Whenever a man begins to abuse those who differ from him, 
instead of arguing the merits of the proposition, it clearly indi- 
cates one of two things, or both—first, the weakness of his posl- 
tion, or second, that if his proposition has any strength, he has 
been unable to understand it; or, I might add, it may indicate 
that his disposition is such that it gives him genuine pleasure to 
criticize, abuse, and yillify his fellow man. 
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THE TREATY, 
For a long time there had been discussion in reference to con- 
structing an Isthmian Canal. The territory throughs which the 
canal was to be built did not belong to the United States, so 


seyeral efforts were made looking to a treaty on the subject, 


authorizing the United States to build it. 
In 1850 the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated. Article 8 
of that treaty is as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having 
not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a 
1 object, but also to establish a general principle, they 
ereby agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any 
other practicable communication, whether wy canal or railway, across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America; and espe- 
cially to the Interoceanic communications—should the same prove to be 
practicable, whether by canal or railway—which are now proposed 
to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In grant- 
ing, however, their joint protection to any such canals or railways 
as are by this article specified, it is always understood by the United 
States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the 
same shall impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon 
than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equi- 


table; and that the same canals or railways, being open to the citi- 
zens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects 


of every other State which is willing to grant thereto such protec- 
tion as the United States and Great Britain engaged to afford. 


In 1901 the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and refers to article 8 above, was rati- 
fied. It reads as follows: 


The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions gona the Seas, King, and a ee of India, being de- 
sirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be- considered 
expedient, and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out 
of the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, without impairing the “ general 
pua le” of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, 

ve for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentlaries: 

The President of the United States—John Hay, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. 

And His Majesty Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 


ing articles: 
“ ARTICLE 1. 


“The high contracting parties agree that the aren treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850, 


“ ARTICLE 2. 


“It is agreed that the canal gt be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at Its own cost 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to 
the provisions of the prn treaty, the said Government sh have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 
8 right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. 
“ ARTICLE 8. 

“The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

“j. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or i 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or ch of trafi 
or 5 e Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just an 
equitable, 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force and 
with only such Intermission as may result from the necessities of the 
service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as 
vessels of war of the belligerents. 

“4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
wl ane provi fete oe ihi ticle shall 

8. e provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels wae of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
ay oral within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the 

ther belligerent. 

“6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

“ARTICLE 4. 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries avarad by the before- 
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mentioned canal shall affect the general 
the obligation of the high contracting p 
“ARTICLE 6. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the carliest possible time with six 
months from the date hereof. 

“In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries haye signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals, 

“Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1901, 


rinciple of neutralization or 
s under the present treaty. 


„Joux Hay, peers 
“ PAUNCEFOTE, SEAL. ]“ 

In 1912 Congress passed a law providing that “no tolls shall 
be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States.” 

It is this provision of law that President Wilson asks us to 
repeal. One reason advanced by him for repeal is that it is 
“in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain con- 
cerning the canal.” ; 

If the President is correct in his conclusion that the law is in 
“contravention of the treaty,” it necessarily follows that. the 
law should be repealed. A treaty between nations is just like 
a contract between individuals. If a bad bargain has been 
made, that does not authorize a failure to comply with its 
terms. National honor demands that its terms shall not be 
broken. 

Many splendid speeches have been made during this debate. 
There is a wide difference of opinion as to whether the terms of 
the treaty have been violated. Much legal learning has been 
displayed on both sides of the proposition. 

I shall not attempt to construe the treaty nor enter into a 
discussion of the legal questions involved. From my viewpoint 
it is entirely unnecessary to do so, as my position is based upon 
an entirely different consideration. 

The construction of the treaty, the question as to whether we 
have or do not have the right to exempt from the payment of 
tolls the vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, does not 
weigh as much as a feather with me. 

What I am interested in is this: What is for the best interest 
of the American people? Believing that it is to their interest 
to charge tolls, I would yote to repeal this act if the treaty had 
never been in existence, or if it were to be wiped out of exist- 
ence to-day. 

SUBSIDIES. 


I am opposed to this exemption because it grants a subsidy— 
a special privilege to a few rich corporations. 

From time immemorial the Democratic Party has opposed — 
subsidies and special privileges. “Equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none” is a principle that has been more often 
proclaimed by Democratic orators than any other. I am un- 
willing to repudiate this just principle. 

Some of the advocates of free tolls deny that it is a subsidy. 
Let us examine and see. A subsidy is taking money out of the 
Public Treasury and giving it to a private enterprise. 

But they say no money is taken out of the Treasury and given 
any private enterprise; therefore it can not be a subsidy. 
Granting that argument for a moment. I suggest that it is 
absolutely immaterial whether money is taken out of the 
Treasury or whether these shipowners are relieved from pay- 
ing into the Treasury what they should pay. The effect is the 
same. In either case it is a loss of money to the public. 

If the Government should say, Mr. Shipowner, you must 
pay a toll of $1 and I will repay the dollar to you,” that 
would be a subsidy. It is no less a subsidy for the Government 
to say, Mr. Shipowner, it costs me a great deal to put your 
ship through the canal, but you can go through free. I will pay 
this for you.” 3 

There can be no question about this exemption from tolls 
being a subsidy in the most highly technical sense. Money is 
actually paid out of the Public Treasury for the direct use and 
benefit of these shipowners. It costs several thousands of dol- 
lars to put one of these vessels through the canal. It is not 
like sailing on a river or an ocean. Operating the locks is ex- 
pensive. The Government bears this expense—the shipowner 
is relieved of the expense by the Government—therefore money 
is actually paid out of public funds for a private enterprise. 

Some Democrats, realizing that subsidies are undemocratic, 
shy at the word “subsidy.” They prefer to call it a “sub- 
vention,” or other high-sounding name. They can not get 
away from the proposition that it has all the earmarks of a 
subsidy, all the effects of a subsidy, and is a special privilege. 
The name by which it is called is not important; what interests 
us is its effect. A piece of limberger cheese by any other name 
would be just as odoriferous. 
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Other advocates of free tolls are more frank about the mat- | 
ter, and admit that it is a subsidy. For instance, Senator GAL- 
LINGER, AN ardent supporter of free tolls, admits this. He has 
spent many years of his life in the Senate, and is one of the 
strongest men in that body. He favors subsidies, and does not 
hesitate to let the fact be known. 

In a recent controversy in the Senate between him and Sen- 
ator Owen, this language was used: 

Mr. Owen. The Senator, of course, will concede that the remission of 
tolls is the same thing as a subsidy, wiil he not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, It is exactly the same. 

COASTWISE TRADE, 

Under the law none but vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States can engage in the coastwise trade. Not a pound 
of freight nor a single passenger can be carried from any port 
of the United States te another except by ene of these vessels. 
If a foreign vessel were willing to carry freight for one-half 
the rate charged by the American vessel, it would not be allowed 
to do so. 

This gives the American shipowners the opportunity to fix 
highly exorbitant freight rates. It gives a monopoly of the 
business to a few. This is a splendid arrangement for the 
American shipowner, but it is a pretty hard proposition for the 
other American citizens. 

That this monopoly is used for selfish purposes is indisput- 
able. The charge for carrying freight from coast to coast is 
from 15 to 25 per cent higher than is the charge for carrying 
freight to foreign ports. 

In other words, if goods are shipped from New York to San 
Franeisco the freight charge is higher than when goods are 
shipped to China. Thus, there is a discrimination against the 
American citizen in fayor of the foreigner. This is due to the 
fact that the coastwise trade is a monopoly, while the foreign 
Shipping is open to the competition of American, English, and 
all other foreign vessels. 

The law even discriminates between the two classes of ves- 
sels belonging to citizens of the United States; that is, vessels 
engaged in constwise-trade shipping and vessels engaged in for- 
eign shipping. Those of the first class are granted a monopoly, 
ahile those of the second class have to compete with the vessels 
of the world. 

The shipowners engaged in the coastwise trade are not satis- 
fied with this immense advantage, but they ask for more. Greed 
ever asks for more; selfishness fattens upon itself; so they 
now demand free tolls in order that they may have larger 

rofits, 
= WHO OWNS VESSELS ENGAGED IN COASTWISE TRADE? 

Practically every vessel engaged in this trade belongs to a 
railroad company, the Standard Oil Co., the Steel Trust, or 
the United Trust Co. So this business is in the hands of the 
railroads or a shipping trust. 

These great corporations enjoy a monopoly of this business 
because of a policy of governmental favoritism, These are the 
ones that we are asked to grant further privileges —to ‘subsidize. 

It is the trust, the monopolist, the corporation that owns 
these vessels. Less than 1 per cent of the people own an interest 
in these ships. 

Yet an expression that the exemptionists have used very 
frequently in this debate is “our ships.” They speak of these 
‘ships as if they belonged to the people. They are not our 
ships”; they belong to rich and powerful corporations, 

Would you say “our railroads,” or “our banks,” or “our 
mercantile establishments,” or “our Beef Trust,” or “our 
Standard Oil Co.“? Certainly not; because they do not belong 
to the people us a whole, but to those who invested their money 
in them, 

It is proper to say “our canal,” because we, the people, built 
it. Because it is “ours” is the very reason that these rich ship- 
owners should pay tolls. We, the people, paid for the canal, 
and now these corporations want us to pay all the expense of 
maintenance and operation and give them the free use of it. 
This is exactly in line with the spirit of the trust magnate and 
the monopolist, 

FREE TOLLS WOULD NOT REDUCE FREIGHT RATES. 


One of the arguments advanced for free tolls is that it brings 
water rates in competition with railroad rates, and that it will 
cause the railroads to reduce theirs and thereby benefit the 
Whole people. 

This is the veriest rot. It will have no such effect. At the 
present time there is a very wide margin of difference between 
water rates and railroad rates. The charge for carrying a ton 
of freight from Pittsburgh to San Francisco by rail is $29.40. 
‘Whe charge bebween the same points by water, where the vessel 
goes several thousand miles farther than it will have to travel 


when the canal fs completed, is only $14.28. This is a differ- 
155 of $15.12, or over 100 per cent less in favor of the water 
rate. b 

The proposed toil will be about $1.20 per net register ton. A 
net register ton does not mean a freight ton, but it is based on 
cubic-foot space. It is estimated by those familiar with such 
matters that this will amount to about 50 cents per ton of 
2,000 pounds. 

‘The fact is that a further reduction of 50 cents per ton will 
not cause a reduction of railroad rates if the wide margin of 
difference of more than $15 has not caused such reduction. 

The present coastwise laws give a monopoly to these vessels. 
Shall we give them further benefits? The thing that interests 


these shipowners most is the law that giyes them that monopoly. 
I favor the repeal of those laws. 

Mr. Dearborn, president of the American-Hawailan Line, 
said before the committee: 


then compete with any rates 5 railroads can make 
in this country. 

He was honest enough to say that the shipowners ought not 
to be protected any further. If they can pay tolls and then 
compete with the railroads, it goes without saying that to give 
them free tolls would simply be giving them that many dollars. 

THE CONSUMER WOULD NOT PROFIT. 


As I haye said, the ship companies would profit to the amount 
of the toll thatisremitted. ‘The freight that makes up the coast- 
wise trade is very small when compared with the amount of 
freight in the Nation. The railroads could afford to surrender 
the entire coastwise business to the ships rather than reduce 
their rates on this class of business if they would be required 
to reduce rates on interior business on the theory of a long-and- 
short haul. Consequently there would be no benefit to points 
off the coast. . 

But suppose the shipowner was generous enough to reduce 
his rate 50 cents per ton; it would not go to the consumer. How 
many private individuals would have freight shipped from coast 
to coast? This reduction, if given, would go to the wholesaler. 
Could he distribute it among his customers? Assuredly he 
could not, because the amount is so small. 

Remember the toll will be 50 cents per ton, or 23 cents per 
hundred pounds. If shoes weighing a pound per pair were 
shipped, the toll would be one-fortieth of a cent per pair. If 
the shoes were worth $2.50 per pair, you would have to buy 
$100 worth to get the benefit of a cent. If it was meat, you 
would haye to buy 40 pounds to get the benefit of 1 cent on the 
whole transaction. If it is oranges, lemons, and the like, you 
would have to purchase many dozen and invest several dollars 
to get the benefit. 

The illustrations are used to show how ridiculous the argu- 
ment is that the ultimate consumer will benefit. 

The amount involyed in each particular transaction is so 
small that the consumer can not possibly benefit by it, but in 
the aggregate it means giving the shipowners at least $1,250,000. 

The canal has cost us about $400,000,000, and it will cost 
about $27,000,000 each year to pay interest on bonds and op- 
erating expenses. The people will have to be taxed to pay this 
amount. It is right to make those who use the canal pay a 
part, at least, of this tax. 

Suppose some enterprismg member of a State legislature 
should say to himself: “Taxes are a part of the expenses of a 
railroad company and are figured in whenever rates are based 
on the expense of operation and a reasonable profit; therefore I 
will intreduce a bill to exempt railroads from taxation.” Does 
anyone doubt what the fate of his bill would be, or that the 
author of the bill would be considered either insane or an 
enemy to the public? 

Everyone who borrows money wants it at as low rate of 
interest as possible. But no one would be willing to relieve 
banks from taxation, because everyone knows that the reduction 
of expense would not relieve the borrower. 

If a county were to build a bridge and charge tolls for pass- 
ing over it, and the board of supervisors should exempt every, 
man from the payment of toll who owned an automobile, or 
should exempt from payment of tolis every man who was worth 
$50,000, the members of the board would be in danger of being 
lynched. Yet this is practically what is being done by an ex- 
emption from toll, because the wealthy corporations are the only. 
ones who benefit by exemptions, 

CAN NOT EXPECT GENEROSITY FROM SHIPPING ‘TRUST. 


The history of trusts, combines, and monopolies has not been 
such as to inspire the people to believe that they operate their 
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business for the benefit of the masses of the people. They have 
never done so; they will not do so in this matter. 

You may as well go stand upon the beach 

And bid the main flood bate its usual height; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops and make no noise 

When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven. 

You may as well do anything most hard 
as to ask these gigantic, soulless corporations to give to the 
people the benefit of this toll charge, 

It is the same old spirit of selfishness and greed that has ex- 
isted since the earth was young. It is the same old demand of 
the rich for special privilege. More than 800 years ago Sir 
Thomas Moore, in describing the conditions of his country, 
rather aptly described some of the conditions of our day. He 
said: 

The rich are ever striving to pare away something further from the 
daily wage of the poor, by pee fraud, and even by public laws, so 
that the wrong already existing—for it is a wrong that those from whom 
the State denies most benefit should receive least reward—is made 
yet greater by means of the law of the State. * As soon as 
the rich decide on adopting these devices in the name of the public, 
then they become law. 

CONCLUSION, 

I shall vote to repeal this exemption because it is, as the 
President so well said, an— 

Economically unsound policy, because it is unfair and unjust; be- 
cause it grants a special priviege to a small class, and is therefore uu- 
democratic; because it will not help the masses of the people, but will 
place an additional burden upon them. 

To build this canal and keep it up for the benefit of these 
great corporations appears to me to be like spreading a great 
feast for the rich, the shipowners, and denying even the crumbs 
that fall from the table to the poor, the masses of the people. 

There are too many who are willing to have a moneyed aris- 
tocracy, to promote the interest of the few at the expense of 
the many, to reproduce here some methods that have controlled 
foreign countries, with the conditions that naturally follow—a 
few rich and many impoverished and homeless. God forbid 
that I shall vote to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no quarrel with any man who sees proper 
to vote different from the way I do, but my convictions on this 
matter are so strong that it is impossible for me to vote any 
other way than for repeal. 


[Mr. ELDER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. SPARKMAN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. POST addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, I gave the question of the Panama Canal tolls a great deal 
ot attention and study. 

After many weeks of hearings and investigation on the 
part of our committee, having the benefit of the evidence of 
great students of economical problems and questions of trans- 
portation, as well as the views of some of the greatest inter- 
national lawyers and experts on treaties, together with 15 of 
the 21 members of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, I came to the conclusion that giving the coastwise 
yessels, which already enjoyed every protection from foreign 
ccnpetition, a subsidy in the shape of free tolls through the 
Pamma Canal would be unjustifiable and unfair to the Ameri- 
can people in general. 

The American people have without protest permitted the 
expenditure of nearly $400,000,000 in the construction of the 
canal, and I did not believe it right and equitable that they 
should continue to pay for the upkeep of a waterway which 
will inure mainly to the benefit of the owners of the vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade. 

The evidence given before the committee clearly demon- 
strated that the vessels in the coastwise trade which will use 
the Panama Canal are owned in the main by three trusts or 
combines, namely, the Standard Oil Co., the Steel Trust, and 
the Steamship Combine, and I could see no reason then, nor 
can I see any reason now, why any additional special privilege 
should be accorded these interests at the expense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Also, after a very careful consideration of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and the circumstances surrounding its ratification, I came 
to the inevitable conclusion that the United States was in honor 
bound to make no discrimination against any nation or the 
people of any nation. 

For these reasons I yoted in committee against the free-tolls 
proposition, and at that time the vote in the committee stood 
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16 to 5 against free tolls. The five gentlemen who voted in 
favor of free tolls represented four coastwise States which 
would be especially benefited. 

When the bill was considered in the House in 1912 I voted 
again as I did in committee—against this special-privilege pro- 
vision, against this ship subsidy, against free tolls. Conse- 
quently I must and I shall cast my vote at the present time in 
accordance with the stand which I took after careful and 
mature consideration two years ago, namely, on May 21, 1912. 

On that day I made a few remarks on this question. I will 
not repeat now what I said at that time, but will insert those 
remarks in the Recorp. Those remarks explained my position 
and my vote then as well as now, and are as follows: 


SPEECH OF HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, OF ILLINOIS, IN: THR HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintaining, pro- 
tection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and 
government of the Canal Zone. 


Mr. SasatH. Mr. Speaker, those who are not acquainted 
with the benefits that the coast States and the steamship com- 
panies will derive from the canal route might easily be misled 
by the eloquence and the pleadings of the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Louisiana, and New York that the reduc- 
tion of nearly 70 per cent from present freight rates, as well as 
materially reduced passenger rates, will work hardships upon 
the traffic going by the canal route. Every effort is being made 
to mislead people into believing that it is necessary for the 
maintenance of our coastwise shipping trade to grant free tolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to any subsidy, and I am there- 
fore obliged to be opposed to free tolls, which means, and is, 
notwithstanding the denial on the part of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle, a subsidy. 

Before the completion of the Panama Canal our Goyernment 
will have expended $400,000,000 in building this great project. 
It will cost nearly $20,000,000 annually for operation and main- 
tenance and military protection. And this is without taking 
into consideration the great sums of money that will be required 
from year to year for repairs, excavating, strengthening of 
dams, and removal of slides. Personally, I have always doubted, 
and doubt now, whether or not our country at large will be 
benefited or rewarded by this stupendous expenditure of money. 
But I do admit, and must confess, that the coast States. espe- 
cially California, Washington, and New York, and the steamship 
companies will derive great benefit from this project, as it will 
shorten the distance between our Atlantic and Pacific ports by 
about 8,000 miles, thereby reducing the time and cost of trans- 
portation at least two-thirds. 

At present, the average rate of freight transportation between 
San Francisco and New York is about $20 per ton. It has been 
testified by experts that this cost will be reduced about 65 per 
cent, which means to about $7 per ton, a net saving on each and 
every ton of nearly $13, and notwithstanding this great reduc- 
tion there are those who are opposed to a toll of 50 cents per 
ton, out of which toll the Government could partially pay the 
operating expenses of the canal. 

The only argument they advance in entertaining free tolls is 
that we must build up our merchant marine. If they are honest 
and really desire to build up our merchant marine, why did they 
vote against the Sims and other amendments, which provided 
that all vessels flying the American flag and engaged in foreign 
trade should be granted free tolls? Their refusal to entertain 
these amendments satisfies me that they are not as anxious to 
see the American flag upon the seas as they would make us 
believe, and they must have other reasons for their insistence 
upon giving the steamship combine free access to the Panama 
Canal route. 

This steamship combination is to-day, and has been for years, 
enjoying an absolute monopoly of all coastwise trade, and it is 
for this steamship-railroad-owned combination that these gen- 
tlemen from California, Washington, and New York are plead- 
ing when they urge free tolls. 

T am of the opinion that it should be our solemn duty to legis- 
late in the interests of the entire people of this country, and not 
for any certain district, section, or special interest. This is 
something that the gentlemen from the States I have mentioned 
seem to haye forgotten. Invariably the majority of those who 


advocate free tolls are heard upon this floor pleading for special 
legislation, for special districts, special sections of the country, 
and frequently for special interests; therefore, I am not at all 
surprised at their present attitude. Personally, I do not believe 
in taxing the people of the entire country for the interests of a 
small section, and especially when even that small section will 
derive only one-third of the benefit from the desired legislation, 
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as the greater portion will surely remain with the steamship 
combination. 

Some of these gentlemen desire to know who demands that 
tolls be charged, proclaiming loudly that they have not heard 
from a single city, a single organization, or a single person, ask- 
ing that tolls be charged. That may be true, but they did not 
inform us of the names of the gentlemen, companies, and cor- 
porations that have made demands for free tolls, nor have they 
given the names of the large number of lobbyists who have been 
working night and day for free tolls. 

The people of the United States, who elected us, have a right 
to believe that without any special requests, appeals, or de- 
mands we will do our duty toward them, and it should there- 
fore be unnecessary for them to hold special meetings, appoint 
special committees, and delegate special lobbyists to show us 
how to vote on questions of justice and righteousness, 

Mr. Speaker, section 11 of this bill provides that no rail- 
road-owned vessels shall be permitted the use of the canal, and, 
inasmuch as nearly all of the vessels engaged in our coastwise 
trade are owned or controlled by the railroads, it will therefore 
be necessary for the railroads to part with this ownership and 
control in order that the canal may be opened to such vessels. 
We can easily perceive the rensons for the anxiety from certain 
quarters to give free tolls. With this special privilege the rail- 
roads can easily demonstrate greater earning power for all 
such yessels, and they accordingly can demand, and will receive, 
a much more advantageous price for these vessels from pur- 
chasers than they would if the bill provided for tolls. 

No one on this floor has been bold enough to claim that vessels 
engaged in our constwise trade need any additional governmental 
aid. I feel confident that there can be no one so bold as to 
maintain that all these coastwise vessels are not operating at 
the present time at a fair profit, because the contrary is true. 

Evidence produced before our committee on this subject 
showed clearly that all of the companies in the coastwise trade 
are prosperous and have been paying fair dividends and have 
increased their number of ships annually, They have been buy- 
ing out new companies and new vessels as soon as they started 
to operate. But even if this were not so, should our other indus- 
tries be called on to maintain and aid an industry that can not 
maintain itself? I say, and every honest American will say, 
“No.” We have had our sad and costly experience in aiding and 
assisting our so-called infant industries, that are in reality 
leviathans, now grasping the greater part of the wealth of our 
country, like the tentacles of an octopus. If I thought that our 
country was in danger, or even in need, I would not hesitate a 
moment to vote for any measure to build up or purchase an 
auxillary to our Navy that the united powers of the world 
could not successfully combat. But, Mr. Chairman, we have 
to-day, notwithstanding the views and cries of certain gentle- 
men and the fears expressed by others, enough vessels flying 
the American fing that can be converted into auxiliaries to our 
Navy to transport all the men, all the coal, and all the provi- 
sions necessary if our Army were enlarged fourfold over its 
present strength. 

The evidence of one gentleman, who represented two com- 
panies, showed that they alone owned more than 75 vessels, 
each one over 3,000 tons capacity, flying our flag, that could be 
turned into colliers and Army transports in no time. Person- 
ally I hope and trust that it will never be necessary for this 
Nation to baye need for an enlarged Army or an auxiliary 
thereto. 

I maintain and am of the firm opinion that our country has 
done enough for navigation and commerce when we have éx- 
pended the stupendous sum of $400,000,000, more than $1,000,000 
for each and every congressional district in the United States, in 
building this great canal. It comes with mighty poor grace for 
the gentlemen who represent those States which will receive the 
greatest benefit from this great project to insist that the people 
of each congressional district shall be taxed over $90,000 an- 
nually to maintain and operate the canal for the benefit of a 
few, who will be the actual beneficiaries. I have been and am 
now and I shall continue to be against that proposition, beliey- 
ing that the least the beneficiaries of this project can do is 
pay the small toll of 50 cents per ton, which will not be enough 
to pay even the actual operating expense of taking vessels 
through the canal, to say nothing of the cost of maintenance 
and the interest on the yast sum that we will expend in com- 
pleting this great undertaking. 

Up to now I have said nothing about the treaty under which 
the canal is being constructed, and I will not at this tithe say 
whether or not this country has the right under this treaty to 
discriminate against foreign vessels. I believe that every Mem- 
ber of this House is capable of construing the treaty without 
any aid and assistance from me, but I do desire to refresh the 


minds of some of the Members, and I will, therefore, read 
article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or cha of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and such charges of trafic shall be just and 
equitable, 

I direct your attention to this provision of the treaty for the 
reason that I believe that it is the duty of each and every 
nation to honestly and fairly live up to any agreement entered 
into by it, and that we are not in a position to create still 
further resentment against this Nation than already exists 
within our neighboring countries, I deem it the duty of this 
Democratic Congress to bring about better and friendlier feel- 
ings with other nations that at present exists, and demonstrate 
to the foreign nations that we believe in keeping our faith and 
at all times to deal honorably and fairly with them. 

Only through the following out of such a course can we erer 
expect to again attain the reputation that was ours for more 
than 100 years, which reputation, however, has suffered a great 
deal at the hands of the last two Republican administrations, 
Our country is great enough to be magnanimous, and give the 
benefit of the doubt, if any exists, to those whose commerce, 
trade, and friendship, I am sure, we desire, 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who voted to 
exempt American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolis 
for passing through the Panama Canal, but I will vote in favor 
of this bill to repeal that exemption. 

The purpose of this measure is to put on terms of absolute 
equality, in respect to the payment of tolls, all vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal. If it is enacted into law, all 
vessels—foreign and domestic alike—must contribute to the 
cost of maintaining the great waterway. 

I believe the bill ought to be passed and passed without delay. 
I do not intend to consider whether under a construction of the 
terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we have or have not the 
right to exempt American coastwise vessels. Very eminent 
authority can be found to sustain either side of the proposition, 
and, moreover, a discussion of this phase of the question does 
not at all go to the heart of the matter in issue. 

The question is not how we might possibly obtain a commer- 
cial advantage, but rather what shall be our relations with the 
other nations of the world—shall we live with them on terms 
of international peace or international enmity? This is the true 
pains at issue in the proposition to repeal the tolls-exemption 
clause. 

On the 5th day of March the President came into this Cham- 
ber and, in concluding his special message, made the following 
statement: 

I ask this of yon in support of the foreign policy of thls ndministra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure. 

This means plainly that the President can not conduct the 
relations of this Government with other nations of the world 
unless this exemption is repealed. But the conduct of our 
foreign policy rests almost wholly upon the President. As he 
puts it, he is charged in a peculiar degree by the Constitution 
itself with personal responsibility. 

This transforms the tolls issue from a national into an inter- 
national question. Why quarrel, then, over a mere commercial 
matter when the whole foreign policy of the Government is at 
stake? This is not a question of mere economic policy. It has 
been lifted from that low level to the higher plane of interna- 
tional importance. 

What objection enn be offered to this request? Who are op- 
posing the President in this appeal? Let us pause for a while 
to consider them. First and foremost we have the enemies of 
the administration. They are extremely willing and anxious 
to get behind anything which might, as they imagine, weaken 
Democratic rule. They are not particular whether their oppo- 
sition is just or unjust, well founded or ill founded, if it can 
be used to injure the Wilson administration. 

Then we have the Shipping Trust. This monopoly, with all 
its forces, is, of course, arrayed against the President. When 
we look at this sordid and desperate gang displaying their 
hostility we can not help saying of President Wilson what was 
said of Mr. Cleveland, That we love him for the enemies he 
has made.” What the shipowners want is a subsidy. They 
want the American people to pay them for conducting their 
business. They are still burning with a certain kind of patriot- 
ism as on other occasions of yore. They are still unalterably 
for the glorious flag, provided an appropriation goes with it. 
They are still at their old tricks of attempting to loot the 
Treasury under the guise of fostering Americanism. Now, why 
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should we, especially we Democrats, pay a subsidy to these 
shipowners? 

The Democratic Party has always been opposed to special 
privilege: The cardinal tenet of Jeffersonian doctrine is equal 
rights to all, special privileges to none. And if we are to give 
$1,000,000 or more annually to these shipowners, why not do so 
openly? Let us take the money out of the Treasury and pay it 
over directly, not attempt to pay it over in this covert and 
indirect way. The shipping monopoly, however, understands 
better than anyone else that if it paraded in true colors it would 
be at once discovered, and that is why it masquerades in the 
guise of American patriotism. This is the explanation of a 
great deal of the agitation which is behind this jingoistic 
proposition to uphold American doctrine by fattening American 
monopoly. The people of the country—that is, the great body 
of our population—are not in the least affected by this repeal, 
and this attempt to stir them up is only manufactured for a 
purpose. 

The question for Democrats carefully to consider is whether 
they shall uphold the leadership of Woodrow Wilson or repu- 
diate it. Shall they acknowledge him as party leader or deny 
him. This is precisely what a vote on this question against the 
President means. The President asks Congress to save him 
and his administration from almost insuperable difficulties in 
dealing with our foreign relations. To him almost exclusively 
in this respect the honor of the Nation is committed. His 
patriotism is unquestionable, and he knows whereof he speaks. 
He is acquainted with the real conditions that confront him, 
and he is not acting out of mere obstinacy or pride of opinion, 
but out of an earnest desire to deal properly with a most 
difficult situation. He solemnly assures us that a crisis has 
arisen in our international relations, and calls upon us for 
encouragement and aid. Surely an appeal from him of this 
character ought not to go unheeded. It is certain the Presi- 
dent would not ask for the concession on our part if the neces- 
sity for making it were not urgent in the extreme. We would 
willingly vote $200,000,000 for war if he asked it. As Demo- 
erats, therefore, we are bound to follow him. 

The success of the foreign policy of the administration ought 
to be as much a matter of solicitude to us as it is to him. We 
are not here to wreck the Democratic Party, but to maintain 
it and strengthen it, If the proper conduct of our foreign affairs 
can only be carried on by repeal, then by all means let us repeal. 
We must either vote to get the President out of this entangling 
situation, which he did not create, or else confess that we are 
plotting to humiliate and discredit him. If we recognize him as 
leader of the party, we ought to follow his recommendation. 
Let our political enemies, the Republicans and the Progressives, 
tear and hack at him. That is what we can reasonably expect 
them to do. But let no Democrat deal him a foul blow when 
he asks our loyal support on a matter that affects the honor and 
welfare of the country. 

An attempt has been industriously made to inject into this 
question an element of race hatred. The policy of the adminis- 
tration has been put down as truckling to England in order to 
stir up against it Irish sentiment in America. Men of Irish 
birth and parentage are appealed to and urged to oppose the 
President, so as to strike a blow at England. Personally I am 
not disposed to give Great Britain any more than she is justly 
entitled to, but this is neither an English question nor an Irish 
question. Jt is an American question, pure and simple, and we 
are to decide it in accordance with our oaths as Members of 
the United States House of Representatives. It is to the United 
States we owe a duty and to no one else. This is not a mere 
agreement with Great Britain. The treaty is for the benefit of 
the whele world. It expressly states: 

è + + ‘The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and war of all nations * * on terms of entire equality. 

It is true, of course, that England as a great commercial 
nation may reap corresponding profit, because it possesses a 
great number of ships, but the undoubted fact remains that this 
is a question which affects all nations alike. Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, and every other nation. possessing ships is vitally 
interested in having the canal opened on equal terms to all, in 
accordance with our promise to hold it in trust for the use of 
the entire world. We are not truckling to anyone in this matter. 
Keeping good faith is never subservience, especially when, as in 
this case, the concession comes of its own accord from a great 
and powerful nation. 

It is said our action will reverse a plank of the Democratic 
platform, This is an important objection, but it is by no means 
unanswerable. The platform was framed to meet conditions 
which were in existence or in anticipation at the time it was 
made, But if conditions so change as to make the platform 
plank inapplicable it is the right, it is the duty, of a party to 


disregard it. We will be judged not by a slavish adherence to 
the platform, but by the wisdom we manifested in solving the ~ 
problems confronting the Government. 

We may be charged with inconsistency in voting for this 
repeal after having voted in favor of exemption. This is a 
reproach which is easy to answer. The people of our districts 
sent us here to act on each occasion according to the situation 
we would have to deal with and to judge each matter on its own 
merits. It should therefore be our aim to do not merely what 
is consistent but rather what is right. And I, for one, am not 
afraid to reverse myself and take the right side if on considera- 
tion and reflection I find I have been on the wrong side. Time 
will demonstrate conclusively that in yoting in favor of repeal 
we are voting right. 

I could continue offering arguments for the position I assume, 
but I deem it unnecessary to do so. I would only repeat reasons 
you have heard before and bring you over ground with which 
you are familiar, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Woodrow Wilson has at heart the best 
interests of the American people. That fact has been amply 
demonstrated by all his actions in the past. He wants American 
faith to be unquestioned and unquestionable; he wants Amer- 
ican honor to be spotless; he wants the hands of America to be 
clean beyond suspicion; he wants us above all to live in peace 
and harmony with the other nations of the earth and to deserve 
their admiration and affection. So far as I am able I am going 
to help him accomplish this laudable purpose. Therefore I 
will yote in favor of this meritorious bill, and I hope it will 
pass. 

[Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut addressed the House. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, there fs but one questfon involved 
in this discussion, namely, Are you for repeal or against repeal? 
Are you for ship subsidy or against ship subsidy? A great 
“hullabaloo” was sought to be raised against the adoption of 
the special rule, because they said that it limited debate and 
would not permit amendments. In all my service here I have 
never seen a special rule so liberal in general debate. Not- 
withstanding we have been in session now over a year, a large 
percentage of which time has been put in in talking, yet the 
rule allowed 23 hours of debate—certainly time enough for any 
man to tell whether he is in favor of ship subsidy or not; and 
that is all there is to this question. 

I know that those who favor a subsidy try to conceal that 
fact by injecting other questions into the discussion. They say 
that our platform, adopted at Baltimore two years ago, de- 
clared in favor of free tolls for our coastwise ships. That is 
true; but that same platform declared, also, against all forms 
of subsidies, bounties, and so forth. These two declarations 
are diametrically conflicting, and one or the other must fait. 
The declaration in favor of free tolls was never in the platform 
of the Democratic Party before last year. How it got in there 
I do not know; but the declaration against subsidies has been 
in the Democratic platform, or a cardina?! Democratie prin- 
ciple, for a hundred years. It has been an issue in many cam- 
paigns, and the people have sustained and approved it. The 
free-tolls declaration has never been an issne—there was not 
one man in one hundred thousand who knew it was in the plat- 
form—therefore the people have not approved it. If for no 
other reason, I would stand by the “ no-subsidy” plank and 
ignore the free-tolls“ plank, for I am opposed to subsidies in 
whatsoever form. You can call it subvention or bounty or 
any other name; but do not forget that a “skunk by any other 
name smells just as bad.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for this bill and thereby 
stand by the President; and I believe I have said enough 
already to justify my position, but there are other reasons why 
T oppose free tolls to our coastwise ships. Much has been said 
about. our surrendering to England. This is all rot. So far 
as is known, England has not even asked us to repeal the toll- 
exemption law; but, if she had, we would not be surrendering 
to her in doing it. No braver act can be performed than to 
right a wrong. No man or nation can be called cowardly who 
lives up to his or its agreements. The coward is the man or 
nation that makes an agreement and then runs away from it. 

In 1901 we entered into a solemn agreement with Great Brit- 
ain, as follows: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, sa 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or anita Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 


This is as plain to me as the English language can make it. 
Now, if any surrender was made to England, it was made when 
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this treaty was signed in 1901, and was made by the Repub- 
licans, who were in control of the Government at that time. 
We voluntarily made this agreement; now it is up to us as an 
honorable Nation to keep it. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was a real surrender made, it was made 
when we in 1912 surrendered to the Shipping Trust and passed 
the free-tolls law which we are now, under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, trying to correct. I voted against free tolls 
in 1912, and on May 17 of that year made a speech against it 
on this floor, so will not now go into a full discussion of the 
question, but of course will gladly vote against free tolls again. 

I repeat that I am against a subsidy in any shape or form. 
Some of you who are opposed to repeal seem to have convinced 
yourselyes that free tolls is not a subsidy. By what mental 
gymnastics you have reached that conclusion I can not say. 
However, the fact remains that free tolls, as you admit, is a 
direct benefit to the ships having that advantage. The undis- 
puted evidence before the committee, when considering this tolls 
question in 1912, was that it would cost somebody approxi- 
mately $1 a net registered ton to put a ship through that canal. 
This is actual cost which must be paid by some one. The evi- 
dence also showed that the ayerage seagoing vessel would be 
about 7,500 net registered tons. Then, when one of these vessels 
is put through that canal somebody must pay $7,500. If we do 
not make the shipowners pay it, then we must make the people 
pay it by taking the money out of the Treasury. If we take the 
money out of the Treasury, then we are just giving to the 
owners of that vessel $7,500 every time they put a ship through 
the canal. Can anyone doubt but what that isa subsidy? It is 
a subsidy in the worst form, for it is an indirect, back-door, 
sneaking subsidy. ver since there has been a Democratic 
Party we have stood against subsidies and all special privi- 
leges, and I am not now going to go back on that time-honored 
doctrine. 

You talk of mystery surrounding the President's request for 
the repeal of the “free-tolls” provision of the existing canal 
law. Ought there to be any mystery in asking Congress to do 
right? Ought it to seem a thing strange to you, who oppose this 
bill, that President Wilson asks us to right a wrong? 

It seems to me that you fellows ought to know President 
Wilson well enough by this time to know that he stands now 
and always has for what he believes is right regardless of 
what the other fellow thinks. The people believe in him and 
they are amply justified in that faith. I hope this bill will 


1 FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker, when the original Panama 

Canal act, of 1912, passed, containing the provision exempting 

American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade from the pay- 

ment of tolls, a great mistake was made. A special privilege 

of immense value to those engaged in the trade was granted to 

an arrogant monopoly at a terrific cost to the American people. 
ORIGINAL ACT AMENDED TO GRANT FREE TOLLS. 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported 
the bill in the former Congress without the exemption clause. 
When it came up for consideration on the floor of the House 
the friends of the shipping interests proposed the amendment 
providing for the free and untaxed use of the great canal 
for coastwise vessels. The bill was not a party measure, and 
it was the source of much gratification to learn from an ex- 
amination of the vote on that amendment that a great and 
substantial majority of the Democrats in that House voted 
against it. Had I been a Member of that House I would hare 
opposed the adoption of that amendment with all my strength. 
However, it was adopted in May, 1912, by the House through 
a bipartisan coalition on the part of the Republicans and a 
minority of the Democratic Members. 

EXEMPTION A SHIP SUBSIDY. 


I am persuaded that many Democrats in the coast districts 
were led to support the amendment by reason of their local en- 
vironments and upon the belief that such an exemption was 
not a subsidy. It is not easy to understand what mental 
gymnastics gentlemen perform to be able to reach the con- 
clusion that such an exemption is not a subsidy. From the 
founding of the Government down to the passing of the act 
as amended the cardinal principles of the Democratic Party 
have been repugnant to all sorts of special privileges and 
subsidies. 

An ingenious statesman, whom we all love and honor, has 
made a nice distinction between a shipping subsidy and a sub- 
vention, contending that the former is the payment of moneys 
out of the Public Treasury to encourage private pursuits, while 
the latter is the diverting of public revenues to the coffers of 
those engaged in the private industry sought to be encouraged 
without permitting them to travel through the Public Treasury. 
In my judgment this is a distinction without a difference, 


ana one is just as repugnant to the Democratic doctrine as the 
other. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States has 
asked Congress to pass a statute which will repeal the clause 
exempting the coastwise shipping of the United States from the 
payment of tolls while passing through the Panama Canal. 
That request comes to us in the form of an official State paper, 
delivered in the presence of both Houses of Congress by the 
President in person. This action is requested at our hands 
upon a higher ground than mere party doctrine, and this assist- 
ance should be rendered the President by the Congress un- 
grudgingly. 

In brief, the Panama Canal was constructed as the result of 
international negotiations invited and procured on behalf of 
the United States. Before a shovelful of dirt had been dug, 
yes, even before the United States had acquired a franchise 
from the Republic of Panama for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of this canal, the terms on wich it would be 
used by all commercial nations and their citizens and subjects 
were fixed by contract. This Nation had agreed with Great 
Britain for itself and all the world: 

The canal shail be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. 

The free-tolls provision is clearly an attempted violation of 
a contract which was entered into by Great Britain for itself 
and all other commercial nations, at our request and for our 
benefit. This attempt to grant a few shipowners this special 
privilege under these circumstances is ample ground for other 
nations to question our sincerity unless we correct this mistake 
at once. 

THE PRESIDENT FINDS FOREIGN DISTRUST. 


When President Wilson took charge of the affairs of the 
Nation and entered into the council of Governments, he imme- 
diately sensed a feeling of distrust and suspicion, by reason of 
our having in the original Panama Canal act sought to grant 
to American coastwise shipping interests this great advantage 
and the free and untaxed use of this great contribution to the 
commerce and prosperity of the world. A mere reference to 
our treaty obligations is all that is necessary to convince any 
fair and impartial mind that this suspicion and distrust of our 
policy on the part of the nations of the world, as evidenced by 
that act, are indeed well founded. The innumerable and 
diversified interests of the American Republic and her citizens 
in all parts of the world are such that an unimpeachable na- 
tional honor is not only desirable but is absolutely necessary 
for the safety of our interests and the continued growth and 
prosperity of one of the greatest commercial peoples of the 
earth. 

UNITED STATES DESIRES PEACE AND HONOR, 


The American people rank high in citizenship and personal 
honor. As a people, our every intention and desire is to be at 
peace with the world and upon friendly terms with all nations, 
Here is a stain upon our national honor, It matters not to me 
whether the foreign office of any other nation called our atten- 
tion to this matter or not; suffice it to say that this eondition 
exists, and, regardless of any suggestion from anybody, I am 
satisfied that it is the sense of the American people that the 
one act which has caused our integrity as a people fo be ques- 
tioned anywhere should be corrected. In these days when the 
American Republic is at peace with all the world, with prob- 
lems in the East, a barbarous condition of warfare existing at 
our very doors on the south and between our territory and the 
Canal Zone, at a time when the trade routes of the world are 
about to be changed, it behooves this Congress to correct the 
error which has been made and pass the pending measure. 

THE CANAL THE DREAM OF THE AGES. 


For a hundred years it has been the dream of the world and 
the aspiration of all the great minds of this Republic to God- 
speed the day when the commerce of the world might sail or 
steam through a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific some- 
where in or about the Isthmus of Panama. During all the nego- 
tiations leading up to its construction it has always been con- 
tended, and the world has been assured, that when such a canal 
should be completed it should be free and open in time of 
war as in time of peace to the commerce of all nations on terms 
of entire equality. 

The glory of this contribution to commerce and civilization 
is almost enough for a single nation. In this work we have 
justified the tremendous sacrifices of human life and treasure 
of 400 years. It is the realization of the defeated ambitions 
of Columbus, Balboa, and Cortez; the success of American 
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genius after the failure of the Spaniard and the French, Are 
we to permit this glory to be dimmed by the shameless avarice 
of the Shipping Trust in its efforts to retain this private advan- 
tage at the expense of our national honor? 

OUR TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 


On the 19th of April, 1850, this Government entered into a 
treaty with Great Britain, which is commonly referred to as 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. At that time it was proposed to 
build a canal at Nicaragua. That ceanal, under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, was to have been constructed and protected 
jointly by the United States and Great Britain, and the terms 
and conditions of this convention were the existing law until 
the adoption of a later contract known as the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901. 

The opponents of this measure seem to entirely overlook the 
fact that the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty expressly 
provides that it is made and entered into “to remove any ob- 
jection which may arise out of the convention of the 19th of 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, without impairing the general prin- 
ciple’ of neutralization established in article 8 of that con- 
vention, have for that purpose appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries,” and so forth. 

Article 8 referred to in the preamble of this latter treaty, 
the one which binds our Government to-day, is as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain, having 
hereby 


by this article specified, it is always 
ant Great Britain that arties 


subjects 
also be o 


The following is the full text of the celebrated Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty as proclaimed by President Roosevelt February 22, 
1902, and of which articles 1, 2, and 3 are material to the 
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ar po Pent fg ms at Washington, November 
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ratified by Great Britain, Janu- 
at Washington, February 21, 
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Í 5 
The United States of America and His Ma Edward VII, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and oes ig of the British Do- 


and to that end to remove 11 5 jection w 
convention of the 19th April, 1850, 
treaty, to the construction of 


the United States of America ; 

And His Majesty Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of his British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
8 and N of India, the Right Honorable Lord Pauncefote, 
G. C. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the United States; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles : 

ARTICLE 1. 
arties agree that the present treaty shall super- 
convention of the 19th April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 2. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or 7 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, moa 
the provisions of the present treaty, the said vernment sh have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 


The high contracting 
sede the aforementione 


exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management of the 


ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Con- 
vention of Constantin: “signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1, The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 8 
r Pee Sink Bay mich Hatin. or Ta 

tizens or ects, in respect o conditions or charges of traffi 
5 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at Hberty to maintain such military police 
My Soho rains LO sick ok Ade on pee aR BY 
an er. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strict! pr rey fe and the 
l 8 „ In 5 ith 5 — lations In — bs 
eas r w. ns orce, 
witht sais wack Tnteraleaion . tne paceneition OF tive 


service. 
Prizes shall be in all respeets subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No reat shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in ease of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels 
ent shall not remain in such waters lon: 


thereof, for th 8 and in tim 
or the purposes e 
war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their 
fulness as part of the canal. 


the obligation of the high contracting 
ARTICLE 8. 


SER eee PORES eA Pe 
ered! 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their ocala. 

$ peer in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, A. D. 


Jonx Hay. —. 
PAUNCEFOTE. 
And whereas the said convention bas been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
of Washington on the 21st SET ot 3 1902; 


cle and clause 
ed with good faith by the United 


Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, A. D. 
8 undred 


1902, and of the of the United States the one b 
saa ore ma 1 
SEAL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
y the President: 


JouN Hay, Secretary of State. 
PRESENT LAW A CLEAR VIOLATION OF CONTRACT. 


I do not believe it is necessary to argue the meaning of these 
quotations, for it is clear beyond the possibility of question that 
the canal contemplated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was to be 
maintained on a basis of absolute equality to the ships of all 
nations and those of the citizens and subjects of all nations 
upon absolutely equal terms, But, it is asked, what difference 
would it make to Great Britain or any other nation whether the 
United States Government permitted the coastwise vessels of her 
own citizens to go through the canal free or not? A brief illus- 
tration is probably as convincing as most any argument. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF DISCRIMINATIONS. 


Suppose an English merchant were competing with an Amer- 
ican merchant for a supply of certain goods to a prospective 
purchaser at San Francisco. The English merchant would send 
his vessel from Liverpool to the Panama Canal, there he would 
pay the toll for his vessel, which would go through the canal, 
thence to San Francisco; while the American merchant would 
load his goods upon an American coastwise vessel, say at New 
York City, send that vessel through the canal without the pay- 
ment of tolls to San Francisco. This would amount to a dis- 
crimination against the citizen of Great Britain in the interests 
of the American shipper at New York to the extent of the tolls. 
Or, on the other hand, the English vessel would be required 
to land at an American port, transfer its cargo to an American 
coastwise ship, and be thus carried through the canal to San 
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Francisco, free of toll. So that it is clear that such an arrange- 
ment would amount to a positive discrimination against. the 
subject of Great Britain. 

WOULD DESTROY “ FREE LUMBER.” 


We have placed lumber upon the free list to cheapen material 
for American homes and American industry. Consider the 
predicament ef a lumber mill loading a cargo of lumber at 
Vancouver for shipment to New York or New Orleans. When 
the ship reached the canal it would be required to pay the toll 
before proceeding upon its journey. On the other hand, an 
American lumber dealer might load his lumber upon a ship at 
Seattle for the same destination and it would pass through the 
canal under the existing law absolutely free from tolls, and 
this advantage would amount to a discrimination against the 
Canadian lumber dealer exactly to the extent of the tolls, and 
the public policy of this country to admit Canadian lumber to 
our markets absolutely free of duty would be thus frustrated 
and a protective duty in favor of the American lumber dealer 
to the extent of $1.20 per ton, by measurement, levied against 
Canadian lumber. This, however, is merely upon the theory 
that the freight rate on the English vessel from Vancouver to 
New York or New Orleans and the freight rate from Seattle 
to these same ports would be the same; but, alas, there is where 
the rub comes, 


COASTWISE SHIPS WOULD ABSORB THE BENEFIT. 


The coastwise shipping of the United States is made a 
monopoly by law; that is, all foreign-owned or foreign-built 
ships are denied the privilege of entering into our coastwise 
trade, and the American lumber merchant would be denied the 
advantage necessarily accruing to him by reason of free tolls, 
because in making this shipment it is a shipment from one 
American port to another, and he is limited in his selection of 
a vessel to an American made, owned, and operated vessel. 
There can be no competition between carriers of that kind, and 
the American shipowner would simply increase his freight rate 
so as to absorb the difference in the two shipments, due to the 
exemption of tolls to the American vessels going through the 
canal. 

ONE STUPENDOUS COMBINATION, 


The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of this 
House has recently completed an investigation of our mer- 
chant marine. That committee, through its chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], has just published 
and presented a most voluminous report upon this subject. It 
shows that in the coastwise trade there are 24,765 vessels en- 
rolled and licensed for the coasting trade in contradistinction 
to the registry of those ships engaged in the foreign trade. 
Ten per cent of them are suitable for traffic through the canal, 
and are more than ample to carry the traffic. This report shows 
that 94 per cent of all of the Atlantic and Gulf coastwise 
shipping is owned directly by railroads or shipping combina- 
tions, while almost the same high percentage obtains on the 
Pacific. 

In fact, the coastwise shipping of the United States is in 
such an ironclad combination that the exemption from tolls 
for American ships going through the canal would not re- 
dound to the interests of the people to the extent of one cent, 
but, on the other hand, would amount to a subsidy to the ship- 
ping combinations controlling our coastwise trade to the extent 
of two or three million dollars annually in the form of toll 
exemptions. As a constituent of a colleague of mine recently 
wrote him— 

If the American people had the courage to spend $400,000,000 to 
construct this great canal, shortening the water route from New York 
to San Francisco something like 8, miles, they certainly ought to 
have sense enough to make private parties who use it pay for that 
privilege. 1 

WE COMPELLED EQUALITY IN GREAT LAKES CANALS, $ 

It has been estimated that more coastwise American shipping 
goes through the Canadian canals connecting our Great Lakes 
every week than will eyer go through the Panama Canal in a 
month. 

Many years ago Great Britain, through the Canadian officers, 
sought to discriminate against American ships and in favor of 
the Canadian coastwise ships, and to this the United States pro- 
tested most vigorously, to the end that all discrimination ceased, 
so that American and Canadian or British coastwise ships 
passed through both the United States and Canadian canals 
connecting the Great Lakes on our north upon a condition of 
absolute equality. It is this method of transportation that has 
made the city of Chicago the great grain market of America, 
where our grain is loaded and carried for shipment through 
these canals for the markets of Europe. 


SHOULD ENGLAND RETALIATE. 
If we do not pass the pending measure, the purpose of which 


is to remove this discrimination in favor of our-own coastwise, 


shipping, will we be in a position to insist upon our vessels 
engaged in coastwise shipping upon the Great Lakes continuing 
to enjoy the freedom of the Canadian canals?. 

Would not Great Britain be perfectly justified in laying an 
embargo upon our shipping to the extent of charging our lake 
vessels tolls and permitting Canadian ships to go through these 
canals free of tolls? 

Should England commence such a discrimination against our 
shipping on the north, she would immediately increase the value 
of every acre of land in Canada and proportionately decrease 
the value of every acre of grain-producing land in the great 
Mississippi Valley. The prices of corn and wheat are largely 
fixed in Liverpool, and from the price which these grains bring 
at Liverpool must be deducted the cost of transportation across 
the Atlantic by water and from the point of production in the 
Mississippi Valley to the seaboard by rail. If our vessels are 
charged tolls on the Great Lakes, it will mean a corresponding 
increase in freight rates to the seaboard, and this in turn will 
bring a corresponding reduction in the price of grain to the 
farmer, 

APPEAL TO MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MEMBERS. 


I want to appeal to the Representatives in this House coming 
from the Middle West that in the present law, by discriminating 
in favor of the American coastwise shipping, we are discrimi- 
nating against the farmers and the landowners of the great 
Mississippi Valley. We are going to make them suffer from the 
corresponding discriminations which will be made against 
American shipping upon the Great Lakes, and, in addition, you 
are going to make them pay, in common with other American 
people, for the operation of this great canal to their own injury 
and for the benefit of the Shipping Trust. 


WILL THE CANAL PAY EXPENSES? 


It is estimated that according to the schedule of tolls already 
prescribed that it is extremely doubtful whether the traffic 
through the canal will be sufficient to pay the actual operating 
expenses of the canal; that is, if all shipping which goes 
through it pays the prescribed toll; but if a large portion of it— 
for instance, 2,400 coastwise ships—shall be permitted to run 
back and forth through this canal free of toll, somebody will 
have to pay the expense of operation. Who will pay it? 

We are under contract obligations not to charge more than a 
reasonable and equitable toll against the ships of other nations 
and can not charge the expense of operation to shipping other 
than our own, and therefore the American people will be re- 
quired to meet the annual deficit out of the Treasury of the 
United States for the convenience of this great shipping com- 
bination. 

SHIPBUILDING INTERESTS MAKE OLD GLORY A “TRADING STAMP.” 


The American shipping lobby in persistent appeals to the 
patriotism of Congress have succeeded in placing safeguards 
around coastwise shipping of the United States and have, pro- 
cured amendments to our navigation laws to the extent that we 
haye been at the mercy of these shipping interests and naviga- 
tion has been hampered by the Shipbuilding Trust. Under our 
navigation laws no ship can fly the American flag that is not 
built in an American shipyard and owned by American citizens. 
Our shipbuilders have been greedy. They say that they can not 
compete with the cheap labor of Europe in the construction of 
ships, but an investigation shows that this is not true; that 
American shipyards can build just as good ships and build them 
just as cheaply, if not more so, than English shipyards. Naviga- 
tion companies refuse to be held up by shipbuilding interests of 
this country, and the result has been that most all of our for- 
eign shipping is done in ships owned by American citizens flying 
the British flag. In other words, the shipbuilding interests of 
this country haye been permitted to use Old Glory as a “ trad- 
ing stamp.” No congressional grants of exemptions or other 
benefices are due interests of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment there is absolutely no economic 
theory to sustain the opposition to this bill, but, on the other 
hand, every economic reason, every impulse of national honor 
demand that we give this legislation to the President of the 
United States ungrudgingly. 


THE ALLEGED CLOTURE RULE, 

I have been very much entertained by gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber who talk about this measure being 
put through the House under the gag rule. The Committee on 
Rules realized that the shipping interests did not intend to 
give up the special privilege which they have in the present 
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law without a serious struggle. It realized that every device 
conceivable to the proficient parliamentarian to delay and hin- 
der the passage of this bill would be brought into play; that 
filibustering would be the order of the day. So it was quite 
wise that the Committee on Rules did bring in a rule providing 
for the immediate consideration of this bill. Oh, it is com- 
plained, we are allowing but the brief time of 20 hours to dis- 
cuss the merits of this measure—only 20 hours. When the Un- 
derwood tariff bill was presented to this House, covering, as it 
did; more than 4,000 items and a complete reversal of the fiscal 
policy of the Nation, by unanimous consent general debate was 
limited to 60 hours. Yet gentlemen who agreed that 60 hours 
was ample for the discussion of this great tariff measure now 
say that 20 hours—one-third of that time—is not sufficient for 
general debate upon a bill which simply repeals a portion of a 
single sentence in the existing law. 

And another peculiar thing about this situation: When the 
exemption clause was put in the Panama Canal act it was pro- 
posed by an amendment. When that amendment containing the 
words which it is now proposed to repeal was brought up in 
this House debate was limited, by unanimous consent, to two 
hours. Thus it will be seen that those who agreed that two 
hours were sufficient to debate the amendment which put the 
exemption clause into the law now complain because the rule 
only allows them ten times that amount of time to discuss a 
short bill which repeals that exemption clause. 

Oh, it is contended, no opportunity is given for an amendment. 
That is untrue, because the rule expressly provides for a mo- 
tion to recommit, which gives the opposition ample opportunity 
to formulate any amendment which it may desire to include in 
that motion. Nobody has ever intimated that more than one 
amendment was desired. 


AMERICAN HONOR OUTLINES OUR DUTY. 


Almost four centuries ago Cortez conceived the idea of mak- 
ing a strait from the Atlantic to the Pacific at the Isthmus of 
Panama, and from that day till this what is now the Canal 
Zone has been the scene of pirate raids and the source of dip- 
lomatic skirmishes. With the passage of the pending measure 
further diplomacy concerning it will be unnecessary, and the 
American Shipping Trust will be denied the privilege of playing 
the part of a Drake or of a Morgan. 

Mr. Speaker, our national honor depends upon the passage of 
this bill. If we are to maintain the respect and affection of the 
20 other American Republics as well as the commercial nations 
of the world, we must deserve it. We must not permit any 
grasping, mercenary private interest to interyene between us 
and our obligation as evidence by our own contract previously 
made. 

The shipping monopoly has this advantage now. It would 
keep it, if within its power, though it tarnish the good name 
of the American Republic in every land and increased the sus- 
picion and hatred of the people of our sister republics toward us. 
This being the policy and position of the shipping monopoly, 
it seems to me that our duty as representatives of the Amer- 
ican people is plain and unmistakable. This repeal bill should 
be enacted, and to that end I give it my hearty support. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Speaker, the act to provide for the 
opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Canal, approved August 24, 1912, provides, among other things, 
that— 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

This is found in section 5 of the act. 

There are 24,765 vessels engaged in our coastwise trade, and 
not to exceed 2,500 of them will use the canal. 

The toll-exemption provision which has just been read is of 
benefit to the owners of these 2,500 American vessels. They 
encounter no competition from foreign ships, for only ships of 
American registry can engage in our coastwise trade. The 
profit to these shipowners, if the toll exemption stands, can not, 
of course, be stated with accuracy; but it is estimated at not 
less than $1,000,000 and not more than $2,500,000 each year. 
If the people of the United States gain anything by it through 
reduced freight rates, it will be because those engaged in coast- 
wise trade will endeavor to hold rates of traffic down to the 
lowest point. It is more probable that they will try to keep 
them up to the highest level. It may be that they are anxious 
to save this provision from repeal because they love American 
shippers and want them to prosper, but it is more likely they 
want the good thing for themselves, and can use the money. 

It is a subsidy; indirect, but none the less a subsidy. It is 
a special privilege. The shipowners want to keep it, just as all 
who have special privileges desire them to continue. True, it 
may result in the building of more ships. That is a good thing, 


and that is the only ‘good thing about the proposition that the 
shipowners will not appreciate. 

The President has distinguished himself as a foe to special 
privileges. So there is nothing strange in his declaration that 
“in his judgment that exemption constitutes a ‘mistaken 
economic policy from every point of view.” 

Be that as it may, the bill containing the exemption pro- 
vision passed the House May. 21, 1912; it passed the Senate 
August 9, 1912. On the 2d day of July, 1912, the Democratic 
platform was adopted at the Baltimore convention. That was 
after the bill had been passed in the House and while it was 
under consideration in the Senate, before any protest had been 
made against it as a violation of a treaty, and 1 month and 
22 days before it became a law. The platform put its seal of 
approval upon free tolls for coastwise vessels. It may have 
been an unwise declaration. It surely was if special privileges 
should never be created, or if such exemption constituted 
“a mistaken economic policy.” But the words were written in 
the platform, and so far as the economic side of the case is 
concerned the convention’s sanction was obtained, 

But another aspect of the question certainly was not con- 
sidered at the Baltimore convention. For at that time no 
protest against tolls exemption on the ground that it was a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty had been made. During 
the debate in the House our right to exempt from tolls our 
coastwise vessels was considered in reference to our treaty 
with Great Britain, but hurriedly considered. It would be 
absurd to claim that the declaration in the Baltimore platform 
meant that the Democratic Party would favor an exemption of 
our coastwise vessels from toll charges no matter what our 
obligations might be under existing treaties, and it would be 
equally absurd to claim that the convention undertook to 
determine in any way our obligations under such treaties, 

If it be admitted that because of the Baltimore declaration 
Democrats are foreclosed from yoting to repeal the tolls exemp- 
tion out of their dislike of the economie policy involved. it 
does not follow that the platform declaration in the slightest 
degree embarrasses those who believe that they should vote 
for the repeal of a provision of law violating our treaty 
obligations. 

Suppose Congress had passed two separate laws, based upon 
one principle and for the purpose of raising reyenue, and after 
their passage a political party in convention assembled had 
made a declaration favoring such laws, and that thereafter, 
the constitutionality of one of them having been challenged, the 
Supreme Court had found it unconstitutional for reasons that 
clearly rendered the other law unconstitutional also, would it 
be charged that those voting to repeal that other law, in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, violated a pledge of a 
party platform? 8 i 

After the Baltimore convention Great Britain filed its first 
protest against the tolls-exemption provision. There has been 
an exchange of notes, and although there are differences of 
opinion we are advised by the President: 

I haye come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may 
be our own differences of opinion concerning this much-debated meas- 
ure, its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Every- 
where else the language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, 


and xs interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to 
repeal, 


Democrats are not obliged to violate the obligations of a 
treaty in order not to violate the declarations of a party 
platform. 

It was apparent in 1835 that England was interested in the 
project of an isthmial canal. In that year President Jackson 
sent Col. Biddle to Central America and to New Granada to 
investigate canal routes and learn just what laws or treaties 
had been made in those countries affecting the construction of 
a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. England very promptly 
addressed a note to the Government at Washington inquiring 
the purpose of the Biddle mission. 

Until the construction of the Suez Canal, England had as 
great, if not a greater, interest in an isthmian canal than the 
United States, because by it the route of travel between her own 
ports and her Asiatic and Australian possessions would be mate- 
rially shortened; but with the accession of territory as a result 
of the Mexican War and the discovery of gold in California the 
United States realized to a greater extent than heretofore the 
importance of a waterway connecting the two great oceans. 

It was thought this connection could best be obtained by the so- 
called Nicaragua route; but if the canal were established there, 
the Atlantic end of it would pass through territory belonging to 
or claimed by Great Britain. Apart, therefore, from the interest 
Great Britain had in the contemplated work, it was necessary 
to obtain her consent to its undertaking on account of her pro- 
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prietorship of the Mosquito Coast, as well as the consent of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

In 1850 a convention as to a ship canal connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans was made by the United States and 
Great Britain. It was arranged by John M. Clayton, then Sec- 
retary of State, and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the English min- 
ister, and it was called, after them, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Some of the provisions of that treaty are extremely impor- 
tant, for they show what kind of a canal it was then proposed 
to construct and the attitude of the United States and Great 
Britain toward it. 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal. (Art. 1.) 

It should be borne in mind that neither nation, nor both na- 
tions, intended to do the work as a Government project. It was 
expected a company would be formed, raise sufficient capital, 
and build the canal. 


The contracting parties further engage that when the said canal shall 
have been completed they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or 
unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, 
so that the said canal may forever be open and free and the capital 
invested therein secure. (Art. 5.) 

And the contracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter into 
treaty stipulations with such of the Central American States as they 
may deem advisahle for the 3 of more eff carrying out 
the great d af this conven namely, that of constructing and 
maintaining the said canal as a ship communication between the two 
oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protect- 
ing the same. (Art. 6.) 

Let special attention be given to these statements. What was 
the great design of the treaty? Here the answer was given: 
To construct and maintain a canal between the two oceans on 
equal terms to all mankind. 


The Government of the United States and Great Britain having — 


mo parties 9 lags oF K 
ante shall ap rare of a 5 and equitable s and that the canals 
or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States 
and Great ‘Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to 
the citizens and mareas of every other State which is willing to grant 
thereto such protection nited States and Great Britain engage 
to afford. (Art. 8.) 

Here it is asserted that the United States and Great Britain 
not only desired to accomplish a particular object but also 
desired to. establish a general principle. 

What is that general principle sought to be established in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty? Does it not conform to the great design 
of the treaty? And as that was to construct and maintain a 
canal on equal terms to all mankind, can it be said that the 
general principle refers simply to its protection? Is it not 
rather that the great work shall be accomplished for the benefit 
of all the world, and without discrimination all the world may 
use it on equal terms? Is it claimed that under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, where the great design and general principle are 
stated, and to which reference is made in later treaties, the 
United States could assert the right to pass its merchant ships 
through the canal on better terms than the merchant ships of 
England? 

While the Nicaragua route was at that time considered the 
most feasible one, the agreement was not limited to that route, 
but to any interoceanic communication by canal or railway— 
at Panama or elsewhere on the Isthmus. 

By the terms of this convention the United States was tied 
up; it could not build a canal itself; but it was not a one-sided 
arrangement—England, too, was tied up; it could not build a 
canal itself; and the conditions created by the treaty continued 
until the making of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, proclaimed 
February 22, 1902. 

A conclusion had been reached that the undertaking was too 
great for any company or any corporation. A great nation like 
England might build the canal; a great nation like the United 
States might do it. But before either could do it, it was neces- 
sary to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. ` 

The Suez Canal had been constructed, and an isthmian canal 
was not of so great importance to England as it had been, but 
it was of far greater importance to the United States because 
of the development of the Pacific coast and our possessions in 
the Pacific Ocean. The United States was willing to undertake 
the work, and Great Britain was willing te annul those pro- 
visions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty that stood in the way; 
but it was specifically stated that the general principle of neu- 


Govern- 
same 


as the 


tralization, which, of course, includes equality, established in 
article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, should not be impaired. 
What was that general principle? “Equal rights to all nations 
in the use of the canal.” 

Of course, we built the canal. It cost $400,000,000, and we 
acquired from Panama a perpetual easement to the strip of land 
threugh which the canal passes, but we did these necessary 
things for the purpose of building the canal under the terms 
of our agreement; we did none of them for the purpose of 
escaping from that agreement. It is said that we purchased 
land from the Republic of Panama, that it is our land, and that 
we constructed the canal in our own territory, and hence it is 
of no concern to other nations how we may choose to operate 
and maintain it; and this is urged in the very face of article 
4 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

It is agreed that no chan, f territorial erel; of the int 
national relations of the e po F ** ihe. Derre 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 

In article 3 of this treaty, which was not intended to impair 
the general principle established under the Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention, occurs a sentence around which the greater part of the 
discussion concerning our rights under the treaty revolves: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire ality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traflic or 
otherwise. 

“The vessels of commerce and of war of all nations.” Is the 
United States included in the words all nations,” or should it 
read “all nations except the United States”? It seems to me 
that whatever doubt may arise as to the inclusion or exclusion 
of the United States when the sentence standing alone is con- 
sidered, there can be little question but that, in view of the 
history of the canal, of the prior negotiations concerning it, 
and the general declarations in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
itself, it was the intention of those who made the treaty to in- 
clude in the words “all nations” the United States. 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was concluded, Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate was our ambassador to Great Britain, and he had 
opportunities perhaps greater than anyone now living of know- 
ing the intentions of the men who prepared the draft of the 
treaty. He says: 

two of th b. tru 

p statesmen 3 the minds 5 5 
them or of myself that the treaty ever meant anything else than ex- 
o 
the bill. It has created a . ‘i athe distrust t E of 
foreign nations of our willingness to stand by the treaties we make, 
There are two ways out of it, one of which I hope will be adopted; 
that is, to repeal the eighth clause of the Panama Canal act. Wew 
dispose of the matter t way and leave it where it was. Another 
way is to arbitrate the question as quickly and effectively as possible. 
You can not expect nations to enter into any arrangement or negotia- 
tions with us for the judicial settlement of international disputes un- 
less they are satisfied, as they were always satisfied until a year or 
two ago, that the United States is ready to stand by its word. 

Mr. Choate says “eighth clause of the Panama Canal act.” 
3 of course, the tolls-exemption clause in section 5 of 

t act. 

Senator Davis, of Minnesota, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the Senate when the treaty was 
ratified, in recommending its ratification, said: 

That the United States sought no exclusive privil 
right of any kind in ig to the proposed comm 
sincere wish, if it should be found 


e or preverential 
cation, and their 


rac was to see it dedicated to 
the common use of all nations on the most liberal terms and a footing 
of perfect equality for all. 


hat the United States would not if the 
ee Privilege in a great highway w: 
man . 

That, while they aim at no exclusive privilege for themselves, they 
could never consent to see so important a communication fall under the 
exclusive control of any other great commercial power. 

I have reached the conclusion that the provision exempting 
our coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls is a violation 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; 
and because the honor of the United States is a more precious 
thing than any land or other possession whose value can be 
measured in money, I believe in preserving it without stain or 
the suspicion of a stain, and therefore I favor the repeal of this 
provision. 


[Mr. BARTLETT addressed the House, See Appendix.] 

IMr. SHARP addressed the House. See Appendix. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, on March 5, 1914, the President 
of the United States addressed the Senate and the House of 


Representatives in these words: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, I have come to you upon an errand 
which can be very briefty performed, but I beg that you will not meas- 
ure its importance by the number of sentences in which I state it. No 


could obtain any exclusive 
ch naturally belongs to all 
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communication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver 
or more far-reaching implications as to the interest of the country, and 
I come now to speak upon a matter with regard to which I am charged 
in Seine egree, by the Constitution itself, with personal re- 
eT have ISR to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls and 
to urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such 
a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 
point of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the trea 
with Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November ig, 
1901. But I have not come to urge upon you my personal views. 
have come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be 
our own differences of opinion concerning this much debated measure, 
its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that 
interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. We 
consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not 
originate it; and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a 
Nation to interpret with a too strained or refined reading the words of 
our own promises just because we have power enough to give us leave 
to read them as we please. The large thing to do is the only thing 
we can afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal from a position every- 
where questioned and misunderstood. We ought to reverse our action 
without raising the question whether we were right or wrong, and so 
once more deserve our reputation for generosity and for the redemp- 
tion of every obligation without quibble or hesitation. 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 

The bill under consideration has for its purpose the imposi- 
tion of uniform charges or tolls upon all vessels of commerce 
using the Panama Canal, including those engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. The issues involved have been 
obscured, beclouded, and misunderstood by confusing the rights, 
duties, and obligations of the United States as a sovereign 
power with those which it assumed when it directly undertook 
the task of constructing, maintaining, and operating the Panama 
Canal. If we had exercised the option conferred upon us by 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and had authorized the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the Panama Canal by a 
corporation or association of individuals, organized for private 
profit, the questions involyed in this bill would never have 
arisen. ` 

The treaty obligations which we have assumed enjoins upon 
us the duty of keeping the canal “free and open to the vessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations upon terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions 
or charges of traffic or otherwise,” and that “such conditions 
and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable.” 

From the foregoing quotation from the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
it appears that if we had authorized the construction of the 
canal by a corporation or association of private individuals, we 
were required to enjoin upon such corporation or association 
the same duties and obligations toward all nations, their citizens 
and subjects, as the laws of the United States and of each of the 
seyeral States of this Union enjoin upon the railroad corpora- 
tions toward the public, namely, “just and equitable charges,” 
“terms of entire equality,” “no discrimination,” and no rebates 
out of the common fund collected from the traffic to part of the 
shippers, so that charges to the remainder may not exceed what 
is just and reasonable. 

But in addition to the conditions and limitations which I 
have quoted from the treaty, the duty was also devolved upon 
the United States of prescribing and enforcing other rules and 
regulations for the neutralization of the canal, such as the 
rights of a belligerent in time of war in the canal, forbidding its 
blockade, or other acts of hostility within it, authorizing the 
United States to protect it, and so forth. These latter obliga- 
tions assumed by the United States were enjoined upon and 
accepted by it as a sovereign power and could not be delegated, 
and it was no doubt the necessity arising from the assumption 
of these duties as a sovereign power which led the Government 
of the United States to conclude that, as it had assumed toward 
the nations and the citizens of the world the duty of providing 
them with a canal across the Isthmus “on terms of entire 
equality,“ upon “conditions and charges of traffic” that “shall 
be just and equitable,” and because the people and Government 
of the United States had experienced much difficulty in enfore- 
ing these same regulations against the railroads in behalf of 
the people of the United States, under its power to regulate 
commerce, it was constrained to undertake the whole enterprise 
and not delegate any portion of the work. Unless this distinc- 
tion is kept clearly in mind, viz, the duties and obligations 
of the United States as a sovereign power to other nations, and 
its duty as owner, operator, and manager of the canal toward 
the citizens and subjects of all nations, including our own, we 
can not hope to reach an intelligent conclusion as to our rights 


and obligations under the treaty and to our own citizens under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

That this treaty and those preceding it, together with the offi- 
cial declarations of those authorized to speak for the United 
States in the past 100 years, have indelibly impressed upon the 
Panama Canal the character of a public highway, to the use of 
which the commerce of all men and all nations is entitled upon 
equal terms, subject only to the payment of a reasonable and 
uniform tax or toll to defray the expense and cost of its con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation, is as clear to me as the 
English language can make it; but honest men differ as to the 
extent and character of the trust impressed upon this great 
highway in our hands, and we may therefore resort to our own 
legislative construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as an aid 
in arriving at its true purpose and meaning. 

When this treaty was pending in the United States Senate 
a motion was made by Senator Bard, of California, to strike 
out article 3, a part of which I have quoted, and substitute the 
following: 

The United States reserves the right, in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal, to discriminate in respect of the charges of traffic in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in coastwise trade. 

Upon a call of the roll, this amendment was rejected—yeas 
27, nays 43—thereby recording the solemn judgment of a mâ- 
jority of the Senators that the power to discriminate in favor 
of American coastwise vessels ought not to be conferred upon 
the United States, together with the admission of those voting 
in fayor of the amendment that without it the power to grant 
free tolls to vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States did not then and does not now exist without vio- 
lating the express terms of the treaty. It is said that because 
the people of the United States built the canal they have the 
right to discriminate in favor of some vessels owned by their 
own people in its use. The same argument used to be advanced 
in behalf of the power of the railroads to discriminate. Some 
contended that where railroads were built with private capital 
those who owned and managed them had a right to grant lower 
rates to large shippers or to grant them rebates, but this con- 
tention wholly ignored the fact that the railroads are public 
highways—that those in control of them are public agents 
charged with the duty of affording this public service to all 
persons on the same conditions as this canal has been dedicated 
to all persons, to wit, on terms of “entire equality,” and to 
charge no more than is “just and equitable.” 

Rebating by the managers of railroads is now made a crimi- 
nal offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment, and these 
criminal statutes would have been promptly extended to those 
in charge of the Panama Canal if we had authorized its con- 
struction and operation by a private company. Just how we 
can honorably escape from the obligations to the citizens and 
subjects of every nation who use this canal by building it and 
collecting the tolls ourselves no one has yet explained. 

The Government of the United States by its own declarations 
and under treaties signed by it is charged as trustee with the 
obligation to administer this great highway of commerce upon 
terms of absolute equality, and to place no greater burden upon 
that commerce passing through the canal than “shall be just 
and equitable.” This prohibits all rebates and discriminations. 

In November, 1881, in written instructions to James Russell 
Lowell, our minister to England, James G. Blaine, known in 
history as the most militant and aggressive of our Secretaries 
of State in asserting and defending every right of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States in negotiations with 
foreign countries, said on this subject: 

Nor does the United States seek any exclusive or narrow commercial 
advantage. It frankly agrees and will by public proclamation declare 
at the proper time, in conjunction with the Republic on whose soil the 
canal may be located, that the same rights and privileges, the same 
tolls and obligations for the use of the canal shall apply with absolute 
impartiality to the merchant marine of every nation on the globe. And 
equally in time of peace the harmless use of the canal shall be freely 
granted to the war vessels of other nations. In time of war, aside from 
the defensive use to be made of it by the country in which it is con- 
structed and by the United States, the canal shall be impartially closed 
against the war vessels of all belligerents. 

Much of the discussion in opposition to this bill is mere 
“froth” and demagogism. Reference has frequently been made 
to the declaration in the Baltimore platform in fayor of free 
tolls. Just how that plank got into that platform no one 
seems to know. Members of the committee on resolutions de- 
clare that they did not learn of it until after the convention had 
adjourned and they had returned to their homes. The general 
opinion entertained by Democrats was that the declaration in 
the platform against all forms of subsidies and bounties nulli- 
fied the free-tolls plank. I repudiated the plank as soon as I 
learned of it, shortly after the adjournment of the convention, 
as a patent and palpable violation of the Constitution of the 
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United States, which makes treaties the supreme law of the: 
land, and I have ever since renounced’ and denounced it in every 
reference to the subject, 

The talk indulged in by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] about “lining the nest of the American eagle with 
hair’ from the mane and tail of the British lion“ and the in- 
dorsement by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
of the sentiment, “ My country, right or wrong,” may tickle the 
ears of the groundlings, but ought to bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of every honest American citizen who is jealous 
of his country’s reputation for honor involved in complying 
with its treaty obligations. . 

These frothy declamations of spurious’ patriotism, inspired by 
a shout in favor of “the old flag and an appropriation,” are 
always aroused in the mouths of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey) whenever they scent’ some special privilege like 
the subsidy involved in this exemption from tolls of the vessels 
of this coastwise shipping monopoly. 

It is conceded on both sides of this controversy that the col- 
lection of uniform tolls from all vessels using the canal, ex- 
empting none, will not raise sufficient revenue to pay the operat- 
` ing expenses of the canal, and that an annual appropriation will 
have to be made out of the United States Treasury to make up 
the deficiency. The logical and practical effect, then, of exempt- 
ing coastwise vessels from payment for the use of the canal 
will be the exact equivalent of donating out of the United States 
Treasury to each vessel of this coastwise monopoly which uses 
the canal between $10,000 and $20,000 for each trip, depending 
upon the size of the vessel, and aggregating about $2,000,000 per 
annum. 

In relations between nations involving a question. of honor 
each is a law unto itself. If we had intrusted to a corporation 
or association of individuals the work of constructing, maintain- 
ing, and operating. this canal, one of the victims of, this dis- 
crimination could hale the defendant into a United States court 
and compel him to comply with the stipulations of this treaty, 
but no court has jurisdiction to hear and determine this ques- 
tion except the Congress: of the United States, where the matter 
is now on trial. 

A vote in favor of this bill will vindicate the honor of the 
United States Government; in my judgment, nothing else will. 


[Mr. LEVER addressed the House. See Appendix] 


Mr. VOLLMER: Mr. Speaker, I will vote for the repeal’ of 
the exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama Canal tolls 
for the reason, among others, that under our navigation laws 
the coastwise shipping is a monopoly made so by the law which 
restricts it to American ships. This shipping is largely owned 
by. railroad corporations and by interlocking trusts which. do 
not compete with each other, but keep out of each other’s ports. 
This shipping combination requires no subsidy, and any subsidy 
given to it in the way of exemption from canal tolls will not 
add one ship to our merchant marine engaged in the foreign 
trade, the extension of which we all so earnestly. desire. This 
exemption will amount to about $1,000,000 annually in tolls. I 
have: visited the canal and. made some study of it from both 
an engineering and financial standpoint and I am satisfied that 
it is a physical impossibility to pass enough ships through it to 
get enough revenue out of it to pay for the upkeep and defense 
of the canal and 2 per cent on our investment of $400,000,000, 
all of which: will require about $25,000,000 a year. This will 
mean, then, that if we exempt our coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls that a sum of not less than a million dollars a 
year must be raised by taxing: the American people in order to 
turn over a gratuity of like amount to a great, wealthy shipping. 
combination, which already has an absolute monopoly conferred: 
upon it by law. 

I do not believe that the exemption of coastwise shipping from 
canal tolls would have the effect of giving us lower transconti- 
nental railroad rates in the Middle West, because I believe that 
the railroads and trusts affected would simply pocket this 
$1,000,000 and render little or nothing in return for same. The 
difference per ton of freight which it would make for our ship- 
pers in the Middle West if this shipping trust should give us 
the whole benefit of this exemption by a reduction in their car- 
rying charges as large as the amount of the exemption, and the 
consequent reduction of transcontinental railroad rates to cor- 
respond, would. be infinitesimal in amount, in my judgment; 
but if we fall to heed the request of President Wilson to repeal 
this act, a far graver danger confronts the shippers of the 
Middle West in the immediate future. 

Canada has in the neighborhood of our northern boundary 
some very. important canals built and in process of construction 
which are to profoundly influence transcontinental railroad 


rates in the near future. If we discriminate against thelr ship- 
ping by exempting our coastwise shipping from canal tolls, 
Canada: will certainly. get even and more than eyen by discrimi- 
nating against us on these canals. 

The fact that an unconsidered or ill-considered plank on the 
subject was placed in the Baltimore platform is not controlling, 
in my judgment. 

I was a delegate to the Baltimore convention and well remem- 
ber the condition of absolute physical and mental collapse in. 
which the delegates to that convention found themselves at the 
end of that week of torrid weather and titanic struggle in Baiti- 
more after the nominations had been made and when the plat- 
form was reported and rushed’ through. The people at the 
national election of 1912 can not be said to Have spoken on this 
plank, because it did not enter into the subjects: actually consid- 
ered during that campaign, It was merely a blunder and should: 
l- rectified as soon as possible: The fact that the majority of 
the Democrats in Congress voted against the exemption. when 
the matter was pending in Congress before indicates that it is) 
not good Democratic doctrine; and, besides that, it is plainly 
contradictory to the plank in the Baltimore platform whicli- 
declares against subsidies of any kind; and opposition: to sub- 
Sidies. and special privileges of any kind or character has been 
good Demoeratie doctrine ever since Jefferson. 

The peculiar fact about it is that the declaration against all 
subsidies and that for toll exemption are found in one and the 
same plank im the Baltimore platform, like two children in one 
cradle; One of these children Democrats will recognize imme- 
diately as thelr own, because in every feature it shows that it 
is the legitimate offspring of good, honest Democratic thought, 
the jawful wedlock of equal rights to all” and “ special privi- 
leges- to none.“ The other child was not born in holy Demo- 
cratic matrimony. It is not of the same race or breed or color 
of skin as the first. It was conceived! in the lust of political 
office, when that lady of easy virtue, economic fallacy, was im- 
pregnated with the golden seed of American coastwise monopoly. 
Now; you Democrats, which will you choose to father? You can 
not tuke both. Will you take to your bosom the bastard brat 
which some malicious: or misguided: hands placed on your door- 
step at Baltimore? 

In my recent campaign’ for Congress, when a lying attack 
was made upon me that I was not at heart a Wilson man, I 
made a solemn’ public promise that T would stand by the Presi- 
dent. How can I refuse under these circumstances to heed the 
first appeal which comes from lim to me, and when such appeal! 
is based upon the consideration that the Nation's- honor is in- 
‘volved and that he needs: this action of Congress for which he 
asks in order to enable him to carry out his splendid foreign 
policy? People who do not understand what has actually been 
done and is being done by: the President sneer at this policy; 
and I have heard men on the floor of Congress attack the cour- 
age of the President and Secretary of State. I have often dif- 
fered from Mr. Bryan on questions of policy, but I do not think 
that any man honestly believes that either he or Woodrow Wil- 
son is lacking in moral courage: It requires: the very highest 
type of moral courage to resist the yellow: press, which is always’ 
Willing to involve the country: in the horrors of war in order to 
sell more papers, and the frenzied appeals of the wild-exed 
jingoes in and out of Congress, who give us so many and such 
cheap exhibitions: of patriotism. 

If we become involved in war in Mexico, I am in favor of 
sending to the front and having shot, before any other hus- 
band, brother, father, or son shall go to the front, first, the 
jingo- editors of the yellow press; second, the jingo Congress- 
men and Senators and the peanut politicans who would use 
their country's difficulties in order to gain partisan advantage; 
third, the contractors, those foul birds of prey who: are hovering 
about to gain great pecuniary profit from war contracts. 

The plain language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty pledges this: 
Nation's honor to perfect equality of treatment for the shipping 
of all nations using the Panama Canal, including:our own. Our 
heedless, willful course in international: relations with the 
leading powers of the world in recent years has been such as 
to get us the name and reputation of a “rowdy Nation.” 

How can the President and Secretary of State carry out their 
mission of peace and the extremely important and delicate 
negotiations in which they are involved in seeking to accom- 
plish that grand humanitarian end if our Congress will now 
refuse to heed the appeal of our great, splendid President. and 
again puts the seal of its approval upon a policy which I must 
regard as one of national perfidy and dishonor? 

T recognize the fact that on all ordinary: occasions I should 
follow our leaders on this floor, and it is a matter of great 
regret to me that T should be obliged so soon after coming here 
to refuse to follow them: But I recognize that I am here and 
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now confronted with a higher obligation. My duty as an 
American citizen and a Democrat, both, compels me to take 
my stand with the President of my country when he calls upon 
me for such aid as I can render in this hour of my country’s 
need. To those on this floor who have been insinuating that 
patronage considerations are influencing Members to vote with 
the President on this occasion I want to indignantly repel this 
charge if it be made with reference to myself. 

If there be any one duty of my present position more dis- 
tasteful to me than any other, it is the distribution of the patron- 
age and the disputes growing out of it have been the only 
shadow on my enjoyment of my present duties. The President 
might influence me by taking all patronage away from me, not 
by giving me any more of these doubtful gifts which every 
Congressman recognizes as a source of weakness and not of 
strength. 

The country has been nauseated for some days by the continu- 
ous yaudeville which we have had on this floor known as 
“twisting the British lion’s tail.” In my State, where for the 
past quarter of a century I have been identified with every 
great cause near and dear to the hearts of my fellow citizens of 
Irish or German birth or descent, nobody will dare to accuse 
me of being a subservient tool of British diplomacy. I am 
proud, above all things, of my virile Americanism, but I want 
Americanism to stand for the sacred observance of letter and 
spirit of the solemn treaty obligations voluntarily assumed by 
the American Government. And I want that scrupulous regard 
for contract rights to be manifested toward the humblest and 
meanest nation with whom we deal. In the pending case an 
appeal is made to our greed and our vanity and to old ani- 
mosities in order to get us to violate what the whole civilized 
world agrees is our contract. To love the Old Flag truly is to 
seek to keep it flying high in the pure air of righteousness, 
the beautiful symbol of our Nation's ideals, and not to drag it 
through the filth and mire of selfishness and racial prejudice 
and narrew provincialism and jingo bumptiousness. 


[Mr. POU addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. O'BRIEN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


(Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, it is a fact that 
I very much regret not to find it consistent with my convic- 
tions that I be in accord with the President in the stand he 
has taken upon this international question, for I appreciate 
that it is a great advantage to our country that all parties 
stand united with the party in power and sustain it in its posi- 
tion taken on issues arising with foreign nations. If minority 
parties can find it consistent with their principles and convic- 
tions to give the party in power their support on such issues 
the position of the home country is thereby greatly strength- 
ened, and it may thus, to a much greater advantage, command 
the respect of foreign powers. But a limit should be observed 
upon the laudable predilection that the party in power is always 
right upon its stand taken in disputes arising with other na- 
tions; and, in my judgment, the present instance affords a 
striking example of a case and of the place where the limit 
should be fixed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not criticize a disposition to take sides 
with a foreign country even against our own when the foreign 
country may be right, but no nation can command the respect 
of other nations, much less preserve its own self-respect, when 
it stands ready to yield the demand of a foreign power, regard- 
less of whether it is “right or wrong.” But, sir, it certainly 
behooves members of our minority parties to pause before 
adopting the course of the administration when it expressly 
takes sides against our own country, even if it be right. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people do not expect the question 
to be decided in their favor whether it is “right or wrong,” 
but they will insist that the question be decided in their favor if 
that be right. On the other hand, the American people will 
not tolerate the question being decided in favor of England if 
that be wrong, but would cheerfully acquiesce in a decision 
made in favor of England after ascertainment that it would be 
right. The American people expect the question to be settled 
upon its merits. No nation can respectably contend for more or 
expect less. 

Mr. Speaker, how would I have the question determined? I 
would say, determine if in any manner becoming the respecta- 
bility and dignity of first-plass powers. First, by diplomacy, or 
by mutual agreement; but if this failed, then by arbitration; 
but if this failed, then by an arrangement mutually agreed upon 
between the two nations. Each prompted by the disposition to 
be fair, I feel very confident the two peoples can themselyes 


ascertain the right and gracefully adopt it. But there exists 
beyond these alternatives other very respectable modes of reach- 
ing a solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress is asked to repeal the clause ex- 
empting coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls for the 
alleged reason that it constitutes a yiolation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, yet it has not been arbitrated or adjudicated that the 
act sought to be repealed does violate the treaty; neither has 
the counselor of the State Department, nor the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the highest legal advisor of the Government, sanctioned 
this position, at any rate, not so far as the Congress knows. 
True the President expresses it as his opinion that the British 
construction is right. But to do the President justice, his mes- 
sage, taken as a whole, makes exigency or expediency para- 
mount to the question of the proper construction of the treaty. 
I am perfectly fair in construing the message to mean that in 
any event, regardless of what the proper construction may be, 
we should not stop to parley about this, but that we should 
courteously, cheerfully, and gracefully acquiesce in the over-sea 
construction. 

Mr. Speaker, granting that we must pay great deference to 
the advice of the President, we must not forget the opinion of 
other distinguished statesmen to the contrary. His two pređe- 
cessor Presidents were and are convinced of the right of the 
American side. Roosevelt was President when the treaty was 
made, and only a little over a year ago expressed himself in 
regard to our rights thereunder in this language: 

[Extract from letter of Theodore Roosevelt in Outlook, Jan. 18, 1913.] 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic: I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
‘coastwise trafic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can en- 
gage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traflic from tolls. I believe 
that the only damage that would be done is the damage to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Moreover, I do not think that it sits well on the 
representatives of any foreign nation, even upon those of a power with 
which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such good 
terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what we do 
with our own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the whole world 
by our action at Panama, and are doing this where every dollar of 
expense is paid by ourselves. In all history I do not believe you can 
find another instance where as great and expensive a work as the 
Panama Canal, undertaken not i a private corporation but by a natio 
Dee Arer PaL e AAEREN put at the service of all the nations o 
man k 

President Taft on the date of the approval of the act includ- 
ing the tolls-exemption provision, now sought to be repealed, in 
a paper written expressing his views of the different proyisions 
of that act gave special approval, not only of the policy of 
exempting coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, but at 
the same time of our rights, notwithstanding the treaty, to do 
so. I shall take time to read only one brief paragraph of the 
several which are very pertinent to the question. I read: 

The British protest, therefore, is a proposal to read into the treaty a 
surrender by the United States of its right to regulate its own com- 
merce in its own way and by its own methods, a right which neither 
Great Britain aei nor any other nation that may use the ca 
has surrendered or proposes to surrender. The surrender of this righ 
is not claimed to be in terms. It is only to be inferred from the fact 
that the United States has conditionally granted to all the nations the 
use of the canal without discrimination by the United States between 
the grantees, but as the treaty leaves all nations desiring to use the 
canal with full right to deal with their own vessels as 3 see fit, the 
United States would only be discriminating against itself if it were to 
recognize the soundness of the British contention. 

The very distinguished Democrat, Hon. Richard Olney, who 
was Secretary of State under the Cleveland administration, has 
expressed himself very explicitly and certainly very ably in 
favor of the American side of the question. But I quote very 
briefly from his opinion, as follows: 

4. The one provision possible to be relied u for that purpose is 
rule 1 of article 8, declaring that “the canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules 
on terms of entire equality * > anã the single point is, are the 
words all nations inclusive or exclusive of the United States? 

It seems difficult to successfully contend that the United States is 


eee treaty is a contract by which the proprietor of a canal fixes 
the terms upon which it grants the use of the canal to its customers. 

(b) It was needed for that purpose only; it was not needed to fix the 
terms upon which the United States and its nationals—its cestui que 
trust—ehould use the canal, because its use without tolls or othe k 
as the United States might choose, is a necessary incident of its owner- 
ship Bes t reasonably be argued that in fixing the terms for the use 

no 
of jis canal by customers the United States looked upon itself as one of 
the customers. 

Mr. Speaker, I take earnest issue with the administration 
upon its adoption of the English construction of the treaty. Not 
only this, I differ with the administration just as widely, and, if 
possible, even more widely, as to the manner in which the con- 
tention, not the least bit acute in my estimate, but this may be 
because I am not duly informed, should be determined. It is 
plain by the language used in the message that the purpose of 
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the pending repeal bill is not to secure a determination of the 
construction of the treaty upon its merits, but to escape the ne- 
cessity of a construction. The position of the administration is 
that the English construction should be granted because “ we 
xte too big, too powerful, too self-respecting,” to insist upon 
an ascertainment of the right construction; we are asked for 
the sake of “our reputation for generosity ” to grant the for- 


eign construction “without quibble or hesitation.” But, Mr. 
Speaker, how long will we remain “too big, too powerful, and 
too self-respecting” if we shall follow a policy to meekly sur- 
render at the behest of foreign powers our right to exercise 
freely sovereignty possessed by our Government? 

Mr. Speaker, viewed by the analogy of disputes arising be- 
tween individuals and resort had to courts for settlement, the 
present course of the administration is equivalent to a defend- 
ant rushing into court and confessing the case of the plaintiff 
before the latter has commenced his action. Why not await a 
formal and dignified making up of the issue or issues which the 
difference involves. Why not await the joining of issue in a 
formal way, the production of the evidence, the making of the 
arguments, and the submission of the case to a properly con- 
stituted tribunal for its determination? Why not make up the 
case and let it be disposed of in a formal and dignified way, 
provided that after faithful effort made by the contending 
parties to reach a satisfactory understanding or agreement 
their efforts shall haye failed? Why make haste to retract our 
legislative assertion of our sovereign right to regulate our coast- 
wise trade, only because such right has been brought in question 
by another power or powers? It must be made a forthwith mat- 
ter, not permitting of time to look into the merits of the ques- 
tion. We must surrender in great haste, “right or wrong.” 

Mr. Speaker, I regard it as the first and highest solemn duty 
of the membership of this House to jealously guard and safe- 
guard the fundamental principles of our institutions in their 
full strength and integrity, and not to permit any conceived exi- 
gency for meeting a threatened peril, however imminent, to out- 
weigh their Nation’s honor. Mr. Speaker, there are times 
when the most dangerous thing to do is to run, and it has 
always been regarded as a disgrace to get shot in the back. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the statesmen and distinguished 
men who have espoused the English construction use too much 
profundity in their reasoning; too much circumlocution, if not 
curcumbendibus, in their arguments, thus: 

Wrapping nonsense round, 
With pomp and darkness till it seems profound. 

They employ too many fallacies. Where language and logic 
fail they invoke altruism and appeal to our magnanimity. They 
had just as well be candid and concede that they are standing 
for a clear-cut give-away of American rights. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my candid judgment that if a controversy 
between two individuals over the question of whether one owed 
the other $20 hinged upon the construction to be given the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the case were submitted to a justice 
of the peace, of average country crossroads ability, for determi- 
nation, that the large amount of common sense usually en- 
joyed and exercised by these officials, with their limited knowl- 
edg of law in most instances, a correct decision would be 
reached without much hesitation. In keeping with the fact 
that the canal is a short cut from one coast to the other, 
a justice of the peace would hold his judgment down to grass 
and reach the point directly without ascending into the high 
altitudes of altruism, which has nothing to do with contracts, 
and view the case from its material physical standpoint, in- 
cluding the construction of the canal by the United States at 
its own expense, across its own territory; and that in the light 
of these and other circumstances, a justice of the peace would 
read a “title clear“ of the United States to its own. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pertinent to here inquire, What business or 
dollar diplomacy policy interest is involved in the dispute be- 
tween England and America, Substantially, it is that England 
claims equal rights with the United States so far as benefits are 
concerned in the use of the canal with respect to tolls charges. 
England still wants to maintain the equal right with the United 
States it would have enjoyed under the old Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty had the canal been built pursuant thereto. But not only 
has the Clayton-Bulwer treaty been annulled by our new 
treaty, but the circumstances have changed. Under the old 
treaty the two nations stood equally with respect to any canal 
that should be built to connect the two oceans. It was expected 
that the canal would not be built by either country itself, but 
would be built by an American corporation under the joint 
auspices of the two countries, and that they would enjoy its 
use upon an equal footing, and at the same time would afford 
the canal and the investment therein adequate protection; but 
no canal was ever constructed pursuant to this treaty. Finally, 


the conclusion was reached by the United States that our Gov- 
ernment itself should construct a canal, but this rendered it 
expedient that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty be abrogated. Ac- 
cordingly, negotiations were entered into for the making of the 
‘ot dated November 18, 1901, known as the Hay-Pauncefote 

Mr. Speaker, another very important change, of a funda- 
mental character, occurred in our favor. The United States be- 
came the unqualified owner of the present Panama Canal Zone, 
possessed of full sovereignty over the canal, equally as if it had 
been constructed across some of the States of our Union. And 
this change took place after the making of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. Consequently, the new treaty in no manner qualifies our 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone, with the United States as 
absolute owner, which was not in contemplation when the treaty 
was made. I so maintain independently of the question of the 
proper construction of the treaty, as applicable to territory not 
our own. 

Mr. Speaker, while the dispute between th two countries in- 
volves the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, what 
is the essence of the difference? As I understand it, it is finan- 
cial with England, and financial only. England apprehends that 
the nonpayment of tolls by our coastwise vessels will have to 
be made up by foreign countries, patrons of the canal, but this 
is not only an unwarranted assumption, but does injustice to 
existing facts. By the rate of tolls already fixed foreign nations 
are required to pay the same as if our coastwise vessels 
paid tolls. Therefore the small fraction that remains of the 
English contention is that, while we have a right to grant a sub- 
sidy direct, the treaty does not permit us to do so indirectly, as 
by exempting from tolls. So, reduced to a final analysis, it is 
with England more a matter of form than of substance. While 
England complains for financial reasons, the difference in this 
respect, if any, in a practical way, is next to immaterial with 
the United States as compared with the great principle involyed 
of whether we have a right to control our own affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall print here in my remarks, without un- 
necessarily consuming the time of the House to read them, the 
essential parts of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and this followed 
by article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, referred to in the new 
treaty; and this followed by the message of the President pur- 
suant to which the pending bill was framed and introduced. 


ESSENTIAL PART OF HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties a that the present HS 
1 5 supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th of April, 


ART. 2. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at Its 
own cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or 
through subscription or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject 
to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 
exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management of the 


1. 
ArT. 3. The United States eye as the basis of neutralization of 
such ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to oy 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
5 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

uitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
pag? me canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not take any stores in the 
canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the transit of 
such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least possible 
delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only such 
intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. “Prizes 
shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of 
belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon 
as ssible: but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishment, buildings, and all works 9 to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be a part thereof for the poles of this treaty, and in 
time of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 

ARTICLE 8 OF CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY OF 1850, 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
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of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting. 

tion to any such canals or raiiways as are by e 

always understood by the United States aud Great Bri that the 

parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other 

or conditions of trafic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall 

approve of as just and equitable ; and that the same canals or ays, 
go to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 

Britain on equal terms, shall also be o on like terms to the citizens 

and subjects of every other State which Is willing to grant thereto such 

‘protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Gentlemen of the Congress: I have come to you upon an errand 


which can be very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not meas- 


nre s importance by the number of sentences in Which I state it. No 


communication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver 
or more far-reaching implications as to the interest of the country, 
and I come now to upon a matter with to which I am 


charged in a peculiar degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal 
responsibility. 


have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, Which exempts -vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from ge of tolls, and to urge 
upon you the justice, the Wisdom, und the e icy of such a repeal 

th the utmost earnestness of Which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 
point of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of .the treaty 
with Gréat Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 
1901. But 1 have not come to urge upon you my personal views. I 
have come to state to ycu a fact and à situation. Whatever may be 
our own differences of opinion concerning this much debated measure, 
its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the treaty js given but one interpretation, and that 
interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. We 
consented to the treaty; its language we , if we did not origi- 
nate it; and we are too big, too powerful, tod self- ting a Nation 
to interpret with a too strained or refined readin: e words of our 
own promises just because we have power en to give us leave 
to read them as we please. The large thing to do is the only thing we 
can alYord to do, a voluntary withdrawal from the position everywhere 
questioned -and misunderstood. We ought to reverse our action with- 
out raising the question whether we were right or wrong, and.so once 


more deserve our reputation for generosity and for the redemption of 
“policy of the administra- 


every obligation without quibble or hesitation 

1 ask this of you in support of the fi 
ton. I shall not know how to. deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure. ° 

Mr. Speaker, what was the object of the making of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901? The purpose was to clear the 
deck to the United States to itself construct a canal with- 
out being hampered by any other country; specifically to elear 
the deck of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty formed in 1850, which 
bound the two countries to cooperate and be coequal with refer- 
ence to the construction and enjoyment of any canal connecting 
the two oceans. The making of the new treaty, called the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, was equivalent to the giving of a quitelaim 
deed by England to the United States relinquishing its treaty 
rights to participate with the United States in any manner in 
the construction or control of a canal which the United States 
might construct, however, saving to England that the .general 
clause of neutralization contained in article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was to be preserved. But, Mr. Speaker, I con- 
tend this pretended reservation, or preservation, of the qualified 
portion of article 8, consists more of form than of substance or 
value. It preserved to England nothing which it would not 
have received, or been accorded, by the United States without 
such reservation having been made. Without any canal treaties 
made with other foreign countries the United States will accord 
to them the “general neutralization” which England claims 
under article 8. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg to urge that by the adoption of paragraph 
4 of article 8 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the purpose of Eng- 
land was to guard against a possible construction that it was 
yielding any rights which should and would have been accorded 
it had the Clayton-Bulwer treaty never been made. I urge the 
purpose was to guard against a construction that this new 
treaty was to constitute a restriction upon its rights it had upon 
the seas before it entered into the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. I 
urge that paragraph 1 was intended to preserve England's equal 
right, no.less and no greater, to the canal with the other nations 
who did not participate in either treaty. The very fact that 
England is to secure no more than these other nations not 
parties to the treaty is conclusive to me that England’s purpose 
was to make sure that it did not stipulate to take less than 
other nations not parties to the treaty. It is a very conspicuous 
circumstance that England and the United States finally eon- 
cluded it to be unnecessary for other nations than themselves 
to become parties to the new treaty. The reason of this was 
because the other nations had not been parties to the old treaty. 

It is very plain that there could have been conceived no neces- 
sity or propriety for the making of the Hay-Pauncefote ‘treaty 
had not the Clayton-Bulwer treaty been made. Therefore, I 


maintain the purpose and effect of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
were to restore each country to its position which had existed 


before the making of any treaty,upon the subject. 


Mr. Speaker, without going thoroughly into details and 


-thrashing over straw already thrashed out, the solution of the 


question depends upon whether England is entitled to every 


Single right under the canal as if it were its owner equally 


with the United States. In other words, has the United States 
no right as owner which England and other foreign nations are 
not entitled to enjoy on precisely the same terms as the United 
States? In other words, if the United States charges over-sea 
vessels, including even its own>vessels, which is the case, tolls 
for passing through the canal, does the treaty require it to 
charge its own coastwise vessels tolls? Is the United States 
forbidden by the terms of the treaty to discriminate, if you can 
call it a discrimination, in favor of its own coastwise steamship 
lines? In solving this question the fact must not be lost sight 
of that the coastwise trade of the United States is a domestic 


affair of its own,.the same as our navigable rivers and Great 


Lakes navigation is domestic. That the validity of the statutes 
of the United States securing to our coastwise steamship lines 
a monopoly of the .carrying trade, in exclusion of foreign 
countries, is not questioned by foreign countries, is conclusive 
that the coastwise trade is legitimately a domestic affair of our 
own. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the most England or any other foreign 
country can claim in the way of the use of the canal is the usual 
right aecorded to a common carrier, for the operation of the canal 
more nearly approximates that of a common carrier than any 
other public utility. I claim that all the rights England is 
guaranteed by the treaty are such as are most generally ac- 
corded by a common carrier to its patrons. We all know that a 
railway common carrier may transport its own property and 
carry as passengers its own employees and the property of its 
employees without charge, and at the same time charge reason- 
able rates to all third-person patrons. But let me instance an 
example that will bring the question right home. It is a con- 
erete case rather than an imaginary or hypothetical one: The 
United States owns a line of steamships plying between New 
York and the Panama Canal. Operating this line on our At- 
lantic coast, it follows the Government might find reason to 
establish a Pacific coast line—one.or more. In fact, the United 
States might eventually find reason for monopolizing all coast- 
wise navigation to itself. ‘Presumably, the Government may 
convey all the -vesséls it now owns, and additional vessels it 
may acquire in the future, through the canal. In such case, 
would England insist that Uncle Sam should go through the 
form to take the usual tolls price out of his right-hand ,pocket 
and put it into his left-hand pocket in order to avoid a viola- 
tion of the treaty, and in order that Uncle Sam should sedu- 
lously treat himself just as much of a stranger to himself, in 
the use of his own property, as he should a foreign power? Is 
Uncle Sam required to thus protect himself against himself? 
Is there any reason in such a contention? Is it not absurd 
that the treaty must be construed to mean that our Govern- 


ment can not discriminate in favor of itself by permitting its 


own -vessels to escape the payment of tolls; absurd that the 
United States itself was one of “all nations” to which the 
United States should accord equal terms in the use of the 
canal? Does it mean the United States itself is one of 
the nations to whom the ‘tolls imposed should be “fair and 


equitable”? Mr. Speaker, here is the crux of the controversy. 


It is whether the United States was a third-person party to 
itself. Do we have the anomaly of the United States being the 
party of the first part and at the same time being the party 
or the second part, or one of the parties of the second part, 
together with England, and yet, at the same time, a third- 
person party, together with other nations not participating in 
the treaty? ‘This involves the proposition whether the United 
States bound itself to itself, for itself, against itself, to not 
discriminate in its own favor. 

Why, the very same economic principle as the payment of tolls 
by the Government to itself for its own vessels is involved in 
the law exempting Government bonds from taxation, likewise 
the same principle is involved in the exemption of State prop- 
erty, for instance, State capitol buildings, from taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard it to be the consensus of opinion of the 
most distinguished statesmen and men who have spoken and 
written upon the subject that exemption from tolls constitutes 
an indirect-subsidy or is the equivalent of-a subsidy. It is safe 
to say no statesman gainsays the right of any nation to grant 
subsidies to any or all of its ship lines. “Most, if not all, of the 
leading foreign countries very freely exercise this right. Our 


own country, while recognizing its right to grant ship subsidies, 
hag not adopted or followed the policy except in a very limited 
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way. We do in one way and another favor our own ships and 
ship lines in effect amounting to a subsidy, the benefit being the 
same as if a direct subsidy were granted. Different instances 
could be cited, but I deem it peculiarly pertinent to mention 
that the Democratic tariff revision bill, passed last fall, gives 
our American vessels an advantage on importations they carry 
from foreign countries which ean not be considered to be any- 
thing else but an expense and direct subsidy, though it be small. 
While passing, this estops the supporters of the repeal bill from 
justifying it upon the economic ground that subsidies are wrong 
or that they themselyes are against subsidies. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember that some English diplomat has con- 
tended, and I think it was Mr. Mitchell Innes, chargé d’affaires, 
that while the United States might grant subsidies direct to its 
coastwise ships, it would not under the treaty in question be 
permitted to indirectly grant a subsidy by exempting ships from 
the payment of tolls. I hope the distinguished Englishman, 
whoever it was that I have in mind, may stand corrected that 
the reverse contention would have been correct, that we could 
not do indirectly what we had no right to do directly. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not forget that the construction of the 
canal was attended with great hazard, including not only 
great cost of life, as measured by the fatalities under the 
French undertaking, but as well the possibility of the loss of 
the hundreds of millions it cost by the wrecking or ruin of the 
canal tiself by an earthquake. Doubtless at first the conception 
to cut a canal from ocean to ocean at some narrow point was re- 
garded by most people as impracticable, and as nearly like a 
dream as was the inspiration of Jules Verne when he wrote 
his Thirty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. No such a 
gigantic waterway improvement had theretofore ever been ac- 
complished. But our torpedo boats do now successfully travel 
beneath the sea, and the canal, a mammoth achievement, stands 
an accomplished fact. But I mention this feature to show the 
improbability, when the United States was hazarding so much 
of its blood and its treasure, with England relieved by the ab- 
rogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty from every kind of ex- 
pensive responsibility, that it was then contemplated by either 
side that the United States was yielding to England its sovereign 
power over its domestic or coastwise vessels. Why should the 
United States be made to pay such a penalty for making so 
unexcelled a bestowment upon the commerce of the world? 

Mark you, the position of the administration is that the 
United States is to lose in any event. The contention of Eng- 
land is to be granted if England is right. The contention of 
England is to be granted if England is wrong. Mr. Speaker, 
this reminds me of the parley between the white man and the 
Indian who were going together to hunt wild turkey, with the 
possibility that they would mistakingly bring down a buzzard. 
The white man, intending to be plausible, if not fair, proposed 
to the Indian, “I will take the turkey and you may take the 
buzzard, or you may take the buzzard and I will take the tur- 
key.” “No,” says the Indian, “white man, buzzard Indian all 
the time.” So, in this case, the United States is to be “ buz- 
garded” all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if the construction of Britain is to be conceded, 
the question arises, What benefit does the United States derive 
by the expenditure of nearly $400,000,000 expended for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal? Instead of becoming a greater 
national unit and a greater world power it will have lost a part 
of its sovereignty which no other acquisition could compensate. 
But even if this bill should be passed, even if it be the inten- 
tion of its supporters that it shall forever settle the question 
of the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in favor of 
the British contention, I contend the question will not have 
been settled, because it will not have been rightly settled 
either in form or upon its merits. It might be settled for the 
balance of this presidential administration, but not longer. 
If the bill shall be enacted, the American people will try the 
question over again at the polls, and the result will be an 
American verdict. I am not permitted time to thoroughly here 
analyze the language of the treaty for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing that the language will not justify the British contention 
which upon the very face of it is so novel, so inconsistent, so un- 
patriotic from an American standpoint, as to seem intolerable 
and absurd. That it is ridiculous I need only instance that 
while Britain has gained the supremacy it claims upon the 
high seas by liberal subsidies granted to steamship lines, its 
position is on this question of construction that the United 
States shall not be permitted to even indirectly, by the exemption 
from the payment of canal tolls, grant a subsidy to its coast- 
wise vessels. Mr. Speaker, I desire it to be understood that I 
am not opposing the repeal of the tolls-exemption clause upon 
the economic question now only incidentally inyolved. It is a 
fact I voted against this exemption amendment at the time it 


was adopted. I yoted against it because I viewed it that the 
exemption constituted an indirect ship subsidy, and thus I gave 
effect to the prevailing sentiment of my constituents, which is 
against ship subsidies. Therefore it would be in perfect keep- 
ing with my yote heretofore expressed on the question if I now 
yoted for the repeal bill, and I would do so if the administration 
forces would permit of an amendment consisting of a positive 
declaration that the United States adheres to its sovereign right 
to exempt American ships from tolls at any future time. 

When I voted before, I committed myself only upon the 
question of the wisdom and justice of granting ship subsi- 
dies. To the question of the construction of the treaty I gave 
no consideration, because I was opposed to the exemption any- 
how. At the present time it is the construction of the treaty 
which is paramount and controlling, and the vote expressed 
will be construed as being for or against the United States on 
that question. While the effect of my vote will be to continue 
the life of the tolls-exemption clause, I consider this as of very 
small moment compared with the importance of the question of 
our sovereignty which is involved. : 

Mr. Speaker, I grant that the United States is not to monopo- 
lize or try to make exclusive the benefits to be derived from . 
this great improvement, thoroughly international in its scope 
and effect. I grant that the commerce of the world upon the 
high seas is to share in the benefits of the building of the canal. 
At the same time I maintain that the United States having con- 
structed this canal in its own territory, under its own laws, with 
its own money, in its own right, is its owner, but as an en- 
lightened nation will operate the canal much after the rules of 
a common carrier, allowing other nations the advantage of its 
use upon the payment of tolls fixed by the United States, but 
that such tolls must be “reasonable and equitable.” 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that the neutralization which the 
treaty binds our country to observe is that we treat all other 
nations alike; that we do not discriminate in favor of France 
or Germany or any other country as against England or any 
other country. I maintain, with equal confidence, that the terms 
of the treaty in no manner binds the United States that it re- 
quire the payment of tolls by its coastwise vessels, because it 
may require British over-sea vessels to pay tolls. I maintain that 
to construe the treaty that it deprives the United States of the 
right to exempt its coastwise vessels from tolls would be equiva- 
lent to a construction placed upon the treaty that the United 
States could not grant a subsidy without England’s consent. 

Let me propound, what concern of Great Britain’s or any 
other European or Asiatic country is it that we place our coast- 
wise vessels upon a different footing than their over-sea lines? 
I contend that it is not legitimately their concern at all. Our 
coastwise vessels do not compete in any manner with their over- 
sea lines. Their over-sea lines have nothing at all to do with 
our coastwise trade, for already our coastwise vessels have a 
legal monopoly of the coastwise business, Great Britain did not 
grant a charter to the United States to construct the Panama 
Canal; neither has that country parted with any consideration 
for any benefit to be derived from the canal. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that the exemption from tolls consti- 
tutes an indirect subsidy and in legal effect must be treated as 
a subsidy, within the power of the United States to grant at its 
pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not seek to preserve subsidy, but to main- 
tain economic and legislative liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the foreign contention would require the United 
States to be better than the Golden Rule. It would require the 
American people to discriminate in favor of foreign countries as 
against themselves. For instance, while acquiescing in our treaty 
made with Colombia and Panama in 1903, for the exemption of 
their vessels, the foreign contention forbids our vessels the same 
privilege, in spite of the fact that besides being possessed of the 
territory through which the canal is constructed, the sole reason 
in favor of Colombia and Panama, there exists in favor of the 
United States the additional reason that it constructed the canal 
at its own cost and is the exclusive owner. 

Mr. Speaker, with me it is not the economie question which 
we are now to determine, but one that is truly vital to the pres- 
ervation of our Republic, that of its sovereignty, a question of 
national honor, country, home, and native land. [Applause.] 


[Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa addressed the House. See Appen- 
dix.] 

[Mr, HELVERING addressed the House. See Appendix.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that it has 
been thought advisable to bring up this question at this time. 


In all likelihood the question of tolls through the canal will 
not be a practical one for something like a year. No nation 
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can afford to go to war with us or even abandon its friendly 
relations toward us simply because of a law enacted by Con- 
gress, which has not gone into operation and will not so go 
for some time to come. Non constat the law will never become 
effective, : : 

Neither do I take kindly to the criticism of the Speaker of 
this House or the Democratic lender. They have a right to 
their opinions previously expressed, and particularly when the 
language of the Baltimore platform would seem to indorse their 
position. As much as some newspapers may desire it and the 
enemies of the party pray for it, there is no break in the 
ranks of our party. CraRK will continue to preside over the 
party with the same fairness and ability, and UNDERWOOD 
will continue to lead the party with patience, diplomacy, and 
success. 

I remember on one occasion in a previous Congress the rank 
and file of us refused to follow CLARK and UNDERWOOD on a 
compromise measure, which they thought wise at the time, upon 
the subject of a tariff board. We rejected their advice at that 
time, but it did not mean a permanent separation of our 
forces. On the contrary, they took their defeat gracefully, and 
the Democratic membership rallied around their standard again 
with renewed energy and vigor. I am sure that whatever 
yituperation has been indulged in during this debate as against 
our leaders has found no responsive chord among the great 
rank and file of the Democrats of this House, 

I bave said this much, Mr. Speaker, as a preliminary to the 
statement that when this matter was before the House in the 
Sixty-second Congress I voted against free tolls for American 
ships. I thought then, and I think now, that the exemption 
was a case of flagrant subsidy of an existing monopoly. I did 
not believe then, nor do I believe now, that if this exemption 
be granted any benefit would result to the consumer. I be- 
lieved then, and I believe now, that the shipowner would place 
this amount of toll in his own pocket. Why should not he? 
No foreign ship can compete with him in the coastwise trade, 
which constitutes the principal part of our seagoing traffic. He 
has no contract, nor is he under any legal obligation to give 
to the consumer that which Congress expressly gives to him, 
and to him only. N 

But it may be said free tolls would result in building more 
ships. If the business justifies it, I think this is true, but they 
could only be American ships, as to coastwise trade, and their 
owners would be subject to the same temptation to put the 
toll in their own pockets instead of generously distributing it 
among the people. 

I am disturbed by one consideration only in the vote I shall 
east, and that is the specifie declaration of the platform since 
I voted upon this subject in the last Congress. As to that 
declaration, I have this to say: One part of the platform de- 
clares sgainst bounties and subsidies in absolute and unequivo- 
cal terms, and then it proceeds specifically to declare for this 
particular subsidy. While I admit the general rule of law that 
when a general clause is followed by a specific one upon the 
Same subject the latter controls, I do not think that this strict 
canon can be applied in the construction of party platforms 
where the specific clause repudiates the long and unbroken 
record of the party upon that subject. 

In the second place, the platform can not bind anyone to 
break a treaty, which the Constitution declares to be the su- 
preme law of the land. I grant you that Congress can by law 
repeal a treaty, but this should be done only in cases of extreme 
necessity, when the honor of the country and the great interests 
of the public are at stake. Certainly no such necessity exists 
when, in my opinion—and it is that which I propose to express 
by my vote—the repeal of the treaty only goes to the additional 
advantage of an already existing monopoly. To illustrate my 
position: If the treaty probibited the fortification of the canal, 
I would vote to repeal it, because it is our canal; it was con- 
structed with our money and we ought to defend it. On the tolls 
question, however, to exempt American ships would simply tax 
the people with an additional burden in favor of special 
privilege. z 

There is another thing I desire to say in connection with the 
platform. Is it not strange that the Democratic and Progressive 
platforms declare for free tolls, while the Republican platform 
is silent on the subject? We finda plank in our platform, which 
at the time attracted no attention, which is in yiolation of the 
unbroken record of our party on this subject, and which never 
became even a mentionable issue in the campaign. It was also 
placed in the Progressive Party's Matform because it had no 
record on the subject, but is entirely ignored in the platform of 
the only party which has been the constant and loyal friend of 
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the special interests. This is strange and peculiar, to say the 
least of it. 

Mr. Speaker, under these circumstances, I am constrained to 
yote as I did before, against what I consider a special privilege 
fo an existing monopoly. 


[Mr. SINNOTT addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. MOORE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, in May, 1912, when the Panama 
bill was under consideration I was one of four members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, from which 
this bill was reported, to file with the House of Representatives 
a minority report favoring free tolls for American ships en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. At that time I was convinced 
that under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the granting 
of free tolls to American ships engaged in the coastwise trade 
could not be construed as a discrimination under the terms of 
the treaty. Coastwise trade is, and was at the time of the nego- 
tiations of the treaty, restricted by law to transportation ex- 
clusively in American ships, and ships of all other nations were 
and are prohibited from engaging therein, Therefore it appears 
that coastwise commerce in the very nature of things can not 
be affected by the terms of the treaty which relate to tolls. 

The provision in tlie treaty relative to the terms of traffic on 
the canal reads as follows: i 


The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against sny such natioa or its citizens 
or subjects in respect to the conditions and charges of traffic or other- 
wise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable,- 


It seems clear that the general statement in this clause regard- 
ing “terms of equality ” is defined and limited by what follows, 
and therefore it becomes the attitude of the United States only 
to so adjust the question of tolls— 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect to the conditions and charges of trafie or 
otherwise. 

I can not conceive how anyone can construe the language of 
this treaty and the subsequent developments of our purchase of 
the Canal Zone and the construction by the United States Gov- 
ernment of the canal in any way except to permit this Govern- 
ment, in the matter of our domestic commerce, doing just ex- 
actly as it sees fit relative to the matter of tolls. 

Subsequent to the passage of the Panama bill through the 
House of Representatives it was so altered in the Senate as to 
give free tolls to all American ships, whether in the domestic 
or foreign trade. It seemed to me that the treaty clearly for- 
bade this being done, and I strongly opposed the action of the 
Senate, and when the conferees of the House finally reported 
back they had come to an agreement with the Senate, and the 
terms of the present law granting free tolls to American ships 
only in the coastwise trade was approved by both Houses and 
signed by President Taft. 

This subject has incited more interest on the part of the 
American people than any other question that has been con- 
sidered in Congress in the past 10 years. Some of the most 
eminent authorities in the country have discussed it. I am 
going to quote for the benefit of the House an extract from a 
speech made recently by Justice Samuel Seabury, of New York: 

The Panama Canal is an American waterway and not an international 
body of water. In the majority report of the congressional Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce it is claimed that the Panama 
Canal is not an American waterway, but is to be treated as if it were 
part of the open sea. is claim means that the United States has no 
more right in the Panama Canal than it has in the ocean, and that it 
has no proprietary rights in the canal which it has constructed through 
its own territory. It is settled international law that such artifi 


1 us canals are part of the territory through which they 2 75 
Upon this subject 1 read to you a short extract from the work of Mr. 
Oppenheim, the eminent English authority on international law. He 
says: 


ys: 

“That canals are part of the territories of the respective territorial 
States is obylous from the fact that they are artificially constructed 
waterways. And there ought to be no doubt that all the rules regard- 
ing rivers must analogously be applied to canals. The matter needs no 
special mention at all, were it not for the interoceanic canals which 
have been constructed during the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or are contemplated in the future. And as one of these, 
the Emperor William Canal, which connects the Baltic with the North 
Sea, there is nothing to be said but that it is a made mainly for 
strategie purposes by the German Empire entirely through German 
territory. Although Germany keeps it open for navigation to vessels 
of all nations, she exclusively controls the navigation thereof, and can 
at any moment exclude foreign vessels at discretion, or admit them 
upon any conditions she Hkes, apart from special treaty arrangements 
to the contrary.” (International Law, vol. 1, p. 554, sec. 543.) 

It is claimed on behalf of Great Britain that she only asks the 
United States to act toward Panama as she acts toward Suez. This 
claim. is not true. Notwithstanding the provisions of the convention 
of Constantinople, Great Britain regards the Suez Canal as a pro- 
prictary body of water and not as an international waterway. England 
allowed France to construct the Suva Canal, and when it was finished 


‘England secured control of it. On the Mediterranean side of the canal 
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When she had successfully 
stripped France of all her rights of control in the canal and completed 
her own control she formally repudiated the principle of neutrality. 
At the Paris commission in June, 1885, Sir Julian Pauncefote an- 
nounced that the British delegates felt it their duty to formulate a 
general reservation as to the application of the treaty and plainly 
stated that while the British power continued in Egypt the principle 
of neutrality was not binding upon Great Britain. he Suez Canal 
therefore, is not internationalized, but Is under the exclusive control of 
Great Britain. It is evident, therefore, that Great Britain proclaims 
neutrality over the Suez Canal so that that policy may be made binding 
upon other powers and so that the United States may be regarded as 
bound to that policy in the Panama Canal. So far as Great Britain 
herself is concerned, she pays no heed to it. As a rule of conduct for 
others only she proclaims the necessity for neutrallty In Suez and in 
Panama. She holds herself not bound by the rule that she applies to 
other nations, but acts always and everywhere consistent with the 
fundamental principles of her foreign policy, seizes whatever she can, 
holds all that she has, and proclaims loudly her desire to preserve 
equal rights and to distribute the benefits of her Christian civilization. 

Great Britain has distinctly and specifically stated that the 
provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty does not include coast- 
wise trade. In its note of July 8, 1912, by My. A. Mitchell 
Innes, chargé d'affaires at Washington, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of State, Great Britain, after first protesting that the 
exemption of all vessels of the United States was a violation 
of the treaty, then concedes that as to the coastwise trade they 
could make no objection, saying that— 
if the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise trafic, which is reserved for United States ves- 
sels, would be benefited by this exemption, if may be that no objection 
could be taken, 

It will be observed that this note was forwarded to our State 
Department after the Panama bill exempting coastwise trade 
had passed the House of Representatives and was pending in 
the Senate. The amendment to the bill giving free tolls to all 
ships in the United States had been offered, and the note of 
Mr. Innes, representing the English Government, was ungues- 
tionably filed with our State Department in an effort to offset 
legislation then contemplated in the Senate; and, as indicated 
in the note, the British Government at that time had not the 
slightest idea of protesting against what was ultimately de- 
termined. It was only after the debate in the Senate that it 
concluded to protest against the granting of free tolls to 
our coastwise trade. Great Britain has no right now to insist 
and this Government would be guilty of lack of courage of 
the gravest character if we agreed to the enactment of this 
legislation, based upon a subsequent protest of the English 
Government, without even submitting the question to arbitration. 

Some of the greatest English authorities on international law 
have expressed it as their opinion, both privately and publicly, 
that the American Government has excellent grounds for main- 
taining its right to give free tolls to its own ships engaged in 
the coastwise trade, and to think that we should give this up 
without submitting it to some unbiased tribunal is, to say the 
least, a marvel of the age, 

Secretary of State Knox has replied to the English objection 
against the exemption of American coastwise vessels, using 
these words: 

American public opinion Is so fully convinced that this country is 
right in the canal- dispute with England and has such well-grounded 
suspicion that the whole Euglish contention is in the interest of the 

h stock and bond holders in the Canadian Pacific and other Pa- 
cific railroads that popular Interest in the notes exchanged between the 
foreign offices of the two countries is not keen, * * + Their will 
has teen expressed by the act of Congress freeing American ships from 
tolls and if “ diplomacy” tries to veto that decision diplomacy will get 
a bad upset.” 

The attitude of former President Roosevelt, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States at the time of the making of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty and of the purchase of the Canal Zone from 
ite Republic of Panama, is indicated in the following state- 
ment: 

I believe the position of the United States is proper as regards coast- 
wise traffic. I think we have the right to free bona fide coastwise traf- 
fie from tolls, I think this does not Interfere with the rights of any 
other nation, because no ships but our own can engage in coastwise 
traffic. There is no discrimination inst other ships when we relieve 
the coastwise trade from tolls I believe the only that would 
be done is the damage to the Canadian Pacifie Railway. * * 1 
do not think it sits well on the representatives of any foreign nation 
* * © to make any plea in reference to what we with our own 
coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the whole world by our ac- 
tion at Panama and are doing this when every dollar of ex is paid 
by ourselves. In all history I do not believe you can find another in- 
stance where as great and expensive a work as the Panama Canal, un- 


dertaken not by a private corporation but by a nation, has ever been 
as generously put oe the service of all the nations of- mankind. 


The union of American brains and American resources is 
bringing to a successful issue what is in many respects one of 


the most extraordinary engineering projects known to our ciy- 
ilization, either ancient or modern. We have bought and paid 
for the canal; we own it and the territory in which it is con- 
structed, subject to the provisions of the treaties relating 
thereto. It is open to all the world upon terms of entire equal- 
ity as between all nations of the world, and so far as we our- 
selves make international use thereof that equality as to our- 
selves is and will be maintained. We have the right and it is 
our duty to use it in connection with our local concerns not 
international in their character, in which no other country has 
any legitimate or proper concern, in such manner as in our 
judgment will best promote the welfare, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of the whole American people, and this we will do without 
the aid or consent, and, please God, if need be, against the pro- 
test of any foreign country. 


[Mr. MAHAN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that very much can 
be added to this debate by the discussion of the treaty or by 
reading the treaty, nor do I belleve that you can change many 
minds in reference to their construction of the treaty. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the treaty does not in any way influence my yote 
on this question, If there had been no treaty with England I 
would vote just as I voted two years ago. I would vote to 
charge tolls on the ships of the coastwise Shipping Trust just 
as I would on other ships, 

The question, so far as my vote is concerned, is one of public 
policy and principle. Iam opposed to any sort of special privi- 
lege, and am applying a Democratic principle to this question. 

For the purpose of comparison and to show my views I want 
to read the platform declarations of the Democratic Party in 
1904 and 1908 and the two conflicting planks in the platform of 
1912—and I want them in parallel columns in the RECORD : 

PLATFORM OF 1904. 


We denounce the ship subsi 
bill recently passed by the Unit 
States Senate as an iniquitous ai 
propriation of public funds for pri- 
vate purposes and a _ wasteful, 
illogical, and useless attempt to 
overcome by subsidy the obstruc- 
tions raised by Republican legisla- 
tion to the A and develop- 
ment of American commerce on the 


sea. 

We favor the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine without new or 
additional burdens upon the peo- 

le and without bounties from the 
ublie Treasury. 


PLATFORM OF 1908, 


We believe in the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine 
without new or additional bur- 
dens upon the le and without 
bounties from the Public Treasury, 


PLATFORM OF 1912, 

We believe in fostering, by con- 
stitutional regulation of commerce, toll of American ships engaged in 
the wth of a merchant marine coastwise trade passing through 
w shall develop and strengthen the canal. 
the commercial ties which bind us 
to our sister Republics of the 
South, but without imposing addi- 
tional burdens upon the people and 
without bounties or subsidies from 
the Public Treasury. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, presided 
over by that stalwart and able Democrat of Georgia, Mr. 
ADAMSON, reported from that Democratic committee to the 
House in 1912 a bill for the control of the canal. The bill as 
reported provided that American coastwise vessels should pay 
tolls. An amendment was offered to exempt American coast- 
wise vessels, and a large majority of the Democrats voted 
against that amendment to the bill as reported by the Demo- 
cratic Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but the 
amendment was adopted by a small minority of the Democrats 
yoting with the Republicans. 

I am going to vote now as I voted then. I see no reason in 
principle why I should change. If it was wrong then, it is 
wrong now. I shall not complain because the President now 
stands where an overwhelming majority of the Democrats of 
the House stood in 1912 when this identical question was voted 
on. If this measure had been submitted to a Democratic 
caucus then there would never have been a free-tolls clause in 
the bill for the Coastwise Shipping Trust, for the Democratic 
caucus would have by a large majority voted against it, and 
we would not be here now trying to right a wrong that was 
done then. 


PLATFORM OF 1912. 
We favor the exemption from 


1914. 
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Why did a majority of the Democrats then vote to make this 
Shipping Trust pay tolls on their ships passing through the canal? 
Because they knew it was a subsidy. The platform of 1904 
and the platform of 1908 both declared in so many words 
against a ship subsidy. Those of us who voted not to take out 
of the Treasury money to operate this canal and give the 
service free of charge to this wicked coastwise ship monopoly 
were supporting the two last platforms of the national Democ- 
racy and the principles of Democracy for a century. 

I represent here an agricultural district, and I have never 
voted to tax the farmers of my district for the benefit of a pri- 
vate monopoly, and I will never do so as long as I have the 
honor to represent them. They ask no special privilege for 
themselves, and I will never require them, with my vote, to 
grant a special privilege to anyone else. 

Much partisan feeling has been manifested in this debate, 
which is certainly not necessary on this bill. When Mr. ADAM- 
son, two years ago, declined to make this a partisan measure, 
it was not discussed with partisan acrimony. If he had called, 
as he could have done, a Democratic caucus, his bill would have 
passed the caucus by a large majority, and the solid party vote 
could have been put behind the bill and it would have passed 
unamended, and we would never have had at this time this 
heated controversy. He has again declined to make it a caucus 
measure, and has acted wisely perhaps both times. It ill 
becomes gentlemen now to denounce those of us who are stand- 
ing by our guns and for Democratic principles because a Demo- 
cratic President sees fit to, by his action, indorse the wisdom of 
the vote of the majority of the Democrats in the House in 1912 
vho voted then as he now asks the balance of the House to 
vote. 

The Republicans on the floor, from pure selfish political rea- 
sons, are assailing a Democratic administration and endeavor- 
ing to split the Democratic Party so that they may come back 
into power, and are not moved by any high sense of public 
duty or for patriotice reasons, 

They accuse the President of surrendering to Great Britain 
No such charge is warranted by the facts. We are not sur- 
rendering anything. Can anyone with common sense assert 
such a proposition? They brazenly assert that if we vote to 
charge the richest ship monopoly on the globe a reasonable toll 
to go through the canal that that is a surrender of our right to 
control the canal. This, it seems to me, is not even good non- 
sense. It is merely asserting our control and not surrendering it. 

Oh; they say that it is upon Great Britain’s demand. Not so 
with me. I don’t care what Great Britain demands, Nor do 
I care what she contends. It would not influence my vote in 
the least. I vote for tolls because it is democratic and right. 
When I voted in 1912 for tolls this question was not even 
raised. 

My understanding of the situation is this: Great Britain 
contends for equal treatment through the canal for her ships. 
Is this wrong? Has not the United States for over 100 years 
demanded this? Did not we fight the War of 1812 to get 
equal treatment on the seas? Has she not contended for 
equal treatment for her ships in every canal in the world? 
Has she not been accorded equal treatment? Does she not 
open up all her harbors and rivers to all the world and accord 
to every nation equal treatment? Does she not carry $9,000,000 
tons of freight through the canals of Canada on equal terms 
with the Canadian and English ships? In other words, Eng- 
land in a perfectly friendly spirit is doing what the United 
States has always done since the Stars and Stripes appeared 
among the standards of the world, and that is asking equality 
of treatment of all ships of all nations on all navigable waters. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Members have actually worked themselves 
up to such a frenzy of rage that they say that before they would 
allow this Ship Trust to pay tolls they would fight. They say 
that it is England’s greed and selfishness, and before they 
would allow England to control the canal they would fight. 
The ship-subsidy press applaud these statements. Why, when 
I said in a speech that before I would allow Japan to overturn 
the land laws of a sovereign State of this Union I would fight, 
they said that I was making a “jingo speech” and a “war 
speech“ and called me all sorts of names. Why, of course, we 
would all fight before we would let England control the canal 
or before we would let Japan control the land laws of our 
States. The difference in the two cases is this, that when I 
made my speech on the California land question Japan was 
threatening to fight—or the papers said she was; of course, that 
does not make it so—if California passed through the legisla- 
ture the alien-land acts; but England is not threatening any- 
thing. She has merely taken the position that under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty which we made with her in 1901 it is pro- 


vided that the English ships should pay the same tolls as the 
ships of the United States. 

While I do not intend to discuss at length the treaty, I desire 
to call attention to the first clause of article 3 of the treaty. I 
think even a casual reading of the clause will show that the 
language “free use of the canal” means clearly that all na- 
tions shall be treated alike and haye free access to the canal 
upon paying the same tolls. The section reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 8. 

The United States adopts as a basis for the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion at Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination na any such nation or i 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traftic or 
5 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
eq e 

This reads very much like it means that to me. I think every 
business man who would read this would at once say that the 
language “that there shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic or otherwise” means what it says. 
So do I. But lawyers will differ. 

But I do not care to go into this, although I have decided 
views upon it, because I am voting for tolls for a different rea- 
son. I would vote for tolls if there had never been a treaty. I 
am against exemption because I am against taxing the people 
for either “ship subsidy,” “ship subvention,” “railroad sub- 
sidy,” or “railway subvention” in any and all forms. 

My purpose in referring to the treaty was to show how men 
go wild in their extravagant statements that we surrendered 
for all time to come the control of the canal just because we saw 
fit and proper to repeal a law which we made year before last. 
It in no wise can affect or does affect our ownership or control 
of the canal. 

Our right to the canal comes through the Republic of Panama. 
She ceded to us the Canal Zone for the purpose of building and 
operating a canal. It is true that we are not sovereign there, 
as has been stated by distinguished men on this floor. We 
are only there for the one specific purpose of building a canal. 
Our right is like that of a railroad to its right of way which 
has been deeded for railway purposes, and as long as a rail- 
road is operated the title is good, but if the road is abandoned 
the title to the land reverts to the original owner, his heirs or 
assigns. For this right we gave a consideration and we have 
complied with the conditions, and as long as we operate a canal 
it is ours. We can fix tolls or no tolls, and can regulate it as 
we see fit and proper, and the only condition is that we must 
be fair with all nations who will comply with our rules and de- 
sire to use it. I would favor this without a treaty. We ought 
to be fair and just as a Nation, treaty or no treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have just stated, it is not on account of 
the treaty that I favor the coastwise vessels paying tolls, but 
in addition to the reasons already assigned another economic 
reason is that our Government expenses are increasing at an 
alarming rate and taxation of the people is rapidly increasing. 
It is our duty, as I see it, so far as we can to make enterprises 
like this self-sustaining, and not tax the people to keep it up 
for the benefit of a private monopoly like the Ship Trust in 
America. This is the most absolute monopoly in the world, 
and made so by our wicked coastwise laws of over a hundred 
years, and ought, of course, to be repealed, and I have favored 
their repeal since I have been in Congress. No ship not built 
wholly by the American shipbuilding monopoly can engage in 
the coastwise trade. If a merchant in Gulfport, Miss., wanted 
to ship goods to Galveston, Tex., by water, he is compelled to 
pay enormous rates, because if an English or German ship was 
at the dock in Gulfport and was bound for Galveston, and had 
room for the freight, under the wicked law a heavy fine would 
be imposed if such ship should undertake to carry the goods. 
The Gulfport merchant must wait until a yessel of the American 
coastwise monopoly comes along before he can ship his goods. 

Mr. Speaker, this question is one in which the South should 
be particularly interested. Not because the Panama Canal will 
affect us so much directly, but because if the United States 
should reverse her policy of equal treatment of the ships of 
all of the nations, the nations could and would have the right 
to treat us as we treat them. There are 30 treaties which the 
United States has with other nations, and if we fail to give 
them equal treatment, they could greatly embarrass our foreign 
trade by discrimination against us. We of the South produce 
practically all of the cotton of the world, and two-thirds of 
our raw cotton is shipped abroad, and at least one-half of our 
manufactured cotton is sold abroad. What would happen to 
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share of southern cotton and has certainly been the South's. 


best customer, and if England and all the other nations should 
discriminate against an American ship loaded with American 
cotton goods or southern cotton, it might affect our southern 
cotton interests greatly. 

All of these international treaties have a general principle of 
fair treatment of all nations in them, and are construed, so far 
as we are concerned, largely as we construe our treaties. A 
departure on the part of the United States from our stand of 
more than a century from this principle will be fraught with 
peril to our people and to our commerce. The South would be 
first to suffer, because we supply all the cotton which consti- 
tutes the greater part of our foreign trade. The South wants 
the friendship of all nations above any section of this Union, 
because the best customers of the southern cotton farmer are 
the foreign nations. This trade is now prospering and grow- 
ing. Let us of the South do nothing to check it. I certainly 
would not jeopardize our trade relations solely for the benefit 
of this coastwise monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, the older Members of the House remember when, 
some years ago, a Member of this House was in the Hawaiian 
Islands with his committee on Governmnet business, and re- 
ceived a cablegram that a member of his family was danger- 
ously ill and calling him home at once. An English ship was 
to sail for San Francisco in a few hours, and no American ship 
would ‘sail in some days. He applied for passage on the Eng- 
lish ship and was informed by the captain that it was a viola- 
tion of the law of the United States for any ship other than an 
American coastwise ship to.carry him, but that if he would put 
up a fine of $200, to be paid for the violation of the law, under 
ithe circumstances he would be given passage. So the Member 
was compelled to put up with the captain of the vessel this sum 
of money in addition to his passage. At San Francisco the fine 
was paid, and Congress passed a bill to refund him his money. 
If he had not been a Member of Congress, how many years do 
‘you suppose it would have been before he could have gotten it 
vefunded? This is the extent to Which this monopoly is pro- 
tected, and now they want further protection and privilege by 
having the taxpayers of America pay the cost of putting their 
ships through the canal. They will never get this with my vote. 

Let me give yon one illustration of how they are robbing the 
American people. According to a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, dated March 19, 1914, the rate on coal from the At- 
Jautic to the Pacific Ocean for the Navy, i carried in American 
constwise monopoly ships, was as follows: 

Rate, 1912, a to 77 pat ton, aceording to destination. 

«Rate, 1913. $5.50 to $7.82 per ton. 

The ee een rate was, in 1912, $4.78 to $6.98; and in 1913, 
$3.50 to $6.15 per ton. 

This shows how patriotie the coastwise monopoly Ship Trust 
is. They charge the taxpayers $1.07 to $2.72 more per ton to 
carry coal for the Navy than do foreign ships. They thus 
robbed the taxpayers, notwithstanding the law is in their favor 
to this extent. It is a violation of the law for any American 
citizen to ship anything at any rate in any other than one of 
their ships. How much they have taken from the American 
people in outrageous charges in the last 100 years no man can 
estimate, 

Mr. Speaker, the cry on this bill of a base surrender to Eng- 
land is the same old Republican cry for the past 50 years. 
Every time the Democrats have reduced the tariff the pro- 
tected barons of industry ery “base surrender to England” 
and “cowardly surrender of our markets to Burope” and all 
such rot. These men of vast wealth, who have enjoyed a spe- 
cial privilege for many years, have grown to believe that it is 
their vested right to continue to exploit the American people, 
and if Congress undertakes to take it away from them they 
cry aloud through their privileged press and denounce all men 
who would disturb them in their monopoly. 

The Standard Oil monopoly levies tolls at will upon the 
American people, So does the Beef Trust, Copper Trust, Steel 
Trust, Railroad Trust, and all the tariff barons, and now, when 
Congress attempts to make a giant Shipping Trust pay a rea- 
sonable tell for carrying their ships through the Panama Canal, 
which cost the American people more than $400,000,000 to 
build, they ery ouf, “It is a base surrender to England.“ 

Who are behind this demand for free passage for trust ships 
through the canal? It is well to know. The Standard Off Co. 
owns ‘ships which they would put through for nothing. The 
Beef Trust owns ships which they would put through for 
nothing. ‘The transcontinental railroads own ships which they 
would put through for nothing. All the coastwise ships are 
5 owned by two companies, which are in a combina- 
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n, which they would put through for nothing. These are 
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the people who would appropriate the canal to their own pri- 
vate use and tax all the balance of the 100,000,000 of American 
citizens to maintain and operate the canal. The canal, then, 
would not be ours, Mr. Speaker; it would be thelrs—that is, it 
would be the property of the Standard Oil, Beef Trust, Steel 
Trust, and Coastwise Shipping Trust, while all those who labor 
in the field, the factory, and the mine would be taxed to pay for 
the operation of the canal to keep it up and to maintain an Army 
and Navy at the canal to defend it. In such a case these giant 
monopolies would be the sole beneficiaries of the canal, 

Has all the patriotism fled from the hearts and minds of all 
the people except the owners of the Standard Oil, the Beet 
Trust, and the Ship Trust? Have all the Members of Congress 
who fail to do their bidding surrendered to England? Has it 
come to pass that unless we stand and deliver over to these 
wicked monopolies the sole use and benefit of the canal we are 
cowards and dastards? Is it a base surrender to refuse to do 
the bidding of these men? 

No, Mr. Speaker; but I submit that it would be a base sur- 
render of every Democratie principle to surrender the free use 
of this great property of all the American people to these few 
trust barons who would further rob the people who toil and 
produce the wealth of this Nation. 

I appeal to the Members of the House not to surrender to 
these men this canal, but to stand by the Democratic principle 
which is as old as the party and is the very test and touch- 
stone of Democracy—“ special privilege to none.” Let us up- 
hold the hands of the President in this great fight against spe- 
cial privilege and stand by the record of the majority of the 
Democrats in the Sixty-second Congress. 

When this matter was up in the House of Representatives in 
the last Congress, nearly a two-thirds majority of the Demo- 
crats voted on the roll call, in the presence of the country, 
against free tolls, and by a vote of the majority of Republicans 
this measure was placed upon the statute book: and when 
we find Democrats here now advocating this Republican meas- 
ure you find that the applause comes from the Republican side 
of the House and those who believe in ship subsidies, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

There is no need of our mincing words about it. The gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. Manx], who has just spoken to you, 
himself admits that it is a subsidy. If this is a subsidy, then 1 
want everybody here to take the platform of the Democratic 
Party and read it carefully, and he will find that it will be 
utterly impossible for him to comply with both planks of the 
platform. 

Those of you who vote against this bill will violate the plat- 
form just as much as those of us who vote for the bill. The 
difference is that when a Democrat votes for free tolls to the 
coastwise vessels he votes for a Republican doctrine, while 
those of us who vote against free tolls yote for a Democratic 
principle as old as the party and for every platform in its 
entire history. The freo-tolls plank can not be relied upon 
‘any more than the other plank which declares against subsidy. 
T shall not take the Republican path, but will adhere to the old, 
time-honored principle of the party and vote ns I think every 
friend of the masses should yote—that is, for tolls. 

Then how shall I decide that issue? I go back to the frther 
of Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, who tells me that democracy 
is a Government with equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none. Ts this a special privilege? Let me invite your at- 
tention to a situation that will occur in reference to the 
Panama Canal. If two men, living in New York, should ench 
build a ship on the same day, build duplicate ships, and ufter 
having built the ships one of them engages in the foreign trade 
and the other in the coastwise trade, A, who las the first ship, 
costing the fame as the ship that B has, loads his ship with 
a-cargo for Seattle, Wash., through the canal, and B loads his 
ship for Victoria, Canada, with identically the same goods, with 
identicany the same tonnage, both being American ships, and 
they start on their voyage; when they get to the canal you will 
find that A goes throngh the canal for nothing with his goods 
bound for Seattle, while B, another American citizen, with 
identically the same cargo of the same identical weigut 
we will say for argument's sake of 10.000 tons—pays $12,000 
to get his ship through. B pays $12,000, whereas A goes 
through for nothing. What is that situation? What sort of a 
‘special privilege is A enjoying there? A has his ship protected 
so that no foreign ship can compete for one pound of freight that 
he hauls. He belongs to a monopoly which, according to the 
record in this case, is controlled by two great ship companies, 
which constitute the most gigantic trust and have been the 
most wicked trust for 100 years, while B has to go into open 
competition with the ship companies of all the world to get his 


cargo bound to Victoria, Canada. If you are going to make a 
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difference here, the subsidy ought to be in favor of the man 


the foreign trade. This extension of foreign trade might help 
the South. This coastwise shipping can not help us. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Some men say this is not a subsidy. Let us see. It costs, 
according to the estimates, from $1,500 to $4,000 to get a ship 
through the canal. That money is being paid directly out of 
the Treasury. When A goes through with his cargo the Ameri- 
can people, the masses of the people, the farmers, the mer- 
chants, the lawyers, the doctors, all the people of the Nation, 
are taxed to keep up that canal, and are taxed from $1,500 
to $4,000 out of the Treasury to get his cargo through. That 
being true, he is getting a Cirect subsidy out of the Treasury in 
taking his ship through. 

In addition to that, he gets this exemption which another 
American citizen engaged in the same business, under the pres- 
ent law, can not get; and as long as I am a Member of this 
House, as long as I shall have the honor to represent the 
people that I represent now, I shall never give my vote to that 
sort of a proposition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Because from the beginning of the Government down to the 
present, ever since the organization of the Democratic Party, 
we have been opposed to all special privileges and subsidies; 
and when I vote for tolls now I vote just as a majority of the 
Democrats yoted in 1912. I see no reason on earth why I 
should change now, when it is utterly impossible for a man con- 
struing the platform as I do, construing it as the gentleman 
from Minois does, construing it as all men will who study 
the question, to stand on both of these planks of the platform, 
because one of them goes in one direction and the other one 
goes in another direction. 

I do not blame the Republicans who are opposing this bill 
who have supported a ship subsidy in the past; but wherever 
you find a Republican on that side of the House who has always 
been opposed to a ship subsidy and voted against ship subsidy 
when Republican majorities were in control in the House, you 
will find every one of them now voting to repeal this clause 
which we propose to repeal, and the vast majority of Republi- 
cans voting against repeal; they recognize a subsidy when they 
see it, and for that reason are for it. Why can not our Demo- 
crats see this? 

That being true, what does the President ask us to do? He 
has been assailed and has been charged with being guilty of 
dishonor to his own country. No one who knows Woodrow 
Wilson will believe for a moment that that charge is made 
against him from any other than a partisan spirit and for any 
other purpose than that of obtaining a partisan advantage in 
this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And I am one of those who believe that that treaty says just 
exactly what it means, I am at an utter loss to know what 
Great Britain could have gained by this proposition if, after 
she entered into that treaty and took upon herself the obliga- 
tion she did, the only thing she is to get out of it is equal 
treatment with France, Germany, and the other nations. It 
seems to me the clear meaning is that England should get the 
same treatment for her ships that the United States gives to 
hers. 

Some gentlemen have referred to our rivers and harbors. 
Yes; they are free, and I will come nearer voting to make the 
canal free to all vessels of the world than I will to vote to give 
the most wicked monopoly in the United States such an abso- 
lute subsidy, when it has granted the American people no pro- 
tection. Go down, if you will, into south Mississippi, and con- 
sult with the people in Florida and in Texas, who have to 
ship their lumber by the coastwise vessels. Ask the shippers 
of lumber what treatment and concessions they have gotten 
from this wicked monopoly, and without a single exception, so 
far as I know, they will all tell you that it has been the most 
arbitrary crowd with which they have ever had to deal. 

If that be true, then what other plank in our platform are 
we violating? The platform made at Baltimore denies em- 
phatically that any duty should ever be placed upon trust- 
made goods. Do we carry out that platform? These gentle- 
men who are now crying loudest and who are making the most 
fuss about standing by the platform said not one word in all 
the tariff debate in reference to that plank in the platform. 
Then, as to another plank in the platform, if you will look in 
the Recorp you will find that my Democratic friends and col- 
leagues who are now claiming that we ought to stick to the 
platform did not do so when the Cullop amendment was up 
on the bill to create a new judgeship introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. On the contrary, you will find that 
nearly all of these gentlemen voted against the platform and 
voted against the provision in that bill requiring the President 


to publish the names of those men who recommended the 
who is bound to 2 foreign port for the sake of the extension of | judge. 


Now, gentlemen, there is another great privilege which these 
gentlemen have that has not been talked about here. This is 
the greatest monopoly in the country, and yet under the tariff 
law all materials for the building of ships that engage in 
the coastwise trade are on the free list. You could go to the 
Clyde and buy a vessel for $500,000 that will cost $1,000,000 in 
America, but you can not buy a Clyde-built ship and put her in 
the coastwise trade, not even after you have paid the tariff on it, 
Yet these gentlemen who have this privilege are demanding the 
additional special privilege of taxing the masses of the American 
people to pay the expense of carrying their vessels through the 
Panama Canal. That proposition, gentlemen of the House, will 
never receive my vote. You may say, if you please, that I do 
not stand upon the platform; but I am standing upon my con- 
science; I am standing upon the principles for which Democracy 
has stood in the past. Any man who will take the Baltimore 
platform and construe it will find it is utterly impossible to 
comply with both provisions. That being true, I shall resolve 
the question in favor of that principle of Democracy which I 
most believe in and which I have adhered to since I have been 
old enough to have an opinion upon the subject. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not question the 
integrity or the patriotism of the gentlemen who entertain dif- 
8 opinions upon this momentous question from those which 
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I know they are just as honest in their views as we are, and 
their course is actuated by as high a patriotism as could fill 
the hearts of any men whose actions were based solely upon a 
desire to secure the greatest good to our people and the greatest 
glory to our country. [Applause.] 

The able and distinguished Speaker of the House and the suc- 
cessful and beloved leader of the majority here could not if 
theg 1 and would not if they could, act otherwise. [Ap- 
plause. 

Few Speakers of the House, during all of its history, haye had 
the affection and respect of its membership to a greater degree 
than CHAMP CLARK; and he looms bigger than ever to-day, 
both in our affection and our admiration, as we see him standing 
for what he believes to be right against all odds. [Applause.] 

I followed the flag of Oscar Unpeswoop in the varying fortunes 
of the contest for the presidential nomination of my party in 
1912, and I was never prouder of him than I am now, when 
I see him throwing aside every consideration of policy and self- 
interest to maintain his convictions. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, the best and ablest men are liable to err; 
and I believe that these gentlemen and those who are acting 
with them are wrong from every standpoint upon the pending 
bill. [Applause.] 

I have never voted against a platform declaration of my 
party, and when I do so on this occasion, it will be by authority 
of another provision of the same platform. 

The platform of 1912 contains a plank favoring the exemption 
which this bill repeals; but that platform also contains a pro- 
vision against ship subsidies. This declaration is a time-honored 
principle of Democracy, the first one I referred to is new to our 
party. In my opinion, the two declarations are diametrically 
opposed; if you vote for one you must vote against the other, 
for this exemption is, beyond doubt, a subsidy. 

It is not surprising that in the excitement and turmoil and 
strife of the Baltimore convention that an inconsistency here 
and there should have crept into the platform, which was 
adopted at the end of the convention, when committee and dele- 
gates alike were exhausted. 

When such an inconsistency occurs I believe it is the right of 
every man to choose which of the conflicting provisions shall 
control his actions without subjecting himself to the charge of 
disloyalty to his party platform. [Applause.] 

I have chosen to stand for the time-honored Democratic doc- 
trine against ship subsidies. 

That the exemption is a subsidy to ships which would carry 
the coast-to-coast trade I have no doubt. In determining the 
rate of tolls to be charged for passage through the canal the 
tonnage of all vessels, including that carried in American coast- 
wise vessels, was taken into account and the apportionment 
made on the entire tonnage, and under the exemptions the tolls 
allotted to coastwise vessels are not collected. I fail to see 
pel a as direct subsidy could be given to these ships. [Ap- 
plause. 

I am unalterably opposed to the policy of subsidizing ship- 
owners under the pretext of building up a merchant marine. 
Let us stand by the Democratic doctrine against these subsidies 


and recur to the old historical precedents and policies of the 
period, when under Democratic administration we had a mer- 
chant marine of which the whole country was proud. In 1860 
we had the second largest merchant marine in the world. Our 
sails whitened every harbor and our flag floated on every 
breeze under the heavens. 

I am for the bill because I believe the exemption which it re- 
peals is in contravention of the treaty of November 18, 1901, in 
relation to the canal. [Applause.] 

The treaty provides that the canal shall be open to the ves- 
sels of all nations observing the rules prescribed on terms of 
entire equality. 

It was entered into by Great Britain, at our instance, in order 
to abrogate that provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which 
absolutely forbade this country from building any canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in this region without 
the assent of Great Britain. 

In this House and in this country there is a difference of 
opinion as to the true interpretation of that language, but in 
the minds of millions of Americans, including the responsible 
head of the Government, and in the opinions of all other Gov- 
ernments and peoples of the earth the meaning of the words of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is as plain and clear as the noon- 
day sun and stands no more in need of interpretation than the 
commandment, Thou shalt not steal.“ [Applause.] 

The President has unreservedly announced his full accept- 
ance of this view, and has told this House and proclaimed to 
the world that the honor and public faith of this country is 
distinctly pledged to grant the use of the canal to the ships of 
all nations, including those flying the American flag, on terms 
of equality and without discrimination. 

Had I any doubt as to the meaning of the language of this 
treaty, which I have not, and did I believe that free tolls for 
American coastwise shipping was of vast economic value to the 
country at large, and not merely a thinly veiled subsidy to the 
coastwise shipping monopoly, as I do believe it to be, I would, 
nevertheless, feel it to be my plain public duty and the plain 
duty of Congress to support the President before the world in 
the position he has taken. [Applause.] 

In the hands of the President are the foreign relations of the 
country; he is necessarily better informed as to the needs and 
exigencies of those relations than Members of Congress can be. 
Is Congress prepared to flout and discredit him by refusing to 
adopt a course which he tells us the honor and interest of the 
country demand should be taken? 

Is Congress prepared to stand by its interpretation of an in- 
ternational contract, when that interpretation is at variance 
with the interpretation placed upon that contract by every other 
nation in the world? 

I know of no ground upon which we could defend such action, 
except upon that maxim so often attributed to the Jesuits, 
namely, “ That the end justifies the means.” The famous Flor- 
entine writer upon “Statecraft,” Machiavelli, openly and un- 
blushingly undertook to defend and justify this maxim as a 
precept of political ethics. In his work entitled The Prince” 
he lays it down as a cardinal precept which should govern 
rulers, that if you can accomplish your ends without breaking 
your faith you ought to do it, but if to accomplish your ends it 
is necessary to violate your faith do not hesitate to do so. His 
political philosophy has been summarized in these two lines: 

The promise given was a necessity of the past, 
The word broken is a necessity of the present. 

Opponents of the measure have charged that Great Britain 
has taken advantage of an international complication to press a 
dishonest advantage and that President Wilson has yielded to 
demands which are unjust to the American people. 

There is no evidence to support this charge, which is abso- 
lutely untrue and which is unjust to England and insulting to 
the President. 

It is popular in some quarters to twist the British lion’s tail, 
but the great body of the American people are friendly to Eng- 
land, just as the great body of the English people are friendly 
to America. [Applause.] 

England has done nothing in the tolls matter except to place 
the same construction on the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that other 
nations have done; that many Americans have done; that Presi- 
dent Wilson has done; and if nothing more happens than this 
to disturb the friendship which exists between these two great 
nations, the celebration of the anniversary of the hundred years 
of peace between them can be glorified as opening another long 
era of amity and friendship. 

In the bftterness of this debate President Wilson has been 
assailed and his motives impugned. These criticisms will not 
injure him. [Applause.] 
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As a public servant he has been tried to the uttermost and 
never found wanting; he has ever been unswerving in the per- 
formance of his public duty; his administration will add to the 
prosperity and glory of the country, and his name will be 
written high upon the scanty scroll of the Nation’s really great 
Presidents. [Applause.] 

Now, as the head of his Government, he simply asks Congress 
to enable him to place his country where we all hope she will 
ever stand—the embodiment of a well-kept faith, the incarna- 
tion of national honor. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, a bold, 
brave man and a righteous Nation can always afford to do 
right. [Applause.] To do the right is not humiliation, it is 
exaltation. To do the right is not loss, it is gain. To do the 
right is not surrender, it is victory. [Applause.] 

The President has urged Congress to repeal that section of 
the Panama Canal law which exempts coastwise ships passing 
through the canal from the payment of tolls. He bases his 
recommendation on two grounds: First, that the law is unsound 
economically; and, second, that the law violates our treaty 
obligations. 

In my judgment both propositions are true. Either being true, 
our duty is plain. 

On the first proposition, which is political in its character, 
every Democrat should align himself with the President. The 
second proposition touches our national and our international 
honor and should command the enthusiastic support of all 
Americans, 


The Congress has never refused to support a President in his 
foreign policy, no matter whether such policy spelt peace or war, 
A mere suggestion that President McKinley was embarrassed by 
a situation arising out of our foreign relations and complica- 
tions caused Congress to pass unanimously a bill placing 
$50,000,000 at his disposal. Congress did not know how he 
would expend the money, and Congress did not inquire how he 
would use it. All that Congress wanted to know, and all that 
Congress did know, was that the President, who is peculiarly 
charged with our foreign relations, was embarrassed and needed 
the help of the lawmaking body. Congress trusted William 
McKinley in that crisis. Then there were no attempts to secure 
party advantages, nor were there any insinuating resolutions 
of inquiry. 8 


This Congress is going to support, sustain, and trust Woodrow 
Wilson. [Applause] It is to be regretted that the action will 
not be unanimous. When the President, who stands out as a 
moral and an intellectual giant, shall have met the situation 
that now embarrasses him with such wisdom that our national 
and international honor will be without blemish and all Amer- 
jeans will rejoice at the outcome, nobody will regret the division 
of to-day more than our erring brethren. [Applause.] 

The newspapers that antagonize the administration and the 
Democratic Party print with delight under great headlines that 
all the leaders are arrayed against the President. The generals 
are against the President; but, thank God, the army is for him! 
{Applause.] Since the sons of men fought for glory, the cour- 
age, patience, and hardships of the privates in the ranks have 
reflected honor on the generals. The leaders of this House 
could not point with pride to their splendid record of achieve- 
ment and accomplishment but for the patience, industry, and 
fidelity of many Members who have not been in the limelight. 
The leaders may falter and fall by the wayside, but the army 
will move on steadily over the breastworks and to victory. 

The first proposition which the President submits as his rea- 
son for asking Congress to repeal the tolls-exemption law is 
that it is economically unsound. The Panama Canal, when com- 
pleted, will have cost the United States in round numbers $400,- 
000,000. It is the greatest engineering feat and the most 
expensive enterprise ever undertaken by man. The annua! cost 
of maintenance, protection, and operation, and 24 per cent inter- 
est on the investment will be not less than $25,000,000, and it 
may reach 850,000,000. Shall the American people continue to 
pay taxes and pay the expenses of maintenance, operation, and 
protection, or shall the canal be made wholly or partly self- 
sustaining by charging tolls to ships that pass through it? As 
for my part I do not hesitate to say that I believe the ships 
should pay tolls. ‘ 

The Democratic Party, from Jefferson to Woodrow Wilson, 
has insisted upon the cardinal doctrine of “equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” If it is not special privilege to 
allow a few people to use this great waterway free of charge. 
then it would be difficult to find an instance of special privilege. 
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There has been injected into this debate some very pleasing 
catch phrases. While there is no argument in catch phrasing I 
realize the danger of it. We are asked if it is not “our canal, 
and if we did not spend “our money” in building it, and why 
we may not send “our ships” through it and do with it as we 
please. The difficulty about the situation is that “our money * 
did build the canal and it belongs to“ us“ —to all the people 
of the United States. The ships referred to are not “ our ships.” 
The ships referred to belong to a few private individuals who 
are so fortunate as to be able to engage in our very profitable 
coastwise trade. If you would have all the people who own 
the canal share the full benefits of the canal, you can easily flo 
that by letting the ships that pass through it pay tolls. The 
tolls will be turned into the Treasury of the United States and 
will belong to the same people that the canal belongs to. 

The shipping interests ought to be willing to pay these rea- 
sonable tolls, for all of our coastwise ships passing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast 
by reason of the canal will saye 8,000 miles. It is expensive to 
operate ships and it costs large sums of money to sail ships 
8.000 miles. Therefore by going through the canal, eyen after 
paying the moderate tolls that bave been fixed, the shippers 
will be immensely profited. : 

It is sald in this debate that there is a plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Baltimore in 1912 which provides for 
the exemption of our coastwise ships from the payment of folls. 
Our Republican friends and all the organs of special privilege 
are particularly insistent that that plank in our platform shall 
be carried out. The devil quotes the Scriptures for selfish and 
wicked purposes. The Republicans and the organs of special 
privilege are not quoting the Democratic platform for the good 
of the Democratic Party. It is the first time in half a century 
that the Republican Party, Mr. Speaker, almost unanimously, 
is willing to vote to carry out a plank in a Democratic plat- 
form. The truth is that that doctrine has always been a 
Republican tenet and has always commanded practically the 
solid vote of the Republicans and a solid Democratic vote on 
the other side. I do not know how that particular sentence 
got Into the Democratic platform, but I do know this: In the 
very paragraph in which that expression occurs will be found 
the following: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine, which shall conic: and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

On this same subject the platform of 1904 said: 

We f th building of a merchant marine without new or addt- 
tional tandems upon. tbe 85 and without bounties from the Public 

freasury. 

In 1908 we again expressed the Democratic position on this 
question as follows: 

We believe in the upbuilding of the American merchant marine with- 
out new or additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the Public Treasury. 

So it is obvious that the particular plank which has attracted 
so much attention is absolutely inconsistent with and repugnant 
to the preceding sentences, which deny that the public should 
bear the expense of building up a merchant marine. Inasmuch 
as the two. propositions are inconsistent, it seems to me the only 
safe course to follow is to take that which is fundamental and 
which is in accord with the entire history of the Democratic 
Party from the days of Thomas Jefferson to the present. 

The next proposition is that this solemn treaty which we have 
entered into with England is violated by the law exempting 
constwise ships from the payment of tolls. The question of con- 
structing the Isthmian Canal has been discussed for 400 years. 
The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Great Britain entered into the Clayton-Bulwer treaty looking to 
the construction of a canal as far back as 1850. Section 8 of 
that treaty is as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britgin having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
object. but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and especially to the interoceanic 
communications, should the same prove to be practicable, whether by 
canal or railway, which are now pro} to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panama, In granting, however, their joint 3 
tion to any such canals or railways as are by this article specified, it 
is always understood by the United States and Great Britain that the 
parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no er 
or conditions of traffic therenpon than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approye of as just and Sranie and that the same canals or rail- 
ways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and 
Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on Like terms to the 
citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing to grant 
5 Fg protection as the United States and Great Britain engage 


After the Spanish-American War the question again became 
very acute, and the United States and Great Britain modified 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1901. The treaty of 1901 was intended to modify and super- 
sede the treaty of 1850, but “ without impairing the ‘general 
principle’ of neutralization established in article 8 of that con- 
vention.” And the last treaty provides that— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 80 
that there shall be no discrimination a any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of conditions or charges of trafie or 
otherwise, Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 

The President stated in his address to Congress that however 
we might debate the question in the United States, in all other 
countries it has but one interpretation. All the nations of the 
world believe that either ignorantly we have misinterpreted 
or willfully we have violated the terms of that treaty. The 
United States is too big and broad a Nation to put itself in the 
attitude of claiming a doubtful advantage for itself and being 
put down by all the nations of the world as an outlaw. 

We can do three things under the circumstances. We can 
repeal the law exempting coastwise ships from the payment 
of tolls; we can arbitrate the question, which Great Britain 
has indicated willingness to do; or we can refuse to arbitrate. 

The honor of this Republic is certainly safe in the hands of 
the present Executive. His record and his character are such 
as to justify the belief that we need not fear to grant to him in 
ungrudging measure what he has asked us to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Covrxeror]. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the great majority on the 
Democratic side of this House finds itself in the pending con- 
test over the repeal of the tolls-exemption clause of the Panama 
Canal act apart from its usual leaders. We have followed the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama in many a contest for 
Democratic principles. In the days when the light of Demo- 
cratic power was just breaking over the political horizon the 
Speaker himself, then the minority leader, stood in the fore- 
front of the struggle that was impending between the hosts 
of democracy and the shattered forces of a tory republicanism. 
Certainly no man in this House with knowledge of the character 
or integrity of purpose of the Speaker or Mr. UNDERWOOD can 
condemn them for their present views. They no doubt come 
from deep convictions as the result of a deliberately matured 
judgment. They are maintained with the same high sense of 
patriotism as are the views of those who support the urgent 
request of the President for the passage of the repeal Dill. 
But as the years go by I firmly believe that each of them will 
realize that, with perfect adherence to their views of a proper 
American policy regarding the Panama Canal, they might yet 
have consistently cooperated, along with other men of equal 
patriotism on both sides of this House, to carry through the 
repeal because of the large international vision and mind in 
which the President has conceiyed that measure. 

I want to assure my Republican friends, however, that such 
a situation does not mean the devoutly prayed-for rupture in 
the Democracy which is the sole hope for the future of their 
repudiated national party. When the national policies of a 
progressive Democracy, in the interest of the masses, again 
engage the attention of this House so-called Democratic disrup- 
tion will be to your astonished gaze a dissolving view. 

In this debate there has been much superior canting about 
their patriotism by opponents of the President. Mr. Speaker, 
a service of some years in this House has, in fact, convinced 
me that its membership is a body of high-minded and patriotic 
men. Whatever their views upon public questions, or to 
whatever party they may adhere, it is only from the chance 
and misplaced blatant enthusiast that one hears cayil about 
doubtful motive or cringing fear of Members. Upon both sides 
of the aisle the spirit of elevated Americanism is equally strong 
and alert, and there should be no sympathy for him who would 
make a party shibboleth of patriotism. 

At the time the Panama Canal act was passed, In 1912, I 
voted and spoke in favor of the provision which exempts ves- 
sels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States from 
the payment of tolls for passage through the canal. I believed 
then, and still believe, that the theory and fabric of our 
Constitution contemplates an untaxed commerce between the 
States. The entire policy of our Government in the improve- 
ment and construction of our national waterways has un- 
doubtedly been to permit our interstate commerce to pass over 
these waterways without any charge or toll. Viewed, therefore, 
solely as a domestic policy, I do not agree with the President 
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that the exemption would be an economic mistake.. As an 
opponent of subsidy or discriminating duties, if we were to-day 
passing an act of Congress relating to the canal free and 
apart from international obligations, I would still preserve the 
fundamental conception of the fathers of the Constitution, a 
free interstate commerce, and I would by regulation of rates 
and practices through the instrumentality of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prevent the coastwise shipowners, rather 
than the people, from becoming the beneficiaries of a free water- 
way policy at Panama. Holding to those governmental and 
economic views, it would be violence to my integrity of thought 
if I did not have the courage still to say so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the economic policy of the United States 
with respect to tolls on the vessels of its citizens passing through 
the Panama Canal has ceased to be important. The interna- 
tional aspect of the question of the exemption of our vessels 
in the coastwise trade has undoubtedly become serious and con- 
trolling to our action at this time. The President, with his in- 
‘timate knowledge of international thought, and his close con- 
tact with the diplomats of the nations of the world, declared 
in his message: 

But I have not come to urge upon you my personal views, I have 
come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be our 
own differences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, its 
meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the 
language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that inter- 
pretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. 

The President is not asking Congress to reverse its opinions 
as to the economic propriety of the free-tolls clause. All that he 
desires is that Congress proceed now to meet an international 
situation which has arisen. Since the original Panama Canal 
act was passed nation after nation has taken the position with 
Great Britain that the exemption of American coastwise vessels 
is in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. South America 
has joined with the nations of Europe and Asia, so that at the 
present time all the world is arrayed against the United States 
and is questioning the good faith of this country. Under those 
circumstances the President says to the Congress, in the lan- 
guage of the late Senator Hoar, “ Never so to act as to place 
your country’s interest above your country’s honor.” 

There is much stress laid upon the proposition that the policy 
of tolls exemption was declared in the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1912. It is vigorously asserted that the President can 
not announce a Democratie Party policy upon tolls, but that the 
‘solemn declarations of its members in convention assembled is 
the party program. If the question at issue were simply to de- 
termine whether there shall be adherence to the views of the 
President of our party or the solemn platform declarations of 
our party upon a legitimate policy of national legislation, I 
should unhesitatingly declare that it is the duty of Democrats 
who have regard for their obligations to adhere to the pledge 
which the party gave to the American people. 

But the President has not urged the repeal as a party policy. 
He has appealed to the American Congress, regardless of party, 
to meet an international situation. No political party has the 
right to declare in its platform a policy which may involve the 
violation of a treaty between the United States and a foreign 
power, and then demand adherence to that policy regardless of 
consequence. Treaties made with foreign nations are the su- 
preme law of the land, anything in acts of Congress to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. We may have declared in our platform 
for a trade policy of reciprocity with a particular nation, but if 
it were found that that policy infringed upon treaty obliga- 
tions with a number of other nations it would not only be just, 
but our honest, patriotic duty to abandon the platform pledge. 
We may have declared a policy of trade discrimination to favor 
our relations with one of our own small possessions over seas. 
That policy might so abridge or violate our existing trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations as inevitably to plunge us into a 
great international trade war. It can not be conceived that it 
would be the duty of our party representatives in this House to 
adhere to that policy because we had pledged it, and bring a 
great trade war upon the American people. So it is easy to 
see that there are circumstances under which party promises 
in platforms become impossible of performance. 

Now, the tolls-exemption plank in the Democratie platform 
pledged the party explicitly to an “ex parte” construction of 
an already executed and operative treaty with a foreign nation. 
Moreover, at the time the Baltimore convention was assembled 
and the tolls-exemption plank embodied in its platform those 
relatively few persons who were actually concerned with the in- 
sertion of the plank felt that it was the mere announcement of 
a national economic policy. 

Here is a situation, therefore. where a declaration in a party 
platform ceases to be a promise, because it is impossible of 
performance, and it is simply ridiculous to say that a yote, re- 


gardless of that declaration, in order to sustain the President 
in what he urges, is a violation of a party pledge. 

It is quite true that the Constitution confers no power upon 
the President and the Senate to make a treaty in conflict with 
the Constitution itself, but there is no lawyer who has dared 
to assert that a treaty which merely makes commercial con- 
cessions to foreign vessels and trade for the enjoyment by 
them of equality of treatment with the coastwise vessels 
and trade of the United States infringes any constitutional 
provision. And whether one believes such concession was actu- 
ally made in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is not to the point. It 
is the well-nigh universal international public opinion that 
such concession was made, and that the’ existing exemption 
violates its spirit. 

Much comment has been made upon this floor about the 
dictatorial attitude of the President in urging the tolls- 
exemption repeal bill. It has frequently been said that he 
should simply advise Congress about the matter, state his full 
diplomatic reasons, and leave the legislative body to its own 
coordinate initiative. Let us see if that be true. 

The President is the medium of all intercourse, communica- 
tion, and negotiations between the United States and other 
governments. -By him are all treaties initiated. Under the ex- 
press language of the Constitution “he shall receive the am- 
bassadors and other public ministers.” 

In 1793 Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, wrote to the 
French minister that as the President was the only channel of 
communication between the United States and foreign nations 
it was from him alone “ that foreign nations are to learn what 
is or has been the will of the Nation.” 

And in the minutes of a conversation between Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary of State, and M. Genet, the French minister, on July 
10, 1793, is found the entry: 

He asked if they—Congress—were not the sovereign. 
they were sovereign in making laws only, the Executive was sovereign 
In N them, and the udiclary in construing them where they 
related to their department. But,“ said he, “at least Congress are 
bound to see that the treaties are observed.“ I told him no; there 
were very few cases, indeed, arising out of treaties which they could take 
notice of; that the President is to see that treaties are observed. If 
he decides against the treaty, to whom is a nation to appeal?” 1 
told him the Constitution had made the President the last appeal, 

William Wirt, when Attorney General, in a great opinion, 
has said (1 Atty. Gen. Op., 566) : 

The United States, in taking the rank of a nation, must take with It 
the obligation to respect the rights of other nations. This obligation be- 
comes one of the laws of the country to the enforcement of which the 
President, charged by his office with the execution of all our laws, and 
charged in a particular manner with the superintendence of our inter- 
course with foreign nations, is bound to look. 

So completely is the President the guardian of the foreign re- 
lations of the United States that he may withdraw treaties pend- 
ing their consideration by the Senate. Jefferson withheld from 
the Senate the treaty negotiated in London in 1806. by Monroe 
and Pinkney. President Arthur in 1885 recalled a treaty with 
Belgium. President Cleveland withdrew for examination in 
1885 treaties submitted by his predecessor—President Arthur— 
with Spain and Nicaragua, and likewise in 1893 with the pro- 
yisional governments of the Hawaiian Islands. 

With a firm faith in his patriotic impulses, with the fresh 
memory of a year of remarkably courageous performance in 
the interest of the people, and with a knowledge of repeated 
examples of his dauntless fidelity to high purpose regardless of 
personal or party considerations, who will now doubt the Presi- 
dent’s veracity and demand a bill of particulars of the diplo- 
matic information which comes confidentially to him in his 
high place? For myself, as a matter of sincere public duty, I 
recognize his lofty aim to end an international misunderstand- 
ing, and I support him not merely as the head of my party 
but as the responsible Executive of the American people. 

It may be true that the proper construction of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty assures the right of the United States to 
exempt its vessels in the coastwise trade, or even the foreign 
trade, from the payment of tolls for passing through the canal. 
When the question was before this House in 1912, in the limited 
time given to its consideration, I came to the conclusion we 
did have the right. But it is a much involved question. While 
I have not yet assured myself of a change of mind on that suo- 
ject, let me remind Members here who seem so cocksurc we are 
right and Great Britain wrong in her contentions that the hest 
evidence of the difficulty of a right conclusion is to be found 
in the attitude of eminent American authorities on international 
law on both sides of the question. 

International law is a growth of principles gathering force 
and effect from their acceptance by the civilized family of na- 
tions. Treaties are largely constrned in consonance with an 
international public opinion founded on those principles. A 
sovereign State acknowledges no common superior, aud it is 
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obvious that there is no authority above a State or outside it 
which can coerce it to obey the provisions of international law. 
The international public opinion, supposedly impartial and just 
in its crystallization, therefore of necessity in most cases has 
controlling force. 

It has been said by a learned American writer on interna- 
tional law: 

International law is that body of rules and limitations which the 
sovereign States of the civilized world to observe in their inter- 
course and relation with each other. (Davis, George B., Elements of 
International Law.) 

Speaking of international publie opinion, Davis says: 

This is one of the most potent, if not the most powerful, of the agen- 
cies now acting upon the development of international law. 

Another widely known writer, in laying stress upon the very 
important part that the international public opinion must play 
in the accepted construction of a treaty, says international law— 
is founded on the tacit or implied consent of nations as deduced 
from their intercourse with each other; in order to determine whether 
any particular act is sanctioned or forbidden by this law, we must 
inquire whether it has been approved or disapproved by civilized 
nations generally, or at least by the rticular nations which are 
9 ye in any way by the act. (Halleck's International Law, Vol. I, 
p. 55.) 

The late Senator Cushman K. Davis, speaking of international 
law, in his work on that subject, said: 

There must be a coercive force somewhere, because mankind obeys 
that law, nations obey it. In the first place there is the force of 
opinion, In the next place there is the force of pacific retaliation, or 
restrained intercourse, of international boycotting and outlawry, of 
unfriendly legislation. 


If the civilized family of nations has decided the tolls ques- 
tion involved in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and it evidently 
has, and the decision is against the United States, there being 
no yital issue affecting American political sovereignty or 
American honor, the fact of this decision has changed the en- 
tire situation from what it was at the time of the passage of the 
-Panama Canal act, and is of sufficient importance, as affecting» 
the standing of the United States in the family of nations, fully 
to justify the Representatives who yoted for the original ex- 
emption to vote now for its repeal. They are not compromising 
their position. They are choosing an honorable course to meet 
conditions not foreseen when the original measure was put 
through this House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, no one really believes that the President 
would ask the Congress to take a step which involved the 
slightest sacrifice of national dignity. There is no danger that 
the American people will imagine that Woodrow Wilsen is 
truckling to Great Britain or dragging the American flag to 
dishonor. The fact is that we have in the pending contest lost 
our sense of proportion in this House. Instead of a broad per- 
spective which grows out of an appreciation of the currents of 
world thought and an international mental attitude, the conflict 
over repeal of the tolls-exemption clause has centered around a 
shadow, the specter of a lost political sovereignty in the Canal 
Zone. 

A close examination of the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Great Britain and America from the time of the first 
negotiations looking toward the Hay-Pauncefote treaty until 
the final act validating the treaty shows by the notes both 
of Great Britain’s representatives and the representatives of 
the United States that the practical political sovereignty of the 
United States over the canal has been since the execution of 
the treaty a fact beyond doubt, and one amply recognized 
by Great Britain. If the repeal of the tolls exemption in- 
volved a concession to Great Britain which trenched in the 
slightest upon the qualified but ample sovereignty of America 
in the Canal Zone, I would not be for it, but it seems as clear 
as the blazing rays of the noonday sun that no such thought 
has been entertained by the statesmen and diplomats of either 
country. 

We have, in fact, constantly confused the commercial rela- 
tions established with Great Britain through the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty with the possible loss of the recognition of our prac- 
tical political sovereignty in the Canal Zone by that treaty. 
The negotiations looking to the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer. treaty which the United States felt fastened upon it 
obligations which it could never justifiably entertain in connec- 
tion with the ownership of a canal across the Isthmus resulted 
in two Hay-Pauncefote treaties. The first treaty, after some- 
what lengthy negotiations, was executed by Secretary of State 
John Hay and Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassador, 
but was amended by the United States Senate in a number of 
important particulars. As amended, Great Britain declined to 
ratify it. 

Tn the first treaty clause 1 of article 2 provided: 


The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms of en- 


tire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic, or otherwise. 

With the expression “in time of war as in time of peace” re- 
maining in that clause, Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Min- 
nesota, when this treaty was before the Senate, presented an 
amendment designed to make clear the right of the United 
States, notwithstanding the rules for neutralization adopted by 
that treaty, to defend itself by its own forces, and to exercise, 
when at war, all of the rights of a belligerent over the canal which 
it was about to construct and own. When the first treaty was 
rejected and the second treaty completed, clause 1 of article 2 
of the first treaty, which had become clause 1 of article 3 of the 
second treaty, did not contain the words “in time of war as in 
time of peace.” They were removed at the instance of the rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 

Those words were struck from the existing treaty that we might 
be sure that it would not be binding in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, for it is fundamental that treaties not made in 
contemplation of war terminate upon war arising between the 
parties to the treaty; but a treaty made in contemplation of war 
remains in force in war as in peace, and so the words “in time 
of war as in time of peace” were eliminated in order expressly 
to give the United States the right to defend the canal against 
any enemy. 

With the elimination of the section just referred to, Secretary 
of State John Hay, in transmitting the second treaty to the Sen- 
ate, stuted that the language omitted left the United States in 
the position where— 


War between the contracting parties or between the United States and 
any other power would have the mnk | effect upon treaties when not 
specially otherwise provided and would remit th parties to thelr 
original and natural right of defense, and give to the United States the 
clear right to close the canal against the other belligerent and to pro- 
tect it and defend itself by whatever means might be necessary. 


Article 2 of the final treaty recognizes that the United States 
“shall enjoy all the rightsincident to the ownership of the canal,” 
and expressly confers upon us “ the exclusive right of providing 
for the regulation and management of the canal.” 5 

These undefined and unlimited powers of themselves consti- 
tute a practical political sovereignty. 

It must also be observed that in order to assert the exclusive 
control of the canal by the United States and to get rid of any 
semblance of control by Great Britain or other powers, the sec- 
ond Hay-Pauncefote treaty omits entirely article 3 of the first 
treaty, which provided: 

The high contracting parties will Immediately upon the exchange of 
the ratification of this convention bring it to the notice of the other 
powers and invite them to adhere to it. 

This provision had been objected to by the Senate in discussing 
the first treaty. The United States, having limited Great Brit- 
ain’s rights under the treaty, objected to making any other na- 
tion a contractual party to it. À 

Moreover, in the first treaty you find article 2 saying: 

The high contracting parties * * * adopt as the basis of such 
neutralization the following rules. 

But the second treaty provides that— 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules. 

The status of the Pay-Pauncefote treaty is unquestionably 
fixed as a treaty limited to times of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. There is, consequently, nothing in 
the contention that we surrender our independent control of the 
canal by the guaranty to maintain neutrality of the canal on 
any basis. That idea proceeds from a woeful misconception of 
what the word “neutralization” really means as between na- 
tions, 

Dr. Oppenheim, in his great work on international law, says: 


Neutrality may be defined as the attitude of impartiality toward bel- 
ligerents, such attitude creating rights and duties between the impartial 
States and the belligerents. 


And further on in the same chapter this writer says: 

Neutrality is a condition during a condition of war only. Rights and 
duties deriving from neutrality do not exist before the outbreak of war. 

There is, consequently, nothing in the rules relating to neu- 
tralization comprised in the treaty which, because of a conces- 
sion of our lack of right in a time of >eace to create a tolls 
exemption for our vessels, can be construed as a surrender of 
any element of our practical political sovereignty over the canal 
and Canal Zone, for the very simple reason that neutrality is a 
condition which we are to enforce when any two other nations 
are at war. It has nothing to do with the treatment of vessels 
of commerce or war during times of peace. > 

In this connection it must also be carefully noted that clause 7 
of the first treaty expressly stated “no fortifications shall be 
erected commanding the canal or the waters adjacent.’ In the 


second treaty that stipulation is entirely eliminated. In a let- 


— 


ter during the negotiations which led up to the second treaty 
Lord Lansdowne on August 3, 1901, said: 


I understand that by the omission of all reference to the matter of 
defense the United States Government desires to reserve the power of 
taking measures to protect the canal, at any time when the United 
States may be at war, from destruction or damage at the hands of an 
enemy or enemies, 

Having regard again for the character of the final Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty as a treaty applicable only to a peace status 
between this country and Great Britain, and carefully noting the 
express concession of the right to use such means to protect the 
canal as the United States sees fit, it may easily be understood 
why we have been able to fortify the canal without protest from 
Great Britain and announce it as a world policy that, as we 
have practical sovereignty in the Canal Zone, we shall treat the 
canal and the Canal Zone as our own in time of war. 

Moreover, as we are charged with the sole duty to preserve 
the neutralization of the canal as between belligerents other 
than the United States, and as we are charged with the con- 
stant duty of its policing and its protection from lawlessness 
and disorder, it becomes preposterous to assert that as an in- 
cident to that practical, and admittedly practical, sovereignty 
necessary to accomplish these ends we may not pass our yes- 
sels of war, the vessels of war of the sovereign nation in prac- 
tical control of the canal, to and fro through it at will without 
toll. 

In the note of Sir Edward Grey of November 14, 1912, which 
has been so much discussed, and into which so much imagina- 
tive construction has been read, there is one clear and un- 
equivocal declaration, which seems conclusive as between Great 
Britain and the United States of the practical sovereignty of 
the United States in the Canal Zone. It is this: 

Now that the United States has become the practical sovereign of 
the canal, His Maj B Government do not question its title to 
exercise belligerent rights for its protection. 

If the gentleman from New York, my friend [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] and others, who have builded an international contro- 
versy on the things which Sir Edward Grey may imaginatively 
be presumed to have said in his note, had examined with more 
care the Panama Canal act they would have found in a com- 
parison of that act with the note the conclusive evidence that 
Great Britain continues to recognize the political control of 
the canal at the same time that she takes issue with us about 
what she claims is a commercial discrimination. In section 13 
of that act there is found a paragraph which, in boldest lan- 
guage, indicates the full military control of the canal by the 
United States. That section is not objected to by Great Britain. 
It reads: 

That in time of war in which the United States shall be engaged or 
when in the opinion of the President war is imminent, such officer of 
the Army as the President may designate shall assume authority over 
the ennal and the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, the plain truth is we have become excited over 
a flash i; the pan. Great Britain concedes our political and mill- 
tary control of the canal and Canal Zone while demanding that 
we observe what she claims as a commercial stipulation in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, This position is sustained by the most 
eminent authority. 

One of the foremost advocates of the right of the United 
States to do as it pleases under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty re- 
garding the exemption of its own vessels from the payment of 
tolls is Hon. Chandler P. Anderson, formerly Counselor of the 
Department of State. In a paper read by him before the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law in April, 1913, he makes this 
statement regarding the issue over the tolls: 

That Issue is not one which should arouse bad feeli 


F by postponing its 
pettiement: until after the const FN e mg 
That Mr. Taft when he was President did not think the issue 
of free-tolls exemption a serious one, or one involving the prac- 
tical sovereignty of the United States in the Canal Zone, is in- 
dicated by the manner in which he referred to the question at 
the time he was advising the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representatives to find some 
method by which the matter might be determined. He stated: 


One of the leading English authorities opposing the conten- 
tion of the United States, in a critical monograph on the sub- 
ject, says: 


Neither the independence nor the honor nor any vital interest of the 
parties can be said to be involved in the dispute. 


And Sir Edward Grey, in the note previously referred to, 

closes the communication thus: 

s Government have con 
. , e isos maaan cussions, within, th 
the right of the United States to control the canal. They feel con- 
vinced that they may look with confidence to the Government of the 
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Bren 5 are one to impair the safeguards guaranteed tu 

There need be no fear of loss of prestige er sacrifice of honor 
by the course we are about to pursue. That is always the ery 
of the jingo and the charlatan, but it should not deter the 
thoughtful man, In this House, without regard to what we may 
think is the true technical interpretation of the treaty as re- 
spects our right to exempt our own vessels of commerce from 
the payment of tolls, we are simply conceding equality of treat- 
ment to the vessels of Great Britain. We accept in a spirit 
of liberality the judgment of the world as regards the extent 
of a commercial concession we have made. We do it in our 
majesty, and with the consciousness that the claim for the 
square deal for that alleged concession is itself coupled with 
the full admission of the waving of the Stars and Stripes as 
the emblem of sovereignty over the canal. That man is bravest 
who in the hour of his triumph is generous. The American 
people will, I am satisfied, be willing in history to have recorded 
for them in this case a brave act of international generosity. 

In 1842 the Webster-Ashburton treaty was concluded with 
England. It marked a remarkable development of the process 
of extradition of fugitives for any of seven offenses, and 
proved to be efficacious. Ten similar treaties were shortly 
afterwards concluded by Secretary of State Marcy during the 
administration of Franklin Pierce. At the time, the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty was loudly denounced as a mere trap for the 
recovery of political offenders. The other treaties encountered 
similar opposition, The United States was characterized as 
a Nation without the courage to protect our foretgn-born citi- 
zens from the aggression of their mother countries. But, says 
a distinguished author on American diplomacy, “In no instance 
have these direful forebodings been justified by the event.” 

At the final period of the Crimean War, when Mr. Gladstone 
believed, with all his serene majesty as a Christian statesman 
of peace and progress, that the causes of England's participa- 
tion in that war had ceased to exist and there was no justifi- 
cation for its continuance, he was denounced by the rabid 
English musketeer and the blatant jingo of a decadent English 
tory§sm as a truckler and a traitor. Yet an enlightened people 
soon recognized his manly independence and his determination 
that England as a nation should be governed by the principles 
of Christian ethics, and he was enshrined in the hearts of the 
English masses for all time, 

With a broad international mind, not in the least inconsistent 
with sincere and devoted patriotism, the President, standing 
with patience and self-control at bis post of high responsibility 
while a small current of blustering public opinion, stimulated 
by vainglorious greed and the valor of ignorance, is sweeping 
by, asks the American people to do the large thing. 

From his fortunate position the President of the United 
States is able to speak upon international matters with an 
authoritative generosity which no other ruler can risk. The 
results of our Executive declarations in that concert which em- 
braces all civilized countries are a convincing proof of the 
Nation’s power, and also of the exercise of that highest in- 
fiuence which procceds not from material force or bluster but 
from the constant adherence to those elevated policies that have 
identified American diplomacy with the cause of freedom and 
justice. 

After the temporary loss of perspective shall have been re- 
gained in this House, and when the people shall in reflection 
have had time to recall the great address on Mars Hill, wherein 
St. Paul declared that God “hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men,” but also that “He hath determined the bounds 
of their habitation,’ we will cherish the sentiment of patriot- 
ism and at the same time the spirit of brotherhood toward the 
citizens of other nations. Then will the safety of the Nation’s 
honor in the hands of the President be apparent, even to him 
who now doubts. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I am for this measure. [Applause.} 


I was for it in substance two years ago. There is nothing in 
the situation which causes me to change my views. I was for 
it two years ago, largely because of economic reasons, The 
same reasons persuade me to-day. I am not particularly con- 
cerned about the political aspect which has been sought to be 
thrown around this situation, Suffice it to say that I believe 
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that we should get a revenue out of the canal and make it a 
paying concern. [Applause.] 

The people of the United States will not be materially bene- 
fited by the exemption of tolls. Two and three cents per hun- 
dred pounds on articles consumed can not be distributed to the 
consuming masses. These savings will be held by either the 
manufacturer or they will be placed in the pockets of the 
shipowner. [Applause.] 

The greatest corporations of the country—the Steel Trust, the 
Standard Oil, and the Meat Trust—have their. own vessels. Is 
there anyone here who will claim that when they put their 
vessels through the canal and tolls are exempted that the peo- 
ple will get the benefit of such exemption? [Applause.] These 
tolls will go into the pockets of the owners of these corporations. 

But there are other principles here. The exemption of tolls 
contravenes the terms of this treaty. If vessels from coast to 
coast in Mexico must pay tolls and our vessels do not have to 
pay tolls, there is inequality of treatment. If the vessels of 
Canada from coast to coast must pay tolls and our vessels do 
not pay tolls, there is inequality of treatment. If a vessel from 
British Columbia can take a cargo to New York and pays tolls, 
and a vessel from Seattle, only across the line, goes to the same 
port with a like cargo and is exempted from payment of tolls, 
there is inequality of treatment under the treaty. If a vessel 
starts from Liverpool with a cargo destined for San Francisco, it 
can take this cargo to New York and transship it to an Ameri- 
ean coastwise vessel, which can go through the canal free from 
tolls and reach San Francisco, whereas a vessel starting from 
Liverpool direct through the canal to San Francisco must pay 
tells. That is inequality of treatment, as I view the treaty. If 
a vessel comes from an Asiatic port to San Francisco, it can 
transship its cargo to an American coastwise vessel and have it 
taken to New York through the canal free of tolls, but another 
yessel coming from Asiatic ports going direct through the canal 
to New York must pay tolls, and, again, that is inequality of 
treatment, as I view the treaty. For these reasons and for the 
fact that we are bound in honor to observe the treaty right- 
fully interpreted I am in favor of the pending measure. [Ap- 
plause.] 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECT. 

While increasing difficulties in connection with the solution 
of our international problems, especially those relating to Japan 
and Mexico, doubtless had a large influence in inducing Presi- 
dent Wilson to present his recent message to the two Houses 
urging immediate repeal of the provision in the Panama Canal 
act of 1912 exempting coastwise vessels from the payment of 
tolls, and while such complications and the necessity for their 
peaceful solution at the earliest possible date concerns us as 
Members of the House and concerns the Nation at large, I feel 
that the violation of the plain terms of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901 made between the United States and Great 
Britain whereby in clause 1 of article 3 we solemnly stipulated 
and agreed— 


That the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 


otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 


equitable— 
is sufficient to persuade me to yote for the pending measure 
repealing exemption of tolls for our coastwise vessels. Beliey- 
ing that a nation is as firmly bound by its contracts made with 
other nations, as an individual is bound by his contract with 
another, the repeal of the exemption clause is absolutely neces- 
sary to restore our standing among the nations of the world, 
a standing which has been severely shaken by our action of two 
years ago, and the President, having fuller knowledge and 
being in closer touch with our international affairs, knowing 
that no partisan advantage could be obtained and, in fact, 
realizing that his party prestige might be shaken, nevertheless, 
as befits a President and with the courage of his convictions, 
has summoned the Nation to retrace its steps and rehabili- 
tate itself in the minds of all right-thinking people. It would 
have been easier for him to haye remained silent and avoided 
what may become a permanent breach in his party. So far 
from being criticized for having surrendered what some even 
of his own party have claimed to be our rights under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty he should be given -credit for sincerity of 
purpose and a desire to promote international justice, 
Personally I am not concerned with the political aspect of 
this proposition. I opposed toll exemption for coastwise ships 
when our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce pre- 
sented the Panama Canal act in May, 1912. I opposed it then 
largely because of economic reasons, and these usons are just 
as persuasive now as they were then. I believe with Col. 


Goethals, the great constructor of the canal, and with Dr. 


Emory R. Johnson, the specia] commissioner on Panama Canal 
traffic and tolls, than whom there is no greater expert on this 
subject in the United States, that the canal should be made, so 
far as consistent with the charge of reasonable tolls on all 
traffic passing through it, self-sustaining, and that in view of 
the fact that the people of the United States, when the canal is 
finished, will have expended the enormous sum of $375,000,000, 
raised through the taxation of our people, they haye given a 
sufficient benefaction to the world without being further taxed 
to maintain and operate it. 
FIXED CHARGES. 


According to the best estimates available, the cost of opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair per annum will be $3,500,000; 
cost of sanitation, $500,000; annuity to the Republic of Panama, 
under our treaty with the Republic, beginning July 1, 1913, 
$250,000; interest, at 8 per cent on cost of construction, $11,- 
250,000; making a total of $15,500,000. If to this sum there be 
added, as recommended by Dr. Johnson and others, 1 per cent 
per annum of the cost of construction, for the purpose of devel- 
oping an amortization fund for the gradual wiping out of the 
cost of construction, the further sum of $3,750,000, the total 
annual fixed charge would amount to $19,250,000, 

REVENUES. 

President Taft, in his order fixing the rate of tolls to be 
charged on the Isthmus, announced to the world that the rate 
per net register ton on all merchant vessels should be $1.20, 
and Dr. Johnson estimated that the greatest possible traffic 
that could be expected to use the canal during its first year 
of operation would be 10,500,000 tons, which amount of tonnage, 
at $1.20 per net register ton, would yield in the way of revenue 
$12,600,000, leaving an annual deficit therefore of $6,650,000. 
By 1924 it is estimated that the total net register tonnage 
passing through the canal will amount to 17,000,000 tons, which 
at $1.20 per ton would yield $20,400,000, or but little more than 
the total fixed charges as already specified, thus leaving nothing 
for the development of funds for the possible enlargement and 
improvement of the canal, as will doubtless be demanded by 
the increased size of ships and increased demands of commerce. 

If, however, the coastwise traffic is exempted from tolls—and 
this traffic is estimated to amount to about a million net regis- 
ter tons during the first few years after the opening of the 
canal and is estimated will grow to 2,000,000 tons at the end 
of the first decade—there would have to be deducted over a 
million dollars a year from the receipts, and in the course of 10 
years these deductions for coastwise traffic would amount to 
about $20,000,000, and the deficit for the first year or two with 
tolls on coastwise traffic exempted would amount to almost 
$8,000,000 per annum, which would have to be made up by the 
taxation of our people. 

These calculations are on the assumption, however, that the 
rate of $1.20 per net register ton will be maintained during the 
first decade; but as we are to meet the competition of the Suez 
Canal, whose toll charges are now $1.21 per net register ton, 
practically the same as the Panama tolls, we will doubtless have 
to reduce the Panama tolls to a $1 basis in the near future. 
The Suez tolls have been lowered four times in the last decade, 
the last reduction haying been made since the passage of the 
Panama Canal act in August, 1912. This reduction in the tolls 
at Panama to meet the Suez competition would not necessarily 
increase our revenues because of any increased traffic induced 
by such reduction. There would, therefore, be a still greater 
deficit per annum during the first decade than if the present 
rate were maintained. It becomes, therefore, a very practical 
question as to whether or not our Government, in the interests 
oi our National Treasury and of our people, shall giye to our 
coastwise vessels the benefit of toll exemption. 

COASTWISE VESSELS. 

Our coastwise vessels at present enjoy the most absolute 
monopoly of any interest in the United States. Under our navi- 
gation laws no foreign-built vessel or vessel owned abroad can 
participate in the coastwise trade. Freed from the competitien 
of such vessels, our coastwise shipping has prospered and grown 
in size so that it is now, next to that of England, the largest in 
the world. Its tonnage during the last decade has incre: sed 38 
per cent, and the business has been profitable to the shipowners. 
It needs no further largess from the Government. Competition 
has been largely eliminated as a result of conference agreements 
as to rates and as to the ports supplied. But a small portion of 
our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific shipping is carried by independent 
lines. A large percentage is under the control of vessels owned 
by railroads. 

Section 11 of the Panama Canal act forbids the use of the 
canal to yessels owned or controlled by railroads with which 
such vessels could be competitors. This provision would still 
further relieve coastwise traffic from the possible competition 
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of railroad-owned vessels. There can be no justification, in 
view of the annual deficit resulting from the operation and 
maintenance of the canal, in relieving coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls. On the contrary, in view of the ad- 
vantages these vessels now enjoy under existing law and the 
profits they will be able to make by using the canal, they should 
be made to pay their proportionate share of the canal’s mam- 
tenance and operation. To exempt them from tolls under such 
circumstances would be, in effect, to subsidize them. I am op- 
posed to Government subsidy in any form, and have three times 
voted against giving subsidy to our American ships. If any 
vessels deserve subsidy at the hands of the Government, our 
vessels engaged in foreign trade, which have to meet the com- 
petition of vessels of other maritime nations which are more 
cheaply built and cheaply manned, ought to be given a subsidy. 
If there should be any discrimination as between the vessels 
belonging to citizens of the United States using the canal, the 
discrimination should be in favor of those engaged in foreign 
and not in the coastwise trade. 

TOLL EXEMPTION MAY LESSEN AND NOT INCREASE TRAFFIC THROUGH THRE 

CANAL, 

The largest use of the canal by foreign nations will come as 
the result of the maintenance of friendly relations with them 
on the part of our Government. A construction of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty which ignores its terms has not tended to 
conciliate England, the other signatory power thereto, and the 
maritime nations of the world. Feeling that the exemption of 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls is a violation of 
the treaty, they will not feel like Increasing the revenues of the 
canal by persuading their maritime vessels to make use of it 
as against other competitive routes. It is said that trade fol- 
lows the fiag, implying that patriotism and love of country 
promote commerce, It is also true that trade will not always 
seek the shortest nor the cheapest route, but can be very 
mnnterially affected by political considerations. 

The colonists refused to trade with the mother country be- 
cause they believed that they were unjustly dealt with and were 
being taxed without the right of representation. The people of 
China, after the Boxer rebellion, in which our country took a 
part, for a time boycotted trade with America and seriously 
reiinced the amount of our shipments. Immediately after we 
remitted the Boxer indemnity confidence was restored, as well 
as our trade. The Underwood tariff bill has aroused much 
hostility in certain countries because of alleged discrimination. 
This hostility is manifesting itself in reduced exchanges of com- 
moditles between the United States and other countries. An 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which has exas- 
perated the maritime nations of the world, will have a discour- 
aging effect upon their use of it. e 

As the Panama Canal is to be the great competitor of the 
Suez Canal for the trade of various remote sections of the 
world, we will handicap our canal and thus promote trafice 
throngh the Suez Canal which should naturally and under the 
force of economic conditions pass through the Panama Canal. 
The competitive zones will be New Zealand, Australia, Japan, 
and the northern portion of the Chinese coast. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


New York, yia the Panama Canal, is nearer Sydney, on the 
east coast of Australia, than by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
by 4,000 miles. This would represent a saving of 16 days for a 
10-knot ship. If we take the formula that the cost of a 10-knot 
ship at sea is 10 cents per net register ton per day, with a ship 
of 4,000 net register tons, the lowest which can profitably use 
the canal, these 16 days of time saved by the use of the Panama 
Canal, reduced to dollars, would represent $6,400. The canal 
tolls at $1.20 per net register ton on such a vessel would amount 
to $4,800, leaving a net advantage to the vessel using this canal 
of $1,600. Will this small financial advantage induce a British 
vessel returning from Sydney to sail westward to New York 
via Cape of Good Hope, where no tolls will have to be paid, or 
sastward across the Pacific through the Panama Canal? When 
we consider that a large share of our commerce with Australia 
is carried in British and other foreign ships, and the further 
fact that Sydney, and, in fact, all Australia, is a British pos- 
session, and the further fact that British infiuence dominates 
its banking, shipping, and commercial affairs, will it be unrea- 
sonable to expect that such vessels would prefer the Cape of 
Good Hope route, Great Britain and other European nations 
believing themselves to be discriminated against by reason 
of our exemption of coastwise traffic? 

Take another illustration: New York via Panama is 2.500 
miles nearer Wellington, the leading port of New Zealand, than 
via the Straits of Magellan. This would represent a saving to 
a 10-knot ship of 4,000 net register tons of 10 days, and be 


equivalent to $4,000. The Panama Canal tolls would amount to 
$4,800, which would represent a saving of $800 in favor of the 
route through the Straits of Magellan. As New Zealand is 
another British possession, whose commerce, banking, and ship- 
ping interests are under British influence, it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect that such vessel would use the Straits of 
Magellan, notwithstanding the extra hazards of such route, as 
against the Panama Canal route, 

Liverpool is equidistant from Sydney, Australia, via the 
Panama and the Suez routes. Which route would a British 
vessel prefer in plying between these ports? In view of the 
fact that the British Government owns 176,000 shares of the 
Suez Canal Co., a little less than a majority of the stock, and 
the canal tolls paid at Suez pay a handsome dividend on the 
stock held by the British Government, the Suez route would 
undoubtedly be preferred. 

New York is equidistant from Hongkong, China, via the 
Panama and Suez routes. Hongkong is the British port of 
China. Would not the same influences which would operate to 
divert traffic between Liverpool and Sydney to the Suez route 
armert the trafilc between New York and Hongkong to the same 
route? 

Liverpool is nearer Yokohama via Suez than via Panama by 
700 miles, representing a saving of time via Suez of 2.4 days to 
a 10-knot ship. Could the Panama Canal expect to secure its 
proper share of this traffic largely carried on in British and 
European bottoms under political conditions existing as a 
result of the exemption of our coastwise traffic? Would not the 
existing strained relations between us and Japan, resulting 
from our agitation against Japanese immigration and the recent 
hostile demonstrations in California against Japanese in con- 
hection with tenure of land, promote patronage of the Suez 
Canal at the expense of the Panama Canal? 

Valparaiso, the chief port of Chile, and the entire west coast 
of South America is nearer Liverpool via Panama than via the 
Straits of Magellan by 1,540 miles, representing a saving of 
5.9 days for a 10-knot ship. This would represent a saving of 
nearly $2,400; but as the canal tolls would amount to $4,800 on 
a ship of 4,000 net register tons, there would be a financial 
disadvantage of $2,400 against the Panama route, Could we 
hope to retain our rightful share of the commerce of Valparaiso 
through the Panama Canal under the existing irritation result- 
ing from our interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty? 
Would not vessels plying in this trade, owned by British syndl- 
cates closely allied with the British Government, feel justified 
under the law of retaliation in ignoring the Panama route and 
following the beaten path through the Straits of Magellan? 

If it is conceded, as I think it must be, that political con- 
siderations arising out of what the nations of the world consider 
to be an unjust interpretation of the treaty of 1901 can have a 
material effect in controlling trade routes, then our persistence 
in such an unjust interpretation will inevitably result in re- 
duction of its revenues. Such reductions will still further in- 
crease the deficit to which I have already called attention, and 
hence increase the taxation of our people. As but 9 per cent 
of the foreign commerce of the United States, including ex- 
ports and imports, is carried in American bottoms, we must 
be dependent upon foreign bottoms for the carriage of the bal- 
ance of such trade, anc to that extent we must be more or less 
at the mercy of the foreign shipowners, who determine almost 
exclusively their own routes of travel. If such consequences 
are not imaginary, but real, it would be an act of wisdom on 
our part to vote for the pending bill and thus remove existing 
friction, irritation, and misunderstanding. If we would permit 
our canal to enjoy the largest usefulness of which it is capable, 
we ought to restore harmonious trade relations with the mer- 
cuntile nations of the world. 8 

WHAT WOULD ES THE RATES CHARGED BY OUR COASTWISE SHIPS? 


No one can foretell the rates which will be charged by our 
vessels passing through the canal engaged in the coast-to-coast 
traffic. One thing is clear, and that is that these rates, as 
most ocean rates have been heretofore, will be fixed by what the 
traffic will bear. This was the same principle which controlled 
the fixing of railroad rates prior to the enactment of the Hep- 
burn Act, supplemented by the Mann-Elkins Act, giving to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to regulate rates 
and to declare what is a reasonable and just rate. 

The testimony before our committee and the testimony re- 
cently taken by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries clearly demonstrates that coastwise as well as high- 
sea shipping and the rates charged are determined by pools 
or conference agreements, and that but a small portion of the 
traffic is in the hands of independent carriers. In the recent 
report of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
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as to coastwise trade generally, the following statement was 
made: 


of the total, 
with 279,180 gross tons, 23.6 per cent of the total. All told, the 30 
lines referred to as controlled by railroads or shipping consolidations 
operate 330 steamers of 868,741 gross tons, or nearly 70 per cent of 
the total number of steamers and 74 per cent of the tonnage. 

Under such control monopolistic conditions as to rates, as 
to routes, and as to ports of call, must inevitably result, and 
unless controlled by placing our coastwise shipping—so far, at 
least, as line vessels are concerned—under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or similar governing body, 
the rates charged will be what the trafie will bear and not 
what the service is worth. 

If the rates through the canal were controlled by what the 
service is worth, we might expect a very material reduction 
in the present rates from coast to coast, passing over the Pan- 
ama Railroad and the Tehuantepec route. These rates now 
average from $12 to $15 per cargo ton. The present charge 
from hull to hull at Panama is $3 per cargo ton and at Tehuan- 
tepec one-third of the through rate, amounting to about $3.50 
per cargo ton. These rates would amount to $6 per net register 
ton at Panama and about $7 per net register ton at Tehuante- 
pec, Reductions by these amounts we would have a right to 
expect upon the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The rate which our coast-to-coast vessels passing through the 
canal will charge will be based in some measure on the average 
cost of haul east and west bound. As the present traffic over 
the Panama and Tehuantepec routes from our Pacific coast to 
our Atlantie and Gulf seaports is from one-fourth to one-third 
of the traffic from the Atlantic and Gulf seaports to the Pacific 
coast, vessels eastbound would have smaller cargoes, and as 
the operating cost would be almost the same, less revenue would 
be derived by line vessels making the eastbound trip, hence the 
vessel owner would raise the rates so as to equalize the cost 
of operation both ways. 

Even though the rates on coast-to-coast traffic may not be 
based on cost of service, and they will not be under existing 
practice, nevertheless the reductions which the canal will render 
possible will result in a material reduction in transcontinental 
rail rates; and this reduction may be so great as to render 
it unprofitable for transcontinental railroads to continue to com- 
pete for much of the traffic which now passes from coast to 
coast by rail. As section 11 of the Panama Canal act practically 
forbids the use of the canal to vessels owned by railroads com- 
peting with themselves, the rail carriers will lose a consider- 
able part of the 3,000,000 tons of transcontinental freight now 
annually hauled by them. According to some experts, this loss 
may reach 10 per cent. The larger portion of this traffic they 
will retain, but the bulk freight and freight which can go in 
cargo lots, which is nonperishable, and where time of delivery 
is not material, will go by vessel through the canal, but more 
expensive freight, where speed and certainty of time of delivery 
are essential, will continue to go by rail. This has been the 
experience in all countries where rail and water routes com- 
peted for business. ‘ 

THE MIDDLE WEST AND CANAL TOLLS, 

The region of the upper lakes and Mississippi Valley will 
secure little direct benefit from the Panama Canal. Some 
traffic may be developed on the Mississippi River between St. 
Paul and the Gulf, but little upstream commerce can be ex- 
pected under existing methods of river transportation. The 
products of this great region must be shipped eastward via 
the Great Lakes or by rail across a mountain range, a distance 
of almost 1,000 miles, to reach the nearest Atlantic ports, or 
the products must be transported down the Mississippi or by 
way of railronds running southward to the Gulf ports, a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, or products must be shipped by rail 
westward over two mountain ranges for a distance of from 
1,500 to 2,000 miles. Handicapped by such distances from 
ocean ports the upper lakes and Mississippi region, to get its 
producis to the coast to enter the world’s commerce or to get 
the products of the world’s commerce brought to it, must pay 
heayy transportation charges. These charges will not be 
affected as much as is generally expected as a result of the 
competition afforded by the Panama Canal, for unless the coast- 
wise vessels absorb the rail rate from interior points to the 
coast and from the coast to the interior the Middle West will 
bave to rely largely upon the railroads for its inbound and out- 
bound traffic. 


THE LONG AND SHORT HAUL CLAUSE, 


Coast-to-coast traffic by rail for the last decade, and even 
longer, has moved under what are known as blanket rates— 
that is to say, the same rate for the same commodity from any 
point in a given zone or territory to a coast terminal, irre- 
spective of distance. From the region extending from the 
Missouri River eastward to the Atlantic coast the same rates, 
class and commodity, with some exceptions, are made over the 
transcontinental lines to their Pacific terminals at Los Angeles, 
San Franciseo, Portland, Seattle, and so forth—that is to say, 
the freight rate on common window glass, for instance, in car- 
load lots destined for these Pacific coast terminals would be 
90 cents per hundred pounds, whether shipped from New York, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, or even Denver. 

The effect of such blanket rates is to give the Middle West an 
opportunity of competing with the Atlantic seaboard for the 
trade along the Pacific coast and the intermountain country. 
At present 75 per cent of the traffic with the Pacific coast and 
intermountain points originates west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 
and at least 50 per cent originates in the region about Chicago. 
Will the industries, both manufacturing and agricultural, of the 
Middle West be able to maintain their present share in Pacifie 
coast commerce after the canal is in operation and water com- 
petition ensues? It is claimed that the Panama Canal will ren- 
der it possible to reduce the cost of shipping goods from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard to one-third of what the trans- 
continental rail rates now are, and that in consequence of such 
competition the railroads will find it unprofitable to compete for 
such business and will surrender the'same to the water carriers. 
Then, even though the present system of blanket rates be per- 
mitted to continne, these industries may be put to a disidvan- 
tage and the traffic materially reduced. 

The impairment of the commerce of the Middle West with 
Pacific ports would be still more encroached upon and dimin- 
ished by exemption of tolls, even though such exemption would 
represent but 2 or 3 cents per hundred pounds. Whether or not 
the system of blanket rates under which our Middle West has 
been able to develop a large commerce along the Pacific coast 
and in the Mountain States will be permitted to continue will 
depend in a large measure upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the so-called Spokane and Reno 
cases, now pending before it. These cases interpret section 4, 
the so-called long and short kaul clause, of the interstate-com- 
merce acts as amended by the act of June 18, 1910. This sec- 
tion is as follows: 


Sec. 4 (as amended June 18, 1910). That it shall be unlawful for 
any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act to charge 
or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
2 of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter 

n for a longer distance over the same line or route in the same di- 
rection, the shorter being included within the longer distance, or to 
charge any greater compensation as a through route than the nggre- 

te of the intermediate rates subject to the provisions of this act? 

ut this shall not be construed as authorizing any common carrier 
within the terms of this act to charge or receive as great compensa- 
tion for a shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That 
upon application to the Interstate Commerce Commission such common 
carrier may in special cases. after investigation, be authorized by the 
commission to 3 less for langer than for shorter distances for 
the transportation of passengers or property; and the commission may 
from time to time prescribe the extent to which such designated com- 
mon carrier may be relieved from the operation of this section: Pro- 
tided further, That no rates or charges lawfully existing at the time 
of the passage of this amendatory act shall be required to be chauged 
by reason of the provisions of this section prior to the expiration of 
six. months after the passage of this act, nor in any case where appli- 
cation shall have been filed before the commission in accordance with 
the 8 of this section until a determination of such application 
by the commission. 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shail in competition with a water 
route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless after hearing by the Interstate: Commerce 
Commission it shall be found that such proposed increase resis upon 
changed conditions other than the elimination cf water competition. 


Section 4 in the original interstate-commerce act of 1887 made 
it unlawful for any common carrier to charge or receive any 
greater compensation in the aggregate for the transportation 
of passengers or of like kind of property “ under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions” for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance, and placed 
the burden of proof upon the shipper. Under decisions cf the 
Supreme Court of the United States the use of the words 
“under substantially similar circumstances and conditions” 
practically rendered section 4 nugatory, and it remained a dead 
letter until it was amended by the act approved June 1S, 1910. 

In the Spokane and Reno cases, decided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and still under advisement on appeal 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, the defendant 
carriers contended that water competition justified a lesser rate 
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for the longer haul to the coast terminals than for a shorter 
haul to intermediate points. The commission, after an elaborate 
investigation and full hearings, found that there was active 
water competition as to coast-to-coast traffic; that this traffic, 
since the entrance into the field of the Hawallan-American Line 
and other lines, had largely increased, and that the lower rates 
rendered possible by the opening of the Panama Canal would 
still further increase the competition and the traffic by water, 
and hence the transcontinental railroad lines were entitled to 
make certain discriminations against intermediate or inter- 
mountain points; and therefore the rates charged from points 
east of the Missouri River to coast terminals could be less than 
those charged to intermediate points, although the distances 
were less, but held that the system of blanket rates was un- 
reasonable and untenable from an economic standpoint, and 
ordered that the territory east of the Missouri River to the 
Atlantic seaboard, from which rates to the Pacific terminals 
had been blanketed, should be subdivided into zones, each zone 
from west to east carrying an increasing differential; that is to 
say, the rates from all points in zone 1, which embraced the 
territory west of the Missouri to the Pacific coast, should be 
the same for intermediate as for Pacific coast terminal points. 
The rates from zone 2, embracing roughly the Mississippi Val- 
Jey and typified by the cities of St. Paul, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
to intermediate or intermountain points should not exceed 7 
per cent of the rates to the Pacific coast terminals; that from 
zone 3, which would be typified by the cities of Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, the rates to intermediate or 
intermountain points should not exceed by 15 per cent the rates 
to the Pacific coast terminals; that from zone 4, which roughly 
represents the territory east of the Alleghenies, including New 
England, the rates to intermediate or intermountain points 
should not exceed by more than 25 per cent the rates to the 
Pacific coast terminals. 

This new system, if confirmed by the Supreme Court, will 
radically change the method of rate making from coast to 
coast, and may lead to the adoption in the United States of 
distance tariffs. The blanket rate under which traffic was car- 
ried irrespective of distance enabled the Middle West to secure 
the same rates on transcontinental traffic as were granted the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pittsburgh district, and resulted in 
the building up of the large manufacturing industries in the 
valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Will the in- 
dustries of these regions embracing the Middle West be able to 
retain their present supremacy along the Pacific coast, and 
especially in the intermountain region, when allowed a freight 
rate to intermountain points only 7 per cent in excess of the 
rates to the Pacific seaboard, in competition with industries of the 
Atlantic seaboard, where 25 per cent increase is allowed? In other 
words, will the 25 per cent increase by rail neutralize the ad- 
vantage which the Atlantic seaboard has by water, and will the 
system of differentials recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commision in the Spokane and Reno cases be applicable 
when the Panama Canal is open for traffic, or will there bave 
to be not only a radical change in transcontinental rates but 
also of these differentials? 

In my opinion, the railroads, if they would retain their const- 
to-coast traffic, must materially reduce their rates. If they de- 
cide to surrender what may amount to 10 per cent of their 
present transcontinental traffic, they will be permitted by the 
commision to maintain the rates to intermediate points, based 
on the zone system, as I have already set forth. If, however, 
they seek to meet the competition of the ships engaged in 
coast-to-coast traffic and reduce the rates to the coast terminals, 
under the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Spokane and Reno cases there would have to be material reduc- 
tions of rates to intermediate points, resulting in a loss of reve- 
nue, and the road having the larger number of intermediate 
points with densest population and greatest industrial and agri- 
cultural development along its right of way would suffer more 
in loss of revenue than a transcontinental road which passed 
through a thinly populated region and depended for most of its 
revenue on its through business, 

ABSORPTION OF RATES. 

The competition between coastwise ships and _ transconti- 
nental rail lines will not be confined to the coast terminals, but 
in order to secure traffic and extend their infiuence into the 
interior these ships will follow the present practice of the ships 
of the Panama Railroad Co. and absorb the rail rates from 
points in the interior as far west as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati to the Atlantic port. On the Pacific side 
the rail rate into the interior as far east as Spokane, Salt Lake 
City, Reno, and other points may be abscrbed and these ships 
still be able to meet the transcontinerta! rato ‘iv rail, thus still 


further affecting the volume of rail traffic and encroaching 
upon the trade territory of the Middle West, especially in the 
intermountain region. If tolls of $1.20 per net register ton be 
exempted, it would intensify these tendencies I have just men- 
tioned that much more. As lumber is now being carried under 
commodity rates from Seattle and other Sound cities to the 
western boundary line of Minnesota, half way across the con- 
tinent, at 40 cents per hundred, a charge of 2 or 3 cents per 
hundred, which represents the toll charge of $1.20 per net regis- 
ter ton, would materially affect the distance which such com- 
modity could be hauled, depending upon whether tolls were ex- 
empted or charged. 

I do not believe that our Government has any right to so 
regulate toll charges on the Isthmus of Panama as to seriously 
discriminate against one section of our country in favor of 
another; that as all our people are to be taxed to pay for the 
construction of the canal and to pay for the annual deficits 
arising from its operation and maintenance, all our people, so 
far as possible, should be permitted to enjoy whatever adyan- 
tages the canal will render possible. In other words, the bene- 
fits should be equalized among all our people. In view of the 
fact that our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts will enjoy large 
advantages in increased business, not only from coast to coast 
but business with foreign nations, and will enjoy reductions in 
the cost of living which lower rates will make possible, there 
can be no justification for these sections demanding still fur- 
ther advantages in the way of toll exemption, as by such ex- 
emption the interior section, or Middle West, is not only not 
benefited but discriminated against. 

I have heard it stated on this floor that if tolls on coastwise 
ships were not exempted the railroads would increase their 
transcontinental rates by the amount of the tolls. This state- 
ment has no foundation in fact. If, as all concede, the rates 
through the canal from coast to coast, even with tolls paid, 
would be at least from six to seven dollars per ton less than 
the transcontinental rail rates, and by some estimated to be but 
one-third of such rates, it would be absurd on the part of the 
rail carriers, in the face of tremendous competition, to increase 
their own rates. They know that they will have to reduce their 
rates. Moreover, it seems to have been forgotten that the rail 
carriers, since the interstate- commerce act was amended in 
1910, can not increase their rates without such increase first 
haying been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Is there anyone who believes that these carriers, if tolls were not 
exempted at the Isthmus, would be allowed by the commission, 
even if they sought to do so unthinkable a thing, to increase 
their rates and justify such increase because of such canal 
tolls? 

In this connection I wish to make a further suggestion which 
has pertinency in this discussion, and that is that irrespective 
of the tolls charged on coast-to-coast traffic the rail carriers of 
the United States, under the decisions in the Supreme Court, 
will be entitled to a fair return on the fair valuation of their 
property. With a physical valuation now in progress, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will have the data necessary to de- 
termine the proper standards for rate making and the carriers 
will be permitted to ask and collect such freight charges as in 
the opinion of the commission will permit them to earn a fair 
return. No matter what competition the canal creates, no mat- 
ter how much business is taken from the rail carriers and trans- 
ferred to the water carriers, the railroads will be permitted, 
under the commission, to so fix or readjust their rates as to per- 
mit them to live. I hold no brief for the railroads. I have 
taken an humble part in securing the enactment of legislation 
providing for their regulation by the Government. I am confi- 
dent that under such regulation they will continue to be great 
instrumentalities in the industrial development of our country. 
Exact justice ought to be dealt out to them, and this will be 
done whether tolls on coastwise traflic are exempt or not. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Under the system of blanket rates which the order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, made in the Spokane and Reno 
cases, sought to change the rate per hundred pounds on Jess than 
carload lots of boots and shoes from all points in the territory 
lying between the Missouri River and the Atlantie seaboard to 
the Pacific coast terminals is $2,75. The rate via the Panama 
Railroad is $1.65, giving an advantage to the latter route of 
$1.10 per hundred. The New England manufacturer of boots 
and shoes would thus have an advantage of $1.10 per hundred 
over the manufacturer at St. Louis, Milwaukee, and other points 
in the Mississippi Valley in securing and holding trade along 
the Pacific coast, and with this advantage would be able to 
ship goods inland from the Pacific coast terminals into the inter- 
mountain region for such a distance by rail as the $1.10 would 
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pay for. As the Panama Canat will make it possible for coast- 
wise ships to charge considerably less than the $1.65 now 
charged over the Panama Railroad, then, if the transcontinental 
rail rate is maintained, the advantage to the Atlantic coast man- 
ufacturer would be still greater, and his goods could be shipped 
still farther. eastward into the interior from the Pacific coast 
terminal. It is to be expected, however, that the transconti- 
nental rail rate will haye to be materially reduced if the rail 
carriers wish to retain their present share of the coast to coast 
traffic or their share of the intermountain trafie. The exemp- 
tion of tolls will permit the water carriers to push the froutier 
line of competition still farther eastward and thus to that ex- 
tent shrink the territory to which our Middle West manufac- 
turers and producers believe themselves to be entitled. While 
it is true that the rail carriers would get the benefit of the short 
haul from the Pacific coast terminals to intermediate points, 
this traffic would not compensate them for the loss sustained 
by. failure to secure the revenue from the longer haul west- 
bound by rail from the Middle West. 

If the Supreme Court sustains the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Spokane and Reno cases, estali- 
lishing the zone system with differentials, with distance tariffs 
ultimately in view, the same results will, in my opinion, follow. 
In the Spokane case the commission, in its order, recommended 
a $2 rate per hundred in less-than-carload lots of boots and 
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share; if he could secure if, would be one forty-eighth of this 
amount per can. 

These illustrations could be multiplied, but it would only 
demonstrate what I have already stated, that the exemption 
would not inure to the benefit of the consumer. Even the re- 
tailer and the wholesaler would not be benefited. Some jobbers 
and others whose business was of sufficient size to enable them 
to handle cargo. lots would be able to get some advantage, but 
under the present system of fixing ocean freight rates by cons 
ference agreements and on the principle of charging what the 
traffic will bear the owners of ceastwise ships will be the 
largest beneficiaries, and these least require and least deserve 
the profits resuliiug from toll exemption. Protected as no 
other interest is protected under the laws of the United Sta 
enjoying a monopoly which no foreign-built or foreign-own 
vessels can interfere with, given vastly increased. opportunities 
for larger business and greater profits as a result of the cons 
struction of the canal, it would be an act of injustice: to our 
people to tax themselves to build and to maintain and operate 
the canal in order to subsidize these coastwise ships through 
an exemption of tolls. ; 


RETALIATION. 
Under the treaty of Washington, entered into between. the 
United States and Great Britain and Canada in 1871, vessels of 
the United States and Canada are allowed to use on terms of 


shoes from all points in zone 1, Which includes all territory equality the waters of the Great Lakes, the Soo Canal, the 


west of the Missouri River to the Pacific coast, to Pacifie coast 
terminals, allowing no discrimination against intermediate 
points. From zone 2, the Mississippi River section, the rate of 
about $2.18 was recommended to intermediate points and from 


i 


zone 4, representing the Atlantic seaboard, with a differential | 


of 25 per cent, a rate of about $2.50 was reeommended. The 
St. Louis. manufacturer, under these rates, would thus pay 
about 32 cents less per hundred in less-than-carload lots to 
intermediate or intermountain points than his Massachusetts 
competitor, but the latter has an alternative route via the 
Panama Canal; and even with the present rate of $1.65. via the 


Panama Railroad the Massachusetts manufacturer would: have 


an advantage of 53 cents for the trade along the Pacific coast. 
The reductions which will follow the opening of the Panama 
Canal would still further increase his advantage, unless the 


commission authorized a lower rate than $2, as recommended 


under conditions existing at the time of making this decision 

in June, 1911. The exemption of tolis, amounting in the case of 

shoes to about 3 cents per hundred; would by so much increase 

the adyantage of the eastern manufacturer in encroaching upon 

the territory of the manufacturer of the: Middle West 
CONSUMER NOT: BENEFITED. 


While T have attempted to show that the cxemption of tolls 
would have some effect in shifting the line of competition east- 
ward, and thus lessen the territorial limits of the manufactur- 
ers 2nd producers of the Middle West, thus giving an advantage 
to the manufacturers and producers of the coasts, or will enable 
the owners of coastwise ships to absorb the tolls exempted, little 
or no benefit will inure: to the consumers of the country and 
such toll exemption will not manifest itself in a reduction of 
the cost of living; especially throughout the Middle West, The 
amount of tolls fixed at 51.20 per net register ton, equivalent 
to from 40 to 60 cents per cargo ton, can not be extended over 
ordinary units of purchase so as to reach the consumer. This 
can best be shown by several’ illustrations: 

A box of California oranges weighs 90 pounds and contains 
about 10 dozen of standard size. In a long ton there will be 
25 bexes. The toll on 25 boxes will be $0.60, or $0.0204 on each 
box.. The toll on a dozen of these oranges would amount to 
$0.002; a sum so infinitesimal that the consumer can not get it. 

A keg of nails weighs about 100 pounds. A long ton would; 
therefore, contain 22 kegs; At $0.60 per ton, the toll on each 
keg would amount to 80.0273. A consumer buying by the pound 
would be unable to get any advantage from toll exemptions. 

A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds, or 11 barrels to the ton. 
The tolls would represent $0.054 per barrel. Flour is not pur- 
chased by: the average consumer by the barrel, but by ihe sack. 
As there are four sacks to the barrel, the amount of tolls per 
sack would be represented by $0,018. With flour selling at $1.45 
per sack, the consumer would not be benefited: 

A box of shoes containing 36 pairs weighs about 50 pounds. 
There are approximately: 45 boxes to the ton. The tolls on a 
box would amount to.$0.0183; or one thirty-sixth of this amount 
on a pair. : 

A case of canned: salmon: containing forty-eight 1-pound cans 
weighs about 70 pounds. There are about 38 cases to the ton. 
The tolls on each case would amount to-$0.015. The consumer's 


Welland Canal, and he St. Lawrence River. 

Under this treaty American vessels used the Canadian lock at 
the Soo last year to the extent of 39,000,000 tons, an amount 
larger than that passing through the American loeks, and used 
the Welland Canal; wholly within Canadian territory, to the 
extent of a million tens. Early in the nineties Canada sought 
to discriminate against our vessels using the Welland Canal 
and the canals of the St. Lawrence, making the same conten- 
tion that those who favor free tolls for our coastwise ships. are 
now making in the pending controversy. President Harrison 
sent a special message to Congress protesting against this dis- 
crimination against our American yessels using the waterways 
of Canada and urged retaliatory legislation. Such legislation 
was passed and remains on the statute books, but Canada with- 
drew her restrictions on American- vessels, thereby conceding 
our contention of equality of treatment under the treaty of 
Washington. In view of this controversy and the position we 
took in connection therewith, we can not and ought not now to 
assume a position as to the interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, which contains an even stronger provision ns to 
equality of all vessels, inconsistent with the position we then 
took, The maintenance of our interpretation of the treaty of 
Washington is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the great 
Northwest—to its agricultural, mining, and manufacturing in- 
terests. When it is remembered that the traſſſe through the 
Soo Canal last year was over three times the traffle passing 
through the Suez Canal and six times the amount of the traffie 
of all kinds that will use the Panama Canal for the first few 
years) of its operation, we ought not; in our interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty; assume an: attitude which may jeop- 
ardize this: tremendous: traffie between the Northwest and the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The Canadian Government has: projected and started the con 
struction of the Georgian Bay Canal connecting Georgian Bay 
by way of the French, and: Ottawa Rivers with Ottawu, and 
Montreal on the St. Lawrence. This new waterway will be 
wholly within Canadian territory and will save several hun- 
dred miles of travel down Lake Huron, through the St. Clair 
River, through Lake Erie, the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, 
and the upper St. Lawrence. This canal is not within the pur- 
view of the treaty of Washington, Its use by American vessels 
wiil, therefore, have to be subject to the terms of a new treaty 
to be negotiated between the United States and Great Britain 
and Canada. If we insist upon our exemption of coastwise 
vessels at Panama and thus discriminate against the vessels 
of these countries ín violation of what they consider to be the 
terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, what is to prevent them 
from exempting their own vessels using the Georgian Bay 
Canal and charging toll to our American vessels? Would not 
such discrimination seriously militate against the commerce 
at the head of the Lakes and. throughout the Northwest, ex- 
tending as far westward as Montana? Should we jeopardize 
this mighty commerce for the purpose of granting toll exemp- 
tion to only about a million tons of coast-to-coast traffic passing 
through the Panama Canal? Les tallonis, the law. of retaliar 
tion, is just. as operative among nations as it is among indi- 
viduals. In my opinion the farmers and producers. of the 
Middle West are called upon to pay too big a price for such 
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toll exemption, and in the interest of our people and their com- 
merce I protest against such exemption. 
SUBSIDIES, 


It has been repeatedly stated in this debate that if the ex- 
emption from tolls of our coastwise vessels is a subsidy then 
the free use granted to our yessels in the improvement of 
rivers and harbors within the limits of the United States is 
likewise a subsidy. This is not a logical deduction. Why were 
Members during the consideration of the rivers and harbors 
bill last week so earnest in securing appropriations for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors in their respective districts? 

It was because they believed such improvement would increase 
the commerce of the cities in their districts; would result in 
increase of population, business, prosperity, and wealth; would 
inure to the benefit of the Government by making available 
larger sources of reyenue and taxation, and thus develop funds 
out of which still larger river and harbor improvements could 
be made. But like results would not follow, even though the 
Panama Canal increased the population of the cities of Colon 
and Panama to 100,000 or 150,000 each. Such increases, with all 
that they imply, would inure almost wholly to the increase in 
the wealth and prosperity of a foreign country—the Republic of 
Panama. Their increase in wealth and prosperity and possi- 
bilities of reyenue and taxation would fatten the treasury of 
that Republic and not ours. By the river and harbor act of 1884 
we made the use of our rivers and barbors free to the vessels of 
all other nations which granted like freedom to our vessels in 
their rivers and harbors, believing that such reciprocal arrange- 
ment would be to our advantage, to the increase of our com- 
merce, and the upbuilding of our population, wealth, and pros- 
perity. ` 

Notwithstanding the breaking of bulk at Panama since our 
occupation and ownership of the Panama Railroad, commerce 
over this road between our coasts is considered as coastwise 
traffic. If the contention of those who oppose the repeal of the 
exemption clause in the Panama Canal act is sound, they would 
have a right, under their construction of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, to demand exemption of the present charge of $3.50 per 
long ton as freight charges over the Panama Railroad, this, road 
being owned and operated by the United States, and yet during 
the 10 years of our ownership and operation of this road for 
commercial purposes no one has contended that such exemption 
should be made. Why should the contention for toll exemption 
now be made? Is it because the cost of putting freight through 
the canal will be but 50 cents per long ton as against $3.50? 
Can a mere reduction, material though it be, be a justification 
for such a demand? Would not a demand for the exemption of 
the greater rate be more logical, granting that the right of ex- 
emption under the treaty exists? What right, even without a 
treaty, has the owner of a coastwise vessel of 10,000 net register 
tons to pass his vessel through the canal free, notwithstanding 
an actual cost to the Government for operation, supervision, 
wear and tear of $5,000, when the owner of an American vessel 
engaged in foreign trade, having a like tonnage and like cargo, is 
charged $12,000? In view of the needs of the Federal Treasury, 
the high fixed charges, and the oppressive competition of for- 
eign ships, there can be no justification for such discrimination, 
and when the plain terms of the treaty are considered there is 
still less justification, 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


To arouse opposition to the pending measure, to persuade the 
timid and furnish excuse for violating the treaty, the false cry 
is raised here and elsewhere that the passage of this bill would 
be a surrender to Great Britain, I am not at all persuaded 
that there is any force in such a charge. To exact tolls from 
our coastwise ships in obedience to the terms of the treaty can 
not be construed as a surrender of sovereignty to Great Britain 
or any other foreign power. To do right and observe the terms 
of our contract is not an act of truckling, but an act which 
reflects credit on the United States. England and Canada did 
not surrender sovereignty when they granted equal treatment 
to the yessels of the United States in the use of the Canadian 
Soo and Welland Canals, both wholly within Canadian territory. 
Germany, France, and England do not surrender their sover- 
eignty when they grant to the vessels of the United States the 
equal use of their respective rivers and harbors, and for the 
same reason the United States does not surrender any of its 
sovereignty to the vessels of these powers because of a grant 
to them of the equal use of our own rivers and harbors, The 
United States, with its hundred millions of people, its enormous 
wealth and financial power, is too big to be successfully charged 
with truckling or surrender. Our very greatness ought to be 
the strongest reason why we should deal not merely justly with 
foreign nations under our treaties but even generously, and I 


hope the time will never come when the United States will be 
teo big to be just and honorable. 2 

Hon. William E. Chandler, former Secretary of the Navy and 
for many years u distinguished Senator from the State of New 
Hampshire, a few days ago made this significant statement: 

Is this a time for deliberately breaking a compact with England 
which has existed for 70 years and has culminated in its latest expres- 
sion in 1900 by her surrender of her “ight to participate in unmis- 
takable terms by the United States to build and maintain it upon the 
principle of perfect equality for all the nations of the carth? 

If we do thus break our sacred obligation, we shall pay a fearful 
price. We shall establish the dangerous and degrading 8 that 
the United States will never make a treaty that it will not instantly 


break whenever self-interest or popular clamor demands that the out- 


rage be committed. The United States will continue in existence only 


as a dishonored nation, whose solemn word to another nation can never 
be trusted, and which will, therefore, be absolutely wholly without 
es reise aatas its own borders. What will then become of the Monroe 
doctrine 


If the United States is to maintain its position among the 
nations of the world and its prestige in international affairs 
and secure the recognition of England and the nations of Europe 
in the supremacy on the Western Hemisphere of the Monroe 
doctrine, it must observe with scrupulous exactness every letter 
and line of its treaty obligations, The gain of some small 
pecuniary advantage resulting from toll exemption for coast- 
wise ships can never make good the losses of infinitely greater 
pith and moment connected with our relations with the nations 
of the world. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield back 
any time? 

The SPEAKER. Half a minute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is some. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Weaver] five minutes. N 


[Mr. WEAVER addressed the House. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. ADAM SON. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Oregon 
completed his use of time? 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Oregon has nine min- 
utes remaining. A 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. FALCONER]. 

Mr, FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, if the position of the Demo- 
cratic administration on the question of free tolls for American 
coastwise ships through the chnal be correct, then, sir, John 
Hay was a monumental blunderer. If Jobn Hay was a great 
statesman and an abie lawyer, then some one else is a monu- 
mental blunderer, and the men who are supporting this bill are 
making a serious error. 

In this morning's Herald I read the statement that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had found another reason why we 
should repeal free tolls. We have been hearing from day to 
day of this will-o’-the-wisp thing—this mysterious, indefinite 
something advanced as a reason why we should repeal the 
free-tolls clause. But this morning the Herald comes out with 
the statement that the President of the United States admits 
fear of subsidy and tolls exemption. I wonder how long since 
the Democrats of the House began to fear a subsidy for the 
Shipping Trust. Was is not but a few months ago, Mr. 
Speaker, that the President of the United States, together with 
a majority of the Democratic Party, supported a clause in the 
Underwood tariff bill providing for a 5 per cent rebate of duty 
on all goods brought into the United States in American bot- 
toms? And has he just now decided that this is a subsidy to 
shipping interests of the United States? What of the possi- 
bilities of the Canadian Pacific Railway and its ships? Can not 
these ships take on a cargo at Halifax, pay tolls through the 
canal, and go on to the western market, while that privilege 
does not obtain to American railway ships, and will this 
feature not cause some degree of embarrassment to the ad- 
ministration in the future? Subsidize no ships in connection 
with canal regulations, but do not deliberately throttle Ameri- 
ean shipping and advance Great Britain's interests. 


I wonder, Mr, Speaker, if the men who voted $10,000,000 the 
other day for appropriations for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors on the Mississippi would charge tolls to American 
shippers for the use of these improved water ways. Two million 
dollars have been expended to improve and deepen the river 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul. For what purpose, I ask 
these gentlemen from Minnesota? For the purpose of giving 
deep-water transportation from Minneapolis to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Does it not appear it might be wise to have the millers 
of Minnesota put their flour upon a boat and let it float down 
the Mississippi, transfer it at New Orleans, and have it. de- 
livered in Pacific coast cities—an all-water route? 

A matter of honor is advanced, There seems to be an honest 
difference of opinion as regards the question of honor in this 
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free-tolis debate; but in the final analysis have we not the 
right to arbitrate this question? The weakness of the position 
of the administration on this question is the laugh of Great 
Britain and the shame of the United States. Every foreign 
nation wonders at our stupidity, and will continue to wonder 
at it should we pass this bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. Four and one-half minutes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. BRYAN]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, we see to-day before us in this 
Chamber the magnificent portrait of the Father of his Country 
to the right of our Speaker and the stately form of Lafayette, 
hero of two worlds, on his left, and by that we are reminded 
of the travail and labor of the natal day of this Republic. 
The sacred Juster that beams from those two faces must neces- 
sarily remind us of a sordid, reactionary, and greedy hand 
which in that day spilled its treasure and the blood of its 
bravest men in a yain attempt to chain to its chariot wheels 
those immortal fathers who declared that the United States of 
America are and of right ought to be free and independent 
States. England then wanted more taxes to fall into her cof- 
fers, more tolls for land grants and charters to come to her 
lords and her barons, more tribute to her ships of commerce, 
and in order to receive that reward she tried to conquer the 
wills, the self-respect of those who had not learned to yield. 
It took firm men in that day to stand against England, but we 
had the men and they stood. - “Liberty or death” was their 
slogan. 

Our fathers won and England pledged herself to the pursuits 
of peace and good will. She pledged on her honor to stand 
by us and to cooperate, but when we most needed her good 
will, while we were being attacked and our people were being 
massacred by the Indians, England set about to destroy our mer- 
chant ships and to impress our citizens and our sailors into 
British service. 

The story is one of greed and criminal exploitation. We had 
no option but to fight and we again humbled and whipped Eng- 
land both by land and sea, but not until the superior military 
power of that country, and the disdain in which we were held 
in Great Britain, had found expression in the demolition of 
our Capitol and the burning of our public buildings here at 
Washington. On the 24th of August, 1814, the British ruffians 
reached the east Capitol Grounds at 6 in the evening. The new 
Capitol Building was made the target for their musketry. Presi- 
dent Madison and the American Cabinet had been taken un- 
awares, and they escaped into Virginia. Finally, a party of 
soldiers under the lead of Gen. Ross and Admiral Cockburn 
forced their way into the Hall of the House of Representatives. 
Cockburn was escorted to the Speaker’s chair and amid raillery 
and mockery he put this question, “Shall this harbor of Yankee 
democracy be burned? All for it say ‘aye’"” The vote was 
hearty, riotous, and unanimous. Gen. Ross gave the order to 
fire the building. Papers and books from the library and desks 
and furniture were piled up after the manner of vandals, and 
the building was burned. The troops then went to the White 
House, in hope of capturing the President and wife, whom they 
said they wanted to display in England. They forced the locked 
doors, and after yain search for the desired captives, they ap- 
plied the torch to the mansion with its library, furniture, and 
family stores. 


ENGLAND PLANNED TO DEFEAT LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


We finally made the treaty of Ghent on December 24, 1814, 
and on January 8, 1815, Old Hickory won the memorable vic- 
tory over the British at New Orleans, neither of the generals 
having learned of the treaty of peace. 

In connection with this treaty ‘the generosity and fair deal- 
ing of England was again subjected to practical illustration. 

The treaty itself provided for the restoration to each of the 
high contracting parties of all territory, places, and possessions 
taken by either nation from the other during the war. 

Mr. Goulburn, one of the English commissioners, succeeded in 
injecting into the recorded notes of the proceedings the follow- 
ing two sentences: 

We do not admit Bonaparte's construction of the law of nations. 
can not accept it in relation to any subject matter before us. 
Thomas Jefferson had just arranged the terms of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase with Napoleon. England was preparing in this 
way to protest against the Louisiana Purchase and to demand 
the return of that area of this country which to-day* furnishes 
the majority of the adherents of the British yiew on this floor. 


We 
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The scheme was all right except that England did not figure 
on Andy Jackson.. She put the pick of the veterans of Water- 
loo at New Orleans all right to back up her demands, but Jack- 
son’s orders to fire at the buckles on the British belts was 
obeyed to the letter by his Kentucky and Tennessee sharp- 
shooters, and England just let the matter go. With Packen- 
ham dead and his army of veterans practically annihilated 
England gave up the scheme ungrudgingly and philosophized 
that “ Honesty is the best policy.” si 

No. doubt it was also suggested then that England would not 
“know how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence” if that scheme were not abandoned 
after the Battle of New Orleans. 

ENGLISH DUPLICITY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
Section 10 of the treaty of Ghent is as follows: 


Whereas the ‘traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of 
humanity and justice, and whereas both His Majesty and the United 
States are desirous of continuing their. efforts to promote its entire 
abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the contracting parties shall 
use their best -endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object. 

As soon as the Civil War commenced England gave every 
possible encouragement—officially recognizing the Confederacy. 
The Alabama and Florida, built and manned in British ports, 
preyed upon the American commerce and wrought. terrific 
damage, almost clearing the seas of American merchant ships. 
After the Civil War England was compelled to pay heavy dam- 
ages for these acts. t 

The tactics of England during the Civil War showed that the 
Englishman still hoped to see the Republic fail and longed 
again to substitute British monarchical sovereignty for our be- 
loved republican government. 

In the meantime, in 1850, England and America had entered 
into what was known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which be- 
gan as follows: 

The United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, being 
desirous of consolidating the relations of amity which so happily sub- 
sists between them by setting forth and fixing in a convention their 
views and intentions with reference to any means of communication 
by ship canal which may be constructed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The treaty provided for joint ownership and joint sovereignty 
over the canal. Neither party was to obtain “any exclusive 
control over said ship canal.” It was not to be fortified and 
was to be kept neutral. The contracting parties would obey the 
just and equitable rules for the government of the canal that 
might be laid down by the Government or corporation that might 
construct and own the canal, and the contracting parties were to 
protect the canal from armed attack or interference. Englani 
and the United States were to be joint owners, jointly respon- 
sible, and jointly liable in every respect. 

That agreement was all right when it was made. It seemed 
the best the United States could do. Thirty-five years had 
passed since the impressment of American sailors and citizens 
and the British outrages against the United States which had 
caused the War of 1812, and it was believed that we could 
work with England and that England’s help was necessary for 
this almost superhuman undertaking. 

AN AMERICAN CANAL BECAME THE UNIVERSAL DEMAND. 


This treaty was agreed to in 1850, but after the dishonest 
and selfish operations of England during the Civil War and the 
awakening of American pride upon the consolidation of all the 
States into one great Republic after the Civil War, sentiment 
became assertive against any partnership arrangement with 
England in any enterprise, and more particularly where any 
question of authority or sovereignty in or about South America 
was involved. 

President Grant declared for “an American canal, on Ameri- 
can soll, built by American people,” and President Monroe's an- 
nouncement of the famous doctrine that bears his name be- 
came a great American principle. Under that doctrine it at 
once became impossible for Great Britain to acquire, by any 
kind of maneuver, a share in an interoceanic canal on the 
Western Hemisphere. Nearly every President and State De- 
partment contributed by turns to the correspondence and 
helped in creating a determined public opinion for an American 
eanal. England insisted on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
there was but slight progress toward a solution of the diplo- 
matic differences between Great Britain and the United States. 
The transcontinental railroads acquired great power in the 
country, and it was believed that their influence was much in 
the way of a solution of the problem. One thing was deter- 
mined upon, however, that the canal, when built, should be an 
American canal, and that there should be no joint control or 
ownership with England. President Cleveland's action in the 
Venezuela incident thrilled and unified American sentiment for 
American supremacy over Old World activities in South 
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America. Compromise, or half-and-half sovereignty, as taxa- 
tion without representation, was impossible in 1776. 

President Hayes, in March, 1880, said: 

The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to surrender this control to any Euro- 
pean power. It is the right and duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over any interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interest. 

President Harrison declared: 

Our national policy, now more than ever, calls for its control by 
this Government, 

James G. Blaine, President Harrison's Secretary of State, rang 
out with emphasis and with the clearness of the bell that once 
pealed forth for liberty at Independence Hall, the American 
position which it was impossible to compromise to the slightest 
degree. 


He said: 


It is as regards se paoa contro! of such a canal as distinguished 
from its merely ad strative or commercial regulation that the 
President feels called upon to speak with directness and with emphasis. 
During any war to which the United States of America or the United 
States of Colombia might be a party, the passage of armed vessels of a 
hostile nation through the Canal of Panama would be no more admis- 
sible than wonld be passage of the armed forces of a hostile nation over 
the railway lines joining the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United 
States or of Colombia, And the United States of America will insist 
25 her right to take all needful precautions against the possibility 
o 


the Isthmus transit being in any event used offensively against her 


interests upon the land or upon the sea. 

The two Republics between which the guaranty of neutrality and 
possession exists have analogous conditions with respect to their ter- 
ritorial extension. Both have a long line of coast on either ocean to 
protect as well as to improve. e possessions of the United States 
upon the Pacific coast are imperial in extent and of extraordinary 
3 Even at their present anus of rag bye they would supply 
he larger part of the traffic which would seek the advantages of the 
canal. The States of California and Oregon, and the Territory of 
Washington, larger in area than England and France, produce for ex- 

20 more ee 15 ton = et for A 8 and the entire 

ts demanding water nsportation eastward, already enormous, 
are augmenting each year with accelerating ratio. 

As to our duty under the treaty with Colombia, Mr. Blaine 
let Great Britain and the courts of Europe know that 

There has never been the slightest doubt on the part of the United 
States as to the purpose or extent of the obligation then assumed, by 
which it became surety alike for the free transit of the world's com- 
opened from sea 
1 yee of Colombia from 
Nor has there ever been room to 


p 8 estern Con- 
tinent, which the United States obtained from the punan of the isthmian 


These might be termed “ hot words” to be used to Great Brit- 
ain in view of the unfortunate Clayton-Bulwer treaty. But 
Blaine was an American through and through. He knew it was 
useless to try to give hints to an Englishman, so he broke the 
news off in chunks and threw it at them so they would know for 
all time that there would be no joint ownership with them or 
with any other European power. That the United States would 
find some way to build and own and maintain that canal, and 
that the rules—all of them—would be prescribed by the Amer- 
ican Government, James G. Blaine did not fall down and wor- 
ship at the English shrine. No base surrender on his part, even 
if he was confronted by that Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which was 
the bane of all American negotiation concerning the canal at 
that time. 

I commend to my colleagues these words of Blaine and ask 
that they be compared with this uncompromising surrender of 
President Wilson: 


We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong. 


WE OWE IT ALL TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SAYS WILSON, 

It was left to Theodore Roosevelt to clear the way for an 
American interoceanic canal at the Isthmus. If anyone doubts 
this let him be convinced from the pen of Woodrow Wilson in 
Epochs of American History, page 349: 


+ * * And it is to President Roosevelt that we owe the removal 
of all diplomatic obstacles to the building of the Panama Canal. 


Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton University, on the 
same page of the same volume, also has the following to say; 
The second Hay-Pauncefote treaty—its predecessor having failed be- 


cause of the refusal of the British Government to accept amendments 
that had been attached to ft in the Senate—-was signed November 18, 
1901, and ratified by the Senate a month later. It abrogated the 
Clayston-Dulwer treaty, and. though with some obscurity of language. 
gave the assent of Great Britain to exclusive control the United 
States tter in the 


of — 4 interoceanic canal to be built by the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Let this language of Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton 
University, be noted: 

It [the Hay-Pauncefote Sanyi gave the assent of Great Britain 


exclusive control by the United States of any interoceanic canal to 
built by the latter in the Western Hemisphere. 


to 
be 


Mr. Wilson was a historian then, and a most able one, too, and 
he caught the philosophy of the historic events he was chroni- 
cling and he stated it. ; 

Later, he was a candidate and he took practically the same 
position in talking to the farmers at Washington Park. But 
as President he urges surrender to the English view of partial 
sovereignty and says, let us surrender, “right or wrong.” 

I remember well the discussion on this subject in the eighties, 
There was an intense desire to dig the canal, but a determina- 
tion not to go at it in partnership with England. 

To meet this demand for an American canal the old obsolete 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was finally abrogated and a new treaty, 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, was agreed to. It is over the fol- 
lowing provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that the present 
controversies arise: 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties agree that the present trea 
ar supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th of April, 


Ant. 2. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, elther directly at its 
own cost, or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, 
or through subscription or purchase of stock or shares, and that, sub- 
ect to the provisions of the nt treaty, the said Government shall 

ve and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well 


as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management 
of the canal. 


ART. 8, The United States adopts, as the basis of neutralization of 
such ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

“1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations obserying these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or 1 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of trafie or 
8 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

There is no doubt in my mind that the words “all nations ob- 
serving these rules,” in paragraph 1 of article 8, has no refer- 
ence to the United States. It is our Government that adopts 
and frames the rules for all customers of the canal to be gov- 
erned by. England admits our contention in this regard when 
she concedes that we have the right to fortify the canal and that 
the United States is exempted from the rules so far as its war- 
ships are concerned. Page after page of the Rrconb has been 
consumed in citing legal authorities on this point which I be- 
lieve are convincing and unanswerable. 

We have exempted our coastwise ships from paying tolls. 
Already we have limited the coastwise shipping to American 
ships, so that the ships of no other nation can participate in 
our coastwise shipping. 

If England is right, and we can not exempt our coastwise 
ships, then the rule on which England bases her protest compels 
us to pay tolls on our own warships so as to reduce pro tanto 
the gross charges levied against the shipping that passes 
through the canal. 

If we admit that we can not discriminate in favor of our 
merchant ships England may well make another protest as to our 
warships, revenue cutters, and so forth. The railroad along the 
canal is a part of the plant. If we have to obey the rules laid 
down for “all nations observing these rules,” then if we allowed 
our Army or Navy officers to ride on the train on a pass we 
would have to carry Italian officers and those of other nations 
on the same terms. 

ALL THD RIGHTS INCIDENT TO CONSTRUCTION. 


T shall not extend this argument, which has been repeated so 
often in this debate. It is plain to me that we obtain our rights 
from the fact of proprietorship, or, as is stated in article 2 of 
the treaty, we— 
have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction. 

President Roosevelt, in December, 1901, said to Congress: 

In this treaty the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty * * © is abro- 
gated. It (the new one) specifically provides that the United States 
alone shall do the work of building and assume the responsibility of 
safeguarding the canal, and shall regulate its nentral use by all nations 
on terms of equality without the guaranty or interference of any out- 
side nation from any quarter, 

England is attempting to reassert the rights and authority 
incidental to joint ownership by protesting against our act in 
exempting our own coastwise shipping. The exemption seems 
to meet with approval because it connects our Pacific and At- 
lantic seaboards and it seems to accord with the American idea 
of free ports and open harbors and a removal of all obstructions 
to commerce and freedom of travel between the States. 

The President says the exemption of constwise shipping from 
tolls is wrong from an economic standpoint. There is ample 


room for difference of opinion here, but if we could be assured 
that the transportation charges to the average man would be 
lower by this exemption there should be no complaint against it, 

The Republican candidate for President in the last campaign 
was for it. The Democratic platform was for it, and the 
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Progressive platform, which we called a contract with the 
people, was for it. Candidate Woodrow Wilson was for it, and 
he said so when he was out for votes on August 15, 1912. Here 
is what he said: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
penine pnia, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had ed the 

. for free tolls for American ships through that canal 
and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by any 
American railroad company. You see the object of that, don't you 
We don't want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to com- 
pete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to 
get better rates around the canal than you would across the continent. 


The following is found in the Progressive national platform: 


The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American people, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the cana! shall 
be so operated as to break N monopoly now held and mis- 
used by the transcontinental railroads by maintaining sea Kay 
with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or controlled by 
American railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use the canal; 
and that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 


In January, 1913, Col. Roosevelt stated his position as follows: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of 1655 other nation, because no 5 but our own can 
engage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls, 


President Taft said, in December, 1912: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the treaty 
which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the coastwise 
vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition of tolls on 
vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a violation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


The Democratic national platform of 1912 contains the fol- 
lowing: ` 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. e also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
1 by 8 carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. 


-The most concise and convincing statement of the American 
position I have discovered is found in the summing up of a most 
able argument in an address delivered at the seventh annual 
meeting of the American Society of International Law, in April, 
1913, at Washington, D. C., by the Hon. Richard Olney, former 
Secretary of State, as follows: 


1. The United States, as builder and owner of an artificial waterway 
within its own territory, is entitled to dictate the conditions of its yse 
unless, and only so far, as it has contracted the right eer: 

2. It has made no such contract except with Great Britain and by the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty and by the clauses of that treaty which stipulate 
for the use of the canal by “all nations” on equal terms and for 
reasonable and equitable tolls, 

3. As the term “all nations“ comprehends not only States but their 
nationals, the crucial question is, Are the words “all nations” inclu- 
sive or exclusive of the United States and its nationals? 

4. The principle is well settled that a State conveys away its rights 
of sovereignty or property only by terms which are clear and express 
and are not susceptible of any other reasonable construction. If the 
terms are vague and of doubtful import, the 8 is against the 
1 intention to part with or abridge its jurisdictional or property 
rights. 

5. Hence, as the term “all nations” as used in the treaty may be 
taken to mean either all without exception or all except the United 
States, the latter meaning is to be accepted as the true one because the 
least restrictive of the normal rights and powers of the United States. 

6. But it is unnecessary to rely upon presumption. ‘The bk! as- 
sumes the United States to be the owner of a canal to be built by it 
on its own territory and must be taken to have had as its natural and 
legitimate aim the fixing of the terms upon which other nations might 
use it, Except as necessarily abridged by such terms, nothing in the 
treaty Indicates sn ee to further abridge the rights of the United 
States as canal builder and owner, 

7. In short, the treaty is an instrument by which the proprietor of a 
canal fixes and states the terms of use to its customers. 

There is an utter absence of evidence that the United States regarded 
itself as one of its customers. 

S. The neutralization proposed by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty re- 
sembles that proposed by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty only in the idea 
that the operating charges and rules for use of the canal shall be the 
same for all nations, It differs, of course, in the vital feature of con- 
amoniy such equality of terms upon protection being afforded to the 
canal. 

9. When five out of six of the treaty rules for the use of the canal 
do not apply to the United States, it is a reasonable conclusion that the 
sixth also was not meant so to apply. 

10. The different phases of American public and official sentiment 
respecting the canal are noteworthy and not to be overlooked in con- 
ape the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

While the United States was expecting to be merely one of the users 
of the canal, it strenuously insisted upon equality of rules and charges 
for the use of the canal and did not concern itself about the rights of 
the canal owner. 

When the role of builder and owner of the canal was forced upon it, 
it as strenuously insisted upon complete ownership and complete control 
and complete elimination of all foreign participation or control. 

Its purposes and views are completely defeated, if the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty is to be construed according to the British contention, and 
the United States has lost the ordinary and normal right of the canal 
owner to be exempt from the tolls and charges it makes to customers. 


* 


Notwithstanding all these facts and the arguments that are 
presented, President Wilson asks us to abandon the American 
position, admit we are caught by England in the very act of 
doing a dishonorable thing. Yet he gives us no reason for thus 
abandoning all logic and accepting the English view. He says. 

We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
generosity and the redemption of every obligation without quibble or 
hesitation. i 

We are confronted with exactly the opposite advice by two 
living ex-Presidents, by the able Speaker of this House, CHAMP 
A by the leaders of all the parties on the floor of the 

ouse. 

I shall vote for the American position, without consideration 
of the economic proposition, as it becomes of slight importance 
as compared with the importance of the treaty and its interpre- 
tation for all time to come. 

It may be worth while, however, to consider again some 
of the economic phases of this matter, and when that time 
does come, I now say that I shall not in any manner be bound 
by my vote here to-day. I am not at all fond of the idea of ship 
subsidy. Sometimes I doubt the soundness of the policy which 
permits privately owned ships to have the exclusive privilege 
of coastwise traffic. 

AN ALLEGORICAL STATEMENT OF THE CASE, 

Once upon a time in a certain city there were quite a large 
number of labor unions. One of these was the Butchers’ Union, 
with one of its members, Henry Lytton Bulwer, as manager of 
the affairs of the union. Another was the Carpenters’ Union, 
with John M. Clayton as its manager. Both of these unions 
were composed of high-minded, intelligent men, but, naturally 
enough, each looked out for its own special interest. These 
unions desired a central meeting place or labor temple so situ- 
ated that all the members could have a common place of assem- 
bly and business location, where they could get together handily 
and hold their fraternal and business conferences. It so hap- 
pened that the Butchers’ Union and the Carpenters’ Union each 
had a claim on the lot which was the only satisfactory and 
available place for the temple. So they entered into an agree- 
ment providing for joint construction and joint ownership, with 
the understanding that all the other unions should haye the 
right to use the temple and establish headquarters there on just 
and equitable terms, the two unions, through their representa- 
tives, making an agreement to that effect, which was known as 
the Clayton-Bulwer agreement. 

Then came delay and money was slow, and the carpenters’ 
union, which had its temporary building already on a part of 
the desired lot, and had the best claim of title to it, became 
terribly distressed by an awful internal dispute that threatened 
its destruction; and while this was going on the butchers’ 
union sent a lot of trouble makers to encourage the split, with 
the hope of getting the property itself, and finally sent one of 
its members named Alabama to shoot the building full of holes, 
Alabama being finally killed in self-defense by a carpenter 
named Kearsarge. 

Finally, however, the carpenters got together again and en- 
tered suit against their enemies and made them pay a large sum 
for damages inflicted by them in treacherous disregard of all 
fair and honorable dealing. Then the carpenters repaired their 
building and absolutely refused to confer any more with the 
butchers’ union about joint construction. “The temple must 
be erected,” they said, “but when it is erected we will build 
it. Although we are willing for all our brothers to use the 
building on terms of equality, there shall be no more partner- 
ship.” 

They elected—well, not exactly elected, but he got in some 
way—a member named R. B. Hayes as president, and he made 
a public declaration in which he said: 

The temple shall not be built till it can be constructed. owned, and 
mani by the carpenters’ union alone. If that Clayton-Bulwer agree- 
ment is in the way, we will have to get rid of it. 

Then they had a secretary named James G. Blaine, and he 
was an enthusiastic member of the order, eloquent, and all the 
members trusted him. One time at a regular meeting he broke 
loose almost in a passion and declared: 

We stand for equal use of this temple by all the unions who care to 
occupy it; but the butchers’ union is one of the strongest and most 
ambitious and determined of all who want to use it. We want them to 
use it, but we'll fight before we yield in our contention for absolute own- 
ership and control of this temple, and what's more than that, we now 
have the money to build It, and it will not be built till we do it. 

Then all the carpenters joined together and demanded that 
the old agreement be abrogated and a new one made. The 
butchers appointed a member named Pauncefote, and the car- 
penters named John Hay, a noble high-minded member. So 
they made the Hay-Pauncefote agreement, by which the butch- 
ers’ union gaye up all its claims and agreed that the carpenters’ 
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union should build and own the temple and “have and enjoy 
all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
clusive right of providing for the regulation and management of 
the temple.” It was further provided that all the unions obey- 
ing the rules should have the right to use the building on terms 
of equality. j 

Then the president of the carpenters’ union, a man named 
Theodore Roosevelt, bought the lot from the real owners and 
found that in truth the butchers had no interest any way in it, 
but they were determined to keep the agreement to the letter. 
They constructed a magnificent temple at a large expense and 
fixed the rental rate at less than the necessary upkeep charges. 
They figured how much their own members would use the build- 
ing and allowed for that much to come out of general dues, but 
published a notice to these members, who had put up every cent 
for the construction of the building, that they could use it free 
of any stipulated rent. Then came the butchers with a protest 
at this privilege granted to the members of the carpenters’ 
union. They said it was a subsidy, a special privilege. 

What did the carpenters do? Hayes and Blaine and Cleve- 
land and Roosevelt had passed ont of office. Their president 
was W. H. Taft. He told the butchers plainly that the carpen- 
ters’ union owned and controlled that building, and that if they 
wanted to hang around there they would have to pay their rent 
and obey the rules. “Hall right,“ said the head butcher, “ we 
just thought we'd ask about it. Nothing like trying, you know, 
and it does gall us mightily to see these carpenters looking so 
wise around here as the howners of this building.” 

There were two very popular members of the carpenters’ 
union, one known far and wide for his eloquence and the other 
was known as a great reformer. Both of them stood by the 
temple program. The eloquent man had the plan written into 
the by-laws of the union, and then he said to a great audience: 

Any member of this union who would back on those by-laws, or 
any part of them, would steal or embezzle money. Why, embe 
N would be as nothing compared with going back on those sa 
rules. 

The great reformer became a candidate for president of the 
carpenters’ union, and the eloquent one supported him at a 
great meeting of the union that lasted for days. While he was 
a candidate for that office he was asked what he thought about 
the rules, and particularly about the temple program. 

The temple program— 

He replied— 


Why, I'm for that heart and soul. We don't pass rules merely to catch 
new members. Our rules are not molasses to catch flies. We mean 
business. Why, when I was wri a history on page 349 of Epochs 
of American History, I said that Hay-Pauncefote a ment gave us 
complete control of that temple. Go back on that? ell, I guess not. 
Didn't my great and eloquent friend say that any man who would go 
back on those rules would steal? Not on your life. The great object 
in constructing that building is to allow carpenters who reside near 
to have a place of meeting. If you vote for me, you can depend on 


me on that 1 That's one thing I know all about and have 


studied carefully. 

He was elected president, and very soon the butchers caught 
him and his eloquent friend in an awful pinch, the details of 
which have never been learned, and a new committee came and 
vehemently protested against the temple program and the use 
of the temple by its members without special assessments, and 
then it was that Woodrow Wilson called the members together 
and said: 


We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our utation for 

erosity and the redemption of every obligation without quibble or 
Lale Really we owe that much to the butchers’ union. 


If the board of trustees acts favorably on the advice of their 
president, what do you suppose the carpenters will do to the 
board? 

LET US NOT FORECLOSE OUR RIGHT TO CONSIDER THAT FEATURE, 

It is my belief that Members of Congress are too prone to for- 
get the real and only legitimate excuse for any legislation which 
carries with it an apparent special privilege. Under conditions 
as they arise from time to time the public is compelled to assign 
to private parties titles to land, franchise rights, and privileges, 
but no such assignment or grant should ever be made unless it 
will result in the end in reducing the burdens that rest upon the 
people of the country. We too often forget that it is our prime 
duty to abolish tolls and burdens that rest upon the people. The 
toll that we should abolish is the right of exploitation. If the 
exemption of coastwise ships from Panama Canal tolls will re- 
duce the burdens upon the people generally, such exemption is 
right, whether you call it a subsidy, special privilege, a subven- 
tion, or anything else. If the effect of the exemption is to 
increase the burdens upon the backs of the people generally 
it is wrong, no matter what name you give it. 

It has been a time-honored policy of this country to exempt 
ships from tolls in all our harbors and riyers, and thus far 


there has been no protest raised anywhere against such ex- 
emption. No cry has gone up against the improvements of the 
harbors of this country at public expense because the ships 
which use the harbors do not pay tolls. The people do not want 
tolls charged against American commerce in the harbors and 
rivers of our country whether they want tolls at Panama or not. 

But if we pass this repeal bill and thereby interpret the 
treaty with England to mean that we can not exempt our coast- 
wise ships, we forever debar ourselves from considering that 
question on its merits, notwithstanding the treasure we have 
invested in response to public sentiment, notwithstanding the 
American canal we have constructed with American money 
without any form of partnership or joint ownership with 
England or any other nation. We will find ourselves, if we 
interpret this treaty as President Wilson desires it interpreted, 
bound and gagged just as effectively ns England ever tried to 
bind and gag us under the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, with 
this difference, that England is now relieved from all the bur- 
dens she had to bear under the joint-ownership plan of that 
old abrogated treaty. In the words of the cartoonist, John Bull 
can say, Hall my hown and not a hof-pence to pay.” 

England uses the Suez Canal as a means of holding up the 
commerce of the world for tolls far in excess of the cost of 
operating the canal, as can be seen by the following earefully 
prepared statement taken from the Washington Post: 

The Suez Canal is owned by a stock company with shares of capital 
stock numbering 379,241. Since 1875 the British Government has been 
the owner of 176,602 of these shares, for which it paid $19,855,320. 


Through its holding of these shares the British Government exercises 
a controlling interest in the Suez Canal. 
is 103 miles long, about 28 feet 


The canal cost about $127,000,000; 
geep and it takes 17 hours for vessels to traverse it. 
ring the year 1910 the Suez Canal was traversed by 4,533 vessels 
with a total net tonnage of 16,581,898, and the toll charges were $1.30 
pe net ton for vessels with enrgo, 82 cents per net ton for vessels in 
Nast, and $1.93 for each passenger over 12 years of age, 
The total receipts of the canal company for the year amounted to 
$25,168,400, the cost of operation and maintenance to $3,857,402. Pay- 
ments for fixed charges and in retired capital obligations aggregated 


$6,072,602. 

The company's net profits were $15,908,419, allowing the payment of 
a dividend of 31 per cent on the canal company’s shares. 

The outstanding capital obligations amounted to $92,484,544 at the 
close of the year 1910. 

The Panama Canal, costing the United States more than 
three times the cost of the Suez Canal is to let English ships 
through at about 10 per cent less than the Suez rate. Yet John 
Bull is not satisfied. 


THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF CARRIES A BIGGER SHIP SUBSIDY. 


‘It has been said that no true Democrat can obey the plank of 
the Baltimore platform which provides for free tolls because it 
is an illegitimate plank in that platform and is a violation of 
a fundamental Democratic principle which is one of the corner 
stones of Democracy, to wit, “ Equal rights to all and special 
privilege to none.” Certain Democrats by this argument read 
out of their party all those who would obey this so-culled 
illegitimate plank, which violates the alleged corner stone of 
Democracy, On this reasoning every Democrat who yoted for 
the Underwood tariff bill could be read out of the Democratic 
Party. So easy is it to find excuses for violating a party plat- 
form which a designing politician may desire to violate. 

If voting for an American shipping preference is Democratic 
heresy, then those who voted for the Underwood tariff bill voted 
for a heresy against the party. There is incorporated in the pro- 
visions of the Underwood bill a subsidy or rebate to American 
ships of 5 per cent of all duties levied under the tariff bill 
against goods which are imported into this country in American 
bottoms. In other words, American ships enjoy an exemption 
from tariff tolls amounting to 5 per cent of the duty, and Amer- 
ican ships passing through the canal enjoy an exemption from 
canal tolls amounting to about $1.25 a ton. It has been 
estimated that the Panama Canal exemption will net American 
ships $1,000,000 per annum, and if it be a ship subsidy it is a 
$1,000,000 subsidy. The Underwood tariff exemption, or subsidy, 
by the best figures obtainable, amounts to $1,700,000 per year, 
and is thus nearly twice as great as the Panama Canal exemp- 
tion. From the subsidy standpoint there is no difference 
except that the Democratic tariff subsidy is nearly twice as 
great as the canal-tolls subsidy. But from another viewpoint 
the tariff subsidy is infinitely more offensive to the doctrine of 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to none” than is the 
eanal-tolls exemption. At the canal all American freight 
receives the same consideration of $1.25 or more per ton, and if 
there is any discrimination at all the exemption is of the greatest 
benefit to those who have to buy the necessaries of life—the 
things which the Democratic tariff put on the free list to 
reduce the high cost of living. But in the case of the Under- 
wood tariff exemption, or subsidy, or subvention, or whatever 
you call it, it is only the dutiable goods that enjoy the privilege. 
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A boatload of automobiles would receive a tremendous subsidy 
under the tariff subsidy, but a boatload of agricultural imple- 
ments would receive no benefits whatever. These two ships at 
Panama would get the same per ton exemption under the canal 
act. Then the Democratic tariff subsidy is for foreign goods 
solely and the Panama subsidy is for American goods solely. 

So you see that the Members of this House who voted for the 
Underwood tariff can not possibly be rated as Democrats under 
the rule laid down in this debate, and the only Democrats in the 
House are those Republicans and Progressives who voted against 
the tariff bill. I could not qualify, because I voted for the bill 
and am glad of it. I read my platform as a pledge to immedi- 
ately revise the tariff downward. 

It is easy enough to find an excuse to violate a platform 
pledge, but, in my opinion, the people of this country are not 
going to accept such excuses, but will hold to strict account 
those who violate their pledge. 

THE TIMBER TRUST; BUT HOW ABOUT UNCLE SAM’S TIMBER? 


A great deal has been said here about the Timber Trust; 
that free tolls would merely incrense the value of the timber 
holdings on the Pacific eoast; but is it possible that the Mem- 
bers of this House have forgotten that the United States Gov- 
ernment is one of the greatest individual owners of timberland 
in the great Northwest? Tho United States Government owns 
about 600,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in the Northwest, 
worth a Dillion dollars. If by lowering freight rates you in- 
crease the value of that timber to the American people 1 per 
cent, you increase the wealth of the Government $10,000,000. 
The Government owns unlimited supplies of coal in Alaska, 
which must be brought out on the Government railroad in 
Alaska. If by lowering freight rates you increase the use and 
yalue of this coal to the people of this country, both on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific, you make the people just that much 
richer. In so far as we subsidize Uncle Sam’s coal and Uncle 
Sam's timber, there surely can be no objection. 


WHAT ABOUT UNCLE SAM’S COAL IN ALASKA? 


I want to see Alaska coal on the market in competition with 
privately mined coal in the States proper. I want to see fair 
and decent mining conditions prevail in Alaska, so that labor 
does not have to be exploited, and I want the United States 
Government to come to the aid of these plans, and I do not 
want an interpretation of this treaty that will forever prevent 
our bringing American-owned ships, loaded with American- 
mined coal, through the canal free of tolls, if we so desire. I 
hold this to be none of England’s business. 

Freight rates determine the territory in which the timber of 
the Northwest can be sold at a profit. At present the all-rail 
rate on lumber from the Pacific coast to New York is 75 cents 
per 100 pounds. This is equal to a rate of $15 per thousand 
feet board measure on flooring, $18 to $19.50 on dimension and 
common boards, $22.50 on timbers not green, and $24.75 on 


rough green lumber and timbers. The rate from Louisiana | 


points to New York is 35 cents per 100 pounds on yellow pine, 
which is equivalent to about one-half of the Pacific coast rate 
on the different timber products. Thus the yellow-pine manu- 
facturer starts in the game with an advantage over the fir 
manufacturer of $7.25 on flooring, $8.50 to $10 on dimension 
and common boards, and $9 on timbers. This handicap amounts 
practically to a prohibition. 
WHO PAYS FOR AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE ON THE COAST? 


Tt is not believed that shipment of American lumber in Amer- 
jean ships through the Panama Canal at the present time will 
greatly benefit the lumber manufacturers of the Northwest. 
The provision which exeludes foreign ships from American 
coastwise trade becomes a much greater burden on shippers 
from coast to coast through the Panama Canal than are the 
tolls to foreign ships. In other words, the subsidy or privi- 
lege to coastwise ships by which they have a monopoly of 
shipping in that sphere costs the shippers much more than the 
tolls at Panama. This situation is brought about on two ac- 
counts: First, low wages on foreign ships; and, second, compara- 
tive size and capacity of foreign and domestic ships. The ex- 
clusion of foreign ships from coastwise traffic may be a mis- 
taken economic policy or it may net. I am aware it seems a 
source of pride to know we have some Ameriean bottoms doing 
business somewhere. It awakens and stirs the soul of patriot- 
ism to see the American flag on the seas once in a while, if 
it is only at home, but all this glory is now at the expense of 
the coast shippers, and the situation in this regard will be 
greatly emphasized by the opening of the eanal. 

A foreign ship could drop into Seattle and take a cargo of 
lumber to New York cheaper than an American bottom, as 
already stated, because wages on the foreign bottom are lower, 


interest and insurance are lower, and I do not doubt the 
monopoly to coastwise ships encourages a trust agreement in- 
volving a higher rate. But the other reason—the size and 
capacity of the ships—is a potent factor. Lumber, to be eco- 
nomically handled in very long distance shipments, should be 
shipped in large vessels carrying from four to six million feet. 
Heretofore only foreign commerce has warranted such yessels, 
and our coastwise vessels do not have such capacities. 
COAST SHIPPERS MAY OBJECT TO BURDEN. 


I call to the attention of the House the following correspond- 
ence, which will show that the coastwise exemption is subject 
to grave question in business centers on the Pacific coast: 


eb e are 2 

as ar 

Hon. J. W. BRYAN, besa x , 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: About a week ago we asked a foreign lumber buyer for 
Balfour-Guthrie & Co., of Portland, Oreg., what would be the le 
rates on lumber from British Columbia to New York through the Pan- 
ama Canal. He stated that at the present rate of freight It would be 
about 87 pe thousand feet. The lowest freight rate that we had been 
promised in American bottoms through the cana! is $13, leaving a 
difference in faver of Canadian lumber of $6 per thousand feet in 
freight rate alone; and even if we should get a small reduction in 
freight rate, we will never be able to successfully compete with that 
competition. Therefore the present law admitting coastwise shipping 
in Ameriean bottoms through the canal free of toll should stand, unless 
at the same time our laws be so changed that we be allowed to shi 
from coast to coast in foreign ships. On the whole, we are inclin 
to agree with Mr. Chadwick that no toll for Am n ships is not 
right, but it is much less ugt to give the British Columbia reg Ou 
such an advantage over us that they will practically control the lum- 
ber trade of the Atlantie Coast States to the detriment and exclusion 
of American product. In other words, it is a proposition to turn our 
own home trade over to a foreign nation. British Columbia is allowed 
to ship lumber into South Africa free of duty, which we think is a. 
teetiy right with the two countries being under English dominion; but 
why should we give them the advantage in shipping into our own 
country when we have to pay duty shipping into South Africa? 

The fore ship will also have great advantage over the American 
in carrying lumber from here to the Atlantie coast, as they can then 
accept a cargo from there to any part of the world, whereas the 
American ship will practically be forced to come back again to this 
coast, whether she ean get a cargo or not, as they will not be prepared 
or equipped to enter the foreign trade. The reason for this, we think, 
is well understood, considering the original cost of Investment and then 
the additional cost of operation. 
will see that this matter is brought to the atten- 


We h that 
tion of the dent, so that he may be able to do justice to the 
American le as well as he is now trying to be just and fair to the 


peop 

Engtish nation, even thou 
3 This is a matter of very great importance to the Pacific coast, 

we believe it is of much greater importance te the Southern 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, as the British Columbia lumber 
will no doubt utterly ruin their trade along the Atlantic coast. It may 
take a little time for the American H saipa to get into British Colum- 
bia and produce his lumber, but if the laws are left as at present we 
can assure you it will not take very long. We believe you will find 
the southern yellow-pine manufacturer will be hurt far more by this 
unfair competition than we will on the Pacific coast. 

Yours, very truly, 


it may be at the expense of our own 


Grays Hanson LUMBER Co., 
By N. J. BLAGEN. 


The following telegram further illustrates the point: 
Tacoma, WASH., March 11-12, 191}. 
Representative J. W. Bryan, 


Washington, D. C.: 

This organization, resenting majority of Tacoma ship re- 
quests your most energetic opposition to the repeal of free tolls provi- 
sion of Panama Canal act, at least until navigation laws are amended 
allowing American to operate on equality with forei 
vessels, or coastwise commerce is allowed free use of all ships - 
less of nationality. Repeal of this concession to American coastwise 
ships will work incalculable harm to Pacific coast commereial interests. 
We stand steadfast in our belfef that present conditions justify free 
tolls for American coastwise vessels. 

TRANSPORTATION BUREAU, - 
Jay W. McCune, 


I made the following answer to the telegram: 
Marcu 12, 1914, 
Mr. Jar W. M 


CCUNE, 
Transportation Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma, Wash. 

My Dran Mr. McCune: I am just in receipt of your wire urgin 
oppaan to the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama Cana 
a I note with great interest the further suggestion or qualification 
in your message, as follows: “At least until navigation laws are 
amended allowing American coastwise ships to operate on equality with 
foreign vessels or coastwise commerce is allowed free use of all ships, 

rdless of nationality.” 
is constitutes a very interesting suggestion. I am not very much 
carried away with the English argument on this matter. I have, how- 
feared that the constwise steamship companies, dominated as they 
will be the railroads, will not grant to the people who pay 
ation ges the benefit of these free tolls, and that they 
will hold the rates up to the same plane as rates on shipping from 
British Columbia points, for instance. I would be much more enthust- 
astie for free tolls if I felt that the publie would get the benefit of 
these free tolls. 

I look forward to the time hen the Government will own this 
entire transportation 2 including the coastwise shipping, and 
will reduce traffic rates to actual cost. I absolutely abhor the idea 
of permitting a few men any longer to collect and make tremendous 
fortunes out of transportation charges. I believe this to be a govern- 
mental function and do not believe the matter will be rightly settled 


until Uncle Sam carries the lumber and other products free of all 
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profit for transportation. I believe that day is coming and that the 
construction of the Alaska Railroad is merely a beginning along that 


line. 

6 J. W. BRYAN. 

So, my colleagues, you will observe that you are building 
your American merchant marine, shouting for Old Glory, re- 
taining ships in American register for naval use and exigency 
in ease of war at the expense of coast shippers. The people of 
the great and ever growing State of Washington are not wanting 
in patriotism; but when you prate about what you are giving to 
the Shipping Trust, just please remember that you are not taking 
anything from your own resources to give to the Shipping Trust. 
What you are giving to them you are taking from the coast 
shippers. It is understood that our lumbermen are to get a 
rate of from $11 to $12 per thousand board feet through the 
canal, to which must be added the tolls, if the English view 
prevails; but western Canada is to get a rate of $10 per thou- 
sand board feet, including the canal tolls. Is there any justice 
about any such arrangement as that? You gentlemen are per- 
fectly willing for Pacific coast shippers to go down into their 
pockets to maintain American ships, paying a considerable ex- 
cess freight rate, but when it comes to helping a little with the 
canal you say you would like to do it, but John Bull objects, 
You will probably get away with it, but there must be an 
adjustment somewhere. We coast people are not going to al- 
ways supply you land terrapins with a merchant marine, an 
American flag on the sea, and Navy transports in case of emer- 
gency at our own expense. 

THE REAL SOLUTION—A GOVERNMENT-OWNED MERCHANT MARINE, 


In my opinion the only solution is a Government-owned mer- 
chant marine. It is plain that the preference given American 
vessels by prohibiting foreign vessels from entering the coast- 
wise trade can not continue always. The shippers on the Atlan- 
tie and Pacific coasts will not pay the price which this discrimi- 
nation compels them to pay very long. Why should not the 
Government own and operate these vessels and prohibit any ves- 
sel passing through the canal conveying freight or passengers 
for hire from coast to coast except Government vessels? Let us 
take over for the Government all this traffic. Why should pri- 
vate shipowners take a toll from coastwise traffic? The whole 
people have to first chart the waters by sweeping and safe- 
guarding the channels. Then lighthouses and safeguards to 
navigation must be established and maintained at public ex- 
pense, buoys have to be anchored and kept in place, life-saving 
stations are necessary, and crews with ocean tugs must scout 
the shore and be ever ready, at public expense, to succor those 
in distress or peril. The harbors and landing places must be 
dredged or otherwise improved by jetties, sea walls, and struc- 
tures. 

All the rules of navigation must be provided after expensive 
hearings and great outlay. Enemies of navigation have to be 
run down and the vessels have to be protected from interfer- 
ence. Then the people have to pay for inspecting the hulls, 
the boilers, and every feature of construction. Every wreck 
must be investigated, and all those that occupy posts of respon- 
sibility on the vessels have to be licensed. All this has to be 
done at public expense. 

Then the Government wants its mails hauled, wants the 
option to use the vessels in case of war, wants its freight and 
its troops transported, and for all such service must pay 
heavily. Whenever any expense is to be incurred the people 
must put up the money, but when the money begins to come in 
for freight and passenger services such money must, every cent 
of it, go into private pockets. Why? The people must maintain 
a tremendous establishment on the sea. Why not use these 
vessels for training American seamen for the service of the 
country and let the traffic pay the bills? Why not haul freight 
at cost? Why should private shipping interests get one cent of 
toli out of the great public utility of the sea, so far as our own 
coastwise shipping is concerned? The Government can estab- 
lish the monopoly in its own hands so easily. Let us take over 
at a reasonable price such boats as are now in the coastwise 
traffic as are suitable, and then let us construct new vessels, 
modern and up to date, to make up the deficiency. Let us put 
these vessels into the South American trade as well as the 
coastwise trade, giving our manufacturers and laborers the 
benefit of cost transportation for American goods into the 
markets of South America, and thus vitalize and extend the 
usefulness of the Monroe doctrine. America for Americans is 
right. The people stand for it, and if the boats do have to 


operate at a slight cost no one would feel so bad about it when 
they realized that no private concern was pocketing the proceeds 
of a subsidy. 


Transportation is a governmental function. All profit, all 
graft, all watered stock should be eliminated, and the whole 
business be operated for and by the people. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Baltimore July 3, 1912, says: 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships en, 
wise trade passing through the canal. We also favor he 
bidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or controlled b 
railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive with the canal. 

In conformity with this platform pledge Congress enacted a 
law, which was approved August 24, 1912, allowing ships en- 
gaged in our coastwise trade to pass through the canal without 
paying tolls. We are now told by the President that we should 
repeal that law. J 

I yield to no one in my admiration for President Wilson. I 
admire his clearness of vision, his rare power of comprehension, 
his high sense of duty, his fine courage, and splendid patriotism. 
5 em proud of what he has accomplished since he became Presi- 

en 

Hitherto he has been in the right as it is given to me to see 
the right, but in his position, in this matter of free tolls for 
American coastwise vessels passing through the canal I am 
constrained, in spite of my great admiration for him, to differ 
from his conclusions and stand by the platform. 

If I did not consider it a matter of fundamental importance, 
a matter directly involving our right to manage our domestic 
affairs in our own way, without foreign dictation, it might 
be different, 

In the discussion of the question it has been repeatedly stated 
on the floor that while the Democratic platform contains a free- 
toll plank it also contains a plank against trusts and monopolies, 
and some gentlemen—lawyers, too—say that provision furnishes 
an excuse for ignoring the provision as to free tolls. 

Then the Government wants its mails hauled, wants the 
well known to every lawyer that if a statute, or indeed any 
written instrument, contains a general statement and a par- 
ticular or specific statement on the same matter, the specific 
statement will prevail over the general one. [Applause.] No 
general statement on that subject matter could nullify or over- 
come the specific platform pledge I have quoted, [Applause.] 

The second answer is that the Panama Canal act contains in 
section 11 a drastic provision prohibiting the use of the canal 
by ships owned or controlled by railroads competing with the 
canal, and another equally drastic provision prohibiting the use 
of it to ships owned or controlled by any trust or combination 
in the nature of a trust. Hence there is no conflict and no 
choice between these planks of the platform. Both must stand. 
[Applause.] 

I will not quote the eloquent and forceful language of the 
President or of the very able Secretary of State as to the duty 
of the party to live up to its platform pledges; they are known 
to all and they are very emphatic. 

So great, however, is my confidence in the soundness of the 
President’s judgment that when he announced his position on 
the tolls question I challenged my own conclusions and the 
wisdom of the platform pledge. But in the last analysis it is 
my own judgment that I must follow in serving my constituents, 
and I am sure the President would himself say that it was my 
duty to follow it. 

Since the matter has been reopened I have given it such addi- 
tional study as time and circumstances and my capacity would 
permit, and I am still so convinced of the soundness and wisdom 
and patriotism of the platform declaration that I could not yote 
against it and retain my self-respect. I assure you I have not 
come to this conclusion without careful deliberation. 

There are, from Great Britain’s point of view, a number of 
reasons moving her to action. I can only deal with a few 
of them. The material interests of the Dominion of Canada 
are involved. Canada has one railway which practically spans 
the continent. She is building another which, when completed, 
will reach from ocean to ocean. It will, for the most part, 
pass through new and sparsely settled country; indeed, 
through much territory entirely without population. It will not, 
at least for some time, be overburdened with business, and it is 
more than probable that much of the interocennie business it 
would otherwise get will be diverted to the canal route. The 
Government of Canada is very largely involved in a financial 
way in the new line, and many British investors are involved 
financially in both lines. 

If our coastwise vessels have to pay tolls in the canal, the 
cost of carriage by water will be increased to the extent of the 
toll to the advantage of these Canadian transcontinental lines. 


ed in coast- 
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These great interests can hardly be expected to remain quiescent 
under such circumstances, hence the pressure from that source 
to repeal the free-tolls provision of the present law. The same 
reasoning applies in a greater or less degree to our own trans- 
continental railways. 

I propose to limit my discussion of the question to a few of 
the more substantial reasons given for repeal. 

First. It is said the law which it is proposed to repeal is in 
contravention of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and, second, it is 
Claimed that the law is in the nature of a subsidy and therefore 
economically wrong. ` 

Does the exemption from toll of our coastwise ships contra- 


the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of 

auspices of the Government of the United States, without tm 
the general principle” of neutralization established in article 8 
that convention. 

The United States, as the owner of the canal, was to formu- 
Jate rules for its use. Rule 1, thus formulated, reads in part: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 

A material question is: Does the phrase “all nations” as 
used here include the United States or does it refer only to all 
other nations than the United States? 

In determining that question the language of the treaty itself 
gives some help. Article 2 concedes that the United States has 
a peculiar interest in the canal—an interest entirely different 
from that of any other nation, By it the United States is to 
pay all the costs and expenses of every kind, Subject te the 
provisions of the treaty, it is to enjoy every right incident to 
the construction of the canal, and it is to have the exclusive 
right of regulating and managing it. It does not have to con- 
sult any other nation. It is thus put in a class by itself, and 
all other nations are put outside that class. 

Consistently with this grouping or classification, the United 
States alone is to make a code of rules for neutralizing the 
canal, and it seems clear to me that such neutralization ap- 
plies only to those nations in the other group or class; that is, 
nations other than the United States. It would be an unrea- 
sonable and impracticable thing to give to one party to an 
agreement the right to make rules of neutralization which 
were to include that party. That would be in a sense equiva- 
lent to making it a judge to try its own case. But if that 
one party, being the owner, were authorized to make rules for 
the equal use of and equal rights in the canal for all others than 
itself, the scheme would be both reasonable and practicable, In 
order to accommodate his neighbors a farmer agrees that per- 
sons who observe certain rules may take a short cut across his 
land. But can he drive across his own land only in conformity 
with these rules? 

In pursuance of the provision in article 2, the United States 
adopted rules, substantially like those embodied in the treaty of 
Constantinople for the free navigation of the Suez Canal. Rule 
1, as I have stated, provides that the canal shall be free to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality. 

If we keep in mind the grouping or classification I have sug- 
gested, this provision is also just and reasonable. The United 
States, constituting class 1, owns the ground, built the canal ab- 
solutely at its own expense and without even a suggestion of help 
from any other nation. The other nations, constituting theother 
group or class, contributed absolutely nothing; hence, for that 
reason as well as for other reasons, they should all be treated 
alike, as the rule provides, Consider for a moment the parties 
to this treaty as individuals arranging the terms of a contract. 
What was the thought in the mind of the first party to the 
agreement? What motives and what considerations probably 
actuated that party? To answer that question, let us take note 
of some of the then existing circumstances and conditions. 

The first point to attract our attention is the events of the 
Spanish-American War. Our Atlantic coast was threatened by 
the enemy’s fleet. Our best battleship was in the Pacific Ocean. 
many thousand miles away, and had to come back by way of 
Cape Horn. Everyone remembers with what anxiety the Ameri- 
can people followed the gallant Clark and his gallant ship, the 
Oregon, in its memorable trip around the cape. Out of that 
suspense and’ the military necessity which caused it, the 
Panama Canal was born. This incident merely illustrated, 
indeed demonstrated, the military necessity for a canal. The 


industrial and commercial need of it had long been apparent, 
but not quite so pressing. Transcontinental railways had been 
combining and charging exorbitant rates to the great detriment 
of business, Indeed, we suffered in many ways for want of an 
Isthmian Canal. 

Can any rational person say that it was our intention to pay 
$10,000,000 for the land and undertake the building of the great- 
est work man has undertaken since he inhabited the earth, at 
an expense of $400,000,000, primarily to meet the necessities of 
our public defense and then give our enemy, whoever that enemy 
might be, equal advantage in it with ourselves? It is unthink- 
able. Speaking on this point, Prof. Butte, of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, well says: 

He deceives himself grievously who believes the United States made 
the ndous sacrifice of human energy and public money necessary to 
build Panama Canal, the greatest liberty man has ever taken 
with nature,” with any other purpose in view than the national ad- 
brane of the United States—commercial and, above all, political ad- 

He further says: 

From the sta t of abstract justice, the pretension of Great 
Britain that she should be put on the same footing as respects the 


use and enjoyment of the Panama Canal as the United States seems 
preposterous. 


Clearly under the existing conditions it must have been under- 


| stood that the phrase “all nations” applies only to nations 


other than our own, and it was for these ethers the United 
States was to lay down rules for the equal use of the canal. 
Any other construction, it seems to me, shocks common sense. 
This provision, if taken literally, makes the canal free and open 
to vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing these 
rules on terms of entire equality. If the United States is not in 
a separate class from the other nations—if it is to be classed 
with “all nations” observing these rules—its warships must be 
treated like all others under this provision. If our battleships 
go through the canal, so shall the enemy’s battleships go 
through. If the United States is to be included in the phrase 
“all nations,” there is no other way to interpret this provision, 
and wherein would our national defense be bettered by our great 
undertaking? 


To make this point clear, I refer to the rules adopted by the 
United States for the government of the canal: 


1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no disc mation ae any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
9 . Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ. e. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor zay act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, s be at liberty to maintain such military police 
aeey She AnA SE PAY. DP- DOOREN? EOS DIPLOCE IE ENEN AAT Cne 
and disorder, 

8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not take any stores in the 
canal — so far as may be strictly necessary; and the transit of 
such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least possible 
delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only such 
intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. Prizes 
e Ae Ste SAME TUNES RE Venere OF WAE OF 
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4. No bel t shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, er warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 


If the United States is included in the phrase all nations,” 
these rules apply to it as to all others. 

Rule 2 provides that the canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
any right of war exercised in it. True, we may have a military 
police force to preserve order in it and keep our warships from 
gaining any advantage over an enemy, because we built it. 

Under rule 3 we must chase ourselves through the canal 
with the least possible delay regardless of conditions, 

One of our battleships may be in danger from a superior 
force in the Pacific and go into the canal, either for safety 
or to pass through to the Atlantic. But in the meantime a 
superior force appears in the Caribbean. What will be done? 
Well, if the United States is included in the phrase “all na- 
tions,” the rule applies to it, and the American military police, 
under the rule, must chase the American ship out of the canal 
and, under rule 5, out of the adjacent waters within 24 hours, 
to go to certain destruction or to capture. American sailors 
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have always known how to die, and they have not forgotten 
how. But I seriously question whether they would be justified 
in sacrificing their lives for a country that would spend $400,- 
000,000 for a canal primarily for the national defense and then 
graciously hand it over to the country’s enemies. 

If the United States, the builder and the owner of the canal, 
is included in the phrase “ all nations,” we are forced into this 
very absurd situation; but if—as undoubtedly is the case—the 
United States is in a class by itself and “all nations” other 
than it are in the other class, these rules are entirely fair and 
reasonable, 

In submitting this treaty to the Senate for ratification the 
joint author of it, Mr. John Hay, then Secretary of State, said: 


The whole . of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. he enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed, it is exclusively the 
property of the United States, and is to be managed and controlled and 
defended by it. 

And he might have added the United States agrees to treat 
all the other nations with impartial equality. 

He surely thought the United States would get some strategic 
advantage from this marvelous accomplishment. 

In view of the conditions which led to and justified the con- 
struction of the canal, and to which I have just referred, I 
repeat that to so construe the language of the treaty as to 
include the United States in the phrase “all nations” seems 
to me.very absurd. Congress certainly understood that the 
United States was not to be classed with the other nations with 
regard to the use of the canal or with regard to our rights in it 
when it provided by a later treaty that the Republic of Panama, 
which onee owned the Canal Zone, shall be taken out of the 
other class of nations and its ships given the right of free 
passage through it, and a treaty with Colombia giving her, as 
the former owner of the Canal Zone, similar rights and priv- 
ileges has been ratified by the Senate, but never accepted by 
that Republic. 

The United States acting alone in adopting rules for the 
neutralization of its canal adopted substantially the same rules 
which were adopted by England, Germany, Spain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Russia, and Turkey in the treaty for the neu- 
tralization of the Suez Canal. 

Article 1 of that treaty reads: 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open in time of 
war as in time of peace to every vessel of commerce and of war without 
distinction of flag. Consequently the high contrac parties not 


in any way to interfere with the free use of the canal in time of war as 
in time of peace, 


A comparison of this language with rule 1 for the Panama 
Canal shows that the rules are substantially alike. How has 
England interpreted this provision? Has she done anything 
“to interfere with the free use of the canal” by an enemy in 
time of war? And in this connection it must be remembered 
that England’s relation to the Suez Canal is not nearly so close 
or so controlling as ours is to the Panama Canal. She did not 
build the canal. She did not and does not own the ground 
through which it runs. She does not own the canal. She 
merely managed to get control of a majority of the shares 
of stock in it after others had constructed it; and then by 
force and violence asserted a protectorate over Egypt, and 
while she pretended it was for the pacification of Egypt some 
will think she had control of the canal in view also. Now, 
mark how she interprets the provisions as to the equal rights 
of all the nations in time of peace as in time of war, 

The Suez Canal lies between and connects two great inland 
seas, the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The entrance from 
the ocean to each of these is quite narrow and is susceptible of 
control by proper fortifications at the strategic points. The 
nation which controls these entrances practically controls the 
entrance to the canal. Of course long before the canal was con- 
structed England controlled the Strait of Gibraltar, She also 
had possession of Aden, a strategic position at the south en- 
trance to the Red Sea, which she strongly fortified. Feeling 
that was not quite enough to command that entrance she has, 
since the neutralization of the canal, strongly fortified the 
Island of Perim, which, with the fortifications at Aden, gives 
her complete control of the entrance to the Red Sea, making it 
virtually a British lake. In addition to complete control of the 
entrances and exits to these two inland seas and hence to the 
canal, she has strong fortifications at Malta and Cyprus, in the 
5 besides control of Egypt, adjacent to the canal 
itself, 

Under these conditions, how consoling it must be to the other 
nations to know that the Suez Canal is completely neutralized— 
on paper. What European country, I ask you, would dare, 
under these circumstances, to send a fleet against England’s 
Tudian Empire by way of the neutralized Suez Canal? Its neu- 
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tralization, on paper, is a joke; indeed, it hardly rises to the 
level of a joke. It is Dead Sea fruit. and turns to ashes at the 
touch. Is India dearer to England than California and Oregon 
and Washington are to us? Surely not. The Hindus differ 
from the British in race and religion, in everything, whereas 
the people of the Pacific Slope are our own people, bone of our 
bone. If the provision in the Suez treaty did not bind her, 
how can she expect a similar one in the Hay-Pauncefote to bind 
us? And if she chooses not to be bound as to one provision of it, 
why is she bound as to other proyisions when she chooses to dis- 
regard them? 

When the European powers protested against her actions in 
thus practically fortifying the Suez Canal, her representative, 
Lord Pauncefote, the joint author of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
said to them: 8 

Egypt having become British territory since the construction of 
the canal and the agreement with the powers, Great Britain could not 
be bound by the neutrality provisions adopted, so far as they affected 
Egypt, because it was a recognized principle of international law that 
treaties are only operative so long as the basic or fundamental condi- 
tions upon which they are continue, and in the event of a 
fundamental change, such as the change of sovereignty of the soil, any 


nation which is a party to such treaty could honorably contend that it 
was inoperative as to her newly acquired territory. 


This contention was upheld by the British Government, and 
the fortifications against which the protest was made were con- 
tinued, apparently, in direct violation of the language in the treaty 
provision. I am not criticizing her for her decision in the matter; 
I am merely stating the facts. She had well-established prin- 
ciples and precedents in international law for doing what she 
did, providing her newly acquired interest in Egypt be con- 
ceded. I only criticize her for her inconsistency in following 
the well-established rule herself and then denying us the right 
to do likewise. 

Mr. Hall, a high authority on international law, ably states 
the rule, as follows: 

Neither party to an international compact can make its binding effect 
dependent at his will upon conditions other than those contemplated at 
the moment when the contract was entered into; and, on the other 
hand, a contract ceases to be binding as soon as anything which 
formed an implied condition of its obligatory force at the time of its 
conclusion is essentially altered. i 

Dr. Hannis Taylor, probably the highest American authority 
on international law, states the rule thus: 

So unstable are the conditions of international existence, and so 


difficult is it to enforce a contract between States after the state of 


facts upon which it was founded has substantially changed, that all 
such agreements are necessarily made subject to the general under- 
standing that they shall cease to be obligatory as soon as the conditions 
upon which they were executed are essentially altered. 


He further says: 


The conclusion is irresistible that by the radical changes wrought in 
conditions existing at the time the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made, 
through subsequent purehase of the Canal Zone by the United States, 
the treaty as a whole became yoidable. Or, to use the words of Prof. 
Ne igre that the vital change 5 by the subsequent purchase 
of the Canal Zone rendered an otherwise “unnotifiable treaty” noti- 
fiable. Under the universally accepted rule of rebus sic stantibus. so 
luminously expounded by the greatest of the recent English publicists, 
we have the right and Great Britain has the right to call a diplomatic 
conference in order to make such modifications in the terms of this 
voldable or “notifiable” treaty as either party may desire. 

Mr. Taylor quotes Mr. Oppenheim, professor of international 
law in the University of Cambridge, England, as follows: 

It is an almost universally recone fact that vital changes of cir- 
cumstances may be of such a kind as to justify a party in notifyin 
an unnotifiable treaty. The vast majority of publicists, as well as a 
the governments of the members of the 7 5 0 of nations, agree that 
all treaties are concluded under the tacit condition rebus sic stantibus. 

But conditions in the Canal Zone did not remain stationary. 
Since the making of this treaty, in 1902, the greatest change 
which can take place in any political entity has taken place 
there, namely, a change of sovereignty. Unquestionably that 
change completely justifies the United States in claiming that 
the treaty is inoperative as to the Canal Zone, because it is 
newly acquired territory. 

An English writer, Mr. Cox-Sinclair, concludes a long and 
very able article on the “International status of the Panama 
Canal,” in the November number of the Law Magazine and 
Review, a quarterly London publication, as follows: 

To sum up, it is reasonavly arguable— 

(a) That the United States can 3 its action on the precise 
words of the material articles of the treaty, that its case is strengthened 
by reference to the preamble and context, and that its case is difficult 
to challenge on grounds of general justice; 

(b) There is no international obligation to submit the construction 
of its legislative act by process of arbitration; and 


(c) That any aggrieved party has an appropriato and impartial and 
a competent tribunal in the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Another English jurist, Mr. C. A. Hereshoff Bartlett, in dis- 
cussing the question, says: 


There is no eyasion of the rule of 
are subject to the same duties and 
stances, 


ee. where all foreign vessels 
liabilities under similar circum- 
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The treaty could never have been intended to prevent the Federal 
Government from arranging and regulating its domestic or coastwise 
commerce and in the use and enjoyment of its own property as, it saw 
fit. No such restriction could have been in view in adopting as the 
basis for neutralization” a rule that the canal should be free and open 
to vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality. It would be absurd for the United States to solemnly declare 
that its own vessels of war might openly and freely navigate its own 
landlocked waterways and enjoy the privileges that belong to the nation 
as a sovereign power in the use of its own territory. The use of the 
words ‘vessels of war“ shows plainly that the word “vessels” as 
used refers only and exclusively to those of all nations other than 
those of the United States, and that the word “nations” was restricted 
to foreign nations; that is to say, natlons foreign to the United States. 
And Connt Reyentlow, the noted German naval critic, says: 


The canal bill interprets the Anglo-American treaty from a certain 
viewpoint, but is in no sence an evasion thereof. That the United 
hit rt had a right to construe the treaty as Taft did can not be 

ou . 

In dealing. with this question it must be borne in mind tliat 
a clear distinction should be made between the foreign trade 
and the coastwise trade of a nation. 

Treaties which affect the <crmer do not necessarily apply to 
the latter. Nations, for many sound and controlling reasons, 
usually confine their coastwise trade to their own vessels. The 
treaty of 1815 between Great Britain and the United States 
provides that— 


no higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in the 
England's territories in Europe on the vessels of the Unite: 
than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 


A similar provision applies to the ports of the United States. 
Both countries have always held that this provision had no 
application to their domestic or coastwise trade. 

This treaty was construed by the Unite“ States Supreme 
Court in 1904, in Olesen v. Smith (195 U. S., 344), on a question 
of pilotage charges. 

Justice—now Chief Justice—White wrote the opinion and 
held that the exemption of our coastwise vessels from such 
charges “does not constitute a discrimination against British 
vessels engaged in foreign trade.” 

The court states the proposition thus: 


In substance, the proposition but asserts that because by the law of 
the United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempted 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to Uotage regulations, even though such regulations 
apply without discrimination to all vessels engaged in such foreign 
trade, whether domestic or foreign. 

The court says: 


Neither the exemptioa of coastwise steam vessels from pies re- 
sulting under the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption 
of coastwise vessels created by State law, concerns: vessels in the for- 
eign trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British vessels, 

Again, in 1826 we concluded a treaty of “friendship, comity, 
and navigation” with Denmark which contains this language: 


Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the 
ports of one country upon vessels of the other than are, or shall be, 
payable in the same ports by native vessels, 


But under this provision the United States has always ex- 
cepted coastwise vessels. The use of the phrase “native ves- 
sels” makes this language much stronger than the language 
used in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

That trade from an Atlantic port through the Panama Canal 
to a Pacific port, or, indeed, from any American port through 
the canal to any other American port by a vessel which touches 
no foreign port, is coastwise or domestic or interstate trade is 
too evident to require argument. 

It is as much so as trade between two of our Atlantic ports 
or between Duluth and Buffalo through the “Soo” Canal, and 
being coastwise trade, it follows, from the unvarying practice 
of both England and the United States, that it is not covered 
by the language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Am I not justified in the conclusion that treaties are made 
with full knowledge of the fact that boundaries and sovereign- 
ties and other conditions affected by them change, and that a 
material change in these conditions—in sovereignty, for in- 
stannce—renders the treaty inoperative to that extent, that this 
treaty included the Canal Zone, and that after it was made the 
greatest political change possible took place in that zone, namely, 
& change of sovereignty; and that such change of sovereignty 
works a corresponding change in the terms of the treaty? 

Am I not also justified in the conclusion that coastwise trade 
is in a different class from foreign or international ocean trade; 
that laws and treaties which apply to the latter do not include 
the former unless they specifically say so; that the treaty in 
question does not say so; and hence our coastwise trade is not 
covered by or included in it? 

EXEMPTION NOT A SUBSIDY, 

Is the exemption demanded in the Democratic platform and 

now in the law a subsidy? 


orts of 
States 


If it is, and we are going to repeal it for that reason, we 
should be consistent and go right on with the work of repeal. 
We should provide for payment of tolls in the “Soo” Canal. 
We should provide for tolls at Boston, at Philadelphia, at Bal- 
1 0 at New Orleans, at Galveston, and a great many other 
places. 

We should collect tolls on the Mississippi and the Ohio 
and the Hudson, and so on, and so on. 

We have spent $700,000,000 of public money on canals and 
rivers and harbors, and we are spending a lot more on them 
every year, without getting a single cent in return. True, it 
has always been our national policy to facilitate commerce 
between the States; true, the Constitution, our fundamental 
law, provided for the encouragement of interstate commerce by 
prohibiting the creation of obstacles or barriers to such com- 
merce; but if we are going to abandon that policy now, Jet us 
be consistent and go the whole distance. 

It is not the amount involved that determines the value of 
a principle. If free tolls through a canal which cost $400,000,000 
is a subsidy and wrong, so is free tolls through a canal costing 
only $4,000,000. : 

Seventy-two million five hundred thousand tons passed 
through the Soo Canal in 1912. At 25 cents a ton, that amounts 
to a subsidy of eighteen millions a year to lake commerce. We 
have spent vast amounts on lake harbors. No payments are 
being made in return. Such expenditure is in the nature of a 
subsidy, and should be stopped. If we embark on this line, I 
repeat, we should be consistent, 

The claim’ that toll exemption is a subsidy rests on the theory 
that the benefit of free tolls will not reach the public; that 
trust-owned ships would be engaged in the coastwise carrying 
trade through the canal; that competition with the railroads 
ae be strangled and the tolls appropriated by the Shipping 

st, 

But gentlemen overlook the fact that section 2 of the existing 
canal law prohibits all trust and railroad owned or controlled 
vessels from using the canal at all. If the law is enforced—and 
we must assume that it will be—how can the trusts or the rail- 
roads benefit by free tolls? What better way could be devised 
to break up a shipping trust, so far as the coastwise trade is 
concerned? If no trust-owned ships could use the canal, how 
could the Shipping Trust benefit by it? 

Under this provision, it seems to me, the coastwise freights 
would surely be reduced to the extent of the toll, and the com- 
peting railroads, both in the United States and Canada, would 
have to meet this reduction, at least at competing points. On 
the other hand, if coastwise vessels have to pay tolls, the amount 
will be added to the freight charges and later, of course, added 
to the price of the thing carried. This will enable competing 
transcontinental railroads to add the amount of the tolls to 
their freight charges, so that the tolls thus become an Indirect 
subsidy to them. 


It may be said that condition could be corrected by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Well, there are many inequalities 
in transcontinental freight rates they have not corrected, but 
even if we grant that might be done in the States, we know the 
commission has no jurisdiction over Canada’s two transconti- 
nental lines, and the subsidy would surely go to them. 

I am as bitterly opposed to monopoly as anyone. I hate it 
very cordially; but we can not suppress progress or sit like a 
bump on a log for fear activity might result in the creation 
of a monopoly. We must keep pushing onward, and deal with the 
monopoly if it appears. In the matter of our ocean carrying 
trade, there is much food for reflection. “It is a condition, 
not. a theory, which confronts us.” Sometimes one has to adopt 
methods he does not approve of, because all his neighbors have 
adopted them. 

We pay about one hundred and thirty-five millions a year to 
foreign shipowners for carrying our foreign commerce. In 1911 
we carried only 8.8 per cent of it in American ships. The other 
91.2 per cent was carried in foreign bottoms. Subsidized for- 
eign ships partly explains this. 

England paid $1,663,920 as subsidy to the Peninsular & Ori- 
ental Steamship Co. on its ships going through the Suez Canal. 
The tolls were $1,665,000—only $80 more than the subsidy. The 
North German Lloyd Line to the Orient received $1,385,160 
from the Government, which more than paid the canal tolls. 
In 1908 France paid to their oriental lines subsidies amounting 
to $2,145,000, probably three times the amount of the tolls. In 
1909 Japan paid $1,336,000 to a line operating through the 
Suez Canal, or about two and one-half times the tolls. Nearly 


all European countries are doing the same thing. Spain has 
already passed a.law reimbursing the Panama tolls to her 
ships. Russia has done likewise. i 
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We can not get these nations to quit this practice, and we 
can hardly expect Americans to go into the ocean carrying trade 
against such competition. 

` But if we permit foreign subsidized ships to do all our foreign 
carrying, we will be at their mercy in time of peace as to rates, 
and we will suffer even more for the want of ships to do our 
carrying in time of war. 

I do not urge, or even suggest, subsidies in aid of vessels 
engaged in international trade. If possible, other means should 
be found to restore the American flag to the high seas. It is, of 
course, humiliating that 92 per cent of the products of our 
fields and factories which go abroad are carried in foreign bot- 
toms, and that our flag is almost unknown in foreign ports; but 
that question is not directly involved here. The question is 
rather whether we shall continue the policy we have always fol- 
lowed in encouraging commerce between the States, in reserving 
our interstate trade to ships flying our flag, and in giving them 
the advantage of the free use of the new canal just as we 
have given them the free use of all canals and waterways and 
harbors built or improved by the Government in the past. 
Shall we change a policy as old as our Goyernment, and— 
humiliating thought—shall we change it at the dictation of a 
foreign nation—a nation, too, that is far from anxious to see 
us develop in a maritime way? 

Great Britain’s position as a great nation absolutely depends 
en her naval supremacy, a fact of which she is well aware. 
is extremely jealous of the maritime and naval growth of other 
great powers, including the United States. She has rarely failed 
to strike a would-be competitor before it became too formidable. 
Spain, Holland, and France could testify to that. Nor have we 
escaped. 

In no other nation has she encountered an opponent that ship 
to ship, gun to gun, and man to man was capable of successfully 
contesting with her the question of supremacy on the high seas. 

One country, and one only, has demonstrated that in seaman- 
ship, in courage, in resourcefulness, it is her superior, and that 
country is the United States. From the capture of the Mar- 
gucrita in June, 1775, till victory perched on the banner of Mac- 
Donough at Plattsburg in 1814 this superiority clearly ap- 
peared. In the Revolutionary War on almost every occasion 
where the conditions were equal or nearly so the American 
ship was victor, and in the War of 1812 that experience was 
repeated. Add to this the fact that in the extent of our mate- 
rial resources we also outclass her, and the further fact that 
as, in the building of the Panama Canal, difficulties apparently 
unsurmountable only stimulate us, that we are very apt to ac- 
complish what we undertake, and it becomes clear why Great 
Britain dreads, and has reason to dread, our entry into the 
lists to challenge her maritime supremacy. She much prefers 
that we should not take the first step in that direction, and she 
may well feel that exemption from tolls for our coastwise yes- 
sels is such a step. 

For those who think her incapable of such views let me refer 
to some comparatively recent histotry. 

In 1860 our foreign carrying trade was 6,803,368 tons; hers 
was 13,914,923 tons, only twice as great as ours. In 1880 ours 
had fallen to 6,217,893 tons, while hers was 41,348,984 tons. 
Ours fell off 9 per cent in those 20 years, while hers more than 
trebled. 

But what had Great Britain to do with that? Everything. 
She did it; she struck the blow. She was too keen to overlook 
and too worldly-wise to neglect the opening our Civil War af- 
forded. Her shipyards rang with activity, building Floridas 
and Shkenandoahs and Alabamas, which were not only built but 
armed and eyen manned in her ports, and then sent out upon 
the high seas to prey upon and destroy our commerce, which 
they very effectually succeeded in doing. Foolish navigation 
laws and equally foolish tariff laws have supplemented her work 
of destruction, so that in 1912 our carrying trade was only 
9,865,768 tons, while hers reached the enormous total of 88,666,- 
766 tons. In those 52 years ours increased 45 per cent, while 
hers increased 545 per cent. 


True she was found guilty in an international court and ad- 
judged to pay us $16,000,000 damages, but $16,000,000 a year 
since the award was made in 1872 would hardly compensate 
us for the damage done to our commerce and our rapidly grow- 
ing merchant marine. 

Granting free passage through the canal would make a start 
toward the resuscitation of our merchant marine, and might 
lead to the realization of our hope that American ships might 
again cover the seas and carry our flag to every port, a consum- 
mation by us devoutly to be wished, by her devoutly to be pre- 
vented, and the treaty offers an opportunity to carry out her 
policy. Reading between the lines it seems reasonably clear 


she has been able to supplement her position on the toll ques- 
tion by a shrewd use of international complications to such an 
extent that for the first time in our history we are afraid to 
confront a situation and deal with it on its merits, and that 
we must waive our rights in order to avoid more serious dif- 
ficulties. I confess I do not like such a course. The words 
of Charles C. Pinckney come to my lips and will not berepressed, 
“ Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” [Applause.] 

The first position taken by the British foreign office clearly 
acceded to the view that we were within our rights in relieving 
our coastwise ships of canal tolls. 

While the act providing for free tolls was pending, on July 
8, 1912, Mr. Innes, a representative of the British Embassy at 
Washington, filed a note on behalf of his Government with Sec- 
retary of State Knox. That note read: 


If trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona 
fide eoastwise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels, would 
peers by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be 


Secretary Knox replied to that note as follows: 

On this point—to exempt all American shipping from tolls—Sir Ed- 
ward Grey says that His Majesty’s Government foes not question the 

t of the United States to gon subsidies to the United States 

pring enera or to any particular branches of that shipping. 

t is admitted in his note that the exemption of certain classes of 
ships would be “a form of subsidy” to those vessels; but it appears 
from the note that His Majesty's Government would regard that form 
of subsidy as objectionable onder the treaty if the effect of such sub- 
sidy wo be “‘ to impose apon British or other fo: shipping an un- 
fair share of the burden of the upkeep of the canal or create a dis- 
crimination in respect of the conditions or char: of passage, or other- 
wise to prejudice rights secured to British shipping by this treaty.” 

This reply shows that the British position admits our right 
to grant subsidies to our ships if we choose; that they were 
only interested to the extent of keeping the tolls down to a 
reasonable rate—that is, that we would not remit tolls to our 
own ships and then charge theirs and other nations’ ships un- 
reasonably high tolls to make up the difference. 

This was a reasonable contention; but the tolls were fixed 
so low as to take all merit out of it. A maximum toll charge of 
$1.25 per ton and a maximum charge of $1.50 for each adult 
person has been fixed by law; and the President is authorized, 
in his discretion, to reduce, but not to raise, these charges. 

Great Britain is not in a position to complain of these 
charges while she charges as high as $1.30 per ton and 
$1.93 for each adult passenger through the Suez Canal, al- 
though the total amount expended on the Suez Canal up to 
1910 was only $126,642,406, as against $400,000,000 for the 
Panama Canal. As the Panama Canal cost considerably more 
than three times as much as the Suez Canal and charges lower 
tolls, there was and could be little room for complaint on that 
score. Indeed, the negotiations were proceeding smoothly and 
newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic predicted an early 
and satisfactory settlement on the basis of the act of August 
24, 1912, including free tolls for American coastwise ships. 

Secretary Knox addressed a communication to Sir Edward 
Grey on January 17, 1913, along the lines indicated and antici- 
pated an early agreement. In the meantime, on July 21, Senator 
Root, of New York, one of the trustees of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation and, according to newspaper statements, Mr, Car- 
negie’s legal adviser, made a speech of great length on the floor 
of the Senate attacking exemption of coastwise ships as a vio- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and demanding that it be 
repealed. Among other things, he charged that the bill practi- 
cally passed by default. He said: 

The Members of both Houses were not roe with their full vigor, 
We were weary, physically and mentally. Such discussion as wus, was 
to empty seats. 

As a matter of fact, it has been shown from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp that the attendance in both Houses was un- 
usually good and the discussion vigorous. 

Senator Roor’s suggestion was promptly seized and acted on 
by the British foreign office, 

Secretary Knox’s note of July 17 was ignored altogether and 
a brief note sent to the State Department through Ambassador 
Bryce curtly informed Mr. Knox: 

It is unnecessary to repeat that a reference to arbitration would be 
rendered superfluous if steps were taken by the United States Govern- 


ment to remove the objection entertained by His Majesty's Government 
to the act. 


In other words, “ Great Britain is entirely willing that the 
United States Government shall act on Senator Roor’s sugges- 
tion and repeal the clause exempting its coastwise vessels from 
the payment of tolls.” In justice to ex-President Taft and Mr. 
Knox it should be stated that they had no knowledge of Senator 
Root's attitude or intentions. 

Since that time the position of Great Britain has been that 
under the treaty we have no right to charge less tolls to ships 
fiying the Stars and Stripes—whether coastwise or otherwise— 
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than we charge ships flying the British flag. This brings us 
back to the meaning of the phrase all nations” in the treaty. 
If that phrase includes the United States, then we have for- 
feited all strategic advantage in time of war and all industrial 
advantage in time of peace, although we spent $400,000,000 to 
accomplish these yery purposes. Our fleet in going through 
our canal to save our property and our honor must have no ad- 
vantage over the enemy’s fleet that is striving to destroy both. 

Can anyone believe that John Hay or the United States 
Senate was ever guilty of such monstrous folly? 

Clearly Great Britain must be bringing great pressure to 
bear on our Government in this affair, for it can be no trifling 
matter which induces the President to say to Congress that 
“wwe ought to reverse our action without raising the question 
whether we are right or wrong.” i 

My experience leads me to believe that yielding to pressure in 
the face of difficulties is but an invitation to those applying the 
pressure to take further advantage when new difficulties arise, 
and that the best time to resist is when the first unreasonable 
demand is made. 

The canal is ours. The ground it occupies is ours. American 
genius planned and executed the whole stupendous enterprise. 
No other nation shared in it, and while the American people 
are willing to treat all the nations fairly—nay liberally—in 
the use of it, they will never consent to joint ownership of it 
or joint control over it. The Panama Canal is now, and so 
long as the spirit of the great declaration prevails among us it 
shall continue to be an American ditch. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Speaker, when the Gamboa dike was 
destroyed and the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific mingled 
together, not only the physical geography of the world was 
changed but the political relations of all nations were altered. 
Trade routes were destroyed and new ones created. The po- 
litical relation of every great nation to every other was changed 
for all time. The security from attack that a continent gave 
to the Nations was swept away. Never again can the old status 
of the world be restored. And to no nation on the globe did 
the change mean as much as to the United States, As was 
well said in prophecy, we made a new coast line for America. 
It was the consciousness that this result must follow that 
made the United States chafe under the restrictions of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and delayed for many years initiation 
of the work until conditions thereby imposed could be honorably 
removed and the exclusive control of the canal in its political 
aspect secured to ourselves. This it was believed was accom- 
plished when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was ratified, and the 
concessions obtained from Panama and set forth in the Hay- 
Varilla treaty were secured. This the United States will never 
surrender, and this no American that I have ever heard of pro- 
poses to surrender. But the opponents of the measure to repeal 
the provisions of the canal act giving and permitting preference 
to American shipping in all their arguments constantly assert 
that this is the result of such repeal. 

If I believed for one moment that we were by our action 
here to be taken this day, surrendering our political control 
over the canal, I should never consent to yote “aye” on the 
bill. But there is an entire distinction between the surrender 
of that right and the keeping of an agreement touching equality 
of use of that canal in a commercial sense, 

The trouble with these gentlemen is that they can not or will 
not distinguish between our rights incident to our sovereignty 
in the Canal Zone, limited though it is, and our obligations as 
the operator of that canal relative to its commercial use. But 
though they can not or will not recognize the distinction, it 
exists and can not be ignored if we are to come to a correct 
conclusion touching our rights and duties in the pending matter. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty is one of remarkable brevity. It 
contains but a few hundred words, nearly half of which are 
words of ceremony and have no bearing on its meaning. Thata 
treaty of such brevity should make clear beyond dispute all 
matters with which it deals could not be expected. Many con- 
structions can and haye been placed upon its various terms, and 
it is impossible to reach any conclusion of first magnitude touch- 
ing it that can not in some measure be assailed by ingenuous 
gentlemen intent on reaching a different construction. By the 
ingenuity that many have displayed, a treaty, no matter how 
detailed, would meet the same fate. In arriving at the conclu- 
sion I shall reach I shall assail the patriotism of no man. I 
shall not find it necessary to claim any monopoly of American- 
ism, as my opponents do. In attempting to aid the House in 
arriving at a correct conclusion of the issue before us, I shall 
not appeal to your prejudices or attempt to excite your passions. 
Let me, however, in passing but say that I have but little pa- 


tience with the plea so eloquently made by many gentlemen that 
we can not repeal these preference clauses without in the future 
surrendering to Great Britain in every contention that may 
ever be made. If we are not justified in making these prefer- 
ences, we should repeal them, and we can well trust America’s 
rights to be upheld in the future as they have always been in 
the past. I have too much faith in my country, its strength, its 
courage, to hesitate in what I believe is a plain duty for fear of 
the future. Let me repeat what I said the other day, that it is 
only the weakling that hesitates to take a right step for fear his 
motive may be questioned. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


U 

Mr. Speaker, in that speech I indicated somewhat the argu- 
ment I propose now to make. I then called attention to the 
fact that America from the beginning had always stood for 
the freedom of the seas, and to now contend for exclusive privi- 
leges was to reverse a policy initiated in the beginning of our 
country. Now, I submit that in the construction of a treaty 
which is in doubt, it is both proper and necessary to consider 
the general position occupied by a party to it in relation to-the 
broad subject matter of it. If such position on other matters 
of similar character is plain, then in the absence of clear 
language to the contrary that interpretation most consistent 
with such position must be adopted. Freedom of ‘the seas 
means equality on the seas. Time forbids that I should now 
recite the long list of instances in which the United States 
has insisted on its claim to freedom and equality of treatment. 
This rule of equality is so generally recognized by all nations 
as to the high seas and all international waterways that it is 
difficult for us to realize that when we were a young and feeble 
nation, and first yoiced our protest against inequality, the great 
nations were seeking to divide the waters even as the lands of 
the earth. Does anyone believe that the nation foremost in 
its advocacy of such freedom can now deal with the Panama 
Canal, the greatest of all waterways, in a narrow preferential 
way without invoking similar action by other nations touching 
other waterways, and without forcing a return to those darker 
days of a century past? Can it be believed that a construc- 
tion of this treaty we made can be warranted with such a 
result following? Does it answer to say it is our canal, we 
built it, our money paid for it, therefore we have the 
right? Will not such a claim of ownership as to other water- 
ways be as plausibly urged to justify similar action on the 
part of others? Will such contention add to the peace of the 
world? Will our position enhance our power as an advocate 
of world peace? America’s destiny lies not along such lines. 

Doubtless in the atmosphere of those who scoff at the gen- 
erosity of a nation that could spend such huge sums as they 
recite the canal has cost, and who, while insisting that such 
expenditures demand a special privilege to ourselves, would 
exercise that privilege in behalf of a limited number of our 
citizens engaged in a legalized monopoly, this plea will seem 
immaterial to the issue. 

AMERICA'S POLICY TOWARD AN ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


I hasten, then, to a review of events and the declarations that 
accompanied them touching the building of an isthmian canal. 
And I submit that from the time the discussion first began our 
expressed desire has been to aid the building of a canal for the 
free and equal use of all the nations. 

In 1826 Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, wrote to our rep- 
resentatives at a Panama congress that— 


A cut or canal for purposes of navigation somewhere through the 
Isthmus that connects the two Americas, to unite the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans, will form a proper subject of consideration. That vast 
object, if it should ever be accomplished, will be interesting in a greater 
or less degree to all parts of the world. If the work should ever be 
executed so as to admit of the passage of sea vessels from ocean to 
ocean, the benefits of it ought not to be exclusively appropriated to any 
one nation, but should be extended to all parts of the globe upon the 
payment of a just compensation or reasonable tolls. 


In 1835, nine years later, the Senate of the United States 
adopted this resolution: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully 
requested to consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the 
Governments of other nations, and particularly with the Governments 
of Central America and New Granada, for the purpose of effectually 
protecting, by suitable treaty stipulations with them, such individuals 
or companies as may undertake to open communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the construction of a ship canal across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America and of securing 
forever by such stipulations the free and equal right of navigating 
such canal to all such nations, on the payment of such reasonable tolls 
as may be established, to compensate the capitalists who may engage 
in such undertaking and complete the work, 


In 1839 the House of Representatives passed a resolution in 
the same language. 

This was followed in 1846 by the treaty between the United 
States and New Granada. 
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This treaty, among other things, guaranteed to the United 
States that the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama upon any modes of communication that now exist or 
may be hereafter constructed shall be open and free to the 
Government and citizens of the United States. President Polk, 
in transmitting the treaty to the Senate, after reciting the bene- 
fits and obligations it created, said: 

In entering into the mutual guaranties proposed b, the thirty-fifth 
article of the treaty, neither the Government of New ranada nor that 
of the United States has any narrow or exclusive views. The ultimate 
object, as presented by the Senate of the United States in their reso- 
lution (of March 3, 1835) to which I have already referred, is to se- 
cure to all nations the free and equal right of passage over the 
Isthmus. If the United States as the chief of the American nations 
phoma fenh acai? es eeta hy the Government of New Granad- 

ve ent o ead 
9 ae Sil de s given to that Republic by Great Britain 
and France. 

Following this came the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with Great 
Britain in 1850. 

I shall not now delay you with a recital of the facts touch- 
ing Great Britain’s possessions in the Caribbean Sea or her 
claims touching Central America. This has been repeatedly 
set forth by others. 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


Let me, however, read you what Secretary Olney said touch- 
ing the effect of the treaty and our reasons for entering into it. 
In a memorandum in 1896, among other things, he said: 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty had its o in an earnest desire on 
the part of the Government and people of this country to shorten the 
transit and to facilitate the communications between our then newly 
acquired ssions on the Pacific coast and the rest of the United 
States. lifornia was acquired in 1848, and the opening of its gold 
fields and the rush of Pi wero thither followed almost immediately. 
In 1849, the United States, by treaty with Nicaragua, secured con- 
cessions in favor of an American company organized for ihe construc- 
tion of a canal between the two oceans via the lakes of Nicaragua and 
the River San Juan. Two obstacles, however, stood in the way of 
this company’s successful prosecution of the work. One was the rights 
asserted by Great Britain over the Mosquito Coast. The other was 
the inabilit to procure the necessary — 5 in this country, or to 

: ae long as the enterprise 

as conducted under purely American auspices. o remove the firs 
of iff 11840. the then Secretary of State, 
applied to the British Government, through its minister a Washing- 


tection, 
neutralization of the prose ship canal 2 it deals not merel 


osquito canal by Great 
Britain jointly with the United States as might be expected to attract 
Pritish capital. As the result of the 1 e ft se- 

cured not only the two things specified, but also a third, viz, Great 


to give effect to the so-called Monroe doctrine. For these eh e 
to the extent of the joint protectorate of the are roposed canal, and 


effect of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is that, as respects Central America 
gen Great B: 


Setlone | wee eee United States has expressly bound itself 
to so far waive the Monroe doctrine as to admit Great Britain to a 
joint protectorate. 

He then discusses at length whether the treaty was still 
binding upon us, concluding, as he must, that itwas. That ques- 
tion, if ever seriously entertained, is put to rest by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, whereby the Ciayton-Bulwer treaty is cx- 
pressly superseded. 

By this treaty we expressly agreed with Great Britain to 
maintain with her the neutrality of the canal and for abso- 
Inte equality of treatment touching its use. Up to this point 
American opinion seems to have been without division as to 
these matters. Nowhere is any thought or suggestion either of a 
desire to exercise exclusive political control over the canal or 
te claim any preference as to tolls or otherwise in its use. 
Difficulties grew out of the treaty early after its enactment. 
We insisted on a construction under it as to Great Britain's 
claim to the Mosquito country that she was reluctant to concede. 
I need not recite these matters. Our contentions were finally 
agreed to and England relinquished the claims she had as- 
serted. But as the years rolled on we became more and more 
impressed with the political importance of the canal. Its vital 


— 


relation to the maintenance of the integrity of the United 
States began to be seen. The limitation on the Monroe doctrine 
that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty imposed was irksome. The 
need for British capital to aid in the construction of a canal 
was no longer felt. 


NEW NOTE TOUCHING CANAL POLICY, 


A new note is heard in the statement of public men touching 
the canal. 


3 Hayes in his message to Congress on March 8, 1880, 


The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any 
Euro power, or to any combination of European powers, If exist- 
ing ties between the United States and other nations, or if the 
rights of sovereignty or property of other nations stand in the way of 
this policy—a contingency which is not Nee steps 
ah, the e policy: on this subject. consistentiy with the: en 

enn policy on with the h 

of the nations to be affected by it. * * » z 1 0 
An interoceanic canal across the American Isthmus will essentially 
change the geogra hical relations between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States, and between the United States and the rest 
of the world. It will be tbe great ocean thoroughfare between our 
Atlantic and our Pacific shores and virtually a part of the coast line 
of the United States. Our merely commercial in t in it is greater 
than that of all other countries, while its relations to our power and 
prosperity as a Nation, to our means of defense, our unity, peace, and 
safety are matters of paramount concern to the people of the United 
States. No other t power would, under similar circumstances, fail 
to assert a rightful control over a work so closely and vitally affecting 
its interest and welfare. 


It will be noted in passing that while emphasis is laid on 
the political phase of the canal, no word is uttered intimating a 
desire to change our position touching equality of treatment in 
its use commercially. 

SECRETARY BLAINE’S STATEMENT OF POLICY, 

In November, 1881, Mr. Blaine, in a note to our minister to 
England, Mr. Lowell, clearly points out the objections then ex- 
icting to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and what the United States 
desired touching a modification of that treaty. It is so impor- 
tant as indicating the then and now position of America that I 
ask your careful consideration of it. The imprint of it is found 
in nearly every line and word of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
I quote from Moore's Digest International Law: 


Referring to his instruction of June 24, 1881, Mr. Blaine addressed 
to Mr. Lowell, November 19, 1881, a further instruction specifically re 
lating to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, a treaty made, said Mr, Blaine, 
“more than 30 years ago, under exceptional and extraordinary condi- 
tions, which have long since ceased to exist, conditions which at best 
were temporary in their nature and which can never be reproduced.” 

WHAT WE OBJECTED TO. 


Mr. Blaine objected to the “ ity” of the treaty on the ground 
(1) that it bound the United States “not to use its military force in 
5 precautionary measure,” while it left “the naval power of Great 
Britain perfectly free and unrestrained, ready at any moment of need 
to seize both ends of the canal and render its mite occupation on 
land a matter entirely within the discretion of Her jesty's Govern- 
ment”; ) that it embodied “a misconception of the relative posi- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States with respect to the in- 
terests of each Government in questions perisiniss to this continent,” 
and impeached “ our right and long established claim to a peony 7 (3) 
that it gave the same right through the canal to a warship, bent upon 
an errand of destruction to the United States coasts, as to a vessel of 
the American Navy sailing for their defense, and that the United States 
demanded, for its own defense, the ght to use only the same provision 
as Great Britain so emphatically employed in respect to the Suez route, 
by the possessio of strategic and fortified posts and otherwise for the 
defense of the British Empire; (4) that only by supervision of the 
United States could the Isthmian Cana! “be definitely and at all times 
secured against the interference and obstruction incident to war“; (5) 
that “a mere agreement of neutrality on paper between the great 
powers of Europe might prove ineffectual to preserve the canal in time 
of hostilities,” and that if, In the event of a general European war, one 
of their naval powers should seize it. the United States might de obliged 
to enter upon a defensive and protective war" in order to support 
her own commerce; (6) that while the European powers had often 
engaged with one another in war, “in only a single instance in the 
past hundred years” had the United States “exchanged a hostile 
shot” with any of them, and that, as it was impossible that “for a 
hundred years to come” such an incident would be repeated, the “ one 
conclusive mode of preserving the neutrality of the canal was to place 
it under the control of the United States as the Government “ least 
likely to be ngarea in war and able, in any and every event, to enforce 
the guardianship which she shall assume“; (T) that since the treaty 
was made the number of French and German vessels frequenting the 
Central American coasts had greatly and relatively increased; (8) that 
the expected aid in the construction of the canal from British capital, 
which the por was designed to secure, had not been realized, and 
that, owing to the great development of the United States, foreign cap- 
ital could not in future enter as an essential factor into the determi- 
nation of the problem. In conclusion, Mr. Blaine said: 


WHAT WE DESIRED.” 


It is earnestly by the President that the consideration now 
presented will have due weight and influence with Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, and that the modifications of the treaty desired DE the United 
States will be conceded in the same friendly spirit in which they are 
asked. The following is a summary of the changes necessary to meet 
the views of this Government: 

First. Every part of the treaty which forbids the United States 
fortifying the canal and holding the political control of it in conjunc- 
tion with the country in which it is located to be canceled. 

Second. Every part of the treaty in which Great Britain and the 
United States agree to make no acquisition of territory in Central 
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11 the yaren prater soniy eee eee it —.— —— 2 to 
s end mischievous apprehensions among a people whom 
this Gov iendly terma. The United 


rovisions contained in the mr typ 


Jooking to the establishment of a free port at each end of whatever 
15 ot a it to be retained. 


d end bave been 
United States long 


same work at Tehuantepec. 
of the President, that this provision should be regarded as obsolete by 
nonaction and common consent of the two Governments. 

Fifth. The clause defining the distance from either end of the canal 
where in time of war captures might be made by either belligerent 
on the high seas was left incomplete, and the distance was never de- 
termined. In the judgment of the President, speaking in the interest 
of peaceful commerce. this distance should be made as liberal as pos- 
sible, and might, with advantage, as a question relating to the high 
seas and common to all nations, be a matter of stipulation between 
the great powers of the world. 

WHAT WE DID NOT DESIRE, 

In assuming as a necessity the political control of whatever canal or 
canals may be constructed across the Isthmus the United States will 
act in entire harmony with the Governments within whose territory the 
canal shall be located. Between the United States and other American 
1 there can be no hostility, no jealousy, no rivalry, no distrust. 
This Government entertains no in connection with this project 
for its own advantage which is not also for the 18 or greater advan- 
tage of the country to be directly and immediately affected. Nor does 
the United States seek any exclusive or narrow commercial advantage. 
It frankly agrees and will by pa roclamation declare at the proper 
time in conjunction. with the blic on whose soil the eanal may be 
located that the same rights end privileges, the seme tolls and obliga- 
tions for the use of the canal, shall apply with absolute impartiality 
to the merchant marine of every nation on the globe. And equally in 
time of peace the harmless use of the canal be freely granted to 
the war vessels of other nations, In time of war, aside from the defen- 
sive use to be made of it by the country in which it is constructed and 
by the United States, the canal shall be impartially closed against the 
war vessels of all belligerents. 

It is the desire an rmination of the United States that the 
eanal shall be used only for the development and increase of peaceful 
commerce among all the nations, and shall not be considered a strategic 
point in warfare which may tempt the aggression of belligerents or 
seized under the compulsions of military necessity by any of the great 
powers that may have contests in which the United States has no stake 
and will take no part. 

If it be asked why the United States objects to the assent of European 
Governments to terms of neutrality for the operation of the 
my answer is that the right to assent implies the right to dissent, 
thus the whole question would be thrown open for contention as an 
international issue. It is the fixed purpose of the United States to 
confine it strictly and solely as an American question, to be dealt with 
and decided by the American Government. 


No one can read this note of Secretary Blaine, an American 
statesman ever zealous in insisting om every American right, 
without being impressed with the fact that our desire and deter- 
mination to secure an American canal, to be built by American 
eapital, did not carry with it any idea of preference to American 
shipping. Evidently Mr. Blaine did not share the view ex- 
pressed so frequently on this floor that equality of treatment as 
to tolls rested on the condition of joint obligation as to neu- 
trality, or, as gentlemen put it, that when the United States 
took upen itself the entire burden of maintaining the neu- 
trality of the eanal, England lost all right to expect equality of 
treatment. 

Listen again to his language 

Nor does the United States seek any exclusive or narrow commercial 
advantage. It frankly agrees and will by punite proclamation declare 
at the proper time, in conjunction with the Republic on whose soil 
the canal may be located that the same rights and privileges, the same 
tolls and obligations for the use of the canal l apply with abso- 
Jute impartiality to the merchant marine of every nation on the globe. 
And equally in time of peace the harmless use of the canal shall be 
freely granted to the war vessels of other nations. In time of war, 
aside from the defensive use to be made of it by the country in which 
It is constructed and by the United States, the canal shall be impar- 
tially closed against the war vessels of all belligerents, 

The effort of Mr. Blaine to secure a new treaty embodying 
the views he so clearly expressed failed, and it remained for 
Mr. Hay, as Secretary of State, to bring the 50 years of effort of 
the United States to a conclusion by the treaty of November 
18, 1901. Prior to its adoption I find nothing that warrants, 
in my judgment, the belief that the United States desired to 
be relleved of the obligation to give equality of treatment with 
herself to all the nations in the use of the canal. I have en- 
deavored by reading Mr. Blaine’s note to show you that the 


idea of American political control was desired, that the neutrali- 


zation of the canal was to be guaranteed by America alone, 
and that American money was to finance the undertaking. All 
these desires were obtained in the new treaty, but because 

were obtained we are now told that equality in the commercial 
use of the canal went by the board. Unless the language of 
the treaty compels such construction, I submit that it can not 
be maintained. For I again assert the position that if language 
of a treaty is in doubt, that construction must be indulged in 
which is in harmony with the position previously maintained by 


a party to it. 
HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


Let us then examine the treaty itself. In its preamble it 
states that its purpose is to facilitate the construction of an 
isthmian canal—and to that end to remove any objection which 
may arise out of the convention of the 19th of April, 1850, com- 
monly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of 
such canal under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States without impairing the general principle of neutralization 
grea in article 8 of that convention. 

cle 1 of the treaty then provides that the present trea 
shall supersede the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. p x 

Article 2 gives to the United States the right to construct it 
either at its own cost or by aid to individuals or corporations, 
with the rights incident to construction and the exclusive right 
of regulation and management. 

In article 3 the United States adopts as the basis of the neu- 
tralization of such canal certain rules, being six in number, 

Article 4 agrees that no change of territorial sovereignty or 
of the international relations of the country or countries trav- 
eee Ks ee the general principle of neu- 

or gatlons of the contracting parties under 
the present treaty. ; SHES 5 
Article 5 is the ratification provision. 
The full treaty is as follows: 


The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VIT, of the 


United Kin of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the B 
Dominions ee the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, . 
sirous to facilitate the eon jon of à ship canal to connect the 


Atlantic and Pacific by whatever route may be considered 
expedient, and to that end to rem i 
of the convention of the 19th A oil. 7850 0 . the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
the Government of the United a 3 Briar 
establis article 8 
a Ch rioters have for that purpose appointed as their plenipo- 


Me Mri ee es tne oras oc 
Ring apd Emperor eins Sich Bor Taek Beanie e C E 
Sede toe thie Nee oy 
were ee. to in due and proper form, have agreed upon ‘the follow- 


ARTICLE 1. 
The high ee parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede ‘the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 
ARTICLE 2. 


Tt is agreed that the canal ma 
of the Government of the United 


ARTICLE 3, 


The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization 
ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the ae 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations bigs tesa. | these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or f 
citizens or subjects in t of the conditions or charges of trafic 
or paw gas Such conditions and charges of trafie shall be just and 
equ e. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, be at liberty to maintain such military poilce 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be 2 necessary; aud the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the 
least possible delay In accordance with the regulations in force and 
with only such in m as may result from the necessities of the 


ce. 
Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 
4, No belli t shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except In case of accidental 
nee of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 
5. The provisions of this article shall apply to 
canal within 3 of either end. 


t 
pe waters adjacent to 


essels of war of a 


w. 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
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except In case of distress, and In such case shall depart 
rent shall not 
of war of the 


one time, 
2 boots as possible; but a vessel of war of one bell 
depart within 24 hours from the departure of a vesse 
her belligerent, 

6. The plant, establishments, bulldings, and all works F to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy comniste immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

ARTICLE 4, 

It is agreed that no change of territorial soverelgnty or of the Inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 5, 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1901, : . 

Jonx Hay. [SBAL. 


PaunceroTs. [SEAL. 
Now, by virtue of the treaty itself it becomes necessary to 
examine article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty wherein is set 
out the general principle of neutralization. It is as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having 
not only desired in entering into this convention, to accomplish a 
articular object, but also to establish a general rinciple, they 
N agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipu ations, to any 
other practicable communication, whether by canal or railway, across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America; and, espe- 
cially to the interoceanic communication—should the same prove to be 
practicable, whether by canal or railway—which are now proposed 
to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In nt- 
ing, however, their joint Dae ges to any such canals or railways, 
as are by this article specified, it is always understood by the United 
States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the 
same shall impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon 
than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and ok 
table; and that the same canals or railways, being open to the citil- 
gens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects 
of every other State which is wil to grant thereto such protec- 
tion as the United Stctes and Great Britain engaged to afford. 


NEUTRALIZATION EMBRACED EQUALITY OF TREATMENT, 3 

Now, I assert that the general principle of neutralization 
embraced as a substantive proposition equality of treatment. 
Those who are claiming the right of preference must demon- 
strate that it did not in order to haye any basis for their claim. 
What is their position? 

Mr. Chandler Anderson, formerly counsellor for the State 
Department, states it in this way: 

It is evident from this clause of the article that the agreement to 
extend protection was a conditional one, and the condition was that 
charges imposed on traffic should be approved by both Governments as 
just and *. e and that the canal should be open to their citizens 
and subj upon equal terms. 

He then undertakes to prove that neutralization in a narrow 
sense, rather than equality of treatment, was the general prin- 
ciple sought to be maintained. I am unable to so read the 
language. I have shown you that when Mr. Blaine sought an 


agreement whereby America alone would have the right and 


burden of maintaining neutrality, he also expected that America 
would establish equality of treatment. He did not consider 
that equality of treatment was a concession to be given only at 
the price of agreeing to maintain neutrality. He believed that 
the two things were desirable and should be secured irrespec- 
tive of the fact that America sought to alone assume the burden 
of maintaining the neutrality. Great Britain did not ask to be 
relieved of such burden. We wanted her relieved of it because 
we did not want her by virtue of her obligation in this respect 
to have any right to assert a political control. That was what 
we were aiming at, not to be freed from any obligation of 
equality of treatment as to tolls. But Mr. Anderson, in stating 
his position, and his position is that of most of those Members 
who claim our right to prefer, stated that the obligation to pro- 
tect was conditional not only on equality of treatment, but also 
that the charges should be just and equitable. Now, in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in article 2, the United States is ex- 
pressly given the exclusive right of providing for the regulation 
and management of the canal; this includes the right as to tolls. 
In article 3, section 1, of the treaty, it is required that “such 
condition and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable.” 
This plainly places upo: the United States an obligation that 
Great Britain has a right to insist upon. Now, here is one of the 
conditions upon which Mr. Anderson says that the obligation to 
extend protection was predicated on, and which, conversely, 
should only exist while protection was assured. Yet, after 
Great Britain’s obligation to protect has been canceled, Amer- 
ica’s obligation for equitable treatment is preserved. If one of 
the conditions upon which the obligation of protection was based 


is preserved after that obligation is gone, what is there left of 
the argument that the other condition, to wit, that of equality 
of treatment, disappeared because such obligation of protection 
was taken off Great Britain. The truth is that neutrality in its 
narrow sense and equality of treatment were both embraced as 
substantive propositions in the general principle of neutraliza- 
tion. But this is not all, 
SECTION 1, ARTICLE 8. 

In article 3 of the treaty the United States adopt the rules 
that shall be the basis of the neutralization of the canal. Sec- 
tion 1 of that article provides that: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or 
its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
pele tela Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

Here the United States, in stating what neutralization meant, 
puts in the very beginning equality of treatment. To the ordi- 
nary man this would seem to make plain that the general prin- 
ciple of neutralization preserved in the preamble embraced 
equality of treatment. This is so apparent that the freedom- 
from-tolls advocates are forced to construe the words “all na- 
tions” as meaning “all other nations.” Now, the word “all” 
is plain; the burden is on those who seek to qualify it. How 
do they attempt to do it? Why, by the words “ observing these 
rules ” that follow the phrase “ all nations,” and then contending 
that the nature of the rules themselves preclude the idea that 
the United States agrees to observe them; that while it adopts 
them, it does not observe them. They then state, at least by 
inference, that observing these rules means observing all these 
rules; and since, according to them, sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
plainly do not apply to the United States, therefore section 1, 
the equality section, can not apply. But there is a part of sec- 
tion 1 that is expressly addressed to the United States. Now, 
if their theory is correct, in as much as other rules do not apply, 
this can not; what becomes then of the language— 

Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

I have already shown that by article 2 the United States is 
given “the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal.” No one will seriously contend that 
this does not give it the right to fix the conditions and charges 
of traffic. Now, one of the rules adopted is that such conditions 
and charges shall be just and equitable. Is not the United 
States a nation observing this rule? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] made a most 
interesting speech, and to his adherents it apparently seemed 
conclusive. Being a good logician, he realized that he must 
demonstrate that the words “all nations observing these rules” 
did not include the United States, and in his argument he really 
argued as if the words he was construing were “all nations 
observing all these rules.” This vice runs through all his argu- 
ment. This is apparent in his answer to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Stevens]. All of it is predicated on the notion 
that unless the United States must observe all the rules under 
all conditions it can not be held to be embraced in the term “ all 
nations.” It needs only to point out this fault for this part of 
his argument to crumble. 

Following the same line of reasoning gentlemen assert that 
since the equality clause embraces vessels of war as well as of 
commerce that if it applies to the United States, we are limited 
by the rules touching belligerents as to our warships, all of 
which I repeat is falsely predicated on the idea that all these 
rules must apply to the United States at all times, if any do. 
But the treaty must be read as a whole, and it must be read 
with due regard to the rights of sovereignty that belong to the 
United States bearing in mind the clear distinction between our 
rights as a sovereign nation at a time when we are at war as 
distinguished from our obligations as to other belligerents as 
well as our obligations as to its use generally in times of 
complete peace. 

I do not believe for a moment that all the rules adopted by the 
United States were intended to be in all ways and at all times 
observed by the United States. I fully agree with the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] that in time of war the United 
States by virtue of its sovereign power would have the right to 
close the canal against its enemy—would have the right to use the 
canal as an effective weapon of defense. This was contemplated 
by the treaty and is conceded by the British Government. What 
the treaty does not say, in connection with what a previous 
draft did say, clearly proves this. Unless the treaty expressly 
forbade it, the United States as a practical sovereign would 
have all the rights of a belligerent for its protection. It was 
because the original draft of the treaty signed on February 5, 
1900, had in it in article 1 the terms “in time of war as in time 
of peace” that the Davis amendment was agreed to. 


1914. 


THE DAVIS AMENDMENT. 

Let me recite the language of that treaty down to and inelud- 
ing article 1, which for the present argument is all we need now 
to consider. It reads: 

tracti rties, desiring to preserve and maintain the 
. of the mentralization established in article 8 of the 
Sen convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization 
the following e Sive vs ranger as empoi in tia 9 8 

rt er owers, 8 

Sessder 20, 1888. for “the y Wes — rsh of ‘i Suez Canal; that is 
to g The canal shall be free and open in time of war as in time of 
peace to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise. 

Now. because of the language “in time of war as in time of 
peace” the amendment proposed by Senator Davis was adopted, 
That amendment reads: 

greed, h „ that of the Immediately foregoing con- 
aitoos ana stipulations in sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
this article shall apply to measures which the United States may find 
it necessary to take for securing, by its own forges, the Gefense of 
the United States and the maintenance of public order. 

In the treaty as finally agreed to, this amendment is omitted 
because rendered unnecessary by the omission of the words 
“in time of war as in time of peace” and the provision prevent- 
ing fortifications, Secretary Hay, in the note sent to the 
Senate with the new treaty, said: 3 

The next important change from the former treaty consists in the 
omission of the words “in time of war as in time of peaee” from 
clause 1 of article 3. No longer insisting upon the 5 of the 
Davis amendment, which had in terms reserved to the United States 
express permission to disregard the rules of neutrality prescribed when 
necessary to secure its own defense, which the Senate had apparently 
deemed ‘necessary because of the provision in rule 1, that the canal 
should be free and open in time of war as in time of peace to the 
vessels of all nations, It was considered that the omission of the 
words “in time of war as in time of ” would dispense with 
the necessity of the amendment referred to, and that war between the 
contracting parties, or between the United States and any other power, 
would have the ordinary effect of war upon treaties when not 
otherwise provided, and would remit both parties to their original an 
natural right of self-defense, and give to the United States the clear 

t to close the canal against the other belligerent, and to protect it 
and defend itself by whatever means might be necessary. 

The language of Secretary Hay, together with the admission 
of the British Government, makes the contention that we are 
bound by all the rules of neutrality in time of war if the 
United States is one of the nations “observing these rules” 
of little worth. Most of the eloquence of gentlemen have been 
expended in showing what a deplorable condition the advocates 
of the repeal would put our country in during war. In the 
light of the facts. what a waste of words there has been. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show that the equality clause 
does relate to the United States, and to answer the arguments 
advanced for a contrary construction. Further support for my 
position is found in article 2 of the treaty. It clearly shows 
that the words “all nations” must include the United States. 
As I have said, it is an article where the United States is given 
specifically certain rights, but these rights are declared to be 
subject to the provisions of the present treaty. Are not the 
rules to be observed in its use part of the provisions of the 
treaty? 

Again, article 3 adopts as the basis of the neutralization of 
the canal “the following rules substantially as embodied in 
the convention of Constantinople * * + for the free nayiga- 
tion of the Suez Canal.” 

Now, the Suez convention in its first article states that the 
canal shall always be free and open * * to every vessel 
of commerce or of war withont distinction of flag, and in its 
twelfth article speaks of “the principle of equality as regards 
the free use of the canal,” a principle which forms one of the 
bases of the present treaty. 

When we established substantially these rules, did we not by 
fair inference carry the prineiple of equality? The differences 
between the rules the United States adopt and those pertaining 
to the Suez are all, in my judgment, the result of our desire 
to make certain our political control of the canal and not from 
a desire to change the rule of equality. 

THE CANAL IS TO BE USED IN A PUBLIC CALLING—IT IS IMPRESSED 
WITH A PUBLIC TRUST. 

Let me suggest the thought. also, that we are in the position 
of a person or corporation engaged in a public calling and by 
the rules of law well recognized in this country are required to 
serve all users without discrimination. For years past we have 
had the same plea of public corporations in justification of pref- 
erences that is made here. It is an old story to the Commerce 
Commission—this plea that it is our property, we created it, 
we can do as we will. But it is a plea that has always been 
made in yain. 
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Remember, that the United States when operating a canal ig 
not engaged in performing any right of sovereignty. It is en- 
gaged in a public calling which carries with it public duties. 
Remember, also, that there is a plain distinction between its 
own vessels and those of its citizens. Disregarding the distinc- 
tion between the rights that belong to the United States in re- 
gard to political control as a result of sovereignty with those 
as the operator of the canal, great stress is laid by some on the 
fact that the treaty finally adopted was one under which it was 
contemplated that the United States might itself build the canal, 
whereas the treaty originally submitted to the Senate and 
amended by it contemplated a joint obligation on the part of 
the United States and Great Britain relative to a canal to be 
built by private enterprise. Over and over again it is asserted 
that our rights come from the fact that we built the canal, 
They declare in ringing tones “it is an American canal.” But 
the rights under the treaty that the United States obtained are 
no different because the Government built it than if private 
enterprise had. But it is argued that whatever those rights or 
obligations might have been, our relationship to the canal was 
changed by the acquisition of sovereign rights from the Republie 
of Panama. And this is when gentiemen become most dramatic 
and declaim against a supine surrender of sovereignty. My 
friend, the gentleman from Alabama, in his most impressive 
manner declared: 


There is a more serious question involved in the passage of this bill. 
The right to discriminate in favor of onr ships, the opportunity to 
encourage our shipping and to increase our commerce are matters of 
vital importance, but —— pale into insignificance when compared with 
the attack on the sovereignty of our country in the Canal Zone. 


OUR RIGHTS IN THE CANAL ZONE. 
What are our sovereign rights in the Canal Zone? Are they 
the same as to the United States proper? Clearly not; and 
every man who has taken the trouble to read the Hay-Paimce- 
fote treaty knows they are not. Gentlemen are not candid 
when they speak of the matter. The gentleman from Alabama 
must know that we acquired our title to the canal strip for a 
specific purpose. The very boundary of it indicates it, It is 
a strip 10 miles wide, with the axis of the canal as the center 
line. The canal strip was obtained that we might build a 
canal. The canal was not built because we owned the strip. 
This is what makes untenable the contention of gentlemen that 
the Panama Canal bears the same relationship to the United 
States as do canals within the United States proper. These 
were built as an incident to our sovereignty. Our sovereignty 
in the Zone is incident to the canal. But this is not all. The 
very treaty that conveys away Panama’s title gives title to the 
United States, subject to the obligation imposed on us by the 
. treaty. Article 18 of that treaty provides 
at 
the canal when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neutral 
in ty, and shail be opened upon the terms p for by 
on 1 of article 3 of and in conformity with all the stipulations 

of the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States 
and Great tain on November 18, 1901. 

Why did not the gentleman from Alabama read that article? 
Was it because it clearly shows that we have taken a limited 
title—that we hold it subject to a trust? These are the facts. 
And the very condition of limited sovereignty was provided for 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Article 4 of the treaty provides 
that— 
it is agreed that no chance of territorial sorer or of international 
relations of the country or countries. traversed by the before-mentioned 
canal shall effect the AN principle of neutralization or the obliga- 
tions of the high contracting es under the present treaty. 

No, Mr. Speaker; no one is imperiling our true sovereignty. 
No one is seeking to limit our political contro] of the canal in 
all ways essential to our national integrity. But some of us 
are unwilling to disregard a trust placed upon our title in order 
to aid by subsidy a legalized monopoly. Gentlemen must be 
in sore straits when they are forced to such wild appeals. But 
while I do not think the gentleman from Alabama was com- 
pletely frank in dealing with the question of our title to the 
Canal Zone, he was most frank as to his ultimate desires. He 
does not shield himself behind any plea that the coastwise trade, 
because it belongs exclusively to American ships, is on a differ- 
ent footing from over-seas trade touching our right to exempt 
it. He knows full well that while there may be no competition 
as to ships, there is as to products the ships carry. He realizes 
that to establish the right to exempt coastwise trade, you must 
establish the right as to foreign trade, and so he says there 
is no word that even by implication denies our right to give 
free tolls to our vessels in any trade, and the day will yet come 
when we will free our vessels from tolls in the foreign trade.” 

The day may come, Mr. Speaker, but when it does, we will 
have to exempt the shipping of all other nations also if we 
are to keep our faith under the treaty. 


— 
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The right to free from tolls exists, but not the right to dis- 
criminate by charging other nations tolls. 

Gentlemen frequently overlook this fact. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that all the canals in the United States are free 
from tolls for American ships, and then they declare, “Can it 
be that as to this canal, built by America with American money 
on American soll, we can not let American ships go through 
free?” Of course we can let American ships go through free; 
but the real question is, Can we let American ships go through 
free without also letting the commercial ships of other nations 
go through free? They not only state the question wrongly 
but they assume that our sovereignty and control are the same 
as to canals in the United States and this international water- 
way. Let me repeat that we obtained sovereignty in the zone 
in order to build the canal; we did not build the canal because 
we had the sovereignty. In the United States proper our de- 
yelopment of our waterways has been incidental to our soy- 
ereignty; in the zone the reverse is the fact. Let it also be 
remembered that our waterways in America are not only free 
to American ships but they are free to the ships of other 
nations, 

VALUE OF THE CANAL, 

But the gentlemen say, “Of what use is the canal to be 
to America if we can not prefer American shipping? Can 
it be possible that we expended all of the money, all the labor, 
in the creation of the greatest of all works of man without 
having the right to get any special benefit from it?” ‘They 
ignore the advantage that comes to us in a military way, the 
facilities afforded in transferring our fleets from one ocean to 
the other, which in many ways was the moving cause for the 
construction of the canal. The trip of the Oregon around the 
Horn brought to the consciousness of all—what had been real- 
ized by the farseeing for many years—the tremendous adyan- 
tage created to us in a military way in making a water 
transit across the Isthmus. But this is not all. You who doubt 
the value of the canal to American shipping unless such ship- 
ping be subsidized by being freed from the payment of tolls, 
look at an atlas of the world, realize that the canal is due 
south of Buffalo, N. Y., that the west coast of South America 
is east of New York City; measure the distances from American 
ports through the canal to the west coast of South America, 
measure the distances from our Atlantic States to our Pacific 
States, and then measure the distance from England, Germany, 
and France to the Pacific, and you will not need to ask of what 
advantage is the canal. 

The gentleman from Alabama speaks of the wonderful gen- 
erosity of America in fixing rates for the use of the canal very 
much below those charged at Suez, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Panama Canal cost several times what the Suez did. It 
was not our generosity that dictated the rate; it was our com- 
mon business sense. We fixed the rate at what we did in order 
to divert traffic for the Far East from the use of the Suez, and 
traffic for the west coast of North and South America from 
not only Suez, but the route around the Horn. 

Coal and its cost was the determining factor in making these 
tolls, and that same factor gives to America all the advantages 
that she needs or is justly entitled to. 


TREATY WITH COLOMBIA, 


Mr, Speaker, I desire to say but a few words in answer to 
the contention that bas been made that in the treaty that was 
entered into with Colombia and ratified by the Senate, we ex- 
pressly gave to her the right to pass her ships and munitions 
of war through the canal free, and that if the contention I have 
urged touching the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
is right this was in clear violation of the treaty; and i. is said, 
amid applause, that similar provisions existed in the present 
treaty with Panama. The gentleman did not state, however, 
that the United States Government, before it concluded the 
treaty with Colombia, submitted this question to Great Britain 
and obtained from her a statement that such action would not 
be objected to, it being recognized that this was but one of the 
considerations for the concession by Colombia to the United 
States whereby we were to obtain the right to construct a canal, 
Manifestly, with these facts existing, in making a treaty with 
Panama it could not be presumed that objection would be made 
by England to similar terms in that treaty, and no such objec- 
tion will have any weight. ij 

The clear right of the owner of the territory through which 
the canal passed to make such a condition when conferring on 
us the right to build the canal is too plain. I submit, therefore, 
that there is no value in this contention of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

I have already spoken of the original Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
that was amended by the Senate. Let me but recall to you the 
fact that every amendment that was placed by the Senate upon 
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that treaty was one looking simply to make certain our political 
control over the canal, and that the Bard amendment, seeking 
to exempt coastwise trade, when offered, was overwhelmingly 
defeated. Men may undertake to explain the reason for the 
votes cast, recollections of Senators years afterwards may be 
cited as evidence of the fact that it was not agreed to simply 
because it was thought unnecessary, as we had the right under 
the terms of that treaty to prefer our ships, but such statements 
how are of little worth. Other gentlemen insist that we did not 
have the right to prefer under that treaty, because there was in 
it the joint obligation on the part of Great Britain and the 
United States to maintain the neutrality of the canal, and only 
when the obligation of England was removed in the new treaty 
did our right to prefer come into existence, I leave these gentle- 
men to settle this conflict between themselves. It is enough to 
say that there is no evidence that I am aware of to warrant the 
assertion that the policy of the country from the beginning 
touching the Isthmian Canal was reversed in the drafting of the 
present Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Gentlemen may assume that because England, at our in- 
stance, was relieved from the obligation to jointly maintain 
with us the neutrality of the canal, she surrendered the right 
to equality as to its commercial use, Strained construction can 
be put upon individual words and phrases, but after a most con- 
scientious study of the treaty and of all the facts that sur- 
rounded its making, with a knowledge of the expressed desire 
on our part for nearly a century for equality of treatment to 
all other nations, I can not bring myself to believe that in build- 
ing this canal in response, as President Roosevelt said, “to a 
mandate from civilization to effect an object the accomplish- 
ment of which was demanded in the interest of mankind,” we 
ever expected or are in justice entitled to give our ships an ex- 
emption from “the just and equitable charges” that we are to 
impose. 

SENATE AMENDMENTS. 

If such had been our intention, the amendments offered by 
Senator Bacon to the present treaty would have been adopted: 
Senator Bacon proposed (1) After the words “United States” 
in the tenth line to strike out the words “ without impairing the 
general principle of neutralization established in article 8 
of that convention.” (2) Strike out from article 2, in line 10, 
the following words: “ Subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty.” (3) Strike out all of articles 3 and 4. 

If his amendment had prevailed, there would have been left 
in the treaty only the right of the United States to build the 
canal; all obligations on our part would have been swept away. 
See with what discernment he moves to strike out the provi- 
siens in the present treaty whereby we are obligated to give 
equality of treatment. He would have eliminated (1) from the 
preamble the general principle of neutralization, (2) the words 
in the second article “subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty.” Remember, this article is the one that confers upon 
the United States the right to construct the canal. Senator 
Bacon clearly saw that the words “subject to the provisions of 
the present treaty,” bound the United States to the require- 
ments of article 3; (3) he would have eliminated article 
8 entirely, not that the United States might not have to treat 
all other nations equally with each other, but because he 
must have construed article 3 as applying to the United 
States also; (4) he would have eliminated article 4 because 
it also impressed the general principle of neutralization upon 
the United States. His amendment was voted down on a record 
vote by 60 nays to 18 yeas. 

The amendment of Senator McoLAuRIN, which was also de- 
feated without eyen the formality of a roll call, is instructive. 
He proposed to strike out of article 8 the words “ substan- 
tially as embodied in the Convention of Constantinople, signed 
the 29th of October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal.” It must have been clear to him, eyen though gentlemen 
now profess to be unable to see it, that we could not substan- 
tially embody the rules for the Suez Canal for its free naviga- 
tion and leave ourself a right to discriminate, 

Against the plain inference of the amendments, gentiemen 
put simply their own statements that because the United States 
is alone to maintain neutratity the right of Great Britain 
to equality of treatment disappeared. It must not be for- 
gotten that the duty to maintain neutrality gave to England 
rights that were limitations upon the Monroe doctrine. These 
rights were of value. She surrendered them when relieved of 
the duty to protect. Can it be believed that she also sur- 
rendered the very great right of equal treatment with the 
United States? à 

I shall not discuss the Olsen case and the treaty of 1815. 
The matter has been fully dealt with by others, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Srevens of Minnesota. The treaty there in- 
volved dealt only with ships and not trafic, and, in my judg- 
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ment, clearly did not relate to coastwise trade. In article 3 
it expressly excluded coastwise trade in the West Indies and 
by article 2 by fair inference did as to all coastwise ships. The 
decision only dealt with an incident of commerce, to wit, the 
pilotage laws of Texas, and not with commerce in a fundi- 
mental sense; and the language of Justice White is broader 
than the facts warranted. The distinction between an incident 
to commerce and the commerce itself is so well recognized by 
the courts that a silence of Congress touching interstate com- 
merce is held by them to be a permission to the States to act 
as to an incident of commerce, while it is a prohibition on the 
States to act as to a fundamental aspect of such commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show that a construction 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty permitting the United States to 
prefer American shipping is not warranted, 

First. Because it means a reversal of a century-old position 
of America in favor of the freedom and equality of the seas, 
and there is no compelling language to warrant the belief that 
Such a reversal was intended. : 

Second, That our declared policy for-nearly a century touch- 
ing the use of an Isthmian Canal shows that we hoped for no ex- 
clusive or narrow commercial advantage, but did desire equality 
of treatment to all nations to prevail. 

Third. The terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty show that no 
preferential right could be exercised. (1) This because the 
general principle of neutralization in the Clayton-Bultver treaty 
embraced the idea of equality. (2) Because the words “all na- 
tions,” in section 1 of article 3, clearly embrace the United States. 

Fourth. The terms of the Hay-Varilla treaty gave title to the 
United States subject to the conditions as to the use of the 
canal imposed in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and our title is 
impressed with the obligation of a public trust. 

Fifth. The history of the amendments adopted and rejected 
to the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty show that political control, 
not the right to prefer, was what was sought. 

Sixth. The history of the amendments rejected to the exist- 
ing Hay-Pauncefote treaty show that we recognized our obli- 
gation to give equal treatment with ourselves to all nations. 

I have also sought to show that while we were thus restricted 
to equality of treatment in its use, our rights over the canal in 
a political sense are such as to warrant us in taking any steps 
necessary in time of war to protect it or the United States. 

This distinction between our sovereign rights in a political 
sense and our obligations as the operator of a canal that is a 
great international highway is, in my judgment, the key to the 
whole question. 

I realize that appeals have been made here in the name of 
patriotism by men on both sides. With this confusion of 
voices how shall you determine which is the true and which 
the false? “By their fruits ye shall know them.” What will 
the policy that they insist we should maintain lead to? Will 
it promote peace? Will it promote friendly relations among 
the nations? Will it promote equality and justice? Will it not, 
on the contrary, premote discord and distrust? Will it not 
turn us back to that darker age of long ago when all the 
nations sought special privileges? No, gentlemen, an appeal 
to patriotism that has in it such results as that can not be a 
true appeal. It is not the patriotism that America stands for. 
We no longer agree with the statement of Madame De Stael 
that “the patriotism of a nation should be selfish.” Higher 
and above that is our belief that the patriotism of a nation 
should be altruistic, that it should be intelligently unselfish. 
That has been the true position of America. Oh, my country- 
men, as we approach the dawn of a new Easter may we so 
act that the voice of our country may be in harmony with the 
spirit of that day, and that it may help, not hinder, “ Peace 
on earth, good will toward men!” [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Did the gentleman from Kentucky use all 
his time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
gentleman from Kentucky used all his time. 


[Mr. PORTER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. PARKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, the opening of the Panama 
Canal, regardless of all its attending woes and ills, presidential 
nightmares, and the trials and tribulations of a great political 
party in successfully or unsuccessfully maintaining its platform 
pledges to the people, has been looked forward to by the 
people of the Ohio Valley as the coming dawn of an increased 
prosperity in that great industrial region. 
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With the Ohio River canalized from Pittsburgh to Cairo, and 
its improved tributaries tapping the great coal and iron pro- 
ducing regions of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and northern Alabama, affording these 
great staples—iron and coal—the lowest possible transporta- 
tion rates to the Mississippi Valley and the great Southwest, 
and through the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast and the 
Orient, who would undertake to fathom the possibilities of this 
great water highway as a future carrier of freight? 

But just as we are about to reap the reward of toilsome 
years spent in agitation for river improvement we are told 
that while the immense commerce initiated in the great indus- 
trial region I haye just referred to may pass down our improved 
rivers free, it can not continue its journey to the Pacific coast 
without paying a heavy toll in passing through the Nation's 
canal, constructed with the people’s money for the express pur- 
pose of reducing transportation rates, and to facilitate the 
mobilization of our naval vessels in either ocean in time of war, 

Coal is transported on the Great Lakes from Ashtabula, Ohio, 
to Duluth, Minn., a distance of more than 800 miles, at a cost 
of from 32 to 35 cents per ton, and with the Ohio River properly 
canalzed it can be transported from Pittsburgh to New Or- 
leans, a distance of 2,000 miles, at the same cost. But if it is 
routed to our western coast it is proposed to make a charge 
of nearly 50 cents a ton for a 52-mile trip through an American- 
owned canal, 

Congress has recently voted $35,000,000 for the construction 
of railroads in Alaska for the development of that great min- 
eral region, and especially to make her coal more accessible 
to the Pacific coast and incidentally to give employment to a 
small part of that large army of the unemployed that we 
always find lurking in the wake of a Democratie tariff law. 
Recent newspaper advices are to the effect that 2.000 people 
haye already left Seattle for the land of hope and promise, 
and there to engage in a long struggle for an equitable divi- 
sion of the $35,000,000. Although voting this large bonus to 
the future Alaskan coal baron, it is further proposed to en- 
courage and protect him by handicapping his competitor, the 
coal producer of the Middle West and East, by taxing his prod- 
uct 50 cents a ton for passing through the ditch his money 
helped to construct. 

During this debate some exponents of cheaper freight rates 
have made the startling announcement that the exemption of 
our coastwise trade from tolls would inure solely to the benefit 
of the owners of the vessels engaged in such trade and work 
no advantage whatever to the consumer or the shipper. 

Why not, then, impose tolls on the steamers plying upon the 
waters of the Ohio and the Mississippi? 

I have never heard it suggested that such a scheme would 
tend to lower our river freight rates, and every sane man 
knows that it would have the opposite effect. 

But it is contended that our coastwise vessels are in a com- 
bine and the proposed exemption would amount to a subsidy 
to such combination. 

Have there not been such combinations on our lakes and 
rivers and among our railroads? 

Who would propose to bring relief from such combinations 
by the imposition of a heavy toll on the commerce they carry? 

I, for one, see no reason why the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, if authorized, can not as easily superyise and regulate 
coastwise rates as it can railway rates, and establish a fair 
rate, regardless of the ownership of the 24,765 vessels engaged 
in this trade. 

Does anyone think that the imposition of a toll of 50 cents a 
ton on freight sent by water from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 
would in any way tend to reduce transportation rates between 
these two points, either by rail or water? 

If a ton of coal is sent by water from Pittsburgh through 
the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast and 50 cents a ton in 
toll is collected for going through the canal, is it not apparent 
that the shipper or the consumer, or both, must bear the in- 
creased burden? 

It seems to me to be a monstrous proposition that a domestic 
commodity of as low an order as coal, yet such a necessity that 
everyone is interested in obtaining it as cheaply as possible, 
should be made to bear a tax of 50 cents a ton for passing 
through an American-owned canal 52 miles in length. 

So much for the economic phase of this question. 

I fully recognize that if we have no right to exempt from 
tolls our coastwise trade, and to do so violates treaty rights 
securing us the privilege of constructing and operating the 
canal, the economic features of the question pale into insignifi- 
cance. On the other hand, if we have the right, however nuch 
it may be questioned, shall we surrender it at the behest of 
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England and subject our domestic commerce to the outrageous 
burden I have just referred to for all the centuries to come, 
with no hope to free it but by granting to the commerce of the 
world passage through the canal at the sole expense of this 
Nation? 

Certainly we should not grant such an unreasonable conces- 
sion upon a mere request or because of any acis of intimida- 
tion on the part of any foreign power. I will not volunteer to 
surrender the right to deal with our commerce as we please 
while in transit through the property which we have secured 
at a cost of nearly $400,000,000 and which has cast upon us 
the burden of protecting and maintaining it through the years 
to come at an enormous annual expenditure, 

By repealing the canal tolls exemption clause at the request 
of Great Britain we concede that we were wrong in passing it; 
but if we were right in the first instance, the repeal loses to us 
a most yaluable right forever. 

I do not believe that we should yield on a matter of such 
national importance or, at least, not until there is an oppor- 
tunity for the people to reverse the position we are fairly 
warranted in believing they took, judging by the result of their 
ballots cast at the last presidential election. 

The present contention arises over the interpretation placed 
upon what is known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, entered 
into between Great Britain and this country in 1901. The 
warped construction of this treaty contended for by our critics 
now is the same that they contended for at the last session of 
Congress. Congress then in interpreting this treaty declared 
by the passage of the exemption clause now in question that we 
had a right to deal as we deemed proper with our coastwise 
trade in its passage through the canal. Within a few weeks 
after the free-toll act passed the House and while the discus- 
sion was still fresh in the minds of all, the Democratie national 
convention at Baltimore adopted the same construction of the 
treaty by declaring: 

exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
6 in pe ape through the Panama Canal. 9 

And a similar declaration appears in the national platform 
of the Progressive Party. 

Ex-President Taft, in a special message to Congress August 
19, 1912, stated: 

th ay-Pauncefote treaty and of the 
PD oat or Keef content that the exeapiion of the 
coastwise vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition of 
tolls on the vessels of all nations en in the foreign trade is not a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

A similar view was expressed by ex-President Roosevelt in 
the Outlook January 18, 1913. 

Reading the language of the treaty in the light of the treaty 
preceding it and the eyents and negotiations which led the high 
contracting parties to enter into the convention, I am of the 
opinion that we have a perfect right to exempt our coastwise 
trade from canal tollage if we so desire without the consent 
of Great Britain or any other nation. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, respecting a transporta- 
tion route across the Isthmus connecting the two Americas, 
established a joint protectorate over the route; each party to 
the treaty agreed on its part to furnish protection and enforce 
neutralization. This treaty was superseded by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of 1901, and in entering into the new treaty Great 
Britain withdrew her obligation to protect and entered into 
the new conyention in the relationship of a customer applying 
to the owner for the use of the canal. The treaty of 1901 ex- 
pressly states that it shall supersede the conyention of 1850. 

Article 2 of the treaty sets forth the following stipulations : 

It Is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or ned eit ages or 8 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the sald Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


Rule 1 of article 3 is as follows: 
The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 


war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 


eltlzens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or ch of trafic, 
‘or oein Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 


Article 2 concedes to the United States not only all rights 
incident to the construction of the canal, but also the right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 
These are the usual attributes which accompany the absolute 
ownership of property. 

And article 3 of the treaty states that the “ United States 
adopts” as a basis of neutralization certain rulc} It will be 
noted that the United States does the adopting. Why? Be- 
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cause the high contracting parties to the treaty recognized her 
then as the owner of the canal. 

It also will be well to bear in mind that the treaty con- 
templated the construction of a canal by the United States 
through territory not then belonging to either of the high 
contracting parties. 

Great Britain, recognizing that the United States would be 
unquestionably the owner of the canal, which the treaty con- 
templated she would construct, and being desirous of securing 
a permanent passage through for her vessels, requested the 
owner to prescribe the terms and conditions which would per- 
mit the passage of her ships, and thereupon the United States 
adopted the “rules” set out in article 3, and agreed on her 
part that “the canal shall be free and open to the yessels of 
commerce ond of war of all nations observing these rules.” 

The status of the United States being that of owner and the 
status of Great Britain and other nations being that of cus- 
tomers, the treaty merely bound the United States not to dis- 
criminate between the customers of the canal, and to treat them 
alike “in respect of conditions or charges of traffic or other- 
wise,” but so far as her own shipping is concerned she is at 
liberty to deal with it as she sees fit. The rules adopted by the 
United States, as set out in the treaty, are to be enforced 
against the customers of the canal by the United States, the 
owner of the canal. 

That the United States is the owner of the canal is sup- 
ported by the following facts: 

Great Britain conceded to the United States the right to con- 
struct the canal, and gave her the exclusive right of providing 
for its regulation and management. 

In pursuance of the treaty, the United States constructed the 
canal after having acquired title to and sovereignty over the 
territory through which it is constructed, all at the enormous 
expense of $400,000,000. 

There is cast upon the United States the burden of the upkeep 
and maintenance of the canal, as well as the duty to protect it 
and enforce the neutralization stipulated for in the treaty, re- 
quiring an annual expenditure estimated by some at $5,000,000. 

We have erected in the Canal Zone modern fortifications and 
equipped them with the latest and most improved ordnance 
and defensive armament, manned by trained soldiers, for the 
purpose of resisting the most formidable assault that might be 
made upon it by any foreign power. This has all been done 
without protest on the part of any nation, 

We recognize the canal as the most strategic point within our 
domain, and as such we are guarding it as strongly as we would 
any other vital point of our country. 

Suppose the two parties to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty were to 
exchange positions and England possessed the territory of the 
Canal Zone and owned the Panama Canal, does anyone 
throughout the length and breadth of this land imagine for a 
moment that she would submit to any dictation on the part of 
this or any other nation respecting the lévying of tolls on her 
vessels passing through the canal? 

Suppose this great strategic point belonged to her, as it 
belongs to us, does anyone believe she would brook any inter- 
ference whatever with her shipping passing through the canal 
on the part of this or any other power? 

I can not bring myself to believe that the limitations placed 
by the treaty on the use of the canal by vessels of commerce 
and of war are applicable to the vessels of this country or of 
its citizens. 

And, so believing, I will not truckle to the beck and call of 
Great Britain. 

She has nothing whatever to do with an American vessel 
while it is passing through an American canal under the pro- 
tection of the American flag and American guns. 

If we must obtain the consent of Great Britain before an 
American vessel can pass through an American canal com- 
manded -by an up-to-date American armament, we had better 
dismantle the showy fortifications now on the Canal Zone, pull 
down our flag, and moye off our Army. 

I can not believe that our expensive armament on the zone 
is there for thé mere purpose of ornamentation or entirely for 
the purpose of preserving order along the canal and to maintain 
the harmonious passage of foreign vessels; but I believe it is 
also there for the purpose of protecting American rights and in- 
terests; and I have no doubt but what all our rights will be 
amply protected and fully preserved unless Congress runs up 
the white flag and capitulates to Great Britain. 


THE HiY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and the 
United om of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the construe- 
tlon of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by 
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whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to remove 
any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 19th April, 
1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction 
of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, without parng the “general principle” of neutralization 
established in article 8 of that convention, was concluded and signed 
by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Washington on the 
18th day of November, 1901, the original of which convention is word 
for word as follows: 

“The United States of America and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and 
to that end to remove any objection which RAJ arise out of the con- 
vention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, without impairing the general principle“ 
of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, have for 
that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

“The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America ; 

“And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Honorable Lord Paunce- 
fote, G. C. B., G. C. M. G.. His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the United States; 

“ Who, haying communicated to each other their full powers which 
5 to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE 1. 


“The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850, 


“ ARTICLE 2. 


“It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shar and that, subject to 
the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shal! have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 
5 right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal, 

“ARTICLE 3. 


“The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the ean rules, . embodled in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or i 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
es Mirko Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 
police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawless- 
ness and disorder. 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be 8 necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

“Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels 
of war of the belligerents. 

“4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not de- 
part within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the 
other belligerent. 

“6, The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall. be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

“ARTICLE 4. 


“Tt is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the in- 
ternational relations of the country or countries trave: by the before- 
mentioned cansl,shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 


“ARTICLE s. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, 1 and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof. 

“In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

3 in duplicate at Washington the 18th day of November, A. D. 


“Joun Hay. SEAL. 
“PauNCEFOTE. [SEAL.] ” 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 


in the 
ay of Washington on the 21st day of February, 1902; 
ow, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, have caused the said convention to 
be made public, to the end that the same and ev article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed, 
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Done at the dy of Washington this 22d day of February, A. D. 
1902, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-sixth. 

(SEAL. 

By the President: 

Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, “Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute.” If these words of the great Pinckney 
were uttered to-day some newspapers of the country would at 
once brand the remark as the statement of a jingo, and yet I 
feel that the spirit of patriotism and loyalty to the country 
prevails to-day as it did a century ago; that we are just as 
jealous of our rights as at any period in the history of our 
country. 

This bill before us to-day for our consideration proposes to 
yield to England an American right. The right to control our 
own domestic commerce and to manage a work—the Panama 
Canal—that has cost us $400,000,000 to construct, and which 
will cost several millions a year to maintain. 

The difference of opinion rests on the different construction 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, England naturally placing an 
interpretation on this treaty that will extend her rights and 
domination. The United States, through its various officers 
for the past several years, maintaining the rights of this Gov- 
ernment and which quite recently has been conceded by England, 
are now asked through this Congress, without any intelligent 
reason given, to surrender to the English construction, right 
or wrong. To do so, in my judgment, would foreclose rights 
that will be precious to this Government in its future adminis- 
tration, and resenting any foreign power laying down rules 
with which to govern our property I refuse to subscribe to the 
policy and shall vote against the bill. 

England from her early history has been a nation of ag- 
grandizement. Their proud boast that the sun never sets on 
English territory is true. She has won more territory by sharp 
diplomacy than by her soldiery. She has never in one instance 
failed to take advantage of every technical point in a contract, 
construing it her own way, and always ready to dominate any 
weak force presented as an obstruction. She attempted in the 
early history of our country to tax tea, and our statesmen and 
citizens defended our rights and she failed in the attempt. 
Again, in 1812 she attempted to dominate our commerce and im- 
press our seamen into her service, but on account of sturdy 
qualities in our citizens and statesmen she did not succeed. 
In the boundary dispute between the United States and Canada 
she again attempted, through diplomatic work, to fix the north- 
ern boundary of this country, but she was met with the spirit 
of “ fifty-four forty or fight,” and the result was in meeting this 
sort of American quality and spirit of compromise the boundary 
was fixed to the satisfaction of both countries without an ab- 
ject surrender of American interests, and the Government rose 
higher in the estimation of nations. ; 

I do not propose to devote much time in discussing the eco- 
nomic features of free tolls. It has enthusiastic advocates und 
enthusiastic opponents, and much argument can be arrayed on 
either side of the question to support the argument presented. 
To me the question of free tolls pales into insignificance when 
compared to yielding to Great Britain’s construction of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and yielding to her equal rights with America 
after we have used the genius and wealth and force of this coun- 
try to produce for the world a work that had been declared by 
other nations as impossible, and one that contains a strategic 
point not only in commerce but in war. 

I can not refrain from saying just a word relative to ship 
subsidy. Every man that has taken the affirmative side of this 
question and most vociferously talked for the repeal of the 
free-tolls provision has endeavored to eliminate the question of 
treaty rights and based their argument on the economic plat- 
form. The economic side of this question is not a new one, nor 
neither is it a question that has not been considered. It had 
been considered before I came to Congress by both branches of 
this body, and a law was passed permitting American coast- 
wise shipping to transport goods through the canal free. This 
was done after careful consideration, and done on the theory 
that it would restrain exorbitant freight charges of transconti- 
nental railroads. That it would secure reasonable transporta- 
tion charges by connecting the American coast liners on both the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans with an all-water carrying service. 
That it would encourage shipping and shipbuilding, which 
greatly needed encouragement in our country, and to preclude 
transcontinental railroads from apparently competing with 
themselves the law carries a provision that compels all rail- 
road-owned ships to pay tolls. This matter had been so widely 
discussed and came before our country in such prominence that 
the Democratic Party wrote this plank in their party platform: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal, We also favor legislation forbid- 
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ding the use of the Panama Canal 


ships owned or controlled by rail- 
road rs engaged in transportation competitive with the canal. 


And say at the conclusion: 


Our platform is one of principle which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in office 
as well as relied upon during the campaign. 


And so forth. 

And Mr. Bryan, who had much to do in framing that platform, 
said, in a speech before the house of representatives in Penn- 
Sylvania, at Harrisburg, May 13, 1913: f 


I lay it down as a proposition, and I am prepared to defend it any- 
where, that the representative who secures office upon a platform and 
then holds the office and betrays the people who clect him is a criminal 
worse than the man who embezzles money intrusted to him. 


And also said: 


Tf a man after his election finds that his platform contains some- 
thing which he can not honestly support what ought he to do? Violate 
his conscience? No. Then what? e should resign and let the people 


select a man to do what they would have him do. I desire to announce 


it as a settled principle not to be questioned in this country that a 
platform is binding upon every honest man who runs upon that plat- 
form. 


The position for voting against this plank has been defend: 1 
from the Democratic side by the statement that it was in con- 
flict with the plank that declares against ship subsidy, but I 
would invite the attention of Members who take that position 
to inspect the roll call registering their votes on the Underwood 
tariff bill, which bill declares for a 5 per cent subsidy to all 
American ships. 

President Wilson also as a candidate has gone on record on 
this specific proposition, and no one can dispute but that he gave 
the platform of the Democratic Party very careful study. He 
said in a speech at Washington Park, N. J., when talking to the 
farmers of that vicinity: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to 
ship to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. Now, at present there 
are no ae to do that and one of the bills pending, passed, I believe, 

y 


yesterday the Senate as it had passed the House, provides for free 


tolls for American ships through that canal and prohibits an 


from passing through which is owned by an American railroad com- 
pany. You see the object of that don't you? We don't want the 
railroads to compete with themselves because we understand that kind 
of competition. We want water carriage to compete with the land 
carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to get better 
rates around the than you would across the continent. 

So you can see I have very high authority for believing that 
the Canadian Pacific and other transcontinental lines are in- 
tensely interested in this question of tolls and nearly every 
periodical that I have seen calling attention of the people to 
ship subsidy carries also an account, usually on the front page, 
of the railroads of the country losing great money and asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant them higher 
rates. = $ 

The rule that causes the disagreement is clanse 1 of rule 3 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or 
its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Who made these rules? The preamble says “the United States 
adopts as a basis of the neutralization of such ship canal the 
following rules,” and so forth. Now, if the United States adopts 
these rules to govern all nations it seems to me weak to say 
that these rules also apply to her. If I own a tract of land 
adjacent to the city of Grand Island, Nebr., and this land lies 
in such a position as to cause the farmers beyond it to drive 
out of their way to reach the city and I conclude at my own 
expense to build a road straight through for my own con- 
* venience and also for the convenience of my neighbors, and I 
say in a set of rules that I adopt that this road shall be free 
and open to the traveling public of all the citizens of this 
country observing these rules on terms of entire equality, and 
so forth, and then should lay down a set of rules governing 
trespassing, upkeep, and things material, do you think from 
an equitable or legal standpoint that any man would question 
but that I had superior rights? 

We are told that we must make this surrender for our 
national honor. The law exempting American coastwise ships 
from tolls has been in effect since early in 1912. The Demo- 
cratic Party, by their platform, approved it, and their candi- 
dates in speeches approved it. The Progressive Party wrote 
a plank fayoring the law in their platform. Roosevelt, Taft, 
and many other Republicans in administrative offices approved 
it. The people, by their vote on the platform declaration, 
approved it. Are we now to say that those forces all stood for 
national dishonor? ; 


ship 


This country has complained and condemned Republicans 
for boss and gag rule, and yet we now have a bill pre- 
sented for our consideration that can not be amended, and a 
special rule is brought in limiting the time of debate and for- 
bidding amendment. This action was approved by the Demo- 
cratic majority, but I do not believe that such procedure will 
be approved by the Democratic Party. Are Members of this 
body simply automatons, to move just when the President pulls 
the string? Do the yoters of this great country send Repre- 
sentatives to this, the greatest body on earth, just for the pur- 
pose of haying him obey the mandate of one man? If so, our 
theory of government is wrong, and we should have an absolute 
monarchy, having our laws made by mandates handed down 
from this power and doing away with legislative expense. 

I can not understand how Democrats, who united solidly with 
the Republican minority, and who were applauded by the people 
for their action in taking away from the Speaker absolute and 
autocratie powers, can come now with this power transferred 
and put their stamp of approval on such action. 

I am not governed in this matter by politics, and want to, 
right here, make this record that under no Speaker or- Presi- 
dent or any other authority would I be so disloyal to the inter- 
ests of my people and my country as to unite in actions of 
this kind, which absolutely robs a Member of this House of 
his individuality, independence of thought, and independence 
of action, e 

A roll call in the House of Representatives on the Hensley 
resolution proves that not only I but nearly évery man on 
this floor wants peace; but for my part, while I want peace, 
I do not want it at the price of disloyalty to the instructions 
of the voters of this country and meek subservience to English 
power. I would vote for arbitration. We have taught and 
preached that for years, but I will not vote to take an English 
construction on a question already passed upon by our states- 
men and people. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, probably at no time in 
the history of this country has there been such a difference of 
opinion among learned men in public and private life, regard- 
less of party Affiliations, as exists at this time in regard to the 
meaning of a treaty or as to economic questions, such as are in- 
volved in the bill now under consideration. Men of national 
reputation as lawyers and with long experience in this and 
the other branch of Congress are unable to agree upon the exact 
meaning of section 1, article 3, of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
ratified in 1901, with referente to vessels entering the Panama 
Canal, which is as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise. 

I believe that a treaty between nations is just as binding as a 
contract between individuals, and that their provisions should 
be as conscientiously observed; but at the same time, when we 
sincerely and honestly believe that we are not obligated to per- 
form a condition insisted upon by the other party to a con- 
tract, we should not be influenced to change our opinion simply 
because of the contention of the opposite party. Feeling confi- 
dent that the present law exempting our coastwise vessels from 
payment of tolls through our own canal is not infringing our 
treaty with England, I shall vote against the repeal of the law. 

I have no doubt the President is conscientious in his views, 
otherwise he would not repudiate the plank in the platform 
committing the party to free tolls. I have no sympathy with 
those who haye heaped criticism upon thc President because of 
the reversal of his position on this question, believing that he is 
acting from conscientious and patriotic motives, and that he is 
just as sincere in his contention as those who are opposing him 
in his desire to have this law repealed. I do think that it is 
unfortunate that during the campaign he sought the support of 
the people on a plank of the platform which he now repudiates. 

I was somewhat surprised at his remarkable declaration in 
his message to Congress, as follows: $ 

The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do—a 
voluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and mis- 
understood. We ought to reverse our action without raising the ques- 
tion whether we are right or wrong, and so once more deserve our 
reputation for generosity and for the redemption of every obligation, 
without quibble or hesitation. 

This statement implies that we should confess ourselves to be 
wrong, whether or not we are wrong, and that we should comply 
with the suggestion of Great Britain that the law exempting 
our vessels from tolls be repealed, with the hope of elevating 
ourselves in the estimation of foreign countries. 

So far as I am advised, no other nation is asking that our 
position on this question be reversed. The President may have 
reasons which appear to be sufficient to him for repealing this 
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law, but his failure to impart these reasons to Congress has left 
its Members in the dark, and it is not surprising that they do 
not feel warranted, in the absence of more detailed information, 
to reverse their views on the canal-tolls question. : 

In all questions involving the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration, I feel impelled to support the President from patriotic 
motives, but after a careful perusal of the treaties, and after 
listening to the arguments for and against the r peal of the 
law providing for exemption of tolls for our cdastwise vessels, 
I am convinced that Congress made no mistake in passing this 
law nearly two years ago. 

In questions of such vast importance as the one now under 
consideration we naturally have great confidence in the judg- 
ment of great men who are versed in statecraft in this country 
and in England. For over half a century an interoceanic canal 
has been contemplated, and I quote from what some of our 
Presidents have said in regard to uniting the two oceans. 

President Grant said: 

I commend an American canal on American soil to the American 
people. 

President Hayes said: 

The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to surrender this control to any Euro- 
pean power. It is the right and duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over any interoceanic 
canal across the isthmus that connects North and ath America 
as will protect our national interests. 

Our national policy, now more than ever, calls for its control by 
this Government. 

All of these utterances indicate that it was always the in- 
tention to construct a canal over which we were to have com- 
plete jurisdiction. 

President Harrison said: 

The British chargé d’affaires, Mr. Innes, less than two years 
ago said, in speaking of the treaty in an official note: 

If the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
coastwise traffic, which is reserved for the United States vessels, would 
ee by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be 

en, 

Another distinguished Englishman, Mr. Cox-Sinclair, in an 
article in the London Law Magazine and Review, said: 


The United States can support its action on the precise words of the 
material articles of the treaty; its case is strengthened by reference to 
the preamble and context, and its case is difficult to challenge on the 
grounds of national justice. 


Another well-known and learned international English law- 
yer, Mr. C. A. Hereschoff-Bartlett, said: 


The treaty could never have been intended to prevent the Federal 
Government from arranging and regulating its domestic or coastwise 
commerce and its use and enjoyment of its own property as it saw 
fit. use of words “vessels of war” shows plainly that the 
word “ vessel“ as used refers ont and exclusively to those of all na- 
tions other than those of the United States, and that the word “ na- 
tions“ was restricted to foreign nations; that is to say, nations for- 
eign to the United States. 


It is also interesting to observe that many of the United 
States Senators who participated in the approval of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty have stated that it was understood that the 
treaty left the United States in complete control of the tolls 
upon its own vessels, 

The memorandum made by Secretary Hay in presenting the 
treaty which he negotiated is as follows: 


The whole 8 Mo the treaty is that the canal is to be an entlrely 
American canal. e enormous cost of construction is to be borne by 
the United States alone. When constructed it is to be exclusively the 
ee 25 United States, and is to be managed, controlled, and 
efen y it. 


In 1912 former President Taft said: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the treaty 
which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the coastwise 
vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition of tolls on 
vessels of all nations sagara in the foreign trade is not a violation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


Former President Roosevelt in January, 1913, said: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but onr own can engage 
in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against other 
ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls, 


On August 15, 1912, President Wilson himself made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by rer of the Atlantic ports. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate. as it had passed 
the House—provides for free tolls for American ships through that 
canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by 
any American railroad company. You see the object of that, don't you? 
We don't want the railroads to compete with themselyes, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to eom- 
pete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going 
to get better rates around the canal than you would across the 


If the British interpretation of the treaty is correct, then in 
time of war, when the United States is a belligerent, the United 
States could not blockade its own canal, and its representatives 
at Panama must open the locks and escort through the canal a 
hostile and foreign fleet intent upon making an attack upon: 
our own seacoast. In short, if the United States should become 
a belligerent it could not use its own canal for naval and mili- 
tary purposes, and the canal would be of no more strategic value 
to it than it would be to its enemy. 

Is it not unreasonable to suppose that when the United States 
entered into this treaty it intended to subject itself to such a 
danger and to limit its right of self-defense in this way? Yet, 
if the treaty is to be interpreted as the British Government and 
the administration contend it should be interpreted, this result 
naturally follows. 

If, for the sake of argument, we concede that the words “all 
nations” as used in the treaty do include the United States, 
it is still clear that the act exempting coastwise trade from 
tolls does not violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It is settled 
under our navigation laws that foreign nations can not com- 
pete with the United States in coastwise trade. This law is 
similar to that which exists in other nations, and excludes 
foreign nations from engaging in coastwise trade. The tolls 
law treats the foreign commerce of the United States and the 
foreign commerce of every other nation upon terms of absolute 
equality. It provides that American vessels engaged in foreign 
trade shall be subject to like tolls as those which the law im- 
poses upon the vessels of other foreign nations engaged in for- 
eign trade. The only exemption which is made is one that in no 
way discriminates against foreign nations. The exemption re- 
lates merely to American vessels engaged in coastwise trade. 

So that it is evident that we have treated our foreign com- 
merce and that of foreign nations upon terms of entire equality. 
So far as exemption of coastwise trade is concerned, it is purely 
a regulation of our own domestic commerce. 

The Panama Canal is an American waterway and not an 
international body of water. 

We have construeted the Panama Canal with our own money 
upon our own land, with a view of having it in our complete 
control in order that we may improve our commerce and widen 
our influence in the business world. For the same reason we 
have spent hundreds of millions of our money in improving the 
great waterways of our country, notably the Mississippi River, 
and while our Democratic friends express themselves as op- 
posed to subsidies, it is to be obseryed that they are constantly 
clamoring for appropriations for river and harbor improve- 
ments in their districts. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no more reason for requiring our coastwise vessels 
to pay toll going through the Panama Canal than that we 
should require them to pay tolls in passing up or down any 
river or entering any harbor which was made navigable or im- 
proved at the expense of the United States. 

About $13,000,000 a year is made by Great Britain from 
tolls in the Suez Canal, nearly three-fourths of which goes to 
her shipping as a subsidy. Is it not probable that she may pass 
a law subsidizing her shipping which will pass through the 
Panama Canal to the extent of the tolls which they are required 
to pay? If this should be done, and other nations should follow 
her example with reference to their own vessels, our coastwise 
vessels would be placed at a great disadvantage if we did not 
exempt them from tolls. 

The United States insists on having exclusive control of its 
domestic affairs, and its coastwise trade should in no way con- 
cern England or any other country. The American ports and 
American yessels belong to American citizens and the activities 
of our coastwise trade do not in any way interfere with the 
activities of the vessels of other nations. It is difficult there- 
fore to understand why Great Britain should be concerned in 
regard to this question and we are left to conjecture the ren- 
sons for her insistence that the law providing for tolls for our 
coastwise vessels be repealed. 

Eyer since the first proposal was made to unite the two 
oceans the argument has been advanced that it would make it 
possible to carry our produce to a good market at less expense, 
and that a large proportion of the saving would be divided be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. If our coastwise vessels 
are required to pay tolls for going throngh our own canal, the 
hopes of the people for a lowering of prices on commodities 
will have been shattered, and the competition which we had 
expected between transcontinental railroads and the shipping 
by water will be a delusion. If the present law remains upon 
the statute books, shipping and shipbuilding will be greatly 
encouraged, and reasonable transportation charges will be as- 
sured by making possible an all-water transportation service 
from one side of the continent to the other. 


This entire question is succinctly stated in an editorial in 
the Kimberly (Idaho) Call, as follows: 

Not only does almost every jurist of 15 77 in the United States 
Senate take the position that the free-tolls clause of the Panama Canal 
„act does not violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. but here is the British 
Law Review, one of the authorfties of the United Kingdom, giving ex- 
pression to the same view. Opinions may differ on almost every subject 
under the sun, but it seems to us little short of idiotic for any man 
to argue that an American ship carrying American cargo from one 
American port to another American port can not be exempted from 
tolls in a canal built by the United States, owned by the United States, 
defended by the United States, maintained by the United States, and 
lying wholly within United States territory. We have just as much 
right to handle the matter of canal tolls without interference from the 
rest of the world as we have to regulate railroad rates wholly within 
our boundaries. And that about sums up the case. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I wish to enter 
my earnest protest against what I conceive to be the surrender of 
a great right to England without reasonable excuse or justifica- 
tion. That was a singular spectacle witnessed by this House not 
many days ago, when the President of the United States came 
in person and in a very brief message, delivered orally, asked 
the Congress of the United States to reverse their deliberate 
action and repeal that portion of the act of August 24, 1912, 
which secures to the American coastwise trade free passage 
through the Panama Canal, built and owned by the American 
people. I will not yield to anyone in the matter of duty to him, 
whoever he may be, that occupies the high place of President 
of the United States. If I had voted for him, he would indeed 
be my President, but when elected this fact becomes insignifi- 
cant, for he then becomes the President of the whole people, 
and as such is the Chief Magistrate of my country and my Presi- 
dent. I will therefore refer to him and his message in terms 
of respect. I will not question his motives, I haye no ques- 
tion as to his honesty of purpose. But I do criticize the method 
and substance of his request, and my criticism of the substance 
is based upon historical facts and a fair interpretation of the 
treaty. 

The President of the United States urged upon Congress the 
repeal of this section of the act of 1912, not upon the basis of 
his personal views but upon the ground that— 

We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
generosity and for the redemption of every obligation wi t quibble 


or hesitation. 
rt of the 1 policy of the administra- 


I ask this of you in sup 
tion. I shall not know how to deal w other matters of even 


greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me 
in ungrudging measure. 

It is true that he did advance as reasons existing in his 
own judgment two things: First, that the exemption consti- 
tuted a mistaken economic policy, and, second, that it was in 
plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain concluded 
on November 18, 1901. But the President does not urge upon 
us his personal views, and so declared in his message. There- 
fore we are not asked to make this repeal on the ground that 
it involves a mistaken economic policy, nor are we asked to 
do so because, in his judgment, it seems to be a contraven- 
tion of the treaty. We are, however, asked to take this very 
important step upon the ground that outside of the United 
States there is no difference of opinion conéerning the allega- 
tion that this legislation is a contravention of the treaty. 
With this last reason I must respectfully take issue. Already 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows instances in which the posi- 
tion of America with respect to the interpretation of this treaty 
is questioned across the water. High authority in England 
and Germany and elsewhere haye reyiewed the whole subject, 
and concluded that the position of the United States is not 
only arguable but conclusively correct. The basis of the 
request is clearly and solely the theory that we ought to yield 
our interpretation to the interpretation of others abroad and 
do what might be considered a generous thing, and thereby 
place ourselves before the world as having no disposition to 
quibble over the language of a treaty, but as a people willing 
to make a sacrifice so that we may appear in the eyes of 
Europe to be “good fellows.” This, the President said, would 
give him support in the handling of his foreign policy in other 
matters of greater delicacy and nearer consequence. What 
those other matters are we do not know. The Congress is 
left entirely in the dark. No explanation is vouchsafed, but 
we are asked willy-nilly and ungrudgingly to make this great 
reversal of our action. The vital question involved is not 
whether a toll should be charged upon vessels flying the 
American flag so much as it is, Shall we reverse our former 
action and yield to the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty which England presses upon our attention? This natu- 
rally excludes all question of economic policy, even though 
that question exists in the mind of the President in this con- 
nection. It is clearly out of place and entitled to no considera- 
tion whatever, for the point of this legislation and the effect 
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of this legislation will be to declare that the treaty forbids 
our permitting our own vessels to pass through the canal with- 
out paying toll. Men may differ as to the economic policy, but 
in my humble judgment men have no right to differ upon the 
question of what the treaty of 1901 means in this respect. 
The objections of Great Britain should not be recognized unless 
we are convinced as a Nation that the treaty makes it unlawful 
or dishonorable to permit the use of the canal in the way pro- 
vided for in the act of 1912, 

In passing, may I be permitted to say one thing in criticism 
of the President's methods? I think in the President's manage- 
ment of this and other legislative matters there is presented 
to the country an invasion of the fundamental laws of our Jand. 
We.have a Government that is divided into three parts, each one 
equal to the other. We have the legislative, judicial, and the 
executive—the legislative to make the laws, the judicial to 
interpret the laws, and the executive to carry them into effect, 
with the additional power in the Executive of the right of veto 
in case he deems them against the public welfare or unconstitu- 
tional. But to-day we see one man exerting his personal influ- 
ence and power in a measure—and I say it respectfully—to 
coerce Congress into doing his bidding. This may be done 
to-day, and probably is in his opinion being done for wise pur- 
poses, but let us remember that it is dangerous to break down 
the lines of demarcation between the several branches of our 
Government. Particularly is this true when the invasion comes 
from the executive department of the Government into the 
legislative. The question of patronage plays a large part. So 
much in our political institutions depends on gift of place that 
men are frequently robbed of their independence and their self- 
judgment for fear of giving offense and perhaps forfeiting their 
claim to appointments and the privilege and enjoyment of pat- 
ronage. For the Executive to dictate what bills shall be passed 
by Congress and for a caucus to meet and determine to enforce 
his will, leaving scarcely any room for debate and none for 
amendment, is an erroneous method and one that will return 
some day to plague those who invented it. It is certainly 
unusual, and would appear to me to be a subject for fair criti- 
cism, for the Chief Executive to come and present without argu- 
ment or reason a personal request, a personal plea, for the 
adoption of a specific piece of legislation. 

The action of the majority of the House in adopting the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules, which limited debate and 
excluded all amendment while considering this momentous ques- 
tion, is also subject to grave criticism. No question has been 
discussed in the present Congress which nearly approaches in 
magnitude and importance this question of repeal, involving, as 
it does, an interpretation by us of a treaty. It is the decision 
of a question which is more far-reaching than the mere exclu- 
sion of our coastwise ships from free passage through the 
canal. It involves to a degree the surrender of our sovereignty 
over our own property and over a canal which has been con- 
structed through the use of American money by the aid of 
American skill. No wonder the distinguished Speaker of the 
House made his fearless statement in behalf of fair play while 
the rules of procedure reported by the committee were being 
considered. The report inyolved the adoption of a rule similar 
to those which he had always fought in legislation and against 
which he achieved yictories for his party. His manliness and 
courage are worthy of all admiration. Surely, when consider- 
ing a question as great as the one now under consideration, 
with the power behind the majority to always move the pre- 
vious question and enforce it, no harm could come from debat- 
ing the question to its fullest extent, permitting interrogation 
and answer to flow, so that the finer points might be brought 
out clearly. It was cruelty to confine men to 5, 10, or 15 
minute speeches in which to attempt to compass the broad 
field opened up for discussion. But we are in the midst of the 
debate, and the Committee on Rules has triumphed, although 
opposed by such eminent leaders as Mann and CLARK and 
Unperwoop and MURDOCK. 

In considering this question it is well for us to remember that 
the American people have completed one of the greatest works 
of any age—one infinitely greater than the Suez Canal, infinitely 
more promising in its results to the world, and of vaster impor- 
tance to us in America. Wehave practically finished what was at 
one time thought to be impossible—the great Panama Canal. It 
was American courage, American endurance that did it. It 
was the skill and ability of our Army officers and engineers and 
surgeons that enabled us to go into this disease-ridden territory 
and conquer from it one of the greatest victories ever won 
from nature, 

This canal has been the dream of the centuries. As early as 
1528, the Spaniards petitioned Charles the Fifth of Spain to 
make a cut across this Isthmus, so as to connect the great At- 
lantic with the great Pacific. But until recent years it was only 
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a dream. Perhaps it required some great and startling event to 
crystallize our thought and transmute it into a fixed purpose. 
You will recall, just before the Spanish War, the discussions 
pro and con, the uncertainty and vacillation of our thoughts. 
But once the explosion of the Maine illuminated the southern 
sky there was no longer uncertainty or doubt. In its place 
came a great resolve, and the Nation could not be held back 
from the inevitable War with Spain upon which we entered. 
That was the startling incident which largely brought about 
that result. And so an event occurred which brought our uncer- 
tain thoughts of the canal to a head and transformed them 
into living action. You remember that wonderful story, how 
a great battleship traced a pathway over the waters of the 
calm Pacific; passed through the Straits of Magellan, and 
plowed up the waters of the Atlantic in her mad haste to get 
to the scene where soon the Navy of the United States would 
be involved in deadly conflict with its Spanish foe. The Nation 
watched with wonder and anxiety as day after day was con- 
sumed in this marvelous trip. When is was accomplished, and 
the great ship took her place beside her sister ships in the 
Battle of Santiago, every American heart was filled with pride 
and every man rejoiced over the wonderful achievement. This 
event presented more than a picture of a racing ship to our 
statesmen and the American people. It pointed out the weak- 
ness of our position, owing to our extended coast lines, in time 
of war or great national peril. It taught us that something 
must be done and done quickly, in order that we might not be 
in a defenseless position, but be able at once, if necessary, to 
unite the East and the West and make them one in any struggle 
against any foe that might assail us. It was not the passage 
of the ships of commerce from ocean to ocean that moved our 
people to action. The great dominant thought was one of 
military strategic importance. It was the question of protec- 
tion for our country more than the question of commerce. 
Beyond all this, of course, lay the other thought of benefiting 
our commerce and securing for the traffic of our country the 
cheap water rates which would help in the distribution of them 
to the consuming public. But we must never forget that the 
building of the canal, as finally determined upon, was largely 
for the purpose of relieving our helplessness with respect to 
joining our Navy in the eastern waters with those in the 
western ocean, or vice versa. With our Navy in or about the 
Panama Canal, with a part of our Navy perhaps to rendezyous 
in the great lake in the heart of the Isthmus, ready to pass 
out on either side, a great element of strength would be added 
to our power and greater ability given to us in the line of 
self-defense, for we are not an aggressive Nation, we are not 
given to seeking a quarrel, but we desire always to be pre- 
pared to defend our land, our liberty, and our rights to the 
utmost limit of human power. 

What was the situation when the spectacular performance of 
the Oregon took place? There had been speeches delivered, 
some little action taken in Congress, but nothing very definite 
had ever been doffe. Men were divided in opinion as to where 
it was best to locate the great canal. Some pointed toward the 
Nicaraguan route in Central America as the safer and the bet- 
ter one. Some had fears of the pestilence and the disease that 
might smite the canal builders in an attempt to cross the 
Isthmus. Yet others thought that this was the place at which 
it should be constructed. The skill of our Army surgeons and 
the sanitary methods adopted by our Army officers have solved 
the question of peril from disease and made the Panama route 
a safe and advantageous one, and perhaps from all consider- 
ations a more acceptable one. The original scheme, however, 
was to build through Nicaragua. It was not a scheme by which 
the Government was to build the canal, but one in which a cor- 
poration was to be protected and encouraged or aided and 
which contemplated that it was to be constructed through alien 
territory. In the original scheme as provided for by the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty neither of the great powers was to 
acquire any territory, and England agreed to abandon her pre- 
tended claims to everything in Central America, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, including the Mosquito Coast. Greytown was cov- 
ered by England’s pretended claim, and it was to be the Atlantic 
terminus of the canal. It was this position of affairs which 
caused negotiations to be entered into with England and which 
resulted in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850. Anyone reading 
that treaty must, if he reads it dispassionately and without 
prejudice, conclude that it was a compact by which the United 
States and Great Britain formed, so to speak, a partnership 
under which they were to tender protection and encouragement 
to anyone who would undertake the building of the canal. It 
did not contemplate that either of the great powers who were 
parties to the contract would build for themselves. It was a 
canal to be built on neutral territory, or, to speak more ex- 
plicitly, on alien soil. Under such circumstances it might haye 


been and was perfectly proper that the various clauses which ; 


were introduced in that treaty should have been placed within 
its four corners. Among other things, the contracting parties 
agreed that neither one would attempt to acquire an interest 
in Central America, Nicaragua, or Costa Rica, or obtain or 
exercise sovereignty or control over any land in these countries. 
It is-well to remember in passing that that covenant did not 
include Panama, for Panama is not a part of any one of the 
countries named. It does not belong to Central America, but 
was part of South America. It was part of the State of New 
Granada, afterwards Colombia, which State is a part of South 
America. This treaty, in the contractual part of it, was con- 
fined to the proposed route named therein by way of the river 
and the lake across Nicaragua to the Pacific Ocean. In that 
connection they covenanted that neither of them would own or 
control anything that could be fortified or made a military basis 
so as to give undue influence to one over the other. 

Did England keep her part of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty? 
History and the records compel us to answer No.“ President 
Pierce in 1856, in his message to Congress, complained as fol- 
lows: 


It was with rise and regret that the United States learned 
+ + that a military expedition under the authority of the British 
Government had landed at San Juan del Norte, in the State of Nica- 
ragua, and taken forcible possession of that port, the necessary terminus 
of any canal or railway across the isthmus within the territories of 
Nicaragua. 

It did not diminish to us the unwelcomeness of this act on the part 
of Great Britain to find that she assumed to ea dite on the ground 
of an alle protectorship of a small and obscure band of uncivilized 
Indians, whose proper name had even become lost to history, who did 
not constitute a State capable of territorial sovereignty, either in fact 
or in right, and all political interest in whom and in the territory they 
occupied Great Britain had previously renounced by successive treaties 
with Spain when Spain was sovereign to the country and subsequently 
with independent Spanish America. 


Again, as pointed ont in the very able address of ex-Senator 
Foraker, published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Fifty-first Congress presented an 
indictment against England, and this indictment was signed by 
the following distinguished and conservative men: John Sher- 
man (chairman), George F. Edmunds, William P. Frye, William 
M. Evarts. This indictment, as taken from the unanimously 
agreed upon report of January 10, 1891, is as follows: 


We think it can be justly affirmed that the convention of 1830 has 
become obsolete. * * * 

One of the provisions of the convention of 1850 most important to 
the United States and to the preservation of the republican Govern- 
ments on this continent was that which declared that neither party 
to the convention should “occupy or fortify or colonize or assume to 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America.” 

At that time the “ settlement” of British subjects, as it was called, 
at the Belize, on the coast of Central America, was of the smallest 
dimensions and had no substance or form of a territorial dominion. 
British woodcutters were there under an ancient Spanish license of 
timber cutting, and nothing more. * * * 

“This was substantially the condition of things when the convention 
of 1850 was entered into, 

“The next step taken after the convention of 1850 was in 1853, when 


a legislative assembly was constituted to manage the affairs of the 


settiement. This was followed by a convention between Great Britain 
and Guatemala in 1859 for the esthblishment of the boundaries between 
what the treaty chose to call ‘Her Britannic Majesty's settlement and 
possessions in the Bay of Honduras’ and the territories of Guate- 
mala, * * + this treaty that which was before a licensed in- 
dustrial establishment became instantly a possession of the British 
Crown. The settlement government continued until 1862, when the 
settlement was declared a colony of the British Crown and a regular 
colonial establishment was set on foot; and so from that time to this 
the form and substance of a regular colonial government as a part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions has continued. It is understood that its geo- 
graphical dominion has been vastly enlarged from the licensed wood- 
cutting limitations and boundaries that existed in 1850. All this has 

place systematically and persistently, notwithstanding the decla- 
ration of Her Majesty's Government that it should not ‘colonize or 
assume or exercise any dominion over * * * the Mosquito Coast 
or any part of Central America” * * * 

In view of all these considerations the committee is of opinion that 
the United States is at present under no obligation, measu either by 
the terms of the convention, the principles of public law, or good morals, 
to refrain from promoting, in any way that it may deem best for its 
just interests, the construction of this canal, without regard to any- 
thing contained in the convention of 1850,” 


It will be evident to everyone, from the record, that England 
had forfeited all her_rights under the treaty of 1850, not only 
by the lapse of half a century without anything being done in 
furtherance or pursuance of the terms of the treaty, but also 
by her aggressive acts in violation of the terms of the treaty. 
This Nation was not bound by it in any degree whatever. It is 
true that the Hay-Paunceforte treaty, subsequently adopted, 
contained a reference to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the pre- 
amble, wherein, after reciting the object of the new treaty to 
be the removal of any objection “which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under 
the auspices of the Government of the United States without 
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impairing the ‘general principle’ of neutralization established 
in Article 8 of that convention.” 

This, however, did not revive or restore the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. On the contrary, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty provided: 


The high contracting parties agree that er poen treaty shall 


supersede the aforementioned convention of the 1 of April, 1850. 


What was it, therefore, that was preserved out of this old 
violated and obsolete treaty of 1850? Only this: A declaration 
that in that old treaty the two contracting parties had not 
only desired “to accomplish a particular object, but also to 
establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their 
protection by treaty stipulation to any other practicable commu- 
nications, by railway or canal, across the Isthmus which con- 
nects North and South America, or by way of Tehuantepec.” 
The “particular object” referred to can mean none other than 
the Nicaraguan Canal, to which the treaty related. The “ gen- 
eral principle” which they seek to establish with reference to a 
eanal by way of Panama or Tehuantepec is not defined, but the 
contracting parties “ hereby agree to extend their protection by 
treaty stipulations to any other practicable communications.” 

This article 8 is nothing more nor less than an agreement 
thereafter to make another treaty—in other words, an agree- 
ment to make, at a future date, another agreement. Such a 
provision is nothing more than a mere declaration and is not a 
part of the contract itself. There is no law that would en- 
force an agreement to make an agreement, and it has nothing 
whatever behind it but a mora! obligation. In point of fact, for 
half a century no effort was made to make any other treaty 
stipulation. England not only violated the treaty of 1850, but 
had made her plans in connection with the Suez Canal and had 
acquired her interests therein, so that the building of a canal 
across any part of America no longer had the same interest 
for her that it had in 1850, when she was seeking for a quick 
passage to the Indies for the protection of her outlying pos- 
sessions. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was intended to apply to a canal 
through Nicaragua, constructed, owned, and operated by par- 
ties other than the nations who were parties to the treaty. 
The reference in article 8 to a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama does not embody a binding stipulation, but, as expressly 
stated therein, is left to be dealt with and reduced to definite 
contractual obligations by some future treaty. It was simply 
a joint agreement between the contracting parties to extend 
protection to any person or party who would first secure au- 
thority to the local Governments through whose territory the 
canal would pass, and such persons were to be protected by 
the Governments of the United States and Great Britain, be- 
sides providing that neither nation should obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive contro] over said ship canal. It is 
clearly manifest that neither nation was to build the canal. 
It would be incongruous for a nation to pledge its protection 
to itself. If it had been intended to pledge the aid of one 
nation to the other in case either was expected to build the 
canal, surely appropriate language would have been used. In 
article 5 it was provided that “if the person or company un- 
dertaking or managing the sime” shall make unfair dis- 
criminations, and so forth, either Government may withdraw 
protection. Such a provision and mandatory words in the 
treaty are only applicable where neither nation was to build 
or own the canal. It would not be likely that if one of the 
nations did build or own that such a provision, in case 
of unfair discrimination, as the “withdrawal of its protec- 
tion,” would be inserted. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not deal with the ownership of 
the Nicaragua Canal by either of the treaty nations, except 
substantially to prohibit it. It follows from this that every 
provision having this object in view would be highly inap- 
plicable to a case where the canal was built over the property 
of one of the nations and paid for out of its treasury. In 
addition, protection and guaranty of neutrality were to be 
tendered to the owners of the canal as an option to be availed 
of by their own free choice, not as an obligation to be en- 
forced by the treaty nations against unwilling owners. And 
if this option were accepted by the owner, the only penalty or 
remedy against him for refusing to comply with the conditions 
on which protection was offered would be the withdrawal of 
protection. 

It was not even obligatory on both nations to withdraw. 
One might withdraw and the other might decline to with- 
draw and still continue to offer protection, notwithstanding 
the breach of contract. The treaty fully recognized and took 
into account the moral and legal rights of the owner of the 
canal, which were inherent in him as owner. Among these 
was the right to regulate the rates of traffic over his property. 
He was not to be deprived of any rights. The treaty offered 


benefits, and these were believed to be so important and so yal- 
uable that no owner of the canal could afford to refuse them, in 
view of the reasonable terms upon which they were offered. 
If he did refuse, however, he would be within his rights. Upon 
this point it will be interesting to cite the language of article 5: 

The contracting parties further engage that when the said canal 
shall haye been completed they 3 it from interruption, 
seizure, or unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neu- 
trality thereof, so that the said canal may forever be open and free 
and the capital invested therein secure. Neverthless, the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain, in according their protection 
to the construction of the said canal, and guaranteeing its neutrality 
and security when completed, always understand that this protection 
and ranty are granted conditionally, and may be withdrawn by 
both Governments, or either Government, if both Governments or either 
Government should deem that the persons or company undertaking or 
managing the same adopt or establish such regulations concerning the 
traffic 8 as are contrary to the int and intention of this 
convention, either by making unfair discriminations in favor of the 
commerce of one of the contracting parties over the commerce of the 
other or by imposing oppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon 
Dang, However, stall. wiibiirew the CAII samen bet TAS 
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There was no provision in this treaty requiring either Govern- 
ment to forbid its vessels of commerce to accept such discrimina- 
tion or to penalize them. The sole instrument of enforcement— 
the only penalty—was withdrawal of protection by the aggrieved 
nation, or both. 

So far as the treaty is concerned, the canal might have been 
built by a British corporation or an American corporation, or, 
indeed, it might have been built by one of the Central American 
States. Either Government might have taken all of the bonds 
issued to build such a canal, and also become a holder of the 
stock, if stock were issued, provided always that neither should 
obtain exclusive control. It should be noticed that the right of 
the owner of such a canal as was contemplated by the treaty 
of 1850 to use the canal without the payment of tolls, and with- 
out conferring the same privilege on others, is clearly conceded. 
The only thing forbidden was making unfair discriminations 
in fayor of the commerce of one of the nonowning treaty na- 
tions over the commerce of the other, or imposing oppressive 
exactions or unreasonable tolls. There was no limit upon the 
right of the owner. If a South American or Central American 
State had obtained the financial aid requisite to enable it to do 
so, had undertaken to build and had constructed a canal, and 
acquired the protection and the guaranty of neutrality under 
the treaty of 1850 from the parties to that treaty, there is not 
one line or syllable in the treaty, from beginning to end, that 
would haye regulated or attempted to regulate the matter of 
the ships of the owner nation passing through or using the 
canal by the payment of any different toll from that charged 
to the protecting nations; or, either by the failure to collect 
tolls at all, or, in other words, to permit its own vessels flying 
its own flag, to use the canal freely and without charge. 

So much reference has been made to this old treaty that it is 
important for us to carry in mind its provisions, and to what 
they were intended to be applicable. The Cla}ton-Bulwer treaty 
attempted nothing more than to establish the condition that in 
order to gain protection and the guaranty of neutrality the 
owner should treat nonowners alike. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty there was no provision for- 
bidding either Great Britain or the United States to pay the 
canal tolls of their vessels of commerce. Either nation could 
have granted to their own ships a subsidy, for services or other- 
wise, equal to the tolls without violating the terms of the treaty 
in any respect. The other nation could not complain of such 
action. Neither could either of the contracting parties com- 
plain if the owner relieved its own commerce from the payment 
of all tolls. 

Mr. Ermu Roor, in the Senate debate, stated that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty prohibited the United States to construct and 
operate a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, or to occupy or 
acquire territory there for canal purposes, and that but for the 
enabling provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the United 
States could not have built or acquired ownership of the canal. 
Not only was this statement incorrect, but it is without even 
colorable excuse in the language of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
The treaty is absolutely silent upon this matter. In the stipu- 
lations contained in that treaty the only prohibition the most 
careful examination can discover is that which is defined in 
the following language: 

Neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding 
the same— > 

“The same” refers to the Nicaragua Canal— 
or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy or fortify or colonize or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America. 

The Isthmus of Panama never formed any part of the 
territory of any Central American State. It was the connecting 
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link between North and South America—a part of the property 
of a South American State. The reference to article 8 clearly 
demonstrates that this language was not intended to cover a 
canal either by way of Panama or Tehuantepec. Article 8, as 
heretofore pointed out, does not by its terms purport to create 
treaty rights and obligations, but only expresses a tentative 
purpose to negotiate a treaty thereafter; and the provision 
in article 8 therein of the building of a canal by way of Panama 
and Tehuantepec to be the subject of future treaty stipulations 
shows that neither of these two routes was contemplated in the 
binding or obligatory portions of the treaty. Everyone will 
admit that an agreement to make an agreement can not be 
enforced in law. 

Before passing from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty it is only 
proper to remark that Great Britain gave nothing for it but a 
promise, which was broken. It surrendered nothing. But on 
the contrary, in 1862, when we were busily engaged in our Civil 
War, it perfected its hold upon British Honduras, part of the 
territory over which it was to give up sovereignty. Those who 
prate about a consideration having passed are without fact upon 
which to base such a statement. There was therefore no sacri- 
fice made by England. The only vestige of this old treaty that 
is saved from being superseded absolutely and unquestionably 
is the “general principle” declared for in article 8, and our 
criticisms upon it may be summed up as follows: 

First. It contains no binding stipulation, but a promise to 
make an agreement in the future. By reason of its relations to 
and connection with the other parts of the treaty it can be 
safely asserted that it does not apply to a case which involves 
the ownership of the canal. The agreement to extend protection 
and guarantee neutrality involves, necessarily, some owner who 
will receive the protection and neutrality; and, finally, there is 
no condition in article 8 that charges on traffic shall be the 
same for all persons. The United States did not need the aid 
of the new treaty for any purpose connected with the Panama 
Canal, It could have owned and controlled that canal and 
could have imposed upon other nations any terms it saw fit for 
the privilege of using it. The United States was not bound to 
avail itself of any grant of protection or guarantee of neu- 
trality at the hands of Great Britain, even if article 8 had cre- 
ated a contractual obligation, for the United States could only 
have stood committed jointly with Great Britain to grant pro- 
tection to a corporation or private person who might own the 
eanal. z 

Passing over some intermediate matters, I would call atten- 
tion to the next treaty. This treaty was not adopted at once. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty when first presented was in such 
objectionable shape that the Senate of the United States passed 
amendments to it. When it went back to England with those 
amendments that country rather curtly rejected the amend- 
ments and the negotiations fell. It was at that time that the 
committee of the Senate of the United States on foreign rela- 
tions, whose report I have heretofore referred to, after a care- 
ful and laborious investigation, found that, in their judgment, 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was no longer in force. John Hay, 
who negotiated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, knew this, and I am 
sure that with the watchfulness over developments in every 
part of the world exercised by the diplomatic corps of England 
she was well advised of what had been done in that committee. 
Perhaps in consequence of this it was that negotiations were 
subsequently resumed, when another form of treaty was pre- 
sented; and this form, which left out those things which the 
Senate objected to, was adopted by our country, and later rati- 
fications between the two great contracting parties were ex- 
changed and the treaty became the law of the land. 

I would ask the attention of every thoughtful American citi- 
zen to this fact: That at the time that treaty was thus finally 
ratified and adopted the United States did not own a single foot 
of land in Central America, or even in Panama. The title to 
land in Panama was all subsequently obtained. The new treaty, 
as has already been noticed in the recital of it, provided that it 
was the intent of the contracting parties to preserve the“ gen- 
eral principle” of article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with 
reference to the neutralization of the canal. This clause has 
already been discussed and shown to be a mere agreement to 
make an agreement at some future time. This was mere re- 
cital. The contractual part of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty pro- 
vided: 

ARTICLE 1. 

The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 

supersede the aforementioned convention of the Toth April, 1850. 
ARTICLE 2. 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription to or 
the provisions of 


urchase of stock or shares; and that, subject to 
e present treaty, the said Government shall have 


and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 
— right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
ca 


ARTICLE 3. 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

“i. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in r t of the conditions of cha of traffic, 
or aa etic Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

u H 
oN 2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised, nor any act of gees | be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 

lice along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal agp so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war 
of a belligerent shall not remain in such waters icnger than 24 hours 
at any one time except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as 8 but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the 
other belligerent. 

“6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this Teto and in time 
of war as in time of peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal.” 

The recital in the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty re- 
ferring to the “general principles” of neutralization, estab- 
lished in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, is misleading 
and ineffectual. The “general principle” mentioned in said 
article was the principle of “ protection” against unjust seizure, 
and so forth, in time of peace as well as of war, and by the 
civil power as well as the military power. No “ general prin- 
ciple” of neutralization could be transplanted from article 8 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, because no such principle was 
ever incorporated in that article, nor is it available in aid of 
the definiteness of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. In any event, a 
mere declaration of “ general principles” could not take the 
place of a contractual obligation. It has been repeatedly held 
by courts of all jurisdictions, national and international, that 
a “general principle” can not be enforced or made to operate 
as a legal obligation. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that there was some 
general guaranty of neutrality in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
the United States could not be compelled to accept it when it 
Subsequently became the owner of the canal. As no particular 
canal is mentioned in the treaty, and by its terms the treaty is 
declared to apply to a ship canal to connect the “Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by whatever route may be considered expedient,” 
it is obvious that the guaranty of neutrality must be granted to 
the owner of the canal, whoever he may be, and it is therefore 
not limited to any particular nation or person, but is available 
to all the persons who in the event build and own the canal 
that answers the general description. The guaranty under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was intended only for owners, not parties 
to the treaty, and was offered to them as an option. Under the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty it must also be granted as an option to 
owners, not parties to the treaty, since it can not lawfully be 
forced upon them. Under the option the guaranty might either 
be accepted or rejected by them. 

At the time of making the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the field of 
the Panama Canal was open to all comers. .By expressly re- 
pealing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, however, it relieved the 
United States and Great Britain from certain restrictions inter- 
fering with their rights, or the right of either of them, to obtain 
exclusive control of the Nicaragua Canal. So far as the ques- 
tion of building the Panama Canal was concerned, the permis- 
sive provisions of articie 2 of the treaty were surplusage and 
unnecessary. When the treaty was made the United States had 
not decided what canal should be built, or whether it would aid 
some corporation or persons to build it, or have it constructed 
under its own direction. It must also always be remembered 
that the United States had acquired at that time ng national 
sovereignty over territory on the Isthmus of Panama. From 
the terms of the treaty and the subsequent act of the United 
States it is clear that the treaty contemplated the extension of 
aid to some corporation or persons who might build the canal, 
and it also contemplated that the canal would be built, in all 
probability, over alien territory. The very fact that the bases 
of neutralization quoted in article 3 of the treaty were taken 
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substantially from the convention which provided rules for the 
government of the Suez Canal confirms this position. The Suez 
Canal is owned and operated by a corporation. England and 
France and others are stockholders. The soil over which the 
canal is constructed is under the dominion of Turkey, and the 
provisions of the convention of 1888 would readily and properly 
apply to such a state of facts. They could only apply in the 
American case to a similar state of facts. Certainly they could 
haye no relation to a case in which a canal should be built by 
the United States as the owner and constructor of the canal. 

The six rules quoted in article 8 by the terms of the article 
are declared to be the bases on which the United States asserts 
it will maintain the neutralization of the Panama Zone and 
Canal. 


Passing over the first for a moment, and considering the re- 
maining five, we can not help but be convinced that they apply 
to a state of war and the neutrality which is incident to a state 
of war. It can not be denied that they also refer to a condi- 
tion similar to that which existed with reference to the Suez 
Canal. Can it be contended for a single moment that “the 
canal shall never be blockaded”? Surely if an enemy of the 
United States were to assail us we would have a perfect right 
to blockade the canal against such enemy, notwithstanding 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Again, this declaration: 

Nor shall any cigne of war be exercised nor any act of hostility be 
committed within it. 

Is the United States to be limited in this respect? Win she 
not be able at any time to exercise any right of war or to com- 
mit an act of hostility, if need be, in defense of her own do- 
mains? Can it be said that the rule with reference to the yes- 
sels of “war of a belligerent,” that they shall “not revictual” 
“nor take any stores in the canal except so far as may be 
strictly necessary,” and that they shall be hurried through the 
canal, applicable to the United States of America in defending 
her own possessions in the canal? Would any reasonable in- 
terpretation of this part of the treaty say that “no belligerent 
shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or warlike 
materials in the canal, except in case of accident,” applies to 
the United States of America if she should be engaged in war? 
The owner certainly is not to be affected by such a rule. 

Then, again, it is almost too absurd for argument to say 
that vessels of war of the owner “shall not remain in such 
waters longer than 24 hours at any one time, except in case of 
distress.” It is not conceivable that this should apply to the 
vessels of war of the United States, as the owner of the canal. 
The spectacle of the United States chasing her own vessels out 
of the canal at the expiration of 24 hours is beyond the realm 
of reasonable acceptance. Likewise, the first rule adopted as 
the basis of the neutralization of such ship canal, wherein it 
says, “ The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
- merce and war of all nations observing these rules,” can not 
be claimed to apply to the vessels of war of the United States 
of America. The owner of the canal can surely send her ves- 
sels of war through the canal without the payment of tolls. 
Why should the Government.be compelled to pay tolls to her- 
self? But this rule, when taken in all its verbiage in connection 
with the context, means only one thing, when applied to the 
subject of being the “bases of the neutralization,” and that is 
that it is a paragraph which enforces the spirit of equitable 
treatment, but it is equitable treatment “to all nations observ- 
ing these rules.” The United States is the maker of the rules, 
and it can not be, by any system of interpretation, argued that 
the observance of these rules is applicable to the maker, or that 
the maker will pursue these rules, having declared them to be 
the rules on which the canal’s neutralization shall be based. 
“All other nations observing these rules” excludes the United 
States from being comprehended or included within the term 
“all nations.” - 

I call attention to another thought, which, in my judgment, is 
of great importance. It is not original with me. It was sug- 
gested by a paper written by Justice Seabury, of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. He brings out very sharply 
and clearly that which the text-writers on international law 
sustain, that when any basic condition upon which the minds of 
people to a contract is changed so substantially that they prac- 
tically no longer exist, the compact or agreement, ipso facto, ends. 
What effect, then, has the acquisition of territory on the Isthmus 
and the building and construction of the canal by the United 
States Government at its own expense upon this Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty? The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was passed at a time when 
we owned no land. The very fact that the contracting parties 
followed the rules aud regulations of the Suez Canal showed 
that they contemplated that a corporation—a private corpora- 


tion, if you please—would build the canal, and that these rules 
would then fit properly to a condition which was similar to that 
which existed with reference to the Suez Canal, built by a 
private corporation over land owned by Turkey. Is it not per- 
fectly clear to every mind that what must have been in the view 
of those men who framed the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was that 
a similar condition was contemplated to that which existed in 
the case of the Suez Canal? Otherwise why did they borrow 
the rules and regulations governing that canal? 

The American Government showed that this was its own 
view, for immediately after the promulgation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty it began negotiations with Colombia in order 
to get the right to cross the Isthmus and have the canal built. 
A treaty was tentatively agreed upon with Colombia, ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, but ultimately rejected by 
the State of Colombia. They demanded $25,000,000 besides 
what had been provided for in the treaty. Then they raised a 
question as to their right to grant what was called for in the 
treaty. It has always been believed, however, that this was 
only adopted as a reason for holding up the treaty until the 
additional money demanded should be paid to them. Thereupon 
the people of the State of Panama, incensed at what took away 
from them their great advantages, rose in insurrection or rebel- 
lion. England, France, and the United States recognized the 
new Republic of Panama. It was recognized not by the United 
States alone, but recognized by these European nations. It was 
a new star that came out in the southern horizon. Panama be- 
came a nation. When the government of this new nation was 
organized, in 1903, we entered into a treaty with it by which 
Panama sold to us a strip of land crossing the entire Isthmus— 
10 miles wide, 5 miles on each side of the median line of the 
canal—land under water, land out of water—and this territory 
became the absolute property of the United States of America. 
It became part of our possessions and subject to our sovereignty 
and control. It is true we have a charge upon it that exists in 
the nature of the ground rents that are charged upon land in 
Pennsylvania. An absolute fee is passed to a purchaser and a 
ground rent reserved. Each party has an absolute fee simple 
title; there is a fee simple title to the land, and the rental is 
simply a charge upon the land. We have a charge of the annual 
payment which is to be made to the Republic of Panama as a 
charge upon our absolute ownership of the territory that was 
ceded fo the United States. 

This, in my judgment, changed the whole aspect of affairs 
absolutely. The subject matter of the negotiations in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, as I have observed, was the building of a 
canal somewhere on alien territory by some third party or 
private corporation aided, if you please, by the United States, 
to which these rules and regulations of neutrality would fit 
and apply. But once we became the sovereign owner of that 
territory, once we began and concluded the digging of this 
memorable ditch through our own property, the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty did not and could not apply, and could have no ap- 
plication, and ipso facto would be abrogated. 

But it is perhaps unnecessary to even go so far in sustain- 
ing the position of the American Government in this contro- 
versy. It can be sustained on the language of the treaty plus 
the circumstances and conditions and the acts of the parties 
who made the treaty. It is useless to quote what men, even 
though they were great statesmen, said upon this occasion or 
upon that, or what some writer, delivering a message for him- 
self, presented upon this subject. What such people said was 
only the product of their own minds. They may have said, 
We are going to build this canal for the use of all the world.” 
That did not bind us—the people out of whose pockets the 
money was to come that was to build this canal upon our own 
territory and under the protection of our own sovereignty. 
We were not an eleemosynary institution to make such a gift 
to the universe. What right would our legislators haye, out 
of the pockets of the people, to make such a bountiful gift? 
When, however, one takes the language of the treaty itself and 
the constructions that have been placed upon it there is no 
difficulty in interpreting what it means, If there should be 
conceded any ambiguity with reference to what the words “ all 
nations” include, under such circumstances, following the 
well-known legal rule, it might be permissible to refer to the 
language and utterances of those who framed the treaty; but 
certainly this rnle would not extend the right to take into con- 
sideration the irresponsible utterances of statesmen or writers 
disconnected with the negotiation of the treaty. It is of 


great significance in this connection to recall that John Hay, 
while Secretary of State, showed very clearly that he did not 
regard the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a barrier to free tolls 
when the owner was considered, for in the treaty which he 
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negotiated with Panama in November, 1903, promulgated in 
1904, he provided that: 

The Government of Panama shall have the right to transport over 
the canal its vessels free from tolls, 

Panama was the owner of the territory covered by the treaty. 
In arranging the terms of the treaty by which we acquired our 
title he made a binding stipulation for “free tolls” for the 
ships of that Republic. 

In the proposed treaty with Colombia which that country 
rejected, free tolls for her ships was offered and agreed to by 
John Hay. This treaty was negotiated prior to the treaty with 
Panama, and the State of Colombia as the owner would have 
been entitled to freedom from tolls as the owner. 

There are certain words in the first rule of those submitted 
as the basis for neutralization that must be taken into account 
and considered with regard to the source from which they came 
and by whom they were dictated as a part of this treaty. The 
words “observing these rules“ were inserted in the treaty at 
the request of Lord Lansdowne, and the correspondence that 
passed between the negotiating powers shows that these words 
were put in the treaty for a particular purpose. That purpose 
was to protect England in what might be termed the right to 
equal treatment with all other nations. The contention of our 
adversaries in that the words “all nations” include and cover 
the United States. My position is that they do not include the 
United States. The treaty says “the canal shall be free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations ob- 
serving these rules on terms of entire equality.“ The words 
“observing these rules” were not in the original text, and 
Lord Lansdowne wrote: 

I must emphatically renew the objection of His Majesty's Government 
to being bound by stringent rules of neutral conduct not equally bind- 
ing upon other powers. I would therefore suggest the insertion in rule 
1, after the words “all nations,” of the words “which shall agree to 
observe these rules.“ 

Thus it is seen that these words emanated from England's 
side, for the purpose of making it clear and sure that there was 
to be an equality between England “and the other powers” 
who might come in and observe these rules. This correspond- 
ence took place immediately after there had been stricken out 
of the treaty a provision that it should be the duty of the 
United States to invite other powers to participate in it. That 
having been stricken out, Lord Lansdowne made this request, 
which was finally agreed to, and these words appear in this 
record solely because of that request and for the purpose of 
making it clear that as between the other nations using the 
canal and England there should be absolute equality. No im- 
plication of reason nor any rule would warrant the inference 
that the “ other nations using the canal” could by any possibil- 
ity include the owner and constructor of the canal. 

This view is further confirmed when we consider what Mr. 
John Hay, our own branch of the treaty-making on that occa- 
sion, said in writing about it: 

In conformity with the Senate action upon article 3 of the treaty, 
which provided that the high contracting parties would, immediately 
upon the exchange of the ratification, bring it to the notice of the other 

wers and invite them to adhere to it, no such provision was inserted 
n the draft of the new treaty. That is what Lord Lansdowne was 
seeking to cover in another way. It was believed that the declaration 
that the canal should be free and open to all nations on terms of en- 
tire 8 now that Great Britain was relieved of all responsibility 
and obligation to enforce and defend this neutrality, would practically 
meet the force of the objection generally made by rd Lansdowne to 
the Senate article inviting powers to come in, namely, that Great Brit- 
ain was placed poeni in a worse position than other nations in the 
case of war with tbe United States. 

So it is that this language was put in for England’s protec- 
tion and to make for her a really favored-nation clause in the 
treaty, so that all who might come in and would observe the 
rules should have the benefit of this neutralization. 

After all, what does this paragraph mean? Reduced to its 
last analysis it means equity—equity as to the tolls and charges. 
All, therefore, that England could possibly demand, if we give 
the fullest and most elaborate interpretation to these words and 
a meaning that is not warranted by the context, is this: That 
the whole tonnage passing through the Panama Canal should be 
counted as forming the basis upon which the registered ton 
charge should be fixed and levied. The figures are given in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, showing that in framing the tolls or 
charges President Taft did that very thing. Our coastwise 
trade was estimated at about a million and our foreign trade at 
about eight hundred and seventy-odd thousand, while the trade 
of all other nations was estimated at upward of eight and one- 
half million. Our coastwise trade figures as a small incident in 
this great array of tonnage, but the whole was counted. Now, 
what right has England, under this neutralization clause, if the 
clause can be said to have any application to us and if the treaty 


is still in force? Nothing more than to have equality in the 
charges made. On that basis she has had equity. 

Sir Edward Grey practically admitted, in the correspondence 
printed by direction of the House, that— 

Now that the United States has become a practical sovereign of the 
canal, His Majesty’s Government do not question its title to exercise 
belligerent rights for its protection. 

This shows that the question of sovereignty has much to do 
with the modification, if not the destruction, of the language 
of this treaty. That is one of the phrases quoted from that 
correspondence. 

The first rule mentioned in article 8 declares for equality 
of treatment. It is contended most earnestly that this 
equality of treatment can only relate to others besides the 
owner. There can be no equality of treatment if the owner is 
included in “all nations.” The United States, as the owner 
of the Panama Canal, stands in a totally different relation to it 
from that of any other nation. It has expended $400,000,000 
in the construction of the canal. It has taken great risks 
in accomplishing this wonderful work. The perils of its owner- 
ship continue. Landslides, earthquakes, and other upheavals 
of nature may at any time destroy it. The whole capital 
invested in it is at the peril of any or all of these things. 
If it were wrecked there is no chance of recoupment. England 
has no obligation. The duty of protection and encouragement 
which was laid upon her shoulders by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was removed by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The burden 
of maintenance and protection, including all the risks we have 
enumerated, rests solely and only upon the United States of 
America. No personal use which the United States could make 
of the canal would repay it for the risk involved if it main- 
tained it for a hundred years. All other nations may use or 
not use it at their volition. The United States is always bur- 
dened with its maintenance and upkeep. 

Nevertheless, the United States can not make charges that 
would be unreasonable or unjust—this much good morals, and 
the treaty, if it be in force, require of her. Can it be urged 
that it is equality, or just and equitable, that after having 
borne the whole burden and peril of the past, and continuing 
to be burdened with all the risks of the future, that the United 
States should in addition bear an equal current burden with 
those who haye stood and still may stand by and enjoy the use 
of the canal at their pleasure? That would not be equality, 
but gross inequality. The discrimination that is forbidden in 
this treaty is the discrimination against a nation or its citizens. 
Where the discrimination falls alike upon all nations there can 
be no unfair discrimination against any nation. A discrimina- 
tion in favor of the United States upon the ground of ownership 
of the canal would not be a discrimination on the grounds of 
nationality, even though all the owners happened to be citizens 
of the same nation. It is unfair to even raise or propound the 
question that such a discrimination would violate any rule of 
equality, when one takes into account the position of owner. 
If the canal remains an unpaying proposition the loss is to 
be borne exclusively by the people of the United States. Why 
prate of equality when all these unequal conditions exist? 

It has been well said that— 


Ordinarily a covenant to third pera by a natural person that he 
would ey rent to himself would void for repugnance, and also be- 
cause the nent to receive payment and the obligation to pay would be 
merged In the same person, and it would make no difference whether 
the covenant were made for a valuable consideration or not. There 


ean be no different rule in the case of a nation. The difference is 


fundamentally and logically not technical. 
+ In this country the theory of our Constitution is that the 
people rule and that the Government is but the agent of the 
people. The people—all the people—are the principals. They 
have the entire beneficial interest in all Government property. 
They have paid for it, they own it, and the Government simply 
holds it as their agent. All the people are the principals. 
Besides, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty describes the vessels of 
commerce as the vessels of the nation. It makes no distinction 
between vessels of war and vessels of commerce. Both shall 
use the canal upon terms of entire equality. It must, therefore, 
be obvious that the conditions of rule 1 can not be carried out, 
so far as it affects the owner of the canal, although such owner 
may be a party to the treaty; and this creates the strongest of 
all possible presumptions that the condition was never intended 
to apply to the owner. The provision of equal terms, as it ex- 
isted in the rules of the Suez Canal, did not in that treaty apply 
to the owner. How can it be said, then, when transferred into 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that it can apply to the United 
States as the owner of the Panama Canal? The clear interpre- 
tation, and the only sane and reasonable one, for the language 
of this rule 1 of the rules announced by the United States as 
the basis of neutralization, is that the United States has the 
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right to use the ceanal personally, without tolls, for its vessels 
of war and commerce alike, and all other nations have the right 
to use it upon the payment of just and equitable tolls. 

The construction contended for by our adversaries who ad- 
voeate repeal is harsh and inequitable as against the United 


States. It disregards the inherent rights of ownership and the 
annexed risks and burdens which the owner of this particular 
property sustained in creating it and will always sustain in 
caring for it. It virtually attempts to require that the owner 
shall pay for the use of the property twice—once by a sum in 
gross and again by additional payments for its use equal to 
payments made for the same use by strangers who bore no part 
of the cost and who assume none of the risks of its manage- 
ment and upkeep. 

I, personally, heartily concur in the theory that the term 
“just and equitable” could be fully complied with should esti- 
mates for each year be prepared, including the amounts neces- 
sary for maintenance, upkeep, alterations, betterments, interest, 
and other fixed charges, a moderate reserve, a fund for extraor- 
dinary repairs, such as damages by landslides, damages by 
earthquakes, and so forth, and a modest dividend returned to 
compensate the United States, not only for the great work it 
organized and accomplished, but for the formidable unknown 
risks it took and which it must continue to bear, The whole 
work may at any time be destroyed by some natural phenomena, 
Against this it can have no indemnity. 

Such an estimate would form a fair total amount, and this 
sum could be ratably divided in an equitable manner among all 
shippers of every nation—except the owner—using the canal. 
In such treatment every other nation would only bear its ratable 
tax and its just share, and there could be no unfair discrimina- 
tion against any vessel or owner. In doing this the United 
States would exercise the largest spirit of equity. It would 
satisfy the utmost claim of honor, and comply with every re- 
quirement of the treaty, that rates shall be just and equitable, 
even in the eyes of those who charge us with dishonor in ex- 
empting the coastwise traffic. ; 

Some of our opponents have argued that when the treaty was 
before the Senate a Senator from California moved an amend- 
ment, which was rejected by a large vote. This amendment 
provided specifically that our coastwise trade should go through 
free. There has been a great discussion about the effect of 
the rejection of that amendment. The consensus of opinion, 
as this matter has been exploited and discussed, would seem 
to me to result in the conclusion that when that amendment was 
rejected it was beeause it was regarded as superfluous and un- 
necessary. The language of the treaty required no such quali- 
fication. Be this as it may, the fact remains that an amendment 
providing affirmatively that we have the right to fortify the 
Isthmus was also rejected by the Senate while they were con- 
sidering the treaty. Did that rejection mean that the Senators 
of the United States, when they were voting it down, did so 
because the treaty forbade it? Just as they voted down the 
resolution or amendment with reference to the tolls on coast- 
wise trade, so they voted down the question with reference to 
fortifications, and it was defeated. Later on, however, our 
Government. resolved to fortify our own possessions and main- 
tain these fortifications for its protection and defense. Again, 
the protest from England, that we had not the right. After 
discussion England was compelled to abandon this position 
and concede that the right inherently existed im the United 
States by virtue of her sovereignty over the territory. Since 
then, also, we have undertaken to spend millions of dollars in 
fortifying the Canal Zone. What use, therefore, to say that the 
voting dewn of the one amendment meant any more than the 
yoting down of the other? 

The object of the provision in the act of 1912 was to build up 
the merchant marine. No country in the world has suffered so 
much as our country by reason of subsidies. Take the Suez 
Canal. The report of a committee of Congress, made after the 
most careful examination and now published, shows that mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, sums more than equalizing the 
tolls, have been paid and given in subsidies by Russia, Italy, 
Germany, France, and England, and in addition to all this Eng- 
land has drawn out, as a dividend on her stock ownership in 
the Suez Canal, five or six milions of dollars a year. Our 
Government and our people have been prejudiced against sub- 
sidies to our merchant marine. But since the foundation of the 
Government, under Democratie and Republican rule alike, the 
policy of this country has been to discriminate wherever it could 
in favor of building up our merehant marine. The passage of 
the coastwise trade through the canal is an instance of dis- 
crimination and not subsidy. 

I challenge our opponents on the other side, when they say 
this is a subsidy, to prove it if they can. Freight rates are 


eharges that the consuming publie have to meet. If these ships 
pass through the canal without toll, the publie will gain the 
benefit of it. If they go through the canal and are obliged to 
pay toll, then the shipper simply adds the amount of the toll 
to the other freight charges, and these, as the cost to the con- 
sumer, the public is obliged to pay. It is a case of discrimina- 
tion and not subsidy, and it is as justifiable, and no more to be 
called privileged class legislation, than is that legislation which 
is passed so frequently throughout the States where a toll road 
is taken and the gates are beaten down so that the public shall 
go through free and pay no toll. The cost of the upkeep and 
maintenance of the former toll road falls upon the public, but 
the benefit to the public is considered indirectly and directly 
to be so great that it has always been regarded as a proper 
charge, although the road may be used by but a very small part 
of the public. The United States Government has spent millions 
of dollars on our navigable rivers and harbors, The great 
Mississippi River is only a canal running up into the heart of 
our country from the open sea. Our Government has spent 
many dollars upon it, and I trust is going to spend a great 
many more, to protect those vast southern portions of our 
country from inundation, suffering and loss. Will anyone 
dare to say that we must exact tolls from every ship that goes 
up or down the Mississippi River? No. The great theory of 
our Government has always been for free intercourse in com- 
merce between the States. No barriers—no tollgates. And the 
Panama Canal is a part of the territory of the United States 
and a part of our coastwise line, and we will send, now or here- 
after, our eoastwise traffic through it free. 

The basis upon which we are asked to make this repeal is one 
of extraordinary humiliation. The President has asked us not 
to stop to argue the right or wrong of the question. We are 
asked to make this great surrender of what, I believe, is a sov- 
ereign power of this Nation in deference to public opinion con- 
cerning us on the other side of the Atlantic. It is the first 
time in the history of this great Nation that her people have 
been asked to bend the knee and bow the head to the opinions 
of others upon a question, without discussing the right or the 
wrong of the question. 

No man has a right to consider this question on the ground 
of subsidy or economic policy, but only upon the treaty, and 
with the great thought before his mind that the action taken 
upon this question does not decide economic theories, but it 
settles the question of sovereign right and the interpretation 
of the treaty. Because a world should think that opinion 
wrong—a world actuated by selfishness; a world whose inter- 
ests cloud its judgment—are we to ungrudgingly give this 
repeal at the behest of the Executive? No! For that would 
be to ask us to surrender our manhood and our American 
independence. All honor does not exist in those who prate 
most about honor. Honor consists in doing the right thing 
fearlessly, earnestly, and persistently, though all the peoples 
of all the world should sneer at us and wag their heads. Those 
who refer to the wide reaching and gracious promises made 


by some about the Panama Canal being for the use of the whole 


of mankind can not say that we are not keeping our promise 
to the world of conferring upon it a great benefit; they have 
no ground for such a eriticism. There was never such a 
promise made by the Nation. The very creation of the canal 
was and is a blessing to humanity.” The fact of its existence 
is a perpetual benevolence. Its rates and charges will always 
be reasonably and honestly levied. Our Government will 
always deal fairly in the question of rates with all the world. 
Surely that nation which had the courage and the ability to 
undertake this great task and to carry it to successful con- 
elusion can be trusted to administer it in justice and equity. 

I feel that this is one of the crisis periods in the history of 
our country. A request to vote upon the ipse dixit of any man 
against one’s own convictions is a most unusual and unreason- 
able request. To be asked to so vote upon a question that 
involves the surrender of the sovereignty and dignity of my 
country is a request which, though I respect never so highly 
as an official and a man the person who made the request, I 
must, in all sincerity, in obedience to the dictates of logic 
and my appreciation of the right, decline, and emphatically 
make reply: My country first. Her rights above all others. 
Fquity and justice before every theory of politics or diplomacy. 
No dietation from any nation about our domestic affairs. No 
surrender, not even so much as an atom of our sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, when this matter was before 
the House, some two years ago, it was not then complicated 
with any political considerations. I then gave it quite careful 
consideration and came to the conelusion that there was no 
good reason for allowing the coastwise ships to go through the 
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we afford to discriminate against Canada under the circum- 
stances? The Panama Canal will probably never carry but a 
very small fraction of the total tonnage that would float to the 
sea from the Great Lakes. Canada can now discriminate against 
us. How much greater would her power to discriminate become 
if she builds a canal through her own territory that will allow 
ocean vessels to enter the Great Lakes. 

I realize that many of the speeches and much of the editorial 
matter used in the discussion of this tolls question appeals 
very strongly to the patriotic feeling of the people, but when 
analyzed is it, in fact, patriotic? It would certainly not be 
patriotic in me to vote for a proposition that, in my judgment, 
is against not only the best interest of my section but the best 
interest of the country as a whole. 

In connection with these observations I desire, without enter- 
ing into any extended discussion of our rights under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, to call attention to some reasons why I 
believe that we may, should we consider it wise, discriminate 
against foreign shipping. s 

In 1850 we entered into the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with 
Great Britain. That treaty provided for construction by a canal 
company under the joint protection and control of the two na- 
tions. It was not to be fortified, but the United States and 
Great Britain in the treaty invited all nations to join with them 
in agreeing to maintain its neutrality. It contemplated an 
international canal to be built by the financial and commercial 
interests of the world, and the treaty naturally provided that 
the citizens and subjects of every country agreeing to the treaty 
should be accorded equal terms. The purpose sought in getting 
rid of this treaty was to enable the American people to construct 
an American canal, with American money, under American con- 
trol. The United States felt that its interest in the canal was 
much greater than that of Great Britain. It had shores on 
two oceans to defend and a commerce to serye peculiar to this 
country, in which Great Britain had comparatively slight inter- 
est. In 1900 a draft of a new treaty was prepared. When this 
was submitted to the Senate for ratification it was amended in 
such a way that it was finally rejected by Great Britain. As 
originally drafted it but slightly modified the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. It gave to the United States no greater right to use the 
canal than Great Britain or any other nation that might adhere 
to it. The United States was forbidden to fortify or make use of 
it in case of war, though nominally it was the owner of the 
canal. The Senate amendments expressly abrogated the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, struck out the provision against fortification 
and the proyision requiring other nations to agree to it, and 
added what has been spoken of as the Davis amendment. This 
gave the United States a right to take such measures as they 
might find necessary to secure by their own force the defense 
of the United States and the maintenance of public order. These 
amendments to the treaty of 1900 indicated to the treaty-making 
powers the features of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty that were ob- 
jectionable to the Senate. Hay, our Secretary of State, redrew 
the treaty so as to carry out the views of the Senate. In form 
the new draft was quite like the treaty of 1900, but in legal 
effect it was very different. The following is a copy of the 
treaty as finally agreed on: 

The United States of America and His 3 Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and 
to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the conven- 
tion of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, without impairing the “ general prin- 
ciple ” of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, have 
for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, 
G. G. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the United States; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 


were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles ; 


canal free of tolls, and consequently voted against the exemp- 
tion now sought to be repealed. The coastwise trade is a 
monopoly under existing laws. No foreign ships can engage in 
this trade, though in many ways they do compete with coast- 
wise ships in seeking to supply our markets with foreign goods. 
The coastwise marine is large and prosperous. No one contends 
that it is in need of additional fayors. It can carry freight in 
competition with the railroads after paying the tolls at a small 
fraction of the fares that the railroads are compelled to charge 
to do business, 

The Panama Canal cost us approximately $400,000,000. In- 
terest upon this sum, together with the annual expenses for 
operating and maintaining it, will greatly exceed the receipts 
from tolls. Why under these circumstances should we not com- 
pel the coastwise shipping to contribute its fair share to the 
expense of operating and maintaining this canal? Or, perhaps, 
I should ask why should not the people who live along the coast 
and who are specially benefited by this canal contribute a small 
share to the payment of this expense? If we exempt coastwise 
shipping from paying its proportion of the tolls, the amount lost 
by the exemption will have to be made up from taxes upon the 
whole people. Is it just to make the interior of the country bear 
this added taxation? Can it be contended that it will get any 
reasonable return for the money thus paid. It seems clear to 
me that not only will the interior section be compelled to pay 
this tax without any adequate recompense, but free tolls will 
create an added disadvantage to this section as compared with 
present conditions. To the extent that this exemption from tolls 
makes it possible to carry merchandise from coast to coast now 
carried by railroads, it will tend to deprive these railroads of 
business and thus cause a higher rate to be charged against the 
remaining business. It is idle to contend that the railway com- 
mission can prevent this increase in rates. The Supreme Court 
has held, and we have lately had an illustration of it in our 
State, that the railways are entitled to charge a rate high 
enough. to give them a revenue sufficient not only to pay for 
operating expenses and maintenance but also a reasonable re- 
turn upon the value of the property used by them. Under this 
rule it is an easy deduction that the cheaper you make the 
transcontinental ocean rates the greater will be the railway 
rates on the transcontinental roads in the interior of the coun- 
try. It has been urged that this is an argument in favor of the 
railroads. I do not care, as between the railroads and the coast- 
wise shipping monopoly, I am for the railroads, but I am not 
specially concerned about either. The question with me is, 
How will our people be affected? 

Another reason why I am not enthusiastic about granting to 
the coastwise shipping this special privilege is the fact that the 
Pacific coast States, Washington and Oregon, are large pro- 
ducers of grain, such as wheat and barley, that seeks a foreign 
market. Why should I vote for a proposition that, in effect, 
pays a part of the freight upon this wheat and barley to en- 
able this grain to enter the markets of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and the other large cities on the Atlantic coast 
to compete with grain raised in my section? It seems to me 
that this traffic from the Pacific coast should at least help pay 
a part of the expenses that the Government incurs in lifting 
it over the Isthmus of Panama. It is my impression that the 
treaty entered into with Great Britain, and under which the 
canal was built, dees not necessarily prevent us from discrimi- 
nating in favor of our shipping, both foreign and coastwise, 
so long as there is no discrimination between different foreign 
nations and the charges on foreign ships are just and equitable. 
And, by the way, there is nothing in the bill now before Con- 
gress that would prevent us at some future date from discrimi- 
nating in our own favor should we consider it advisable. There 
is, however, a consideration that will always make it next to 
impossible to exercise this right, if it is a right. Our foreign 
commerce has grown by leaps and bounds until to-day it is a 
very large commerce. Nearly all of it is carried in foreign bot- 
toms. If we do not treat foreign nations fairly they have at 
hand a remedy. They can easily discriminate against us. Great 
Britain practically controls the Suez Canal. I understand that 
she owns 40 per cent of the stock and controls enough addi- 
tional to dictate the policy of the Suez Co. Our ships are per- 
mitted to pass through the Suez Canal on exactly the same 
terms as the English ships. On the north of us we are using 
the Canadian canals connecting the Great Lakes on terms of 
absolute equality with those accorded Canadian vessels. My 
colleague, Mr. STEVENS, has called attention to the fact that 
Canada is at work deepening her canals to 30 feet so as 
to permit ocean vessels to go from lake to lake, and is 
busily engaged in planning an outlet of that depth to the 
ocean. It may be possible for Canada to build such a canal, 
while on the American side this does not seem possible. Can 


“ARTICLE 1. 


“The high contracting parties agree that the 8 treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19tb April, 1850. 
“ARTICLE 2. 
“Tt is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 


of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 


‘subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, Gon that, subject to the 

‘provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 

enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 

sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 
“ARTICLE 8. 


“The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
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tion of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1 The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination agame any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of thè conditions or charges of traffic, or 
mbar Crag Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 
police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawless- 

ness and disorder 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
with only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 
service, 

“ Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels 
of war of the belligerents. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
With all possible dispatch. 

“5, The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of 
a belligerent shall not renrain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as poles but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the 
other belligerent. 

“6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary 
to the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in 
time of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal, 


“ARTICLE 4, 


“It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
pares the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 
treaty. 

“ARTICLE 5. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 

ashington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof. 

“In faith whereof the respective 3 have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

* e in duplicate at Washington the 18th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1901, 


“JouNn Hay. [SEAL 
“PAUNCEFOTE, [SEAL.] ” 

It is to be noted that in this discussion those who maintained 
that this Nation must grant equal tolls to foreign and American 
shipping insisted on reading into this treaty provisions of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and every expression of policy and opin- 
ion that anyone has uttered in negotiating or ratifying this or 
any prior canal treaty. Much of this is very misleading. The 
instrument speaks for itself and can not be modified or re- 
written in this fashion. But adopting in a measure this same 
method, let us see how Great Britain understood this treaty 
when it was negotiated. 

The first section of the treaty abrogates the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty; the second, in effect, declares that, subject to the pro- 
visions of this treaty, this shall be an American canal, owned, 
regulated, and managed by this Government. These two sec- 
tions give to our Government absolute control of the canal 
except so far as they are modified by section 3. Does section 3 
limit the power of the United States over its own commerce? 
If it does, it is because the expression “all nations observing 
these rules,” contained in the first subdivision of section 3, 
applies to the United States. 

Lord Lansdowne, in the negotiation that resulted in this 
treaty, submitted in behalf of Great Britain to Secretary Hay 
a note that seems to me shows that he did not construe the 
words “all nations ” to include the United States. In the treaty 
of 1900 Great Britain and the United States jointly prescribed 
rules similar to those of section 3 and invited all nations to 
agree to them, while in the present treaty these rules are pre- 
scribed by the United States alone. Commenting on this change, 
Lord Lansdowne said: 


In form the new draft differs from the convention of 1900, under 
which the higher 2 5 0 1 after agreeing that the canal 
might be constructed by the United States, undertook to adopt certain 
rules as the basis upon which the canal was to be neutralized. In the 
new draft the United States intimate their readiness “ to adopt” some- 
what similar rules as the basis of the neutralization of the canal. It 
would appear to follow that the whole responsibility for upholding these 
rules, and thereby maintaining the neutrality of the canal, would hence- 
forward be assumed by the Government of the United States. The 
change of form is an important one; but in view of the fact that the 
whole cost of the construction of the canal is to be borne by that Gov- 
ernment, which is also to be cargon with such measures as may be 
necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder, His Majesty's 
Government are not likely to object to it. 


In what respect was this change important? He answers it 
in part by saying that it imposed upon the United States the 


whole responsibility for maintaining the neutrality of the canal, 
and he reiterates in this note that his Government would be 
released from such responsibility. How did he figure out that 
this change was effected? If the United States was still bound 
by all the rules of neutrality in section 3, it would seem that 
Great Britain, after signing the treaty, would be equally bound. 
Evidently his reason was this, that the United States, as owner 
of the canal, was prescribing rules for other nations—including 
Great Britain—rules that if observed by Great Britain would 
prevent that Government from taking the necessary steps to 
enforce such neutrality. In this he is clearly right. These rules 
would certainly prevent Great Britain from taking any such 
steps, and as a consequence released that Government from any 
obligation to defend the neutrality of the canal. On the con- 
trary, he must and does assume that the United States, as the 
power prescribing the rules, would not be bound by them, and 
as such would be at liberty to take any proper means for their 
enforcement. It seems quite clear, not only from the foregoing 
statement but also from other parts of this note, that this was 
his view. In referring to the omission from this treaty of any 
provision in regard to fortifying the canal, he observed: 

I understand that. by the omission of all reference to the matter of 
defense, the United States desires to reserve the power to take measures 
to protect the canal. 

Speaking further on this same subject, he says: 

I am not prepared to deny that contingencies may arise when, not 
only from a national point of view but on behalf of the commerce of 
the world, it might be of supreme importance to the United States that 
they should be free to adopt measures for the defense of the canal at 
the moment when they are themselves engaged in hostility. 

In still another part in this note he says, speaking of certain 
objections made by him to the treaty of 1900: 


The same exception could not be taken to an arrangement under 
which, supposing that the United States as the power owning the canal 
and responsible for the maintenance of its neutrality, should find it 
necessary to interfere temporarily with its free use by the shipping of 
another power, that power would thereupon at once and ipso facto 
become liberated from the necessity of observing the rules laid down in 
the new treaty. 

I do not see how anyone can read this note and contend that 
Lord Lansdowne believed that the words “All nations observ- 
ing these rules,” contained in section 3 of this treaty, applied to 
the United States. He conceded that we might do nearly every- 
thing forbidden by these rules. He admitted that the United 
States would have the right to fortify the canal which neces- 
sarily would include the right, contrary to the rules, to dis- 
embark troops, munitions of war, and war-like material; he 
repeatedly insisted that it would be our duty to defend the 
canal; a duty that would certainly give us the right, denied by 
the rules, to keep vessels of war there for that purpose, and he 
even conceded that we would have the right under the treaty 
to blockade the canal, a thing expressly forbidden. All these 
concessions must rest upon the idea that the United States 
as the owner of the canal would prescribe rules not for them- 
selyes but for other nations. 

How was it possible that a person as keen as Lord Lansdowne 
failed to observe that this change in the treaty not only re- 
leased the United States from observing its own rules in regard 
to the defense of the canal but also in dealing with its own 
commerce. Is it possible that the ordinary and the obvious 
meaning of the language in this treaty escaped him? No one 
would imagine, should President Wilson issue an order, that 
all men must stay away from the White House that he had in 
mind to exclude himself. Is it more reasonable to contend that 
the language “All nations observing these rules” includes the 
nation that owns this canal and prescribes the rules. It seems 
quite clear that Great Britain must have understood that the 
United States were not to observe all these rules. Who, then, 
is to determine what rules the United States must observe? 
The treaty does not enlighten us on that point, and this treaty, 
like all other treaties, only grants what clearly appears from 
its language. 

There is in this note from Lord Lansdowne another bit of 
evidence that may have a bearing. He sought to have incor- 
porated in the present treaty section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. This section provided that the canal shall be open to 
the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain 
on equal terms. 

If this had been embodied in the treaty, Great Britain’s claim 
would have been plain, at least as to our foreign commerce, but 
the United States refused to agree to this proposal. Is not 
this move on the part of the British Government significant? 
The words now sought to be incorporated in this treaty by 
Great Britain are contained in this section 8. In connection 
with this same offer, Lord Lansdowne proposed, as an amend- 
ment to section 3 of this treaty, the provision which was ac- 
cepted and embodied in to the effect that “conditions and 
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charges of traffic should be just and equitable.” There would 
be but slight reason for urging this last amendment if the citi- 
zens and subjects of all nations, including the United States, 
were to be treated on terms of entire equality without discrimi- 
nation against either. «A provision against discrimination was 
already in the treaty. If this provision applied to the United 
States, Great Britain would certainly have been content, as she 
eould not reasonably have asked for better treatment than that 
aceorded American shipping; but this provision would be im- 
portant if the rules did not prevent the United States from dis- 
criminating in favor of their own shipping. This amendment 
to section 8, as Lord Lansdowne then said, was taken from this 
same article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which he sought to 
have reincorporated in full. Evidently he did not expect to 
have both provisions accepted by the American Government, or 
was he only blundering when he offered to incorporate the whole 
of this article 8 at the same time that he offered to incorporate 
a part of it? Is it not more reasonable to believe that the man 
knew what he was doing? This note was not a hasty utter- 
ance, but a careful and deliberate statement. He knew what 
section 8 contained and what he was seeking to have written 
into this new treaty. He evidently expected that the United 
States might refuse to readopt the part of the section that re- 
quired equality of treatment of American and British shipping, 
but saw a chance to secure a provision requiring just and equal 
treatment. 

Notwithstanding our refusal to readopt the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great Britain claims that 
this section 8 is in force. In support of this contention refer- 
ence is made to the recital contained in the preamble of the new 
treaty to the effect that its object is to remove objections to the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty without impairing the general principles 
of neutralization established by this section. I am not able to see 
how anyone can seriously urge any such contention. In the first 
place, the preamble only expressed the purpose had in making 
the treaty. The treaty itself must determine how and to what 
extent that purpose has been carried ont. It was not intended 
to carry into this treaty all the provisions of this section in re- 
gard to neutralization. That would have defeated entirely its 
object. If the new treaty had been silent on the subject of 
neutralization and there had been no expressed abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, it might have been argued that this 
recital recognized this section as in force; but when you read 
the new treaty and find that it nearly all relates to neutraliza- 
tion and that every provision of section 8 is covered by either 
being espressly abrogated or rewritten in some modified form, 
it seems idle to urge any such claim. May it not with much 
more show of reason be argued that those who contend otherwise 
confess their inability to find in the new treaty any satisfactory 
provision requiring equality of tolls between American and for- 
eign shipping. 

If it was the intention of Secretary Hay and Lord Lansdowne 
to require equal treatment of the shipping of the United States 
and Great Britain, I do not understand why they did not copy 
into the new treaty the specific language to that effect con- 
tained in section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Every other 
provision of that section in regard to traffic and tolls that 
could be made applicable was inserted in the new treaty. It 
certainly does no credit to the intelligence of the draftsmen to 
urge that they considered the language written in the treaty 
as equivalent to it, langnage that many of the ablest lawyers 
both here and abroad insist can not under any fair construction 
convey the meaning now claimed for it by Great Britain. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that the British Goyernment 
had in mind that it could not expect to secure this equality in 
a canal built and owned by the American Government, an equal- 
ity which might in many instances be unfair to this country 
on account of its relationship to and the location of the canal. 
Great Britain was, no doubt, very anxious to have this canal 
built, and it seems to me she might well have felt very certain 
that there would be no unfair discrimination. This Government 
can not afford to treat foreign nations unfairly in a great in- 
ternational waterway such as this. Eventually we shall have 
to bow to a demand for fair treatment, a demand infinitely more 
persuasive and compelling than the language of any treaty. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on May 8, 1912, when the ques- 
tion of Panama tolls was under consideration in the House, I 
made some remarks, and in the course of what I had to say 
made the following statement: 

I do not admit, Mr. Chairman, th s 
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this earth that has anything Whatever to say about what we shall do 
with reference to our own domestic questions, 


Further on I said: 


And so I say, in conclusion, regarding tolls on the Panama Canal 
that it seems to me this is a question that is purely an American prob- 


Those statements, made two years ago when this subject was 
under discussion, I haye had no oceasion to change or amend. 
Iam still of the opinion that this is an American problem, and 
after full consideration of all the treaties that have ever been 
made by this country with other nations relative to the Isthmian 
Canal I am still strongly of the opinion that the question as to 
what we should do in the matter of tolls is purely a question 
of policy. I do not believe that under a fair interpretation of 
all of the treaties that can possibly have any bearing on this 
question that the right of the United States to deal with this 
problem as to it may seem proper is foreclosed or mortgaged in 
any way. I do not propose by my act to give up substantial 
American rights at the mere request of another party to the 
treaty, It is urged by those who are in fayor of this bill that 
the opponents of it are unwilling to perform their international 
obligations, 


Mr. Speaker, there is no one in this House who is more 
earnest in his determination to insist upon the maintenance of 
our international honor and the performance of our treaty 
obligations than am I. But as I understand the matter, inter- 
national honor does not demand that we in all cases admit the 
contention of the other signatory party to the treaty or that we 
concede American rights and mortgage the future at the 
behest of any foreign power whatever. In fact, I think if 
the Government of the United States, instead of expressing its 
willinguess to give up its own rights and recede from its claims 
at the request of a foreign power, had defended those rights 
there would have been no difficulty whatever about this prob- 
lem. The British Government, in its first note to the United 
States on the subject of Panama tolls, dated July 8, 1912, said: 


As to the proposal that exemption-shall be given to vessels ged In 
‘the coastwise trade, n more dificult question arises. If the trade could 
be 80 lated as to make it certain that only bona fide coastwise 
traffic which is reserved for United States vessels would be benefited 
by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken. 


It will be noted that the British diplomats couched their 
position in very careful language, for it is clearly seen from a 
reading of this note that in the beginning there was no objec- 
tion raised by the British Government to the right of the United 
States to deal with the question of tolls as related to its own 
coastwise traffic as to it seemed best. Of course, subsequently 
the British Government changed its policy and grew more posi- 
tive in contending that the coastwise exemption was in viola- 
tion of the treaty. But originally there seems not to have been 
any serious doubt in the minds either of British or American 
statesmen that under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the Government of the United States had the right to deal with 
the question of tolls as related to its coastwise traffic as a purely 
domestic question. 

Let us examine the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to see what it 
really says upon this question of canal tolls. The third article 
of that treaty, dealing with this subject, is in full as follows: 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to 7 8 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or char; of trafie or 
1 Such conditions and charges of trafic shall be just and 

table. 
2 The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any det of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall at liberty to maintain such military police 
2 e as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
an sorder. 

8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the .canal 2 80 far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the ations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes ‘shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as yessels of 
war of the belligerent. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, erccpt in case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the transit be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 

5. The propona of this article shall ee waters adjacent to the 
canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a bellig- 
erent shall not remain in such waters longer than 2) hours at any one 
time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon 
as ible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
ee we — from the departure of d vessel of war of the other 

erent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be yan thereof, for the purposes of this man and in time 
of war, as in e of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 


or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 
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Now, let us take up the various paragraphs of this article 3 
and examine them to ascertain, if possible, what the meaning 
of the signatory powers must have been. It will be observed 
that paragraph 1 says that the canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
these rules on terms of entire equality. It is also stated that 
such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 
The important question to determine in this connection is, Does 
the language “all nations,” as used in paragraph 1 of article 8, 
include the United States? Let us examine this proposition. 
Does anyone contend that the warships of the United States 
are to be treated the same as the warships of France or Great 
Britain? Is it claimed that if the warships of the United 
States are allowed to go through the canal free of tolls there- 
fore the vessels of foreign nations are to be allowed to go 
through on the same terms? If this expression “ entire equal- 
ity” is to apply to all nations, including the United States, it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion just stated. But no one 
contends for a moment that the war vessels of the United 
States are to be required to pay toll. Then if not, it must be 
evident that those who wrote this article of the treaty did not 
have in mind that the United States would be included in the 
term “all nations” as it is used in paragraph 1 of article 38. 
And if it once be admitted that the United States has a right 
to pass its war vessels through the canal without payment of 
tolls, then attention should be called to the language whereby 
vessels of commerce and of war are mentioned in the same 
sentence. If it was the intention that the United States should 
have rights as to the passage of its own warships through the 
canal which were not enjoyed by foreign nations, then by the 
same reasoning it must be concluded that the United States also 
has rights as to its vessels of commerce which are not enjoyed 
by other nations. 

Now, look at paragraph 2 for a moment. In this paragraph it 
is stated that the canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any 
right of war be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed 
within the canal. Does anybody believe that by the terms of 
this article the United States is deprived, of the right of 
blockading this canal if it shall desire to do so as an act of war? 
Does anyone think that the Federal Government is deprived of 
the right of exercising any act of hostility in the canal or near 
it? Is it possible that this canal, which has been dug by the 
American people and paid for with American money, can not 
be defended by the Government of the United States in time of 
war by establishing a blockade if it so desires? It surely can 
not be seriously contended that any such meaning is to be at- 
tached to paragraph 2. In other words, it must be admitted 
that the intention of this paragraph was to establish certain 
rules for the government of nations other than the United 
States, and if it is once conceded that paragraph 2 was a state- 
ment of rules for nations other than the United States, and that 
the United States has rights for its ships which are not en- 
joyed by other nations, then on what basis can it be contended 
that the United States is included in the rules which are laid 
down in paragraph 1? 

Paragraph 3 of article 3 provides that vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not revictual or take on stores in the canal 
except so far as may be strictly necessary. It surely can not be 
successfully argued that the United States of America, which 
has built the canal and paid for it, shall be subject to any re- 
striction whatever as to the revictualing of its ships or any 
other act which it may see fit to perform within the limits of 
the canal. 

The paragraph in question further provides that the transit 
of vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay. Does any one seriously contend that this is 
intended to apply to the United States? This canal is ours and 
we haye a right to send our ships through as rapidly as we 
please, or if we want to we have a right to start them through 
the canal and have them remain in transit as long as we like. 
No foreign nation has anything whatever to say about this mat- 
ter. If this be true, and no one has undertaken to deny it, can 
it be claimed that paragraph 1 applies to the United States 
when it is admitted that paragraph 8 does not so apply. Para- 
graph 4 lays down rules as to the embarking and disembarking 
of troops and provides that no belligerents can embark or dis- 
embark its troops except in case of accident. Can it be im- 
agined that any American statesman or diplomat would have 
ever signed a treaty that restricted the right of the United 
States to embark or disembark its troops at any time or place 
within the limits of the Canal Zone? This is a question which 
concerns our people only. It is a domestic problem and no for- 
eign nation by international law, by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
or by any other treaty, has anything whatever to say as to the 
movement of our troops in the Canal Zone. In other words, it 


is clear that paragraph 4 does not apply and was not intended 
to apply to the United States. By parity of reasoning, then, it 
must be urged that paragraph 1 was not intended to apply to 
the United States when it states that the canal shall be free 
and open to vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on 
terms of entire equality. This means entire equality so far as 
nations other than the United States are concerned. Our Nation 
being the builder, owner, operator, and controller of the canal 
has a right which no other nation can possibly enjoy and the 
clear interpretation of the language of this treaty makes this 
meaning evident. 

Paragraph 5 of the article in question states that the pro- 
visions of article 8 shall apply to waters adjacent to the canal 
within 3 marine miles of either end thereof, and that 
vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain in such water 
longer than 24 hours at one time, and that the vessel of 
war of one belligerent shall not depart within 24 hours of 
the departure of the vessel of war of another belligerent. 
The most casual consideration of this paragraph makes it 
evident that these rules were intended to apply to belligerents 
other than the United States. Suppose our country should 
happen to be at war with France, or with Japan, or with any 
other great power, it certainly can not be seriously contended 
that the vessels of war of the United States are not to remain 
within the limits of the canal more than 24 hours, or that 
if a French vessel shall depart therefrom, one of our warships 
shall not be allowed to leave until 24 hours shall have elapsed. 
Clearly these rules are intended to apply and do apply to other 
belligerents. It is apparent that article 5 does not apply to 
the United States, but is intended as a code of rules for the 
Government of nations other than the United States. Consider- 
ing then all the paragraphs of article 3 together, inasmuch 
as paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 were clearly not intended to apply 
to the Government of the United States, upon what reasonable 
grounds can it be insisted that paragraph 1 was intended so 
to apply? In the construction of these rules they are to be 
taken all together, and so reading and interpreting them 
it seems clear that all the paragraphs were intended to apply 
to nations other than the United States. At all events it must 
be admitted that the question is at least open to argument. The 
passage of this bill concedes everything: If the matter is to be 
debated, we ought at least to insist upon our rights and let the 
matter finally be decided by a court of arbitration rather than 
to concede everything which the other party to the contract 
demands. 

There is eminent authority to sustain the position which I 
have just stated regarding the right of the United States in 
the premises. For example, the case of Olson v. Smith (195 
U. S., 332). This clearly sets forth the doctrine that a foreign 
Government has no right to complain as to restrictions as to 
their commerce when these restrictions are not to apply to the 
coastwise vessels of the United States, the court holding defi- 
nitely that this was an American proposition and that in as 
much as the coastwise trade is reserved entirely to American 
ships foreign Governments have no rights in the premises, 
Upon this point the views of the minority submitted to the 
House on March 20, 1912, in the question of Panama Canal tolls 
makes the following statement: 


The court held that this treaty was not violated by either the Texas 
statute or the Revised Statutes of the United States (sec. 4444), ex- 
empting coastwise steam vessels from the payment of pilotage charges. 
In that connection, speaking for the court, Mr. Justice White, now 
Chief Justice, said: 

“Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel, coming from a foreign port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with the trea 7 between Great Britain 
and the United States, providing that ‘no h gner or other duties or 
charges shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States.“ Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilot- 
age resulting from the law of the United States nor any Jawful ex- 
emption of coastwise vessels created by the State law concerns vessels 
in the foreign trade, and, therefore, any such exemptions do not operate 
to produce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign 
trade and in favor of the vessels of the United States in such trade. 
In substance, the proposition but asserts that because by the Jaw of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject ves- 
sels in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even though such regula- 
tions apply without discrimination to all vessels engaged in such foreign 
trade, whether domestic or foreign.” 

If a treaty with Great Britain providing that “no higher or other 
duties or charges shall be imposed in any ports of the United States 
on British vessels than those pareve in the same ports by vessels of 
the United States” is not violated by an exemption in favor of our 
own vessels engaged in coastwise trade from payment of pilotage 
charges, it must necessarily follow that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
would not be violated by a similar exemption of our coastwise vessels 
from the payment of tolls at the Panama Canal. 


Men of all parties admit that President Taft was a great law- 
yer and as President was insistent on the maintenance of our 
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high standards of international honor. In his message to Con- 
gress on this subject he said: 


I am confident that the United States has the power to relieve from 
the payment of tolls any part of our shipping. that Congress deems 
wise. e own the canal. It was our money that built it. We have 
the right to charge tolls for its use. Those tolls must be the same to 
everyone; but when we are dealing with our own ships, the practice of 
many Governments of subsidizing their own merchant vessels is so well 
established in general that a subsidy equal to the tolls, as equivalent 
remission of tolls, can not be held to a discrimination in the use 
of the canal. The practice in the Suez Canal makes this clear. * * * 


In the platform of the national Progressive Party, which was 
unanimously approved in Chicago on August 7, 1912, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 


The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American people, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the cana shall be 
50 one ed as to break transportation monopoly now held and misused 
by the transcontinental railroads, by maintaining sea competition with 
them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or controlled b American 
railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use the canal; and that 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 

And ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, in a letter in the Out- 
look on January 18, 1913, said: 

I belleve that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls, I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can en- 
gage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe 
that the only damage that would be done is the damage to the Canadian 
Pacilic Railway. oreover, I do not think that it sits well on the 
representatives of uy foreign nation, even upon those of a power with 
which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such good 
terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what we do 
with our own coastwise trafic, because we are benefiting the whole 
world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where every dollar 
of expense is paid by ourselves. In all history I do not believe you can 
find another instance where as preat and expensive a work as the 
Panama Canal, undertaken not by a private corporation but by a 
nation, has ever been as generously put at the service of all the 
nations of mankind. 

Furthermore, there is eminent Democratic authority for the 
position taken. The national Democratic Party, in convention 
assembled at Baltimore on July 2, 1912, adopted the following 
plank relative to the toll question: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. 

And President Wilson, then Governor Wilson, is reported in 
the Philadelphia Record of August 16, 1912, as making in part 
the following statement in an address which he delivered on 
August 15, 1912, as Washington Park, N. J.: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow the farmers, who are near the Atlantic, 
to ship to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the 
farmers on what I may—standing here—call this part of the continent 
to find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic sea- 
board, and then have coastwise steamers carry their products down 
around through the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast 
of South America. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 
the House—provides for free toll for American ships through that 
canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by 
any American railroad company, You see the object of that, don’t 
you? [Applause] We don't want the railroads to compete with them- 
selves, because we understand that kind of competition. We want 
water carriage to compete With land carriage so as to be perfectly sure 
that you are going to get better rates around the canal than you 
would across the continent. 

b * * * * * > 


Our platform is not molasses to catch files. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to 
see whether they ean catch votes with those promises before they de- 
termine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

Much other distinguished and eminent authority might be 
quoted, but this is sufficient to show that there is at least rea- 
sonable ground for maintaining the position that the United 
States has the right to determine the toll question as it relates 
to its own coastwise vessels as to it may seem wise. This being 
the case, it certainly is unwise legislation to pass a law which 
will absolutely mortgage the future and foreclose any rights 
that the United States may have in the premises. As stated 
above, this question should at least be left open to be settled 
by arbitration instead of passing a law which absolutely de- 
stroys forever any rights that the United States has with refer- 
ence to the canal. 

Personally I am in fayor of a system of preferential tolls, 
and if not prevented by a tyrannical rule, adopted without justi- 
fication or excuse, I would offer such an amendment at the 
proper time, This system which I favor would levy tolls on 
every vessel passing through the canal, but would give our 
American ships the advantage by fixing a higher rate on foreign 
ships than on American-owned ships. This would make the 
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canal self-supporting, and thus remove all burden for its sup- 
port from the Government, and at the same time would en- 
courage our merchant marine by giving preference to ships 
owned by the United States or its citizens. 

Since the canal is ours, built with American money, and engi- 
neered by American brains, and since by our laws the coastwise 
trade is reserved exclusively to American vessels, no foreign 
nation can complain if we give an advantage to ships engaged 
in the coastwise trade and owned exclusively by American citi- 
zens. The people of the United States have conferred a benefit 
upon the civilized world by constructing the most marvelous 
engineering work of the ages; if our people are not to be 
allowed to enjoy any benefits other than those enjoyed in com- 
mon with all other commercial nations, there will be small 
recompense for the expense and toil and hardship involved in 
its construction. It was not the intention of John Hay and the 
other diplomats and statesmen whose leadership made the Pan- 
ama Canal first a possibility and then a reality that America 
should dig the canal and pay for it while England should make 
rules for its operation and control it. This bill forecloses 
American rights; it does not even leave the question open to 
arbitration, but weakly concedes everything that is demanded and 
more than was demanded at the beginning of the controversy. 

When doubt exists, that doubt should be resolved in favor of 
our own people and not in favor of Europe. On economic 
grounds, I am strongly in favor of preferential tolls, but this bill 
disposes of the question not on economic but upon legal grounds, 
and resolyes every doubt against America and in favor of 
England. The third sentence of the third paragraph of section 
5 of the existing canal act reads as follows: 

When based upon net Pe deste tonnage for ships of commerce the 
tolls shall not exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, nor be less, other 
than for vessels of the United States and its citizens, than the estimated 
proportionate cost of the actual maintenance and operation of the canal, 
subject, however, to the provisions of article 19 of the convention be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Panama, entered into 
November 18, 1903. 

Section 2 of the pending bill is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the third sentence of the third 8 of said sec- 
tion of said act be so amended as to read as follows: “ When based 
upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce the tolls shall not 
exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, nor be less than 75 cents per net 
registered ton, subject, however, to the provisions of article 19 of the 
convention between the United States and the Republic of Panama, 
entered Into November 18, 1903.” 

It will be observed that the existing law makes exception as 
to vessels of the United States and its citizens. If the language 
of section 2 stands in the pending bill and that bill should be- 
come a law in its present form, the language referred to regard- 
ing vessels of the United States and its citizens will be stricken 
out. What will be the effect of the repeal of this language? 
As the law now stands the United States has the undoubted 
right to pass war. vessels and commercial vessels owned or that 
may be hereafter owned by the Government of the United 
States through the canal free of tolls. If this language should 
be stricken from the law, the right of our Government to pass 
its own warships through the canal toll free is left in grave 
doubt; or, at any rate, if it sends its warships through without 
payment of tolls, under the interpretation of paragraph 1 of 
article 3 insisted upon by the proponents of this bill, it must 
grant frea tolls to the warships of all foreign nations under the 
equality clause of that paragraph. Furthermore, if the lan- 
guage referred to is stricken from the law, the right of the 
United States Government to pass commercial ships owned by 
it through the canal free of tolls is absolutely taken away. 

The Government now really owns a line of commercial ves- 
sels plying between New York and Colon. Of course, technically, 
those ships are owned by the Panama Railroad Co., though 
every dollar of the stock of that company is owned by the 
Government of the United States; so that, practically speak- 
ing, our Government now owns and operates a line of commer- 
cial steam vessels. Suppose that it desires, after the canal 
is completed, to continue this line of vessels, to add other 
ships to it, and to send these ships through the canal to our 
Pacific ports. Under the provisions of the pending Dill it 
can not do so, except by paying tolls on these ships. The 
Government now finds it to its profit and in the interest of the 
people to operate these commercial vessels; the future may 
develop the desirability and necessity for the continuance and 
extension of this line in order to protect the country from 
exorbitant freight rates between the East and the West. Why 
should we absolutely give away this sovereign right and sur- 
render to a foreign Government the power to dictate our 
policy as to transportation questions? Let us maintain our- 
selves in an independent position, where we can meet and de- 
cide the question of Government-owned steamships on its merits 
and from the standpoint of the interests of our own people. 
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This is a domestic question. Why surrender its control to 
England? This difficulty could have been met by an amend- 
ment specifically exempting all war or commercial vessels owned 
by the Government of the United States, and such an amend- 
ment would have been offered by me in the House but for the 
adoption of a tyrannical rule which shut off all amendments, 
The people of the United States have decided at the ballot box 
that there should be freedom of debate and amendment in this 
House. Yet in face of this fresh mandate from the people a 
rule has been adopted here, the most high-handed, despotic, 
unfair, and unjustifiable in in the history of American parlia- 
mentary procedure. No opportunity is given to propose amend- 
ments, the bill is jammed through by parliamentary methods 
unworthy of the American Congress and but lately condemned 
in scathing terms by the party in power. 

If I were in favor of this bill I could not support it—thus 
crowded down the throat of Congress without opportunity to 
offer amendments. 

Such methods of legislation are un-American, and I shall not 
support them. This bill undertakes to settle a momentous ques- 
tion of national policy, far-reaching in its importance, that is to 
be settled by conceding American rights and mortgaging the fu- 
ture. The Panama Canal question is to be settled in England's 
favor in exchange for some supposed, mysterious advantage of 
nearer consequence, The rights of the American people to offer, 
through their Representatives, amendments to pending legisla- 
tion have been taken away by a rule drastic, tyrannical, and un- 
American. I am unable to subscribe to this program of unex- 
plainable haste and indefensible abandonment of American 
rights; I am unwilling for the Court of St. James to settle our 
domestic problems; I protest against an unjustifiable cloture 
rule which cuts off all opportunity of amendment; and therefore 
I shall vote against this bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I confess that from the beginning 
I have had some doubt in our freedom to exempt our vessels 
from the payment of tolls under the treaty. I was inclined, 
therefore, to support the President’s request for repeal of the 
exemption law. While I have long been an advocate of our 
duty to build our merchant marine, I have serious doubts that 
the discrimination in favor of our coastwise trade as against 
our merchantmen carrying foreign trade is a step in the right 
direction, 

If our way is clear under the treaty, I would be in fayor of 
discriminating in favor of our American merchant who is 
carrying foreign trade as against the foreign countries which 
subsidize their merchantmen. It is difficult to justify giving 
the coastwise trade exemption and denying it to our citizens 
engaged in competition with the foreign trade. The coastwise 
trade is not in competition with the foreign trade simply be- 
cause our laws will not permit foreign vessels to engage in 
purely coastwise trade. These vessels therefore have a monop- 
oly of this specific trade, and it is a question whether we can 
justify ourselves in giving them a subsidy and not allow such 
favor granted to the American merchantmen who are in compe- 
tition with the trade of foreign countries which subsidize their 
ships. For this reason I am inclined to question the wisdom 
of this discrimination. The United States has built the canal 
at an expense of $400,000,000. The cost of operation, including 
the cost of its protection, the annuity to Panama of $250,000, 
and the interest on the money invested will amount to some- 
thing like $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. This must be 
paid. If it is not paid in tolls, it must be paid out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, because it is a debt attached to the Nation. It 
appears to me doubtful wisdom to exempt the trade that has 
no foreign competition by force of our laws from any part of 
this stupendous burden. This exemption will cost the people of 
the country in taxes the first year at least $1,000,000. If we 
subsidize our merchant marine, it ought to be done openly, and 
it ought to extend to that part of it which will not grow unless 
we do give assistance. Our once proud merchant marine that 
displayed our country’s flag in every port of the civilized 
world has been swept from the seas by our competitors through 
a system of subsidies that our men could not meet. We are 
to-day facing the pitiful and shameful situation of total de- 
struction of sea power in the commerce of the world. If we 
grant favors in the canal, they should be granted so as to accrue 
the largest assistance to the Nation’s welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess that from the beginning I was also 
inclined to support the proposition of repeal, not upon the basis 
that it ought to be done, whether right or wrong, in order to 
assist the President in his foreign policy, but rather upon the 
grounds that the Nation could do no greater thing than to show 
the world not only our willingness but our determination to 
sacredly regard our national honor in all matters of interna- 
tional as well as national obligations. But to support the 


President upon the basis he requests, without giving reasons 
for such basis, we would be at once abandoning a contention 
which has been a matter of negotiations for 50 years, and do 
it without a hearing. To comply with his request upon the 
basis he asks would be closing for all time the point against 
us, and in a manner where many men of eminent international 
renown are divided in their opinions. In this country our most 
eminent lawyers are divided in their opinions. In England 
the same situation is apparent, as is suggested by Mr. Innes in 
his note on the subject officially submitted at the time the 
negotiations were on. A vote for the repeal means to close the 
contention against us in favor of England; a vote against re- 
peal means an opportunity to submit the matter to an impartial 
tribunal for adjustment. If the exemption stands, England, 
when the canal opens and tolls are exacted, can ask for an 
arbitration of the question in an impartial court. This can not 
be done before an overt act is committed, as for example the 
actual collection of toll, when the case for arbitration can arise. 
Our well-known reputation on the matter of arbitration where 
our vital interests, national defense, or honor are not at stake, 
as is recently emphasized by the various treaties for arbitration 
into which we have entered, should quiet all fears that this 
country does not wish to act honorably in the matter. In case 
this dispute involves our vital interests the 1908 law does not 
bind us even to submit it. That is a question for future adjust- 
ment, 


Mr. Speaker, the history of the events which led to the un- 
fortunate Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the history of 50 years 
of negotiations, from 1850 to 1901, show clearly our interests in 
the union of the two oceans for the sake of defense and trade. 
It will show why we entered upon the treaty, and also why we 
wished to supersede it, and the many attempts to do so. This 
will throw some light upon our present contention. 

In 1823 Monroe announced the famous doctrine that bears 
his name. It was reaffirmed in 1826 by the Panama mission. 
It was again affirmed in 1846 in the treaty of New Grenada, 
when we secured the right to construct a line of communication 
across the Isthmus and was guaranteed a sort of suzerainty 
over the strip across the barrier between the two oceans. 

It was again reaffirmed in 1847 in the famous Yucatan epi- 
sode, when we not only declined to join two European countries 
upon the appeal of Yucatan to effect a joint protectorate, but 
we declared such a plan would not be permitted because it 
would be in violation of the Monroe doctrine, 

In the early forties our country became alarmed over Eng- 
land's activities on the Mosquito coast. Back in 1783 by the 
treaty of Paris, England claimed certain indefinite rights on 
the east coast of Central America, affecting Honduras and 
Nicaragua. Nothing was done to establish any claim that en- 
dangered the Monroe doctrine until about 1842, The United 
States sought to ascertain England's purposes in establishing an 
English protectorate on this coast. The fear that a proposed 
canal which had been interesting our Nation since the twenties 
when Clay called attention to the possibilities of such a water- 
way led our Government to seek a treaty by which we would be 
insured against England securing such dominance on this con- 
tinent as that canal would give her. 
one took the initiative. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is the re- 

t. 


Let Secretary Olney state what it decided. As late as 1896, 
the great Secretary names the following items. I quote: 

The United States in entering upon the negotiations aimed to accom-: 
plish two specific th the renunciation of Great Britain to the 
claim on the Mosquito Coast and such a protectorate over the canal by 
Great Britain eet Se the United States, as might be expected to 
attract to the canal British capital. As a result it secured not only two 
things but a third, Great Britain’s express agreement, so far as Central 
America is concerned, to give effect to the Monroe doctrine, 

However, we soon discovered we had, as usual, lost in the 
game of diplomacy, and we set about an attempt to undo what 
we had done. 

England not having relinquished formally the protectorate 
over the coast, we sought to amend, if not to annul, the treaty. 
The result was the relinquishment of the protectorate over Hon- 
duras in 1859 and Nicaragua in 1860, so we exercise our legal 
right to abrogate the treaty on the grounds of England's failure 
to carry out its provisions for 10 years. This correspondence 
was conducted by Marcy in 1853, then by Buchanan in 1854, in 
the notable correspondence with Clarendon. 

In 1858 Cass resumed it with the before- mentioned results, 
namely, England's abandoning the protectorate. When we dis- 
covered England's decision to hold the whip hand on the canal 
proposition, Seward in 1863 opened negotiations. He declared 
it to be the policy of the United States Government to help to. 
eonstruct the Nicaraguan transit, open to the commerce of the 
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world, and to discourage its interruptions by visionary schemes. 
He sought a treaty with Nicaragua without success. He con- 
tinued his efforts until 1867. In 1876 Mr. Fish resumed the 
negotiations. He referred to the great expense the Government 
had suffered in making surveys, and so forth, and repeated 
again the assurance that our purpose was a speedy completion 
of an interoceanic waterway— : 

Which shall be guaranteed in its perpetual neutralization and dedi- 


cation to the commerce of all nations without advantages to one over 
another of those who guarantee its assured neutrality. 


He continued— 


Every power becoming a party to its stipulations and guaranties was 
at all times, whether in peace or war, to have the right of transit 
through the canal when constructed, as well as the benefit of the 
neutral waters at the ends thereof for all classes of vessels entitled to 
fly their respective flags with the cargoes on board on equal terms in 
every respect as between each other. 

This negotiation also failed, or at least did not succeed. 

It was at this time that President Hayes announced his 
famous dictum of international law, which is supposed to have 
been defined by William M. Evarts. A canal connecting two 
navigable seas is declared to be a part of the coast line. The 
dominant power of the continent is given the right to patrol 
that coast line. 

The evident conclusion was that we could ignore the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, if we desired, construct the canal, exercise 
control over it, and by so doing not be guilty of violating inter- 
national law. But England’s dissenting reply was to the effect 
that such a conclusion could not be lawfuly reached, as it would 
deny the independence of the countries lying between the canal 
and the dominating nation. We therefore did not press further 
that proposition. Two years later, Blaine took up the same 
problem, to untie our hands from the obligation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which England seemed determined not to give up. 

Blaine announced a new interpretation of international law, 
and declared that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was no longer 
binding upon either party to it, because the conditions under 
which it was made no longer continue. He declared it was both 
reasonable and legal under the principles of international law 
that the force of a treaty ceased when conditions under which 
it was made ceased. He cited reasons in proof that the condi- 
tions had changed. He held that we could not bind England to 
respect the treaty longer than she wished to be held by it, and 
England could not bind us for the same reason if we cared to 
ignore it. His instructions were to proceed to the construction 
of the canal in spite of the inhibitive treaty, or at least we had 
such authority if we wished to exercise it. 

Upon the death of Garfield, Frelinghuysen continued negotia- 
tions on the matter with Lord Granville. He made the point 
that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was made at a time when the 
United States, single-handed, was not able to enter upon such 
a gigantic work. But he asserted the Nation was now (1882) 
able to do it without any assistance from Europe. He declared 
that the United States held itself free to protect any canal with 
which the Government might be interested. He also assured 
Lord Grauville that the United States still stood ready to main- 
tain the freedom of passage of England's vessels. He also re- 
minded England that she had net respected the treaty's require- 
ments to release a protectorate over the Mosquito coast for 10 
years after it was made, between 1850 and 1860, and that we could 
lawfully regard it as a voidable contract. Soon after this, in 
line with his statement, the President made a treaty with 
Nicaragua and sent it to the Senate. But upon the inaugura- 
tion of President Cleveland he withdrew it. In his message he 
said: 

These suggestions may serve to emphasize the necessity of the neu- 
tralization of any interoceanic transit, and this can only be accom- 
plished by making the uses of the route open to all nations. 

President Harrison made the canal the subject of a luminous 
message In 1889, and again in 1891, but no specific proposition 
was acted upon. In 1896 Secretary Olney reviewed the history 
of the negotiations, conducted in the interest of reaching our 
right to unite the two oceans, in a very notable memorandum. 
No definite plan was reached under Cleveland. Finally Presi- 
dent McKinley opened the negotiations, with the result of the 
Huy-Pauncefote treaty, which is now in dispute. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, may I ask what there was in this obliga- 
tion known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty to which England so 
tenaciously held us, and why did she so persistently cling to it? 

It appears to me that it was our relinquishment of the right 
to build the canal without her consent, and in case she con- 
sented it must be built as a joint canal under certain rules spe- 
cifically enumerated. The one feature to which she clung is 
found in article 8: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having 
not only desired in entering into this convention to 3 a par- 
ticular object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby 
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agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other 
13 communications, whether by canal or railway, across the 
sthmus which connects North and South America, and especially to 
the interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be practi- 


cable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, how- 
ever, their joint Pe rg nis to any such canals or railways as are b; 
this article specified it is always understood by the United States 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable; and that 
the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of 
the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which 
is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United States and 
Great Britain engage to afford. 


This article is incorporated in the preamble of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty as defining the purpose of the contracting 
piro and may be therefore regarded as a part of the con- 

ac 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 19th 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the con- 
struction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without impairing the “ general principle ” of neutraliza- 
tion established in article 8 of that convention, was concluded and 
signed by their res ve pan tentiaries at the city of Washington 
on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which convention 
is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being.desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to 
that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the convention 
of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to 
the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of 
the United States, without impairing the “ general principle” of neu- 
tralization established in article 8 of that convention, have for that 
purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries. 


It will be noted that two purposes are specified: First, to 
“accomplish a particular thing,” and, secondly, to “establish a 
general principle.” In other words, to build a canal, and to 
make it open to all the world obeying the conditions under which 
it is to be kept open. Of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, article 3 
stipulates the rules to be observed, as follows: 


ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: s 

1. The canal shall be free and open tó the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
2 de er Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

J. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be ee near ; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

rizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 5 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shali be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shail be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by . and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 


It is ably contended not only on this floor but by interna- 
tional thinkers that these rules apply to times of war only, 
and therefore the phrase “all nations“ does not include the 
United States. It is asserted, if it does include our own coun- 
try, then in times of war with another country we could 
not revictual our own war vessels in the canal; we could not 
take on within the canal munitions of war; we could not re- 
main more than 24 hours in the canal; we could not allow our 
own vessels to come nearer than 3 miles to the entrance; and 
we could not pursue a fleeing war vessel short of 24 hours after 
it had left the canal. Of course, no person would seriously 
hold that such regulations are meant to apply to us when we 
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are in war with a foreign country. If, for example, Germany 
and England should be at war, they would be belligerents, and 
we would see that these rules are respected by these two coun- 
tries as belligerents. However, if we were at war with either 
country, or with any. country, no one would seriously claim 
that we would be compelled to allow an enemy's vessel to enter 
the canal. Our fortifications, which England conceded our 
right to erect under the treaty, are the complete answer to 
whether a vessel should be allowed to revictual, to remain in 
the canal so long, to come within certain limits, and to be pur- 
sued short of a certain time. Nobody contends for such a 
sition. 
port there were any doubt, Sir Edward Grey, the secretary of 


state for foreign affairs for Great Britain, whose utterances are 


official, would set it at rest. In his representations to our country 
through Ambassador Bryce he said at the date of the signature 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the territory on which the canal 
was to be constructed did not belong to the United States, conse- 
quently there was no necessity to insert provisions to preserve 
sovereign rights and to stipulate that local sovereignty ‘should 
not be affected by the articles regulating vessels of the sov- 
ereign owner of the Canal Zone in times of war. I quote: 

Now that the United States has become the practical sovereign of the 


ceanal His . only Be Government do not question its title to exercise 
belligerent rights for its protection. 


If England concedes this much, does she concede our conten- 
tion? 

It is contended that if we here exclude the United States from 
the obligation to observe these rules, we must exclude it from 
the “all nations” clause of article 8, because vessels of com- 
merce and vessels of war are named in the same class. If one 
class is excluded, neither is included. 

Can this contention be sustained? England asks if she was 
not given equal rights to be €xempt from discrimination in our 
favor, what did she secure? The history of this contention, from 
1850 to 1901, during which time almost every President exhausted 
his resources of diplomacy to induce England to relinquish her 
rights in the construction of the canal, it is conceded clearly re- 
yeals a substantial interest in the project. What was it she 
wanted? What did she secure? What is the plain reading of the 
treaty? What does the treaty mean? Is there any interpreta- 
tion that is not strained? What did John Hay, a master of Eng- 
lish, mean? Did he intend to include the United States? If 
not, would he have said all countries, not including the United 
States? If he meant only foreign countries, would he have 
employed the phrase “all countries,” or would he have said “all 
foreign” or “all other countries”? Choate, who was a party 
to the treaty, interprets it to include ourselves, and states it as 
his memory that that was the understanding of the two men 
whose names are affixed to the treaty. Root also gives it that 
meaning. But Knox, Taft, and Roosevelt all give it a different 


meaning. This alone makes it a subject of deep concern as to 


our action now. 


One school of thinkers claims that the term “all mations” as 


used in the treaty refers to the general principle as mentioned 
in article 8 of the treaty of 1850 and article 8 of the treaty of 
1901. This general principle,” they claim, has no significance 
except for the rules of neutralization of the canal. That is, it 
can apply only in times of war. If our own Nation is included 
in the phrase “all nations” in article 3, then we must be bound 
by the article in all its details. This, according to this school, 
can not be rationally held. Even the English Government does 
not so hold. Then, says this school, if our Nation is not in- 
cluded here it is excluded also in the same article, which de- 
clares that the canal must be open to all nations observing these 
rules upon equal terms. If we are not bound by the one clause 
of-article 3, we are neither bound by the other clause of the 
same article. If we are not bound by either clause of this samo 
article, then we are exe. apt from placing the same requirements 
upon our own vessels going through the canal that we place 
upon vessels of foreign countries. This interpretation would 
permit us to exempt not only our coastwise vessels, but also our 
vessels engaged in foreign trade. It would appear that such 
permission is a valuable right if we can employ it. 

The other school of thinkers agrees with England's contention 
that such discrimination is an open violation of the plain read- 
ing of the treaty. This school points to the historic evidence 
from 1850 to 1901, which indicates England's determination not 
to revoke the Clayton-Bulwer treaty without securing that 
considerntion—egqual treatment for her ships of commerce. 
Whether this contention is well founded is in doubt, since no 
specific action was taken. It beeomes the kernel of the conten- 
tion. 

To support this claim these advocates cite the universal agree- 
ment that the canal was to be an open canal. However, an open 


canal does not mean free of tolls. They repeat the international 
dictum that “navigable waters in times of peace become inter- 
national waters, and not subject to exclusive national control.” 
From this may be deduced another principle, that since “all 
navigable water is in times of peace open to the innocent com- 
merce of the world,” navigable waters connecting two open 
bodies of water, as two seas, must itself be open. 

To this proposition the United States is historically committed. 
The question is here raised whether the Panama Canal, not 
being a natural waterway but a passage made possible by 
millions of outlay of treasure, directed by rare national skill, 
whether such a waterway becomes un international channel for 
commerce. It would appear that such a doctrine would be justi- 
fied. It is like the dual character of our railroads, They are 
private in their ownership and profit, but at least quasi public 
in their operation, and quite public in their general effect. 

Hence, the public exercises some authority, sometimes in con- 
travention of the rights of the real owners. They are common 
carriers and must obey such laws not made by them but by the 
public. So it is in the case of the laws regulating canals, hotels, 
and so forth. It is likewise claimed such an enterprise as con- 
necting the two oceans at Panama, although it was done by our 
own Government, at its own expense, must be subject to the 
larger international rights. In ether words, the world's rights 
in such a thoroughfare are superior to the rights of any one 
nation, including the owner, because these waters which may 
be called private are affected by international use. 

Another form of expressing this principle is the application 
of the doctrine of eminent domain, the appropriating private 
property for public use. So, in this case, it is quite probable 
that even at the refusal of the sovereign owner the interna- 
tional interest would justify the authority necessary to con- 
struct the waterway by international domain.. When Colombia 
rejected the Hay-Herran treaty and Panama seceded from Colom- 
bia, President Roosevelt recognized Panama, which gaye us the 
authority to make the Hay-Varilla treaty. The President put it 
upon the basis that no country like, for example, Colombia could 
prevent the undertaking and completion of such an important 
international waterway as the Panama Canal. This was an 
application of the principle of eminent domain for international 
purposes. All these observations argue the open canal between 
the seas, even though it is constructed by a single nation at its 
own expense. In proof of this contention, the many attempts 
to affect the agreement to build the proposed canal referred to 
it as an open canal for the use of all nations. These obserya- 
tions would seem to favor England's contention in the dispute 
against our right to exempt our own vessels from the payment 
of tolls while we charge a toll to hers. On the other hand, it is 
held that we grant to England all the favors we allow any other 
nation save our own. We will permit no discrimination against 
her, nor none in another nation’s favor, which makes it an open 
canal, 


We assumed the entire expense, built the stupendous piece 
of work, at a cost of $400,000,000. We assume its operations, 
which will cost almost $20,000,000 per year. To operate we 
charge all nations the same tolls, with the right reserved to 
allow our own vessels to go through free if we see fit. That 
it is insisted is matter which must be entirely left with the 
owner. The only expression of control we have is the treaty. 
It seems to admit of double interpretation. In that case what 
is the duty of the Congress? What should be the position of a 
Member of this body? 

If the wording was such that its meaning was clear, the duty 
of every Member is to hold strictly to the meaning no matter 
whether it is for or against us. If the law of 1912 is not war- 
ranted by the plain interpretation of the treaty, the law should 
be repealed. It matters not what a political platform declares. 
No student of history can fail to see how all parties as well as 
most party leaders face about frequently upon public issues. 
These are too common even to be specified. If we have not the 
clear right to exempt our ships, we ought not to do it, even 
though the President from the campaign platform proclaimed 
the right. I do not only honor him for changing his position 
if done because he sees a former error, but I am sure the coun- 
try would be glad to see him change his unfortunate policy of 
“watchful waiting,” which, to say the least, is no policy rt all. 
If our right is not specific, we ought not to exercise it, even if 
we invoke the charge of “surrender” to England. The only 
thing we must fear is a dishonorable attitude by refusing to 
respect our treaty obligations. Such clamor, which often serves 
as a substitute for argument, is not to deter an honest law- 
maker no matter how loud it becomes. The one supreme duty 
is to find our rights in the premises. The law exempting our 
coastwise ships is on the statute books. England protests 
against our right to enact it. Her contention is supported by 
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such men as Roor and Choate and Wilson in this country. On 
the other hand, our Government, in 1912, decided we had the 
right. It was supported by two great parties in convention as- 
sembled the same year it was enacted. This contention is sup- 


ported by Olney, Knox, Roosevelt, and Taft. Measuring the 
weight of this evidence, it is quite well balanced. The legal 
battle might well be called a stand-off. 

To let the law remain is our announcement that we will stand 
by our contention for the time at least, to reopen it in case we 
choose to do so when such a request is properly lodged by the 
party protesting. The time for such a protest is when the canal 
opens and the tolls are ordered collected. Before I yote to close 
the contention against us I would wish to be convinced that 
our granting this concession does not of necessity subject us to 
renewals of other demands on matters of sovereign powers. In 
such matters of international import, which looks to the ques- 
tion of who is supreme in the Canal Zone, our rights should be 
well understood. The future of the Pacific must not be lost 
sight of. The nascent power of the Orient must be kept within 
our consideration. If, aside from international interest, we were 
justified in the enormous expenditure of money to build the 
canal, our national defense, our commercial position with refer- 
ence to China and Japan and the Far East, our strategie situa- 
tion entailed by the Spanish-American War, with all the posses- 
sions that have fallen to us, must be given ample consideration. 
Here is our field for future operations, Here are to be found 
our greatest problems of national concern. The possibilities of 
the problems to grow out of the coming renaissance of the 
Orient, when there will be, as there surely will be, a Chinese as 
well as a Japanese adjustment, which is fast complicating, will 
argue powerfully the imperative necessity for us to leave in the 
minds of the nations of the world, in no uncertain way, what 
we consider to be our rights in this great route of commerce, 
which might mean a channel for national defense. If we aban- 
don what many eminent thinkers claim to be our rights upon the 
demand of another power, it impresses the world that we are 
not in full control. If we are not in full control, what will be 
the next demand? If we refuse to abandon, and leave it open 
for fair adjustment, our rights will be defined and published to 
the world. To do what the President asks is to do more than 
England requests, for she is willing to leave it for arbitration, 
as requested by Sir Edward Grey. It would seem unnecessary 
for us to go farther than England requests. If our international 
situation growing out of the unfortunate conditions in Mexico 
induces the President to make the request, we ought to make 
sure that it is necessary to pay such a price for the good will he 
seeks before we submit. 

I confess, every man must confess, that the situation in 
Mexico would raise a question over Europe’s right to say to 
us, “If you do not intend to protect our citizens and property 
in Mexico, you must not dispute our right to do so.” If Eng- 
land, Germany, and other nations enter Mexico for that purpose, 
who shall say when they shall leave? If once in, when will they 
go out? If Mexico can not pay the heavy indemnity demanded, 
as it surely will be demanded when settlement is ordered in 
that unhappy country, who can say that these countries can not 
demand territory, coaling stations, and so forth, in lieu of an 
indemnity which unhappy Mexico can not pay? Are we ready 
thus to calmly surrender the Monroe doctrine and admit at our 
front door a European and an Asiatic complication? 

On the other hand, if we hold to the Monroe doctrine, must 
we, in order to maintain it, pay the price of abandoning our 
sovereign control in this strategic zone. 

If we abandon this control, we may well ask what becomes 
of the doctrine, Is it not a virtual abandonment of the Monroe 
doctrine when we confess our inability to control a zone on the 
American Continent for which we paid a consideration to the 
owner which conveyed the sovereignty to us? If the Mexican 
situation is endangering the Monroe doctrine, are we sure that 
by this very act requested by the President we are not abandon- 
ing that American doctrine? If so, are we ready to do it? 

I submit that while I will not allow expediency or partisan 
interest to influence me in international affairs, I can not for 
the sake of maintaining the Monroe doctrine do that which 
seems to me to be a virtual abandonment of it without a hear- 
ing. In my refusing to yote for the repeal I do it on the 
grounds that our interests nationally and internationally compel 
me to refuse an abandonment of control in the Canal Zone. 
At least I am not willing to go further than England requests, 
namely, to leave the matter open for arbitration, This much I 
am willing to do. Our treaty of 1908 obligates us to submit to 


arbitration questions arising out of the interpretation of a 
treaty, except where vital interests, national honor, and rights 
of third parties are at stake. I would be glad to prove to the 
world our sincerity in our professions for arbitration by reach- 


ing an adjustment of this dispute in that way. But to do this 
does not mean to go as far as the President requests, to aban- 
don further right and leave the matter open for challenge from 
interested foreign countries every time we desire to >xercise 
any element of control which grows out of our sovereignty over 
the canal, which came to us by right of contract in 1903 with- 
out a protest then from the now protesting country. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, if this were a matter 
of policy whether we should grant free tolls to the constwise 
trade to the exclusion of all other American ships, I would not 
favor such discrimination; but that is not the question we are 
called upon here to decide. To vote here against a policy of 
free tolls upon the demand made upon us on the ground that we 
have not the right to exercise control, and that demand lodged 
by a foreign country, the question involves the sovereignty of 
this American Nation over an enterprise of our own handiwork. 
This sovereign control was not disputed in the many negotia- 
tions from 1901 to 1912, during which period the interpretation 
of the treaty of 1901 by Hay, Knox, Root, the Senate, and the 
House indicated our right, which was asserted at least by impli- 
cation and which was not disputed by England. Because of this, 
and the likelihood that this demand may be followed by others, 
I am compelled to vote against the repeal. 

Mr. HAMILTON of New York. Mr. Speaker, 2t the time the 
proposition for the repeal of the free-tolls clause was first pre- 
sented to us I was very much inclined to support the bill when 
it came before the House principally upon the ground that in 
matters of this description I prefer, as far as possible, to sup- 
port the President because he is the President, regardless of his 
political faith. I became deeply interested in the subject and 
have gone into the matter as far and as deeply as the time and 
the information available would allow. The result of this 
study has been to cause an absolute change in my opinion. 
Although the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been read and reread 
to the House as a whole and in part, still, as on the interpreta- 
tion of this document rests the whole of the contention, I shall 
take the liberty of incorporating it in my remarks. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


The United States of America and His Majesty, Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland, and of the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desir- 
ous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacifie Oceans by whatever route may be considered expedient and 
to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the con- 
vention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, without impairing the general 
pee le” of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, 
are o: —— pornot E ap PRA Pane wipe aby wont 
e President o e Un ates, Jo ay, Secret: of State 
of the United States of America; rit 
And His Majesty, Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
Mn to the United States; 
ho, having communicated with each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 
“ ARTICLE 1, 


“The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 10 n of April, 1850. 


“ARTICLE 2. 


“Tt is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own 
cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or 
through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, sub- 
yet to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall 

ave and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as 
the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management 
of the canal. 
“ ARTICLE 3, 


“The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

“1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the condition or charges 
of traffic or otherwise. Such condition and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 
pone along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal 15 so far as may be strictly necessary, and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected»with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with the regulations In force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

“Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels 
of war of the belligerents. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in the case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch, 
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“5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either en Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as poe: but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

“6, The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purpose of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their 


usefulness as part of the canal. 
“ARTICLE 4. 


“Tt is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization 
or 977 obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 
reaty. 

“ARTICLE 5. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 

ashington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof. 

“In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
W thereunto affixed their seals. 

“ Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1901, 

“ Jonn Hay. fers 


“ PAUNCEFOTE, 


In this discussion I wish, first, to present my reasons for the 
belief that we are absolutely within our rights and perfectly 
justified in interpreting the treaty as we did when we granted 
free tolls to American coastwise vessels. The treaty of 1815 
with Great Britain, using practically the same language, pro- 
vided: 

No Miner or other duties or charges shall be imposed in the ports of 
any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of 


the United States than 
vessels, 


For nearly a hundred years that treaty has been practically 
construed by the two nations—and it is so, that American over- 
Seas vessels have been charged and are charged high rates, 
while English coastwise vessels have been charged and are 
charged low rates while England has continued its monopoly of 
coastwise trade. 

For example, in the English port of Bristol the charge per ton 
for American oyer-seas vessels is 1s. 14d. per ton, while the 
charge on English coasting vessels is 5d. a ton, In the port of 
Liverpool the charge for American vessels is 1s. 4d. per ton and 
for English coasting vessels is 44d. to 6d. per ton. 

And America has not complained. 

Indeed, the situation with respect to that treaty has been 
recognized in American jurisprudence. In the case of Olsen 
against Smith, reported in One hundred and ninety-fifth United 
States Reports, it was decided that under the treaty of 1815 a 
British vessel engaged in over-seas trade was not entitled to 
exemption accorded to the American coasting trade. 

England has never questioned the decision. 

From this it would seem that Great Britain has never before 
considered that language of this description in her treaties ap- 
plied to coastwise shipping—domestic commerce. Again, it 
seems to me that in the treaty between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama, which was signed at Washington on 
November 8, 1903, about two years after the signing of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and which treaty was drawn by John Hay, 
the same Secretary of State that drew the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, that this Government decided absolutely that we possess 
the right to free tolls, as in that treaty we granted to Panama 
free tolls on her vessels, and I have yet to hear anyone ex- 
plain how we could possibly grant to another nation a privi- 
lege or right which we did not ourselves possess. The in- 
terest manifested by Great Britain toward the abolishment 
of free tolls for American yessels is not surprising. It is not 
wonderful that they should desire to transport from the Cana- 
dian northwest and the terminal of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to the great ports of this country on the Atlantic in even 
competition, so far as tolls are concerned, with American ships. 
I do not wonder that our transcontinental railroads prefer to 
oblige their competitors by water route to pay tolls, because 
the free-tolls bill provides that coasting vessels owned by a 
railroad corporation should not be allowed the benefit of free 
tolls; but if I know anything at all of the sentiment and the 
temper of the American people, and if they have at this day, 
and I believe they have, the same spirit that was manifest in 
their forefathers in seventy-six, when they fully understand 
this question, as they will in a short time, they will ask Con- 
gress why we gave up the rights and titles for all time which 
were absolutely ours on a canal built, on land which we bought 
and paid for, by American people at an expense of $400,000,000, 
I shall not at this time touch upon President Wilson’s advocacy 


all be payable in the same ports on British 


of the Democratic platform and this particular plank before 


election and of his change of views since. The people will 
know how to ask him about that if they so desire. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, there are two or three points 
in this controversy to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House. I speak from the standpoint of a business man who 
has had extensive business experience in foreign countries. I 
have been particularly impressed by those who are supporting 
the contention of the President, by the claim that this repeal 
should be passed because of possible danger of foreign com- 
plications. These utterances come largely from men who 
always oppose battleships, fortifications, and armament, and yet 
who shake in their shoes at the slightest prospect of foreign 
complications and then lament our unpreparedness for war.” 
All this talk about national honor in the consideration of this 
the greatest question that has come before Congress in a 
quarter of a century is the merest quibble. What is needed in 
this House to-day is national pluck. What is needed is a little 
of the old-time American spirit, such as our forefathers dis- 
played—enough at least to insure an American in a foreign 
country the same protection that is given to citizens of other 
great countries. 

The crux of this whole situation is that President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy—ridiculed by diplomats the world over—has put 
him into a hole, and, frightened at the shadow of Japan, his 
followers are now willing to make a tremendous sacrifice of 
American dignity and American interests to help him out. 
They are willing to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage— 
and then, after glancing timidly at the White House cudgel, 
550 unctuously prate about “this great question of national 

onor,” 


But for the inefficiency, the inexperience, and the absolute in- 
competence of the man who has recently been pronounced on 
the floor of this House as the greatest Secretary of State the 
Nation has ever seen—and he could not have carried out his 
milk-and-water policies without the sanction of the autocrat of 
the White House—this country never would have been in the 
predicament it is in to-day—and we should not be called upon 
to tremble at the mere inuendo of “more important things yet 
to come,” and then turn over to foreign nations, who are com- 
petitors of ours, the country’s most notable asset, the Panama 
Canal—and one that speaks more loudly than the cannon’s roar 
of American courage, American genius, and American ability 
to do things. : 

Gentlemen, to-day among nations it is not the strategy of war; 
it is the strategy of trade. There is a great international com- 
mercial struggle on. Europe has the advantage, because her 
labor costs only half what we pay. She has subsidized ships, 
We have not. She can build them and operate them at half the 
American cost. If we are to have no direct benefit by reason 
of having built the Panama Canal, if we pass this act of repeal, 
we are turning the canal over to the trade of foreign nations, 
and it becomes at once a perpetual commercial handicap instead 
of a great commercial advantage. 

If this bill is passed, all hope of the development of our mer- 
chant marine is gone. The Wilson policies have already para- 
lyzed the business of this country. Hundreds of thousands of 
workingmen are street ramblers to-day who had regular work a 
year ago. The farmer, the artisan, and the laborer are dis- 
heartened, and well they may be. The culmination of blunders 
will come when our canal is given without restriction to na- 
tions with subsidized ships who are flooding our markets to-day 
with goods that we can not make because our labor cost is 
greater. 


[Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


[Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts addressed the House. See 
Appendix. ‘ 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that few more im- 
portant questions have ever been submitted to the Congress of 
the United States than the one which is now before us. We 
are asked to pass a bill repealing the law exempting our coast- 
wise vessels from the payment of tolls for passage through 
the Panama Canal. The President in his message has asked 
for the repeal of this provision because, in his judgment, it 
constitutes— 


a mistaken economic policy from every point of view, and is, more- 
over, in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain concern- 
ing the canal, concluded on November 18, 1911. 


In the consideration of the economic side of the question 
we are met with two propositions: First, that the exemption is 
a subsidy; second, that it benefits only a Shipping Trust that 
is controlled by the railroads. 
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I can not agree that the exemption is a subsidy. Tolls im- 
posed upon vessels going through the canal will undoubtedly be 
added to the freight rate and saddled upon the consumer. The 
remission of these tolls will not be a grant to the owners of the 
vessels, but will be a benefit that will inure in the end to the 
consumer. It is to my mind far less objectionable than the 
5 per cent rebate for American vessels carried in the Underwood 
tariff bill. The canal, it is true, has cost approximately $400,- 
000,000, and the expense of maintenance, including interest 
charges and other expenses, will reach a total of approximately 
$15,000,000 annually. It is estimated that for the first few 
years the total annual income from tolls from foreign vessels 
will be about $10,000,000, and that the amount of the exemp- 
tion to the coastwise vessels will be between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000. The tolls for foreign vessels have not been fixed 
at a sum that will pay all the annual expenses of the canal, 
and to a certain extent we tax ourselves for the benefit of 
foreign vessels. As they will have about ten times the tonnage 
of the coastwise vessels, even if we charged tolls to our coast- 
wise vessels the foreign ships would still be the beneficiaries 
of a sum in the aggregate many times larger than received by 
our vessels. But it seems to me, and I have always so regarded 
it, that the canal is a part of our coast line—that it is just as 
much a part of our territory as one of the States—and I can 
see no difference between permitting vessels to use the inland 
rivers and canals free of charge and permitting our vessels to 
use the canal free of tolls. We have expended vast sums on 
our inland waterways to promote navigation. The Mississippi 
has received almost $150,000,000 from the Government, and the 
river and harbor bill of 1915 carries a $7,000,000 appropriation 
for that river. The Ohio, Missouri, and other rivers have re- 
ceived vast sums, and for all these streams still greater ex- 
penditures will be made each year. We have spent vast sums 
in improving our harbors and have in contemplation the intra- 
coastal canal from Maine to Texas, which will cost a vast sum 
and which will be an expense to the entire people, with not a 
cent of tolls to be paid by the vessels using it. If the grant 
of free tolls to our vessels at the Panama Canal is a mistaken 
economic policy, then it seems to me that we have long been in 
error in not charging for the use of our inland rivers and canals, 

In 1884, in the rivers and harbors act, it was provided: 

No tolls or operating charges whatever shall be levied upon or col- 
lected from an roe. W or hae 8 12 passing Mron 8 

„ or e 0 
of Mice Pron pe ly 1 the United States or that may be here- 
after acquired or constructed, 

We have never departed from this policy, and gentlemen who 
claim the Panama exemption is a subsidy ought to reverse our 
policy and repeal this law of 1884. The people of the Mississippi 
Valley are now and have been for many years deeply interested 
in the development of the Mississippi River so that we may 
have water transportation not only from New Orleans but 
through transportation through the canal to points on the 
western coast of the United States. Such improvement of the 
Mississippi River will undoubtedly result in making of the city 
of St. Louis, which I have the honor to represent in part, a 
commercial center of much greater importance than it is now. 
The remission of tolls will encourage the building of new vessels 
to run between New Orleans and points on the Pacific coast 
and stimulate the movement for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River. It has been demonstrated conclusively that water 
competition is the most effective regulator of freight rates. For 
this reason we have expended over $700,000,000 in developing 
our inland waterways, deepening our harbors, and constructing 
locks and canals. We have never charged vessels a single 
penny for the use of these immense inland waterway facilities 
constructed and improved at such a great cost. We have been 
well satisfied with the competition that has resulted between 
transportation by water and rail and the consequent great 
saving in freight rates to the people of the Nation. The same 
considerations that have induced us to pursue this policy of 
improvement of our inland waterways and bring about cheaper 
transportation should now apply in the use of the Panama 
Canal, which will bring about cheap and free communication 
between the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific points in our country. 

We are told that the coastwise vessels are a railroad-owned 
and trust-owned monopoly. 

In the first place, the coastwise trade is reserved for our own 
yessels, something that is done by practically every nation on 
earth. The law reads: 


No merchandise shall be transported by water, under penalty of for- 
feiture thereof, from one port of the United States to another port of 
the United States, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the voyage, in any other vessel than a vessel of the United States. 
But this section shall not be construed to prohibit the sailing of any 
forei vessel from one port to another port of the United States: 
Provided, That no merchandise other than that imported in such vessel 
from some foreign port which shall not have been unladen shall be 
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0 rt passengers een or places in 
United States, either directly or by way of a foreign port, under a 
penalty of $200 for each passenger so transported and landed. 


The purpose of the law was to build up and preserve our 
merchant marine. As a result, we have the greatest coastwise 
fleet in the world. If this law is what is objected to, then the 
advocates of repeal ought to go to the heart of the subject and 
repeal this law. It must be plain to all that the repeal of the 
toll exemption will not abolish the monopoly. 

In the second place, if the vessels are owned by a trust, they 
can not use the canal under any circumstances. The Panama 
Canal act says: 


No vessel permitted to engage in the coastwise or foreign trade of 
the United States shall be permitted to enter or pass through said canal 
if such ship is owned, chartered, operated, or controlled by person 
or company which is doing business in violation of the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against fnlawful restraints and S gael or 
the provisions of sections T3 to 77, both inclusive, of an act approved 
August 27, 1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes,” or the provisions of any 
other act of Congress amending or supplementing the said act of Jul 
2, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman Antitrust Act, and amend- 
ments thereto, or said sections of the act of August 27, 1894. The 

uestion of fact may be determined by the judgment of any court of 
the United States of competent 8 in any cause pending before 
it to which the owners or operators of such ship are parties. Sult ma 
he Sag ae by any shipper or by the Attorney General of the Unit 


It is plain that if these coastwise ships are owned or con- 
trolled by a combination which exists in violation of the Sher- 
man Act they will not be permitted to use the canal, with or 
without tolls, and, furthermore, the proceedings against those 


a on or control the ships may be instituted by any indi- 
vidual. 


In the third place, if the vessels in the coastwise trade are 
owned by a railroad for the purpose of destroying competition, 
they can not use the canal. The Panama Canal act provides: 


From and after the 1st day of July, 1914, it shall be unlawful for any 
railroad company er other common ¢arrier subject to the act to regulate 
commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest what- 
Soever (by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, indirectly, 
through any holding company, or by stockholders or directors in com- 
mon, or in any other manner) in any common carrier by water operated 
through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with which said railroad or 
other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic or any vessel 
carrying freight or passengers upon said water route or elsewhere with 
which said raflroad or other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for 
traffic; and in case of the violation of this provision each day in which 
such violation continues shall be deemed a separate offense. 

Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to determine questions of fact as to the competition or possibilit, 
of competition, after full hearing, on the application of any railroai 
company or other carrier. Such 3 may be filed for the pur- 
pose of determining whether any existing service is in violation of this 
section and pray for an order permitting the continuance of any vessel 
or vessels already in operation, or for the purpose of asking an order to 
install new service not in conflict with the provisions of this 8 
The commission may on its own motion or the application o any ship- 
per institute proceedings to inquire into the operation of any vessel 
use by any railroad or other carrier which has not applied to the conf- 
mission and had the question of 5 or the possibility of com- 
petition determined as herein provided. In all such cases the order of 
sair commission shall be final. : 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be of the opinion that 
any such existing speciñed service by water other than through the 
Panama Canal is being operated in the interest of the public and is of 
advantage to the conyenience and commerce of the people, and that 
such extension will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on 
the route by water under consideration, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may, by order, extend the time during which such service by 
water may continue to be operated beyond July 1, 1914. In every 
case of such extension the rates, schedules, and practices of such water 
carrier shall be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
shall be subject to the act to regulate commerce and all amendments 
thereto in the same manner and to the same extent as is the railroad 
or other common carrier controlling such water carrier or interested in 
any manner in its operation: Provided, An hd 0 for extension 
under the terms of this provision filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prior to July 1, 1914, but for any reason not heard and 
disposed of before said date, may be considered and granted thereafter. 


It is evident that under the provisions of the Panama Canal 
act the Interstate Commerce Commission has full, complete, and 
absolute power to compel through rates, to regulate the traffic; 
and, further, that no railroad-owned ship can pass through the 
canal, tolis or no tolls, unless the ownership is a legitimate and 
proper one within the meaning of the law. 
` While I do not agree that the exemption is a subsidy, yet if 
this exemption fs too great a burden upon the Treasury, I would 
not hesitate to yote for repeal any more than I would hesitate 
to increase the income tax or internal- revenue tax or reduce an 
appropriation of any kind, if such action was necessary for the 
wise and careful management of our fiscal affairs, 

But the repeal is not sought on this ground. We are told that 
we must repeal, because exemption is in violation of our treaty 
obligations. The repeal therefore, if it passes, will be the con- 
struction of a treaty and an admission to the world that we 
did not have the right to exempt. our own vessels from toll, 
and that we are not in absolute control of our canal, built with 
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our money, in our territory. If I thought we had violated a 
treaty obligation I would not hesitate a moment to vote for re- 
peal. I concede to every man the right to follow his own con- 
viction, and upon this question I-reserve the right to form my 
own conclusions, to make my own investigations, and to cast mx 7 
yote for what I consider to be the right. 

Because of the importance of the question thus raised, I have 
studied the matter carefully and have listened to the many able 
and eloquent addresses made in this House. I feel that the 
decision of the Congress upon this bill is of vital importance to 
the future of the country. The passage of this bill will not be 
like the passage of others, that may be repealed in a few years 
and again reenacted, but it is a declaration to the world of a 
new principle, from which we may not easily recede and which 
will hamper and cripple for all time the officials who have 
charge of our foreign affairs. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was entered into between the 
United States and Great Britain in 1850 to promote the build- 
ing of a canal over the Nicaraguan route, to be jointly protected 
by both Governments, and prohibited any discrimination in 
fayor of either contracting party as against the other. 

Article 1 of that treaty reads: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby de- 
clare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for 
itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither 
will eyer erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or 
in the vicinity thereof, or ovcupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion ove: Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America; nor will either make use of any pro- 
tection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance which either 
has or moy have, to or with any State or people for the purpose of erect- 
ing or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or 
colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or sur ver of Cen- 
tral America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor 
will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, 
or use any alliance, connection, or influence that either may sess 
with any State or Government through whose territory the said canal 
may pass, for the oa of acquiring or 8 directly or indirectly, 
for the citizens or subjects of the one any rights or advantages in re- 
gara to commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall not 

offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other. 


Under the provisions of article 8, afterwards referred to, in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the parties agreed to extend their 
protection“ by treaty stipulation to the Panama route, which 
was not covered by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. No such treaty 
had been negotiated between the parties under this article, 
which contains the only provisions applicable to the Panama 
route. Article 8 reads: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particu- 
lar object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree 
to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practi- 
cable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus 
which connects North and South America; and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications—sbould the same prove to practicable, 
whether by canal or railway—which are now proposed to be established 
by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their 
jgint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this article 
specified it is always understood by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose 
no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid 
Governments shall 8 of as just and equitable; and that the same 
canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain 
engage to afford. 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty remained in force until 1902, when 
it was superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty as finally ratified and adopted is as follows: 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 19th 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construc- 
tion of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, without impairing the “general principle” of neutralization 
established in article § of that convention, was concluded and signed 
by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Washington on the 
18th day of November, 1901, the original of which conyention is word 
for word as follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII. of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, 
and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the 
conyention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, without impairing the “general prin- 
ciple” of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, have 
for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America ; 

And His 1 Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, 
G. C. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States; 


_ Who, having communicated to each other their full powers which were 
oe to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the following 
cles ; 
ARTICLE 1. 
The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Tt is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or 3 or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
cs 5 right of providing for the regulation and management of the 

ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the 8 rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce aud of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shail be ne discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafic, 
pel rhea Sach conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. ‘The United 
clone the cake shall . liberty to maintain such military police 

al as ma necessary t ess 
. y y to protect it against lawlessn 

8. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal RA so far as may be strictly e and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels 
of war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hindrance 
55 e in such case the transit shall be required with all 

5. The rovisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a bellig- 
erent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possib e, but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
viene from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 


ARTICLE 4. 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The peceni treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six 
1 A hee 8 tive pleni faries h i 
n fa whereo è respective plenipotentiarics have s h 

treaty and thereunto affixed Mel meals. ? ened ses 
sone in duplicate at Washington the 18th day of November, A. D. 


Jons Hay. pore 
1 PAUNCEFOTE. [SEAL. 

I haye set forth this final treaty in full because there has 
been much confusion and misunderstanding due to the fact that 
there is difference between this treaty and the original Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which was rejected by Great Britain after it 
had been amended in the Senate. 

After the Hay-Pauncefote treaty had been concluded the 
United States negotiated a treaty with Colombia for the use of 
a strip through Panama, the latter at that time being a part 
of Colombia. The treaty was not ratified by Colombia, sud 
therefore failed. Subsequently Panama secured her independ- 
ence, and we then negotiated the treaty which gave us the Cannl 
Zone. This treaty with Panama contains the following provi- 
sions: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all the rights, 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned and described in articie 
2 of this agreement and within the limits of all auxiliary tands and 
waters mentioned and described in said article 2 which tne United 
States would s and exercise if it were the sovereign of the terri- 
tory within which said lands and waters are located, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority. 

The grant is full and complete and vests the sovereignty of 
the Canal Zone in the United States, “to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such sover- 
eign rights, power, or authority.” The Panama Canal is there- 
fore built on territory over which the United States is sovereign, 
and we should be slow, indeed, to yield to the claims of any 
foreign nation of a right to say what policy we shall pursue in 
the regulation of our internal affairs. The contention of Great 
Britain, if upheld, imposes a restriction upon our sovereignty 
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and recognizes the right of a foreign power to a voice in the 
regulation of our domestic policies. 

The provision of the Panama Canal act which is said to vio- 
late our treaty with Great Britain is as follows: 


No toll shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States, 


Great Britain contends that this exemption is a violation of 
rule 1 of article 3, and construes that rule to give to all nations 
the right to equal treatment with the vessels of the United 
States; that if we exempt our coastwise ships from tolls, then 
we must exempt the vessels of all nations from tolls; that the 
words “all nations” include the United States. 

I can not subscribe to any such interpretation of the treaty, 
and my study of the subject convinces me that rule 1 and the 
other rules of article 3 must be taken together and that they 
can not and do not include the United States as one of the 
nations to be bound by these rules. It seems absurd to me to 
say that- the United States adopted rules for the government 
of itself and which rules give the United States no greater 
rights or privileges than any other nation. My opinion is 
further strengthened when I recall that the rejected Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty provided rules that were adopted by the 
“high contracting parties“ —that is, Great Britain and the 
United States—while the treaty finally agreed upon provided 
that the “ United States adopts” the rules. 

When we examine these rules it becomes apparent that it was 
never intended that they should be construed as applicable to 
the United States in common with “all nations.“ The first 
rule links vessels of commerce and of war. If the United 
States is included in the terms “all nations,” then we can not 
pass our war vessels through the canal without paying toll 
unless we exempt the war vessels of all nations from paying 
tolls. If the British view is correct the canal will be of no 
use to us in time of war, since the rules provide that vessels 
of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take stores in 
the canal unless strictly necessary, nor can we do any of the 
other things forbidden by rules 2 to 6, I realize it will be said 
that these latter rules do not apply to the United States, but if 
we admit that the rules apply to the United States only as far 
as vessels of commerce are concerned, we will be compelled some 
day to admit that all of the rules apply. Great Britain makes 
a protest to-day, another nation may make one to-morrow, and 
our troubles will never cease. I can come to no other con- 
clusion but that these rules, all of them, were adopted by the 
United States and guaranteed to all other nations the use of 
the canal as long as they observed the rules so prescribed. 
The United States owns the canal and uses it by reason of 
such ownership, and not by reason of rules which it adopted 
for the guidance of other nations. 

The questions involved were ably discussed by Hon. Richard 
Olney at the annual meeting of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law on April 25, 1918, and I give the following 
extract from his paper: 
thee cn 555 aye 5 resulting from the foregoing considera- 


1. The United States, as builder and owner of an artifical waterwa 
within its own territory, is entitled to dictate the conditions of its she 
unless and only so far as it has contracted the right of way. 

2. It has made no such contract, except with Great Britain and b 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and by the clause of that treaty whieh 
stipulate for the use of the canal by “all nutions” on equal terms 
and for reasonable and equitable tolls. 

3. As the term “all nations” comprehends not only States, but 
their nationals, the crucial question is: Are the words “all nations” 
inclusive or exclusive cf the United States and its nationals? 

4. The principle is well settled that a State conveys away its rights 
of sovereignty or property only by terms which are clear and express 
and are not susceptible of any other reasonable construction. If the 
terms are vague and of doubtful import, the presumption is against 
the State’s intention to part with or abridge its jurisdictional or 
property rights. 

5. Hence, as the term “all nations” as used in the treaty may be 
taken to mean either all without exception or all except the United 
States, the latter meaning is to be ees as the true one, because 
5 restrictive of the normal rights and powers of the United 

ates. 

6. But it is unnecessary to rely upon presumption. The treaty 
assumes the United States to be the owner of a canal to be built by 
it on its own territory. and must be taken to have had as its natural 
and legitimate aim the fixing ot the terms upon which other nations 
might use it. Except as necessarily abridged an such terms, nothing in 
the treaty indicates any purpose to further abridge the rights of the 
United States as canal builder and owner. 

7. In short, the treaty is an instrument by which the proprietor of 
a canal fixes and states the terms of use to its customers. 

There is an utter absence of evidence that the United States re- 
garded itself as one of its customers. 

8. The neutralization proposed by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty re- 
sembles that pores by the Hay-Vauncefote treaty only in the idea 
that the operating charges and rules for use of the canal shall be the same 


for all nations. It differs, of course, in the vital feature of condition- 


ing such equality of terms upon protection being afforded to the canal, 


9. When five out of six of the treaty rules for the use of the canal 
do not apply to the United States it is a reasonable conclusion that 
the sixth also was not meant so to apply. í 

10. The diferent phases of American public and oficial sentiment 
respecting the canal are noteworthy and not to be overlookeđ in con- 
struing the Hay-Fauncefote treaty. 

When the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was under discussion 
in the Senate this very question of our right to exempt our 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls was discussed. 
This discussion was in executive session, and there is no official 
record of what was said, but from the statements since made in 
the Senate and elsewhere by those who took part in the dis- 
cussion of that treaty it has been conclusively shown that it 
was the understanding at that time that we undoubtedly did 
have the right under the treaty to make the exemption. An 
amendment was offered by Senator Bard in executive session 
specifically reserving the right to exempt coastwise vessels from 
tolls, but this amendment was voted down because it was be- 
lieved that we had that right under the terms of the proposed 
treaty. Senator Bard has also so stated in a letter which has 
been many times published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 20, 1912, a state- 
ment made by Senator Lopere, now one of the advocates of 
repeal: 

Mr. Lopce. While I am on my feet, if the Senator will allow me, 
there is one other thing I should like to say. I said in my remarks a 
few days ago that my personal view was that we had the right to ex- 
empt American vessels from tolls, I did not go into the matter. 
took a somewhat active part in the two Hay-Pauncefote treaties, as 
they are called. I voted against the Bard amendment. I voted against 
it in the belief that it was unnecessary; that the right to fix tolls, if 
we built the canal or it was built under our auspices, was undoubted. 
I know that was the view taken by the then Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. Davis, who was at that time chairman of the committee. I cer- 
tainly so stated on the floor. * * I had that same view in rc- 
gard to this treaty. I was familiar with the work that was done upon 
it in London at the time when it was concluded there and finally 
agreed to, and I was very familiar with it here, Although, as the 
Senator from Georgia correctly said, the question was not raised at 
that time, I personally have never had any doubt that the matter of 
fixing the tolls must necessarily be within our jurisdiction; and when 
I referred to our going to The Hague as useless I did not mean because 
our case was not a good one. I meant because, in the nature of things, 
we could by no possibility haye a disinterested tribunal at The Hague. 
It would be for the interest of every other nation involved to prevent 
our fixing the tolls according to our own wishes. 


When the second treaty was submitted to the Senate, Secre- 
tary of State Hay said: 

The United States alone, as the sole owner of the canal, as a purely 
American enterprise, adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall be regulated and assumes the entire responsibility 
and burden of enforcing, without the assistance of Great Britain or 
of any other nation, its absolute neutrality. 

It seems strange that gentlemen shouid argue that we are 
alone in holding that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty prevents us 
from discriminating in favor of our coastwise vessels when a 
number of international authorities uphold our rights. 

In the London Law Magazine and Review Mr. Cox-Sinclair, 
an English authority, says: 

The United States can support its action on the precise words of the 
material articles of the treaty ; its case is strengthened by reference to 
the preamble and context, and its case is difficult to challenge on the 
grounds of natural justice. 

Another English authority, Mr. C. A. Hereshoff-Bartlett, says: 


The treaty could never have been intended to prevent the Federal 
Government from arranging and regulating its domestic or coastwise 
commerce and in the use and enjoyment of its own property as it saw 
fit. No such restriction could have been in view in adopting “as the 
basis for neutralization” a rule that the canal should be free and open 
to vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire 
equality. It would be absurd for the United States to solemnly declare 
that its own vessels of war might openly and freely navigate its own 
landlocked waterways and enjoy the privileges that poong to the nation 
as a sovereign power in the use of its own territory. he use of the 
words “vessels of war” shows plainly that the word vessels“ as 
used refers only and 8 to those of all nations other than 
those of the United States, and that the word“ nations” was restricted 
to foreign nations; that is to say, nations foreign to the United States, 


It will also be noted that after the passage of the Panama 
Canal bill by the House and while it was pending in the Senate 
the British protest was filed with the State Department. In 
his note of July 8, 1912, Mr. Innes, representing the British 
Government, said: 

If the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
coastwise traffic, which is reserved for United States vessels, would 
e this exemption, it may be that no objection could be 

This statement from the British protest indicates that our 
claims are regarded as well founded even by that Government. 

In the exemption of our coastwise ships we have followed our 
traditional policy, and since foreign vessels are not permitted 
to enter this trade, it is difficult to see how they are discrimi- 
nated against. Great Britain to-day in her own ports discrimi- 
nates in favor of her own coastwise trade, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the treaty of 1815. That treaty provides: 
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high other duties or cha shall be im in any of the 
Sorti 7 the United States on Kritak veels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same port on British vessels, 

The same policy is pursued by the United States which makes 
certain charges against foreign vessels, but exempts vessels en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. Pilotage charges are made in cer- 
tain States, and in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 844), 
the Supreme Court of the United States passed upon the ap- 
plieation of the foregoing treaty provision. 

The laws of Texas provided a rate to be paid for licensed 
pilotage by vessels engaged in the foreign trade, but exempted 
yessels engaged in the coastwise trade. The Statutes of the 
United States also exempted coastwise vessels from State 
charges. The licensed pilots brought an action against unli- 
censed pilots for piloting a British vessel coming from a foreign 
port. ‘The defendants contended that as the vessel was a 
British vessel coming from a foreign port, the State laws were 
in conflict with the treaty of 1815, which expressly provided 
that: 

No hi other duties or charges shall be im 
ports ge United States on British vessels than t 
same port by vessels of the United States. 

The State laws did impose a higher charge on British vessels than 
was imposed upon coastwise vessels, but the Supreme Court held that 
8 ate) no discrimination in violation of the treaty. The Supreme 

t $ 
ot Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from piotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption 
of coastwise vessels created by the State law concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and therefore any such exemption does not operate to 
produce a discrimination inst British vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade.” 


The language of the treaty of 1815 is stronger perhaps than 
the language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, since it expressly 
provided that the charges should not be higher in our ports for 
British vessels than for our own, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the right of the United States to regu- 
late and control the canal is of such yital importance that we 
should not surrender that right unless we are certain that we 
have violated vur treaty obligation. I believe in living up to 
contracts and agreements between nations as I do between indi- 
viduals, A careful study of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty con- 
vinces me that the British claims are untenable. I believe that 
it is the duty of every Member of this House to weigh this 
great and important question most carefully, and haying reached 
a decision to vote according to his convictions. 

I have the greatest respect and admiration for the President, 
and in every measure that he has advocated that has so far been 
before the House I have supported him by my vote. The Ameri- 
can people have great confidence in him, and no one will ques- 
tion his honesty, sincerity, and patriotism. I regret to have 
to differ with him, but after a careful consideration of the ques- 
tions involved I am firmly convinced that he is in error, and I 
shall therefore vote against this bill. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the President has asked the Con- 
gress to reverse its action of August 24, 1912, exempting Ameri- 
can coastwise vessels from payment of tolls at Panama. We 
are asked to reverse the policy of this country not only as re- 
gards the canal, but also as regards its long-established policy 
of allowing no foreign interference with the regulation of its 
internal affairs. In a matter of such great moment it is well 
to consider carefully the necessity for such action. The only 
argument of importance advanced by the advocates of the 
repeal measure is that the President has requested it. His 
request is embodied in his address to the Congress on March 5, 
1914, which is as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of the Co I have come 
to you upon an errand which can be very briefly performed, but I beg 
that you will not measure its importance by the number of sentences in 
which I state it. No communication I have addressed to the Congress 
carried with it gravyer or more far-reaching implications as to the in- 
terest of the country, and I come now to speak upon a matter with 
regard to which I am charged in a peculiar degree, by the Constitution 
itself, with personal responsibility. 

I have come to ask you for the aspen of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels enga in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from olls, and to 
urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such a 
repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

n my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every point 
of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty with 
Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. 
But I have not come to urge upon you my personal views. 1 have 
come to state to you a fact and a situation. atever may be our own 
differences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, its mean- 
ing is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the lan- 
guage of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that interpreta- 
tion precludes the exemption I am asking re to repeal. We consented 
to the treaty. its language we accepted, if we did not or 
we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a Nation to inte 
with too strained or refined a reading the words of our own prom 


wer enough to give us leave to read them as we 
g to do is the only thing that we can afford to 
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delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
Brudging measure. 

The message of the President is short, and in it he gives no 
reason which may be considered tangible and of sufficient im- 
portance to outweigh the declaration of- party principles as 
enunciated in the platform of 1912 by the Democratic national 
convention at Baltimore. That platform contains this provision: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned 
or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal, P 

Such a statement is a promise on which the people elected 
us to power, and I, for one, consider myself bound by it. I 
am and always have been a platform Democrat. In South 
Carolina, in offering for office, we announce no platform of 
policies, but agree merely to abide by the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Particularly do I consider that promise binding 
when the party has gone before the country on that platform 
and been elected to power in order to carry out its promises. 
This plank fayoring exemption of tolls on coastwise vessels was 
indorsed not only by the general electorate, but by a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. It had the support, as it has 
in the present instance, of the Democratic flcor leader, Mr. 
Unperwoop. It is also supported by the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House. Prior to the election the tolls-exemption 
plank had the indorsement of President Wilson, who, in speak- 
ing to a meeting at Washington Park, N. J., on August 15, 1912, 
approved of the exemption in no uncertain terms. What the 
President’s reasons are for changing his views, I do not know, 
though I am sure that he is entirely honest in his present be- 
lief and is actuated by patriotic motives. Not only was ap- 
proval given to this plank prior to the election by the President, 
but stress was laid upon it by other Democratic speakers, par- 
ticularly those who were campaigning in the far West. Con- 
sequently the argument first advanced by some of the overzeal- 
ous proponents of the repeal that the tolls-exemption plank was 
carelessly incorporated in the platform must be abandoned in 
the light of the facts. The matter was fully considered in the 
subcommittee of the platform committee at Baltimore. Of this 
subcommittee, Hon. William Jennings Bryan was chairman, 
and I am informed that the credit for placing this plank in the 
platform was due to Mr. Bryan. - 

It is, of course, unnecessary to state that the Democratie 
national convention does not make principles for the Democratie 
Party. On the contrary, the convention only declares what those 
principles are, and is, in effect, the high court of appeal in the 
party for the enunciation of its principles. Some of my friends 
favoring tolls claim that free tolls for American coastwise 
vessels passing through the canal constitute a subsidy, and that 
the Democratic Party is opposed to subsidies. It is true that 
the Democratic Party is opposed to subsidies. In the 1912 
platform this plank was inserted: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the 
Seria ge Np ge goa A AN 
Bounties or absidies from the Public Treasury. 9 aie 

It will be disputed nowhere that the Democratic Party—and 
very properly, in my opinion—is opposed to subsidies, but is it 
to be supposed that Mr. Bryan and his subcommittee, as well as 
the national convention at Baltimore which adopted the plat- 
form with these two separate and distinct planks in it, em- 
braced in the same subdivision headed “Merchant Marine,” 
did not know the difference between a subsidy and the policy 
which has been maintained by the United States for more than 
a hundred years of giving a monopoly to American ships of the 
coastwise trade? 

No ship flying a foreign flag can take on goods at one Ameri- 
can port, such as New York, and carry them to another port, 
such as Charleston or San Francisco, and there unload. A ship 
flying a foreign flag can carry goods between an American and 
a foreign port, but our coastwise trade is reserved exclusively 
for American ships flying the United States flag. No party in 
this country for more than a century has declared itself in op- 
position to giving a monopoly to American ships engaged in 
the. coastwise trade. 

No party will eyer do this, for to do so would be to invite 
political destruction. This preference given to American vessels 
in order to build up the merchant marine of this country may 
be termed a privilege, but it is patriotic in its object and its 
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advocacy by any political party needs no explanation, A sub- 
sidy, on the other hand, is a bonus paid directly out of the 
Treasury to shipowners. This course was followed with no 
great success by France for many years, and is to-day practiced 
by some other countries, notably Japan. The payment of such 
a bonus out of the Treasury is a very different matter from the 
omission to make charges of American vessels for use of a 
waterway through American territory on their journey between 
two American ports. 

To say, therefore, that Mr. Bryan and his subcommittee at 
the Baltimore convention placed in the platform the free-tolls 
plank without realizing what they were doing, or without know- 
ing that it was not in violation of the plank in the same plat- 
form against ship subsidies, is to impugn the intelligence of the 
committee in a manner that is entirely unwarranted. I am 
sure that none of these gentlemen can read such charges with- 
outen feeling of pity for the man or newspaper so reckless as to 
make them. 

We own and control the land through which the canal is 
built at Panama, so that in passing our coastwise vessels 
through it free of charge we are no more giving them a subsidy 
thau we are doing in allowing them free use of the hundred or 
more canals we have built at different times through other 
sections and territory of the United States. One is no more a 
subsidy than the other; and neither can with show of reason 
be classed under the head of subsidies. If it is a subsidy to 
aid in any way the upbuilding of American commerce, why are 
the rivers and harbors of this country improved? Why are 
canals cut at various places by the United States Government 
in order to give water transportation between certain points? 
It is because a city having water transportation receives at the 
hands of the railroads what is known as “water rates.” 

New York has such low railroad rates from Buffalo, and it 
is because of the Erie Canal giving it competing water- 
transportation rates. Where there are no competing railroads 
or canals the freight rates are always as high as the traffic will 
bear. It is for this reason that the transcontinental railroads 
have opposed the building of the canal. It is for this reason that 
the Canadian Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, and the Tehuantepec Railroad across the 
lower neck of Mexico, owned, so I am informed, by British 
capitalists, are all opposed to exemption of tolls on American 
coastwise vessels. The building of the canal will break up 
the railroad monopoly on transportation between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards, and should tolls on American coastwise 
yessels be exempted at the canal, transportation rates on the 
railroads must be that much lower in consequence. On the ship- 
ments of all goods of low value or of heavy weight from the 
Pacific coast to places east of Colorado the transportation 
rates will be lowered probably as much as 25 per cent to 33 per 
cent. Some of my friends have let the cat out of the bag when 
they state that freight rates are too low at present. The rail- 
roads not only think this, but are most positive that no com- 
petition should be permitted which would force a reduction in 
rates. If tolls at the canal are so regulated that freight rates 
are lowered, the saving to the American people will amount 
to millions of dollars each year, and to many times the amount 
that would be collected from tolls on coastwise vessels at 
Panama. Not only will the people benefit by lower freight 
rates, but advantages will also accrue to the United States 
Government in the way of increased competition. We are now 
committed to the building of a great railroad in Alaska 700 
miles in length, and if tolls are remitted on the millions of 
tons of material to be carried from eastern ports through the 
canal to Alaska the saving to the Government in the lower 
prices at- which material will be delivered will be very great. 
Of course if tolls are charged, as the United States Government 
is the buyer in this instance, it would be reimbursed by the 
amount of tolls collected, but we would have the absurd spec- 
tacle of seeing the Government take money out of the Treasury 
with one hand in order to pay prices made higher by tolls 
imposed by itself to please England, and with the other hand 
put back in the Treasury the amount of tolls collected. This 
would help to keep down competition for the railroads, however. 

Taking up the treaty of which it is claimed that the act of 
August 24, 1912, exempting American coastwise vessels from 
payment of tolls at Panama is a violation, we find that almost 
the entire contention of the Members of the House seeking to 
bring about a repeal of that act seems to be based on the some- 
what specious argument that the honor of the country is in- 
volved. They exclaim with great insistance that unless such a 
repeal is granted America will be discredited in the eyes of the 
world as a Nation who refuses to live up to her treaty obliga- 
tions. They would convict the American Congress of a viola- 
tion of our treaty agreements and confess to a national dis- 
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honor, when the Congress passed the exemption act of August 
24, 1912, an act later indorsed by a majority of the people of 
this country. It is no slight charge that they bring, and on 
what may I ask is it based? It rests solely on the interpreta- 
tion given by England to a clause in the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, a clause which, to say the least, is capable of more 
than one construction. England chooses to construe it in a way 
favorable to her own interests, or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say, unfavorable to our interests, for the payment of 
tolls by American coastwise vessels will not so much advantage 
England as it will hurt the United States. 

Under such circumstances I can not help but think that Eng- 
land's motives are more subject to impeachment than are our 
own. The position of America in upholding her rights of sov- 
ereignty over her own domestic affairs is not so open to ques- 
tion as that of England in endeavoring to force on us a selfish 
construction of the treaty, working little advantage to herself, 
but much detriment to the United States, 

I yield to no one in my desire to uphold the honor of this 
country, but the mere charge on the part of England or anyone 
else that our honor is involved does not make that charge true. 
The language of treaties is often open to dispute. Indeed, the 
history of our negotiations with England for the past 100 years 
presents a spectacle of persistent and, for the most part, selfish 
aggression on her part. During the Welland Canal contro- 
yersy, when the United States and Great Britain differed in 
their construction of treaty rights, the British ambassador used 
these words: 

The difference of opinion which exists as to treaty rights of the 
two countries is to be regretted, but it forms no ground for a charge 
that either country, in maintaining its own views, proceeds with a dis. 
regard of solemn obligations. 

In the light of such words we have certainly a right to an 
honest difference of opinion in the present instance, 

In construing into a treaty such a far-reaching abrogation 
of our rights as the regulation by international treaty of our 
coastwise trade, a purely domestic concern, the language should 
at least be too clear to admit of any doubt. It is precisely 
on this point that the difference of opinion arises. A glance at 
the wording of the treaty itself shows how little ground there 
is for the British interpretation. In article 3, the part in 
dispute reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 3. 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the follow rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable, 

It is agreed that “the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations,” upon the observance of certain rules, shall use the 
canal on terms of entire equality. The questions arising are: 
First, does the term “vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations” include those of the United States? and, second, if 
so, does the term “vessels of commerce” include the United 
States coastwise trade as well as its foreign trade? This phrase 
must be construed in its entirety; one construction can not be 
given to the first half and another to the last half of the phrase. 

Taking up the first question in dispute, the majority report 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, on page 4, 
states that England does not contend for the payment of tolls by 
American war yessels. They know that any such contention 
would be futile and would materially weaken their side of the 
case in the eyes of the American people. One object in building 
the canal was to avoid the necessity for the United States to 
maintain two fleets, one to guard her interests in the Pacific 
and the other in the Atlantic. By going through the Panama 
Canal the American fleet can make the trip from Norfolk to 
San Francisco in less than half the time required at present. In 
addition millions of dollars worth of coal are consumed on the 
Pacific coast, and a large part of this is used by the American 
Government. Should the Government hire transports to carry 
coal from Portsmouth, Va., to San Francisco, these vessels, 
under the proposed bill, would be charged tolls. That the 
United States, after building the canal in great part for 
strategic purposes and at a cost of over $400,000,000, should 
give away the military and naval advantages thus acquired is 
inconceivable. 

It is also provided in the treaty that the canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of all mations observing certain rules, 
which are adopted for the regulation of the canal by the 
United States as owner. Is the United States to be allowed to 
use its own property only by virtue of haying complied with 
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its own rules in regard to it? Upon violation of such rules by 
this country is it to be thereby precluded from further use of 
its own canal? 

The conclusion is obvious that the term “all nations” must 
mean all nations whom the United States allows the use of 
the canal, upon compliance by them with the stipulated regu- 
lations. It is quite clear that, to make the phrase “ vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations” include those of the 
United States, it is necessary to break the phrase in two parts 
and apply the British interpretation only to the first part. 

However, it is on the construction of the term “ vessels of 
commerce,” as stated in the second question above, that the 
present dispute hinges. It is claimed by England that, when 
we exempt our vessels engaged in coastwise trade from pay- 
ment of tolls, we make it impossible for the vessels of all 
nations to pass through the canal “on terms of entire equal- 
ity, so that there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation.” In what, may I ask, does our discrimination consist? 
England can not enter our coastwise trade. It is confined 
solely to American vessels owned and operated by American 
citizens, and sailing between American ports. Foreigners can 
neither enter their vessels in it nor compete with it. No for- 
eign vessel can load at New York, pass through the Panama 
Canal, and unload at San Francisco. Hence its prosperity or 
its adversity can not affect any foreign merchant marine or 
any foreign nation, except, perhaps, to arouse a feeling of 
jealousy at its growing prosperity. American coastwise trade 
is purely a domestic concern, and what we do to increase it is 
entirely an internal affair. American foreign trade, which is 
the only trade with which England can compete, is charged 
tolls equal to those charged England, hence English vessels 
enjoy the canal on terms of entire equality with vessels of the 
United States, 


As regards the language used to denote the foreign trade, we 
have a parallel case in the treaty of 1815. ‘That treaty pro- 
vides that— 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in 
the same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in the ports of any 
of His Britannic Majesty's Territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels, 

In the above treaty the phrases British vessels” and“ yes- 
sels of the United States” are as comprehensive in meaning 
as “ vessels of commerce” in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, yet the 
construction placed upon the treaty of 1815 for a hundred years 
and ratified in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 332) by 
the Supreme Court, is that only vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade are meant. Both England and America have discrimi- 
nated in favor of their coastwise traffic, allowing smaller charges 
than are made on the vessels of the other country entering their 
ports. It is agreed that the treaty of 1815 does not regulate 
the domestic trade of either England or America. Yet it is 
contended that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, an inter- 
national treaty dealing solely with international questions and 
employing precisely similar language, has force to regulate not 
only our foreign but our domestic trade as well. 

The majority report of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on page 6, contains the following: 

On the other hand the treaty language touching tolls at the Panama 
Canal limits our consideration to treatment at the canal, an inter- 
national waterway, built by authority of three treaties with foreign 
nations through a foreign country. 

Such statements may have been true of conditions at the 
time the treaty was entered into in 1901, but they have assuredly 
changed since. The canal may indeed be termed “an inter- 
national waterway,’ but not “built by authority of three 
treaties with foreign nations through a foreign country.” 

if such construction could ever have been placed on the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty,.the state of things on which the treaty was 
based has so changed since its execution that, as regards such 
changed conditions, the treaty, according to the rule of treaty 
construction known as rebus sic stantibus, can no longer be 
said to apply. At the time the treaty was made there was no 
expectation that the United States would acquire possession of 
the strip of territory through which the canal was to be built. 
Such territory may have been “foreign” in 1901, but after our 
treaty with Panama in 1903 the Canal Zone became as much a 
part of American territory as the State of New York or the 
Hawaiian Islands. Great Britain recognizes the sovereignty 
of the United States in the Canal Zone, and thereby impliedly 
concedes that some of the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty are nullified. In his note of protest Sir Edward Grey 
says, “ Now that the United States has become the practical 
sovereign of the canal, His Majesty's Government do not ques- 
tion its title to exercise belligerent rights for its protection.” 


Such a statement is a complete admission that the United States 
has acquired sovereignty of the Canal Zone, and that as regards 
control over the territory through which the canal runs condi- 
tions have changed since the treaty was made. Certainly the 
United States is now owner of the Canal Zone, and as such may 
properly remit tolls on its coastwise vessels on their passage 
through its own territory. 

As regards the United States and Panama, in the treaty en- 
tered into between these countries in 1903, it was agreed that 
the vessels of the Republic of Panama should have free trans- 
portation over the canal. This concession to Panama was made 
in order to acquire possession of the territory through which 
the canal was built and, though a discrimination in favor of 
Panama, was entirely consistent with the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. That treaty provided that all nations observing certain 
rules should have the right to use the canal on terms of perfect 
equality. Panama, however, was required not only to observe 
these rules, but to give a special consideration besides, naniciy, 
to surrender the Canal Zone to the United States. By virtue of 
this special consideration, therefore, she was entitled to the dis- 
crimination allowed her vessels. The majority report of the 
committee says, on page 4: 

Panama, however, paid her tolls for all time in her contribution to 
the enterprise. There is no objection registered to the Panama deal 
nor the treatment of the war vessels of the United States Government. 

In other words, since Panama gave a special consideration, 
even under the wording of the ‘all-nations” clause of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, she is entitled to a special exemption. So, 
also, admits the majority report, are the United States war 
yessels, But if Panama is exempted from the “ all-natious” 
clause because of her contribution to the enterprise, is not the 
United States also entitled on the same ground to the exemp- 
tion she claims? Surely the furnishing of $400,000.000, as well 
as the men and labor to build the canal and the continued re- 
sponsibility for its upkeep, is sufficient contribution on the part 
of the United States to entitle her also to exemption from the 
“ all-nations” clause of the treaty. Any other argument would 
produce the startling result of giving to Panama a position more 
favorable than our own. 

One object in building the canal was to lower the rates of 
transportation between the Atlantic and Pacifice coasts by allow- 
ing the coastwise traffic through the canal to develop 2 compe- 
tition in rates with the railroads wholesome for both parties 
and of benefit particularly to the people of this country. If we 
charge a toll on our coastwise vessels much of this benefit will 
be lost, and the object of the transcontinental railroads in seek- 
ing to nullify the advantages «ccruing from the canal will be 
accomplished. As regards any abuses in the use of the canal 
by the shipping trust, this will be reached and corrected by 
the Sherman anti-trust law. However, leaving out of account 
all question of whether from an economic point of view exemp- 
tion of tolls will prove of benefit or not, I am unalterably op- 
posed to committing this country to the policy of allowing any 
outside interference in the conduct of our domestic affairs, and 
such the regulation of our coastwise traffic assuredly is. The 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is an international treaty, dealing solely 
with international questions, and can not be construed—espe- 
cially in the light of later events, to wit, the purchase by the 
United States of the Panama Canal Zone—to include coastwise 
traffie passing through our own territory. 

Not only on the merits of the question am I opposed to a 
repeal of the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, but, as stated 
above, I consider that the Democratic Party is absolutely com- 
mitted to upholding this policy. I might add that when the 
canal bill was before the House in May, 1912, and before the 
Baltimore conyention had incorporated the free-tolls plank in 
its platform on economic grounds. I voted against the free-tolls 
provision. My recollection is that this provision was not in the 
bill as reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to the House, and that when the bill was before the 
House for consideration and amendment under the five-minute 
rule Mr. Doremus offered the free-tolls amendment from the 
floor. 

I had not studied the question, my time being taken up in 
discharging my duties as a member of the Post Office and 
Printing Committees. Shortly after this, during the following 
July, the Baltimore convention adopted the free-toll provision 
in its platform. I accepted the platform declaration and, after 
studying the question for myself, have come to the conclusion 
that the action of the convention was right. I have always 
stood on the platform and voted for the nominees of tke Demo- 
cratic Party in every election since I arrived at the age of 
21. On a few occasions in State and county affairs the task 
was a disagreeable one, but I have never permitted my per- 
sonal views, likes, and dislikes to swerve me from allegiance 
to my party, its platform, and its nominees. I surrender my 
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personal views when the party acts on these propositions. If I 
permit myself to set aside one plank of the platform, why not 
two or all of the platform and the party’s nominees whenever 
my inclination prompts me to do so? The platform has not 
changed since its adoption in July, 1912, and not even at the 
request of the President can I reconcile my conscience to vot- 
ing in opposition to the platform and my preelection promises. 
Many of the newspapers, some of them honest and a great many 
impelled not by fate, as Virgil tells us Æneas was, but by 
ignorance; others, with utter abandon and disregard of facts, 
have loudly proclaimed that those of us who do not follow the 
lead of our President in this matter are fighting him. I shall 
use no stronger expression than to say that this is nonsense. 

We have in the White House a Democratic President, the 
most scholarly and cultured man who has occupied the Presi- 
dent's chair since Jefferson. Without any sort of reservation, 
I state that in my opinion and in the opinion ef those who know 
him he is honest and sincere, and while I do not agree with 
him in his present position, I recognize that he is actuated by 
the highest motives. I regret more than I can express that 
this bill is before the House at this time, necessitating differ- 
ences of opinion in the Democratic ranks, but the bill is here 
and must be disposed of. The President has performed his 
duty as he views it. I. as a Member of the United States Con- 
gress, have my duty to perform, and while it is with great 
regret that it will not be in support of the President's position 
and in accord with the views of many of my friends, I must 
yote according to the dictates of my own conscience. While on 
account of weaknesses such as the flesh is heir to, I, in the opin- 
jon of some, may not haye always been able to live up to the 
standard, yet my admiration is unbounded for the man de- 
scribed in the last clause of the fourth verse of the fifteenth 
Psalm. The platform on which I was elected to Congress pledges 
me to vote in accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Democratic convention at Baltimore, and I consider that 
only by so doing can I be true to the people who sent me here 
to carry out their wishes expressed in the platform of the 
Democratic Party. 

IMr. PATTON of Pennsylvania addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 


[Mr. RAKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, an international dispute has 
been submitted to the Congress. This is unfortunate in many 
respects. It arises from the fact that the execution of a 
treaty, instead of being committed to the discretion of the 
executive branch of the Government, has been prescribed by 
act of Congress, leaving no discretion to the Executive, and de- 
fining the duties of the officers of the Government with respect 
to the provisions of the treaty. 

I can approach this subject without prejudice or passion. 
This is not the place to give expression to either. I am not in 
accord with those who would discuss such a question as this 
from a historical point ef view, or attempt to stir up the feelings 
of the people by referring to ancient wrongs. The question is 
too important to be discussed in that humor. We are now 
sitting as a sort of international tribunal to pass upon the 
provisions of a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. We are neither hailed by a battleship nor challenged 
by a sentry. This matter has been placed before us, acting 
as a court of conscience, to pass upon our own acts at the re- 
quest of the President of the United States. As I said, I regard 
it as a question of tremendous importance, It is a question 
that rises mountain high above any officer of this Government 
above the legislative, the executive, and the judicial departments 
of the Government; above party platforms, or the words or 
declarations of candidates, The question before us involves 
the dignity and sovereignty of the United States of America. 

This treaty was signed and ratified in the latter part of 1901 
and proclaimed on Washington's Birthday, in 1902. The high 
contracting parties to it had in mind the conditions that existed 
at the time the treaty was written—conditions that were wholly 
different from those that exist to-day. In the 12 years that 
haye passed there has been much history and great changes 
have taken place. Every provision of the treaty that by any 
reasonable construction can apply to-day should be observed to 
the letter. Every provision that is obsolete and inapplicable to 
the conditions that now exist should be disregarded. Every 
provision that is absurd and can not by any sensible construc- 
tion be put in operation at this time must be held to’ be imma- 
terial. Every practice and policy that does no injury to either 
of the contracting parties to the treaty or fo any nation of the 
world, and every right that is exercised and that works neither 
prejudice nor injury to any other nation are among the sev- 
ereign privileges of the United States under this treaty. 


The treaty is so brief that I will insert it here in full; and 
let me say that in as much as I shall vote against the pending 
bill I shall state the facts, and, as far as practicable, insert and 
publish the documents connected with this controversy, and upon 
as I 5 judgment of my fellow citizens on the course that 

ave taken: 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties agree that the present 
treaty shall supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th 
April, 1850. 

ArT. 2. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at fis 
own cost or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations 
or through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, 
8 to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government 

l haye and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as 
well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal. — 

ArT. 3. The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization 
of such ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied In 
the convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th tober, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: ` 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the Wessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations obserying these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or i 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafe 
or ver ad Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ e. 


2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 

lice along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the ca shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such Intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or ‘disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the „except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishment, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the cana! shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

ART. 4. is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of 
the international relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
tion or “the obligations of the high contracting parties under the 


present treaty. 
5. The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 


thereof, and b is Britannic Majesty, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Washington or at London at the earliest possible time 
within six months from the date hercof. 

It is very clear from a reading of the treaty that it was con- 
templated by the contracting parties at that time that the Canal 
Zone might become a part of the territory of the United States. 
If this treaty is to be observed literally, it means that we have 
surrendered the right to protect the canal. Should a foreign 
enemy see fit to make an attack upon the canal we would have 
no right, under the second section, to blockade it or prevent 
the enemy from landing upon it. We would have no right to 
commit an act of war against an inyading force on the soil of 
the United States. Under this treaty, we have surrendered 
the right to maneuver our forces upon our own soil. Under the 
second section of article 3 we are at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect 
it against lawlessness and disorder, but no other force. But 
some one says, “In case of war, the treaty would cease to 
operate; we would be at liberty to defend our own soil.” This 
is simply admitting that the right of preparing for its defense 
does not exist until actual hostilities have begun, or until war 
has been declared, if this treaty is literally interpreted. If 
two other nations were at war, the employees of the United 
States at the canal would have to render aid to both bellig- 
erents. The fighting nations would haye the right, under this 
treaty, to pass their ships freely through the waters of the 
United States and under its exclusive jurisdiction. 

The fourth article of the treaty provides against the eventuali- 
ties that may occur by a change of territorial sovereignty of the 
country or countries traversed by the canal. What did the con- 
tracting parties have in mind when that was written? Did 
either of them contemplate that the United States would acquire 
complete sovereignty over the Canal Zone? It is plainly evi- 
dent that they did. And if they contemplated that the United 
States should acquire the ferritory and extend its sovereignty 
over it, it is another way of stating that the whole of article 3 
is absurd. And this has come to pass. Great Britain has now 
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exactly the same claim upon these Capitol: Grounds as it has 
upon the Canal Zone. A treaty restricting the use of these 
grounds against the movements of troops or any other public 
purpose would be quite as logieal and reasonable as a treaty 
that would restrain the use of our military forces upon any 
part of the soil of the United States. : 

This treaty was made with Great Britain, and with Great 


Britain alone. I therefore take it for granted that we are 
called to account by the British Government for departing from 
the provisions of the treaty. We have an interpretation and 
they have an interpretation. If we grant that they are honest 
in their interpretation, I hope that they admit that we are 
honest in our interpretation; and in as much as the American 
people have expended $400,000,000 in the construction of this 
canal and are now charged with the duty of protecting, operat- 
ing, and maintaining it, I take this occasion to assert that our 
interpretation of the treaty is entitled to the respect of the 
world. r 

This canal was built as a part of the national defense and as 
a contribution to the commerce of the world. It never will be 
a success as an investment. It could not have been built as a 
private enterprise. The undertaking was so tremendous, the 
cost so problematical, and the returns so uncertain that no 
sensible person would have inyested in the stock of a private 
concern that would undertake such a project as the building of 
the Panama Canal. We built it to facilitate and promote com- 
merce among the States and as a part of the national defense, 
and we have placed it at the disposal of the world at a nominal 
cost. The ships of every nation of the earth that approach it 
will be treated with absolute equality. But under the English 
interpretation we have violated the treaty, because we have pro- 
vided by law that vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States and that are not owned by railroad companies 
shall be permitted to pass through the canal free of toll. They 
declare that this violates the first section of article 8 of the 
treaty, and they have contrived to work upon the fine sense of 
honor of a high-minded President until he’ has felt it his duty 
to appear before both Houses of Congress and request that we 
acknowledge, by an act of Congress, that the English interpre- 
tation is right and our interpretation wrong. 

Now let us examine this section with a view to answering 
the question as to whether or not we have committed any in- 
fraction of the rights of any nation of the world by allowing 
free tolls to American vessels engaged in our coastwise trade. 
Although writers on international law say “there iş no place 
for the refinements of courts in the rough jurisprudence of na- 
tions,” let us nevertheless apply even the refinements of courts 
to this section—the principles of the common law which repre- 
sent the combined wisdom of the judges of England as well as 
America. Under the common law no one was ever held to 
offend in an immaterial matter or to respond in damages for 
an act that did no injury. It is a maxim of the common law 
that you may make such use of your property as you choose, 
provided that in the use of. your own you do no injury to an- 
other. Immaterial testimony has always been ruled out in the 
trial of a cause. If two parties make a contract and one @nes 
an act under the contract that does no material injury to the 
other, what cause of complaint has the other in any court of 
justice in the world? I submit that there could be no viola- 
tion of the contract unless one of the parties to it did some act 
that caused the other party to lose some benefit that he other- 
wise might have derived from it. Under a statute enacted in 
1817, and still in force, the coastwise commerce of the United 
States must be carried in vessels owned entirely by American 
citizens. The main part of this statute is as follows: 

No merchandise shall be transported, under penalty of forfeiture 
thereof, from one port of the United States to another port of the 
United States in a vessel belonging wholly or in part to a subject of 
any foreign power; but this section shall not be construed to prohibit 
the sailing of any forelgn vessel from one to another port of the United 
States, provided no merchandise, other than that imported in such yes- 
sel from some foreign port, and which shall not have been unladen, 
shall be carried from one port or place to another in the United States, 
(Rev. Stat., 2 ed., p. 839, sec. 4347.) 

Take these premises and candidly admit your own conclusion. 
All the other nations of the earth are forbidden to carry mer- 
chandise from one of our ports to another, and therefore can 
not compete with American ships in that business. Whatever 
may be charged or omitted to be charged for the use of the 
canal by American vessels engaged in coastwise trade adds noth- 
ing to and takes nothing from either the amount of business 
transacted or the amount of tolls charged the vessels of any 
other nation that pass through the canal. Now, is there dis- 
crimination against any other nation or its citizens or subjects 
with respect to the conditions or charges of traffiic or otherwise? 
If you conclude that there is such discrimination, what relief 
from that discrimination will any nation experience, no matter 


what is charged for the use of the canal by American vessels 
engaged in coastwise trade? If there is discrimination against 
any other people, you will have to admit that they will be per- 
fectly satisfied if we tax our own citizens for the use of the 
canal, and at the same time you must admit that if we did 
charge toll for coastwise trade it would not add a penny to the 
income of the owner of any other vessel in the world using the 
canal and would not add to any privilege enjoyed under this 
treaty by the citizens and subjects of any foreign nation. 

But your answer, “I have read the article just published in 
the North American Review by Prof. Emory R. Johnson.” 

Prof. Johnson has become deeply wise in canal wisdom. I 
would not wish rudely to disturb the circles of this learned 
Archimedes, who sits so calmly writing articles amid the tumult 
of this diplomatic siege. The professor starts out with the as- 
sumption that the canal is in fact an investment, and that it is 
our purpose to derive a substantial income from it that will not 
only pay the interest on the inconceivable sum that was spent, 
but create a sinking fund that will finally repay the principal. 
He comes to the rescue of the nations by expressing apprehen- 
sion that— 

s + + 


if the toll-bearing tonnage is reduced by the exemption of 
the lar; i; 


volume of shipping owned by the individuals and corporations 
engaged in the coastwise trade, the rate of charges payable by the 
owners of American ships in the forei trade and by the citizens 
owning vessels under foreign flags must be higher than the rate would 
be if all vessels using the canal were required to pay tolls, 

Prof. Johnson seems to overlook the fact that the charges are 
now fixed by statute and regulation at $1.20 a ton. His reason- 
ing leads us to this conclusion: That it is his wish that if this 
$1.20 a ton seems too high a toll for other nations to bear, we 
should levy toll upon our coastwise ships for the purpose of re- 
lieving the other nations of the world from a part of their 
burden. It seems that the British Government has become the 
champion of the United States Treasury, and our canal expert 
is the self-appointed guardian of the commercial welfare of the 
world. 

Prof. Johnson points out that competition might take place 
between coastwise vessels and vessels doing business between 
our ports and foreign nations under the provisions of this 
treaty. He says: 

If an American vessel presents itself at the canal with a clearance 
from New York to San Francisco and has aboard it only goods shipped 
from New York to other American ports, the vessel would presumably 
pass through the canal toll free. If the same vessel, together with its 
cargo, was later dispatched from San Francisco to the Orient, no pen- 
alty would be incurred. The Panama Canal act exempting coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls would not have been violated, but 
it would have been evaded. If the goods taken by the coastwise yessel 
from New York to San Francisco were unloaded and taken thence to 
the Orient by another vessel, the Panama Canal act would be neither 
violated nor evaded, and yet trade between New York and the Orient 
would have been carried by vessels exempted from the payment of tolls, 

Let us examine this objection. The first paragraph of the 
proclamation of the President prescribing the tolls is as follows: 

On merchant vessels carrying passengers or cargo, $1.20 per net vessel 
ton—each 100 cubic feet—of actual earning capacity. 0 

This 100 cubic feet, with some deductions, represents a ton 
not a ton in actual weight, but much more than a ton, for it is 
well known that 32 cubic feet of water make a ton in weight. 
If the earning capacity of the ship is filled, an actual ton of 
merchandise may be carried through the canal for less than 40 
cents. Evasions of the law are not favored and can be pro- 
hibited by regulation. 

If a shipment should take place through the canal from one 
port to another and then, by collusion, the merchandise was for- 
warded to some foreign country without being unloaded, it 
would be such a palpable violation of the law that the amount of 
the tolls could be recovered and would be recovered by the 
United States from the offending party. On the other hand, if 
goods are shipped in good faith and unloaded in any port of the 
United States they can again be shipped to any foreign port 
without violating the law, as the professor admits. But is it 
sensible to assume that this would ever occur? Any person ac- 
customed to transact business or observing the transaction of 
business on a large scale, would know that it would not pay to 
send a shipload of goods, perhaps far out of the ship’s course, 
unload it, store it, and again load it upon another ship, or upon 
the same ship, to escape the payment of eyen $1.20 a ton, not to 
mention 40 cents or 50 cents a ton. 

Such arguments are all beside the point. The question is 
not whether it is right or wrong to exempt American vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade, hut whether the United States 
actually Has the right to exempt such vessels. It may be right 
and just to charge every user of the canal the same price; but 
that is not the question we are to decide. The question that we 
are wrestling with is this: Was the United States acting within 
its rights when it exercised full power over the question of 
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charging or refusing to charge tolls in the case of American 
coastwise vessels? 

| ‘The contention of Great Britain is not that we did not have 
the right to levy a reasonable toll or refuse to levy toll, or allow 
‘any and every ship to pass through the canal free. The posi- 
jtion of Great Britain on this question is well stated in an 
address by Mr. Charles P. Anderson, formerly counsellor for 
the Department of State, which he read before the American 
‘Society of International Law on April 25, 1913. Mr. Anderson 
says: 


There has apparently been considerable confusion in the widespread 
discussion about canal tolls which has been going on for the past eight 
{months in this country as to the exact contentions of both Governments 
and the real question at issue between them. A large part of this dis- 
cussion has been directed to the question of whether the United States 
is not at 1 the treaty to do what it pleases in regard to the 
yment of tolls by its own vessels in its own canal. As a matter of 
‘fact, this contention is not made by Great Britain, and there is noth! 
in the treaty which would justify any such contention. The Unit 
States is clearly entitled to exempt its own vessels, either of war or of 
commerce, whether engaged in the coastwise or foreign trade, from 
the ee of any tolls, and likewise it is entitled to refund tolls 
exue from those vessels. The question at issue is not whether that 
can be done, but whether the Uni States, having exempted its own 
‘vessels from the payment of tolls, is at Liberty under the treaty to exact 


tolls from British ‘vessels so long as Great Britain observes the rules | tro 


adopted by the United States in the treaty. 


The whole controversy comes, finally, to the simple issue: 
‘Under this treaty has the Government of Great Britain a right 
to claim equal rights with the United States in the use of the 
canal? In other words, has a stranger the same rights in any 
land as the sovereign owner of the soil? Can the United States 
‘bargain away its sovereignty? If it can extend equal rights to 
Great Britain or to any other country in the Panama Canal 
Zone, what is to prevent it from extending the same equal rights 


to Great Britain or to any other country upon every foot of the 


‘soil of the United States? If we can surrender a part of our 
sovereignty, can we not surrender all of our sovereignty? Has 
anyone representing the American people the right to make a 


bargain surrendering the sovereignty of this Government over 
‘any part of the United States? 

On this question I take the liberty of saying that I stand with 
tue United States of America against all the world. We can 
mot surrender our sovereignty. “The hand of Douglas is his 
jown.” That canal is ours; it is upon our soil; our flag is over 
\it. No matter what bargain had been made for the use of it, 
the moment we obtained the ownership of it and extended the 
law and the Constitution over the territory we had occupied, 
thut moment all treaties that may have been made with respect 
to it are modified, and as far as any of them are inconsistent 
with that sovereignty, to that extent they have ceased to 
operate. 


I am not offering these arguments without reflection or 
without study. Hon. Richard Olney was Attorney General and 
later Secretary of State in the second administration of Grover 
Cleveland. No one ever questioned either the learning, patriot- 
ism, or statesmanship of Mr. Olney. He has the confidence 
‘and respect of this administration. He declined the appoint- 
ment, tendered him by President Wilson, of ambassador to 
Great Britain. In 1915, before this controversy was started 
by the American people, in the serenity of his retirement and 
in the quiet of his home, he prepared a learned discourse on 
the subject of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which he read before 
the American Society of International Law in Washington, 
D. C., on April 25, 1913. I want to say concerning this paper 
that for varied and profound learning, for stately precision, 
and for calm and judicial reasoning it should take its place 
among the American classics. I regret that the length of the 
paper is such that I can not incorporate it all as a part of my 
remarks. Fortunately, however, Mr. Olney summarizes his 
‘conclusions, which are as follows: ‘ 
vee i 
555 7 N 75 5 resulting from the foregoing considera- 

1. The United States as builder and owner of an artificial waterway 
Within its own territory is entitled to dictate the conditions of its 
use unless and only so far as it has contracted the right of way. 

2. It has made no such contract, except with Great Britain and b 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and by the clauses of that treaty wich 


stipulate for the use of the canal by all nations” on equal terms and 
for reasonable and equitable tolls. 

3. As the term “all nations” comprehends not only States, but 
their nationals, the crucial question is: Are the words “all nations” 
inclusive or exclusive of the United States and its nationals? 

4, The principle is well settled that a State conveys away its rights 
of sovereignty or property only by terms which are clear and express 
and are not susceptible of any other reasonable construction, the 
terms are vague and of doubtful import, the presumption is against the 
Fate intention to part with or abridge its jurisdictional or property 
i 5. Hence, as the term “all nations“ as used in the treaty may be 
taken to mean either all without exception or all except the United 
States, the latter meaning is to be accepted as the true one, because 
fete restrictive of the normal rights and powers of the United 


6. But it is unn 
sumes the United States to be the owner of a canal to be bulit by it 
on its own territory, and must be taken to have had as its natural and 


to rely upon presumption. The treaty as- 


legitimate aim the of the terms upon which other nations ht 
use it. — 2 as necessarily abridged by such terms, nothing in the 
treaty indicates any purpose to further abridge the rights of the 
United States as canal builder and owner. 

7. In short, the treaty is an instrument by which the proprietor of 
a canal fixes and states the terms of use to its customers. 

There is an utter absence of evidence that the United States regarded 
itself as one of its customers. 

8. The neutralization proposed by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty resem- 
bles that proposed by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty only in the idea that 
the operating charges and rules for use of the canal shall be the 
same for all nations. It differs, of course, in the vital feature of con- 
3 such equality of terms upon protection being afforded to the 
canal. 

9. When five out of six of the treaty rules for the use of the canal 
do not apply to the United States it is a reasonable conclusion that the 
sixth also was not meant so to apply. 

. The different phases of American public and official sentiment 
respecting the canal are noteworthy and not to be overlooked in con- 
struin e Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

While the United States was expecting to be merely one of the users 
of the canal, it strenuously insisted upon equality of rules and charges 
for the use of the canal and did not concern itself about the rights of 
the canal owner. 

When the rôle of builder and owner of the canal was forced upon it, 
it as strenuously insisted upon complete ownership and complete con- 
I, and complete elimination of all foreign participation or control. 

Its purposes and views are completely defeated if the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is to be construed according to the British contention, and the 
United States has lost the ordinary and normal right of the canal 
owner to be exempt from the tolls and charges it es to customers. 

On the grounds and in view of the considerations above stated, the 
United States may contend—and it is believed can rightfully contend— 
that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November, 1901, does not, as justly 
interpreted, prevent the United States from exempting its coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls for the use of the Panama Canal. 


Who will deny the words of Richard Olney, that the pre- 
sumption is against the State's intention to part with or 
abridge its jurisdictional or property rights? You might as 
well presume that one intended to convey his home by vague 
and uncertain words as to imagine that a sovereign State in- 
tended to relinquish its jurisdiction over its own soil by em- 
ploying ambiguous and uncertain words or words of doubtful 
meaning. 

Who has accused the United States of having acted a dis- 
honorable part in this transaction? The chief beneficiary of 
our labors, who did not put a single dollar into the enter- 
prise. Who has been dishonorable? Who has not only “looked 
a gift horse in the mouth,” but complained that the owner 
who gave the horse was guilty of a dishonorable act. In all 
probability the canal will not pay running expenses. If not, 
we will have to stand the losses. Who will be discriminated 
against in the event that it is operated at a loss? 


7 


The American Nation has been the greatest blessing that - 


Providence has youchsafed to the nations of Europe. It has 
furnished a home for the poor and the oppressed of all lands, 
There is not a toiler in Europe who is not dreaming of com- 
fort beneath the Stars and Stripes. On the chart of his im- 
agination the United States is marked as a region of hope. 
We have received into our open arms the surplus population of 
all Durope—fugitives from the gaunt hunger of immemorial 
poverty. We have with us a million of people, natives of the 
island of Great Britain alone. We have 4,000,000 natives of 
the British Empire—more subjects of Great Britain than live 
in Australia. We have hordes from every land crowding and 
crushing their way toward the rich man’s table. 

This immigration of a million and a half a year has pre: 
sented to the American people a pitiful and tender problem. 
Not in wrath nor in préjudice, not without sympathy the 
American House of Representatives voted to restrict this im- 
migration in the interests of American labor. If the nations 
of Europe would write the truth about the first great American 
achievement of the twentieth century would they not have to 


say that we furnished a highway for their ships and a home for 


their children? Is it possible that their representatives have 
come to the gates of our Capital accusing us of dishonor and of 
shame? 

Those Democrats who regard free tolls for independent 
American ships as ship subsidies are treading on dangerous 
ground. They advance the theory that the whole expense of 
delivering merchandise in a port of the United States is borne 
by the carrier. They are certain that the carrier will make 
no effort to seek reimbursement at the hands of the consignee 
or the consumer. Now, there has been a question in this coun- 
try for 60 years commonly called the protective tariff. This 
tariff represents a part of expense of delivering foreign goods 
into the hands of the American consumer. And we all went 
forth in the full panoply of war as the champions of that con- 
sumer and we revised the tariff downward for his particular 
relief. I submit that if relieving the American shipowner from 


expense in delivering goods to the American consumer is a sub- 


sidy to the owner of the ship, that relieving an importer from 
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the payment of a high tariff as a part of the expense of deliver- 
ing foreign goods to the American consumer is a subsidy to the 
importer. 

I invite my friends to examine and compare these proposi- 
tions, and I respectfully ask their judgment. I voted for the 
free use of the canal to American ships in the interest of the 
producer as well as the consumer. I saw the producer of the 
finest fruits and vegetables on the Pacific coast feeding them to 
hogs for want of a market, and I saw children eating garbage 
out of trash cans in the streets of the city of New York. When 
I voted free canal I thought I was doing something to help the 
farmer on the Pacific coast and the starving child in the me- 
tropolis, and every farmer and every consumer between the two 
coasts. If the consumer does not pay all the expenses of fur- 
nishing what he consumes, more words have been wasted, more 
theories exploded, more professors of political economy have 
been stultified, and more party platforms have been given the 
lie by this new discovery than by any other thought that has 
found expression in the twentieth century. Who has paid the 
freight in this country? If you have any theory of your own 
about this I will pin you down to an undisputed fact. Who is 
it that they have heretofore agreed was obliged to pay the 
freight? In whose interest has the great battle for freight 
rates, express rates, and the establishment of the parcel post, 
been fought in this country? Candidly, have you ever heard a 
statesman shouting in behalf of anyone except the consumer 
and the producer? When I voted for free ships I was respond- 
ing to every argument that I had ever heard on the platform 
or in the House of Representatives, and to every argument that 
I had ever read on this subject. 


if a California producer ships a ton of oranges through the 
canal, and 50 cents is charged for toll, there are three people 
interested in that 50 cents—the consignor, the carrier, and the 
consignee." Each one of these is equally interested in escap- 
ing that item of cost and shifting it upon some one else. Who 
has the last chance of reimbursing Limself for that 50 cents 
or any part of it? You know who has the last chance and who 
will make use of it. The one who last handles the oranges and 
sells them to the consumer. Perish the thought that I should 
do violence to the memory of all the political economists who 
bave ever instructed the world, by adyancing any other theory. 
We have only two means of carrying merchandise in this coun- 
try. Goods are carried either by rail or by water. The only 
competitors that these coastwise ships have or can have are 
the transcontinental railroads, There is only one complete 
transcontinental railroad under a single management, and that 
is the Canadian Pacific. Free tolls either will cheapen trans- 
portation or will not cheapen transportation. But will not tolls 
increase the cost of transportation for somebody? If we make 
transportation more costly by water, we simply furnish an 
opportunity to make transportation more costly by land. And 
who will take advantage of this opportunity? We are simply 
driven to a conclusion. We can not escape it. What is granted 
to water transportation is taken away from land transporta- 
tion, and what is taken away from water transportation is 
given to railroad transportation. We can not rob Peter without 
paying Paul. We are between what the earthquake left of 
Charybdis and Scylla. 

The most abused document in the world is a party platform. 
It is selected by the adverse parties as an object of attack. 
It is a challenge to intellectual combat on the field of political 
honor in the presence of a hundred millions of people. A plat- 
form is also a contract between a candidate for office and the 
people who elect him. I do not know of any authority author- 
ized to release a Representative of the United States from the 
obligations of the platform upon which he is elected. I have 
never known or even heard of an officer who was criticized for 
carrying out his party platform, but I have seen a House of 
Representatives change its personnel for failing to make good 
its platform promises, I respectfully submit that if some gen- 
tlemen who are here had talked in October, 1912, as they are 
preparing to vote in March, 1914, on this platform promise, we 
would not have the honor of their presence here to-day. For- 
tunately, this is one of the minor planks of the Democratic 
platform. It is so short I insert it: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 


The American people have not demanded that we ignore this 
plank of a platform that was made after the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a nonpartisan vote, passed the free-toll amend- 
ment, and while this amendment was pending in the Senate. 
The House passed it May 13, 1912. The Senate passed it 
August 8, 1912, six weeks after the platform was adopted, and 
the vote in the Senate was more than three to one for exemption. 
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Yet in this same paragraph in which this plank is found is a 
declaration against direct subsidies from the Public Treasury. 
If free tolls are a subsidy, I beg leave to submit that subsec- 
tion 7 of Schedule J of the tariff bill that we passed is also a 
subsidy. It provides: 

That a discount of 2 cent on all duties imposed by this act shall 
be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as shall be imported 
in vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the United States, 

The platform is against direct subsidies; it is not against 
indirect subsidies. If it is said that the platform forbids any 
kind of subsidy, it must be admitted that we violated the plat- 
form in the tariff bill, and it must be further admitted that 
we have had no complaint on that account up to date. One 
of the first acts of the First Congress, which was signed by 
Washington on the 4th of July, 1789, the first year of his Presi- 
dency, was a tariff bill containing a proyision almost like the 
one that I have just quoted. This is the traditional policy of the 
United States and is what we mean by our platform when we say: 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce the 
growth of a merchant marine. 

Thoughtful people are beginning to realize that this canal 
may become the most ponderous white elephant that we have 
ever had on our hands. It is an isolated fragment of our sea- 
coast; it is the most difficult to defend of our possessions; it 
has excited the jealousy of the world; it will be almost a con- 
stant source of international dispute. I can not bring myself 
to believe that either England or any other nation has any 
grievance on account of the regulations that we have prescribed. 
I do believe that any complaint that has been made is a pre- 
tense and a sham. 

The President has an international program in which he is 
deeply interested. This program is for the benefit of the world, 
and is not a piece of self-seeking diplomacy on the part of the 
United States. We are as generous with our sentiments of 
good will as we have been with our resources In building the 
canal. The program of the President has been met by 
punctilious objections on the part of England and other nations. 
Apparently they do not wish that the United States should 
take the lead in carrying forward a movement for international 
peace. Disarmament throughout the world would be a blow 
to a nation of speculators and manufacturers. With the ex- 
ception of the American Revolution and Civil Wars, all other 
wars that have taken place in the world have been an ad- 
yantage to the British nation. If the half million Germans 
and the half million Frenchmen who are under arms, went 
home and went to work at manufacturing, they would probably 
bankrupt every factory in England. I say this because I be- 
lieve it. ‘The circumstances all tend to prove it. What nation 
could do less than respect the tremendous sacrifice and labor 
spent in constructing this canal? How is it possible that our 
course, taken as a whole, is considered an offense? We have 
a President in whose personality and high attainments all 
that is learned and dignified, all that is lofty and pure, all that 
is altruistic, unselfish, and truly progressive in the nature of 
the American people, is given the highest expression. ‘To bor: 
row and modify the words of the greatest orator of ancient 
or modern times, he has “that chastity of honor which feels 
a stain like a wound, which has ennobled whatever it has 
touched, and before which vice itself loses half its evil by 
losing all_its grossness.” We know that as faithfully as the 
mariner’s compass keeps its course, whether in the noonday 
calm of a summer sea or in the tempestuous darkness of an 
ocean night, so surely can we depend upon the conscience of 
Woodrow Wilson to move along the path of duty. He laid this 
matter before us because he believed it was his duty. He will 
grant to each of us the privilege and the sacred right of passing 
upon it in accordance with our individual sense of duty. Not 
the President, but a European nation has accused this House 
of committing an act of national dishonor by passing this 
exemption bill. On this charge and specification I vote “not 
guilty.” 

Separate and apart from all other questions involved in this 
matter, the most serious objection of all is that the repeal bill, 
now before us, may be held to be unconstitutional. It contains 
this provision: 

The tolls shall not excéed $1.25 per net registered ton, nor be less 
than 75 cents per net registered ton. s: 

This prescribes a fixed charge to be levied on all commerce 
passing through the canal. Section 9 of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution is as follows: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

Is this toll a tax? If so, it is not within the power of Con- 
gress to levy and collect it. It was the plain purpose of the 
Constitution to make outgoing foreign commerce absolutely 
free. The Supreme Court has decided several times that ex- 
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ports from a State mean exports to a foreign country. So Con- 
gress has power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises on interstate commerce, but not on articles exported 
from any State. The word “tax” includes about every kind 
of charge that can be collected for the benefit of the United 
States Treasury, except a fine or a penalty. This question Is 
fully discussed in a case decided by the Supreme Court April 
15, 1901. It is found in the One hundred and eighty-first United 
States Report and entitled“ Fairbank v. United States.“ In 1898 
Congress provifled for a stamp tax on various kinds of printed 
paper used in the transaction of business, including a charge of 
10 cents for £ a 

* œ „ for any goods, merchandise, or effects to be 
8 port or place in Aue United States to any foreign port 
or place. 

Mr. Fairbank, who lived in Minnesota, and who was a rail- 
way agent, issued an export bill of lading for wheat to Eng- 
land without affixing thereto a revenue stamp. He was tried 
under the penal provisions of the act for this failure and fined 
$25. He took the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Justice Brewer delivered the opinion of the court. 
This charge on outgoing commerce was held to be unconstitu- 
tional and the part of the act providing for it was held to be 
null and void. The concluding paragraph of the opinion is as 
follows: 

Without enlarging further on these matters, we are of opinion that 
a stamp tax on a foreign bill of lading is in substance and effect equiv- 
nient to a tax on the articles included in that bill of lading, and there- 
fore 1 tax or duty on exports and in conflict with the constitutional pro- 
hibition, 

Four of the justices of the Supreme Court dissented from 
this opinion, but it has never been reversed. ‘They set forth the 
history of similar taxes, which were considered “a small stamp 
duty imposed * * * upon the vellum, parchment, or paper 
upon which was written or printed a bill of lading,” and rested 
their opinion on old interpretations of such acts which were 
based on acquiescence. 

The substance of the opinion is that the Constitution must 
be interpreted in spirit as well as in letter. If we should levy 
a stamp tax of 10 cents on a bill of lading for a shipload of 
merchandise to leave San Francisco for Europe by way of the 
canal, we could not collect the 10 cents for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States. But under this bill several 
thousand dollurs might be collected on the same cargo for the 
use of the Treasury of the United States if the act is held 
constitutional. The toll might be collected in San Francisco 
as well as at the canal. 

If we have a right to collect it we might require that it 
should be collected before the ship leaves port. The objection 
that is set forth in the dissenting opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Fairbank case, based on acquiescence, would not apply. 
The law and the practice, since the foundation of this Govern- 
ment, has always been for free waterways and free transporta- 
tion. Even before the Constitution was adopted, in providing 
for the government of what was called the Northwest Territory, 
it was enacted and afterwards carried out to the letter that— 


e è> * The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, shall be common 
highways, and forever free. 

The act of April 8, 1814, for the admission of Louisiana, 
among other things provided: 

That it shall be taken as a condition upon which the State is incor- 
porated in the Union that the River Mississippi and navigable rivers 
and waters leading into the same and into the Gulf of Mexico shall be 


common highways and forever free, without any tax, duty, impost, or 
toll therefor. 


The act of Congress of June 4, 1812, providing for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Missouri, among other things, used 
the same language. 

The provisions of this section were repeated in the act of 
Congress of March 6, 1820, enabling the Territory of Missouri 
to form a State, under which act the State of Missouri was 
admitted into the Union. 

The river and harbor act of July 5, 1884, provides that all 
canals under the jurisdiction of the United States shall be free 
of every kind of toll and charge. This is the settled policy of 
the Government. The greatest commerce carried through any 
canal in the world. is tat conducted through the St. Marys 
Falls Canal, called in French the Sault Ste. Marie. This canal 
was taken over by the Government from the State of Michigan 
more than 30 years ago and has cost the Government, up to 
date, $24,000,000. In the season of 1912, 72,472,676 tons of 
freight were taken through this canal, more than half of it iron 
ore.. The value of it was $791,857,837. The total expenditure 
in 1912 for operating the canal was $152,197.34, which was 4.64 
mills for each ton carried through it. This expense was paid 
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by the Government, and the use of the canal is free for every 
ship that sails the Lakes. We have spent more than twice the 
eost of the Panama Canal on the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers since we have had jurisdiction of them. What would 
a citizen of Kansas City or St. Louis think if he had to pay toll 
for the use of the river? We are spending millions trying to 
induce him to use the river. 

Gentlemen who are so very solicitous about the income of the 
Government, and who have talked with such animation about 
securing a small amount for the use of the Panama Canal, were 
perfectly calm and serene when $140,000,000 was appropriated 
for the Nayy—twenty millions more than the cost of the Navy 
in the last year of the Civil War. These gentlemen are leonine 
mak 195 subject of income and lamblike on questions of appro- 
priation. 


A battleship costs fourteen or fifteen millions of dollars, a 
great deal more than, by all calculations, will be the annual 
income of the canal. And yet we have a political party that 
would favor the building of four battleships a year. We are 
talking about universal peace and disarmament, 

I will state this proposition, and say that I believe in it as a 
sound national policy: If the canal is made free to all the na- 
tions of the earth, it will do more for universal peace and good 
will than our vast expenditures for a Navy. We intended it asa 
contribution to the commerce of the world, and now the world 
is quarreling with us about the contribution. Rather than have 
the representative of any foreign power dictate to the Congress 
and the people of the United States, and rather than submit to 
his dictation, I would open the canal free to the commerce of 
all the world. 


In this whole transaction the United States has shown a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. The task of the American people is to 
become the conquerors of nature and not the conquerors of men. 
With the money spent on the canal we could have carried the 
flag of the United States to the Arctic Ocean and extended our 
sovereignty throughout all North America and then recovered 
the money. But we are not seeking the overthrow of other 
Governments. We consider conquest unworthy of modern civ- 
jlization. After accomplishing the greatest task of all time 
making two oceans one—we have offered to the nations of the 
world, at a trifling cost, the use of the world’s greatest achieve- 
ment. The ancients, upon finding the fragmentary foot of a 
colossal statue, would exclaim that the statue had been that of 
Hercules. Ex pede Herculem. Have the nations seen the foot 
of Hercules? Are they carping and caviling at the colossal 
achievement that has humbled all their history? Is it possible 
that they would have greater respect for us had we conquered 
them? Be that as it may, and regardiess of what may be the 
consequence to me personally, I will never vote for anything 
that would even seem like furling the standard of the United 
States and laying it at the feet of any other power on the face 
of the globe. 


[Mr. RAGSDALE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. LOFT addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have so little time remain- 
ing that I reserve it for the conclusion on our side. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Unperwoop). The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is recognized for the remaining 
time in the control of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Do- 
REMUS]. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, I thank you for the cordlality of your 
reception. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no personal issue between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and myself. [Applause.] There has 
not been at any time. I trust there never will be. I have at 
no time uttered one word of criticism of the President. At 
no time, so far as I am informed or believe, has the President 
said one single word of criticism of me. [Applause.} In the 
nature of things, a man who is worthy to hold a high public 
post in the service of his couniry must believe that other 
public servants are actuated by the same high, courageous, 
and patriotic motives by which he believes himself to be moved, 
[Applause. ] 

I have neyer for one moment entertained the opinion that 
President Wilson is actuated by other than the highest patri- 
otic motives. [Applause.] I do not believe that President Wil- 
son has ever entertained any other opinion as to the conduct of 
those of us who find it necessary to differ with him on this 
measure. Président Wilson does not desire a breach in the Dem- 
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ocratie Party. I do not desire a breach in the Democratic Party, 
and there is no breach in the Democratic Party. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I would scorn to believe that Presi- 
dent Wilson countenances for one moment the efforts of some of 
the jackal press to represent that we are seeking to disrupt the 

_ Democratic Party. The President is too big a man not to desire 
that this great question should be fought out on its merits, 
free from personalities, which can do no good and may do much 
harm. The President has too high an idea of the duties of n 
public servant to desire Members to do other than vote their 
conscientious convictions. With most of those who have as- 
serted that I am seeking to disrupt the party the wish is father 
to the thought. [Applause.] 

In the New York World of Tuesday, March 22, appeared a 
scurrilous and slanderous article with these head lines: 

Leaders work to split Democracy over canal tolls, As filibuster 
against exemption repeal goes on in the House it is said that both 
Speaker CLARK and Mr. Unprerwoop will oppose the President's 
measure, 

That is one of the most preposterous statement: made in any 
newspaper since Guttenberg invented movable types. [Applause 
and laughter.] 

The last statement in that paragraph is the only true state- 
ment in it; that is, that we are both opposed to this bill. 

You gentlemen into whose faces I am now looking know the 
Democratic leaders of this House better than any other men on 
earth know us. Does any man in this House believe that the 
Democratic House leaders are working to split the Democracy? 
[Cries of “ No!“ “No!’}] If so, let him courageously stand up 
here and now, so that men may see the cast of his countenance. 
[Applause and laughter.] 

The Democratic leaders of this House led in the long, bitter, 
and successful fight in the Sixty-first Congress which elected a 
Democratic House in 1910 and set in motion the forces which 
put a Democratic President in the White House, gave us a 
Democratic Senate, and a Democratic majority of 144 in this 
House, [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is a proud rec- 
ord, and yet the New York World has the gall to charge that 
those same leaders are trying to split the Democracy. I can 
stand here now and point out 50 or GO men who would never 
haye sat within these historic walls had not the Democrats and 
insurgents made that fight in the Sixty-first Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Further along in the aforesaid World article occurs this 
passage: 

The ship subsidyists are seeking to spring a great surprise when the 


vote is taken. en debate upon the repeal is finally opened on the 
oe ae hope to uncover one trump card that wil! turn the tide of 
defeat. ` 

This trump card is to be Speaker CHAMP CLARK. Thus far Mr. 
Crank has carefully avoided stating his pornon on the question. The 
World correspondent learned to-day that . CLARK is wavering against 


repeal. He did not vote when the bill was passed or Hy, and there- 
fore he has none of the fears of changin: De dace t appear to be 
politicians. 


uppermost in the minds of many Democratic 

The ship-subsidy interests 1 0 55 to get Mr. CLARK to make a thunder - 
ing speech against repeal. If he can be induced to come out and an- 
nounce that he is in favor of “nailing the Stars and Stripes to the 
canal,” as one antirepeal man expressed it to-day, some Members believe 
many votes may be changed. 

With Speaker CLARK, Mr. UNDERWOOD, FITZGERALD, i 
ing their followers to oppose the bill, It is conceded that a most remark- 
able spectacle will be staged upon the floor of the House. 


That is another base and false insinuation. If any man here 
believes that slander, let him stand up here and now, so that he 
niay be seen by these hundreds of witnesses. $ 

In another World article those of us who stand for American 
rights as against British domination are assailed for “ bolting 
the President.” [Applause.] Merciful God! What an idiotic 
phrase! I have heard of men bolting platforms and of bolting 
nominees, but whoever in 6,000 years that the world has existed 
heard of a man bolting a man in office? It can not be done. 
It is an impossibility in nature. 

We are denounced by the plutocratie World as bolters be- 
cause we stand by the platform, which surely is an astounding 
way to bolt. And I use the words “plutocratie World” ad- 
visedly, becnuse that is the name bestowed upon it by Mr. 
Seymour, one of the principal editors of the New York World, 
who called it that when he was running the St. Louis Republic; 
and if he denies it I will prove it by a hundred editorial 
references. 

I refuse absolutely to have my Democracy measured by the 
weathercock World. 

I kave been a Democrat all my life. I am a Democrat now. 
I expect to die in that faith. I never bolted a Democratic 
nominee or platform in my life. When I was a boy down in the 
Kentucky hills, there was prevalent a disease called “ intermit- 
tent fever”; that is, the fever came up every other day. The 
plutecratic World is an “intermittent Democrat.” 


and KITCHIN - 


[Laughter.] 


The World’s insinuation that I am infiuenced by ship sub- 


sidies is too contemptible for consideration. Everybody, in- 
cluding the World, knows that from my first entrance here I 
have fought all ship-subsidy propositions tooth and nail. On 
one occasion I led the fight in the House which defeated a ship- 
subsidy proposition by 1 vote. 

Not satisfied with the foregoing slanders, it attributes the 
fact that I am standing on the Baltimore platform to the fact 
that I haye not forgotten the Baltimore convention. How can 
I forget a performance which nobody else in America seems 
able to forget, including the New York World itself? [Laughter 
and applause.] It, along with every editor in America who 
hopes to be ambassador, minister plenipotentiary, consul gen- 
eral, or to hold some other fat and juicy job, has been endeavor- 
ing to place me in antagonism to the President ever since the 
election. These papers declare that I am opposing this sur- 
render to Great Britain as an opening gun in my campaign for 
President in 1916. It may surprise these obsequious courtiers 
to know that I never hinted to any human being that I would 
be a presidential candidate in 1916; and that I am not a candi- 
date. Consequently their slander has been a gratuitous mental 
degradation. 

It will surprise these limber-backed incense swingers still 
more to know what I have uniformly told those who have sug- 
gested my candidacy in 1916, and it is this, “If President Wil- 
son makes a success of his administration he will be renomi- 
nated and reelected in 1916 [applause]; but if he makes n fail- 
ure, which God forbid! the nomination will not be worth hay- 
ing.” [Applause.] 

I never entertained the slightest ill will toward the President 
about the Baltimore convention. I wish him well. I did all I 
could to elect him, far more than some of those who so vocifer- 
ously and fulsomely praise him now and for whom deep down in 
his heart he must entertain supreme contempt. [Laughter and 
applause.] I haye steadfastly supported him until we are called 
upon to bolt the platform. I absolutely refuse to do any such 
thing. [Applause.] 

One more word on this head: I do not believe that the fact 
that I led on 29 ballots at Baltimore, receiving a clear majority - 
on 9, and that I got a majority of over 300,000 over the Presi- 
dent in primary elections where he and I competed, precludes 
me from discharging my duty or exercising my rights as a 
Representative in Congress and as Speaker of the House to 
stand up for America against Great Britain, [Applanse.] 

Finally, the New York World says that I am to be defeated 
for Speaker as punishment for “bolting the President.” So be 
it, [Cries óf NO!“ “No!"] The World tried to beat me for 
reelection to the Speakership; but nevertheless I received every 
yote in the Democratic caucus. [Applause.] At that rate 
Methuselah would be an infant beside me before the New York 
World defeats me for Speaker. [Laughter.] 

The New York Sun practically nominates the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] for Speaker. Here is its exact lan- 
guage: 

Reports bave it that already the “little leaders“ 


Now, I resent for my distinguished friends the title of ‘little 
leaders“; they are big-bore leaders; but the Sun says: 

Reports have it that already the “ little leaders” have decided that 
Representative CARTER GLASS, of Virginia, would be a man for 
floor leader, and that Representative Swacan SHERLEY, of Kentucky, 
would make an ideal Speaker. 

No doubt they would. The strange part of that paragraph is 
that it makes no mention of my voluble, vehement, and vocifer- 
ous friend from Texas [Mr. Henry] for the Speakership [laugh- 
ter], for the Sun must know that he has had his eagle eye on 
the Speakership for, lo! these many years, and “ hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” It seems to me that the Sun has dealt 
him the most unkindest cut of all by omitting him from the lists. 

Kentucky, where I was born and raised, and to whose lime- ` 
stone I owe my large frame—Kentucky has furnished several 
Speakers, among them Henry Clay, Harry of the West,” the 
Millboy of the Slashes,” the greatest man that ever sat in the 
Speaker’s chair. It has often been wondered why this mar- 
velous man was elected Speaker on his first day of service in 
the House. Four or five months ago, in writing a series of 
articles about the House of Representatives, and so forth, which 
I am going to publish in a book, I dug out this mystery, and 
here it is; and it may possibly convey a lesson, not only to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SmERLEY] but to some other 
folks. For several years the British had been committing gross 
outrages on our sailors and on our shipping. The administra- 
tion was not disposed to demand redress, or, if it did, it did 
so very feebly; but the American people rose in protest against 
the outrages of the British on our shipping and on our sailors, 
and Henry Clay, in the prime of his splendid powers, only 34 
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years old, came over the Allegheny Mountains, shouting loudly 
to compel the British to give redress for those grievances. The 
people were with him, and they are always on the right side if 
you give them a chance and time to inform themselves. The 
House was with him, and notwithstanding it was his first day 
in the House he beat the candidate for peace at any price more 


than 3 to J. [Applause.] He is among the immortals; God 
bless him in his grave. [Applause.] He was followed all his 
days in his career of mingled victories and defeats by the 
intense love of a vast multitude, as intense a love as that of 
the Old Guard for Napoleon, and it was because he was always 
an American first. [Applaus¢é.] 

I have this to say: The fact that I am making this fight for 
our platform pledges may end my public career. There are 
many things worse than being defeated for Congress or de- 
feated for the Speakership or even worse than to be defeated 
for the Presidency, and one of them is to repudiate the platform 
on which you are elected. [Applause.] 

I can be happy without the Presidency. I can be happy with- 
out the Speakership. ‘The happiest hours of my congressional 
life were spent on the floor of the House engaging freely in the 
parliamentary struggles, great and small, which rage in this 
large, energetic, and tumultuous body. If my constituents who 
have stood by me with unshaken fidelity should retire me to 
private life, I can still be happy in the love and affection of my 
wife and children, in the society of my books, and in cultivating 
flowers and trees. [Applause.] 

One thing dead sure, when I do go out of public life, whether 
next year or 20 years hence, it will be with my mental integrity 
unimpaired and my self-respect intact. [Applause.] 

Cowards die many times before their death; 
The valiant never taste of death but once, 

{Applause.] 

I will not leave my children much property, but I will leave 
them the rich legacy of a good name, which King Solomon says 
is more precious than rubies. [Applause.] 

Why have the plutocratic World and others of its kind made 
these false statements, these base insinuations, these ugly 
threats? To bully and browbeat me into helping to do an un- 
American thing—an utterly unjustifiable thing—a thing which 
will excite the scorn and derision of the civilized world. [Ap- 
plause.] It can not be done. I have sense enough to know my 
duty, and courage enough to do it as becomes a Member of this 
House and the Speaker thereof. 

I take a genuine pride in the membership of this House. I 
always defend it against muckrakers. Some of them have said 
things about me which they will regret when their fever cools 
down, but I pass them by. [Applause.] The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY] became extremely heated because I exercised the right 
which they reserve to themselves; that is, of voting as it seemed 
to me was right. So far as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] is concerned, I say, “Shoo! fly, don’t bodder me. 
Shoo! fly, don’t bodder me.” [Laughter and applause.] 

I have no word of criticism for my Democratic friends who 
are going to vote for the repeal. We haye worked together too 
long; we have fought shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, too 
often; we haye mourned together in defeat for 16 years, but 
never were disheartened; we have rejoiced together in our 
victories during the last 4 years, and I hope we will have cause 
to rejoice in many more. : 

With deep affection 
And recollection, 

I often think of the 172 Democrats and thirty-odd insurgent 
Republicans who achieved our great victory on March 19, 1910, 
which started a political revolution. I love those men too well 
to quarrel with them now. [Applause.] You and I, Mr. Speaker, 
happened to be the Democragic leaders in that historie parlia- 
mentary contest, and among House Democrats you and I have 
been the chief beneficiaries. You owe the leadership of the 
House and I owe the Speakership to the fact, fortunate to us, 
that we were the Democratic leaders on that memorable ocea- 
sion, but I have asserted a thousand times, and I do now reas- 
sert, that every man of the 172 Democrats and thirty-odd Re- 
publicans who fought with us on that bloody field is entitled to 
his full share of honor. In the immortal words of Admiral Win- 
field Scott Schley, “ There was glory enough for all.” With such 
men I will not quarrel. Indeed, the dignity of the high position 
which I hold by the partiality of the House forbids that I quar- 
rel with any Member. I refuse to degrade the Speakership by 
Bo doing. 

I assume that every Member will vote honestly the way dic- 
tated by his intellect and his conscience; but why should 
I be denied the same privilege? No man here should be a 
“rubber-stamp” Congressman. [Applause.] I refuse abso- 


lutely to be either a“ rubber-stamp“ Representative or a“ rub- 
ber-stamn” Speaker. [Applause.] If I did, you would bave 
no respect for me. I stand for the dignity, the privileges, the 
immunities, the prerogatives, and the good name of the House of 
Representatives. I do not want to see this House degraded by 
passing, right or wrong, without any tenable reason, a bill 
which reverses our solemnly recorded action of two years ago, 
and which the Democrats indorsed at Baltimore. What if more 
Democrats did vote against it than voted for it? The Repub- 
licans had a right to vote in this House, and they voted with the 
Democrats and carried the bill. [Applause.] I wish we could 
set vote together over on this side. I regret that we do not; 
ut— 

Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

So, if we must differ, let us differ in kindness, and it will be 
better, much better, for the party, and therefore better for 
the country. [Applause.] 

Truth to tell, I never spent as much time thinking about what 
my duty was on any other proposition as upon this. I looked at 
it from every conceivable angle to see if there was any justifica- 
tion for not keeping our platform pledge, for I desired to stand 
with the President, knowing full well that my motive would be 
misconstrued by every office seeker in the land [laughter]; but, 
to save my life, I could conjure no excuse for my bolting the 
platform. That is the reason why I was so slow in announcing 
my conclusion in the matter. Having had so much trouble in 
coming to a determination myself, I never asked a single 
Member to yote as I did. I am certain that the entire member- 
ship of the House will bear me out in that statement. 

On the 19th day of August, 1893, I made my first speech in 
the House. On that occasion, as on this, a platform figured in 
the proceedings. Among other things, I said: 

I am a Democrat, I stand by the platform—by all of it—by every 
jot and tittle of it, because I believed in it with my whole heart when 
t was made and I believe in it with my whole heart now. It contains 
the Democratic gospel pure and undefiled. Over no political utterance 
did I ever rejoice more than over that, because it was not a Janus- 
faced, double meaning, good Lord, good devil, all-things-to-all-men sort 
of document, but was a clear, bold, honest, ming masterful, compre- 
hensive declaration of Democratic faith. From a hundred rostrums, in 
the presence of high Heaven and thousands of intelligent, law-abiding, 


industrious, God-fearing, patriotic people I pledged myself to stand by 
it here, and come what may, I am going to keep my word. 


[Applause.] ? 
. . 0 s . . * 
It is an old saying that all things are fair in love or war, and some 
peonle appear to believe that anything is fair in politics. I dissent in 
oto from any such immoral doctrine. The people have a right to hon- 
est treatment at the hands of those who aspire to be their agents in 
public affairs, and to the man who betrays them they will send the 
silken bowstring for his own destruction. 
[Applause.] 
kd J * = * * 


* 

What is a platform, anyway? Is it an honest declaration of princi- 
les which the framers honestly intend to enact into laws if they at- 
ain to power, or Is it a dishonest device whereby to entrap the un- 

wary voter? Is it a candid statement of the faith that is in us, or is 
it a bait to catch gudgeons? 

Is it the plight word of men of honor to accomplish certain things, 
or is it only “a poou Morgan“ till after election, which palters 
with the people in a double sense—which “keeps the word of promise 
to the ear and breaks it to the hope"? 


[Applause. ] 

That was what I said when I first came here. I have stood 
by that declaration ever since, now almost 22 years. I stand by 
it now. I will stand by it until I am bereft of my senses, It 
is the rule of conscience and of patriotic service. No other rule 
will do to live by or to die by. [Applause.] 

That statement is in language more bizarre than I would use 
now, but the idea expressed therein is the same idea I entertain 
now and will entertain until I am in my grave. 

There has been much felicitation among the supporters of 
this bill about their tremendous victory on the adoption of the 
rule. When it is remembered that the majority was only 28 on 
the rule and that a change of 15 votes would have defeated it 
in a House with 144 Democratic majority, the grounds for their 
self-congratulation are hard to discover. 

When Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, was walking over a battle 
field whereon he had won a hard-fought victory and observed 
the number of dead and wounded among his own soldiers, he 
mournfully exclaimed : 

Another such victory and we are undone! 

(Laughter. ! 

To whom does the Panama Canal belong, anyway? To the 


United States of America. [Applause.] We built it at the enor- 
mous cost of $400,000,000. We built it on American soil. We 


built it by the genius of American engineers. We have for- 
tified it; we will control it. In order to get a chance to build 
it we created a Republic. [Applause.] Of course, we used to 
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abuse Col, Roosevelt and poke fun at his fly-by-night Republic; 
but he was the American President; we are responsible for him. 
He may have been a little hasty—I think he was—in the recog- 
nition of that newborn Republic, but nevertheless it is our Re- 
public. We created it and we can not escape its paternity. 
{Applarse and laughter.] 

For whose benefit did we build the canal? We are rot such 
numbskulls as not to know what we built it for. We built it 
primarily for our own benefit. That is what we did, and no- 
body can lie out of it. [Applause and laughter.] Secondarily, 
we built it for the benefit of the world, but it was to be used 
under rules and conditions that we and nobody else prescribe. 
[Applause.] The British Government has just as much right 
to prescribe the rules for the government of that canal as it has 
to prescribe that I shall wear a white flannel suit in midwinter, 
as Mark Twain used to wear in the coldest weather. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.) Why did we build it? There is the crux 
of the whole situation. What did we do it for? Why did we 
violate the integrity of Colombia? Because that is exactly what 
we did. What did we spend $400,000,000 for? What did we 
want with the canal anyhow? I will tell you what we wanted. 
We wanted to get cheap freight water rates. [Applause.] And 
we wanted to fix it so that we can get both parts of our fleet 
into the Pacific or the Atlantic at the same time, wherever we 
want them and when we want them. [Applause.] Who fonght 
the building of that canal and defeated it for 15 long, weari- 
some years? The transcontinental railroads. [Applause.] 

Who would be the chief beneficiaries of this repeal bill? The 
same transcontinental railroads—the Canadian Pacific and the 
Tehuantepec National Railway heading the list. It would be 
many millions of dollars in their capacious pockets annually. 
To do a thing to enable them to hold up their’ old rates is 
altruistic generosity run mad and an outrage on the American 
people. I refuse to-indorse any such program. 

As a party pledged to encouragement of competition, we long 
ago took our stand unequivocally in favor of freeing transpor- 
tation between our own ports, and, so far as I am informed, no 
change in conditions has taken place that could possibly justify 
a reversal of that policy. 

Now, that is the truth, and you can not blink it. How much 
will the stock of the Tehuantepec Railroad, principally owned 
by Lord Cowdray, be worth after the canal is completed? It 
will not be worth 3 cents on a dollar. I will tell you what I 
would rather see. I would rather see’ that canal blown up 
than to give the English any control over it. [Applause.] It 
has been the dream of men since Balboa first looked down 
upon the peaceful ocean to cut a canal across that Isthmus. 
But I would rather see it filled up with granite bowlders 
cemented together than to yield one particle of control over it 
to any foreign nation beneath the sun. [Applause.] It is ours 
forever, for better or for worse, just like the Mississippi River 
and the Missouri River that line my district. It belongs to us. 
There is no question about that. [Applause.] 

One of the wisest things the fathers did was to distribute 
the powers of government among three departments—legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive; and they endeavored to so arrange 
things that no one department should encroach upon the pre- 
rogatives of the others. 

Under this system of checks and balances certain duties are 
devolved upon the President which he is sworn to discharge, 
and, truth to tell, President Wilson shows no reluctance in dis- 
charging his duties and exercising his powers to the utmost. 
[Laughier.] 

When he was elected governor of New Jersey he declared 
that he had been elected leader of the people of tha‘: State. 
When he was elected President he declared that he had become, 
ipso facto, leader of the people of the United States. In both 
declarations he was correct, but even leadership has its limi- 
tations. [Applause.] 

I am willing to follow where he leads so long as he is in the 
White House and so long as he does not ask us to repudiate a 
plain platform declaration, and there I draw the line. 
[Laughter.] 

Under our system a national convention is the grand inquest 
of a political party, the highest authority for the declaration 
of party principles, higher than President or congressional cau- 
cuses; indeed, higher than President and congressional caucuses 
combined. There is no question about that. 

‘The fathers also devolved upon Congress certain duties which 
we are sworn to discharge faithfully and well, duties which we 
can not shirk or fail to discharge without self-stultification 
and the condemnation of the people and of our own consciences. 

The President discharges his duties. The question is, Have 
we the wisdom, the courage, and the patriotism to discharge 
ours? If not, we should make way for men imbued with the 
spirit of 76, to the end that we may transmit our priceless 


i 


heritage of liberty to our children and our children’s children 
unimpaired. [Applause.] 
The declaration in fayor of free tolls for our coastwise trade 
was writ large in the Baltimore platform. It is in these words: 
We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 


wise trade passing ugh the canal. 

Was there eyer a plainer sentence written since writing was 
invented? [Applause.] 

We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by 
ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transporta- 
tion competitive with the canal. 

The proponents of the repeal at first, with far more zeal than 
discretion, asserted that that plank was inserted in the plat- 
form surreptitiously and without any consideration. But that 
would haye blasted too many reputations of men who were on 
the platform committee [applause]—particularly the 11 men on 
the subcommittee which reported the tolls plank to the full 
committee—and they refused to rest under that false and foolish 
charge and told the truth about it in self-defense; and the truth 
is.the tolis plank was introduced in the usual way and was fully 
discussed—not only discussed, but amended and agreed to in its 
amended form by the full committee and then by the whole 
convention. 

That sentence about railroad-owned ships was not in the first 
draft of it, but it was in the nature of an amendment. 

We went to the people on that platform containing the free- 
tolis plank; headed by President Wilson himself we all in- 
dorsed it; standing on it we appealed to the voters of the land 
for their support; and they, responding to our Macedonian cry 
for help, enabled us to sweep the land from sea to sea by 
amazing majorities in the Electoral Colleges. And now it is 
proposed that we reward their faith in us and their support 
of us by repudiating one of the planks of that platform on 
which we achieved that astounding victory, a plank so clear 
that there could be no misunderstanding about it, no possible 
misconstruction of it. I refuse absolutely to be a party to any 
such performance. [Applause.] ‘Tell it not in Gath, proclaim it 
not in the streets of Askalon that the Democratic Party wil! not 
keep faith with a confiding public. 

We most earnestly desire peace with all nations; we will buy 
peace from none. [Applause.] In the memorable words of the 
immortal Pinckney, “ Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” When we were a feeble folk, with only five or six mil- 
lions of people and with very little wealth, the high-sonled 
Jefferson scornfully refused to pay tribute to the pirates of the 
Barbary coast, and, though a lifelong lover of peace, sent Ameri- 
can men-of-war to shell them out of their holes, 

Now, being the richest and most powerful nation on the 
globe, with a population of 100,000,000 souls—the very flower 
of the human race—we are asked to grant to Great Britain, 
whom we defied and defeated in our infancy, and whom we de- 
fied again and defeated again iv our early youth in the War 
of 1812—properly called Our Second War of Independence "— 
concessions grounded in injustice and humiliating in charac- 
ter—claims for which concessions had been abandoned by Great 
Britain until Senator Erinu Roor made a speech upholding the 
contentions of that foreign power—contentions which had been 
flatly rejected by a President of the United States and his 
Secretary of State. There is no tale in the Arabian Nights 
or even in Munchausen so utterly incredible as that historic 
fact. Why should we grant Great Britain a demand which she 
had abandoned prior to that widely bruited senatorial speech? 
No sufficient reason has ever been vouchsafed to us, and none 
ever will be, because it is an impossibility in nature. Yes, 
we desire peace with all nations; but it is the sort of peace 
which Disraeli boasted he returned with from the Congress of 
Berlin to London, “ Peace with honor” [applause], for securing 
which he was made an earl and further distinguished by the 
Garter. In his famous first inaugural, formulating the Demo- 
cratic creed, Thomas Jefferson puts the same idea in these 
words, familiar to us all: 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none. 

My brilliant friend, of whom I am very fond, Senator Lewis, 
of Illinois, drew a picture in the Senate yesterday calculated to 
make a man’s hair stand on end “like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine” [Laughter.] He says Russia will gobble Alaska, 
the Japanese will take the Philippines, Guam, the Sandwich 
Islands, and the Pacific coast to the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. While they are doing that England will gobble up Mex- 
ico. Now T will tell you what I have got to say about it. We 
want war with no nation; we want peace; but rather than sur- 
render our right to our complete sovereignty over every square 
foot of our globe-encircling domain, we will cheerfully and cour- 
ageously face the world in arms. [Applause.] They may jump 
on us, but If they do they will jump off again. [Applause.] 
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The amazing request of the President for the repeal, like the 
peace of God, passeth all understanding. [Applause.] If he has 
any reasons which are not utterly untenable and which impelled 
him to make the request, he has not vouchsafed them to us as a 
body or, so far as I am informed, to any Member of the House. 
If he has adequate reasons and did not deem it prudent to make 
them known to the world at large, he could have communicated 
them to us in secret session. With all due deference to the 
President, it seems to me that we are entitled to those reasons 
before bolting a Democratic platform, which is generally con- 
sidered an indefensible, an extra-hazardous performance, fre- 
quently fatal in its results. 

I think, as Speaker of this House, I had a right to know them. 
[Applause.] I am the third officer in this Government, and I 
am as patriotic as the second or the first. [Applause.] You 
have a right to know; you are a part of the Government. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, if the President did not want to give them to 
the world, he could have given them to us in secret session; and 
if they had convinced us as they seem to have convinced him 
there would have been no dissension in this House. [Applause.] 
We are all Americans, The fact of a man being a Republican 
or a Progressive does not keep him from being just as patriotic 
as if he were a Democrat. [Applause.] 

Now, what were the two reasons assigned? 

In his message one reason assigned by the President was in 
these words: 

That exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 
point of view. f 

If it is “a mistaken economic policy” now, was it not “a 
mistaken economic policy” during the eampaign of 1912, when 
we all, under the lead of the President himself, indorsed it as 
part of the Democratie creed, on which we appealed for votes? 
If so, why did the President indorse it then? It can not be 
that a proposition which was good before the election can be 
so awfully bad after the election. 

But it is not “a mistaken economic policy.” If so, is not 
our policy from the very beginning of shutting all foreign 
ships out of our coastwise trade also “a mistaken economic 
policy”? Do not our rules of charging foreign vessels for 
wharfage, dockage, pilotage, and so forth, while charging our 
own vessels no fees or smaller fees, also constitute “a mistaken 
economie policy,” if the President is correct? In short, if he 
is correct, is not anything we can do to give our own people any 
economie advantage whatsoever in the race for commercial 
supremacy “a mistaken economic policy ”? 

Most assuredly the “‘ mistaken-economic-policy ” reason of the 
President is untenable and fades away before the stubborn 
facts of our history. 

As that is a disputed point, why not amend this bill so as 
to continue the present law with the exemption section for two 
years or suspend it for two years? By amending the bill either 
way we control the situation. If the exemption from tolls 
should turn out to be “a mistaken economic policy,” we can 
repeal or modify it; but if we pass this repeal bill, control over 
our own canal, built on our own soil with our own money, is 
gone from us and our heirs— 

Forever and forever, 
Fe jey 5 me Fig hh, passions, 
As long as life has woes. ; 
Here is what President Wilson said at Washington Park, 
N. J., August 5, 1912: 
One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus 
of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to 
the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. 
Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
nding—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 
he House—provides for free tolls for American ships through that 
canal, and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by 
any American railroad company. 

fou see the object of that, don’t you? We do not want the railroads 
to compete with themselves, because we understand that kind of compe- 
tition. We want water carriage to ogg eg with Jand carriage, so as 
to be perfectly sure that you are going to get better rates around the 
canal than you would across the continent. 

Our platform is not molasses to catch files. 
means what it says. It is the utterance of carnest and honest men, 
who intend to do iness along those lines and who are not waiting to 
see whether ther can catch votes with those promises before they deter- 
mine whether they are going to act upon them or not, 

And here is his address to Congress on March 5, 1914: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, I have come to you upon an errand which 
can be very briefly perfor but I beg that you will not measure its 
importance by the number of sentences In which I state it. No com- 
munication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver or 
more far-reaching implications as to the interest of the country, and I 


It means business. It 


come now to s 7 5 a matter with regard to which I am 
Ae peculiar degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal responsi- 
y. 


I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels 
in the coastwise trade of the United’ States from payment of 
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and to urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of 
such a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that er constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 

t of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treat 
with Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 1 
1901. But I have not come to urge upon you my personal views. 1 
have come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be 
our own differences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, 
its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and 
that interpretation precindes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. 
We consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not 
originate; and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a 
Nation to interpret with a too strained or refined reading the words of 
our own promises just because we have porer enough to give us leave 
to read them as we please. The large thing to do is the only thing we 
can afford to do, a 1 withdrawal from a position everywhere 
questioned and misunderst We ought to reverse our action without 
raising the question whether we were right or wrong, and so once more 
deserve our reputation for generosity and for the redemption of every 
obligation without quibble or hesitation. 

I ask this of you In support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure. 


A second reason for the repeal assigned by President Wilson 
is that the exemption of our coastwise trade from the payment 
of tolls is “in plain contravention of the treaty with Great 
Britain concerning the canal, concluded on November 18, 1901.“ 
Of course, the President believed that or he would not have 
said it, but he was mistaken, If I believed that, I would vote 
with him, for I am as tender and jealous of my country’s honor 
as he is or as any other living man is, even as tender and 
jealous as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hexer], the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], and the gentieman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PatMer] are, notwithstanding they are the 
self-constituted custodians of the honor of the American Re- 
public and the conscience keepers of the American people. 
[Applause.] 

It is painful, perhaps presumptuous, to disagree with these 
three great international jurists, but it must be done. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is supposed to know some law. 
In the case of Olsen versus Smith, reported in the One hundred 
and ninety-fifth United States, volume 832, at page 344, a case 
involving the very point involved in the exemption section of 
the Panama tolls law, the court had the temerity to rule con- 
trary to the opinion of my three learned friends aforesaid. 
Chief Justice White, then Mr. Justice White, delivered the 
opinion of the court in these words: x 

Nor is there merit in the contention that, as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel coming from a for port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States providing that “no higher or other duties or charges 
shail be imposed In any port of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States.” 
Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from 1 result- 
ing from the law of the United States nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State law concerns vessels in the 
foreign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to 
roduce a tion against-British vessels engaged in foreign 

de and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. In 
substance the proposition but asserts that because by the Jaw of the 
United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from pilotage regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even although such regulations 


apply without discrimination to all vessels engaged in such foreign 
trade, whether domestic or forelgn. 


In other words, the court held that there could be no discrimi- 
nation where there was ho competition, and that as by the jaw 
of the United States only American vessels can engage in the 
coastwise trade, it was no violation of the treaty if the regula- 
tions applied to all vessels in the foreign trade. The reasoning 
of that decision applies equally well to the present situation. 

In his very able minority report the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. J. R. KNowranp] thus elucidates the decision: 

The remarkable similarity of the facts and conditions in the Olsen 
against Smith case and that under consideration is apparent. In that 
ease as in this it was urged that a law of the United States granting an 


8 in favor of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade was in 
violation of a treaty. The exemption in that case was from pilotage 


charges; in the present case it is from toll charges. Certainly it can 
eat contended that there is any distinction between the cases in 
regar 


harges. 
„but in 
Supreme Court said: No: for what we do or omit to do with regard 
to our coastwise 


vessels engaged 

Certainly the President has never read the Olsen against 
Smith decision by our court of last resort or he never would 
have concluded that the exemption of tolls on our coastwise 


trade was in plain contravention of our treaty with Great 
Britain. 

If we have entered into an engagement which forbids us to 
manage our own affairs, then we must abide by it, however 
foolish or unnecessary that engagement may have been. But 
have we? Here opinions—honest opinions—differ; and, mind 
you, not only American but British opinions. His Majesty’s 
Government is quite certain now that exemption of tolls on our 
coastwise traffic violates the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but it was 
very far from certain when its accredited representative wrote 
to our Secretary of State as late as July, 1912, that— 


It the trade should be so regulated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels 
would be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 
be taken, 


So far as our own best judges are concerned, it is, I believe, 
quite safe to say that, with the exception of the learned senior 
Senator from New York and our former highly respected 
ambassador, Mr. Choate, the weight of recognized legal opinion 
of the highest merit, from Mr. Olney, Mr. Taft, Mr. Knox, and 
to my mind, though I would make no invidious distinctions, 
most important by far of all, from the present Chief Justice 
of the United States, in a precisely similar case, is practically 
unanimous to the effect that neither legally in a broad sense 
nor technically in a narrow application does this treaty forbid 
us to regulate the transportation of our own goods in our own 
ships through our own canal between our own ports. 

The President differs from the judgment of these and many 
other men of like understanding. He is convinced that the 
statute as it now stands does contravene our solemn obligation, 
and should therefore be repealed. So believing, he does the 
only thing that an honorable and conscientious head of the Na- 
tion could do; he asks us to reconsider our action in view of 
his conviction that we have violated a pledge. Whatever may 
be the differences of opinion respecting the merits of the case, 
I do President Wilson honor for his act. If I were in his place 
and believed as he believes, I should do as he has done. More- 
over, I have such confidence in the President that I have not 
the slightest doubt that if he were in my place-and believed 
what I believe, he would do ds I am doing. But I do not and 
can not indorse-his judgment in this matter. I think he is 
wholly in the wrong, at least so far as the treaty bears upon 
our own domestic situation, and consequently offers no just 

cause for the breaking of a well-considered party pledge. 

; In addition to the Supreme Court decision, as pointed out by 
Mr. MANN, the same view is held by two Presidents, by two 
Secretaries of State, and by the House itself on three separate 
occasions. 

While I have great respect for the opinions of the President 
and my three worthy colleagues aforementioned, the weight 
of authority is against them. 

The plain, unvarnished truth of history is that from the 
beginning to the present hour, what we do about our domestic 
trade, which includes the coastwise trade, we have considered 
solely as our business, and that foreign nations have absolutely 
nothing to do with it. It is none of their business what we do 
with it. 

The repeal means the practical abandonment of the Monroe 
doctrine, which we forced into the code of the international law 
and which the American people will maintain at all hazards. 
That is the only proposition they ever agreed upon; and the 
reason they agreed upon it was that it was a genuine American 
pronouncement, one to warm the cockles of the heart of every 
true American betwixt the two seas. It was the doctrine of 
self-defense. Touch that doctrine and the bristles of the Amer- 
ican people rise instanter. Those who assert that the Monroe 
doctrine is dead reckon without their host. 

No one can forget how, when we had our quarrel with Great 
Britain over the Venezuelan question, President Grover Cleve- 
land thrilled the hearts of his countrymen, without regard to 
political affiliations, by a message on which his fame will rest 
far more than upon all his other acts and words in the coming 
time. His famous and courageous declaration, “To-day the 
United States is practically sovereign upon this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon subjects to which it confines its interposi- 
tion,” made him for the first and only time a popular idol. 
Therein he bluntly and succinctly stated the opinion of 99 per 
cent of the American people. 

James Monroe stated the Monroe doctrine very modestly. We 
were a modest folk then; but the Monroe doctrine has grown 
with our growth and strengthened with our strength, till now 
it is what Grover Cleveland said it was; and surely nobody will 
have the temerity to accuse him of being either a demagogue or 
a jingo. 

Now may the God of our fathers, who nerved 3,000,000 back- 
woods Americans to fling their gage of battle into the face of 
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the mightiest monarch in the world, who guided the hand of 
Jefferson in writing the charter of liberty, who sustained Wash- 
ington and his ragged and starving army amid the awful hor- 
rors of Valley Forge, and who gave them complete victory on 
the blood-stained heights of Yorktown, may He lead Members 
to vote so as to prevent this stupendous folly—this unspeakable 
humiliation of the American Republic. [Prolonged applause 
on the floor and in the galleries,] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Unperwoop). The gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how much time remains of debate 
to the various sides? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty-seven minutes remain, 
controlled by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAMSoN]. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. PETERS of Massachusetts rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to excuse me. I had forgotten for the moment. 
He requested permission to have read a letter. If the gentleman 
will send the letter to the Clerk’s desk, I will have it read in 
my time. 

Mr. PETERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, as the name of 
Mr. Richard Olney, former Democratie Secretary of State, has 
been referred to during the debate, and his views have been 
quoted by those in opposition to this measure, I have asked the 
gentleman from Georgia to permit this letter from Mr. Olney to 
me to be read in order to present correctly his yiews on the 
present situation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter in the time of the gentleman from Georgia. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Boston, March 28, 5914. 
Hon. ANDREW J, PETERS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Peters: I have your favor of the 25th instant asking 
i views as to how a Representative in Congress should vote on the 
bill to repeal the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act. 

If I were in your position, I am very certain I should feel that I 
ought to stand by the President. 

The situation is peculiar, Here is a treaty unquestionably obscure 
and susceptible of two opposite interpretations, as conclusively shown 
by the conflicting views of two Presidents of the United States and by 
the irreconcilable differences of opinion among eminent 1. without 
regard to their political affiliations. Recognizing this situation, and 
though he might have proposed arbitration, the President, in effect, 
declares that the merits of the issue are immaterial, and that the 
repeal of the act which raises the issue is absolutely essential to our 
good standing with the great powers of the world and to the proper 
conduct of our foreign relations. He makes this declaration as Presi- 
dent and as that branch of the National Government especially charged 
with our foreign relations, and takes the responsibility of assuring Con- 
pem and the country that, as compared with the results to be gained 

y repeal, all other matters involved are of slight account. Now, this 
declaration of the President must be accepted as made in good faith, 
with absolute sincerity, and with an intimate knowledge of foreign 
relations that Congrese can not pretend to. What else, tkercfore, is 
there to do but follow the President’s lead upon a matter upon which 
he is entitled to lead both by reason of superior acquaintance with the 
subject and because our frame of government requires him to lead? It 
must be borne in mind that for Congress not to support such an urgent 
appeal as the President has made in this instance is not merely to 
defeat a measure which may be, and which he deems to be, required 
both by the honor and the well-being of the Nation, It is to discredit him 
for the future, it is to weaken and prejudice him in his subsequent inter- 
course with foreign nations, it is to give them notice that he is rather 
a figurehead than a real factor in the National Government, and that 
dealings with him are 1 sa to be regarded as very serious affairs, 

Other pertinent considerations leading to the same result might be 
mentioned, but in the precise situation now confronting Congress they 
may, I think, be safely passed over because those already given ought 
to regarded as decisive, 

Very truly, yours, 
RICHARD OLNEY, 


Mr. ADAMSON said: Mr. Speaker, in the short time remain- 
ing I would not be able to indulge in any pyrotechnics if I had a 
supply of fireworks. There are three good reasons why this 
provision should be repealed and why it never should haye been 
adopted. One is the Government of the United States was in- 
trusted by the people to construct that canal, primarily for the 
benefit of the Government of the United States, as the owner of 
the canal, administering that institution fairly and honestly for 
the use of its own vessels and collecting incidentally from com- 
merce as much as possible of revenues to reimburse the people, 
instead of taxing the people to pay a deficit out of the Treasury. 
The revenues will not be sufficient to defray the expense of 
operating the canal, even if all pay uniform tolls. If only half 
should pay tolls, then a deficit of half the expense of operation 
would be paid out of the Treasury by the people. That does 
not seem to alarm some people. Some people have been getting 
benefits from the Government anyway, and it appears that 


some people are entirely unable to differentiate between the 
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Government and themselves when it comes to using money and 
asking largess from the Government. They are unwilling to al- 
low the Government to do anything without paying tribute to 
them. They confuse the Government and the people with them- 
selves. They say that it is ours and that we have a right te do 
with it as we please. Suppose the gentlemen who assert that 
should go down to the Treasury of the United States. That is 
the property of the United States. They can walk through 
there, and they may be allowed to handle $40,000,000, but they 
are not allowed to take that away unless they have a valid 
check for $40,000,000. [Applause.] A proper sense of deceney 
and honor would prompt them to give the Government a chance 
to make the canal a suecess instead of shackling that great 
enterprise with their own selfish demands and making it a 
charge on the Treasury and 2 burden on the people. 

The second reason is that it is a subsidy out of the Treasury 
to a rich speeial interest that does not need it, which, accord- 
ing to the evidence before our committee, will not give the 
people the benefit of it. [Applause.] There has never been any 
refutation of that statement. The third reason is that the dis- 
crimination is contrary to our treaty, made for the benefit of all 
nations, and all nations rightfully resent our yiolation of faith. 
We ought to have sense enough to do right without waiting 
for their objection. Some people do not understand the situa- 
tion. This is not a canal built originally in our own country, 
but in a country where the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
has already explained to you Great Britain had more possessions 
than we had at the time, and contested the supremacy and dis- 
puted our right to build there. Oh, what a pity we did not have 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] there with his 
eagles or one of his'eagles. He had two. That splendid meta- 
phor of his is about as badly mixed as his history and logic. 
He had an old eagle 130: years ago twisting the lion’s tail and 
lining her nest with his tawny mane, and now he has a young 
eagle, which is scared to death when the lion roars. That must 
have been a curious bird to retain its youth for these long years. 
What a pity he was not down there then, to drive that lion from 
the continent. What a pity the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CHANDLER] was not here also—the brave man who said 
that he can live without the esteem of England, but not without 
his own self-respect. Mr. Speaker, if self-esteem be a specifie for 
longevity, I see no reason why that debonair gentleman should 
not live forever. [Laughter and applause.] 

Oh, but we are cowardly, cowardly; we are afraid; and it is 
said you changed your politics. Let me tell those gentlemen 
who talk about cowardice that it is not always the man who 
prates, not the fellow when he is talking to the masses or tickling 
the ear of the groundling, but it is the man with responsibility 
upon him when he meets danger who is brave enough to do 
right, “who dare do all that may become a man, and who dare 
do more is none.“ 

When a ship-subsidy jingo mentions cowardice or calls you 
“ pusillanimous” for honestly standing up for the people against 
graft, talk poetry to him. Tell him— 

And if thou saidst I am not peer 

Of any lord in Scotland here 

Lowland or Highland, far or near— 
Lord Angus, thou hast Ied! 

Oh, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] were greatly troubled 
about the Democratic platform, about gentlemen changing posi- 
tions. They thought because this thing got into the Demoeratie 
platform that was the reason for changing and going across to 
the enemy instead of standing by the people, but the papers for 
four days have deplored the fact there was only one side of 
this case, because the first tier of leaders were standing by the 
trusts and the special interests and you haye to draft these 
second-class temporary leaders to represent the people, and 
those gentlemen could not stand the idea of being classed any- 
where but in the first tier of leaders. That is the reason Mr. 
Mownperrn and Mr. Stoan sought cover to get into the class and 
rank with the first tier of leaders. I can understand that. The 
gentleman from Wyoming gaye several versions and several 
reasons for bis change. One was that the President had come 
over to him, and although his original reason for voting was 
good, he flopped because the President agreed with him. His 
wabbly argument is worse than Goldsmith’s drunken man: 

The pupil of 15 ul it forced him along, 
His conduct still right, but his argument wrong; 
Still aiming at honor, yet fearing to roam, 
The driver got drunk and the horse drove home. 

He had sound conclusions and a good reason, and he quit be- 
cause the President came to the relief of our committee in this 
matter. Now, gentlemen, I desire to say your committee has 
worked here, and I have endeayored to learn all I could from 
them about this subject for 17 years. We brought in two years 


ago a bill on the subject of the Panama Canal. 


We have been 
studying ever since Col. Hepburn, bless his old soul, and I had 
the first debate in. this House on this very proposition of giving 


| exemption of tolls to American ships in the Fifty- fifth and Fifty- 


sixth Congresses; yet people say it was not mooted at that time, 


and I said a more foolish thing than the Speaker said just now. 


I said I would rather allow the Isthmus to stand there forever 
and have the mouniains pile up forever and the two oceans 
eternally separate there than for Congress to go so deep in the 
business of graft and special privilege as to tax the American 


people hundreds of millions of dollars for special interests. 


{[Applause.] And I do not propose now to run to cover because 
the President of the United States comes here and agrees with 
me after this long fight. [Applause.} Now, gentlemen, I did 
not support Woodrow Wilson for nomination, and when F heard 
that Oscar Unperwoon and the Speaker were rising in insurrec- 
tion against the President I knew it to be false, beeause I sup- 
ported both of them for President. I wanted both of them 
either one I could get. If I could not get both for President, I 
wanted one for President and the other for Vice President. I 
even berated Woodrow Wilson so much as to say that the Vice 
Presidency was good enough for him. Surely that doesnot brand 
me as very partial to him, does it? J still believe that either 
one of those other gentlemen would have made a good President, 
although Woodrow Wilson has made the best this country has 
seen for 100 years. [Applause.] I did not believe, and I do 
not believe now, that any man I supported would enter into 
insurrection against a Democratic President, because he is Presi- 
dent now and he was Woodrow Wilson then. I will tell you 
what is a faet. They would haye had to do something like 
he has done—they would have to learn something about the 
canal, When he was first nominated he did not know anything 
more about the Panama Canal than they do now. 

They are great tariff debaters, CLARK is the biggest Speaker 
I ever saw, and Unprerwoop is the greatest floor leader I eyer 
saw in my life [applause], but they have not studied the canal 
and do not know anything about it, and neither did the Presi- 
dent. The President made a foolish speech over in New Jersey, 
so the newspapers say, in which he talked about excluding ships 
at the canal, and said we did not have enough coastwise ships. 
I reckon Crark and Unperwoop think that now, by the way they 
talk. My God, one-tenth of the coastwise ships we haye, which 
is the biggest fleet in the world, and equal to those of the com- 
bined nations of the world, are large enough and strong enough 
to do profitable business through the canal, and if each of the 
ships constituting that 10 per cent would make one round trip 
each year there would be six ships a day passing through that 
canal from coast to coast. They would either go empty or the 
business would multiply a hundredfold. That is how many 
we have, and that is only 10 per cent of them, and those, 
judging by the initial letters and names of the owners, repre- 
sent every kind of trade and trust and combination in the 
United States. And we know how much a gallon of oil weighs, 
how many of them would go to the ton, and we know how little 
one-sixth of a cent a gallon would affect the price of Standard 
Oil, as affected by the toll the Standard Oil would pay at the 
rate of $1.20 a net ton. How would the people get any benefit 
of that, and why should we say we do not have ships enough- 
According to the evidence before the committee, they select 
their own routes and never compete with one another and never 
will; and one firm, which is owned in part by other combina- 
tions, and which itself has stock in oil companies and other 
companies, has enough ships to do all the business of that 
canal, and it says it will do it, in spite of all comers. Its agent 
walked out of the committee room and said in the presence of a 
dozen witnesses that while he would like to put the toll in his 
jeans, anybody who thought a cent of it would ever pass to a 
shipper or a consumer was a fool. 

The trouble is, gentlemen, when they go to consider this canal 
they make a mistake’ to analogize it or liken it to something 
else. ‘There is not anything else to compare it with. There 
never have been two such canals in the world. We started this 
canal after long negotiation, described to you by the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. We failed to get the capital with 
which to build it. We made an agreement of equality and neu- 
trality to have it built by a private company and protected by 
the joint operation of maritime nations. Failing to. do it, capi- 
tal found a cheaper place and built the Suez Canal, connecting 
the different oceans of the world, at about one-fourth of the 
cost, and applied exactly the same rules, in substance. After- 
wards, this Government, needing the canal for the use of its 
own ships, its warships, and auxiliary ships, and the people 
desiring a closer connection between the two coasts, secured a 
modification of the old treaty under which it was prohibited 
from building it, and it was changed so as to allow our Govern- 
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ment to build it, provided it took exactly the same position that 
the private company would have occupied and which the pri- 
vate company occupied at Suez, which meant “I will use the 
canal for my benefit, but I am not the Shipping Trust or not 
all the people; I am the official Government of the United 
States, and I have a right to make that enterprise prosperous, 
if I ean, for the benefit of the tax-paying people.” 

Men who talk to you about battleships raise bugbears about 
excluding our own battleships. Great goodness, whom do they 
pay tolls to? They pay them to the Government of the United 
States, by pulling money out of one pocket and putting it into 
another. 

But the second article of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty says it 
shall have all the rights of owner and builder subject to the con- 
ditions of fairness and equity, and if you will read the notes in 
the Senate you will find that Senator Bacon and Senator Mc- 
Laurin, of Mississippi, made motions to amend the second treaty 
that was confirmed—not the first one with the Bard amend- 
ment—striking out the provision that preserved all the terms 
of article 8 of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty. And they were de- 
feated by GO to 18, showing what the Senate meant and under- 
stood at that time. 

“Oh,” but they say, “what do we get out of it?“ These men 
ought to know what a man gets out of a thing when he collects 
tolls out of all mankind. It is a business institution. The Gov- 
ernment’s interest is to get all the money it can out of it—out of 
all commerce that uses it. If commerce had built that canal 
under the old contract, our Government would have been glad 
to be out of it and glad to pay the tolls on its warships, but com- 
merce would not build it. As the Government had to build it, it 
should use it for its own ships first, and then take toll out of 
commerce which will patronize it. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] and others 
have criticized a statement in the majority report that the grant 
from Panama is accompanied by a covenant running with the 
grant which we are bound to respect. The gentlemen are pleased 
to construe that as an assault on our sovereignty. I do not care 
to charge lack of candor nor lack of information, but as the 
same report carried the answer to their suggestion, it is a little 
strange that gentlemen who are both wise and candid could not 
see both when they saw one. The gentleman from Alabama 
read article 3 of the treaty with Panama, which “grants all 
rights, power, and authority which the United States would 
possess if sovereign of the territory to the entire exclusion of the 
right, power, and authority of Panama.” I call attention to 
article 18 of that same treaty, declaring that— 
the canal and the entrances thereto shall be neutral in perpetuity, and 
shall be opened upon the terms provided for by section 1 of article 3, of 
and in conformity with all the stipulations of the treaty entered into 
by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain on Novem- 
ber 18, 1901. 

And I further quote article 4 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization of 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 

It will be observed from all of these clauses that the question 
of sovereignty is not involved at all. We did not go to Panama 
to found 2 government nor colonize a new settlement, we went 
there to build a canal, and all we needed was a right of way. 
In the treaty with New Granada—article 35 under which we 
built the Panama Railroad and which is still in force—we 
negotiated as to a “right of way” either for a canal or rail- 
road. 

In the Hepburn Act to construct a canal, in section 2, we pro- 
vided for the acquisition and perpetual control of a strip of 
land to construct thereon a canal. In article 2 of the treaty, 
Panama grants its authority for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of a canal. Nobody ques- 
tions any sovereignty—it is not necessary. Our rights are fixed 
by the several treaties. We desire to operate a canal and we 
can do anything necessary to run a canal, but in consideration 
of securing that high point of vantage ground we agreed to deal 
fairly with people of all nations, including our cwn, and I ob- 
ject to robbing our people just as much as other Governments ob- 
ject to discrimination against theirs. The same gentlemen have 
the same trouble about battleships. That question is not in 
They want to know what we will do if ever we have war with 
another nation and the other nation tries to run battleships 
through our canal. If any man imagines that we will ever 
atlow a nation at war with us to run a battleship within 3 miles 
of: either entrance to that canal he is certainly entitled to an- 
other thought coming to him, and he knows little about war. 

The bungling provisions now in section 5 are not the result of 
any fault of your committee. We had a sensible and compact 
provision well considered and properly drawn, but in the anx- 
iety to secure discrimination men fumbled around in a hurry 


in about two hours’ debate and substituted the Doremus amend- 
ment, but still it does not contain the word “battleships.” In 
order to give directions to our officials about their conduct we 
merely provided that uniform tolls should be collected from all 
vessels except the official vessels of the United States and the 
Republic of Panama. The words “ vessels of the United States 
and its citizens” crept in with the Doremus amendment, I do 
not know whether by intent or accident, but they do not mean 
“battleships.” The vessels of the United States mean any 
vessels chartered or licensed in the merchant marine. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States as the owner of the canal can, 
by article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, do anything that the 
corporation owning the Suez Canal can do with that canal. 

The only difference is one is a private corporation, the other 
is owned by the Government of the United States. Each has 
a right to collect tolls and make money, and a man who has 
not financial sense enough to know that the right to control 
and collect the revenue, which forms the only strength and 
attraction to own business, does not know enough to come to 
Congress. If the private corporation controlling the Suez Canal 
has any property or vessels of its own, it passes them through, 
if necessary, without any ceremony or permission from any- 
body—there is nobody to ask or pay but themselves. The 
United States Government can do the same with its vessels 
and property. The reason it does not treat warships of other 
nations like its own is that it does not own the ships of the 
other nations; it does own those in its own navy, but there 
may be a transfer of ownership to the United States Govern- 
ment if ships of other nations try to fool with our canal in a 
hostile way. There is no danger of warships being excluded 
from the Suez Canal during war, because that is a private cor- 
poration and is not going to have war with any nation. It is 
protected in the performance of its contract by a convention of 
the maritime nations of the world, and they would fight any- 
body who would try to interfere with it or blockade it. The 
United States Government, as the owner, should use its own 
property as it pleases, if necessary to pass through the canal. 
It will collect tolls from all other vessels but its own which use 
it. If any nation goes to war with the United States, in con- 
formity with the old maxim, “ all laws are silent as to belliger- 
ents during war,“ and a treaty is law as well as any statutory 
regulation. My judgment is that if one of them is ever allowed 
to get within cannon shot of the canal, its ownership will be 
changed and it will be flying an American flag. It is no longer 
observing the rules of that canal, and if it does show its belliger- 
ent masthead anywhere within range, it will either go to the 
bottom or come in as our property. [Applause.] 

There is no use in talking nonsense about these things. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], my predecessor as chair- 
man of this committee, and the only man in this House outside 
of our committee who knows much about this subject, does not 
speak as he spoke to-day out of ignorance. By no means. He 
knows it, but has told more truth to-day in his speech than all 
the other advocates of special interests that I know of in all 
the nine years during which they have bombarded us with 
literature to take this canal over for the use of the special 
interests. He told you the truth about that situation down 
there when we made the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. He told you 
the truth, but he did not seem to see the effect of it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] made the same 
speech two years ago, all except that part about the Democratic 
platform. But he was then too fresh from the wreck and the 
shattering of 16 years of Republican promises to be very sensi- 
tive on the subject of platform. [Laughter and applause.] 
In fact, the Democratic Party had not then made a platform on 
this particular line. In fact, subsidy is not a cardinal doctrine 
of the Democratie Party. 

The Democratice convention was not called at Baltimore for 
the purpose of discrediting its party and putting blots upon its 
proud escutcheon as to honesty and fairness. ‘There is not a 
Democrat in the United States, outside of the particular apos- 
tles of the special interests—one of whom, I suppose, is identi- 
fied with the Shipping Trust and the boss gang of New York as 
closely as Mohammed was with the Mohammedan religion— 
but outside of them there was not a Democrat in this land who 
had a suspicion that such an effort would be made there. 
Gentlemen talk about that platform and say we are bound by 
platforms, and some here say they are sorry they can not keep 
one. 

I want to assure you, my dear fellow Democrats, that your 
fears are unfounded. Men who have fought subsidies as long 
as you can not be charged with infidelity and need not be afraid 
of the sneers of men who never kept their own platform and 
whọ do not intend to observe yours. [Applause.] They never 
before found another sentence in the Democratic platform that 
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they favored, and now when they have found one that they can 
afford to swallow you may know there is a fly in the ointment. 
[Applause. ] i 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is the only man I 
haye heard state his propositions who is honest enough to tell 
the truth about it. I have seen a thousand falsehoods printed 
in the jingo newspapers calling the exemption a plank in the 
Democratic platform. The gentleman from Illinois tells the 
first truth about it that anybody does. He says there are two 
provisions in the plank. That plank started out with the old 
regulation creed of the Democratic Party against special in- 
terests and special privileges, and bounties and subsidies out 
of the Treasury, and right along after it, in the same plank, it 
says, in substance: We favor swagging this much while we 
have a chance. It is not in the Treasury; it is on its way there, 
and we will fool the people and we will take that as it goes. 
It is true it will not help the foreign trade any, but we will get 
that much and thereby have an entering wedge. It has already 
passed the House, and if it is in the platform, then the Senate 
will pass it.” 

I have heard Senators say they would not have voted for 
it unless they had seen it in the platform and unless they had 
heard the statement made that it was the action of a Demo- 
cratic House. Otherwise they weuld rot have voted for it. 

You gentlemen over there on the Republican side have fallen 
on each other's necks and hysterically wept with happiness be- 
cause you thought there was a split in the Democratic Party. 
You are mistaken. You are premature in your joy. It is simply 
a crack in a plank—a resounding crack, to be sure. [Laughter.] 
And if you do not split it away and throw away the spurious 
part your party is bound to carry that burden and injure its 
reputation, which up to this time has been pure and spotless. 

„Oh.“ you say, “other men would be discredited if you say 
this plank did not get into that platform honestly.” I would 
like to have a plebescite of that convention and find out just 
how many Democrats knew it was in the platform. I do not 
know of a single mortal man outside of the fellows who said 
they were on that committee who knew of it. I do not doubt 
that there were some brilliant Democrats on that committee. 
Now, I haye no doubt that they got somebody from Congress 
to write into that platform some expressions of approval of the 
action of a Democratic House and that this was handed in as 
one of those acts and allowed to go in in that way. Good men 
are easily fooled. Innocence is eyer simple aud credulous. 
Conscious of no guile, it suspects none in others. It wears no 
shield or guard before its breast. Every door and portal of the 
heart is thrown open, and when a man comes along dressed in 
the habiliments of righteousness and progressiveness, which 
was particularly the sesame of that convention, and gets on the 
platform committee and in the hour of opportunity remembers 
his friends who are about to receive a great bounty, and puts 
it in in the form of a plank at the expense of honest men who 
are trusting him, he helps his special interest, though he puts 
infamy on his party. [Applause.] 

For these reasons we squarely impeached that sentence in the 
platform, and the President, who is the authorized head of the 
party and the only arbiter of disputes as to party doctrines, 
decided in our favor that it was no violation of the platform to 
vote against ship subsidy in favor of domestic honesty and in- 
ternational fidelity and honor. No Democrat any longer has 
an excuse to shield himself behind the platform. Those Re- 
publicans. who imagined they heard a crack in the Democratic 
Party were mistaken; it was only a crack in an unsound part 
of the platform, and it was not a plank, but a crack in the plank 
and they will hear the crack of doom before they ever hear a 
crack in the Democratie Party. 

It is remarkable, if not amusing, what a frenzy of excitement 
gentlemen can work themselves up into over so vile a cause. 
When they go to talking about honor it ought to be based on a 
worthier pretext than their right to rob the people of a part 
of the money from the Treasury to give to an already highly 
protected selfish interest. They talk so big about going to war. 
I not only would not fight England and the world for the right 
to discriminate against my own people and their Treasury, to 
give their money wrongfully to a small number enjoying a 
special interest, but I would not even yote to perpetrate such 
a domestie infamy on my own people if all the balance of the 
world demanded it and threatened to go to war and compel 
us to do it. In that case we would have something to fight for, 
and I would fight the world, the flesh, and the devil rather 
than eyer vote to violate my oath and the commandment 
against stealing and a treaty with all the world in order to 
rob the Treasury for a favored few. If I got whipped, the 


victory would not be permanent. When the people learned their 


rights and how they had been injured, the battle would be 
renewed in behalf of truth and honesty and would finally win. 

I tell you the great chairman of that platform committee was 
watching the wrong man. They thought he was defending the 
people against Tammany and Wall Street, but he was letting a 
worse man into the Treasury. [Applause.] Let me tell you 
about this subsidy. ‘They say, “It is so easy and nice.” It is 
a great deal meaner than the protective tariff that you have 
been fighting so long. That is merely a condition of business. 
Under that they put a tax on goods that come into our ports 
from abroad. It is unfair business, and we haye fought it for 
that reason. But here is a case where the money is already 
available. The ship is there. The money is in its strong box. 
It ought to be put right into the Treasury. But,“ they say, 
“it is so easy to divert it and rob the people of it, and let the 
Treasury pay that instead of that ship. It is so handy. Let 
us do just that, and the people will not know it.” 

Why, under ancient law, when clothes had to be hung out to 
dry on wash days and could not be locked up, it was a much 
more heinous offense to steal those clothes than it was to steal 
clothes that were locked up and put away. I want gentle- 
men to understand that when the people find out this situa- 
tion, find out the wrong put upon them, they will visit condign 
punishment on the people who have taken advantage of them 
to take their money because they could, because it was easy, 
because it was on its way into the Treasury. But I will tell you 
where these gentlemen make their mistake. The act which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] told you about this morning 
authorized us to go and buy a right of way; not to acquire do- 
minion over anybody's country, not to colonize a new region or 
build a new government, but to operate a new facility of com- 
merce to cut off 8,000 miles of distance, and nothing else. As 
he tells you, we voted in that act to authorize the purchase and 
to allow the country through which it ran the beneficial use of 
that canal—a differential use. He used that for a different 
purpose, but it is illogical. The same thing is in the arrange- 
ment with Suez—that the company could treat with the country 
through which it ran and pay them in any way agreeable for 
the use of the right of way. 

Under article 19 of the Panama treaty the same concession 
is made to Panama that was made by the Suez company to the 
Khedive of Egypt. The concession to Panama was authorized 
by section 6 of the act to construct a canal. This arrangement 
is substantially the same made by the owners of the Suez Canal 
with the country through which it passed. The concessions are 
considered in lieu of tolls and as in settlement of tolls, and in- 
tended and accepted as consideration for the concessions granted 
by the Khedive. 

The reciprocal arrangements in the treaty with New Granada 
were afterwards availed of in perfect harmony with the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty when the Panama Railroad was commenced 
about the time the Suez Canal Co. was organized. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, made in 1850, contemplated three possible routes, 
either canals or railroads. The Panama Railroad Co. has through 
all its history observed perfect equality toward the citizens, ves- 
sels, and Governments of all nations, except the Government 
through whose country it ran. As Panama and Egypt exercised 
dominion over the entire region, they had a right either to build 
a canal through the territory or contract with other people to 
do it, and there can be no rational objection to it and never 
has been. The Tehuantepec Railroad was not built in conform- 
ity with that Clayton-Bulwer treaty, because it was built by 
Mexico in her own territory. She offered advantageous terms 
to the United States Government, but they were not accepted. 
If they had been accepted that road would have been subject 
to the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The same provision 
was in the treaty with Colombia that the Speaker told you so 
graphically about our violating; but he did not tell you that 
England, whom he hated so much, was standing there with 
France and Germany holding the clothes while the great author 
of the new party raped Colombia and destroyed her sovereignty 
over that territory that we had pledged to protect. [Applause.] 
He did not tell you that they were as quick to recognize the 
independence of the Republic that we created as we were. They 
stood by us, and they expected us to be fair when they stood by 
us. It is the same provision that was in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. It is in the same provision that was made when we built 
the Panama railroad, and we have religiously kept the faith, first 
with New Granada, second with Colombia, and last with the 
Republic of Panama until the United States bought it. It is 
nonsense to talk about discrimination in favor of a Republie 
whose land the right of way runs through. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] read to you 
the conveyance of that country to our country of thar right of 
way. He was not candid enough to read to you the other 
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part—that it was conveyed to you, subject. to the treaty with 
England, to give fair and equal treatment. Neither was he 
candid enough to read: to you the seeond article of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, in which it was declared that although you 
may acquire sovereignty down there, you have still got to live 
up to this. treaty. 

Now. gentlemen, there are just those two canals and that 
one railroad, and they are all built under the same provisions. 
They are not in a domestie country. 

Get two things into your head, and you can verify them 
if you will look to the authorities. The questien of sovereignty 
is in no wise involved. Neither is there a. word of truth in 
the statement that we are foreclosing any rights under the 
treaty. The act as reported by our committee did not contain 
a word of foreclosure, neither does existing law nor the pend- 
ing bill. The only effort to make a declaration to foreclose was 
made by the friends of the Shipping Trust in trying to secure 
an advantage by declaring for free tolls. It is true that our 
committee never before had to ask for a rule; neither did our 
committee ever before have to assail the impregnable position 
of a vested private interest which had already secured this 
ungodly graft. We had to ask for a rule because after two 
weeks of effort we found it impossible to procure an agreement 
to expedite the consideration of this bill, the most important 
one since the infamy was enacted. 

Why do the opposition pretend to hate Canada and England 
so, when only a few years ago they slopped all over Canadian 
reciprocity, and held an extra session of Congress here in a 
vain effert to secure it? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. DEITRICK. Mr. Speaker, the rule under which the 
Panama toll question is being considered is chiefly objectionable 
because it. unreasonably cuts off amendments to the bill. Only 
one motion is allowed, and that being a motion to: recommit the 
bill with. instructions to the committee. Some of the instruc- 
tions submitted in such a motion might be wise and some un- 
wise. We will therefore have to vote for them as a whole or 
against them entirely. At least each dissenting member of the 
committee reporting a bill should always have the right to pro- 
pose one amendment, with a reasonable amount of debate on it. 
The rule is also objectionable because it does not provide that 
each Member of Congress who wishes to speak on the bill be 
accorded that privilege for not less than 10 minutes. The 
course laid down by the rule is unjust to the membership of 
this House and should not be tolerated: It was therefore a 
pleasure to me to vote against such a rule. 

Standing by itself there may be two sides to the question of 
granting American coastwise vessels free passage through the 
Panama Canal. For my own part, I can see no substantial 
difference between allowing steamboats to pass through the 
United States Government locks on the Ohio River free of 
eharge in direct competition with railroads on either bank of 
the river and permittting American coastwise vessels to pass 
through the Panama Canal free of charge. No one complains 
in the case of the Ohio River locks, and it is difficult to seriously 
consider complaints against the free passsage of American 
coastwise ships where they pass through the canal. Ships 
passing through the Panama Canal are just as much engaged 
in interstate commerce as those passing through the Ohio River 
locks. Numerous other cases of locks, canals, and water pas- 
sages along our rivers or coast where no tolls are charged could 
be given. One might argue that if free folls for American coast- 
wise ships at Panama is a subsidy, then practically every ex- 
penditure of money by the United States Government which 
directly or indirectly helps some person, firm, or selected dis- 
trict or territory more than another is a subsidy. Few persons 
would carry the subsidy argument this far, yet to be logical 
they should do so. 8 

It has often been said that the Democratic platform declares 
against the granting of subsidies. It does, but in the next 
paragraph of the platform a clear and distinct exception is de- 
clared to this general rule against subsidies in the following 
words: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American shi engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding the use the Panama Canal by ships owned by, 
or controlled by, railroad carriers engaged im transportation competitive 
with the canal. 

Under our party form of government one of the chief factors 
in determining how a citizen will vote on election day is the 
platform on which the candidate stands. The platform is a 
promise and should not be brokem except in extreme cases; and 
then only for weighty reasons, which the yoters would ungues- 
tionably approve. 


I have listened, read, and searched, and have been unable to 
find a single reason that would justify my breaking this plat- 
form promise. To say that we have broken our treaty with 
England or any other nation is the question. 

The judgment of hundreds of our well-informed lawyers, 
statesmen, and others, suck as ex-Secretary of State Olney, is to 
the effect that this Government has a perfeet right under our 
treaties: to exempt our coastwise vessels frém tolls, if we so 
desire. The British Government has shown poor taste, indeed, 
in interfering in this question, which is merely one of our own 
internal affairs; and we may ask ourselves if it is wise to mix 
a purely local economic question with our foreign policy. 

Our own transcontinental railroads are interested parties 
who have profited by different land and money grants of this 
Government, and some of their owners have accumulated for- 
tunes out of them exceeding $100,000,000. Little weight can 
be given to their arguments, 

Without attempting to set forth all the points raised on either 
side of this question, it may be properly urged that the burden 
of proof is on those advocating repeal of the present lay. They 
have brought forth no new or eonyineing reasons in support of 
their contentions. I therefore gladly take my position with 
the present law passed by the Sixty-second Congress, with the 
Democratic platform and the Progressive platform, in favor of 
a 251 to our coastwise ships passing through the Panama 

nal, 


IMr. PATTEN of New York addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Speaker, this is no question of mere po- 
litical or diplomatic expediency. It is vital and goes directly 
to the control, the sovereign right, of this country in its own 
possessions. The President’s message is merely his opinion, 
and in the absence of any explanation or of any reason given 
for the repeal of the coastwise trade exemption clause, in my 
opinion, it is an absolute violation of the party promise as 
expressed in its national platform and an absolute surrender 
of our right to control the destiny of the canal, upon the mere 
blustering, hypocritical demand of a foreign power which neither 
aided in its.construction nor desired it, and which, being forced 
to witness this great triumph of American engineering skill, 
wrought at the sole cost of this great Republic in lives and in 
treasure, now desires to deprive American trade and the Ameri- 
can people of its benefits, so far as possible, and to place the 
great transcontinental railways, whose stock it largely holds, 
without expense, upon the same plane as American shippers. 
Eyer the same thrifty nation it has always been through all the 
centuries, acquiring profit at some one else’s expense. 

It is claimed that the national honor is at stake, and I grant 
that it is, but not along the lines laid down by the most vocifer- 
ous shouters for the national honor. Indeed, just the opposite, 
for the national honor can only be degraded by a surrender of 
American rights, and not by a manly adherence to the principles 
and policies which have, up to this time, governed this Nation 
in her dealings with foreign nations not to permit any med- 
dling with purely domestic affairs. 

No one seriously contends now that the exemption of Ameri- 
can coastwise trade from tolls is a violation of any treaty 
rights. 

By article 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 was expressly, wholly superseded and 
entirely abrogated. The conditions that surrounded the coun- 
try, through whieh the canal was afterwards constructed, en- 
tered into the making of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

A eanal was to be constructed, then, if at all, through the 
lands of a foreign government, the Republie of Colombia, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the treaty of 1901, and such treaty as 
might be negotiated with Colombia. 

The latter negotiations fell through, and in 1903 a successful 
revolution placed the Republic of Panama, recognized by all 
nations, in control of the territory required; and by treaty with 
Panama, in 1903, the United States arranged for the construc- 
tion of a canal through a belt of land granted by the Republic 
of Panama, a recognized: nation, in perpetuity to the United 
States, as much the private property of the United States as 
the District of Columbia or any other Federal territory. The 
conditions that existed in 1901, and in the light of which the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty was entered into, had wholly changed, 
and that treaty in no wise applies. The Clayion-Bulwer treaty 
applied only to the building of a canal in Nicaragua and was 
abrogated by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and the latter applied 
only to conditions existing in 1901 and the building of a canal 
through the territory of the Republic of Colombia, and had no 
force when conditions changed and a canal was actually built 
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through lands of the United States, granted to it by the Re- 
public of Panama. 

The United States and Great Britain differ as to the effect 
of this treaty. This country has had a habit of differing from 
foreign countries as to the policy it shall pursue. We need 
never look for the approbation of foreign countries for any 
American policy, and we can not afford to pursue any other. 
If my country was wrong in the policy she was pursuing, I 
should still vote to sustain her; but when, as in this instance, 
in my opinion, the policy pursued heretofore, and set forth in 
the party platform is right, honest, and just to the American 
people, I must cast my vote to sustain it. 

I am not aiding in legislating in the interest or favor of any 
country other than the United States and am not interested in 
the contention from their standpoint. 

The most that can be said from the standpoint of the foreign 
countries in the past is that their interests have never been 
ours, and in the present instance the contention made is shady 
and hyprocritical, entirely for the advantage to the nation who 
did least to bring this great engineering feat to a triumphal, 
successful completion. 


[Mr. NORTON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, it was my opinion when this con- 
troversy over tolls in the Panama Canal began that one side 
had all the facts and sound arguments and the other side all the 
spectacular features—the twisting of the lion's tail, the eagle 
screaming, and the flag waving. I was amused at the cleverness 
of the tail twisters and frequently applauded them, but saw lit- 
tle in their arguments to convince any thinking man of the 
merits of their side. As a strong believer in the idea that 
canals and waterways improvements generally should support 
themselves without constant subsidy from the taxpayers, I was 
for tolls—at Panama and elsewhere. I paid little attention to 
the international phase of the question, because it seemed to 
me unimportant whether the treaties under which we obtained 
the right to build the canal as a project of the United States 
Government gave us the right to exempt our ships in the coast- 
wise traffic from tolls or not, so long as there appeared, in my 
opinion, no sound reason for exempting them. That we could do 
nothing toward building up a merchant marine by exempting 
coasting vessels seemed entirely clear, because by law American 
ships have an entire monopoly of the coastwise trade. 

The only matter about which I had any doubt was the Presi- 
dent's request for repeal as an aid to his foreign policy. We 
have been able to find out little about the President's foreign 
policy, except in so far as it relates to Mexico, and I most em- 
phatically disapprove the policy of allowing American citizens 
in Mexico to be killed and their property destroyed without 
effective protest. I believe that marines could have been landed 
in Mexico long ago, without war, to protect American citizens. 
Other Presidents have taken this means of protecting our citi- 
zens during numerous reyolutions in Central America, and Presi- 
dent Wilson could have done the same in Mexico. 

American citizens by the score, including women and children, 
have lost their lives in Mexico and nothing was done, but when 
a prominent Englishman was killed the Department of State 
suddenly awoke from its dreams of universal peace, and some- 
thing at least resembling pressure was brought to compel the 
bandit chieftains, with whom Secretary Bryan has so openly 
sided, to give up the Englishman’s body and punish the offend- 
ers. Apparently the pressure did not go far enough to accom- 
plish anything of consequence, but very soon afterwards came 
the demand for the repeal of the exemption from tolls in the 
Panama Canal act in aid of our foreign policy. 

I was very reluctant to cast a vote that could be construed 
as an indorsement of such a policy under pressure from Eng- 
land, but in spite of my reluctance I should still have been 
willing to vote for the repeal bill if it had stopped with the 
first section, merely repealing the exemption clause of the act 
of August 24, 1912, and leaying untouched the section author- 
izing the President to discriminate in favor of our own shipping 
if he saw fit to do so. ‘The bill, I am informed, was so drawn 
at first, but failed to meet the President’s approval, and the 
second section was added. ‘That section gives at least some 
color to the statement that we are surrendering our rights at 
the demand of England. 

We built the canal at a cost of $400,000,000, and the natural 
assumption is that we can do with it what we please, unless 
distinetly prohibited by the treaties with Great Britain under 
which we obtained the right to build it. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that Senator Eranu Roor is the ablest man in public 
life to-day, and I concede that he and others who contend that 
the Huy-Pauncefote treaty was intended to prohibit discrimi- 
nation have rather the better case; but the arguments of their 


opponents, who maintain that the words “all nations observing 
these rules” do not include the United States, which built the 
canal and promulgated the rules for its use, are strong and are 
supported by many men of great ability and high character. 
There are distinctly two sides to the controversy over the 
treaty, and, in my opinion, we should not surrender the Ameri- 
can side without protest. 

If the Democratic majority of this House would permit an 
amendment to this bill asserting that in repealing the exemption 
of American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls we 
do not concede that we have no right to discriminate in favor 
of our own ships in our own canal, or if an amendment were 
permitted for the submission of the whole matter of our treaty 
rights to arbitration, I should yote for the bill. Since a gag 
rule has been forced upon us preventing amendment, I see 
nothing to do but to vote against it, in spite of my belief that 
as an economic policy the exemption was unwise. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a little less than two years 
ago the Panama Act of August 24, 1912, became a law. I was 
an attentive student of this great question during that mem- 
orable debate and have now given it close attention. In vain 
have I searched for the new light that prompted the doginatic 
decision of the President that the exemption from tolls of our 
vessels engaged in coastwise trade— 
is in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain concluded 
November 18, 1901. 

It is remarkable that some of the most able, illuminating, and 
convincing arguments, upon its former consideration, were made 
in support by distinguished gentlemen on the other side who 
now silently and mutually reverse their attitude and in a meek, 
piping voice will answer yea upon roll call. Why are they 
silent? Why do they not take the House into their confi- 
dence? Why do they not explain wherein their former argu- 
ments were fallacious and unsound? Why deprive the House 
of this new effulgence that has so suddenly burst upon them? 
Are these gentlemen obsessed too, like the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, with the delusion that the President is infallible? 

No one can entertain a higher estimation of the exalted office 
of President than do I. I doubt if any other magistrate, or ruler, 
or King, or Emperor in the world is called upon constantly to 
perform more arduous, exacting, and important duties. His 
personal and direct participation in public affairs as the leader 
of the dominant party and as President of a mighty Republic 
commands the honor and respect of every citizen, 

No administration ever entered upon its mission with a more 
sympathetic and kindlier disposition toward it on the part of 
the people than did President Wilson's. The people throughout 
the country were determined to give the régime “of the new 
freedom” a full and fair opportunity to make good; and they 
have patiently abstained from criticism of the minor and even 
larger defects of his administration. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the vast power he wields and the rich favors he is 
able to bestow, unfortunately, attract a troop of fawning and 
flattering courtiers, who laud his virtues and approve his views, 
It may be truly said that— 


Being once perfected how to grant suits, 

How to deny them, whom t' advance, and whom 
To trash for oyer-topping ; having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the State 
To what tune pleased his ear. 


Congress has willingly rendered such ready and implicit 
obedience to all his mandates that he no longer sought counsel 
with the leaders of his party or remembered the pledges per- 
sonally made in his addresses or those contained in the plat- 
form of his party. On the subject of Panama tolls the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore made this solemn pledge: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade 112 5 through the Panama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
er easy by erroan carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
wit e canal. 


On August 5, 1912, Candidate Wilson, in approving this plank 
of his party platform, at Washington Park, N. J., said: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus 
of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to 
the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. 

Now, at the present time there are no ships to do that, and one of 
the bills pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had 
passed the House—provides for free tolls for American ships through 
that canal, and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned 
by any American railroad company. 

You see the object of that, don’t you? We don't want the railroads 
to compete with themselves, because we understand that kind of com- 
petition. We want water carriage to compete with land carriage, so 
as to be perfectly sure that you are going to get better rates around 
the canal than you would across the continent, 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting 
to see if they can catch votes with those promises before they determine 
whether they are going to act upon them or not. 
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On the binding obligation of party declaration I quote from 
the distinguished three-ply Democratie candidate for President, 
and the present most disappointing Secretary of State, William 
Jennings Bryan, who, in a speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, Pa., May 13, 1913, 
said: 


I lay it down as a proposition, and I am prepared to defend it any- 


latform and 


tive who secures office upon a 
where, that the representative p 0 


then holds the office and betrays the people who elect him 
worse than the man who embezzled money intrusted to him, 

In the face of these positive pledges, when scarcely a year 
has passed since he was inaugurated, the President, with the 
approving smiles and zealous applause of the Secretary of 
State, delivered in person this brief but startling edict to the 
Congress: 23 

Gentlemen of the Congress, I have come to you upon an errand whic 
can be very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not measure its 
importance by the number of seutences in which I state it. No com- 
munication I have addressed to the Congress earried with it graver or 
more far-reaching implications to the interest of the country, and I 
come now to 8 npon a matter with regard to which I am charged 
in a peculiar degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal responsi- 
bility. ' 


not originate it; and 
ae to interpret 


grudging measure. 

This brief dictatorial command, with its mysterious hints and 
implications“ or “greater delicacy and nearer consequence, 
unless his demand is “granted in ungrudging measure,” has 
stirred the Nation from center to circumference. The address 
takes on an added significance, since, in December last, the 
President, in pursuance of his constitutional duty, happily 
advised the Congress that— 

There is but one cloud upon our horizon. That has shown itself to 
the south of us, and hangs over Mexico. 

What has happened since to call forth this ominous message? 
From whence comes the gathering clouds now discerned by the 
President athwart our foreign horizon? Is it small wonder that, 
as now presented, the economic side of the question is of small 
consequence and is given but scant consideration, and that the 
earnest attention of the people now turns to the more vital 
inquiry as to the causes that have prompted this humiliating 
sacrifice and backdown from a position unitedly taken by all 
national parties. Is the brilliant achievement of American 
diplomacy to come to naught? Do we not bare sovereignty 
over our own territory and the wonderful achievement on it of 
American genius and American treasure? It is in vain in this 
crisis for gentlemen to debate its economic features. The eco- 
“nomic question is no longer before Congress. The people will 
not be diverted from the paramount issue by noisy declamation 
by some gentlemen against Ship Trusts and ship subsidies, and 
by others against the unconscionable plots against the people 
of greedy transcontinental railroads. The question now upper- 
most in their minds is: “American rights against foreign pre- 
tense and aggression.” The question rests solely upon the 
construction of the treaty between United States and Great 
Britain. 

The President, with the utmost earnestness of which he is 
capable, in this address urges us to make an abject and humili- 
ating relinquishment of acknowledged and inherent rights, 
When did the President attain such eminence in international 
Jaw that he can flippantly overrule the great weight of legal 
authority in favor of the policy already adopted by the United 
States? President Roosevelt, under whose administration the 
treaty was consummated, does not agree with him; President 
Taft, learned in the law and everywhere recognized as splendidly 
equipped and worthy to occupy the highest place on the Supreme 
Bench, does not agree with him; the House and Senate in 1912, 


free from Executive pressure and deciding the question. upon 
the law and testimony, have disagreed with him. The Supreme 
Court, in the case of Olsen v. Smith, laid down the rule in in- 
disputable language that our coastwise traffic is exclusively 
within our own regulations and not subject to the provisions 
of general treaties relating to foreign commerce. A strong 
array of distinguished American and foreign jurists have dem- 
onstrated by irresistible arguments that by the logie of the 
situation and by all the rules of legal interpretation, and in 
justice and fair dealing, in enacting the Panama Canal act of 
1912 we are clearly within our treaty rights. Who are the 
President's advisors? Who are the authorities on international 
law upon whom he relies? He tells us that outside of the 
United States “the question is not debated,” that everywhere 
else the treaty “is given but one interpretation, which pre- 
cludes the exemption,” for the repeal of which he asks. 

Does anyone expect that the great maritime power of the 
world, the mistress of the seas, would not seek every advantage 
in the game of diplomacy? Would other nations not likewise 
favor an interpretation favorable to themselyes and against us? 
Since when did nations in their diplomatic relations cease to 
favor, however skillfully veiled in the profusion of words, their 
own interests? Centuries of experience and always a fixed 
and permanent foreign policy has given England first rank in 
the art of diplomacy. She challenges the admiration of the 
world in the aggressiveness and fidelity with which she defends 
and extends her interests. She is past master in the diplo- 
matic game of bluff. But her present attempt, however, to 
assume joint sovereignty with us over the canal is such an un- 
justifiable and palpable fraud that the American people will not 
tamely and supinely acquiesce and abet such a triumph over 
our impractical and complacent administration, 

We have heard a great deal about our obligations under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850, and the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of November 19, 1901, and, at the risk of incurring 
the criticism of the lawyers of the House, who, though often 
hopelessly at sea themselves in construing the law, strenuously 
resent a layman's intrusion upon their prerogatives, I shall try 
to point out some plain facts set forth in these treaties, 

In the first place, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in its preamble 
refers particularly and exclusively to a ship canal to be con- 
structed between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans by the 
way of River San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both of the 
Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or place on the 
Pacifie Ocean.” You will note that no other territory nor any 
other enterprise was included within its provisions. At that 
time it seems that, despite the Monroe doctrine, England, with 
her well-known earth hunger, had under one pretext or another 
extended her possession and laid claim to portions of Honduras 
and along the Mosquito Coast, by which she controlled the 
mouth of the River San Juan de Nicaragua. The control and 
use of this river became necessary to further the ship canal 
then under contemplation by American financiers. To secure 
this the treaty was negotiated, and in express terms applied 
only to an oceanic canal through the territory defined therein, 
save only the expressions used in article 8. 

Article 1 of the treaty again explicitly restricts the contract 
to that particular canal before mentioned, and declares that 
“the Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the 
said ship canal! —that is, the same ship canal referred to in 
the preamble—“ by the way of River San Juan de Nicaragua, 
and either or both of the Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to 
any port or place on the Pacific Ocean.” ‘There is not a line 
in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty that extends or applies to a canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific outside or beyond the countries 
named therein. You can not read into the treaty any such 
meaning. Indeed, immediately after the conclusion of the 
treaty the United States, with the illustrious Daniel Webster 
as Secretary of State, entered into negotiations with Mexico 
for rights of way across Tehuantepec similar to those now held 
across the Canal Zone. The treaty then was fresh from minds 
who understood its meaning and intent. England at that time 
raised no question as to our right to engage in such enterprise. 
It is true that, through her diplomatic representatives, she 
succeeded in circumventing us, but her efforts in this direction 
were not in any sense based on any alleged treaty rights. 
Undoubtedly had our Government at that time acquired the 
rights we now possess over Panama, there would have been 
and could have been no valid objection from any provision in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty raised to our building the canal. 
Undoubtedly we had just as much right to construct the 
Panama Canal as had the French company under Count De 
Lesseps, so far as any restrictions of the treaty were concerned. 
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It is contended that we are prevented by article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty from engaging in the building of a ship 
canal at any other place without the consent of Great Britain. 
What language can be found in the treaty to even remotely sus- 
tain such a position? The main object of the treaty was to 
facilitate and encourage the construction of a particular canal 
then being promoted by private American financiers over the 
route therein mentioned. The project failed, and with its fail- 
ure the treaty became obsolete. Much stress is laid upon the 
provision in article 8 which reads: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle— 

And so forth. 

But article 8 must be rend together with article 5, in which 
the “general principle” of article 8 is clearly stated. Article 5 
of the treaty reads; 

The contracting parties further engage that when the said canal 
shall have been completed they will protect it from interruption, seiz- 
ure, or unjust confiscation; and that they will guarantee the neutrality 
thereof, so that the said canal may forever be open and free, and the 
capital invested therein secure. Nevertheless the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, in according their protection to the 
construction of said canal and guaranteeing its neutrality and security 
when completed, always understand that this protection and guarantee 
are antes conditionally, and may be withdrawn by both Governments 
or elther Government if both Governments or either Government should 
deem that the persons or erer undertaking or managing the same 
adopt or establish such regulations N ee traffic thereupon as 
are contrary to the spirit and intention of this convention, either by 
making unfair discriminations in favor of the commerce of one of the 
contracting parties over the commerce of the other or by imposing op- 
pressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon the passengers, v 5, 
goods, wares, merchandise, or other articles, Neither party, however, 
shall withdraw the aforesaid protection and guarantee without first 
giving six months’ notice to the other, 

This article binds the United States and Great Britain to pro- 
tect the canal upon the express condition that equality of treat- 
ment shall be extended to both of them, but neither Govern- 
ment, by this article, is given or asserts any right to demand 
anything from the persons or company undertaking to build the 
canal. The company which may build the canal is acknowl- 
edged under this article to have exclusive power to adopt or 
establish such regulations as it pleases, But unless the regu- 
lations adopted by the owning company concerning traffic are 
just and equal, either one or both Governments had their 
remedy in withdrawing from the guaranty of protection. 

The principle laid down and clearly established in this 
article is that protection is the price paid for equal treatment. 
Simply this and nothing more. Protection and equality of 
treatment stand in the relation of cause and effect. 

Article 8 simply reaffirms the same principle, regardless of 
whether the canal is built along the specific route mentioned 
in the treaty or by way of Tehuantepec or Panama. You can 
not find a single sentence in the treaty that gives any right at 
all to either our Government or Great Britain except on the 
basis and principle of guaranteed protection. This is the 
crucial principle of the text of the treaty from the first word in 
it to the end. 

Neither in the debates nor by personal investigation of the 
question has it been made clear to my mind the reason or 
necessity of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a preliminary step 
to enable us to proceed with the building of the canal at 
Panama. Had our eyes not been turned to the Nicaraguan 
route at the time, but instead we had acquired and possessed 
the present Canal Zone, I am satisfied the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty would never have been concluded. 

Let us now consider for a moment the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
and its connection, if any, with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which it superseded. The first Hay-Pauncefote treaty sub- 
mitted to the Senate, in article 2, reads: 


The high contracting parties, desiring to preserye and maintain the 
“general principle” of neutralization established in article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention, which convention is hereby superseded, 
adopt, as the basis of such neutralization, the following rules, sub- 
stantially as embodied in the conventions between Great Britain and 
certain other powers, signed at Constantinople October 29, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal. 


This, then, embodied the general principle of article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, providing for joint protection therefor. 
Article 8 of this treaty contains a joint invitation to other na- 
tions to come in and adhere to it, as follows: 


The high contracting parties will, immediately upon the exchange of 
the ratifications of this convention, bring it to the notice of the other 


powers and invite them to adhere to it. 


It will be noticed that in both article 2 and article 8 the 
United States and Great Britain are designated as the high 
contracting parties who jointly adopted rules for the regula- 
tion of the canal and jointly were to bring the same to the 
notice of the other powers and inyite them to adhere to it. 
The adoption jointly obviously carried with it the obligation 


jointly to enforce them; that is, England and the United States 
were jointly obligated to protect it and accordingly were to be 
entitled to equality of treatment. 

When this treaty was submitted to the Senate serious objec- 
tion was raised in the Senate, and it failed of ratification. 
Great Britain was balked in her attempt to fasten her policy 
upon the United States, Defeated in her effort to acquire rights 
and powers to which she could assert no valid claim, fully 
knowing how slender a thread she had on which to hang any 
pretense of right concerning the building by us of a ship canal 
at Panama, England very adroitly, with a feint of great mag- 
* era yielded everything except a color of right to be con- 
su 

Now, compare article 2 in the first draft of the treaty with 
article 3, which it became of the treaty as ratified. All sem- 
blance of joint action, joint protection, and the resulting joint 
equality of treatment has been wholly and absolutely elimi- 
nated. The United States now stands as the sole actor, sole 
protector, and of necessity the sole beneficiary of all rights 
predicated on that protection. Is there no meaning in the 
elimination of Great Britain as one of the high contracting par- 
ties to formulate and adopt such rules and regulations for the 
operation of the canal and in our declining to invite foreign 
powers into its affairs? Could anything more clearly establish 
the fact that the Senate held firmly to the position that the 
United States would own, build, regulate, and control and de- 
fend the canal without calling upon the other powers; that the 
United States would exercise the exclusive right to adopt rules 
of traffic on terms of entire equality to all other nations; and 
that, in substance and effect, the United States, the sovereign 
owner and proprietor of the canal, would prescribe the rules 
governing its use by other powers? 

What is England’s position to-day? She disclaims any 
obligation to aid in protecting the canal, which was the only 
and sole condition either in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty on which equality was predicated. 
What has she given in return for her unwarranted and auda- 
cious demands? She never possessed any rights over Panama 
to yield to us. She assumes no obligation of protector. On 
what grounds, then, is England's demand based. She herself 
repudiates the only “general principle” running through all 
the treaties—that equality of treatment can only be secured 
by a guaranty of protection. Withont the expenditure of one 
dollar of treasure, haying no territorial rights along the Canal 
Zone, repudiating the responsibility of joint protection, she has 
the arrogance to now come forward and by the terms of an 
obsolete treaty assert, in effect, joint sovereignty with us over 
our canal, Could brazen effrontery go further? And the most 
lamentable thing of all is that our own President, obsequious 
to the good opinion of the foreign powers, is urging us, right 
or wrong, to yield to such baseless and preposterous demands. 

England’s foreign policy is permanent and fixed and always 
in the hands of trained and astute diplomats. She abides her 
time until the fateful moment arrives to press her demands. 
She understands full well that the volatility of Republics is 
likely to bring into power for a brief interim a weak and 
yielding administration. Evidently England is impressed that 
now is the appointed time and a most favorable opportunity to 
gain the tremendous triumph she seeks. 

In 1912 I voted in favor of the exemption clause in the 
present Panama act. I have discovered no reason to cause me 
to change. I confess that on purely economic grounds the ques- 
tion is not wholly one-sided. If this bill merely involyed the 
question of tolls or no tolls, it would be comparatively unim- 
portant, as then experience would point the way if further 
legislation were necessary. I take the view that one of the 
purposes of the canal is to facilitate and develop our commerce. 
I regard it as an extension of our system of river and harbor 
improvements. We have expended for rivers and harbors a far 
greater sum than the tremendous outlay upon the Panama 
Canal. We are continuing to spend annually millions of dollars 
on rivers and harbors as a national policy for internal im- 
provement. A formidable combination is now industriously 
forming with an ambitious program and the attractive battle 
cry “from the Lakes to the Gulf.“ Every gentleman who is so 
strenuously advocating this Lakes to the Gulf scheme would 
vigorously and indignantly resent the intimation that its free 
use would constitute a subsidy to the vessels that carry the com- 
merce for which it is to be constructed. Do these conscientious 
gentlemen, who so stoutly inveigh against ship subsidies and 
insist that the free use of the Panama Canal to this Nation’s 
coastwise commerce is a subsidy, ever refuse to vote for the 
largest appropriation possible to obtain to dredge out some creek 
or waterway in their own districts? We built the Panama 
Canal primarily to bring our Atlantic and Pacific coasts into 
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closer water communication for national defense; and, secondly, 
to promote our foreign and domestic commerce; and, thirdly, 
because manifestly this stupendous task rightly and properly 
devolved upon the United States. 

England, to her credit, gave her cordial approval to our pro- 
gram, although we did not require it to build the Panama Canal. 
I maintain that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was concluded upon 
the theory that the Nicaraguan route would be chosen; but, 
at any rate, she was most desirous to facilitate its construction, 
for the reason that she will be its greatest beneficiary. 

It is true that we are approaching the centenary of peace be- 
tween England and this country—I hope for an everlasting 
peace between us. One in language, in principles of law and 
ideas of freedom, coming events will cement our friendship. 
I do not berate England. She is looking after the interests of 
our nearest neighbor—Canada. Had it not been for the hot- 
footed journey of Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier of Canada, in 
June, 1912, and the inauguration of a pro-English propaganda 
at home, it is doubtful if England would have had the temerity 
to issue on any such unsubstantial grounds any protest against 
our policy. But finding powerful interests here hostile to the 
legislation, true to her traditions she seized upon the opportu- 
nity to strengthen and advance her commerce. When she finds 
that we know our rights and dare to maintain them she will 
respect us all the more for it. 

Why should Great Britain or Canada seek to meddle in our 
coastwise trade? Neither Great Britain or Canada or any 
other nation can load or discharge a single cargo in our coast- 
wise trade. If Canada imagines that her interests are in any 
way adversely affected by free tolls, we can at our leisure take 
up the question of adjusting our differences by mutual conces- 
sions. . Surely both Canada and Great Britain are absolutely 
barred by their own construction of similar language in treaties 
made with us and other nations from insisting upon the inter- 
pretation they now seek to establish with regard to the treaty. 

We are soon to record our verdict upon this burning issue. 
The people are aroused, and those who are recreant to the de- 
mands of the hour will not escape the wrath to come. We are 
dealing with a proposition that will be noted in the annals of 
our time, and our children and our children’s children will read 
in their histories of England’s brilliant piece of statecraft at 
our expense, whereby through a bold bluff she acquired equal 
rights in the Panama Canal, built by us at a cost of $400,000,000, 
without the expenditure of one dollar or any guaranty what- 
ever. The building of the canal will always be one of the 
world’s wonders, and the surrender of our sovereignty over 
it one of our stupendous blunders and England’s most brilliant 
triumphs. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, much of the discussion that has 
centered around this bill has been under three principal heads. 
The first has been the repudiation of the last Democratic na- 
tional platform by the administration in urging the repeal of 
this law. The second has been with regard to the question of 
whether or not the Hay-Pauncefote treaty compels us in fair- 
ness and in honor to repeal the free-toll provision of the canal 
act; and third, the economic side of the question. This refers 
to the question as to whether free tolls will be of any consid- 
erable benefit to the consuming public and our industries, or 
whether it will only be for the benefit of the shipping interests. 
As to the first proposition, I do not consider it of much im- 
portance, nor do I consider it very surprising that the adminis- 
tration has taken the position it has, when we consider the 
promises heretofore made by the Democratic Party and its 
failure to keep them. Of course there is no dispute as to the 
position President Wilson took upon the free-toll proposition 
during the campaign for election. He was then indorsing the 
Baltimore platform when, in a speech during that campaign, 
he said: 


Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to 
see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they de- 
termine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

We also have of record the position taken by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bryan, as to what he thinks of a party that violates 
its platform. He said: 

I lay it down as a proposition, and I am prepared to defend it any- 
where, that the representative who secures office upon a platform and 
then holds the office and betrays the people who elect him, is a criminal 
worse than the man who embezzled money intrusted to him. 

Mr. Speaker, the important question, however, for us to con- 
sider here is the treaty in question. I have no doubt of the fact 
that free tolls for our coastwise ships will be for the benefit of 
the people themselves, because of the fact that it would lower 
freight rates. Let us consider the treaty itself. Many great 
Secretaries of State, including John Hay, a Republican, and 


Richard Olney, a Democrat, have had much to do with the 


making of this treaty and its interpretation. They both said 
we were fully within our rights in exempting our coastwise 
ships from the payment of tolls. Mr. Hay was one of the parties 
to the treaty, representing the United States. Here is what 
Secretary Olney said upon the subject: 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY OF DECEMBER 16, 1901. 


This treaty provided that all nations should be allowed to use the 
canal on equal terms and conditions. The exact language of that treaty 
in part is as follows: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
pt ae os Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

u e. 

Another section, however, of this treaty is as follows: 

“It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
tight of providing for the regulation and management of the canal." 

The United States has gone ahead and fortified the canal and taken 
other means to exercise complcte control over it. Those who have 
favored excepting American coastwise vessels from pasing tolls claim 
that that provision in the treaty providing that all nations shall be 
treated on terms of equality does not include the United States, for 
the reason that the United States owns and is furnishing the money 
and doing the work of building the canal. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was entered into to take the place of what was known as the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which was conceived to form an obstacle to the United 
States building the canal, in that it provided in part that the United 
States and Great Britain should exercise equal rights to the use and 
management of the canal, and that it should be open also on equal 
terms to all other nations. This would have prevented our country 
from occupying or fortifying the canal to the exclusion of Great Britain. 
The United States was not willing to spend the necessary money in the 
enterprise with that treaty in existence. Therefore the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was entered into to supersede the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
With reference to this question, Secretary Hay, on January 15, 1904, 


said: 
“The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was conceived to form an obstacle and 
the British Government therefore agreed to abrogate it, the United 
States only promising in return to protect the canal and keep it open 
on equal terins to all nations in accordance with our traditional policy.” 


The man who did more to build the canal than any other 
was Theodore Roosevelt. As late as January 18, 1913, he said: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think we have the right to free, bona fide 
coastwise trafic from tolis. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of oy. other nation, because no sbi but our own can 
engage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe 
that the only damage that would be done is the dama to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Moreover, I do not think that it sits well 
on the representativos of any foreign nation, even upon those of a 
power with which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, 
on such good terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to 
what we do with out own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting 
the whole world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where 
every dollar of expense is paid by ourselves. In all history I do not 
believe you can find another instance where as great and expensive a 
work as the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a prate corporation 
but by a nation, has ever been as generously put at the service of all 
the nations of mankind. 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment there is nothing in the treaty 
contention by the present administration. As to the benefit to 
our country and that it is not for the benefit of any ship sub- 
sidy, I wish to call your attention to the following: 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, consisting of over 1,200 delegates, representing every State 
in the Union. 3 
We submit that waterways improved or created by the Federal 

Government by the use of money contributed by the whole people of 
the United States should be free for the use of American ships in fair 
and open competition and on equal terms, without the payment of tolls, 
but we contend that a water carrier owned, controlled, or operated by 
a competing land carrier is unfair competition, and in order to pre- 
serve to the whole people the benefits of continued fair competition so 
that the beneficent influence of open waterways shall not be nullified 
by hostile interests, we recommend the enlargement of the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the end that the commission 
may more effectually regulate competing land and water carriers and 
competing water carriers and provide for the interchange of traffic. 

Much of the commerce of the great Mississippi Valley will 
flow down the rivers which drain it to the Gulf and thence 
through the canal to the Pacific coast. Likewise Pacific coast 
products will, under free tolls, to a large extent eventually be 
distributed throughout the Middle West via her waterways. 
The completion of the Lakes to Gulf waterway project will make 
it not alone possible but practicable to exchange Pacific coast 
lumber for Lake Superior ore without either commodity touch- 
ing the floor of a freight car. Every burden placed upon 
traffic through the canal impairs its usefulness as a competitive 
route and decreases its benefits to the American people. 


TOLLS A SUBSIDY TO RAILROADS, 
The levying of tolls on coastwise shipping would prove a sub- 


sidy to the railroads. The toll must necessarily be charged by 
the carrier through the canal by adding it to the freight rate, 


iscrimination against 


1914, 


and therefore there can be no question but what it would be in 
line with railroad policy to secure the highest possible tolls 
on coastwise traffic through the canal. s 

Till we secure deep waterway from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
which we hope will be soon, it is contemplated to operate lines 
of barges on the Mississippi River and its tributaries to connect 
with coastwise steamers at New Orleans with the opening of 
the canal. The lower the tol] the farther into the interior of 
the country will the benefits resulting from low freight rates 
be felt. 

Mr. Speaker, great stress is laid upon the preamble of the 
treaty and its reference to the neutralization of the canal as de- 
fined in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which, it is 
claimed, compels the United States to forget that it is the owner 
of the canal, and, as regards its own vessels, forces it to look 
upon itself as a canal customer bound to pay for its use the 
regular tolls, It is elaborately argued that neutralization of 
this sort is a policy to which the United States has been com- 
mitted from the earliest times. 

But the argument ignores necessary distinctions and fails to 
note that “neutralization” of a canal describes a policy ap- 
plicable as between the canal owners and customers of the 
canal, but in no way touches or restricts the canal owner's 
rights or the canal owner's policy as to the use of the canal by 
itself. The several phases of American opinion, official and 
otherwise, respecting the constrnction and control of the Isth- 
mian Canal have already been pointed out. While merely in the 
position of a probable user of the canal, the United States 
always and consistently claimed that the terms and conditions 
of use should be the same for all comers, but in no way denied 
or disputed the inherent rights of the canal owner. Those 
rights, as already shown, are expressly recognized by the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, which allows the owner to fix terms at will 
for the use of the canal by States, withholding the protection 
to the canal given by the United States and Great Britain, and 
eren permits the owner to deny to such States the use of the 
canal altogether. Since accepting its inevitable rôle of the canal 
builder and owner, the United States has always and consist- 
ently stood on its rights as such, and, beyond agreeing to the 
neutralization of the canal as between customers, has repudiated 
the idea of any control of the canal except its own. 

How clearly such is the case is shown by the briefest examina- 
tion of the neutralization provided for in article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, the principle of which is not to be impaired by 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. What sort of neutralization is it? 
First, the United States and Great Britain are to determine 
what are just and equitable charges for the use of the canal by 
their citizens or subjects; second, the canal shall be open on 
those same terms to citizens and subjects of other States; but, 
third, the citizens and subjects of other States shall have the 
benefit of those terms only if such other States grant the same 
protection to the canal as the United States and Great Britain 
engage to afford. Now, there is no element of this species of 
neutralization which the Hay-Pauncefote treaty leaves unim- 
paired, since the United States alone fixes reasonable and 
equitable rules for the canal traffic; since the canal may be used 
by all nations on no other condition than that they observe those 
rules; and since—as shown by the elimination from this treaty 
of article 3 of the unratified Hay-Pauncefote treaty of February, 
1901—adherence to the treaty by the other powers is not to be 
invited. If by construing article 8 in connection with other 
articles of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty any controlling principle 
of neturalization is to be deduced, it is the simple requirement 
that the same terms shall be made fo all customers of the canal, 
a requirement restricting the rights of the canal owner to just 
that extent and no more, and not disabling it from treating its 
own shipping in any way it sees fit. 

This treaty—Hay-Pauncefote—that the President says is vio- 
lated by the free-toll act for cur own coastwise ships has been 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United States. That very 
question was involved in its decision in the case of Olsen v. 
Smith (195 U. S., 332). This decision has had the effect of fully 
sustaining the interpretation of the treaty by President Roose- 
velt, President Taft, and Secretaries of State Hay, Olney, and 
Knox. This decision of the highest court in the land says that 
the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty are not applicable 
to vessels in the coastwise trade. 

In this case the question whether treaties with foreign coun- 
tries affected our coastwise commerce was squarely before the 
Supreme Court of the United States and determined adversely. 

In that case the duly State-licensed pilots of Galveston, Tex., 
brought suit for damages against certain unlicensed pilots for 
piloting in that port, and prayed for an injunction restraining 
them from operating without a license and in violation of the 
State laws concerning pilotage. These laws provided a rate to 
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be paid for licensed pilotage by vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, but exemptea those engaged in “ the coasting trade in any 
part of the United States.” Section 1444 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States also contained a provision exempting coast- 
wise vessels from the operation of State pilotage laws. 

The defendants set up several defenses, among others con- 
tending that— 

As the vessel in question was a British vessel coming from a foreign 

ort, the State laws concerning pilotage are in conflict: with a treaty 

tween Great Britain and the United States, providing that no 
higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those payable in the same ports 
by vessels of the United States,” 

Ruling on this contention of the defendants that the exemp- 
tion of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade was a discrimina- 
tion violative of the treaty provision above set out, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held unequivocally that such 
exemption of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade did not con- 
cern Yesseis engaged in the foreign trade. The language of the 
decision is plain and emphatic as announced in the opinion ren- 
dered by then Justice, now Chief Justice, White: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pllotage. re- 
suiting from the Jaw of the United States. nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the for- 
eign trade, and, therefore, any such exemptions do not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign trade 
and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 

The syllabus statement of the rule thus announced by the 
Supreme Court is as follows: 

A State otage law subjecting all vessels, domestic and foreign, 
engaged in foreign trade to pilotage regulations, but which exempts pur- 
suant to law coastwise steam vessels of the United States, is not in 
conflict with provisions in the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain to the effect that British vessels shall not be subject to 
any higher or other charges than vessels of the United States. 

The ground upon which that decision rests is plain to see. It 
is simply that it is no concern of vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade what provisions or exemptions are made regarding the 
coastwise trade. By a law reaching back to the very beginning 
of the Government all foreign vessels are absolutely excluded 
from our coastwise trade. As they can not on any terms or in 
any event enter the coastwise trade, it is no concern of theirs 
what provisions are made regarding it. A general statement in 
a treaty regulatory apparently of all vessels can not be heid to 
apply to vessels engaged in trade exclusively domestic and into 
which foreign vessels could not enter under any circumstances 
because prohibited by law. For that reason any privileges or 
benefits granted by a nation to its own vessels engaged exclu- 
sively in trade between its own ports is not a discrimination 
against vessels engaged in foreign trade. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed remarkable to see the zeal of those 
who serye the transcontinental railroads and aid them to keep 
up their freight rates by denying the exemption of Panama 
Canal tolls to coastwise vessels. These advocates of railroad 
monopoly and the payment of tolls pretend to belieye that we 
are violating the treaty when we pass American yessels through 
free. They pick out one particular rule and demand that it 
shall be construed as England would construe it, but they flip- 
pantly and hypocritically fling away all the other rules as of no 
importance whatever. They would observe one rule; they would 
ignore and repudiate all else. 

It is all very absurd. We entered into a treaty for the con- 
struction of the canal and we adopted—England did not adopt, 
Germany, France, did net adopt, but the United States, singly 
and alone, adopted certain rules which were incorporated in the 
treaty, and these rules were adopted not to cut us off from sov- 
ereignty, but to promise to all foreign nations equal treatment 
as our customers. Of course, we shall fight for that canal in 
war times, and, of course, we shall blockade it against an 
enemy. But if it is once conceded that the rulés apply to the 
United States as well as to foreign nations, and if it is conceded 
that we can not regulate tolls to suit ourselves on our own vres- 
sels, then we concede the surrender of sovereignty as a belliger- 
ent nation, for these rules can not be severed and observed in 
part and ignored in part. 

Mr. Speaker, sound reasoning, judgment, experience, able 
precedents, and common sense all agree that we can legally and 
honorably maintain the position we have heretofore taken npon 
this question, and I shall vote now, as before, upon the side of 
the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, seldom in the 
history of our country have the people spoken with such direct- 
ness and unanimity as upon the subject of the Panama Canal. 

The Democratic platform formulated at Baltimore contained 
this provision: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Pnnama Canal. We also favor 
legislation forbidding the 


use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
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controlled by railway carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. 


There is no uncertain sound in the Republican platform. The 
Panama Canal act, which it is proposed to repeal by this bill, 
was passed during the last administration. The Republican 
platform indorses the record made and makes specific reference 
to the completion of the Panama Canal. 

The Progressive Party also declared its views respecting 
Panama Canal tolls. Here is what the platform says: 

The Panama Canal, built and paid for by American people, must be 
used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the canal shall be so 
operated as to break transportation monopoly, now held and misused 
y the transcontinental railroads, by maintaining sea competition with 

em; that ships directly or indirectly owned or controlled by American 
railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use the canal, and that 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 

The Socialist Party platform was silent upon this point, but 
it contains a declaration for Government ownership and man- 
agement of railroads, steamboat lines, and so forth, and I think 
it is fair to presume that. in the event of Government ownership 
of a line of steamships from, say, Atlantic ports to Pacific ports 
and connecting with the Alaska Government-owned railway, 
the Socialists would not want to give up our treaty rights re- 
specting the control of the canal. In this connection the Social- 
ist candidate for Congress in the seventh district of New Jersey 
declared himself in public last week against the passage of this 
bill. But, leaving out the votes for Socialist candidates, as I 
do not wish to be technical, there were over 13,000,000 of 
American yoters who yoted for candidates belonging to parties 
committed to the principle of free tolls. And judging from 
the election contest now in progress in Massachusetts, the 
people have not changed. All of the candidates at the special 
election there have declared themselves against the passage of 
this bill. Not a candidate among the number would take the 
risk of saying he would support the President upon this question. 

NATIONAL HONOR. 


Mr. Speaker, I hold the President in high regard. I have 
shown my respect for him in the past by voting for certain 
measures advocated by him. But much as I respect him, I do 
not represent him here. My allegiance is to 200,000 people in 
the second district of North Dakota. We are asked to support 
this bill upon grounds of “honor.” My notion of representative 
government is that it is not the part of honor to disobey the 
instructions of the people as expressed in platforms. If the 
people are wrong, as claimed, or if the people have changed 
their views, which is not claimed, why not ask for a new man- 
date at the elections next November? The canal will not be 
opened until long after that. I am willing to trust the “honor” 
of our Nation to the keeping of the people who elected us. If 
we disregard the yotes of the people and yote for this bill, every 
political raseal of the future will find in the action of this day, 
as Mr. CHANDLER has pointed out, a precedent and excuse for 
broken party pledges and faithless public service. At the elec- 
tion of 1912 there were 16,912 men who yoted for me, 7,426 for 
my Democratic opponent, and 1,922 for the Socialist candidate. 
At the time these yotes were cast the present canal law was on 
the statute books. I shall never vote to repeal it until the 
people pass on the question again. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CHANDLER] in his excel- 
lent speech, delivered yesterday, said: 

I oppose the repeal because more than 13,000,000 of American vot 
prompted by the highest patriotic motives, keenly alert to their own aa 
the Nation’s interests, in possession of a complete record of fact, with 
their party platforms in front of them, acting upon the advice of their 
best and wisest statesmen, with every phase of the discussion familiar 
‘to them, and with the voices of the orators and the thunderings of the 

ress still ringing in their ears, deliberately marched to the polls in 
November, 1912, and declared emphatically and overwhelmingly in favor 
of free tolls for American coastwise vessels passing through the Panama 
Canal. That judgment still stands, and should be considered sacred and 
inviolable by every lover of liberty and every friend of republican gov- 
ernment until it is reversed by the only power that can reverse it, the 


people themselves. He who questions the validity or the righteousness 


of that Judgment questions the capacity of the American people for self- 


government. He who would review, revise, and reject that judgment 
without the consent of the people, and without first giving them a 
chance to review, revise, and reject it themselves, is a stranger to the 


high and holy obligations that should rest forever upon the hearts and 
consciences of American Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, if I were in doubt respecting the meaning of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, or even if there were some reason to 
believe that England had the best of the argument, [ would not 
think of surrendering any of our rights before giving the people 
a chance to again express themselves at a national election. 
So far as the yoters of my district are concerned, I have no 
reason to believe that they have changed their views. Only 
one constituent has written me upon this subject. He is a 
thoughtful, conscientious school-teacher. He says that he is 
opposed from the economie standpoint to free tolls, but con- 
siders the right to control the canal the question of paramount 
importance. 


THE PARAMOUNT QUESTION. 


Mr. Speaker, when this discussion began the economic side 
occupied the center of the stage, so to speak. Now, and as the 
controversy continues, it will be dealt with in a new and much 
more important form. Shall we abandon the claims to contro! 
and sovereignty over the canal, asserted in the past by the 
executive officers of the United States Government and by the 
Congress, speaking for and on behalf of the people, and by the 
people ratified by an overwhelming vote in the 1912 election? 
Shall we confess that in passing the Panama Canal act of 1912 
we dishonored ourselyes as a people?’ The question of control 
is the paramount question, as my constituent rightly claims. 
Having disposed of that the Congress can deal with the 
economic question as the people direct. Unfortunately the 
administration bill and the gag rule accompanying it, which 
forbids amendment, give us no opportunity to divide the question 
or consider it separately. Many Representatives have expressed 
their willingness to vote for the repeal bill if a clause were 
added providing that it should not be regarded as a construc- 
1 the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and safeguarding our treaty 
rights. 

5 TREATY HAS BEEN MISQUOTED, 


It is surprising how many people have expressed an opinion 
of the treaty without having read it, and who are ready to 
wear sackcloth without first considering whether we have done 
any nation a wrong. There is also a popular misconception of 
the wording of the treaty. It was probably caused by a speech 
made by Joseph H. Choate, in which he left out three very im- 
portant words. He was comparing the Panama Canal act with 
the treaty, and used these words: 


Why, the merest schoolboy can pass upon the question. 

I am going to read J% the two clauses, and I would like to challenge 
any Member to show how they can possibly be reconciled: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any such nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” 

That is what the treaty says. In the canal bill the clause covered by 
Mr. Roor's motion to strike out is this: 

“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States.” . 

Can you put those two things together and reconcile them in any 
possible way? 


This incorrect quotation was given a very wide circulation. 
It formed the basis of many editorials quoted on this floor by 
solemn-faced Congressmen, quick to believe their country was 
engaged in a dishonorable act. Even journals of such high 
class as Collier's recently quoted the treaty that way, and high- 
browed professors on Carnegie’s pension list have given us 
the benefit of their advice. Hundreds upon hundreds of news- 
papers gave utterance to the statement. “All nations” means 
just what it says—“ all nations.” But that is not what the 
treaty did say. The words “obserying these rules“ were 
omitted by Mr. Choate. Here is the exact text: 


ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free nayi- 
gation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafic, or 
sey hore Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ: e. 


This article of the treaty was illuminated by the thoughtful 
3 of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 
e said: 


There has been, and there is likely to be, some confusion in dis- 
cussing the various Hay-Pauncefote treaties. The first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was signed on February 5, 1900, was sent to the Senate for 
ratification, and ratified there, with certain amendments, on December 
20, bering been before the Senate a little more than 10 months. The 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was the one that was amended by adding 
to it the Davis amendment. It was the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty to 
which the Bard amendment was offered, not the treaty of 1901 and 
ratified in 1902; and it seems to me, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, that all discussions as to the meaning of the treaty of 1900 are 
to be taken with a great deal of allowance when we assume to apply 
them to the treaty of 1901. When the Senate ratified the treaty of 
1900, if the action can be called ratification, it was ratified with three 
amendments, which made it necessary to send that treaty back to Great 
Britain. It went back, and Lord Lansdowne replied with a letter, of 
February 22, 1901, declining to accept it as modified by the Senate 
amendments. Then Mr. Hay began the draft of a new treaty, and 
that new treaty differed from the treaty of 1900 in many and remark- 
able respects. 

In the first place, the treaty of 1900 differed from the treaty of 
1901 in this respect, namely, article 3 then began with the statement 
that the “two contracting powers adopt the 9 rules.“ The 
present treaty begins with the statement “The United States adopts 
the following rules.“ 8 The old Hay-Pauncefote treaty had 
in the first rule this clause: That the canal shall be free and open 
In time of war as in time of peace’ to vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations.” ‘The new treaty left out the promise that the 

should be open “in time of war as in time of peace.” And 


* 
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Instead of opening the canal to the ships of all nations, the new treaty 

opened it only to the ships of the “nations observing these rules.” 
Now, what is the history of that particular clause? It is this: In 

the old Hay-Pauncefote treaty there was no provision that the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty should be superseded. It was to be still in force, with 
only such slight modifications as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty might make. 
The new treaty, which was finally adopted, contained as its first ar- 
ticle a 1 that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was superseded. That 
released the United States from the agreement to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty that we would never acquire territory in Central America, and 
therefore left us free to acquire the strip of land on which the canal 
was to be constructed. We likewise released Great Britain from what- 
ever limitation the Clayton-Bulwer treaty had imposed upon her rights 
in Central America. e new treaty, as I have said, provided that the 
United States alone should adopt the rules which are the basis for 
neutralization and which are adopted for no other purpose, And the 
contention of Great Britain then was that Great Britain, in agreeing 
to the treaty on the understanding that the United States was to adopt 
certain rules as the basis of neutralization for the canal, actually as- 
sumed the obligation herself of observing these rules, while the other 
nations would bave no such obligation. 

This was considered a very important matter. The former Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty had an article providing that other nations of the 
world should be Invited to become signatory powers. The United 
States was unwilling to ask or perm.t any other nation to come in and 
Join us, as all the prak powers of Europe had joined together for the 
neutralization af e Buez Canal, Consequently. this article was 
stricken out of the origina! treaty by one of the Senate amendments, 
and, of course, was left out of the new draft prepared by Mr. Hay, 
Great Britain, 3 that if she should sign the treaty she would 
be bound by the rules in article 3, while the same rules would not be 
binding upon other nations, proposed to insert instead of the words 
“all nations” tbis clause: 

“All nations which shall agree to observe these rules.” 

And Mr. nay in his memorandum says that the President could 
not agree to this language, because he did not wish to submit the 
treaty to the agreement of other parties, and did not wish the other 

wers to baye any contract right in the canal. [Applause.] And 

e proposed, therefore, to modify the Lansdowne amendment, which 

would haye read “all nations agreeing to observe these rules,“ and 
to make it read “all nations observing these rules.” The proposed 
change was acceptable to Great Britain, Lord Landsdowne's note of 
October 23. 1901, said: 

“ His Majesty’s Government were prepared to accept this amendment, 
which seemed to us equally efficacious for the purpose which we had in 
view, aomen that of insuring that Great Britain should not be placed 
in a less advantageous position than other powers, while they stopped 
sont of cong upon other nations a contractual right to the use of 

e canal.” 

So the 1 8055 was written, with the complete understanding of both 
parties, in such fashion that if any nation on earth will not observe. 
shall refuse to observe, or shall neglect to observe these rules, the canal 
3 not 1 to warships or ships of commerce of that nation, [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Murpock. Including Great Britain. 

Mr. TEMPLE, Yes; of course including Great Britain. 


THE OPINION OF A NOTED DEMOCRAT. 


Mr. Richard Olney, formerly Secretary of State, a leading 
Democrat, and generally recognized as a great authority on 
international law, in a discussion of article 3 of the treaty said: 

The words under construction are, in substance, the first of a set of 
mr Vices naopied by the United States as the basis of the neutralization 
of tbe canal, 

But the other five certainly apply only to parties other than the 
United States, so that there is the strongest reason for holding that the 
first of them is to be given a like . : 

And, if the British construction correct, instead of liberating the 
United States from all foreign control of the canal and from all duties 
to foreign powers in respect of its use—ex¢ept not to discriminate Dbe- 
tween them—the IIax-Päuncefote treaty compels the United States to 
reverse its established policy and to devise a plan for subsidizing its 
own vessels in order that they may have such free and other use of the 
qanal as the United States may decide to be demanded by United States 

nterests. 


BUNK ABOUT THE PROPOSED GEORGIAN BAY SHIP CANAL, 


Some “bunk” has been introduced in this debate respecting 
the Georgian Bay ship canal, a paper canal only. It has not 
been built yet. It is being talked about. Engineers completed 
a survey of it six years ago, and nothing has been done since, 
and probably never will. There are many obstacles. The esti- 
mated cost is $105,000,000 for a 22-foot canal, not 30-foot, as 
claimed, Nobody knows what a 30-foot canal would cost. In 
either case it is doubtful whether it would ever pay, as there 
would be keen competition by the present waterway, which, 
while longer, is not subject to so much lockage and is open 43 
days longer each year, because the Georgian Bay route runs 
through a colder section. 

There are also financial problems in the way. It was only a 
few weeks ago that a Dominion of Canada loan bearing the 
high rate of 4 per cent, as against 3 per cent paid upon some 
former loans, was turned down in London, It is well known 
that Canada has been using her credit liberally. The London 
bankers in turning down the Canadian loan said, “ Canada should 
spend less and borrow less.” I am, of course, not asserting that 
Canada, guided by resourceful men, can not in the future raise 
the money to complete the canal if she thinks it wise to do so, but 
the talented and farseeing statesmen of that country are likely 
to use their money in enterprises which promise better returns. 

These timid gentlemen, who are quick to take alarm, have 
made themselves believe that the Canadian Government will 
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not open on fair terms to Americans this paper canal. If the 
Canadian Government eyer constructs this canal, which they 
have not seen fit to do after a lapse of six years since the engi- 
neers’ report, because they are not assured it will pay, is it 
not fair to assume, if it is ever built, that their usual good busi- 
hess acumen will cause them to bid for American business by 
making reasonable rates? 


The contention of these apprehensive gentlemen is that if we 
treat Canada generously now Canada will in the dim, distant 
future, if the paper Georgian Bay ship canal eyer becomes a 
reality, treat us fairly in its rates for the use of that canal, 
But in the name of all that is fair, are our Panama rates not 
generous? My belief is that the rates which our country has 
adopted for tonnage through the Panama Canal of $1.25 per 
ton are generous to a fault, and that the broad-minded states- 
men of Canada in the future will neyer have just cause to com- 
plain of them; but if they do—well, I prefer to cross that bridge 
when we come to it. If we retain the control of the Panama 
Canal we shall then be in a position to accord fair treatment to 
Canadian and British shipping through the Panama Canal if 
they will accord fair treatment through their canals to the ship- 
ping of our country. If we need in the future to make a con- 
cession to Canada upon the Panama Canal or other canals 
owned by the United States in return for a similar concession 
from them, it can be done then just as well as now, and per- 
haps better. No such contingency is likely to arise, however. 


TWO OTHER WILD PROPOSALS, 


Gentlemen on this floor have succeeded in keeping their faces 
straight while speaking of the alleged danger to the North- 
west from the construction of two other paper canals. One 
of these is the proposed Huron & Ontario Canal, running from 
Georgian Bay to Lake Ontario. I gather from reliable sources— 
the report of the Deep Waterways Commission—that all this 
proposed canal lacks is water. It has been shown that there 
is not enough water at the summit level to feed the locks both 
ways. 

Then between the same lakes there has been proposed the 
Trent Valley Canal. Of course it is always easy to get local 
people on any stretch of country to propose either railways or 
canals. This particular proposal may make a strong impres- 
sion upon the gentlemen considering this subject of Panama 
tolls, but there are a few facts connected with the proposal 
which will not likely commend it to individuals looking for 
safe investments or to a Government of level-headed Canadians. 
The proposed Trent Valley route is ony six times as long as 
by land, It is as crooked as a snake, and there is 500 feet more 
of lockage than by way of the Welland Canal. 

The claim has also been made that there is a large tonnage 
through the Welland Canal in which the northwestern farmers 
are interested, but no figures have been given, Statistics have 
been given of the great tonnage through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, leaving it to be inferred that the same tonnage passes 
through the Welland Canal, which connects Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, 

The great bulk of the traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals is to points south and east of Lake Erie—to Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and other cities. But granting that there 
is some traflic from the American Northwest passing through 
the Welland Canal, I would like to have some gentleman tell 
me to what extent it affects the farmers of the Dakotas or 
Minnesota. One of the best authorities of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce is authority for the statement that not 
a single bushel of wheat grown in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
was shipped out of the United States during the year 1912. I 
do not happen to have his figures for the year 1913, but I am 
satisfied that not a single bushel of wheat grown in the States 
mentioned was shipped out of the United States during the year 
1913. It is a well-known fact that the high-grade wheats of 
the United States are kept in this country, purchased by millers 
in the Northwest, South, and East to mix with lower-grade 
wheats. The wheat shipped out of the United States is not 
from the American Northwest. Will it affect the shipment of 
flax? Not at all, because all the flax grown in the United 
States is used in this country. The same is true of barley, 
potatoes, and other commodities produced in the Northwest. 
Some barley is exported from the United States, but not of the 
quality raised in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. My 
impression is that the farmers of the Northwest will not de- 
velop any great amount of fear because of the proposed 
Canadian canals, first, because of the high improbability of 
their ever being built, and, secondly, because their commodities 
will not pass through them to any great extent, if at all. 
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GENEROSITY. 


Mr. Speaker, referring again to the matter of generosity, I 
am reminded that the tolls upon the Suez Canal, controlled by 
Great Britain and costing much less money, are greater than 
the tolls already fixed for the Panama Canal. Great Britain 
draws a modest 30 per cent annually for its investment in the 
Suez Canal, while experts have figured that our returns from 
the Panama Canal for many years to come will not amount to 
more than the interest upon the Panama bonds. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

Great Britain opposed the building of the Suez Canal and 
did everything it possibly could to prevent its construction, 
even to the matter of inducing Said Pasha to withdraw 20,000 
laborers from the canal to raise cotton, which was then unob- 
tainable from the United States. 

WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

But in spite of the opposition ef England and in spite of ob- 
stacles placed in the path of De Lesseps by other nations 
through the influence of Great Britain the canal was finally 
completed in 1867, and strange to say the first steamer which 
passed through it was a British steamer. Defeated in its oppo- 
sition to the construction of the canal, Great Britain then be- 
came very active to secure its control. It purchased the shares 
owned by the debt-ridden Khedive of Egypt, thus obtaining 
control of the canal stock company. Now, the question is 
whether history will repeat itself. Great Britain is pressing 
for concessions in the Panama Canal. Will the United States 
yield without even so much as requiring the question to be 
arbitrated? Great Britain is exercising commercial as well 
as political control over the Suez Canal and even went to the 
extent of closing the canal to commerce during its war with 
Egypt in the early eighties. Its grip was strengthened by the 
treaty proposed at London in 1885 by certain great powers and 
subsequent events, It was drafted for the purpose of granting 
the freedom of use of the Suez Canal, but the treaty was not 
signed, because Sir Julian Pauncefote asked for the insertion 
of the following clause in the proposed treaty: 

The British delegates, in presenting this draft of a treaty as the 
definite regulation intended to guarantee the free use of the Suez 
Canal, think it their duty to formulate a general reservation as to 
the Apiianga of these provisions, in so far as they may not be com- 
patible with the transitory and exceptional condition of things actually 
existing in Egypt and may limit the freedom of action by their Gov- 
ernment dy Bo pia of the occupation of Egypt by forces of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

A couple of years later a new treaty was drafted at Paris by 
England and France, subject to the concurrence of the other 
powers concerned. When this treaty was submitted to the dif- 
ferent powers Prime Minister Salisbury sent at the same time 
a circular containing the reservation made by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote in the words contained in his amendment proposed 
previously at London. Finally the matter was disposed of by 
the treaty signed at Constantinople by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, Holland, and Turkey. 

By that treaty all the nations just referred to, excepting 
Great Britain, are bound to respect the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal, and to guarantee its free use by ships of both war and 
commerce of all nations in time of war as well as in time of 


peace. 
Great Britain has not as good title to Egypt as has the 
United States to the Panama Canal Zone, but during the period 
of its occupation of Egypt Great Britain enjoyed and now 
exercises full control over the canal, The Pauncefote who 
knew how to secure the rights of England in the control of the 
Suez Canal is the same Pauncefote who signed the treaty of 
1901 with our Secretary of State, John Hay; and I think it is 
fair to presume that if there had been any intention at that 
time to lodge the control and management of the cana! otherwise 
than in the United States, language to convey that idea in un- 
mistakable terms would have found its place in the treaty. 
THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 


The construction of the treaty with Great Britain of 1815 
should not be overlooked. Here is the deadly parallel. 
TREATY. WITH GREAT BRITAIN OF HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


1815. 
“No higher or other duties or Section 1, Article 3. “The 
charges shall be imposed * * * canal shall be free and open to the 
of any of His Britan- vessels of commerce and of war of 
nic s territories in Europe all nations o these rules 
on the vessels of the United States on terms of entire equality, so that 
than shall be N in the same there shall be no discrimination 
ports on British vessels.” against such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and 
charges of traffic ghall be just and 

equitable,” 


this treaty, nearly 100 

ears old, Great Britain hermes 
nited States from three to 
charges made to 

sh vessels engaged in ccast- 
wise trade. Great Britain believes 
this complies with the treaty. and 
pert ante constantly conceded the 


Under this treaty Great Britain 
asks that a different construction 
be placed upon the English lan- 
guage, and that coastwise trade of 
the United States be not exempt, 


COST IN HUMAN LIVE AND MONEY. 


The great American canal across Panama has been built at 
tremendous cost of brain, muscle, blood, and treacure. The 
item of $400,000,000 is not all. Think of the many who were 
injured or lost their lives. I asked the Isthmian Commission 
recently for a statement of the number killed and injured and 
the number dying from fevers. The Washington office said the 
figures had never been compiled and my request was referred 
to Col. Goethals at Panama. When the information is furnished, 
I venture to say it will show almost as many men killed and 
injured as were killed and wounded during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and will also show a large number of deaths from 
fevers, particularly during the first years of the work. 


SERVING AS DIRECTORS. 


I believe that we are serving as directors in a great people’s 
corporation which built the canal. The public owns it. We 
stand here with practically a referendum vote of the people 
instructing us to maintain the law. We are in much the same 
position as directors of a private corporation who yote the 
proxies of other stockholders who have attached to their proxies 
instructions respecting “ow they desire to have them voted. 
Personally I feel that I am bound by all the votes of the people 
of my district cast at the last election under the platforms which 
I have already quoted. Believing as I do in the honor and integ- 
rity of the people, in their intelligence and capacity for self- 
government, and that the honor of our country is safe in their 
hands, I shall vote as they have instructed me. 2 

Mr. AVIS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the bill now 
under consideration, which seeks to repeal the section of the 
Panama Canal act which exempts American vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade from the payment of tolls for passage through 
the Panama Canal. 

I do not wish my vote on this bill to be construed as a final 
expression of opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
economie question, which is only incidentally involved at this 
time. Whether as an economic principle it is sound or un- 
sound to impose tolls upen such vessels I do not care to irreyo- 
cably commit myself. Further and future consideration of this 
question might cause me to arrive at a different conclusion and 
to vote differently. 

Due to the imposition by the Democratic majority of the 
inconceivable, infamous, and iniquitous “gag rule,” which 
limits this debate to 20 hours and thereby forbids careful in- 
vestigation of this momentous question, I have not had the op- 
portunity to give it the thought that it justly is entitled to. Un- 
limited debate on this bill is of the greatest importance to the 
people of the United States, and action on it in the great haste 
necessarily required by that “gag rule” may be, and most 
likely will be, fraught with dire consequences to the people of 
the United States. 

But, from the study and consideration that I have been able 
to give the question, it clearly seems to me that the exemption 
of such vessels from the payment of tolls is morally right and 
economically sound. 

While on the face of the bill it would appear that we are 
called upon to vote on the economic question; as a matter of 
fact, this question is only incidental and is the mere excuse for 
determining the real question involved. ‘The real issue is 
whether or not we shall yield to the demands of a foreign 
nation and by our votes construe the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
according to the contentions of such nation, however may be 
our judgment to the contrary. 

Congress passes this bill and thereby repeals the present 
law which exempts American vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade from the payment of tolls for passage through the canal, 
it will be construed as an acquiescence in the contentions and 
demands made by Great Britain, namely, that the United 
States by the present law will discriminate against Great 
Britain in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic in vio- 
lation of section 1, article 3, of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It 
will be further taken as an absolute and unqualified admis- 
sion on the part of the United States that it has 10 right under 
the treaty to exempt its “ coastwise vessels” from the payment 
of such tolls, and by analogy that it has no right in the future 
to thus exempt its vessels of commerce and of war from the 
payment of such tolls. 
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THE TREATY—OUR RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 


I for one am not willing by my vote to concede that any of 
the provisions of the present law are in violation of any of the 
obligations of the treaty. 

If I were satisfied that by exempting American “coastwise 
vessels” from the payment of such tolls this Government were 
violating its treaty obligations, I would unquestionably vote to 
repeal the present law relating thereto. 

I have given this phase of the matter considerable study and 
thought, and have no doubt as to the rights of the United States 
in the premises. However, if reasonable doubt about the matter 
existed in my mind, I must confess that I would resolve that 
doubt in fayor of my own country; but, as I stated before, I 
have no doubt whatever on this score. 

At the time of the making of the Clayton-Bulwer convention 
in 1850 the United States and Great Britain contemplated the 
construction of a canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
by parties having the authority of the local government or gov- 
ernments through whose territory the same might pass. Neither 
Government contemplated the building of the canal by itself, or 
the other. 

In that convention the United States and Great Britain ac- 
corded their protection to the construction of such canal, guar- 
anteed its neutrality and security when completed, and provided 
that the parties constructing or owning the same should not 
make any unfair discriminations in favor of the commerce of 
one of the contracting parties over the commerce of the other. 

After the memorable trip of the Oregon around “the Horn” 
during the Spanish-American War the statesmen and people of 
the United States fully realized the absolute need of a speedier 
means of ship communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards during time of war. : 

Moreover, by reason of the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, and the pros- 
pective expansion of American commerce in the Pacific Ocean 
they more fully realized the desirability of the immediate con- 
struction of the canal and its ownership and contro! by the 
Government of the United States, not only as a short and con- 
venient route for vessels of war, but as a means of commercial 
intercourse. 

It was further and wisely thought that its construction and 
operation would greatly benefit the citizens of the United States 
by indirectly causing the great transcontinental railroad systems 
to reduce the exorbitant transportation charges then imposed 
and to establish and maintain just and equitable charges of 
traffic as competitors of our merchant marine. 

At that time was further realized the folly of our Government 
beginning the construction of a canal under the unfavorable 
‘provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer convention, and while it 
remained in full force and effect. Negotiations were shortly 
thereafter initiated to supersede that convention and for the 
making of a treaty, under the provisions of which the Govern- 
ment of the United States could consistently undertake, by itself, 
the marvelous engineering feat of connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by a great maritime highway. 

These negotiations resulted in the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
This treaty, in the form presented, was not acceptable to the 
Senate of the United States, and was amended by it in several 
particulars. The amendments adopted were not satisfactory 
or agreeable to Great Britain for reasons, some of which were 
set out in the official correspondence exchanged between the 
two Governments. 

Thereupon, after further negotiations the second Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was agreed upon, and upon submission to the Senate 
of the United States was approved and ratified. 

I desire to invite attention to articles 1, 2, and a part of 
article 3 of the present treaty, which are as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. 


The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 2, 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


ARTICLE 3, 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the . rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations are epee. rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or i 
citizens or subjects, in respect of 
or otherwise. 
equitable. 


the conditions or charges of traffic 
uch conditions and charges of trafic shall be just and 


It will be noted that by article 1 the present treaty superseded 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention. 

By article 2 the Government of the United States was to have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to the construction of the 
canal by it, as well as the exclusive right of providing for its 
regulation and management. 

The language of article 2 not only clearly negatives the idea 
that the Government of the United States was simply to regu- 
late and manage the canal—to be a mere gatekeeper and tolls 
collector—but expressly provides that “the said Government 
as have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construc- 

on.” 

As the territory through which the Panama Canal runs is 
owned by the United States, its rights as a sovereign nation 
would apply thereto eyen though it were not expressly provided 
in said treaty that the Government of the United States “ shall 
haye and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction.” 

I submit in all fairness to those who are opposed to the 
United States exercising the rights of sovereignty and owner- 
ship over the canal this question: 

What are the rights that are contemplated by article 2 of the 
present treaty that are incident to the construction of the canal 
in addition to “ the exclusive right of providing for the regula- 
tion and management of the canal.“ 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this question can only be 
satisfactorily answered in one way, and that is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is rightfully and legally entitied to 
exercise all the rights that are incident to the ownership of the 
canal and the territory through which it runs not expressly or 
by necessary implication denied to it in the present treaty. 

In construing and interpreting the treaty we must not only be 
aided by the light of reason, but we must avail ourselves of the 
circumstances which surrounded the high contracting parties at 
the time of its negotiation and making. 

When the Clayton-Bulwer convention and the two Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties were made, and for many years previous— 
and at the present time—the navigation laws of the United 
States forbade the vessels of any foreign power from engaging 
in our coastwise trade. How, then, can it seriously or reason- 
ably be contended that by the present treaty the Government of 
the United States denied to itself the right to permit its vessels 
engaged in coastwise trade to use the canal on such terms and 
conditions as it might determine and prescribe? 

American “ coastwise vessels” were certainly not contemplated 
by the high contracting parties as being embraced in the de- 
scription, “ vessels of commerce and of war,” as used in article 
3 of the treaty. 

The contention that the words “vessels of commerce and of 
war” do not include “ coastwise vessels ” is clearly justified and 
borne out by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 332), 
in which case the court was called upon to construe the meaning 
of the words “vessels of the United States” and “ British yes- 
sels” as those words appeared in the treaty of 1815. 

As previously stated, the Clayton-Bulwer convention was ex- 
pressly superseded by the present treaty, and the only references 
to that convention which made any part of it, a part of the pres- 
ent treaty, are to be found in the preamble and article 4 thereof, 
in which the references are to the “ general principle” of neu- 
tralization established in article 8 of that convention. No ref- 
erence whatever is made therein to the first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, which was not adopted. 

The first Hay-Pauncefote treaty did not supersede the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer convention. The latter remained in force and effect, 
in so far as the respective rights and obligations of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain were concerned, 
except so far as its provisions were modified by the first Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

The whole purpose of the Government of the United States 
was to build an American canal, the entire cost and enormous 
risk of which was to be borne by the United States alone; and, 
when completed, it was to be its exclusive property and was to 
be managed and controlled by it, not only for its own benefit, 
but for the benefit of all mankind and the commerce of the 
world; hence the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in the form pre- 
sented, was not satisfactory to the Senate of the United States. 

As amended by the Senate it was not acceptable to the British 
Government, principally for the reason that Great Britain was 
still left under the responsibility and obligation of enforcing 
the neutrality of the canal, which had been imposed upon or 
assumed by her jointly with the United States in the Clayton- 
Bulwer convention. 

Under these circumstances it was deemed advisable to relieve 
Great Britain of all of the responsibility and burden of main- 
taining the neutrality and security of the canal, to supersede 
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the Clayton-Bulwer convention, and for the United States to 
assume the entire responsibility and burden of enforcing the 
rules by which the canal should be regulated without the as- 
sistance of Great Britain or any other nation. With these 
changes the present treaty was adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore submit, what rights incident to 
sovereignty and to the construction of the canal are denied to 
the United States by the present treaty? They are certainly 
not to be found in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer convention, to 
which references are made in the present treaty. 

Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer convention in its entirety is 
certainly not a part of the present treaty, as the references 
therein are limited and confined to the “ general principle” of 
neutralization established in said article. 

A perusal of that article will show that its language and pro- 
visions are exceedingly vague and indefinite, and related to the 
construction of 2 canal or canals other than the particular one 
then under consideration, aud contemplate future treaty stipu- 
lations in regard thereto. 

The word “neutralization” under international law has a 
technical meaning. When used in treaties, in its technical sense, 
it has reference to time of war or hostilities. A neutral is a 
state or nation that refrains from aiding or interfering between 
belligerents during time of war. 

A “belligerent,” in its technical sense, is a power or nation 
engaged in legitimate warfare. 

It is logical and reasonable to assume that the words neu- 
tralization ” and “belligerent” as used in the treaty are to be 
given their technical meanings, 1 

We must, therefore, necessarily conclude that the “ general 
principle” of neutralization established in article 8 of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer convention, when considered with the other provi- 
sions of the present treaty, meant the “general principle” of 
neutralization to be observed in time of war or hostilities be- 
tween belligerent powers. 

Article 3 of the present treaty, in its entirety, must be looked 
to to ascertain what rights, if any, incident to the ownership 
and construction of the canal were yielded by the United States. 

I will now quote article 3 in its entirety: 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, sł the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal—that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no ation against any such natt or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or cha of trafic 
or arty aan uch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
a. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any t of war 
be exercised nor any act of BHE be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 

lice along the eanal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
Pomas and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be e Paige noes ; and the 
transit of such th the canal shall effec with the 
least possible delay in acco: ce with the regulations in force, and 
na only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 

ce, 
72 shail be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with all 
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the canal Welchin 3 marine miles of 2 Ha Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters Jonger than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as pole: but a vessel of war of one 8 shall not 
depart within 24 hours from the departure of a of war of the 
other belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necess: to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal s be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 

It is claimed by those who champion Great Britain's cause 
that by section 1 of article 3 the United States obligated itself 
to accord to the vessels of commerce and of war of Great 
Britain, and of all other nations observing the rules, the very 
same treatment that it should accord to its own vessels of com- 
merce and of war. 

I have already shown that the words “ vessels of commerce 
and of war” do not include “ coastwise vessels.” 

The only nation that has any contract rights in the canal 
other than the United States is Great Britain. It was pro- 
posei by the Government of Great Britain to give other nations 
contract rights therein, but the proposal was rejected for the 
reason that it was desired to make the canal strictly an Ameri- 
can canal. 

The use of the canal was limited to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of the nations observing the rules set out in the 


treaty. Great Britain by entering into the treaty agreed to 
observe the rules therein set out; but by so Coing she or her 
subjects are not entitled to any better treatment or any more 
privileges in respect thereof than any other nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects observing the rules. 

The vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
the rules set out in article 8, including Great Britain, are enti- 
tled to use the canal on terms of entire equality, and the United 
States can not discriminate against any such nation in favor of 
any other nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traflic or otherwise. 

The United States is undoubtedly obligated not to impose any 
unfair and inequitable conditions or charges of traffic on any 
such nation, or its citizens or subjects. 

I do not see how it can be reasonably contended that the 
words “all nations observing these rules and “such nation” 
include the United States. The words “all nations observing 
these rules” and such nation” refer to Great Britain and the 
other nations who may observe the rules, not to the United 
States, which adopted the rules. 

If the words “all nations observing these rules” and “such 
nation” include the United States, which tHey do not, and if 
an American vessel engaged in coastwise trade can not pass 
through the canal without the payment of tolls without such 
an act being a violation of the treaty, neither can a war vessel 
of the United States. ? 

Solidly linked together are the words “ vessels of commerce 
and of war,” and if it is a violation of the treaty for the 
United States to exempt its vessels of commerce from the 
payment of tolls for passage through the canal it is likewise a 
violation of the treaty for the United States to exempt its ves- 
sels of war from the payment of such tolls, 

Again, if section 1 of article 3 in its entirety applies to the 
United States as well as fo “all nations observing these rules,” 
all the other sections of article 3 in their entirety must likewise 
apply to and include the United States. 

Mr, Speaker, for the reasons heretofore given I am firmly 
convinced that the United States has the clear moral and 
legal right under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to exempt its 
vessels engaged in coastwise trade from the payment of tolls 
for passage through the canal, and by so doing it is not in the 
remotest degree chargeable with a violation of its treaty obliga- 
tions in the premises. 

TOLLS AND COMPETITION. 


It is claimed that Great Britain's present demands are 
prompted by her interest in the Canadian Pacific and the rail- 
road which crosses Mexico and links the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, both of which are controlled by British capital. 


I can readily understand and appreciate why these railroads. 


and the great American transcontinental railroad systems, as a 
matter of selfish desire for gain, want tolls imposed upon all 
vessels passing through the canal. 

One of the principal reasons for constructing the canal was 
to bring our merchant vessels into competition with the rail- 
roads, and thereby benefit the public. 

Mr. Speaker, will not such competition insure reasonable 
and just charges of transportation for the exchange of com- 
merce between our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards? Cheap 
transportation for the canal certainly means cheap overland 
freight rates. 

Will not lower freight rates develop and promote the com- 
merce of the vast territory drained by the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Kanawha Rivers, upon the improvement of which the Gov- 
ernment has spent and will continue to spend stupendous sums 
of money—sums which in the aggregate will compare fayorably 
with the amount spent upon the Panama Canal? Will not free 
tolls benefit the American farmers by giving them cheaper 
markets for their products? 

I have yery little patience with those who may attempt to 
justify or excuse their votes for the pending bill by saying 
that they are opposed to subsidies, and that the granting of 
free tolls to our “ coastwise vessels” is, in effect, the granting 
of subsidies to them. 

I will concede that our “ coastwise vessels” will be greatly 
benefited; but will not the American public benefit vastly 
more? Unless we show some favoritism to our merchant 
marine, what will become of it? At the present time a very 
small percentage of our exports and imports is carried by 
vessels navigating under the American flag. I would like to see 
our merchant marine restored to the supremacy upon the seas 
that it at one time maintained. 

Nearly all of the foreign powers pay subsidies to their ships. 
England, Russia, France, Germany, Japan, and other foreign 
nations practically pay all the tolls imposed upon their respec- 
tive vessels for passage through the Suez Canal, If foreign 
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nations pursue this course with respect of the Panama Canal, 
their vessels will soon have a monopoly over the vessels of the 
United States of the transportation of passengers and freight 
through the canal, 

If those of our Democratic friends who would justify their 
votes for the repeal bill on the ground of opposition to sub- 
sidies wish to be consistent, why do they not introduce and 
insist upon the passage of a bill to impose folls upon the vessels 
that navigate the Mississippi, Ohio, and Kanawha Rivers and the 
other navigable rivers, lakes, and canals of the United States 
which have been improved by the Government? 

The Panama Canal was built by the United States at an enor- 
mous expense, and the rivers, harbors, and navigable waters of 
the United States have been improved at a similar expense. If 
it is right in principle to impose tolls upon the vessels of the 
United States which will navigate the Panama Canal, why is it 
not right in principle to impose tolls npon the vessels engaged in 
domestic commerce that navigate the Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Kanawha Rivers and the other navigable rivers, lakes, and 
canals of the United States? If it is right in principle to ex- 
empt one class of vessels from the payment of tolls, it must 
necessarily follow that it is right to exempt the other class also. 

The Panama Canal was primarily built for the benefit of the 
public; so were the navigable rivers and lakes of the United 
States improved for the benefit of the public. The American 
public should be the chief beneficiary of their construction and 
improvement, respectively. 

If canal tolls shall be imposed upon “coastwise vessels,” 
engaged only in domestic trade, the consuming public will 
largely have to bear the burden thereof. I am therefore for the 
American public in this controversy and in favor of the inci- 
dental encouragement that will be given to our domestic mer- 
chant marine. 

BENEFIT TO WEST VIRGINIA, 

Free tolls to our “ coastwise vessels” will undoubtedly benefit 
all sections of the country, and particularly my State of West 
Virginia. Take, for illustration, my congressional district, a 
large portion of which is drained by the Kanawha River, upon 
which the Government has spent vast sums to make and keep it 
navigable. The railroads traversing that section have to com- 
pete with the river, which competition results in lower cost of 
transportation to the people of that section. 

We produce in my congressional district one of the very few 
coals of the United States that will stand the heat of the 
Equator and Tropics without igniting by spontaneous combus- 
tion. A market for this most valuable coal can, and undoubt- 
edly will, be built up upon the Pacific coast if prohibitory 
charges of transportation do not prevent. A rail haul of a 
yery few miles will take this coal to the Kanawha River. It 
will then have a short and direct water route down the Kana- 
wha, the Ohio, and the Mississippi Rivers, through the Panama 
Canal, to the Pacific coast. If tolls of $1.25 per ton shall be 
imposed upon this coal, as is now proposed, may not these tolls 
prohibit our coal from entering the Pacific seaboard markets 
and thereby rob my State and district of the benefit to which 
it is rightfully entitled in the canal? 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM PLEDGES. 

Mr. Speaker, by its platform the Democratic Party made a 
sacred covenant with the people. The President, Secretary of 
State, and you gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
were elected upon a platform in one of the planks of which it 
was set forth: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
eoastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 

Was this platform a mere thing to run upon and not to be 
kept—to quote President Wilson’s language, “molasses to 
catch flies” ? 

It may be claimed that I have no right to intimate that 
Presid Wilson, Secretary Bryan, and the Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House who seek to repeal the present law are re- 
pudiating their platform pledge, because they were not placed 
in power by my vote or influence and are not, therefore, re- 
sponsible to me. While this may be true, yet they are certainly 
responsible to the people who supported them and to whom they 
made, what to me would be, a sacred and inviolate promise. 
It were perhaps in better taste for those people to say whether 
in violating their solemn platform obligations these gentlemen 
are guilty of perfidy, treachery, and deceit. I will not, then, 
express my own opinion, but will ask these honorable mem- 
bers to explain to the House what application, if any, Secretary 
Bryan’s recent speech as to persons who violate their platform 
pledges has to himself, the President, or themselves. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. J. R. KNOwTLAN] has al- 
ready quoted Mr. Bryan’s language, but I hope that I may be 
pardoned for quoting it again. 


Mr. Bryan said: 


The fact that we not only ha 
becoming more specified year by 


le believe in the Democratic theory, and the 
Because the; 


platforms, but that the platform is 

is conclusive proof that the peo- 

te their platforms 

7 believe, and those who run upon them lead the voters to 

voere that they believe a platform is binding upon those who stand 
upon 2 


As a believer in the Democratic theory of representative government, 


y could not consclentiously support something in their pistons, mg 
olate his 


du 

as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that any man — to 
any office should as an official do a thing that bis conscience condemns. 
But does that mean that he should violate his platform? No; it seems 
that his conscience should commence to work before the election and 
net hibernate until after the election. 

I lay it down as a proposition, and I am prepared to defend it any- 
where, that the Representative who sècures office upon a platform and 
then holds the ce and betrays the people who elected him is a 
criminal worse than the man who embezzled money intrusted to him. 

In view of the fact that President Wilson, in a special mes- 
sage delivered to this Congress, has urged the repeal of the 
present law which would exempt American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade from the payment of Panama Canal tolls in 
violation of the platform upon which he was elected, and Secre- 
tary Bryan has strongly indorsed the President’s position in 
public interviews, may we not presume that we will shortly hear 
of their respective resignations? 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 

Mr. Speaker, before closing my discussion, there is another 
phase of this matter that I wish to refer te, and that is what I 
conceive to be the President’s almost contemptuous treatment 
of Congress in connection with this entire controversy. In 
doing so, I trust that my remarks may not be construed to be 
an unwarranted reflection upon the President, for whom I have 
and entertain the highest respect. 

In their wisdom our patriot fathers, “in order to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” ordained- and estab- 
lished the Constitution. 

It was a part of their wisdom and foresight to divide the 
Government into three great coordinate branches or depart- 
ments—the legislative, the executive, and the judicial—each in 
its own sphere to be entirely independent of the others; and in 
such a way that one branch would be a continual check or bal- 
ance upon the others. The duties and powers of each were 
clearly defined, and all legislative powers were yested in the 
Congress. 

Congress should maintain the important position accorded to 
it by the Constitution, and should respect and insist upon its 
prerogatives—certainly to the extent of requiring the other de- 
partments of Government in dealing with it to act within the 
sphere and limitations provided by the Constitution. 

I may be old-fachioned in my views and out of date, but I 
still believe that the Constitution should be strictly observed 
and complied with in all of its terms and requirements. 

When the news goes forth that the President has forced 
Congress to obey his will in any matter, I am aware that a 
large number of people hail such news with mingled joy and 
pleasure. Such people; however, lose sight of the fact that 
their rights and liberties are seriously jeopardized when consti- 
tutional barriers are swept aside and constitutional limitations 
are not observed. 

Failure in small things is usually followed by greater failure 
in larger things, and failure to observe the Constitution in all 
things can only breed anarchy and chaos as a necessary con- 
sequence. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that it is the prerogative of 
the President to recommend to the consideration of the Congress 
such measures “as he shall judge necessary and expedient,” but 
I am also aware that it is his duty from time to time to give 
to the Congress information of the state of the Union.” 

Although President Wilson was elected to office upon a party 
platform which, as I have shown, is in direct conflict with the 
proposed legislation, and at that time entertained views upon 
this matter entirely at variance with his present position, as 
evidenced by his public speeches when a candidate, without well- 
defined reason he now demands of Congress the sacrifice of i 
former judgment as expressed in the present law. 1 

He intimates mysteriousiy that a crisis of some kind exists 
and informs us that, with but small consideration of any eco- 
nomic policy involved. we should yield “in ungradging measure,” 
so that he may “ know how to deal with matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence,” yet will not even take us 
into his confidence to the extent of complying with his con- 
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stitutional obligation, “to give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union,” so that each member may determine for 
himself the possible existence or seriousness of such crisis. 

No member who has addressed this House has given a single 
good reason for the almost marvelous change of heart and posi- 
tion on the part of President Wilson in this matter. The dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House has told us that not even he 
has been informed of any excuse or reason for this wonderful 
change. 

How, then, can those of us who entertain the former views 
of President Wilson be expected to change our position without 
justification or excuse? 

It has been intimated that our Government has made some 
kind of an agreement with Great Britain that involves the re- 
peal of the Panama tolls-exemption law, under which agree- 
ment the President will receive from Great Britain and Japan 
their friendly support of his. Mexican policy; that an alliance 
exists between Great Britain and Japan, and Japan and Mex- 
ico, respectively, and that unless the United States surrenders 
in this matter we are in possible danger of war from all three 
of these countries. 

If these intimations are true—which I do not belieye—they 
would not swerve me one iota from my position, and should not 
swerve a single American citizen who has one red drop of 
patriotic blood in his veins. I believe that our rights in the 
canal should be kept and preserved for ourselves and our pos- 
terity, and I am unwilling by my vote to surrender these rights 
as the price of the friendship of any nation on God’s footstool. 

It is my sincere hope that we shall continue to maintain the 
friendship of England and Japan; but if we are right in this 
matter, the fact that we are in danger of incurring their dis- 
pleasure and that of other nations is no excuse for changing the 
law. 

While we should desire to have the friendship of all nations 
and should like to merit their respect and esteem, yet I am 
unwilling to curry favor at the sacrifice of principle and of 
honor. We should not be subservient to any country or privi- 
lege; and if we are threatened with war and defeat should 
follow, which is highly improbable, then it is better to suffer an 
honorable defeat than to gain an ignominious victory. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish there were exhibited in this debate less 
of the Tory spirit and more of the patriot spirit that actuated 
the men and boys of 1776 and 1812; more of the spirit of Clay 
and Calhoun, who, when England claimed to be the mistress of 
the seas, whose merchants wanted the trade and to do all the 
carrying of the world and looked with jealous eyes upon this 
country, and when England and France seized our vessels and 
impressed our seamen and war threatened at their hands, stood 
nobly and bravely by their country. 

“ Weak as we are”—said Henry Clay— 


we can fight England and France both, if necessary, in a good cause 
the cause of honor and independence. 


„Which shall we do“ —asked John C. Calhoun— 


abandon or defend our commercial and maritime rights, and the per- 
sonal liberties of our citizens In exercising them? These rights are 
attacked, and war is the only means of redress. 


Mr. Speaker, feeling as I do on this matter, I shall vote for 
my country rather than for Great Britain or any other country 
in the world, and neither fear, favor, nor patronage shall be 
the opiate to lull my honor to sleep. I shall, therefore, now 
and forever stand by New England as against Old England. I 
shall stand by my own home and fireside. In this and all other 
issues I shall stand by my own country as over against all other 
countries or peoples beneath the stars. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr, Speaker, in.the limited time at my 
disposal I shall not attempt to discuss all of the questions that 
have naturally arisen during the progress of this debate on the 
subject of the exemption or nonexemption from tolls of Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in coastwise traffic passing through the 
Panama Canal. 

While I scarcely hope that any views I may hold or ex- 
press on the subject would cause a change of view of any Mem- 
ber on this floor, yet in my State of West Virginia there are a 
large number of people who are intensely interested in this sub- 
jeet, who desire information upon it, and who, furthermore, are 
entitled to know the reasons for my yote upon this important 
subject. In that connection I will state that during the year of 
continuous session that I have been a Member of this House 
no question that has been before us has seemed so fraught with 
far-reaching importance as this, and in its consideration I have 
spared neither time nor effort in the time allowed in endeavor- 
ing to get at the bottom of the matter, in order that both my 
conscience and my reason, as well as my constituents, might 
give approval to my vote. I wanted to reflect the views of the 
people of my State, and be able to show such as might honestly 
differ with me that I acted conscientiously and with reason. 


It would be a rank partisan of the view taken by him that 
did not admit that there are two sides to this question, and that 
arrayed on opposing sides are some of the most learned states- 
men and lawyers of two continents. It, therefore, behooves a 
layman to approach with open mind the evidence on the sub- 
ject—that is, the laws and treaties bearing upon it, the diplo- 
matic correspondence relating to the treaties, the debates in the 
Senate, and the expressions of those who were in the thick of the 
negotiations and deliberations. 


Personally I approached this important matter absolutely 
without bias, political or otherwise. I was predisposed to take 
the President's side of the case. I have the highest regard for 
his integrity of purpose, his patriotism, his independence of 
thought, his strong conviction of duty, his clear moral percep- 
tions. Yet I am not willing to grant that -he is infallible, 
nor would I be true to my conception of my own duty if 
I yielded to him the function imposed upon me by the Con- 
stitution and my oath of office—that of independently repre- 
senting in the Congress the State of West Virginia, of voting on 
this and every other question according to the dictates of my 
conscience and in the light of the best information I can obtain, 

Mr. Speaker, I have concluded, after studying closely and 
conscientiously this question, to vote against the repeal, and for 
the reasons I shall proceed to give. I do not think I am in 
error, and I confidently expect the approval of a large majority 
of my constituents; but if I am in error, and if perchance sub- 
sequent events should disclose this to me, I shall always attrib- 
ute it to the much too short time allowed under the “ gag rule” 
adopted by the Democratic majority of this House to govern 
this debate, under which only 20 hours of debate are allowed, 
only about 3 minutes to each Member if the time was evenly 
apportioned. There are a large number on this floor who are 
serving their first term, like myself, who have not had the 
benefit of the debates held in the Sixty-second Congress, when the 
canal act was passed. The time allowed is not sufficient for as 
thorough study of the subject as I wanted to make. Why im- 
pose such a rule upon a helpless minority? I protest against 
the action of the majority. If this bill will not stand all the 
light that can be thrown upon it, it should be defeated. What 
is the need for such haste? The canal will not be opened to 
traffic for a year or more. We are in the midst of the long 
session, and the short session, beginning December 1, will be 
held before the canal is ready to receive the ships of the world. 
Many hours are spent by this body upon the discussion of mat- 
ters of little or no importance. Here is a matter affecting our 
domestic commerce and our relations with foreign nations 
perhaps permanently. ‘The question of whether we are to allow 
foreign nations to dictate to us in matters with which they con- 
fessedly have nothing to do is before us. The practical abroga- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine is deep down in the bowels of this 
question, yet we are compelled to debate this question and reach 
u conclusion in 20 hours. What a travesty upon representative 
government, and how the shade of Czar Tom Reed must enjoy 
this spectacle of the Democratic majority muzzling and shack- 
ling the representatives of the people with a rule that prevents 
amendment and allows but a few short hours of debate on a 
matter so vitally affecting the political affairs of this continent, 
and particularly of the United States. 

I just stated that I was in the beginning disposed to accept 
the President's view of this question. This feeling arose not 
only from the high regard I have for the President personally 
and otherwise, but from the fact that the casual reading I had 
up to that time given the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the various 
articles written upon it seemed to indicate that under the ordi- 
nary rules of interpretation we were morally bound to carry 
out what seemed to be the intent of the treaty, and that while 
the bargain may have been a bad one, we were under a distinct 
obligation to keep faith in an international matter, just as one 
would do in an individual matter. If I could be conviticed that 
the apparent meaning of the treaty were the real meaning, I 
should vote for the pending bill, regardless of its effect upon 
the coastwise commerce of the country, the political status of 
the United States, or the effect upon my own political future. 


THE ECONOMIC QUESTION. 


In the first place, let us look for a moment at the history of 
legislation, from the very beginning of our Government, as to the 
free use of our rivers and harbors by,citizens of the United States. 

Even while we were a confederation of colonies we find that 
acting under the Articles of Confederation an ordinance was 
passed July 13, 1787, creating the Northwest Territory, and 
article 4 of that act provides: 

The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
and the carrying places between the same shall be common highways 


and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any other States that 
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may be admitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty thereon. 

Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that— 
mo tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State, nor 


Shall vessels bound to or from one State be “pe obliged to enter, clear, or 
pay duties in another. 

When the territorial government of Orleans was formed by 
the act of March 2, 1805, the language of the ordinance of 
1787 was incorporated in the act. 

The United States stipulated with the State of Louisiana, as 
one of the conditions under which the State was admitted to 
the Union, that the Mississippi and its navigable branches and 
other navigable waters of the State should be forever free, and 
that no tax, duty, impost, or toll should ever be imposed by the 
State. 

June 4, 1812, Congress passed an act for the government of 
the Territory of Missouri, and section 15 of that act provided 
that— 


The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and the navigable waters flow- 
ing into them and the carrying 3 between the same shall be com - 


mon ways and forever free to the poopie ot of = Territory and to 
34 citizens of the United States, w tax, duty, or impost 
erefor. 


The rivers and harbors act of 1884 provides that vessels of all 
kinds engaged in domestic commerce on our rivers, Jakes, and 
canals should be free from the payment of tolls. The National 
Government has spent millions of dollars upon our rivers and 
harbors, as a fixed policy for the purpose of encouraging and 
promoting water transportation—latterly, because it acted as a 
check upon railroad rates. It has expended more than 
$100,000,000 ‘on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and their 
branches upon the theory that it was wise to promote our do- 
mestie commerce upon our waterways, and it is held that even 
if not a ton of freight is moved on some of these waterways, the 
people generally get a direct benefit far in excess of the cost of 
the improvements by reason of the lower freight rates which 
the railroads must maintain on account of the threat of water 
transportation. 

At considerable expense Prof. Emory Johnson was employed 
as an expert to figure on the amount of tonnage that could 
reasonably be expected to pass through the canal in order to 
arrive at a fair basis of rates. He figures that free tolls to our 
coastwise vessels will save in 10 years to the people of the 
United States the sum of $100,000,000 in reduced freight rates 
on our transcontinental railroads. Every man, woman, and 
child on our transcontinental raftreads and their branches will 
receive his or her proportionate share of this saving. Under 
the long-and-short-haul provision of our interstate-commerce 
act, it will affect rates from either seaboard to interior points 
as well as the through rates from either seaboard to the other. 

It will be seen, therefore, by those who have favored the re- 
peal because “no tolls” to coastwise shipping was in the na- 
ture of a subsidy that it has been the fixed policy of this coun- 
try from the beginning to allow free access to its waters to our 
vessels engaged in domestic commerce. The Panama Canal is 
wholly ours, is built on land over which we exercise complete 
sovereignty and should do so, was built by American engineers 
with American money, and is an object lesson to the world as 
SE last word in engineering skill and modern methods of sani- 
tation. 

It is worth while to consider in this connection that foreign 
Governments pay direct subsidies to their shipping interests, 
and, besides, rebate to their vessels the tolls paid in passing 
through the Suez Canal, and will probably do so to their vessels 
using the Panama Canal. Ambassador Page made the admis- 
sion recently that even as matters now are, with our ccastwise 
vessels favored by the exemption of tolls, Great Britain will be 
benefited much more than the United States by the building of 
the canal, for our shipping has largely been driven from the 
seas. If it is bad policy thus to favor our water transportation, 
it has certainly the approval that many years of usage gives. 

SHALL WE CONFESS JUDGMENT? 


But this question, by reason of the circumstances under which 
it has been presented for our consideration, and by reason of 
the far-reaching consequences of legislation thus enacted under 
strong pressure of the Executive, with the specific statement that 
it was asked by him “in support of the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration,” with the further statement that be would “not 
know how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure,” has assumed an importance away beyond 
the economic question involved. The legislative branch of the 
Government is asked to reverse itself without raising the ques- 
tion whether it was right er wrong. These facts raise the ques- 
tion at once as to the source of the pressure Drought to bear on 


the Executive to cause him to reverse the steadfast policy of this 
Government through many years. Are we thus to acknowledge 
our position wrong at the dictation of a foreign Government with 
the plainly interested motive of favoring the interests of its 
citizens? Shall we lay down without a fight and give up our 
hitherto impregnable position? 

To our people of West Virginia this would seem analogous to 
their acknowledging that their cause now pending in the Su- 
preme Court, the Virginia Debt case, should be settled aecord- 
ing to the contentions of the State of Virginia without requiring 
that the case be properly contested before the tribunal having 
jurisdiction. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, according to competent authorities, a 
very grave doubt as to the correctness of position of those who 
favor this repeal. That being the case, I shall resolye that 
doubt in favor of the American contention, for, right or wrong, 
I am with my country, but in this I am fully convinced the 
American position is right. 

TREATIES. 

Let us consider some of the points that seem to me to show 
that the coastwise shipping of the United States was not in- 
tended to be covered by the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, or, if by any construction if could be considered te be 
included, the totally different conditions under which the canal 
was finally built, and the later modification of the treaty by 
consent of Great Britain rendered that portion of the treaty 
inoperative. I shall not attempt to present an extended legal 
argument as to them. Even if I could do so I should not, 
but T shall set forth a few points that seem simple and con- 

to me. 

In the first place it must be remembered that ships of foreign 
nations are not allowed to engage in coastwise trade. A for- 
eign vessel after discharging its load at one of our seaports can 
not there take on a cargo for coastwise delivery at the port 
where a cargo of export stuff is ready for shipment. Under 
our laws it must proceed light, or without cargo, from the first 
port to the second where the outgoing cargo is to be loaded. 
From this it will be seen that our coastwise traffic does not 
come into competition with foreign vessels, and that any dis- 
crimination in favor of our coastwise trafic can not be twisted 
into being a discrimination against any foreign nation. 

In 1815 the United States made a trenty with Great Britain, 
and in that treaty occurs the following (part of =o 2): 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be im of the 
ports of the United States on 3 vessels than those pa — e in the 
rts by vessels of the United States; nor in the of any of 


ritannic Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 


Now, this paragraph seems plainly to imply that all our ves- 
sels in British ports would receive the same treatment as any 
British vessels, and vice yersa. The fact is that at no time has 
this provision been held by either nation to include vessels in 
the coastwise trade, both nations giving their own coastwise 
vessels advantages over the vessels of the other and over all 
others. Neither country bas ever maintained that the other 
could not discriminate in favor of its coastwise shipping, and 
quite recently our rights under that treaty have been upheld by 
our Supreme Court in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S. 
344), Mr. Justice White having rendered the decision. 

Sections 1 and 2 of Article III of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
of 1901 are as follows: 


1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observi een Sag on terms of entire equality, 


so that there shall be no di tion against any such nation, or its 
fitizens or 3 in Sy Met of “the conditions or charges of’ trafie 
or itale as an cond and charges of traffic shall be just and 
we e 


The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
anA nor any act of — be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
S the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 


It will be observed that section 1 is very similar in its ap- 
parent meaning to that of the treaty of 1815, and if the latter 
treaty has never been held to include coastwise traffic, section 1 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty may reasonably be open to the 
same construction, 

Again, when the treaty of 1901 was negotiated it was not 
contemplated by either party to the treaty that the canal would 
ever be built at Panama and over and upon land of the United 
States. This change in the situation has been recognized by 
England with reference to fortifying the canal, plainly pro- 
hibited by section 2 of Article ITE of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
in words from the English foreign office, as follows: 


Now om the United States has become the practical sovereign of 
the canal, His Majesty's Government do not Ahmat irei its title to exercise 
belligerent rights for its protection. 
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If the changed conditions caused this recognition of the 
sovereign rights of the United States with reference to fortify- 
ing the canal and with reference to our war vessels, why would 
not the same conditions affect our coastwise vessels, even if by 
any construction they were brought under the terms of the 
treaty as originally drafted? 

But many may insist that the language—sections 1 and 2 of 
Article II—I have quoted above of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
clearly provides against discrimination in favor of our vessels 
of any kind, and that thereby we lost the right to thus favor 
our coastwise trade, which is purely domestic trade between the 
States. On that subject I am: going to quote Senator LODGE, 
of Massachusetts, who voted against tolls exemption when the 
law now sought to be repealed was pending in the Senate and 
who now favors its repeal. I quote from the CoNGrEssIONAL 
Rercord of July 17, 1912: 

Mr. Lopes. Mr. President, it so happened that I was in London when 
the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made, and, although the draft 
was sent from this country, that treaty was really made in London. 
I mention this merely to show that I d some familiarity with the 
formulation as well as the ratification of that treaty. When the treaty 
was submitted by the President to the Senate it so happened that I 
had charge of it and reported it to the Senate. 

The second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as Senators will remember, em- 
bodied, in substance, the amendments which the Senate had made to 
the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. England had refused to accept those 
amendments, and then the second treaty was made embodying in 
principle all for which the Senate had contended. 

When I reported that treaty my own impression was that it left the 
United States in complete control of the tolls upon its own vessels. 
I did not dr then that there was any limitation upon our right 
to charge such tolls as we pleased upon our own vessels or that we 
were included in the phrase all nations.” 

Again, on July 20, 1912, Senator Lopes stated on the floor of the 
Senate in reiteration of this view, referring to the Bard amend- 
ment: 

I voted against it in the belief that it was unnecessary; that the 
right to fix tolls, if we built the canal or it was under our auspices, was 
undoubted. know that was the view taken by the then Senator from 
Minnesota, Mr. Davis, who was at that time chairman of the com- 
mittee. I certainly so stated on the floor. * 

I personally have never had any doubt that the matter of fixin; 
tolls must 1 within our jurisdiction, and when I referr 
to our going to The Hague as useless I did not mean because our case 
was not a good one, meant because, in the nature of ag 74 we 
could by no possibility have a disinterested tribunal at The Hague. 
It would be for the interest of every other nation inyolved to prevent 


our fixing the tolls according to our own wishes. know 
that Spy opinion and the opinion of the chairman of the Committee 


on Foreign Relations at the time. 

For the reasons I have briefly given, Mr. Speaker, as well as 
for others I can not now take time to set forth, I must cast my 
vote against the pending measure, believing firmly that the in- 
terests of the people of my State and of the Nation demand it. 


[Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia addressed the House. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, during the general debate and 
while my colleague, Mr. Stevens, was discussing the effect of 
free tolls upon American shipping, I asked him this question: 

Is it not a fact that the Hill railroads in the Northwest are vitally 
interested in getting this repeal which the gentleman advocates? 

In replying to this question he said: 

I have been on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
more than 10 years and during all of the time this legislation has 
been in force, and not one single Representative, not one person, 
directly or indirectly, representative of any railroad or transportation 
company, exeept the steamboats, has ever come to any member of the 
committee that I know, urging in any way the repeal of free tolls. 
And I want to say that I can not make my statement too strong and 
too vigorous. And, further, I want to brand this statement as abso- 
futely false, without any question of contradiction; and if any man 
has any statement to the contrary, let him put the names and the facts 
in the Recorp instead of making insinuations. It is time that kind 
of talk were stopped in the discussions in the House of Representatives, 


Thereupon I addressed the Speaker, asking if the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] would yield for another ques- 
tion, and the following colloquy took place: 


Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. If the gentleman has a legitimate ques- 
tion I will be glad to answer, but he realizes, no doubt, that I am tak- 


ing more time than I ought. 
S MANAHAN. Is it not a legitimate question to ask you if the Hill 


lines ‘are not vitally interested in the repeal of this law? 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. I have never heard about it; and I 
doubt if anybody else has ever heard about it; and it makes not a 
particle of difference to any one of them so far as I know, If the 
entleman has any facts, let him make them of record instead of making 
fisinuations from a back seat. 

THE RAILROADS’ INTEREST IN PANAMA TOLLS, 

Mr. Speaker, was there any insinuation in asking the simple 
question as to the interest of transcontinental railroads in 
defeating effective water competition by way of the canal? 
Why is such interest of the railroads in this bill so vigorously 
denied by my colleague, and why does he demand of me to 
“put the names and the facts in the Recorp”? Would he 
expect Mr. Hill or any of the other prominent railroad men 


who have been in Washington during recent months to ask 
for a public hearing before kis committee to testify in opposi- 
tion to free tolls at Panama? Does the fact that no railroad $ 
officials urged upon the committee the repeal of this toll- 
exemption law prove that the railroads are not vitally inter- 
ested in such repeal? It is true my question implied that the 
railroads were interested in compelling our coastwise shipping 
competing with them to pay tolls at Panama. But why does 
my colleague become so indignant when I put the question to 
him, and why does he “brand this statement as absolutely 
false without any question of contradiction”? I asked a simple 
question of my colleague and called upon myself a rebuke of 
“making insinuations from a back seat,’ which was coupled 
with the emphatic declaration by Mr. Stevens that “it makes 
not a particle of difference to any of them (the railroads), so 
far as I know.” 

I make the deliberate statement now that the transcontinental 
railroads are vitally interested in this bill and are doing every- 
thing in their power to secure its passage. Their friends on 
this floor and in the newspaper world have raised a false and 
misleading issue by strained construction of our treaty with 
England and are trying to deceive the public by claiming that 
it is a question of honor. It is in truth and in fact a question of 
railroad dividends and commercial selfishness. But let vs 
compare the claim made by my colleague now, that “it makes 
not a particle of difference” to the transcontinental railroads 
with the statements made by him in the debate during the 
Sixty-second Congress on the law we are asked to repeal, as 
shown in volume 48 of the ConGressionaL Recorp. On page 
6671 he said: . 

Blanket rates can not continue. Th 
freight rates will continue on the sane pew aid beetles never tee 
canal shall be finished. Everyone knows, who will speak sincerely, that 
this will not be true, The coasts will largely benefit from the neces- 
sary reductions. The interior may benefit slightly or not at all, 

Again, on page 6673, my colleague, in discussing the effect 
of free tolls at the canal, said: 


Next, the railroads tould not stand such reduction in their revenues 
to meet the water rates to the coast and at the same time maintain 
only reasonable intermediate and local rates. The expense of oper- 
ating of railroads is necessarily increasing, and that can not be 
avoided. 

ar in the same speech I find this familiar railroad argu- 
ment: 


The publie will demand adequate facilities which must be increased 
in the very near future, and will also require vast expenditures which 
can only be met by means of ample revenues. 


JAMES J, HILL’S THEORY OF RATES AND REVENUES, 


Mr. Hill has repeatedly and publicly made that same argu- 
ment, which clearly shows that my colleague entertains the 
notion that railroad rates should be sufficiently high to en- 
able the railroads to have “ample revenues” and thus accu- 
mulate sufficient surplus to make permanent betterments by 
way of adequate facilities. In other words, that the public 
as freight payers should furnish the permanent capital on which 
the railroad owners would draw dividends, a theory which I 
emphatically declare to be unsound economically and mani- 
festly unfair to the general public. 

Mr. Speaker, it should not be necessary to argue at length for 
the purpose of showing that all railroads are vitally interested 
in their own dividends, or that the dividends of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads are directly and substantially affected by this bill 
to repeal the tolls exemption of the coastwise ships. The British 
Government recognizes that free tolls at Panama for American 
ships in the coastwise trade would directly affect the revenues 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and therefore that Govern- 
ment protests and urges the repeal of the law on the convenient 
ground of “honor.” Likewise the great newspapers of the 
Northwest know that free tolls at Panama will cut transconti- 
nental railroad rates and dividends. So they, too, urge, edi- 
torlally and otherwise, the repeal of the tolls-exemption law, 
also on the convenient ground of honor.“ My colleague, how- 
ever, not only urges that the Sixty-second Congress and the 
President were dishonorable in passing the tolls-exemption law, 
but seeks to frighten us into this repeal by depicting the terrible 
punishment we shall be subjected to when Canada begins to dis- 
criminate against our shipping on the Great Lakes, particularly 
by way of the Welland Canal, and the Minneapolis Journal dig- 
nifies the argument by a learned editorial to the same effect. 
But what are the facts? 

THE CANADIAN DISCRIMINATION THREAT IS ABSURD. 

There came a time when the Canadian Government tried to 
discriminate in favor of her own shippers using the Welland 
Canal. Our Government protested that it was in violation of 
our treaty and protested in vain. The British Government re- 
fused to yield, although in that case the treaty provisions vio- 
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lated were specific and not as in this case doubtfui and ambigu- 
ous in their application. In spite of our protests, however, the 
discrimination continued for years. Finally Congress passed 
an act, which was approved by President Harrison, to enforce 
reciprocal commercial relations between the United States and 
Canada, and for other purposes.” On August 18, 1892, President 
Harrison, under. this act, issued his declaration placing a toll 
of 20 cents per ton on all freight passing through the St. Marys 
Falls Canal in transit to any port of Canada, This declaration 
had a potent effect upon British diplomacy. Great Britain re- 
ceded and gave the necessary assurances regarding the use of 
the Welland Canal. Thereupon President Harrison withdrew 
his proclamation. Let me reassure my timid friends by remind- 
ing them that that act of retaliation is yet on our statute books, 
and may be found in Twenty-seventh Statutes at Large, page 
267, chapter 248. It may be invoked at any time. 


THE NATIONAL HONOR ARGUMENT HAS NO FOUNDATION. 


But why do the newspapers of the Northwest and the special 
pleaders for this repeal in and out of Congress try to becloud 
the real issue between rail and water carriers by learned and 
elaborate arguments regarding our treaties and “our solemn 
obligations” and by unctuous admonitions to protect and pre- 
serve “our national honor”? As a matter of fact, the law ex- 
empting our coastwise ships from payment of tolls does not 
violate our treaty with England when all of the provisions of 
that treaty are considered in the light of the fact that by an- 
other treaty we acquired absolutely the land on which the canal 
is built, and in the light of the fact also that under our law the 
ships of no foreign nation can engage in our coastwise trade. 
The greatest lawyers in the country at the time the law was 
passed held, and now hold, with few exceptions, that there is no 
treaty violation in the tolls-exemption law, and chat fact was 
practically conceded by the British Government until Senator 
Roor made his amazing speech in opposition to the position 
taken by our Government in the matter. There is no dishonor 
whatever in standing up for our rights as a Nation against the 
bluffs and claims of an avaricious competitor for the trade and 
commerce of the world. It is not dishonor; it is patriotism. It 
is not cowardice; it is courage. I question, however, the honor 
and honesty of raising false issues in discussing important na- 
tional and economic questions such as are inyolved in the 
management and control of our great canal. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL HONOR GEOGRAPHY, 


Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly puzzled by the persistence 
with which the great Republican newspapers of the Northwest 
have urged this repeal on the ground that our national honor is 
involved in it. An analysis of the Republican support of this 
un-American bill is illuminating. Of course Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House generally support the bill. They have to. 
The Progressives, to their credit, are practically unanimous in 
opposition to this repeal. There are 25 Republican Members in 
the House supporting this bill, and it is a singular and signifi- 
eant fact that 20 of these 25 Republicans are from the North- 
west, from the heart of which the great transcontinental lines 
of the Hill system operate. Seven are from Minnesota, four 
from Wisconsin, four from Illinois, four from Iowa, and one 
from North Dakota. Can it be claimed that different sections 
of our country have different conceptions of national honor? 
Is it possible that four-fifths of the national honor of the Re- 
publican Party is between Chicago and the Red River Valley? 

THE NORTHWEST IS NOT DISCRIMINATED AGAINST BY FREE TOLLS, 


The selfish suggestion is made that the whole country built 
the canal, but under the free tolls the coasts will reap a larger 
benefit than the interior Northwest. Even if this were true, its 
sectional selfishness would condemn it as a matter of national 
economics. But it is not true. The interior, and particularly 
the Northwest reached by water transportation of the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River, would, by virtue of the long- 
and-short-haul clause controlling rates on the railroads to in- 
terior points, benefit equally with the coasts from the lowering 
of rates on the railroads generally as a result of water competi- 
tion. What sense is there in complaining that the coast would 
reap the larger benefit so long as the interior is also benefited, 
eyen though possibly to less degree? What justice is there in 
complaining when we remember that the whole country has for 
years contributed hundreds of thousands of dollars, spent by 
the National Government in improving the Mississippi River 
and the Great Lakes for the purpose of protecting the natural 
waterways to our section? Is it not clear that no sound argu- 
ment can be made in opposition to free tolls? Good faith in 
keeping party pledges, national integrity in maintaining the 
right to control our domestic affairs, national honor in main- 
taining unimpaired the Monroe doctrine of our fathers, sound 


economics, square dealing, and fair treatment to every section 
of our country, as well as our self-respect as a people, demand 
the defeat of this British policy and un-American bill. 


[Mr. KREIDER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


1 GREENE of Vermont addressed the House. See Appen- 
] 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, if the treaty now under discus- 
sion is to be construed as claimed by the advocates of repeal, 
then it must be admitted that President Roosevelt, John Hay, 
and the United States Senators made a monumental botch of 
it. We are called upon to interpret our treaty. The issue is 
squarely presented by President Wilson in that portion of his 
message which reads: 

Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning this- 
much-debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside of the Gnited 
States. Everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but one 
interpretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemption I am 
asking you to repeal. 

Under the gag rule adopted by the House we are not per- 
mitted to amend this bill. Neither can we attach to the meas- 
ure any expression as to our rights in the canal. The demand 
is here made that we shall surrender our sovereignty over the 
canal and shall declare for all time that the canal is an inter- 
national waterway, open to all nations, including the United 
States, upon equality in its use. I can not believe that this 
treaty can be given such an unreasonable interpretation. 

If the advocates of the measure succeed in passing this bill, 
it will for all time foreclose the valuable rights we have in this 
great waterway. As an economic proposition, I wou'd support 
this measure, and see no reason why the vessels engaging in 
coastwise trade should not pay just tolls for passing through 
the canal. But I am not willing to interpret this treaty in 
fayor of the English contention and thus for all time deprive 
the American people of making such regulations as they see 
fit for their vessels engaged in coastwise trade. For more than 
100 years no country has been allowed to engage in our coast- 
wise trade; yet we are called upon to surrender our rights to 
regulate our own domestic affairs. England, through the Hon. 
A. Mitchell Innes, chargé d'affaires, on July 8, 1912, in a letter 
to the Secretary of State, substantially admits that our coast- 
wise vessels might be free from toll charges without being in 
conflict with the treaty. In the letter he says: 

As to the proposal 
in the coastwise trade, a more dificult question atin if the tees 
could be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona fide coast- 
wise traffic which is reserved for United States vesseis would be bene- 
fited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken. 

The foreign nations have no interest whatever in our coast- 
wise trade, They are not permitted to engage in it. They ought 
not prevent us from regulating our coastwise trade as we see fit 
when they have no interest in the matter. 

In the tariff legislation we were asked to turn over to the 
foreigner the best market in the world. In a large measure we 
did so. We are now asked to turn over to the foreigner the 
sovereignty of an American-built canal, and we are further 
asked to maintain it when it is conceded that it will not pay 2 
per cent on the investment. This treaty does not prohibit us 
from controlling our coastwise trade. Coastwise trade is sim- 
ply commerce between the States. We may ship from New 
York to San Francisco by rail, and in so doing we are engaged 
in interstate commerce. When we ship from New York to San 
Francisco through the canal we are still engaged in interstate 
commerce. It is just as much interstate commerce as to ship 
by rail. The right to control the interstate commerce is vested 
in Congress under the Constitution. The power exists inde- 
pendent of any treaty-making power. The commerce does not 
lose is interstate character simply because it goes through the 
canal. 

We obtained the right to use this canal from Panama. The 
Canal Zone belongs to the United States, and no law can affect 
our right to use it. It is domestic territory coming under the 
jurisdiction of Congress, because Congress rules and governs 
it by its own enactments. John Hay, referring to the canal in 
submitting the treaty, said: 

When constructed it is exclusively the property of the United States 
and is to be managed and controlled and defended by it. 

Article 2 of the treaty provides that the Government— 


shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and the manage- 
ment of the canal. ; 

The advocates of this bill contend that the use of the words 
“all nations observing these rules,” in rule 1, includes the 
United States. If such a construction is adopted, it leads to all 
kinds of confusion, and inconsistencies everywhere arise in this 
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treaty. The United States is one party to the treaty. Great 
Britain, including all other nations, is the other party. 

In article 3 six rules are promulgated which are to govern 
all nations observing the rules. The rules constitute a covenant 
on the part of the United States as to the conduct of this Nation 
toward all nations observing the rules. It is the basis of neu- 
tralization adopted by the United States as defining the rela- 
tionship of one nation to another. If the other nations did not 
observe the rules laid down by the United States, then they 
would have no right to use the canal. 

Rule 1 proclaims that the canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and war of all nations observing the 
rules on terms of entire equality. The United States is the 
owner and the other nations are the beneficiaries. The United 
States is not occupying the position of owner and contractee. 
We are the owners, and the others are the users on conditions 
specified. We are not contracting with ourselves. We simply 
covenant to grant to the other nations as between themselves 
equality. They adopted the equality of treatment by being 
bound by the rules promulgated by the United States. We could 
not discriminate against them so long as they observed the 
rules. We must treat them all alike. That was our contract. 
The United States was not making rules by which it was to 
govern itself. It is governed by Congress, and it would be a 
useless procedure to formulate rules for its own affairs, because 
it could use the canal as it saw fit. The United States being 
the owner, why, then, need the United States set forth rules 
concerning that ownership or rules governing its domestic 
affairs? Must we make rules for ourselves, and then guarantee 
to be governed by our own rules? If we adopt the interpreta- 
tion claimed by the supporters of this bill, then rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6 can not possibly be harmonized. If we adopt the con- 
struction for which we contend, each and every one of the rules 
harmonize, and all are reasonable regulations, 


[Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts addressed the House. See 
Appendix. ] 5 
[Mr. KETTNER addressed the House. See Appendix] 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House is vir- 
tually an effort on the part of Congress to reconsirue a 
treaty, a function that does rest, and rightfully so, with the 
judiciary. 

Congress is largely composed of politicians, who too fre- 
quently are influenced by the political effect of their official acts. 

For this reason it is unfortunate that a better and more 
wholesome way could not have been found to have the section 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in questien construed by a judi- 
cial tribunal instead of by a legislative body. 

The bill proposes a reversal of the tendencies and policies 
of the present day on all questions of transportation. There 
has been a general movement in every direction toward cheaper 
transportation, as evidenced by the passage of the parcel-post act, 
the proposed publie ownership of telephone and telegraph lines, 
the proposed very extended jurisdiction and control over all in- 
terstate commerce, and the enactment by several States of laws 
reducing railroad rates. The Alaskan railroad project was based 
partly upon the purpose of the Government to reduce the probibi- 
tory rates of primitive methods of transporting the necessities of 
life to the pioneers reclaiming that vast domain. The proposed 
bill is out of all harmony with these movements, that have been 
termed progressive by those advocating them, and, as said, is 
a reversal not only of the tendencies of the time but of the 
time-honored policies of the Government, which has taken hun- 
dreds of millions out of its Treasury for the improvement of 
its rivers and harbors and ether waterway projects and never 
has to this good hour sought to impose the least tax or toll 
upon the instruments of commerce that reaped the resultant 
benefits from these liberal expenditures of the public funds. 

The canal, which is now rightfully considered a part of our 
coast line, was conceived and constructed for the prime purpose 
of reducing the cost of transportation, as well as for strengthen- 
ing onr national defense, and it seems passing strange that it is 
to be used to increase the cost of transportation. It will be a 
remarkable condition if, after having acquired the right of way 
by purchase, after having expended $400,000,000 to. construct, 
after haying arranged to forever maintain at our own expense 
this great water highway of travel, intended for the purpose 
of emancipating commerce from the strangle hold of the trans- 
continental railways—it will, I say, be a remarkable condition 
if, after all, it is to be so manipulated as to become an ally or 
auxiliary of said railroads. 

The canal was intended to be an aid, not a hindrance, tc 
American enterprise and American business, else it had best 
neyer been constructed, for unless it is to be an aid and a help 


to America it represents an insane and a criminal waste of the 
people’s money. 

To inaugurate a policy of charging tolls to American vessels 
engaged in an exclusive American line of trade is as sensible as 
it would be for a man who owns his home to charge himself and 
his family rent for occupying the land he has bought and the 
home he has constructed, or for the owner of a roadway across 
his own strip of land between two of his farms to charge his 
own wagons or those assisting him in conducting his business 
toll for traversing said roadway. 

It is necessary for a thorough understanding of the far- 
reaching effect from the American point of view to place 
squarely before the House the portions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty from which this important issue has arisen. 

Article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty reads as follows: 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the follow: rules substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
vigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

(1) The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 

and of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 

equality, so that there shall be no discrimination ainst any such 

nations or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 

wrens or 9 Such conditions and charges of trafic shall be 
equ e. 

(2) The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at iiberty to maintain such military 

lice ape, the canal as may be necessary te protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

(3) Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; an 
the transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with 
the least possible delay in aecordance with the regulations in force, 
m 8 N such intermission as may result from the ties 
0 se x 

Prizes shall be In all respects subject to the same rule as vessels 
of war of the belligerents. 

(4) No belligerent shatl embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal except in case of accidental 


ua 


hindrance of the transit. and in such cases the transit shall be re- 
smed with all possible dispatch. 
(5) The provisions of this artiele shall apply to waters adjacent 


to the canal within 3 miles of either end. Vessels of war of a be r- 
ent shall not remain in such waters longer that, 24 hours at any time, 
except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as 
prenne; but a vessel of war ef one tea gazes shall not depart within 

4 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

The main issue centers in the construction of subsection (1) 
as applicable to our American products or commerce carried 
in vessels through the canal from one State to another of the 
United States, commonly known as interstate commerce. 

The existing law concerning tells for the use of the Panama 
Canal, now proposed to be repealed, reads as follows: 

No toll shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

Note how, in subsection 1 of the treaty, vessels of commerce 
and of war are indissolubly linked. If the United States has 
no superior or exclusive rights as regards vessels of commerce, 
then the same is true of vessels of war. If the United States 
was intended to be included in the phrase “all nations observ- 
ing these rules,” then any violation by the United States of 
“these rules” would operate as a forfeiture of its control or 
deprive us of its use, which can be the only penalty imposed 
on the nation not “observing these rules.“ Looking closely, 
let us see where such a construction would carry us. It is 
stipulated in the treaty that vessels of war of a belligerent 
shall not revictual in the canal nor embark or disembark 
troops in the canal nor take in munition of war or warlike 
material in the canal. War vessels can not be coaled in the 
canal or any of its harbors, and are forbidden to remain within 
8 miles of either end of the canal for a longer period than 24 
hours. Concede the demand made for vessels of commerce, and 
the ink will not dry before the demands are pressed by Eng- 
land for vessels of war. The United States has every right 
incident to sovereignty and ownership, and in making the treaty 
rules were made preseribing the terms on which all nations 
other than ourselves, the owner, might use the canal. The Navy 
is the Government's right arm. The passage of the proposed bill 
paralyzes it, if it does not amputate it. It has been stated that 
the canal doubled the strength of our Navy. How soon will some 
pro-British orator rise on this floor and with fervid appeals state 
that it was wrong, that the treaty did not specifically authorize 
such a result, and urge for the sake of our national honor 
that it also should be repealed? Why does not some big- 
hearted American negotiate a treaty placing our Navy and our 
coast defense at the disposal of “all nations of the earth,” to 
be used against us, if need be. 

I voted to fortify the canal, which I considered a closer 
question than the one at hand, and I now recall how strenuously 
it was then insisted by certain Members following the same line 
of argument in favor of fortifications then that they now use 
against toll exemption of coastwise commerce. If we subject 
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ourselyes to criticism for according to England less than the 
terms of the treaty might be construed to indicate, thereby 
jeopardizing our national honor, can England or any of the 
other foreign nations escane a greater measure of criticism for 
demanding more than the terms of the treaty warrant? More 
especially so if this demand is pressed at a time when there is 
an impending danger of serious complication with a neighbor- 
ing government. I insist that a nation that would urge such a 
high sense of national honor and such a delicately poised na- 
tional conscience on our part would hardly be expected to take 
advantage of so critical a situation to present its claims or 
demands at such an indelicate season. 

And the question that presents itself is: Have we by terms 
of the treaty transferred our control and regulations of this 
portion of our domestic trade to England, and have those who 
negotiated and ratified this treaty thereby made us the wards 
of Great Britain? For no one can deny the indisputable fact 
that if “ the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce” the same is true of “ vessels of war,” and if we are by 
the terms prohibited from discriminating in the least in favor 
of our vessels of commerce, the same rigid construction holds 
true as to our vessels of war, and we have presented to England 
with all the compliments of our national honor the most seryice- 
able and valuable Christmas gift she has received in all her 
history. Behold, what an overwhelming, staggering surprise it 
must have been when on July 8, 1912, the fully accredited rep- 
resentative of His Majesty’s Government, the Hon. A. Mitchell 
Innes, then conceded that this present at least had some strings 
tied to it, for he states in his letter to our then Secretary of 
State, Hon. P. C. Knox, that— 

As to the proposals that exemption shall be given to vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade, a more difficult question arises. If the trade 
could be so lated as to make it certain that only bona fide coastwise 
traffic which reserved for United States vessels would be benefited 
by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken. 

That was England’s view when she believed us to be sane, 
now it is different; and it is not surprising that following her 
traditions she will take the whole earth, if she can get it, 
especially on such favorable terms as we are now proposing to 
tender to her this the key to the Western Hemisphere. 

Remembering that under the language of the treaty vessels of 
commerce and yessels of war have precisely the same status, 
let us see if anything else has transpired since the ratification of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that sheds any light on the world’s 
interpretation of subsection 1, for be it further remembered 
that this same subsection includes “all nations,” and if any 
favors are shown one nation they must be extended to all 
nations except our own, according to the contention of those 
advocating the repeal of toll exemption to American vessels. 
The treaty negotiated with but not accepted by Colombia pro- 
vides: 

The Government of Colombia shall haye the right to transport over 
the canal its vessels, troops, and munitions of war at any time without 
paying charges of any kind. $ 

This is not all that has transpired since the ratification of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. With full notice to the world, we 
negotiated and ratified a treaty with Panama which, among 
other things, stipulated that— 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shal! have the right to 
transport over the canal its yessels and its troops and munitions of 
war in such vessels at all times without paying charges of any kind. 

No protest has ever been registered by any nation against 
either of these partial constructions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, thereby clearly demonstrating that we may be permitted 
to extend privileges to any other nation, but must not make 
any exemption in our own favor lest we mar our national honor. 

If the national honor hinges on the right of Congress to exempt 
or not to exempt, here are two instances of exemption to be 
exercised when war is on; we have solemnly granted these ex- 
traordinary rights and privileges. Any protest from any source? 
No. Any question of national honor raised? Never dreamed of. 
I am talking to the self-styled defenders of the national honor, 
who are holding up their hands in holy horror at the thought of 
“exemption in favor of Americans.” Admit that a declaration 

- of war ipso facto repeals the treaty, then why the necessity of 
any stipulation in the treaty about war yessels? But go fur- 
ther and admit that it was wise to include war vessels, still in 
view of the Colombian and Panaman treaties the right “to 
exempt” still stares you in the face, because you have “ ex- 
empted "—right as to war, unhallowed as to commerce. No. Tou 
can not square your actions by that rule. We can give, but we 
may not keep what we have nor use to our advantage what we own. 

Other official actions of equal importance and like significance 
have been taken by those duly authorized and empowered to 
speak and act for and on behalf of our Government that I do 
not deem it necessary now to mention. Suffice it to say that the 


Baltimore Democratic national convention, which convened 
shortly after the bill exempting the interstate commerce from 
the canal tolls had passed the House of Representatives, de- 
clared that— 

We favor the exemption from tolis of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. fe also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the canal by ships owned and controlled 
oy ere carriers engaged in transportation competitive with the 

On August 15, 1912, the President, addressing the New Jersey 
farmers, featured this plank of our platform in his usual happy 
way. He said: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports; to allow all of the farmers 
on what I may, standing here, call this part of the continent, to find 
an outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard and 
then have coastwise steamers carry their products down around 
through the canal and up the Pacific coast, or down the coast of 
South America. Now at present there are no ships to do that, and one 
of the bills 9 I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it 
had passed the House—provides for free tolls for American ships 
through that canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which 
is owned by a railroad company. You see the object of that, don't 
you? [Applause.} We don't want the railroads to compete with them- 
selves, because we understand that kind of competition. We want 
water carriers to compete with land carriers, so as to be perfectly sure 
that you are going to get better rates around the canal than you would 
across the continent. 


The farmers of this country are, in my sndgment, ust as much 


concerned in the policy of the United States with regard to the canal 
as any other class of citizens of the United States, Probably they 
are more concerned than any other class, and what I am most desirous 
to see is the farmers of the country coming forward as partners in 
the great national undertaking and take a wide national. nay, inter- 
national, view of these great matters, feeling all the pulses of the 
world that beat in the arteries of their own life and prosperity. 
Everything that is done in the interest of cheap transportation is done 
directly for the farmers as well as for other men, so that you are not 
to grudge the millions poured out for the deepening and opening of the 
old and new waterways. 

It means business. It 


Our platform is not molasses to catch files. 
means what it says. It is the utterances of earnest and honest men 


who intend to do business along those lines, and who are not waiting to 
see whether they can catch votes with those promises before thay 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentiemen who talk one way 
aoa Tote another are going to be retired to a very quiet and private 

The people may not have had a bird’s-eye view of the canal 
situation from a diplomatic standpoint, but they did know that 
they had bought, paid for, and owned the canal, and they be- 
lieved that the benefits resulting from its construction were to 
accrue to them and not to a foreign nation that had contributed 
nothing to its construction. 

Having shown by the letter of England’s own representative, 
as well as by the treaties negotiated and ratified with other na- 
tions without protest, which ought to be convincing that the act 
exempting our bona fide coastwise trade does not militate 
against but harmonizes with former constructions of the treaty 
that have been acquiesced in, the extreme solicitude concerning 
the national honor would appear to be unwarranted. 

So much for the national-honor side of the argument. I 
would that other nations had kept their national honor as 
bright as we have kept, and will continue to keep, ours. 

I pass to the subsidy side of the argument. 

If the American coastwise trade was not reserved by law ex- 
clusively for American vessels and foreign vessels were per- 
mitted to participate in this trade and it was proposed to grant 
any exemption to American vessels that were competing with 
foreign vessels conducting a like business, then I grant such 
action would smack of subsidy; but such has not been and is 
not in contemplation. The coastwise trade will, as it has in 
the past, continue to be wholly confined to American enterprise. 
If any noncompetitive monopoly exists in this trade, then the 
Sherman antitrust law is the remedy. 

No foreign vessel, under existing law, which it is not pro- 
posed to change in the least, can carry American products mov- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It therefore follows that 
there can be no foreign competition in transportation of our 
interstate commerce through the canal. This being true, how 
does the proposed exemption of our interstate commerce clash 
with the terms of the treaty and where does the great hue and 
cry about the violation of our plank against ship subsidy as well 
as the national honor come in? Neither can a railroad-owned 
nor a trust-owned vessel go through the canal. Only American 
vessels competing for American coastwise trade can go through it. 

It is not proposed to repeal the existing law, which prohibits 
railroad-owned and trust-owned vessls from passing through the 
canal. So that those, if any, who have been under the impres- 
sion that the toll exemption as now granted and which is now 
proposed to be repealed by the bill under consideration operates 
as a gratuity to any railroad or any trust-owned vessels can dis- 
miss the thought from their minds. 
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Would it not be a more magnanimous act—in fact, are not 
the ndvoeates of the repeal of the canal exemption law driven 
to the necessity of pulling down the bars and permitting foreign 
countries to engage in our coastwise trade, thereby giving both 
the profit derived and the labor employed in the business to 
foreigners, by repealing the law that now excludes them? 

I have always been hopeful that this canal could be used so 
as to rehabilitate our merchant marine; that it would be the 
beginning of the restoration of American vessels on the seas. 
For me, at least, it will not be a source of gratification that 
other nations are to derive the greatest benefits from: its con- 
struction. 

Suppose the European Governments, as some of them have 
done, pass laws granting bounties equal to. the toll charged 
their ships for going through the Panama Canal and we repeal 
the exemption now allowed American coastwise trading vessels, 
then the canal becomes a positive liability instead of an asset 
to us in aid of our interstate commerce. 

Rallroad-owned boats that always have been and are now 
granted free passage ever since the policy of river and harbor 
improvements, through the locks of our navigable streams, 
which locks, as the canal, were construeted at Government 
expense, and yet the suggesting of “subsidy” to the railroads 
for this free usage has never been made. The boats of the 
Steel Trust, in transporting its ores and other raw materials, 
are given absolutely free use of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
through which greater tonnage passes than is cleared: annually 
at the New York Harbor, which canal was constructed, paid 
for, and maintained just as the Panama Canal was and will 
be, and yet no one hag raised his voice or even intimated that 
the Government was thereby giving the Steel Trust a subsidy. 

In 1884, a Democratic year, if I am not mistaken, a section 
was placed in the river and harbor bill declaring. that— 

No tolls or operating charges whatever shall be levied upom or col- 
Jected from any vessel, dredge, or other water craft for passing through 
any lock, canal, canalized river, or other work for the use and benefit 
of navigation now belonging to the United States or that may be 
hereafter acquired or constructed. 

And this has been the steadfast policy of our Government 
eyer since, 

The Underwood tariff pill, enthusiastically indorsed, allows 
a reduction of 5 per cent on all custom duties on goods imported 
in American ships. This reduetion has its warrant from the 
act of July 4, 1879, fathered by James Madison, granting 10 
per cent reduction of the tariff duties: upon imports to this 
country in American built and owned ships. 

It requires a magnifying glass of the Nth power to detect 
the subsidy microbes in the act that it is proposed to repeal. 
But suppose there is a concealed subsidy microbe lurking 
behind this act? What becomes of the plank in the Baltimore 
platform, quoted above, placed there by men of tried and ap- 
proved Democratic faith? Must this specific covenant with the 
American people go to the junk pile? 

Just about 100 years ago, in 1815, the United States and 
Great Britain entered into a treaty which provided, in article 2: 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be im in any of the 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States nor in the ports of any of 
His Britannie Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels: of the 
United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 

Compare this with subsection 1, article 3, of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. Is there not a most striking resemblance? Now, 
Tet us see what happened. Americam vessels engaged in coast- 
wise trade were exempted from: certain harbor charges that 
were imposed on British vessels entering American harbors; 
she protested; she had to pay them, and an action was brought 
to recover these fees. Here is what the Supreme Court said: 


Nor is there merit in the contention: tliat as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel coming from a foreign port to the State, laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, providing that no higher or other duties or 
arriere shall be imposed in seat of the ports of the United States on 
British. vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the 
United States. Neither the exemption of _coastwise steam vessels from 
pilotage resulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful 
exemption of coastwise vessels created by State law, concerns vessels in 

such exemption does not operate to 
ritish vessels en In such trade. 


According to this, if the views of those advocating the repeal 
of the act exempting coastwise trading vessels are sound, our 
national honor has been lost for almost 100 years, and we have 
been allowing subsidies for the same length of time without 
even the shipowners knowing it. 
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Mr. BROWN of West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, tolls or free 
tolls ugh: the Isthmian Canal primarily is not a partisan 
questidn.’ It is a question of political economy that should be 
settled by the American Government alone. The canal is the 
sole- and exclusive property of the United States. We paid 
810,000,000 for the strip of land through which it passes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. We have practically completed the 
canal at the expense of $400,000,000. We have fortified it at 
the expense of $35,000,000, every cent of which was paid by 
the Government of the United States and every detail worked 
out by American engineers: Article 3 of the treaty of pur- 
chase provides that— 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all of the rights, 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned and described in article 
2 of this agreement and within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
water mentioned and described in said article 2 which the United 
States would’ possess and exercise if it were sovereign of the territory 
within which said lands and water are located to the entire exclusion 
ot: the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any sovereign rights, 
power, or autherity. 

By this clause it will be observed that the United States Gov- 
ernment. receives complete sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
owns and controls it to the same extent it owns and controls any 
State or Territory in the Union. 

In exercise of its sovereign right, in 1912 the House of Repre» 
sentatives and the Senate of the United States passed a law 
exempting coastwise ships from the payment of tolls. This 
bill was signed by the President of the United States, and be- 
came a law. and the right of the Government to do this was not 
then questioned. The issue is, Should this law be now re 
pealed? 

The right of coastwise vessels to pass free of tolls through the 
canal has been upheld by Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in two sessions; once by Secretary Olney, and again by 
Secretary Knox; by the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and by a majority of the eminent lawyers and thinkers through- 
out this land; and has been received and accepted by the people 
of the United States unchallenged until the 5th of March, 1914, 
when the President of the United States appeared before Con- 
gress and read his message, the concluding sentence of which 
reads. as follows: 

We Snape to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we are right or wrong, and so once more deserve our utation for 
generosity and for the redemption of every obligation without quibble 
or hesitation. 

President Wilson should be honored for his fearlessness and 
intensity of purpose and loved for his persistency in the right, 
as he is given to see: the right; but, Ike other people, it is 
possible for him to be mistaken. In his message he asks us as 
a Nation to be generous, Before being generous, however, to 
other nations should we not be just to ourselyes? Personally 
I haye indorsed and voted for every measure promulgated by 
his administration, even to Government construction and owner- 
ship of railroads in Alaska; but, in May, 1912, in all good con- 
science, I advocated free tolls, and in that position I was not 
alone, for I stood with our distinguished citizen and my former 
colleague, Hon. John W. Davis, of the first congressional dis- 
trict of West Virginia. No argument has been presented since 
then to change my opinion. I have no quarrel with those who 
will vote for the repeal of the tolls bill. I concede to them the 
right to vote their convictions on all subjects of legislation, but 
claim the same right for myself. 

The canal was built for two purposes; primarily to enable 
the United States to more quickly assemble her fleet in either 
the Atiantie or Pacific in case of war or necessity. It was de- 
vised as a war measure. Secondarily, and incidentally, it was 
intended fop the cheap and expeditious transfer of the products 
of one section of this country to another. 

The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], 
in his presentation of this bill, deelared “that on questions of 
party doctrine our President is supreme, being the court of last 
resort.’ Can we subscribe to this doctrine? If the President 
can override one plank in the platform, does it not give him 
the right to overturn them all? He was nominated on the 
Baltimore platform, which declared for free tolls in the fol- 
lowing unequivocal terms: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of Americam ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 

He campaigned on the Baltimore platform; he advocated the 
Baltimore platform, and he was elected on the Baltimore 
platform, and in his speech while a candidate for the Presi- 
dency he said to an audience at Washington Park, N. J.: 


What interest have you in opening the canal to the ships of the 
world? We do not own the ships of the world. One of the great 
objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus of Panama is 
to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic te ship to the Pacific 
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by way of Atlantic ports, to find an outlet at ports 
tle 


of the Gulf or 
steam: 


ports of the Atlan seaboard, and then have coa wa 


carry their products down around through the canal and u 
Pacific coast. One of the bilis pending—passed, I believe, a; 
by the Senate as it had the Ronso “gt for free toll for 
American ships through that canal, and prohibits any ship from pass- 
ing through which is owned by any American rallroad company. You 
enn see the object of that, can't you? We don't want the railroads 
to compete with themselyes, because we understand that kind of 
competition. We want water carriage to compete with land ear- 
riage, so as to be 3 sure that you are going to get better rates 
around the canal than you would across the continent. 

Hear what no less eminent authority than our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bryan, has to say upon the sanctity of a platform: 


As a believer in the Democratic theory of representative govern- 
ment 1 desire to announce it as a settled prneipie not to be ques- 
tioned in this connie Shae a platform is binding upon every honest 
man who runs upon that platform, I have heard it said by men after 
an election that they could not conscientiously support something in 
their platform, and it raises a very important question whether a man 
should violate his conscience as a 5 servant, and I frankly tell 
yon that I believe that no man should violate his conscience, either as an 
individual or as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that 
any man elected to any office should as an official do a thing that his 
conscience condemns, But does this mean that he should violate his 

latform? No; it seems that his conscience should commence to work 

fore the election and not hibernate until after the election. 

Should not the party platform be a “confession of faith” by 
the party promulgating it, and ought it not be held sacred and 
inviolate? But in one breath, regardless of the Baltimore plat- 
form, those favoring the repeal maintain that they advocate 
the surrender of our sovereiguty in the Panama Canal because 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; that there is no threat-on the 
part of any nation or no demand made upon us, but that it is 
done yoluntarily on our part and as an act of generosity and 
fair treatment. In the next breath they tell us that England 
and other nations have put their interpretation npon this treaty, 
and that we must accede to their views or it may inyolve us in 
serious complications or even war; and, in fact, the President's 
message can be construed to mean nothing else. 

Article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, whick is claimed ta 
require tolls, reads as follows: 


It is agreed that the canal ma 


be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United 


tates, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription or purchase of stock or shares; and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government s have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exelu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


And section 1 of article 3 reads as Zollows: 
The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 


so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or 9 in ct to the conditions or hate of traffic 
be just and 


or otherwise. ch conditions and charges of traffic 
equitable. 

Reading these sections together there can be but one construc- 
tion, and that is that this Government must control and govern 
the canal. Moreover, the laws of the United States provide that 
no foreign vessels shall engage or compete in carrying on its 
coastwise trade. Therefore what effect could it have or interest 
would it be to other nations whether our coastwise trade went 
through the canal with or without tolls? If the coastwise ves- 
sels must pay tolls by the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
it is equally binding on our war vessels to pay tolls, which can 
not for one minute be upheld or defended. In short, England's 
demand is that the Panama Canal shall be an international 
highway over which all the nations of the world shall pass, en- 
joying equal rights with the United States by paying a fixed 
toll. If this be so, what have we to show for our $500,000,0007 
Why spend $35,000,000 in fortifying a canal that does not belong 
to us? Why build fortifications and plant cannon that we can 
never use? 

It has been charged upon the floor of the House that those 
voting for free tolls were voting in the interests of ship sub- 
sidies. Everyone familiar with the history of this country 
knows that since the canal was first discussed all transcon- 
tinental lines of railroad bitterly fought the proposition, It was 
contended that the canal would lower the rates on ocean-to- 
ocean transportation, and therefore compel the railroads to 
carry freight in competition with this great waterway. Every 
possible obstruction and opposition was raised by the railroads, 
and even now you can see their hanc in the management and 
direction of the repeal. Every ton of freight carried through 
the canal at $1.20 per ton will enable the railroads to charge 
that amount as additional freight; that is to say, that on a 
freight car carrying 50 tons of freight from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the railroads will receive $69 more than they would if 
the ships went through without tolls. And it is just as fair 
to say that those voting against free tolls were voting in favor 
of a railroad subsidy as those voting for free tolls were voting 
in favor of a ship subsidy. It is well also not to overlook this 
fact, that of all transcontinental lines in North America the 


y | nearer the pole the distance is shorter. 


Canadian lines will benefit more by the tolls than any line 
within the limits of the United States, for the reason that being 
In this discussion 
criminations and recriminations should be avoided. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, to say the least, is open to con- 
troversy. Much authority is quoted for both sides, but the ma- 
jority of eminent lawyers and statesmen have adhered to the 
view that the United States has the right to control the Canal 
Zone. In case of doubt, why not take the side of safety? 
Why not, ali lovers of peace, invoke the Hague treaty? This 
would be far better than an unconditional surrender. But let 
us examine the precedents. Every lock and dam built by the 
United States within her borders is thrown open to American 
vessels using them free of tolls. Why should we not have the 
same right, should we desire it, with the Isthmian Canal? 

Mr. Speaker, in this debate I do not want to overlook the in- 
terests of my own State. Rich veins of coal are cropping out 
of every hill and mountain side along the banks of the Monon- 
gahela and its headwaters, the Cheat, and along both shores of 
the Ohio and its tributaries, waiting to be mined. This can 
be loaded upon barges, which will pass through the locks of 
the Ohio and into the Mississippi and on down to New Orleans, 
free of tolls, there to be transferred to ocean-going vessels and 
carried fo San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, where this produet is so badly needed for 
the coaling of the great steamships of the Pacific. With free 
transportation, the $1.20 which will be imposed as tolls through 
the canal, if the repeal passes, would be divided between the 
producer and the consumer. In this way the miners within the 
borders of the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Illinois would be furnished with a wider market, 
which would bring them steadier work and better pay. 

My reasons for voting against the repeal can be summed up 
as follows: 

e e I will cast my vote as my conscience and judgment 

c 

Second. I will vote against the repeal because I believe the 
F treaty will justify that construction and no 
other. 

Third. I will vote for free tolls because it was a plank In the 
Baltimore platform. 

Fourth. I will vote with the great leaders of the party, those 
who have fought long and hard for the overthrow of monopoly 
and for the rights of the common people, and those who, by 
their brilliant leadership when they were in the minority in 
the House, made Democratic success possible. 

Fifth. I will vote for free tolls because I believe it is un- 
American to vote otherwise. 

Sixth. I would as readily vote to surrender the sovereignty 
of any of the great States of our Union as surrender our sov- 
ereignty to the canal which the United States bought and con- 
structed and fortified at the cost of nearly $500,000.000. 

Seventh. I do not believe in permitting other nations arbi- 
trarily to construe the language of our treaties. 

Eighth. That if we surrender to Great Britain now and con- 
cede her demands, we and our children and our children's chil- 
dren will forever lose control and sovereignty in this zone and 
can never again return to free tolls. 

Ninth. If we establish our rights to free tolls now, it gives us 
full control, and at any time in the future by act of Congress 
we can levy such tolls upon our coastwise vessels as the neces- 
sity of the case demands. 

Tenth. If it is true that England has made a demand upon 
us, I am unwilling to purchase our peace at any price. As has 
been so well said heretofore, we have millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute. If she demands a surrender of our 
sovereignty and a concession of our rights in the Canal Zone or 
fight, I am for a fight. Uncle Sam whipped her in his infauey, 
he whipped her in his boyhood, and now, in the strength of his 
splendid manhood, inspired by the memories of Yorktown and 
Bunker Hill, he is not afraid to again engage her in battle. 

Eleventh. I am unwilling to take the Stars and Stripes from 
the masthead and let them float in humiliation at half-mast 
along the fortifications of the canal as an everlasting evidence 
of our cowardly surrender to any power on earth. 5 

Twelfth. I am an advocate of peace, but we must have peace 
with honor. 

And, lastly, with CHAMP CLARK, OSCAR UNDERWOOD, Frrzarn- 
ALD, of New York, CLAUDE Kircnutn, Frank Donzuvs, and other 
great leaders, I am not afraid of having my vote or patriotism 
questioned. Before I would intentionally vote to concede one 
inch of American soil or surrender a just claim of our sover- 
eignty to any nation on earth I would surrender my seat in 
Congress. I may be wrong—time alone will tell—but I will 
vote for what I believe to be the best interests of the American 
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people, both in the second congressional district of West Vir- 
ginia and throughout this broad land of ours, for on this ques- 
tion there is no common ground; it affects the honor, the integ- 
rity, and the patriotism of the whole Nation. 


[Mr. DONOHOE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. RUPLEY addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
IMr. GOLDFOGLE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
[Mr. BOOHER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, to me the subject of the repeal 
of the canal tolls act reduces itself to a very simple matter. 
Sixty-four years ago the United States and Great Britain en- 
tered into a treaty for the “constructing and maintaining of a 
ship communication” between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
at Panama “ for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all.” 
The treaty was signed for the United States by James W. 
Clayton, Secretary of State, and for Great Britain by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer, member of the privy council 
and ambassador to Washington, 

This was a free, voluntary act on the part of both countries, 
embodying the lofty purpose of promoting commerce between 
the oceans on the terms of equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges to none—surely a proper work for a great and growing 
democratic Republic dedicated to our principles. 

Fifty years later the United States and Great Britain en- 
tered into another treaty, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The purpose of this new treaty was to “remove any objection 
which might arise out of the convention of April 19, 1850.” 

Secretary of State John Hay, who signed this treaty for the 
United States, subsequently reported to the Senate that “the 
whole theory of the treaty (Hay-Pauncefote) is that the canal 
is to be an entirely American canal. The enormous cost of con- 
structing it is to be borne by the United States alone. When 
constructed it is to be exclusively the property of the United 
States and is to be managed and controlled and defended by it.” 

The central idea of this treaty, like that of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, was that the canal should be open to the use of all 
nations on terms of entire equality. 

Presumably believing that neither of these treaties bound the 
United States from allowing its own coastwise commerce to 
enjoy a special privilege in respect tu tolls, Congress passed an 
act exempting our coastwise ships from any charge. But as 
the President of the United States clearly pointed out in his 
message to Congress, whatever differences of opinion there may 
be among Americans as to the justification of this act under the 
treaty there is only one view of it in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, which is that by this act of Congress we have broken 
the treaty. 

The world regards us as promising, in the words of the 
treaty, “ the constructing and maintaining of a ship communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at Panama “for 
the benefit of mankind on equal terms to all.” Surely, at the 
time of making this treaty we had no thought of exempting our 
coastwise ships from tolls that should be charged to all other 
ships, for if we had we could, and probably would, have made 
that exemption a part of the treaty. But, however that may be, 
the world at large considers such act of exemption now as a 
breaking of faith and not a devotion of the canal for the benefit 
of mankind “on equal terms to all.” 

Of course, if we do not care for the opinion of mankind, it 
matters not how the world differs with us; but if we seek peace 
and concord and progress with the nations of the world we must 
respect their opinions. 5 

We show our greatness in holding to the principle of the 
original treaty to build and operate the canal “for the benefit 
of mankind on equal terms to all.” And were the cost of the 
canal to be four thousand instead of four hundred millions, our 
course should be the same. I shall take joy in voting for the 
repeal of the act giving free tolls to American coastwise ships, 
feeling that we shall thereby keep faith with the world, as the 
world understands that faith to be set out in the treaty—build- 
ing and operating the canal for the benefit of mankind on “ equal 
terms to all.” 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends have 
very severely criticized the President for his making the re- 
quest of Congress that it repeal that portion of the Panama 
Canal act of 1912 which affords to our coastwise vessels the 
use of the canal free of tolls. They have seen proper to call 
it a surrender to Great Britain. They have seen fit to say it is 
a repudiation of our platform pledges, and therefore a be- 
trayal of the American people. 

Irrational patriotism is no better than a complete lack of 
patriotism. No nation can boast of patriotism and at the same 


5 have its honesty impugned by the civilized nations of the 

Some gentlemen have flippantly asserted that there is no 
doubt about the right of this Nation to do as it pleases about 
its coastwise trade. ‘That is absolutely true in the absence 
of a solemn treaty for the use of a great international water- 
way connecting the two oceans. But it may be well to call 
the attention of gentlemen who have made this assertion to the 
fact that the greatest diplomats, international lawyers, and 
publicists of the world differ with them as to our rights under 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The crux of this whole situation seems to have been lost 
sight of in the eagerness of both sides—or, I should say, three 
sides—to obtain political advantage. Exaggerated and un- 
founded statements have been made as to the motives of those 
who differ on this great question. Some gentlemen have talked 
at random about night conferences with the President, at which 
certain concessions were made to foreign countries that would 
not bear the white light of the noonday sun. Who believes such 
claptrap? Who believes that our distinguished Speaker, who 
bears the sears of many honorable battles for the people in their 
struggle for freedom from special privilege, could entertain any 
other than patriotic and honest views on this question? Who 
for a moment would question the convictions of that man who 
has so yaliantly led the forces of the people upon the floor of 
this House for the last three years? No one who has a thimble- 
ful of brains or discretion. This is a question upon which 
honest men may differ and differ widely. It is a question of 
expediency. It is a question of economic policy. Then let us 
look at it for a moment in that light without impugning the 
motives or doubting the patriotism or Americanism of any. 

First, let us consider the platform of the Democratic Party 
as promulgated and declared at the Baltimore convention. I 
shall not question how the free-tolls plank for coastwise vessels 
got into the platform. It is there. Neither shall I question 
how, in the same paragraph, the solemn declaration against 
ship subsidy or special privilege got in there. It is also there. 

In connection with the bill now before the House, and upon 
which I am called to express by my vote the will of my people, 
these two declarations are utterly irreconcilable and incon- 
sistent. It is a human impossibility for me to remain silent 
and comply with both declarations, and it is also an impossi- 
bility to yote and comply with both. How, then, am I to act? 
What shall I do to reflect the will of my people upon the ever- 
lasting and indelible records of this Congress? 

My sense of duty to those whom I represent compels me to use 
my best judgment and do that which will be most prudent and 
which will guard their interests most sacredly. So, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall do as I did before when this question was up for con- 
sideration—vote against any privilege to any person or number 
of persons that the humblest citizen I represent can not enjoy 
and would not enjoy by virtue of granting free tolls to our 
coastwise vessels. 

If I should come to the forks of a road, and the signboard 
read, Take the right or the left,.“ would I violate my instruc- 
tions if I took either road? So in this case I have no com- 
punctions of conscience in taking the road I think will lead 
me farthest away from special privilege and national dishonor. 

Some gentlemen who have given quite a good deal of study to 
this question say that if you withhold free tolls from our coast- 
wise vessels you help the transcontinental railroads. Others 
say if we grant free tolls we hurt the transcontinental rail- 
roads. Then, in either event, the people whom we are here to 
represent are hurt. Where and how do they come into this 
fight? The American people, as I understand it, built this canal 
not for the benefit of the railroads or the Shipping Trust. My 
people entered into no such compact, and, sir, there is no plat- 
form strong enough or kangaroo pen high enough to hold me to 
a contract my people are not a party to and by which my people 
do not profit. 

Talk about transcontinental railroads. Some gentlemen have 
been unkind enough to say that those of us who are against this 
ship subsidy are so voting to help these railroads. There never 
was 2 more baseless argument made on the floor of this House. 
Why, sir, the coastwise vessels to-day are carrying freight from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, going clear around Cape Horn, for 
less freight charges per ton than is charged by the railroads 
from New York to Chicago. The coastwise vessels have all the 
underhold now. They have an absolute, unmolested monopoly 
under the law. Why hand them millions of dollars in free tolls 
that will not benefit a living soul but the shipowners? Ship- 
owners are just like railroads and all other public-utility cor- 
porations;.they always have charged and always will charge 
the people every penny they will pay for a given service unless 
hindered by the strong arm of the law. 
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We have just passed a bill appropriating $35,000,000 to build 
a railroad in Alaska. Would any gentleman support 2 measure 
to allow American citizens to ride free and carry their freight 
free over this road and charge only Canadians, Scandinavians, 
and Japanese? Would not this be the height of economic folly? 
What Congress was after in Alaska was to give people trans- 
portation facilities which they did not have or could not get 
and at the same time make the charges reasonable. 

When we constructed the Panama Canal did we not accom- 
plish a feat that the Shipping Trust could not do for itself? 
Have we not made it possible for coastwise vessels to carry 
every coneeivable class of freight by shortening the distance 
of travel between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts more than 
9,000 miles? Does not this great beneficence on the part of the 
people of this country outweigh the reasonable tolls assessed 
for the privileges they will enjoy? You who feel that the coast- 
wise vessels are being outraged by the passage of this bill take 
notice now of the classifications of freight being carried around 
the Horn, and see what the classifications will be after the canal 
is open. This will open avenues of revenue to coastwise vessels 
that they never dreamed of and will add millions to their reye- 
nues. 

In the last place, Mr. Speaker, why all this commotion? Why 
all this patriotic talk about a surrender to a foreign nation? 
When did the United States surrender anything when it was 
honorable to maintain her position? She never has and, thank 
God, she never will, when the people, the burden bearers of this 
land, are made to see that some foreign power is seeking an un- 
fair advantage. But, sir, the people are benefited by this re- 
spectful appeal of England to stand by our contract. We, who 
bear the brunt of taxation, are helped, not hurt. Those who 
now enjoy special privileges and who were about to obtain 
greater privileges are those who raise this howl. We should 
thank England for calling, this to the attention of the Presi 
dent. The people are indebted to their collective wisdom in 
selecting a President courageous enough to demand this repeal. 

Is the granting of free tolls to our coastwise vessels a dis- 
crimination against foreign nations, therefore a violation of 
the treaty? 

I respectfully submit that the Supreme Court did not settle 
this question in the Galveston case, in which pilotage charges im- 
posed by the State of Texas on all foreign vessels was the issue. 
This law of Texas was a State law. It applied to the vessels 
ef all nations alike. The contention being that under that law 
Texas could not exempt American vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade, as it was a discrimination against foreign vessels. 

The Supreme Court said to the foreigner, “ You can not eom- 
plain, for under the laws of the Federal Government you can 
not compete with American coustwise vessels, therefore it can 
be no discrimination. You foreign nations, so far as Texas is 
eoncerned, are afforded equal treatment.” ‘This is in no manner 
applicable to England's contention as vo our agreement ex- 
pressed in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, two foreign vessels, one 
starting from Bremen, Germany, and the other from Liverpool, 
England, both starting at the same time to load each witb 
50,000 boxes of California oranges. The English vessel 
passes through the canal, paying tolls both ways, and takes on 
her cargo at, say, San Francisco; the German yessel made an 
agreement with the American coastwise vessels to assemble in 
the port of New York her 50,000 boxes of oranges, The German 
vessel takes on her cargo in New York. The coastwise vessels 
assembling under secret agreement go through the canal free, 
go to San Francisco and take on her cargo, pass back to New 
York free of tolls, and deliver to the German ship. Will any 
thoughtful man say this transaction would not amount to a 
discrimination against England by our coastwise vessels to the 
exact amount of the tolls it cost the English to make the round 
trip through the canal? Mr. Speaker, I submit that a state- 
ment of this proposition is an answer in the affirmative to 
England's contention. 

The coastwise vessels of this country could almost destroy the 
earning capacity of the Panama Canal. They could and prob- 
ably would deprive the people of millions of dollars that they 
would otherwise obtain if all ships were treated alike. This 
may be behind the Shipping Trust’s motives to defeat this bill. 
I won't say. But I will assert that it would amount to a dis- 
crimination against a foreign nation, and, in the words of our 
great President, * conclude: 

“The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do 
a voluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned 
and misunderstood.” 

[Mr. HINDS addressed the House. See Appendix] 

[Mr. CARLIN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Ir. FIELDS addressed the House. See Appendix. 1 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, one gentleman speaking on this 
bill—who, it would seem has but little respect for our national 
honor and apparently no interest whatever in the taxpayers of the 
country—has designated those of us who are standing by the 
President as rubber-stamp Congressmen. Let me say to the mis- 
guided and misinformed gentleman that his charge does not 
apply to me. I voted against free tolls two years ago and I 
am going to vote the same way to-day. When I first voted 
upon this question Woodrow Wilson had not even been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, and his position on the question 
was unknown to me as well as to others. When I first deciared 
myself upon this question the position of Great Britain was 
unknown to the American people; therefore it can not be con- 
tended with the slightest degree of fairness or truthfulness 
that my vote on this bill is based upon anything other than 
my judgment and my conscience. However, I am glad to say 
that it is a pleasure for me to be a follower and supporter 
of the administration of Woodrow Wilson—one of the greatest 
Presidents we haye ever had—an administration in which graft, 
corruption, and special privilege have not been a part. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been 4 Member of the House for eight 
years, during which time I have persistently fought every form 
of special privilege intended to enrich the few at tlie expense 
of the many. Time and again I have been denounced by the 
trust-owned newspapers of the East as a demagogue because I 
had the courage to stand upon this floor and fight for the 
rights of the plain people. More than once have E been threat- 
ened with defeat for reelection because of the opposition I 
have made to those who, through legislation, were seeking a 
special privilege that would enable them to rifle the pockets of 
the American people. I stand to-day where I have stood in 
the past; and as I regard free tolls to the Ship Trust as one 
of the worst forms of special privilege, I shall vote for this bill. 
It cost $400,000,000 to build the Panama Canal. Who built it? 
The Government built it; and the American people were taxed 
to pay for it. Those who insist upon free tolls argue that it is 
our canal, and therefore our ships should go through without 
paying tolls. It is “our canal”; but the ships engaged in 
coastwise trade are not “our” ships. They belong to the Ship 
Trust and the transcontinental railroads. Government-owned 
ships will go through the canal free of tolls. Even if the Gov- 
ernment did pay tolls, the money would go back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Why should the people be taxed 
$400,000,000 to build a canal for the benefit of one of the most 
heartless trusts our country has ever known? It will cost 
$45,000,000 to fortify the canal and about $15,000,000 annually 
to maintain it, and the people must be taxed to keep up this 
enormous expense. The Ship Trust, by going through the canal, 
will save thousands of tons of coal as well as the time it takes 
to travel 8,000 miles around the Horn, and why should it not 
pay to the Government a small tonnage tax, to be used in main- 
taining the canal, and by so doing lift a burden of at least 
$2,000,000 each year from the shoulders of the American tax- 
payers? 

Mr. Speaker, I represent as loyal and patriotic a constituency 
as any man on this floor, and those I represent are willing to 
be taxed for the benefit of the Government they love, but they 
are not willing to be taxed solely for the benefit of a monopoly 
whose charges for transportation have already reached the 
point of extortion, and who, if given free tolls, would still have 
a monopoly and could not be forced to lower freight rates a 
single penny. In other words, by giving free tolls to the Ship 
Trust the Government would lose $2,000,000 annually, no part 
of which would ever reach the people in the way of cheaper 
freight rates. For a while the advocates of free tolls tried to 
boost their cause by pretending to believe there was a fight on 
between the transcontinental railroads and the Ship Trust, but 
an investigation has disclosed the fact that 94 per cent of the 
coastwise ships are owned by the railroads and the Ship Trust, 
and that they are operating together in maintaining the present 
high freight rates. The fact is, the proposition to give free 
tolls is nothing more nor less than a ship subsidy. The Demo- 
cratic Party has always opposed ship-subsidy legislation in 
every form. Time and again we have declared against it in our 
national platforms and have condemned the Republican Party 
in bitter terms for trying to fasten such a burden on the Ameri- 
ean people. It is true that the granting of free tolls is not di- 
rect ship-subsidy legislation, but indirectly it is, as the result 
is exactly the same. I am at a loss to understand how any 
Democrat who believes in the principles of Democracy and who 
for years. has been fighting ship-subsidy legislation can vote 
against this bill. I am sure no Democrat can do so without 
turning his back on his past record and the record of his party. 

Mr. Speaker, I not only oppose free tolls because it is a spe- 
cial privilege and an indirect subsidy to a vicious trust, but 
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also because I believe it to be a violation of a binding treaty 
entered into between this country and Great Britain on Novem- 
ber 18. 1801. On March 5, 1914, the President of the United 
States delivered at a joint session of the two Houses of Con- 
gress n message in the following words: 

Gentlemen of the Congress, I haye come to you upon an errand 
which can be very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not meas- 
ure its importance by the number of sentences in which I state it. No 
communication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver 
or more far-reaching implications as to the interest of the Suen and 
I come now to speak upon a matter with regard to which I am charged 
in a peculiar degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal responsi- 


bility. 
I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the Pan- 


ama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in 
the constwise trade of the United States from gagnent of tolls, and to 
urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large licy of such a 
repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, yery fully considered and maturely formed 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic 3 from every point 
of view. and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty with 
Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. 
But I have not come to urge upon you yO sor gene views. I have come 
to state to you a fact and a situation. atever may be our own dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, its meaning 
is not debated outside the United States, Everywhere else the lan- 
guage of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that interpre- 
tation precludes the exemption I am asking you to re al, We con- 
sented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not originate 
it, and we are tco big, too powerful, too self-respecting a nation to 
9 with a tco strained or refined reading the words of our own 
promises just because we haye power enough to give us leave to read 
them as we please. The large 8 to do is the only thing we can 
afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal from a position ever here ques- 
tioned and misunderstood. We cught to reverse our action without 
raising the question whether we were right or wrong, and so once more 
deserve our reputation for gencrosity and for the redemption of every 
obligation without quibble or hesitation. 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 


dging measure. 
grudging Wooprow WILSON, 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that in the judgment of the 
President the exemption of coastwise vessels from payment of 
tolls is not only a mistaken economic policy but is also a vio- 
lation of our treaty with Great Britain, Not only is it his opin- 
jon but it is also the opinion of the ablest international lawyers 
in our own country as well as the opinion of all the other na- 
tions of the world. Can we afford to quibble about a techni- 
cality and have our bonesty and integrity as a nation ques- 
tioned by all the Governments of the earth? As the President 
says, the large thing to do and the right thing to do is to repeal 
the law and once more deserve our reputation for the redemp- 
tion of our obligations without quibble or hesitation. 

The President has asked this of us in support of his foreign 
policy and has clearly stated that he will not know how to deal 
with other matters of greater delicacy and nearer consequence 
if his request is denied. The President is charged under our 
Constitution with responsibility for foreign affairs, and he 
knows better than anyone else the delicacy of the situation and 
the needs of the hour. It is not patriotic for any Member to 
question his veracity, honesty, or integrity and embarrass him 
in dealing with our foreign affairs. Can anyone forget the 
day when the martyr McKinley simply indicated in a general 
way that the foreign relations of the Government were in 
jeopardy when this House immediately and unanimously voted 
$50,000,000 and placed it in his hands without asking any 
questions or calling for a bill of particulars. Is not Woodrow 
Wilson entitled to the same consideration and the same treat- 
ment at the hands of this House? He has told us that in order 
to insure successful conduct of our foreign affairs this repeal 
should be made at once, During the year he has occupied the 
White House he has earned and deserves the confidence and 
support of every patriotic American citizen, His loyalty to 
our Government is beyond suspicion and his clearness of 
thought and ability to deal with questions of stupendous im- 
portance is beyond question. Let us take him at his word and 
show our loyalty to him and our deyotion to our country by 
holding up his hands in preserving our national honor and in 
doing full justice to all the nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are opposed to repeal argue that 
because the Baltimore platform declared in favor of free tolls 
to our coastwise ships that we should therefore vote against 
repeal. If there is a man in this House who believes in the 
redemption of platform pledges it is myself. But in the prepa- 
ration and adoption of the Baltimore platform two conflicting 
provisions were included, and it is an impossibility for any 
man to vote on this bill without violating one or the other of 
these declarations. I am free to confess that a provision for 
free tolls for coastwise ships is in our platform, and if it con- 
‘ained no other declaration on the subject the situation would 

` entirely different, but on examination of the platform 


adopted at Baltimore you will also find, under the head of 
“Merchant marine,” the following: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the 
SAAT TDDS additional DOETE a ADIn the TON An, ition 
bounties or subsidies from the Public aqreesory. ae re 

That the remission of tolls is a subsidy no one will dispute. 
Mr. Speaker, no longer than last Friday, the 27th day of March, 
1914, in the Senate of the United States, the distinguished 
leader of the Republican minority in that body, Hon. Jacos H. 
GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, in the course of a colloquy 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], admitted as 
much. Senator Owen asked the question: 

Mr. Owen. The Senator, of 
of tolls is the same thing as a Ga wie iA rey 575 7 8 

Mr. GaLLINGER. Why, it is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have already stated, I believe in the re- 
demption of platform pledges, and have but little respect for 
those who willfully violate them. But in this case I am con- 
fronted with two platform pledges, and it is not possible to 
keep both of them—in living up to one I must violate the 
other—it is an easy matter, however, to determine which one I 
will live up to. I shall stand by the one declaring for a policy 
that will protect the American people against the extortion of 
a vicious monopoly—the one that declares against subsidies 
and special privilege in every form. 

Mr. Speaker, all this talk about a surrender to Great Britain 
is too silly and too idle for a moment’s consideration. No one 
here would surrender any part of our control of the Panama 
Canal to Great Britain or to any other nation of the world. 
We built it at our own expense. We built it on American soil. 
It is ours. I would rather see it filled up from ocean to ocean 
than to see England have any control over it. The Irish blood 
coursing through my veins would not permit me to yield in 
the slightest degree to Great Britain. But, Mr, Speaker, we 
are not asked to yield to England. We are only asked to live 
up to our sacred and binding obligation as set forth in the 
treaty of November 18, 1901, between the United States and 
Great Britain, in which section 1 of article 3 of this contract 
provides: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect to the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges shall be just and equitable. - 

Mr. Speaker, there is no room for doubt as to the meaning 
of this language. It is binding on the United States both in 
honor and in Jaw. The world construes it to mean exactly what 
it says, and we can not afford to sacrifice our national honor 
and violate a binding treaty to satisfy the greed of a powerful 
trust. To give free tolls to the Ship Trust means a tax of 
$2,000,000 annually on the American people. You ask me to 
vote this tax on the farmer behind the plow, on the laborer in 
the mill, and on the working girls in the factories and behind 
the counters for the benefit of a monopoly whose past record is 
one of robbery and extortion. I positively refuse to do it. I 
shall stand with the President in protecting the rights of the 
people and in preserving for future generations the honor, 
honesty, and integrity of the American Republic. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, may I ask a question? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the object of all these requests for 
recognition when the rule governs the extension of remarks. 

Mr. ADAMSON. They have five legislative days to print 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, All Members? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, 

ae SPEAKER. Then there is no sense in asking for recog- 
nition. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the rule all Mem- 
bers who speak have five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. That was the impression of the Chair. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides 
that all gentlemen speaking shall have permission to extend 
and revise their remarks in the Recorp, and that all Members 
7 haye permission to extend remarks for five legislative 

ays. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MANN. Do you not think we had better get the Presi- 
dent to construe this rule? [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. Taking the rule altogether, it gives every- 
body permission to print in the Recorp. The only distinction 
is that Members who address the House, or by fiction are sup- 
posed to address the House, get their speeches printed in the 
proceedings regularly in the place where they made the request. 
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If they are not in the list, then their speeches go to the back 
of the RECORD. 

The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 247, nays 160, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 24, as follows: 


YEAS—247. 
Abercrombie Dickinson Jacoway Saunders 
Adair Dies ohnsor, Ky. ul 
Adamson Dixon Johnson, S. C. Seldomridge 
Alexander Donovan Keatin Shackleford 
Allen Doolittle Kennedy, Conn. Shar, s 
Anderson Doughton ent Sherley 
Ansberr: Eagan Key, Ohio herw 
Ashbroo: Eagle indel Sims 
Aswell Edwards Kinkead, N. J. Sisson 
Bailey Elder Kirkpatric! Slayden 
Baker ong Small 
Baltz Evans Korbly Smith, Md. 
Barkley Faison Lazaro Smith, N. Y. 
Barnhart Fergusson Lee, Ga. Smith, Tex. 
Bartholdt Ferris Lenroot Sparkman 
Bartlett Fields Lesher Stafford 
Bathrick FitzHenry Lever Stanley 
Beakes Flood, Va. Levy Stedman 
Beall, Tex. Floyd, Ark. Lewis, Md. Steenerson 
Bell, Ga. Foster Lieb Stephens, Miss. 
Booher Fowler Lindbergh Stephens, Nebr. 
Borchers Francis Linthicum Stephens, Tex. 
Bowdle Gallagher Lioyd Stevens, Minn, 
Britten Gard beck Stevens, N. H. 
Brodbeck Gardner Loft Stone 
Brown, N. Y. Garner McClellan Stout 
Browne, Wis. Garrett, Tenn. 8 Stringer 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tex. McGillicuddy Sumners 
Buchanan, III. George McKellar Taggart 
Buchanan, Tex. Gerry McKen: Talbott, Md. 
Sawa pines 2 Nebr 88 . 
urgess more re, Nebr. avenn 
Burke, Wis. Gittins Miller Taylor, Ark. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Glass Montague Taylor, Colo. 
Byrns, Tenn. Godwin, N, C. Morrison Taylor, N. Y. 
Callaway Goeke Moss, Ind. Ten Eyck 
Candler, Miss. Good Neeley, Kans. Thacher 
Cantor Gordon Neely, W. Va. Thomas 
Cantrill Green, Iowa O’Brien Thompson, Okla. 
Caraway Oglesby Thomson, in 
Carlin Gudger O Hal Townsend 
Cart Hamilton, Mich, ‘Padgett Tattle. 
Carter amilton, y è 
Church Hamlin Page, N. C. Underhill 
Clancy Hammond Palmer Vaughan 
Claypool Hardwick Park Vollmer 
Clayton Hardy Peters, Mass, Volstead 
Cline Hart Peterson Walker 
Coad. Haugen Post Walsh 
Collier Ha Pou Watkins 
Connelly, Kans, H Prouty Watson 
Connolly, Iowa He garn Weaver 
Copley Helvering iney Webb 
Covington Hen Rauch Whaley 
ox Hensley R3yburn Whitacre 
osser 111 11 White 
Danforth Holland Reilly, Wis. Wiliams ‘ 
Davenport Houston Rothermel Wilson, Fla. 
vis Howard Rouse Wingo 
Decker i Ga. Rubey Witherspoon 
nt Hull Russell Young, 
Dershem Humphreys, Miss. Sabath 
NAYS—160. 
Aiken Dunn Johnson, Wash, Morgan, La. 
Ainey Dupré Jones Morgan, Okla. 
Anthony Dyer Kahn Mor 
Austin monds Keister Moss, W. Va. 
vis Estopfual Kelley, Mich. Mott 
Barchfeld Fairchild Kelly. Pa. Murdock 
Barton Falconer Kennedy, Iowa Murray, Mass. 
Bell, Cal ‘arr Kennedy, R. I. Murray, Okla. 
Brockson Fess Kettner Nelson 
Broussa Finley Kiess, Pa Nolan, J. I. 
Brown, W. Va. Fitzgerald Kinkaid, Nebr. Norton 
Browning Frear Kitchin O'Leary 
Bruckner French Knowland, J. R. O’Shaunessy 
Bryan Gorman Kreider Paige, Mass. 
Burke, Pa. Goulden Lafferty Parker 
Burke, 8. Dak. Graham, III. La Follette Patten, N. Y. 
utler Grah Pa. Langham Patton, Pa. 
Calder Greene, Mass. 3 ayne 
Campbell Greene, Vt. Lee, Pa. Peters, Me. 
Carew Grlest Lewis, Pa. helan 
Cary Griffin Lindquist Platt 
Casey Guernsey Lonergan Plumley 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamilton, N. Y. McAndrews Porter 
onry Harrison eDermott Powers 
Cooper Hawley uire, Okla. Ragsdale 
Cramton Hayden MacDonald er 
rry ayes ahan Riordan 
e Helm Maher Roberts, 
Deitrick Hinds Manahan Rogers 
Difenderfer Hinebaugh Mann Rupley 
Dillon Howell Mapes Scott 
Donohoe Hulin Metz Sells 
Dooling Humphrey, Wash, Mitchell Shreve 
Doremus Igoe Mondell Sinnott 
Driscoll ohnson, Utah Moore lemp 
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Sloan Stephens, Cal. Underwood Winslow - 
Smith, Idaho Sutherland Vare Woodruff 
Smith,J.M.C. Switzer Wailin Woods - 
Smith, Minn. Temple Walters Young, N. Dak. 
Smith, Sami. W. Treadway Willis The Speaker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Hughes, W. Va. 
NOT VOTING—24.. 
Blackmon Fordney L'Engle Reilly, Conn. 
Borland Goldfogie Logue Roberts, Ney. 
Burnett Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin Rucker 
Clark, Fla. Gray Martin Taylor, Ala. 
Crisp Hobson Merritt Towner 
Cullop Hoxworth Moon Wilson, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “ No.” 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Gorprodlz with Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 

Mr. Honsox with Mr. Ronxnrs of Nevada. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas (for engrossment and third read- 
ing) with Mr. REILLY of Connecticut (against). 

Mr. Kenr (for engrossment and third reading) with Mr. 
Forpney (against). , 

Mr. Bortanp (for engrossment and third reading) with Mr. 
McLAvUGHLIN (against). 

Mr. BLACKMON (for engrossment and third reading) with Mr. 
L’Encie (against). 

Mr. Gray (for engrossment and third reading) with Mr. 
Towner (against). A 

Mr. Moon (for engrossment and third reading) with Mr. 
Crark of Florida (against). 

Mr. Crisp (for engrossment and third reading) with Mr. 
Mereitr (against). > 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I would inquire whether the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Mr. Crrsp, is recorded? 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, 
is paired. He is at present in Colorado. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following mo- 
tion to recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit the bill H. R. 14385 to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with directions to that committee to report 
said bill back to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 

Strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. And Congress hereby declares that in its judgment the 
United States, which at enormous cost has built and fortified and owns 
the canal without any expectation of pecuniary profit to itself from its 
ownership, and which has the duty and expense of protecting the canal 
with its troops and warships and by proper sanitation, may, as the 
owner and defender of the canal and by virtue of its rights of sover- 

ignty, rightfully provide preferential tolls or no tolls for its own war 
vessels and for vessels of commerce belonging to it or its citizens flying 
its flag, so long as the conditions and charges of traffic established by 
it for vessels of foreign nations are just and equitable, and may right- 
fully in time of war, as well as in time of peace, maintain its Army 
and Navy in the Canal Zone, including all necessary warlike materials, 
both for defense and offense, and may rightfull rovide preferential 
tolls or no tolls for the vessels of the Republic of Panama, rom which 
Republic the right to construct the canal was obtained, and as author- 


ized 5 the act of June 28, 1902, providing for the construction of the 
canal,” 


Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
previous question. ; 
Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet before the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, and I desire to inquire as to the 
rule in respect to the minority having preference in a motion 
to recommit. , à 

The SPEAKER. That does not mean the political minority. 
It means a minority on the question pending. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Then I desire to offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Rhode Island has 
demanded the previous question. e 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I hope that that will be voted down, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Under the rule is not the previous question 
already ordered on the motion to recommit? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it plainly is not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides that the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill to 


(tea ee ei ee 


final passage, without intervening motion, except one motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that that includes 
the motion for the previous question on the motion te recommit. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the adoption of the motion for 
the previous question then prevents further amendments? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It prevents any amendment to the motion 

to recommit. 

The SPHAKER. Yes. The rule about that is this, that where 
a motion is made to recommit and the previous question is not 
demanded, or, having been demanded, is voted down, then an 
amendment or substitute is in order, but if the previous ques- 
tion be ordered, of course that is the end of the matter, so far 
as the motion to recommit is concerned. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair rules I will 
ask if he will give his attention to the rule which provides that 
the previous question is ordered on the bill to its final passage. 
The motion to recommit comes before the vote on the final pas- 
sage, and it seems to me that the motion for the previous ques- 
tion made by the gentleman from Rhode Island is superfluous. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That was the point I desired to make. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the uniform practice of the 
House is to adopt the previous question on a bill and pending 
amendments to final passage. When the motion to recommit is 
then offered the previous question operates so as to cut off 
debate, but the uniform practice has been to admit amendments 
unless the previous question be separately ordered upon the 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. That is undoubtedly true, and the present 
occupant of the chair has held it two or three times and half 
a dozen of his predecessors have so held. It seems to the Chair 
that the matter is no longer debatable. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 241, noes 41. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

. The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 176, nays 
231, answered “ present” 3, not voting 22, as follows: 

YBEBAS—176. 
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Beakes Kon 8 
Beall, Tex. Fields Korbly Sherley 
Bell, Ga. FitzHenry Lazaro Sherw: 
Flood, Va. Lee, Ga. Sims 
Borchers Floyd, Ark. Lenroot Sisson 
dle Foster Lesher Slayden 
Brodbeck Fowler Lever Small 
Brown, N. X. Francis Levy Smith, Md. 
Browne, Wis. Gallagher Lewis, Md. th, N. Y. 
Da Gard Smith, Tex. 
Buchanan, TIL Gardner Lindbergh Sparkman 
Buchanan, Tex, Garner Linthicum Stanley 
Bulkley Garrett, Tenn. Lloyd Stedman 
Burgess Garrett, Tex, Lobeck Steenerson 
Byrnes, 8. C. George Loft Stephens, Miss. 
Byrns, Tenn Gerry McClellan Stephens, Nebr. 
laway Gillett McCoy Stephens, Tex. 
Candler, Miss. Gilmore McGillicuddy Stevens, Minn. 
Cantor Gittins McKellar Stevens, N. H. 
Cantrill Glass McKenzie Stone 
Caraway Godwin, N. C. den Stout 
Car Goeke Maguire, Nebr. Stringer 
Carr Gordon Montague Sumners 
Carter Green, Iowa Morrison Talbott, Md. 
Chureh Gre Moss, Ind Talcott, N. Y. 
Clancy Gudger Neeley, Kans. Tavenner 
Claypool Hamill Neely, a. Taylor, Ark. 
Clayton Hamilton, Mich. O'Brien Taylor, N. T. 
Cline amlin O'Hair Ten Eyck 
Coady Hammond Oldfield ‘Thacher 
Collier Hardwick Padgett Thomas 
Connelly, Kans. Hardy Page, N. Thomson, III. 
Connolly, Iowa Hart Palmer Townsend 
Covington Hay ark Tribble 
Cox Hetlin Peters, Mass. Tuttle 
Crosser Helgesen Peterson Underhill 
Danforth Helvering Post Vaughan 
Davis Henry Pou Vollmer 
Decker Hensley uin Volstead 
Dent Hill ainey Walker 
Dershem Holland Rauch Walsh 
Dickinson Houston Rayburn Watkins 
Dies Howard Reed Watson 
Dixon chs aan Ga. Reilly, Wis, Weaver 
Donovan u Rothermel Webb 
Doolittle Humphreys, Miss. Rouse Whaley 
Doughton Jacoway Rubey tacre 
Eagan Johnson, Ky. Rucker White 
Eagle Johnson, S. C. Williams 
Edwards Kat in abath Wilson, Fla. 
Esch Kennedy, Conn. Saunders Wingo 
Evans Key, 0 Scully Witlie n 
Faison Kinkead, N. J. Seldomridge Young, Tex. 
Fergusson Kirkpatrick Shackieford 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT “3. 
Cooper Hughes, W. Va. Kent 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Blackmon Fordne L'Engle Roberts, Nev. 
Borland Good Ark. McLaughlin Taylor, Ala, 
Burnett Gray Towner 
Clark, Fla. Haugen Merritt Wilson, N. X. 
Crisp Hobson Moon 
Cullop Hoxworth Reilly, Conn. 


Aiken Estopinal Kinkaid, Nebr. Patton, Pa. 
Ainey tchin 5 bo 
Alexander Falconer Knowland, J. R. Peters, Me. 
Anthony Farr Kreider Phelan 
Austin Fess erty Piatt 

vis La Follette Plumley 
Barehfeld Fitzgerald Porter 
Barton ar Langley Powers 
Bell, Cal. ch 8 Prout 
Britten Goldfogle Lewis, Pa. Ra: le 
Brockson er 
Broussard Gorman Logue Riordan 
Brown, W.Va. Goulden Roberts, Mass, 
Browning Graham, Ill. M ogers 
Bruckner Graham, Pa. M Rupley 

n Greene, Mass. McGuire, Okla, 

Burke, Pa. Greene, Vt, Donald 
Burke, S. Dak, Griest Mahan Shreve 
— — — W. goma Maher * ott 

utier uernsey ani Slemp 
Calder Hamilton, N. Y. Mann Sloan 
Campbell Harrison Ma Smith, Idaho 
Carew Hawley Me Smith, J. M. 
Cary Hayden er mith, Minn. 
Casey Hayes Mitchell Smith, Saml. W. 
Chandler, N. T. Helm Mondell Stafford 
Gam e e Moten ra ee 

opley ebau, organ, er) 
Cramton Howell Mo: , Okla, Switzer 
Curry 1 8 
Dale Humphrey, Wash. Moss, W. Va. Taylor, Colo. 
Davenport goe Mott ple 
Deltrick Johnson, Utah Murdock Thompson, Okla. 
Difenderfer Johnson, Wash. Murray, Treadway 
Dillon Jones Murray, Okla. Underwood 
Donohoe Kahn Nelson Vare 
Dooling r Nolan, J. I. Wallin 
Doremus Kelley, Mich. Norton Walters 
Driscoll Kelly, Pa. lesby Willis 
Dana Kennedy, Iowa Winslow 
Dupré Kennedy, R. I. O'Shaunessy W. 
Dyer Kettner Woods 
Edmonds Kiess, Parker 99 N. Dak. 
Elder el Patten, N. Y. er 

NAYS—231. 

Abercrombie Anderson Bailey Barnhart 
Adair Ansbe Baker Bartholdt 
Adamson Ashbr Baltz Bartlett 
Allen Aswell Barkley Bathrick 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “Aye.” 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN (to recommit) with Mr, BORLAND (against), 

Mr. Towner (to recommit) with Mr. Gray (against). 

Mr. L' ENoIR (to recommit) with Mr. BLACKMON (against). 

Mr. Mnnrrr (to recommit) with Mr. Catsp (against). 

Mr. Crark of Florida (to recommit) with Mr. Moon 
(against). 

Mr. Remzy of Connecticut (to recommit) with Mr. GOODWIN 
of Arkansas (against). 

Mr, Forpney (to recommit) with Mr. KENT (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Burnetr with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. HAUGEN. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 247, nays 162, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 22, as follows: 
YEAS—247 


Abercrombie Bartholdt Buchanan, TIL Carter 

Adair Bartlett Buchanan, Tex. Church 
Adamson Bathrick Bulkley Clancy 
Alexander Beak Burgess Claypool 

Allen Beall, Tex. Burke, Wis. Clayton 
Anderson Bell, Ga. Byrnes, S. C. Cline 

Ansberr Booher Byrns, Tenn. Coady 
Ashbroo Borchers Callaway. Collier 

Aswell Bowdle Candler, Miss. Connelly, Kans, 
Bailey Britten Cantor Connolly. Iowa 
Baker Brodbec Cantrill Copley 

Baltz Brown, N. X. Caraway Covington 
Barkley Browne, W. Carlin Cox 

Barnhart Brumbaugh rr Crosser 
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Danforth Hamilton, Mich. McKellar Smith, Tex. 
Davenport Hamlin cKenzie Sparkman 
Davis Hammond Madden Staford 
Decker Hardwick Maguire, Nebr. Stanley 
Dent Hardy Miller 
Dershem rt Montague Steenerson 
Dickinson Haugen Morrison Stephens, Miss, 
Dies Moss, Ind. Stephens, Nebr. 
Dixon Hekin Neeley, Kans, Stephens, Tex. 
Donovan Helgesen Neely, W. Va. Stevens, Minn. 
Doolittle Helvering O'Brien Stevens, N. H, 
Doughton Henry Oglesby Stone 
Eagan Hensley O'Hair Stout 
Eagle Hill Oldfield Stringer 
Edwards Holland Padgett Sumners 
Elder Houston Page, N. C. Talbott, Md. 
Esch Howard Palmer Talcott, N. Y. 
Evans Hughes, Ga. Park Tavenner 
Faison Hull Peters, Mass, Taylor, Ark. 
Fergusson Humphreys, Miss, Peterson Taylor, Colo. 
Ferris Jacoway ost Taylor, N. X. 
Fields Johnson, Ky Pou Ten Eyck 
FitgHenry Johnson, S. C. Prouty Thacher 
Flood, Va. Keating uin Thomas 
Floyd, Ark Kennedy, Conn. Rainey Thompson, Okla, 
Foster Kent auch Thomson, III. 
Fowler Key, Ohio Rayburn Townsend 
Francis * Kindel Reed Tribble 
Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. Reilly, Wis. Tuttle 
Gard Kirkpatrick Rothermel Underhill 
Gardner Konop Rouse Vaughan 
Garner Lazaro ubey Vollmer 
Garrett, Tenn. Lee, Ga Rucker Volstead 
Garrett, Tex, Lenroot Russell Walker 
yeorge Lesher Sabath Walsh 
Gerry Lever Saunders Watkins 
Gillett Levy cully Watson 
Gilmore Lewis, Md. Seldomridge Weaver 
Gittins Lieb Shackleford Webb 
Glass Lindbergh harp Whaley 
Godwin, N. C. Linthicum Sherley Whitacre 
Goeke Lloyd Sherwood White 
Good Lobeck Sims Williams 
Gordon Loft Sisson Wilson, Fla. 
Green, Iowa Logue Slayden Wingo 
Gregg McClellan Small Witherspoon 
Gudger 3 Smith, Md. Young, Tex, 
Hamill McGillicuddy Smith, N. Y. 
NAYS—162, 
Aiken Falconer Kitchin ayne 
Ainey ‘arr Knowland, J. R. Peters, Me. 
Anthony ess Kreider Phelan 
Austin Finley Lafferty Platt 
Avis Fitzgerald La Follette Plumley 
Barchfeld ear Langham orter 
Barton French Langley Powers 
Bell, Cal. Goldfogle Lee, Pa. Ragsdale 
Brockson orman Lewis, Pa. Raker 
Broussard Goulden Lindquist Riordan 
Brown, W. Va. Graham, III Loner; Roberts, Mass, 
Browning Graham, Pa McAndrews Rogers 
Bruckner Greene, Mass. McDermott Rupley 
Bryan Greene, Vt. McGuire, Okla, Scott 
Burke, Pa. Griest MacDonald Sells 
Burke, 8. Dak. Griffin aban Shreve 
utler Guernsey Maher Slunott 
Calder Hamiliton, N. T. Manahan Slemp 
Campbell Harrison ann Sloan 
Carew Hawley Mapes Smith, Idaho 
Cary Hayden Metz Smith, J. M. C. 
Casey Hayes Mitchell Smith, Minn, 
Chandler, N. Y. Helm Mondell Smith, Saml. W. 
onry Hinds Moore peeps, Cal. 
Cooper Hinebaugh Mor; La. Sutherland 
Cramton Howell Morgan, Okla. Switzer 
Curry Hulings Morin Taggart 
Dale Humphrey, Wash. Moss, W. Va. Temple 
Deitrick Igoe Mott Treadway 
Difenderfer Johnson, Utah Murdock Underwood 
Dillon Johnson, Wash, Murray, Mass, Vare 
Donohoe Jones Murray, Okla. Wallin 
Dooling Kahn Nelson alters 
Doremus Keister Nolan, J. I. Willis 
Driscoll Kelley, Mich, Norton Winslow 
Duna Kelly, Pa. O'Leary Woodruff 
Dupré Kennedy, Iowa O’Shaunessy Woods 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I Paige, Mass. Young, N. Dak, 
monds Kettner Parker The Speaker. 
Estopinal Kiess, Pa. Patten, N. Y. 
Fairchild Kinkaid, Nebr. Patton, Pa. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—1, 
Hughes, W. Va. 
NOT VOTING—22, 
Blackmon 1 L'Engle Roberts, Ney.” 
Borland Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin Taylor, Ala. 
Burnett Gray Martin Towner i 
Clark, Fla. Hobson Merritt Wilson, N. Y. 
Crisp Hoxworth oon 
Cullop Korbly Reilly, Conn. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was called, and he voted 
“nay.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas (for repeal) with Mr. RELY of 
Connecticut (against). 

Mr. Crisp (for repeal) with Mr. MERRITT (against), 


E ~< 


Mr. Moon (for repeal) with Mr. CLARK of Florida (against), 

Mr. Gray (for repeal) with Mr. Towner (against). 

Mr. BLACKMON (for repeal) with Mr. L’ENcLe (against). 

Mr. Korgty (for repeal) with Mr. Forpney (against). 

Mr. Bortanp (for repeal) with Mr. McLauGHuin (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr, ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, there is a typographical error 
in the caption of the bill by the omission of the two words 
“and government,” describing the title of the old act. I wish 
to correct that. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
accordingly. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a copy of the substitute I desired 
to offer to the motion to recommit, which is very short. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. LAFFERTY] 
asks unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the sub- 
stitute which he intended to offer to his motion to recommit. 
Is there objection? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
objects. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8683. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to relinquish the rights of the United States in 
and to a part of a certain alley in the city of Marshalltown, 
Iowa; 

H. R. 2733. An act authorizing J. A. Matheny, of Colony, 
Wyo., to make homestead entry; 

H. R. 1262. An act for the relief of Hugh P. Strong; 

H. R. 4618. An act to increase the limit of cost for increased 
quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me.; and 

H. R. 11102. An act providing that the marriage of a home- 
stead entryman to a homestead entrywoman shall not impair the 
right of either to a patent, after compliance with the Jaw a 
year, to apply to existing entries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 13612) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and 
for prior years, and for other purposes. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 13612) and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] calls up the conference report on the urgent deficiency 
bill and asks that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 470). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 18612) making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for prior 
years, and for other purposes, haying met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 42, 43, and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ments of the Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 


18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 31. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, and 57, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“To reimburse the appropriations for transportation, subsistence, 
and medical supplies of the Army, amounts expended for the 
-relief of destitute American citizens in Mexico, including trans- 
portation to their homes in the United States, $40,152.47”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the ‘Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “$20,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
suni lirst named in said amendment insert the sum 83,668.75,“ 
and in lieu of the sum last named in said amendment insert 
the sum „813,688.75“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, ‘and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum named in said amendment insert the sum “$14,675”; and 
the Senate agree to ‘the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 27 
of the bill, in line 16, strike out the sum “$6.89” and insert in 
lien thereof the sum “ $6.80"; and in line 18 strike out the sum 
“$64,925” and insert in lieu thereof the sum of 564,925.09“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “opening,” in line 5 of said amendment, insert the 
words “under the direction of the governor of the Panama 
Canal”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered .53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “construction” in line 4 of said amendment insert ‘the 
words but not later than June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and sixteen”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 

C. L. BARTLETT, 

FRED'K H. (GILLETT, 
Managers on the part of ‘the House. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

N. P. Bryan, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the one amendment ‘that 
was actually in conference was the Senate amendment numbered 
84, in which the Senate proposed to strike out $30,000 for print- 
ing for the Department of Labor and insert 88,000. The Sen- 
ate yielded on its amendment, and the bill carries $30,000 for 
that purpose. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is this a complete report? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; this is a complete report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion for the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. FITZGERALD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
mae the confereuce report was adopted was laid on the 
table. 


THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HAY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13453, the Army appro- 
priation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
Army appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

H. R. 13548. 

D tise BO DIP. S a E A E EA AEA 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following con- 
‘ferees on the part of the House: Mr. Hay, Mr. Dent, and Mr. 
KAHN. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ‘consent to take 
from the ‘Speaker's table the bill H. R. 18705, the Military 
Academy appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
‘and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Spaker's table the 


Military Academy bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. Is there objection? x 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 13705. An act makin lat i0 h 
Military Academy for bag E EY 1771 June 30. 1015. J ner 
other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Mr. Hay, Mr. MCKELLAR, and 
Mr. ANTHONY, 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RICHARDSON, or ALABAMA. 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to an- 
nounce to the House the death of my colleague, the Hon. 
WILIAM RICHARDSON, of Alabama, who died this afternoon at 
3 o'clock at Atlantie City, N. J. 

At another time I shall ask the House to set aside aiday upon 
which to hold services in respect to his memory. I now offer u 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Uxprr- 
woop] offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 454. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
8 25 or Hon. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, a Representative from the State 
0 abama. 


Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
n of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

uneral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expense in eon- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The ‘Chair announces the following commit- 
tee on the part of the House to attend the funeral: Mr. TAYLOR 
of Alabama, Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Dent, Mr. BLACKMON, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Jomnson of Kentucky, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. Key of Ohio, Mr. STEDMAN, Mr. WALSH, Mr. DUPRÉ, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Srevens of Minnesota, Mr. Escu, Mr. J. R. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. Sects, Mr. Greene of Vermont, Mr. Kixss of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. MURDOCK, 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama offers another 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
j Resdlved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. : 

The resolution was unanimously ‘agreed to; accordingly (at 
7 o’clo¢k and 35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 1, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Bagaduce River, Me. (H. Doc. No. 870); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration, 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Sandusky Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. 
No. 871) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

8. A letter from ‘the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service in relation to an item of appropriation 
for the New Orleans quarantine station (H. Doc. No. 872); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Arkansas River just below Little Huck, Ark., and 
around Fourche Island, witha view to ‘the improvement of navi- 
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gation (H. Doc. No. 873); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 18770) to con- 
solidate certain forest lands in the Sierra National Forest, Cal., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 481), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13519) for the 
relief of the Iowa Indians of Oklahoma, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 484), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 75) for the relief of Theresa A. Murray, 
reported the same without amend-nent, accompanied by a report 
(No. 471), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr, SCOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 10564) for the relief of Mary S. Corbin, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 472), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13692) for the relief of Sherman Lewis, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 473), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calen- 
dar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10563) for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 474), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9734) for the relief of Victoria Coffman, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 475), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar, 

Mr. METZ, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of Stanley J. Mor- 
row, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 476), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar, 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferrec the bill (H. R. 18700) for the relief of J. M. Potter, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 477), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1056), reported in lieu thereof a resolution (H. Res. 
453) referring to the Court of Claims the papers in the case of 
Pierson Bros. & Co., accompanied by a report (No. 478), which 
said resolution and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2696) for the relief of Thomas Haycock, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 479), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12623) for the relief of Mary Welch, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 480), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2576) for the relief of John Q. 
Adams, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 482), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8765) for the relief of Nelson Wallace, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
483), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3616) granting a pension to John Shirmer; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5170) granting an increase of pension to George 
H. Imboden; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14769) granting a pension to Cornelia B. Wil- 
liams; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
15215) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to adjust and settle the shortages in certain accounts of 
said District, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. : 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 15216) to provide for a 
commission to codify and suggest amendments to the general 
mining laws; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MANAHAN: A bill (H. R. 15217) to create a bureau 
for the deaf and dumb in the Department of Labor, and pre- 
scribing the duties thereof; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr, HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15218) to revise and amend 
section 4 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,” approved August 18, 
1894, known as the Carey Act, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 15219) for the aid of schools 
of forestry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 15220) to amend sec- 
tions 4888 and 4889 of the Revised Statutes, relating to patents; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R, 15221) to provide for the 
purchase and equipment of a mine rescue car, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 15222) to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries or occupational diseases in the course of their employ- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 15223) to provide for the 
purchase and equipment of a mine rescue car, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) providing 
for adequate compensation to star-route mail carriers; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 239) creating 
a commission to frame a charter for the goyernment of the 
B of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: A bill (H. R. 15224) for the relief of Wil- 
liam S. Schenck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 15225) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 15226) granting a pension to 
Mollie Emma Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 15227) granting a pension 
to James T. Gallagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 15228) granting an increase 
= pension to Russell Dayis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 

ons. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15229) granting an increase of pension to 
John Eakin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 15230) for the relief of Nettie 
Kenjoski, Fannie E. Jobe, and George Marrow; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 15231) granting a pension 
to Patrick Thynne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 15232) granting a pension 
to William Frye; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 15233) to restore 
Lieut. Cyrus R. Street, retired, to the active list of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (H. R. 15234) granting an increase 
of pension to William E. Templeton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15235) for the relief 
of Wellborn Echols; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15236) for the relief of Mary A. F. Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15237) for the relief of David E. Tatum; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15288) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Duncan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15239) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Winfrey, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15240) for the relief of the heirs of John 
W. Gilliam; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15241) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah 
and Uriah Ragland, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15242) for the relief of the heirs of Noah 
Fogate, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15243) for the relief of the heirs of 
Samuel Sparger, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15244) for the relief of the estate of Ira 
W. McCutchen; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15245) for the relief of the estate of John 
McCullough, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15246) for the relief of F. A. Stansell, 
administrator of the estate of Clark Townsend, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15247) for the relief of James Lynch, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of John Lynch, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15248) for the relief of the estate of John 
Lynch, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15249) for the relief of the estate of John 
Tittle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15250) for the relief of the estate of 
Howell Tatum, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15251) for the relief of the legal represen- 
tatives of Elijah Lumpkin, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15252) for the relief of the Calhoun 
Baptist Church, of Calhoun, Gordon County, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15253) for the relief of the Oothealoga 
Baptist Church, of Adairsville, Bartow County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15254) for the relief of the Damascus 
Baptist Church, at Resaca, Gordon County, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15255) for the relief of the trustees of 
Cassville Female College, Cassville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15256) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Friendship Missionary Baptist Church, of Floyd County, Ga.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15257) for the relief of the First Baptist 
Church, Rome, Ga.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15258) for the relief of the congregation 
of the Kingston Baptist Church, of Kingston, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 15259) for the relief of the congregation 
of the Kingston Methodist Church, of Bartow County, Ga.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15260) for the relief of the congregation of 
the Pine Chapel Methodist Church, Gordon County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15261) for the relief of the congregation 
of the Presbyterian Church of Calhoun, Ga.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15262) for the relief of the congregation 
of the Union Methodist Church, near Tilton, Whitfield County, 
Ga.; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15263) for the relief of New Hope Baptist 
ps tia of Bartow County, Ga.; to the Committee on War 


By Mr. LIEB: A bill (H. R. 15264) granting an increase of 
pens ion to Elizabeth C. Gale; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15265) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Donham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 15266) granting a pension to 
Ursula Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15267) granting an increase of pension to 
John Clemans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15268) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Dailey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15269) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver H. P. Meek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15270) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse O’Banion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15271) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 15272) granting an increase of 
pension to William D. Moores; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 15273) granting a pension to 
George R. Everhart; to the Committee on Pensicns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15274) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Bible; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15275) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15276) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Mink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R, 15277) for the relief of 
a Fredrickson and daughter Ethel; to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a-bill (H. R. 15278) for the relief of Lena Garagnon; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 453) for the relief of 
Pierson Bros, & Co.; to the Committee of the Whole House. 


— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petition of sundry citizens of Indiana, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petitions of Robert Schmidt, jr., and 275 
other citizens of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 4 citizens of Newcomers- 
town, Ohio, against nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Sons of Veterans of New Philadelphia, 
Strasburg, and Uhrichsville, Ohio, protesting against any change 
in our national flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. W. K. Yingling, of Wooster, Ohio, and 
89 others, in favor of nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 24 citizens of Shreve, Ohio, in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. S. M. Nesbit, of Dennison, Ohio, and 
56 other citizens, in fayor of nation-wide prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of sundry citizens of the twenty- 
second congressional district of Illinois, protesting against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petitions of sundry citizens of the nine- 
teenth Ohio congressional district, protesting against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 300 citizens of Ashtabula, Ohio, and the 
First Congregational Church of Wachfield, Ohio, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: Memorial of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Branch 
of the Railway Mail Association, relative to demotion of rail- 
wey postal clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: Petition of sundry citizens 
of West Virginia, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Salem, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of the Major General George 
F. Elliott Camp, No. 84, Department of New Jersey, United 
Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage of House bill 13044, 
the widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of F. M. Crouch, of New York City, favoring 
passage of the La Follette bill (S. 186); to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of G. B. Raymond & Co., of New York City, 
protesting against antitrust measures; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwankee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the inspectors’ assistants and stock examiners, 
favoring passage of House bill 9292, relative to employees en- 
gaged in meat inspection; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petitions of the Ladish 
Stoppenbach Co., Sioux Falls Brewing Co., and sundry citizens 
of South Dakota, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of 21 citizens of Gettysburg, S. Dak., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of various churches of Pierre, S. Dak., pro- 
testing against passage of House bill 12828, relative to Sunday 
work in post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Chicago Trades Union 
Label League against increase in second-class postage rates; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Levi P. Morton Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
against restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CAREW : Petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
against repeal of free tolls; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, relative to the Newlands-Broussard river-regulation and 
flood-prevention bill; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of many citizens of Saginaw, 
Mich., asking a Federal investigation of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of James A. Mackay, of Vassar, Mich., protest- 
ing against barring the Menace from the mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CURRY: Resolution by the State Board of Agriculture 
of California, in favor of extending the franking privilege to the 
agricultural departments of the several States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 117 residents of Pittsburg, Contra Costa 
County, Cal., asking that House bill 9986 be amended so as not 
to prevent the interstate shipment and sale of salt fish kept in 
cold storage; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Paul Rossman and E. Goldsworthy, of 
Stockton, Cal, and Frank J. Ruhstaller, of Sacramento, Cal., 
against House bill 168, relative to national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. L. Silva, F. W. Louch, M. J. Gastman, Fred 
C. Starr, and Thomas O'Connor, of Sacramento, Cal., and G. F. 
Wille, of Stockton, Cal., against House bill 168, relative to na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the Minnesota State Pharmaceuti- 
eal Association, favoring House bill 13305, to prevent discrimi- 
nation in pills and to provide for uniformity of prices to dealers 
and to the public; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of the Musical Protective Union 
of South Norwalk, Conn., against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARD: Petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, favoring 
machinists’ wage bill (H. R. 12740) ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Clan Fraser, No. 49, Order 
of Scottish Clans, of Amesbury, Mass., favoring the “One hun- 
3 years of peace celebration“; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

Also, petition of Division 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
of Groveland, Mass., against repeal of free tolls; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GERRY: Petition of 59 citizens of Providence, R. L, 
protesting against passage of national prohibition bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Commodore Perry Council, No. 14, 
Junior Order of American Mechanics, of Wakefield, R. I., fayor- 


ing Senate bill 2337, to provide a coast guard; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of E. C. Church Co., of Providence, R. I., 
against Webb amendment to Army appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 501 citizens of Rhode Island, against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Protest from Central Labor Council of 
Santa Clara County, Cal., against House joint resolution 168 and 
Senate joint resolutions 88 and 50, relative to national prohibi- 
tion; to the Comaittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. D. Walsh, of Redwood City, Cal., favoring 
House bill 13305; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of Franklin Local, No. 849, B. I. L., 
of Pennsylvania, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Catho- 
tie World, of New York City, protesting against Increase in 
postal rates on religious publications; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
Also, petition of 18 citizens of Abbott Run, R. I., favoring 


‘national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, memorial of the Norfolk Tidewater Association of 
Credit Men, of Norfolk, Va., favoring passage of House bill 
14328, relative to false statements in mails; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of the 
fifteenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, favoring the 
Hobson prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Papers to accompany House bill 
15214; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Local Union No. 
1685, United Mine Workers of America, of Shenandoah, Pa., 
favoring Federal intervention in the strike in Colorado; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Sheridan Pharmacy, L. ©. Bomm 
Drug Co., Ridgway Optical Co., Acme Hotel, Imperial Hotel, 
Evansville Sand & Gravel Co., Scarborough-Davies Co., Rausch- 
enbach Construction Co., Harry E. Boyle & Co., McFerson- 
Foster Co., Advance Stove Works, Southern Sweat Pad Co., 
Evansville Supply Co., Joe Haas Grocery Co., and Esslinger & 
Salm, all of Evansville, Ind., protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOFT: Memorial of the Colonel John Jacob Astor 
Camp, No. 98, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of 
New York, favoring House bill 13044, the widows’ and orphans’ 
pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of B. F. Moffitt, of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., against repeal of Panama Canal tolls exemption; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of 350 citizens of 
Lincoln, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METZ: Petition of The Bronx Property Owners’ As- 
sociation, of New York City, against repeal of free tolls; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City, against antitrust legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Petition of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor of Janelew, W. Va., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Petition of meeting of the Citizens De- 
mocracy, New York City, and United German Societies of New 
York City, against repeal of free tolls; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Northern New York Development 
League, favoring deepening of St. Lawrence River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York State, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Petition of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, protesting against the Sherman law 
definition bill, ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, protesting 
against repeal of canal tolls exemption; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter from L. G. Thistle, of Mariposa, Cal., 
favoring House bill 9291, relative to perfecting titles on land 
claims; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, letter from the Assoclated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast, favoring governmental aid in securing harbor 
improvements at Crescent City, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions by the San Francisco Labor Council, of San 
Francisco, Cal., protesting against any increase in second-class 
postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RUPLEY: Petition of the Progressive (Washington) 
Party of Cumberland County, Pa., against repeal of free tolls; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of the Central Pennsylvania @onference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, relative to chaplains in the Army 
and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the United Brethren Sunday School of Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, against repeal 
of canal tolls; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Donelson Caffery, of New Or- 
leans, La., relative to American Sugar Refining Co. in Louisi- 
ana; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Indian Motocycle Club, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., protesting against repeal of canal- ‘tolls exemption ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Martin A. Nugent, of Bradley Beach, N. J.; 
citizens of New Brunswick, N. J.; and United Irish-American 
Societies of New Jersey, protesting against repeal of canal-tolls 
exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of 24 citizens of Cliffwood, N. J., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Omanahawkin, Ocean 
County, N. J., protesting against any change in the American 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
protesting against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Isaac Stein, of Long Branch, N. J., protest- 
ing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petition of Local 2891 of the United 
Mine Workers of America; favoring investigation of conditions 
in mining regions of Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Colorado, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John C. Fremont Post, No. 83, Grand Army 
of the Republic, and Sedgwick Post, No. 12, Department of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, protesting against any change in the Ameri- 
can flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petitions of sundry citizens of the fourteenth 
congressional district of Ohio, favoring the passage of House 
joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolution 88, relative to 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, { 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: Petition of 24 citizens of 
Wayne, Nebr., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Alabama, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various banks of Alabama, favoring amend- 
ment to income-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, relative to the national prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New Bedford, Mass., 
against any law depriving employees of the Post Office De- 
partment of Sunday privileges; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Uniled Irish Societies of Massachusetts 


and Connecticut, against’ repeal of free tolls; to the Committee | 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of sundry citizens of New Jer- 
sey, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: Petition of P. P. White & Co. and various 
other citizens of Georgia, favoring the passage of House bill 
5308, relative to mail-order houses ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Jacob Frank and 30 other citi- 
zens of Hancock County, Ohio, against House joint resolution 
168, relative to national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. > 


Also, petition of F. C. Cornell and 25 other citizens of Dela- 
ware County, Ohio, in favor of House joint resolution 168, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
for nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of the Knights of Robert Em- 
mett, of Worcester, Mass., against-repeal of Panama free tolls; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of 300 citizens of Whitinsyille, Mass., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Central Labor Union of Worcester, 
Mass., protesting against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April J, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou hast made of one blood all men who 
dwell on the face of the earth, and Thou hast fixed the bounds 
of their habitation and hast said, thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther. Thus Thou hast taught us the essential unity of the 
race, and out of it Thou dost give to us the larger interests of 
humanity and the higher oneness of life among all men. Thus 


-| Thou dost form us into the great brotherhood of mankind, into 


the world democracy. Yet Thou dost hold within Thy hand our 
governmental life, and hast fixed the bounds of our habitation, 


‘and surrounded us with Thy providence as a people and as a 


Nation. We recognize our dependence upon Thee. Grant, we 
pray, that in our relation to all men and in the higher and more 
intimate circle of responsibility within our own national life 
we may have the interest of every man at heart and do the will 
5 God in promoting the happiness of all. For Christ's sake. 
en. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


RAILWAY LAND GRANT IN IOWA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, stating, in further 
response to a resolution of August 19, 1913, requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and the Attorney 
General to furnish as soon as practicable copies of all letters 
and copies of other documents found in their respective depart- 
ments and not included in Senate Document No. 144, Forty-ninth 
Congress, second session, in any matter relating to the land-grant 
act of Congress of 1864; that a further and careful search has 
been made for letters of May 4, 1866, from James Wright, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Hon, William M. Stone, governor of 
Iowa, and that the department has been unable to locate them; 
that a further search will be made, and, if found, copies will 
be forwarded to the Senate, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF STAR ROUTES (8. DOC. NO. 460). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Postmaster General, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 12th ultimo, detailed information 
as to the star routes discontinued and curtailed during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, also as to the discontinuance and curtailment of 
service determined upon for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask that the communication and 
accompanying paper may lie on the table. It is certain infor- 
mation I desired to obtain, and I may ask later to have it 
printed, but perhaps not. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The communication will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming subsequently said: I ask that the 
communication from the Postmaster General in reply to Senate 
resolution of March 12 last and accompanying paper may be 
printed as a Senate document and referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the request? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Some time ago the Senate adopted 
a resolution calling on the Postmaster General for information 
as to star routes discontinued and curtailed or proposed to be 
discontinued. The reply thereto is what I desire to have 
printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its chief clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
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(H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the 
Panama Canal and the sanitation and government of the Canal 
Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13612) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for 
prior years, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13453) 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915; asks a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hay, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Kaun managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18765) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes; asks a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Hay, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and Mr. ANFHONY managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 18612) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1914 and for prior years, and for other purposes, and 
it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of French Lick, Tyner, North Manchester, Wabash, Plym- 
outh, Evansville, Lebanon, Bremen, Zionsville, Terre Haute, 
Camden, and Rushville, all in the State of Indiana; and of 
Ludington, Durand, Greenville, Bailey, Grand Rapids, Sheridan, 
Kalamazoo, Brown City, Wixom, and Fulton, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a memorial of Local 
Union No, 2671, United Mine Workers of America, of Gebo, 
Wyo., remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr, DILLINGHAM presented petitions of sundry citizens of 

Fairhaven, Royalton, East Hardwick, Coventry, and Richford, 
all in the State of Vermont, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. JONES. I have a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from George Milton Savage, president of the Tacoma Commer- 
cial Club and Chamber of Commerce of Washington, protesting 
against the repeal of the free-tolls measure. I simply ask that 
the telegram may be received and referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. STERLING presented a memorial of Kilpatrick Post, 
No. 4, and Kilpatrick Relief Corps, No. 2, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Huron, S. Dak., remonstrating against any change 
being made in the American flag, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Vale, 
S. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Olivet, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the transmission through the mails of the periodical 
entitled “The Menace,” which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Huntley, North Loup, Lincoln, Belvidere, Friend, and Tecumseh, 
all in the State of Nebraska, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Omaha 
and South Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 


prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Baltimore and Baltimore County, in the State of 
Maryland, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No, 2139, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Lonaconing, Md., praying that 
Federal protection be extended to the mine workers of Colorado, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of 250 citizens of Buckeystown, 
and of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Forest Hill, and Guilford, 
all in the State of Maryland, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport and South Norwalk, in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ansonia, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, STEPHENSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, Menomonee Falls, Richland Center, Portage, Janes- 
ville, Sheboygan, Milwaukee, and Waupaca, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a memorial of the State Board of 
Trade of Maine, remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a Federal Trade Commission, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Carlos P. Syman and 
sundry other citizens of Amherst, Mass., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to create a retired list for yolunteer officers 
of the Spanish-American War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

Mr. KERN presented a memorial of Archer Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Princeton, Ind., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the American flag, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 1814, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Denning, Ark., remonstrating 
against the treatment of ‘‘ Mother” Jones in the Colorado min- 
ing district, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maxwell, 
Terre Haute, Sugar Creek, Fort Wayne, Syracuse, Elkhart, 
Coalmont, and Flora, all in the State of Indiana, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
vied which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented sundry petitions of citizens 
of Maryland, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a petition of Pastors and Citi- 
zens’ Temperance League of New Haven, Conn., praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented memorials of the United Irish Socie- 
ties of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and of Lincoln Branch, 
American Continental League, of Fall River, Mass., remonstrat- 
ing against the repeal of the exemption clause in the Panama 
Canal act, which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of the Third United Breth- 
ren Church, of Terre Haute, and of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, South Bend, Portland, Auburn, Fort Wayne, Wadenn. 
and Swannington, all in the State of Inciana, praying for the 
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adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry organizations and 
associations of Evansville, Marion, and Ripley Counties, all in 
the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Railway Mail Employees’ 
Association, of Lafayette, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to reimburse and reinstate certain clerks in the 
Railway Mail Service who were demoted and dismissed from 
that service, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1089) for the relief of the estate of T. J. 
Semmes, deceased, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 397) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4060) for the relief of Elizabeth Mubleman, 
widow, and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 398) 
thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3437) for the relief of H. Clay 
Howard, to submit an adverse report (No. 400) thereon. I ask 
that the bill be placed on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 802) for the relief of F. W. Tyler, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 399) thereon. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably, with an amendment in the form of a new draft, 
Senate resolution 317, making certain inquiries in regard to the 
use of ships of the Navy for postal and commercial purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the proposed substitute be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas it is desirable to develop and extend commercial relations 
between the United States and the countries of South America by 
the establishment of direct lines of communication for carrying the 
vee —— mail and for the transportation of passengers and 
freight; an 

Whereas private capital has not engaged in this service to a sufficient 
extent to furnish facilities comparable to those enjoyed by the people 
of other countries having trade relations with South America: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the 1 be, and he is hereby, 

directed to cause to be prep: in detail a plan for the establishment 
of a line or lines of ships to run between ports of the United States 
and of South America, such line or lines of ships to consist of vessels 
of the Navy not required for immediate military service, and which 
in the opinion of the department are best adapted for postal and com- 
mercial purposes, 

First. The time required by these 1 to make a round trip be- 
tween the various ports of the United States and the various ports 
of South America. a $ 

Second. The number of passengers which could be carried in each 
as now equipped, or with any changes that would not impair 
their usefulness if required in the naval service. 

Third. The amount of freight that each ship could carry under simi- 
lar conditions; this estimate to include mail as well as freight. 

Fourth. The number of naval officers and seamen required to man 
the ships engaged in the service which is Lay spree 

Fifth. The probable cost of the service, including the pay of the 
officers and men employed in connection with it, and all other neces- 
sary elements, such as wharfage in the cities where the ships would 
touch, fuel, repairs, and maintenance of every description. 

Sixth. The cost of such necessary changes as may be required to put 
such ships in condition for such service, in removing unnecessary mili- 
tary equipment, and any other changes necessary in order to carry 
passengers and freight safely and to adequately perform the service 
proposed In this resolution. 

Seventh. An expression of opinion by the department as to whether 
any of the ships of the United States Navy can be used for such 
purposes without impairing thelr usefulness for nayal purposes should 
their prompt return to the naval service be required. Š 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is a substitute for the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]? 

Mr. LODGE. It is a substitute for that resolution, which 
was simply a resolution of inquiry. The committee have 
merely modifed the original resolution by taking out the speci- 
fication of ships and ports, so as to make the inquiry cover 
any and all ports, and allow the department the entire range 


over all the ships for their recommendation as to what, if any, 
could be used to advantage. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Massachusetts—I did not gather from the reading of the pro- 
posed substitute all of its context—whether it provides in the 
first instance for the use of these ships for commercial purposes 
or whether the Secretary of the Navy is only required to report 
whether they could be so used? 

Mr. LODGE. It is only a resolution of inquiry, to have a 
full report from the Navy Department whether ships in the 
Navy can be used for such purposes, and to inform the Senate 
what ships, if any, can be so used. It is merely the first step 
toward getting the facts before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I feel like congratulating the 
committee for the report they have made on this resolution, 
and I feel that, coming from this great committee, there will be 
no doubt as to its passage. I hope that ultimately, if the plan 
is found by the Secretary of the Navy to be a practical one, 
it will be put in active operation. 

Some tifne ago, when the Alaska coal bill was before the Sen- 
ate, I proposed an amendment which provided for the building 
by the Government of ships to be loaned or leased to the Panama 
Railway Co., a corporation entirely owned by the United States, 
and to be used in trade between the Pacific coast of the United 
States and the Atlantic coast of the United States, and the east 
and west coasts of South America. That amendment excited a 
great deal of opposition and a great deal of criticism, and 
seemed to be looked upon with suspicion. This resolution, 
going, I think, even a little further than my amendment, and 
putting the Government directly into the business, instead of - 
using the instrumentality of the Panama Railway Co., having 
a different origin, will command a great many more votes than 
did my amendment, and perhaps a great deal more respect, 
Feeling that this resolution, originating in the old State of 
Massachusetts, going even a step further toward Government 
ownership and Government operation for the purpose of de- 
veloping our trade with South America, will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the approyal of all the statesmen of the country, and cer- 
tainly will receive the approval of those who believe, as I do, 
that we ought to have taken a step some time ago by the use 
of the Panama Railway Co. in developing our trade with South 
America. I believe we can safely and properly congratulate 
Massachusetts and her Senators, one of whom introduced the 
original resolution in relation to this matter and the other 
who reported with a favorable recommendation a still better 
resolution, upon this great step toward the development of our 
commerce with South America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
said he thought this would meet with the approbation of all 
statesmen. It may. I do not know; I am not a statesman. It 
does not meet with my approbation. I have no objection to the 
passage of this resolution, which is merely for information; 
but since the Senator has gone into the merits of the case some- 
what I want to say that, in the first place, I am opposed to the 
United States Government engaging in the freighting and pas- 
senger business whether at sea or on land, and, in the next 
place, perhaps my pride, more than my opinion, is opposed to 
making deckhands, freight handlers, and stevedores out of our 
sailors. I do not think they are enlisted for that purpose, and 
I do not think it is treating them properly to turn them into 
that sort of a force after they have enlisted with an under- 
standing that they are to wear the uniform of their country for 
the purpose of taking care of naval vessels and for the purpose 
of fighting. A great many of them would not have enlisted had 
they known that they were to serve as stevedores and freight 
handlers at sea. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the merits of the question are 
not involved here at all. Many of us are opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership, but I think it entirely proper that we should 
make this inquiry and ascertain exactly the conditions which 
the original resolution asked to haye explained to the Senate. 
I think it is very proper that the resolution of inquiry should 
be adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of the 
resolution. It is looking in the direction toward which some 
of us have been turning our eyes for years. I trust that when 
we get a report we will not commit the ridiculous folly of com- 
pelling these ships, owned by the United States Government; 
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when they pass through a canal which has been built by the 
United States Government, to pay tolls for the use of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am induced to say, in 
reference to the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], that some of those who voted against his amendment 
to the Alaska railroad bill did not do so because they were 
suspicious of it, as the Senator suggests, or because they were 
opposed to it. In my own case, for instance, I will say that I 
would have favored the amendment if it had been introduced 
as a separate measure. I am heartily in favor of the proposal 
of the Senator as a general proposition, but I felt then, and I 
feel now, that it ought to be embraced in a separate, independent 
statute. I heartily favor the pending resolution for the purpose 
of getting all the information we can on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in view of what has just been 
said by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], I suggest that, 
pending the report, the lawyers of the body undertake to ascer- 
tain how the Government of the United States can charge itself 
and pay itself for ihe sending of its ships through the Panama 
Canal? 

Prec WILLIAMS. Any bookkeeper could answer that ques- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5122) to regulate the use of franking privileges by 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5123) to establish in the District of Columbia a 
laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective 
classe; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (for Mr. HucuHes) : 

A bill (S. 5124) to gran: all employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia one day of rest in each seven days of employment; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5125) to provide for the survey of Pensauken Creek, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 5126) granting an increase of pension to Edwin H. 
Glidden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I introduce a bill for 
reference. It is very short. I ask to have it read, and then 
I request that it He on the table until to-morrow, when, if 
opportunity offers, I desire to submit some remarks upon it, 
and to give some evidences of a proceeding that is under way 
in this country which I believe to be the most serious of any- 
thing that has ever before been witnessed in its prejudicial 
effect upon the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The bill (S. 5127) making it unlawful to attempt to influence 
the determination of any proceeding pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission excepting under the rules and 
regulations of the commission governing its proceedings in the 
orderly administration of the interstate-commerce law and the 
acts amendatory thereof, was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended by section 
11 of the act entitled “An act to create a commerce court,“ approved 
June 18, 1910, be, and is hereby, amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following : 

Every person who attempts to influence the action of the Inter- 
state Commerc Commission or any member thereof in making or re- 
fraining from making any ruling, conclusion, finding, recommendation, 
report, or order in the determination of any proc ng pending before 
the commission by writing or sending to the commission or any mem- 
ber thereof any letter or any written or printed communication, circu- 
lar, or pa r, or by writing, or printing and circulating or causing to 
be prin and. circulated any communication, matter, or thing ad- 
dressed to the commission or any member thereof, or by communicat- 
ing with the commission or any member thereof in any other manner, 
with like purpose and intent in relation to such ruling, conclusion, 
finding, recommendation, report, order, or proceeding nding before 
said commission, excepting under the rules and regulations of the 
commission governing its proceedings in the orderly administration of 
the interstate-commerce law and the acts amendatory thereof, shall be 
deemed ilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 

mnishable by a fine of not more than $2,000 or imprisonment for a 

m not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

in the discretion of the court.” 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. BRYAN (for Mr. FLETCHER) submitted an amendment 
proposing to appropriate $10,000 for an investigation looking 
toward the discovery of a means of eradication of the cigarette 
beetle, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GORMAN submitted an amendment providing for the 
continuing and carrying to completion of the work begun on 
Governor's Island, N. Y., etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was ordered to be 
printed and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

DISCRIMINATION IN PRICES, 


Mr. CLAPP submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 13305) to prevent discrimination 
in prices and to provide for publicity of prices to dealers and 
to the public, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

Mr. NORRIS. I submit a proposed amendment to the so- 
called Panama Canal repeal bill, and inasmuch as it is short 
I ask that it be read. 

There being no objection, the amendment was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Norris to the bill (H. R. 
14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for the opening, main- 
tenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal and the sani- 
tation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, viz: Amend the 
bill by adding thereto a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The yes of this act shall not be construed as a sur- 
render of the right claimed by the United States Government to regulate 
the traffic passing through the Panama Canal by giving to vessels 
engaged the coastwise trade of the United States and other vessels 
of the United States and its citizens either partial or total exemption 
from the payment of tolls when passing through said canal. The 
protest heretofore filed with the Government of the United States by 
the Government of Great Britain against such a construction of the 
treaty of November 18, 1901, between said Governments, commonly 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, is hereby re zed as presentin. 
an international question suitable and proper for settlement by arbi- 
tration, and the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
and directed to begin negotiations with the Government of Great 
Britain for the determination of said question by arbitration.” 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION., 


Mr. KENYON. I offer a resolution which I send to the desk, 
and if it does not arouse any discussion I shall ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 324) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby requested and 
directed to furnish the Senate information concerning the relation, if 
any, of the organization known as the general education board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the work of the Department of Agriculture ; 
also a statement showing the names and positions of all 8 11 
any, of the department whose salaries are paid in whole or part 
with funds contributed by the Rockefeller Foundation; also the names 
and positions of all administrative officers, if any, of the department 
who are in any way connected with the work of the general education 
board of the Rockefeller Foundation; and salaries, if any, received by 
them from the said Rockefeller Foundation. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I submit a resolution, and ask that it 
may be read and go over, under the rule, until to-morrow. 
The resolution (S. Res. 323) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the British emba to the United States has formally, in 
writing, admitted that we have a right to exempt our coastwise trade 
from Panama Canal tolls, and the British minister of foreign affairs 
has officially, in writing, declared that many of the material pro- 
visions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty do not apply to the Panama 
Canal, because that canal was constructed under conditions not con- 
templated by either ty at the time the treaty was made; and 

Whereas the particular object“ of both the Clayton-Bulwer and the 
e treaties was the construction of a canal at Nicaragua. 
and the “ general principle” referred to in said treaties contemplated 
and expressly stated that a treaty should be made with reference to 
a particular canal, and no such treaty has been made with reference 
to Panama; and 

Whereas the United States acquired the Panama Railway and the 
Panama Canal wholly from the Republic of Colombia, the French 
Canal Co., and the Republic of Panama, and not from Great Britain, 
and that Great Britain had no rights, titles, or claims of any kind 
whatsoever in or to said Panama Railway or Panama Canal or the 
country in which the same were built, and never asserted any such 
claim or interest either to said French Canal Co., the Republic 


of Colombia, or the Republic of Panama, and has no such interest or 
legal right now, either by treaty or otherwise; and 
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Whereas our policy as to canal tolls was settled by act of Congress and 
by the official statement of the last administration made to the 
British Government; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the aforesaid formal admissions of the British 
embassy and the British minister of state for foreign affairs, and 
notwithstanding, after full consideration, the question was solemnly 
settled by both the executive and legislative branches of this Govern- 
ment, the President, on the 5th of March last, appeared in person 
before the Congress, and “ urged with the utmost earnestness of which 
he was capable,’ upon the ground of his own personal respon- 

sibility " that the position so deliberately taken by this Government 

reve „and that his request be granted “in ungrudging meas- 
ure,” without “raising the question of whether we were right or 
wrong,“ and no reasons are given by the President for bis conclu- 
sions, and the uest is based especially on the ground that he 
“shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence” unless it shall be granted; and 

Whereas no statement has been made to Congress what these matters 
are, and in order to act advisedly on said uest, it is essential that 
the Senate shall be informed thereon, and if they are of such near 
consequence and great delicacy as to require a surrender to aby 
opinion without question as to whether we were right or wrong, the 
Senate can not properly. consider the question submitted, and many 
other vital questions before it, without being advised as to the nature 
and identity of sald matters referred to by the President, and it is 
the desire of the Senate to give thorough consideration to the views 
of the President: Therefore it is 


Resolved by the Senate, That the President fs hereby respectfully 
requested to inform the Senate, in confidence if he so desires, what are 
the unnamed matters of “ nearer consequence and greater delicacy” 
referred to in said message; and ; 

Resolved further, That action on the bill for the repeal of the tolls 
exemption clause of the Panama Canal act, and all consideration thereof 
by the Senate or by the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, be 
be eh until the information called for by this resolution can be 
0 5 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule. 


EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL ON SEA TRAFFIC, 


Mr. WORKS. I have here a short article by Russell L. Dunn, 
of San Francisco, on the subject of Panama Canal tolls, which 
contains valuable data and information from a commercial 
standpoint, I ask that the article may be printed in the 
Recorp. I also ask that it may be printed as a public docu- 
ment, and for that purpose move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL ON SEA TRAFFIC. 
[Written by Russell L. Dunn, of San Francisco.] 


The Robert Dollar Co., a shipping business of San Francisco, oper- 
ating both coastwise and foreign lines, last week contracted to carry 
24,000,000 feet of pine lumber from Victoria, British Columbia, via 
190 Canal to Toronto, Ontario, for a freight charge of $6 per 

x eet. 

As 1,000 feet of British Columbia lumber weighs about 1% tons, 
the freight charge is at the rate of approximately $3.00 per short ton, 
dead weight. If it be assumed, as is reasonable, that, this trafie not 
being coastwise and thus toll exempt, the freight rate covers the Pan- 
ama Canal toll of $1.20 per registered ton of the carrying vessel, then 
the net freight charge—the rge for the transportation—is about 
$2.90 per ton by dead weight. 

Lumber Is a staple article of commerce produced nowhere on earth 
in an equal area so largely or so cheaply as in the Pacific Coast States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington, and in the Canadian Province of 
British Columbia. The fact that it is shipped into Ontario, itself a 
great 5 Province of Canada, is conclusive as to the 
comparative cheapness of Pacific coast lumber 8 over Atlantic 
coast lumber production. The itude of the shipment 40,000 
tons dead weight — the grado of the lumber, which is rated as com- 
mon,” and the amount of the freight charge—$144,000—take the 
estimation of the effect of the Panama Canal on sea traffic out of the 
domain of uncertain speculation and into to-day's business of the 
actual, which may be figured in advance with reasonable certainty and 
exactness. 

CARRIERS OF LUMBER ARH PETROLEUM-BURNING STEAMSHIPS, 

The ships which will carry this lumber are petroleum-burning steam- 
ships. They are very much cheaper to operate than coal-burning 
steamships and carry freight at a correspondingly lower ton rate per 
sea mile. California is the great world producer of this fuel petro- 
leum, and, with the Panama Canal outlet into the Atlantic, its pro- 
duction seems certain to largely replace coal for steamship fuel on 
Atlantic lines, as well as for all the ship lines engaged in trafic 
through the canal to and by California seaports. California petroleum 
is thus certain of becoming a great staple export through the canal 
in addition to being a commodity of home consumption, already amount- 
ing to 17,000,000 tons annually. 

CANAL CARRIERS TO BE PETROLEUM-BURNING DIESEL MOTOR SHIPS, 


The 8 steamship is not at tbe cheapest freight car- 
rier. It is in course of being displaced In that respect by the petro- 
leum-burning Diesel motor ship. The first vessel of this new type to 
be built on the Vacitic coast was launched on March 14 of this year 
from a San Francisco shipbuilding yard. A considerable number of 
this type of vessel are already in service on the Atlantic, burning 
petroleum obtained from Sumatra and Russia, both more costly than 
will be the California petroleum. As compared with the petroleum- 
burning steamship, the petroleum-burning motor ship of the same net 
carrying capacity Is about a third less costly to operate and maintain. 
It will, of course, appa ge e the petroleum-burning steamship, 
just as the latter is displacing the coal-burning steamship. 
SEA DISTANCES OF FOREIGN PORTS. 


The sea distance by the Panama Canal between Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, and Toronto, Ontario, is almost A riea the sea distance by 
the canal between San Francisco, Cal., and Live: l, England. It ma 
be assumed that the freight rate between San Francisco and Liverpoo! 


will be no more than and probably less than between Victoria and 
Toronto. We have thus a fairly precise basis of estimation for anama 
Canal freight rates between San Francisco and the principal European 
seaports, using the actual rate contracted by “the Robert Dollar Co.” 
for carrying lumber from Victoria to Toronto. The sea distances to 
any of the principal European seaports from San Francisco are not 
greatly different, as may be seen on reference to the following table of 
the comparative distances : 


Miles, 
Victoria, British Columbia, to Toronto, Ontario T, 864 
San Francisco to 7 Dr Ne — 18 
San Francisco to Southampton, England 800 


SEA DISTANCES OF COASTWISE PORTS. 

New York is 2,568 miles nearer San Francisco through the Pana 
Canal than Liverpool, and the he pr acina Atlantic coastwise po 
are still nearer, as indicated by the following table of comparative sea 
distances between the ports: 


Miles, 
San Francisco to New Tork. 5, 298 
San Francisco to Philadelphia 5, 265 
Bad Pranciocs ‘to: geita s 28 a ee 5, 250 
San Francisco to Nele ¼—ö 2 
San Francisco to New Orleans. 4, 722 
San Brancises te Galveston. co ee 4, 500 


Practically whatever sea freight rate through the canal will be made 
for the ports of New York and San Francisco will be made for traffic 
between the other Atlantic and Gulf ports and San Francisco. 


DIESEL MOTOR SHIP FREIGHT RATES, 


A foreign-bullt and foreign-operated Diesel motor rigs making 12 
knots an hour and carrying 10,000 tons dead weight of freight can be 
run between San Francisco and Liverpool, paying § per cent return on 
investment, on total fixed charges and running expenses aggregatin 
about $20,000 a trip, more or less than this sum, as the price of fue 
oll in California varies from $1 per barrel, assumed in this estimate. 
This is equal to a mean freight rate of about $2 per ton dead weight, 
which sum can be estimated as the mean rate at which staples will 
po bre be moved between San Francisco and all the principal ports 
00 rope. 

A similar American-built and American-operated Diesel motor ship 
can be run between San Francisco and New York, paying 8 per cent 
return on investment, on total fixed charges and running expenses 
aggregating about $20,000 a trip, or about the same sum as the foreign- 
built and forelgn-operated Diesel motor ship run between San Francisco 
and Liverpool. The reasons are well known why this will be so—hisher 
cost of American shipbuilding, higher salaries, higher wages for sailors, 
and higher overhead charges, counterbalancing the shorter trip period 
and correspondingly less fuel consumption, 

As between similar petroleum-burning steamships of 10,000 tons dead 
weight carrying capacity, the foreign-built ship on the longer Liverpool 
trip would 7 7755 Tun on a less agencgate trip cost, which would be 
about $30,000, than the American-built ship on the shorter coastwise 
New York trip. <As between 10,000-ton coal-burning steamships the 
foreign ship on the longer Liverpool trip would be run on a very much 
less aggregate trip cost than the American-built steamship on the coast- 
wise New York trip. 


PANAMA CANAL WILL EFFECT DIVERSION OF PACIFIC COAST TRADE. 


With substantially the same Panama Canal freight rates between 
San Francisco and ropean ports as between San Francisco and New 
York it can be foreseen that all Pacific coast imports from Europe will 
come direct to San Francisco through the canal, this being a diversion 
of the same foreign trade of the Pacific coast now conducted through 
the port of New York. Also, it can be foreseen that a large, if not the 
larger, part_of the present Pacific coast imports from the Mississippi 
Valley and North Atlantic States will be brought instead from Europe, 
this i. — 5 a diversion of trade from our American States to fore 
countries. 

It can be foreseen, too, that exports of the Pacific coast will, throngh 
the canal, enter the Atlantic and Gulf coasts’ ports and markets, exclud- 
ing more or less of the present imports into them from the Mississippi 
Valley and north central Atlantic States, this being a diversion of 
trade from these interior States to the Pacific Coast States. Also, that 
exports of the Pacific coast will enter the European markets, excluding 
more or less of their home productions and of their imports from our 
Atlantic States and the countries of eastern Europe and of Asia, this 
being a diversion, and in the aggregate a very large diversion, of trade 
from these States and countries to the Pacific Coast States and 
Provinces. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLL NO BAR ON PACIFIC COAST FOREIGN TRADE, 

Payment of the present Panama Canal toll imposed on foreign trade 
of our States, if it should be found constitutional, would be avoided in 
the Pacific coast traffic by making Colon, at the Atlantie end of the 
canal, the port of export for Pacific Coast States’ products brought to it 
in coastwise trafic, and the port of import of the Pacific Coast States 
for foreign imports. Practically the foreign ships and coastwise ships 
would . cargoes at Colon, both exports and imports of the 
foreign trade ng through the canal in coastwise shipping and thus 
exempt from toll, the cost of interchanging cargoes being very much less 
than the present $1.20 per ton toll narge: 

If no more than the present toil be imposed on foreign trade ships 
and coastwise 5 alike, it would lessen the volumes of both foreign 
and coastwise trade, more of the foreign than coastwise, in low-priced 
staples, the toll being equivalent to a specific export duty on Pacific 
Coast States produ and equivalent to a specific import duty on 
foreign and Atlantic States products consumed in the Pacific Coast 
States. The Pacific Coast States producers of the exports and the 
Pacific Coast States consumers of the imports would pay the tolls in 
higher prices for what they would import and in lower net profits on 
what they would export. ractically the Pacific Coast States producers 
of exports and consumers cf imports by paying the Panama Canal toll 
would pay the fixed charges and operating costs of the canal, and if 
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there be any surplus collected would be pa the cost of the canal. 
In other words, the Panama Canal built by the credit—not money— 
of the people of the United (48) States, through toll imposition wonld 
come to be See hry and pee for by the people of only seven of the 
e acific. Coast States, who would be compelled to make use 
of it. 


GREAT EXPANSION OF PACIFIC COAST TRADE AN EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL. 


The Pacific coast, besides lumber and petroleum, has enormous and 
cheaply minable deposits of many useful minerals, great undepleted 
fisheries, and can cheaply increase manyfold its present preduction of 
fruits, vegetables, and grains. The low freight rate through the 
opens the markets on both shores of the Atlantic to these products on 
more favorable than even terms. ; 

No estimate of this new export traffic made now can be more than 
tentative. The present trafice movement from the Pacific coast has 
been estimated at about 3,500,000 tons annually, 85 per cent of it by 
the transcontinental railroads overland, It is probable that two-thirds 
of the rall-carried tonnage will become diverted through the Panama 
Canal. Assuming this diversion of trade from rail to sea carriers, the 
annual freight tonnage exported from the Pacific coast through the 
canal after the new trade adjustments become made may be something 
about as follows: 


Tons. 

Present export tonnage by sea routes „„ 500, 000 
Probable diversion from rallroads 2,000, 
Lumber, 1,000,000,000 feet 1, 650, 000 
Petroleum, 25,000,000 barrels . 4, 000,000 

orax, a, potash, and monmetallic minerals 1, 500, 0 
MAT Oren ARE tA ea Mma g 500, 000 
Green fruits and vegetables , 000 
Prunes, raisins, canned and dried fruits, wine 400,000 
Grain and hay 25 500, 000 
Fish, fresh and cured 250, 000 
Wood pulp paper and other manufactures- 400, 000 


Total annual exports through canal — 12, 500, 900 
Surprising though this total may appear in comparison with the 
present annual export tonnage of 3,500,000 tons, it is, nevertheless, 
conservative. A very large petroleum producer is my authority for the 
statement that those best informed in t business, figuring on a canal 
freight rate of 30 cents a barrel, equivalent to 52 per ton by we mt, 
with no toll, anticipate exports of petroleum through the ca 0 
100,000,000 barrels (17,000,000 tons) annually within the fifth year 
following the canal opening. 

The estimate has been made that the annual imports of the Pacific) 
coast aggregate about 3,500,000 tons, 85 per cent of it being by rail 
overland. It may be estimated that practically all of this tonnage will | 
reach the Pacific coast thr the canal. With it there will im- 
ported iron, steel, cement, and brick, principally from European centers | 
of their manufacture, and the many varied articles w. the rapid 
settlement of a great ant population in the Pacific Coast States 
and Provinces will require. The Pacific coast is so abundantly sup- 
plied with the staple raw materials that it is unlikely that the tonnage : 
of its annual imports will equal that of its exports for very many years. | 

The balance of this Panama Canal trade seems certain to be largely | 
in favor of the Pacific coast for more years ahead than can now be 
counted. g cheap hydroelectric power, cheap petroleum fuel, | 
cheap raw materials, and an exceptionally fgvoring climate, the Pactfic’ 
coast will be independent of imports for ah manufactures consumed | 
by it. On the other side, the Pacific coast 1 have, in addition to the 
income from its great surplus tonnage of exports, another income from 
the petroleum fuel consumed by ‘the Ke carrying 
ways. Practically marter of its freight 
imports will come back in payment of the cos the petroleum fuel, 


PANAMA CANAL EFFECT ON RAILROADS. 


7 i 
The Panama Canal will have comparatively little ‘effect on the At- 
lantic Coast States railroads. The coast-to-coast traffic of freight they 
will lose is but a small part of their total trafic. They will lose some 
of their present ome carrying east from the Mississippi Valley and 
North Central Atlantic States. They will gain some freight ca i 
of Pacific coast exports through the canal, coas ing inland from 
Atlantic ports. It can not be foreseen that the net change of Income | 


made incident by the Panama Canal will be very much. 
he Canal would now scem certain to mater Jessen the 
freight traffic of the railroads between the Alleghany and Rocky Moun- | 


tain Ranges. ‘These railroads 
bound coast-to-coast freight 
bound coast-to-coast t. 


are to lose all their present west- 
and two-thirds ef thelr pront ean 


freigh: d 
‘westbound Pacific coast fr in their territory. The 
greater part of this last-described freig become diverted to new 
points of origin in the Atlantic States and Europe, and the remainder 
will, 2s near as practicable, take the AT route to the Pacific 
coast by the Miss River to New Orleans and thence by the canal. 

The Panama Canal will have the effect of enormously increasing the 
traffic over railroads west of the Rocky Mountains— Pacific coast | 
railroads. These lines losing their proportion of the present west- 
bound overland freight to the canal, would nevertheless take most of it; 
back again as east or inland-bound local traffic from Pa t | 
making probably a larger net earning 
they are now making from it as part of the coast-to-coast traffic. They 
will lose abont 2,000,000 tons of their present annual eastbound freight 
movement, recovering some of it as local traffic from inland points of 
origin to coast seaports. 

All of their net loss by diversion of their traffic will, however, be 
very much more than counterbalanced by the increased Pacific coast 
exports, over 5,000,000 tons of which have to be moved by railroads: 
from inland points of origin to coast ports; hy the increased tonna 
of Pacifice coast sporu through fhe canal, over half of which will) 
have to be carried by rail inland from the seaports; and by the in- 
creased local freight of Pacific coast products from producers 
to consumers. It Is donb! „ indeed, if the present rallroads Pacific ; 
coast territory are able now to carry the greater tonnage which Will | 
be the effect of the Panama Canal. It would seem as if many more 
new lines must be built and N existing lines dauble-tracked. 

With a possible $2 a ton sea t rate between San Francisco ‘and 
New York, overland competition of railroads simply annihilated. | 


have ‘become ‘accustomed $ political | 
‘questions over transcontinental freight rates, | t will simp 
cease going over the railroads that wry. The Central Pecifie 
road, least of all the present so-called transcontinental railroads, will 


its commerce both |. 
25 77 ents on exports and 
0 


en 


be one of them. It will, instead, become a great tributary railroad 
system to the port of San Francisco, distributing imports and col- 
lecting exports for it In western Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, as well as in the seven Pacific Coast States, In this re- 
spect it will eccupy much the same trafiic situation to San Francisco, 
in a er greater territory, that the New York Central Railroad sys- 
tem occupies to New York. j 


PANAMA CANAL EFFECT ON POPULATION MOVEMENTS. 


It goes without saying that the population of the Pacific coast will 
become enormously increased by immigration within a short period as 
an effect of the Pannma Canal. The mere expansion of the Pacific 
coast exports estimated—10,000,000 tons annually—will require a great 
addition to the present population to accomplish the production. But, 
independent of this trade condition inviting settlement by 2 

pulation, the Panama Canal is the opening through of an. hitherto 
— assable barrier to the emigration of millions of the peoples of 


ropean nations. Among the classes of Huropeans most anxious to 
better their material conditions by e: ation, the idea of California 
being the land where the yellow gold is had for the picking of it from 


the ground persists as an inspiration to go there from the time, more 
than 60 years ago, when Its first discovery in California was pub- 
lished to them. 

The canal offers these people the cheap, direct way to this land of 
wonderful opportunity. The shi ge to San FPranciseo from 
Tiuropean seaports for emigrants will be very little, if any, more than 
passage fare for emigrants has been from the same European seaports 
to New York. Both work and land will be ready to be taken by these 
European ants when they come. It will be surprising indeed if, 
In the first three years following the opening of the canal, there do 
not come through it to the Pacific coast more than 500,000 immigrants 
pa from European countries. This, however, will not be the only 

igration into the Pacific coast consequent on the canal. It seems 
robable that there will be a diversion overland of the present emigration 
om the Mississippi Valley States into the Canadian Provinces east of the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast States and Provinces, increased 
from the same States by emigrants who are impelled to move through 
the effect on their industries of the diversion of the present Pacific 
coast trade from them by the canal. 


PANAMA CANAL EFFECT ON THE HUROPEAN-ASIATIC TRADE. 


Whether tall“ or “free” will be determinative of the effect of the 
Panama Canal on the present Nuropean-Asiatic trade conducted by the 
sea route through the Suez Canal. This ship-carried commerce throu, 
the Suez Canal is largely a carr of f t between ports along the 
route between the terminals of the lines on the Atlantic coast of Europe 
and the Pacific coast of Asia. Yokohama and Vladivostok are, respee- 
‘tively,in Japan and Siberia, the farthest east and north terminals of the 
through Suez Canal lines. On the Panama route to these last-mentioned 
ports there is no such suecession of way ports furnishing freight. traffic 
j arin them. Comparative distanees by the alternative canal routes 
to the great ports of eastern Asia are as follows: 


Vis Pan- 
ama 
San Fran- 


Liverpool to 


TE toll is collected on the Panama route as on the Suez, and the same 
toll on our coastwise traffic, it does not appear as if there would result 
any diversion of the present Suez Canal ¢ to the Panama a 
route. There would be nothing to be gained by the change. No freight 
movement, from even Japan, not now carried by trans-Pacific steamship 
lines from the Pacific coast from San Francisco north would be diverted 
from ‘the Suez Canal route, on which to base the establishment of Euro- 
peun-Aslatie ship lines through the Panama Canal. 

If, on the other hand, the Panama Canal be made toll free, the. differ- 

1,20 per re; tered ton under the present regulatlon—thereby 
created agains c by the Suez Canal lines, aud the Pacific coast 
north from Panama r Siring less ship-tonnage ‘eapacity for its imports 
from Europe than for its exports to Europe, make probable the diversion 
of some pean-Asiatic trafic from the Suez nal route. Freight 
from Europe to Japan, Siberia, and China would be carried to San Pran- 
cisco from Europe by the ships — in the Pacific coast traffic, and 
at Sun Franciseo transferred to ed In the Pacific const trafite 
with Asia. There is reason for the opinion that with the largely in- 
creased population and commercial activity in Pacific coast territory 
following on the opening of the canal Its imports from Asiatic countries 
will very largely exceed American exports to them, thus leaving clear 
cargo capacity for the westbound European-Asiatic freight. 

Sea freight by coal-burning steams ips from New York by ‘the Suez 
Canal to Vladivostok, Siberia, or to Yokohama, Japan, ‘is $10 per ton. 
Reduced to Diesel motor- ise St ast basis assumed for compari- 

s rate would about $5.25 per ton, inclusive of the Suez 
Canal toll, fuel petroleum be estimated to cost $1.50 
cost f. o. D. in California, plus 30 cents freight, 17 cents Panama Canal 
toll, and 3 cents carrying interest charg the freight rate from 
8 to Yokohama, 2,000 miles less distance, would be about 54.73 
a ton. 

From Liv ol to Yokohama by the Panama Canal, including ‘the 
cost of transshipment at San Francisco, the Diesel motor-ship freight 
rate, not including a Panama Canal toll, would be about 83.75 a ton. 
Toll free, the Panama Canal route would have abont $1 per ton advan- 
tage of the Suez Canal route, which includes a toll payment of $1.20 

registered ship tonnage, This 81 per ton advantage at Yokohama 
Would make — — southern China, the port at which rates 
would be su ly equal either way around the world. With a 
Panama Canal toll the freight routes by either route would equalize at 
. that no present European-Asiatie freight trafe through 
the Suez al would become @iverted to the Panama Canal route. ‘This 
would apply “to traffic of our Atlantic States with China, Japan, and 
‘Siberia With a P Canal 


er barrel—$i 


> a Panama on coastwise traffic all the 

trade of the Atlantic States with eastern Asiatic ports, rote N only 

| Yokohama, will have lower t rates by the Suez Canal oreign 
- i| ships ‘than by the Panama 


by in our own ‘sh: 3 rates from 
New York to Yokohama by the Suez Canal Eia be about the same as 
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freight rates between the same ports by the Panama Canal with toll 
included. 


PANAMA CANAL EFFECT ON THE PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco will inevitably become the Pacific coast terminal of all 
the ship lines through the Panama Canal and of all the trans-Pacific 
soin lines. Three causes will contribute to produce, this effect. 

“irst. Our American coastwise navigation laws, which tend to make 
5 . for foreign ships to enter more than one port of our 

ates. 

Second. The cheap petroleum fuel of which San Francisco has a 
natural monopoly for the supplying of ships which will engage in the 
Panama Canal and trans-Pacific trade. In this respect its ghar is 
unique ct ports of the world which are centers of great ship-carried 
commerce. For the new Diesel motor-ship type of ship the port of San 
Franciseo can supply, and the ship can take on, fuel petroleum sufti- 
clent for its roun ip from San Francisco to any port of the world 
while the ship is discharging and. taking on cargo. None other of the 
great ports of the world can equal this facility at the price. 

Third, The fast passenger ships from European ports will be able to 
get export rade to Europe on better terms and in larger and surer 
supply at San neisco than at any other Pacific coast seaport. These 
fast passenger liners will move fresh fruits and vegetables and the 
higher classes of exports—those requiring quick transit to market and 
paying the highest charges. There is no other Pacific coast territory 
which can equal the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, close to San 
Francisco, in the production of these classes of exports. 

Becoming the terminal for the Panama Canal and trans-Paeifle shi 
lines, San Francisco will necessarily become the collecting center an 
the distributing center of the Pacific coast local-freight traffic by rail 
inland and coastwise to the other Pacific coast ports. It will, too, be- 
come a point of assemblage of enormous quantities of raw materials 
and the port of entry of a constantly renewed stream of immigration, 
supplying cheap labor during the porog of its adjustment to its new 
conditions of life. Having already cheap petroleum fuel and cheap 
hydroelectric power, its development as a great manufacturing center 
seems inevitable. Both in commerce and population the limit of its 
future development can not at this time be measured. 


SUMMARY OF PANAMA CANAL EFFECT ON SEA TRAFFIC. 


Petroleum-burning Diesel motor ships will become the ship-freight 
carriers on both oceans through California petroleum becoming avail- 
able for such use on the Atlantie Ocean. 

The basic freight rate for staples through the canal between the 
Pacific coast and either New York, Liverpool, or other European ports 
will be about $2 per ton dead weight, exclusive of canal toll. 

Pacific coast foreign trade with Europe will become diverted from the 
overland New York route to the all-sea route through the canal. 

The present Pacific coast trade overland with the Mississippi Valley 
and North Central Atlantic States will become largely diverted into 
direct trade by the all-sea route through the canal with the Atlantic 
States and European countries—more largely the latter than the former. 

The trade of the Pacific coast will become enormously expanded 
through the cheapness and availability of the all-sea route through the 
canal as an outlet for products hitherto unmarketable on the Pacific 


coast. 

The Atlantic coast railroads will be very little affected; the railroads 
between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains will lose practically all 
of their Pacific coast traffic; and the railroads of the Pacifice coast will 
gain enormously in traffic from the handling to and from the seaports 
of the new exports and imports. Transcontinental railroads as such 
will cease to be, Transcontinental freight rates can not be made com- 
petitively with an open all-sea freight rate of $2 per ton. 

The Pacific coast will gain rapidly and enormously in population by 
immigration from European countries through the canal and by immi- 
gration from our Mississippi Valley States by rail overland, and this 
new population will increase the all-sea-route trade between the Pacific 
coast and airs 

If the canal toll free, there will result a diversion of present all- 
sea traffic between our Atlantic States and European countries through 
the Suez Canal with China, Japan, and Siberia to the new all-sea route 
by the Panama Canal and San Francisco. 

If a canal toll be charged, the present all-sea traffic of our Atlantic 
States and European countries with eastern Asia will continue to take 
the Suez route as being the cheaper. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The article will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


INSPECTION AND GRADING OF GRAIN. 


Mr. STERLING. I have a letter from W. J. Ray, secretary 
of the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Associations 
and secretary of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Towa, relative to Federal grain inspection. I should like to have 


the letter read. 
There being no objection, the letter was read and ordered to 


lie on the table, as follows: 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ee Colo, Iowa, March 21, 191}. 
Senator THOMAS RLING, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: The United States Department of Agriculture has, I 
believe, presented a bill to the National Congress for such body to act 
upon and enact a law governing the grading of all grains, at all mar- 
kets, to conform with the standards of corn grades as are formulated 
by the Government and other grains as standardized or may be. 

I, as secretary of the National Council of Farmers“ Cooperative Asso- 
ciations and secretary of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa, appeal to you to use due wisdom in this matter of grain inspec- 
tion. Of seven States I represent as secretary of the National Council 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Iilinois—there are approximately 1,8 farmers’ elevators or grain 


reine] oye This represents approximately 245,000 stockholders, gen- 
erally producers of grain. bree hundred and sixty compan’ of 
Iowa, 48,000 members, are shippers and producers of 

Through correspondence and filing of information documents by these 


Jecal companies to these separate secretaries and the centralization of 


them all, I find that they almost unanimously request, desire, and ap- 
peal for Federal inspection of grains under civil service. We think 
this will be the most perfect, proper, and just method of handling the 
grain-inspection department of all terminal markets, making them gov- 
ernmental departments of inspection, appointed or elected by the Gov- 
ernment or Department of Agriculture, 

If such a law can be legitimately enacted, I appeal to you to use 
your powers of influence in the National Congress to procure the enactment 
of such law. If you find that the above is impossible to be instituted 
in 8 with the good policy of the Department of Agriculture 
and National Government, we will further appeal to your honorable 
body, the National Congress, to use every possible investigation in the 
matter of grain inspection and conform and formulate such laws as 
will ultimately lead specifically and thoroughly to Federal inspection 
under civil service of all grains in all markets. 

We firmly believe that this will be the only and final means of estab- 
lishing a just and uniform conformity of grading of grains. 

Yours, yery respectfully, 
W. J. Ray, Secretary. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF CONVICT-MADE GOODS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have here a letter con- 
cerning House bill 1933, which is a bill dealing with interstate 
commerce in convict-made goods. The letter is from Mr. E. J. 
Fogarty, warden of the Indiana State prison. I ask that it 
may be read from the desk and inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi I think eyery Senator has received a copy of that 
letter. I have, however, no objection to it being put into the 
Pea if the Senator will not ask that it be read from the 

esk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Secretary to return it to 
me and I will read it myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator insists upon having the letter 
read, I will not object. I merely made the suggestion in the 
interest of conserving the time of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MICHIGAN Crty, IND., March 24, 191}. 

Dear Sm: Relative to H. R. 1933, a bill introduced in the second 
session of the Sixty-third Congress to limit the effect of the regulation 
of interstate commerce between the States in goods made wholly or 
in part by conyict labor, I beg to submit the following reasons against 
its enactment into law: 

The bill in its entirety reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That all goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured or produced or mined wholly or in part by convict labor, or 
in any fon or reformatory, transported into any State or Territory 
of the United States, or remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, 
or storage, shall, upon arrival and delivery in such State or Territory, 
be subject to the operatidn and effect of the laws of such State or 
Territory to the same extent and in the same manner as though such 
goods, wares, and merchandise had been manufactured, produced, or 
mined in such State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom 
By. reason of being introduced in the orlginal package or otherwise.” 
(Passed by the House of Representatives Mar. 4, 1914.) 

It is very evident from the reading of this short bill that its 
sponsors have meant to do many things with the. use of but very few 
words. The purpose of its framers was, and is, to limit the effect of 
the regulation of commerce between the States as is provided by our 
National Constitution. Article I, section 8, of the Constitution reads: 
“Congress shall have power * +è to regulate commerce with 
oraa nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 


While a State may regulate the sale of goods within its own borders, 
made by its own convicts, or may prohibit the letting of convicts for 
manufacturing articles for general commerce, it appears, under our 
system of government, that a State can not prohibit the importation 
of conyict-made goods from another State, for when goods are thus 
shipped it becomes an act of interstate commerce, and they are under 
the protecting hand of the United States Congress; hence, the reading 
of this bill: “That all goods * * + upon arrival and delivery in 
ach State. ie 5 bd 4 7 sd 8 50 the auon ang effect ot 

e laws as though such goo ad been z 
factured * * * in such State.” £ pang 

To put the thought in other words, the purpose of this bill is to 
patel 7 pobre greg th soran the me of or nee he prison or 
convict made just as s$ the power to control the goods made 
by_the seer spar its own State 


We are told that in the United States there are, in round numbers, 
50,000 convicts in continuous confinement. Publicists, organized labor, 
employers of free labor, every one conversant with prison life even in 
small degree will readily admit that it would be physical deterioration, 
mental ruination, and moral degradation to permit, or compel rather, 
these 50,000 persons to while their prison terms away in utter idleness. 
In fact, the question is not even debatable; it is settled in all fair 
minds that labor is the salvation of prison life, and dare not be 
abolished. Then, what shall the argument be? 

Is it helping matters to prevent Indiana-made goods selling in Illinois 
or Ohlo-made goods selling in Indiana, or Pennsylvania-made goods 
selling in New York and New York-made gongs Z Soe Pennsylvania? 
“ Yes,” one will say, “let every State take care of the goods made by 
its own prisoners.’ 9 we do, what then? Indiana will have 

er idle or making goods that must take the 


lace of goods in the markets of this State made by free labor. 
e 
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made goods on the market, but the law would undoubtedly ca 
different class of goods to be 7 and would pag ean DErmES or neck: it the 
States to late, the 1 the same; 


We o rrai great 40 1 3 ruinous effect of conviet- made 

e are a eal. a e — 

oàs u sar the market. I believe the conditions are ied. 
pital Men are not 


ting for the d 
convict. labor hy must. the prison boards of this country 
and readvertise before bids are received justifying the 
labor? Why. is the field not full of representatives of capital just as 
all promising fields are full? 

We have in Indiana 2,700,000 people, and about 2,300 convicts in our 
two institutions—1 convict’ for every 1,000 people. Is it ser ros 
that the labor of this man thrown on the market is golng to 
demoralizing to that market or ers ye 8 to the cause of tres 
labor? What is true of Indiana bey ag e in other States. 
Our combined population is practi ty 100,000,000" posag our penal 

ulation 50,000 people; 1 convicts feller in the market with: that of 

0 free laborers; the pradeei of 1 man's labor thrown into the 
market with the product of the labor of 2,000 men, Who would contend 
that as a whole it is or can be paa 

Labor, Hke every commodity, is Ag market, and it 5 
the highest bidder. ye ve eer find the lowest la por possible, 
considering, of course, efficiency and skill. Because a. mighty 
is carried on by the labor of foreigners, who send W all their 
earnings to foreign lands, and who manage to live on half the expendi- 
ture required by the American laborer, we do not classify the product. 
‘of their labor 1 85 advocate discrimination against it as allen labor- 
made goods.“ When great 8 of capital carry on their busi: 
ness and produce their wares g 


the cheaper labor of arp ue 
children we sometimes 


we have against the unreasonable Sheer ins 

pie age to accept, but we a never advocated the b g — Y neit 
po Made by women and children,” nor has there been any agitation 
n our Congress looking to the modification of our interstate-commerce 
23 se cootra upon, the several States the right to discriminate 
against such good 

The State of Indiana, and every other State in the Union, by se- 
quence becomes the guardian, and therefore the protector of the Toti 
zenship- that it — har of crime. It assumes the task of reforming 
that body of men or ddt society t. them; it assumes the 
ee of . and clothing and 


not and dare not ak to be 5 in idleness, and 5 asks it; 
they can and should be compe 

reward, not only that the State be relieved of igre ingen of sup- 
5 and guarding them, but that their dependent es may have 
some efit from their toll. 

And suppose Indiana 0 attempt to employ its convict population 
in making such articles as are public institutions; what 
would be the first step necessary? For brushes we would require a 
brush factory; for brooms, a broom factory; for chairs, a chair 12 factory; 
Tor furniture, a furniture fa to ter shop and a 
foundry; for tinware, a) tinne ; for mops, 
a mop factory, and so on an ‘on a Would any ae 
citizen be —— in equipping a grew! with and 

tances necessary to the manufacture of brushes when his market mast 

limited to the public institutions of this State 5 e 
chair or furniture manufacturer think of equi 
“ture factory when he knew his output must Ade te to the needs 
of the State institutions? Then what of a shoe factory, © a ee facto; the ind 
a foundry? Is not a business policy that is objectionable 0 1 
vidual manufacturer objectionable ite. the State as well? 
eventually attempt to com opie our township, county, and State rast institu- 
tions to expend the money for goods ma "in eee 


tutions, made in su quantities and at such disad that 

they can not possibl compete with goods made in . es fully 

equipped, and allow anythin like a wage commensurate with the labor 

‘ormed? Suppose we could profitably and avy owns our en- 

re population in this thy Ha 2 5 not every di of wares: 
sold to our many pub. tions shut out Tk oe a many dollars’ | 

worth of the wares of free laber; And while the protest against con- 


tract prison-made s seems to come from shoe, chair, and shirt 
manufacturers to-day, would the protest be less from the manufac- 
turers of those classes of goods used in public 8 he yens the 
whole 3 is changed and all States make their own su 

By the proposed law the several States will be com 
thoir conv cts in idleness or to place the product of their 
Gariya in the market, forcing manufa ot State, 
township supplies out of the field. Under the present law it is a ques- 
tion of competition from — tg to end, and capital is placed at no 
disadvantage anywäere along the 

Let me cite a, concrete example which fairly illustrates the whole 
matter. The Indiana State prison has 200 men e able- 
2 men, fully ee of more. than self-support. owes these 

it owes ages fe of the State their Oe fitable and diligent 

— That employment may be had, it advertises broadly. the 
ay and date the labor is to be let. Contractors 7 —5 the institution; 
capital sends its representatives into the fleld; the situation is can- 
vassed, and each submits the bid for the labor that he feels he is jus- 
tifled in maki Competition be there, and the highest: bidder is: 
awarded the labor.. The State hires its inmates for the best price of- 
fered, ae, as a father hires his children to the employer of free labor. 
Does t ae alge! who employs free labor object — the 8 of goods 
made by children only because his competitor seeured their services: at 
a better price than he was willing to pay? Would not such an objec- 
tion be taken with much salt if it were made? 

Then why make- a distinction against the prisoner and the man who 


2 5 


offered: most for his labor? Wh 23 a man against the competi- 
tion of a class of labor for w: ted in 0 marke 
for which he was privileged to compete ne do no discriminate 
aga made b anman or by children, or Chinamen, or Japa- 
_ nese, or Italians, or oa ir al be —.— cost of RE labes ‘what it nemaje 
and while convicts aro enn 


human bein oe "state. That 


living in the reletionshin of wards ot th 
uld be ham or discriminated against in its endeavor 


the State 
to let the labor of these wards t to its own profit and to their physical, 


mental, and moral advantage seems 
cially when this labor is let publicly and in open competition.” Any 
individual of the yery many in the manufacturing business. who. refuses 
to buy this labor or to pay the price offered by the man who does 7 — 
it, and then goes about agitatin 95 discrimination this law Derme 

reminds one very much of the in the manger.” Nor do balers 
that the rank and file 5 the men Who actually labor for a livelihood in 
will ob; to the product of one man’s Jabor! 


seems unjust and without warrant, espe- 


port of 
e unfortunate conditions 


t E tha the 4 48 States In this Union are em h foak their convict 
tion in — manufacture of binder twine. ndiana we use om 
unds of binder twine each year, Before this 

State an gan making, twine Paer everywhere 
were paving all the 5 from 12 to 18 cents for twine, Last year they 
er but 10 and 11 cents and could have bought it here for 

3323 This year they can buy it here for Sig cents, being: lowered but 

3 cents . pound, which is a ve al estimate e saying to 
Indiana ers yearly has been 0,000, to say nothing of the saving 
to the farmers ae other States whether they have a. State factory. or 
not. ry ae mer of the Union have no State twine factories. We are 
selling e to a number of them, as are the other States which manu- 
facture twine. I am of the vi strong opinion that farmers of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Jona; cky, and the many other States 
having no State factories will call to account Representatives and Sen- 
ators who would deprive th 


place them 1 the ty 
t propo in the t at.their expense. In fact, if I were looking 
. 22 eee in 9— 5 ile” who is 8 however mysteriously, 
g 2 d turn my searchlight upon 
. controllers of — wealth who see a chance to eliminate an avowed 
enemy by the glove-handed methods so characteristic of their work. I 
believe that an awakened intelligence will 5 well the cause Aad 
well as effect. of a law whose origin and 1 
invite the most acute . — of ulterior — 9 An 


surrou 


—. pass the general Ci the work of securing State Aretas 

orming to it will be small. The power that has thwarted every 
Nan to establish a binder twine e factory ir in 8 5 1 — and which is not 
supposed. to he s while this „ would bring the 


many forces at its command into play upon the sta è legislatures; and 
Illinois farmers; Ohio farmers, Iowa farmers, all farmers in States with- 
out twine factories, would soon be again at the mercy of the combination 
now employing — 5 in the task that will remove the heayiest obstruc- 
tion—the passage of this qa 
I have said that I do not believe the thousands of laborers of my own 
State. will fabor" to the labor rt the other single man in their market 
since that labor — 5 — the hoe A high = price obtainable. I wish to 
now that I of taxpayers in 1 State will 
to a punile poi poli ley Wat must 1 its penal class into idleness 
m an a burden to be supported who 
There are 288 . than the man who hires 
rank and file of our common peop! 
thousands of idle boarders upon them when their labor can be let wil 
So little hurt to the laboring masses. Tens and 5 of: thousands 
of farmers will demand explanation of a national that puts them 
at the 1 of the great trust which already . controls farm 


su 
ee are not prepared for a policy which mollycoddles our prison 
Population -an and makes them idors while- they serye heed sentences. 
@ want active, l employment for 8 pe hey Tone re it, the 
people desire it, and common sense demands will work 
great injury and will disorganize and 8 den power vested in 
National Con Hs Son to regulate Interstate commerce, being an enter- 
ing wedge, for why may not a State refuse to permit the sale of goods 
made by children or by unnaturalized men or by negroes or by un- 
labor if it may do this now pro; 
‘he a will come eventually, and the sponsors of such a 
—— will sooner or later answer to the ple whose taxes they 
and whose interests they seem so = ce to subyert to a policy 
of Scores and to plans of unscrupulous designe! 
Respectfully, yours, 
E. J. FOGARTY, 
Warden Indiana State Prison. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures, 


f PANAMA CANAL- TOLLS. 


Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to enter upon the 
calendar a notice. I wish to preface the notice with the state- 


‘ment that on the 5th day of March, 1914, the President of the 


United States delivered a very brief message to both branches 
of Congress, in which he stated: 


In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that. exemption— 


Referring to the exemption of our coastwise vessels from the 


payment of tolls 


constitutes a mistaken economic polley from every point of view. 


In a further declaration in that very short message he says 
that this exemption from the payment of tolls 


is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain 
concerning the canal, concluded on November 18, 1901. 


The President therefore presented to the Congress two clear- 


‘cut, simple propositions for its judicial or legislative direction. 


T desire to give notice that, with the permission of the Senate, 
immediately after the close of the morning business on next 
Monday, April 6, I shall discuss these two propositions. 


PANAMA PACIVIO INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
‘message from the President of the United States, which was 


read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State recom- 
mending an appropriation of $500,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing within which to install, display, and safeguard at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco the 
Government exhibit authorized by the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act of June 23, 1913. j 

As pointed out by the Secretary of State, many of the Gov- 
ernments officially invited by the United States to participate 
in the exposition are erecting buildings within which to house 
their exhibits at the exposition. The Government of the United 
States should not be behind these in appropriately providing 
for its national exhibit. 

I commend the recommendation to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE Warre House, March 3, 191}. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13453) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Lea of Tennessee, and Mr. pu Pont 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18765) making appropriations for 
the suppo1* of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing yotes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HrrcHcock, and Mr. WARREN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 14885. An act to amend section 5 of “An act to provide 
for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the 
Panama Canal and the sanitation and government of the Canal 
Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 


MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN— PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ‘ays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 7 

The Secrerary. Motion by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] to discharge the Committee on Mines and Mining from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 4898) to encourage and 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and 
sodium on the public domain, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on account of the illness of the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] he is unable to be in 
the Senate to-day. For that reason, and that reason only, I ask 
that the matter may go over for a day without prejudice. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, for the present, at any rate, I 
desire to object; and in connection with the consideration of 
the resolution I have some suggestions that I desire to submit 
to the Senate with reference to a resolution that I introduced 
some time ago, and that was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations—a resolution calling for information from 
the President that I consider of very great importance that 
the Senate shall have. I had a faint hope that possibly the 
Foreign Relations Committee would report that resolution fa- 
vorablx to-day, but I have heard nothing from the committee. 

Mr. President, early in the session a bill was introduced to 
repeal the provision of the Panama Canal act exempting Ameri- 
ean vessels engaged in the coastwise trade from the payment of 
tolls. It was introduced by a gentleman who had always been 


violently opposed to this exemption. But little was thought of 
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it. The Democratic platform had approved this exemption, 
the President had rejoiced in its passage, not a Democrat in the 
Senate of the United States had voted against it. The repre- 
sentative of the British Government had practically admitted 
in writing that we had the right to do it. Great writers on 
international law in foreign countries had declared that there 
was no doubt about it. The waterway had been built by Ameri- 
can money under the direction of American genius and through 
American territory, and the people felt sure that they had 
secured for all time a free and untrammeled waterway com- 
petitor of the great transcontinental railways of the country. 
This exemption was passed in the interest of competition and 
against monopoly and for the benefit of all the people. 

Slowly, quietly, subtly conditions changed. The Mexican 
situation became more gloomy. For some unaccountable reason 
Huerta held on. He would not let go. In some way he con- 
tinued in charge of the only organized government in Mexico. 
Property was being destroyed, lives were being taken, insur- 
gency was devastating one part of Mexico but making no prog- 
ress toward a stable government. We would not recognize 
either nor recognize the belligerency of both. Governments 
that had recognized Huerta were getting impatient at our wait- 
ing policy. Visits to the White House of foreign ministers and 
agents, and especially of England, became more and more fre- 
quent. Representatives of the transcontinental railroads visited 
Washington and conferred with Cabinet officers. 

An Englishman was wantonly murdered by the insurgents, 
and immediately something was doing. All plans were changed. 
The administration’s policy of “one thing at a time” was 
thrown to the winds. Trust problems were thrust aside, for- 
gotten. The newspapers in veiled words and by covert insinu- 
ations suggested that England’s aid in sustaining the Monroe 
doctrine, in deposing Huerta, and in pacifying Mexico was to be 
secured by the repeal of the tolls exemption, and suddenly it 
was announced that the President had decided to appear again 
before Congress and urge its repeal. 

Again the summons came for Congress to assemble and listen 
to the decree of “the ruler,” to use the language of my friend 
the Senator from Illinois, delivered after the manner of an 
address from the English Crown. Like obedient schoolboys, 
we—most of us—marched arm in arm in solemn, stately 
fashion through the corridors of this historic Capitol to the 
hall of instruction. In childlike simplicity and humble meek- 
ness, the ambassadors from sovereign States and the repre- 
sentatives of a supposedly self-governing people waited for the 
message. An escort was duly appointed. It retired, and with 
due solemnity returned. The President of the United States 
ascended in majesty and graciously read to us in matchless 
English his commands. 

Some of us came expecting facts and information, weighty 
and convincing; we returned ‘disappointed. Some expected 
reasons and argument, cogent and overwhelming; they heard 
dogmatic assertions, imperative commands, and abject confes- 
sions of incapacity. Congress, a President, and the people 
were, in effect, charged with having deliberately dishonored 
the Nation by violating the plain terms of a solemn treaty. 
Right or wrong, we were requested to reverse our action re- 
garding a domestic matter because it was necessary in sup- 
port of a foreign policy which he did not deign to disclose to 
us. There, in the presence of foreign ministers and foreign 
ambassadors, we were told that unless we did this ungrudgingly 
our President, the people’s Executive, would not know how to 
deal with them in matters of more delicacy and greater con- 
cern. That was all. No facts, no reasons, no information, no 
argument. 

We returned to our Chamber, not wiser but sadder men. 
If it had not been so serious, it would have been laughable. 
If it had not been humiliating, it would have been ridiculous. 
Amazement displaced curiosity, indignation supplanted ac- 
quiescence, and shame o'ershadowed conscious integrity. 

Immediate steps were taken by those more heedful of the 
President's commands than of the people's will. Intimations 
that debate should be limited and amendments prohibited were 
followed as commands. In feverish haste a “gag” rule was 
adopted by those who had secured the votes of the people by 
denouncing such methods. Twenty hours were allowed 430 
Members of the House of Representatives, or an average of 
less than three minutes to each one, in which to debate the 
most momentous and far-reaching question that has been con- 
sidered by Congress during the last 50 years. No amendments 
could be offered, and “gag” rule in all its glory and power 
was restored in order to insure the Nation’s dishonor and 
thwart the people’s will. 

March 6 I introduced the following resolution in the Senate: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is, requested, if not in- 
compatible with the public interests, to advise the Senate what nations 
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of yessels through the 


the passage coastwise 
Panama Canal free of tolls, what representations have been made re- 


have protested against 


arding the same, and copies of all communications received from 
oreign countries relating thereto, together with copies of answers sub- 
mitted by the United States. 7 f 

What objection can be urged to this resolution? It is re- 
spectful and courteous. It calls for information that we are 
entitled to and that we ought to have. We are officers of the 
Government and a part of the lawmaking body. Without us 
legislation can not be had. We are derelict in our duty if 
we do not secure this information. The people whose interests 
we are supposed to guard and represent are entitled to know 
the facts called for. Without being charged with questioning 
the President's integrity, sincerity, or patriotism, we haye the 
right to ask him for the information upon which his requests 
for legislation are based, in order to determine whether we, 
as legislators and representatives, are justified in doing what 
he asks. We can not shirk our responsibility. We can not hide 
behind the President and his ipse dixit. The word of the 
President may be enough for the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwEN]. It is passing strange, however, that he, whose 
burning philippics in behalf of the people and popular goy- 
ernment have thrilled this Chamber, should now so com- 
placently thrust aside the people’s voice and the people’s will. 

It is again suggested in the press that the President wants 
-hasty action in the Senate. A hint from him is a command. 
The Senator from Oklahoma has been selected to push this 
legislation through. He wants no information; some of us do. 
He cares naught for the people’s wishes; some of us do. 

This legislation will have full and careful consideration here, 
if it takes all summer. No “gag” rule will be applied. This 
is one place where the people's voice can be heard and their 
interests discussed, and mere force of numbers can not pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Interoceanic Canals ought 
to have this information before it acts on this legislation. 
With all due deference to the Senator from Oklahoma, that 
committee can not act intelligently, and the Senate can not act 
intelligently, upon this legislation without this information. 
No one can give us the information but the President. I have 
followed the debates in the House. None of this information 
is given. I read the speech of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
delivered the other day, expecting that he would give us some 
information that we did not already possess. He did not. 
He presented nothing new. All the argument he presented was 
gone over and over again two years ago, before the law was 
passed which he now says, echoing the words of the President, 
is in plain violation of the terms of our treaty. He did not 
tell us that two years ago. The Nation’s honor did not trouble 
him then. His clarion voice was not heard in its defense. He 
did not consider it of sufficient importance to demand his vote, 
and he is recorded, not at the head of those who would pre- 
serye his country’s honor, but among those not voting. 

My most good friend the eloquent, learned, and patriotic Sen- 
ator from my native State of Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] demonstrated 
absolutely the necessity of passing this resolution and passing 
it without delay. He “is seein’ things” even in the daytime. 
Until he spoke none of us even suspected that war clouds ob- 
scure the horizon all around. Until he spoke the bay of the 
war dogs thundered not in our ears from every direction. He 
says he has not been taken into the confidence of the President. 
When he says it I must believe it, but it is strange, strange in- 
deed, that the President’s personal representative—and a most 
worthy one—at the maritime conference recently held in Lon- 
don, and the Senator who has been chosen by the unanimous 
voice of his colleagues to fill the high and responsible position 
of Democratic whip in the United States Senate, should not be 
intrusted with these weighty secrets. Is it possible that these 
startling prophesies of wars are but the products of an excited 
imagination? Only the President can tell. If the mysterious 
suggestion contained in the President’s message conjures up 
such warlike visions, is it not time that we should be advised 
of the real situation? For the peace of mind of my genial 
friend, if not for my own enlightenment, I beg of you to pass 
this resolution. If no such terrible dangers exist as my friend 
fears, his anxiety should be relieved and his fears dispelled. If 
they do exist, then the Nation should be advised and the proper 
measures of defense will be taken. I may be blind, but I see 
no dangers to this country and to this people except from them-- 
selves and their own servants. We are at peace with all the 
world. Diplomatic relations are threatened with none, I know 
of no controversy with Germany, none with France, none with 
Russia, none with any country on the face of the earth that 
ack lead to anything serious if we insist firmly upon our just 
rights. f 
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Is the Senator trying to scare us? Such argument should de- 
feat this bill rather than promote its passage. The American 
people can not be driven or scared to give up what they believe 
to be justly theirs. We do not want war. We want peace, but 
we do not want peace at the expense of our sovereignty over an 
inch of our territory. We want peace, but we will not buy it 
at the expense of our rights and our honor. 

Mr. President, are they afraid to pass this legislation? Do 
they fear that it will disclose that there is no basis for the 
fears of my friend from Illinois and no basis for the demand 
of the President that this legislation is necessary for the proper 
solution of our foreign affairs? Have foreign governments 
made protests of any kind against our action regarding the 
Panama Canal? We know that Great Britain has, but do we 
know all of these representations? If we do, then there is 
nothing to fear from her. If we do not, then we should know 
them and know what they are, and it will be for us to judge 
whether they are fair and just and such as we should consider. 
Has Germany made any representations, or France, or Austria, 
or Russia? If so, let us know and let the people know. What 
are these questions of greater moment and delicacy which con- 
front the President? We are entitled to know. We are as 
much interested in the welfare and peace of our beloved coun- 
try as he is. Maybe we can assist him in meeting these diffi- 
culties. We want to help him. We want to assist him with 
advice, counsel, and in every proper way. We want to help 
him, but we want to do it as equals and coworkers and not as 
dummies. We want to share in the responsibilities and not 
act as puppets. We want to do our part as men and patriots. 
We do not want to be used as pawns on the chessboard of inex- 
perienced diplomacy or treated as innocent, confiding children. 

Mr. President, when this resolution was referred 0 the Com-* 
mittee on Foreign Reiations I expressed the hope that the 
committee would act promptly and report it. What I took 
for an affirmative nod of the head by my friend the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Surru] led me to think that probably 
prompt action would be taken. I was mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask the Senator if he 
does not know that I am not upon the Committee on Foreign 
Relations? s 

Mr. JONES. I supposed from the activity the Senator seemed 
to manifest in connection with the resolution that he was a 
member; but, at any rate, whether a member or not, I knew he 
could influence them and lead them to act promptly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I certainly gave no nod and no in- 
dication, The-Senator simply creates the whole matter out of 
his own imagination. > : 

Mr. JONES. I may have been mistaken. It was not a 
vigorous nod, I admit. I thought it was just a mild nod, but 
I may have been mistaken. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And, Mr. President, the Senator 
knows he resisted the reference. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I certainly did resist the reference. I 
wanted to have it passed. It ought to have been passed, and I 
still think so. The Senator, I take it, does not think it should 


be passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not an opinion on it; but I 
have an opinion that the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which is more familiar with the subject, ought to consider it 
and pass on it. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Senator will form an opinion with 
reference to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will wait until the Committee on 
Foreign Relations acts. 

Mr. JONES. I am afraid the Senator will never have an 
opinion then. ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I certainly will not form an opinion 
from anything I hear from the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. The committee is not going to report it. It 
will not be passed. You confess that there is no-fact or condi- 
tion that will justify the position of the President. If there 
was, you would be glad to present it. If it were passed and 
answer made, what would be shown? I am going to tell you a 
part of what would be shown. 

It would be shown that no nation on the face of the earth 
has protested against our action exempting our coastwise ships 
from paying tolls except Great Britain, and that she practically 
admitted our right to do this but feared we would not be able 
to enforce our laws. It might show—I fear it would—that tak- 
ing advantage of the situation our diplomacy has gotten us into 
in relation to Mexico, she is exacting this as a part of the price 
for her assistance in extricating ourselves from the embarrass- 
ments of our own making. We will stand by the President in 
his treatment of the Mexican situation, whether we believe he 
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is taking the wise course or not, but we will mot buy England's 
assistance at any price or the assistance of any other nation. 

It is said that other nations have not protested, because they 
are not parties to the treaty, and therefore have no right to 
protest. Every nation has exactly the same rights as England. 
We have agreed with England to give every nation exactly the 
same treatment that we give her, and if they feel that we are 
not giving them the treatment they are entitled to they can very 
properly protest to us directly, just as B could sue me directly 
for failure to carry out a written contract made with A in B’s 
interest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. For a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state which resolution 
now before the Committee on Foreign Relations he is refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. JONES. I read the resolution near the beginning of my 
remarks. It is Senate resolution 309, calling on the President 
for information in reference to what representations have been 
made to him with regard to our action on the Panama Canal 
tolls. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the one the Senator presented? 

Mr, JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
resolution 

Mr. JONES. That is not the resolution I am discussing. I 
am discussing the resolution that has been handed down from 

„the table by the Chair and which is now before the Senate. 
. Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator said he was discussing the 
resolution which he introduced. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator wanted informatien in 
reference to the resolution I introduced. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make the point of order that that reso- 
lution is not before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. I object to an interruption by the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In connection with the point of 
order 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield, Mr. President, for that purpose. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I desire to call the attention of the 
Chair to page 93 of Jefferson’s Manual, which is a part of 


Is that the one he is discussing now? 
Then I make the point of order that that 


the rules of the Senate where not changed by a specific rule of. 


the Senate. I submit that unless the Senator in good faith 
states that he is addressing himself to the resolution before the 
Senate he can not proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is not the first time I 
have heard a point of order made against a Senator that be 
Was not discussing the question before the Senate. But the 
point of order has never been sustained. It has been ruled upon 
over and over again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, early in the experience 
of the present incumbent, was very desirous of ruling that Sen- 
ators should talk upon the matter that was before the Senate, 
but learned that the history of the United States Senate from 
the beginning was that a Senator could talk about anything, 
whether it was applicable to the matter before the Senate -or 
not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Chair will permit me, I desire to 
make this point. I laid the ground 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order that a point of order 
is not debatable, and especially that it is not debatable after 
the Vice President has ruled upon it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. A point of order is debatable, and I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Chair to this fact—— 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order, and I ask for a 
ruling of the Chair upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that the Sen- 
ator from Washington, under the unanimous precedents of the 
United States Senate, may talk about anything he pleases, re- 
gardless of the subject matter that is before the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Chair permit me to make a par- 
Hamentary inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield for a parliamentary inguiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington re- 
fuses to yield, and the Senator fram Washington has the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Chair has yielded to me for a point 
of order and has recognized me for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled on the point 
of order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Chair recognized me for -a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and I have the floor for that purpose. 


Mr. JONES. T do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to inquire of the Chair whether 
the Chair heard the Senator from Washington state that he 
was discussing the resolution which had been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the Chair heard that; and 
the Chair has heard the same statement made half a dozen 
times since the chair has been occupied by the present incum- 
bent when a like inquiry has been made, and the Chair has 
been compelled to rule, much against the desire of the Chair, 
that in accordance with the custom of the Senate a Senator 
can talk about anything he pleases, regardless of what may be 
pending before the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not that done under color of discussing 
a pending matter and not by the admission of a Senator that 
he is discussing something else? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been so construed by 
the Senate of the United States, and the Chair knows of no 
way to prevent it except to amend the rules. The Senator 
from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I am not surprised that our friends seem to 
— ‘to cut off discussion with reference to this very important 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist that improper 
— can not be charged against Senators of the United 

ates, 

Mr. JONES. I did not suppose that it was suggesting an 
improper motive to suggest that they would like te cut off de- 
meee and hasten the passage of the bill. I know they want to 

o that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is very close to a suggestion 
of that kind. 

Mr. JONES. I certainly desire to withdraw it, if any re- 
mark of that kind would be considered improper. I would not 
impute any improper motive to my friends on the other side, 
even in their great anxiety to get this measure passed. 

If this resolution were passed and answered, it would appear 
that no criticism of our course has been made in any country 
save Great Britain, except through some newspapers, and very 
few of them, and by a few individuals, and in every such 
country an equal number of equal authority and reputation have 
conceded our right to do as we have done. If the opinions of a 
few newspapers and individuals are going to cause us to give 
away our just rights and our very sovereignty itself, then 
indeed is our foreign policy deplorable and our diplomacy 
shameful. 

If this resolution were passed and answered, it would show 
that ne question confronts us as a Nation that endangers our 
peace or threatens our security or requires any other treatment 
than that of firmness, tact, and a strict adherence to justice. 

It would show no serious problems except those arising out of 
the mistakes of the administration, and which would have been 
avoided if Congress had been taken into the confidence of the 
Executive. 

We are told that even the South American countries are ques- 
tioning our disposition to live up to our treaty obligations. 
Upon what is such a statement based? The President says that 
the newspapers so charge. Is that all? He claims the news- 
papers have been misrepresenting him in regard to this ques- 
tion. May not these newspapers misrepresent their people? 
Is not it possible that some sinister influence is behind them? 
Does he not know that English capital and English interests 
control and influence many of the papers of South America? 
Sidney Story, a member of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, resided in Brazil several years, and he gave an 
interview to the Anniston Star, Anniston, Ala., a few days ago 
that throws a good deal of light on this subject, and I shall ask 
to print it as a part of my remarks, but I want to quote here 
one paragraph showing the President what he may expect from 
some of the papers of these countries. He says: 

When the Lodge resolution was adopted by the United States Senate 
8 against the acquirement of territory by foreign nations in the 

estern Hemisphere a cable dispatch from 123 to the Journal do 
Commercio, Brazil, stated that the American Senate has Pres oes a reso- 
lution f forbidding 7 Yoreigner frem acquiring g property in in Amer- 
dea. The dispate he says, “then went th a terri diatribe 
against American arrogance, insolence, and ‘the Monroe doctr 

Again, he says: 

1 President Wilson's “ mobile declaration and Uberal and 


= olicy toward Mexico“ have been denounced in the Diario de 
souar i (B 


2 a publication recently acquired by English interests, as 
the President's 


rta Americana, a or North American Pira 
“owned, paper as 


at — seine denounced in this Portuguese, but Eng! 
F pirttanieai ‘hypocrisy.” 


Mr. President, I ask permission to print as a part of my re- 
marks this interview. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
The interview referred to isas follows: 
{From the Anniston Star, Anniston, Ala., March 23, 1914.] 
Penxicrous ENGLISH Activity WORKS MISCHIEF THROUGH THE NEWS 


AGENCIES—SIDXEY Story TELLS How UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES ARB KEPT APART BY FALSE STATEMENTS SENT 
OUT BY FOREIGN-CONTROLLED NEWS SOURCES, 

Sidney Story, a member of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
who spent some time in Anniston last summer as the guest of his friend, 
Proprietor Foute, of the Anniston Hotel, contributes to the Star to-day 
an article which is worthy of thorough consideration. Mr, Story for 
years resided in Brazil and is thoroughly conversant with conditions 
in that wonderful new 8 and being a close observer and a dee 
thinker, his charges against European nations, while very grave, mus 
be considered as being based on something more than mere opinion. 

Mr. Story 5 that Europeans, and especially the English, control 
the sources of information and the press reports between America and 
Latin America, and that these foreign influences are doing everything 

ossible to stir up unpleasantness between the United States and the 
South American countries, citing examples of matter published in news- 
papers there and showing the absurdity of some of the dispatches trans- 
mitted to the American papers. 

In his communication to the Star Mr. Story says: 

EXAGGERATED STATEMENTS, 

“We read in the pos of so-called revolutions and martial law in 
Brazil. As one who knows Brazil and her people, and who has made a 
careful study of conditions—social, political, and commercial—in that 
great South Equatorial Republic, jet me assure my countrymen that 
there is as much truth in these exaggerated statements as there was in 
recent dispatches from London which stated that ex-President Roose- 
velt, while in Brazil, after receiving pemesly hospitality, had been 
charging for his speeches and had aroused indignation and caustic 
criticism in Rio de Janeiro. 

This statement of the English news service was a day later branded 
ns false by direct cables from Brazil. 

„To quote a high Brazilian official in the United States: ‘I am in re- 
celpt of cable from Rio stating absolute peace prevails, not only in that 
city but also in the whole of Brazil, except the State of Ceara, where, on 
account of certain local political parties, there has been violent opposi- 
tion, which has no serious importance and soon will be brought to a 
favorable end.““ 

ABUSING UNITED STATES, 

If one was to pick up certain English-controlled papers published in 
Brazil and Spanish America at this time, he would, no doubt, read many 
abusive things sold about us in re Mexico, canal tolls, and the great 
army of revolutionists under Commander Kelly marching from Cali- 
fornia on Washington. 

In other words, the dispatches purporting to be news that come to 
us via London must always be taken “cum grano salis.” 

This system of exaggeration and misrepresentation of North and 
South America by Burope has been in vogue for years. 

The Europeans not only own the monopoly of ocean transportation, 
which wrings annual tribute out of American commerce to the tune 
of hundreds of millions, but control the cables and the news service 
to Latin America. Besides, all European nations cong business in 
South America not only control newspapers published in their own 
languages but also control certain native newspapers that every day of 
the year lambast America and everything American. 

WATCH PRACTICAL SIDE. 


The older nations of Europe, whilst preaching peace and good will 
among men, don't overlook the practical side of things. They know 
from experience that transportation, cables, and news service are a 
mighty trinity of power, which is necessary to keep down North Ameri- 
can prestige and increasing commercial influences. Europe is over- 
crowded with millions and burdened with an industrial oyerproduction. 
South America offers the only field for her to expand, She has had 
this field in undisputed possession in the past and is now excited over 
our commercial conquests, and nations are exercising all their wits to 
check the North American peril. 

For this reason we note how the net of international intrigues are 
closing in on us, If we opened our eyes, we would discover that those 
who many of us think are our friends are in reality our worst enemies, 
They are pulling the diplomatic strings to embarrass us and to make 
us relinguish advantages that we possess, 

MIGHTY COMBINE FORMED, 


To him who will investigate these facts the conclusion must be 
reached that there has been formed a mighty combine on the part of 
European nations to checkmate the foreign commercial expan on of the 
United States before it elbows them out of the Latin-American field, 

The news service in the hands of the mh pope d merely supports the 
war which European transportation monopoly of the seas carries on 
against our international, commercial, and financial interests, 

The control of newspapers in Latin America by English and other 
nations is used to sow the seeds of e. owe i and hatred against North 
America. The English-controlled Latin-American news service scat- 
ters broadcast throughout our land exaggerated accounts of revolutions, 
etc., in South America. The scheme is to keep the North and South 
Americans apart, and thereby conserve the Latin-American fields for 
English European exploitation. 

A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 

To illustrate, let me quote a few excerpts from English-controlled 
Latin-American papers, viz: 

The Standard, of Buenos Aires (an English publication), says: 

“ History, especially disreputable history, is about to repeat itself. 
North Americans are bent on making trouble for the Mexicans, as they 
did in 1846. This they can afford to do, for the Mexicans, standing 
alone and unhel by the rest of the Latin Americas, would be unable 
to cope with their gigantic neighbor; but it might happen that the 
Latin races in the south wonld combine to help Mexico I a life-and- 
death struggle with the Yankees, because the southerners would know 
that the conquest of Mexico by the Yankee Nation would only be a 
prelude to the eventual overrunning of the whole of the Latins on the 
American Continent, which would be as pret a curse as any that could 
fall upon the civilized world of to-day. It does not seem an impossible 
dream or a thing beyond the range of practical politics that ere long 
an offenseive and defensive alliance may be entered into by all the 
Latin races, and any trouble that may arise between the Yankees and 
the Mexicans may tend toward bringing this about.“ 


THE A. B. c. ALLIANCE, 


As a matter of fact, English diplomacy is responsible for the A. B. 
panes; mates 55 —.— 12 mee United | States, which has no —.— 
Brazil and chile to form. ee i as fo politicians of Argentina, 

r n the Gaze e Noticies of Brazil a tele from Buenos 
Aires (emanating from this English European e Achat 
. 1 in Ecuador because Uncle 

A a 
to the Panama Cana.” j allapagos Islands, off the Pacific entrance 
e know that Japan and England have coveted these islands, 
3 d mones at the rt entrance of our 7 — 

„nin i s 

e Daing EUNS, fu she has commanding the Atlantic terminus 
FOMENT TROUBLE, 


The Correa de Manha, a Portugese paper published f 
influenced financially by English 5 said that 6 
minister to Argentina had secured by questionable methods the con- 
tract from the Fig pooron Government for the construction in Ameri- 
can yards of the Argentine battleships, and in so doing has promised 
to Argentina the loan of United States dreadnoughts to attack Brazil.” 

This a p a said te AE in bold headlines, was 
disco ‘ope. France, England, an rm 
call Uncle am to accounts” g Germany were going to 

was inten to ame the Brazilian mind against the Unit 
States. When the Lodge resolution was adopted by the United Brats 
Senate, protesti against the acquirement of territory by foreign 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, a cable dispatch from London to 
the Journal de Commercio, Brazil, stated that “the American Senate 
had passed a resolution forbidding any foreigner from acquiring prop- 
erty in Latin America.” The dispatch, then went on with a terrific 
5525685 against American arrogance, Insolence, and the Monroe doc- 
DENOUNCE WILSON’S POLICY. 


Recently President Wilson’s “mobile declaration and liberal and 

bar Raney at hid aes have een ee agg — the Diaro de 
K ublication recently acquiri lish inter 

as Pirataria Forth Americano, or North Arien . * — 


President's policy being denounced in this Portugese, but English- 
owned, per as “puritanical hypocrisy.” These are merely samples 
of the thousands of villainous things said by En lish-controlled news- 


pers in South America about us, while at this end we are asked 
70 believe England is our best friend and the only power hd: will 
keep the Japanese buggaboo from terrorizing us. 


CONTENDING FOR SUPREMACY. 

Volumes could be written by one 
America by going to the core: He wir aud at ET — — 
the nations are contesting for supremacy. It's war; the war of 
commerce which is being waged with as much yenom, hatred, and 
duplicity as were the wars of the sword. 

America must open her eyes and learn how to pla 
elbowed out of advantageous 
regain later, when we grow w. 
ane 8 will surelx have to do when n it $ 

0! 
find markets for our surplus production in order to. bee ar aceon 
working and our millions employed, so as to maintain our prosperity 
and more domestic tranquillity. 

Mr. JONES. Surely the President will not allow himself to 
be deceived by these papers. Surely he will not allow their 
utterances to lead him to think that they express the real senti- 
ments of the people of those countries or, if they do that, he can 
get their good will and respect by such a humiliating surrender 
of our rights as is involved in this legislation. 

But,“ you say, “trust the President. Do as we have done 
before,” and you point to the fact that Congress placed $50,- 
000,000 in the hands of President McKinley without any re- 
strictions or without ever asking him to account, and that is 
cited as an argument in favor of this action. No, Mr. President, 
the cases are not parallel. We knew what dangers confronted 
us then. We knew what that money was for. War with Spain 
was hourly expected by everybody. This money was to pre- 
pare for it, and Congress knew that as well as the President. 
That did not involve a surrender of the Nation’s rights, the 
Nation’s sovereignty, and the Nation’s honor at the behest 
of another power. It made an appropriation to prepare for 
the Nation's defense and to equip her armies in defense of 
humanity. If President Wilson wants money for the national 
defense, we will give it to him ungrudgingly, but if he were 
to ask us to cede away a foot of cur territory to placate a 
foreign power we would not do it until we were prostrate and 
helpless at the foot of our foe. 

“But,” you say, “the President must have had some good 
reason for urging us to do this thing. Why can you not trust 
him? He would not urge us to do this on the basis he does 
without good and substantial reasons. If you think no serious 
matters confront us, how do you account for the President’s 
suggestion?” In this way: 

I have the yery highest regard for the President. I admire 
him in many respects. I know his motives are the purest and 
the best. His honesty, sincerity, and patriotism are not open 
to question. His life, character, and achievements are an in- 
spiration. I want his administration to be a success, and I 
shall do all in my power to make it a success, and I shall gladly 
support every measure that he may propose that appeals to my 
judgment, and I know that he will not count it lese majesty 
if I question the wisdom of his judgment. Here is the trouble, 
and I say it in the greatest respect: 


the game or be 
8 which we will not = able to 
r, except at an immense cost of blood 
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I myself taught school for 10 years. In teaching I was con- 
fident and sure of my ground. I seemed to be quite successful 
when dealing with children who accepted my judgment with- 
out question and who were expected to obey my orders without 
asking the reason why. My will was law, and I acted on that 
theory. My mind and my will were trained in that way. 
With my pupils I was confident, self-reliant, unyielding, withal 
considerate. I was unfitted, however, to deal with others, and 
especially in other lines of work. Brought into controversy 
with independent, self-reliant, strong, experienced men in con- 
nection with other work, I was fearful, hesitating, and wholly 
unfitted to deal with them. As a result, I was willing to yield 
to their views as the easiest way out of difficulties and contro- 
versies that I was wholly unfitted to meet. 

President Wilson has been a school-teacher all his life. His 
word has been law. He could give his reasons for his decisions 
or withhold them, as he saw fit. The problems he is dealing 
with now are not those of the schoolmaster. The men with 
whom he comes in contact are neither school children nor 
school-teachers. They are men with their own opinions, men 
of wide experience in practical affairs, and men determined to 
gain their ends and protect the interests intrusted to them, 
They are well versed in the game of “ bluff.” 

Is it any wonder that the President lacks confidence in his 
ability to deal with these men in regard to the problems that 
they will have in hand? Is it any wonder that he says he will 
not know how to deal with them unless he can give them all 
they ask? He will not know how to do it, but that is no good 
reason why Congress should reverse itself. It isa good reason, 
however, for the President to confide in Congress and ask its 
advice and get its help and cooperation. 

Mr. President, I am not the only one who wants information 
before taking action that appears to be most humiliating and en- 
tirely unnecessary. The people are asking for the information. 
The press is asking for it, and the press that gets right down to 
the thoughts and hearts and consciences of the people. I have 
here an editorial from the Washington Herald, a supporter of 
the President in the very matter at issue. It says, under date 


of March 26: 
CRISIS IN THA TOLLS FIGHT. 


President Wilson has it in his power to clinch the victory in his fight 
for repeal of the exemption of American coastwise ships from payment 
of eanal tolls. * Should the President appear before the two 
Houses of Congress again and supplement his o 555 5 appeal for the 
legislation he deems so necessary with a presentation of arguments in 
support of bis position all opposition would take wings. It is not 
necessary that he take the people into his confidence regarding any deli- 
cate diplomatic negotiations now pending. He has said that, since the 
Baltimore convention and presidential campaign, he has discovered that 
repeal of the exemption is just and right; that the honor of the Nation 
demands it. Without question be bas weighty arguments to explain 
his change of view. Should he place them before Senate and House his 
cu use will certainly triumph. 

Mr, President, there is not any question that if reasons sound, 
cogent, and convincing were presented to the Senate and to the 
other House they would have great influence, and that the Sen- 
ate and the House would act willingly, cheerfully, and promptly 
so long as such action did not involve a cession of our sover- 
elguty over our own territory or the giving up of sovereign 
rights and principles. 

In the Washington Post of March 27 I find an editorial headed 
“ Let the people have light.” It reads as follows: 

LET THE PEOPLE Hayn LIGHT, 


President Wilson is not personally applying the whip and spur to 
Democrats in Congress in an effort to force them to abandon their con- 
victions and support him on the canal-tolls question. But some of his 
ardent supporters are resorting to bluff, bluster, and intimidation in a 
frenzied desire to rush the repeal bill through Congress. If the 991 
were on the brink of war and repeal were the only thing that coul 
avert a clash, these overeager supporters of the President could not be 
more active and vehement. 

As the President has repeatedly declared that there is no special 
emergency requiring instant action, the question peewee | arises, Why 
this headlong haste? Why should Con s rush this bill through be- 
fore the people can be heard from? hat is the reason behind this 
effort to reverse the popular will without giving the people a chance to 


ress themselves? 
Tihe ublie is absolutely in the dark as to the real reasons why the 
repeal bill 3 passed. Not only that, but Congress itself is 
nally in the dark. 
n 0 other great question has Congress been lashed into action 
without proper inquiry and deliberation. 
The tariff bill was pushed with vigor, but there was opportunity to 
debate it, and 2 8 acted with full knowledge of what it was doing. 
The currency bill was also pressed to a vote in record time, but the 
bill was subjected to scrutiny and amendments which greatly improved 
it. The bill as introduced and the law as were very different 
pieces of work. ee hour of debate on the curreney bill proved to be 
of value to the people. 


Now it is proposed to railroad an act through Congress which in- 
volves our relations with the outside world; which raises the question 
whether the United States is master of the mighty work it has con- 
structed at Panama; which affects the movements of our Navy in time 
of war; which deals with the commerce of our three coasts and the 
internal commerce that will swell the traffic through the canal; which 
disturbs our treaty relations with the Republic of Panama; which 
draws into controversy the problem of regulating transcontinental rail- 


road rates; and which attempts to take from Congress the sole power 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, and to permit a foreign 
nation through a treaty to share in this power of regulating our own 
commerce, 

The American peo 
declared that their domestic commerce shall pass through their own 
canal free of tolls. Their last expression was through the great politi- 


ple, so far as they have expressed themselves, have 


cal parties, which made strong 
mestic shipping. 

All of the candidates for President, including the present incumbent, 
anpere of this position. 

t occurred since the election to justify an attempt to reverse 
the pular will? What overshadowing peril confronts the country 
which requires the administration to disregard the popular will and 
1 Congress to act instantly with its eyes closed and its Ips 
sea 

If a question of war should confront this country, the people would 
demand full particulars before authorizing their representatives in 
Con s to say the word that would bring our arms into action. The 
people would have a right to expect perfect frankness on the part of 
the Government, and they would not tolerate anything less. 

Is the Panama tolls een so important, so secret, so big with 
danger, that its ins and outs can not be confided to the American 
2 8 Is it more dangerous than a question of war Itself? Has it 

hind it such direful possibilities that no hint of them can be con- 
fided to the people whose Interests are imperiled? 

Never before the history of the United States. we venture to say, 
has Congress been asked to act upon a matter of such consequence 
without having been furnished with the reason why it should act. Cer- 
tainly no demand has ever before been made for a reversal of the popu- 
lar will without giving a reason for the demand. 

As the Post has already observed, there is no reason for haste if it 
is true that the majority in favor of repeal is assured. The fortunes 
of the administration are not in the balance in that event. If there is 
not a majority in favor of repeal, perhaps it is because Congress and the 
people are in the dark. Possibly If the reasons for repeal were laid 

fore them there would be no dissenting votes. But it is too much to 
expect that Congress will surrender absolutely its judgment to the 
eager partisans of the President, who are themselves in the dark. 

t the popie have light on this question, in order that Congress 
may act according to the popular will. 


Mr. President, I have another editorial from the Washington 
Post and also one taken from the Cincinnati Enquirer, which I 
ask to have inserted as a part of my remarks without reading. 

: ae VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, that may 
e done. 
The editorials referred to are as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, March 26, 1914.] 
WHY HASTEN TOLL ACTION? 


The House of Representatives to-day will vote on a special rule under 
which it is proposed to put the bill to repeal the foll-exemption clause 
of the Panama Canal act to a final vote upon the expiration of 15 hours 
of discussion. This rule also will provide that no amendment shall be 
in order. Members of that body will be required to vote on the propo- 
sition as submitted by the committee and in no other way. The Post 
believes it is questionable whether the coun at large will approve 
of this hasty manner of dealing with this subject, which, looked upon 
from any point of view, is of vital importance to the people of the 
United States. 

The Post believes that President Wilson is big enough and broad 
enough in dealing with this great question to await the sober judgment 
of the American people. We believe that the President and Congress 
will lose nothing by permitting the people to be heard. 

No Government, republican in form, can retain power when it acts 
contr to the will of the electorate. It becomes more strongly in- 
trenched than ever when supported by the electorate after the settle- 
ment of a debatable problem; there stands the majority of the people. 


eclarations in favor of untaxed do- 


The pro settlement of this canal problem would seem to be one in 
Ka y e voters themselyes have a right to be heard, because their 
votes 


the last election were dependent 25 definite pledges which 
to-day, in some quarters, are held to have not been ee 

Con, and the country are entitled to rellef from hasty legisla- 
tion, which sometimes might easily become ill-advised and dangerous. 
President Wilson asked Congress to remain here and pass a tarif law 
and reform the currency. This was ungrudgingly done, although it in- 
volved great inconvenience and physi discomfort. The country now 
faces a situation in Mexico that is trying and, at times, irritating. Com- 
mittees of both House of Congress now are wrestling with the trust 
question in response to the urgent request of the President that 
remedial rs Sag along those lines be enacted during this session. 
All these things have kept Congress busy and the coun disturbed. 
It may well be asked, and is being asked throughout the country, 
whether it is wise to proceed with undue haste to repeal legislation, 
previously considered with great care in both Houses of Congress, and 
thereby, as some public men assert, nullify a well-established domestic 
policy. Scores Democratie Congressmen desire to volce the senti- 
ments of their constituents, and should have time to consult them. 

The Post believes President Wilson is honest and sincere in his rec- 
ommendations to Con on this subject. 

Already there are indications of an aroused public sentiment. The 
country may be in error and the President may be in the right in the 
position he has taken, If he is in the right and public sentiment is 
wrong, a little time in which to think the question over will bring the 
country to the President’s snpport. Many public men are of the 
opinion there is no need for haste. 

If the President thinks he hes the majority of the House with him, 
the more reason for showing no undue haste. 

Firmly convinced that it is the duty of this country to repeal the 
canal law as he is, President Wilson can afford to defer to the public 
wish for a little delay. Such acquiescence, the Post believes, will not 
reflect In the least upon the President. On the contrary, it will em- 
phasize the broadmin ess of the man and the higher character of a 
statesmanship that represents not the will of one man bat of the entire 


American le. 
at [From the Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


PUT NO CANAL TOLL ON OUR COMMERCE, 


be hoped that President Wilson will soon be in position that 
e the people of the United States into his confidence, and give 
reasons for the change of the opinion which he held as a 


7 
8 
28 


1914. 
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His reference to matters of great delicacy and near consequence, 
which he will not know how to deal with unless Congress ts its 
support in ungrudging measure to his request for neuen of the law 
may clearly point the way to obedient Congressmen, but it gives no 
zeapons to the people for change of judgment or opinion since 1912. 

f a former Republican ciministention entered into a treaty with 
any forelyn power by which our coastwise trade—a part, and an im- 
portant part, of our domestic commerce—was made subject to any 
degree of control by such foreign power the country should. be plainly 
told of this and its support requested for abrogation of such treaty. 

No administration should have made such a treaty; no United States 
8 that ever conyened would knowingly have approved of such a 
reaty. 

No administration can secure a verdict of sporova] from the people 
if it recognizes the existence of any such control by a foreign power 
over our domestic ecommerce. 

Neither Great Britain nor any other power can, by treaty or bE, any 
other means, secure the right to demand that impost, tax, tolls, or 
any other costs be levied upon any branch of our domestic commerce 
if the people are to pass upon such e. 

The honor of this country is safe with our people in their unanimous 
oo of any such claim if put forth by any foreign power on the 
Slohe 

There is no partisanship in the consideration of such an issue as this. 

There was no difference of opinion among the voters of the Demo- 
cratic, the Progressive, nor of the Republican Parties in 1912 as to the 
freedom. of our coastwise vessels from tolls at the Panama Canal, 

There is no difference in their opinions now. 

The voters of the Democratic. the Progressive, and the Republican 
Parties are equally patriotic, and they will not consider for a moment 
the claim of any foreign rower that we must place tolls upon that 
part of our domestic commerce which passes through our own canal, 
or upon any part, portion, or class of our domestic commerce at any 

nt. È 
Po The British undersecretary of foreign affairs, in a letter written in 
1912 to Secretary of State Knox, is quoted as follows: 

“Tf the trade should be so regulated as to make certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which was reserved for United States vessela 
9 be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 

en.” 

Great Britain, Germany, France, or other great powers would not 
discuss for a moment the claim of any power to hold a treaty right to 
demand that tolls be placed upon their coastwise trade in the water- 
ways they own, control, or have built, 

The American people will submit to no such assumption of power by 
any foreign nation that has existence, and their wrath will be felt at 
the polls by those who would vote repeal of the tollstexemption law. 

Our coastwise trade Is Uomestie commerce, and is no more subject to 
foreign control or interference than is the Capital of our Nation or the 
land of our States, Territories, and pee i 

Let our Senators and Representatives hearken to the voice of their 
constituents; let them listen to the deepening tones of patriotic opposi- 
tion to this re , tones which will rise in thunders of nation-wide 
resentment to those who would concede to any Tones power any right 
to regulate or control the domestic commerce of this Republic. 


Mr. JONES. I also have an editorial from the North Ameri- 
enn, of Philadelphia, of March 25, under the title The Nation 
wounded,” which I ask to have printed and put into my remarks 
without reading. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

THE NATION WOUNDED. 


The bitterest enemy of The North American would hardly accuse it, 
we think, of any leaning toward jingoism. That policy, in our judg- 
ment, is the meanest possible counterfeit of true nationalism. Too 
often it is the device of the unscrupulous, who would sacrifice even 
human life to gain personal or pone advantage. It is that false 
presentment of patriotism whi Dr. Johnson said was “the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” 

It is in the nature of man to admire physical courage and martial 
ardor, and the nation which does not honor such qualities is beginning 
to decay. We say this despite our belief that a rarer and finer spiri 
is that moral courage which stands firm for principle against the grind- 
ing pressure of circumstance, without hope of reward and without the 
stimulating thrill of the battle field. 

Yet if there is one hurt more grieyous than another that can be 
inflicted upon a nation, it is the wounding and weakening of its national 
ride. No country can be truly great whose people have been led to 
oubt its honor or its ability to command just and respectful treat- 
ment from the world. — 

This seems to us an obvious truth, yet we fear that it has not 
impressed itself upon the mind of President Wilson, for upon no other 
hypothesis can his undoubted patriotism be reconciled with his course 
in the Panama Canal tolls controversy. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the legal and diplomatic 
merits of the question, but, rather, the manner and the method of the 
President in dealing with it. We shall simply say, so that our readers 
mey know our position, that we believe the United States has the 
fullest right, morally and under the terms of existing treaties, to pass 
its domestic commerce free through its own canal. 

We believe, moreover. that Great Britain’s demand for repeal of the 
exemption clause was dictated less by sentiments of exact justice than 
by her policy of fighting for every inch of commercial advantage ob- 
tainable, and that the present application of pressure from London is 
due to the favorable 8 by our embarrassing situation 
in regard to Mexican affairs. rthermore, if it were clear, as it is 
not, that Great Britain sincerely belleved in the justice of her case, 
and that there was a genuine ground for dispute, we should favor its 
reference to the international court of arbitration at The Hague. 

For to-day, however, we put all these questions aside. Our concern 
is wholly with the course pursued by President Wiison in handling 
the problem. And in this we see results deplorable to his good name 
and gravely hurtful to the American Nation. 

His unfortunate act can be described in few words, On March 5 he 
appeared before the Houses of Congress and read an address in which 
he characterized the exemption of American, coastwise vessels from 
payment of tolls as an economic blunder and a violation of international 


Without objection, permission is 


agreement which reflected 
reversal of policy in order te auto 
affairs. These were his words: 


n our faith, and demanded a speedy 


in dealing with certain foreign 


These are startli ions. If President Wilson has discovered 
that the exemption of American coastwise vessels would be an economic 
mistake, and also that such concession to our domestic commerce in 
our own waterway would be an international breach of faith, surely it 
is his duty to acquaint the American people with those unanswerable 
arguments for his Stir | formed decision. American citizens are in- 
teligent and open minded enough to be counted upon to support their 

dent loyally, if he can advance sound and conclusive reasons for 
his unusual course. 

But when, without argument or explanation, he demands repudiation, 
“right or wrong,” of a policy adopted by the preceding administration, 
upheld by former Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, enacted a Demo- 
cratie House and a Republican Senate, indorsed by the mocratic 
and Progressive platforms, 8 by the Democratie Speaker, the 
Democratic House leader, and by Mr. Wilson himself when a candi- 
date; sustained by competent British ratte and approved by the 
majority of the American people—and when the most conspicuous of 
his supporters are the interests back of the transcontinental rail- 
roads—in these conditions, we submit, the President asks more than 
he has any right to ask, and more than patriotism can give. 

This much we should say, if the President's extraordinary demand 
had been made in less objectionable terms—if he had not seen fit, in 
a public and formal utterance, to charge the American people with a 
deliberate act of bad faith. 

But he was not content merely to state his own convictions and 
prefer his remarkable plea against the judgment of the Nation and 
Congress. “He urged that,. a or wrong,” without considering 
evidence, precedents, or related facts, we should yield to the demands 
of a fore’ nation, lest he “should not know how to deal with other 
matters of greater delicacy.” 

The other statements and =e of his address were unusual; 
but this, we say, was unnatural and lamentable. For it furnished the 
first instance in which a personage of influence has advised that the 
United States should yield to foreign pressure, “right or wrong"; 
that this Nation should, in effect, pay tribute to another power, lest, 
in default of that, it be placed in a position where it could not mect 
other international problems. Surely m more astounding utterance 
never emanated from a President of the United States. 

Friends of President Wilson and his administration deceive them- 
selves if they believe that this humiliating incident has not sunk deep 
into the patriotic soul of the average American citizen. They are 
woefully mistaken if they think, because the murmurs bave not grown 
loud enough to reach their ears, that there is widespread acquiescence 
in the course adopted. The truth is that the President has put hia 
heel upon the patriotic nerve of this Nation; and, though there may 
be no outcry, that nerve is bruised and quivering. 

If those close to the administration could “ dietagraph“ the editorial 
councils being held daily in the offices even of friendly newspapers, if they 
could get the innermost judgment of men free from partisan basis, they 
would be convineed that, even if the ident drives his policy through, 
the question will by no means be © For it is perfectly clear to 
everyone familiar with political controversies that this issue is one 
which will not die; that the President has raised a ghost which will be 
at his shoulder as long as he holds his exalted office. 

It is needless to ny that we do not attribute his action to railroad 
influence or to lack of the purest patriotism. Onr belief is simply that 
he has lost his K His vision is so intent upon our 0 
entanglements t be can not see the b er issues that touch the 
very life and future of the Nation. The immediate difficulties seem 
to him the overshadowing problem, and their solution the most vital 
task of his administration. Yet greater far than these things, out- 
weighing them immeasurably in importance and far-reaching influence, 
is the preservation of the national spirit, which he has weakened by 
his intemperate and un fiable utterance. 

President Wilson might profitably study the record of his Democratic 
predecessor, Grover Cleveland. That President’s policies touching eco- 
nomie problems are remembered chiefly by historians; but what he did 
toward assertion of national honor and the elevation of national 
prestige lives in the mind of every American. The one outstand 
act of his two administrations was his eg to Great Britain an 
the world at a time when this country was ill prepared to enforce his 


lecrees : 

“To-day the United States is practically sovereign upon this conti- 
nent, and its flat is law upon the subjects to whieh it confines its 
interposition.” 

Europe sneered at this move as “shirtsleeve diplomacy,” but Europe 
obeyed the mandate; and the utterance of Grover Cleveland did more 
to uphulld Americanism abroad and at home than the work of any 
other Executive since Lincoln. 

The sp Sencan is no 8 ee A ee We 

patriotic purpose an incerely desire the success of his 
3 But, however admirable his Intent and however great 

in other directions, we must deplore his manner of han- 
dling this Panama question. 

To chargo the Nation and its representatives with deliberate bad 
faith, to demand the reversal of a well-considered. policy, “right or 
8 and to u that the United States purchase foreign friend- 
ship by yielding tribute under pressure—such a course is more than a 
political blunder; it is an insidious peril to this country’s prestige 
and to that spirit of nationalism which is the very soul of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. JONES. I also ask unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted as part of my remarks, without reading, the portions 
of two editorials in the Washington Post of March 28, which I 
have marked. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that may be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


It was recognized as such a national affair in 1912 that the Demo- 
cratic and the Progressive Parties gave their pledges to the people that 
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our coastwise commerce should be free from tolls, and the Republican 
candidate, for himself and his party, made his position clear as 
tinctly in favor of such freedom. 

Less than two years ago this freedom from tolls of our coastwise 
commerce was the creed of the Nation, the profession of faith of the 
three cindidates for the Presidency, and was ratified by the votes of 
more than 13,500,000 of our citizens. 

Freedom from tolls for our coastwise vessels was thereby made a 
national policy in a most positive and unmistakable manner. 

* +$ $ s * a * 


With all due respect to the President, believing that he is convinced 
he is right in his change of opinion, we can not accept his conclusions 
without being advised of his reasons for such a complete reversal of his 
own position upon this subject. s 

$ Ea $ * * + . 


If there is a commanding reason why the United States should sur- 
render its rights to control the Panama Canal and its coastwise ship- 
ping, the people and Congress have a right to know it. Perhaps every 
4 5 in the country would favor the President's side if this reason were 

nown. 
* * $ $ + $ + 


Since it is evident that this mysterious reason is not to be confided 
to Congress or the people, since Congress is expected to vote “sight 
unseen ” on this question, it must act in the light of the reasons before 
it. It has no right to surrender its judgment to anyone. The poeple 
did not elect Congress to act as the mere puppet of the administration 
any more than it elected Woodrow Wilson to be the mere puppet of 


ongress, 

What then, are the reasons why Congress should refuse to surrender 
control of the Panama Canal and domestic shipping? 

Because the American people decreed that a canal should be built, 
to be owned and controlled by the United States, for the pu of 
2577775 the welfare of the country in peace and defending it war, 

or this purpose they. taxed themselves $400,000,000. out of the pockets 
of capital and labor, industry and commerce, trade and agriculture, 
rich and poor. 2 

It was for the purpose of getting absolute control of this canal that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was superseded. The people did not want 
any partner in this canal. They did not have any quarrel with Great 
Britain, and they have no quarrel with her now. They did what they 
would have expected Great Britain herself to do—they looked out for 
themselves and their own country. 

If France had built the canal at Panama, she would have been en- 
titled to operate it to the advantage of French commerce and French 
war vessels, and no country would have objected. 

The United States has not bound itself to Great Britain or any other 
country to share in the operation of the It violates no treaty 
obligation when it treats all nations alike, so long as they observe the 
2 laid down by it—and not by them— for the operation of the 
canal. 

The people remembered their agony of suspense while the Oregon 
was burrying around South America, and they determined that there 
should be a canal that would permit the passage of American warships 
from one ocean to the other. 

ref will not now tolerate a pusillanimous policy that would rob the 
United States of the advantages of the canal in time of war. They will 
not support the theory that this country must treat an enemy's ships 
on an equality with our own in time of war. 

The people will not approve any action by Congress or the President, 
or both, that will turn the Panama Canal over to our commercial rivals 
and permit foreign nations to dictate the terms upon which American 
ships shall pass from one of our coasts to the other through an Ameri- 
can canal paid for by American money. 

These are reasons why the American people, Members of Con- 
gress to defend the honor and interests of the United States. They are 
watching every vote cast on this question, and every man in casting his 
vote must determine for himself whether he will heed the people's will 
— to hide behind the personality of the President of the United 

ates, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in 1912 Congress passed the law 
it is now sought to repeal. It was discussed for months. 
Every economic question and every political question, foreign 
and domestic, was considered in all its bearings. When the 
question came to a vote in this body 44 Senators voted for the 
exemption and only 11 against, and it is a most significant fact, 
in view of the present conditions, that not a single Democrat 
yoted against the exemption, and some of the Republicans who 
yoted against it expressly stated that they believed we had the 
right to make the exemption, but thought ve should not do it, 
for economic reasons, Nothing new has arisen since that action 
was taken. We are asked to change this waterway from a 
national to an international waterway; to surrender our sover- 
eignty over our own territory and our own property; to place 
our coastwise shipping at the mercy of that nation that from 
the foundation of our Government has used every possible 
r-eans, from piracy, war, discriminations, and subsidies, treaties, 
and conventions, to hamper and destroy our shipping; to destroy 
the competitive value of this great waterway and assist the 
transcontinental railways in exacting higher freight rates from 
the people who had hoped for so much from this great enter- 
prise and to place ourselves and our ships tpon an absolute 
inequality with all other nations of the earth, while bearing all 
the burdens of construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
eanal; and with all this we are asked to confess abjectly that 
we deliberately dishonored ourselves by violating the plain 
obligations of a treaty. Mr. President, I will not vote to do all 
this until the American people have had a chance to express 
themselves upon it and direct me to do so. What their verdict 
will be I have not the least doubt. They haye never yet re- 
treated in dishonor; they have never yet preserved peace by 
purchase. 


Mr. President, the Senate will demonstrate that it is the 
tribune of the people and not the satrapy of the Executive. 

Now, Mr. President, I withdraw my objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, then, the reso- 
lution will go over without prejudice. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference bureau 
of the Library of Congress was announced as first in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement was announced as 
next in order. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or least certain public lands to the Re- 
public Coal Co., a corporation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serye on or solicit funds for any political commit- 
tee, club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3112) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal of 
certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's earth, and 
other minerals within portions of Indian reservations heretofore 
opened to settlement and entry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


TELEGRAMS OF SENATORS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I inquire if the Senate is 
now considering the calendar under Rule VIII? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, under Rule VIII, I move to continue 
the consideration of Senate resolution 156. 

ne GALLINGER. We have just reached that on the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That resolution is the next business 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

The resolution (S. Res. 156) limiting expenditures for tele- 
grams sent or received by Senators was announced as next in 
order, and the Senate resumed its consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, after the expiration of 20 minutes, or before that, we vote 
upon the pending amendment and upon the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not make that request, 
because we go into executive session at 1.45 o'clock to-day 
under a unanimous-consent agreement, and we could not have 
the roll called by the time we would have to go into executive 
session. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I ask unanimous consent that we 
take a yote now upon the pending amendment and the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be necessary to have a roll call in 
order to do so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It may be that it will not be necessary 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the rules of the Senate we should be 
obliged to do so in view of the procedure of yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a request for unanimous 
consent pending. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when the Senate ad- 
journed on yesterday we were taking the vote on a substitute 
for the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the reason why I want to have the 
resolution yoted upon now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we can vote upon the amendment 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. There was the lack of a 
quorum disclosed when we had the roll call. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 
as that is where we were on yesterday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We were voting yesterday on the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and the yeas 
and nays were proceeding when the Senate adjourned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprey]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I desire to be 


recorded as present. I was not present during the debate on 
the subject, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PERKINS). He is absent on account of sickness. I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Corr] to the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CHILTON] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman] and will vote. I vote 
“a yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I haye a general 
‘pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. As 
he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. West] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. He has 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Kern.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to announce the unayoid- 
able absence of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. They 
are paired. I ask that this announcement may stand on all 
votes for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CuLprrsoN] on account of illness. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont]. This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrrexs] to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHreips], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. In the absence of 
that Senator I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Cutperson]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WORKS. I announce the necessary absence of my col- 
league [Mr. PERKINS], on account of sickness. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Suivery], and also the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON j. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce a pair 
existing between my colleague [Mr. Huemes] and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 

Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gore Nelson Smoot 
Brady Gronna Norris Rrephensor 
Bristow Hollis Owen Sutherland 
Bryan James Page Swanson 
Burton Jones Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Townsend 

lapp Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Crawford Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Walsh 
Cummins Lee, Md. Shafroth Williams 
Dillingham Lodge Sheppard Works 

1 Martin, Va. Simmons 


NAYS—4. 
Lippitt O'Gorman Oliver Tillman 
NOT VOTING—44 

Bankhead Fletcher Newlands Smith, Ariz, 
Bradley Goff Overman Smith, Md. 

aor Hitchcock Penrose Smith, Mich. 
Burleig Hughes Perkins mith, S. 
Catron ohnson Pittman St 
Chilton ern Ransdell Stone 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Reed Thomas 

is Root Thornton 

Colt McCumber Sherman arren 
Culberson. McLean Shields Weeks 
du Pont Myers Shively West 


So Mr. Keyyon’s substitute was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word upon 
the subject, but I suppose the time has arrived when we must 
go into executive session. Am I wrong about the time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under our agreement F rise to make 
the motion at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 45 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RICHARDSON, OF ALABAMA. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. WILIA RICHARDSON, late a Representative 
from the State of Alabama, and transmitted resolutions of the 
House thereon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee) laid 
before the Senate the following resolutions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which were read: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 31, 1914. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
ILLIAM R 


—_ of Hon. W. ICHARDSON, a Representative from the State 
0 


Alabama. 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
G be appointed to attend the 

eral. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expense in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senato 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk, and ask that they may be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 325) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
nsa of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 


The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed under the second reso- 
lution as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Porx- 
DEXTER, and Mr. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased Representative that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes a. m. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Thursday, April 2, 1914, at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 1, 1914. 
INTERSTATE CoMMERCE COMMISSIONER. 


Winthrop More Daniels to be an interstate commerce com- 
missioner. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Stephen J. Doyle to be United States marshal, district of 
North Dakota. 


. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
= -Wepnespay, April 1, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou infinite, eternal source of life and light and love, we 
bless Thee for the profound faith which brings us to Thee for 
consolation in sorrow and grief, for the hope which penetrates 
the veil and gives us a glimpse of the bright beyond. Questions 
of great moment pertaining to the now may divide us in honest 
judgment, but the death of one of our number unites us in 
sorrow and sympathy. A picturesque, sturdy, noble, patriotic 
soul has been called from the scenes of this life to the realms 
of eternity. His work is done, and well done. He leaves be- 
hind him a worthy record, which has well fitted him for a place 
of usefulness in a sphere of activities beyond. We bless Thee 
for his life, his work, his example. May his memory live in 
our hearts and inspire us to faithful service. Comfort us, his 
many friends, and the dear children he leaves behind him, with 
the blessed hope of the immortality of the soul, where in a 
brighter realm love will meet love, to dwell together forever; 
and Thine be the praise, through Him who taught us to put our 
trust in Thee, our God and our Father, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there is on the Speaker's 
table a House bill with Senate amendments. If the Speaker 
will kindly lay it before the House, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to disagree to the Senate amendments and send it to con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. What is the bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is a bill to improve the Public Health 
Service. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk reports that it is not at the desk. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I will call it up later. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 15279) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes, which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report (No. 485), 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves all 
points of order. 

PENSIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 15280) making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 486) ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during the consideration of the 
immigration bill I made several brief speeches, but owing to a 
great deal of important business it has been absolutely impos- 
sible for me to revise my remarks. I ask unanimous consent 
for the privilege of revising and extending my remarks in the 
ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The genfleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the fortifications appropriation 
bill, H. R. 12235, and to disagree to the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
Ley] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
the fortifications appropriation bill, to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? ~ 
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There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. WHITE, and 
Mr. CALDER. \ 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER: This is Calendar Wednesday, and the un- 
finished business is the Key pension bill (H. R. 13044) to pen- 
sion widow and minor children of any officer or enlisted man 
who served in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrec- 
tion. The House automatically resolves itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate on this bill close in one hour. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the automatic resolving of the 
House into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, the gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous consent that 
debate on this bill be limited to one hour, Is there objection? 

Mr. DIES. I object. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move that general debate 
on this bill be limited to one hour. 

Mr. MANN. Make it an hour and a half. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Then I modify my motion and move that 
general debate on this bill close in one hour and a half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] moves 
gee general debate on this bill be limited to one hour and a 

alf. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 


resent. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum present. Evidently there is none, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think under the rule 
there is an automatic call of the House in connection with the 
yeas and nays. - 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. The Doorkeeper will lock 
ihe doors. The Sergeant at. Arms will notify absentees. Those 
in favor of limiting the debate to one hour and a half will, as 
their names are called, say “aye”; those opposed, “no”; and 
the Clerk will call the roll. . 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 271, nays 79, 
answered present“ 4, not voting 77, as follows: 


YEAS—271. 
Abercrombie Dixon Hill Moore 
Donohoe Hinds Morgan, La. 

Ainey Donovan Hinebaugh Morgan, Okla, 
Alexander Doolittle Holland Morin 
Allen Doremus Houston Morrison 
Anderson Driscoll Howell Moss, Ind. 
Ansberry Dupré Hughes, Ga. Mott 
Anthony Dyer Hulings Murdock 
Ashbrook Eagan Humphreys, Miss. Murray, Mass. 
Aswell Eagle ieee Murray, Okla, 
Austin Edwards acoway Neeley, Kans, 
Bailey Esch Johnson, Ky. Neely, W. Va. 
Baltz Estopinal Johnson, S. C. Nolan, J. I. 
Barkley Evans Johnson, Utah O'Brien 

‘| Barabart Fairchild Kahn Oglesby 
Bathrick Faison Keating O'Hair 
Beakes Farr Keister Oldfield 
Bell, Cal. Fergusson Kelley. Mich, Padgett 
Bell, Ga. Ferris <ennedy, Iowa Paige, Mass. 
Booher ess Kennedy, R. I. Palmer 
Bowdle Fields Kent rk 
Broekson Flood, Va Kettner Patton, Pa. 
Broussard Floyd, Ark. Key. Ohio Payne 
Brown, N. Y. Foster Kiess, Pa. Peters, Me, 
Browning Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Peterson 
Bruckner Francis Kinkead, N. J. Phelan 
Buchanan, III. Frear Kirkpatrick Piatt 
Bulkley French Kitchin Tlumley 
Burke, S. Dak Gallagher Knowland, J. R. Porter 
Burke, Wis. Gard Konop Post 
Rutler Gardner Lafferty Pou 
Calder Gerry La Follette Powers 
Cantor Gillett Langham Raker 
Cantril Gilmore Langley Rauch 
Caraway Gittins Lazaro eed 
Carr Glass Lee, Ga. Reilly, Wis. 
Cary Godwin, N.C Lenroot Riordan 
Chandler, N. Y. Goeke Lewis, Pa. Roberts, Mass. 
Church Good Lieb Rothermel 
Claypool Goulden Linthicum Rouse 
Cline Graham, III. Lloyd Rubey 
Coady Green, lowa Lobeck Rucker 
Connelly, Kans. Greene, Mass. Loft Rupley 
Connolly, lowa Greene, Vt. McAndrews Russell 
Conry Griffin McCoy Sabath 
Cooper Gudger McDermott Scott 
Cramton Hamill McGuire, Okla. Scully 
Crosser Hamilton, Mich. McKellar Seldomridge 
Dale Hamlin McKenzie Sells 
Danforth Haugen MacDonald Shackleford 
Davenport Hawley Madden Shar 
Davis Hayden Maguire, Nebr. Sherley 
Decker Hayes Manahan Sherwood ` 
Dent Heflin Mapes Shreve 
Dershem Helm Miller Sinnott 
Dickinson Helvering Mondell Slemp 
Difenderfer Hensley Montague Sloan 
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Small Stringer Treadwa: Watson 
Smith, Md. Switzer Underhil Weaver 
Smith, Minn. Taggart Underwood Whaley 
Sparkman Talbott, Md are White 
Stanley Talcott, N. Y, Vollmer Williams 
Stedman Taylor, Ark. Volstead Willis 
Steenerson Taylor, Colo. Walker Wingo 
Stephens, Cal. 8 Wallin Woodruff 
Stephens, Nebr. Ten Eyck Walsh Woods 
Stone Thompson, Okla. Walters Young, N. Dak, 
Stout Thomson, III. Watkins 
NAYS—79. 
Baker Doughton Johnson, Wash. Slayden 
Bartlett Elder Kennedy, Conn. Smith, J. M. C. 
Barton Falconer Lee, Pa. Smith, Saml. W. 
Beall, Tex. Finley Lesher Smith, Tex. 
Britten Fitzgerald Lever Stafford - 
Brodbeck Garner Levy Stephens, Miss. 
Buchanan, Tex. Garrett, Tenn. Logue Stephens, Tex. 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tex. Lonergan Stevens, N. H, 
Campbell Gordon ahan Sumners 
Candler, Miss. Gregg Mann Sutherland 
Carter Hardwick Mitchell Taylor, N. Y. 
Casey Hard Moss, W. Va. cher 
Clayton Harrison Norton Thomas 
Collier Hart O'Leary Tribble 
Copley Ha O'Shaunessy Vaughan 
Covington Helgesen Page, N. C Webb 
Cox Henry Peters, Mass. Wilson, Fla. 
Deitrick Howard Rayburn Witherspoon 
Dies Hull Rogers Young, Tex, 
Dillon Humphrey, Wash. Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Adamson Burgess Kreider Sims 
NOT VOTING—77. 
Aiken Cullop Jones Quin 
Avis Curry Kelly, Pa, oN ergs 
Barchfeld Dooling Kindel Rainey 
Bartboldt Dunn Korbly Reilly, Conn. 
Blackmon Edmonds L’Engle Roberts, Nev. 
Borchers FitzHenry Lewis, Md. Saunders 
Borland Fordney Lindbergh Smith, Idaho 
Brown, W. Va. George Lindquist Smith, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. Goldfogle McClellan Stevens, Minn. 
Brumbaugh Goodwin, Ark, McGillicuddy Tavenner 
Bryan Gorman McLaughlin Taylor, Ala. 
Burke, Pa. Graham, Pa. Maher ‘Towner 
Burnett Gray Martin Townsend 
Byrnes, S. C. Griest Merritt Tuttle 
Callaway Guernsey Metz Whitacre 
Carew Hamilton, N. Y. Moon Wilson, N. X. 
Carlin Hammond Nelson Winslow 
Clancy Hobson Parker 
Clark, Fla. Hoxworth Patten, N. Y. 
Crisp Hughes, W. Va. Prouty 


The following pairs were announced : 


On this vote: 


Mr. Quin (against motion) with Mr, Avis (for motion). 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Honsox with Mr. Rorerts of Nevada. 
. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
„ BogLanD with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 
. GorMAN with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. GRay with Mr. Towner. 

. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. ForpNry. 
CLARK of Florida with Mr. Kremer. 
. Burnett with Mr. MARTIN. 

. AIKEN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. BLACKMON with Mr. CURRY.. 

. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. DUNN. 
. CALLAWAY with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 

. CARLIN with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 
. Grorce with Mr. EDMONDS, 

. HamMonnd with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
. Korsty with Mr. Grrest. 

. GOLDFOGLE with Mr. NELSON. 

. McCLELLAN with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. Merz with Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
. Moon with Mr. PARKER. 

. Patten of New York with Mr. LINDBERGH. 
. Raney with Mr. LINDQUIST. 
„ Reitty of Connecticut with Mr. MERRITT. 
. SAUNDERS with Mr. PROUTY. 
. SmiruH of New York with Mr. WINSLOW. 
. TOWNSEND with Mr. Smirx of Idaho. 
. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
. Crancy with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 


KREIDLER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a gen- 
eral pair with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK, and I 
wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 7 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with Mr. Liyruicum in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of th 
bill of which the Clerk will read the title: z 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13044) to pension widows and minor children of any 
officer or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Philip- 
pine insurrection. 

Mr, ANSBERRY was recognized, and yielded 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Loeve]. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Under the rule, who will haye control of the 
time in this debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY] 
was recognized, and he will have control of one hour. 

Mr. FOWLER. Under the rule, will he have the right to yield 
that time to any Member he may see fit? 

The CHAIRMAN. He will. 

Mr. LOGUE. Mr. Chairman, I feel that this pension bill is 
entitled to our support. That in the case of the death of a 
soldier leaving a widow or a minor child or children where the 
income of the widow does not exceed the sum of $250 a year 
the pension mentioned in the bill shall be paid. 

I am a firm believer that in the event of the misfortune of 
death overcoming one who has in time of trouble contributed 
the best that is in him in defense of the country there shall 
be no condition permitted to exist that will allow the wife, child, 
or children to be dependent upon public charity. 

The limitation placed on the income of the wife, $250, is but 
the sum of $5 a week, and with children under 16 years of age, 
as provided for in the bill, it is manifest to all of us that with 
only such income there would be a condition of dependency 
either upon the relatives or those charitably inclined or those 
engaged in charitable institutional work. True, the bill does 
not connect the death of the soldier with any disease or injury 
contracted in the service, but it was well stated last week by 
Members of this House who have served in the Spanish War 
that as a result of typhoid they were to-day suffering from poor 
physical condition, and many of us have had brought to our 
attention similar cases amongst our friends or relatives. 

I am one who does not believe, when the wife or minor child 
or children of a deceased soldier are dependent for maintenance 
and support, that they should be put to the difficulty or the 
trouble of trying to connect the death of the husband and 
father with some injury or disease contracted in the service. 


| I believe that proper recognition should be given at all times to 


those who have contributed on the field of battle or in military 
or naval service for the advancement, protection, or betterment 
of our great Republic. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, that in 
our day, when we notice the breadth and scope of a feeling more 
human than in the past, when great industries are considering 
the welfare of their employees in the advanced progressive work 
of the hour, when we are seeking to provide comfort and aid 
and relief to those injured in the ordinary everyday calling, it 
is not going too far to extend that principle to the one who 
in the hour of trouble offered his life in defense of his country 
or in the extension of its principles. I consider that it would 
be a pitiful condition for the orphan boy or the girl of an 
American soldier to be at any time a dependent on charitable 
institutions. I believe that it is the place of the Government to 
aid and assist upon the arising of any such unfortunate con- 
ditions. 

There is in this bill something which, to my mind, should be 
made a little clearer. I refer to the following language, to be 
found on page 2: 

3 a widow, without means of support other than her daily 
labor, and an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year, or ete td 
a minor child or children under the age of 16 years, such widow shall, 
upon due proof of her husband's death, without proving his death to be 
the result of his Army or Navy service, be placed on the pension roll 
from the date of the filing of her application therefor under this act at 
the rate of $12 per month during her widowhood, and shall also be paid 
$2 per month for each child of such officer or enlisted man under 16 

ears of age and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, 
eaving a child or children of such officer or enlisted man under the age 
of 16 years, such pension shall be paid such child or children until the 
age of 16. 

Permit me to illustrate. In the case of a widow with three 
children under the age of 16 that would mean $18 a month for 
their support? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is true. 

Mr. LOGUE. That would be the interpretation of that lan- 
guage? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Les. 

Mr. LOGUE. I only want to make it clear. In the event of 
the death of the wife or in the event of her remarriage, what 
sum would then go to the children? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Two dollars apiece per month. I will say 
to the gentleman that this is the exact language, as I understand 


it, copied yerbatim from the existing law, which takes care of 


` 
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the minor children of the Civil War veterans, and which has 
been so construed in the Pension Office. 


Mr. LOGUE. Then it has been the subject of construction | 


and has been passed on in that way? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man suys Civil War veterans. It is not only Civil War vet- 
erans but the children of veterans of all wars. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman is correct in that, but it 
probably has practical application now only to Civil War vet- 
erans. 

Mr. LOGUE: Then, Mr. Chairman, under the interpretation 
that is given to this provision we would, therefore, have this 
condition, that in the event of four or, say, five minor children 
being left, upon the death of the widow, there would be given 
to these five minor children the pittanee of $10 a month for their 


maintenance, support, and supposed education, these being the 


offspring of one who: offered the best that was in him in his 
country’s cause. It appears to me, therefore, that the smallness 
of the sum manifests fully the necessity for our passing this law. 

The best work that we can possibly do is to try to hold 
together the remnants of any American home, to try to hold 
together the boy and the girl, instead of making them de 
pendents upon some institution, instead of having them scat- 
tered around, instead of having them distributed, perchance, 


to kindly neighbors or considerate relatives; and if we would | 


do the great work of aiding to hold together the members of the 
family, the dependents of the father who contributed so much 
to his country, we would help to inculcate in those young men 


and women a feeling of love of country and of patriotism that 


would make for good fer them and for us in the future. There- 


fore, Mr. Chairman, I am of opinion that this bill should re- | the approp vention! Tritt, pave tec DAT 
r. 


ceive the support ef the Members of this House as a tribute to 
those who have contributed to the cause of their country, as 
a means of keeping their children from being objects of chari- 
table consideration, and for the preservation of the home which, 


perchance, was left bereft solely through the seryice that the | 


soldier gave to his country. [Applause.} 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr: Chairman, we have an understanding 
with reference to the time that is to be controlled by the oppo- 
sition to this measure. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELDER] is to have half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not informed as to any 
understanding as to time. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. If there is no objection, we will have that 
understanding: 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman can yield so much of his 
time as he desires. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The point is this: The proponents of any 
measure are entitled to the opening and closing: 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, let me make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Ohio. If he will reserve the balance of his 
time, then some one in opposition to the bill will be entitled 
to recognition for the other half hour. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is what we expected to do. We had 
reached that understanding, but we thought, in fairness to the 
other Members of the House, that it should be an hour. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELDER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the bill? 

Mr. ELDER. Yes. I understand the Chair had agreed to 
recognize me for half an hour, and, with that understanding, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorvon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state the understand- 
ing in regard to time, The gentleman from Ohio was recog- 
nized for an hour and used 10 minutes of his time, leaving 50 
minutes remaining. The gentleman from Louisiana IMr. ELDER] 
is now recognized for half an hour and yields 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorvon], who is recognized. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there has been put into the Reconp here and presented 
to this House a great deal of misinformation upon the subject 
of this bill which I think in fairness to the Members who are 
to vote upon it and justice to the country should be corrected. 
The acting chairman of the committee in his presentation of 
the bill one week ago to-day was interrogated upon the subject 
of the amount of money involved in the bill. He was asked 
this question, or, rather, he stated in opening debate upon it: 

This bill is not lavish. It is not generous. It is simply. ordinary 
justice. It merely puts the widows of the 8 ish and Philippine 
Wars on the same footing with those of the Civil, Indian, and Mexican 
Wars. The United States Government has always maintained a high 
plane of financial honor, and has never considered the size of its deb 


but only the question of whether they were just. If just, they shoul 
be paid at any cost. The sum required is comparatively insignificant 


Is the gentleman from Louisiana against 


for so great and wealthy a Nation as ours. At the outside, the esti- 


mated cost would not be over 82,500,000. 


| Now, for the information of the committee, I will say that the 
report to which he refers contains an estimate from the Inte- 
rior Department made by the present and preceding adminis- 
trations in whieh the cost of this bill is estimated to be $2,- 
500,000 the first year, and that the amount will continue to 
increase for an indefinite number of years. There is a very 
great difference between that proposition and the one stated 
by the acting chairman of this committee. 

Mr.. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Did the gentleman understand from the 
statement made by the acting chairman and by other gentlemen 
on the floor in reference to that same question that $2,500,000 
would be all that this Government would be called upon to 
expend 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. In the case of 300,000 men who served in 
the Spanish-American War? 
poe GORDON. I am going to point out why that is not 

e. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I know there was not another man on the 
8 55 who took that view of it, except the gentleman from 
| 0. 

pi GORDON. Let me read what the acting chairman 
sa — 
| Mr. LANGLEY. Nobody else in the House understood it 
that way. 

Mr. GORDON. On page 5832 of the Recor is this dialogue. 
Mr. Key of Ohio was asked this question by Mr. Harrison: 

Mr. Harnrson. Under this bill, what does the gentleman estimate 


wy of Ohio. At the very outside, not exceeding $2,500,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The first year? 

Mr. Key of Ohio. No. Gentlemen will note, in reading from the 
report, that that maiter is set out clearly. 

r. SanatH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Key of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SapatH. Can the gentleman inform me how many men who 
served in the ish-American War would be affected by this act? 

Mr. Key of Ohio. About 434,000, all told. That would include those 
in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
Boxer uprising. 

Mr. Sanarn. It would include all of those? 

Mr. Key of Ohio. Yes; t serving between April 21, 1898, and’ 
N ö the gentle t 

r. 2 
would cost would be about 52,500,000? e AON TORE AIE IE 

Mr. Key of Ohio. Yes. This is a widows’ bill. 

Mr. Sanatu. That will be about the first year? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Not until I get through reading this dia- 
logue. 

Mr. Key of Ohio. No; that matter is all set out In the report. In 
about three years we the number of claims that would be adju- 
dicated would run into $2,500,000. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the estimates of the Interior De- 
partment, both under Mr. Taft and the present administration, 
estimated the cost of this bill to the country the first year at 
$2,500,000 and say that it will constantly increase annually 
for an indefinite time in the future. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentelman yield there? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman understands, does he not, 
that these estimates are all annual estimates? 

Mr. GORDON, All but Mr. Kxx's. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And the Interior Department made an esti- 
1 a this bill, and I think everybody in the House under- 
stood it 

Mr. GORDON. I understand it, but I am trying to get the 
House to understand it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The House understood it and everybody 
else so understood but the gentleman now addressing the com- 
mittee., 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Key did not understand it or he would 
not have said what he did. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I took it for granted that every one un- 
derstood at that time that this wes an annual appropriation. 

Mr. GORDON. Why did the gentleman say at the outset 
that the cost of this bill to the country would be only $2,500,000? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Per annum. 

Mr. GORDON. But the gentleman did not say that. I have 
just read what the gentleman said. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Well, E say it now. 

Mr..GORDON. All right; I accept the correction. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I took it for granted that all the Members 
on the floor of the House so understood it, 
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Mr, GORDON, I do not think there is any ambiguity about 
the statement here. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I did not intend to misrepresent anything, 
and I know I could not have misrepresented it in that respect 
if I wanted to. ; 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON, Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Did.I understand the gentleman to say he 
was opposed to this pension bill? 

Mr, GORDON. The gentleman did not as yet, but if he will 
listen he will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Has not the gentleman voted for a pension 
bill before? 

Mr. GORDON. Not yet; I have been here but a year. 

Mr. LAZARO. In this House, the other day? 

Mr. GORDON. Probably; I do not know; I do not recall to 
what the gentleman refers. 

Mr. LAZARO. What is the difference between soldiers who 
have served in this war and soldiers who have served in the 
other wars? 

Mr. GORDON. Why, this bill does not grant any pension to 
any soldier who served in the war—— 

Mr. LAZARO. Those who are dependent, then. What is the 
difference? 

Mr. GORDON. There is this differenee 

Mr. LAZARO. I ask just for information. 

Mr. GORDON. No dependents of veterans of the Civil War, 
the greatest war in all history, were granted any such pension as 
is provided in this bill until 1890, 25 years after the war closed. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Just a moment. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, sir. í 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Is it your notion of the logic of this situa- 
tion that because the dependent children and the other depend- 
ents of Civil War veterans did not get their due until the time 
you have stated, because of this tardy justice, gives us a suffi- 
cient reason to delay doing substantial justice to the dependents 
of the Spanish War veterans? Does my friend contend we should 
permit 25 years to elapse? Is that your notion of it? 

Mr. GORDON. My notion of this bill is stated in the manu- 
script which I will read, if you will listen. 

Mr. ANSBERRY,. Answer the question directly. 

Mr. GORDON. I will answer it in my address, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Nobody will hear it or read it, either. 

Mr. GORDON. I stated them to the gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. Lazaro], who wished to know the difference between 
this bill and the present pension law. I am giving my views on 
this legislation. I am not responsible for past pension legisla- 
tion. I am responsible for the pension legislation of this House 
to the extent of my vote. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. But for the purpose of comparison, the 
gentleman states the injustice that was done to Civil War 
veterans’ dependents and thinks 

Mr. GORDON. Do not state what I think. I know what I 
think; you do not. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Judging from what the gentleman has said 
in the past on several measures, I would not attempt to state 
what the gentleman may think on any question. 

-Mr. GORDON. All right. Then let me state it. [Laughter.] 

This bill presents to every living man who enlisted in the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, volunteer and 
regular, and who was enrolled for 90 days between April 21, 
1898, and July 4, 1902, a paid-up contract of life insurance, 
which obligates the United States to pay upon his death to his 
widow, if her net income is less than $250 per annum, the sum 
of $12 per month for the remainder of her natural life or until 
she remarries, and to each of his children the sum of $2 per 
month until they become 16 years of age. He may have been 
home on a furlough during the entire period of his enlistment, 
but he gets the contract just the same if he was enrolled for 
90 days. In ease the child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise 
permanently helpless, the pension continues during the child's 
life or disability. 

I believe that the financial obligation which the Government 
incurs to the men who enlist in its Army and Navy, both in war 
and in peace, outside of the contract of enlistment, is to 
indemnify them and their dependents for the money loss which 
results from such service, and this the Government has already 
done by general laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield a minute to the 
gentleman, in view of the fact that I interrupted him. 

Mr. GORDON. Can not you give me five minutes more? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Well, I will give the gentleman five min- 
utes, 

Mr. GORDON. 


Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will proceéd 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GORDON. To undertake to pay in money for the risk 
assumed and for deeds of valor and heroism, or even for pain 
and suffering resulting from disease and injury which did not 
impair the earning power of the soldier, is to embark upon a 
sea of expenditures which has no limit except the uncontrolled 
discretion of Members of Congress, who are under the con- 
stant pressure of influential constituents whose political support 
they are naturally desirous of obtaining, and this subjects 
Members to the ever-present temptation of trading their yotes 
on the floor of this House for political support in their dis- 
tricts; in other words, exchanging public money for votes. 

When this bill was under consideration a week ago to-day, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] prefaced his remarks 
in opposition to the bill by the statement that there were a 
large number of Spanish War veterans in his district, and that 
he could probably best promote his political fortunes by re- 
maining silent, whereupon the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] inquired, sotto voce, Why don't you keep still, then?” 
to which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] replied in 
effect that he was constrained by a sense of public duty to 
oppose the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is brought in here as a mere vote- 
catching device, and support of it is urged on that ground, 
regardless of public considerations, then we ought to amend it 
by including all persons who have served in the Regular or 
Volunteer Army for any period of time, or by including within 
the purview of its benefits every qualified elector. I have too 
much respect for the Members of this House to believe that 
they are so regardless of their oaths of office, so lost to all 
sense of propriety and decency, as to disregard public considera- 
tions in appropriating money out of the Public Treasury; if 
the Members of this House are unwilling to assume the respon- 
sibility of enacting into law a bill granting a pension to any 
officer or enlisted man during the period covered by the bill, 
other than those who incurred permanent injury or disease in 
the service, they can not justify their votes for this bill. 

A serious objection to this bill is that it is impossible to 
determine even approximately the cost of the bill to this coun- 
try. The Interior Department estimates the cost for the first 
year at $2,500,000, and an annual increase of this amount for 
an indefinite period. The bill applies to all soldiers who mar- 
ried up to the date of the final enactment of the bill into law 
and to children born of such marriage prior or subsequent 
thereto, so that it grants pensions to a generation of children 
yet unborn without any proof that the death of the husband 
and father was or may be the result of disease or injury con- 
tracted in the service. For these reasons I shall be constrained 
to oppose the enactment of the bill into law. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Raker having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, from 
the President of the United States was communicated to the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 
who also informed the House of Representatives that the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
following titles: 

On March 19, 1914: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to convey the thanks of Con- 
gress to the captain of the American steamer Kroonland, of the 
Red Star Line, and through him to the officers and crew of said 
steamer, for the prompt and heroic service rendered by them in 
rescuing 89 lives from the burning steamer Volturno in the 
north Atlantic Ocean, 

On March 26, 1914: 

H. R. 12594. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Skagit County, Wash., to construct a bridge across Swinomish 
Slough opposite the town of La Conner; and 

H. R. 13771. An act extending the provisions of the act of 
March 8, 1913, authorizing the construction of a bridge over the 
Missouri River near Weldon Springs Landing, Mo. 

On March 27, 1914: 

H. R. 11751. An act authorizing the sale of certain land to the 
county of San Diego, State of California, for public watering 
purposes; and 

H. R. 13091. An act to provide for drainage of Indian allot- 
ments of the Five Civilized Tribes, 

On March 28, 1914: 

H. R. 9897. An act to amend section 12 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909, 
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PENSIONS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Weaver]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this pension 
bill because I believe in a generous and liberal pension policy 
and because I am glad by my vote to help refute the ancient 
slander that republics are ungrateful. 

The purpose of this bill is to pension the widow and the 
minor children under 16 years of age of any deceased officer 
or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States either as a Regular or 
Volunteer during the War with Spain or the Philippine insur- 
rection. Such widow shall receive a pension of $12 per month 
during her widowhood and each minor child $2 per month 
while under 16 years of age. Such officer, soldier, or sailor 
must haye been honorably discharged and such widow must 
be without means of support other than her daily labor and 
without an actual net income exceeding $250 per year. 

The Government of the United States is rich enough, and 
it ought to be generous enough, to help the helpless, for the 
beneficiaries of this bill are entitled to peculiar sympathy and 
tender consideration from that Government. The soldiers and 
sailors in the War with Spain and those in the Philippine 
insurrection not only risked their lives in defense of their 
country, but were exposed in an extraordinary degree to 
suffering and death in fever-stricken swamps and foul mias- 
matic jungles of the Tropics. Where one was wounded or 
killed in battle a hundred, with constitutions undermined by 
insidious disease, have suffered physical injury worse than 
wounds or death. Those whom we pension by this bill are 
they whom these soldiers tenderly loved. When the husband 
and father is gone who risked his life, who sacrificed his 
strength, who immolated his youth at his country’s call, un- 
grateful would that country be to deny its aid to the stricken 
widow and orphans. Let this great Government temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ansserry], in 
speaking for this bill, has charged that the opposition to the 
bill comes from gentlemen on this floor who represent southern 
constituencies. It is true that two of the militant gentlemen 
who have, late and early, consistently opposed all sorts of pen- 
sions represent southern constituencies. I mean the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Carraway, and the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Drs. I do not criticize my good friends from Texas, 
although I do not agree with their position. I know that in 
every vote they cast on this floor they register a vote that 
reflects their judgment and conscience. It fs not because of 
their position on the pension question that they have the respect, 
confidence, and support of their constituents in Texas, but it 
is in spite of that position—because of their integrity, courage, 
great ability, and true public service. 

I believe E know the sentiment of the Texas people quite as 


well as either of the distinguished gentlemen, and when they | 


fail to voice the sentiment of the Texas people I shall not hesi- 
tate to speak for Texas myself, because my grandfather, a 
southern man, lived on the frontier of Texas when her flag of 
a single star was the ensign of a sovereign republic; my father 
in his young manhood went from Texas to the battle field to 
give four years as a soldier to the cause of Texas and the 
South; and when my infant eyes first opened on the dawn it 
was beneath the light of heliotrope Texas skies. And I deny 
that the Texas people are opposed to the payment of pensions 
to deserving soldiers of this Republic, and to the orphans and 
widows of such soldiers. 

The people of Texas believe in pensions, because they 
amended their constitution by an almost unanimous vote; and 
I was a citizen of Texas at the time, and voted to amend the 
constitution to give pensions to Confederate soldiers. The dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, like all their Texas colleagues, owe their 
seats in this great deliberative body, the American House of 
Representatives, to the fact that they received the Democratic 
nomination at home, for if they had not received the Demo- 
cratic nomination in Texas they could not have been elected. 
And the Democratic Party in the national convention at Den- 
ver, and four years later at Baltimore, declared without a dis- 
senting voice for a generous and liberal pension policy. 

What I have said of the sentiment of the Texas people is 
equally true of the entire South. I voice the sentiment I know 
of 2,000,000 of my Oklahoma constituents, for whom I speak 
when I yote for this bill, When the call for volunteers was 
made for the Spanish-American War in 1898 I lived in the 
Indian Territory, and thousands of volunteers in the Indian 
Territory and in the Territory of Oklahoma enlisted. All of the 
Southern States were eager—the whole South was eager—to 


show its loyalty and its devotion to the Union. Texas furnished 

6,765; Tennessee, 6,266 ; Alabama, 4,022; Arkansas, 2,836; North 

Carolina, 3,966; Virginia, 5,223; South Carolina, 2,618; Florida, 

1,350; Louisiana, 2,916; Kentucky, 5,614; Maryland, 2,711; Mis- 

Sa 3,161; and Georgia 4,383 volunteers in the War with 
pa: 

The embers of hatred, prejudice, and bitterness which sur- 
vived the War between the States have died out in the ashes 
of the long ago, and, while I am the son of a Confederate 
soldier and proud beyond the power of speech to tell of an- 
cestry so glorious, as a Representative of the American people 
I shall rejoice to cast my vote to pension the deserving sql- 
diers of this great Nation, and in so doing I know that I reflect 
the sentiment of the southern people. To-day I would pay 
reverent tribute to my mother country, that beautiful and far- 
away enchanted Iand—the old South. It was a country dow- 
ered by the God of nature with elemental wealth—mountains 
stored with iron and coal, plains bounded only by the horizon, 
primeval forests of the long-leaf pine, and the live oak trees. 

“Druids of Eld with voices sad and prophetic”; majestic 
rivers rushing to the sea and valleys like the Happy Valley of 
Rasselas, where every blast shook spices from the leaves and 
every month dropped fruits upon the ground. 

If you take from the structure of the United States Gov- 
ernment and from the Nation in its making the contribution 
of the South, it would be as if you stripped from the skies its 
radiant constellations and the starry scarf of the milky way 
and left the heavens in dim eclipse, black, wintry, dead, un- 
measured. 

Have you estimated the contribution of the South to liberty’s 
cause in the revolt against Gréat Britain? But for the sword 
and spirit of the South there would have been no revolution; 
there would have been no new nation. In proportion to popu- 
lation statistics show that the southern colonies contributed 
more than the number of soldiers contributed by the northern 
colonies to the Continental Armies. Long prior to the historic 
declaration in Philadelphia the citizens of Mecklenberg, N. C., 
declared the first declaration of independence. Patrick Henry 
sounded the bugle note and call to battle. He was a Virginian. 
Richard Henry Lee, in the Continental Congress, June T, 1776, 
submitted a resolution declaring that “these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States,” 
He was a Virginian. Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence—that marvelous State paper set on fire with 
the aspirations for human liberty, a paper that will live to the 
last syllable of recorded time. He was a Virginian. George 
Washington commanded and led to glorious victories. He 
was a Virginian. The English armies were defeated; the in- 
dependence of the colonies secured by southern soldiers on 
southern battle fields. The convention that framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States was presided over by George 
Washington. That Constitution took its mold and conformation 
from the brain of James Madison, a Virginian. 

No one influence gave to the new Government as much 
strength, stability, and power in its formative period as the 
decisions of the greatest jurist who ever sat on the bench of 


| that exalted tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States— 


John Marshall, a Virginian. 

Time would fail me even to name the great men of the South. 
She gave to civilization and to the future ages Thomas Jefrer- 
son, the world’s greatest constructive statesman; George Wash- 
ington, in his day and through all the tide of time first in the 
hearts of his countrymen; Henry Clay, whom CHAMP CLARK, in 
his wonderful speech of yesterday, called the greatest Speaker 
of this House, who was also, perhaps, the world’s greatest 
orator; Matthew Fontaine Maury, who discoyered and charted 
the circulation of the currents of the ocean and wrote the 
Physical Geography of the Sea; James Andubon, America’s 
foremost naturalist and ornithologist; Edgar Allen Poe, the 
weird poet whose genius was divine; and, finally, let me tell 
you that the State of Kentucky, first born and fairest donghter 
of the Old Dominion, gave to the South Jefferson Davis, and 
to the world the unique, the wondrous, the inimitable Lincoln. 

Worthy to rank with these are poets like Henry Timrod. Paul 
Hamiiton Hayne, Father Ryan, and Sydney Lanier; great 
preachers, Munsey, Marvin, and George F. Pierce; statesmen 
like Alexander H. Stephens and John C. Calhoun; men of 
rugged and heroic mold like Andrew Jackson and Sam Houston; 
and great orators, Wiliam L. Yancey, Ben Hill, Robert Toombs, 
and that morning star of the New South, the messenger of 
peace, Henry W. Grady. 

I wish I had the power to paint a picture of the social state 
of the southern people in ante bellum days—the spontaneous 
and universal hospitality; the indifference to the blandishments 
of wealth; the joyous cut-of-door life under the blue skies and 
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in the reveling woods; the modesty and innate refinement of the 
women, shrinking like a flower from the public eye, but, like 
the flower, unmarred by the storm; the rugged independence of 
the men that would not stir an inch to gain a crown; the un- 
bought grace of life; the honor that felt a stain like a wound; 
and that spirit that permeated the atmosphere that we can not 
describe, but can only call “southern chivalry.” It is gone 
from us, far away as some lost Arcadia or Old-World-fabled 
Atlantis. Gone is the big house with the tall colonial columns 
and the wide verandas, set in the background of the giant 
trees that 

In many a lazy syllable repeated their old poetic legends to the wind. 

Gone the negro quarters and the tender love and loyalty of 
the slayes bound to their masters by ties of mutual affection; 
the crooning of the lullaby of the old black negro mammy, the 
folklore of the glorious nights with Uncle Remus; and the lost 
spell of the days with Aaron, the son of Ben Ali, in the wild- 
wood. 

Such was the Old South, my country, of which the southern 
poet sang: 

Stoop, angels, hither from the skies; 
There is uo holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies 
By mourning beauty crowned. 

If I have digressed from my discussion of this pension bill, I 
justify the digression because of the unjust insinuations against 
my native land. This bill ought to pass and it will pass, but it 
could never be enacted into law if it did not reflect the crystal- 
lized sentiment and opinions of the people of the South. A 
southern man to-day sits in the White House, with southern 
men in his Cabinet; a southern man is the Speaker, a southern 
man the Democratie leader of this House; a majority of the 
Members of the Sixty-third Congress are of southern birth or 
ancestry—and yet all are Americans, and from the watch- 
tower is heard the sentinel’s cry, All is well.” 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to oppose the 
bill. I expect to yote for it, but I wish to make some sugges- 
tions on the line I made a week ago when this bill was up for 
consideration. I said that this bill gives preference to the 
widows of soldiers of the Spanish War, and for that reason, if 
it passed in its present form, would doubtless create a good 
deal of feeling among the soldiers of the Civil War and their 
widows and orphans. 

Now, I want to refer to the law so that you may understand 
it. Section 3 of the act of Congress approved June 23, 1890, 


provided pension of $8 per month to such widows of officers and. 


enlisted men who had served 90 days in the War of the Re- 
bellion and had been honorably discharged and were without 
means of support other than their daily labor. That was the 
act of 1890. Said provision was amended by the act of May 9, 
1900, to extend its benefits to widows without means of support 
other than their daily labor and an actual net income not ex- 
ceeding $250 per year. The total of allowances to these classes 
made under the law from the date of its original enactment, as 
I received in an official statement from the Commissioner of 
Pensions this morning, included 307,342 widows. There were 
4,238 allowances made to said classes under the act of April 19, 
1908, from the date of its passage to the close of said year— 
June 30, 1908, from the date of its passage to the close of said 
year, June 30, 1908—and the total of said claims on the roll at 
said date was 188,445. Prior to the act—and here is an im- 
portant provision—prior to the act of June 27, 1890, widows of 
Civil War soldiers were pensionable only under the general laws 
as now embodied in section 4702, Revised Statutes, which re- 
quire proof that the soldier's death cause originated in the 
service and line of duty. The rate of pension as originally pro- 
vided thereunder to the widows of noncommissioned officers 
and privates was $8 per month. So that from 1864 to 1890 a 
period of 26 years had elapsed, and widows of Civil War soldiers 
have been drawing pensions from the close of the war at $8 up 
to that date. 

Now, take this provision in this bill. I will read from the 
bill now before the House: That said widow shall have mar- 
ried said officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of 
this act.” 

It does not require eyen that he should be a soldier who 
seryed at the front during the war, or that he was disabled, 
but it states “that said widow shall haye married said officer 
or enlisted man preyious to the passage of this act.” I sug- 


gested last week that this provision ought to be amended to 
conform to the general law and to the practice of this Govern- 
ment, so far as I know, since its foundation, and certainly for 
over half a century. 
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Let me refer to the provision in this bill that absence on 
furlough shall not be deducted. 

To illustrate: I commanded a regiment of veterans for three 
years. We served at the front during that entire service. We 
were 122 days under fire. We were in 40 of the battles of the 
war; and yet, under the law of May 11, 1912, known as the 
Sherwood law, the Pension Office, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of that office, sent to the War Department for the necessary 
information and deducted the furlough of every soldier of my 
regiment. They had a furlough of about 30 days every year, 
but that was not when they were doing duty at the front. That 
was in the winter, when they were in winter quarters. They 
deducted 90 days for every one of those furloughed soldiers, and 
instead of drawing pay straight along for 8 years, they were 
reduced to 2} years. 

Now, you are proposing in this bill to pension the widow of 
the soldier who served only 90 days, when it has already been 
stated he might have been on furlough for nearly the whole 
time. I do not wish to make any suggestion to the committee. 
I do not think it would be in good form. But if this bill is to 
be passed, as it will be undoubtedly, it ought to be made to 
conform to the same basis as the soldiers of the Civil War. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question as chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions— 
whether or not there is likely to be any general pension legis- 
lation in behalf of the widows of Civil War veterans during 
this Congress? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Well, that is a question that would be 
yery hard to answer. I am only one of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, consisting of 16 members, and every member 
of that committee has the same voice as I have. But we have 
been passing in this Congress a few private pension bills where 
soldiers married after 1890—say one year or two years or three 
years after 1890, and in one case four years after, or when they 
were married in 1894, and where they were in absolutely desti- 
tute circumstances, and where they had lived with the old sol- 
diers 10 to 15 years—but they were all stricken out in the 
Senate. What the result will be on a general bill you can best 
judge. If the Senate strikes out that class of bills, the proba- 
bilities are it would not pass a bill to remove the limit up to 
1900, as provided in the Senate McCumber bill. 

Now, this bill pensions every soldier of the Volunteer Army 
and of the Regular Army who was in the war in the Philippines. 
It does not say “every volunteer soldier”; it says “every 
soldier.” Now, the widow of every soldier who served 90 days, 
no matter where she may be located, if she marries after the 
passage of this act and the soldier dies, the next day she would 
be put on the pension roll for life. I have a letter from the 
Philippine Islands. Many of the soldiers who went over there 
first married Filipino girls, some of them doubtless on the Euro- 
pean plan. But if any of those soldiers should die to-morrow, 
the young Filipino girls who married them would be put upon 
the pension roll for life under the provisions of this bill, should 
it be enacted into law. I think a provision should be put in 
this bill to correspond with the legislation for the widows of 
the Civil War. Put both on an equality. 

My distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. Witr1s], popularly 
mentioned as the next governor of Ohio [applause]—— 

Mr. MANN. And that is no dream, either. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Asked a question the other day with 
reference to the number of casualties in that war. I may say 
that in the War of the American Revolution, which lasted 
seven years, there were 56 battles fought, or 8 battles a year 
on the average. The total number of soldiers killed in that war 
was 1,875. In the War with Mexico, which lasted about two 
years, when we called out 110,000 men, the casualties. of those 
killed in battle or who died of wounds was 1,085. In the war 
against Spain, when the first call was for 125,000 men and the 
next call was for 75,000 men, and when we had, I think, at that 
time about 45,000 soldiers of the Regular Army and I do not 
know how many men in the Navy, and the insurgents had in 
Cuba about 10,000 men, I do not remember just how many 
battles were fought, but I have the statistics of the war office 
showing that in all the battles of that war, including those lost 
in Manila Bay and Santiago Bay, in both the Army and the 
Navy, the number was 247. In the Battle of Gettysburg alone— 
just one battle—the number of killed and wounded and those 
who died of their wounds was 3,070. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
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Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
AUSTIN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened a week ago to a very 
interesting debate on this bill, and one hour of that discussion 
was occupied by the talented Member from Texas [Mr. Dries] 
in opposition; and while he talked and denominated the present 
pension roll as one of graft and dishonor, I held in my hand a 
copy of the river and harbor bill, which had just passed the 
House. On three pages of that bill were appropriations amount- 
ing to $3,700,000 for river projects in the State of Texas, and of 
that amount almost half a million dollars was appropriated for 
the improvement of the Trinity and Brazos Rivers, which one 
of his colleagues from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] denounced as 
a fraud and a cheat upon the taxpayers of this country. He 
protested and stated that it would require forty-odd years to 
complete the improvement, at a total expenditure of eight or 
ten million dollars, and that when completed the river would 
be of practically no use to the people of Texas, And mark you, 
that river runs through the district of the gentleman who made 
that criticism, and this Member from Texas [Mr. Dies], who 
in season and out of season has denominated the pension roll 
of this country, made up of heroes and patriots who saved the 
Union and preserved the flag [applause], as being unworthy, 
sat in his seat without a murmur or a protest against that 
wasteful extravagance of public money upon the streams in 
Texas. 

Why, we have just listened to a speech from the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], complaining about spending $2,500,000 
upon the poor, needy, and defenseless widows of the Spanish- 
American soldiers and their crippled, helpless, insane children; 
and yet on yesterday he voted to turn over the Panama Canal, 
which cost the American taxpayers $400,000,000, to British 
control. [Applause.] It will cost us $35,000,000 to fortify and 
maintain the canal every year. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gorpon] could do that, but he was indignant and felt outraged 
when we are about to pass a bill to provide for the needy 
widows of men who, unlike the critics of this bill, were patriotic 
enough and brave enough to enlist for that war. [Applause.] 

I deny and I repudiate the insinuation that our pension roll 
is not a roll of honor, made up of the best blood and best citi- 
zenship of this Republic. [Applause.] How is it a roll of 
honor? No man’s name is on it who could not produce an hon- 
orable discharge, which is the highest evidence of his faith- 
fulness and loyalty to the Republic. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is that true of the soldiers of the Civil War 
also? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly it is. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that, because I have a very distinct recollection of hundreds 
of deserters who managed to get on that roll. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I challenge the gentleman from Texas or any 
other Member of this House to show an iota of proof that the 
name of a deserter is on the pension roll of the United States, 
[Applause.? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, it can be very easily done, 
as the Adjutant General of the United States Army can inform 
you, by act of Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us see about that. Both the armies were 
engaged in east Tennessee. Tennessee furnished 31,000 soldiers 
to the Union Army, principally all of them from eastern Tennes- 
see. Often they obtained leave of absence to go home to see a 
sick wife or a dying child; and while they were away, their com- 
mand in the heart of the enemy's country moved from where it 
had been when they left it; and because, forsooth, such a man 
failed to answer to the roll call he was marked a deserter, when 
he was no more a deserter than Grant or Sherman or Sheridan. 
I know to-day of one of my own constituents who was captured 
and imprisoned in a Confederate prison, and the records of the 
War Department show that fact; yet that man, W. C. Chandler, 
of my town, is marked upon the records of the War Depart- 
ment as a deserter, and that stain is upon his record and his 
honor. 

It is 15 years since the close of the Spanish-American War; 
yet the soldiers of that war have not asked Congress for a 
single piece of legislation in their behalf, but they have said, 
“Relieve us of the care and responsibility of supporting or aid- 
ing in the support of four or five thousand of the needy widows 
of our comrades, with their children, whose husbands have died 
since the close of that war, where the widow has been unable 


to establish the fact that the cause of death was wound or dis- 
ease contracted in the line of duty.” 

Who constituted that army? Texas furnished 6,821 out of a 
population of 3,896,542; and Tennessee, with a population of 
2,184,789, furnished 6,531, Of that number almost half enlisted 
from the 10 counties of the district that I represent. My town, 
Knoxville, Tenn., stood next to New York City in the number of 
recruits furnished, and Scott County, with 2,100 voters, fur- 
nished more than 500 private soldiers to the Spanish-American 
War. Do you say that they enlisted for a selfish purpose 
when the pay of a private soldier was only $13 a month? 
How many of them were rich? Less than 3 per cent of them 
had anything except their daily toil. They came from the 
farm, the workshop, and the mines. They left their wives 
and young children behind and gaye up remunerative employ- 
ment because they loved their country, and in its hour of need 
were willing that their wives and children should suffer, if need 
be, and they were willing to die, if need be, for Old Glory. 
[Applause.] To you who stand here and criticize them I say 
you are so penurious, you are so solicitous about the taxpayers, 
you are so indifferent to the cry of the widow and the hunger 
of the orphan, that you ask this Congress to deny their appeal. 
[Applause.] 

Ah, they say, few men were killed. There were 826 battles 
and skirmishes, and 12,000 lost their lives. 

Let one of these critics go to the Philippines and sleep on the 
ground and be attacked by insects and fever and then fight the 
brown man, wading through swamps, and then come here and 
tell us that this legislation is unfair and unjust. 

What else? Have you forgotten the round robin letter 
written at Santiago, when men were falling every day and 
dying of yellow fever, appealing to our Government to save the 
remnants of that Shafter army by removing them to a less 
pestilential place? Do you remember when they carried them 
to Montauk Point, on Long Island, and there, where the breezes 
of the ocean cooled their fevered brows, how the American 
people looked on with anxiety for the recovery of those brave 
men? Do you remember the thousands who lost their lives 
in the camp at Chickamauga, where the mortality from typhoid 
fever was so great the War Department had to transfer two 
Ohio regiments—one from Toledo and one from some other 
place in that State—away up into the mountains of east Ten- 
nessee? I remember going through the hospitals and seeing 
these men, Yet gentlemen her- say there was no danger; that 
there were no risks, 

What else? One of the regiments from my district went 
into Cuba and remained there during the American occupation. 
Another regiment went to Porto Rico. Then the first Tennessee 
regiment went to the Philippine Islands, and after they had 
served out their enlistment and gone aboard the transports to 
return to America there was a fresh renewal of the insurrection, 
and they disembarked and joined in that affray, for which act 
of patriotism they were thanked by the President and the Secre- 
tary of War. Take men living as these soldiers had lived in 
our climate and oyr temperature, transfer them to the tropics 
of Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands, and are you 
surprised that when they come back to America they find them- 
selves stricken with tropical diseases, not in one case or in 
hundreds of cases but in thousands of cases? [Applause.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am glad, indeed, to 
support the pending bill granting pensions to the widows and 
minor children of officers and enlisted men who seryed 90 days 
or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States, either as regulars or volunteers, during the War with 
Spain and the Philippine insurrection. 

It is a just measure and one that should have been passed 
long ago. California furnished her full quota of volunteers 
during the Spanish-American War. One of the first ships bound 
for the Philippines after Dewey’s great victory in Manila sailed 
out of San Francisco Bay crowded with Californians, many of 
them native sons of that Commonwealth, cheerfully responding 
to their country's call. As they sailed through the Golden Gate 
the cheers of thousands of Californians resounded from every 
vantage point, and the gratitude then expressed is as deeply felt 
to-day by the people of my State. All honor to the veteran of 
the Spanish-American War. Patriotism still exists throughout 
the country, although recent occurrences may indicate that it is 
somewhat dormant. 

The following is the act: 


A bill to pension widows and minor children of officers and enlisted men 
who served in the War with Spain and Philippine insurrection. 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act if any 
officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States, either as a regular or volunteer, be- 
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tween April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, service to be computed 
from date of enlistment to date of discharge, including all furloughs, and 
who has been honorably discharged the m, has died or shall hereafter 
die leaving a widow without means of support other than her daily labor 
and an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year, or leaving a 
minor child or children under the of 16 years, such widow shall, 
upon due proof of her husband's death, without proving his death to be 

e result of his Army or Narg seryice, be placed on the on roll 
from the date of the filing of her ap; lication therefor under. this act, 
at the rate of $12 per month during her widowhood, and shall also be 

d $2 per month for each of such officer or ed man under 

6 years of age, and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, 
leaving a child or children of such officer or enlisted man under the age 
of 16 years, such pension shall be paid such child or children until t 
age of 16: Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanentiy helpless, the pension shall continue during the 
life of said child, or during the period of such disability, and shall 
commence from the date of application therefor after the passage of 
this act: Provided further, That said widow shall have married said 
officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of this act: Provided, 
howerer, That this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pen- 
sion under any act, public or private. 

Sec, 2. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in prepar- 
ing, 8 or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain 
for such services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such claim a 
sum greater than 510, which sum shall be payable only on the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this section, or shall wro: y withhold from 
the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension or claim 
allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall be 
deemed ty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for 
each and every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to vote for this 
bill, but in connection with it I desire to record one or two 
historic facts. I was one of those who went over to New York 
to receive a transport that brought back Pennsylvania troops 
that hed fought in the Philippines, and T well remember their 
sallow faces and their wan appearance. ‘They were young 
Americans who had left their homes, their firesides, and their 
loved ones to go into a foreign country, an unusual thing for 
an American soldier, to fight for the honor and the dignity of 
their Nation. 

In this bill we are asked to provide for the welfare of those 
whom these men shall leave in widowhood. We are not pro- 
viding for the men themselves who suffered in this foreign 
service, but we are asked to see that those who suffered in 
their absence, who performed heroic self-sacrifice at home, 
shall be relieved from want. The Government is quite able 
to take care of the widows of the men who were gallant and 
patriotic enough to fight the battles of their country. 

Fortunately, there is no issue here such as might have been 
raised following the great civil strife. All men, from all States 
and from all sections of the United States, enlisted for the serv- 
ice of 1898. i 

The man from Alabama fought side by side with the man 
from Massachusetts in this war. The man from Texas stood 
side by side with the man from Minnesota. There is no such 
sectional question now as there was when the pensioning of 
those who came back from the Ciyil War was under considera- 
tion. 

-But while we are considering this phase of the question it is 
most interesting to note the gradual passing from the scene of 
those who were active upon one side or the other in the great 
civil conflict from 1861 to 1865. Only recently this Hall re- 
sounded with the eloquence and the patriotism of those who 
fought upon one side or the other of that great struggle; but 
time has worked many changes here. Once the Union men pre- 
ponderated in this Chamber, but to-day there are more of our 
colleagues who fought with the Confederates in the Civil War 
than there are those who fought for the Union. The honor 
roll has rapidly diminished in numbers, and there are now few 
men who can tell from experience of the great strife of 1861. 

The House itself contains some 430 representative men of 
this Nation, patriotic and zealous in its behalf, but of that 
number there are remaining but three men who stood upon the 
Union side in the great conflict. Our distinguished and much- 
beloved friend, Gen. SHERWOOD, of Ohio, is one of these. His 
praises have often and worthily been sung in this House. God 
grant that he may remain with us for years to come [applause] 
to give utterance to those harmonious sentiments that come 
frequently from his lips. 

Another is our distinguished colleague from New York, Col. 
JoskrH A. GoOULDEN [applause], who is the last living man in 
this House to have remembered the wonderful speech of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

The third is our battle-torn but active veteran from Iowa, 
Capt. KIRKPATRICK. [Applause.] They are all Democrats. 
Not a Republican yeteran remains, 


. While there is certainly no bitterness, and seldom even a 
passing reference to the Civil War, the mutations of time and, 
possibly, of politics find the Union veterans in this House 
outnumbered by the Confederates. I have named the three 
soldiers of the Union forces who still are with us. Our col- 
leagues who fought upon the other side were six in number 
until yesterday, when the Grim Reaper took to his reward 
our esteemed friend from Alabama, Judge Richardson. Gen. 
ESTOPINAL, of Louisiana; Mr. TALBOTT, of Maryland; Mr. JONES, 
of Virginia; Maj. STEDMAN, of North Carolina; and Mr. TAY- 
LOR, of Alabama, I am informed, are the last remaining veter- 
ans of the Confederacy. Valuing them all as men, and enjoy- 
ing, as we do, our daily contact with them as Representatives, 
it is pleasing to observe that, with rare exceptions, the gen- 
eral principle of providing for the widow of the soldier is now 
approved by both sides of the House. 

It is also noteworthy that the present bill, reported by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key], a Democrat, is substantially 
the same bill that was reported in the Sixty-second Congress 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Crago, a Repub- 
lican. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Crago, made 
this bill the special feature of his congressional career. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish War, who had seen service in 
the Philippines. His heart spoke for the widows of those who 
had done this yeoman service for their country. As originally 
reported by Col. Crago, the bill came from a committee pre- 
sided over by Judge Richardson, of Alabama, the distinguished 
former Confederate soldier who died but yesterday. I wish I 
had the time to dwell upon the amiability and lovable qualities 
of this good man, but time does not permit. I shall comment 
only upon that spirit of good will and patriotism which 
prompts our friends upon the other side of the House to join 
with the Republicans in the passage of this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania has expired. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. GUDGER}. 

Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Chairman, on March 11, 1914, I intro- 
duced the following bill to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States: 


Whereas iife tenure in office is inimical to a republican f f — 
ernment: Therefore > PERCY 


Be it 3 etc., That all Federal positions now under the classi- 


fied service shall be open for competitive examination under the rules 
and regulations heretofore ibed by law, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter and the exceptions hereinafter made. 


Src. 2. That within four months after the passage of this act the 
Civil Service Commission shall hold a civil-service competitive examina- 
tion for all Federal positions now under the classified service. 

Sec, 3. That said Civil Service Commission shall, within a reasonable 
time afier said competitive examinations are held, report the eligible 
Ust as now provi for, and the selection of ali Federal employees 
— be made from said —— list as now p 


six years for all 
That this act 


the Senate. 


Then follows provisions that positions not now under the 
classified service shall be retained on the noncompetitive list. 

Sec. 7. That the hereinafter named classified positions shall be placed 
on the noncompetitive . ee all appointments thereto shall be made 


. noncompetitive examination, as provided by the rules and regula- 


repealed. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 

Mr. Chairman, efficiency in the civil service is a prime con- 
sideration in the administration of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. In my opinion it is not attained by a life tenure of 
office. When business gets into a rut its efficiency is impaired. 
This is as true of the business of the Government as of the 
business of the individual 

Based upon these truisms is the bill, introduced by me on 
March 11, “to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States.” It provides for a competitive examination for 
all positions now in the classified service within four months 
after the passage of this act. If this bill becomes a law, the 
civil service will be rejuvenated under its operation. New life 
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will be infused into it. The drones and the incompetents will be 
weeded out. Political hangers-on will make way for vigorous 
men fresh from the ranks of the people. 

I am not frightened by the cry—which I know will go up 
from those who feel themselves secure in their places under 
the present dispensation—that my proposition goes back to the 
Jacksonian theory that “ to the victors belong the spoils.” I 
do not deny that I would be glad to see a Democratic admin- 
istration surrounded by as many employees of Democratic faith 
as can be put in positions, with due regard, of course, to the 
proper maintenance of governmental efficiency. While I would 
not displace an efficient Republican by an inefficient Democrat, 
I would be more than willing to supplant such a one in the 
Government service by an equally well qualified member of the 
party whose standard is so splendidly upheld by our great 
President and whom the people of the United States have in- 
trusted with the government of the country. 

It is my honest belief, Mr. Chairman, that at least 50 per cent 
of the present incumbents in the classified service are inefficient. 
J keep within bounds, I think, if I assert that at least one-third 
of this number are so burdened by the weight of years as to be 
unable to maintain the degree of efficiency to which the Govern- 
ment is entitled, and the other two-thirds fall short of the high- 
est standard of efficiency in other respects. I have not the least 
doubt that such a competitive examination as is proposed in my 
bill will enable the Government to reduce the present force in 
the classified service at least 25 per cent, because the new 
material will be about twice as efficient as the 50 per cent who 
have held office for many years in the expectation of holding on 
for the balance of their natural lives. 

It will be observed that my bill does not propose simply to 
substitute another swarm of life tenures in the classified service 
for those now existing. If it had no other purpose, it would 
not be worthy of serious consideration. My bill provides for a 
new examination every six years, so that those who have 
proven ineflicient can be weeded out and new men put in their 
places. More especially there is involved in the proposed 
change the idea that by this process of periodical elimination 
and replenishment we will gradually educate a very much 
larger proportion of the people in the practical workings and 
functions of the Government than is possible under existing 
conditions, I want to point out also some other advantages 
that would grow out of this change. 

In a Republic like ours there should be no office-holding class. 
The right to hold office under the Government is as clear as 
the right to vote, I do not regard it as right and fair that any 
number of persons should be continually in office by appoint- 
ment or otherwise. But more important than all else is the in- 
disputable fact that the sense of an ample salary for an in- 
definite number of years—yes, for life—robs the recipient of 
the desire and power of initiative and soon converts him into 
nothing more than a cog in a big machine. A distinguished 
Senator, speaking on this subject not long since, admirably 
stated this phase of the situation in these words: 

There is no slavery so binding as the slavery of salary * * *%, 
because of the tendency to rob a man of all self-reliance, of Fall courage 
to face the problem of life, which goes with the taking of a salary. 
It makes him a slave to a position which, if it were not for that 
salary, he would get out of and face the problem of life. 

If the young man who enters the civil service knows that he 
will have to quit it at the end of six years unless he comes up 
to a certain standard, he will take pains to reach that standard 
in that time. Not so if he goes into the office knowing that 
nothing but bad conduct can separate him from it. On the 
other hand, if that young man is not “a slave to salary,” he will 
profit as much as he can by the work he has to do, and at the 
end of his six years will go back into the great mass of Ameri- 
can workers not unfitted for facing the problem of life. Yet 
another point, Mr. Chairman. If that young man when he 
enters upon his Goyernment office has habits of thrift, he will 
not entirely unlearn them in six years. If he has the right 
sort of stuff in him, he will not try with a salary of $1,200 a 
year to live in the style of a Cabinet officer, but will seek to 
lay aside a few hundred dollars every year, so that at the end 
of his six years he will have a little capital with which to go in 
business himself. He will leave office as he entered it—a self- 
reliant young American, fit to take up the battle of life, with 
‘every prospect of victory. 

We hear a good deal these days of the growing necessity for 
a civil pension list. We have been told in this House, and in 
the Senate as well, that we will have to come to it; that we 
can not let men grow old in the service until their efficiency is 
practically at zero and then throw them out on the cold world. 
There is but one way, Mr. Chairman, to avoid the pensioning 
of superannuated Government employees, and that is not to 
allow them to become superannuated. Make them quit the 


Government service while they are in the vigor of life and can 
hold their own in the struggle for existence. Let them demon- 
strate in themselves the survival of the fittest. Besides, the 
Government is not an eleemosynary institution. It is sup- 
ported by the taxes paid by the people, and the people have 
the right to demand that they shall get full value for every 
dollar paid by them into the National Treasury. 

Of course nothing could be further from my mind than to 
advocate the complete overturning of the entire force of Gov- 
ernment employees every six years. If any man during his 
prescribed term of office demonstrates his ability to serve the 
Government to its advantage, keep him by all means; promote 
him according to his deserts, and as we expect him to give the 
Government full yalue in service let us pay him in proportion 
to the value of such services. In other words, let us apply 
the merit system as any sensible business man applies it in 
his establishment. 


The bill which I offer for the consideration of this House is 
primarily a business proposition. It rests upon approved busi- 
ness principles. It aims to draw periodically from the great 
mass of the people men who are found capable and are willing 
to give their services to the Government for a stated term. 
That term being fixed at six years precludes the possibility of a 
general upheaval with a change of administration. The term of 
office set down in this bill overlaps by two years the constitu- 
tional term of an administration. It is not therefore open to the 
possible charge that its enactment into law would disorganize 
the oe force of the Government in order to reward party 
service. 


Life tenure of office, Mr. Chairman, is an essential feature of 
monarchical government. In principle and practice it is re- 
pugnant to republican institutions, especially to a republican 
form of government such as we of the United States know and 
have known for nearly a century and a half. It may fit into a 
state of society where caste and class are governing factors, 
but it should find no permanent lodgment in this country. Noth- 
ing is so distasteful to the American citizen traveling abroad 
and so grates upon his sensibilities as the bureaucratic spirit 
which he encounters everywhere and which is the direct, in- 
evitable outgrowth of the system of life tenure. 

The last section of this bill makes an appeal to patriotic 011 
ment. It provides that messengers, doorkeepers, and watchmen 
shall be removed from the classified list; that appointments to 
positions of this character shall be at the pleasure of the heads 
of departments, and that in every instance preference shall be 
given to the veterans, Federal and Confederate, of the War be- 
tween the States and those of the Spanish-American War. The 
work these men would have to do is light and the pay is good. 
There are hundreds of the heroes of the great war of 50 years 
ago who, fully able to fill these places, are barred because they 
can not comply with the literary requirements prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission. What greater need than ordinary 
intelligence should there be for a man who opens the door to an 
office, or carries a paper from one room to another, or is on 
watch for a certain number of hotrs? 

I confess it offends my sense of what is just and right to see 
a lot of young able-bodied men—the majority of them negroes— 
holding these places which should by right be allotted to those 
battle- scarred veterans. When in the glory of youth and in 
the vigor of manhood they offered their lives to their country, 
their intellectual qualifications were not inquired into. Indeed, 
they were not even asked if they could read or write. Why 


‘should not now, in their old age, all these superfluous obstacies 


be removed from their way to places where they can take com- 
parative ease, and yet perform all the duties such places call 
for? 

The civil-service system as now constituted is a howling farce. 
It works on the now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t principle. When 
it is desired to keep a fellow out of office the bars can be put 
up as high as is necessary to that end; but when some favorite 
comes along those same bars disappear as if by magic. Everyone 
within the sound of my voice knows this to be true. The people 
all over the country also know it to be a fact. The civil-service 
system is scoffed at and condemned as an arrant humbug in 
every State of the Union. 

Pass this bill, and you will wipe out an insufferable nuisance. 
Pass this bill, and you will clothe the civil service with re- 
spectability. Pass this bill, and you will substitute efficiency 
for inefficiency, strength for weakness, and patriotism for 
favoritism. If you do not pass this bill, or some other of like 
spirit, the people will indignantly demand a much more radical 
change. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 
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Mr. FARR. I shall vote with pleasure for this measure to 
provide pensions for the widows and orphans of the officers and 
enlisted men in the War with Spain in justice to the brave men 
who were willing at whatever sacrifice to face bullets, suffer 
disease, and endure hardships in the defense of their country. 
In times of peace it is easy to forget the importance to the coun- 
try of men who are willing to leave their homes and loved ones 
and go forth to the awful dangers of war, frequently never to 
return, and in so many instances those who do escape injury 
or death incur disease that impairs them for life; such was the 
result of the War with Spain. I know many instances of brave, 
strong, courageous men fit for splendid service in any sphere of 
life who returned to their homes unable thereafter to meet the 
requirements of ordinary duties. These splendid men fought 
and bled for us, and it is our plain duty, and to me it is a 
privilege to show my appreciation of what they did for their 
country by advocating the passage and voting for a measure that 
will at least partially provide for their widows and orphan 
children. 

At present the destitute widows and their dependents are 
cared for in the main by the United Spanish War Veterans. It 
is inequitable to ask the men who offered their lives to their 
country in war service to make this additional financial sacrifice 
when the burden should be carried by the mass of our popula- 
tion which did not serve with the colors, 

It is 15 years since the Spanish War, and this is the first re- 
quest for legislation ever made by the organization of United 
Spanish War Veterans. The unselfishness of the request com- 
mends itself, for these veterans ask absolutely nothing for them- 
selves, but only provision for the helpless widow and orphan. 

Of the 434,000 who served in these warfares about one-fourth 
were in the regular service, and from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred thousand were assigned to duty in the Philippine Islands. 
In these warfares there were 826 battles and skirmishes, in 515 
of which men were killed or wounded. The whole mortality of 
the campaigns was 12,000 lives. For the first time in the history 
of our country the American soldier and sailor served in the 
Tropics and the Orient under climatic and hygienic conditions 
unusual to him. They received no bounty or substitute money 
and were not drafted for service. Not to provide for the de- 
pendents of this latest type of our patriotic citizenship while 
lavishingly making provisions for the dependents of those who 
Served in all the other wars of the Republic indicts the Govern- 
ment on a charge of unjust discrimination, and it will be my 
pleasure to vote for the removal of that discrimination. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, if I understood the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] correctly, he stated that he could 
not support a pension bill that would grant pensions to unborn 
children. If he is in favor of pensioning the children of de- 
ceased soldiers at all, even of the Civil War veterans, this is a 
most remarkable statement. ‘The first bill of this character ever 
passed by Congress granted pensions to children then unborn. 
The last bill passed carrying a pension for the widows and 
children of deceased Civil War veterans, the dependent bill of 
1890, likewise granted pensions which have been shared by 
children unborn at the time the bill was enacted. I do not 
understand how any equitable bill of this character could be 
enacted without it included among its beneficiaries children 
born subsequent to the passage of -the act. 

He further opposes this measure, as I understand, because he 
claims that the proposed legislation is premature, that there is 
undue haste in this matter, and cites as evidence the fact that 
dependent pensions were not granted to widows and children 
of the Civil War veterans until 1890, 25 years after the close of 
the Civil War. But he should bear in mind that conditions now 
are not the same as they were at the close of the Civil War. 
That was a longer war. The whole South was devastated, the 
whole country to the southward was impoverished. The esti- 
mated wealth at that time of the Nation, as gathered from sta- 
tistics, was $17,000,000,000. We have on deposit in the banks of 
the country now $17,000,000,000, The wealth of this country has 
sextupled since the Civil War. The population has trebled and 
more since the Civil War. Conditions are not at all the same. 
At the close of the Civil War the people were so impoverished 
and the country was so poor and the resources of the country 
had been so taxed that there was no thought of granting pen- 
sions of this character. 


I believe a republic, and especially this rich and powerful 
Republic, the life of which is dependent on the patriotism of 
its citizenship, shonld promptly recognize in some substantial 
way the patriotic services of its citizen soldiery rendered in 
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time of war, and I know of no better way than to enact a law 
which will to some extent take care of their dependent widows 
and children. 

The fact that the people of the Nation were so poor and the 
revenues of the country so impoverished at the close of the War 
of the Rebellion as to prohibit them meting out absolute justice 
to the Civil War veteran, or because they may have been laggard 
in their duty after recovering from the great losses suffered 
during that terrific struggle, does not appeal to me as a sufficient 
reason to refuse to make some provision for the maintenance 
of the dependent widows and children of the deceased Spanish- 
American War veterans, By passing this bill we will partially 
pay the debt we justly owe, and by such action encourage the 
patriotism of future generations. I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr, Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
pending legislation. As a member of the Pensions Committee 


of the House, I have devoted a great deal of attention to this ~ 


subject for several months. I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee which conducted the hearings on this bill and of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] was chair- 
man. A mass of evidence was presented to us in support of 
the proposed legislation, The important features of that testi- 
mony haye been incorporated in the committee report which is 
now in the hands of Members. I think that I am well within 
the facts when I say that that report fully justifies the Pen- 
sion Committee in making a favorable report on this bill, and 
supplies a most convincing argument why the House should 
approve the action of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not serve in the Spanish-American War, 
although my good friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GouLpEN] did me the honor the other day to refer to me as 
a veteran of that conflict. I did not serve, because I could not 
meet the physical requirements established by the officers in- 
trusted with the task of examining the young men who clam- 
ored for an opportunity to serve under the flag during our War 
with Spain. 

Under the circumstances, I am not now disposed to haggle 
about the amount of pension which shall be paid to the men 
who did my fighting. Neither am I disposed to haggle about 
the pensions which shall be paid to the widows and dependent 
children of those men who were at the front defending the 
flag at a time when I should have been carrying a musket. 
The flower of Colorado youth went into the Army in 1898. 
That is not a mere figure of speech, as everyone familiar with 
the facts can testify. Many of them died in Cuba and the 
Philippines, and others returned broken in health and spirit. 

Gentlemen tell us that this was not a real war; that whipping 
Spain was mere child’s play. Few of these critics ever smelled 
powder. The most formidable foe the American Army had to 
contend with was not the Spanish soldier or the Filipino, strug- 
gling for what he conceived to be the freedom of his country, 
but the dreadful diseases peculiar to the Tropics. My service 
on the Pension Committee has convinced me that it is impos- 
sible for any gentleman to state the exact extent to which the 
constitutions of our soldiers were permanently weakened by the 
germs of malaria and typhoid and the hundred and one compli- 
eations resulting from those diseases. I could furnish almost 
innumerable examples to illustrate the force of this point, but 
my time is limited, and I am anxious that we should get to a 
vote without unnecessary delay. 

Many of the gentlemen who are foremost in opposing pension 
legislation do not hesitate to advocate policies which might 
plunge this country into war. During the last few days we 
have heard much loose talk of that kind on the floor of this 
House. It seems to me that our pension roll, which, I contend, 
is a roll of honor, is a very effective answer to the pleas of the 
“jingoes.” I am not a peace-at-any-price man. I merely put 
a little higher value on the blood of our boys than do some 
gentlemen. When a nation’s liberties are threatened, when its 
Territorial integrity is endangered, then patriots must be pre- 
pared to make the supreme sacrifice in defense of national life. 
I will never support a land-grabbing war or a war prosecuted 
for the protection of shady “ concessions ” acquired by unscrupu- 
lous monopolists through devious ways. Gentlemen who advo- 
eate such unholy conflicts should not interpose objections when 
it is proposed to care for the widows and orphans of the men 
who left the farm, mine, or factory to fight for Cuba libre. 

Just another word, Mr. Chairman, and I will finish. It 
should be recorded to the everlasting glory of the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War that they are not seeking pensions 
for themselves. They are calling on us to care for the depend- 
ent widows and orphans of their comrades who have crossed 
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the Great Diride, and unless I greatly mistake the temper of 
this House, the appeal will not be in vain. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I now yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HAMILL]. 


[Mr. HAMILL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, all my life I 
have had a reverence for the men who from 1861 to 1865 left 
homes of peace and plenty and comfort and went forth to fight 
for the preservation of the Union; went forth to endure untold 
hardships and suffering; went forth to yield up their lives that 
the life of the Nation might be saved. Mr. Chairman, since 1898 
I have similarly regarded the boys who volunteered for service 
in behalf of the flag during the War with Spain. 

From April, 1898, to July, 1902, thousands of our bravest and 
best yielded up every home tie, every certainty of reasonable 
- health, every certainty of comfort and loving care among friends 
to battle for the Nation’s honor. Men who volunteer their 
lives for their country’s good deserve all we can reasonably 
do for them. I have favored larger pensions for veterans of 
the Civil War, and I would be glad to vote for a pension of at 
least $1 per day for every man who served the Union honorably 
during the War between the States, and when the proper time 
comes I shall favor the granting ef an adequate pension to 
every veteran of the Spanish War who needs it. As he volun- 
teered to serve his country when it needed him, so now I am 
ready to do what I can to have that country assist him when he 
is distressed. 

Mr. Chairman, my heart goes out to the women and the chil- 
dren widowed and orphaned through the death of husband 
or father because of wounds incurred or diseases contracted 
by him in time of war. I go further and am ready now and 
glad to vote to-day for a bill to pension the widow of every 
soldier of the period mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the quality of the boys that volunteered 
during the Spanish War from southern California, and I know 
how deserving are the orphaned children and the widows of 
those who volunteered and since have passed away. No men 
more loyal to a nation’s flag ever lived than those from my 
own home city and section, and I willingly give my vote in 
behalf of those whom they loved best. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, how much time has this 
side consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The gentleman has 14 min- 
utes remaining. 

. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of 
my t . 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that there is 
not the tense feeling about this matter to-day that we have 
undergone for the last several days, and yet from a monetary 
standpoint more money will be eventually expended within the 
next 50 years under this bill now before this House than the 
actual cost of the building of the Panama Canal. We start out 
with a $2,500,000 annual expense, and if history repeats itself, 
with 452,000 men serving in this war as against a million and 
a half who served on the Federal side in the Civil War, then 
within 25 or 30 years this list will have grown to at least 
$30,000,000 a year. 

I do not oppose class pensions on the ground that some do. 
My view is purely an economic one. I do not believe in any 
special pension system where the party involved has not been 
hurt by his service to the Government. I do not believe in a 
pension to Federal judges, nor do I believe in pensions to 
Government clerks. If we are not paying them a living, de- 
cent wage out of which they can lay up for the future, then we 
should raise their wages. I will, on the question of pensions, 
as an economic proposition, go further than most of you. I 
believe fully deserving and needy citizens who haye abided 
the laws of their country during their life, when they reach an 
old age, should be supported by the Government. 

England is the only European country which has a non- 
contributing system of old-age pension. The Government pro- 
vides the whole sum. In France, Germany, Austria. Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, and Spain they maintain a system of working- 
men’s insurance which is contributed to by the employee, the 
employer, and the State. 

Russia has no such system, except for employees of the Goy- 
ernment, and some few pension systems maintained by large 
corporations for their employees. 

In addition to the above workingmen's insurance, most of the 
European countries have various other kinds of special insur- 
ance, such as miners’, government employees’, accident, sickness, 
seamen’s, and so forth. 


In Germany and Italy the money paid in reverts to heirs in 
event of death of pensioner before reaching the pensionable age. 

In France under one plan the money reverts to the heirs, 
while under the other plan the Government is only obligated 
to pay a pension during life; the first plan combines old-age 
insurance and a form of life insurance. 

In Germany the original act was passed in 1889, supplemented 
in 1891, and the present act passed in 1899, making important 
modifications of the old-age insurance provisions. This is a 
part of a comprehensive system of sickness, accident, and inya- 
lidity insurance in operation in Germany. 

The act of 1899 makes this obligatory upon the following 
classes: 

Persons employed as laborers, journeymen, assistants, appren- 
tices, or domestic servants earning wages or salaries. í 

Managing officials, foremen, and technical workers; clerks and 
apprentices in business houses; other employees whose services 
or employment forms their principal vocation, such as teachers, 
tutors, and all persons receiving wages or salary, if their annual 
earnings do not exceed 2,000 marks ($500). 

Persons employed for wages or salary as crews of German 
vessels and ship captains whose earnings do not exceed 2,000 
marks ($500). 

The right to insure voluntarily under this act is granted to 
these classes: 

Superintendents of works, foremen, men with technical edu- 
eation, business assistants, teachers and tutors, ship captains, 
and other employed persons whose annual earnings exceed 2,000 
marks ($500) but does not exceed 3,000 marks ($750). 

Traders and manufacturers who do not regularly employ more 
than two workmen liable to insurance, as well as all persons 
engaged in bome industries and not subject to the insurance 
obligation. 

Persons who receive only board and lodging in return for 
their labor or are exempt from compulsory insurance because 
their employment is only temporary. 

The employer is held responsible for the insurance of all 
workmen employed by him, and for the payment of the premi- 
ums, being authorized to deduct the workmen's share of the 
premium from his wages. 

In 1909, including all forms of insurance, sickness, accident, 
and so forth, 14,000,000 were insured out of a total population 
of 60,000,000, The obligation to insure begins with the seven- 
teenth year. The pension is granted at 70 years of age with- 
out proof of disability. The insured must have paid premiums 
for 1,200 weeks. The expenses of this insurance are borne 
jointly by the Empire, the employers, and the employed. The 
Empire contributes to each annuity the fixed sum of 50 marks 
($11.90) per annum. The Government pays the expenses of the 
department. The following table shows the five wage classes 
as determined by total annual earnings, the amount of pension 
payable in each class, and the weekly contribution required: 


Total | Weekly 


In an official report published in 1913 it is stated that there 
is a distinct relation between the operations of the old-age pen- 
sions and the decline in pauperism in England and Wales. 

The report of His Majesty’s inland-revenue commissioners for 
the year ending March 81, 1909, the latest official publication 
giving statistics of the pension act, shows that in the first three 
months of the operations of this act 647,494 pension claims were 
allowed. This total included 869,037 for England and Wales, 
183,500 for Ireland, 70,294 for Scotland, and 24.663 for Wales. 
Later figures concerning the number of pensioners and the 
amount of expenditures are giyen in a consular report by 
Consul General John L. Griffiths, of London, under date of 
November 26, 1909. These figures cover the first eight months 
of the operation of the act, ending August 31, 1909. The total 
number of pensioners is stated at 667,000, including 410,000 for 
England and Wales, 184,000 for Ireland, and 73,000 for Scot- 
land. The total expenditure for the eight months is given at 
$26,298,565. The expenditure was at the rate of about $40,- 
000,000 a year, or approximatdy $10,000,000 more than the 
original calculation. 

An old-age pension can not be assigned, in bankruptcy or 
otherwise, to any creditors. 
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England at this time has a non-contributing old-age pension 
system. Several of the European countries have old-age pen- 
sions to which the various beneficiaries contribute. But, my 
friends, what reason or right is there that an old man who has 
lived 60 or 70 years, who has borne his share of the taxes, who 
has made a good citizen, who has lived out in the country in his 
humble way, and who has received few of the benefits of this 
Government; who has been willing to follow the flag, if need 
be—what right is there that that old man, who has contributed 
more to the Government than the wild boy who, for a lark, went 
down and fought a battle against a lot of mosquitoes, should 
not receive a pension, while that boy to whom this bill refers, 
serving only 90 days, would receive a pension? 

What right has that young man who was not injured by the 
service, who had a better time than he ever had in all the 
days of his life, to be able to say for that valorous and great 
service which I did not render you are not going to pension 
my needy folks, but in later years you are going to pension 
me. His old father, who has made a good citizen all of his 
life, who has worked for the Government for years by paying 
the burdens of taxation and who has received none of the 
benefits of it, can be in need and in want and in penury, but 
he must follow the plow. I say to you that that old man did 
more good and rendered more service for the Government than 
the youngster who spent that 1 day or those 90 days waiting 
for a war that never actually came so far as he was concerned. 

I realize that politically it is not very popular to oppose 
these various systems of pensions, but I believe that the day 
is coming some time, and God speed the day, in America when 
the people will wake up to the fact that they are the ones who 
are paying these unfair and unjust pensions, I believe if a 
man was injured in the war, if he was incapacitated from 
making a living, that this Government, in all equity and justice, 
should take care of him, but the man who went for patriotism’s 
sake and was not injured, then the Government does not ac- 
tually owe him one cent, and it should not pay it. Why, my 
friends, this Government owes millions and millions of dollars, 
owes justly and equitably, and yet we do not pay it. Why? 
They say we have not got the money. There is a cotton-tax 
claim here that the Supreme Court of the United States and 
other courts hold to be just, and there is not a constitutional 
lawyer on this floor who will say that tax is not unconstitu- 
tional, and yet under the Constitution of this country it was 
collected to the amount of $67,000,000. You admit the right of 
the claim, and it ought to be paid, but you do not pay it, and 
why? Because the Government has not got the money and 
you do not dare bring it out of the committee because you say 
we have not got the money to pay it. And until this Government 
reaches a time when it can pay its just, honest, and legal debts, 
my friends, we have no right in good conscience to go further 
on this scheme of spending money for pensions to catch votes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
back his time? 

Mr. MANN. He has control of his time; to whom will he 
yield it? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. To me. 

Mr. ELDER. I will do so. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose 
to vote for this bill. The men who shouldered arms in the 
Spanish-American War were inspired by the highest patriotism. 
The contest has no parallel in the history of the human race. 
It was not a war of conquest or aggrandizement. It was not a 
contest for the acquisition of territory or to obtain military, 
political, or industrial advantage. The battles of the Spanish- 
American War were fought in order that the tyranny of des- 
potic rule might be lifted from a people who were our customers 
in commerce and trade, our near neighbors, and our friends. 
The soldiers of that war were animated by the best motives of 
civilization and humanitarianism. Shall we now say to these 
men that their families shall suffer? Shall we tell them that 
their patriotism will be rewarded by neglect, on the part of this 
Government, of those near and dear to them? I can not be- 
lieve that this Congress will deny to the widows and orphans 
of American soldiers in the late wars the treatment that is 
properly accorded to the families of those who served faithfully 
in the contest between the North and the South. The United 
States can prove its patriotism in no more effective way than by 
showing gratitude and appreciation to those who went forth to 
shed their blood for the honor and glory of this Republic. And 
this spirit can not be better exhibited or exemplified than by 
providing for the families of those who went to Cuba and the 


Philippines or who stood ready to fight for the flag wherever 
and wheneyer their country called upon them to do so. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CLINE]. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this bill to 
pension the widows and orphans of the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine insurrection, and a Boxer uprising. I am in 
favor of pensions to all worthy and deserving soldiers, their 
widows and orphans, and my record in Congress will abun- 
dantly verify it. I am in favor of this Government at all times 
providing for and protecting those in need who volunteered to 
support the honor or the civil rights of this Government, and 
that protection should extend to those deperdent upon them for 
support. It requires great courage, Mr. Chairman, to go into 
distant lands, like the Philippines and China and even the near 
possessions of Spain like Cuba, to defend the cause of this 
country in any engagement upon which it has entered. The 
service of the volunteer forces in the War with Spain, Philip- 
pine insurrection, and the Boxer uprising was a peculiar one. 
Our Government was not embarrassed in any manner in either 
of these rebellions. In our War with Spain, we were making a 
volunteer service on the part of humanity. It was not directly 
in our cause that the husbands of the beneficiaries of this bill 
and their orphans were engaged in defending. In Cuba it was 
a rescue of a Province of a foreign State from the atrocities 
of the home Government visited upon an innocent people that 
this Nation could no longer endure, and with the purpose of 
rescuing that people that could not defend themselves longer 
against the inhumanity of the parent Government the young 
men of our own country were called upon to make the necessary 
sacrifice to restore a condition of better security to life and 
property. The necessity of sending men to the far-away Philip- 
pines to restore order and put down a rebellion could not be 
avoided. Our young men, without hesitation, cast their lives 
and fortunes in the Government’s cause to restore order and 
maintain our supremacy in these possessions that came to us 
through the settlement of the Spanish-American War. 

In this tropical country without sanitation, burdened with 
all those enemies of health to the men coming from a northern 
temperate climate, many thousands of our young men were not 
deterred because of the same from entering the service. I am 
in favor of pensions and liberal pensions, but I deplore the 
condition that makes it necessary to pay them. I have no 
hesitation whatever in writing on the statute books a pension 
for any man that will risk his life with three years’ service in 
the defense of his country in the Philippine Islands. I have 
no less hesitation in extending the benefits of the pension laws 
to the widow and children of such a man. I believe in the trend 
of the nations of the world for universal peace that future wars 
may be avoided and all international difficulties be finally settled 
by arbitration; but when the necessity arises to defend the Gov- 
ernment or in the interests of humanity, the youth of this coun- 
try voluntarily go down to battle, then the Government can only 
do its highest duty by protecting and providing for those who 
defend the country’s honor. As I said before, I believe a just 
Government ought to do as our Government, to its glory, always 
has done, and that is to provide a pension for the volunteer 
forces of the United States who suffered injury as a result of 
that service or who have left others depending upon them. It 
is within my knowledge that there are a number of widows of 
young Spanish-American soldiers and soldiers engaged in putting 
down the Philippine insurrection that will be beneficiaries of 
this bill. It may be, as some have said, that this date is too 
early after the war to make this broad and sweeping provision. 
But if cases are now meritorious and ought to be provided for 
the length of time that we should procrastinate with this legisla- 
tion can not increase the merit of these cases. A great and good 
Government can not gain merit by deferring its beuefactions. 
It is a singular fact, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is supported 
universally by the veterans of the Civil War as one that ought 
to be passed at this early date. I know this bill will pass the 
House by a large majority and I very heartily register my vote 
for the purpose of aiding a Government, always loyal to its 
volunteer forces, to extend its benefactions to those in need. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word or two, 
something in the form of personal interest. I was in the House, 
and was one of the insurrectos on the Republican side in the 
House in reference to Cuba who helped to bring on the Spanish 
War. I offered to go to the Spanish War, but the governor of 
my State thought I might be of some service in Congress and 
stated he did not see that I could be of advantage in the Army. 
I had a brother in my law office, a young lawyer of considerable 
ability and good health. He did not send any word to me that 


he was going to go to the Spanish War and I did not send any 
word to him, but I knew he was going in. He went in with the 
First Illinois Infantry. He was a good lawyer and had a good 
position in a good law office. I went to Montauk Point to meet 
the First Illinois Infantry when they came back from Cuba. 
They had not seen very much fighting, though they had seen a 
little. I went not for the purpose merely of meeting my brother, 
because I did not know he had been ill, but I went to meet the 
First Illinois boys and help take care of them. I found my 
brother in the hospital, got him furloughed, and later took him 
home. Now, it is very easy for people to say that those boys 
went through no great experience, and I apprehend they did 
not as compared with many who went in the Civil War, but my 
brother lost his health, he was compelled to resign his position 
in the office and quit the practice of the law, to leave his life 
profession in which he had made good, and do the best he 
could, which has not been excessively well, with poor health, 
trying to make a living in some other way, because he could not 
stand office work. I have frequently advised him to apply for 
a pension, which, so far as I know, he never has done through 
probably a false sense of pride. My father was in the Black 
Hawk Indian War, in the Mexican War, and the Civil War, and 
yet after all of those wars was a man of good health and strong 
power. My brother suffered more in health as the result of 
his service through the little time in the Spanish War in Cuba 
than my father had suffered in the three wars in which he had 
served, 

Now, I am inclined to think those boys who did go to the 
front when you and I were permitted to remain at home engag- 
ing in our own business, preserving our own health, have a lit- 
tle more coming to them than the very paltry pay which we 
gave to them. We did not take care of them so extra well. 
Some day, when I get a little older and maybe more or less 
garrulous, I am going to write a little story of my experience 
at Montauk Point. It will not reflect any credit upon the Regu- 
lar Army when it is written. Let me give you one illustration. 
Just before the First Illinois Infantry was sent back from Cuba 
my brother had issued to him a new uniform. He had been 
wearing the old uniform, one which he had worn, I think, from 
his enlistment. When I got a furlough for him, or permission 
for him, to be taken away from the hospital—and he was not 
80 very sick—he came to me and said that he had a new uni- 
form, but they had required him to give it up to be destroyed or 
fumigated so that he could not take it with him for fear that it 
might carry disease. I said to him, “ What are you going to 
do?” “Oh,” he said, “I guess in the usual manner I will wear 
my old uniform away,” and he wore home the old uniform that 
he had worn all through Cuba while a wise Government de- 
stroyed his new uniform for fear that it would spread disease. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there re- 
maining? A 

The CHAIRMAN.» The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FrrzHenny]. 


[Mr. FITZHENRY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ELDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. J. I. NOLAN]. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, during the discussion to-day 
and last Wednesday on the bill introduced by Representative 
Key of Ohio, which provides for the pensioning of the widows 
of the yeterans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine 
insurrection, and those who served during the Boxer uprising 
in China, considerable criticism has been indulged in by Mem- 
bers on the floor of the House as to the wisdom of this legis- 
lation and questioning the propriety of it, insinuating that the 
men whose widows will be the beneficiaries have in many in- 
stances rendered no real service to their country during this 
period of war. Along with many others in this House who are 
in favor of this measure I am in favor of it not as a matter of 
policy but as a matter of justice. We took advantage of con- 
ditions and played safe by staying home during the time that 
these men were actually in the service of the United States 
either at the front or in the various camps under orders. We 
held to the positions that we occupied and looked after the 
interests of ourselves and our families. The men who yolun- 
teered for service in Cuba, the Philippines, and in China gave 
up positions that paid them well in many instances and who 
were largely responsible for the support of members of their 
immediate families, At the outset most of these men were 
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promised by their employers their old positions on thelr safa 
return, a promise in many instances that the employer failed 
to make good on when our boys returned from the front. 

During all the time between April 21, 1808, and July 4, 1902, 
I saw regiment after regiment coming to San Francisco, both 
Volunteers and Regulars. In the first instance, the Volun- 
teers, young men, came with their different State regiments, 
and very often without even Army uniforms. They were 
thrown into Camp Merritt, at San Francisco, and held until 
such time as they were dispatched to the Philippines, Their 
lot was as happy as the people of San Francisco could make it; 
and it was well that the people responded in the first instance, 
for the Government itself was not equipped for the proper care 
of the thousands of troops that were to be dispatched. 

The rations and equipment that were served to these men be- 
came a national scandal, and they suffered many privations in 
our country before being dispatched to foreign lands. 

From the annual report of the War Department for the fiscal 
year 1902, volume 1, page 291, I find that the total number of 
troops that served in the Philippine Islands between June 30, 
1898, the date of the first arrival of the troops, and July 4, 
1902, the end of the insurrection, was 1,882 officers and 74.534 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and 2,185 officers and 47,867 
enlisted men of the Volunteer Army, making a total of 4,067 
officers and 122,401 enlisted men. 

The enlisted men of the Army, and especially the Volunteers, 
who responded not for the amount of pay they were to receive, 
which was very small, but from patriotic motives, sacrificed 
much from a financial standpoint during the period of their 
enlistment, and for this reason alone they would be entitled to 
a great deal of consideration; but anyone who saw the changed 
condition of these men, from healthy young Americans at the 
time of their departure to pale-faced, emaciated human beings 
on their return, would realize the many hardships that these 
men must have endured in a tropical country where no efforts 
had ever been made by those in authority to regulate the sani- 
tary conditions. 

The conditions in the Philippines to-day are vastly different 
from the conditions of 1898, and the man who is soldiering 
there to-day has a vastly different condition surrounding him 
than our Volunteer and Regular soldiers who were dispatched 
there during the period of the Spanish-American War and 
Philippine insurrection. 

While it is true that any man who has a record for sickness 
and who can trace his condition to that record is eligible for a 
pension, nevertheless it is a fact that the conditions surronnd- 
ing the service at that time were and are responsible for the 
sickness and death of many a man who served his country dur- 
ing that war, and who has no hospital record to fall back on 
to secure either for himself, his wife, or his children any re- 
dress from his country. 

The same report that I have quoted also states that 76 officers 
and 2,547 enlisted men of the Regular Army and 64 officers 
and 1,687 enlisted men of the Volunteer Army—a total of 140 
officers and 4,234 enlisted men—died from all causes in the 
Philippine Islands between June 30, 1898, and July 4, 1902. 
Only a small percentage of those men died from wounds re- 
ceived in actual battle, the great majority of them having suc- 
cumbed to the ravages of diseases peculiar to that tropical 
country; and it was this condition that left its mark on many 
a Volunteer and Regular officer and enlisted man, and it is 
justice that these men are now seeking, so that their widows 
and children may receive some consideration at the hands of 
this Government for which they made sacrifices. 

I again refer to the fact that many of the men were prom- 
ised their positions on their return from service in this war, 
and I know of many instances in my own city of San Francisco 
where the men who were greeted so enthusiastically on their 
return and who were promised so much were yery soon for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one provision of the bill that I think 
ought to be amended, and that is the provision that a widow 
with an income of $250 or over annually shall not be entitled 
to the benefits of this law; and, while it seems impossible to 
remedy that defect now, I trust that the time is not far distant 
when the Spanish-American War veterans will be placed on the 
same footing with our Civil War and Mexican War veterans. 
I am very much in favor of this measure, and hope it will pass 
the House unanimously. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I wish the Chair would 
notify me when I have consumed all but five minutes of my 
time. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies], who has entertained 
the House on many occasions with his peculiar views on the 


propriety of certain appropriations—and usually those appro- 
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priations which he disapproves of are ones that do not go to 
bis own district, and he always dissents from an appropriation 
in a bill granting pensions or providing for an appropriation 
on behalf of the soldiers of the United States—the gentleman, 
it seems, has a peculiar aversion to the pension question and 
pension legislation, which is due, I think, to the fact that he 
represents a southern district in this House. I want to say, 
in passing, that I do not wish to be understood by that as 
saying that all men who represent southern districts in this 
House, or any large proportion of them, are opposed to pension 
legislation, A notable example is the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Tarnorrl, who himself served four years under the 
Confederate flag and who time and again in this House has 
raised his voice in the defense of those who bore arms upon 
the other side. I do not recall a single instance of a pension 
bill being under consideration in this House that the gentleman 
from Maryland, who had such distinguished service on behalf 
of the “lost cause,” did not vote “aye” on all such legislation. 
[Applause.] 

Now, it strikes me that if this brave Confederate soldier who 
experienced the hardships of the Civil War on the Confederate 
side, took part in that terrible and sanguinary contest, who had 
personal knowledge of the differences that divided our great 
country at that time and that period—if he can do that, then 
these men, who might be described as men who “laugh at sears 
and never felt a wound,” might themselves forget and sink 
the narrow prejudices which they have and which seem to affect 
their yote on pension legislation. 

I want to call the attention of this House to a witness who 
was summoned here by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries], 
and whom he claimed was a distinguished soldier of the Civil 
War, a grandson of one President of the United States and a 
great-grandson of another, Col. Charles Francis Adams, jr., 
of Massachusetts. 

He quoted that soldier as saying that the pension roll was 
a roll of dishonor. I thought I would be the last one to say a 
word here against any man who served under that flag. I 
will wager Col. Adams has never felt the pinch of poverty, 
has never known the need of comfortable clothes or a warm 

Shelter. Perhaps he does not know that countless thousands of 
his comrades get food and clothes and provide a roof over their 
heads by their little pension. I am afraid this man has for- 
gotten the old and less fortunate of his veteran comrades as 
he has evidently forgotten the old adage as to the kind of a 
bird that fouls its own nest; but in view of the fact that the 
gentleman has summoned Col. Charles Francis Adams here as 
a witness I have taken the trouble of looking up that gentle- 
man’s record that we may determine for ourselves if he be 
an altogether credible witness, as the descendant of such illus- 
trious sires should be. 

I find in the Records of the Rebellion, in volume 46, series 1, 
page 827, under the date of April 18, 1865, a general order, 
something that will perhaps throw a side light on the reason 
why this person designated the pension roll as a roll of dis- 
honor: 

The general commanding is much pleased at the rt of the oy 5 
tion of yesterday, which, together with the arrest of Col. Adams, had 
been ordered from department headquarters in consequence of the very 
numerous complaints against the regiment. 

The gentleman’s name-is mentioned in two or three other 
places in that yoluminous record of the Civil War; but in not 
one single place is there a word in that record that any man 
should be proud of who is the grandson of one President and 
a great grandson of another, and who spent four years in the 
Civil War, save and except a report which was made in March, 
1865, I think, under which he became a brevet brigadier gen- 
eral. Though why he should have been so honored, I do not 
know. How about making the roll of brevet brigadier gen- 
erals a roll of honor? 

On one other occasion, as I recall the record, Col. Adams was 
commanding a Cavalry regiment. And men who have seen 
service in the Civil War tell me that that sort of regiment 
should be in action if any regiment or any part of the Army 
is in action. But that record does not disclose, from the 
beginning to the end, that this gentleman, who has so forgotten 
the respect due to his comrades in arms as to make the insult- 
ing statement in reference to them, any particularly creditable 
services he rendered as captain, major, colonel, or brevet briga- 
dier general. These yolumes are silenton that point, One other 
little thing I recall from that record, and then we will dismiss 
this distinguished descendant to oblivion. He was commanded 
to go to the front in some action in the vicinity of Washington, 
and he did not go, but gave as a reason that there was a swamp 
or 2 quagmire there, through which he could not go. There, 
my friend from Texas, is the witness you summoned; and, I 


think, if any man has ever been discredited, Col. Adams has 
been discredited by the record which he made as a soldier and 
commander of troops in the Civil War. 

I regret that my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] seemed to 
be putting himself in the position of some of these other gentle- 
men who represent southern constituencies, by carping and find- 
ing fault. My colleague seems to be of the opinion that be- 
cause this great Government permitted 25 or 30 years to elapse 
between the close of the Civil War and the time it took care of 
the dependents of the veterans of the Civil War, therefore be- 
cause we were going to do substantial justice to the dependents 
of the Spanish War veterans within 15 years of the date of 
that war instead of 25, that in some way or other this works 
an injustice on the dependents of the veterans of that war; 
or does he want this deferred for 25 years on the theory that 
two wrongs will make a right—a discovery that no one hereto- 
fore has eyer announced on the floor of this House, to my 
knowledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reminds the gentleman that he 
has five minutes left of his time. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I ask leave, Mr. Chairman, to extend and 
revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Anssrery] 
asks leave to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MURRAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
that these remarks are necessary to carry this bill, and that is 
all I am concerned about. I have found it necessary, however, 
to refer to some of the statements as to the supposed incon- 
sistency of this legislation compared with other pension legis- 
lation. We find a spirit in the land seeming to urge that we 
do not need any more pensions, because we are not going to 
have any more wars. 

I call the attention of gentlemen who hold that view to the 
fact that the philosophy of history teaches us that invariably, 
following a period of long peace between nations, there is one 
of war. Judging from past history, I would not fear to predict 
that there will be more wars in the coming century than there 
were in the last. Universal peace is an ideal thing that we all 
hope for, that we drive toward, buf as long as one man will 
fight when another steps on his toes purposely, so long will a 
group of men fight when another group of men attempt to step 
upon their toes. So war will always exist, and we need to give 
hope to the men of the future who will be called upon to serve 
this country. 

Certainly the man who is brave enough to go into a war 
thinks much more about his wife and children than he does 
about himself. Were I to go into any war that might come in 
the future I would not think about what became of me. My 
only concern would be whether or not my wife and children 
should suffer for bread. I do not want to see a repetition of 
things that have happened in the past, of incidents of ingrati- 
tude, where any man who eyer served this Government shall 
suffer for bread, and I think much less of the soldier than I 
do of his widow and orphan children whom this bill undertakes 
to take care of. 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No; I have but five minutes. 
This bill may differ from the Civil War bill, but the circum- 
stances are different and necessitate a change. All of the 
furloughs in the Civil War were requested by the soldiers. 
Many of those in the Spanish War were forced furloughs. 

Then, in reply to what Gen. Suerwoop said, I call attention 
to the fact that we can not pass a law that will be uniform or 
uniformly just. For instance, we say in all our pension legisla- 
tion that a man who served less than 90 days can not draw 
& pension. Yet the man who has served in one battle and in 
consequence has become a cripple for life is just as much 
entitled to a pension as the man who served four years and 
never received a wound. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill, 

Mr, KENNEDY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of this bill, and I ask the privilege of extending my remarks in 
the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
KENNEDY] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of the bill under consideration to pension the widows of officers 
and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain and the 
Philippine insurrection. I have always believed that every man 
that enlists in the service of his country and defends his coun- 
try in time of war and becomes disabled is entitled to a pen- 
sion, and if he dies that his widow should receive a substantial 
pension, and if he leaves dependent children they should be 
paid a reasonable amount of money. They are the wards of the 
Nation. The money that the soldier receives will assist, in some 
measure, in keeping him from want, and what his widow and 
children receive from the Government will, in many cases, main- 
tain the home and keep the family together and prevent the 
children from becoming inmates of public institutions. 

Aman who has enlisted in time of war and has become disabled 
should never want for the necessities of life; and if he is taken 
away, either on the field of battle or by sickness when the war 
is over, his widow should be maintained in a substantial 
manner. 


Mr. Chairman, this is the first time that the Spanish War 


Veterans have ever requested legislation from the Government, 
either for themselves or the surviving widows of their com- 
rades. There are quite a number of widows who would be in 
want of money and food only for the generosity of Spanish War 
Veterans on account of the imperfections of our pension laws. 
The widows of the soldiers that enlisted in the War with 
Spain and the Philippine insurrection find it almost impossible 
to secure evidence—in some cases that have come under my 
observation—the evidence that their husbands became disabled 
in the line of duty while in the service. When a Spanish War 
yeteran is applying for a pension for himself he may have knowl- 
edge of persons and facts and the location of the persons who 
ean give the required proof in his claim, but when the widow 
applies for a pension she is unable to procure the evidence, not 
having her husband’s knowledge as to the location of the proper 
witnesses, and in many cases she is unable to secure the ad- 
dress of his comrades. 

The committee, in its report in favor of this bill, very truly 
states that— 


For the first time in the history of our country the American soldier 
and sailor served in the Tropics and the Orient under climatic and 
hygienic conditions unusual to him, They received no bounty or sub- 
stitute money and were not drafted for service. Not to provide for the 
dependents of this latest type of our patriotic citizenship, while lay- 
ishiy making provisions for the dependents of those who served in all 
other wars of the Republic, indicts the Goyernment on a charge of un- 
just discrimination. 


It has been 15 years since these men enlisted, and I believe 
we can now pass a bill of this character and that it will re- 
ceive the approbation of the people of the country. 

Our soliders, whether they are killed in battle or die in camp 
of fever, whether they have been soldiers for one day or four 
years, whether they have been crippled on the battle field or 
their bodies wasted by fever, we who have remained at home, 
realizing that the Spanish War soldier enlisted without re- 
ceiving any compensation whatsoever or bounty of any kind, 
should be magnanimous in our treatment of them in their days 
of want, and if their lives have been taken either in or out 
of the service it is our plain duty to care for their widows and 
orphan children. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that this bill will pass. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I also would like 
to announce that I am in favor of this bill, and ask the privilege 
of extending my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Con- 
NOLLY] asks unanimous consent to extend his rergarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13044) to pension widow and minor children of any officer 
or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or Philippine 
insurrection. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act if 
any officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, either as a regular or 
volunteer, during the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection, 
between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, and who has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, has dled or shall hereafter die 
leaving a widow, without means of support other than her daily labor, 
and an actual net income not ex $250 per year, or leaving a 
minor child or children under the age of 16 years, such widow shall, 
apon due proof of her husband's death, without proving his death to be 
the result of his Army or Re seryi be placed on the ion roll 
from the date of the filing of her app cation therefor under this act, 
at the rate of $12 per month during her widowhood, and shall also be 
pan $2 per month for each child of such officer or enlisted man under 

6 years of age, and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, 


leaving a child or children of such officer or enlisted man under the 
age of 16 years, such pension shall be paid such child or children until 

e age of 16: Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, Idiotie, 
or otherwise permanently helpless, the pension shall continue during the 
life of said child, or during the period of such disability, and shall 
commence from the date of application therefor after the passage of 
this act: Provided further, That said widow shall have married said 
officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of this act: Provided, 
however, That this act shall not be so canstrued as to reduce any pen- 
sion under any act, public or private. 

Sec. 2. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in prepar- 
ing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain 
for such services in preparing, promoting. or prosecuting such claim 
a sum greater than $10, which sum shall payable only on the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this section, or shall wrongfully withhold 
from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension or 
claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conyiction thereof shall. 
for each and every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
ar pata labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Byrns of Tennessee 
haying taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3302. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, 
through the Coast and Geodetic Suryey and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, 
and barren bottoms contiguous thereto in waters along the coast 
of and within the State of Texas. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13765) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
and Mr. WARREN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13453) making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Lea of Ten- 
nessee, and Mr. pu Pont as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

S. 4019. An act to authorize the Tug River & Kentucky Rail- 
road Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big 
Sandy River at or near the mouth of Blackberry Creek, in Pike 
County, Ky. 

S. 4145. An act to authorize the government of Porto Rico to 
construct two bridges across the Arecibo River near the city of 
Arecibo, P. R. 

PENSIONS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out the words “during the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection.” 

Page 1, line 9, insert, after the word “ inclusive,” the words “ sery- 
ice to be computed from date of enlistment to date of discharge, 
including all furloughs.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I notice that, while the com- 
mittee reports that amendment to strike out the words “ dur- 
ing the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection,” they 
also report an amendment to the title which leaves that lan- 
guage in, so that the title to the bill and the bill itself will 
apparently cover slightly different propositions. Now, what is 
the object in striking out the words “during the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection”? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I confess that I agree with the gentle- 
man, but I am advised that the title is sufficient to cover every- 
thing that is in the bill. The purpose of striking out the werds 
“during the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection ” Is 
to include those men who took part in the Boxer rebellion. 

Me KEY of Ohio. Not otherwise changing the title of the 
bill? : 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I thought that the title of the bill should 
include that, but I am advised otherwise, and, as the gentleman 
well knows, I am not on the committee. 

; ie ena cee ss Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
o me 
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Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; I will be glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. GARDNER. As the bill is now, if you strike out that 
clause you would make any soldier of the Regular Army who 
was in garrison at Fort Russell or Fort Riley, or any of the 
forts, and was never connected with the War with Spain, pen- 
sionable, would you not? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. . And it is the proposition to give such sol- 
diers the preference of soldiers of the Regular Army who did 
not happen to be in active service during that time? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I am informed that comparatively few 
of the soldiers of the Regular Army were not in active service 
between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902. Gentlemen will un- 
derstand that it is a hard matter to include those men without 
doing, as is always the case when general legislation is at- 
tempted, some injustice or inequality, In order to make it uni- 
form, usually some one suffers or is benefited beyond his des- 
serts. As a matter of fact, these men get the benefit of that, 
as the gentleman says, when they were in barracks or some 
other place, not in active service. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it practicable in the 
future to differentiate between the widow of a Regular soldier 
who remained in Chicago, if he did, during the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection, and the widow of a sol- 
dier who happened to be in the service next year—a Regular 
soldier? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No; I do not. I am rather of the opinion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, that a few men will be put in 
a different class from other men who enlisted in the Regular 
Army. But, as I said before, it is my understanding that most 
of the men in the Regular service between the dates I have 
mentioned were actually in the service in the Spanish War or 
the Philippine rebellion or in the Boxer rebellion, I can not 
state offhand the number of men who were not, but most of 
the men in the Regular Army were in that service; at least 
that is the information I get from the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois asks wnan- 
imous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the purpose of the committee 
to be to amend this so as to include, in addition to the soldiers 
who served during the War with Spain and in the Philippine 
insurrection, only those who served in the Boxer insurrection, 
or whatever is the proper name of it. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better to let this language stay in the bill as it is; in other 
words, to vote down the amendment? 

Mr, ANSBERRY. The difficulty with that proposition, as I 
said before, is that you would have to define just exactly what 
service means. For instance, suppose a regiment of the Regu- 
lar Army were sent from Chicago to the Philippines between 
those dates, for service there in the rebellion, and they got to 
Manila, and were compelled to camp near the city, probably in 
the outskirts, in some of those swampy districts, and some of 
their number contracted fevers or diseases. Their widows 
might be pensioned because of the fact that they contracted 
disease, although they did not see any service at all. Does not 
the gentleman realize that it would be an extremely hard mat- 
ter to take care of the cases of these men and their dependents 
if these men apparently recovered from their fevers, returned 
home without actually having seen service in the rebellion, 
although incapacitated because of that service, while serying in 
the regular establishment? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is fixed by the dates here now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that either with 
or without this langnage it will cover everybody in the Army 
between these dates here mentioned. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I agree with the gentleman that it does 
cover everybody in the Army between those dates. 

Mr. MANN. Everybody— 
who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 


United States, either as a regular or volunteer, between “April 21, 1898, 
and July 4, 1902, inclusive. : 


And, then, if you add what you propose to leave out— 
during the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrectlon 


Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman permit me to make a sug- 
gestion? s 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. Under the act of February 2, 1901, the Army was 
increased, and between February 2, 1901, and July 4, 1902, 
there were from 40,000 to 50,000 men added to the Regular 
Army, some of whom, of course, saw service during the Philip- 
pine insurrection, none of whom saw any service whatever in 
the Spanish War, and a large number of whom never went 
outside of the country. 

Mr. MANN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HAY. Under the terms of this bill the widows of those 
men would receive pensions. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr, HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman says there were a large 
number, How many of the men in the Regular Establishment 
at that time who come under the proyisions of this bill did not 
take part in one of these three services? 
win HAY. Does the gentleman mean outside of the United 

ates? - 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Les. 

Mr. HAY. , Of course, I do not know, but I should say at least 
25,000 of them; and I would suggest to the gentleman that after 
the word “served,” in line 4, you insert the words “outside of 
the continental limits of the United States.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, you haye got to cover the boys who were in 
the camps, at Chickamauga and elsewhere in the United States. 

Mr. HAY. But the men who died then, or who contracted 
disease from which they have since died, leaving widows, come 
in under a law by which their widows, or most of them, have 
already been pensioned, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not those who died since. 

Mr. MANN. If they died as a result of disease, of course 
ee ene get pensioned anyway, no matter where they 
served. ` 

Mr. LANGLEY. If that fact is established by proper evidence. 

Mr. HAY. I think that is enough. Does not the gentleman 
think so? 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Of course we all know that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] ought to be familiar with the number 
of men in the Regular Army who would be affected by this 
bill who, as a matter of fact, did not see service. Of course the 
gentleman has more knowledge on that question than I have, 
but my information is that the Janguage that the gentleman 
proposes to put into the bill would, as my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Maxx] so well suggests, eliminate the Spanish War veter- 
ans who were in feyer-infected camps at Chickamauga and other 
places that the gentleman knows of, and whose dependents 
could not after the soldier’s death establish that the death 
resulted from disease of service origin, although, as I pointed 
out on Wednesday last, many of these soldiers had suffered 
from typhoid and malarial fevers, and in my opinion many 
of them died years afterwards as a result of these fevers, 
although the Pension Bureau said not and refused the widow 
and dependents a pension. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. Does not the gentleman know that the number of 
eee 3 who served within the United States can be ascer- 
ta 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Does the gentleman mean in the regular 
service? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. HAY. And does not the gentleman think that before he 
asks us to pass this bill in its present form he ought to get that 
information? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Perhaps that is true, but, as I have already 
said to the gentleman, my information is that the number is 
small. When the gentleman tells me that there are 25,000 men 
who would be affected by that, it is a very astounding state- 
ment and is in conflict with the information furnished the 
committee. 

Mr. HAY. I do not say that positively. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. No; but approximately. 

Mr. HAY. But I do say that on February 2, 1901, a law 
was passed authorizing the Army to be increased up to 100,006 
men, and that as a result of that legislation a very large num- 
ber of men, some 40,000 or 50,000 were added to the Army, 
partly during the Philippine insurrection. I am sure that I 
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am not out of the way when I say that 25,000 of these men 
never went outside of the United States, never served in the 
Philippine insurrection, The Army was larger then than it was 
before or since. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I want to say to the gentieman that if the 
figures he gives are anywhere near correct, so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I am sure the committee will take the same view 
of it—the committee has been misinformed or is laboring under 
a misapprehension. If any such large number is affected, they 
should not be taken care of in this bill, although it is well 
to call attention to the fact that there were more men than 
that—Spanish War veterans—who did not leave the United 
States, and they will be taken care of in this bill. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Les. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
The purpose of the amendment striking out “during the War 
with Spain and the Philippine insurrection” is intended to in- 
clude those who fought in the Boxer rebellion? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. And also the men alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? $ 

Mr. HAY. We have troops in China now; does the gentle- 
man think we ought to provide for them? These troops were 
Regular troops. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The Regular Establishment; and they ought 
to be taken care of. I think, Mr. Chairman, the men alluded to 
by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, though they did not go out of the country, ought to be 
taken care of if they fall within the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HAY. Why not take care of all the men in the Regular 
Army? 

Mr. GOULDEN. We do if they served in the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection or the Boxer rebellion. 

Mr. HAY. You are not providing for death by service origin; 
you are providing in the bill that these people shall be taken 
care of whether they died from any disease contracted in the 
service or not. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Only those who served between April 21, 
1898, and July 4, 1902—four years. 

Mr. HAY. You say the Regular Army people ought to be 
taken care of. Why not take care of all of them? 

Mr. GOULDEN. How are you going to differentiate between 
soldiers of the Regular Army and the Volunteer? We take 
care of all of those between the dates mentioned. 

Mr. HAY. Whether they served here or not? 

Mr. GOULDEN. They served the United States, according 
to the gentleman’s own statement, and if they did their wives 
and children ought to be taken care of. 

Mr. HAY. According to the gentleman's argument, then, 
we should pension all the wives of soldiers who serve in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. GOULDEN. During the period of time that is men- 
tioned here—yes; by all means. ; 

Mr. HAY. Why not make it during any period? 

Mr. GOULDEN. Because the bill does not provide for an 
period except between the two dates mentioned. 3 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes: 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the purpose of the bill is to 
grant a pension to the widows and dependents of those who 
fought in the Philippine insurrection or the War with Spain. 
That is the purpose as origin: lly intended. Now, the purpose 
of the committee amendment is to add to this so as to include 
those who fought in the Boxer insurrection. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would not this language meet the objection 
and the suggestions that have been made here, to leave the 
language in the bill as it was originally introduced, so that it 
will read “during the War with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection,” and add to it “or the Boxer insurrection”? Would 
not that accomplish your purpose? I do not know whether that 
is the official title of that insurrection or not, but it is the 
Boxer rebellion in China. Does not the gentleman think that 
would meet the objection? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I should not want to assume the responsi- 
bility for saying that it would. However, my opinion is that it 
would. 

Mr. WILLIS. If that is the case, the thing to do is to vote 
down the committee amendment, and then add the language 
I have suggested. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; that would clear the matter up. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman from Ohio will allow me. 
Under the suggestion made by the gentleman from Ohio, 
would it not be possible to pension a member of the Regular 


Establishment who had enlisted between these dates? 
matter of fact, would not the proposed amendment include 
every soldier who was in the Army between those two dates? 


As a 


Mr. WILLIS. In answer to the gentleman from Colorado, I 
think there is some merit in the suggestion made by the gentle-. 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the way the bill reads it 
probably might include all those, but I do not beliéve that was the 
purpose of the framers of the bill. I had something to do with 
the bill, and I never heard of it before. The purpose was to 
grant a pension to the widows and dependents of those who 
fought in the Philippine insurrection and the Spanish-American 
War, or the War with Spain, and now the committee want to 
add widows and dependent children of the men who fought in 
the Boxer rebellion in China. 

Mr. KEATING, This is the point I had in mind. The decla- 
ration of war was made April 31, 1898, and by official declara- 
tion hostilities ceased on July 4, 1902. Now, the war continued 
between those two dates. I do not see how it is possible to 
discriminate between men who enlisted at the beginning of the 
war and men who enlisted 90 days before the war closed for 
service in the war. All of these men to whom reference has 
been made enlisted for active service in the war, 

Mr. MANN. Was there a proclamation issued July 4, 1902? 

Mr. KEATING. I understand there was some form of official 
declaration that hostilities had ceased. 

Mr. MANN. What hostilities? 

Mr. KEATING. The hostilities connected with the Philip- 
pine insurrection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Where does the Boxer insurrection come in? 

Mr. KEATING. According to the War Department a state of 
war was supposed to exist between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 
1902. That is the position taken by the War Department, and 
that covers the Boxer rebellion. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman's purpose is to amend this 
bill so it will include the so-called Boxer insurrection? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. KEATING. Those engaged in the Boxer uprising. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Why not amend the bill to include those 
who scaled that hill at Nicaragua and who lost their lives 
there? Why not amend it to include those who are fighting in- 
termittently and have been almost every year since the Spanish 
War in the Philippine Islands? Why are they not as much 
entitled to consideration as those who by accident between these 
dates were in the Boxer uprising? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. In reply to the gentleman I will say this: 
That the gentleman might propound queries here from now un- 
til doomsday by asking why this or that individual or this or 
that class of individuals was not included within the purview. 
of this bill. $ 

Mr. BATHRICK. Can the gentleman answer the question? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. ‘The gentleman declines to answer. the 
question whether he can or not, because he does not care to 
waste his time in such futile endeavors. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I presume it would be futile for the gentle- 
man to attempt to answer the question. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I am afraid that answering any question 
the gentleman might ask would be futile. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I think so here, in all cases. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Ohio and others who have urged the objection to this 
bill that it would include members of the Regular Establish- 
ment who never saw service, I am going to say once more 
that, in my opinion, the committee did not intend to take care 
of any such large number of men as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hay], the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, has stated will be taken care of in this measure. Of 
course, I am not a member of the committee, but, as I said 
before—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last four words. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment already 
before the committee, 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. In view of the discussion that has arisen here 
in relation to this matter, what would the gentleman in charge 
of the bill think of letting it go over until these facts suggested 
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by the gentleman from Virginia can be ascertained? I am in 
favor of this bill. I expect to vote for it, but I do not feel like 
yoting for it in the dark. I would like to know whom it is 
going to affect before I vote for it, and if it could go over until 
some future time, until these matters could be brought before 
the House, I think it would be much better. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Of course, a similar objection could be 
raised the next time the House met and under the regular order 
had taken up the consideration of this bill, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Mr. ADAIR. It is not an objection. It is a question of facts. 
The gentleman himself admits that he does not know whether 
it is 25,000 or 2,500 men who would be affected, and I will say 
I am just as much interested in the passage of this bill as the 
gentleman is. 

Mr. ANSBERRY., I realize that there is i sharp conflict as 
to the numbers that would be taken care of, but I do not think 
it car be as many as has been suggested. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the com- 
mittee, and during the discussion of this bill the point now 
being discussed was raised, and at that time the best informa- 
tion in the possession of the committee was that 5,000 men 
would be the maximum to be affected in the way suggested by 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman let me ask where he got his 
information? 

Mr. KEATING. From the members of the committee, the 
gentlemen who raised the objection, just as I would expect to 
get it from the gentleman now when he raises his objection. 

Mr. HAY. But if the gentleman wanted to get accurate in- 
* formation all he would have had to do was to ask the War De- 
partment to inform him how many men were stationed at posts 
in the United States during that period and how many men 
served in the Philippines. It is a matter of information that 
can be obtained without any trouble within 24 hours, or cer- 
tainly within 48 hours, with the most perfect accuracy. There 
can be no question about that. Of course I do not know accu- 
rately how many, but I do know that there must be a very large 
number, and very many more than 5,000 men. 

Mr. KEATING. That was the information which our com- 
mittee had. 

Mr, SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Certainly; but just a moment. I want 
first to answer the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Anam]. Of 
course I acquit the gentleman from Indiana of any ulterior mo- 
tive in making the suggestion that he made. I consider it in a 
measure a valuable suggestion; but, as I said before, I am not 
the committee and I am not on the committee. 

Mr. ADAIR. I was asking the gentleman his opinion as to 
whether or not it would not be better. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the gentle- 
man who is chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, and 
who stated that there were fully 25,000 men who would be 
affected by this, in the Regular Establishment, who did not see 
Service, is mistaken, because of the fact that the committee has 
in its possession figures from the Interior Department to the 
effect that some 450,000 persons, in round numbers, would be 
affected by this bill—that is to say, men engaged in these 
various wars and rebellions, so called—and that the Volunteers 
were in excess of 350,000. I do not know the size of the 
Regular Army at that date, June 28, 1898. 

Mr. HAY. Twenty-five thousand at that time; but the point 
I make is that the Army was increased under the act of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1901. 

Mr. COX. To what force? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. To what force? 

Mr. HAY. Authorized, 100,000; and between that date and 
July 4, 1902, at least 75,000 men went into the Regular Army. 
And certainly one-fourth of them did not go out of this country 
or serve in the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Well, there is a confliet 

Mr. HAY. And the matter can be ascertained without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will permit, does not the 
gentleman believe this information of sufficient importance to 
warrant the delay in action upon this bill until the facts can 
be ascertained? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I think not. If necessary, this can be 
cured by amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. What was the date just mentioned by the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. HAY. February 2, 1901. 


Mr. KEATING. On February 2, 1901, the Army was in- 
creased by legislation. Does the gentleman think that a man 
who enlisted as a result of that increase, and did not serve 
outside of the borders of the United States, should be pen- 
sioned under this act? 

Mr. HAY. I understood that is the attitude of the commit- 
tee—that they should not be pensioned. 

125 KEATING. No; that is not the attitude of the com- 
mittee. ; 

Mr. HAY. Well, the committee believe they ought to be; then? 

Mr. KEATING. As I said to the gentleman before, the in- 
formation the committee had was that perhaps 5,000 soldiers 
were in the position suggested by the gentleman, and we de- 
cided to waive any attempt to exclude the 5,000. If in the 
opinion of the gentleman a greater number would be af- 
fected, it seems to me that the gentleman should offer an amend- 
ment which would carry out his ideas, and which I submit 
could very readily be drafted. ’ 

Mr. HAY. Well, but I understand the attitude of the com- 


mittee is that they do not want to pension those men. Now, 


it is, of course, not my business to offer an amendment to carry 
out the wishes of the committee. I have not the time to sit 
down and draft the amendment. As I understand it, that is 
the attitude of the committee—— 

Mr. KEATING. No; that is not the attitude of the com- 
mittee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two lines. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a meritorious measure, 
and it may be that there is some ambiguity about what it means, 
but whether there is or not I do not believe there ought to be 
any question that the man who volunteered to serve his coun- 
try during the Spanish-American War, whether in the Regular 
Establishment or in the Volunteer Service, should be taken 
care of. A good many men who went into this war went into 


the war because they thought the honor of the Nation was at 


stake, because they were in favor of relieving the iniquities 
that existed as between Spain and Cuba, and they offered 
everything they had when they offered their lives to their 
country, and whether they offered them through the Regular 
Establishment or through the Volunteer Establishment makes 
no difference. A great many men preferred to go into the 
Regular Establishment, because they believed they would get 
more active service there than in the Volunteer Service, and 
merely because they were in the Regular Establishment ought 
not to be a reason now to deprive their widows of the benefits 
of the legislation which is pending before the House. Whether 
the number of men engaged in that war through the Regular Es- 
tablishment was 25,000 or 125,000, ought not to make any 
difference. The whole question that is involved here is, Is there 
any merit in the bill? Is the subject on which we are about to 
legislate one on which we ought to legislate? That is the 
question with me, not whether a man was in a Volunteer regi- 
ment or in a Regular regiment. but was he in the service, tha 
result of which entitled his widow to consideration at the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. That is the whole ques- 
tion that is involved, and it seems to me there ought not to be 
any cheeseparing on this proposition. We ought to give the 
broadest latitude, and we ought to legislate so as to take in 
every person who was engaged in the war. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it possible anyone could have enlisted be- 
tween April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, a period of four years, 
who did not enlist for the war? 

Mr. MADDEN. Most of them enlisted for a period of three 
years, and all the men who enlisted in the Regular branch of 
the service enlisted for a period of three years, and during 
that period most, if not all, the men who so enlisted saw sery- 
ice outside of continental America. 

Mr. MOORE. Well, the gentleman from Virginia bas indi- 
cated that a large number of men, approximating 25,000, em 
listed at a time when they might not have enlisted for service 
either in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection or 
for the Boxer trouble. 


Mr. HAY. A large number enlisted in the Coast Artillery, 
and they did not intend to go outside of the country at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. If these men were not engaged in either of 
the services enumerated in the bill, they would not be included 
in the benefits provided by the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. That is what I wanted to have explained. 

Mr. HAY. Yet, under the committee amendment, it is all 
who enlisted between certain dates, 

Mr. MOORB. For any purpose? 

Mr. HAY. For any purpose. 
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Mr. MADDEN. It is altogether likely that all men within the 
period that is borne in this bil! 

Mr. MOORE. Four years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Were sent out of continental America within 
that time. 

Mr. MOORE. Do I understand the geatleman to argue that 
a man who did not enlist for war service whether in the Philip- 
pines or China is to be entitled to a war pension? 

Mr. MADDEN. The man who enlisted between the periods 
mentioned in this bill, or nearly all, undoubtedly saw service. 

Mr, HAY. How about the man who enlisted after February 
2. 1001. Do you think that all of them saw service in the Phil- 
ippines? 

Mr. MADDEN. It may be not all of them saw service there. 

Mr. HAY. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why is that date specified? 

Mr. HAY. Because that is the date Congress authorized the 
increase in the Army up to 100,000 men. 

Mr. MADDEN. The increase in the Army, however, was au- 
thorized on account of the war, was it not? 

Mr. HAY. No; I think not. I think at thet time there wa- 
No war anywhere except in the Philippines. That was the peace 
Army, and that number was fixed not because of their being 
any war then existing, but because it was thought that that 
was the number of men the United States ought ‘> have in its 
‘Army during a time of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
TMr. Mappen] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment to 
perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Ilinois that there is a committee amendment pending. 

Mr. MANN. The committee amendment is to strike out a 
portion of the text, and I offer a preferential motion to perfect 
the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
aes 1, line 7, after the word “ insurrection,” insert the words “ or in 

na.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, that suggestion was made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] as possibly soly- 
ing the proposition. Of course this amendment should not 
prevail unless it is the intention to defeat the committee amend- 
ment. The committee amendment is to strike out the language 
“during the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection.” 
If this amendment should be agreed to, and the committee 
amendment should be disagreed to, then the language that 
would remain in the bill would be “ during the War with Spain 
or the Philippine insurrection, or in China,” between the dates 
named. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Then that would leave this bill in this 
position : The dates have already been officially declared between 
which the Spanish War occurred, I think. Now, then, it would 
put it back to a construction as to who fought that war. Is 
that correct? 

Mr, MANN. I will not undertake to say what the construc- 
tion would be. If you want it to be absolutely plain that it 
should be only those who served during the War with Spain, 
the language ought to be changed from “during” to “in.” This 
would cover the point for which the committee offered the 
amendment. Or strike out the language in the bill, because the 
language which I have indicated in the amendment would cover 
the Boxer insurrection if it came within the dates mentioned in 
the bill. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I will say the committee 
is willing to withdraw the committee amendment. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the committee amend- 
ment and accept the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. If the Committee of the Whole should agree to 
the amendment which has been offered, of course the same com- 
mittee would disagree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Exactly. 

Mr. MANN. The same question is involved. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I really think we ought to have 
more certain information about what this bill is going to do 
before we are asked to vote on it. Therefore I move that the 
committee do now rise and report this bill to the House with 
the recommendation that it be recommitted to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Hay] is entitled to the floor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

Mr. MANN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GARDNER. The motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] is not in order. 

Mr. HAY. Why not? 

Mr. GARDNER. Because the rules say the bill must be read 
for amendment. 

Mr. HAY. ‘That does not preclude a motion to rise with a 
recommendation to recommit. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. The gentleman can not make the mo- 
tion. He can move to strike ont the enacting clause. 

Mr. HAY. I know I can. But why can not this committee 
recommend to fhe House like any other committee? 

Mr. GARDNER. You can, if you read the bill. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainty. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman stated that in the Army 
at the beginning of the Spanish War were 25,000 men, but I 
think the gentleman is mistaken in that. I think it was 50,000 
men. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no. I know that before the Spanish War 
the authorized Army was 30,600, and we never had more than 
25,000 men before the Spanish War. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill perhaps might be perfected by amendment as 
to details, but whether it is so amended I expect to support it. 
I do not believe in being too technical on pension legislation. I 
agree with the old veteran from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, that 
when the Pension Commissioner construed the Sherwood Act in 
the manner in which he did he did a great injustice to the men 
who preserved our country. [Applause.] It is an easy matter 
to talk about war. Anyone can talk about war, and it is a 
glorious thing to think about, but when it comes it is, as Gen. 
Sherman said, hell. And I bave always felt when men really 
faced hell on the battle field and disease in camp that they and 
those who were afterwards dependent upon them should be the 
special wards of the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have only five minutes, 

Mr. GORDON. This bill does not grant any pension to any- 
body that faced hell on the battle feld. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to my distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] that the germ of typhoid fever or ma- 
laria may be just as deadly as the shot from a cannon’s mouth. 
And while these boys did not have much service to render, they 
did not know when they enlisted but that they would have, and 
they went willingly and faced disease and all the dangers inci- 
dent to their service. They showed their good will; and this 
bill provides for pensions for their widows. 

I want to say that I am directly interested in that, because 
in my home county I know of one widow who is dependent and 
who can not get a pension because she can not prove that her 
on ri onan contracted in the service the disease from which 

e 


I want to say another thing—that in my judgment this Gov- 
ernment has neyer done entire and perfect justice to the real 
widows of the soldiers of the Union Army, for, in my judgment, 
the woman who was the wife of a soldier when he went to the 
front suffered more than the soldier did during that service, be- 
cause he had his companions, had all the glamor and glory of 
the Army and the excitement of the battle field to cheer him up 
and keep his mind off his troubles, but the wife at home, with 
her little ones, with the thought ever on her mind that she 
might at any moment hear of the death of her husband. endured, 
in my judgment, a distress more trying and greater suffering, 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yleld to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I do. 

Mr. SHARP. I am sorry to interrupt the gentleman's ora- 
tory. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, do not be afraid of that. 

Mr. SHARP. Does not the gentleman think that the sym- 
pathy that all would feel in such a case should be extended to 
the wife who had not married the soldier for 10 years after the 
war closed? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; not to such a great extent. But I do 
believe that the women who were the wives of soldiers while 
fighting the battles of our country are entitled to as much pen- 
sion as the soldier who fought the battle, and I would like to 
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see the law so amended as to make this possible. I think it 
would be no more than simple justice to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee I 
would like to make a brief statement showing how the bill will 
stand if the Mann amendment is adopted and the committee 
amendment is rejected. You will then have the Crago bill 
just as it passed this House in the last Congress, with the addi- 
tion that the widows and children of the soldiers who served in 
the Boxer insurrection will be given a pensionable status, The 
House debated that bill and passed it during the last Congress. 
It met with the approval of this House by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and I can not understand why the House should not 
reaffirm that action now. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Keratrne] takes his seat I would like to ask him 
whether, in view of the question that has arisen about this 
four years’ period, the committee would be willing to consider 
the substitution of the word “in” for the word “during,” in 
line 6, so that this would apply to the man who served in the 
actual war period? 

Mr. KEATING. What does the gentleman mean by the war 
period of service? 

Mr. MOORE. The period from the time that hostilities 
opened until they were officially closed, which I understand to 
be between the dates of April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. Still, those dates would remain in the 
bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Of course. I am trying to get the gentleman 
to explain whether it is really the purpose of the committee to 
grant a pension to the widow of every man who enlisted in the 
service for any purpose, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 
1902, a period of more than four years. 

Mr. KEATING. It was the purpose of the committee to grant 
a pension to the widow or dependent children of the soldiers 
who served in the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the Boxer insurrection. On that point we have here a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior. You will find it in 
the report on this bill. He states in that letter: 

I am informed by the Commissioner of Pensions that In the consider- 
ation of claims filed on account of service in the War with Spain 
and the Philippine insurrection, April 21, 1898, has been accepted as 
the date of commencement of the War with Spain, and July 4, 1902, 
as the date of the termination of the Philippine insurrection. 

Now, it is quite impossible to differentiate between the men 
who a wee the fortifications in this country during that 
period—— 

Mr. MOORE, Does the gentleman want to pension those? 
That is what I am trying to get at, and that is what I believe 
is in the minds of the Members in connection with the conten- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. KEATING, If you exclude those, would you not exclude 
also the yolunteers who did not succeed in getting into action? 

Mr. MOORE. Those whom we want to pension are the 
widows of the men who did the work, the fighting men. 

Mr. KEATING. Who did work? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. That is the question. 

Mr. KEATING. When you raised an army, you sent a por- 
tion of it into camp at Chickamauga, and you sent another 
portion of it to the Philippines, and another portion was as- 
signed to the fortifications, and another portion was sent to 
Cuba. How can you differentiate? 

Mr. MOORE. Were not these men enlisted in the War with 
Spain, or in the Philippine insurrection, or in the Boxer in- 
surrection? 

Mr. KEATING, Every man in the United States Army be- 
tween these dates served in that war. 

Mr. MOORE. If they were in it, let us pension their dependent 
widows. But if the contention of the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Hay] is correct that 25,000 men enlisted who may not have 
been in the War with Spain or in the Philippine insurrection 
or in the Boxer insurrection, then you may be adding a very 
large number of men to the fighting men, who perhaps might 
not be entitled to the same consideration, Our pensions should 
apply to the man who went to the front or who enlisted for 
the purpose of fighting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Krarinc] has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, 
Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. The point I wish to make, Mr. Chairman, is 
this: I do not see how the gentleman is to differentiate be- 
tween the two classes of service. The gentleman says he wants 
to pension the men who enlisted for the purpose of fighting, 
Why was this army increased? Why did these men enlist—the 
men referred to by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]? 
They did not enlist to play croquet. They enlisted for the 
purpose of going to the Philippines or going to any place they 
were ordered. A state of war existed at that time. Gentle- 
men may question that statement, and I do not know anything 
about the facts. But the Pension Office says that a state of 
war did exist, The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] says 
the men did not enlist for the purpose of fighting, but the 
Pension Office says that a state of war existed at that time, 
and if a state of war did exist it is to be presumed that those 
men enlisted for the purpose of fighting in that war. 

Mr. HAY. I did not say that they did not enlist for the 
purpose of fighting. Of course if a man enlists in the Regular 
Army he enlists to do whatever he is ordered to do. 

Mr. KEATING, Those men enlisted in the Regular Army at 
a time when a state of war existed. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman answers my question to this 
extent: He assumes that the committee believed the men who 
enlisted within the dates mentioned enlisted with the expecta- 
tion of being called on for the Spanish War service, which may 
pertain to the war in Cuba and Porto Rico or the service lead- 
ing up to it, the war in the Philippines, or the insurrection in 
China. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman makes the statement, then, 
that the men who enlisted during the period between April 21, 
1898. and July 4, 1902, did actually enlist for service, if called 
upon, in the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the Boxer insurrection? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. If it is the understanding of the committee 
that all the men were actually in the service at that time, what 
is the purpose in setting out that the only persons to receive the 
benefits of this bill shall be those who engaged in the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or thé Boxer insurrection? 
What is the purpose of setting out those three services if all 
the persons who served between the dates set out by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Hay] are to have the benefits of this 
act? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know. I will be frank with the 
gentleman and state that personally I do not see what you gain 
by this amendment. I think the committee were right when they 
struck out those words. In agreeing to accept the amendment 
I personally did so merely to satisfy the objection of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. CLINE. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman from Illinois a question. 

Mr. CLINE. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] whether in offering his amendment it was his under- 
standing that he was limiting the benefits of this act to those 
who were actually engaged in the Spanish War, the Philippine 
insurrection, or the Boxer rebellion outside of the limits of the 
United States? 

Mr. MANN. -I did not so understand it. 

Mr. ADAIR. According to the statement of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Krartxd] this applies only to soldiers serv- 
ing in the Regular Army between the dates mentioned in this 

l. 

Mr. KEATING. No; Regular or Volunteer. 

Mr. ADAIR. Regular or Volunteer; but it does not state here 
that they must have enlisted between the dates mentioned— 
April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902. 

Mr. KEATING. It provides that they must have served be- 
tween those dates. 

Mr. ADAIR. That they must have served between those dates. 
But a soldier in the Regular Army who enlisted prior to that 
date will come under the provisions of this bill. It applies to 
him just the same? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; and that was the purpose of it, because, 
as a matter of fact, those veteran Regulars were the men who 
put the backbone into our Volunteers in the early part of that 
service. 

Mr. HAY. Every soldier who served 90 days before the 4th 
of July, 1902. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The bill says that in so many words. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I should like to make just one observa- 
tion. In pensioning the Civil War veterans anyone who served 
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90 days and bas an honorable discharge is entitled to a pension. 
It does not make a particle of difference whether that soldier 
was on guard at the United States Treasury here in Washington 
or whether he was a thousand miles from the seat of conflict, he 
s entitled to a pension just as much as the men who were 
right on the firing line; and as I view this I can not see why a 
man who was in the Regular Army, who enlisted for that serv- 
ice, even if the Government saw fit to station him up in Alaska, 
was any less in the service of the United States, and I can not 
see why his widow should be denied the right to a pension 
under this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the Mann amendment. It seems to me that if the com- 
mittee would accept the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] and would agree to have the commit- 
tee amendment voted down, that would clarify the whole situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. We haye agreed to that. 

Mr. MANN. They have so indicated. 

Mr. KEATING. We will be very glad to agree to that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield to me to allow 
me to ask a question? è 

Mr. KEATING. I have agreed to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I have been trying to get recognition for 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, under this bill it is proposed 
to pension the widows and children of every man who enlisted 
in the Army or Navy during the period of seven years and four 
months, regardless of whether he saw service or not. I be- 
lieve it is right to protect the families of the men who fight to 
preserve the Union, and who defend it against its foes, but 
it is also incumbent upon the Congress carefully to prevent the 
extension of the munificence of the Government to those who 
ought not to receive it. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that under 
this bill all the men who enlisted in the Federal Army for three 
years preceding the beginning of hostilities, with the exception 
of the first 90 days of those three years, are entitled to receive 
a pension, whether they served one day in any war or not. 

Now, I want to ask the chairman of the committee if it is 
the purpose to pension all the people who enlisted in the Army 
and Navy of the United States during the three years preceding 
the war, with the exception of the first 90 days, regardless of 
whether they enlisted for fighting in that war or not? 

Mr. KEATING. It is the purpose of the committee to pen- 
sion the widows and children of any man who served 90 days 
in the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
Boxer uprising. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Regardless of whether they had any sery- 
ice in the war or not? 

Mr. KEATING. If they served 90 days in this war. No 
pension legislation in this country has attempted to differentiate 
between the man who got into the fight and the man who was 
ready to get into the fight. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Upon what theory are you giving a pension 
to the widow of the man who enlisted prior to the beginning 
of the war, and happened to be caught and forced to remain 
in service, but who saw no actual service? 

Mr, KEATING. On the basis of his hard luck, I suppose. 
ILaughter.] 

Mr. SUMNERS. He had no hard luck, for he went on draw- 
ing his pay and stayed in this country. 

Mr. KEATING. We are following the precedent set by all 
pension legislation during our entire history. 

Mr. SUMNERS. You have arbitrarily fixed the dates and 
given a pension to the widow and children of men who were in 
the service between those dates, but the widow of the soldier 
in the Philippines who dies to-day gets no pension. 

Mr. KEATING. We took the dates fixed by the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Is it not a fact that under the proposed 
bill you are dealing with the War with Spain, the Philippines, 
and the Boxer uprising, and under this legislation if a woman 
becomes the widow of a soldier now in the Philippines, she 


will get no pension unless she can show that he died of disease- 


contracted there; whereas the widow of the man who was 
caught in the service and who did not go anywhere, but stayed 
at home in America, gets a pension? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman might point out similar in- 
equalities with every piece of pension legislation that has ever 
been enacted in this country, 


Mr. SUMNERS. Does not the gentleman think that it is 
possible to begin to write pension bills so as to make them just? 

Mr. KEATING. I think our pension legislation is based on 
that foundation; but, of course, we can not attain exact justice 
in all cases. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Does the gentleman think it is just pen- 
sion legislation to give a pension to the widow of a man caught 
in the service and who did not intend to fight? 

Mr. KEATING. If he enlisted, he enlisted to fight if it be- 
came necessary. 

Mr. SUMNERS. We had not had a war for a long time, 
and when he enlisted he did not expect to get caught. 

Mr. KEATING. I submit that the gentleman from Texas 
is not in a position to testify as to what was in the soldier's 
mind when he enlisted. 

Mr. LOFT. Mr. Chairman, the legislation proposed in the 
measure before the House is based upon justice, equity, and 
patriotism. Its enactment into law will prove that republics 
are not always ungrateful. And no men ever won the gratitude 
of a nation by their gallantry, their courage, and their patriot- 
ism more justly than did the braye lads who sacrificed their all 
in the Spanish-American War. 

The hardships they endured, the sufferings they encountered, 
the sacrifices they made have justly won for them every mark 
of honor and every tribute of respect that a grateful country 
can bestow upon them. No pecuniary reward, however gen- 
erous, no pension system, however liberal, can adequately com- 
pensate the gallant young. fellows whose lives were wrecked 
and health ruined by the tropical diseases they contracted in 
the service of their country. Many a young life to-day is ren- 
dered hopelessly miserable by ill health contracted in the serv- 
ice, for which there can be no relief under the archaie pension 
laws that now burden our statute books. 

Under these laws worthy cases can not be reached, meri- 
torious claims can not be honored. There thus arises an impera- 
tive necessity for the enactment of legislation, such as is pro- 
posed in the pending bill. It provides for the soldier, the widow, 
and the orphan who are now beyond the operation of existing 
laws, and whose claims, based upon the intrinsic merit of their 
cause, are as justly entitled to consideration as those already 
provided for by law. 

This bill should pass as an act of justice and equity. Its 
passage will show that the Republie is grateful to her gallant 
sons who made sacrifices for her sake; and above all it will 
demonstrate to future generations that the patriotic sons who 
immolate themselves upon the altars of their country will not 
have died in yain; that those who are near and dear to them 
will not have been doomed to distress and poverty; and that 
this generosity of the Republic will have been granted not as 
a gratuity, not as charity, but as a badge of honor to those 
to whom honor is due. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment and amendments thereto 
cease in 10 minutes. P 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment and 
„ thereto be limited to 10 minutes. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I haye been trying for some 
time to ask the gentleman from Colorado a question. I am for 
this bill, but I want to ask this question: In lines 9 and 10 it 
says, and the language is italicized, “service to be computed 
from date of enlistment to date of discharge, including all fur- 
loughs.” Suppose a soldier had enlisted within the last 30 
days of this period between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, 
he would not have served 90 days, and yet he might have been 
in several battles and would not come under the provisions of 
the bill. Is not that so? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; that is true, and that would undoubt- 
edly be a great injustice to that soldier, but we have to draw 
the line somewhere, and so we made it a service of 90 days, 
But I want to say to the gentleman that if the soldier was 
injured during that 30 days’ service, either by being wounded 
or by contracting a disease, he could be pensioned, or his wife 
could be pensioned. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Under the present law? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I would 


like to ask the gentleman a question. Is it the purpose of the 
committee to pension the widows and dependent orphans of 
those who enlisted in the Regular Army in 1901 when the 
Regular Establishment was increased up to 100,000, and who 
did not during the term of enlistments serve in the Philippine 
insurrection or the War with Spain, the Boxer uprising having 
at that time closed? I want to say if it is the intention to ex- 
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clude them, it occurs to me that he ought to substitute the word 
“in™ for the word “during,” and then vote the committee 
amendment down. That would pension the widows and de- 
pendent orphans of all soldiers, Regular and Volunteer, who 
served in the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the Boxer uprising between those dates. 

Mr. KHATING. Let me ask the gentleman a question. How 
would that affect the man who volunteered for service in the 
war, but who remained in camp in this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. His widow and dependent 
children would be pensioned the same. The man who volun- 
teered and who was in the Regular Army during the War with 
Spain but was in this country, I think, would be entitled to a 
pension. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman understand that in case 
a man enlisted in the Regular Army he would not be entitled to 
a pension under this plan, but that if he enlisted in the Volun- 
teer Army he would be? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not want it to be 
that way; I think he ought to get a pension in any event. If 
the purpose of the committee is to exclude a man who yolun- 
teered in the Regular Army after all the wars were over 

Mr. KEATING. All the wars were not over. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. All except the Philippine 
insurrection. If he served in the Philippine insurrection, he 
ought to be pensioned. I do not say that the others ought not 
to be pensioned. 

But if it is the intention or desire of the committee to 
exclude them, it occurs to me that the language would not ex- 
clude them. In other words, a man who volunteered in 1901 in 
the Regular Establishment, who did not go to the Philippine 
Islands, would probably be construed as not having served in 
the Philippine insurrection. Does the gentleman catch the 
point? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I see the point; and I think it is a 
dangerous one. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is just a question of 
what the intention of the committee was. Is it the intention of 
the committee that the widows and dependent children of these 
men who enlisted in the Regular Army in 1901 and who did not 
go to the Philippines should receive a pension along with the 
others? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; that would be the effect of this biil. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Undoubtedly it would be 
the effect of it, if that was the intention of the committee, 

Mr. KEATING. That was the intention of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, there is 
one question that I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Har]. I was not present when he made his remarks. 
He referred to some of these soldiers whose widows.and de- 
pendent children would be pensioned, who enfisted in the Coast 
Artillery? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
service? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Did those who enlisted 
in the Coast Artillery in any other war in the past receiye pen- 
sions or their widows receive pensions? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think we had a system of coast artillery 
during the Civil War, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Those in the Coast Ar- 
tillery never have fired a gun at anyone? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And, I hope, never will. 

Mr. HAY. I hope not. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Of course if an enemy 
wanted to land, he would go somewhere else than in front of 
the coast artillery, so that while the Coast Artillery is a neces- 
sary branch of our service, I anticipate that no enemy is eyer 
going up against if. 

Mr. HAY. Those men who enlisted in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps are entitled to pensions also. They are enlisted men, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; but they are not sub- 
jected to all of the hardships and dangers of war. 

Mr. ADAIR, Mr, Chairman, in view of some statements I 
made in relation to this matter, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb, in order that I may not be 
misunderstood. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the committee is the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 


Of course they saw no 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that that 
amendment can not be pending or voted upon until the com- 
mittee amendment is acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the point of 
order is not well taken. The Chair considers it a preferential 
amendment to perfect the text. The point of order is over- 
ruled. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the first committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw the first committee amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lines 9 and 10, after the word “ inclusive,” Insert the words “ service 
to be computed from date of enlistment to date of discharge, including 
all furloughs.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, a few moments ago said that 
this was not in the law which provided pensions for widows 
and dependent children of veterans of any other war. Is that 
true? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I think that is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Can the gentleman give 
some reason why it should be put in this law, if it is not in 
the others? t 7 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to ex- 
plain to the gentleman as best I can why we inserted this 
paragraph in this bill. In the first place, any soldier who might 
have been furloughed home was furloughed home because the 
Government was not in a position to take care of him in camp; 
that is, the surroundings and sanitary conditions were bad. 
or for any cause no longer desired his services. They were 
furloughed home against their will in a good many instances. 
Some 3,500 of them were furloughed home. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Four thousand three hundred. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. About 3,500 of these men were furloughed 
home against their will; to be exact, 3,413 officers and men. 
After they arrived home it was some 30 or 40 or 50 days be- 
fore they were mustered out. These men were under military 
control, they were subject to call at any time, they were draw- 
ing their pay, and we contend and felt that if these men were 
under military control, being subject to court-martial if they 
left, the Pension Department, in computing that time, should 
compute the time they were furloughed home. 

With reference to the distinction between the soldiers of the 
Civil War who actually had less than 90 days’ service the con- 
ditions were different, because those in the Civil War enlisted 
for a period of 90 days, and they refused to enlist for a longer 
period of time, whereas the soldiers who enlisted in this war 
enlisted for a period of 3 years, or during the entire war. 

Mr. MOORE. This provision was not in the former bill, the 
bill known as the Crago bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. No. 

Mr. MOORE. Otherwise this bill is substantially the same, 
is it net? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Substantially the same, outside of that one 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
second committee amendment. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will lay before the committee 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post], 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “ widow,” in line 2, page 2, the words “ who 
married such soldier prior to July 4, 1904." : 

And by striking out of lines 20, 21, and 22 the following language: 

“ Provided further, That said widow shali have married said officer 
or enlisted man previous to the passage of this act.” 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, I think that this amendment ought 
to prevail. The object of the amendment is to limit the pensions 
extended by the bill to those widows who were wives of sol- 
diers either during the period of any of the wars stipulated in 
the bill or for two years after that time. The bill as it now 
stands with the provision contained in lines 20, 21, and 22 would 
grant pensions to any widow of any soldier of any of the wars 
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who had married the soldier from the close of those wars at 
any time up to the passage of this act and its signature by the 
President of the United States. I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that this bill is a most drastic bill, This bill 
gives to the widows of the soldiers of those three wars a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. The policy of our Govern- 
ment up until 1890 was to grant pensions to widows of soldiers 
of the Civil War, a soldier who had died from wounds received 
or disabilities incurred while in the line of duty. The policy 
of our Government was to pension widows up until 1886 at the 
rate of only $8 per month. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 1908. 

Mr. POST. Up to 1908. After that it was increased to $12 
per month. Now, I can see no reason why an exception should 
be made in this legislation. I see no reason why any woman 
who would marry a soldier of either the three wars to-day, 
and the soldier should die immediately after the passage of that 
act, that that woman should be pensioned. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say the law of 1890 to which he referred fixed a widow's 
pension at $12 a month? 

Mr. POST. The law of 1908 fixes it at $12 a month. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. POST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The date fixed by the 
gentleman’s amendment is 1904. 

Mr. POST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
of these wars was concluded? 

Mr. POST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Can the gentleman give 
any better reason for pensioning a widow of a man who mar- 
ried in two years after the war than the widow of a man who 
married 15 years afterwards? 

Mr. POST. Yes; there is a great deal of difference between 
the two. : 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I fail to understand it. 

Mr. POST. The woman who married a soldier immediately 
after the close of the war has lived with him and helped take 
eare of him probably in disability and things of that kind. 
That is the reason for the limitation. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that if I had my way I would follow 
the early policy of pension legislation, limiting it to the close 
of the war. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will 
yield again. The gentleman understands the average age of 
soldiers who participated in this war now is about 37 years, so 
that those who marry a soldier up to date would have plenty 
of opportunity to share the hardships and trials of that state. 

Mr. POST. I understand that exactly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I can not see the force of 
the gentleman's preference for 1904 over 1914. 

Mr. POST. Simply for the reason I stated. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEY]. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The gentleman from Mississippi asked 
practically the same question I intended to ask. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago this is a 
most drastic bill. It is not in line with previous pension legis- 
lation in this House, and I think that this amendment ought to 
prevail. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment proposed by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Post]. 
I think my attitude as to pension legislation has been pretty 
well known upon this floor since I have been a Member as 
being in favor of soldiers and their widows. I have consistently 
yoted for all just legislation of that kind and I have no apology 
to make for so doing. But when the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, who fought in the Civil War with such a splendid 
record, my colleague, Gen. SHErwoop, has taken the floor him- 
self and found objections to and injustices in this bill, I do not 
think I can be aceused of any Jack of patriotism or interest in 
the soldiers of the country when I favor this amendment. 
Unfortunately it sometimes happens that one can not well or 
effectually protest against the passage of a bill containing a 
right principle, as this bill does, without voting against it; so 
that, while I am in favor of the principle of the bill—that of a 
better recognition of the widows of these soldiers—yet I must 
either declare myself in opposition to the whole bill or vote for 
some feature in it that does not meet with my favor. Rather 
than see the bill defeated, I shall follow the latter course. 

Mr, KEY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHARP. I will. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would just like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions if he believes that the 
widows of Spanish War veterans are faring better than the 
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widows of Civil War veterans? If he is so solicitous of their in- 
terest, why does not the gentleman draw up a bill and seek to 
remedy that evil? [Applause.] Why does he now seek to load 
down this bill with amendments because there happens to be 
certain bars to title to pension of certain widows of Civil War 
veterans? I, personally, will be glad to vote for such a bill, 
should the gentleman introduce one from his committee. 

This committee would gladly have embodied that kind of a 
provision in this bill if it had the right to do so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the gentleman does feel that the 
amendment is likely to be offered in the Senate? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. We have nothing to do with that. In the 
Senate there is only one Pension Committee, and they have 
jurisdiction and yote on the Civil War pensions and Spanish 
War pensions, but in the House there are two committees. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I did not yield the floor for a 
joint discussion between the gentlemen. 5 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP] 
let me say that we are all praying the Senate will adopt that 
amendment? 

Mr. SHARP. Unfortunately, my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Kry] has addressed his questions to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. SHERwoop] and not myself, 
and so it is for that gentleman to answer and not for me. 
There has been considerable emotion displayed here on the part 
of those who favor this bill out of sympathy for the sorrow and 
privations of the widow of the soldier who went to the front. 
I share in that sympathy, and I am willing to go a long way to 
give such a widow a pension; but it requires no argument on 
my part to point out the fallacy of such an appeal when a pen- 
sion under the provisions of this bill may be allowed to women 
who at the time of that war, doubtless in many cases, were 
mere schoolgirls of 10 or 12 years of age, for the widow of a 
soldier married to him at any time within 12 years after the 
war ended, substantially, may receive a pension under the pro- 
yisions of this bill. So, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of jus- 
tice and in the interest of the taxpayers of this country, who 
are my constituents quite as well as the soldiers of the Spanish 
War, I am in favor of this amendment, and I hope it may be 
adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, yes, I am opposed to an 
amendment limiting marriage to a date prior to that provided 
for in the pending bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post]? 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 
Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is going to vote against it? 
Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

8 ur SHARP. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
on 
Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 
Mr. SHARP. You speak of loading down the bill. Do you 


mean loading it down with amendments or loading it down 
with financial burdens? This amendment would result in re- 
ducing very much the annual expenditure, and so it could not 
load it down in that sense. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I meant the loading of it down with 
amendments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask what is contained in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post]? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee ask 
that the amendment be again reported? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield the floor in order to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I hope the amendment will be yoted down. In 
answer to the gentleman's criticism about the difference carried 
in this bill for a widow's pension of $12 a month and the pre- 
vious pension carried for the widow of a Civil War veteran of 
$8 per month let me call his attention to the fact of the dif- 
ference in the cost of living now and at the time when the $8 
pension was in force. There is certainly a difference of $4 in 
the actual purchase price of necessities that the widow of the 
soldier would have to purchase with this pension. It is not 
any argument against this proposed pension of $12, because liv- 
ing was cheaper then, or because an American Congress did not 
appreciate, as this Congress appreciates, the services of a sol- 
dier or the necessities of the widow and orphan children of a 
soldier. A great deal has been said in this discussion and a 
criticism drawn against this bill because it is more favorable 
in some features than the existing law, or previous law, as it 
affected the interest of the soldiers of the Civil War or their 
widows. That is not any argument against the merits of this 
proposition, but it is an indorsement of the action of this com- 
mittee in that it appreciated, and it was just enough to bring 
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up that standard and not fall into the error for which we are 
now criticizing our predecessors—failing to give the widows of 
the Civil War a good pension or a fair pension. Let the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, through its honored chairman, bring 
in a bill here, if there is any discrimination or if there is any 
failure or lack of justice in existing law, and take heed and 
follow the patriotic example of the Committee on Pensions in 
dealing with this legislation, and come in here with a bill that 
will equalize and meet the criticisms made in reference to this 
matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state what 
justification or excuse there is for a young woman who marries 
to-day a.man who was in the Regular or Volunteer Army of the 
United States between 1898 and 1902 for receiving a pension as 
long as she lives as the result of that war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill does not propose 
do what the gentleman states. ; 

Mr. GORDON. It does just that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; = beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. GORDON. I will ask the chairman of the committee if 
it does not. I have read this bill. It does just that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think we can all read, and if the gentleman 
is a poor reader or faulty interpreter of the English language, 
that is his misfortune, Mr. Chairman, and not ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOUDLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Post], changing the date from 1904 to 1910. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the figures “1904” and insert in lieu thereof “1910.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOULDEN }. : 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe I am as patriotic as 
any of my colleagues in this House. Unfortunately, I am not 
a Spanish-American War veteran, but I believe you will agree 
that is not my fault. I resided at Lake Charles, La., the place 
of my birth, when the war broke out. I enlisted with the first 
troops, and our company went down to New Orleans, but when 
the Army surgeon got hold of me he was dissatisfied with the 
quality of my eyesight. [Laughter.] And so he would not allow 
me to serve, He was afraid I would not be able to defend 
myself against the pests round about Miami, Fla. 

Mr. GORDON. Were you enlisted for 90 days? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; I was in the service about two weeks. It 
is not necessary for me to draw upon my patriotism, however, 
to be able to say that I am friendly to this bill and will su 
port it. Í 

Some of you gentiemen who are opposed to giving destitute 
women and mothers, whether of veterans or not, a pension or 
some other kind of support in order that they may be able to 
live without becoming objects of charity ought to move out 
to some of the Western States, to the State of Washington, for 
instance—not necessarily to stay, but come out for a visit 
[laughter]—and observe the laws that we have in reference to 
destitute women. Out there the women vote and help to make 
the laws. The laws are not all passed for the Lenefit of men, 
but the women get some consideration in the statutes. 

The people of my State all share in the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of enacting law. The women give their advice 
from the standpoint of a constituency conferring with their 
representatives. In other words, they are considered not only 
from the standpoint of chivalry, but of equality. As a result 
the statutes are enacted with a thought of the home, because 
the home is the natural sphere of woman. It comes as natural 
for women voters to look out for the home as it does for brew- 
ery voters to look out for the brewery. This is why the women 
should yote, because the home is her sphere and the home needs 
representation, è 

So, very soon after women were recognized as citizens in my 
State, there was enacted a statute for mothers’ pensions. The 
men had voted since statehood, and there were thousands of bills 
introduced about the breweries, but never a legislative thought 
was given to mothers; perhaps I should correct that; I believe 
man chiyalry took some steps to stimulate the beautifying of 


well-dressed men on mothers’ day with a white flower in th 
lapel of the manly coat. $ 

But the women voters took care of mother in a more sub- 
stantial way, and, strange as it may seem, these women, 
whose sphere is the home, also took care of the children while- 
they were at if. Here is the kind of a white rose with which 
they honored motherhood and childhood: 


WASHINGTON’S MOTHERS’ PENSION LAW. 


Section 1. In every county it shall be the duty of the county com- 
missioners to provide, out of the moneys of the county treasury, an 
amonat sufficient to meet the purposes of this law for the support of 
women whose husbands are dead or are Inmates of a penal institution 
or an insane asylum, or who are abandoned by their husbands and such 
abandonment has continued for more than one 3 or because of total 
disability of their husbands, and who are unable to support their chil- 
dren, when such women are destituie and are mothers ef children under 


the age of 15 years and such mothers and children reside in such 
counties. : 


Sec. 2. The allowance for each of such women shall not exceed $15 

r month when she has but one child under the age of 15 ; and 

she has more than ove child under the age of 15 years, it shall not 
exceed the sum of $15 a month for the first child and $5 a month for 
each of the children under the age of 15 years, 

The remaining sections provide the details of enforcement. 
This law, you will observe, provides that a woman who is 
the mother of children, or has been abandoned by her husband, 
or her husband is in prison, if destitute, receives a compensa- 
tion of $15 a month if she has only one child and $5 each for 
any other children she may have. [Applause] It is not 
necessary in the State of Washington that a mother prove that 
she served the country or that her husband served the country 
for 90 days or longer or that he followed the flag to martial 
music. Is not bearing children—bearing armies for the Re- 
public—as great a service as bearing arms? It is only neces- 
sary for her to establish the fact that she is destitute and 
that her destitution comes within the terms of destitution as 
provided in that law. Then ske obtains this allowance out of 
the publie funds. If her husband is too worthless to fight. has 
deserted her, or is in the penitentiary, so much more the reason 
why she should have the care of the State. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will. l = 

Mr. SUMNERS. Is the gentleman in favor of this bill be- 
cause it pensions destitute women, irrespective of the fact 
that her husband served in the Army, or is the gentleman 
favoring it solely because of the fact that she is the widow of 
some soldier who served at one time in the Army? . 

Mr. BRYAN. I believe—and it is a policy of my State— 
that any woman who is destitute and who has children ought 
to be paid out of the public funds. I am for making society 
care for nll indigent mothers. [Applause.] I am for pensions 
to the widows of veterans who need it, too. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does not the gentleman know that they 
pavo to prove that they are destitute in order to come under 

8 7 

Mr. BRYAN. They must prove that they have not more than 
$250 income. 

Out there for a long time we permitted the children to be 
put to work. We had a debate here the other day which showed 
that in some of the States they put children to work in fac- 
tories as young as 10 years of age, and it is common and ordi- 
nary for them to work in factories, especially in those States 
that so fearfully and piously abhor the thought of women hav- 
ing a voice in the making of law, up to the age of 14 and there- 
after. We have an orphans’ home and other institutions of 
that kind, but we discovered that it is just as cheap to let the 
mother—the woman responsible for the children—take care of 
the children out of the public funds, where the children can 
have the priceless boon of mother love, as it is to put them in 
some orphans’ asylum or home. What is a marble front orphan- 
age compared with a hut and mother love? We found the 
pension plan economical, and so with the aid of woman’s counsel 
we adopted that kind of legislation. 

I certainly should not oppose a statute here that would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to make payments to women— 
no doubt to a number in the State of Washington—which would 
perhaps result in relieving our State from a part of our finan- 
cial burden. The truth is that it is a policy in line with hu- 
manity. It isa policy in line with decency and order; it is the 

ve way to handle such cases, and for that reason I am 
in favor of the bill and am glad to support it. [Applause.] 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GOULDEN] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Post]. 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 52. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, POST. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill and amendments to the House 
with favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LINTHICUM, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
18044) to pension the widow and minor children of any officer 
or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the Philip- 
pine insurrection, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that 185 amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pa 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no; not on the third reading. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We did that yesterday, and it was no 
good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I withdraw my demand, Mr. Speaker. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DIES. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] makes the point of no quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 256, nays 74, 
answering “ present” 5, not voting 96, as follows: 


YHAS—256. 

Adair Chandler, N. Y. Francis Kahn 
Aiken Church Frear Keating 
Aine; Clancy French Kelster 
Alexander Claypool Gallagher Kennedy, Conn. 
Allen Cline Gard Kennedy, lowa 
Ansberry Connelly, Kans. Gardner Kennedy, R. I, 
Anthony Connolly, Iowa Gerry Kettner 
Ashbrook Conry Gillett Key, ao 
Austin Cooper Gilmore Kiess 
Bailey Copley Goeke Kinkaid Nebr. 
Baker Cramton Goldfogle Kinkead, N. J. 
Baltz Crosser Good Kirkpatrick 
Barnhart Curry Goulden Knowiland, J. R. 
Bartholdt Dale Graham, Il. Konop 
Barton Danforth Green, Iowa Laffer 
Bathrick Davis Greene, Mass. La Follette 
Beakes Decker Greene, Vt. Langham 
Bell, Cal Deitrick Griffin Langley 
Boober Dershem Gudger aga 
Bowdle Difenderfer Hamill Lee, P. 
Britten Dillon Bae Mich, ~Lenroot 
Brockson Dixon Hamilton, N. Y. 1 Pa. 
Brodbeck Donohoe Hammond 
Brown, N. V. Donovan Hart Linthicum 
Brown, W. Va. Dooling Haugen Lobeck 
Browne, Wis, Doolittle Hawley Lone: 
Browning Doremus Hayes MeClell — 
Bruckner Dunn He McCoy 

ryan Dyer Helgesen McDermott 
Buchanan, Ill. Eagan Helvering McGuire, Okla. 

ulkley Esch Hill McKenzie 
Burke, S. Dak. Fairchild Hinebaugh MacDonald 
Burke, Wis. Falconer Holland Madden 
Butler Farr Howell Maguire, Nebr. 
Cantor Fergusson Hulings Manahan 
Cantriil Ferris Humphrey, Wash, Mann 
Carew Fess Humphreys, Miss, Ma 
Carr Fields Igoe Miller 
Carter FitzHenry Johnson, S. C. Mitchell 
Cary Foster Johnson, Utah Montague 
Casey Fowler Johnson, Wash. Moore 


APRIL 1, 
Mo La. Peterson Sherwood Taylor, N. Y. 
Morgan, Okla. Phelan Shreve Temple 
Mo: latt Slemp Ten Eyck 
Morrison Plumley Sloan ‘Thompeoti; Okla, 
Moss, Ind. Porter 3 ey Thomson, III. 
Moss, W. Va. Powers Smith, J. M.C. Townsend 
ott Prouty Smith; Md. Treadway 
Murdock Raker Smith, Minn. Underhill 
Murray, Mass, Rauch Smith., Underwood 
Murray, Okla, Reed Smith, Sami. W. Vare 
Neeley, Kans. Reilly, Wis. Sparkman Vollmer 
Neely, W. Va. Riordan Stanley Volstead 
Nolan, J. I, Roberts, Mass. 7 Cal. Wallin 
Norton Rogers Stephens, Nebr. Walsh 
O'Brien Rothermel Stevens, Minn. Walters 
Oglesby use Stone Weaver 
O'Leary Rubey Stout Whaley 
O'Shaunessy 5 84 Stringer White 
Paige, Mass Russell Sutherland Williams 
Palmer Scott Switzer Willis 
Patton, Pa. Seul Taggart Woodruff 
Payne Sells Talcott, N. Y. Woods 
Peters, Mass. Sharp Taylor, Colo. Young, N. Dak, 
NAYS—74, 
Abercromble Eagle Hensley Smith, Tex. 
damson Edwards Houston Stedman 
Aswell Elder oward Stephens, Miss, 
Bartlett Faison Hughes, Ga Stephens, Tex. 
Beall, Tex. Fitzgerald Hull Stevens, N. H. 
Bell, Ga. Floyd, Ark, Jacoway Sumners 
Buchanan, Tex. Garner Kitchin Taylor, Ark. 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tenn. , Ga, ‘Thacher 
Callaway Garrett, Tex, McKellar Tribble 
Candler, Miss. Glass Oldfield Vaughan 
Caraway Godwin, N. C. Page, N. C Walker 
Clayton Gordon rk. Watkins 
dy Ragsdale Watson 
Collier Hamlin Rainey Wilson, Fla 
Cox Hardwick Rayburn Wingo 
Dent Hard: Rucker Witherspoon 
Dies Harrison Sherley Young, 
Doughton Hay Sisson 
upré Henry Small 
ANSWERING “PRESENT "—5. 
Anderson Hughes, W. Va. Padgett Quin 
Barkley 
NOT VOTING—96. 
Avis le L'Engle Peters, Me, 
Barchfeld Fl Va, Lesher Post 
Blackmon Fordney Lever Pou 
Borchers rge Levy Reilly, Conn. 
Borland Gittins Lewis, Md. Roberts, Nev, 
Broussard Goodwin, Ark. Lindbergh Sabath 
Brumbaugh an Lindquist Saunders 
Bur Graham, Pa. Lloy: Seldomridge 
Burke, Pa. Gray Loft Shackleford 
Burnett Griest Logue Sims 
Byrnes, S. C. Guernsey McAndrews Sinnott 
Calder Hayden McGillicuddy Slayden 
ta ia Helm McLaughlin Stafford 
Carl Hinds Mahan Steenerson 
Clark, Fla, Hobson Maher Talbott, Md. 
Covington Hoxworth Martin Tavenner 
Crisp Johnson, Ky. Merritt Taylor, Ala, 
Cullop es etz Thomas 
Davenport Kelley, Mich, Mondeil Towner 
Dickinson Kelly, Pa. oon Tuttle 
Driscoll — Kent Nelson Webb 
Edmonds Kindel O'Hair Whitacre 
Estopinal Korbly Parker Wilson, N. Y, 
Evans Kreider Patten, N. Y. Winslow 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. Pou with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. WEBB with Mr. CALDER. 

„ SLAYDEN with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

. Sus with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Peters of Maine. 

. McANDREWs with Mr. SINNOTT. 

. LEVER with Mr. SrEENERSON. 

. FINLET with Mr. LINDQUIST., 

. DICKINSON with Mr. MONDELL. 

. Covincton with Mr. HINDS. 

. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. STAFFORD, 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. WINSLOW. 

For the balance of the day: 

Mr. Maner with Mr. PADGETT. 

On this vote: 

Mr. THOMAS (for pension bill) with Mr. BARKLEY (against). 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I answered “present” on the 
first roll call, but I understand that the gentleman with whom 
I am paired has yoted, and I want to kill his vote by voting 
“oe no.” 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I voted “aye,” but I am 
paired with the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. TAYLOR, and I 
desire to withdraw that yote and to be recorded * present. n 

Mr. BARKLEY. "I voted “no.” Iam paired with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. THOMAS. I desire to withdraw the 
vote and to answer present.“ 
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Mr. QUIN. I voted “no.” 
and to answer present.“ I am paired with the gentleman 


I desire to withdraw that vote 


from West Virginia, Mr, Avis. If he were present, I would 
yote “no” and he would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The bill is passed. 
The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the title will be 
amended to conform to the text of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the title reported. 

hss KEY of Ohio. I offer the following amendment to the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title to read: 

“A bill to pension widows and minor children of officers and enlisted 
men who served during the War with Spain or the Philippine insur- 
rection or in China, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902.“ 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I think the words “and help- 
less” children ought to be included, as well as the minor chil- 
dren, and I suggest that if there be no objection the word 
“helpless” be included in the title. The bill itself covers 
helpless children. ; 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair had any opinion about it, it 
would be that the suggestion is a good one. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. That will be accepted by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowrer] 
asks unanimous consent to insert the words “and helpless” be- 
fore the word “ children” in the title. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Key of Ohio, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

S. 4632, An act for the relief of settlers on the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation in the State of North Dakota, and the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations in the 
States of South Dakota and North Dakota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4353. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

S. 3488. An act for the relief of Ernest C. Stahl; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 1366. An act to adjust the claims of certain settlers in 
Sherman County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4263. An act to increase the maximum limit of the official 
bonds which may be required of United States marshals and 
clerks of United States district courts in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4053. An act for the relief of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to foreign Governments to participate in the 
International Congress of Americanists; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

S. 785. An act to relinquish, release, and quitelaim all right, 
title, and interest of the United States of America in and to 
certain lands in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

S. 2553. An act to provide for the relief of certain enlisted 
men in the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

S. 3672. An act for the cession to the State of New York in 
exchange for the lands required for the project approved by 
Congress March 4, 1913, of certain lands in the bed of the 
Harlem Ship Canal, heretofore ceded to the United States, free 
of cost, and now to be abandoned for the more direct channel; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 1270. An act for the relief of Edward William Bailey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 686. An act to restore to the active list First Lieut. of 
Engineers Henry O. Slayton, retired, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. = 

S. 1213. An act to provide for the refunding of certain mon- 
eys illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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S. 2469. An act for the relief of the Eldredge Bros. Live Stock 
Co., a corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 685. An act to appoint James W. Keen as master’s mate to 
the Revenue-Cutter Service and to place him as such upon the 
retired list; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 1807. An act for the relief of Daniel M. Frost; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3176. An act to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

S. 4182. An act to authorize the installation of mail chutes 
in the public building at Cleveland, Ohio, and to appropriate 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 1832. An act to provide for the purchase of a site for the 
erection of a Federal building at Georgetown, Del.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 227. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of William M. Carroll; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 4262. An act for the relief of the trustees of the Daven- 
port Female College; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4159. An act to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise additional land for the post office, courthouse, and 
customhouse in the city of Richmond, Va.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 3988. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cause to be erected a suitable building or buildings for 
marine-hospital purposes on the present marine-hospital site 
at San Francisco, Cal., and to remove all or any of the present 
structures on said site; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3529. An act to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Wilbur F. Lawton; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2440. An act providing for the erection of a suitable monu- 
ment on the grave of Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton in Arlington 
National Cemetery, in the State of Virginia; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

S. 3878. An act to validate certain homestead entries; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4352. An get granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 1759. An act to reimburse certain fire insurance companies 
the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire in sup- 
pressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the 
years 1899 and 1900; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2069. An act for the reimbursement of Jacob Wirth for two 
horses lost while hired by the United States Geological Survey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2590. An act to reimburse Charles C. Crowell for two 
months’ extra pay in lieu of traveling expenses; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 3817. An act authorizing the issuance of à patent to James 
Gunning for lot 2, section 32, township 29 north, range 39 east, 
Montana; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3362. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, 
through the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, 
and barren bottoms contiguous thereto, In waters along the 
coast of and within the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 110. An act to regulate trading in cotton futures and pro- 
vide for the standardization of “upland” and “gulf” cotton 
separately; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 4943. An act to amend section 1 of an act of Congress 
approved April 9, 1912 (87 Stats., p. 80), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to secure for the United 
States title to patented lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
I for other purposes”; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. $ 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
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H. R. 13612. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for 
prior years, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILES. PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HTS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R.2733. An act authorizing J. A. Matheny, of Colony, 
Wyo., to make homestead entry ; 

H. R. 4618. An act to increase the limit og cost for increased 
quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me.; 

H. R. 1262. An act for the relief of Hugh P. Strong; 

H. R. 11102. An aet providing that the marriage of a home- 
stead entryman to a homestead entrywoman shall not impair 
the right of either to a patent, after compliance with the law a 
year, to apply to existing entries; and 

H. R. 8688. An act to authorize and direct the Seeretary of 
the Treasury to relinquish the rights of the United States in 
and to a part of a certain alley in the city of Marshalltown, 
Towa. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. THomas, indefinitely, on account of business. 
To Mr. Borcuers, for two weeks, on account of sickness in 
his family. 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10138, a pension 
bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

H. R. 10138. An act ting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and ors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of such soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill, of 
which the title has just been reported, disagree to all the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. ADAI, and Mr. LANGHAM. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 2, 1914, 
at 12 o’elock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, submitting an item 
of appropriation to be inserted in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, authorizing the Seeretary of Labor to execute a lease for 
office quarters for the United States Immigration Service at 
Montreal, Canada; for a period of four years, beginning July 
1, 1914, at a rental not exceeding $4,500 per annum (H. Doc. 
No. 874); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $15,000 
for the reconstruction of a bridge across Weymouth Back River, 
in the town of Hingham, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 875) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
report of survey and investigation by experimental tests of coal 
in Aaska for use on board ships of the United States Navy. and 
upon coal and coal fields available for said purpose (H. Doc. 
No. 876); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. UNDERHILL, from the Committee on War Claims, to | 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 9975) for the relief of 


Bayard T. Garrabrant, reported the same with amendment, 
aceompanied by a report (No. 487), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13019) to 
give the Court of Claims jurisdiction in the matter of the 
petition of Charles J. Wright and others, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15279) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and for ether purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 15280) making appro- 
priations for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bin (H. R. 15281) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to James B. McPherson Post, No. 87, 
of McPherson, Kans., two bronze or brass cannon or field- 
ee with their carriages; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15282) to create a national 
rivers commission; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15283) to pro- 
vide for a commission to codify and suggest. amendments to 
pe enero mining laws; to the Committee on Mines and 

ning. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 15284) to increase the 
limit of cost for the post-office site at Chicago, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK (by request): A bill (H. R. 15285) 
relating to Americans’ interference in other Governments; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 15286) to authorize Stone 
County, Mo., to construct a bridge across the James River at 


Cape Fair, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce.. 

By Mr, PALMER: A bill (H. R. 15287) to reduce night work 
2 post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15288) to pro- 
vide for a commission to codify and suggest amendments to the 
general mining laws; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 15289) providing for the pay- 
ment of assessments on Indian allotments benefited by the con- 
struction of State rural highways in the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 15290) to enable the Indians 
on the La Pointe or Bad River Reservation to obtain title to 
the lots occupied by them in the village of Odanah, Wis., and 
to have said village surveyed, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 15291) granting an increase of 
penzion to Israel W. Gregg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 15292) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15293) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Bertha A. Pyne; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 15204) granting an 
increase of pension to Frances Gaines; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 15295) granting a pension to 
Olinda B. Mouser; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr: CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 15296) granting a pension 
to James T. Gallagher; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 15297) granting a pension to 
Frederick L. Killion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 15298) granting an increase 
of pension to John La Mott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 15299) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cyrus H. Allen; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 15300) granting a pension 
to William David Allee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15301) authoriz- 
ing the appointment of Maj. George A. Armes, retired, to the 
rank and grade of brigadier general on the retired list of the 
Army without increase of pay; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGHAM; A bill (H. R. 15802) granting a pension 
to William Akins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15303) grant- 
ing a pension to William Haines; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 15304) granting a pension 
to Mark L. Grosh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15305) granting a pension to John Han- 
non; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15806) granting a pension to Amanda J. 
Winkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 15307) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas N. Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS of Maine: A bill (H. R. 15308) for the relief 
of Daniel H. Morang; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 15309) providing for the payment 
for certain services arising under the Navy Department; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 15310) granting a pension 
to Albert P. Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGBE: A bill (H. R. 15311) granting an 
increase of pension to James S. Carlton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 15312) granting a pension to 
Catharine Gaskill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 15313) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Parish; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15314) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah H. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request), resolutions from citizens of 
French Lick and Lidington, Ind., protesting against the practice 
of polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 7 

Also (by request), resolutions from citizens of various cities 
in the States of Michigan and Indiana, protesting against the 
practice of polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the city of Cairo, III., 
thanking the Sixty-second Congress for the appropriation of the 
sum of $250,000 for the enlarging and improvement of the levee 
system of the city of Cairo, ete.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also (by request), memorial of the town of Valdez, Alaska, 
adopted by the common council of Valdez, asking for the mainte- 
nance and operation of a suitable exhibit for Alaska at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

Also (by request), petition from the World’s and National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Department of Peace 
and Arbitration, of Winthrop Center, Me., approving the appro- 
priation of funds for the purpose of participation in the “ One 
hundred years of peace celebration between English-speaking 
peoples“; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Resolution of the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
protesting against House bill 1873, the Bartlett-Bacon anti- 
injunction bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Central Labor Council of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, favoring the Hamill bill, relative to retirement of em- 
ployees under civil service; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Edward Steinriede and 250 other citizens, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petitions of 26 citizens of Grover Hill 
and yicinity and the United Brethren Sunday School of Hack- 
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Scotts, all in the State of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Coshocton (Ohio) clerks 
and carriers in favor of House bill 5139; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of Lemert Post, No. T1, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Newark, Ohio, protesting against the proposed 
change in the American flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. C. A. Isner and 40 other citizens of 
West Lafayette, Ohio, in favor of nation-wide prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Resolution adopted by Local Union No. 
1858, United Mine Workers of America, of Leavenworth, Kans., 
in regard to Colorado coal strike; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 1386, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Nanty Glo, Pa., favoring Federal intervention in 
Colorado strike; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
ee national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petitions of Isaac Tobias, of New York 
City, and the William Rahe Sons Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Consumers’ League of New York State, 
favoring the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 186); to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Peter Henderson & Co., of New York City, 
favoring amendment to Post Office appropriation bill, relative 
to postage rates on seeds, etc.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Sixty-ninth Regiment Camp, No. 93, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 13044, the widows and orphans’ pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of various 
churches of Pierre, S. Dak., against section 6 of House bill 
12828, relative to compensatory time for postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of the Deutscher 
Landwehr Maenner Verein, of Sheboygan, Wis., protesting 
against the passage of a-national prohibition amendment to the 
United States Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Scarborough Co., of Chicago, 
III., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of sundry citizens of the fourth 
congressional district of Connecticut, protesting against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGLE: Petition of sundry citizens of Texas against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, relative to bill regulating trade; to the. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of Clan McGregor, No. 5, Order 
Scottish Clans, favoring “One hundred years of peace celebra- 
tion“; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petition of 42 yoters and citizens of Allen, 
Auglaize, and Van Wert Counties, Ohio, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, relative to bills supplementing the Sherman Antitrust 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany à bill (H. R. 14677) 
granting a pension to Lida Beal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HART: Petitions of sundry citizens and church con- 
gregations of the State of New York, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Ephraim, 
Utah, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of the Utah State Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring House bill 14288, relative to contracts for Gov- 
ernment buildings; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, petition of 807 citizens of Salt Lake City, Utah, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEISTER: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Pennsylyania, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 100 families of Vandergrift, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Westmoreland County, 
Pa., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of M. L. 
Ferry, of Washington, D. C., protesting against increase of rates 
on religious publications; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Phoenix Chair Co., of Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Lee-Coit-Andreesen Hardware Co., of Omaha, Nebr.; E. E. 
Bruce & Co., of Omaha, Nebr.; and Wright & Wilhelmy Co., of 
Omaha, Nebr., favoring House bill 14828, relative to false state- 
ments in the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 

Also, memorial of Soll & Frank Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the Credit Men's Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring 
House bill 14828, relative to false statements in mails; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the New York Freeman’s Journal, of New 
York City, against increasing postage on religious publications; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Williamsport, Pa., against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP : Petition of the Pioneer Presbyterian Church, 
of Marinette, Wis., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Pennsylyania, fayoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Archer Post, No. 28, Grand Army 
of the Republic; Woman’s Relief Cofps, No. 31; and Gibson 
Camp, No. 228, Sons of Veterans, of Princeton, Ind.; also mem- 
bers of Morgan Corps, No. 146, of Petersburg, Ind., protesting 
against a change in the United States dag; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co., Paul Kuhn & 
Co., I. A. Thiele Co., Pritchard Bros. & Co., Waverley Land Co., 
United States Furniture Co., Public Drug Co., Bosse Bros., 
Crescent Furniture Co., J. Bertlesen & Son, Evansville Live 
Stock Co., Schmadel Packing & Ice Co., Ohio Valley Roofing 
Co., and Fulton Avenue Mercantile Co., all of Evansville, Ind., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Wasa Lodge, No. 183, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of Omaha, Nebr., and Swedish 
Americans of Lodge No. 20, Independent Order of Vikings, of 
Omaha, Nebr., favoring erection of monument to John Ericsson; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Mr. J. B. Hampton, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., in re Panama tolls; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. i 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Nebraska, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of the Church of the Brethren, 
of McPherson, Kans., fayoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 511 citizens of Wichita, Kans., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 1335, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Leavenworth, Kans., protesting against deporta- 
tion of Mother Jones from Colorado strike district; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Church of the Brethren, of McPherson, 
Kans., favoring Ransdell resolution for constitutional amend- 
ment providing uniform divorce laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, memorial of the Church of the Brethren, of McPherson, 
Kans., favoring passage of bill prohibiting use of the mails, 
etc, to further gambling; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PLUMLY: Petition of sundry citizens of Vermont, 
favoring machinists’ wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of sundry citizens of Piqua County, 
Ohio, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

By Mr. PROUTY : Petitions of many citizens of Iowa, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of various cities in the State 
of Iowa, favoring change in collection-at-source feature of in- 
come-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, against free-tolls repeal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Connecticut favoring 
Lindquist pure-fabric bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of C. C. Pickhardt, of New Haven, Conn., 
ae national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. RUPLEY: Memorial of the American Truth Society, 
of New York, relative to Panama Canal tolls; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of various citizens and church 
congregations of the State of New Jersey, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of Thayer 
County, Nebr., protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN : Petition of 125 citizens of Munson, Fla., 
and 100 citizens of Reddick, Fla., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. W. Mahoney, of Key West, Fla., relative 
to di-crimination against Government Printing Office in regard 
to leave of employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petitions of William H. 
Preston and Chris Krempel, of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, protesting 
against House bill 11740, relative to poll tax on fishermen in 
Alaskan waters; to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, petition of the State Board of Agriculture of California, 
relative to sending official reports on agriculture, ete., in United 
States mail free to farmers; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the California Corrugated Culvert Co., of 
West Berkeley, Cal., protesting against passage of House bill 
1878, the anti-injunction bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 


Also, petition of the San Francisco Labor Council and San 
Francisco Typographical Union, No, 21, protesting against in- 
crease in postage rates on second-class matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Lincoln Republican Club, of Orange 
County, Cal., protesting against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of C. L. Miller and others, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring passage of House bill 5139, relative to retirement of 
civil-service employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the Retail Druggists’ Association of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring passage of House bill 13305, price 
maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of sundry citizens of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Plain Grove United Presbyterian Church, 
of Lawrence County; the Christian and Missionary Alliance of 
New Castle; Subdistrict No. 6, Epworth League of Pennsyl- 
vania; adult Bible classes of the <tethodist Episcopal Church 
of Monongahela; and citizens of New Brighton, all in the State 
of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence in support of a bill (H. R. 15107) granting an 
increase of pension to D. Porter Leonard; to the Committee 
on Invalid: Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: Petition of William H. Keeler, 2d, of 
Albany, N. Y., relative to House joint resolution 168 and Senate 
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joint resolutions 88 and 50; to the Committee on the Judi- |a motion is made as In legislative session that that is action 


ciary. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petitions of various congregations of 
churches in the thirtieth New York congressional district, for 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of yarious business men of the thirtieth New 
York congressional district, favoring passage of House bill 
5308 relative to taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Ovis Verband, of Amsterdam, N. Y., protest- 
ing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Rising Star Loyal Orange Lodge, No. 17, 
favoring “ One hundred years peace celebration”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition signed by Rey. J. F. Richmond, of 
McConnelsville. Ohio, and 225 others, favoring the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment for nation-wide prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by Rey. C. E. Baird, of Hopewell, Ohio, 
and some 80 others, favoring the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment for nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : z 

Also, petition signed by J. L. Browning, of Frazeysburg, Ohio, 
and some 80 others, favoring the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment for nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the mayor of Delaware, Ohio, 
and 143 other citizens of that city, in favor of the extension of 
Federal control over all nonnavigable watercourses of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of 16 citizens of Gilmer, 
Tex., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, April 2, 1914. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Wednesday, April 1, 1914.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess, and the Vice President resumed 
the chair, 

Mr. CUMMINS, I assume that we are in executive session. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. When we took a recess last night we were in executive 
session. My understanding is that when we meet this morning, 
it being a part of the legislative day, we meet in executive ses- 
sion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We, however, went into legislative 
session for the purpose of receiving resolutions on the death of 
the late Representative RICHARDSON. 

Mr. THOMAS, My purpose is merely one of parliamentary 
inquiry. If I am wrong, of course I do not want to interrupt 
the roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the RECORD so 
discloses. The Chair will examine the RECORD. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not know what the Recorp shows, but 
we did not pass into legislative session before taking the 


recess, 

Mr. THOMAS. Such is my recollection, although it may be 
that we did. 

Mr. CUMMI> 3. I was here at the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (reading) : 


Mr. Sacrrm of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 


The Recorp shows that after 2 hours and 45 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, when action was 
taken with reference to the death of the late Representative 
RICHARDSON. 

Mr. KERN. That is a mistake. 

Mr. THOMAS. The doors were not reopened. 

Mr. KERN. The doors were never reopened. The fact is 
that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], as in 
open session, moved the adoption of the resolution, and the 
doors were never reopened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It must be perfectly apparent 
that there could not have been any record here if we were in 
executive session, and it must be perfectly apparent that when 


upon the part of the Senate of the United States to return to 
legislative business. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I suggest that under that 
construction by the Chair the Recorp ought to be corrected? 
The Recorp, as I read it rather hurriedly, would seem to in- 
dicate that the business was done in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Recorp does not disclose 
that. The Recorp discloses, on the contrary, that it was done 
in legislative session after 2 hours and 45 minutes spent in 
executive session. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We were carrying out yesterday a unani- 
mous-consent agreement for the consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Daniels, of New Jersey, as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. However, I ought not to state 
what occurred, but this can be said, that the question was 
raised as to whether we should consider the matter in open 
executive session or with closed doors, and the occupant of the 
chair ruled that it would be a violation of the unanimous- 
consent agreement to consider the nomination otherwise than 
in secret executive session. There was no motion made, for I 
was here all the while, to open the doors and go into legislative 
session, The Senator from North Carolina at one peint offered 
a resolution with respect to the death of a Member of the House 
of Representatives. There was no objection made to the con- 
sideration of that resolution, and it was adopted. Thereupon 
the Senator from North Carolina moved to take a recess until 
11.50 to-day, because the unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
vided that the matter under consideration was to be disposed 
of during the legislative day. That is the situation. So far 
as I am concerned, I have no objection to continuing the con- 
sideration of the nomination in open session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that hours 
are wasted here in the discussion of questions that are not 
of any moment. There is no trouble about either striking out 
this record, which could not have been made in executive ses- 
sion, or immediately upon the roll call disclosing the presence 
of a quorum, going into executive session again. 

Mr. KERN. I think the shortest way is to return to execu- 
tive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, April 2, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, for the 
discipline to which Thou hast subjected us in the gift of 
choice, without which there could be no such thing as intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual attainments. Help us, therefore, 
to meet the conditions with fortitude and learn the lessons with 
patience, and thus prove ourselves worthy of the trust reposed 
in us, for it is writ: “He that overecometh shall inherit these 
things; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” So may 
we struggle, so may we attain, so may we enjoy the fruits of 
righteousness, In His name, Amen. 

say Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proy 


GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT AT PANAMA-PACIFIO EXPOSITION (H. DOC. 
NO. 877). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions and ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State recom- 
mending an appropriation of $500,000 for the erection of a 
building within which to install, display, and safeguard at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco the 
Government exhibit authorized by the sumdry civil appropria- 
tion act of June 23, 1913. 
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As pointed out by the Secretary of State, many of the Govern- 
ments officially invited by the United States to participate in 
the exposition are erecting buildings within which to house 
their exhibits at the exposition. The Government of the United 
States should not be behind these in appropriately providing 
for its national exhibit. 

I commend the recommendation to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 31, 1914. 


PRIVATE CLAIMS BILLS, 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. There are about 90 bills on the Private 
Calendar reported from the Committee on Claims. I am aware 
that the Appropriations Committee is going to consume the time 
of the House to-day and probably will to-morrow, and that under 
the ruling of the Chair and the rules of the House appropriation 
bills of course have the right of way. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House meet to-morrow night at 8 o'clock 
and remain in session until 11 o'clock for the consideration of 
bills from the Committee on Claims. I am aware of the fact 
that any gentleman, by making the point of no quorum, can 
probably block the passage of any bill at the session of the 
House for which I am asking, so that, practically speaking, the 
committee would have about three hours for the consideration 
of bills by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, are 
the bills which the gentleman proposes to call up private bills? 

Mr. POU. Yes; bills from the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would suggest to the gentleman that he con- 
fine the business exclusively to bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. POU. That is my request, that the House meet to-morrow 
night at 8 o'clock and remain in session until 11 o'clock for 
the consideration of bills reported by the Committee on Claims, 
now on the Private Calendar, and that these bills be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Why does not the gentleman 
include in his request the bills reported from other committees 
than the Committee on Claims? There are a few bills on the 
calendar reported from the Committee on the Public Lands and 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs and from other commit- 
tees. 

Mr. POU. I would say to my friend that the Committee on 
Claims has had only part of one day. The committee has 
been working diligently and there are probably 90 bills re- 
ported from that committee now on the calendar. The three 
hours would be certainly more than consumed in the con- 
sideration of bills from that committee. I think there will be 
no trouble about getting unanimous consent for another night 
session, and I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to object, but it occurs to me that there are a very few, per- 
haps not to exceed half a dozen, trifling bills of the character 
indicated, and unless they are considered under this unanimous 
consent they may not be considered at all. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
the Committee on Claims does not hope to complete the cal- 
endar to-morrow night. We will be forced, probably, to ask 
for another night. The pressure is very great to secure con- 
sideration of these bills, There are quite a number to which 
I think there can be no objection at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he make his request for the consideration of 
bills on the Private Calendar that are not objected to. That 
would prevent complication arising from some one trying to 
force a roll call. There are probably a great number of bills 
to which there is no objection, and if they could be considered 
and disposed of it would facilitate matters. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House meet to-morrow night at 8 o'clock and remain in session 
until 11 o’clock for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, reported from the Committee on Claims, to which 
there is no objection, the bills to be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that there be a session of the House’ to- 
morrow night, beginning at 8 o’clock and extending until 11 
o'clock, for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Cal- 
endar that are not objected to from the Committee on Claims, 


the bills to be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? . 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would not the gentleman be willing to make that all bills on 
the Private Calendar that are not objected to, and that those 
reported from committees other than the Committee on Claims 
shall be considered subsequent to those reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon that, because there will be more than 100 bills from the 
Committee on Claims, probably, by to-morrow morning, and we 
can get another night session. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, I would say that the Private Calendar has had but little 
chance in this Congress. I think some arrangement ought to 
be made at a later date to call all of the bills on the Private 
Calendar, by unanimous consent, when it can be arranged so as 
not to interfere with supply bills and matters of great impor- 
tance that haye to be pushed now. I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that I intend to ask unanimous consent that we may 
have a day on which the bills on the Private Calendar may be 
called, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
the only object I haye in having bills on the Private Calendar 
considered at an early day is that I have a small bill on the 
calendar which will permit a man to take an examination for 
the Revenue-Cutter Service, which occurs in the month of 
April. April is now here, and if the month goes by the work 
that has been done in getting that bill on the calendar—and it 
has already passed the Senate—will be of no avail. I am very 
anxious to have that passed during the month of April. I have 
no objection. j 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand the legislative status the Committee on 
War Claims has precedence over the Committee on Claims when 
the next Friday is given over to the consideration of private 
business. To-morrow is to be given over to the consideration 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
under the five-minute rule. There will be some here who will 
be occupied some six hours in the consideration of that im- 
portant bill. If the gentleman will make his request some 
time later in the session, when we may have general debate 
and we would not be kept here in the consideration of a bill 
under the five-minute rule, I would not feel inclined to object, 
but under the circumstances I am constrained to object at 
the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
1 POU. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request for to- 

ght? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up from the Speaker’s table the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 10523) and ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments of the Senate may be disagreed to and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, to disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I realize there are over 200 amendments that haye been 
added to this bill by the Senate. When the bill passed the 
House there were two amendments which were seriously 
mooted on this side of the Chamber and on which there was no 
roll call. F refer to the Borland amendment providing for tax- 
ing the improvement of highways to the adjoining property 
owners and also the amendment stricken out by the Senate 
embodied in section 8 which invades the half-and-half prin- 
ciple. I would like to ask whether there will be any oppor- 
tunity for a separate vote upon each of those amendments 
before a full agreement is reached upon the bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I think I can 
give the gentleman as full assurance as is possible now that 
there will be an opportunity given the House to yote on those 
amendments, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will announce the following conferees. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Pace of North Carolina, Mr. Sisson, and Mr. Davis. 


WITHDRAWAL OF REPORT, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw a report from the Committee on Indian Affairs which 
I made on House bill 14869, for the purpose of inserting a letter 
in the report which was omitted in the printing. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw a report for the purpose stated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

- ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes on a resolution 
that I have introduced. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there is going to be debate 
on the appropriation bill, and the gentleman will have to get 
lüs time that way. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield time to the gentleman when we go 
into the committee. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill; and, Mr. Speaker, 
pending that motion, I would like to ascertain if we can reach 
an agreement as to the time for general debate. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is the ranking minority member of the 
committee. 

Mr. GOOD, I will say to the gentleman there haye been a 
good many requests on this side. I think the total requests 
amount to about four and a half hours on this side, and I 
would suggest to the gentleman that we let general debate run 
for to-day and then take up the bill to-morrow under the five- 
minute rule, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be concluded when the com- 
mittee rises this afternoon, one half of the time to be controlled 
by myself and the other half by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate shall be concluded when 
the House adjourns to-day, one half of the time to be controlled 
2 himself and the other half by the geutleman from Iowa IMr. 
Goon]. , 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the language of the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina is a little obscure when he 
„asks that general debate shall be concluded when the committee 
.rises this afternoon. Of course the committee might rise in half 
an hour. I suppose the intention of the gentleman is that gen- 
eral debate shall conclude with to-day's session of the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Some gentlemen who have 
asked for time are not here, and we do not know they will be 
here, and for that reason it would not be well to fix any exact 
‘time. However, I have no objection to the language used by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to have some understanding as to the por- 

tion of the time that the Progressive Party is to have in this 
debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much time does the 
gentleman want? i 

Mr. GOOD. I will at least yield the gentleman that pro- 
portion which the membership of the Progressive Party bears 
to the Republican Party—maybe more, I think. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How is the gentleman going to determine 
that, when it is indefinite as to the time of debate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, I will give the gentle- 
man that much time myself. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suggest to the gentleman that he take it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina—— 

Mr. FOWLER, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
for the purpose of asking the distinguished chairman a ques- 
tion. I want to know if the gentleman does not think it rather 
unfair to this House to have a bill reported from the committee 
only yesterday, giving no opportunity for its reaching the hands 
of the Members of the House until this morning at 9 o'clock 
or after—does he not think it unfair to the committee to take 
up a bill of this magnitude, and does he not think it rather 


treating the Members of the House as dummies, instead of real 
living, vital mortals? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, we will 
engage in general debate during the day. The report on this 
bill is very elaborate, and I have no doubt the very indus- 
trious gentleman from Ilinois [Mr, Fowrrn]l, before we take 
up the bill under the five-minute rule, will be familiar with 
every item in the bill; and besides, I expect to make a very 
full explanation of it myself. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will be yery glad to listen to the gentle- 
man’s explanation of the bill, because it will be about the 
only opportunity that I will have to investigate the merits of 
it. Mr. Speaker, I also desire to ask the gentleman if there 
will be an opportunity to go through this bill during the gen- 
eral debate, with a view to picking out all of the changes 
which have been made in the bill over the appropriations of 
last session? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the report in this ease takes up every de- 
partment of the Government and shows whether there has been 
an increase in the force or a decrease and whether there has been 
an increase or decrease in the salaries, so that there will be 
absolutely no difficulty in learning in a few moments any item 
that is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER, I will say to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee that I applied this morning at about the 
hour that Joel Grayson reached his office—9 o'clock a. m.— 
for the bill and the report, but the report und not reached his 
office, so I have not had an epportunity to see it yet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will see that the gen- 
tleman has a copy. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw any intention of 
objecting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ` 
Chair hears none. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 15279) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSON] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be digpensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, in presenting the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill to the committee I feel justified 
in saying that it is a geod, clean bill. Were I not familiar 
with the bill I might have had some suspicion about it after 
reading a sensational report as to its contents. ‘This bill pro- 
vides for the salaries of more than 15,000 Government em- 
ployees, from the President of the United States to the humblest 
worker in the departments, There are two salaries reduced 
in all of that number. One salary in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was reduced from $5,000 to $4,800 and another from 
$3,500 to $2,750. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the chairman of the committee let me 
ask him why the committee thought it was necessary to make 
those slight reductions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Those reductions were 
made at the request of the Postmaster General, under whom 
these people work. The places were filled with men who were 
notified when they accepted them that this reduction would 
be made in order to make the salaries of those divisions con- 
form to the salaries in other like divisions. Now, that is the 
extent of the cutting in this bill. 

It is also indicated that a great number of people are to be 
thrown out of employment or out of the Government seryice. 
There is not a word of truth in that statement nor any justifica- 
tion for making it. The law now provides that only one vacancy 
out of four shall be filled at the Pension Office. That provision 
has been carried in the appropriation bills for many years, so 
that the vacancies as they occur are not filled, in order that it 
may not be necessary as the work diminishes to discharge any- 
body from the service. In the estimate submitted by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions he asked for the reduction of about 145 
places. The committee, believing that certain work was being 
duplicated in the disbursing office, provided a slight reduction 
there. 


[After a pause.] The 
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We have provided for an additional force to take care of the 
new post office near the Union Station. We have also provided 
for an additional force to take care of the old Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, to which will be moved all the auditing 
departments of the Treasury Department, except the Auditor for 
the Post Office Department. There is a reduction in force at 
the Census Bureau, because the Secretary said that if we would 
move them to a modern office building he would not need cer- 
tain employees that are now on the pay roll to keep up the old 
building in which they are doing business. There will not be the 
slightest difficulty in taking care of that force either at the new 
post-office building or at the old Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing or at other places where we have provided for an in- 
crease in force. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I hope the gentleman will 
let me conclude my statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is right in connection with the item on 
which the gentleman is just speaking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Very well. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Do I understand the recommendation of 
the committee in authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
lease quarters for the use of the Census Office is predicated 
upon the idea of the abandonment of the present census quar- 
ters? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. If that appro- 
priation remains in the bill, the quarters now occupied by the 
Bureau of the Census will be vacated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the Government owns 
the present quarters occupied by the Bureau of Census? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, no, We have been 
renting it for 17 or 18 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us the amount of 
the rental? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We have been renting it 
at a rental of $21,000 a year. 

The estimates on which this bill is based call for 339,633, 249.70. 
The total appropriations for the current year for items included 
in this bill amount to $36,323,727. That includes $1,151,292.50 
earried in the tariff and other bills. This bill appropriates 
$36,449,169.70, but makes provision for 15,507 salaries. Com- 
pared with the appropriations for the current year, it appro- 
_priates $125,442.70 more than was appropriated for the same 
service for the fiscal year 1914. It appfopriates $3,184,080 less 
than the estimates submitted to Congress. It provides for 141 
fewer salaries than are now provided for, which I have ex- 
plained already. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is due—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is due to the reduc- 
tion in the force in the Post Office Department by removing the 
Dead Letter Office and by reductions in the Pension Office and 
other places. 

This bill provides for the taking of the manufactures census. 
The census of manufactures is taken every 10 years at a point 
midway between the periods for the taking of the regular de- 
cennial census, and this bill carries the necessary appropria- 
tion for the taking of the census of manufactures, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has made a statement that 
this bill provides for the taking of the manufactures census, and 
he says that the census is taken every 10 years. Is it not taken 
every 5 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. This is the census of 
manufactures that is taken midway between the decennial cen- 
suses. A part of the decennial census includes the census of 
manufactures. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that it is really taken every five years? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; so that the manufac- 
tures census is really taken every five years, The increase of 
$481,000, which provides for the taking of the census of manu- 
factures, exceeds the amount of $125,442.70, which represents 
the whole increase of this bill over the bill of the current year 
of $355,557.30. Or, to state it in another way, if no increase 
had been required on account of the taking of the manufactures 
census, this bill would have carried $355,557.30 less than the 
bill for the current year. 

The subcommittee found in its investigations that there was 
no uniform rule in the departments for the purchase of type- 
writers. No two departments of the Government were paying 
the same price for the same kind of typewriter, with one or two 
exceptions. The prices varied from $62.50 to $80. The commit- 


tee has accordingly inserted in this bill a provision that the 
President shall appoint a board of Government employees, with- 
out additional compensation, to look into this question and to 
report at the next session of Congress a method to be adopted 
in the purchase and in the exchange of typewriters. 

The only changes made in the force of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were simply those to take care of employees author- 
ized. The sensational story to which I referred .a while ago 
indicated that this subcommittee had provided fat, juicy places 
on the pay roll of the House. That statement is absolutely 
false. We have appropriated in this bill for a clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Good Roads and certain other employees whose posi- 
tions have been created by law. Resolutions have been brought in 
from the Committee on Accounts, and this House has adopted 
those resolutions and created those places, and all that the com- 
mittee has to do with the matter is to provide the money to pay 
them for their services, They are now being paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. So this committee has made no 
places whatever 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Either fat or juicy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. We increased the 
force in the office of the Civil Service Commission. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that in the appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent year, made up before the inauguration of the present 
Executive, we allowed the Civil Service Commission a very 
large increase of force, because it was not desired by the com- 
mittee that any excuse could be made that we were trying 
to hamper the Civil Service Commission by denying it ample 
force. So the law that went into effect on fhe 1st day of July, 
1913, gave them a very large increase in force. But notwith- 
standing that increase the commission comes back and asks 
for a large increase for the next fiscal year, basing their recom- 
mendations upon the ground that the Government service is 
constantly growing, that the Civil Service Commission must 
hold examinations for people in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, must hold examinations for fourth-class postmasters 
all over the country, and that therefore they must have in- 
creased force. We accordingly increased the force, not so 
much as the commission asked, but about 50 per cent of what 
as asked; and the committee believes that that increase is 
ample. 

There is quite a number of increases of salaries in this bill, 
I will say to my friend from Illinois [Mr. Fow er], and the 
first place in the bill is where we increase the salares of 135 
people in the Library of Congress. I want to say that those who 
are employed in the Library of Congress are, in my judgment, 
very poorly paid. They receive very much smaller salaries 


than are paid in the governmental departments for the same 


kind of work and the same measure of liability. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I desire to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee if these employees in the Library of Con- 
gress are in the classified service—if they are under the civil- 
Service regulations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not think they are. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is not positive 
about that. Other gentlemen about me say they are not. Can 
the gentleman tell me, if they are not under the civil service, 
whose patronage they are—who appoints these people? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not know. I suppose 
the librarian’s. I am sorry that I have no personal knowledge, 
either direct or indirect, of how any places have been filled. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman must have overlooked the 
testimony of Mr. Putnam in regard to that. He went into the 
matter quite fully, and the hearings are very explicit in regard 
to the manner in which appointment of persons in the library 
is made, The facts are that if anybody recommends a person 
for appointment in the library a record of that recommendation 
is kept, and that record is open to the public. It is an admirable 
scheme that the librarian has worked out, a scheme that abso- 
lutely precludes political appointments. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the Chairman will allow me 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question along that line, does 
he regard it as being as admirable as a civil-service examination 
to fill these places? 


1914. 


Mr. GOOD. Those positions are not under the civil service. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I know; but does the gentle- 
man think they should be or should not be? 

Mr. GOOD. I think that practically all of these positions, or 
most of them, should be under the civil service, becausé I be- 


„lieve in the civil service. But I think that for any place where 


the civil service does not apply there is not a department of 
the Government where the appointments are made on merit, 
without regard to political influences, to a greater degree than 
they are in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman 
permit me to ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not want to interrupt 
the chairman of the subcommittee. - 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman by 
whom is the librarian appointed? 

Mr. GOOD. By the President of the United States. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. For how long? What is his ten- 
ure of office? 

Mr. GOOD. I think there is no fixed tenure of office. As I 
understand it, the President can make an appointment at his 
pleasure. 

Mr. HUMPREYS of Mississippi. 
tleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] says a large number of them are not under the civil 
service. None of them are in the civil service. Is not that a 
fact? - 

Mr. GOOD. I would think that, perhaps, is a true statement. 
I think none of them are, except, perhaps, the charwomen and 
some laborers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that 
I do not think there is an employee in the Library under the 
civil service. They are appointed under rules established by 
the Committee on the Library, which is an organ of this House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, when I 
was interrupted I was stating that we have increased the sal- 
aries of 185 people in the Library of Congress: Those salaries 
were all $900 a year or less. The increase is $60 a year for 
each person, or $5 a month. That is a very small increase, and 
yet the committee felt that where people are living on such 
moderate salaries even that increase will help. I think prac- 
tically everybody in the Library of Congress working for less 
than $900 a year was increased, except the watchmen. I do 
not understand why there is any distinction between the watch- 
men at the Library of Congress and those around the Capitol. 
Here we call them policemen. There they are called watch- 
men, Their duties are substantially the same and their com- 
pensation is utterly inadequate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will ask the chairman if, in his 
opinion, the watchmen of the Library of Congress have not more 
responsible duties than the ordinary watchmen of other public 
buildings? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think the watchmen in 
the Library differ in some respects from watchmen anywhere 
else in the Government service, because that Library is visited 
by vast throngs of people day and night, and these watchmen 
must be men, of good appearance and good address to come in 
contact with the public. 

Mr. GOULDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the salary provided for these 
watchmen in the Congressional Library? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is $60 a month. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Did the committee take into consideration 
any advance for them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We did not give them any. 

Mr. GOULDEN. It would seem to me that that is a very 
small salary, especially in comparison with what men of similar 
grades get elsewhere. In common justice their salaries should 
be increased to $75 per month. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
what I think about it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know; but I hoped that the gentleman, 
being the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this bill, 
would have given the matter more serious consideration and ap- 
plied a remedy, These watchmen certainly ought to have the 
$75 a month, and I trust that the committee will not object to 
an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is only one member of a very large and powerful com- 
mittee, r 

Mr. GOULDEN. Yes; but he is an influential member of that 
committee, permit me to say. ~ 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


I have already indicated 
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Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will yield, but I hope 
that gentlemen will let me conclude my remarks. 

Mr. FOWLER. I mean to interrupt the gentleman only 
once. On page 23 of the bill there is an effort to increase the 
pay of these inferior-salaried employees, and I discover that 
$60 a year has been added, as the gentleman has indicated. 
Beginning with line 8, on page 23, 14 employees at $900 re- 
ceive an increase to $960, 4 who received $800 get an increase 
to $560, and 13 who formerly received $720 will receive $780 
by this bill; but there are 13 receiving only $600, which they 
have received heretofore, and in other places there has been a 
like neglect to increase the lowest-salaried employees. I want 
to ask the distinguished gentleman what reason the committee 
had for not increasing the lowest-paid men? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. I can not remember every 
item where we are dealing with over 15,000 people. We have 
increased the salaries of people not only in the Library of 
Congress, who were receiving small salaries, but we have in- 
creased the salaries of those who were receiving low compensa- 
tion in all the departments of the Government. Just why the 
particular employees referred to by the gentleman from Illinois 
were not increased is a matter that I will probably be able to 
explain to his satisfaction when we reach that item under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, we have provided that all of the bureaus and 
departments of the Treasury Department that are now occupy- 
ing rented buildings shall remove to the old building of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. It is not quite sure that 
that building will be adequate for all purposes, or whether 
there will be room to store all of the documents that are now 
stored elsewhere. That fact could not be ascertained when we 
completed the bill, and it will be necessary to make certain ex- 
aminations and investigations with respect to that before we 
can definitely know whether we may not have to rent a little 
space outside. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A moment ago the gentleman 
from Illinois asked why the committee did not raise 13 em- 
ployees under the catalogue, transportation, and shelf division 
of the Library of Congress. I want to say to the gentleman 
that as a matter of fact those employees did receive increases, 
because there were originally 10 at $540, and they were given 
salaries of $600 under this bill; so, as a matter of fact, the 
committee did not make any exception with reference to those 
particular employees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am very much obliged 
to my colleague from Tennessee, who is well acquainted with 
every item. As I stated, I am sure that when we reach the 
item under the five-minute rule there will be no difficulty in 
explaining it. In other words, these employees formerly re- 
ceived $540, and we have increased them to $600. 

Mr. FOWLER. No; that is not quite true, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not desire to interrupt the chairman of the committee, be- 
cause he is making a very illuminating explanation, which I am 
trying to take in; but heretofore that bill carried 3 men at $600, 
and the bill now carries 13 men at $600. In other words, there 
are three men who have been receiving $600, whose salaries 
were not increased. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Perhaps there are and 
perhaps there are not. These places may be vacant now, and 
5 may be filled by people who were getting less than that 

efore. 

Mr. FOWLER. I have examined that, and I know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think it best not to go 
into the explanation of little items like that until we reach 
them in the reading of the bill. 

The Department of State asked for no increase over the 
current law. There is a slight reduction in this bill. The 
Post Office Department asked for a slight decrease from the 
current law. It is true that this bill carries a small sum more 
than the one for the current year, but that is because we had to 
take care of the new Post Office Building down here at the 
Union Station. e 

I want to call attention to the fact that in this bill we have 
provided for the Department of Commerce quite a large sum in 
order to take advantage of the opening of the Panama Canal, 
for trade purposes in Central and South America. But those 
items will be discussed when we reach them, and I have no 
doubt are of great interest to the House and to the country. 

There is very little legislation in this bill. The first item 
is in respect to mileage. f 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


i Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment? y 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Has the gentleman con- 
cluded the enumeration of the increases in the various depart- 
ments? - 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; I have not, but I can 
do that if the gentleman would like to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I had just as lief have it 
when we read the bill. That will suit me as well as any other 


way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I was going to insert it 
as a part of my remarks, and not burden the committee by 
going over it now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The particular point I 
had in mind was the Department of Justice, but it will suit me 
just as well to discuss that when we reach it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We have not only in- 
creased the force, but the salaries of some of those on the pay 
roll. I may say in a few words that the Attorney General 
appeared before the subcommittee and stated that the Govern- 
ment was engaged in very important litigation, that the ablest 
lawyers in the country were employed by the great corpora- 
tions and those who were litigating with the Government, and 
he felt that the force at his disposal was not suficient for the 
immediate requirements, and he felt that the salaries paid 
were inadeguate to secure the kind of talent that he desired to 
have around him and to keep permanently. The subcommittee 
believed that the argument of the Attorney General was based 
upon sound reasoning and decided to increase the force and to 
increase the pay of some who were already in the force. That 
we will be glad to explain more fully when we reach the item 
under the five-minute rule. 

The first item of legislation, and one that Members generally 
are interested in, is the provision repealing the law touching 
your compensation, or mileage, as it is commonly called. The 
general public believes that a Congressman receives 20 cents 
a mile mileage, but an examination of the law will show that 
a Congressman receives as compensation $7,500 a year and 20 
cents a mile to and from his home. But, as I stated, the gen- 
eral public believes that this money is paid as mileage in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 

As mileage, your committee believes that 20 cents a mile each 
way can not be justified. It is the small matters that are not 
worth contending over that give people an opportunity to criti- 
cize Congressmen for indirect efforts to increase their salary. 

The committee discussed 5 cents a mile, 10 cents a mile, 6 
cents a mile, 7 cents a mile, with a view to determining what 
would be the proper amount to pay a Member of Congress to 
come to Washington and return at the close of the session of 
Congress. Some men who come to Congress have large fam- 
ilies, some have small ones, and some have none. Some bring 
the members of their family and some do not. The committee 
finally decided, after considering the matter as carefully as time 
would permit, that a provision that paid the actual traveling 
expenses of the Member and the actual and immediate and 
dependent members of his family, coming and going, would not 
do anybody injustice. We have therefore incorporated that 
provision in the bill for the consideration of the committee 
and of the House. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Will the chairman of the subcommittee give 
the committee the benefit of his definition of the words Im- 
mediate and dependent members” of a man’s family? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not think there is 
any great difficulty in construing the words “immediate and 
dependent members” of a family. I do not believe that the 
officials whose duty it will be to pass upon this question, if it 
ever becomes a law, will have any difficulty in determining who 
are the immediate members who are dependent. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I would like to get the committee's idea 
of what it had in mind when it incorporated that provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. If the gentleman wants 
to know why we use the words “immediate and dependent,” I 
will say, suppose a gentleman is coming to Congress, and he 
says to some young lady, a friend of his daughter, “Come to 
Washington and spend the winter with us.“ That would not 
be an immediate and dependent member of his family. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I had in mind the Member's wife and his 
son and his daughter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. His wife, son, and daugh- 
ter, and children would be immediate members of his family. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Or a niece or a nephew. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It includes the people who 
live in his household who are dependent upon him; the perma- 
nent members of his household who are dependent on him for 
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sustenance; they are the immediate and dependent members of 
his family, 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Would it take in the Member's seryants— 
his butler and nurse? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; the Government of 
the United States is not going to bring butlers, nurses, or cooks 
to Washington. That was never intended. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I would like to ask the gentleman why 
a man with a large family, 2 Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, should have any more consideration than a man 
who is not married or has no family. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Probably I- can best an- 
swer that question by asking another. Can the gentleman tell 
me why a man living on the Pacific coast should have $1,200 
or $1,500 more compensation than the man who lives in Mary- 
land or Virginia? 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 
much money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. He does not pay out any 
such amount of money coming and going. 

Mr. J, I. NOLAN. Then, why did not the committee put 
it at 10 cents a mile, say? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We say ‘the actual. ex- 
penses. That puts every man on an equality. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. But you do not say the expenses of a 
Member and his family, but you say the expenses of himself 
and the immediate and dependent members of Eis family, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. If the gentleman does not 
think that the Member ought to bring his wife and children, he 
can move to strike that out. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. It may be that a good deal of this will. 
be stricken out before the bill becomes a law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman from 
South Carolina think that if the mileage was fixed at 10 cents 
a mile that that in itself would work an inequality, when you 
take into consideration that many Members haye large families 
and some have none at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; it makes no differ- 
ence. The only way to put Members on an equality is to pay 
the actual expenses coming and going. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina will pardon me, I understood the gentleman to 
state at the outset that this was a part of the compensation of 
Members. He has just stated that he had increased the com- 
pensation of the Assistant Attorneys General and others in the 
Department of Justice, so that the Attorney General might 
get more efficient and competent men. I assume, therefore, 
that the committee thought when they reduced the compensa- 
tlon to Members of the House that the Members were already 
sufficiently efficient and competent and that there was no occa- 
sion to hold out any further inducement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Unquestionably so. We 
have no criticism to offer of the House or any Member. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Not criticism, but quite a 
compliment. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly, 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like to ask the gentleman who is 
to determine who the dependent and immediate members of 
the family are? How is the matter to be determined? Who 
is going to say whether my daughter or son is dependent or not 
dependent? 

Mr. BRYAN. Suppose the wife has more money than the 
husband. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. She would come under the 
words“ immediate“ member of the family. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not think the gentleman is correct. The 
person must not only be immediate, but a dependent, under 
this provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think the important 
thing is to get the law on the statute book and then we will 
take care of the construction of it when we get to it. We have 
auditors and people on the pay roll of the Government who 
properly construe all these statutes, 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it true that after a Member of Congress 
certifies that he has brought here to Washington certain de- 
pendent and immediate members of his family that that is to. be 
questioned by some subordinate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is not to be assumed 
that Members of Congress are not sufficiently intelligent to 
know who are the members of their families and who are de- 
pendent upon them or that they would render an account for 
anybody else. 

Mr. BOOHER. That may be perfectly satisfactory to the gen- 
tleman, but it does not answer who is to determine that and 
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who is to question whether or not a certain person is a depend- 
ent member of the family of a Member of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
the gentleman another question. Who determines when the gen- 
tleman files his account for mileage under the present law 
whether it is correct or incorrect? 

Mr. BOOHER. Why the Committee on Mileage. You have a 
committee for that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
a committee on this question, too. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think the mileage questions will all be 
settled, as the gentleman suggests, at the time it is necessary 
to consider them if this measure becomes a law, but I want to 
make this observation, and that is to commend the committee 
for bringing in an amendment of that character. I served, as 
the gentleman knows, for four years at a salary of $5,000 a 
year, and we had the same mileage at that time. It was thought 
simply additional compensation. We are now getting $7,500 a 
year, a 50 per cent increase, and I think the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee a wise and proper one, and I hope this 
House will see to it that it becomes a law. There is no valid 
reason for the present obsolete practice of paying Members, or 
any officials of the Government, 20 cents a mile. When adopted 
in the days of stage coaches or private vehicles and small sal- 
aries to Members it might have been justifiable, but certainly 
not in this age. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, mileage is now paid upon the certificate signed 
by a Member and passed upon by the Committee on Mileage. 
This provision, as I read it, settles the controversy suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boomer], if there is any 
difficulty, It says: 

The same to be paid on certificates dul approva and in the manner 
heretofore prescribed for the payment of mileage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. There is no 
difficulty about that. The only question is, Do you want to pass 
this kind of a law? After we pass it, we will construe it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It construes itself. It is 
to be paid on a certificate made and approved just as the 
other is, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. When this present law in 
regard to mileage went into operation it practically was a 
mileage statute, was it not? It more nearly approximated the 
expenses of a Member than it does now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, I presume that away 
back, when men had to come here in stagecoaches, on horse- 
back, and in any way they could get here, the present amount 
probably did not more than cover their actual expenses. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. And this law has been in effect 
for 50 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It has been the law for a 
long time. Mr. Chairman, I ask leaye to print certain data 
that I have here as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Has this question of mileage of Members 
ever been presented to Congress for its consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, it has been before 
Congress in one form and another ever since I have been here. 

Mr. LONERGAN. With what results? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. With the result that the 
law has not been changed. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
very much in favor of the proposed change, that Members 
receive only actual traveling expenses, as provided for in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee is per- 
haps right in the main feature of its recommendations. I dare 
say the committee was confronted with and recognized a certain 
degree of embarrassment in the details of legislation of the kind 
proposed. This has occurred to me in considering the proposed 
change. Some Members have been accustomed to living with 
Spartan simplicity all of their lives—economically in a word. 
Others have not, and it may be that this has cultivated in them 
habits of extravagance and luxury, and they may have learned 
that they must have the drawing-room on trains in coming from 
their homes to Washington. Others have lived simply, and, let 


Very well. We can have 


us hope, they will continue to live as they have lived heretofore 
and travel as inexpensively as they have traveled when paying 
the bills themselyes; but other Members traveling the same dis- 
tance, without any departure from their accustomed ways of 
living, will turn in expense accounts for precisely the same 
distance two or three times as great. There you invite criticism 
of Congress and scandal, and I personally would prefer, if the 
committee can find any means of doing it, that they fix a 
definite sum so that there will be no necessity for keeping 
accounts, so that Members will not be forced to put down every 
item of expense. Fix it as low as you please, but let it be fixed 
definitely. My reason for that is based largely on what a dis- 
tinguished and honorable gentleman, a member of the Federal 
judiciary, once said to me in respect to traveling and keeping 
judicial expense accounts. He was a scrupulously exact and 
honest man, and he begged me to endeayor to haye the law 
amended to reduce the amount, if desired, but to fix it definitely, 
So that when a judge went from one part of the city to another 
he would not be compelled, if he were going to his court. to 
charge the money paid for car fare or for cab hire, or something 
of that kind. I think it would be wiser to fix a definite, 
moderate sum, and, I think, most Members would prefer it on 
that basis. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that these are all interesting questions. We have brought 
this matter before Congress and it can be amended. Personally, 
I do not think the traveling expenses ought to include anything 
except actual railway fare and Pullman fare—not a drawing 
room, but an ordinary Pullman berth. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Then say so in the law. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I just wanted to say, though 
I do not know that it is necessary now, in view of your response 
to the question asked by the gentleman from Connecticut, that 
this matter has been before Congress every session since I have 
been a Member, and I have advocated consistently heretofore a 
reduction of the mileage. I have heretofore stated on this floor 
that I would vote to reduce the mileage to 10 cents per mile, to 
5 cents per mile, or any other reduction, and that I would vote 
to allow no mileage at all, if there was a possibility of getting 
a majority to join me. I state now I favor any reduction we 
can secure, and I commend the committee for making an effort 
to secure it. And I favor myself a reduction to the actual ex- 
penses, or I will vote to eliminate the whole thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So will I. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will permit me again, I tried 
to bring out a moment ago my objection to these words, “ im- 
mediate and dependent.” Now, in our section of the country no 
legislator would for a moment refer to the wife of a Congress- 
man as dependent.“ We have laws out there which make the 
husband just as much dependent upon the wife as the wife is 
on the husband. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They are immediate 
members 

Mr. BRYAN. But it says “immediate and dependent.“ The 
husband is as much dependent as the wife, and why use a word 
that is absolutely obsolete, so far as the relations between hus- 
band and wife are concerned? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman must know 
the word “and” means “ or.” 

Mr. BRYAN. The word “and” does not mean “or” any 
more than “Johnson” means “Smith.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me another question on another subject in 
regard to the Attorney General’s Office. This bill only carries 
appropriations, I understand, for those who are employed here 
in the department in Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. This carries an appro- 
priation for the district attorneys and assistants out in the 
country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There is an appropriation 
in the sundry civil bill, a lump-sum appropriation, for the en- 
forcement of the law. Now, under the law some very large 
fees have been paid. The Attorney General believes that instead 
of going outside and employing special attorneys in special cases 
that he ought to have a force of his own, trained men suffi- 
ciently able to go out and try those cases without resorting to 
outside counsel. ‘ 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There is an instance in 
my State in the northern district of Mississippi. They have 
always had—for many years, at any rate—an assistant to the 
district attorney; one or more. At the present time there is us 
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assistant there, although one is needed, and the reason that 
there is no assistant at the present time, as stated by the Attor- 
ney General, is that there is no appropriation available now for 


the payment of assistants to the district attorney. I want to 
know if that was a matter that would be provided or could be 
provided for in this bill, or would it have to be taken up when 
we have under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I believe the matter to 
which the gentleman refers would have to come under the sun- 
dry civil bill, but I am not sure; but I will let him know before 
we reach the item in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will be very much 
obliged, because it seems to me to be a matter of importance in 
the northern district of Mississippi that there should be some 
provision made for an assistant to the district attorney. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand the provision for the traveling 
expenses of the President comes under the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. Has the committee yet taken up that bill to 
see whether they could not fix that upon the basis of the actual 
expenses by the usual traveled route? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that we have troubles of our own. and we 
do not care to borrow more. That matter is considered by 
another committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then this provision is purely on account of 
troubles of our own? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I understand the present 
Executive has used very little of the $25,000, so it will be cov- 
ered into the Treasury. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr, BRYAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I notice the 
committee allows practically $4 apiece per month for the Sena- 
tors to bathe over in the Senate Office Building all the year 
round, although we are not in session all the time. Does not the 
gentleman think that $4 a month for a Senator to bathe is 
too much, or ought it to be increased? I understand not more 
than 10 per cent of the Senators use these baths, That would 
make it $40 a month for those who use them. 

Mr, PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman I do not think 
anyone ought to object to a very liberal amount for bathing pur- 
poses to the gentlemen over at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man, by an examination of this bill he will find the appropria- 
tions made for the United States Senate are very large. There 
has always been a comity existing. between the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, and the practice is that each 
House will provide for its own services, pay such salaries as it 
believes ought to be paid, and take the responsibility before 
the country. We are not responsible for the salaries at the 
Senate end of this building. 

I append here as a part of my remarks a portion of the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Under authority. of resolutions of the House, provision is recom- 
mended for the following additional employees: 

7100. of the Clerk: One messenger and assistant Journal clerk at 

Committee clerks: Clerk to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President. and Representatives, 82.000; clerk to the Committee 
on Roads, $2,000; janitor to the Committee on Roads, ace 

Fost office: Four messengers at $100 per month during the next 
session, the same being provided for on account of the present session 
in the deficiency act, 

Minority employees: The continuance of 1 minority special em- 
ployee at $1,800, anthorized by a resolution, is provided for. 

Ba ge ei office: The salary of 1 special employee at $1,800 is 
8 7 LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


Provision is made for 1 additional clerk at $1,000, and an assist- 
ant at $1,500 is provided for in licu of an assistant at $900 in the Divi- 
sion of Semitic and Oriental Literature. Increases of $60 per annum 
ere of the smaller salaries of employees are recommended as 
ollows : 


30 employees from $900 to 8980—— $1, 800 
4 employees from $800 to 88602 240 
53 employees from 8720 to 8780 3, 180 
1 employee from $600 to 8660—ĩ„„4„%0'ĩlĩẽ„ñꝑ 60 
10 employees from $540 to 8600 ĩũ„,ĩ„%„y/ñã 600 
1 employee from 8820 to $580__--2_~_- 22 60 
8 employees from $480 to $540_-_.-__--__. 7 480 
28 employees from $360' to 8420—„%„0. ai 1, 680 
e et ss AR eager Ess Eh RTS SD 5 8, 100 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 


The salaries of 2 correspondents are increased from $2,250 to $2,500 
each, 2 clerk at $1,600 instead of 1 at $1,400, and a clerk at 
instead of a clerk and messenger at $1,000, are provided for. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
The following additional employees are authorized: 
One clerk, at $1,800; 1 clerk, at $1,600; 2 clerks, at $1,400 each; 


1,200 


2 clerks, at $1,200 cach; 2 clerks, at $1,000 each; 2 clerks, at $900 
each; 2 charwomen, at $240 each. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
A reduction is made of 1 clerk at $900. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Chief clerk's office: An increase is made of 1 clerk at 52.000, 1 
photographie copy-machine operator at $800, and for the following 
force in the old Bureau of Engraving and Printing Building: 

One forewoman of char force, at $480; 22 charwomen, at $240 each; 
1 elevator conductor, at $720; 3 laborers, at $500 each; 2 female labor- 
ers, at $480 each. 

The pay of 1 plumber's assistant is inereased from $720 to $780. 

Bookkeeping and Warrant Division: One executive clerk at $2,500 is 
recommended and a reduction of 1 bookkeeper at $2,000 and 1 clerk at 
51.200 is made. 

Customs Division: An increase of 1 clerk at $1,200 is recommended 
and a messenger boy at $360 is omitted. 

Appointment Division : One clerk at $1,200 is omitted. 

Loans and Currency Division: An increase is recommended of 1 
clerk at $1,800, 1 clerk at $1,600, and 1 machine operator at $840. 

Revenue-Cutter Service: An increase is recommended in the salary 
of 1 law and contract clerk from $1,800 to $2,000, 

Disbursing clerk's office: A reduction is made of 1 clerk at $1,000. 

Supervising Architect's Office: Aside from certain transfers hereto- 
fore carried under the appropriation for General expenses, public 
buildings,” the following increases are recommended: One clerk at 
$1,600, 5 clerks at $1,200 each, and 1 messenger at 8840. 

Auditor for War Department: The salary of the auditor is increased 
from 84.000 to $5,000 to include the sum heretofore paid him out of 
the appropriation for constructing the Panama Canal. A reduction in 
the office force is made as follows: Seven clerks at $1,400 each and 5 
clerks at $1,200 each, 

Auditor for Interior Department: The force is reduced as follows: 

Two clerks, at $1,800 each; 2 clerks, at $1,600 cach; 9 clerks, at 
$1,400 each; 1 assistant messenger, at 8720. 

An increase is submitted of 3 clerks at $1,000 cach and 3 clerks at 
$900 each. A lump sum appropriation of $14,000 is recommended for 
compensation, on a piece-rate basis, of employees for work on tabu- 
lating machines. 

Auditor for State and Other Departments: A reduction is recom- 
mendea of 2 clerks at $1,200, 1 clerk at $1,000, and 2 clerks at $900 


each. 
5 Spank for Post Office Department: A reduction is recommended as 
‘ollows ; 

One principal. bookkeeper. at $2.000; 2 clerks, at 81.800 each; 3 
clerks, at $1,600 each; 4 clerks, at $1,400 each; 6 clerks, at $1,200 
each; 3 clerks, at $1,000 each; 3 clerks, at $900 cach; 3 skilled labor- 
ers, at $840 each. 

An increase is recommended of 5 messenger boys at $420 each, The 
amount for compensation, on a plece-rate basis, is increased from 
$166,960 to $191.130, or in the sum of $24,170. 

Treasurer's Office: Aside from a number of transfers made to this 
office from other offices a reduction is made of 2 clerks at 1.400 each. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing: The following increase in force is 
made on account of the removal of the bureau to the new building: 

Fourteen watchmen, at $720 each; 6 day charwomen, at $400. each: 
25 morning and evening charwomen, at $300 each; 10 laborers, at $540 


each, 
Secret Service Division: The salary of the Chief of the Secret Service 
is increased from $4,000 to $4,250. 
Office of Director of Mint: An examiner at $3,000 is omitted. 
MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES, 


cable sincera are omitted for the mint at Carson, Ney., and the 
assay offices at Boise, Idaho; Deadwood, S. Dak.; Helena, Mont.; and 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

New Orleans Mint: A reduction is made of 1 clerk and 1 assayer's 
assistant at $1,200 each, 
- Philadelphia Mint: A reduction is made of 2 clerks at $1,000 each. 

San Francisco Mint: A clerk at $1,000 is provided for instead of a 
clerk at $1,200. 

Seattle assay office: A reduction Is made of 1 clerk at $1,600. 

The total appropriation for mints and assay offices is reduced from 
$1,112,050 to $1,059,400, a decrease of $53,550, The total number of 
salaries is reduced by 22. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Secretary's office: An additional clerk at $1,800 is recommended and 
a reduction is made of 1 clerk at $1,600, 2 watchmen at $660 each, and 
1 elevator conductor at $600. 

Adjutant General's Office: The salary of the chief clerk is Increased 
from 82,000 to $2,250 and a reduction is made of 1 clerk at $1,200, 4 
clerks at $1,000 each, 3 assistant messengers at $720 each, and 1 super- 
intendent of buildings, at $250. 

Signal Office: A reduction is made of 1 clerk at $1,000. 

Office of Chief, Quartermaster a A reduction is made of 1 ex- 
perlenced builder and mechanic at $2,500, and 1 hydraulic and sanitary 
engineer at $2,000 is provided for instead of a civil engineer at $1,800. 

rdnance Office: The salary of the chief clerk is increased from $2,000 
to $2,250, a principal clerk at $2,000 is provided for, and a reduction 
is made of 2 clerks at $1,200 each. 

The amount authorized to be expended for personal services out of the 
3 for “Armament of fortifications” and Organized Mili- 
tia " is increased from $50,000 to $55,000 for 1915. 

Engineer Office: The amount authorized to be used out of the appro- 
priations for Rivers and harbors” and“ Fortifications” for personal 
services is increased from $42,000 to $50,400 for 1915. 

parsa of Insular Affairs: A reduction is made of 3 clerks at $1,000 
each. 

STATE, WAR, AND NAVY DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS. 


A reduction is made of nine watchmen at $720 each. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary's office: A private, secretary to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy at $2,000 is recommended and a reduction is made of one 
clerk at $1,800. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Indian Office: An increase is recommended as follows: 

Two clerks, at $1,000 each; 4 clerks, at $1,400 each; 7 clerks, at 
$1,200 each. 

Pension mee: A reduction is recommended as follows: 

Ten pma al examiners, at $2,000 each — clerks, at 


1,800 each; 
18 clerks, at $1,600 cach; 25 clerks, at $1,400 each; 45 cler 


„at $1,200 
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each; 21 clerks, at $1, each; 4 copyists, at $900 each; 45 special 
examiners, at $1,300 each. 

A provision is recommended requiring the Commissioner of Pensions 
to reorganize the finance division and the office of the disbursing clerk 
for the payment of pensions so as to eliminate useless work and prevent 
duplication of labor. 

e provision heretofore prohibiting the filling of more than 25 per 
cent of the vacancies occurring in the Pension Office is continued for 
the fiscal year 1915, 

Patent Office: A first assistant examiner of trade-marks and designs 
at $2,400 is recommended, 3 laborers at $480 each are omitted, and 
an increase in the pay of 42 Jaborers from $480 to $540 each and of 
40 messenger boys from $360 to $420 each is recommended. 

Bureau of Education: An increase is recommended of 1 translator at 
$1,800, 2 clerks at 51.800 each, 1 clerk at $1,600, and 1 clerk at 
$1,400. The appropriation for the investigation of rural and indus- 
trial education is increased from $15,000 to $30,000. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


An additional assistant attorney at $2,500 is recommended in the 
division of the Assistant Attorney General for the department. 

Provision is made for 77 employees, including assistant engineers, 
electricians, elevator conductors, watchmen, laborers, and omen, 


with salaries amounting to $48,540, for the new Washington City post- 
office building. 

The Topography Division is omitted and its duties and employees 
consolidated with the Division of Supplies. 

The clerical and other force of employees in certain offices of the 
department is reorganized, resulting in a net reduction of 56 employees, 
with salaries amounting to $43.250, for the fiscal year 1914, as com- 
pared with the ensuing year 1915. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the department, the salary 
of the Director of the Postal Savings System Is reduced from $5,000 to 
$4,800 and the salary of the Superintendent of the Money-Order Divi- 
sion is reduced from $3,500 to $2,750. ; 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Attorney General's Office: The salaries of 6 Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral are increased from $5.000 to $6.000 each. An increase is recom- 
mended of 2 attorneys, at $3,500 each: 2 attorneys, at 83.000 each; 3 
clerks, at $1,400 each; 4 clerks, at $1,200 each; 8 clerks. at $1,000 
each; and 1 messenger, at 8840. A reduction is recommended of 1 
clerk, at PLADO, and 5 clerks, at $900 each. The salary of the clerk 
to the Attorney General is increased from $1,600 to $1,800. 

Solicitor for Department of Labor: An increase is recommended of 1 
clerk, at $1,800, and 1 messenger, at $840. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

Secretary's office: An increase is recommended of 1 elevator con- 
ductor, at $720, and 7 charwomen, at $240 each. 

Census Office: A reduction is recommended as follows: 1 clerk, 
$1,200; 1 electrician, $1,000; 1 skilled laborer, $1,000 ; 1 skilled laborer, 
$900; 5 skilled laborers, at $720 each; 4 watchmen, at $720 each; 2 
1 228 at gren each; 5 unskilled jaborers, at $720 each; 9 charwomen, 
at $240 each. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: The salary of the chief 
of the bureau is increased from $4,000 to $6,000, and the salary of 2 
assistant chiefs of the bureau are increased from $3,000 to 83 and 
from $2,750 to $3,000, respectively. 

An increase is recommended of 1 translator, at $2,000; 2 clerks, at 
$1,800 each; 1 clerk, at $1,600; 1 clerk, at 117800 4 clerks, at 3900 
each; and a reduction is made of 2 clerks, at $1,000 each; 1 messenger, 
at $840; 2 assistant messengers, at $720 each; 2 laborers, at $660 
each; and 1 laborer, at $480. 

A new appropriation of $50,000 Is recommended for promoting com- 
merce.in South and Central America, including the employment of ex- 
she and special agents; also the sum of $100,000 for commercial at- 

chés to be accredited through the State Department, to investigate 
and report on conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States. 

Steamboat-Inspection Service: One clerk, at $900, and a traveling 
inspector, at $2,500, are recommended. 

ureau of Standards: An increase is recommended of 1 elevator boy, 
at $360; 1 woodworker, at $1,000; and 1 photographer, at $1,200, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Secretary's office: An increase is recommended as follows: 

One clerk, at $1,800; 1 clerk, at $1,600; 1 clerk. at $1,400; 2 clerks, 
at $1,200 each; 1 clerk, at $1,000; 1 clerk, at $900; 1 telephone oper- 
ator, at $720; 2 assistant messengers, at $720 each; 1 messenger boy, 
at $480; 1 engineer, at $1.000; 1 skilled laborer, at 8840; 3 laborers, 
at $660; 1 watchman, at $720; 3 charwomen, at $240 each; 2 clevator 
conductors, at $720 each. : 

Bureau of Naturalization : The salary of the commissioner is increased 
from $3,500 to $4,000 and the deputy commissioner from $3,000 to 

3,250. An increase is recommended of 1 clerk at $1,400, 3 clerks at 
1,200, and 1 clerk at $1,000. 


LIMITATIONS, 


Limitations with respect to expenditures or legislative provisions 
within clause 2 of Rule XXI of the House, not heretofore enacted, are 
recommended as follows: 2 

On page 2: 

“Hereafter, in lieu of the mileage now authorized by law, each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner shall be 
entitled to and be paid the traveling expenses, Including the traveling 
expenses of immediate and dependent members of their respective 
families, actually incurred in going to and returning once from each 
session of Congress by the nearest route usually traveled, the same to 
be paid on certificates duly aprova as in the manner heretofore pre- 
pen for ae payment of mileage.” 

page 32 

“The operation of the Executive order of March 20, 1912, for the 
sonun 155 1 na the civi Spano 5 Fal an outline of 
or; zation o o Government of the Unit tates is suspended until 
otherwise provided by law.” 

On page 42, with reference to piece-rate employees in the Office of 
the Auditor for the Interior Department: 

“ Provided, That the Secretary of the Trea: may, d the fiscal 
year 1915, in his discretion, diminish the nu r N of the 
grade below that of clerk at $1,200 per annum in the Office of the 

uditor for the Interior Department and use the unexpended balances 
of the appropriation for the positions so diminished as a fund to pay, 
on a piece-rate basis, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


compensation of such additional number of employees as may be neces- 
sary to tabulate by the use of mechanical devices the accounts and 
vouchers of the Interior rtment: Provided further, That under such 
rules and regulations as Secretary of the ury 


reser! 
piece-rate employees in the Office of the Auditor for the Lindar — 
partment shall be entitled to the same leave of absence with pay as is 
rovided by law for clerks and employees in the executive departments 

Washington. The pay of any piece-rate employee during such leave 
shall be determined by the average quantity of work done by such 
ve and the pay therefor. 

On page 47, with reference to the Treasurer's Office : 

‘And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to transfer 
and appoint in the office of the Treasurer of the United States such of 
the employees, in his discretion, as are now 7 J pa in said office 
1 7 5 netals suthorised by the act of March 4, 1913.” 


e 54: 

* In addition to the offices of the four auditors of the Treasury re- 
quired to be removed to the old building of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the General Supply Committee and offices of the Treasury 
now oceupying rented quarters, and such other offices or parts of offices 
of the Treasury Department as the Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
termine, shall be removed thereto; and the Bureau of Engraving and 

shall entirely vacate all of said buildings on or before June 


page 67: 

tories shail be submitted theoegh and be wakes te e by the 
8 subm rough an subject to revision by the 

Department of the Interior.” 

On page 98: 

“The Commissioner of Pensions shall, on or before July 1, 1914, re- 
arrange the finance division’ and the office of the disbursing clerk for 
the payment of pensions in the Pension Office and reorganize the forces 
1 n so as to eliminate useless work and prevent duplica- 

0 r, 


On page 99: 

“The First Assistant Commissioner of Patents and the Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents shall hereafter perform such dutles pertain- 
ing to the office of Commissioner of Patents as may be assigned to them, 
respectively, from time to time by the Commissioner of Patents.” 
e page 114, with reference to the Solicitor for the Department of 

e Interior: 

“Provided, That this change of title shall not affect the status of the 
present incumbent or require his reappointment.” 

On page 114, with reference to the Solicitor for the Post Office 
Department: 

“Provided, That this change of title shall not affect the status of the 
present incumbent or require his reappointment.” 

On page 129: 

3 in the Bureau of Standards may be promoted after 


work. 

On page 133, with reference to rent for the Census Office: 

“e © è and the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to enter 
into a contract for the lease, for a period not to exceed five years, 
of a modern fireproof office build or modern fireproof addition to the 
pean Department of Commerce Building, containing no less than 

0,000 square feet of available floor space for use of the Census Office, 
at an annual rental at a rate per square foot of available floor space 
not to exceed 35 cents.” 

On pages 143, 144, 145: 

“Sec. 4. That no part of any money appronriated by this or any 
other act shall be used during the fiscal year 1915 for the purchase of 
any typewriting machine at a price in excess of the lowest price paid 
by the Government of the United States for the same make and model 
of machine during the period of the fiscal years 1913 and 1914; such 


Piven inv exchange, ‘bt shali not apply’ to apeta price’ granted 
ven ut s not apply to special prices granted on 
fypewritin, machines used in schools of the District of Columbia or 


of the Indian Service, the lowest of which special prices paid for type- 
or machines shall not be exceeded in future purchases for such 


ools. 

“Within 30 days after the passage of this act the President shall 
appoint a board, consisting of three persons in the employment of the 
Government, who shall serve without additional compensation, and two 
of whom shall be experienced in m: ical manufacturing; it shall be 
the duty of said board to make an investigation of typewriting and 
other machines of like character and to fix a mechanical standard to 
ting machines for each class of 


be practicable the 8 maximum cost 
Ine, based upon such mechanical standard 
shall communicate the same to os ad t through the Secretary of 


On page 145: 

“Sec. 5. That appropriations made in this or any other act shall not 
be available for purchase, maintenance, or repair of motor-propelled 
vehicles unless specific authority be granted by law for such purchase, 
maintenance, or repair, or unless authority therefor be specifically 
stated in any appropriation used for such purposes.” 


RECAPITULATION, 


As a part cf this PANA there is submitted a comparative statement 
in parallel columns as to each item in the bill the current 
appropriation, the amount estimated for 1915, and the sum retom- 
mended in the bill for that year, together with the number of salaries 
in each office or bureau and in the aggregate in each department under 
the three conditions mentioned. a 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, 50 years ago, when Gen. Garfield, 
of Ohio, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenditures of the Government, he made the 
observation that if a deluge should destroy all the history of 
this country, after the waters had receded and dry land had 
reappeared and there only remained the annual budgets of the 
Congress, from them alone the future historian could write a 
true and correct history of our country. A review of the annual 
appropriation bills that have been reported to this House within 
the last few years is a magnificent tribute to the wonderful 
advancement which our country has made in all the arts and 
sciences, But, Mr. Chairman, it also reveals to my mind a great 
weakness. While the country has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, Congress has not kept pace with this great development 
of our country in meeting the demands of our people with re- 
gard to legislation. One of the reasons for our dereliction in 
this respect is found in the fact that we are following an anti- 
quated system in making appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, hearings on the bill which we now have under 
consideration were taken up by the subcommittee on the 14th 
day of January, and hearings were held almost daily for almost 
a month and finally concluded on the 9th day of March. If this 
subcommittee follows the same course that it adopted two years 
ago, it will be necessary about the 1st of next November for 
this subcommittee again to hold hearings and pass on the same 
identical items for 1916 which we passed on in the bill before 
us for the year 1915. The making and passing of an annual 
budget is a great waste of time and money. It is all the more 
regrettable when we remember that this time could be so well 
spent considering remedial legislation. There are too many 
people who feel that the Congress should be kept busy most of 
the time on supply bills, but this reactionary doctrine will soon 
be a thing of the past. 

We now appropriate every year more than a billion dollars 
for carrying on the work of the Government. These appropria- 
tions are contained in 14 or 15 great appropriation bills, and 
aside from the tremendous loss of time in considering these bills 
annually, hearing the same witnesses year after year on the 
same identical items, there is a great expense in taking down 
and printing these hearings. After these bills are annually 
reported more than six weeks of solid time of the House is 
consumed in consideration and debate on the floor of this 
House. 

I have hoped that some one on that side of the House would 
introduce in this Congress a bill making these appropriations 
for a biennial period instead of annually, so that these great 
questions that are now pending before the various committees of 
Congress in bills that can not, because of the lack of time, have 
the deliberation and consideration of this House and of Congress. 
If we could make this change, we could save at least six weeks 
of the time of the House at each short session of Congress. 
That Congress could do something, then, other than to consider 
only supply bills. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we have before us is, in my 
humble judgment, a good bill. I want to say just a word in 
regard to the manner in which the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Jounson of South Carolina, conducted the hearings. 
Day after day he sat in the committee room patiently listening 
to the testimony of witness after witness who appeared before 
the committee, and when the time came for decision regarding 
hundreds of disputed items, without fear or favor and with a 
sincere desire to observe the spirit as well as the letter of his 
oath of office, he struck down a proposed advance where it 
was wrong just as freely and willingly as he gave an increase 
in salary where it was meritorious. [Applause.] 

There are some provisions in the bill with which I do not 
agree. I regret that there were appropriations asked for that 
were not granted, but in the main I think the bill is a very good 
one. I do not agree with the majority of the committee with 
regard to this question of mileage. I do not see why one part 
of our compensation should be cut off and the other part 
remain, Under the decisions of this House the mileage is a 
part of the compensation of a Member; if we desire to reduce 
our compensation, let us do it and not play politics over such 
reduction. 

I recognize that there is an inequality in the law that gives 
to a Member from the Pacific coast $1,200 a year of compensation, 
that is denied to a Member from Virginia, for instance. This 
inequality exists by reason of the present law fixing salaries 
of Members. If we are to change the law and cut off a portion 
of the compensation to Members and grant instead only the 
actual expenses of traveling to and from Washington, per- 


haps the provision which the committee has adopted is as 
good a provision as can be found. But whatever provision is 
adopted, there will be those who will find points of criticism. 

There is another provision of the bill which I was in hopes 
would receive a little kinder treatment at the hands of the 
committee, and that was the one in regard to the Children’s 
Bureau. One hundred and six thousand dollars was asked this 
year for this great department of the Government and in addi- 
tion $48,000 for contingent expenses. We gave them, as I 
recall, about $25,400, the same appropriation that was given 
to them last year, with nothing for contingent expenses. It 
must be remembered that this is a new department of the 
Government, and increases should be gradual. When we con- 
sider the great work of this bureau and consider what we are 
doing to protect the agricultural interest of the country from 
the ravages of insects and bugs, and then remember that we 
are only giving $26,000 a year in the prosecution of this great ` 
work, it seems to me that it is inadequate, when we consider 
the great objects of the bureau as well as its power for good. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garrett of Texas). Will the gentle- 
man from Iowa yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman recalls, of course, 
that the items of expense for that bureau are fixed by statute? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And any increase of appropria- 
tion would have been subject to a point of order, even if the 
committee had recommended it? 

Mr. GOOD. Any increase except the increase for contingent 
expenses, and a few things of that kind. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the gentleman will recall that 
the $106,640 recommended over and above the $26,000 as being 
used during this year, was for personal expenses of the bureau, 
and therefore clearly subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think all of it was subject to a point of 
order. I think most of it was. There were some clerks, as I 
recall, that would be subject to a point of order. But the gen- 
tleman is right in the main. Practically all of the increases 
asked for would be subject to a point of order. Fifty-eight 
thousand dollars was asked for contingent expenses, for which 
we allowed nothing, and no part of which would be subject to a 
point of order, of course. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some other provisions of the bill with 
which I am not in accord. I do not believe that we ought to 
strike the blow that Congress has already struck right at the 
roots of the civil service of this country. When the tariff bill 
placed within the power of the Treasury Department the ap- 
pointment of deputy collectors without regard to the civil-service 
rules, it was, to my mind, a great mistake. In this bill in 
appropriating money for persons who are to do that work it 
has occurred to me that we ought to limit the payment to those 
only who have been appointed as the result of a civil-service 
examination. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, as a part of my 
remarks I would like to ask the Clerk to read a resolution which 
I wish to offer through regular channels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas this House has enacted into law a bill introduced by Mr. Sts 
on the 9th day of March, 1914, to repeal the following provision, to 
wit: “No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States,“ contained in section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and 
operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” 
approved August 24, 1912; and 
Whereas a due and formal protest on the pess of the Government of 
Great Britain to this Government was filed against such exemption 
clause on the ground that it violated what is known as the Hay- 
Pauncefote 8 concluded between the high contracting parties on 
September 18, 1901; and 
Whereas there is a difference of opinion between Great Britain and the 
United States as to the proper construction and meaning of said 
treaty, relating to the right of the United States to exempt such ves- 
sels, and it is desired, as a matter of international courtesy, to enter 
into negotiations with the said Government of Great Britain for the 
porcata: ana proper settlement of the question so pending. There- 
ore 
Resolved by the House of e That it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives of the United States that the enactment by 
it of the said Sims bill and the repeal by it of the said clause granting 
such exemption are in furtherance of the desire of the United States to 
facilitate such negotiations between said two Governments, and are in 
no sense to be construed as waiving or denying any right possessed by 
the United States to grant exemption from tolls to her vessels of war 
and commerce, 


Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 


the courtesy of being permitted to speak on this at the present 
time, and I want to assure the House that nothing that I shall 


1914. 
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say can be construed as partisan or as wishing to revive the 
controversy which has just ended. i 

The more I think on this subject, and the more I study it, 
however, it seems to me that this House, now that the smoke 
of battle has blown away, should in some way clearly indicate 
that by the repeal of this law it does not express an opinion 
one way or the other on this question of the construction of 
the treaty. 

Now, this is not a privileged resolution, but I wanted to call 
it to the attention of the House, and I presume it will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I sincerely trust 
that the said committee will act upon that resolution one way 
or the other at an early date. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman. 
that the sense of this House as embodied in that resolution, 
which does not even take sides in favor of the United States, 
should be transmitted to the Senate of the United States before 
that honorable body decides this great and important question. 
And I sincerely hope that the committee to which this resolu- 
tion will be referred will give to it its earnest and prompt 
consideration. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, since I can not have read in 
the time allotted to me all the papers I desire to present, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, it is just about one year since 
the new President of the United States entered this Chamber 
and delivered his message calling an extra session of Congress 
to revise the tariff. There were many Republicans, of course, 
who had their doubts about the wisdom of attempting a revi- 
sion of the then existing tariff law, but the Democratic Party 
was insistent upon it, and the Underwood bill, after careful 
consideration in this House, was finally passed in October and 
is now the law. 

The general assault upon industries, so far as they are con- 
trolled by manufacturers or employers of labor, made during 
the discussion of the Underwood bill will not be forgotten. It 
was generally felt upon this side that the Democratic Party, 
headed by their President, intended that there should be a 
cutting down of the industrial establishments of this country 
if it appeared in any way that they were protected by the tariff. 
It was openly stated by the leaders on the other side that all 
profits were to be disregarded. It was also stated that there 
was to be no protection in the bill. On one or two occasions 
gentlemen on the other side, and I believe the distinguished 
floor leader of the Democratic Party, asserted that even labor 
considerations were not the purpose of the bill, but that it was 
a revenue measure, and a revenue measure only. 

WISDOM OF TARIFF LEGISLATION DOUBTED. 

Many of us who come from large industrial centers, having 
vivid recollections of the baneful effects of a former Democratic 
tariff-for-revenue-only. measure, had very grave doubts about 
the consequences of this new kind of legislation. From our 
point of view there did not seem to be any necessity for it. The 
country was prosperous. Labor was employed. Business men 
generally were happier than they had ever been, and there was 
no real oceasion for interfering with the general trend of indus- 
try. But the majority of this House decided otherwise, and the 
bill lowering tariff duties and providing for the encouragement 
of imports was passed and is now the law. 

It has been in operation in some respects for about six 
months. Perhaps there has not been a fair chance to test 
whether it will be a good or a bad law. It has gone far enough, 
however, to enable us to observe a most remarkable lack of 
employment for labor that was employed prior to its passage. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of men who were working 
under the operation of the old Payne law have been thrown out 
of employment either by reason of the agitation for the new law 
or because of its operation. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Why do you say there has not been sufficient 
time to test the effect of this new tariff law, when you had pre- 
viously declared that the panic of 1893 was caused by a tariff 
law that was not enacted until August, 1894? 

Mr. MOORE. Trouble always comes from tariff agitation. 
There is as much fear on the part of a business or a financial 
community over prospective legislation of a revolutionary char- 
acter as there is over legislation actually enacted. It is the 
terror of legislative changes that affects the business man, 


Mr. GORDON. If that is so, why has not that terror struck 
the American people before? 

Mr. MOORE. It has struck them before; it struck them so 
hard in the days of Grover Cleveland that they did not forget 
it until the gentleman arrived in Congress. He and his younger 
constituents probably imagined that because the country had 
been restored to a prosperous condition under wise Republican 
legislation it would always be so, and that conditions could be 
changed at will by mere dreamers in tariff matters. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM AGAIN. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since this agitation began, and particu- 
larly since the passage of the Underwood law, there has been 
this condition of nonemployment, concerning which many of us 
had our fears, It seemed futile during the campaign period, 
and especially in debate in this House, to tell the younger gen- 
eration just what the effect of this kind of legislation would be. 
All things had come so easy under a Republican administration, 
prosperity was so broadcast, that an unexperienced generation 
could not see how anybody would be so inane as to change 
conditions. But the Democratic Party had the courage to do 
it. It had been professing that it would do it for 16 years. It 
had to have something to go upon in its campaign for popular 
support, and it used the argument that the tariff—the Repub- 
lican tariff—was the sum of divers kinds of evil that even 
Democrats themselves did not quite understand. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman think is the cause 
of the laying off of vast numbers of men by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the reduction of the number of trains? 

Mr. MOORE. I will not say that that is directly due to the 
tariff, but it is incidentally due to the tariff and to the condi- 
tion of unrest and uncertainty that has prevailed since this 
tariff agitation began. And since the gentleman brings my 
attention to it, I will give the Democratic version of this un- 
fortunate situation by quoting the editorial explanation of the 
Philadelphia Record in the issue of March 27: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad— 
says this friend of the Wilson administration— 


has laid off 15,000 men; but we doubt very much if the members of 
the Manufacturers’ Club, or eyen the American Economist, will indict 
the Underwood tariff 


I shall hot debate with the writer of the article at this time, 
but submit his statement of facts concerning the nonemployment 
of labor as evidencing the truth of the charge that labor has 
suffered from nonemployment under the Underwood law as it 
did not suffer during the previous corresponding period under 
the Payne law. It should also be remembered that many of the 
men who voted to destroy our national business activities under 
the Payne law did so upon representations made by the advo- 
cates of the tariff-for-revenue policy, that protection was special 
to a few men and did not benefit the masses of the people. You 
have asked me specifically about the discharges of Pennsylvania 
Railroad employees. Here is some additional information about 
that from the Philadelphia Bulletin of last evening: 


FORTY THOUSAND PENNSY MEN IDLE—ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN PAS- 
SENGER TRAINS ON LINES EAST OF PITTSBURGH ARE WITHDRAWN FROM 
SERVICE. 

The recently announced retrenchment policy of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was realized in its effect to-day by the withdrawal from serv- 
ice of 118 1 trains on the lines east of Pittsburgh. About 120 

. ins also are taken out of operation on the lines west of 

urg 

Upward of 40,000 Pennsylvania employees, trainmen, enginemen, 
clerks, and otken are rege out of work because of the cutting 
down of the service and the recent order to all department heads to 
reduce their forces to the barest necessities. $ 

At all of the offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad clerks have been 
laid off, at least 500 having been furloughed at Broad Street Station, 
Some are affected for a week or more, after which they will be allowed 
to resume work, while others are forced into temporary idleness. 


THE ISSUB MISREPRESENTED. 

Constant and insistent misinformation about protection and 
Republican policies led the people to elect a tariff-for-revenue 
administration. There certainly was no such lack of employ- 
ment amongst the railroad men under the Republican system as 
has developed since the change took place. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. When the President’s present policy produces 
a reduction of railroad rates by the use of the Panama Canal 
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and the charging of tolls down there, does not the gentleman 
think that the railroads will be in better condition than they 
now are? 

Mr. MOORE. I do not know whether the gentleman wants 
the canal closed or whether he wants it opened for the benefit 
of Great Britain or what his position is. 


Mr. BRYAN. I was merely trying to see what was the gen- 
tleman’s idea as to the reduction of those rates when tolls will 
be charged on the American coastwise shipping passing through 
the canal below the reduction that has already taken place in 
railroad rates. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman will have to state his position 
a little more clearly to get himself within the purview of my 
tariff argument. 

Mr. BRYAN, I guess that is true. 

Mr. MOORE. Apparently the Republican Party was wrong 
in the eyes of the Democracy and many of the younger men of 
the Nation in the last campaign for maintaining too much pros- 
perity. Because of other conditions and without regard to the 
tariff. the cost of living had increased the world over, but our 
friends on the other side made much of it and insisted that it was 
due in the United States to Republican mismanagement and 
to the operation of Republican protection, That which kept us 
prosperous was declared to be the sum of all evil. 


COST OF LIVING HAS NOT BEBN REDUCED. 


Mr. MADDEN. How much has the cost of living been low- 
ered since the passage of the Underwood bill? 

Mr. MOORE. It has not been lowered. On the contrary, it 
has continued to rise from the day the Underwood bill passed. 
Those who opposed the Republican Party upon that ground in 
the last campaign did so in spite of a wise administration and 
a real prosperity that the country is not enjoying now. The 
truth of the matter is that the tariff had nothing to do with the 
increase in the cost of living. That was a world-wide condi- 
tion that came naturally and logically along with other events. 
It may have produced certain inequalities, subject to local regu- 
lation, but the tariff was not to blame. 

Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COPLEY. Has the cost of living been reduced any since 
the Underwood tariff bill went into effect? 

Mr. MOORE. It has not. I just answered that question. 
The cost of living has not been reduced. The cost of living 
has constantly and steadily increased. Here isa recent report of 
the existing Department of Labor, created by the aid of Re- 
publican votes, but organized by a Democratic administration, 
which demonstrates clearly that during the past year the cost 
of living to the consumer of commodities everywhere in this 
country has gone up. And if there be any better evidence than 
that of a man’s own home and fireside, or any better evidence 
than that afforded by purchases made by his own wife, I would 
like to know Ít, because my wife tells me, after keeping a careful 
account of domestic expenditures, that the price of beefsteak 
and pork chops and other food supplies has constantly increased 
since the beginning of the Democratic administration. Let any 
man who doubts it consult his own pocketbook. 

Mr. MADDEN. And since the passage of the Democratic 
tariff bill? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I have already said that, and I presume 
as the truth is unfolded by practical experience to those who 
leok for a reduction in the cost of living under a Democratic 
system the next campaign will result in sending back here 
enough Republicans to change this tariff-for-revenue system 
that has undermined the industries of the country and inter- 
fered with the employment of our people. [Applause.] 

WAGES REDUCED—LIVING COST SOARS, 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman say as to the oppor- 
tunity that the masses of the people of the country haye had for 
increased employment and increased wages to meet this in- 
creased cost of living since the operation of the Underwood 
tariff law? , 

Mr. MOORE. Why, the gentleman well remembers what we 
heard about the “burden upon the backs of the American 
people,” that was supposed to be placed there by a Republican 
protective tariff. If such a “burden” ever existed as we heard 
so often in this House during the last four years, it has since 
been increased 100 per cent, not only by raising the cost of living 
that the consumer has had to pay, but by reducing the wage he 
earns with which to pay the cost of living. He has been saddled 
with a double burden by reason of the infernal system of 
cheapness that was placed upon his back under the pretense 
that the“ burden” of prosperity was to be removed. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
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Mr. MOORE. Les. hE: my ; 

Mr. SIMS. Then, the prediction that was made that as a re- 
sult of the Underwood bill farm products would go down in 
value has not been realized, and the protection upon farm 
products was a fraud, because prices have not gone down since 
that protection was removed? - i 

Mr, MOORE. Is the gentleman from Tennessee speaking i 
the interest of the farmer, whose prices have gone down, or 
is he speaking in the interest of the consumer, whose prices 
have gone up? 

Mr. SIMS. I am speaking of the prices of farm products. 

DEMOCRATS STILL SEARCHING FOR A REMEDY. 


Mr. MOORE. That was the question you Democrats were 
going to settle for the farmer, and the consumer, too, when you 
passed the Underwood bill; but that question is not settled and 
is more serious to both producer and consumer to-day than it 
was when you made your arguments in this Hall a year ago. 
The farmer generally has been getting less for his products and 
the man who buys them has been paying more. Did your bill 
remedy that situation? 

Mr. SIMS. Did that condition exist before the bill was 
passed? 

Mr. MOORE, I do not think it did; but you did not have the 
remedy, whether it did or did not. 

Mr. SIMS. How could we have a remedy if the condition did 
not exist? 

Mr. MOORE. Apparently you do not know the remedy, and 
your tariff-for-reyenue law does not cover it. You are trying 
to find it now in antitrust bills and other legislation which con- 
tinue to harass the public. You do not know the remedy. You 
did not know it then, and you do not know it now. 

NO HORSE MEAT FOR FOOD IN AMERICA YET. 


Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to my genial friend from Illinois, 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman says that the protective tariff 
in America has had nothing to do with the increased cost in 
living. I desire to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the 
rate of increase within the last 12 years in America has been 
greater than that in any other country in the world except one? 

Mr. MOORE. No. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
that it has, 

Mr. MOORE. I think the gentleman will find that eyen the 
price of horse meat for consumers in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many has gone up coordinately with other foodstuffs in the last 
10 years, and we have not yet come to that pass in the United 
States where we have got to eat horse meat. I believe once in 
a while goat meat does get in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPLEY. Does not the gentleman believe we are headed 
that way? 

Mr. MOORE. I think we are, under this administration; yes. 

Mr. SIMS. If that is so, then the price of horses will go up, 
and the farmer will get something out of it. 

THE AGRICULTURIST NEAR THE CITY, 


Mr. GOULDEN. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to my friend from New York, 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know the gentleman is an agriculturist. 
He says that the price of farm products has gone down, and 
that the price to the consumer in-the city has gone up. I hope 
he will enlighten us how and in what particular farm products 
have gone down in price. I happen to be a farmer selling 
farm products, like the gentleman himself, and I hope he will 
enlighten this House wherein farm products have gone down, 
because mine have not gone down. 

Mr. MOORE. I get the gentleman’s point exactly. The 
gentleman is one of those agriculturists who reads the farm 
journals very carefully and possibly cuts out all the patent- 
medicine advertisements; then he goes down to his little farm 
next door to the city of Baltimore, where he gets the Baltimore 
papers in the morning, to find out what the retail price is; and 
then jumps into his market wagon and drives into Baltimore 
and gets the good old retail price. [Laughter.] But if the 
gentleman lived out in Nebraska and had to get his corn into 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, he would have a different story to 
tell; or if he had to lay his eggs by from April to December 
or get some storage man to do it, it would not be so easy. 
There is a vast difference between being a real farmer and 
a gentleman agriculturist. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman’s explanation is in keeping 
with his knowledge of actual farming and of the prices secured 
by the farmers of this country for their products. [Laughter.] 

MULE MEAT AND DONKEY MEAT ALSO SUGGESTED. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylyania 
yield to the gehtleman from Illinois? 


I will put in the Recorp statistics to show 
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Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that 
the Democratic Party is responsible for the increased price of 
horse meat in foreign countries? 

Mr. MOORE. Relatively, yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Pardon me a moment, please. I said to the 
gentleman from Illinois yes, relatively, the Democratic Party 
is responsible. The Democratic Party is essentially a party of 
low wages. The Republican Party is decidedly a party of high 
wages. Will the gentleman bear that in mind? We believe 
in high prices both in wages and in products. The Democratic 
Party has trained with Great Britain, Germany, and France on 
the wage question, and it trains with them on the price ques- 
tion. You believe in low prices, we believe in good prices, and 
if you have low prices, which enable people to get nothing 
better than horse meat in Belgium and France, we in the 
United States believe in having sirloin of beef if we can only 
earn enough money to buy it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Have they begun to eat mules 
anywhere yet? je 

Mr. MOORE. They do say the Missouri mule is an animal 
of very fine quality, but I am not authorized to speak for that State. 

Mr. KAHN. How about the Democratic donkey? 

Mr. MOORE. Very good eating—perhaps. And so long as 
the question has arisen, especially in view of the promise that 
the free listing of beef would give us cheaper beef for the 
dinner table, let me put in the Recorp a statement from the 
so-called Beef Trust, the octopus that was to be shorn of its 
tentacles by the Democratic tariff bill. I quote from one of 
yesterday’s papers: : 

NO CHEAP MEAT SAYS ARMOUR—HIGH PRICE TO CONTINUE ALL SUMMER, 
PREDICTS PACKER, 
OMAHA, April 1. 


Ogden Armour, head of the packing interests, takes a gloomy view 


of business conditions. 
a tour of inspection of his packing 


Mr. Armour has been marng 
houses and spent yesterday in Omaha. There may be some improve- 
lieving that there 


ment this spring,“ he said, “but I see no reason for 
will be any change for the better soon. Crop conditions I find splendid. 
There seems sufficient moisture in the ground to assure yields. 

I do not look for a drop in prices of meats, either this summer or 
even next winter,“ he added. There will be no reduction in prices of 
fresh meat until there are more cattle in this country,” 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Of course all of the Republi- 
cans do not believe in a protective tariff; but the Republican 
protectionists argue in favor of high protection to keep up the 
price of the commodity so they could pay higher wages. The 
tariff was reduced and the price still remains. Does not that 
rather take the ground from under the argument that the high 
tariff kept up the price of the commodity, so that the manu- 
facturer could pay higher wages? 

Mr. MOORE. No; it does not. If abuses creep in under the 
tariff, the tariff itself is not at fault. Under a protective sys- 
tem, as we understand it in the United States, wages are always 
higher than they are when we admit cheap-made foreign goods. 
A man is better off when he is working than when he is out of 
work. Protection helps to keep him employed by giving encour- 
agement to those who employ him. If the tariff comes down 
and the price remains up, it may be due to local manipulation, 
but it is not due to the tariff itself. In such an event the Gov- 
_ ernment loses its revenue and the laborer is not benefited. 

What the gentleman complains of is a matter for regulation at 
home. Breaking down American protection against foreign- 
made commodities will not help any. 

THE TARIFF AND ORGANIZED LABOR, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that the only thing that kept wages up was organized labor, and 
that all these tariff beneficiaries have been working against 
labor and trying to crush it down? 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman tell me that under the 
Democratic system for which he stands organized labor or un- 
organized labor is generally employed in this country to-day? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I think so. My information is 
that it is as generally employed as it usually is at this time of 
the year. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentleman, when he makes that 
statement, which I think I can disprove, whether the American 
wage scale of organized or unorganized labor is not twice as 
high in this country as it is in Great Britain? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I have not that information. 

Mr. MOORE. Then may I ask the gentleman, who speaks 
for organized labor as well as for Democracy, if the British 
workingmen are not more thoroughly organized than they are 
in the United States? I am putting the question to the gen- 
tlenian as a fair question, because he is an expert. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. What is the gentleman’s last 
question? 2 


LI——388 


Mr. MOORE. If the laboring men in great Britain are not 
more thoroughly organized than they are in the United States? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, I do not think so. 

Mr. MOORE. It has been admitted by Secretary of Labor 
Wilson and by Mr. Morrison, of the American Federation of 
Labor. I ask the gentleman why it is that organized labor, 
which is more thoroughly organized in Great Britain, can only 
get one-half the wages that organized or even unorganized 
labor can get in the United States? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Because they are only half as 
efficient. 

Mr. MOORE. With all respect to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, he simply does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is mistaken; I do know what I am talking about. 

EUROPEAN CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. MOORE. The gentleman may know about the structural 
ironworkers, but he does not know the history of the textile 
industry in Germany and Great Britain. Did the gentleman 
hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. Merz], of his own 
party, on the floor the other day, when he said that the men 
and women in the German mills work side by side with the 
children, and that the child takes the place of the parent and 
the grandparent, and that the efficiency of the workmen is thus 
maintained all along and down the line? Did not the gentle- 
man from New York also say that the American textile worker 
was forever and constantly looking for some other place be- 
cause of the restlessness of his nature and his desire to do 
something better for himself? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, I want to say to the gentleman 
that from the information which I have and which I think is re- 
liable, the labor cost of the construction of a building in London 
by American workmen is cheaper than it is in London by London 
building craftsmen at their scale of wages. 

FOREIGN VERSUS AMERICAN WAGES, 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman puts it, that 
is an unusual statement. I do not believe American workmen 
work in Great Britain for less than the British workmen do. 

Some building-trades wage figures reported by the Bureau of 
Labor in March, 1911, as coming from the British Board of 
Trade apply to the question raised by the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. BUCHANAN] and I shall insert them. 


Predominant range of weekly wages in certain occupations in specified 

industries, by countries. 

[Compiled from reports of an inquiry by the board of trade into work- 
ing-class rents, housing, and retail prices, together with rates of 
wages in certain occupations in the principal industrial towns of the 
United Kingdom, 1 ; Germany, 1908; France, 1909; Belgium, 
1910; United States, 1911.) 


Building trades. 
Countries, 
Joiners. 
England and Wales (exclud- 

London) 88. S0-$9. 57 
Germany (excluding Berlin).] 16.55- 7.600 () 6.55 7.60 
E ELT AE Or rr 5. 78- 6.43 

ATO ONA 4.97- 5.70 
United States................ 16. 73-21. 90 
Countries. sa a 
riers an 
Painters. fp ricklayers- 
laborers. 
England and Wales (exclud- 
ing London) $8. 88-810. 14 $7. 66-$9.12 | $5. 92-$6, 57 
Germany (excluding Berlin). 5.84- 7.22 | 4.74- 5.84 
. i xcasachasnencabenad 5.21- 6.43 | 3.85- 4.82 
NW 4. 56— 5.25 | 3.65- 4. 88 
United States 15. 82-20. 6812. 17-16. 73 
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‘Predominant range of weekly wages in certain or aloe in specified 
pr ining ty countries—Continu 


Prades. A 


trado: Hand 
oboro. 


England and Wales (excluding London . $4. 35 88. 81-88. 03 
Germany (excluding Berlin) . 4.38- 5.35 | 6.02- 6.31 

-| 3.79- 4.66 | 5.56- 7.02 
B 3. 14 3.95 | 4.68- 5.56 
y. 9. 12-10, 65 | 16. 73-19. 77 


Figures like these do net confirm the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, nor are they calculated to cheer those who 
have taken to heart the new “efficiency” notions of the Demo- 
cratic administration with the expectation that American busi- 
ness men or American workmen should be made to compete with 
the wit or wages of foreign countries. And now, as showing 
the state of unemployment in the building trades for which the 
gentleman assumed to speak a moment ago, I present a letter 
from the secretary of the Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia 
in response to my request for a statement comparing conditions 
a year ago with conditions prevailing now: 

BUILDERS’ ExCHANGE, 
Philadelphia, March 20, 191}, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moor 


E, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Moore: Answering your in es of the 19th instant rela- 
tive to the building trade of adelphia, would say: 

First. The general contractors and builders are not busy, many of 
whom I know have comparatively nothing on hand, and yery little 
prospects for this year; not nearly so busy as a year ago. 

Second. They are not emplo. as Many men. 

Third. From 25 to 50 per cent less men employed. — 

Fourth. Carpenters’ wages are 5 cents an hour higher than a year 
ago, others in on oh 

Fifth. Most building material is about the same price, excepting 
8 which is higher, and 30 cents a barrel higher than it was in 


12. 
Sixth, Lumber and shingles are the same price as last year, but as 


a rule quality poorer. 
The general outlook for the building trade in Philadelphia for this 
coming season, so far, is not yery encou: 


Yours, very truly, 
CHAS. ELMER Surrn, Secretary, 
FAVORS LABOR OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


Observe that work has fallen off, but that material prices have 
advanced or remained the same. It is the work of American 
workmen that has fallen off. Mark that—American workmen. 

Now, I want to say that the trouble with the gentleman from 
Illinois is—as it is with most of his compatriots who argue the 
case of the Democratic Party for the workingman—that, whether 
inadvertently or not, they persistently advocate an economic 
system that favors labor in foreign lands and injures the labor 
of their own land. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to say to the gentleman 
that in 1908 in Chicago there was 50 per cent less labor em- 
ployed in building than there was the year before. The Repub- 
lican Party was in control at that time. Does the gentleman 
think that that was due to some Democratic administration at 
some other time? - 

Mr. MOORE. When was that? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Bilinois. In 1908. 

Mr. MOORE. There was a panic in 1907, and it was not due 
to the tariff. Can the gentleman tell us what the condition 
of the money market was at that time? What was going on in 
the industrial world? Did business people have any incentive 
to build buildings? AN these things are factors. 

Now, gentlemen will have to excuse me. I have yielded so 
much time that I am in danger of neglecting the things I in- 
tended to say. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The gentleman has not an- 
swered my question. 

BUSINESS UNCERTAINTY AND DEPRESSION. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Illinois does not say what 
the condition of the money market was at that time. To-day 
the business man can get all the money he wants to support any 
enterprise for thi employment of labor at 34 per cent, an ex- 
traordinarily low figure. But nobody wants the money under 
the present Democratic administration. They have not the cour- 
age to go into any enterprise; they do not want the money at 
any price. Few men will undertake to start a large business 
with the risk that confronts them now. That accounts, in great 
measure, for the existing state of nonemployment. Business 
men must have confidence in their government and their laws, 
or they will not risk their capital and their energy. This leads 


to nonemployment. Business men do not know where they are 
at now. That necessarily affects the wage-earner. As to the 
gentleman's Chicago building tronbles, I can only suggest to the 
gentleman that lowering or raising the tariff on buildings could 
not have cut a very great figure, because we have not yet de- 
veloped sufficiently to import buildings from abroad. His Chi- 
cago trouble was a financial, not a tariff trouble. 
TRUE FACTS BEEING WITHHELD. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I started to say that we had our grave 
doubts about the efficacy of the Underwood tariff bill. I do not 
want in any particular to increase the lack of confidence that 
prevails in the business world to-day, but I have observed, as 
every one of you must have observed, that there is almost a con- 
spiracy of silence with regard to the true condition of industrial 
business in this country. The newspapers do not want to 


tell the story. They do not want to see distress added to busi- 


ness stagnation. But, nevertheless, thousands of men in Chi- 
cago seek employment, thousands of men in San Francisco are 
seeking employment, thousands of men in Philadelphia are 
seeking employment. There are plenty of them here in the city 
of Washington seeking employment, and not all of them Demo- 
crats who have been waiting 16 years to get a job, either, but 
men who actually need days’ labor in order to get bread and 
butter for their families. Thousands of men in Boston are seek- 
ing employment, and many of them have gone to the soup 
houses. There are thousands and tens of thousands of unem- 
ployed in New York. Indeed, unemployment during the pend- 
ency of the new low-tariff bill has become one of the real prob- 
lems of the large cities, 31 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I wowld like to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, but I can not now. 

OPINIONS OF PRACTICAL MEN INVOKED. 


This condition did not prevail last year when the agitation 
for a change from the Payne tariff law was under way. It did 
not prevail then because that law was in effect and working 
well; business was being conducted under it successfully and 
safely. Oh, some one said u little while ago perhaps we had 
not had a fair chance to test the new law. I may have echoed 
that sentiment myself. But we have had it in operation about 
half a year, and during that time we haye seen the most com- 
plete change from happiness, prosperity, contentment, and em- 
ployment everywhere to a condition of nonemployment and busi- 
ness uncertainty. The condition now confronting us with regard 
to the future is one the end of which we can not foretell. 

I have taken the trouble during the last two or three weeks 
to invite opinions of men who are practically concerned in the 
operation of a tariff law. I will not have time to introduce all 
of them. Here and there one says that business is fairly satis- 
factory. Here and there one who manufactures a specialty, 
possibly a patented article, says he is doing well, but wherever 
there is competition with the cheap foreign labor brought for- 
ward by the Underwood tariff law to break down the American 
wage scale and depress the American workingmen, there is 
doubt and uncertainty as to the future. I intend to read a few 
of these letters, but before I do so I want to give some of the 
reasons for the concern that generally prevails. 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE LABOR PRODUCTS. 

Do we want to compete with the labor in Japan? Do we 
want to compete with the labor in China? We are receiving 
hosiery from Japan now in competition with the hosiery that is 
manufactured in this country. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. In that connection and in connection with the 
organization of labor unions, may I be permitted to call to the 
gentleman’s attention a quotation from the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], in which he quotes from 
a work by F. H. King, called Farmers of Forty Centuries; or, 
Permanent Agriculture in China, Korea, and Japan, in which 
he says: 


Everywhere we went in China the laboring people a red generally 
8 contented, if the a 


have 9 to do, and showed clearly 
that were well nourished. The industrial classes are thoroughly 
organized, having had their guilds, or labor unions, for centaries, and 
it is not at all uncommon for a laborer who is known to have violated 
the rules to be summarily dealt with and even disappear with no ques- 
tions being asked. . 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I will supplement what the 
gentleman from California has just read by referring to a head- 
line in the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, of March 31, only 
two days ago, which reads, “Hosiery from Japan awakens 
Philadelphia knitters to possibility of new competition—Women 
in the Orient work for 174 cents a day.” Seventeen and a half 
cents a day! Do our Democratic labor friends get that? That 
is for hosiery from Japan. 
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` COTTON KNITTING WAGES IN EUROPE. 

Or, Mr. Chairman, suppose we take knitted cotton under- 

wear. How do the wages compare there? I quote now from 

Philadelphia workmen, who submitted their data to the chair- 

man of the Ways and Means Committee in 1911 as a protest 
against a reduction of duties: 


The average rate of wages paid to skilled women sewing-machine 
operators in the United States varies from $1.50 to $2 per day. The 
same class of labor in France, Germany, and Switzerland receives from 


80 cents to 50 cents per day, 

Wages paid winders or spoolers in the United States varies from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day. The same class of labor in the countries named 
receives from 35 cents to 40 cents per day. 

Wages paid knitters in the United States varies from $1.25 to $2 

er day. The same class of labor in the countries named receives from 
55 cents to 75 cents per day. 

Mr. Chairman, there you have a sample of the European 
wages with which American labor is now compelled to compete. 
I do not want to see that foreign wage condition overcome the 
United States. Surely the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BUCHANAN], who speaks so well for organized labor in this 
House, does not want to see that condition prevail, yet he con- 
sistently votes for these measures that put the American labor 
in competition with the labor of these countries where the wage 
scale is infinitesimally small in comparison with what it is 
here. 

A MATCHING OF THE WITS. rl 

We were speaking a while ago about the effect of the new 
tariff. It appears that some men who can or do not manufac- 
ture profitably begin to import. That may be so. There is 

less risk in importing and acting as commission men than there 
is in manufacturing and carrying a labor pay roll. They go 
abroad and investigate the markets and buy cheap foreign goods 
and bring them in. If they are altogether successful, they are 
satisfied with this Underwood tariff law. But many of them, I 
am persuaded, who have sent their agents into Germany and 
England, where the manufacturers are as shrewd as our own 
in the United States, and where we are compelled to match 
our wits against the wits of the foreign manufacturers, just as 
President Wilson told us to do, they have found the foreigner 
raising prices on all commodities that we need, sticking into 
their own pockets the duties which we had formerly levied 
against them, and which you took out of the Treasury of the 
United States. Thus the foreigner has the advantage of the 
lower wage scale, plus the American tariff duty which you re- 
moved, and you who gave it all away have added an income 
tax to the burden of the American people to make up our losses. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE. Yes. 
Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] 


said that the European mechanic was inferior to the American 
mechanic. Does the gentleman believe that statement to be cor- 
rect, in view of the fact that imported textiles are preferred to 
domestic textiles? 


WHAT GERMAN COMPETITION IN HOSIERY MEANS. 


Mr. MOORE. With regard to the hosiery imports from Ger- 
many, he is inferior only in the matter of wages. He is cer- 
tainly not inferior, except as to wages, with regard to the im- 
ports of woolens and worsteds from England, and he is certainly 
efficient, except as to wages, with regard to certain silks and 
high-fashioned things from France. This is also the rule with 
regard to a great number of manufactures that come in from 
various countries on the other side and which the bargain hunter 
seeks in America in preference to American-made goods. At this 
time, in view of the interest of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun], who is as much a friend of labor as any man in 
this House, I intend to show what foreign competition superin- 
duced by a low-tariff bill means. I submit a statement prepared 
by Mr. C. H. Brown, of New York, special representative of 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers. Mark closely what he says: 

The common hosiery known as the “poor man's“ hose, cotton lisle, 
and retailing at 25 cents per pair is now entering the United States 
at $1.36 per dozen. The United States milis’ selling price is $1.85 per 
dozen; the cost price, without profit, is $1.70 per dozen. 

The foreign manufacturer, however, is only landing the goods at 
$1.36 per dozen pairs; they are selling at the American price of $1.85, 


and the difference, or 49 cents, is ck ns Into the ket of the 
importer, jobber, and retailer, but with ne difference cost to the 
consumer. 

Under the Payne law this class of hosiery entered at between $1.85 
and $1.90 per dozen pairs. 


Under the Underwood law the foreign manufacturer can undersell 
the American manufacturer whenever he makes up his mind to do so, 
but for the present he is taking all he can get. 


RUSHING KNIT GOODS INTO AMERICA, 
That’s it, he is taking all he can get. The German manu- 


facturer is not driving us too hard all at once, because for the 
present, so long as he can obtain the old American price, he 


is making money by saving the duty he formerly had to pay 
under the Payne law. Why give up a good thing so long as 
you can hold on to it? says the German manufacturer. Thus 
he matches his wits against the insufficiently protected Ameri- 
can competitor. 

Here is another statement relating to knit goods, showing 
how the foreigner takes advantage of the low tariff law to 
enter the American market. It is incredible that the American 
production can be thus curtailed without displacing American 
labor employed in the manufacture of these goods. 


Imports of knit goods under Underwood law compared with same 
months under Payne law. 


October, 1912. — $307,804 October, 1913. $375, 134 
November, 1912_ -. 210,306 November, 1913. — Sia. tae 
December, 1912_ — 213,063 December, 1913. — 472, 815 
January, 1913. 240, 820 January, 1914 544, 383 

TGS oc 971, 993 Total 1, 806, 059 


Eighty-five and eighth-tenths per cent increase. 

And here it is fair to stop and ask if any American con- 
sumer, who was to derive so much benefit from a reduced 
tariff, has bought his underwear cheaper this year than he 
did last year when protection was still in effect? 

BRINGING UP THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION AGAIN, 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The gentleman ought to be fair. 
I was referring to the building trades. I know little about 
textiles, and, if the gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to ask him when he is talking about American and European 
workmen how it is he votes against restrictions of foreigners 
coming into this country? 

Mr. MOORE. It is because, as I told the gentleman before 
and as I said in the debate. That is not a question of foreign 
goods, it is a question of flesh and blood. When a foreigner 
comes into the United States to better his condition he does 
not carry the foreign wage scale with him. He works here at 
the American wage or he is not welcome. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. But he keeps down the Ameri- 
can wage. E 

Mr. MOORE. The admission of the immigrant is a problem 
of humanity. We are all immigrants or descendants of immi- 
grants. I have stated before, and the gentleman knows, there 
is a vast difference between admitting men who come to America 
to work at an American wage and admitting goods that are 
manufactured at a foreign wage. If the foreigner who comes to 
America works at the America wage or joins the union, I pre- 
sume he would be unobjectionable. 

THE IMMIGRANT LEAVES THE FOREIGN WAGE SCALE BEHIND, 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. He is brought here and adds to 
the unemployed the gentleman talks of. 

Mr. MOORE. I have answered the gentleman, and the gen- 
tleman knows the answer. The gentleman can not raise that 
question without having it come back to smite him. As a friend 
of labor, he can not turn down his own flesh and blood if that 
flesh and blood is willing to work for the same wage that he 
does, or is willing to do the drudgery that he refuses to do. 
If we admit the foreigner, as we have done from the begin- 
ning, we admit him on our terms and not his own. We co not 
permit him to bring his European wage scale with him. We 
do not stand for the British or Japanese wage scale in this 
country; we do not stand for the French wage scale or that of 
any other country. We maintain an American wage scale 
here, and when a man conforms to that, whether he be native 
or foreign, he does all that we ask of him. Moreover, he be- 
comes a consumer of American products and ids in the de- 
velopment of the country. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the gentleman contend 
that the foreigner gets the same wages here that the American 
does? : 

Mr, MOORE. As a rule, yes. My time is limited, and the 
gentleman has taken much of it; and, although I must close the 
debate with him now, I will say that the garment workers in the 
United States are organized in a subsidiary branch or the 
American Federation of Labor, and most of them are of for- 
eign birth. They demand and obtain American wages. It is 
also true that most of the 400,000 miners in the United Mine 
Workers, which is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, are foreign born. They work at a wage rate that is 
sanctioned by the unions. The gentleman will find this state- 
ment borne out if he will examine the testimony of Secretary 
Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, who appeared 
recently before the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion in opposition to further immigration. I think it can be 
fairly asserted that wherever the foreign workman who has 
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come to the United States in good faith has settled down to his 
work he manages to get as much pay as the native workman 
for the same kind of work. I venture that as a general propo- 
sition. 


FOODSTUFFS COMING FROM ABROAD. 


Now, the average business man 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
I thought he yielded to me. 

Mr. MOORE. But I do not now have time to yield further. 

I suggested a moment ago that the average manufacturer or 
business man will doubtless find something to do if during the 
pendency of the new law he finds it unprofitable to continue in 
business and employ labor. Some of them have already gone 
into the foreign market to buy goods made by foreign labor 
at the cheap foreign wage, and they have begun to bring that 
stuff into the United States. Others engaged in the business 
of importers are increasing their foreign orders and preparing 
to avail themselves of every advantage offered by the American 
market. One day’s arrivals at the port of Philadelphia affords 
an example of the new order of things. I read from one of the 
daily papers: 

Arrivals of foreign wool at Philadelphia yesterday were 1,500 bales. 
Among the consignees were the Roosevelt Worsted Mills, the Genesee 
Roof Manufacturing Co., John P. Holt. 

Pray tell me why these American business men might not have 
bought the wool from Colorado farmers or from Montana farm- 
ers? On the same day— 

Noils which last week were bought in Philadelphia for Bradford, Eng- 
land, also are being imported with wool tops and woolen yarns. 

These are manufactures. They are woolen products. They 
are what have been manipulated by the hand of the workman in 
various stages, work that ought to have been done in the United 
States. What shall you say to the spinners of the United States 
who could have made those particular noils that were imported 
at that one port? The men who made them were employed in 
England, in Bradford; they are not employed here. The 
American workmen who might have had the job may, perhaps, 
be found amongst those who are walking the streets seeking 
employment. 

Here is another: 


The Philadelphia Pickling Co. and F. H. Fromm, Importers of 200 bar- 
rels of sauerkraut, and mackerel are in for Thomas Roberts & Co. 


WHERE DOES THE CONSUMER BENEFIT? 


Great Scott! has it come to this? Listen, please. What will 
the farmers say when they learn that the people of the Atlantic 
Seaboard have gone abroad to get their sauerkraut? Will it please 
the good old Pennsylvania Dutchmen who make the best sauer- 
kraut in the world and who ought to have this market? What, 
too, has become of the fishermen who used to catch the mackerel 
off the coast? Must we go abroad to buy those things? This is 
under the Underwood tariff bill in active operation. We are 
getting these food commodities abroad now because production 
by foreign labor is cheaper. The list of imports which I hold in 
my hand is not confined to wool and sauerkraut and mackerel. 
Sugar-beet seed and shelled peanuts are in the list; crockery 
from Belgium and cloth from Great Britain. Could not we grow 
them or make them in this country? And does the consumer get 
them cheaper because of a reduction of the tariff? Gentlemen, 
they never reach the consumer until the foreigner has been paid, 
and until the importer and the department store and the retailer 
and the advertiser and the distributor all along the line have 
had their whack at it. And when the confiding consumer gets it, 
under the benevolent influence of a tariff-for-revenue only, he 
finds that the duty that the Government sacrificed for him, was 
absorbed before he got it, and that the price is about the same 
as it always was, or just a little more. 

FRESH (7) EGGS FROM CHINA AND RUSSIA, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE. For just one question. 
` Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman know that eggs are now 
coming from China by the hundreds of thousand dozens? 

Mr. CARTER. Those are china eggs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Chinese eggs. 

Mr. MOORE. Eggs are coming from China supposedly fresh 
and broken and frozen in cakes of ice. They are going into the 
great cities, where the bakers turn them into bread and cake for 
the consumer, who does not know what he is getting. I presume 
he believes he is getting genuine simon-pure American eggs. 
Eggs are also being imported from Germany and Russia, And 
so long as the gentleman has called attention to the subject, I 
am reminded that one of the Philadelphia papers to-day reports 
the condemnation as rotten of 9,000 dozen of a total cargo of 
14,000 dozen eggs brought into this country from Russia for 
the delectation of American breakfast tables. 


It may interest the American farmer to know that up to the 
ist of March, according to the latest bulletin of the Department 
of Commerce, 3,362,495 dozen foreign eggs have been admitted 
under the free-trade provision of the new Democratic tariff law. 

ANOTHER PROOF OF LOW FOREIGN WAGES, 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
for just a moment? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. j 

Mr. COOPER. I desire at this point to call the gentleman’s 
attention to something in a speech of a Democratic Member 
of the House, the Hon. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, of Oklahoma, page 
6119 of the Record. This is a quotation from Dr. King's book 
of a statement made in an official report by Consul General 
Williams, one of our consuls in China. United States Consul 
General Williams says: 

As to the 
val aitten Easa ara ee 
receive 21.5 cents a day— 

That is practically 214 cents a day for a master mechanic. 
They have expert mechanics in China— 
and a journeyman 7.75 cents gold. 

That is less than 8 cents a day. 

BETTER FOR JOHN BULL THAN FOR UNCLE SAM, 


Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman from Wisconsin for this 
Democratic authority. It is the same old story of cheap foreign 
labor, a condition which confronts the American workingman 
under the present low tariff. Why, gentlemen, a woolen manu- 
facturer, who is also an importer of wool, an Englishman by 
birth and tradition, who does an extensive business in the 
United States and still retains his establishment in the old 
country, which I am told is one of the greatest in the whole 
world, who deals in the wools of Australia and the wools of 
Argentina, as well as the wools of the United States, told me 
in Philadelphia on Saturday night last, that the only difference 
de found in the Underwood tariff bill, in so far as it affected his 
business, was that he had found it advisable to transplant the 
larger part of his working force from the United States to 
Great Britain. The law increased his business there, while it 


reduced his force here, but he held the American market just 
the same. 


of China, we learned through 
that a master mechanic may 


IMPORTS THE PRODUCT OF CHILD LABOR, 


Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. In connection with what the gentleman was 
just saying, I wondered whether his attention has been called 
to the statement made in the House the other day by a very, 
distinguished Democrat, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lewis], in opposing an amendment to exclude the products of 
child labor, in which he said that probably one-half of many 
imports under the present tariff law were the products f 
child labor. 

Mr. MOORE. I realize the importance of what the gentle- 
man says, and, although I haye not the time to go into it now, 
I stop to say that the Democratie Party, through the Labor 
Committee, of which the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] 
is chairman, had a fine opportunity when that convict-iabor 
bill was up to bar unfair mannfactured goods that eome into 
competition with goods made by fair labor in the United States. 
That gave them an opportunity. 

Mr. WILLIS. And they did not seize it. 

Mr. MOORE. No. The convict-labor bill gave them the op- 
portunity to say whether they were opposed to the importation 
of commodities to the consumer in the United States that were 
made by child labor, which is prohibited in the United States. 
They were further given an opportunity to say whether they 
would forbid the importation into this country of goods made 
by labor employed more than eight hours a day, which they 
oppose in the United States. But when called to book and 
given an opportunity to vote, they voted—the Labor Committee 
and all—in favor of the admission into this country of commod- 
ities made by child labor abroad that compete with honest 
American labor, and of goods made abroad by labor employed 
more than eight hours a day, contrary to the doctrine they have 
been preaching with respect to American conditions. 

0 THD PRICE OF WOOL AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Mr. THACHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. WHI the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. THACHER. The gentleman referred a few moments ago 
to the importation of wool from Argentina and Australia. Is 


the gentleman aware that at the present time, in spite of the 
fact that the duty of 11 cents per pound has been remoyed, wool 


1914. 
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is selling in Montana and elsewhere higher than a year ago—in 
spite of that importation? 

Mr. MOORE. I think that is due to a speculative condition. 
Coming from the hub of the universe, and perhaps the center of 
the wool trade in the United States, the gentleman certainly can 
not object to giving the farmers a fair price. 

Mr. THACHER. I think the farmer is getting a fair price, 
considering the international conditions. But the price of do- 
mestie wool has gone up, in spite of the free importation of wool. 

Mr. MOORE. I want to show you how this matter works. 
We were once asked to take the duty off of hides to reduce the 
price of shoes to the consumer. The price of hides went up and 
the price of shoes did not go down. The Government lost the 
revenue. Evidently it went to somebody between the producer 
and the consumer. In that instance the tariff had no effect 
upon the price. Now we have made wool free and the gentleman 
gays the price of wool has gone up. As the gentleman says, 
there is an “international condition” in the wool trade. The 
price of wool has gone up all over the world. 


ADVANTAGE IS AGAIN WITH THE FOREIGNER. 


The foreigner saw the advantage of the reduction in the 
American tariff and prepared to avail himself of it. He desired 
to sell us cloths and woolen goods, The foreign demand for 
wool increased and the price went up. The American importer 
put in his demands and for a time the American bonded ware- 
houses were filled to bursting. It would be strange if prices 
did not advance under such a movement. To a certain extent 
that was speculation incident to a tariff change. Under such 
circumstances it was only natural that the American wool- 
grower should go along with the general trend. But the benefit 
is decidedly foreign, and how long the American condition thus 
described will continue remains to be seen. There is a very pro- 
nounced adherence to the “ watchful-waiting” policy in the 
wool trade. The importers and those who have large quantities 
of wool on hand are more optimistic than the manufacturers 
who buy the wool; and if the manufacturers are compelled to 
meet the foreign competition in woolen goods made under for- 
eign wage conditions, it is doubtful if they will need as much 
wool, either foreign or domestic, as heretofore. 


AN OMINOUS LOOKING CHART. 


Fortunately, I happen to have before me an extract from the 
Weekly Wool Chart, of Bradford, England, which bears upon 
this matter. It will be surprising to American farmers and 
manufacturers to observe these British figures showing the suc- 
cess of the foreign campaign for the American market under 
the new tariff bill. Examine these figures and then tell me, if 
you can, how long American mills can stand the tremendous 
increase in competitive woolens and dress goods imports. 

Board of trade returns for United Kingdom gives exports to 
United States of America, published in.the Weekly Wool Chart 
(Bradford England) of March 12, 1914, as follows: 


Erporte to United States. 


FEBRUARY, 


What else does this chart show, if it does not demonstrate 
the generous treatment the Underwood law has accorded to 
British manufacturers against the manufacturers of the United 
States? And even if the American woolgrower managed to sell 
some of his raw material to the British manufacturer, what 
satisfaction does he get out of the displacement of American 
labor engaged in the manufacture of these worsted and woolen 
yarns and cloths? The American farmer’s best market is in the 
United States and it avails him nothing to aid in reducing the 
purchasing power of that market. 


INCREASE PERCENTAGES THAT STARTLB. 


And here is another chart which is well worth perusal. Look 
at the percentages of increase in imports. How it must de- 
light the shrewd business men of England, Germany, and 
France to watch the steady growth of their hold upon the 
American market! 


Weekly Wool Chart, March 12, 1914, published at Bradford, 
Pept, gives exports to port of New York (goods taken out of 
* Exports to port of New Tork. 
WOOL CLOTHS, 


Per cent. 
MYGEN NSM Sous r AE PEN EP EA £91,700 | £16,000 473 
c —ꝛÄ— ũů] A S AE 53,400 8,600 21 
From Great Britain „4 78, 500 3,900 1,913 


And bear in mind we are losing revenue all the while this 
foreign business development in the wool trade is going on— 
losing the tariff and cutting down our pay rolls while the for- 
eign-made merchandise is coming to us at the American price. 

OPTIMISM IN THE DEPARTMEXT OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware the Department of Commerce, 
through our former colleague, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Redfield, is sounding a note of optimism. His firm belief in the 
“ efficiency ” of the American workman to combat the handicap 
of the foreign wage scale and overhead charges is echoing 
throughout the land in a press so buoyant that it seems like 
“ whistling to keep its courage up”; but the reckoning has not 
yet come. The Secretary tells us to be of good cheer, but now 
and then the official consular reports that issue from his own 
department present a note of discord. The gratification of the 
foreigner is hard to conceal. Glimpses of his wonderful activ- 
ity since the American imposed upon himself a low tariff, occa- 
sionally breaks forth. In the Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports of Monday. March 23, 1914, we obtain a view of the situa- 
tion in Huddersfield. Here it is: 


ENGLISH WOOLEN-MILL TRADE IMPROVEMENT, 
{Consul Franklin D. Hale, Huddersfield, March 3.] 

The general improvement in business and the more hopeful attitude 
of manufacturers that have been noticed since the besinning of the year 
continues, and although there is not yet anything in the nature of a 
trade boom, present o tions are 


There is no doubt that Huddersfield manufacturers are benefiting 
American tariff. Many of the mills are again 
depression. The value of all kinds 


same month 
I cite this case of Huddersfield because, while “ many of the 
mills are again on full time” there, I shall show later on that 
many of the mills in America are not now so fortunate. 
MR. REDFIELD’S CHEERFUL SPEECHES. X 


Now, Mr. Chairman, referring once more to the cheerful 
optimism of the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, I take 
up the Consular Trade Reports of Saturday, March 7. Here 
we find a very interesting report from Germany. The consul at 
Kehl gives us this information, and the editor, evidently con- 
forming to the spirit of his superior officer, labels it “ Increase 
not due to tariff.” Well, let us see whether the increase is due 
to the tariff or not. Sometimes you know the headlines are not 
borne out by the body of the article. In this case they surely 
are not, for, although the department headline repels the notion 
that the new tariff is responsible for the increase of imports, 
the text declares it is. Here is what the consul reports, despite 
the editorial opinion expressed in the headline, which is carried 
along for illustrative purposes: 

INCREASE NOT DUE TO TARIFF. 

The increased value of exports to the United States in 1913 was 
— 52 attributable to the shipment of potash fertilizer salts, $584,189, 
which have not formerly been invoiced at this consulate and have been 
produced here only during the last two years. There was also a con- 
siderable Increase in the exports of textiles, the amount for 1913 being 
$348,763 ter than in 1912, which was the record year. During the 
second and third quarters of the year the exportation fell off consid- 
erably, but in the last three months the increase was sufficient to brin 
up the total for the year to the highest figures for textiles ever reach 
at this consulate. 

The increase in the declared exports of textiles to the United States 
in 1913—the: rine rr te value of 5 iu that Broo 
contrasted with $1, 112 in 1613, $1,514,293 in 1911, $1,136,206 in 
1910, 1 1909, and $474,463 in 1908—may be regarded as a 
normal growth of the textile trade with that 
specially due to the 


coun! and not as 
reduction of the American tariff, although doubt- 
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less the tariff had somethin 
year the fact that several 
textiles to the United States began to do business wi 
rters indicates that an increasing business in this line of goods is to 
fe anticipated under the revised tariff. 
As the foregoing table shows, there was a material increase in the 
declared exports of calfskins and cow and ox hides, while rabbit and 


to do with it. In the last 
rms that had not previousl 


uarter 118 1775 
ns ng 
‘American tne 


hare skins were not exported to the United States at all in 1913. It is 
robable that Leipzig gets a portion of the hare-skin trade that was 
ormerly done here. The sale of hops to the United States increased, 


Therefore although these German textiles found an increased 
American market in competition with American textiles, and 
the optimistic department says the increase was “not due to 
tariff,” the consul making the report says “ the tariff had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

ACCEPTING THE DUTIES WE SURRENDER. 


Mr. Chairman, my opinion is that good reason exists for 
preaching optimism. The foreign manufacturer has been get- 
ting in his work and the American manufacturer in textiles 
especially, is not sure of his ground. 

Here is the letter of an American importer, forwarded to me, 
and which I shall not have time to read, in regard to chemicals, 
colors, and so forth. He tells the jobber in the United States 
that he wants his trade, but that “it will not be made any 
easier by this reduced tariff.” It will not make easier in this 
particular because the foreign price for goods to the United 
States has gone up. The foreign price has been raised to match 
the duty we took down. 

ANOTHER “ MATCHING OF WITS.” 


But showing further how the foreign manufacturer improved 
upon the opportunities of the Underwood tariff law, I shall quote 
a letter written to me at my request by Mr. Charles M. Biddle, 
one of the most respected citizens of New Jersey, who has a 
large business place in Philadelphia: 

BIDDLE HARDWARE Co., 
Philadelphia, June 2, 1913, 
Hon, J. HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Confirming conversation I had with you a few days ag 4 
I send you the following quotation from a letter written May 9, 1913, 
by a German importer, returning the conditional order that we placed 
= ghem Ey 200 dozen pocket knives, to be sent us under the proposed 
revis rit, 

The order was placed at the price that they were being sold for under 
the present duties (Payne law). You will notice that they proposed to 
increase the price about 50 per cent, which will even more than cover 
the difference in duty between the present and proposed. 

i “ May 9, 1913. 

“ GENTLEMEN: We were unable to place this order abroad; the fact 
is, that they want an advance of nearly 50 per cent of what we paid 
for it before. This will give you an idea of what the situation is in 
Solingen regarding prices on German knives. 

“We regret we are compelled to cancel your specification, and trust 
you will make note of same on your records, 

“Very truly, yours,” 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, our German brothers say: 
“You may lower your tariffs, thank you; but that does not 
necessarily mean that you will lower your values in the 
United States. You have taken down the bar which you had 
against our goods coming into the United States, thank you; 
but do you think we are foolish enough to keep our prices down 
just because you took the duty off? If your Government did 
not want the revenue you took from us, and you insist upon 
giving it away, it looks good to us, and we will keep it on our 
side of the water.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. ; 

ANOTHER INSTANCE OF OUR GREAT GENEROSITY. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes more to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman from Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, here is another illustration. The gentleman from 
whom I now quote was one of the most independent of Re- 
publicans in the last campaign, and had no especial inclina- 
tion to oppose anybody who was undertaking a revision of the 
tariff. He was engaged, however, in carpet manufacturing. I 
asked him what effect the Underwood bill was having upon 
his business. Mr. James Pollock—for that is the name of the 
gentleman—for the Pollock-Huston Co., carpet manufacturers, 
Dauphin and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, under date of March 
16 last, replied: 

I beg leave to say that it [the Underwood law] has not been bene- 
ficial. As you are aware, it is very important to get raw material at 
the minimum price. For this purpose the Underwood bill put wool 
on the free list, and it took 4 and 7 cents per pound duty off, which 
the Government loses; and we pay the same re for the woolen yarn 
as we did before the duty was taken off; and because we expected to 
get yarns at a reduced price we were compelled to reduce the price 
of our goods 5 per cent, which is just so much more profit to the depart- 
ment stores, as the goods are retailed at the same price. 

We are paying the highest price we have ever paid for linen, jute, 


and cotton yarns; in fact, we have had no relief at all under the opera- 
tion of the new bill. 


The wages remain the same, as our industry is all organized in 


labor unions, and any moye in that direction would only cause trouble 
and strikes, 5 


We have not had time to feel the effects of foreign goods yet, as it 
takes them some time to get our designs and colorings and qualities 
suitable to the American markets. This will come along in due time, 

rhaps too soon for the workman and working woman. When that 


time arrives wages will have to be reduced to meet that competition. 
f 98 tab ri is yet to comes Rostend 
s our looms are made ngland, we have had to pay 45 per cen 

duty to the Government to get them. Under the new Din the duty is 25 
per cent, so we have had to charge off the 20 per cent reduction, which 
makes our plant worth that much less, and prevents us competing with 
the English manufacturer, who pays no duty at all, and with a new 
manufacturer, who will get his looms at the reduced duty. 

Our carpets and rugs are made out of foreign wools, and the owners 
of these wools have taken the 4 and 7 cents per pound that went to the 
revenues of the country. . 


IT’S THE FOREIGNER WHO GETS IT, 


So there you have it from a practical man. When you take 
the duty off the foreigner who sells you the raw material gets 
it, or the department store or some one else gets it, and the 
price to the consumer is the same. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman ought to mention there 
the fact that carpet wools are not produced in the United 
States, but are all imported for the manufacture of our carpets. 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. I thank the gentleman for 
referring to it. 

Mr. PAYNE. So that we are simply taking this from our 
Treasury and putting it into the hands of the foreigners. 

Mr. MOORE. That is exactly it. We are robbing ourselves 
to enrich them, and that is the whole effect thus far of the 
Democratic tariff bill. 

“The worst is yet to come,” says Mr. Pollock. He fails to 
indulge the spirit of optimism on the basis of efficiency as 
manifested by the Secretary of Commerce. 


CARPET MILLS RUNNING SHORT-HANDED. 


Here is another letter, from a large concern engaged in manu- 
facturing carpets in Philadelphia: 


Replying to your inquiry concerning business conditions, we regret 
that we are compelled to report them very unsatisfactory. We have 
been running a part of our machinery only four days a week for many 
months; the production is not more than half of the maximum and no 
present outlook for improvement. As our business extends to about 
every State and Territory, this would seem to indicate the general busi- 


ness conditions over the country. 

This letter is dated March 12. 1 do not use the name of the 
firm because it does not want to have the story told. From 
two of the largest employers of labor in the carpet world I 
have letters confirming the general statement of slackness in 
the industry. They are as follows: 


JOHN BROMLEY & Sons, 
OFFICE, LEHIGH AVENUE BELOW FRONT STREET, 


Philadelphia H 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In answer to yours of the 7th instant, addressed to Mr, 
John H. Bromley, beg to say that the usual number of people are em: 
ployed, but they are not working full time. According 12 our reports 
they are making about 20 per cent less time than usual and at this 
time a year ago: 

Yours, ly, 


JOHN BROMLEY & Sons, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILE CARPET AND PLUSH MILLS, 
Philadelphia, March 11, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: In answer to your inquiry of March 7, addressed to 
9 5 & James Dobson, Falls of Schuylkill, Pa., I beg to reply as fol- 
ows: 

There are in the John & James Dobson Corporation several distinct 
plants. The Bradford Mills are running about 70 per cent of their 
machinery at the present time. A much larger quantity was stopped 
coring the preceding 12 months; in fact, only about 25 per cent was 
running. 

In 7 5 plush department we have been and are still running to 
capacity. i 

he carpet department is running full time, with about 20 per cent 
of the looms Spee weep 

The blanket and cloth mills are the least satisfactory of all; there not 
more A 20 per cent of the looms and machinery are running to 
capacity. 

elieve me to be, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN & JAMES Dosson (INC.), 
Per ARTHUR SPENCER, 


SILK INDUSTRY ACTIVE: WOOL DRAGGING, 


In the silk industry, Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a better 
tone. The demand for dress goods is running to specialties, 
and both importers and manufacturers of such goods appear to 
be getting along fairly well. But that is a matter of taste; even 
the tango is said to have its effect upon this line of industry. 
My correspondence indicates, however, that the changes of style 
are always watched with great concern. The optimism in the 
silk field may be contrasted with wool and woolens, the mote 
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substantial and essential commedity. One of the largest firms, 
which does not care to be named at this time, says: 


The unemployment in the woolen and worsted industry at this time 
is probably about 20 per cent of the normal total. This indicates an 
unsatisfactory condition, as the manufacturing costs in this industry 
are predicated on full employment. 

As compared with December 1, there has been a slight gain in activ- 
ity, the unemployment at that time being about 2 r cent. This 
sight gain is a temporary situation, due to the necessity of supplying 
customers with their initial deliveries for sample requirements, 

Present indications point to a progressively increas proportion of 
unemployment from the middle of April onward, probably reaching the 
maximum by the latter part of June. 

As will be observed, the pay roll is the serious question with 
these mill owners. They want to maintain their organizations. 
They can not do it by laying off their hands. How can they 
keep their hands employed, if foreign competition absorbs their 
market? 


BUSINESS LETTERS FOR THOUGHTFUL MEN, 


Since I will not have time to read them, I submit herewith 
a series of letters from men who know what they are talking 
about on this question of employment and the tariff. I trust 
these letters will aid the House and the country to a better 
understanding of the difficulties that confront the men who 
have the courage, under adverse legislation, to keep the wheels 
of industry going. These letters were not sent at the yolition 
of the writers. They are not seeking to tell of the disadvan- 
tages under which they conduct their business. ‘They were 
requested by me because, as a representative of the people be- 
lieving in the protection of American industries, I desired to 
have the Congress know at first hand what it means to industry 
to lower our standards on the pretense of obtaining cheap com- 
modities from foreign lands. 
LETTERS RELATING TO THE EFFECT OF THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF LAW UPON 

THE WOOL, WORSTED, AND WOOLEN INDUSTRIES. 
James Doak, JR., CO., 
Philadelphia, March 9, 1914. 
Hon, J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Your letter of inquiry of the Tth instant In regard to the 
present status of the worsted spinning industry has been received. 

At the present moment our factory is runn: fuli time, with a 
rag a complement of help. It is doubtful w tong this will 
continue. 

Sufficient business was secured to keep all our help employed and 
to meet the flood of foreign competition, but at a sacrifice of all profit. 

This state of affairs can not endure and the alternative is approach- 
ing ox closing down our plant in the face of increasing imports or 
reduc wages. 

The ocrats demanded a reduction in the profits of manufacturers. 
To this extent their new tariff law has been a success. Profits are 

ted, but with absolutely no resultant benefit to the consumer. 


Yours, very truly, 
oe z James Doak, JR, Co. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME Sons & Co, (INC.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 1914. 
J. HAMPTON M 


OORD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Six: The writer is in Jiag AE Aeri favor of the Tth instant, 
inquiring bow the new tarif law ted us. In giving you my 
40 fair, and bonest opinion, will say it has been very disastrous, 
ce 


I presume for the last 8 or 10 
Toward thè close of last 


Mr, 


ars we have operated night work. 
ear, October or November, we entirely sus- 

ded all night work, and there is absolutely no chance of ever start- 

it up again. Not only that, we have had to suspend considerable of 
our da e force. This, you will naturally see, runs up our overhead 
expenses, and unless things improve I am afraid it will be entirely 
5 for E to close our plant in the daytime, with the exception 
of just one mill. 

he people whose business we have had year after year have imported 
yarns from the other side ch r than we can make them. 

No doubt our next corporation tax to the Government will prove 
more clearly the situation than anything we can say. 

Yours, very truly, 
ROBERT WOLSTENHOLME. 
Guo, C. HETZEL Co., 
Chester, Pa., March 13, 1914. 
Hon. J, HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Mr. Moore: Several days’ absence accounts for the delay in re- 
plying to your inquiry of the Tth instant. 

I can not speak specifically as to the percentage of production of other 
manufacturers in our line of business, but we are running about 60 
per cent of capacity. 

I can recall no year since 1896 when this mill was not running to 
its full capacity in the month of March. 

Ever since the extra session of Congress was convened to enact a 
so-called competitive tariff the wool-manufacturing business has suffered, 
and suff severely. 

The uncertainty as to the outcome of the interminable discussions 
in Congress destroyed confidence in values so that purchases were cur- 
tailed, and the final enactment of the tariff bill has completely demoral- 
ized market, 8 have had a free sale since January 1 
it has been only at the sa ce of profit or at actual loss. 

The amount of wages paid in our mill in 1913 was over 21 per cent 
less than in 1912. 

This does not represent a reduction in the rate of wages, but a re- 
duction from full-time employment which, so far as the employees’ in- 
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is the same thing—and there was no reduction in 


come is concerned, 
their cost of living. 

The exports of wool manufactures from England alone for the months 
of January and shuren tsk were three and three-fourths times the 


exports for January and February of 1913. 

t his meeng a corresponding loss of home production and home em- 
ploymen 

T look for these exports to increase as the foreign wool manufacturers 
become more familiar with the requirements of the American market. 

A duty that is low enough to permit such imports as these is low 
enough to permit a volume limi only by the capacity of the foreign 
woolen factories. 

Yours, sincerely, 
Geo, C. HETZEL, 


Wu. B. RILEY & Co., MANUFACTURERS, 
Philadelphia, March 11, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore 


House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mr. Moone: Yours of March 9 duly received. So far as our 
business is concerned, we find ourselves very much behind, and the out- 
look with us is not at all reassuring. 

We feel that a great many goods that heretofore have been made on 
this side of the Atlantic that come within the range of our business 
will be imported, 

Very truly, yours, 
Wu. B. REY, 


Munrkr & BRO., 
Philadelphia, March 9, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Agreeable to your letter of the 7th, we would advise you 
that we find conditions in the textile business to be anything but satis- 
factory. Before the new tariff law went into effect it was fully antici- 
pated, and business has not recovered. We are running full time but 
about 60 per cent of the equipment. We have been shown samples of 
foreign goods at prices that would make it absolutely impossible for 
any American manufacturer to produce them, 

Yours, truly, ; MURPHY & Bro. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 
TELL OF THE LOW TARIFF’S EFFECTS UPON THEIR BUSINESS—THE AD- 
VANTAGE GIVEN TO THE FOREIGN COMPETITOR. 


The same story of uncertainty and unemployment is told with 
very great frequency. The hosiery business seems to be one 
that is particularly marked for slaughter under the new system. 
The following letters from representatives of the trade best tell 
of existing conditions: 

CHAS. CHIPMAN’S SONS 


New York, March 13, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 
House of Representatives of United States, Washington, D. C. 


ay and June. 

e fact that the 8 
hosiery, especia 

has If the de- 


Europe, which occurs du the months of 
As far as the 1 tn Ba 
can people have recentl 


The we are deliye were bought last June, July, and August, 
and I personally think that inside of one year we will ourselves 
high and dry for business on anything over these ‘oods, with 


the exception of the silk goods, which we 
Market on. 

Most popular 25-cent goods are manufactured out of a combination 
artificial silk and cotton, and a great many 50-cent goods out of a 
combination of artificial and Japan silk. ow, under the Underwood 
bill, artificial silk takes an ad valorem aay instead of specific, and 
the numbers of silk which are largely in our eh yeh nane 
Nos. 120 and 130 Den., costs more under the Underwood bill than it 
did under the Payne bill, and the only accounts that are cheaper are, 
the very heavy accounts, which are used in very small quantities. All 
of these silks are controlled by one concern, viz, the American Viscose 

O., with the exception of a different process slik which is called 
Tobays.“ which is not suitable for the tting industry on account 
of its weakness, 

We had contracts for this silk from abroad at $1.88 per pound under 
the Payne bill, with the understanding if the duty should be changed, 
we should have the benefit of it. Under the Underwood bill they want 
to charge us 8 cents more per pound, saying this was the difference. 
We made a strennous fight and succeeded in maintaining the price the 
same. Notwithstanding these facts, our duty has been cut, as you 
know, on the finished article. 

Very respectfully, yours, F. L. CHIPMAN, 
Jonx BLOOD & Co., 
Philadelphia, March 13, 191}. 
Mr. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sauna e Jan 
Fe 1, 1913, we p 

4,946. For the same period ending March 1, 1914, we paid out 
46,213, maki 


or a year, would mean that our employees would recelve $34,932 less 
for a period of one year under the present conditions as compared to 
the conditions during 1913, 
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Please note that this time one year ago our mill was running 100 per 
cent full; to-day oe operating exactly 70 per cent of our machinery. 
ee Y Joun BLOOD & CO., 
ROBERT C. BLOOD. 


BROWN KNITTING CO., 
Philadelphia, March 11, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Moore: I am in receipt of your favor of the 7th instant, 
and in reply beg to say that the goods we are manufacturing in our 
mill at the present time are orders taken prior to the passage of the 
Underwood l. We have received no orders of any amount on our 
cotton, lisle, or mercerized hose such as we have been in the habit of 
getting from our trade. It would seem to us as if the buyers were 
waiting to see what the foreign market was going to be on this class of 
merchandise. If it were not for some orders we have on silk goods, on 
which there is no competition in Germany and which the tariff does not 
affect, our mill would be closed. If anybody says that our business has 
been prospering since the Underwood bill went into effect, they do not 
state the truth. We haye received a number of cancellations amounting 
to many thousands of dozens since the Underwood bill went into effect 
on cotton, lisie, and mercerized goods. This is due to the fact, as 
written above. the buyers are interested in knowing what the foreign 
market is going to do. They all have the impression that goods are 
going to be cheaper, and consequently are cancelling from every direc- 
tion where it is possible to do so. This is the correct situation in our 
mill . present ae 

ve ru 
n zt W. PARK MOORE, Treasurer, 


BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS, 
Reading, Pa., March 18, 191}. 
Mr. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Your kind letter of the 12th was duly received and an- 
swer delayed on account of the absence of the writer. 

Our Mr. Oberlaender was in Chemnitz, the chief center of German 
hosiery manufacture, during November and December of last year in- 
vestigating conditions, and found that the German manufacturers had 
advanced their prices all along the line as soon as the Underwood bill 
passed. In other words, they were smart enough to discount the con- 
ditions by raising the price on account of the lower rate of aut The 
American buyers generally held off, but there can not be the slightest 
Gonet pane importations will increase, as the imports for last month will 

cate. 

In our business we unhesitatingly give you the following figures on 
our mercerized hosiery: 1913, orders on hand for February delivery, 
85,147 dozen; 1914, orders on hand for February delivery. 7,092 dozen; 
1913, orders on hand for March delivery, 41,101 dozen; 1914, orders on 
hand for March delivery, 5,935 dozen; and we are willing to make an 
affidavit as to their correctness. 

Relative to employment, we have been able to keep the mill going on 
full time by working on stock in the hope that with the opening of 
ming business we wiil be able to dispose of the same. Of course if 
this revival should not take place, something will have to be done in 
May sng Ber 

e , yours, 
5 Lf! BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS, 
G. OBERLAENDER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


3 GLOBE KNITTING MILLS, 
Norristown, Pa., March 19, 191}. 
Hon. J, HAMPTON Moorp, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Replying to your favor of the 7th instant, the writer de- 
layed answering your letter, thinking he might haye better news for 
you or something more definite. 

The latter part of 1913 business fell off and was worse with us than 
it had been for some years. About the first of the year, or a little after, 
business picked up somewhat and we were encouraged and commenced 
to think we were going to haye a fairly good business in spite of the 
low tariff, but a few weeks ago business again fell off and it is now 
Sony PY at a standstill with us. We have been trying to hold our 
organization together by running up stock, but we have now about 
reached the limit. All the future orders we have, to be delivered away 
up into next fall, are finished and packed up ready for shipment, and 
practically nothing coming in. For that reason our dyehouse and press- 
room have been doing almost nothing for the last couple of weeks. 
This is very annoying to us, as we lose our help, which we have 
trained. For the last week or 10 days we have been debating almost 
every day whether we shall run our factory part time or close down 
entirely for a While. As much as we dislike to do either, because of 
disrupting our organization, if we do not get business very soon we 
will be compelled to do it; and if we do, it will be the first time that 
we have stopped for the want of orders since during Cleveland’s last 
administration. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
Rauno & Recar (Ine,), 
j Per Jos. S. RAMBO, President. 


THE BROWN-ABERLE Co., 
Philadelphia, March 16, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Answering your inquiry as to business conditions at this 
time, wish to say that same are anything but good. We have received 
no business of any account on our cotton goods since the Underwood 
bill went into effect. On the contrary, our customers have canceled 
large quantities and held us up otherwise on deliveries. This time last 
year We were sold ahead on cottons from 10 to 12 months, and now, 
f it were not for our silk business, on which Germany can not compete 
with us, we would be very dull, as the tre je is holding off from buying 
anon goods, expecting to get much lower prices from our competitors 

ermany, 
Very truly, yours, BROWN-ABERLE Co. 
Gustave Runrr, President, 


RADMOOR MILLS, THOS. E. BROWN & Sons, - 
Philadelphia, March 10, 191}, 
J. HAMPTON Moore, 6 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We have your letter of March 7, and take pleasure in 
advising you as follows: 
Our seamless-hosiery plant has been practically at a standstill since 
the new tariff has gone into operation. As you possibl know, we are 
both full-fashioned and seamless manufacturers, while the greatest por- 
5 205 production is Greys rng ich 
ur production on seamless hosiery which we above refer to is from 
300 to 400 dozen per day. This affects about 50 employees. s 
Other hosiery manufacturers in Philadelphia must be in equally as 
d shape, or worse than we are, because almost daily we have from a 
dozen to two dozen applicants at our mill, whereas prior to this time 
it was always necessary for us to advertise for help. 
Tours, very truly, 
THOS. E. Brown & Sons, 
Per KNEBEL. 
UPHOLSTERY MANUFACTURERS, GLOVE MAKERS, AND OTHERS REPORT 
ACTUAL CONDITIONS AS INFLUENCED BY TARIFP LEGISLATION. 


Here are several other reports affecting industries where labor 
is feeling the effects of tariff depression: 


Philadel: hin 2 

ladelphia, Ma 9, 191}. 

Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, £ e 
_ Washington, D. C. 


Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN: Your favor of March 7, 1914, asking us 
whether we are employing the usual number of people in our industry 
at this time and whether we are working full time as usual at hand. 

For the past six months we were working about 60 per cent of our 
production, but the last two weeks we went up to about eighty-odd 
per cent of our production, not that business looked sufficiently good to 
warrant that, but this is the time of the year when we get good skins 
and is the best time of the year to manufacture leather. A year ago at 
the main gate of our factory where we employ our people there would 
be an occasional perience in the morning looking for a job; it is put- 
ting it very conservatively to say that at the present time we have a 
good-sized crowd there looking This is our 
experience. . 

Yours, truly, 


‘or jobs every morning. 


Burk BROTHERS, 
ALFRED E. BURK, President. 


NEPAUL MILLS, 
THE STEAD & MILLER Co., 
Philadelphia, March 9, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran MR. Moore: Replying to your letter of March 7, relative to the 
number of workers employed in the manufacturing upholstery trade in 
Philadelphia, would my that ail the mills are running slack, and not 
more than two-thirds of the regular number are employed in any mill at 
the. present time. 

e are beginning to feel foreign competition. 

A kreet many of the large department stores, who have never sent 
their buyers to Europe for upholstery goods, already are either abroad 
or planning to go. 

It looks to us as though we are up against a very hard proposition, 
as it is not possible for us to compete in prices. 

We are working 55 hours a week, but with only about two-thirds of 
our saa force, and have very few goods on order, and it seems to be 
impossible to get orders. 

Yours, very truly, THe Srrap & MILLER Co., 
JohN W. SNOWDEN, 
Vice President. 


on ke. BT n 
8 O vers ville, i ae 
Ron. J. HAMPTON Moo 5 . 


RE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: As one of the Members of Congress who, I observe, is en- 
deavoring to obtain and give to that body honest information as to the 
results attained under the six months operation of the new tariff law, 
I feel that the situation in the leather dress-gloye industry in this dis- 
trict should be given to you. 

The rates of duty of the old law were on men’s leather dress gloves, 
for various styles, $4, $4.40, or 5 per dozen pairs. In the present 
law these rates are $2.50 and $2.75 a dozen pairs for like gloves. On 
women’s gloves, not-over 14 inches in length, the rates of the old law 
were from $2.50 to $3.80 per dozen pairs for various styles. In the 
present law these rates are $2 and $2.25 per dozen pairs. 

I have made a careful canvass of the situation in this district—Ful- 
ton County, N. Y.—where approximately 95 per cent of the leather 
dress gloves produced in this country have been made, and find these 
conditions to ist: 

Advance orders for fall deliveries, placed thus far in 1914, are about 
50 pr cent below the same period of 1913 and of other normal years; 
that there have also been many cancellations and revisions of orders 
placed early in the season, indicating the effect of foreign competition. 

Factory operation here is way below normal. There are, I am con- 
vinced, from a personal investigation, between four and five hundred 
cutters and sewers in this district that have no employment, and that 
much of the employed force is on half and two-thirds time. 

The result of my investigation herein given is sustained by the sub- 
joined news item quoted from the Leader-Republican of March 24, 1914, 
a daily newspaper published in Gloversville, N. Y.: 

“ HEAVIEST DEMAND FOR CHARITY IN MANY YEARS— SHAFFER SWAMPED 
BY APPLICATIONS FOR JOBS AND PHYSICIANS. 


“Commissioner of Charities M. L. Shaffer is a much-troubled official 
of late, owing to heavy demands upon him by the needy of the city. In 
the past week he has n besieged with requests for work, and also for 
medical assistance, until he knows hardly which way to turn. The 
heavy demands upon the official seem to indicate there are many idle 
and Il in this city. * * * 

“Commissioner Shaffer stated to-day that the pocr of the city are 
comes to him in great numbers, and more calls are registered this year 
than for several years past. Work seems to be scarce and he is unable 
to supply all who have sought with labor. The number of ill on his 
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hands is also very large, and the city physicians haye a number of cases 
in charge.” 
Under the rates of the old law the foreign pona of leather dress 


gloves had about 80 per cent of our market 
per cent of men's. 

So with a good part of the handicap removed by the much lower rates 
of the present law, it is obvious that the American glove manufacturer 
must continue to lose the business to the lower-wage countries of Aus- 
trian, Italy, Germany, France, and England. 

Yours, very truly, 


women’s gloyes and 20 


JAMES WARBASSE, | 
Editor and Publisher the Glovers Review. 
SLACKNESS SERIOUSLY AFFECTING LABOR IN THE IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY AND MACHINERY TRADES. 


Mr. Chairman, here are a lot of letters from firms engaged in 
the steel and iron trade, doing less business, running short 
hours, laying off men. The iron and steel business is usually re- 
garded as an indicator of general prosperity or depression. 
There was no special trouble with it last year except the effects 
of persistent inyestigation, but this year it is different. The 
low tariff is in operation, and the results speak for themselves: 


Wonru Bros. Co., 
Coatesville, Pu., March 10, 191}. 
J. HAurrox Moorr, M. C., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your favor of the Tth received, and in reply would say 
that, as compared with March 1 last year, the number of men on our 
pay rolls is from 25 to 334 per cent less, and the men that have been 
retained are averaging not more than 50 per cent time, while during the 
first two months of last year we were running full, with a complete 
complement of men, and had been operating at 100 per cent capacity 
during the greater part of 1912. 

Orders commen to decline in yolume and tonnage shortly after the 
4th of March last year, and by early summer we found the volume of 
business very much curtailed, and this gradually diminished during the 
remaining six or seven months of 1913. This year is starting in with 
still lower prices and with no increase in the volume, and every new 
piece of business that comes into the market seems to be accompanied 
. Which frequently results in actual orders being deferred 

efin i 

Reeretting that actual conditions will not allow us to give you a 
more . report, I am, 

Very truly, yours, W. P. WORTH. 


MILLER LOCK CO., 
5 Philadelphia, March 12, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. e 


Dear Mr. Moore: Replying to your esteemed os hase of the 9th 
instant, would advise that orders being entered are about 66 per cent 
of the normal condition, and our working force is accordingly reduced, 
either in number of employees or working hours, to meet this condition ; 
this comparison is by actual figures with the same months one year ago. 
Just at the present time there are few, if any, goods being imported in 
our line, as it takes quite some time to change the channel of trade. 
Also, the foreign factories who will compete in this industry must pre- 
pare their types of goods so as to be as near those produced in the 
American market as possible; this all takes time. Unless the new tariff 
law is repealed we expect that the low-priced goods made in Germany, 
which are impossible for us to compete with here owing to their ex- 
tremely low wages, will be an important factor in this market. 

About February 3 there was considerable excitement in the Connec- 
ticut Democratic newspapers—largely 5 throughout the United 
States—over the statement that the Eagle k Co., of Terryville, Conn., 
was running 13 hours a day. This report was incorrect, If you will 
communicate with Mr. R. J. Plumb, their president, at Terryville, Conn., 
he no doubt will give you the facts, 

Our general superintendent, Mr. A. C. Jackson, spent sometime last 
summer in the hardware manufacturing district of Germany, and would 
be more than pleased to give you data obtained as to comparisons of 
wages between Germany and here, as well as some other facts which he 
obtained while on the tour made last summer by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 


Very truly, yours, EDWARD S. JACKSON, 


THE J. G. BRILL CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 9, 191}. 
Hon. J, HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We have yours of March 7, in connection with number of 
men employed at this time as compared with normal conditions. Beg to 
advise that we have somewhat less than the normal number of men 
working for this time of year, and can best sum it up by saying that we 
are operating about 70 per cent of our normal capacity; Would state 
that we have not felt any direct effect of the new tariff laws, but are of 
a : inion that they indirectly affect the condition of our business at 

s time. 

Yours, very truly, J. W. RAWLE, 
Assistant General Manager. 


The J. G. Brill Co, are extensive car builders. Some of our 
Democratic friends would say they should not be affected by the 
tariff. I submit the company’s own version of the situation. 

BEMENT-MILES WORKS, or THE NILES-BEMENT-PoND Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 9, 1914, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Represen tatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dan Sin: Replying to your letter of the Tth instant, relative to the 
number of ple employed at our plant, have to advise that when oper- 
ating at full capacity 800 to 850 men are engaged, working 60 hours a 

At the present time we haye 276 employees working 40 hours per 
week, 

Yours, very truly. 
BEMENT-MILES WORKS, OF THE NILES-BEMEXNT-PONO Co, 
W. J. HAGMAN, General Manager, 


The Bement-Miles Works are 
known machinists. 


old-established and widely- 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE Co., 
Philadelphia, March 9, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore 


Representative Third District, Pennsylvania, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 7th 
instant, in which you desire to know whether we are now employing 
the same number of pore in our industry that is usual at this time 
of the year, and whether they are working full time. 

We very preatly regret that we are compelled to state that we are 
now employ ng a force more than 25 per cent less than the normal at 
this time, and are working that force. but five days per week, with the 
unpleasant prospect before us of the possibility of being compelled later 
on to still further reduce our force and working time. 

We do not understand that you desire us to enter into the many 
reasons producing the condition above mentioned; but we will 
briefly that the most important factors affecting our individual busi- 
ness are the new tariff law and the uncertainty as to whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will grant to the eastern railroads 
the advance in freight asked for. 

Yours, very truly, 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE Co., 
E. L. LANGWORTHY 
Eastern Manager. 


The Adams & Westlake Co. are manufacturers of railway sup- 
plies, supposedly not affected by the tariff; but depression 
under the tariff seems to involve a general depression, just as 
prosperity under a tariff makes for general prosperity. 


Justus H. SCHWACKE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1915, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I duly received yours of Tth instant, and deferred reply 
until I could consult a gentleman here who I thought might haye de- 
pendable information which I could compare with some inquiry that I 
made a little over a month ago among the metal industries here in 
enly the northeast section of the city, but in his reply, which is now 
before me, he seems to have considered all the unemployed, so that the 
contemplated comparison is not possible. 

His estimate is from 75,000 to 100,000, Including those affected by 
seasonable occupations. He does say, however, that the Pencoyd Iron 
Works and the Midvale Steel Co, some weeks ago were down to 60 per 


cent. 
A apne DEOR inquiry which I made of 22 separate concerns elicited the 
ollowing: - 

A. About 10 per cent Jess than normal (but they are making a cer- 
tain line of machinery which is affected by the new fashions for 
women’s dress goods, so that their condition is not typical). 

B. No reduction, 

C. Reduced about 30 per cent. 

D. No reduction (except in one department), due to contracts taken 
before the tariff agitation and not yet worked out. 

E. No reduction. Are bringing out a new line of machinery not af- 
fected by tariff conditions. 

F. Running only about 60 per cent capacity. 

G. Running only about 80 per cent capacity. 

H. Running only about 50 per cent capacity. 

I, Hours reduced, 50 per cent; number of men reduced, 50 per cent. 
par faci working only 25 per cent of capacity. 

J. Running about 30 per cent of capacity. 

K. Running about 75 per cent of capacity. 

I. Running about 50 per cent of capacity. 

Running about 80 per cent of capacity. 

No change, but working principally on stock. 

Have reduced bours 10 per cent and men 10 per cent. 

. Conditions normal. 

Have reduced force about 10 per cent, 

About normal. 

Force reduced one-half. 

Force reduced one-third; working principally on stock. 
. Force slightly increased over this time last year. 

The above does not include some of the biggest works in town, as, 
for instance, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which is reported to be 
running less than one-half force. 

Our own condition is about two-thirds of capacity, but workin 
largely on stock in order to keep our organization together, but wit 
very little demand. 

I take every opportunity to inquire of visitors and others throogh 
our traveling salesmen as tọ the general conditions existing in the 
metal trađes, and the reports are in accord as to largely reduced 
forces and prospects very discouraging, 

Yours, very truly, 


demmonoze 


J. H. ScHwaAcke. 
Mr, Schwacke knows the machinery business from beginning 
to end. His summary of conditions prevailing in large indus- 
trial plants is one of the most interesting of the group. 
A TREMENDOUS SLUMP IN LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING, 


Tun BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
Philadelphia, March 11, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


. My Dran Mr. Moore: Replying to your favor of the 10th instant, 
there has been no essential change of conditions with us since our last 
communications. Our pay roll for the week ending March 7 includes 
8,433 men, working an average of 50 hours. 

Very truly, yours, 


ALBA B. JOHNSON, 
President. 
The Baldwin Locomotiye Works—Mr. Chairman, I haye al- 
luded to that institution before. At the beginning of the year 
1913 they had over 19,300 men in their employ—tine, sturdy, 
American mechanics, every one of them earning his bread and 
putting away a little of his savings in the savings bank. He is 
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using that up now. At the close of 1913 that fine force of 19,300 
men had dwindled down to 10,464. Here is a letter from the 
president of the company, written at my reqtest, dated March 
11, 1914, showing that the force had been still further reduced, 
until on March 7 there were only 8,483 remaining, less than half 
the usual complemént. Put those reductions along witli the 
figures of the Bement-Miles Works and strike an average and 
you will soon find, Mr. Chairman, that there is good reason for 
those who believe that lower tariffs will help labor to preach 
optimism and to preach it hard. 
HARDSHIP AND NONEMPLOYMENT VIE WITH SPORTY GOODS, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MOORE. I regret I can not yield now. I have not the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not intend now to dwell upon the misery 
of those who haye had to endure the rigors of the winter with- 
out employment. They have been numerous, and no great city 
has failed to realize their presence. I shall not even read some 
appeals from charitable organizations which I have laid aside 
for this occasion. They tell of the want of those who were with- 
out work in the mills; let that suffice. But briefly and in ĉon- 
clusion, I commend to your attention the advertising pages of 
the great newspapers. Read them, if you will, and see the 
secret of our popular optimism. The foreign goods are coming 
in. Look at the great broadsides telling of the fine new styles 
that the foreigners are setting for us. Read of the hats from 
London and the dress goods from Paris; of the chinaware from 
Belgium and the woolens from England. Read of the fine new 
clothes for the sporty young man and the dress goods for the 
ladies as they come from the fashion plates of Paris and London. 

SEE THE CARGOES COMING IN, 

Witness the ships with cargoes of foreign commodities, the 
products of the cheaper labor of foreign countries; aye, perhaps 
the product of that convict labor that you attempted to exclude 
the other day; the product of that child labor which you upon 
the other side of the House welcomed from abroad when you 
passed your convict-labor bill; the product of that labor which 
works more than eight hours a day in the foreign countries, 
which you refused to reject when you had the opportunity to 
do it. See how it comes in cargo lots, free of duty, or at lower 
duties than ever before. Read how we get them; imported 
garments, silks, and satins made by the labor of Europe and 
laid down on the counter at the American price. How can they 
come in ever-increasing quantities without increasing the num- 
ber of American workmen who must tread the streets and the 
by-ways looking for work? The problem that confronts us now 
is the problem of employment. We can not forever buy from 
the foreigner and maintain our industries at an honest wage 

` in the United States. Cheap goods make cheap men. We do 
not want either here. 
THE PEOPLE WILL WANT TO KNOW. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I have brought testimony as to existing 
conditions in the industrial world from those who make up the 
pay rolls. It is evident from what they say that the wage ac- 
count in this country has fallen off since the passage of the 
Underwood tariff law. I shall nct take up your time to read 
even the headlines of a hundred newspaper articles which I 
have before me indicating the needs of the people who have 
been thrown out of work. If you find any satisfaction in tak- 
ing the work away from American mills and giving it to for- 
eigners, that may be your reward, but it does not comport with 
what the American protectionist believes to be the true interest 
‘of labor. The Democratic Party put this new law upon the stat- 
ute books despite Republican protest. It has displaced labor and 
produced great uncertainty in business. You told us it would lift 
“a burden from the backs of the American people” and re- 
duce the cost of living. It has done neither. When you come 
to explain it to the American people, as you will have to do in 
the approaching campaign, I predict you will find it the most 
difficult task your party has undertaken. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl 
yania has expired. : 


ADDENDA. 
(Submitted by Mr. Moon under leave to extend his remarks.) 
[Editorial from the Philadelphia Inguirer.] 
SIX MONTHS OF THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF. 

Six months of the Underwood tariff law have more than justified 
every prediction made by protectionists. President Wilson's i that 
it would be a poog plan to put the “wits of the American manufac- 
turer against the world” is shown to be a failure. In the last six 
months the Nation has lost 5 „000 in customs revenue. It is be- 


lieved that the iosses will be heavier in the ensuing six months, since 
the woolen schedule has been in operation only three months, so that 


ay Pay vege OE EDS pene e re’ nearly correct in their res. 
In the six months we ha Pat é =: 


ve lost in exports and have gaincd in im- 
ports. We have imported $54,000,000 less of raw mate: 
rials for further manufacture, than in 


of the previous pr In the same period our 


trade. This net loss 

Our “ wits” have 
not met abroad for the simple reason that our men will not work 
for such wages as are d abroad. The showing for the month of 
eee is the worst of all, and there is no prospect of a change for the 

er. 

The Government is $30,000,000 behind in its balance sheet for the 
fiscal year to date. Appropriations are on a higher scale than ever, 
while the prosperity of the country is being assailed on every side, 
That conditions are no worse is due to the fact that our manufacturers 
have been doing their best to meet conditions. They have seen their 
profits cut down or vanish, but they have kept on because they did not 
want to see their organization broken up. Many thousands of em- 
ployees have been discharged. This city has more idle men than at 
ay time in a generaticn. 

t was as plain as anything could t> six months ago that such 
would be the results. but the academic legislators at Washington 
believed that by law they could make three and three make seven. 


[Editorial from the Public Ledger, Philadelphia.] 
DEMOCRATS PILLING THE POREIGNER’S PURSE. 


The effect of Democratic bedevilment of business is reflected more 
clearly in the customhouse returns than anywhere else. They show that 
there has been a falling off of $40,000,000 in dutiable imports during 
the first four months of the new tariff law, in comparison with the cor- 
responding period a year ago. This decline is at the rate of $120,000,000 
a year, in spite of the fact that the duties have been reduced. 

The reason for this astounding slump in fo purchasing is found 
in the demoralization of business. The home producer has not benefited 
by the sale of his own products to take the place of those usually 
bonght abroad, because people have not been buying goods. They are 
waiting to see what else Congress will do; and revenue-producing busi- 
ness is falling off at the annual rate of $112,000,000 net. 

The increase of free 3 by $12,000,000 is due to the preference 
that the Democrats have shown for the foreign producer over the Ameri- 
can farmer, cattle raiser, and manufacturer, a preference that Abraham 
Lincoln never could countenance. He did not pretend to be a tariff 
expert, and did not haye much use for theories of any kind, but he was 
gifted with enough piain horse sense to understand what going abroad 
for goods meant. is Gettysburg speech is a classic, but he did not 
compress in it so much as he did when he said: 

“I do not know much about the tariff, but I know this much, when 
we buy manufactured goods abroad we get the goods and the foreigner 
gets the money. When we buy manufactured goods at home we get 
both the s and the money.” 

Protection is epitomized in these words, in which there is no sugges- 
tion of a competitive tariff, or of free trade, or of a tariff for revenue. 
The Republican 5 has been striving to carry out the admirable 
policy of developing the industries of the country so that it might pro- 
duce the goods and get the money for them in Lincoln's way. 

But the Democrats, with their latest inept muddling with matters 
with which their ep Pinna disqualifies them to deal, bave succeeded 
in benefiting the foreigner by the free entry of $12,000,000 worth of 
goods in the first four months of their law in excess of the amount 
entered under the old law. And what are these goods? A considerable 
amount of them is wool of varlous grades—wool that can be produced 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania and Colorado and a number of other States. 
More than $4,700,000 worth of clothing wool was admitted free in 
December and January, against only a little more than $2,000,000 in 
the same period under the Payne-Aldrich law; and $9,404,000 worth of 
clothing, carpet, and combing wool came in during these first two 
months of the free-wool clause, an amount greater by $2,400,000 than 
the amount imported in the last five months of the Payne tariff. 

But neither clothing nor carpets are any cheaper than they used to be, 

the carpet makers and the tailors do not promise to reduce prices 
after the new wools haye been woven into fabrics. The sole benefit of 
the reduction will be felt by the woolgrowers of Uruguay and of 
Australia and of Argentina and other wool-producing countries. The 
Australian importations, for example, jum from $37,000 in October 
and November to $1,100,000 in December and 9 and Uruguay 
which sent almost none here before December 1, sold to the nited 
States more than $300,000. worth in the first two months of free wool. 
The Democrats are legislating for South America and the islands of 
the sea, while the woolgrowers of their own country may go hang for 
all they care. The wool States do not go Democratic and deserve no 
consideration. 

They care no more for the manufacturers of wool than for the sheep 
raisers, for they lowered the duties on woolen dress goods, and in Janu- 
ary $1,217,000 worth of them were brought in at the lower rate, or 
about a third as much in one month as had come in during the whole 

revious fiscal year. And the women have to pay just as much for a 
po made of these goods as they did before the tarif was reduced. It 
is the foreigner who gets the benefit and the domestic producer who has 
to suffer from fo: competition. 

The Democrats p anned to give the foreigner American money for his 

s, instead of buying American goods from American producers and 
eeping both goods and money at home, in Lincoln's way. The only 
reason they have not succeeded better in carye cat this foolish plan 
lies in the general state of uncertainty that their whole legislative 
program has produced. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Brrns of Tennessee 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolutions (S. Res. 325): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. WILLIAM ICHARDSON, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be 1 e by the Pre- 
siding Officer, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Hepresentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 

e decea 
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of the 
mate do now take a recess until to-morrow (Thursday) 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memor 
deceased the Se 
at 11.50 a. m. 

In compliance with the foregoing, the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed as said committee Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. 
ROBINSON, Mr. Gronna, Mr. POINDEXTER, and Mr. CRAWFORD. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bown re]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Iowa consume some of his time now? 

Mr. BOWDLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a mat- 
ter of enormous interest to all archwologists and to some 
archaic statesmen which I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House. It is brief. 

There is nothing new under the sun. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the distinguished scientist, has shown enough to make us be- 
lieve that from the question of the minimum wage to the abolish- 
ing of the red-light district in Washington, thero is nothing 
new, and that all civilizations have had to meet pretty much 
the same questions. In this toll question there is nothing new. 
In a recently excavated cellar at Karnak the archeologists have 
discovered a tablet which tells the following story, very liberally 
translated : 

“Tn the days of Seti there arose a mighty controversy which 
shook all Egypt. 

“Tt appears that in a prior reign a certain Egyptian had been 
granted the royal favor of exclusively carrying ‘n vehicles all 
goods on the roads between Karnak and Memphis, which were 
not ass laden. A company was organized around this fran- 
chise, known as the Karnak-Memphis Transfer Co., and its 
vehicles quickly drove all asses off the roads. 

In later years Seti built another road, much shorter and 
better, and which promptly became immensely popular for all 
the caravans between Assyria and Babylonia on the east and 
Abyssinia on the west. 

“The cost of this new road was about 400,000,000 shekels, and 
was paid out of the royal treasury; but the purpose was, and it 
was so declared, that this cost was to be defrayed finally by 
tolls levied on the vehicles, caravans, and asses of all nations 
using the road. To this declaration the nations joyfully as- 
sented, for, be it known, the road was of enormous interest to 
them. 

“But at about the time the road was to be dedicated, the 
transfer company solemnly declared that its exclusive fran- 
chise would be impaired by charging it tolls. It claimed that 
requiring it to pay tolls along with foreigners when Egypt had 
built the entire road was to surrender Egyptian sovereignty— 
was, in fact, truckling to Babylonia; that there could have been 
no motive in building the road if its franchise and business 
were to be taxed; it charged finally that the term “all nations” 
could not have included Egypt, which built the road. 

“All this produced a high degree of botheration to Pharaoh, 
for the people, who, before the road was built, regarded the 
company as a trust, now showed a profound tendency to regard 
it as a benevolent organization. The air rang with ‘bad faith,’ 
‘unconstitutional,’ ‘treason,’ ‘truckling to Assyria,’ and the 
whole nation divided itself into ‘tollites’ and ‘ antitollites.’ 

“So Pharaoh, in profound distress, proposed a change in the 
law by exempting the company from tolls. But at this the 
nations protested, for said they, ‘If our tolls are to be based on 
cost, then it is obviously to our advantage to have as many pay 
as possible.’ And so the battle raged. 

“At this crisis a Hebrew from Goshen appeared at the palace 
and addressed the King on this wise: 

0 King, live forever. Why art thou bothered over this 
simple question? Dost thou not know that this company hath 
charged thy subjects all the traffic would bear? Dost thou 
not know that it is already a monopoly in restraint of trade 
under the antitrust act of the Shepherd Kings? Dost thou 
not know that it hath waxed fat and arrogant and hath driven 
all asses off the road from Memphis to Karnac? Dost thou 
not know that its exclusive franchise of carrying all the freight 
is immensely valuable? And dost thou not think that it is 
arrogant and impious for it, with one exclusive franchise, to 
25 1285 another, and to throw thy kingdom into turmoil to 
ge S 

“At this the tablet says the King replied : 

„Isaac, my son, I perceive that thou art the goods, and that 
I, even I, am an illustrious chump. Bring hither the directors 
of that company that they may be slain before me, and that 
their houses be made a dunghill, and, as for their franchise, 
granted by my foolish father, let it be instantly abolished.’ 

“But Isaac replied: 


% King, live forever; but be not hasty in this thing. Jus- 
tice requireth not this decree. Hast thou not heard, even from 
thy father, that every man—and Kings sometimes—worketh 
for his own interests? Why rage and marvel that men are 
selfish? Marvel, rather, that any be unselfish.’ 

Isaac, my son,’ continues the tablet, ‘thou art wise in thy 
generation; but these men have conspired against the royal 
treasury, for my sweaty subjects have built this road and have 
dug the shekels from the Nile's soil to pay for it. If, then, 
these men be not knaves, they be lunatics or fools. Let them 
all be taken at once to the royal bughouse that this pest be 
not propogated and that my subjects be no longer deceived.’ ” 

And it was so, even in the days of Seti, 3,500 years ago. 
Verily, there is nothing new under the sun, [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Iowa consume some of his time now? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Bryan, issued a signed statement entitled 
“Our policy toward Latin America.” In the course of the state- 
ment he used the following language: 

He [referring to President Wilson] is not concerned as to the personnel 

the Government; all he desires is that the people shall have such 
offices as they desire. 

Mr. Bryan in this enunciation was apparently referring to 
the Latin American Republics; but, if we substitute the word 
“Democrats” for the word “people” in this sentence, we 
have an accurate summing up of Mr. Bryan's point of view 
relative to our Diplomatic Service. The record of Mr. Bryan in 
the portfolio of State during the past year has conclusively 
established that he is not concerned as to the personnel of the 
Diplomatic Service; all he desires is that the Democrats shall 
have such offices as they desire. 

It iş my purpose to develop as briefly as may be the precise 
changes in our Diplomatic Service which the year just past has 
witnessed. I shall deal more especially with the diplomatic 
situation in Latin America, because in that quarter of the 
earth’s surface lies our commercial future, and because, too, 
owing to the present interpretation of the Monroe doctrine, 
we are forced to scan with peculiar closeness the attitude which 
the Republics to the south of us assume toward this country. 
The United States to-day is not receiving anything like its fair 
share of the trade of Latin America. In a speech delivered 
some three months ago I dealt at considerable length with this 
aspect of our problem. Suffice it to say here that the latest figures 
available show that the United States was responsible for but 
22.9 per cent of the total imports of Latin America; if Mexico 
and Cuba be omitted—which countries, from geographical and 
historical reasons, have always had close trade relations with 
the United States—the figure of 22.9 per cent is reduced to 16 
per cent. The United States is responsible for but 11 per cent 
of the imports of Brazil, but 12 per cent of the imports of Chile, 
and but 14 per cent of the imports of Argentina. Clearly, if 
the United States is to receive its rightful share of the com- 
merce of these great and very rapidly growing sister Repub- 
zics of the American Hemisphere, it is incumbent upon her to 
be diligent in promoting close and cordial relations with each 
and every one of these Republics, whether large or small. One 
way, and certainly an important way, is to raise the Diplomatic 
Service with these countries to the highest possible plane of 
efficiency. The possibilities for good resultant upon the send- 
ing of a skillful, experienced, tactful, and capable minister or 
ambassador to any one of these countries can scarcely be 
overemphasized. 

In the Roosevelt and Taft administrations a sincere attempt 
was made to place our Diplomatic Service upon a merit basis. 
Some traces of the old spoils system were discernible, espe- 
cially in the higher appointments, but the lower diplomatic 
grades became more and more the rewards of efficient service 
during those 12 years. The country looked forward confidently 
to a continuance of this policy under the stalwart leadership 
of President Wilson. As he said himself: 

My warm advocacy and support both of the principle and of the 
bona fide practice of civil-service reform is known to the whole country, 
and there is no danger that the spoils system will creep in with my 
approval or connivance. 

Having in mind the tremendous importance of the Latin- 
American situation, from whatever point of view examined, and 
having in mind, too, the straightforward policy of the President 
upon the merit system, thus ably declared, I have been inter- 
ested, after a full year of President Wilson’s term, to examine 
with the greatest possible care the nature of the appointments 
to the Diplomatic Service which are the fruit of the present 
régime. I confess that I have been somewhat handicapped in 
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learning in detail the careers of the new diplomats to Latin 
America, because of the fact that almost all are entirely un- 
known to the publishers of that most useful handbook, Who’s Who 
in America. That excellent manual, as is well known, does not 
err on the side of exclusiveness. Its preface tells us that 27,000 
names are listed therein. Yet of the 15 new appointments to 
legations in Latin America but 4 are known even by name to 
the editor. For further information as to one of these—a most 
unkind cut—we are referred to an earlier edition in the series, 
as if the gentleman in question, though actually living, were 
legally dead. Two of the others are listed, because 15 years 
ago they were Members of Congress. The fourth is listed as a 
retired clergyman, but also, fortunately for his chances of 
diplomatic preferment, as a Progressive Democrat.” The other 
11 of the 15 are unknown even to such fame as inclusion in 
Who's Who holds out to the ambitious. For much of the 
information concerning their careers which I have been able to 
compile I am indebted to the yarious numbers of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union Bulletin. The editor of this publication, as fast as 
Latin-American appointments are confirmed by the Senate, 
writes to the appointee for authentic information as to his life, 
character, and achievements. Such information as appears is 
therefore largely autobiographie, and wherever I have quoted 
it below it may be accepted as at least representing the opinion 
of the subject of the sketch. 

I do not need to point out that a vast amount of criticism 
has been directed against the administration in connection with 
its diplomatic appointments. For example, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
is reported to haye said at the annual convention of that body 
hast December: 

Of the 22 ministers ie gore 13 had had several years’ ce 
fn Diplomatic Service, while none of the new appointees had had any 
v ence. Several of the appointments of o men to diplo- 
matie posts have seemed to the public to be made in payment of political 

È 

It is very easy to make a general arraignment of a prin- 
ciple or a policy, but it is much more convincing to assemble 
the actual facts bearing upon a given proposition so that 
the reader may judge for himself what general conciusions shall 

drawn. I therefore incorporate in my remarks at this 
point a brief sketch of the men who have been serving this 
country in the Latin-American diplomatic posts and of those 
who, since the advent of President Wilson, have taken their 
places. 
BOLIVIA, 

O Rear, John D. (appointed). Born in Mexico, Mo., in 1870, 
and has lived there eyer since. His diplomatic qualifications. 
if any, arise from the name of the town in which he has re- 
sided; certainly he has had no discoverable ce. The 
Pan American Union Bulletin, speaking presumably autobio- 
graphically, says: $ 

He also served on the Democratice State committee, He brin 
his new post the e and enthusiasm of youth, combined wi 
prudence and forethought of a trained lawyer. 


If the gentleman himself is to be believed, what more can 
the country ask? 

Knowles, Horace G. (displaced). Was born in 1863; is a 
graduate of Delaware College, and a lawyer. He entered the 
Consular Service in 1889, and since that time has been min- 
ister to Roumania and Servia, diplomatie agent to Bulgaria. 
minister to Nicaragua, minister and consul general to Santo 
Domingo, and minister to Bolivia. He has thus been en- 
gaged in various branches of the foreign service for 25 years. 

COLOMBIA, 


Thomson, Thaddeus A. (appointed). Mr. Thomson was born 
in Texas in 1853, and has always lived there; his present 
home is Austin, Tex. He is a planter, ranch owner, and locator 
of public lands. No diplomatic qualifications have been de- 
tected other than a presumable acquaintance with those kings 
of Democratic patronage and first citizens of Austin, Col. E. M. 
House and Postmaster General Burleson. The trustworthy Pan 
American Union Bulletin informs us that— 
though a prominent factor in State and National politics, he has 
never held any official position prior to his appointment to this very 

t diplomatic post. 

Du Bois, James T. (displaced). Mr. Du Bois was born in 
1851 and is a graduate of Cornell and of Columbian University 
Iaw School. He was appointed commercial agent at Aix la 
Chapelle in 1877 and consul in 1880. Since then he has been 
consul at Callao and Leipzig, consul general at St. Gall, law 
clerk in the Department of State, consul general at Singapore, 
and minister to Colombia. His foreign service thus covers a 
period of 87 years. 


to 
the 


COSTA RICA. 


Hale, Edward J. (appointed). Born in North Carolina in 
1839 and has lived there ever since. Newspaper editor, 

Einstein, Lewis (displaced). Born 1877. Holds two degrees 
from Columbia. Appointed secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
in 1903 at Paris; then successively secretary at London, at the 
Moroccan conference, at Constantinople, and at Peking. In 
1911 promoted to be minister at Costa Rica. 

CUBA, 

Gonzales, William E. (appointed). Born in Charleston, 8. G. 
in 1866 and has lived there ever since. Editor. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union Bulletin tells us that his father was concerned in 
the first filibustering expedition from the United States to 
Cuba in 1850, and goes on to say that— 
his ances’ and traini: 3 
5 understanding of the nh ot tle Thad — ener 

The report of the treasurer of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, Mr. Rolla Wells, chronicles—page S—that Gonzales 
Bros., Columbia, S. C., contributed $500 to the “true cause” in 
the national campaign of 1912. Perchance here is another 
. beyond those aliuded to in the Pan American Union 

Beaupre, A. M. (displaced). Mr. Beaupre was born in Ill- 
nois and was appointed after an examination secretary of the 
legation and consul general at Guatemala in 1897; successively 
chargé d'affaires, secretary of the legation, and consul general 
at Bogota, minister to Colombia, minister to Argentina, minister 
to the Netherlands and Luxemburg, and minister to Cuba; a 
record of 16 years in the foreign service of the United States. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Sullivan, James M. (appointed). Zorn in 1873, now a erimi- 
nal lawyer in New York City. Col. Harvey tells us that he 
achieved eminence by defending “Bald Jack” Rose in the 
notorious Becker trial, and that his cousin is a contractor in- 
terested in railway concessions in San Domingo. He is also 
known to fame as an indefatigable organizer of Democratic 
clubs in the campaign of 1912. 

Russell, W. W. (displaced). Mr. Russell was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1859. He is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, and has been civil engineer and surveyor in 
South America, Mexico, and the United States. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of the legation at Caracas in i895. He was 
successively secretary and chargé d'affaires at Panama, minister 
to Colombia, minister to Venezuela, commissioner to Ecuador, 
and minister and consul general to the Dominican Republic. 


ECUADOR. 


Hartman, Charles S. (appointed). Mr. Hartman is a lawyer 
of Bozeman, Mont. He was a Member of Congress from 1893 
to 1899. I have taken occasion to examine the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record to learn of his activities while in Washington. His 
principal endeavors seem to have been in the advocacy of the 
cause of the free coinage of silver. On February 7, 1896, for 
example, he made a ringing speech in favor of free silver in 
the course of which he referred to the fact that the condition 
of Mexico, a silver-using country, is so much better than that 
of the United States under a gold standard that he felt that 
dignified silence on the part of the gold men would be beneficial. 
Doubtless the accuracy of his information about Mexico and 
of his prophetic vision caused him to be selected as minister to 
a neighboring Republic in the troubled year of grace 1913. 
Those who are interested in studying more in detail Mr. Hart- 
man’s free-silver views will find other speeches on the same 
subject reported in the Conerrsstonar, Recorp for August 24, 
1893; March 1, 1894; February 6, 1895; and January 27, 1898. 
Whatever his shortcomings, diplomatic or otherwise, he seems 
to have been a consistent performer on this subject at least. 

Schuyler, Montgomery, jr. (displaced). Born in Connecticut 
in 1877. Holds two degrees from Columbia University. Uni- 
versity scholar in Indo-Iranian languages; university fellow. 
Appointed second secretary at St. Petersburg in 1902. Suc- 
cessiyely secretary and consul general at Bangkok; secretary 
and consul general to Roumania and Servia; secretary at St 
Petersburg, Tokyo, and Mexico; and minister to Ecuador. 

Speaking of this particular substitution, the New York Times, 
on July 20, 1913, said editorially: 


No further evidence is needed of the intention of the State Depart- 
ment, under Secretary Bryan, to disregard the merit system altogether 
in diplomatic appointments and to undo the work already done 
toward the formation of an eficient service than the displacement of 

Schuyler, jr., by Mr. Charles 8. Har of Bozeman, 
Mont., a politician long out of office and a statesman of the true Bryan 
Mr. Schuyler, 2 young man of good education and uncommon 
ability, took to the diplomatic career under the inducements offered to 
such men in the three administrations peecoting President Wilson's, 
He is not a politician but he has served the State Department efi- 
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elently and with considerable distinction in man * a 
0 


He has proved his fitness in these positions, an £ the type most 
needed in our Diplomatie Service. 

Mr. Hartman, on the other hand, has done the State no service which 
Js on the records since his retirement from the House of Representa- 
tives, of which he was a somewhat inconspicuous Member from 1893 
to 1899. Mr. Hartman was not then a Democrat, whatever he may 
be now, and beyond the introduction of a bill for the free coinage of 
silver and a few private pension bills, he did nothing much in Congress. If 
Mr. Hartman possesses any special fitness to serve his country as min- 
ister to Ecuador he has rig thay it lately while practicing law in Boze- 
man. It is natural that Mr. Bryan, however, should retain a kindly 
feeling for the few survivors of the old guard of “ free silver. 

Mr. Schuyler's appointment to Quito Is not six months old; it was 
not a political appointment, but a promotion for merit after many 
years of good service. He has not had time to get settled in his new 
office when he is swept aside, without consideration, to make way for 
a worn-out political henchman of the former advocate of 16 to 1. 


GUATEMALA, 

Leavell, William H. (appointed). Was born in South Caro- 
lina in 1850 and has been a clergyman since 1870. For one of 
his parishes he was fortunate to be settled in the good city of 
Austin, Tex., the home, as has been previously pointed out, of 
Messrs. House and Burleson. Who can say what fruitful con- 
sequence to the Republic of Guatemala resulted from the pas- 
torate? An expectant world is informed in the Pan American 
Union Bulletin that— 
his attainments attracted wide interest as well as many calls for 
lectures and discussions. 

Although there is no specific mention of the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit, the bond of union with the Secretary of State is really too 
obvious for comment. The important, though perhaps not un- 
common, distinction had been accorded him at the time the Bul- 
letin went to press of being received by the President of Guate- 
mala. The press of the capital city of Guatemala is said to be 
“loud in its praises of the new minister.” The secret of his 
success, however, is revealed by an interview which he gave as 
he was about to take ship for his new post. He said: 

I ex to find diplomacy easy. I have never been a diplomat ofi- 
clally, but I have been a minister 40 years. 

Bitt, R. S. R. (displaced). Mr. Hitt was born in 1876, and is 
a graduate of Yale and of Harvard Law School. He was ap- 
pointed to a secretaryship at Paris in 1901. He served succes- 
sively as secretary at Berlin, at Rome, and again at Berlin, and 
as minister to Panama, Venezuela, and Guatemala. 

HAITI. 

Smith, Madison R. (appointed). Mr. Smith was born in Mis- 
souri in 1850, and has been a lawyer, newspaper editor, and 
Member of the Sixtieth Congress. 

Furniss, Henry W. (displaced). Mr. Furniss was born in 
1868, and holds four university degrees. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed, after examination, consul at Bahia, and in 1905 min- 
ister to Haiti. 

HONDURAS, 


Ewing, John (appointed). Mr. Ewing was born in Alabama 
in 1857, and has lived in Missouri and Louisiana. He has 
been a collection teller, deputy collector of customs, customs 
broker, land agent, road overseer, lawyer, and newspaper man— 
a veritable jack-of-all-trades. His various pursuits had been 
so lucrative that he was able to contribute $500 to the Demo- 
cratic national campaign of 1912, (See p. 7 of Mr, Wells’s 
report.) The following factsare culled from the Pan American 
Union Bulletin: 

When quite a qong men he hung out his shingle and soon had clients 
of his own—he has me greatly appreciated x he public. Having 
lived in the South all his life and having been brought into business 
and social contact with the peoples of Central America through direct 
steamship connections, the new minister not be a stranger to life 
and environments with which he will be surroun friends 
predict for him a most successful and useful career. 

The President is indeed fortunate to happen upon a man 
who has had direct steamship connections with the Republie to 
which he is assigned. Incidentally, his brother, Robert Ewing, 
is Democratic national committeeman from Louisiana and the 
political boss of that Sate. A mere coincidence, doubtless. 

White, Charles D. (displaced). Mr. White was born in 
Ithaca in 1868, and is a graduate of Princeton and of two 
German universities. He was appointed secretary at Buenos 
Aires in 1904. He then seryed successively as secretary to the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg, Christiania, Habana, and to the 
arbitration tribunal at The Hague. He was appointed minister 
to Honduras in 1911. 

Of this substitution Mr. Edward G. Lowry, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, writing in Collier’s 
of February 7 last, says: 

One of the ministers Mr. Bryan found in office and who is now out 
of the service was C. D. White, who was minister to Honduras, He 
came up through the secretarial des by promotion. Mr. White was 
graduated from Princeton in 1891, and one of the persons who was in 
a degree sponsor for him and for his character attainments when 
he made application for a place in the Diplomatic Service was Woodrow 
Wilson, then president of Princeton, Mr. Bryan knew of this letter of 


President Wilson’s when Mr. White was retired from the service and 
another man appointed minister to Honduras, With regard to this 
previous indorsement Mr. Bryan took the view that the President's 
action at that time was not to be taken as 8 as President 
of the United States Mr. Wilson would keep Mr. White in office or, 
in effect, guarantee him permanent or continued tenure of office as a 
minister or in any grade of the Diplomatic Service above that of secre- 
tary of iega ion At any rate, Mr. Bryan appointed another man more 
to his 1 without eging any incap: or delinquency on the 
part of Mr, White. . 


NICARAGUA. 


Jefferson, Benjamin L. (appointed). Mr. Jefferson was born 
in Georgia in 1871, and has been a physician at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. He was a Bryan elector in 1908. The principal 
knowledge of his recent career is gained from the Pan Amer- 
ican Union Bulletin, which states that— 

At the time of his appointment he was serving his State as registrar 
of the State board of Tina commissioners, in which office he is said to 
have shown great executive ability. 

Weitzel, George T, (displaced). Mr. Weitzel was born in 
1878; is a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School and a veteran of the Spanish War. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed, after examination, secretary to Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. Ile then served successively as secretary at Panama, 
diplomatic adviser to Admiral Kimball, secretary at Mexico, 
on service in the Division of Latin-American Affairs in the 
Department of State, again (this time on special duty) at 
Mexico, Assistant Chief of the Division of Latin-American 
Affairs, and minister to Nicaragua. 

PANAMA, 

Price, William Jennings (appointed). Mr. Price was born in 
Kentucky in 1878, and has practiced law there in more recent 
years. The invaluable Pan American Union Bulletin tells us 
that “in 1906 he became a leading candidate for Congress,” 
and further, of even greater importance, that he is “of courtly 
and dignified demeanor.” As Mr. O’Rear had the name of his 
native town of Mexico to give the needed diplomatic touch; as 
Mr. Ewing had direct steamship connections with foretgn lands; 
as Mr. Jefferson hails from the town of Steamboat Springs, 
which smacks of foreign travel, so the propriety of Mr. Price’s 
diplomatic selection is greatly enhanced by the name William 
Jennings. Diplomatically, at least, Mr. Price can never ask 
again “ What's in a name?” 

Dodge, H. P. (displaced). Mr. Dodge was born in Boston in 
1870, and is a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School. In 1899 he was appointed third secretary at Berlin. 
He served successively as second secretary and secretary at 
Berlin, secretary at Tokyo, minister to Honduras and Salvador, 
minister to Morocco, Chief of the Division of Latin-American 
Affairs in the Department of State, and minister to Panama. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. ROGERS. I shall be glad to hear from the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I notice that in every case, so far as I can remem- 
ber up to this point, the man displaced had had preparation in 
the way of university graduation or study. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that statement is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FESS. And I have heard nothing about any political 
connection. I want also to ask you if you have any evidence 
that partisan politics played any part in the selection of the 
men who were displaced? 

Mr. ROGERS. I shall attempt to summarize that aspect of 
the ease a little later. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is a very striking antithesis, and I 
wondered whether-the gentleman had referred to that. 

PARAGUAY. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mooney, D. F. (appointed) —Mr. Mooney was 
born in Ohio in 1865, and is a lawyer. We are told in the Pan 
American Union Bulletin that— 


In 1908 Mr. Mooney was honored with election to the State Senate 
of Ohio, and served therein for a full term of two years. 


Beyond his senate service history does not enlighten us. 

Grevstad, N. A. (displaced). Mr. Greystad was born in 1851 
in Norway, and prior to his appointment in 1911 as minister to 
Paraguay and Nicaragua had been a newspaper man. It will 
be noticed that he is the first man in the entire list of retired 
ministers up to this point who has not worked his way either 
from the rank of consul or of secretary to that of minister. 

PERU. 

McMillin, Benton (appointed). Mr. McMillin was born in 
1845 in Kentucky and has resided most of his life in Tennessee. 
He served 20 years in Congress. He has been governor of his 
State. The Pan American Union Bulletin tells us that his ap- 
pointment is “a compliment to Peru.” In his leisure moments 
Mr. McMillin fs an insurance agent, and is known to fame as 
the “ War Horse of the Democracy of Tennessee.” 

Howard, Henry C. (displaced). Was born in Kentucky in 
1860 and holds two degrees from Columbia University. When 
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appointed minister to Peru in 1911 was a county judge in | 20 important diplomatic capacities. As the crown and culmina- 


Kentucky. 
URUGUAY. 

De Saulles, John L. (appointed). Mr. De Saulles, according 
to the Washington Post of March 12, has at least four claims 
to the appointment as minister to Uruguay: First, he is an old- 
time Yale football captain; second, he married the daughter of 
one of the richest men in Chile; third, he is well known in 
South America as a duelist; fourth, he was a valiant organizer 
of Democratic clubs of college men in the 1912 campaign. 

Mr. De Saulles, when interviewed, used the following diplo- 
matic language: 

I am in hearty sympathy with President Wilson's policy as to the 
South American Republics, which, as I understand it, is to establish 
a common understanding with them all. 

(Uruguay has just been given a legation separate from that 
of Paraguay. Mr. Grevstad, above referred to, formerly acted 
as minister to both countries.) 

VENEZUELA, 


McGoodwin, Preston (appointed). Mr. McGoodwin was born 
in Kentucky in 1880, but has lived most of his life in Oklahoma. 
In the vivid and inspired words of the Pan American Union 
Bulletin— 


Journalism is the route by which he traversed to the high position, 
As managing editor of the Oklahoman he rendered conspicuous services 
for several years prior to his selection, As a writer his work is force- 


ful and progressive. 

Northcott, Plliott (displaced). Mr. Northcott is a West Vir- 
ginian, born in 1869. He was appointed minister to Colombia 
in 1909, and thereafter served as minister to Nicaragua and to 
Venezuela. 

This completes the recital of the history of the United States 
diplomatic appointments to Latin America in the year just 
past. I have tried to make the story absolutely fair to both 
sides and as full as the demands of reasonable brevity would 
allow. It may be well at this point to stop and attempt to sum- 
marize what has been set forth in detail. 

Of the 15 men who have been displaced as Latin-American 
ministers during the past year 11 had worked up by sheer merit 
from subordinate places, either as consul or as secretary, 3 of 
the 11 having originally entered the foreign service as the result 
of examination. The 4 others were appointed without such 
previous expereince, but 1 of the 4 was serving at his fifth 
diplomatic post when removed and another was serving at 
his third post. It is perhaps not a violent presumption to as- 
sume that these 2, in addition to the 11 merit men, were pos- 
sessed of experience likely to make them more useful to their 
country than those who replaced them, not one of whom had 
had the slightest diplomatic experience. 

The average age of the 14 new ministers, the date of whose 
birth I am able to ascertain, is 52; the average age of the men 
displaced, in spite of the fact that one had served 36 years, 
another 24, and a half dozen or more between 10 and 20 years, 
was 47, Evidently no argument can be based upon the fact 
that the new men were so much younger and more vigorous than 
the old that the service was likely to be improved by the 
change. One of the new ministers is 75 years old, and four 
more are between 60 and 70. 

The average number of posts occupied by the men removed 
was six; the average number of years of experience was 13. 

Of the 14 men who replaced those already in office, 10 were 
born and bred in the South and appointed from some Southern 
State. One other, though appointed from the North, is of south- 
ern birth. But three are out and out northerners. Is there any 
reason to think that men from the South are per se more 
capable in the diplomatic world than northerners or than men 
who bave given the best years of their lives to the study and 
practice of the diplomatic profession? 

I wish that the limits of time would allow a similar detailed 
examination into the other diplomatic changes which have 
marked the first quarter of the Wilson administration. The 
United States sends out some 44 ambassadors and ministers to 
represent it in foreign capitals; but 7 of the men who rep- 
resented it when President Wilson took the oath of office are 
still in the harness to-day, and no man can say that any one 
even of these 7 will be left a month hence. 

Perhaps the grossest case in the old world of deliberate 
departure from the merit system is found in the removal of 
Mr. William W. Rockhill, who a year ago was our ambassador 
to Turkey. Mr. Rockhill was born in Philadelphia in 1854, and 
is a graduate of the military school at St. Cyr, France. He 
served three years as a lieutenant in the French Army in Alge- 
ria. In 1884 he was appointed second secretary of the legation 
at Peking, and in the 30 years’ diplomatic service which he has 
seen since that time he has served the country in between 15 and 


tion of his long and distinguished service he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia in 1909, and transferred, still as ambassa- 
dor, to Turkey in 1911. He is displaced by Mr. Henry Morgan- 
thau, the millionaire real estate operator of New York. Mr. 
Rockhill is turned adrift to shift for himself. The explanation 
is not difficult to find; Mr. Morganthau was chairman of the 
Democratic national finance committee in the campaign of 1912, 
and he alone—to say nothing of large contributions by members 
of his family—contributed $10,000 to the funds. 

A somewhat similar case is that of Mr. John B. Jackson, 
minister to Bulgaria, Roumania, and Servia. Mr. Jackson was 
born in 1862, and is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, New York University, and Princeton. He was ap- 
pointed second secretary of legation at Berlin in 1890, and had 
worked his way up to the rank of minister through a dozen 
intervening posts. 

His successor is Mr. Charles J. Vopicka, of Chicago, who 
also was a liberal contributor to the Democratic fund of 1912, 
most of it, possibly with an eye to the future, being turned into 
the treasurer after the President was actually elected. A dis- 
patch from London to the New York Sun, reprinted in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 20, is of some interest in 
this connection. It must be remembered that Mr. Vopicka is a 
Bohemian, having been born in Dolni Hbity : 


QUEEN “ CARMEN SYLVA” Says He IS “ CURIOUS "—AMERICAN MINISTER 
TO BALKAN STATES IS AMAZING THE NEAR EasT— Mn. VOPICKA, A 
CHICAGO BREWER, OWES APPOINTMENT TO SENATOR J. HAMILTON 


LEWIS. 
LONDON, March 20. 


Information which has reached the London office of the Sun from 
responsible sources would seem to suggest that the Washington Gov- 
ernment might be interested in the sayings and doing of Charles J. 
Vopicka, of Chicago, the American minister to the Balkan States. 

Mr. Vopicka was sent to the Balkan States as the United States 
official representative handicapped not only by lack of previous diplo- 
matie experience, but by a name which wouldn't guarantee him en- 
trance to court circles in any of the States to which he is accredited. 
The Washington Government, it has been learned, was notified of this 
fact when Mr. Vopicka was suggested as successor to Minister Jack- 
son. But what is a name of opprobium in the languages of the Near 
East is of suficient dignity in English, it seems, to be not at all out 
of place with the prefixed title minister.” 


OFFENSIVE SPEECH AT PRAGUE. 


The instructions which Secretary of State Bryan sent to Mr. Vopicka 
to proceed direct to his post after he had delivered an offensive speech 
at Prague, Bohemia, apparently have had little or no effect, for the be- 
havior of the minister since he has taken over his post has staggered 
the diplomatists of other nations, who are constantly wondering what 
Vopicka is going to do next.” 

Mr. Vopicka, who owes his appointment to Senator J. Ham Lewis, 
was a brewer, who was very popular with the Bohemians of Chicago. 
He attended a dinner at Prague, where he made a s h which showed 
no appreciation of his position as a minister of the American diplo- 
matic service. He talked freely and candidly and made some criti- 
cisms of Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. The speech was such an 
extraordinary one that the American consul general at Prague sent a 
cable dispatch to the American State Department calling attention to 
it and intimating that it was calculated to offend a friendly foreign 
power. The story goes that Secretary of State Bryan immediately 
wired Mr. Vopicka to proceed to his post without further delay. 


VISITS KING IN $12 SHIRT, 


At Bucharest, where Mr. Vopicka makes his headquarters, the stories 
of his doings are reported to have caused Queen Elizabeth (“ Carmen 
Sylva”) to remark to one of her intimates: “The American minister, 
I am told, is a very curious person.” 

At Sofia Mr, Vopicka drove up to the palace in a state carriage in all 
the formality with which the arriyal of a new minister is accompanied. 
He said to an American acquaintance as he got out of the carriage, 
pointing to the soft shirt he wore: That shirt cost me 812. I wore 
t when I saw King Charles and King Peter, and now I am wearing it 
to see Ferdinand,” 

Mr. Vopicka was then carrying his credentials whapped up in a small 
silk American flag, in which he presented them to King Ferdinand. 

The story of the rest of that audience is almost incredible, but the 
correspondent of the Sun is assured that Mr. Ms ier adopted a familiar 
confidential tone, saying in effect to King Ferdinand: 

“T have met Kings Charley and Peter and understand that there 
has been some difficulty in the Balkan States. If there is any more 
trouble come to me. I think I will be able to arrange matters.” 


QUEEN “AWAITS” HIS PLEASURE. 


Even less pleasant is the story that Queen Bleanora of Bulgaria, who 
is soon to pay a visit to the United States, having suggested that she 
would take Mr. Vopicka on a visit to the hospitals, in which she is 
very deeply interested, sent an equerry to ask the American minister 
to 1 5 5 a day on which he would accompany her. Mr. Vopicka re- 
pli that he was unable to name a day at the moment, but that he 
would telephone Queen Eleanora and let her know. The proposed yisit 
was naturally canceled, as it is not customary for royalty to awalt the 

leasure of even diplomatic representatives. The admiration of the 
ulgarians for Mr. Vopicka was not heightened when they learned that 
he saw the new year in at a prominent beer hall in Sofia. 

The discussions between r. Vopicka and his private secretary, 
Mr. Kendicks. over matters have become almost a matter of common 
gossip. An Englishman who told the story to the correspondent of 
he Sun had the misfortune to be called in as arbitrator between the 
two men, 

In a recent manifesto to our foreign representatives Mr. 
Dooley has enjoined them, in the words of a once popular song, 
to “Always Leave them Laughing When You Say ‘Good-by.’” 
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From this point of view, at least, Mr. Vopicka is evidently a 
pearl beyond price. 

Mr. Leishman, who had served in various diplomatic posts for 
16 years, working up from minister to ambassador, is displaced 
by Mr. James W. Gerard, of New York, who contributed $13,500 
to the Wilson campaign committee, and who is referred to by 
the Outlook as “a popular member of Tammany. Hall.” Mr. 
Penfield, the new ambassador to Austria-Hungary, also con- 
tributed $10,000 to the Democratic campaign fund. Col. Harvey, 
after quoting President Wilson’s announcement, shortly after 
his inauguration, that he would select for the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice “men without wealth, but possessing every other form of 
qualification,” says, referring to this financial side of diplo- 
macy: 

With the single 5 of 1 — Walter H. Pa 
William Bayard Hale and $100 in eash, all of 
who, at one time or another, supplied pecuniary ald 
Wilson’ s] canvass. 

I do not care to discuss the famous Pindell case, which is 
recent and notorious history. Of Mr. Pindell it can at least be 
said, as Malcolm said of Cawdor, “ Nothing in his [diplomatic] 
life became him like the leaving it.” 

Nor do I care to criticize the still more recent speech before 
the chamber of commerce in London delivered by our ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. . Mr. Page, in the course of 
which he said: 


I will not say that we have Contrai the Panama Canal for you, 
for I = aking with great frankness and not with what is some- 
3 diplomatic indirection,’ but I will say, most truly, that it 

vor glee Soe | to the pleasure of building that great work that it is 
ou w 1 most ekg lps it. I can say a similar thing about the 
recent lowering of our ta We did ot: lower odie in order to please 


22 contributed only 
pointed are men 
a hie [President 


you; it was for purposes that we considered economi “dola tha for 
ourselves, Neve less, it added to the pleasure of do that to 


reflect that 55 woe a more trade from you. 


dent Wilson's as ] was ens voles 


of the people. 
voice to 3 8 it does 


Perhaps 15 plaan charitable comment on this utterance to 
the English people is that which Speaker CLARK is reported to 
have made: 

I can not comment on what was said late in the night after a ban- 
quet; it was walnuts and wine. 

The London press and the foreign press generally realize as 
well as we the depths to which our Diplomatic Service has been 
allowed to sink. The London Daily Telegraph, for example, 
said on November 18 last: 

With few exceptions, it is complained, other a owe their 
appointment as much to the fact that they assisted the Democratic 
Party in the last campaign as to anything else, Of the veterans of the 
service there remain only five. It is not even considered probable that 
all these wil! be permitted to serve through the present administration, 
so insistent is the demand for places 1 Bax, i the. progre Never before the 
Wilson 8 tere n, say the critics, ve movement 
toward b a real 9 servico, in nw politics should 
play a dlminiaking 7— t, been so rudely ch 

President Eliot is reported in the aa York Times of De- 
cember 12 to baye said: 

Out of 11 ambassadors 8 haye been replaced, and out of 35 ministers 
22 have been replaced— 

These replacements would be materially increased to-day— 
with the result that some men of long 8 have been De eres by 
untrained men. Of the 22 . 3 13 had several 
years’ experience in diplomatic servi hile none of the new ap- 
pointees had had any experience. 

Commenting on the above, the New York Times said the next 
day: 

It is notorious that the higher appointments in the Diplomatic Sery- 
ice have largely been made from personal or political favoritism. erp 
and experienced men have been allowed to and a number of m 

with no experience whatever have been appointed. It is sald that "the 
ambassador to the Court of St. James was the only 2 one of the new ap- 
pouwa who Ene coud talk fluently the language of the capital to which 


Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes: 

Mr. PLATT. Is it possible that the facts you have stated 
may haye had something to do with the recent request to 
bolster up our foreign policy? 

Mr. ROGERS. That may have been indirectly involved. I 
desire now to refer briefly to a few of the less known European 
appointments of the present administration. 

As ambassador to Spain we find Mr. Joseph E. Willard, 
millionaire hotel proprietor and real estate operator of Rich. 
mond, Va. He contributed $2,000 to the Wilson campaign of 
1912. In comparing him with his predecessor, Col. Harvey, 
after commenting favorably upon the selection of Thomas Nel- 
son 5 us minister to Italy, says: 

So much, unhappilx, can not be gaid of his fellow Virginian, Mr. 
Willard, 75 — new ambassador to Ñ 2 
wealth and whose appointment can y be attrinated tion is Bis 


donations to the cause. 


tice and Governor 8 t othe PATI 5 DN who tat 11 Sainte 
with the 1 Fo and 9 of Spain <i v4 3 — modest 
3 5 illard appears as a fite reyersal of the President’s 

Mr. MOORE. I have just come in. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that some of these distinguished men who 
have been appointed ambassadors had contributed to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will refer the gentleman to details which 
I have given in the earlier part of my remarks. I-certainly do 
mean to say just that. 

Mr. MOORE. Is not that contrary to Democratic policy? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is diametrically opposed to the an- 
nounced Democratic policy, and contrary to the pronouncement 
of President Wilson a few days after he took office. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I should like to ask my friend if, in his 
opinion, the present representative of our Government at the 
Court of St. James, even though he contributed, as the gentle- 
man says he did, has not simply followed the example of the 
gentleman who preceded him, who was there for no other rea- 
son, so it is said, than that he contributed liberally to the Re- 
publican campaign fund on all occasions? 

Mr. ROGERS. As I said at the outset of my remarks, the 
Republican Party has not been wholly blameless, but we ex- 
pected a great improvement at the hands of the Democratic 
Party. The Republican Party had made a splendid start in the 
right direction, but the Democratic Party took office: with the 
distinct assurance that it would remedy any trace of the spoils 
eyil that the Republican Party had left behind. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Does the gentleman expect us to do that 
in one year? 

Mr. COOPER. Never. 

Mr. ROGERS. See the horrors you have wrought in the 
Diplomatic Service in one short year. 

Like Mr. Walter Hines Page, who, since his Panama-tolls 
speech above referred to, seems to be enormously popular in 
England, Mr. Willard is apparently on the best of terms with 
the King of Spain, at least. I quote from a dispatch which 
appears in the Washington Post under date of March 16: 


Alphonso recor oceasion when he was talking to Ambassador 
. mean to * whether he, like goed Americans, had ever 
served in y or Navy. Mr. Willard replied that he had only 
been in a ilitia regiment, whereupon the King asked: “T why 
don’t you wear a uniform when you come to court? be! inoue delight 
to see ath American militia 5 there.“ So Col. Willard, who has 
de use of his military title, will appear at the next court in 
the full regimentals of a V — militiaman, though this will be a 

breach of court sartorial nt, for it is not a plomatic uniform, 

Perhaps Mr. Willard had in mind the experience of his dip- 
lomatic colleague upon the Iberian Peninsula. In the words 
of Col. Harvey: 


Col. Thomas H. Birch is well known in New Jersey as a gallant and 
spirited staff officer, who could hardly have 8 to absorb a modicum 
of wisdom while serving as personal aide to th eps redecessor of Gov., 
Fielder. Although the propriety of making bis gan official appearance 
in the uniform of a New Jersey may by cavilers, 

. Birch by orderin somewhat Vaxteanive preparations for 
orderin; the quantity of embossed stationery 
m that the legation at Lisbon is an embassy 


Other experienced officers sy have been removed after long 
and distinguished service are Charles H. Graves, once a colonel 
in the Civil War and in the Regular Army, who had served 
acceptably nine years as minister to Sweden and Norway, and 
Peter A. Jay, who had entered the Diplomatic Service as secre- 
tary in 1902 and had worked up through six intermediate posi- 
tions to be agent and consul general at Cairo. 

Some of the diplomatic appointments to European capitals 
are, aS we all know, excellent; but on examination it will be 
found that these are mostly to places where they will “show” 
the most, and hence where the credit of the administration 
would be more compromised by notable inferiority. As I have 
tried to show, wherever posts to be filled were less conspicuous 
the appointments have apparently been dictated wholly by a 
desire on the part of some one to repay past political favors. 
It is often said that President Wilson took unto himself the 
European appointments and turned over Latin America, body 
and soul, to the Secretary of State. It may be doubted whether 
any such bargain were actually made, although, with the ex- 
ception of a couple of appointments attributable to Col. House 
and the Postmaster General, most of the new diplomats seem 
to have a distinctly Bryanesque flavor; but, as I have at- 
tempted to show, the appointments to several of the European 
capitals by no means square with the advanced professions of 
the President of the United States. 

It may be said by some defenders of the administration that 
much of what I haye collated here is, while undoubtedly true, 
not of a sort to enable us to judge accurately the kind of service 
which the new gentlemen will render; that, although they may, 
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have their peculiarities like the rest of us, they may also render 
admirable service to their country. Of course this is true. 
The fact that a man is an eccentric or a buffoon does not ex- 
clude the possibility of efficiency. But it is also clearly true that 
there is an almost unrebuttable presumption that men who 
have risen in the service as the result of years of toil will be 
on the average vastly more useful in the delicate missions 
which they are constantly called upon to perform than those 
who have grown old without a scintilla of training or experi- 
ence in their new duties. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Just one more question. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield further. 
important aspect of the case. 

Foreign countries—all of them—regard their diplomatic sery- 
ice seriously, if we, or some of us, do not. Many of our 
neighbors—especially, perhaps, in Latin America—are fond of 
ceremony and lay great store by the strict etiquette and usages 
of the diplomatic world. It does not make our new repre- 
sentatives any less worthy or estimable gentlemen if they do 
not know how to save themselves from being ridiculous, but it 
does undeniably weaken their position in the sphere which they 
are called upon to fill. 

The newspapers have from time to time referred to various 
eases of this description in addition to those which I have 
already mentioned. I have no knowledge of the accuracy of 
these incidents other than the reputability of the newspapers 
in which they are printed and the fact that although I have 
kept somewhat close watch I have seen none of them denied. 
I shall not mention the names of the ministers involved, be- 
cause, after all, my indictment is not of any of these gentle 
men, but of the system which makes their diplomatic existence 
possible. 

One new minister purchased a pony of his predecessor, giv- 
ing him his personal check therefor; the check came back 
from the bank a few days later stamped on the back “ No 
funds.” In another case the President of a Latin-American 
Republic was asked what he thought of our new minister. 
“The same as you do,” was his more or less diplomatic 
response. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Is the gentleman going—— 

Mr. COOPER. Regular order! 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield. I have not the time. 


[From the New York Tribune, December 26.] 


So bad has the situation become in one Latin-American country 
that the State Department actually had to send a ial agent to 
the capital of that nation to give the new American minister a course 
in the rudiments of diplomatic procedure and even in the routine mat- 
ters having to do with carrying on business with the State Department. 


{From the Outlook, March 7, 1914.] 


One at least of the new ministers to Latin America is known to 
have come to Washington in quest of a “job” in the customs service. 
He was made minister to a small Republic. He protested, saying that 
he had no qualification for diplomacy and knew nothing of the work 
of a legation. This was of no avail; he was com ed to accept. 
A job was a job. It was a $10,000 job. What more did he want? 
Of one appointee in the field of our delicate relations with the other 
Americas it is said that “since the day of his arrival at his post he 
has hardly known a sober moment; his vice and vulgarity have caused 
consternation there.” And this report is confirmed from other inde- 
pendent sources. This man has succeeded a service minister of irre- 
8 record, public and private. * * The new appointments 
o Latin America are in general such as to bring a blush of s e to the 
cheek of every high-minded American. 

[From the New York Sun, September 21.3 

It is known in Washington that when one South American Govern- 
ment was sounded on the acceptability of one of Mr. ig — selections, 
of whom naturally no one connected with it had ever heard, it cabled 
a reply asking that the actual minister be retained, the actual minister 
having “served up” to his rank through three administrations. 

[From the New York Sun, December 21.] 

The records of the displaced officers are mostly to be found in so 
accessible a manual as Who's Who in America, which has been 
searched by inquirers, mostly in vain, for the life story of their suc- 
cessors. e happen to know that application to the publishers of that 
excellent publication for such information about the latent diplomatic 

niuses whom Mr. ck ey has discovered have resulted in comparative 
ailure. One such application resulted in the discovery of a new enyoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary who gave has address as 
the “American consulate” of the capital to which he has newly been 
accredited, he clearly being unaware that in the bright lexicon of the 
3 which has been thrust upon him there was such a word as 
“legation.” 


The same Sun article just referred to points out that the sit- 
uation which we have been describing is by no means confined 
to our foreign posts. The Department of State in Washington 
is equally a prey to the spoilsmen. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield. My time is almost gone. 

It is to be remembered that the present administration has made as 
clean a sweep of ali competent . officers within the depart- 
ment as without it. There are only two men in the department who 
know how to draw up a 1 8 dispatch in the form current and 


accepted in the international usage of the world. Those are Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Adee. The Secretary has made a clean sweep of everybody 


There is another 
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within his reach, whether in the department or on foreign service, who 
had any ial or general diplomatic capacity. Nobody is left in the 
department who is not protected by the civil-service rules. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes more. s 

Mr. ROGERS. Since the above was written Mr. John Bas- 
sett Moore, one of the two competent men mentioned, has re- 
signed his post in despair. In the words of a newspaper which 
has been extremely friendly to the administration: 

Well, the pilot has been put overboard and good old Admiral Piflle 
treads the bridge alone. Jenn Bassett Moore, for a year or so the 
real brains of the State Me enw: has retired and goes back to what 
must be. a more agreeable job at Columbia. In his term of service as 
counsellor of the State Department he has earned the thanks of a 
Nation of people, who will view his departure with regret and the 
future with misgiving. The wonder is that Prof. Moore was content to 
hold on so long, with the Mare tibet necessarily incident to serving 
under a man with the predilections—and the mentality—of Mr. Bryan. 
Prof. Moore served well, however. He stuck to the ship while Mr. 
Bryan went lecturing around the country on his vaudeville circuit. He 
knew something of navigation and employed that knowledge to the 
advantage of the Ship of State when the chief officer very obviously 
knew nothing, We fear that Mr. Wilson will miss this very useful man 
more than he may know. Whether Mr. Bryan will have the wit to 
miss him is more doubtful. But that the country as a whole will regret 
his departure goes without saying, and for the moment one may be 
justified in wondering what the department will do without at Teast 
one man of broad experience and intelligence of international scope. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Times says 
that the most potent cause of Mr. Moore’s dissatisfaction “was 
the displacement of experienced officers in the State Department 
to make way for persons of no experience in diplomatic affairs,” 
and the Tribune refers to his despair at the “ incompetent 
horde of retainers now infesting foreign capitals.” 

If an article in the Washington Post, of March 10, is to be 
believed, Mr. Adee, the sole survivor, after 30 years of service 
will resign on June 1, dissatisfied with the conditions which 
have been allowed to grow up within his ken. 

So far as I can learn the secretaryships and the consuls 
have, in general, been left undisturbed. It is a matter of merest 
conjecture, however, just how soon the onslaught upon these 
branches of the service will begin. Indeed, perhaps it may be 
said to have already begun. Frank W. Mahin, a university and 
law-school graduate, once a regent of Iowa State University, 
was appointed, after examination, to the Consular Service in 
1897; he had worked up to be consul at Amsterdam, to which 
post he was appointed in 1910. I quote from the Boston Record, 
of March 2: 

A very interesting story of the discipline of a former United States 
consul has recently been brought to light in Washington. It seems that 
the gentleman in question, Frank W. Mahin, recently United States 
consul at Amsterdam, was found ty by Secretar ryan of having 

ven his charwoman $2 a week when the regular price for such service 

50 cents. Of course, this gt beam, the poor woman to extravagance 
and created discontent among the laboring classes, and, quite naturally 
many persons objected. Mr. Bryan was not slow to act. He remove 
Mr. Mahin. That was many weeks ago. Recently it seems that Mr. 
Mahin was able to clear himself of the charge. Whether he revoked the 
$1.50 per week from the woman is not known with certainty. Like a 
true man, Secretary Bryan publicly exonerated him from the charge, 
but his place had gone in the meantime. The present incumbent of the 
consulate at Amsterdam is a good Democrat, and Mr. Mahin has been 
a staunch Republican, but, of course, these facts have nothing to do 
with the case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield; my time is too short. 

In conclusion, I desire to quote a few more editorial com- 
ments, mostly from newspapers which have been, in the main, 
extremely approving of President Wilson and of almost every 
aspect of his administration. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, under date of November 17, says: 

The Secretary of State writes in a most edifying strain about the 
obligation to cultivate closer relations with the tin-American Repub- 
lics and facilitate an intellectual exchange between our people and 
theirs, and sends to Nicaragua a doctor turned politician ; to Honduras, 
a jack of all trades and casual incumbent of need politieal offices; to 
Guatemala, a reverend gentleman whose sole title to distinction seems to 
be his Bryanism; to Ecuador, an ex-Congressman who left the Repub- 
lican party to become a silver Democrat; to Colombia, a Texas ranch 
owner; and to the Dominican Republic, an obscure criminal lawyer. 
If any one of these gentlemen knows the Spanish language, it is a 
mere accident in determining his claim to the appointment; the diplo- 
matic experience of one and all of them is nil, and their capacity to 
represent the country abroad in any diplomatic position whatever more 
than questionable. nd yet we expect the Latin Americans to respect 
and esteem us when we send them an assortment of political hacks to do 
work which other countries reserve for trained diplomats and cultivated 
gentlemen. 


Speaking of the same group, the New York Sun said, under 


date of December 21: 


They will remain so long as they are suffered to remain, at worst 
scandals, at best jokes; jokes to the officials with whom they have to 
deal, jokes to their diplomatic colleagues, contributing to the gaiety of 
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other nations and to the shame and disgrace of their own. It is this 
miserable state of things that Mr. Bryan has what can only be called 
the impudence of pretending that the motive to it has been a desire to 
improve the Diplomatic Service. A more brazenly and shamelessly false 
pretense was never made. 

Col. Harvey, writing in the February North American of the 
Latin-American appointments, says: 

Twelve trained and capable representatives, several of whom entered 
the service under competitive examination and all of whom had long 
since forsaken partisanship, are superseded by mere party hacks whose 
ages clearly disqualify them for continuance in office for sufficient time 
to equip themselves for proper rformance of their duties, A clearer 
case of partisan political debauchery can not be imagined. 

This from the “ discoverer” of President Wilson! 

The New York Sun, on September 21, said of the diplomatic 
appointments : 


As to their special or even general fitness for the places they are to 
occupy, it is absurd to conceive that Mr. Bryan ever troubled himself 
with that consideration, If he had, he would have begun by question- 
ing himself as to his own fitness for the Secretaryship of State, and 
the result of a candid inquiry on that score would have been a vacancy 
in the office within 24 hours, 

The New York Times, in a similar strain, says, December 16: 


In only three cf the cases have the appointees been men whose 
station and activity would justify the expectation that they would 
bring special qualifications to their work. In most instances the 
presumption that they would not do so is warranted. 

I have quoted very freely throughout my remarks from news- 
paper articles of the past six months and from editorial refer- 
ence to these news items. It will be observed, as I have before 
pointed out, that in almost every instance the newspaper cited 
is regarded as a Democratic organ or sympathizer, and in most 
departments of governmental activity has been a warm admirer 
of the administration. How much more damning is their indict- 
ment then when they, with every inclination to approve, make 
these bitter denunciations of the diplomatic changes, Many 
criticisms of the administration are necessarily matters of 
opinion on which equally conscientious and well-informed men 
may differ. Here, on the other hand, is a state of affairs based 
on definite, specific facts and information with regard to which 
there can not be the slightest opportunity for difference of 
opinion. Every fair-minded, reasonable man, whatever his 
party, must think the same way here. That eminent Democrat, 
Col. Harvey, refers to the Diplomatic Service— 

Whose reformation upon a higher plane, initiated by Secretary Hay 
and scrupulously safeguarded by 1 and Secretary Knox, 
with the full approval of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, 
reflects the highest credit upon the Republican Party. 

And the Outlook for March 7, after adversely criticizing the 
twenty-odd new appointments to Latin America, “for the rea- 
son that with those countries, with which we need to be in in- 
creasingly good relations, the men who have been occupying 
ministerial posts and who haye earned those posts by promo- 
tion have now been replaced by men of no experience,” says: 

The political sweep would indicate some abandonment of the policy 
begun by John Hay. Convinced that our foreign relations were of too 
much moment to the plaything of spoilsmen, Mr. Hay established 
a system of examinations for entrance to the Diplomatic Service. 
Some of the Mert 3 men whose places have now been filled by new ap- 
pointees began thelr careers in diplomacy, as is shown above, by ex- 
amination, and reached the higher des only through the system of 
promotion, also inaugurated by Mr. Hay. Since his day the retention of 
such men has been fostered by Secretaries Root and Knox, and has 
now come to be accepted as the principle governing our service, no 
matter who may be President in the White House. 

Any onslaught on such reforms would be a most objectionable feature 
in any new administration. Exactly this is true of Mr. Bryan's record. 
The principle actuating the three Secretaries who preceded him was that 

olities should play a diminishing part in the service. The contrar 
has been true of 327 5 for he has put out experienced men at home an 
abroad to make room for his appointees. 

I do not pretend that the record of the Republican Party in 
this respect is unimpeachable, but no man who has taken the 
trouble to inform himself in the least degree can fail to be con- 
vinced that at least it had in the last decade made a long and 
noteworthy stride toward the establishment of the Diplomatic 
Service upon a merit basis. And now in less than a year all this 
has been thrown away; at best it will take many years to repair 
the damage. The handicap in the past to getting the best men 
for our Diplomatic Service had been its lack of permanency. 
This handicap was being rapidly overcome. 

The Democratic Party, recognizing this condition when it cost 
it nothing, said in its 1912 platform: 

Merit and ability should be the standard of appointment and promo- 
tion rather than service rendered to a political party. 

We haye already observed the ringing words of President 
Wilson to much the same effect. What an opening had he, a 
former officer of the National Civil Service Reform League and 
always an avowed leader of the merit system, to get away from 
such traces of the spoils system as the Republican Party had 
not already eliminated from the Diplomatie Service. There 
was his golden opportunity, to recognize the service of the men 
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who had reached a high position by promotion after years of 
continuous and efficient service. We should not have been sat- 
isfied, in view of his professions, if he had merely continued 
without improvement a most commendable policy of the Repub- 
lican Party in its recent years, We felt confident that a man 
of his record could be absolutely depended upon to root out the 
last hint of Jacksonism, in the Diplomatic Service at least. But 
to how low a degree has the service been brought within the 
short space of a year. What hope of the future is held out to 
the secretaries now in the service to continue with the confi- 
dence that merit will mean promotion? What appeal is there 
to the right men to embark upon this career as their life work? 
The Secretary of State does not “favor or look with sympathy 
upon the idea of building up a trained and permanent diplo- 
matic force with a permanent tenure of office such as obtains 
in the Army and Navy and the Federal judiciary.” Indeed, he 
is quoted as having said that he regards the chance of displace- 
ment as “one of the current risks of the business of being a 
minister.” There is summed up in a dozen words the present 
diplomatic policy of a great Nation. Is it the right policy? Is 
it a policy which in these days, when skill and specialization 
are demanded as never before, is likely to raise the United 
States to that position among its fellow nations which we, as 
patriotic Americans, demand that it shall occupy? [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
purpose to discuss things political in the brief space of time 
that I haye asked the chairman to yield to me at this time, 
but, haying listened with a good deal of interest to the gentle- 
man that preceded me [Mr. Rogers], it is no wonder to me 
or any other Democrat that the members of the party that 
has been in control of the Government for 16 years and has 
so manipulated the pretended civil-service laws that we have 
as to fill every branch of the Government with partisan Re- 
publicans should now think it a crime that any of these men 
should lose their places at the public trough. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

I am not, I am free to say, an ardent admirer of the civil 
service, and never have been; but as administered by the party 
that has been in power for these last years in our country, I 
do not hesitate to say that it is a howling farce. But it is my 
purpose to discuss for a little while not the particular items 
contained in the appropriation bill that is now before the House, 
but appropriations in general. 

In the first place, I want to say—because, perhaps, some gen- 
tlemen do not know—that I am not a member of the subcom- 
mittee that framed this bill. I think there are few men in the 
House who do not have service upon the committees that frame 
appropriation bills who have any adequate idea of the amount 
of painstaking labor that is bestowed by gentlemen upon whom 
this responsibility is placed in the making of these bills as they 
are reported to the House. Days and nights of laborious effort 


‘are put forth on the part of the membership of these committees 


in an effort to report bills that are in line with the promises 
of a party to which they belong, the party that is responsible 
to the country, having gone to the country on a promise to 
cut off these appropriations that are not warranted in the 
public service and in confining the amounts to what is necessary 
to be appropriated for the efficient and effective service of the 
Government. 

These Members of the House who do this onerous labor deserve 
not only the consideration of the membership of the House, but 
they deserve the consideration of the country. But the respon- 
sibility, after all, for the appropriations that are made of the 
public money is a divided one, and the responsibility finally 
comes to that party that is in power in the country for the 
appropriation of the public money. I have no disposition to 
try to place upon the minority side of the Chamber the slightest 
responsibility for any appropriation that is enacted into law by 
the Sixty-third Congress. I believe that full responsibility rests 
with the majority side of the House and the majority of the 
other legislative body. 

Responsibility for appropriations from a party standpoint 
rests with the executive department that submits to Congress 
the items for the expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year for which we are appropriating. I want to say that in my 
observation, it matters not which political party is in power, 
the administrative branch of the Government, because of cir- 
cumstances that surround it, because of the environment and 
human nature that pervades all men, that they being the peo- 
ple who are to expend the money that we appropriate, are in- 
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clined to ask for more than is essential for the economical 
administration of governmental affairs. In proof of this state- 
ment, if you will take the Book of Estimates that is submitted 
to the Congress and the appropriation bills as they are reported 
out of the committee, and the bills that finally pass and are 
written into the law, you will find without exception, not only 
during this Congress but during the preceding Congress and all 
former Congresses, the estimates of the expenses of the Goy- 
ernment submitted by the executive departments have been in 
excess of the amount either recommended by the committees or 
enacted into law by the Congress. 

The Goyernment has gotten along fairly well with the 
amounts appropriated. Therefore the conclusion is inevitable 
that the executive branch very often asks for more money than 
is necessary for the proper conduct of the Government. Their 
reasoning seems to be, “while we are asking we will ask 
a plenty.” 

The next responsibility in the matter of appropriations of 
course rests with the committees who frame the appropriation 
bills, and I have already spoken of the labor that is involved on 
the part of the members of these committees in making up these 
bills. I believe I can say, certainly so far as my own personal 
Observation goes, that the gentlemen composing the appropriat- 
ing committees of the present Congress are really striving and 
trying to hold the appropriations of the Government within 
reasonable amounts. Certainly we as a party and as individual 
Democrats are committed to economy and an economical admin- 
istration of goyernmental affairs. We have written it large in 
platforms and proclaimed it upon a thousand stumps. Few 
things contributed more to the turning cut of power the Re- 
publican Party than their recklessness of expenditure, their 
willingness to continually increase taxes in order that the 
Treasury would be equal to the ever-increasing demands made 
upon it by the making of greater and not infrequently inde- 
fensible appropriations. 

Last of all, the responsibility of course rests with the Congress 
itself; and while I am not disposed to read a lecture to the 
absent membership of the House, the responsibility rests upon 
each member of the majority, in his individual capacity, to 
respect the pledge of his party, and, where committees have 
made reductions, stand behind them. 

There has never been an appropriation bill, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, reported to this Congress or to any former Con- 
gress since I have had the honor to be a Member of it, that was 
not increased over the amount that was recommended by the 
committee reporting it by the membership of the House upon 
the floor in the passage of the bill. In other words, the tend- 
ency always has been to increase and never to reduce, and this 
accounts in large measure for the fact that every bill enacted 
into law by the Congress is in a larger amount than the amount 
recommended by the committees who, item by item, studied the 
detail of the appropriations making up the aggregate of the bill. 
We have recently seen some of the influences that are seen in 
every Congress, the influences that bring about this condition of 
things. I do not hesitate to say that there are certain organi- 
zations in this country that are strong enough and powerful 
enough, because of their political influence or of their supposed 
political influence to write into appropriation bills in their pas- 
sage through the House of Representatives and through the 
Senate amounts that are not estimated for by the executive de- 
partments, for which there is no warrant of law. That has 
been recently done in this present Congress, and because of the 
political influences that surround gentlemen they feel impelled 
to appropriate the tax money of the people m an amount not 
warranted by any evidence given to the Congress beyond the 
amount that is necessary for the proper and economical admin- 
istration of the particular function of goyernment for which it 
is appropriated. 

The attitude of the country as a whole toward the expendi- 
ture of public money is just the same attitude as the member- 
ship of this House, because human nature in the aggregate is, 
after all, the aggregate human nature of the individual. 

If an appropriation is going into a given congressional dis- 
trict or into a giyen section of the country, not only the Rep- 
resentatives of that section or of that district upon the floor 
of this House stand for that appropriation, whether it is rea- 
sonable or not, but it is only the truth to say that the people 
where this money is to be expended stand for the same thing, 
regardless of whether or not it is in the proper amount. This 
attitude of mind is largely because of the method by which 
taxes are raised. An indirect method of taxation takes away 
from: the people that feeling of direct contribution and makes 
them careless and indifferent as to the expenditure of their 
own tax money. The people have not yet realized that they 
pay the freight. Let us hope that some recent legislation—the 


corporation tax and the income tax will bring at least a small 
part of the population to a realization of the fact that they are 
contributors to the expense of the maintenance of the National 
Government. The only hope, in my judgment, of ever reduc- 
ing in amount the money that is expended for the conduct of 
the affairs of the Government lies in this direction, and unless 
we get away further and further from the system of indirect 
taxation and come to a system of direct taxation the expense 
of the conduct of the Government, in spite of the promises we 
have made to the people, will be such that we will never see the 
day when we will spend less than a billion dollars each year. 
I am one of those who believe that this amount is far and 
away more than is necessary for the proper conduct of every 
department of the affairs of the Government, 

I have very little doubt but that a statement made by a 
former Republican leader of the Senate was a little strongly 
put when he said that the affairs of Goyernment might be as 
efficiently and effectively conducted as they are at the present 
time on $300,000,000 less a year. I do not know whether that 
can be measured up to or not, but I have had within the last 
few years an intimate enough association with this matter of 
the appropriation of public money to convince me that the af- 
fairs of the Government might be conducted for a very much 
less sum of money than we are expending under the present 
system. 

Some time ago we had a good deal of agitation about the 
election or the formation of a budget committee. There is no 
question in my mind but that the present system of appropria- 
tions is loose—not at two ends, but at half a dozen ends—and 
that there ought to be some check placed on the matter of ap- 
propriations and even upon the committees that are appropriat- 
ing the public funds. But we may have all of the budget com- 
mittees we please for the parceling out to the various appro- 
priating committees of the money, and they may be as effective 
as is possible, and yet so long as the power is left to the majority 
of the American Congress to yote away the people’s money a 
budget committee can not control the expenditure of the public 
money, because that committee would have to control the ma- 
jority of both branches of the Congress before it could reduce 
or keep within certain bounds the expenditures. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE òf North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
stp budget committee would be, however, a valuable addi- 
tion? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am free to 
say to the gentieman that I have not reached a definite conclu- 
sion. I do not know just how much might be effected by the 
creation of a budget committee the functions of which are 
merely to place a limitation upon the appropriating committees 
as to the amount they could expend, but I will say this, be- 
cause I do not want to be misunderstood: This part of the 
legislative branch of the Government has and can have no con- 
trol over another branch. The gentleman knows, as I know, 
that every appropriation bill that goes from this branch to the 
other branch is increased, never diminished. 

We may place all the limitations we please upon it which are 
proper in this House and live up to it, and yet we have no power 
in the last analysis to keep them from writing more into the bills 
than the budget committee has apportioned to the committees 
of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is very true; of course, 
the only effect it could have in that respect would be the moral 
effect. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will allow, I 
have never seen an instance in which any moral influence 
affected some legislative bodies when it comes to appropriating 
money. Every time some gentleman wants an appropriation 
for a specific object or a special purpose, knowing that the limit 
has been reached so far as the revenues of the country are con- 
cerned in the expenditures already authorized or already in 
contemplation, if it happens to be that he wants to increase 
the amount of pensions paid to the old soldiers, and I do not 
hesitate to say, with all due credit to the patriotism of those 
who defended the country, that the largest element entering 
into these appropriations is political, “ Why,” they say, “yes; 
this is a large amount of money, to be sure, and we can ill afford 
to take it out of the Treasury, but build a battleship less and we 
will have enough money to do this.” Some other gentleman 
wants to improve a harbor or to dig out a river where no com- 
merce will ever float, and he says, Pay less pensions to the 
old soldiers and we will haye enough money for the digging out 
of harbors and the canalization of rivers to make the commerce 
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of this country what it should be,” and so it goes on through 
the whole list. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. And the alternative is either to reduce the 
number of battleships or pay less pensions to soldiers. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Of course. Gentlemen who 
have charge of the naval bill come upon the floor of the House, 
and every 12 months during the 11 years I have had the honor 
to serve in this body they have endeavored to show us we were 
upon the very brink of war and appealed to the patriotism of 
the country in order that we may grant the demands in favor of 
this branch of the Government. There is no defense, in my 
judgment, for the amount of money appropriated for the naval 
establishment to-day, and it is indefensible from any stand- 
point; there is but one reason for these continued appropriations, 
in my judgment, and that is the Armor-plate Trust. [Applause.] 
We hear the same thing when it comes to appropriating in con- 
nection with the Army. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I say to the gentleman that the same 
reasons given in other countries and this as reasons why they 
have been able to keep up their big sums appropriated for arma- 
ment are also carried on by the men who are engaged in the 
manufacture of armor plate and armament? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly; they are the bene- 
ficiaries of the appropriation, and, of course, it is very evident 
here and everywhere. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As evidence of it we have the scandals in 
Germany and Japan on this subject. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Of course. I have come to 
the place where individually I have lost hope of seeing the 
appropriations for the conduct of the Government reduced. If it 
is not one thing, then it is another. We had come within sight 
of a reduction of the public expenditures with the completion 
of the Panama Canal. We hope to open that great waterway to 
the world within a very short time, and appropriations for it 
are already diminishing and will be less in the bill we report 
at this session of Congress than they have been possibly since 
we have had that great undertaking in hand, but as we saw in 
sight the hope for a saving of the Public Treasury there, we are 
confronted with a proposition, already enacted into law, to 
build a railroad, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
expressed it, from a glacier to an iceberg in frozen Alaska, and 
there spend $40,000,000 of the people’s money. So I have lost 
hope that there is any possibility of ever reducing the amount 
that is to be expended by the American Congress. 

If it does not go for one thing it will go for another, and the 
task, my colleagues, that is your task and mine, and the one 
that the people are going to hold us responsible for, is in the 
future not so much the aggregate amount of these appropri- 
ations, because they, like myself, have lost hope of reducing 
them, but they are going to tenaciously -hold us to account for 
the details of those expenditures. If we expend money for a 
proper thing, well and good, but they are not going to counte- 
nance a continuance of the expenditure for those things that 
they, the people, do not want and do not believe are necessary. 

In conclusion, because I realize that I am consuming very 
much more time than I intended to consume, I wish to say there 
is just one item proposed in the pending bill about which I 
desire to speak a word, realizing as I do that when the bill 
comes before the House in the Committee of the Whole under 
the five-minute rule and this item is reached almost every gen- 
tleman in the House will want to take a turn at it, and I may 
not then have the opportunity. L refer to the propos'tion that 
has been reported in this bill touching the mileage of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. During my service in this body, I think with 
the exception of the first Congress, the Fifty-eighth, I have 
made an effort, either in the committee or upon the floor of the 
House in the Committee of the Whole, to reduce the present 
mileage paid to Members of Congress. 

On this, as on some other propositions that I have advocated 
dear to Members’ hearts, I have gone down each time to defeat. 
At this time, while I shall support the proposition that is sub- 
mitted in the bill for the paying of the actual expenses to and 
from the sessions of Congress of a Member and the immediate 
and dependent members of his family, I am free to say that 
I do not think it is the best proposition that could be adopted, 
for the reason that has been stated by several gentlemen who 
interrupted the chairman of the subcommittee in his presenta- 
tion of the bill this morning. My objection to that is that it 
brings about a review on the part of somebody of the state- 
ments that would be made by each Member of Congress, and it 
will likely bring about some embarrassments and a great num- 
ber of inequalities. My friend from Ohio may come to the 
Capital in the drawing-room of a Pullman ear, while I maycome 
from about an equal distance in an ordinary berth, and very 
often I haye to take the upper one, and there would be criticism 
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as to his expense upon the same mileage, as being greater than 
mine; or, if the proposition was reversed, of mine being greater 
than his. And I think that is one criticism of this proposition 
that is submitted here, with one other, for which I do not be- 
lieve there is any justification, and I have stated it repeatedly 
in the discussion of this matter at former times, of the Gov- 
ernment paying the expenses of my wife or my children from 
our home to the National Capital. [Applause.] 

I do not think it is any more the business of the Government 
to pay the railroad fare of my wife and children than it is to 
pay their board bill or to pay anything else in connectiou with 
their expenses. The Government gives to each Member of Con- 
gress a salary which, if he is extremely economical, he can 
manage to squeeze through on, and any Member who comes to 
the Congress of the United States for the money there is in it 
has no business in the Congress. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Do you not think the allowance 
of mileage for a Member’s wife will tend to encourage matri- 
mony among the Members of this House? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. I do not think they need 
any encouragement. There is not an unmarried Member of it 
but that would embark upon that enterprise if he had a proper 
opportunity, mileage or no mileage. 

But, as I haye said, I shall support this measure, because it 
is a vast improvement over the present law. I tell you, my 
colleagues of the House of Representatives, say what you please 
about this being a part of the compensation of Members, you 
will never convince the people of the country that it is any- 
thing but a little piece of petty graft that you are standing 
for, and the House of Representatives and each individual in it 
ought to rise above the selfishness that impels him to want a 
few dollars to come in this way and remoye from the body as a 
whole the criticism that is aimed at it by the public on matters 
of this kind. I was going to say if this proposition is voted 
down I shall offer an amendment paying the Member of Con- 
gress 5 cents a mile each way to and from a session of Con- 
gress, and that is, in my individual judgment, what the amount 
should be. That will meet every expenditure that he has to 
make in coming to and going from Washington. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. Why not make it the actual mileage that we pay 
in the States when we travel from place to place? Why put it 
at 5 cents a mile? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Simply because you want it to 
be a definite amount. There is no fixed charge. You pay so 
much a mile for your railroad fare, but your Pullman fare 
makes a difference. I would like to pay the expense of traveling 
to and from the Capital, that and no more. And, as I said, 
should this proposition fail, I shall offer that amendment to 
the bill. And I hope that something will be done at this time 
to remove, as I said a while ago, that criticism of the Congress 
as a whole, as well as to individual Members, because we are 
going on at this late day, accepting—paying to ourselves 20 
cents a mile for travel—an amount that was fixed 50 years ago 
under conditions absolutely different from those which prevail 
to-day. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in the opening of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANsBerry] he called at- 
tention to two diplomatic representatives of this country who 
had been accused of doing dishonorable things, and, when 
pressed for the names of those persons, the gentleman from 
North Carolina refused to yield. It leaves the situation, I 
think, in a very bad way. In all fairness to the gentleman 
from Ohio and in all fairness to that great body of honest 
diplomatic representatives of the United States, I think the 
two men referred to ought to be named, in order that those who 
are not guilty will not be stamped with this ignominy. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chariman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will state to the gentleman this: I re- 
peatedly sought to interrupt the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers] to ask him the selfsame question that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has asked of me, or that he has inti- 
mated he would ask me—that is, to name the two gentlemen 
to whom he referred—and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
received encouragement from the very gentleman who now asks 
me that question not to yield, so that I could answer the ques- 
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tion; and now my friend complains that no name was mentioned 
in connection with the things I said. I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa, in all fairness—— 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not yield to the gentleman 


for a speech. I yielded to him to give the names of the two 
persons he says have violated the laws of this country. 

Mr. ANSBERRY, Does not the gentleman know the names 
of the two persons referred to? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Then you baye read them in the news- 
papers? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. If the gentleman is anxious to get this 
into the Recorp, I will tell the gentleman plainly I am not going 
to mention the names, because as to the first one I do not 
recollect his name, and 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman wants to know my posi- 
tion on this matter. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman can get time from the other side 
if he wishes to speak. f 

Mr. ANSBERRY. But the gentleman from Iowa asked me a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio must under- 
stand that the gentleman from Iowa has the floor, and need not 
yield to him unless he wishes. That is his privilege. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman impugned my motives in 
making a statement here on the floor a few moments ago, and 
called upon me to answer; and when I rose here for the pur- 
pose of answering it, the gentleman refused to yield to me the 
time in which to answer. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. That is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. ANSBERRY. We will see about that. The gentleman, 


then, says he will not yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not making a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Ohio 
understands the rules sufliciently to know that when a gentle- 
man has the floor he has the right to refuse to yield as he 
may desire. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman does not understand the 
situation. He did yield the floor for the purpose of allowing 
me to answer, and then he stopped me in the middle of my 
statement after he had yielded to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. From his observation of the rules of the 
House and from their interpretation by other Chairmen of the 
Committee of the Whole, the present oecupant of the chair 
thinks the gentleman who has the floor has the right to yield 
for the purpose of answering a question, and he has the right 
at any time to stop the answer, as he pleases. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is a species of sharp practice that 
ought not to be permitted under any rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no case of sharp practice to be 
passed on by the Chair. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. My sole motive in asking the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio—to name the two persons—was to remove from that 
body of men who have been doing honest and good work in 
our Diplomatic Service the charge that the gentleman places 
upon them. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa declines to 
yield. 

Mr. GOOD. It was not to place the gentleman, whom I ad- 
mire, in any bad light. I did feel that the gentleman was 
placed in a bad light when the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Pace] refused to yield when the question was asked him. 
If I should make the charge on the floor of this House that a 
Representative was dishonest, I would not leave that charge 
standing as a general indictment against the whole House. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GOOD. But if a question was asked me to name the 
person who was dishonest and a criminal, I would name him, 
and not leave the charge in the air. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a man can not be taken 
off the floor on a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
has the floor, and he has repeatedly refused to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Anspenry]. The Chair hopes the 
committee will be in order. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I have not raised this question 
for the purpose of stirring up any bad blood. I raised it in 
order, first, that the gentleman might not rest under the charge 
that he would make a general indictment against this class 
of men without naming the person who brought in gasoline 
for friends in violation of the law or who was sued for a 
gambling debt while he was a diplomatic representative. The 
gentleman can see that by leaving that charge unexplained, 
without naming the persons, it leaves the charge resting upon 
every man who has served in that capacity. I do not know— 
and I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that I have asked 
a number of men on this side of the House about it—and I 
have been unable to ascertain the name of either of those 
gentlemen. They have never heard the names. I do think 
that the gentleman ought to name the men, and I yield to him 
for the purpose of naming the men, but for no other purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman yields to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. GOOD. For the purpose, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I want an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of 
answering the gentleman and the statement he made with 
reference to me before I will answer any question which the 
gentleman propounds, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio for that purpose? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Ohio has not the floor? 
S The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman from Ohio has not the 

oor. 

Mr. GOGD. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANs- 
BERRY]. for the purpose of naming the two men that he referred 
to a while ago, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to accept the time 
of the gentleman, and with it a string which only permits me 
to say what he desires me to say, in the face of the fact that 
on this floor, in violation of the rules, as I understand them, he 
made a statement with reference to me that was absolutely 
lacking in fact. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The regular order! 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think the gentleman—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. In making that statement I do not intend 
to impugn the gentleman's honesty. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not true that the gentleman from Ohio, 
in asking his question of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rogers], stated that he had read in the newspapers about 
these two ambassadors? 

Mr. ANSBHRRY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. And is it not true that apparently the gen- 
tleman from Ohio did not feel that he was in a position to 
name them? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know what the gentleman's feelings are 
in that respect. 

Mr. MOORE. Was it not the impression of the gentleman 
from Iowa that the purpose of the gentleman from Ohio was 
to put the responsibility of the answer to his question upon the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], and that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANssprerry] desired to evade responsi- 
bility for that statement? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know what was in his mind. I ean only 
answer the gentleman by saying that the charge was made, and 
I felt 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. When I have finished my statement. I felt that 
in fairness to the diplomatie representatives of the United States 
the names of the persons who had yiolated the law ought to be 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE. In view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Ohio evidently was following a newspaper report only, and had 
no knowledge of his own upon which to go, and desired to place 
the responsibility upon the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rodzns] of making criminal charges against two of our am- 
bassadors, would it not be just as well to let the gentleman 
from Ohio get out of it the best way he can? 

Mr. GOOD. I have no objection. The gentleman may ex- 
punge it from the Recorp if he desires, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowzer]. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman let me have five min- 
utes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I haye promised to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. By that time what I want to say will be 
cold. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. As- 
BEREY] is for five minutes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[ Mr. Goop], who stated that he had such a high regard for the 
gentleman from Ohio, was so obviously fair in his reference 
that while he called attention to the things that I said I had 
read in newspapers with reference to Republican members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and he wanted me to name them, everyone 
present recalled that he stood up here and interrupted the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers], and doubtless he was 
going to ask him to name the Democrats to whom he referred as 
being guilty of dishonorable practices. Did he? Of course he 
did not. ‘That only illustrates how fair he wanted to be. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I decline to yield. You have charge of the 
time on the other side. I have only a few moments. That 
shows the gentleman's fairness. He is not fair, despite the fact 
that he approaches us with fair words. I will say that the 
gentleman who was alleged to have been sued for $75,000 to 
which I referred was the ambassador to the court of Berlin, a 
man by the name of Leishman. Did the gentleman ever hear of 
that transaction by that gentleman? 

Mr. GOOD. I have heard his name—— 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That is the man who was sued. 

Mr. GOOD. Are you addressing the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I am addressing the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD, I have heard of Mr. Leishmann, but I never 
heard 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I refuse to yield further to the gentleman. 
You can speak in your own time. Now, mind you, I do not 
know that this newspaper story was true. I read it, not in one 
paper at one time, but many times in many papers; and doubt- 
less men in this Chamber, on both sides of it, read the same 
thing. It is only fair to this man, whom I did not intend to 
name, and whom I have named only because of the question 
asked by the gentleman from Iowa and the statement made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr]—it is only fair 
to him to say that I noticed the other day in the paper that he 
had paid the judgment of $75,000 for the debt contracted, it is 
said by the newspapers, in a stock-gambling transaction. Now, 
as to the unfortunate young man with reference to whom I 
made the other statement, I do not know whether the statement 
is true. I hope that it is not, just as I hope that the statement 
with reference to the ambassador to Germany, Mr. Leishmann, 
is not true. It was printed in the newspapers, as this other 
story was. I do not remeniber the name of the gentleman con- 
nected with the other transaction to which I referred, but I 
understand he was in the Diplomatic Service for many years, 
so that I think we can fairly assume that long service in the 
diplomatic corps does not render any man, no matter the 
political party to which he gives allegiance, immune to the 
ordinary temptations of ordinary men. And now I will ask 
my friend from Iowa if he will not, in fairness, ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs] to disclose the names of 
the unfortunate Democratic diplomats, one of whom committed 
the heinous offense of paying for a pony with a check which 
was returned dishonored and the other of whom he said was in 
a continuous state of intoxication? 

As I said before, I have given the gentleman all the informa- 
tion I have. It is up to the gentleman’s friend and colleague, 
whom he protected when I asked him the selfsame question 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Woop] asked me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. g 
- Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the President in 
one of his messages to Congress has recommended the enact- 
ment of additional antitrust legislation. Among other things, 
the President recommended the creation of a Federal trade com- 
mission, to have certain jurisdiction over industrial corpora- 


tions. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee on the Judiciary have had extensive hear- 
ings on pending bills covering the entire subject of antitrust 
legislation. I have been greatly interested in this subject. I 
am an ardent adyocate of the proposition to create a Federal 
trade commission. I believe that such a commission, with ade- 
quate power and jurisdiction, is absolutely necessary to protect 
the people from the large industrial concerns, possessing more 
or less monopolistic power. The Republican and Progressive 
Parties, by platform declarations, and the Democratic Party 
by the message of the President, are committed to the proposi- 
tion to create a Federal trade commission. The controversy 
in this legislation will be over the power to be given to such 
commission. In the bill which I introduced in this House more 
than two years ago—to create a national commission with 
jurisdiction over large industrial corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce—the first of the kind ever introduced in this 
House—gives the commission extensive power, sufficient, I think, 
to enable it to control not only the practices but, if necessary, 
the prices which our large corporations charge for their prod- 
ucts. In a short time we will no doubt be discussing the ques- 
tion as to what power we should give the proposed Federal 
trade commission. What the various States have done along 
this line may be helpful to the National Government. 

Oklahoma has a corporation commission which, I believe, has 
more extensive power than any like commission in any other 
State in the Union. The commission was created by our con- 
stitution and given in that instrument comprehensive power 
over all transportation, communication, and public utility corpo- 
rations. The power of the commission was largely extended 
by an act of our legislature, as follows: 


—— 8220 and 8235, Revised Laws of Oklahoma, Annotated, 1910, 
‘Ov. : 
“Sec. 8220 


clared to be a 
“Sec. 8235. ene ver — 5 business, by reason of its nature, extent, 
f monopoly therein, is such that the publie 
must use the same, or its services, or the consideration it given or 
taken or offered, or the commodities bought or sold th are offered 
or taken by purchase or sale in such manner as to make it of public 
consequence, or to affect the community at large as to supply, deman: 
or price, or rate thereof; or said business is conducted in violation o! 
the first section of this article, said business is a public business and 
subject to be controlled by the State, by the corporation commission, 
or by any action in any district court of the State, as to all of its 
ractices, prices, rates, and charges. And it is hereby declared to be the 
uty of any person, firm, or 5 aged in any publié business 
to render its services and offer its commodities, or either, upon reason- 
able terms, without discrimination, and a nately to the needs of the 
public, considering the facilities of said business.” 


Under this statute our State corporation commission has 
heard and acted upon a number of cases. I believe this statu- 
tory provision is a wise one, and I think should be carefully 
studied in connection with out antitrust legislation. In connec- 
tion therewith I believe the decisions rendered by our corpora- 
tion commission would also be of value, and I ask leave to 
print as part of my remarks a statement covering some of the 
important decisions under the Oklahoma statute rendered by 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission and furnished me by 
Hon. George A. Henshaw, a member of the Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma. The synopsis of such decisions furnished by 
Commissioner Henshaw is as follows: 


CORPORATION COMMISSION OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, November 28, 1913, 

Proposed Order No. 123. Order No, 769. In re proposed Order No. 123, 

8 relative price of crude and refined petroleum. Cause No. 

1 7 

Appearances: E. C. Patton, for the commission; Dillard & Blake, at- 
torneys for the Texas Co.; Burwell, Crockett & Jobnson, attorneys for 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Co.; Parker & Simons, attorneys for the Enid 
Independent Oil Co. 

FINDINGS OF FACT, OPINION, AND ORDER. 


By the commission: The commission issued proposed Order No. 123 

after many complaints had been filed, claiming that the stronger com- 

anies were g to drive the weaker companics out of the State, 

g this hearing special complaints were made.at the town of Enid 

and special investigation was made at that place during the month of 
A 


t was claimed at this hearing by some of the complainants, who 
were engaged in the distribution of oil, that the price had formerly 
been auntie on the suggestion of the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. Our consti- 
tution provides that a commodity can not be sold in one part of the 
State of Oklahoma cheaper than in another part, plus additional 
freight rate, if any. At the time of the investigation at Enid special 
or secret prices had been made by some of the companies, and gasoline 
was being sold in some instances at approximately the cost thereof to 
the distributor. The evidence showed that the distributors who bought 
their supply from the manufacturers in Oklahoma paid slightly more 
than 11 cents per gallon for gasoline and 4 cents for keroscne. 

It is claimed there is a loss in evaporation and waste of gasoline of 
about 2 cents per gallon; that it costs from 1 to 13 cents to distribute 
the same. Hence the actual cost of gasoline on this basis would be 
approximately 15 cents per on. 

At the time of the hearing gasoline was being sold to the retail mer- 
chant at from 15 to 19 cents per gallon and in some instances as low 
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Since the hearing the oil distributors at Enid 


as 14 cents per gallon. 
were notified to raise the price of gasoline to 19 cents per gallon and 
kerosene to 9 cents per gallon. This order was made by the refineries, 
without any increase in the price of crude oil or increase in the price 
by the refineries to their distributing agents. 

The loss by evaporation and waste in kerosene will not exceed one- 
fourth cent pe gallon. Hence, the total cost to the distributor of 
kerosene would not exceed 6 cents per gallon, including the freight. 

While this investigation has not been concluded in detail, the evi- 
dence was closed so far as the special conditions at Enid were con 
cerned. However, at the close of that hearing all parties were notified 
they could introduce additional evidence at Oklahoma City. No re- 
anea has been made of the commission to introduce any evidence, as 

own by the record. Counsel for the Waters-Pierce Co. suggested to 
one member of the commission that they wanted to refute some testi- 
mony in reference to that company fixing the price of oil at Enid. 
However, nothing has been offered up to date. 

In view of the fact that the prices have been arbitrarily raised pend- 
ing this hearing beyond the maximum amonnt which was charged at 
the time of the hearing, the commission will fix the prices for the sale 
of kerosene and gasoline at Enid. 

The Attorney General has filed a complaint with the commission in- 
volving substantially the same matter, which has been set for 8 
at the December term, and the prices herein made are subject to revi- 
sion during that hearing, and are only intended as a temporary or 
emergency order until the commission can arrive at its conclusions 
after the hearing that is to be conducted upon behalf of the people by 
the Attorney General. The Government is also making an investigation 
of the relative value of crude oil in Oklahoma. Copy of that report 
will be filed with the commission as soon as completed. 

The contract between the refineries and some of the distributing 
agents at Enid provides that in case the price of crude oil advances the 
price of refined oil should advance one-twentieth of that amount, 

It is the conclusion of the commission that gasoline should be sold at 
Enid in quantities of 5 gallons or more at a price not less than 16 
cents nor more than 17% cents per gallon, and that kerosene should be 
sold at a price not less than 74 cents nor more than 8 cents per gallon, 
and that these prices should prevail at all points in Garfield, King- 
fisher, Blaine, Major, Alfalfa, Woods, Woodward, Ellis, Dewey. and 
Grave Counties, plus any additional cost in freight rates to the different 

ts. 

It is therefore ordered that pending the investigation of the com- 
ee filed by the attorney general and the general investigation 

erein, all parties enga in the distribution of kerosene and line 
in Garfield, Kingfisher, Blaine, Major, Alfalfa, Woods, Woodward, Ell 
Dewey, and Grant Counties shall charge therefor in quantities of 
gallons or more for gasoline not less than 164 cents per gallon nor 
more than 171 cents per gallon, and for kerosene not less than 73 cents 
nor more than 8 cents per gallon: Provided, That lower des of gaso- 
line and kerosene than the standard may be sold at a different price: 
Provided, That the grade and price be first submitted to and approved 
by the commission: Provided further, That where parties have hereto- 
fore made contracts to furnish gasoline or kerosene at a certain price 
for a given time these contracts may be carried out if submitted to 
and approved by the commission, and the commission will approve any 
1 valid contract that may differ from the prices herein set 
orth. i 

Should this order in any way work any hardship on any of the 
distributors of kerosene and gasoline, or any. of the consumers thereof, 
pending the time for which it is issued, the commission will hear an 
application to modify or adjust the order to meet all necessary and 
reasonable conditions when at the same time the public may not be 


jured, 
191 order shall take effect on and after the 15th day of December, 
CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
. P. WATSON, 
Gro. A. HENSHAW, 
Commissioners. 
Attest: 
J. H. HYDE, Secretary. 


Sections 8220 and 8235, Revised Laws of Oklahoma Annotated, 
1910, provide: 


Sec. 8220, Every act, agreement, contract, or combination in the 
form of trust, or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or 
commerce within this State, which is against public policy, is hereby 
declared to be illegal. 

Sec. 8235. Whenever any business, by reason of its nature, extent, 
or the existence of a virtual monopoly therein, is such that the public 
must use the same, or its services, or the consideration by it given or 
taken or offered, or the commodities bought or sold therein are offered 
or taken by purchase or sale in such manner as to make it of public 
consequence or to affect the community at large as to supply, demand 
or price or rate thereof, or said business is conducted in violation of 
the first section of this article, said business is a public business, and 
subject to be controlled by the State, by the corporation commission, 
or by any action in any district court of the State, as to all of its 
practices, prices, rates, and charges; and it is hereby declared to be 
the duty of any person, firm, or corporation engaged in any public 
business to render its services and offer its commodities, or either, 
upon reasonable terms without discrimination, and adequately, to the 
needs of the public, considering the facilities of said business, 


Reference to opinions and orders of the corporation commis- 
sion under the antitrust act of Oklahoma pertaining to the fol- 
lowing classes of business: 

1. Ice manufacturers and distributors, 2 

2. Cotton gins. 

Cotton compressors. 

Oil, kerosene and gasoline. 
Newspapers. 

Retail lumber yards. 

Mill products. 

Combination laundries. 

. Bus and transfer companies. 


Reference will be made under each subject in the order above 
named, and all of the orders made under this act by the com- 
mission have been complied with and appear to have the effect 
of satisfying all parties interested. 


Seng ge 


1. ICE MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


Order No. 210, Corporation Commission's Second and Third Annual 
Reports, 1909-10, page 353, directs that the Tishomingo Ice & Cold 
9 8 peat yd to — persons in the town of Tishomingo, 

a carr 
when 3 on each wagon and ice weighed to consumers 
er No. 227, same report, page 358, fixes the price at whi 
Ada Ice & Fuel Co. shail sell ice to the different classes of 5 


in on 8 be nao 
rder No. „ same report, page 354, directs the Mangum Ice & 

Cold Storage Co. to deliver ice to all parties within the corporate limits 
of the city of Mangum and fixes the prices to be charged consumers, 

Order No. 255, same report, page 561, directs Nathan Sass to weigh 
ice to consumers in the town of Marietta when requested, 

Order No. 256, same report, page 390, directs D, B. Hull to weigh 
and deliver ice to consumers when requested. 

Order No. 330, same rt, page 403, directs thè Geary Light & 
Ice Co. to keep its manufacturing pión clean and sanitary, and to 
adopt sufficient measures to protect ice in process of manufacture 
against contamination, and to manufacture pure and wholesome ice 
which is sold to the public, 

Order No. 451, Corporation Commission’s Fourth Annual Report, 


1911, page 419, imposes a fine of $100 on the Pauls Valley Ice Co. for 
on ei of order No. 256, refusing to deliver ice as directed 25 said 


r. 
Order No. 504, same report, page 496, directs the Tishomingo Ice & 
8 Storage Co. to deliver ice to consumers and fixes the price 


Order No. 505, Corporation Commission's Fifth Annual Report, volum: 
1, 1912, page 498, directs all ice manufacturers in Oklahoma City 2 
not deliver ice to any person for deliyery to consumers in Oklahoma 
City unless such person shall have a permit from the corporation com- 
mission to deliver ice within the city; permits to be issued by the 
commission to all who may apply, and shall authorize the — Ban 
thereof to deliver ice to consumers in Oklahoma City until they short 
weight the consumers When any person delivering ice In Oklahoma 
City who 3 fails or refuses to give the approximate correct 
weight of ice purchased, the permit shall be canesled and the offending 
party shall not be allowed to deliver ice in Oklahoma City thereafter. 

Note.—The above order has been obeyed, and there has been no 
complaint in Oklahoma City among consumers as to amount of ice 
purchased. The cause of the above order was an understanding or 
combination between employees engaged in distributing ice to sell 300 

unds for the price of 400 pounds and only account to the ice manu- 
acturer for 300 pounds. It was estimated by the ice manufacturers 
that the people of Oklahoma City were being defrauded of at least 
$200 a day by this process. 

Order No. 708, not published. Complaint a 
Brewing Association, asking that the company 
to ice distributors for the pu 
homa City. 


inst the New State 
required to sell ice 
se of reselling to the consumer in Okla- 
The case was dismissed, the commission holding: The 
manufacturer of a commodity has a right to select its agents of dis- 
tribution and its system and means of distributing the commodity to 
the public in any manner it may adopt so that the pobite is not injured 
thereby. This means that a commodity which the public must use 
should be placed on sale where it may be purchased without any great 
inconvenience to the consumer.” 


2, COTTON GINS, 


Order No. 447, Fourth Annual Report Corporation Commission, 1911, 
page 413. Complaint alle; that a certain cotton buyer was paying 
more for cotton ginned by his gin than if the cotton were ginned by other 
gins. The commission held that there being several cotton buyers in 
the town without any understanding or combination of prices, a virtual 
monopoly did not exist and the commission had no jurisdiction. The 
Order: No 530 Fifth Annual R c i 

r No. i nnual Report Corporation Commission, pa 
538, directs the defendant, the Harris-Irby Cotton Co., to gin conten 
cotton and fixes the price for ginning. 

Notre.—There was one cotton gin located at the town of Geary, 
which was isolated by several miles from any other gin. The owner 
of this gin was buying cotton in the seed. The merchants were also 
buying cotton. The gin man refused to gin cotton for anyone except 
himself. That is, before their cotton could be ginned they must sell 
it to this one buyer, The commission held that before a person who 
had dedicated private property to a public use could withdraw the same 
he must give a reasonable notice in advance of such action. If not 
thrashing-machine owners, in the middle of a thrashing season, could 
refuse to thrash wheat for farmers and force them to sell the wheat 
in the field at such price as the machine owners may see fit to make. 


3. COTTON COMPRESSES, 


Order No. 559, Fourth Annual Report of Corporation Comm 
page 606 Complaint asks that the Clinton Ice and Commerce 85655 
required to operate its compress at Clinton, Okla. The case was dis- 
missed and afterwards reinstated and an order made requiring the 
compress to operate tod Wipe season 1913-14. 

Order No. 642, not published, prescribes the regulations for weighing 
cotton at compresses. Cotton is sold on the basis of compress Peleus 
During damp weather the weigher at the compress docks the cotton a 
certain number of pounds per bale which, in his judgment, will amount 
to the moisture absorbed. This discretion on the part of the weigher 
is often abused, and it was alleged that favorite cotton buyers were 
sometimes given a great advantage. The commission held that where 
cotton was docked for dampness or other causes the actual weights, 
together with the amount each bale was docked, should be submitted to 
both parties in interest, and the cotton should be reweighed at the 

Pais rice hak: oer compile elth AGS baa @ t 

order has n com w an as given satisfaction to a 
parties concerned. Both the hores and 5 would 2 
pest apf to its repeal, notwithstanding it was resisted at the time it was 
ssu 

4. OIL COMPANIES. 

Order No. 601, Fifth Annual Report Corporation Commission, 1912, 
volume 1, page 690, directs the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., the Texas Co., 
and the Oklahoma Oil Co. to sell kerosene in quantities of 1 barrel or 
more at the same price. 

Nore.—This order was the result of ofl companies selling oil stoves 
to the farmers in those localities where there was no timber or other 
fuel and agreed that oll should be furnished them in barrel lots at 
jobber's prices. After stoves were installed the local dealers objected 
to this arrangement. Complaint was file@ and the above order resulted, 
which is being strictly obeyed, 


, hóma. 


1914. 


Order No. 728, not published, directs that the Texas Co, and Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. shall sell gasoline in the town of Idabel, Okla., for the 
same price it sells in other sections of the country plus any additional 

rtation charge and distributing expense. ; 

Order No. 769, not published, temporary order fixing jobbers’ price 
of kerosene and gasoline in the northwest part of the State of Okla- 
This order was set aside pending final disposition of the case. 

5. NEWSPAPERS, 

Order No. 704, not published. This was an opinion based upon a 
complaint and agreed statement of facts filed. by the Mellon Co., a 
large retail 8 foods house, against the Daily Oklahoman, alle; 

that the Dally Oklahoman had a virtual monopoly on all morning adver- 

3 in Oklahoma City, and asked that this newspaper be required 

to advertise for the Mellon Co. at the same rate as it did for other 

similar concerns, The Oklahoman had refused to accept advertising 
from the Mellon Co. because of a controversy over other business 
transactions. The commission found that it was the duty of the Okla- 
homan to advertise for the Melon Co., but made no order. The 
Daily Oklahoman followed the findings of the commission and complied 
with the suggestions made therein. All parties are now sa 
6, RETAIL LUMBER YARDS, 

Order No. 589, Fifth Annual 1 oba Corporation Commission, volume 
1, page 656, directs the local lumber yards at Cherokee to sell lumber 
to 1 ee without discrimination in price for the same quality and 
quantity. 

Torn. — This complaint was filed by an independent lumber yard, 
claiming that other lumber yards were selling lumber at or below cost, 

for the purpose of destroying competition. 

7. MILL PRODUCTS. 

Order No. 710, not published. Complaint was filed asking that the 
Cordell Gin & Milling Co. be required to sell its products to certain 
retail merchants. Complaint was dismissed, the commission naomi 
that it has no jurisdiction in the lation of a private business whi 
deals with the public unless a virtual monopoly is shown. All laws 
regulating mills have been in the interest of the ultimate consumer and 
not the middleman or the distributor of the product. The manufac- 
turer of a commodity has a right to select its agents of distribution 
and its system and means of distributing the commodity to the public 
in the manner it may adopt if the public is not injured thereby, 

s. COMBINATION LAUNDRIES. 

Order No. 685, not published, directs five laundries in Oklahoma City, 
who are organized under the name of the Oklahoma Operating Co., 
not increase their prices over those which were charged before 
combination took place without first applyin, 


to the commission and 
securing permission, after making proper sho that the prices should 
be advanced. 


(Notr.—Five laundries in Oklahoma City combined under the name 
af the Oklahoma Operating Co. and issued a schedule of prices increas- 
ing the price of laundering in the city. This order prevented any in- 
crease in price, but the commission has no jurisdiction to dissolve com- 
Dinations. ‘That is for the courts. The orders of the commission 
to controlling their prices and practices after the combination is made. 
The order in this case has been ampa with to the letter, and the 
poopie o not complain of the combination, but all are apparently 
BR 4 


9, BUS AND TRANSFER COMPANIES, 


Order No. 758, not published, directs the Mahoney Bus, e, 
Carriage & Taxicab Co. 10 transfer all baggage under . ee 
for the same prices, and it can not refuse to deliver any baggage when 


tendered. - 
w out of a controversy between the bag- 


(Nore.—This complaint 
gage company and a traveling salesman, wherein the 


refused to transfer the baggage of the salesman at 1 price because: oF 
some personal difference. The order is being compl with.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. LAFrerty]. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably opposed 
to the provision in this bill cutting down the allowance now 
made to each Senator and Representative for traveling ex- 
penses. No better example of the complete surrender of the 
legislative branch of the Government to the Executive could be 
found than is embodied in this bill. 

The President is allowed a salary of $75,000 a year. In 
addition he is allowed $25,000 for household expenses, making 
$100,000. But that is not all. By law he is allowed an addi- 
tional $25,000 for traveling expenses. 

Now, we did not get our mileage for the last session of 
Congress. It has been said that a bill would be brought in to 
pay our mileage for the second session of this Congress except 
for the fact that President Wilson, in his desire to serve the 
people, would veto the bill to pay us our mileage. 

I wonder if President Wilson would veto a bill appropriating 
his $25,000 for his mileage? I say he would not. Now, he gets 
even more than the $125,000 I enumerated, because he gets 
$73,440 a year clerk hire for the Executive Office, making a 
total of nearly $200,000. There is no suggestion from the Demo- 
cratic appropriation committee of cutting down any of these 
items, but instead they increase these items. l 

A Senator or Representative draws a salary of $7,500 only. 
True, he is allowed $1,500 a year for a clerk, but it takes more 
than that to pay his clerical help. So that while a Senator or 
a Representative draws $7,500 net, and pays his own living ex- 
penses, the President draws $75,000 net, is allowed $25,000 addi- 
tional for living expenses, and is allowed another $25,000 a year 
for traveling expenses, 

Now it is proposed to cut down the allowances of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives, as regards traveling expenses, to the 
actual cost of a ticket to and from Washington once each year, 
including members of his immediate family. This will require 
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the Senator or Congressman to pay out of his salary all his 
other traveling expenses. Besides, he will have to pay out of 
ste Salary for his living expenses, printing, and extra clerical 

p. 

No Senator or Member of Congress can live and pay all his 
expenses out of this salary of $7,500 without the most rigid 
economy. The thoughtless will answer at once, “ Let him re- 
sign; plenty of others are willing to take his place.” As for 
myself, I am perfectly willing to quit Congress any time. And 
I am perfectly willing to stay in Congress and fight for the 
rights of the common people of this country so long as they 
desire my services. But if the common people are wise, they 
will see to it that Congressmen and Senators are paid sufficient 
remuneration so that they will not be forced to look elsewhere 
than to the people themselves for their support or expenses. 
[Applause.] 

The special interests of this country would like to see the 
salaries and allowances of Senators and Representatives so low 
that no one except a grafter or a rich man could afford to serve 
in either branch of Congress. Some highbrows do not think 
now that any man has any business running for Congress unless 
he has sufficient fortune to make a splurge in Washington so- 
clety without the ald of his salary. A Congress made up of 
that kind of men would certainly suit the plutocrats exactly. 
[Applause. ] 

When the salaries of Senators and Representatives are raised 
to $10,000 a year, then I will favor cutting out mileage, but 
not before. Their salaries should be $10,000 a year, and I 
would vote for a bill to fix that amount to-day, if I had the 
opportunity. 

At $10,000 a year the 532 Senators and Congressmen would 
draw pay annually amounting to $5,320,000. That would cost 
each citizen only 54 cents per year. 

Give me a Congress completely divorced from all special in- 
terests, and drawing salaries sufficient to. live on and defend 
their positions without any outside financial help, and I will 
reduce the cost of living to the people of America more than 
54 cents per head each year for the next 30 years. 

While the people would only contribute 54 cents each to raise 
the $5,320,000 necessary to pay each Senator and Representa- 
tive a salary of $10,000 a year, let us consider what they con- 
tribute annually to some of the special-privilege corporations 
depending upon Congress to stand pat. 

The gross receipts of the railroads annually are $3,050,000,- 
000, or $30.50 per head of our population. By passing a law 
providing that no railroad company should be allowed to fix 
rates upon any basis other than a reasonable profit upon its 
actual physical value, and providing legislation for the imme- 
diate carrying of this act into effect, Congress would save the 
American people at least $10 per head per year. Yet salaries 
of Senators and Representatives at $10,000 a year would only. 
cost the people 54 cents per year. 

The gross receipts of the express companies amount to $1.68 
per head of our population. Were we to at once extend the 
parcel post so as to supersede the express companies, we would 
save the people at least 50 cents per head per year. 

The farmers pay interest each year amounting to $500,000,000, 
which is added to the cost of the necessaries of life. Were we 
to pass a genuine rural-credit bill providing for the loan of 
Treasury notes to the farmers at 2 per cent interest per annum 
on gilt-edged first mortgages, we would save the consumers of 
the United States at least $2 per Head per annum, which now 
goas into the pockets of the money power and is unearned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
minutes more. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Some say that if we pass a law following 
the exact language of the Glass-Owen bill, providing for the 
loaning of Treasury notes to the farmers at 2 per cent interest, 
it would-be socialism, populism, anarchy, and worse. I want 
some one to tell me what the Glass Owen bill is except a law 
for printing Treasury notes, depositing them in the Treasury 
of the United States, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to loan those notes to the bankers of the United States 
at one-half of 1 per cent interest upon collateral security, not 
as good ag a first-mortgage loan upon a farm in this country. 

You can loan the money to the farmer at 2 per cent interest 
and with that 2 per cent you can borrow gold to maintain a 
gold reserve of 334 per cent, and then loan these Treasury 
notes to the farmers at 2 per cent, which will pay a profit to 
the United States. [Applause.] Tell me that this Congress 
is not now and has not been for the past 50 years dominated 
by special interests and I will tell you that you do not know 
what you are talking about. [Laughter.] 


I yield the gentleman 10 
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I favor decent salaries for Senators and Representatives and 


then prohibiting them from taking outside fees. I haye a bill 


to prohibit Senators and Representatives from taking outside 
pay, or if they do to file a statement of it with the Clerk of 
the House or the Secretary of the Senate annually under oath, 
Pass bills of that kind and you will indirectly save for the 
people of the United States annually by compelling honest 
legislation more than you will ever lose by paying $10,000 a 
year to Senators and Representatives for salaries. The people 
should make the Senators and Representatives independent, and 
then demand that they work solely for the people. [Applause.] 

I shall now be glad to answer any questions that any gentle- 
man may desire to ask. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
makes complaint, as I understand it, because Congress has not 
allowed mileage for the present session. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he really thinks the Treasury ought to be taxed to 
pay Members of Congress mileage for the present session, in 
view of the fact that the extra session ran into the present 
session and nobody went home unless he went home upon private 
business? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I will answer that in this way: Practically 
every Member of this House went home some time in the fall 
of 1913. I went home and my colleagues went home. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman went home, he 
went home at a time when Congress was in session. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. It was in session, but it was not doing any 
business. It was only nominally in session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If he went home, he went home 
on private business or for his own personal pleasure or profit, 
possibly, but not upon public business. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I went. home, Mr. Chairman, as I con- 
ceived it to be my duty to do. I went home to Portland, Oreg. 
I met business men upon the streets, and they asked me why I 
was not in Congress in Washington, as Congress was in session. 
I said to them that Congress was nominally in session only; 
that there were not over 65 Members in Washington; that the 
House was marking time while the Senate was considering 
the currency bill. And by going home I learned much that the 
people of the district desired. One of the important things 
that they were intensely interested in was the immediate pas- 
sage of the currency bill, so as to relieve conditions. I wired 
both Oregon Senators of the sentiment, and am sure my going 
home, as it was my duty to do, resulted in much good. Besides, 
I wish to remind the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byes] that the minority leader [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ad- 
yised all Members who desired so to do to go home, as there 
would be no business transacted in the House in November last. 
Therefore, and for the other reasons I have assigned, I say 
Members should not only have their usual mileage next Decem- 
ber, for which we must appropriate in this bill, if at all, but we 
should also appropriate to pay the usual mileage for the present 
session, instead of cutting Members off without any mileage at 
all for this session, as is proposed. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I agreed 
to yield some time to the gentleman from Pennsylyania, but he 
is not present. 

Mr, MURDOCK. 
here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FowIEn] 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a good 
dea] of interest to my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
Mr. J. Hampton Moore. I wish he were here, because I am 
going to allude to some statements of his. I understand that 
the gentleman from Pennsylyania is raising a calamity howl 
for the purpose of pacificating some of his millionaire con- 

- stituents, in order that he may have the proper literature to 
circulate during the next campaign. 

I think that it is a proposition that can not be denied, that 
the countries having the highest protective tariff, everything 
else being equal, have increased in the cost of living the great- 
est in the last 12 years. Men of science, men of industry, and 
men of activity have gone into this subject for the purpose of 
revealing the various causes which have contributed to the 
high cost of living. I have a table before me which has been 
compiled by Mr. John D. C. Kershaw, Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society, London, and I desire to refer to that table 
and call the attention of my distinguished friend from Penn- 
Sylvania especially to it, because it is interesting. About an hour 
ago while on the floor I propounded to him this question, “ Has 
not the cost of living in the last 12 years increased more in the 
United States than in any country in the world except one?” 
and he said, “ No.” l ; 


The gentlemen who spoke for time are not 


Now, I desire to call his attention to this distinguished writer's 
table of increases, which, if true, shows that my question is 
not without some merit, and I am surprised at the gentleman's 
answer. i 

The article to. which I refer may be found on page 247 of 
the Scientific American of March 21, 1914. Great Britain has 
a lower tariff than any of the great civilized powers; yet, ac- 
cording to this author, her per cent of increase in th- cost of- 
food products during the last 12 years is the.least. The table 
furnished by him is based on the cost of food products in 1900, 
which he estimates at 100 per cent, and then proceeds to show 
the increase and decrease since that time, including the year 
1912. During these 12 years the cost on 23 of the chief articles 
of food in Great Britain increased only 15 per cent. reaching 
the high-water mark in 1912. During the first 7 years of this 
period the increase in cost reached 3 per cent only in 2 years— 
1903 and 1905. The price for the other 5 years was practically 
normal, but during the year 1912 the greatest increase was re- 
eorded, It rose from 9 to 15 per cent. 

In France, on 24 of the chief articles of food, from 1900 to 
1909, no increase was visible, but in 1911 the increase reached 
17 per cent, but the increase dropped to 15 per cent in 1912. 
France has a higher tariff than Great Britain. In Germany, a 
very high protective tariff country, during these 12 years the 
cost of 13 of her chief articles of food increased 30 per cent, 
twice as much as Great Britain, nearly twice as much as 
France, reaching her high-water mark in 1912. Holland, on 
23 chief articles of food, increased 23 per cent. Holland is a 
fairly well protected country in many instances. Italy, a 
fairly protective country, during that time increased 20 per 
cent on 13 of her chief articles of food. Norway increased 19 
per cent on 13 articles of food. Russia, on 30 articles of food, 
increased 21 per cent. The United States increased 40 per cent 
on 15 articles of food in 39 of the principal cities in this coun- 
try. Canada, a fairly high protective country, lying close to 
America, increased in those 12 years 51 per cent on 78 articles 
of food. Now, Canada buys largely from the United States, 
and she pays transportation cost from the United States on 
many articles of food, and to this is added the middlemen’s 
profit. That is the reason, I assume, for her increase above 
that of the United States. Australia, on 41 articles of food in 
6 of the capital cities, increased only 3 per cent for the first 11, 
years, but in 1912 the increase jumped from 3 per cent to 16 per 
cent. She has suffered as a whole the least of any of the coun- 
tries cited. New Zealand, on 17 articles of food, increased 16 
per cent. High prices find Canada leading the list—Canada, 
151; United States, 140; Japan, 138; Austria, 135; Belgium, 
132; Germany, 130; Holland, 123; Russia, 121; Italy, 120; Nor- 
way, 119; New Zealand, 116; Australia, 116; France, 115; and 
Great Britain, 115. : 

Mr. Chairman, these figures and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania do not agree. But I suggest to him that it would im- 
prove his remarks if he will revise them so that they will 
conform to valuable statistics compiled on this subject by dis- 
interested and unprejudiced men, such as the author of the 
table from which I have taken my data. It is quite evident 
from the figures and data which I have submitted that the 
greatest increase in the cost of living prevails in the countries 
with the highest protective tariff and that the countries with 
the lowest tariff have suffered least. Can anyone explain what 
is the cause of the enormous increase in America without in- 
cluding our high protective tariff as one of the main causes? 
If so, I will be glad to yield to him. There may be other causes, 
but the tariff doubtless is among the chief reasons. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished and ingenious gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has undertaken to show that there is a great 
number of unemployed in this country, stagnation in busi- 
ness, and that the world is going to ruin. Now, his state- 
ment reminds me of a story I once heard, which runs some. 
thing like this: A couple of young people were married, and in 
the course of time a baby was born at their house, and they 
were yery much delighted over it. Finally they concluded te 
weigh the baby to see how large it was, but they had no scales, 
and their hopes were blasted. Finally an ice wagon happened 
to come along, and some one suggested that they weigh tho 
baby on the ice scales, They did so, and it weighed 40 pounds, 
[Laughter.] Now, that is the way with the gentleman’s story 
about the great calamity that is on in this country. I think 
he weighed his argument either on the ice man's scales or on 
the butcher’s scales. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, there is one 
thing that is certainly an index to business conditions. The 
number of new buildings under construction or to be con- 
structed in a city is the best barometer by which to register 
its thrift and prosperity. I am going to read an article from 
the Manufacturers’ News of March 12, 1914, and this refers 


1914. 


to new buildings in Chicago which are now building or to be 
built during the year 1914, and here is what that article says: 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR 1914—BUILDINGS AGGREGATING $15,000,000 BEING 
STARTED IN CHICAGO, 


The general impression among contractors and others that the year 
1914 would witness a falling off in building construction in Chicago is 
not being borne out by the facts as shown by statistics and other 
figures gathered from a general survey of the situation. Apartment 
buildings and smaller operations are in abundance, and the opening of 
425 Epei season will witness active building operations in all parts 
of the 
$15,000,000 are now being started, some few of them being delaye 
until May 1, Among them are the— 


Approximate cost. 
Conway Addition_....-..-_-....--_----.......---.-.. $2, 500, 000 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Building 00 
Stevens's Addition 
Crane Co. Buildin 
Building, Wabash 
Kalserhoff Hotel 
Morrison Hotel — 1,000, 
University of Chicago j 


In addition to these is the large plant for the county at Oak Forest, 
Advance reports also indicate a large number of warehouses being bullt 
this year, it being estimated that plans are alrea made and bids 
being asked for on work aggregating a sum equal to $2,000,000. With 
. e a $20,000,000 start to begin the building season of 1914 
there is little doubt but that Chicago will reach her usual $100,000,000 
a aaa that there will be plenty of work for all mechanics in the 

uilding line. 


Now, what is true of Chicago—— 

Mr. SELDOMRI DGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Ina moment. I have no doubt but what the 
prosperity in Chicago is shared in the gentleman’s home city 
of Philadelphia, and what is true in Philadelphia and Chicago 
is also true throughout the land in all of the great prosperous 
cities of the country. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. FOWLER. I was going to yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. SELDOMRIDGE], and then I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGB. While the gentleman is speaking of 
conditions that are prevailing in Chicago, I would like to call 
his attention to two items of news which I hold in my hand, 
connected with the dry-goods trade in Chicago, as given by 
Marshall Field & Co. and John V. Farwell Co., in which the 
statement is made that the woolen business in Chicago during 
the past week, ending March 30, was 40 per cent higher than 
last year. If the gentleman wants these clippings, I will give 
them to him to incorporate in his remarks. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will gladly do so. 


Marshall Field & Co.: “Trade in dry goods is now feeling the result 
of the late Easter. As compared with the same week a year ago, 
orders have been heavier, more buyers visited the market, and collec- 
tions are better. Immediate business is 3 greater part of 
the attention of both wholesalers and retailers. les records indicate 
that merchants are at present getting a large percentage of their busi- 
ness in such lines as wash dress goods, novelties in wool dress goods, 
silks, ribbons, and laces. Future price levels on merchandise in which 
Woor s used are indicated by the present firm tendency of the raw wool 
market," 

John V. Farwell Co., Chicago: “ Wholesale dry goods and general 
merchandise business is actively onding to the arrival of spring. 
More merchants visited this market during the week than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year, making a noticeable gain for the month. 
This past week wool dress goods business has run over 40 per cent 
ahead of the same week last year. The only explanation for this 
. demand scems to be that the paas style of garments 
calling for panniers, tunics, overdrapes, and flounces requires about 


for home 


twice the amount of material, and present styles are eas 
by tailor- 


dressmakers to handle, as they eliminate prbasion demand 
made styles,” 


Now, I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As the gentleman knows, I am not a mem- 
ber of the party to which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] belongs, and I hold no brief from him. But as the 
gentleman was quoting as to conditions in Chicago, I will say 
that I saw to-day a rather astounding statement in a paper 
published in the home city of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
to the effect that the Pennsylvania Railroad had canceled 118 
trains. Now, is it not possible that there are some bad times 
in Pennsylvania that are not experienced in Chicago? It seems 
to me that this article would indicate it. I hold the paper in 
my hand which carries that news. That is a rather serious 
curtailment of traffic by one system. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, if I get time I will refer to 
the increased amount of the refrigerator-car business. It is said 
that we are compelled to build more refrigerator cars this year. 
That is the conclusion of the Manufacturers’ News, a corpora- 
tion weekly periodical published in Chicago, from which I haye 
been reading. 

But now, for fear that some one may say that I am unfair 
and I am not borne out in my remarks because I single out a 
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single city, I will read another article from the Manufacturers’ 
News of February 19, 1914, which is as follows: 
BUILDING ACTIVE. 


Building construction is extremely active throughout the entire coun- 
try, secor to official reports to, Construction News. During the 
month just closed permits were taken out in 84 of the principal cities 
for the construction of 13,701 buildings, regt ans, in cost $52,950,876, 

cos 


against 12,753 permits, involving a to t of $46,679,310, for the 
correspond: month a year ago, a decrease of 52 buildings and a gain 
of $6,371,566, or 14 per cent. 


Here are 84 of the principal cities of the country engaged in 
the construction of 13,701 new buildings at a cost of $52,950,876 
in one month, which is an increase of 14 per cent over what was 
done in these same cities for the corresponding month of 1913. 
Is this a calamity, or does it indicate prosperity? Let the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania answer. If this is not enough to 
change his mind, I call his attention to another line of business, 
which is an index to business prosperity, and that is the de- 
mand for more refrigerator cars. I read now from the Manu- 
facturers’ News of February 26, 1914, which is as follows: 

According to Chicago railroad managers, fully 50,000 refrigerator 
ears will be built next year by private car lines and railroads on ac- 
count of the private car line hearing here. The country has 100,000 
refrigerator cars and needs 300,000 such cars. 

According to this clipping the country is short in this line of 
cars 100,000. It may need some of them for cold storage of 
calamity howlers, I find another article in the same periodi- 
cal of March 19, 1914, dealing with surplus cars which may be 
of some interest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania in his 
investigation to determine the correct state of the Union in 
business affairs. It is headed, “ Freight traffic good,” and then 
proceeds as follows: 

A decrease of 43,145 cars in the number of idle freight cars on the 
railroads of the United States and Canada during the last two weeks 
of February, according to the regular 3 bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association as of date March 1, 1914. Reports from the 
railroads show that the net surplus of freight cars on that “ate was 
153,907, compared with 197,052 on February 14. 

A reduction of 43,145 idle cars in two weeks of the severest 
winter weather of the year. At this rate of reduction it will 
not be long until there will be a big demand for the building of 
a large supply of new freight cars. 

Mr, Chairman, I now desire to call the attention of my friend 
from Pennsylvania to another line of business prosperity which 
he seems not to know, yet every other Member except my col- 
league [Mr. MANN] is well acquainted with it, but for their 
benefit I will insert a clipping from the Manufacturers’ News 
of March 19, 1914, dealing with steel products: 

Orders for rolled steel products booked by the United States Steel 
Corporation subsidiaries in February were approximately at the rate of 
48,000 tons per day, against 40,700 tons per day in January and 41,000 
tons per day in February last year, | 

An increase of more than 17 per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1913. The steel and iron business abounds in the gen- 
tleman’s own State, and yet he is trying to destroy their busi- 
ness by calamity “dope.” Here is another article for his illumi- 
nation, taken from the same periodical of the same date, 
dealing with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which crowds 
prosperity into the gentleman's State: 

BETHLEHEM STEEL EARNINGS, 3 

Although Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 

ration, recently deplored the reduction of the tarif on steel, earn- 
mgs of his company last year were the greatest in history, showing 
an increase of $3,638,894, or 70 per cent, compared with 1912. 

Net profits were equal to 7 per cent on the 1 stock and 27.44 

r cent on the common stock, compared with 7 per cent on the pre- 

erred stock and 6.86 per cent on the common in 1912. Unfilled orders 
at the end of 1913 totaled 24,865,560 tons, compared with 29,282,182 
at the end of 1912. 

Mr. Chairman, I read another article from the Manufacturers’ 
News, showing prosperity in another line of business in the 
gentleman’s own State: 

FEBRUARY 19, 1913. 

Officials of the Kauffmann Department Stores (Inc.), of Pittsburgh, 
a $10,000, concern, operating one of the largest department stores 
in the United States, have announced that they will in the future share 
their pian with their employees. In addition to sharing the profits 
with the 4,500 employees, the company will distribute among them 
$1,000,000 in stock of the corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much time does the 
gentleman want? - 1 

Mr. FOWLER. Five minutes more, I think, is all that I will 
want. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] called my attention to an 
article that he had just read in a Philadelphia newspaper, and 
if I can put my hand on an article in the Manufacturers* 
News, I will put it in the Recorp, But I desire to call atten- 
tion further to what is said about the increase of business. 


Then I will yield five 


CC.. T 
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Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. J. I, NOLAN. Just in connection with the article read 
by my colleague from Kansas [Mr. Murpock], would the gen- 
tleman from Minois connect the action of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad with the campaign that is now being carried on for 
increase in railroad rates rather than to anything else? 

Mr. FOWLER. Well, I do not know just exactly the mo- 
tive of these railroads in their campaign for an increase of 
freight rates, but I do know one concrete example which, in 
my mind, gives the best reason extant for it, and that is the 
conduct of the Morgan people in unloading the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad, a worthless piece of property 
from a standpoint of income, on the Baltimore & Ohio; and 
the latter is one of the loudest in its clamor for an increase of 
freight rates. I wish I had time to go into the particulars of 
this concrete example. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
was first unloaded by Morgan on the Erie people at an enor- 
mous price while Harriman was sojourning abroad. When 
Harriman came back it is reported that he said to the dis- 
tinguished financier, now dead, that if he did not take back 
that worthless stock and relieve him of its burden he would 
prosecute him in two courts, one to recover the amount paid 
for the stock and the other to punish him for violating a penal 
statute of the United States, and he took it back. 

Then, after the panic of 1907, haying in some way secured an 
advantage over Harriman, he unloaded it on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. It was a worthless piece of property that the Baltimore 
& Ohio will have to pay for in 1916, according to the contract, 
and that is one of the reasons, I suppose, why the Baltimore & 
Ohio is howling for an increase in freight rates. I apprehend 
that what is true with the Baltimore & Ohio is true also to a 
greater or less extent with other railroads. I would not be 
surprised if it should turn out that the Pennsylyania has 
equally as groundless reasons for urging this increase in freight 
rates as the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. FOWLER, Yes; I yield to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. KINDEL. I want to inform you that I have just come 
from the hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
Mr. Rea’s cross-examination proyed that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad made, last year, 9} per cent net, notwithstanding it 
had put in $108,000,000 of betterments, and in spite of that they 
ask for a 5 per cent increase in their rates. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thank the gentleman. 


Indes numbers of the changes of tevel 


Now, the group of railroads known as the “eastern group,” 
49 in number, according to their own statement, made 
$181,000,000 more last year than they did in the year 1912, and 
yet the alleged increased cost of operation and other fictitious 
claims and reasons are advanced for piling upo.: the people of 
the United States higher freight rates to increase the burdens 
of the masses. I wonder if the authority before whom this 
hearing is going on is going to yield the rights of the people of 
this country to these financiers who have wrecked roads, such 
as the New Haven and other roads in this country, by unfair 
means and allow the people of the country to bear the burdens? 
I trust not, i 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. Can the gentleman give me fiye minutes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
how long the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jonnson] 
intends to run to-night? We have been here for over five 
pags I would like to know how soon the gentleman will move 
o rise, È 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am anxious to haye the 
committee rise as early as possible. 

Mr. FOWLER. I can conclude in five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes if 
after that time the gentleman from South Carolina will move 
that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I think the cost of living has 
been increased largely by the middlemen, and I have a state- 
ment bere which I think carries out the view I have taken. 
The following communication was addressed to the Kansas City 
Star, a paper leaning to the predatory interests, and it was 
declined for publication by the Star. Its author says that 15 
years ago live hogs could be bought in Kansas City at 3 cents 
per pound, and that the consumer could buy the best bacon at 
10 cents per pound, leaving 7 cents as the difference between 
the cost of the hog on foot and the best bacon. Now we pay, 
on an average, 7 or 8 cents for live hogs at Kansas City, but 
the best bacon sells at 35 cents per pound, making a difference 
between the cost of the hog on foot and the best bacon about 
27 cents. Deduct the 7 cents which was the difference 15 years 
ago and we have 20 cents left. Query—who gets this 20 cents? 
When this question is properly answered we will learn much as 
to the cause of the high cost of living. There is one thing 
dead sure—the farmer does not get the 20 cents. The table 
from which I have been quoting is inserted for the benefit of 
those who may be interested in it. 


of food prices in the period 1900-1912. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Country. Nature of index number. 

United Kingdom....... Retail prices of 23 articles of food in London, weighted ac- 
cording to workmen’s consumption. ý 

S Retsil of 24 articles of food (including wine), fuel and 
lighting materials in Paris, weighted according to work- 
men’s consumption. 

Germany e 
and Wurttemberg, weighted according to workmen’s con- 
sumption. 

Holland Retail prices of 23 articles of food in d towns (un- 
weighted). Feen : 

A Sarr SOE nye TEAS : to 43 State 
colleges in various parts of the country (unweighted), 

Nong Retail prices of all articles of food (26 specified) in Christiania, 

z weighted according to workmen’s consumption. 

Ris. Fel ks Wholesale prices of 30 articles of food at representative 
markets nge 

United States.......... Retail prices of 15 artieles of food in 39 principal cities, 
weighted to workmen’s consumption. 


British Dominions: 
Canada 


Wholesale prices of 78 articles of food (ineluding fodder) st 
representative markets, weighted according to national 


consumption. 

Australia........... Retail ie of 41 artieles of food (besides soap, starch, 
washing blue, kerosene, and candles) in the 6 cities, 
weighted according to national consumption. 

New Zealand Wholesale prices of 17 articles of food at representative 


markets (unweighted). 


1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 1011 | 1912 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
South Carolina will move to rise now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa desire to yield any further time? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15279, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make 
an inquiry. Has general debate been closed on this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; it has. 

The SPEAKER. It has been closed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. By order of the House this 
morning? 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So that when the committee 
proceeds with the consideration of this bill it will be read for 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Powers, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Linpquis?, indefinitely, on account of illness, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approyal the following bill: 

H. R. 13612. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 and for 
prior years, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 3, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Seerétary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Columbia River, Wash., between Van- 
couver and the mouth of the Willamette, with a view to im- 
provement in cooperation with the port of Vancouver (H. Doe. 
No. 879) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Malden River, Mass., with a view to a modification of 
the project (H. Doc. No. 878); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erglly reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9042) to permit 
sales by supply departments of the Army to certain military 
schools and colleges, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 488), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 8 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11740) to cure defects in 
and to validate chapters 52 and 54 of the acts of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska, approved by the governor of the 
Territory of Alaska May 1, 1913, and for other- purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
5 said bill and report were referred to the House 

alendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12792) for the 
relief of Mrs. Thomas G. Prioleau and others, heirs at law of 
Thomas G. Prioleau, deceased, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 491), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4405) for the relief of Frederick J. 
Ernst, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 492), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5991) to authorize the payment of $2,000 to the 
widow of the late Tranquilino Luna, in full for his contest ex- 
penses in the contested-election case of Manzanrres against 
Luna, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 493), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4810) concerning certain moneys collected from 
Bernard Citroen as customs duties and declared by the United 
States Supreme Court to have been illegally exacted, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 494), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2035) for the relief of Barbara 
Edelbrock, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
8 0 (No. 490), which said bill and report were laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: A bill (H. R. 13315) to revise and amend 
the laws relating to patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 15316) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Williamsburg, in the State of 
Kentucky; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15317) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Corbin, in the State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H, R. 15318) to tax the privilege of 
dealing on exchanges, boards of trade, and similar places in 
contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 15319) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes to designate and set 
aside one of the homes for the exclusive use of the widows of 
soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 15320) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to disregard section 33 of the public 
buildings act of March 4, 1913, as to site at Owego, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 15321) to amend section 5 of 
an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts re- 
specting copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended by an 
act, approved August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 240) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to have cleaned the exte- 
rior of the Federal building at Cincinnati, Ohio, under contract 
let upon competitive bidding, and appropriating money therefor ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Resolution (H. Res. 455) requesting in- 
formation to be furnished by the Committee on War Claims 
showing war claims favorably passed upon by the Court of 
Claims and not appropriated for; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 15322) granting an increase of 
pennon to Lyman O. Leach; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ons, 
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By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 15323) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Vollrath; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 15324) granting an in- 
crease of pension fo Lee Toms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 15325) granting a pen- 
sion to Marion Holderman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15326) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Merriss; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 15327) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline Oaks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H, R. 15328) granting a pension to 
Charles Foist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15329) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Harrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15330) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 15331) granting a pension 
to Martha Nulty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15332) for the relief of Henry S. Chubb; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 15333) granting a pension to 
Minnie D. Mitchell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 15334) for the relief of 
Levi Eslick; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 15335) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Grogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15336) granting a pension to Fred A. 
Knapp; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15337) granting a pension to Isaac Scalf; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15338) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Upson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 15339) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, e 

By Mr. OGLESBY ; A bill (H. R. 15340) granting an increase 
of pension to Delia Keenan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 15341) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine Gates; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15342) grant- 
ing a pension to George E. Egan; to the Committee on Pepsions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 15343) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate §. Church; to the Committes on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 15344) grant- 
ing a pension to Daniel Madigan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 15345) granting an increase 
of pension to Hermanis L. Holmes; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15346) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation designed to exempt from the action of the 
law certain classes of our citizens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of certain citizens of the District 
of Columbia, relative to Plaza awards; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), resoluticns from various citizens of Ili- 
nois, Indiana, and Michigan, protesting against the practice 
of polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ` 

Also (by request), resolution of the Chicago Allied Printing 
Trades Council, protesting against any increase in the present 
second-class postage rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petitions of sundry citizens of Crete and 
Modac, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of William F. Ernst and 800 other 
citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of sundry citizens of Illinois, fayor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Belleville (In.) Lodge, United Mine 
Workers of America, favoring an investigation of the labor 
situation in Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Belleville and the second 
Illinois congressional district, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of yarious churches of Lebanon, Ill, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of sundry citizens of St. 
Clair Borough, Pa., against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. S. T. Brown, of Clairton, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK; Petitions of sundry citizens of nine- 
teenth Ohio congressional district, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Christian Church and 39 citizens of 
Girard, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Memorial of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and Chamber of Commerce of San Diego, 
Cal., favoring plans for the reorganization of the Regular Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Memorial of the Meat Inspectors of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry Employees’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity, favoring passage of House bill 9292, relative 
to pay, etc., of meat inspectors; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, against 
antitrust legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William R. Clooney, of New York City, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 13044, the widows’ and orphans’ pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Consumers’ League of Massachusetts and 
Vida D. Scudder, of Wellesley, Mass., favoring the passage of the 
seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 
14120; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Columbus, Ohio, protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Columbus, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Jndiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14121; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14116; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14115; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14114; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARR: Petition of 4,987 citizens of Somerset County, 
Pa, favoring amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting the manufacture, sale, ete., of intoxicating 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of postmaster and clerical force of the post- 
office building at Connellsville, Pa., protesting against bills rela- 
tive to bonding of postmasters and postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens and employees of United States 
Lock No. 6, Monongahela River, Greene County, Pa., favoring 
House bill 11522, fixing the compensation of certain employees 
of the United States; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of Fayette County. Pa., protesting 
against House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 
88 and 50, providing for national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Aiso, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Master Plumbers’ Association, 
favoring House bill 14288, relative to Government contracts; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Petitions of sundry citizens of Mary- 
land, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Memorial of the Minnesota State Forestry 
Association, of St. Paul, Minn., urging continued aid of the Fed- 
eral Government in the protection of forests on the watersheds 
of navigable streams; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. DIFENDERFER: Petition of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylyania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Richland Grange, No. 1206, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, favoring the Bathrick bill (H. R. 11897) relative to 
farm credits; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petitions of Presbyterian Church and Sun- 
day School of Crothersville; Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Rights Corner; Methodist Church of Greenwood; Mount Cal- 
vary United Brethren Church, of Hartsville; Christian Church 
of Mount Pleasant; First Presbyterian Church of Madison; 
Presbyterian Church of Brownstown; Bible School of the First 
Baptist Church of Madison; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Fairview; the United Brethren Church of Medora; First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Aurora; 35 citizens of Pleasant 
Township, Johnson County; 26 citizens of Switzerland County; 
39 citizens of Aurora; 52 members of Mount Calvary United 
Brethren Church; 11 citizens of Greenwood; 43 citizens of 
Franklin; 86 citizens of Madison; 75 people of Guilford; 315 
people of Brownstown; 26 people of Medora; and the Hopewell 
Presbyterian Church, of Hopewell, all in the State of Indiana, 
favoring the passage of House joint resolution 168, for nation- 
wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 2,630 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions signed by sundry citizens of Ho- 
boken, Jersey City, and West Hoboken, protesting against na- 
tion-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ESCH: Petition of various Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches of Baraboo, Wis., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of sundry voters of the State of 
Iowa, protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyania: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the second congressional district of Pennsylvania, pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York Times Chapel, Typographical 
Union No. 6, favoring the passage of the Bacon-Bartlett bill 
(H. R. 1873) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Students’ Chapter of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring passage of House joint resolution No. 1, relative to en- 
franchising women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Vermont, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the George Davis Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring passage of the Newland river-regula- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Corticelli Silk Mills, of New York City, 
favoring passage of House bill 14328, relative to sending false 
statements through the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
relative to bills pending amendatory to the Sherman antitrust 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the White House Democratic Club, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 7217, relative to in- 
crease in pay of customhouse employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New York Produce Exchange, protesting 
against passage of Senate bill 121, for Federal inspection of 
grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the National League of Government Em- 
ployees, favoring passage of House bill 12056, to regulate the 
hours of labor in working plants of the United States; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Trades Union Label League, 
protesting against increase in postal rates on second-class mat- 
ter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William McKinley Camp, No. 12, Department 
of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage of 
House bill 18044, widows and orphans’ pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
twelfth congressional district of Illinois, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Hon, James A. Anderson, of 
Morgan, Utah, protesting against the passage of House bill 
12292, relative to interstate shipments of canned goods; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rey. W. W. Carothers, of Apache, Okla., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. r 
By Mr. HOXWORTH: Petition of various residents of 
Quincy, III., against the enactment of any provision for na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the fifteenth Illinois con- 
gressional district, protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of Laclede-Christie Clay Products 
Co., Moran Bolt & Nut Manufacturing Co., John O’Brien Boiler 
Works Co., and Halsey Automobile Co., all of St. Louis, Mo., 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: Petition of sundry citizens of Colorado, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Rhode Island, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Wells-Abbott-Wieman Co., of Schuyler, Nebr.; 
Omaha Crockery Co., of Omaha, Nebr.; Wolverine Brass Works, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich,; Swenson Bros., of Omaha, Nebr.; and 
Adams Dry Goods Co., of Bangor, Me., favoring House bill 
14328, relative to false statements in the mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Southern Messenger, of San Antonio, 
Tex.; the Catholic Missionary Society, of Ossining, N. Y.; and 
the Chicago Trades-Union Label League, against increase of 
postage rates on second-class matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Petition of sundry citizens of Colorado, 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of Akley Grange, No. 598, of Antigo, 
Wis, protesting against the Moss-Fletcher bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of various business men and others of the 
ninth congressional district of Wisconsin, favoring passage of 
House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail-order houses; to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 


nians in America, protesting against repeal of canal-tolis ex- 
emption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
| merce, 


By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Local Unions Nos. 
1509 and 2346, United Mine Workers of America, favoring Fed- 
eral intervention in Colorado strike condition; to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of the congregations and Rey. James 
J. Robinette, of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Rockport; Charles E. Jett, of the Calvary Baptist Church, of 
Evansville; Rev. Ira J. Miller, Presbyterian Church, of Dale; 
Rey. William F. Russell, Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Evansville; Rey. N. F. Denny, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Dale; Rev. B. A. May, Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Newburgh; Rey, W. Burton Lile, Parke Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, of Evansville; also 111 citizens of the above con- 
gregations, all of the State of Indiana, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorials of the Evansville Business Association and 
Eyansyille Manufacturers’ Association, J. C. Keller, secretary, 
advocating the passage of Senate bill 387, providing Federal 
legislation on bills of lading; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Nebraska, favoring the “One hundred years 
peace celebration“; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 104 citizens of University Place, Nebr., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Memorial of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring passage of House bill 
12748 and Senate bill 8988, for the erection of a new marine 
hospital at San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of R. M. Brooks, of San Francisco, Cal., and 12 


other citizens of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the pas- 
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sage of House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 

88 and 50, relative to national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., protesting against passage of House bill 11740, im- 

posing poll tax on the citizens of Alaska; to the Committee on 

the Territories. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: Petition of sundry citizens and voters of 
the sixth and seventh election districts of New York, protesting 
against repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee cn 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Astoria Taxpayers and Business Men’s 
Association, of Astoria, Long Island City, N. X., favoring pas- 
sage of bill for flood prevention; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. H. Barney, jr., of Newport, R. I., favoring 
House bill 13305; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petitions of 75 citizens of Woodstock, 43 
citizens of Derby, and 25 citizens of Newfane, all in the State 
of Vermont, favoring national prohibition; to tre Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petitions of sundry citizens of the fourteenth 
congressional district of Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolution 88, 
relative to national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Plant 
City, Fla., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of New York, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of various business men of the thirty-third 
Congressional district, New York, favoring the passage of House 
bill 5308, relative to taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 15345) 
granting a pension to Hermanis L. Holmes; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada, 
against the enactment of House bill 1873; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fray, April 3, 1914. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Wednesday, April J, 1914.) 


The Senate took a recess in executive session from 4 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m., Thursday, until 11 o’clock and 50 minutes 
a. m. Friday, at which time it reassembled in executive session. 

At 5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m. the doors were reopened. 

CONFIRMATION OF WINTHROP MORE DANIELS, 

During the executive session, on motion of Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and by unanimous consent, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the vote by which the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Winthrop More Daniels to be an interstate commerce 
commissioner. a 

The vote is as follows: 


YBAS—36, 
Brandegee Lee, Md Overman Simmons 
1 75 Lewis en Smith, Ga. 
Dillingham Lippitt Page Smith, Md. 
all Lodge Perkins Swanson 
Gallinger McLean Pittman an 
Gore artin, Va. Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Hughes Myers Ransdell Warren 
James Newlands Shafroth Weeks 
Johnson Oliver Sheppard Williams 
NAYS—27. 
Ashurst Crawford La Follette Smoot 
Borah Cummins Lane Sterling 
Bristow Gronna Lea, Tenn. Thompson 
Burton Hitcheock orris Vardaman 
Catron Hollis O'Gorman Walsh 
Chamberlain Jones Poindexter Works 
Clapp Kenyon Smith, Mich. s 


NOT VOTING—32, 


Bankhead Culberson Penrose Smith, Ariz, 
Bradley duù Pont Reed Smith, S. C. 

rudy Fletcher Robinson Stephenson 
te Sed Boor Stone 

on ern ulsbu Sutherland 

Clark, Wyo. McCumber 8 Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shields Thornton 
Colt : Nelson Shively West 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia announced the pair of Mr. BANEK- 
HEAD with Mr. Gorr. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey announced his pair with Mr. 
CHILTON, and said if permitted to vote he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT announced the pair of Mr. SurHERLAND with Mr, 
CLARKE of Arkansas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD announced the pair of Mr. Cutperson with 
Mr. pu Pont. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia announced the pair of Mr. KERN 
with Mr. BRADLEY. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan announced his pair with Mr. REED, 
and he transferred his pair to Mr, SHERMAN and voted “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON announced his pair with Mr. ROBINSON. 
Pech HOLLIS announced the pair of Mr. Sautspury with Mr. 

LT, 

Mr. STERLING announced his pair with Mr. Smirn of 
South Carolina, and transferred his pair to Mr. Brapy and voted 
“ nay,” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming announced his pair with Mr. STONE. 

Mr. THOMAS announced his pair with Mr. Root, and said if 
permitted to vote he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES announced his pair with Mr. THORNTON, and 
transferred his pair to Mr. STEPHENSON and yoted “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS announced his pair with Mr. Penrose, and 
transferred it to Mr. Wrst and voted “ yea.” 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., Friday) the Senate adjourned until Saturday, April 4, 
1914, at 12 o'clock meridian. 3 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 3, 1914. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Oliver B. Dickinson, of Chester, Pa., to be United States 
district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. (Addi- 
tional position created by the act of Congress approved February 
16, 1914.) 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


William Woodburn, jr., of Reno, Nev., to be United States 
attorney, district of Nevada, vice Samuel Platt, whose term 
has expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


T. G. Burch, of Martinburg, Va., to be United States marshal, 
western district of Virginia, vice Robert A, Fulwiler, whose 
term has expired. 

Frank M. Miller, of Amite City, La., to be United States mar- 
shal, eastern district of Louisiana, vice Victor Loisel, resigned. 

Joseph Howley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of Pennsylvania, vice Henry H. 
Wilson, resigned. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


Asst. Surg. Carlisle P. Knight, to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 25, 
1914. This officer has served the required time in his present 
grade and has passed the necessary examination for promotion, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. George F. Downey, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
colonel from March 27, 1914, vice Col. Webster Vinson, retired 
from active service March 26, 1914. 

Lieut. Col. John M. Carson, jr., Quartermaster Corps, to be 
colonel from March 29, 1914, vice Col. Frederick Von Schrader, 
retired from active service March 28, 1914. ` 

Maj. B. Frank Cheatham, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from March 29, 1914, vice Lieut: Col. John M. Carson, 
jr., promoted. 

Maj. Robert S. Smith, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 27, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. George F. Downey, 
promoted. 


1914. 


POSTMASTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Thomas J. Costello to be postmaster at Springfield, Mass., in 
place of Louis C. Hyde. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1914. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 3, 191}. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Jehovah, King of kings and Lord of lords; so 
great, so wise, so strong, so pure, so noble, so generous, so kind, 
so faithful, so loving; impart unto us plenteously of these in- 
estimable treasures, that the kingdom of heaven may be in us 
and make us alive to every best thing; that we may get nearer 
to Thee and to fhe heart of our brothers, that our service may 
be worthy of the approbation of Thy loving heart. In Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

EVENING SESSION ON THURSDAY NEXT. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fhat the 
House meet on the evening of Thursday, April 9, at 8 o'clock 
p. m., and remain in session until 11 o'clock p. m. for the pur- 
pose of considering bills from the Committee on Claims to which 
no objection is offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that next Thursday night there be a session 
of the House, beginning at 8 o'clock and extending until 11, 
for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar 
from the Committee on Claims which are not objected to. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. speaker, 
yesterday when I objected to the unanimous consent asked by 
the gentleman from North Carolina I recognized that a great 
number of bills had been reported by his committee, many of 
them bills that deserve consideration, and that the time is rather 
short for going over that extensive calendar. I have no objec- 
tion whatsoever to meeting next Thursday night, with the limi- 
tation stated in the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. GOOD. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina if he will not include 
in that request other bills on the calendar to which there is no 
objection? There are a number of minor bills 

Mr. POU. I will say to my friend that we had that matter 
up yesterday. There are more than enough bills from the Oom- 
mittee on Claims to occupy the whole evening. There are 81 
bills from that committee now on the Private Calendar, and in 
one session we can not possibly dispose of them. I am doing 
this because I am forced to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. POU, Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Under the unanimous consent that he asks, 
any objection to any single bill next Thursday night will pre- 
vent its consideration? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So it is within the power of any man who 
is here to stop the consideration of any one of the bills? 

Mr. POU. Yes. The purpose of the night session is to elimi- 
nate those bills to which there is no objection by any Member 
of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is virtually a unanimous-consent cal- 
endar for private bills reported ‘by the Committee on Claims, 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what it is. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, H. R. 15279. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 15279) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 


Let the clerk read, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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3 Clerk, proceeding with the rending of the bill, read as 
‘ollows: 

For actual tra expense: tors, including actual 
traveling wee te eee pa pirn ieaie a their — 
ilies, incurred in going to and returning once from each session of Con- 

ess by the nearest route usually traveled, the same to be paid on cer- 
ificates duly 1 as in the manner heretofore prescribed for the 
payment of enge, $25,500. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I reserve a point of order on that paragraph, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to that 
paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
During the pendency of the reservation of a point of order can 
an amendment be presented for consideration? 

Mr. GOOD, I withdraw the amendment until the point of 
order is disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairmsn, I suggest 
to the gentleman that if he desires to make a point of order, 
let him do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph on the ground that it is a change of 
existing law, and I think that point will not be disputed. If 
it is in order at all, it will be under the Holman rule, that it 
preporu to make a reduction in the expenditures under this 

tem. 

The amount of the payment to be made under the item, as 
compared with the payment now made under existing law, is 
purely speculative. No one knows how much it will be, and 
it does not show on the face of the paragraph that the pro- 
posed change will make a reduction in the amount to be paid. 
It will depend upon the number of the members of the family 
of each Senator who will be entitled to payment under the pro- 
visions of the law, and the amount fixed in the paragraph does 
not determine the amount to be paid. It is purely a speculative 
proposition which has never been tried out, and makes a change 
of existing law without clearly setting forth a reduction in the 
expenditures, which makes it subject to the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I hardly 
think it is necessary to consume the time of the committee in 
arguing this point of order. I think this legislation is clearly 
in order under the Holman rule. The Chair will observe that 
the present appropriation for mileage of Senators is $51,000. 
This bill carries $25,500, it being believed by the committee 
after investigation that that sum will pay the mileage under 
the proposed law. Unquestionably it is a reduction of expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. BUTLER. It may or may not be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 1 do not care to say any- 
thing more on the point of order. š 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will indulge 
me, I do not believe that the paragraph under consideration is 
subject to the point of order, for the reason that it comes clearly 
within the purview of the second provision of the first para- 
graph of the Holman rule, which ‘says that any legislation that 
reduces expenditures by the reduction of the compensation of 
any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States is 
in order. 

From the inception of the Goyernment this mileage has been 
regarded, and it has been so held by former incumbents of the 
chair as part of the compensation of Members of Congress, 
Yesterday during the desultory debate on the bill I took occa- 
sion to have the statutes examined which give the history of 
this legislation, and I found that in the very first session of 
the First Congress a provision was made allowing Members one 
day’s salary for each 20 miles traveled. 

This being clearly a reduction of the compensation of Mem- 
bers of Congress, I maintain that it comes within the purpose 
and letter of the Holman rme. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Chairman, the Chair would necessarily 
have to conclude from matters within the breast of the Chair, 
or of the court, so to speak, that an appropriation of $25,000 
for mileage of Senators would not pay the mileage provided for 
by existing law; therefore, that it would necessarily bea reduc- 
tion of expenditure. That precise question was up in the last 
session of Congress, when the Army appropriation bill was 
under consideration, and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Saunpers] was in the chair. The bill reduced the number of 
Cavalry regiments from 15'to 10. The Chair will find it on page 
866 of the manual. As I understand, the Committee on Military 
Affairs reported a reduction of the Cavalry regiments from 15 
to 10. The point of order was made upon it that it did not 
reduce the amount carried in the bill, because the bill only 
carried the amount for t0 regiments; but the Chair decided that 
a reduction followed necessarily. So here the bill ordinarily 
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carries 20 cents a mile for 96 Senators. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is not an adequate sum for mileage under the existing 
law. Therefore the Chair can not escape the conclusion that 
there is a reduction of expenditure of public money as hereto- 
fore appropriated, and therefore this amendment is admissible 
under the Holman rule. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the paragraphs in lines 5 

and 6 provide for the traveling expenses of the immediate 
and dependent members of their family, There is nothing in 
the existing law that places these people on the pay roll. 
This provision is entirely outside of any authorization in the 
law. It puts a new body of people on the pay roll, which, out- 
side of any other reason, renders the paragraph subject to a 
point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. If the Chair 
understands the meaning of the Holman rule, it is in effect 
that if an amendment or a provision in the bill shows on its 
face a reduction of expenditure, you can by that method repeal 
any section of the statute. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the Chair allow me to ask a question? 
How could the committee reach a conclusion as to what this 
would cost? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter that goes to the merits 
of the question. This provision does not on its face show a 
reduction, except in the amount carried. Now, when the pro- 
vision of the bill that undertakes to change existing law does 
not on its face show a reduction, except in the amount car- 
ried, it must submit itself to the mind of the Chair as to 
whether or not the working under the law will make a reduc- 
tion in expenditure. The knowledge of this Chair as to the 
working of this law convinces him that it is a reduction of 
expenditure, and therefore the provision is in order. The point 
of order is therefore overruled. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P: 2, lines 4 to 10, inclusive, strike out the par: h an . 
s For vileegs of N 551,000.“ ont 9 . 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
would restore existing law, and if adopted I shall offer an 
amendment to strike out the paragraph at the bottom of the 
page, which proposes to change the existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to make a change in the matter of 
mileage, I do not know but that the plan suggested is perhaps 
as good a plan as can be devised. It, like any plan that may be 
adopted by the House, will have its imperfections. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I make this motion principally because the law pro- 
vides what the salary of a Member of Congress shall be. It 
states that the compensation of each Senator and Representa- 
tive and Delegate in Congress shall be $7,500 per annum, and, 
in addition thereto, mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile. 

It has been held a number of times that the provision in 
regard to mileage is as much a part of the compensation of a 
Member as is the provision which specifies in dollars and cents 
what the compensation is. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Nes. 

: Mr. BARTLETT. Would the gentleman from Iowa have any 
objection to dividing up his amendment so as to move to strike 
out the provision, and then, if that is agreed to, it will give us 
a chance to yote on the other part of the amendment. The 
motion of the gentleman is to strike out and insert. A motion 
to strike out and insert may not be divisible, and I do not 
think it is. 

Mr. GOOD. I have no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Some of the Members may wish to vote 
for a different amendment than that which the gentleman pro- 
poses to insert. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that plan. 
My only thought was to offer an amendment that would make 
an appropriation as the law now provides. Hence I made it in 
terms of the existing law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the motion to strike out prevails, then 
an amendment can be offered to provide a substitute. If the 
gentleman will withdraw his motion to strike out and insert 
and let it stand simply to strike out, we can reach it. 

Mr. GOOD. I will do that before I sit down, if it will be of 
any assistance to anyone, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to amend the law in regard to 
mileage, and in all fairness, it seems to me, we ought to amend 
it, we ought not to play petty politics in regard to our own salaries 
and leave the same question with regard to the large allowances 
for travel to officers in the Army, officers in the Navy, and 
judges of our Federal courts. I do not see the use of making 
attacks on our own practices, so far as it affects ourselves, with- 
ouf going clear down the line. 


Mr. BUTLER. Is it not because we have to be elected and 
these other people do not? The fight always comes on the poor 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman's question answers itself. If we 
are to change the law, and I can see an injustice in the present 
law, we ought to go all down the line. 

The C N. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
he may be permitted to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is an injustice in this, that 
the present law grants to the Member from the Pacific coast 
$1,200 or $1,400 a year more than to the Member who lives 
within a hundred miles of the city of Washington, but that 
injustice is written into the law itself that fixes the salary of 
Members, and the more I have considered the matter the more 
I have come to the conclusion that I would rather have the 
compensation that goes, say, to a Member from the city of 
Chicago, living within easy reach of the city of Washington, 
so that I might go back and forth at times and attend to busi- 
ness than to take the additional compensation that goes to a 
Member who lives on the Pacifie coast, who can not go home 
while Congress is in session; but, Mr. Chairman, I do not care 
yery much about this provision. I am afraid that this pro- 
vision that we propose, if it is adopted, will within a few 
years be met with the same objection that gentlemen now urge 
against the existing law. I am afraid it will become more 
obnoxious than the provision of the present law. I do not 
believe that we ought to be compelled to file affidavits with 
regard to our salaries and allowances when we do not require 
that practice from other departments of the Government. It 
belittles the House of Representatives and the Congress of the 
United States to impose upon its membership things that we 
do not impose upon the judges of our courts, upon the Execu- 
4 5 of the United States, or upon officers in the Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 5 

Mr. MURDOCK. What mileage do we allow Federal judges 
now? 


Mr. GOOD. I think we allow them a flat rate of $10 a day, 
and they are allowed to take their secretaries with them when 
they travel from one place to another where they hold court 
and the attendant expenses. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What allowances do we give officers of 
the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. MADDEN. Eight cents, I think. 

Mr. GOOD. It has been suggested that we pay them 8 
cents a mile. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Army officers are al- 
lowed 7 cents a mile and naval officers 8 cents a mile. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What allowances do we make for witnesses 
in Federal. courts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Five cents a mile. 

Mr. MADDEN. And then a per diem besides that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
officers in the Army and Navy, in addition to the allowance of 
7 and 8 cents a mile, also have other allowances for travel 
per diem allowance—and in many cases I understand it amounts 
to a considerable sum. As I said, I do not care very much 
about this provision. Better than belittle the membership of 
the Congress by dragging in this matter every year, I would 
prefer to repeal that part of the law which grants mileage. I 
do believe that we will maintain the dignity of the House and 
of its membership better by appropriating the amount that is 
now provided by law than by attempting to write in here a 
provision that applies only to the membership of Congress but 
does not apply to these other departments of the Goyernment. 
If we are going to make a change at all in the law, it seems 
to me that we should make a change that would be applicable 
to every official of the Government who is allowed mileage and 
let it be uniform, so that we will receive no more than any 
officer of the Army or the Navy or any of the judges of the 
Federal courts. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman know of any other 
officers of the Government who get 20 cents a mile each way for 
traveling expenses? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
Members of Congress do not get 20 cents a mile each way for 
traveling expenses. The law provides that that is a part of 
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their compensation, and traveling expenses is not mentioned in 
the law. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Do not these officers in the 
Army and Navy, receive mileage for the distances actually 
traveled every time they make a trip? 

Mr. GOOD. They do. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And is it not true that every 
working Member of this House and of the Senate oftentimes 
makes several trips between his district and Washington during 
his term of service instead of only coming to the session and 
returning once? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true. Just one other observation, and 
that is this: The average allowance as compensation for mile- 
age for Members of Congress is about $400. Each Member of 
Congress receives $1,500 a year for clerk hire, which is in 
excess of the statutory provision and against the law. He re- 
ceives $125 a year for stationery. In all, the average allowance 
to Members of this House for clerk hire, mileage, and stationery 
is $2,025; but there is not a Member, not a working Member, of 
this House who does not pay more than $2,000 a year for his 
clerk hire, traveling expenses in attendance during the sessions 
of Congress, and stationery, and yet it is urged that we ought 
to pass this proposed provision because the present law means 
a petty graft. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to-day to vote to 
strike out the entire allowance for mileage if it is considered a 
graft in any respect. I consider it a part of the compensation 
of Members, and until a general law is enacted I feel we ought 
to appropriate as the law provides. Let us deal honorably with 
ourselves, and if mileage is wrong let us repeal that part of 
the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think there ought not to be 
any such request as that made. I think we ought to have such 
debate upon this as the House feels disposed to haye, even if it 
be an hour. At any rate, it ought not to be less than an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I understand there are sev- 
eral amendments to be proposed to this paragraph, and there 
has been only one speaker upon it as yet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the membership to have ample time to discuss the proposition, 
but I thought it best to endeavor to limit debate at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
limit the debate, for the time being. There are a great many 
men who may want to say something and who may desire to 
offer amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Very well; I withdraw 
the request. 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from lowa will not be adopted. 
Personally I favored a different proposition from that pre- 
sented in this bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe mileage ought to be 
limited to the actual expenses of the individual Member. I 
have never believed, Mr. Chairman, that mileage ought to be 
given to a Member for the purpose of bringing his family here. 
That, of course, is a duty that rests upon him personally. I 
believe the Member himself should bear the expense of bring- 
ing his family here to Washington to remain with him during 
the session. I introduced a bill and have had a bill pending 
here for several years limiting mileage to the actual expenses 
of the individual Member, That proposition has been proposed 
for three or four years past in every session when this bill 
was before Congress, and each time it has been voted down, 
and opposition has been made to it on the ground that it was 
an injustice to Members. who live at a great distance from the 
city of Washington, particularly those who live in the far 
West. They have made the argument that Members who live 
in the far West and have large families are put to a great 
burden and expense in having to bring them here for so great 
a distance, and it was for that reason and as a compromise 
that the committee decided to bring in the proposition per- 
mitting mileage for a Member and the immediate dependent 
members of his family in order to equalize the matter so far 
as possible and meet the objections raised by those gentlemen 
from the West who have heretofore shown such strong oppo- 
sition to any proposition looking to the cutting down of mile- 
age, and hoping that it might have a better chance of passing 
if this contention was allowed, and thus reduce the mileage 
to at least one-half of what it is now. , 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
more satisfactory if we had a flat rate of mileage fixed? No- 
body knows what it will cost under this plan, and it seems. to 
me whatever the figure is it ought to be a flat rate, so every- 
body will understand what it is, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, if a flat rate is fixed which amounts to no more than 
the actual mileage of the Member. I prefer to see an amend- 
ment adopted providing, as I have said, the actual expenses of 
the Member, or if that is not considered proper, then limit the 
fixed rate so as to pay the exact mileage of the individual Mem- 
ber, and not exceed that amount. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman agree that it is fre- 
quently necessary for Members of Congress to come to the 
Capital during a recess of Congress on official business, and 
would he believe that in cases of that sort they were entitled 
to their expenses while they were coming here? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not think so, Mr. Chair- 
man, and, as a matter of fact, the mileage, as originally granted 
back in 1789, was not granted with any such idea or for any 
such purpose. Members are expected to come here at each 
session of Congress, and it is their duty to remain here while 
Congress is in session to look after the public business, and if 
they go back during the session, then, Mr. Chairman, it is up 
to the Member of Congress to pay the expenses of his trip 
back home, because in a majority of cases, I might say in all 
cases, it is for his own personal pleasure or his own personal 
profit and not on account of public business. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman understood 
my question at all; the gentleman did not answer it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to inquire of the gentleman from 
Tennessee if he would consider it proper, in conjunction with 
the amendment, that clerks and other employees of the House 
delegated to the service of Members of Congress should not also 
ne provided with such mileage as Members of Congress are 

ven? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not think we would be 
justified in making such an allowance, Mr. Chairman. As a 
matter of fact, so far as I am personally concerned, I would be 
willing to cut out the questicn. of mileage altogether. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember that one day last fall, in Octo- 
ber, I think, I spoke to the Democratic leader, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], at the corner of the Capitol, 
and asked whether any more business was to be done by the 
House prior to the regular session in December, and he replied, 
“No;” that “ Members might as well go home.” Soon there- 
after on the floor of the House he made a similar statement, 
that no more business would be done by this body until the 
regular December session and that Members might as well go 
home. Now, many Members had been here for the better part 
of a year. Does the gentleman from Tennessee think that 
under such circumstances the traveling expenses of Members 
ought to be limited to the cost one way? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do; undoubtedly. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not think the gentleman from Tennes- . 
see understood what I asked him. I asked the gentleman if 
he agreed that during the recess of Congress, when men were 
obliged to come here, as they frequently are, on official business, 
sometimes five or six times during the recess of Congress, does 
the gentleman think that under such circumstances Members of 
Congress ought not to be allowed the mileage? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the people of this country should be put to the expense of 
paying mileage for a Member of Congress to come here either 
during the recess or to go home several times during a session 
of Congress—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not refer to that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, the gentleman takes a differ- 
ent position from that taken by some gentlemen, for the gentle- 
man from Iowa a minute ago, in support of his amendment to 
strike out this provision, took the position that this was a part 
of the salary of a Member of Congress and was not to be con- 
sidered as mileage. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman from Tennessee 
think? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am aware of the fact that it 
has been held to be a part of the salary of a Member of Con- 
gress, but I take the position that if Congress wants to increase 
the salary of Members it ought to be done in a direct manner, 
and that they ought not to be drawing mileage as a part of 
their salary. i 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this bill increase the salary? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill does not, most assuredly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any proposition pending to increase 
the salary? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely none. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee be- 
lieve that the Members of Congress are not entitled to their 
mileage, and that there should not be some allowance made 
for their return home during the holidays when Congres: ad- 
journs at that time? They take a recess for the purpose of 
returning home during the holidays. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Byrns] has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Where both Houses adjourn by resolution 
over the holidays, and by consent permit the membership of both 
Houses to return home for Christmas and New Years, does not 
the gentleman think there should be some allowance in that 
respect? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Let me answer by asking the gen- 
tleman a question. When Congress took a recess for the holi- 
days did the gentleman or any other Member of this House go 
home on public business, or did he go home for his own personal 
pleasure in order to spend the holidays with his friends at home? 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. -I will say to the gentleman that inasmuch 
as there was no allowance made for extra mileage, I could not 
afford to go home, 

Mr. BUTLER. Does this reform extend to any other part of 
ttis bill, may I ask my friend, or does it extend only to the 
mileage of Members of Congress? Is there any further attempt 
in the bill to reform the mileage paid to any public official 
except a Member of Congress? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not in this bill, no; because this 
bill does not deal with mileage paid other officials. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then iet me ask my friend another question. 
He has the original act there, and I would like to know if the 
terms of the original act command or compel a Member of Con- 
gress to accept 20 cents a mile? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. By no means, 

Mr. BUTLER. No. I have drawn a mileage of $68 for 18 
years, and have spent more than $200 in traveling expenses each 
year to and from my home, and I have always felt that I might 
have paid back, if I felt so inclined, into the Treasury the dif- 
ference between the actual expenses and the $68 which I drew. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not wish any Member of 
Congress to think that I for one moment criticize anyone who 
accepts mileage now allowed by statute. It is the law, and it 
is perfectly right and proper for a Member of Congress to draw 
it, but I am complaining of the statute itself. I think that until 
Members of Congress undertake to cut down their own mileage 
they are not in position to undertake, with good grace, to cut 
down the mileage of Army officers and Navy officers, to which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] objects. I think we 
should begin that sort of a reform at home before we undertake 
to apply it to other officers of this Government. 

` Mr. GORDON. And do you not think that the very reason 
why this graft of these Army officers has been perpetuated as 
long as it has is for the simple reason that Members of Con- 
gress were not in position to attack it because of the mileage 
which they themselves were drawing? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think that has had a great deal 
to do with it, I am frank to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not there some method by which we can 
tell with accuracy about the actual expenses which the Member 
of Congress may have to defray? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BUTLER. And for himself and his family, coming and 
going? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill undertakes to do that. 
As a matter of fact, it requires each Member of Congress to 
submit a statement showing the actual expenses which he has 
incurred in coming to Washington and returning home during 
each session. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam in favor of an amendment of some kind 
that will actually fix the expenses, if we can ascertain them, of 
a Member of Congress, but I ask my friend further, Would it not 


be well to let those expenses apply to more than one trip made 
by a Member of Congress to the Capital and return? My ex- 
perience has been that for public business-I have to go home, 
and if the gentleman has public business in his district, as I 
have had, he will find it necessary to go home frequently. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If that sort of provision were 
adopted, the gentleman would find that 20 cents or-even a dollar 
a mile would hardly pay the mileage that would be necessary to 
be paid by the Government in some cases. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not necessarily. It would have to be done 
arbitrarily. But I think a man ought to be paid his expenses 
to and from his home. Staying here as we did last year, he 
ought to be compensated if he bas to return to his home on 
public business during the session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know of no better or more 
effective way by which we can ascertain the actual amount 
necessary for a Member to come to Washington and return than 
to provide that the Member, after he has paid his expenses, shall 
submit a statement to the proper official showing what expenses 
he has incurred. Certainly, if we were to attempt to do any- 
thing else it would be a mere matter of conjecture on the part 
of those having charge of this fund. 

Mr. BARTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will, 

Mr. BARTON. What line of reason do you pursue in order 
to come to the conclusion that the Government of the United 
States should bring a Member's family here at the expense of 
the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I said at the outset that I was 
opposed to that idea, Personally I believe that the Government 
ought not to pay anything more than the actual expenses of the 
individual Member. But that proposition has been proposed 
time and again upon the floor of this House, and we have been 
met by the objection on the part of Members who live at a great 
distance from Washington that it was placing an inequality, 
or rather a burden, upon them that was not placed upon those 
Members who live nearer to the city of Washington. For that 
reason the committee proposed this proposition, hoping it would 
meet with approval and would pass the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Byrns] has expired. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr, Chairman, I have been very much in- 
terested in this debate and quite agree with the gentlemen who 
are speaking in favor of economy. 

Now, as a very modest Member of this House I have sat here for 
about a year. Once I returned to my home on distinctly public 
business. Twice I returned there on my own affairs, and for.a 
time during the holidays, and I find that I am entitled to $184 
mileage. Now, perhaps that experience of mine would be about 
the average experience of other Members on this floor. I find 
that my actual expenses have been about $120, which would be 
about two-thirds of the allowance now made, of 20 cents a mile. 

‘I do not agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns], who says that he thinks it is the business of the Con- 
gressman to remain here during the entire session, I think it is 
a mighty good thing for a Congressman to go back during the 
session when matters are before the Congress and engaging its 
attention, to learn what the sentiment of his peopie is on these 
questions [applause], and to keep in touch with the people he 
represents. 

For that reason I am opposed to the suggestion that the 
actual expenses of a Member and his immediate family for one 
trip should be paid. In that case I think I will be entitled to 
draw down for 20, for I think my immediate family is about 
20. [Laughter.] The section is indefinite and impracticable. 
I would prefer to see an amendment passed that would limit 
the mileage to 12 cents a mile instead of 20 cents a mile. Per- 
haps 12 cents a mile would cover the average expenses of Con- 
gressmen in this matter of mileage. The people are willing and 
ready to pay reasonable expenses to cover any proper outlay 
a Member may make in attending to the public business. Fre- 
quently, when Congress is not in session, Members come to Wash- 
ington to attend to public business, and considering the whole 
matter, 12 cents per mile would pay the actual expense of about 
four trips per session, which would approximately meet his 
outlay for traveling. 

Mr. COX, Mr. Chairman, one of the first acts passed by 
Congress at the organization of the Government in 1789 was 
the act fixing the salary of Members of Congress. This act 
fixed the salary of Members at $6 per day for each day in actual 
attendance upon Congress. If a Member was absent, except on 
account of sickness, he did not get his per diem. This act re- 
mained a law until 1816, when the per diem was increased to 
$8 per day. This remained a Jaw until 1866 when the salary 
was increased to $5,000 per year. The act fixing the salary at 
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85,000 per year remained the law until 1907, when the salary 
was increased to $7,500 per year. The first act of Congress in 
1789 also provided 20 cents per mile for each Member of Con- 
gress in coming to Washington City and returning to their 
homes at each session of Congress. It will be observed while 
the salary of the Members has increased from time to time the 
amount allowed as mileage has remained permanently and 
definitely fixed at the rate of 20 cents per mile. It was the 
intention of our fathers who fixed the mileage at the rate of 20 
cents per mile to pay only the actual traveling expenses. That 
was at a time when we had no railroads in the country, when 
the mode of trayel was afoot, on horseback, or in wagons, and 
when it took Members several days to make the trip to and 
from Washington, and it necessarily consumed the 20 cents per 
mile to defray their expenses while traveling. It is now con- 
ceded and admitted by all that we can travel from ocean to 
ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf on 3 cents per mile or 
less, and it will be further admitted that 4 cents per mile, 
under present methods of travel, will pay each Member's ex- 
pense, train fare, Pullman service, and meals upon the trains 
while trayeling to Washington and return. 

For six years I have led a fight to reduce this mileage; I 
believe I am right, and believe the country is with me. With 
few exceptions, I do not believe that the country would stand 
for this 20 cents per mile if they understood it in the various 
congressional districts of the Union. The pending amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Apprepriations is not what I 
would like to see; but it is not a question of what I want, but 
it is a question of what can be secured, because in the last 
analysis all legislation of every kind must, of necessity, be a 
compromise, 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. I find in this bill numerous appropriations for 
street car tickets for the various departments. In view of the 
fact that the departments no longer come to Congressmen, but 
Congressmen have to go to the departments, does not my friend 
think these street car ticket appropriations ought to be paid to 
Congressmen rather than to the departments of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. COX. No; I do not believe it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Except in case of the President. 
to us. 

Mr. COX. The pending amendment proposes to allow Mem- 
bers of Congress their actual traveling expenses. So far the 
amendment is right and proper, but the part of the amendment 
I do not like is the part which permits a Member to pay the 
way of the dependent members of his family at public expense; 
but it is such a vast improvement over the old law that I give 
it my unqualified support and approval, 

This proposed plan is met with the objection that it is not 
workable and not feasible. I believe it is. I have that confi- 
dence in the membership of the House and of the Senate that 
no Member of Congress. would dare pad his mileage roll. Pub- 
licity and exposure by the press of the day would, in my judg- 
ment, require Members of Congress to liye religiously up to the 
proposed amendment, eyen if anything was required to make 
them do so. 

The mileage now allowed Members of Congress amounts, at 
each session, to $225,000. It is conceded that the proposed 
amendment would reduce the mileage now allowed Members of 
Congress one-half, or, in other words, would reduce the amount 
of this appropriation $112,500 at each session of Congress. In 
my judgment the old mileage law should be repealed outright 
and each Member should be required to pay his own traveling 
expenses and not tax the people of the country for it, but I 
recognize that this can not be accomplished, and if the proposed 
amendment does not carry then the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pacer], proposing a flat 
rate of 5 cents per mile, should be adopted. No Member of Con- 
gress, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner—I care not in what 
section of the country or our island possessions he may live— 
will contend that he ean not pay his traveling expenses on 5 
cents per mile and still have money left to aid him in paying 
the way of the members of his family. 

It has been argued by the opponents of this measure time 
and again on the floor of the House that it is the duty of a 
Member to bring his family with him to Washington when Con- 
gress is in session, to which argument I readily agree, but is 
it right to tax the people of our respective districts to pay us 
to bring our families here? 

If this question was thoroughly discussed and put up to the 
voters in each congressional district, in my judgment the people 
with few exceptions would overwhelmingly vote against the 
proposition of the people paying the traveling expenses of the 
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members of our families. The allowance to ourselves of 20 
cents per mile is absolutely indefensible from any viewpoint 
whatever, because it does not require this amount of money to 
pay our traveling expenses, While it is admitted by every Mem- 
ber of Congress that it does not require 20 cents per mile to 
pay his traveling expenses to Washington and return, yet some 
of these gentlemen undertake to justify it on the ground that it 
is their duty to return to their districts at times while Congress 
is in session, and for this reason they ought to have 20 cents 
per mile in order that their entire traveling expenses at each 
session of Congress while going back to their districts and re- 
turning more than one time should be allowed. 

I undertake to say that nine-tenths of the Members of Con- 
gress who return to their districts while Congress is in session 
do not do it at all to look after public business, but do it to look 
after their own political fences and fortunes. Under the guise 
of going back to look after public business they seek to justify 
themselves in voting for 20 cents per mile; yet I believe a vast 
majority of the trips made home while Congress is in session 
are made solely and exclusively for the future benefit and wel- 
fare of the individual Member. The membership of the House 
is composed of 431 men; examine the roll calls; note the ab- 
sentees, If the mileage was cut out or reduced to actual travel- 
ing expenses for one trip each session of Congress, there would be 
more Members answering the roll call and less absenteeism than 
we now have. 

The mileage allowed the Senators under the old law is $51,000 
at each session of Congress. The proposed amendment offered 
by the Committee on Appropriations reduces this mileage to 
$25,500. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] proposes to 
strike out this amendment and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: For mileage of Senators, $51,000,” thereby restoring 
the old rate of 20 cents per mile to Senators while coming to 


Washington and returning. On a dividing vote on this ques- 


tion the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
was carried by 83 ayes and 46 noes. On this question only 
129 Members yoted, 302 being absent. Where were these ab- 
sentees and what were they doing when this vote was taken? 
Although each Member of the House knew, if they read the bill, 
and I presume they did, that the mileage proposition was one 
of the first items in the bill, on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, which proposed to reduce the 
mileage to 5 cents per mile, the vote, on a division, was 32 
ayes and 63 noes, a little more than one-fifth of the total mem- 
bership of the House voting on this important amendment. 
Where were the other 336 Members of the House, and why 
silent? 

It is argued by some that this is a small item. Conceding 
this argument to be correct, is that any reason why we should 
continue this iniquitous allowance to ourselves? The sum total 
of all appropriations is made up by countless thousands of 
small items which, in the aggregate, make the total of all ap- 
propriations carried in the appropriation bills for the mainte- 
nance of the Government. 

It has been asserted that the average mileage allowance to 
Members is approximately $400 to the Member. Whether this 
be true or not I do not know, but I assert if it is true that 
the average expense to each Member of Congress in coming 
to Washington and returning will not exceed $50 per Member. 
This allowance is unjustifiable and indefensible upon any 
ground, either of economy or good morals. There are two Resi- 
dent Commissioners from the Philippine Islands, and I am not 
raising any question as to their rights in sitting here at all, 
but concede their right so to do under the law of our country, 
but we allow them a lump sum of $2,000 each session of Con- 
gress, when the sum total of their expenses traveling in first- 
class style, including meals on the boat and Pullman seryice in 
this country, can be paid with less than $400. Why grant this 
annuity each session of Congress at a cost to the taxpayers of 
$1,600? 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion, not in antagonism but for information? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. What do your people say about paying the 
Governor of the Philippine Islands $20,000? 

Mr. COX. I do not know. I have never taken it up with 
them, but I imagine they would not take to it very kindly; it 
is too much, by far too much, to pay the Governor of the 
Philippine Islands $20,000 per year; it is absurd, preposterous, 
and if the people understood it they would not approve of it, 
and I hope the time is not far distant when they will under- 
stand the Philippine Islands proposition’ and will obey the 
plain positive mandates of our Baltimore platform, in which we 
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declared that we would give them freedom of government and 
withdraw from them entirely except to maintain a guardian- 
ship as it were over them, such as we maintain in Cuba 
to-day. The Philippine Islands are a source of many of our 
evils to-day, evils which will never be cured until we solve 
that much-vexed question in the far-distant territory of the 
East. The only Member of Congress, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner who is only allowed his actual traveling ex- 
penses is the poor little Commissioner from Porto Rico, who, 
for some reason or other unknown to me, is discriminated against 
and allowed only his actual expenses, and which amounts each 
session to the small and insignificant sum of $137. There is 
no employee connected with the Government, I care not what be 
his rank or station, who is allowed the enormous rate of 20 
cents per mile traveling to Washington and return except 
Members of Congress. Oh, but it is argued that this is a 
small insignificant matter, so small that no attention should 
be paid to it. Any Member of the House, no matter how 
honest or sincere he be in making an honest attempt to reduce 
the mileage of not only Members of Congress but others in 
the Government service receiving an exorbitant amount of 
mileage, is looked upon with suspicion, is called a demagogue 
talking for home consumption, and no attention should be paid 
to him whatever. 

I have heard Members assert on the floor of this House that 
this Government could be run on $300,000,000 per year less 
than it is now being run, and yet observe the same Members 
belittling any attempt to reduce this mileage, and voting every 
time they have a chance to vote to retain it. If the above 
statement be true, I know of no way to reduce the expenditures 
of the Government $300,000,000 per year except to reduce the 
appropriations. The mileage proposition, where Members of 
Congress, officers of the Army and Navy, and other employees 
of the Government receive more than actual traveling expenses, 
amounts to upward of $1,000,000,000 yer year; but we can not 
assail the evils of the other fellow until we clarify the atmos- 
phere in this House by reducing our own mileage and putting it 
upon an actual expense basis. [Applause.] 

Officers of the Army and Navy are allowed, while traveling 
under orders, 7 and § cents per mile. This amounts to $550,000 
per year for the Army, and no man need say that it requires 7 
cents per mile for even an Army officer to travel, who is sup- 
posed to travel in royal and regal style. Last summer, while 
returning from Indiana, after eating supper I went into the 
smoking compartment of the car. Presently an Army officer 
and a friend of his came in, and they quickly fell into a dispute 
as to which one would pay the bill for their supper. The 
friend of the Army officer insisted on paying it. I think the 
bill amounted to $3.25, including the drinks, as they expressed 
it. Finally the Army officer, with a wave of his hand, said, Oh, 
—, I am going to pay it myself; this trip nets me $115.” His 
friend did not seem to understand how that could be possible, 
and the officer explained to him that he was traveling under 
orders—I think from San Francisco to Washington or to New 
York—and that he got 7 cents per mile while traveling, and 
after paying all of his expenses the trip netted him this amount 
of money. 

‘This is true, and yet Members argue that the mileage propo- 
sition is a small item, too little and insignificant for any Mem- 
ber of the House to pay any attention to. The Navy officers 
are allowed 8 cents per mile while traveling under orders, and 
this amounts to upward of $550,000 per year, conceded and con- 
fessed again that it does not require 8 cents per mile to pay the 
expenses of a Navy officer traveling under orders. What he is 
able to save is a rake-off, a take-down, or you can call it what 
you please. 

Mr. Chairman, it remained for a Republican Secretary of 
Commerce to bring about a reform in this mileage proposition. 
The last report made by Secretary Nagl2 recommended that all 
of his steamboat inspectors be put on the actual expense basis, 
although they were only getting 4 cents per mile, and he recom- 
mended it in the interest of economy that they be allowed only 
traveling expenses. This report was not acted upon until last 
October in the urgent deficiency bill, when these inspectors were 
put on the expense basis, which affected a saving of $15,000 
per year. Now, when the Democratic Party is in complete con- 
trol of this Government and every department thereof, I had 
hoped that a recommendation would come from the heads of 
the departments recommending that mileage be cut from under 
the feet of every officer or employee of the Government, putting 
them all upon the expense basis, but down to this hour no rec- 
ommendation has come, no request has been made from Demo- 
cratie Cabinet officers, or otherwise, demanding this much- 
needed reform; but we are not in a position to take hold of this 
proposition, cut the mileage out, and put officers on the actual 


expense basis until we reform ourselves by putting ourselves 
on the expense basis. We would be put in a peculiar attitude 
and situation to put the other fellow on the expense basis and 
still allow ourselves 20 cents per mile. Equity, justice, economy, 
platform pledges and promises, together with public opinion, 
with one accord demand that this mileage be wiped out and 
that ourselves and all others now drawing mileage be put on the 
actual expense basis, 

A provision is found on page 68 of this bill which prohibits 
the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii from drawing their 
compensation of $200 or “any mileage for an extra session of 
the legislature,” and so forth. I commend the wisdom of the 
committee in the adoption of this language, but from time im- 
memorial Congress has allowed itself 20 cents per mile in com- 
ing to Washington and returning at each session of Congress, 
whether special or regular, as fixed by the Constitution of the 
United States. Can we afford to say to the little members of 
the Legislature of Hawaii, “ You shall not have your mileage at 
a special session of the legislature,” and at the same time al- 
low ourselves 20 cents per mile. Is this justice? Is it equity? 
Is it Americanism? I submit these queries to an already 
over-taxed public. 

The Legislature of Alaska only allows themselves 15 cents 
per mile where many of them have to travel 2,000 miles in 
sleds drawn by dogs or reindeer, skating over the ice, walking 
on foot, riding horseback, and where it is conceded that even 
this amount is not sufficient to pay their actual expenses. ‘The 
same condition obtains in Alaska to-day that largely obtained 
in this country with our forefathers when they enacted the first 
statute on this subject, and yet we continue to vote ourselves 
20 cents per mile when it is conceded and confessed that 4 cents 
per mile will cover all our traveling expenses of every conceiy- 
able kind. 

We only allow our foreign ambassadors 6 cents a mile going 
from Washington to their respective courts and return. Are we 
of better material, better mold and build than are our foreign 
ambassadors? I think not. 

The poor witness, served with process to attend a United 
States court, is allowed the meager sum of 5 cents per mile 
while traveling and a per diem of $2 per day, while we allow 
ourselves 20 cents per mile and nearly $24 per duy for each 
working day in the year. Is this right? Is this justice? Is 
this giving all the people equal treatment under the law? 

In the Sixty-second Congress the Democratic Party abolished 
a lot of useless jobs in the Capitol, saving to the country 
$180,000 each year. In addition to this our caucus declared 
that we would refuse to allow the employees around the Capitol 
an extra month’s salary, which had been allowed under Re- 
publican rule for 16 years as their mileage to pay their traveling 
expenses in coming to Washington and returning, and this 
resolution we have lived up to religiously. 

Last October the House gallantly rushed to the front when 
the proposition came before it to allow the poor policemen, 
with a salary of $1,087 per year, and the elevator men, with a 
salary of approximately $1,100 per year, messengers and door- 
keepers with a like salary, and many other employees, and by 
a record vote of 148 to 51 defeated them from getting their 
month’s salary, thereby saving to the country $142,000, which 
I commend; but when the question is presented squarely to us 
tu even reduce our mileage from $225,000 each session to 
$112,500, on a division vote 83 members vote to restore the 
old mileage of 20 cents per mile, 46 vote against it, with an 
absenteeism of 302 Members. 

It was argued by some that the salary of Members of Con- 
gress is not high enough, and that a reduction of the mileage 
as proposed by the amendment offered by the Committee on 
Appropriations would reduce the salary, and that for this 
reason the amendment should not carry. Mr. Chairman, in my 
judgment the salary of Members of Congress is high enough. 
The master minds of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, James Mon- 
roe, James Madison, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton, and 
even the immortal Lincoln, served in this House at a salary of $8 
per day while actually here. These men, more than any other 
men, shaped the course and destiny of our great Republic; they 
were content to serve their Nation on the meager salary of $8 per 
day. You could inerease the salary of Members of Congress 
to $50,000 per year and you would not get any more patriotic, 
honorable, and upright men than you have to-day. 

I am astonished at Members making an argument of this 
kind. For 16 years the Democratic Party denounced the Re- 
publican Party on the floor of the House, on the stump, in the 
press of the country, and in their platforms as being criminally 
extravagant in the use of the people’s money. I believe we owe 
them an apology, and that we should publicly say to them that 
we did not mean what we said; that we were simply talking 
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to get into power, and to turn the Republican Party out of 
power, because this Congress will go down into history as the 
most extravagant Congress that was ever held at Washington. 
Men have argued here that we had just as well be honest with 
ourselves, and I will add that we had just as well be honest 
with the people; they will hold us to an accounting on the 
question of economy, Go where you will, into any State, county, 
township, town, or city in this Union, and the burden of the 
people's song is taxation. Under it they arè staggering to-day 
as never before. They are turning hither and thither to get 
relief from the tremendous burden imposed upon them in the 
way of appropriations, all of which must be raised by taxation 
on the people in some way, some how. 
In the last Baltimore convention we said: 


We denounce the profilgate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by Lf peg taxation through the lavish appropriations of 


recent Republican Congresses, which haye kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the people's toil. e demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which ts a democratic government and a 


reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

Here is a denunciation of the Republican Party for its 
profligate waste of money wrung from the people by oppressive 
taxation. This platform was read by us in the last campaign 
from thousands upon thousands of stumps and was heralded 
broadcast. The people believed us, and so believing turned to us 
by the millions, thinking if we were put in power the burdens 
of taxation would be lessened. Now, when an attempt is made 
to save this Government not only $112,500 per year as mileage 
paid to ourselves, and when this is done we can immediately move 
forward and save it approximately a million more by putting 
Army and Navy officers on an actual expense basis, we are met 
with the humiliating statement that it is a small, insignificant 
thing, too trifling for any Member of Congress to pay any 
attention to and overwhelmingly defeated on the proposition, 
as the record vote in this case discloses. Right or wrong, I 
intend to pursue this fight with the hope that some day or 
other the conscience of the people will become aroused and 
the; will demand that this wrong be righted and that we 
reduce our mileage to an actual expense account. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, Chairman, I am not in favor of this 
provision. I believe the amount now fixed by law for mileage 
is more than it should be, but I do not believe we ought to go 
from the system we now have to one which, in my judgment, 
is worse than the one we now have. I do not believe that 
any Member of this House ought to be put under the necessity 
of keeping an account and returning it to some disbursing 
officer of the House, and satisfying him that he is not endeavor- 
ing to swindle the Government when he presents an account 
of his traveling expenses from his home here and return. I 
believe we are belittling the office of Congressman by that sort 
of procedure much more than we are by taking the mileage 
which has been allowed us by law ever since the foundation of 
the Government and the meeting of the first Congress. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman charge his clients with 
his traveling expenses when he goes on legal business for them? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I used to, but I have no clients now. 
[Langhter.] But I know this, that when I went to court and 
had a contract with my client as to fees and expenses yery often 
I had that agreement in the contract; and the contract of the 
Government with me is that when I become a Congressman I 
shall receive so much compensation here, and in addition to the 
salary an additional compensation of 20 cents a mile for the 
distance trayeled by me in coming and going. That is the law, 
and that is the contract the Government makes with me. 

Mr, GORDON. We are just discussing the contract now. We 
are going to make a law on the subject. 

Mr. BARTLETT.. Yes; it is proposed to change the con- 
tract, and I am willing to change it. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there anything in charging up your trayel- 
ing expenses as a lawyer which lowers your dignity as an attor- 
ney at law? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no. That is a matter of private busi- 

ness. But to haye a Member of Congress overseered, and un- 
der the suryeillance of some man appointed by somebody whom 
he has elected as disbursing officer is, in my judgment, lower- 
ing the dignity of the office and something that onght not to be 
done. I am for a less amount of mileage than we now get. 
I intend to vote for 10 cents a mile instead of 20 cents a mile, 
but I do not believe this provision ought to be adopted. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is it not necessary now, under 
the law, for a Member of Congress to make up a statement as 
to the number of miles he has traveled and file that with the 
Sergeant at Arms of this House? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It certainly is, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I fail to see the distinction which 
the gentleman draws between that kind of a statement and the 
kind of statement required under this amendment, or that one 
is any less dignified than the other. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not responsible for the gentleman 
not seeing. 

Mr. SELDOMRI DGE. Does not the gentleman think that 
under this provision a Member of Congress would be obliged 
to make a sworn statement as to the financial condition of each 


member of his family? 


Mr. BARTLETT. Itsays “dependent members of his family,” 
and I suppose that means bis children and those who live 
with him in his home and whom he supports. For a while we 
required the circuit judges, when they went outside of their cir- 
cuits, to file accounts with the Department of Justice as te 
their expenses. We thought that ought not to continue. My 
recollection is that now the law simply provides $10 a day for 
the judge when he is absent from his circuit. We have not 
kept up the former practice. So far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve that at the time when the law was passed giving 20 cents 
a mile going and coming it was about sufficient to pay a Mem- 
ber’s expenses in going and coming. That was in the days 
when we did not have railroads and the other conveniences of 
travel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It was a part of the compensation. I 
have no doubt of that, and it is now a part of the compensation ; 
but we now haye easier means of travel to the capital and 
returning to our homes. The amount paid out for that purpose 
does not consume the mileage ordinarily. The 10 cents a mile 
that I am now willing to vote for, and intend to vote for, about 
meets the traveling expenses, as the 20 cents a mile did when it 
was established. It is fair to the Congressmen and fair and 
proper to our constituents. But I will not vote for a proposi- 
tion that puts a Congressman to the necessity of filing with some 
subordinate official of this House an itemized statement, and 
then puts upon the Congressman the burden of satisfying that 
subordinate official that he has expended the money. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Under the provisions of the 
law as drafted by the committee, would it not be possible for a 
man to bring his second wife and his children and step chil- 
dren and all of his uncles and aunts and nieces and nephews 
and cousins, and everybody else that happens to live with hin— 
to bring the whole community here as dependents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. He would not come back 
to Congress very long if he did. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I am in favor of striking out 
the whole provision, for mileage and everything, but I am not 
in fayor of a subterfuge like this. ; : 

Mr. BARTLETT. Each gentleman would have to decide that 
for himself. If they were dependent members of his family, he 
could bring them, and if they were not he could not bring them; 
and the Congressman would have to decide that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, wiil not the 
gentleman make that 30 minutes? I should like to haye 5 min- 
utes myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
30 minutes. 

` Mr. BRYAN, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr, PAGH of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, the unanimous 
consent asked by the chairman of the committee would not only 
cut off debate on the pending amendment, but on any other 
amendment that might be offered to this paragraph. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Then I will ask that all 
debate on the pending amendment close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. The pending amendment is 
the one offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. If 
this is voted down, I desire to offer an amendment to strike out 
the provision, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa to strike out the provision, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is the pending amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. If his amendment is yoted 
down, there will be other amendments offered to perfect the 
paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment be 
closed in 80 minutes. Is there objection? 4 

Mr. POST. I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Quite a number of Members on this side want 
an opportunity to speak on this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There will be other 
amendments offered. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but this amendment will be practically de- 
cisive of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post] 
objects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amendment close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that all debate on the pending amendment close in 30 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the approaching 
primaries it is hard for even an experienced man to deter- 
mine whether it is patriotism or cowardice that is now moy- 
ing the House. [Laughter and applause.] The provision car- 
ried in this bill reduces the expenses for mileage of Mem- 
bers, and, of course, it is commendable on the ground of 
economy; but I would haye more regard for this effort at 
economy if the distinguished committee would go further than 
they have gone. My notion about it is, to put it plainly—and 
I am in the habit of speaking plainly, being a blunt man—that 
this proposition would not stand a ghost of a chance of passage 

_if we had been elected last month instead of having to be 
nominated in the near future. [Laughter and appluuse.] If 
there is any man here who thinks he is getting too much, he 
can take less, As far as I am concerned, I am not intimidated 
by the alarm that is felt for fear somebody is going to accuse 
us of graft. I do not believe the people of the United States 
are so niggardly as to care, within reason, what salaries or 
what mileage we get. I am not sure that I shall yote with the 
gentleman from Georgia. I am not sure but that I will vote 
to leave the law stand as it was when I was elected, and I 
will go back to my people with the full confidence in the result. 

Now, if you gentlemen really favor economy, why do not you 
prove it in the bill you present us. Let me say in all candor, 
and I have a profound respect for the entire committee, from 
its distinguished chairman to all of the membership on both 
sides, why do not you practice what you preach? Every man 
here knows that a Member's secretary, for instance, does more 
work than the secretary of a Senator. You all know that. You 
can leave this Chamber now and go to the far end of this 
Capitol to see some Senator and you can not find a seat there, 
because all the seats are occupied by the secretaries of Senators. 

Mr. Chairman, the most distinguishing thing about a Sena- 
tor’s secretary is that he is so puffed up with his own im- 
portance that it is sometimes very difficult to tell which is the 
secretary and which is the Senator. [Laughter and applause.] 
Why, it has got so that a Member feels honored when he goes 
over to the Senate Office Building and succeeds in getting an 
audience with the Senator’s secretary. [Laughter.] And yet 
these gentlemen who tell us they are inspired with the laudable 
purpose of economy come here from year to year and recom- 
mend to us to give Senators’ secretaries $2,000 and our secre- 
taries only $1,500; that, too, when a Senator has not only his 

` secretary but a clerk, a stenographer, a messenger, and a jani- 

tor, and the Lord knows what all. [Laughter.] You can 
hardly get into some of the rooms occupied by Senators because 
of the horde of employees, and we pay all this expense without 
protest; but when you come to deal with a Member of the 

House, his secretary is only allowed $1,500 a year. Do you 
think that is fair? 

Now, I am in favor of economy, and I will gladly support the 
committee if it will propose to cut down the Senators’ secre- 
taries’ salaries to the same leyel that we pay our own, or put 
ours up to where theirs are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the time is 
limited. Will not the gentleman take two minutes? 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the gentleman's 


time being extended outside of the 30 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is beyond the 30 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it is part of the 30 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman be extended 5 min- 
utes not to be taken out of the 30 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, a majority of the Members 
of this House are poor men. A majority of the Members have 
a common history. They were ambitious sons of poor men. They 
received a fairly good education. They started out in life with 
only a few hundred dollars, if, indeed, they had that much. 
They stood well in their communities. They became district 
attorneys and district judges. They acquired a few thousand 
dollars and a family of children needing an education. About 
this time they were elected to Congress. 

These men receive a salary of $7,500 a year. They have no 
other source of income. A few years ago, in convention days, 
that was enough. The Member then only had to make good to 
the leaders of his district. The leaders would do the rest. The 
leaders would secure the Member's renomination and raise the 
money to pay his campaign expenses. The leaders were articu- 
lated with the special interests. In those days, also, the Member 
and all his family traveled to and from Washington on rail- 
road passes, if they would accept them. They all had compli- 
mentary telegraph and express franks, if they would accept 
them. Some of the Members in those days sent their household 
goods across the continent on their express franks. 

But now times have changed, thank God. The people and 
not the leaders do the nominating. The Member must make 
good to the people and not to a few leaders. [Applause.] No 
special interest can put up money to help elect a Congressman 
without making a sworn account of it, and hence the money is 
not now so often put up. 

Nowadays a Member must send official data to each sovereign 
voter of his district showing his course here. That involves 
immense printing bills and large clerical expense. The special 
interests control the majority of the large newspapers. There- 
fore when a Member serves the people he must be prepared to 
defend himself at his own expense. If the people expect him 
to do that, and they do, they should pay him a salary of at least 
$10,000 a year. This the people would gladly do, in my opinion, 
if the matter were submitted to them upon a referendum yote. 

The people of this country are not penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. This Congress will fool nobody by taking paltry sums 
from the peoples’ Representatives and rendering them helpless 
to defend themselves without outside financial help. 

Let the people make their Senators and Representatives inde- 
pendent by giving them salaries sufficient to pay their own 
living expenses and campaign expenses, and Congress, being 
thus made independent of the special interests, will pass laws 
which will save the people annually a hundred times the amount 
the people will pay in salaries to all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. [Applause.] 

Many Congressmen now feel that they have no means of 
communicating with their constituents except through the news- 
papers, as the expense of sending literature to each voter, as I 
do, is too great for the man with a family to support. A Mem- 
ber left in this position is at the mercy of the special-privilege 
corporation controlling our great newspapers. Such Members 
must either knuckle down to these special interests or get no 
favorable publicity. It is in this way that Congress is now 
influenced and intimidated to-day, and the people know it. 
Therefore any attempt to render the peoples’ Representatives 
even more dependent upon the special interests will meet with 
the disapproval of every voter in this country who knows the 
facts. 

The special interests would like to see the Senate and the 
House filled with men of wealth. They figure that such men 
will serve the wealthy, and they are right nine times out of ten. 
But if they can not get men of wealth, they would like to have 
the poor and independent Member rendered helpless to assert 
his independence. In this latter wish they are now succeeding 
to a remarkable degree. If Members of this House do their 
duty by themselves and their constituents, they will vote to 
pay mileage now proyided by law for each of the three sessions 
of the Sixty-third Congress, [Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, this question has to be settled 
either upon the basis of its being mileage or upon the basis of 
its being part of the salary. If it is considered a part of the 
salary, then of course a lot of this argument is out of place. 
If it is considered upon the basis of mileage, then I think there 
ought to be a uniform rate of mileage not only for Congressmen 
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but for Naval and Army officers unless a distinction be made 
upon the basis of water travel by boat om the ocean, for in- 
stanee, and land travel by railroad. I think there ought to be 
a uniform rate of mileage if we are going to make it upon 
the basis of its being mileage. I heard a story of a gentleman 
who came here once from Missouri. He is quoted as haying 
said that he was going to go back with $10,000 profit for the 
two years. He was not going to try to be reelected. 

Mr. RUCKER. Did the gentleman sit on that side? 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, he was from Missouri and you would have 
to show me if he sat on this side. 

Mr. RUCKER. He must have. 
much money. 

Mr. BRYAN. I got this on mighty good Missouri authority, 
and you have to show me to convince me that that authority 
was not reliable. He said he was going to save $10,000 during 
his two-year term, and he was getting only $5,000 a year as 
salary. He took his mileage and allowance for secretary, and 
he made his wife his secretary, and he actually lived on his 
mllenge and the secretary’s allowance in some little boarding 
house and really did go home with a little over $10,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That story is true. The gentleman referred 
to was my predecessor, frem my district, and when he went 
home he was interviewed and said that he had saved $11,000. 
His wife never did go to Washington at all, She was his secre- 
tary; and he was a Republican, and he sat on that side. 

Mr. BRYAN, I do not know whether he was a member of 
the Democratic or Republican Party. It makes no difference; 
they all look alike to me. But this provision that has been sug- 
gested here of a personal expense account, to be kept by each 
Member, is not going to work at all, according to my humble 
judgment. It will open up a line of accounting that will be very 
hard to comprehend, and will open up all kinds of irregularities. 
For instance, a man can come here, if he desires to, in a private 
ear; and if he is like this gentleman who came from Missouri, 
and does not expect to be reelected, he could come across the 
continent in a private car, and that would be his actual expense 
incurred. This proposition would encourage extravagance. He 
could file that account, and every cent of it would have to be 
paid under this provision. Then, another question arises in the 
use of the words “dependent members of his family.” Who 
are the dependent members of a man’s family? For instance, 
we will say that he has a niece or a helpless relative whom he 
is supporting—somebody he is taking care of—who is not 
legally adopted as a member of his family. He can not leave 
that individual at home. Can he bring such a one here as a 
member of his family? 

What. does the word “dependent” mean, anyway? We do 
not in our country recognize that a wife is dependent on her 
husband. Wives are not so considered. A Member from the 
State of Washington could not bring his wife under that section 
of the law, certainly, because a wife is not a dependent of a 
husband out West. [Applause.] No man out there would dare 
tell 4,000,000 women voters that they are dependent on men. It 
would not work at all. It is not true. ILaughter.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then, if we agree to this proposition, 
we are going to raise an issue between ourselyes and the 
suffragettes? 

Mr. BRYAN, Well, I will say to the gentleman that to call 
a wife a dependent of the husband would not work. There is 
a woman candidate for Congress out in one of the districts, 
and she is likely to bring her husband with her. I do not 
know. [Laughter.} Will he be a dependent? [Laughter.] 
So I say this is so indefinite and so uncertain that I do not 
think we ought to adopt that kind of a provision. If it is 
to be on the basis of mileage, cut it down and give a lieutenant 
in the Army or the Navy just exactly the same mileage that 
you give a Congressman, and if it is not mileage and is to be 
considered as a part of the salary you will have to determine 
it on that basis. I do not believe in any unusual pay under 
the term of “mileage,” and I am willing to stand for sensible 
revision, There are arguments on both sides of the matter, 
but when we come to change the law let us do it in a sane 
manner and not attempt to open up any such a Pandora’s box 
of ridiculous possibilities as this. All expenses” and de- 
pendent relations” are mere legislative loopholes to promote 
extravagance and open the door to the worst form of favor- 
itism. [Applanse.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, because of the prevailing 
practice—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


No Democrat ever made that 
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Mr. RUCKER. Under the rule, can a Member speak more 
than once on a pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. I believe the rule to be that he can not. 

Mr. RUCKER. Then I suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will it not save time to haye just one speech from each 
Member? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think so. 

Mr. RUCKER, The gentleman has already addressed the 
committee upon this amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not. If the gentleman wishes my 
five minutes, I would be only too glad to yield it to him. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would not have the gentleman’s five min- 
utes, but E only wanted to enforee the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not know whether the gen- 
teman has already spoken on this question. 

1 RUCKER. There has been only one question before the 
ouse. 

Ths CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can state whether he has 
addressed the committee on this particular amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, because the existing prac- 
tiee works injustice or inequality in the pay to Members of 
Congress I am opposed to the retention of the existing mileage 
allowance. It can not be defended on the grounds that because 
Members live at a great distance from the seat of government 
they should receive a larger compensation, We might look at 
this proposition squarely in the face, and we know that the Rep- 
resentatives on the Pacific coast receive a thousand dollars 
or fifteen hundred dollars more salary than do the Members on 
th> Atlantie coast, and that I receive a higher salary of $250 
to $300 more than those living immediately adjacent to the 
city of Washington. The proposition submitted by the commit- 
tee is a workable proposition. You-may conjure up arguments 
against it and claim that because the Army and Navy officers 
happen to receive some mileage allowance that can not be jus- 
tified, therefore we are warranted in the retention of an in- 
equitable basis of mileage pay. 

The question of mileage when it was first presented in the 
first Congress seems to have been paid to the Members, because 
at that time Members were paid for their actual attendance at 
the sessions of Congress, and the Congress then allowed them 
a mileage allowance based, apparently, from the time when they 
first left their homes of a day’s salary for every 20 miles of 
distance that a Member of Congress traveled, and paying him 
the same salary or allowance that he was paid while in the 
service in Congress, namely, $6 or $7. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That practice continued dewn to 1866, 
when it was changed to the present basis of 20 cents per mile 
going and coming. I am not surprised at those gentlemen from 
far-distant places trying to retain this perquisite, because it is 
nothing but a perquisite; but so far as other allowances are 
concerned, namely, stationery allowance, clerical allowance, they 
are fixed equally. If Members do not use those allowances, 
notwithstanding they are treated equally. Members living 
near by to Washington use a great deal more than the mileage 
allowance granted them, because they return to their homes 
more frequently, while those living at a distanee do not so 
return to their homes. I recognize it will be absolutely im- 
practicable and impossible to repeal this mileage allowance en- 
tirely, and I say to the Members who are living near by that it 
is not fair I should receive $250 or $300 more allowance than a 
gentleman living in Maryland or a gentleman living in Pennsyl- 
vania or a gentleman living in New York, nor is it fair that a 
gentleman on the Pacific coast should receive $1,000 more than 
those gentlemen living in the neighborhood adjacent to the 
Capital. Now I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has made a study of this, 
and I want to ask him if under the language of this provision 
the pay will be for every session of Congress whether they are 
merged or not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For each session of Congress. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So that the question of whether the mile 
age should be duplicated when two sessions merge would be 
done away with? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would rest on the construction of 
what is a session of Congress. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? Has the language nearest route usually traveled” been 
earried in the bill from the beginning? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why not the shortest route? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. This phraseology permits the Member a 
choice of routes, but limits him to the nearest route. For in- 
stance, the Baltimore & Ohio is the shortest route between 
Chicago and Washington, but I am privileged to travel on the 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me 
that gentlemen have a strange construction of the ethics and 
of integrity. If I were to vote against this mileage allowance, 
I would not accept it. I believe that when an amount is 
allowed to me as part of my salary under the law I ought to 
vote for that amount, and I am going to accept that amount 
and no more. I have always told the people whom I represent 
that I would accept all my salary, but not one cent more. If I 
thought I was wrong, I would not vote for it, and I would not 
accept it after it carried. We might just as well stand right 
up, as the people can not be deceived that way. I have made 
a calculation that our mileage will cost my district $7, and I 
am satisfied the people will be satisfied with it. [Applause.] 
I am in favor of the law as it stands now. It costs Members 
now more than it used to cost; no doubt of that. I would 
rather have no mileage and live in Virginia or Maryland— 
not because of the States, you understand; I would rather, 
on account of the climate and economic conditions live in Okla- 
homa—but I would rather live in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, or Maryland, so. far as business is concerned, while a 
Member of Congress and get no mileage than live in my State 
and get it, because the gentlemen who live in those States 
near by can carry on their law practice, while it takes five 
days to go and return from Oklahoma, without doing any 
business. 

The amount under the law is not exorbitant. In fact any 
gentleman who comes here knows we do not get any more 
salary than we need. Every man knows he pays out more 
than the allowance for his clerk hire. I heard the other day 
there was a proposition of allowing practically $100 for every 
100,000 people for postage, and that a Senator should have the 
same, That would give me $200, not enough to pay for the free 
seed I distribute, while it gives to our Senators $1,700 each, and 
I know I get as much mail as either one of them gets. It 
would not be fair for the fellow who is handling fourth-class 
post offices and answering every one of the hundreds of fel- 
lows who writes here, as we are called upon to do. Why not 
be courageous and manly and stand up and vote for a law 
which you think is right and proper? [Applause.] You can 
not deceive the people. The people know it costs money. The 
people expect us to get a good salary and not to have to get 
money from any other sources. I have always told the people 
in my State I was going to take every dime allowed me, and 
not take one cent more, nor one cent from any other source. 
This is the honest policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, just a few 
words before we vote on this amendment. Be not deceived. 
If you vote to strike out this paragraph, you will vote for 20 
cents a mile. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; I will not. We dis- 
cussed this question from every conceivable standpoint, 5 cents, 
6 cents, 7 cents, 8 cents, and 10 cents, and this is the only 
proposition we could get together on, and if you strike this 
amendment from the bill then the committee will not be able 
to get together on any given figure, and you leave the law as it 
is. [Applause.] 

If you want to change this law, vote down the amendment 
and leave this paragraph in the bill. ‘Then, if you want to 
change the provision of the committee as brought in, you can 
amend our proposition. The Army officers are paid 7 cents; the 
naval officers are paid 8 cents; other Government employees 
are paid actual expenses. It is not lowering the dignity of a 
Member of Congress to be called upon to furnish a voucher. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Excuse me, please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There are thousands of 
Government employees who are required by the law to file 
youchers with the auditing officers of the Government. Jus- 
tices of the court, generals in the Army, admirals in the Navy 
are also required to do so, and even Members of Congress 
under the present law file certificates with the Sergeant at 
Arms as to their travel. You are called upon when Congress 
is not in session by telegraph to attend the funeral of a de- 
ceased Member, and you go from your home and are told to 
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the Sergeant at Arms. Have you ever felt insulted and felt 
it was beneath your dignity to do so? Equality is justice. 
This law treats all the Members of Congress on an equality. 
Some say that you can not come here for 10 cents a mile; some 
say you can not come for 8 cents; some say you can not come 
for 20; but we say that whatever the cost the Government will 
pay it, and that treats everybody just alike, whether he lives in 
Maryland or whether he lives in California. Some men say if 
you want the reform cut down the salaries of the Senators’ 
secretaries. Gentlemen, let us reform at home. Let us con- 
sider the item now before the House, and if there is some other 
item in the bill that you think ought to be reduced, when we 
reach it make the proper motion. The whole situation here is 
this, namely, 20 cents a mile is indefensible. Men know that it 
is more than sufficient. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, I decline to yield. Gen- 
tlemen, this provision is in the bill. Vote to leave it there. If 
you do not like the particular language, if you do not like the 
particular amount, it will still be open for amendment; but if 
you want to vote for 20 cents a mile, the way to do it is to vote 
for the pending amendment. Mr. Chairman, let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment, and have it pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out “$51,000” and insert “ 825,500.“ 


Mr. RUCKER. I do not understand that amendment is 
pending. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to have the amendment to 
be amended by the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the original amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 4 to 10, inclusive, strik : 

F ape 8 N 1 1.000. e out the paragraph and insert 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that, at the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], the 
latter part of the amendment is withdrawn by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not so understand. 

Mr. RUCKER. I may be in error about it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment and have it pending 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman offers 
the following amendment, to be pending. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a preferential 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment, have it 
read at the Clerk’s desk, and have it pending. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the sum “$25,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“$12,750: Provided, That hereafter each Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner shall receiye mileage at the rate 
of 5 cents a mile, to be estimated by the nearest route usually traveled 
in going to and returning from each regular session, in lieu of the 
present rate of 20 cents a mile.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer this amendment, and ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered as pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Provided, Mr. Chairman, that 
the pending amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think he can submit a 
provision to the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Let it go, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomMPsoN] asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment, 
have it read, and to be pending. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
proposed amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

-~ Page 2, strike out all of lines 4 to 19, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That all laws and parts of laws now in force allowing mileage to 
Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment to perfect the text, by striking out, beginning with line 5 
and ending on line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

k 2, 5 „ the following language: 

ene e „ of . ana dependent 
members of their families.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT]. 

Mr. BARTON. May we have it reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment to the 
amendment will be again reported. 

The amendment to the amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 41. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Let us have tellers, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] will take 
their places as tellers. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SUMNERS. There are a number of Members who do not 
know what this amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been reported three 
times; but without objection, it will be again reported. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears no objection, and the Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 4 to 10, inclusive, strike out the paragraph and insert: 

“For mileage of Senators, 851,000.“ 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
83, noes 46. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the Chair if the amendment offered by myself is not now pend- 
ing as an amendment to the proposition which was just adopted, 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the gentleman's 
amendment, The Chair thinks it would have to be modified as 
to language in order to apply, and the figures, too. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out the sum “$25,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$12,750: Provided, That hereafter each Sen- 
ator, Representative, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner shall receive 
mileage at the rate of 5 cents per mile, to be by the nearest 
route usually traveled, in going to and returning to each regular session, 
in lieu of the present rate of 20 cents per mile,” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “five” and insert “ten.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve a point of 
order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I realize that, 
coming as an amendment to the proposition that has been 
adopted by the House, after having been offered before that 
time, this amendment now will have to be modified in lan- 
guage in order to be in order, unless I am permitted to offer 
this as a substitute for the proposition which has been written 
in the bill, and if necessary I will ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment just read may be offered, not as an amend- 
ment but as a substitute for the language just adopted by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr, Pace] that if he desires to have his 


amendment before the House he can move to strike out the 
amendment just adopted and insert his in lieu thereof. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make that 
motion, to strike out the amendment just adopted and insert 
this in lieu thereof, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, what position 
does that put my motion in? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be still pending and 
will be taken up in its regular order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. The amendment having just been passed, in 
which the amount is definitely fixed and the number of dollars 
definitely stated, is it in order to change that judgment of the 
House now? I should think not, because, if so, we can never 
come to a conclusion. As soon as we fix it at $12,000 we can 
make another amendment, making it $9,000, and some one else 
might move to make it $100,000, and in that event we might be 
detained here all day in the consideration of this one item, and 
final judgment could be made impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE] 
is in order, because it undertakes to change the existing law to 
that extent by reducing the appropriation from $25,500 to 
$12,750 and providing that the calculation be made on a basis 
of 5 cents a mile. This is not.to change the amount but the 
conditions of the law, and on that ground the Chair thinks it 
is in order. But if the amendment were confined merely to the 
figures, the Chair thinks a point of order ordinarily would be 
well taken. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, if this is turned down on the basis of 
5 cents a mile, it will be in order for a Member to offer an 
amendment to make it 7 cents a mile as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it would be in 
order, unless there was a change of law attached to it tha 
would make it subject to a different ruling. . 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, has the Chair ruled the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] to be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then I move to strike out the word “ five” 
where it occurs in the amendment and insert the word “ ten.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] moves to strike out the word “five” where it occurs in 
the amendment and insert in lien thereof the word “ten.” The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Wherein does the word “five” or the word 
“ten” appear? s A 

The CHAIRMAN Ten cents per mile. 

Mr. BRYAN. The amendment adopted a while ago did not 
have that in. Is this an amendment to the amendment that the 
gentleman is offering? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the sum 
mentioned in the amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina is $12,750. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. That is one-quarter of 
the amount written in the bill, as 5 is one-fourth of 20. 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia would prevail? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to know if it is possi- 
ble, after the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pack] has 
offered an amendment, for another gentleman to offer an amend- 
ment to that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] did not offer an amendment to an amendment. An 
amendment has been adopted which has become a part of the 
bill, The gentleman from North Carolina is seeking to perfect 
the bill as amended. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT] then undertakes to perfect his amendment by offer- 
ing an amendment to that amendment, which is in the third 
degree. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to be 
heard on the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr: PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, during the dis- 
cussion of the bill before the committee 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas, 


inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand the Chair had put 
the question, and now in the midst of a vote we have an argu- 
ment on the main question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand. The 
Chair understood that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] was to facilitate the consideration of the 
bill. It may be that the forward movement was proceeding too 
fast. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. During the discussion of the 
provision offered by the committee in the bill, Mr. Chairman, a 
number of gentlemen objected to the committee provision be- 
cause of the fact that they were required to file a statement and 
said that criticism might come from certain sources as to what 
was in the statement, and so on and so forth, thereby indicating 
that but for that fact they were in favor of some amendment 
being made to the present law. Now in the amendment that I 
have offered I am giving to the membership of this House an 
opportunity to change the law, with a certification exactly as 
under the provisions of the present law, only changing the 
amount that is paid from 20 cents to 5 eents a mile. 

Mr. Chairman, for nearly 10 years, at almost every session 
of Congress, I have advanced an argument for a reduction of 
the amount of mileage that is paid to Members. I do not care 
at this time to make any argument whatever upon this ques- 
tion. I merely want to say to the Members of the House that 
the amendment now pending, to pay the Members 5 cents a 
mile each way to and from each session of Congress, is ample 
to meet the expenses of travel to and from the Capital. And I 
believe that was the intent of the law when it was written at 
20 cents. Conditions in the country have changed, and Mem- 
-~ bers of Congress or anybody else can travel now for one-fourth 
of what they could travel for at the time this law was enacted. 
By adopting this we equalize the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress very much more nearly than they stand at present. That 
is all I care to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, suppose we adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] 
at 10 cents per mile. For one I shall vote for that amend- 
ment. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] has 
moved an amendment which has in it the sum of $12,500, which 
is not sufficient to pay 10 cents a mile. 

Mr. SHERLNY. If that is adopted, we can double the amount 
so as to conform to the rate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why does not the gentleman from Georgia 
include in his amendment a proposition to increase the sum to 
$25,000? 

Mr. BARTLETT: I am willing to include that. 
strike out the words $12,500 and to insert $26,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to modify this amendment so as to include strik- 
ing out $12,500 and inserting $26,500. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, on the 2d day of last De- 
cember I filed a motion to discharge the committee from the 
consideration of House bill 3919, introduced by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. We have had various propositions 
submitted to us in this pending bill by the way of amendments; 
but it seems to me that if we want to square ourselves with the 
country, the bill of the gentleman from Indiana calls for ex- 
actly what we should collect as mileage. It says that the Mem- 
bers, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners shall be paid 
their actual traveling expenses from their homes. Now, when 
we come to the consideration of the excess mileage of Federal 
judges, naval officers, and Army officers, we know that we allow 
them more than their actual traveling expenses, and we do it 
primarily, I think, on the ground that we allow ourselves more 
than our actual traveling expenses, and can not justify our- 
selyes in refusing others. I, for one, can not see why a Mem- 
ber’s family should be included, as this bill contemplates. The 
gentleman from Missouri asks, Do we make this effort through 
a spirit of patriotism or of cowardice? I say through a spirit 
of patriotism and not cowardice. I would be just as willing to 
vote on this proposition if the election had been held as I am 
now, when an election is pending. I do not think this is a 
question of polities. It is a question of business; and if we are 
going to get to an economical condition in running this Gov- 
ernment, it seems to me the proper place to begin is among 
the membership of this House and in the administration of the 


Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 


I ask to 


affairs with which we are directly connected. I can not see 
any consistency in our doing more for the employees of the 
Senators for exactly the same kind of work than we do for 
ourselyes in the matter of extra help and pay of secretaries. 
We certainly have as much to do in our offices as they have, and 
the employees should be treated exactly alike. I do not expect 
to get all the things I want at this time, and we probably shall 
not get them all under this bill or the bill of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox], which I am thoroughly in favor of; 
but I do certainly think we should make some reduction of 
the mileage as it now exists and adjust the difference in the 
pay of House and Senate employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. As I understand the motion of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] as amended by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], it moves to strike out and insert. 
Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. CARTER. Is it in order to get a separate vote on those 
two propositions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is substantially whether or 
not the committee will adopt the proposition to pay 5 cents a 
mile or 10 cents a mile or the amount carried in the amendment 
already adopted. 

Mr. CARTER. We have two propositions—one to strike out 
and the other to insert. Can we not bhaye a separate vote on 
those two propositions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman; the 
motion to strike out and insert is divisible under the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. CARTER. Then I ask for a division. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The motion to strike out and insert is not 
divisible except by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand that it was; 
and while the Chair has great respect for the opinion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], the Chair differs 
with him on this. The Chair will settle that parliamentary 
question later. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a statement of 
my position in this matter, for the reason that on several ocea- 
sions when this question has been up I haye not had the oppor- 
tunity to say anything. The committee bill authorizes the pay- 
ment of the actual expenses for one trip each way each term 
for the Member and his family. I want to say that with one 
slight amendment I believe the proposition of the committee is 
correct. I believe that we ought to receive our reasonable and 
actual expenses, whatever they may be, both for ourselves and 
for bringing the actual and dependent members of our family 
here, as provided by the committee. I think perhaps there ought 
to be one amendment to the bill as reported by the committee. 
If a Member of Congress is called away to his home by sickness 
or urgent necessity, of such a character that he is expressly 
excused by the House with allowance of his traveling expenses, 
he ought to be allowed mileage on sueh a journey. I think, also, 
that if we try to fix this matter precisely, there ought to be 
given actual expenses, going and coming, in case of recess of 
the House, when the Member goes home during the recess. In 
other words, I believe the salary of a Member of Congress was 
intended to be $7,500, and that the actual expenses incurred by 
him in coming to and going from Washington were intended to 
be allowed as mileage. I believe that the committee have 
brought in a proper provision, except that what I have suggested 
ought to be added to it, so that if a Member is called home by 
sickness in his family or by official business his actual traveling 
expenses, reasonably incurred by him, ought to be paid. With 
that amendment I believe we ought to adopt the proposition of 
the committee. I wanted to state this to show my position on 
the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barrierr] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, PAGE}. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps some of the 
membership of the House are a little confused by these amend- 
ments. As I understand the parliamentary situation, we have 
adopted an amendment which reenacts existing law so far as 
this part of Senators’ compensation is concerned. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] has offered an amend- 
ment to reverse that action and allow Members 5 cents a mile. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] has offered an 
amendment to that amendment by increasing the amount to 10 
cents a mile. Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that the House has 
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expressed itself rather forcibly upon this question. We have 
already determined that so far as the compensation is con- 
cerned, Members of the House and Senate ought to receive the 
compensation which the present law gives to them. Those who 
believe that we should accept the compensation which the law 
now gives us, which the law gaye us when we were elected, will 
vote down both of these amendments. That will leave the ques- 
tion just as the law now provides, giving to the Members that 
compensation which has been guaranteed to them for a number 
of years as a part of their salary, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
necessary to consume the time of the committee on this proposi- 
tion. The Members know whether they favor 20 cents a mile 
or 10 cents a mile or 5 cents a mile. Personally I would be glad 
to abolish all mileage. I would be willing to vote for 5 cents 
a mile. I would be willing to vote for 10 cents a mile, I am 
willing to vote for anything that reduces the present rate, which 
I believe is indefensible. But nobody can be enlightened by 
this debate. Members have their minds made up, and let us not 
waste the time of the House in talking further about it. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that this Congress does not pro- 
pose to pay you any mileage in any event for the present ses- 
sion of Congress. If you let the law stand as it is now on the 
statute books, you are in reality cutting the mileage down to 
10 cents a mile, because you will only get mileage during the 
remainder of your service in this House next December. In 
other words, you will get mileage once for two sessions, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered. by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
by Mr. BARTLETT) there were 30 ayes and T1 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pace of North Carolina) there were 32 ayes and 63 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that my amendment be reported. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 4 to 19, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: All laws and parts of laws now in force allowing 
mileage to Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that that 
amendment is not in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, 
from the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not in order to strike out a provision of 
the bill that has not been read, and we have only read to line 
10, while the gentleman’s amendment moves to strike out 
down to line 19, inclusive. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is subject to 
a point of order. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes a point 
of order that the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is to strike from the bill a portion that has not been read. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken in the 
fact. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, when the Clerk had read to line 
10 I offered my amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, whether it has been read or 
not I do not know, but we have acted on the language down to 
and including line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that the Clerk states that he only read to line 
10 on page 2. Now, can the committee contemplate what is in 
lines 11 to 19 and undertake to strike out the language until 
that paragraph has been read? 

Mr. SHERLEY. But would it not be in order for the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma to amend by striking out lines 4 to 10, 
inclusive? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I ask that the other lines 
be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hereafter, in lieu of the mileage now authorized by law, each Sen- 
ator, Representative, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner shall be 
entitled to and be paid the traveling expenses, including the traveling 
expenses of immediate and dependent members of their respective fam- 
flies, actually incurred in going to and returning once from each ses- 
sion of Congress by the nearest route usually traveled, the same to be 
paid on certificates duly approved 
scribed for the payment of mileage, 


I would like to hear why 


as in the manner heretofore pre- 


Mr. GOOD. I reserve a point of order for the purpose of ask- 
ing by whom the amendment has been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMPSON] moved to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. GOOD. That is, the paragraph ending on line 10? 

The CHAIRMAN, The two paragraphs, beginning on line 4 
and ending on line 19. s 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to object to the number of amendments being sent up to the 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa make a point of order against the provision ending on 
line 11? 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment, because the committee has just refused to strike out that 
first paragraph; second, that it is not in order at this time to 
amend the paragraph beginning at line 11 and ending at line 19 
for the reason that that paragraph has never been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is in error as to 
that portion of the paragraph from line 11 to 19 not having been 
read. It was read a few moments ago by unanimous consent, 
so that the gentleman from Oklahoma might offer his amend- 
ment. Now does the gentleman from Iowa make the point of 
order against that portion of the bill—lines 11 to 19? 

Mr. GOOD. Then I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment which strikes out lines 4 to 10, inclusive. We have 
already passed upon it and read another paragraph, and it is 
not in order without unanimous consent to revert to the para- 
graph which the House has refused to strike out. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out lines 11 to 19 and insert what the Clerk bas already 
read. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the House 
ought to take advantage of a technicality. The Chair distinctly 
said to the gentleman from Oklahoma that his motion was not 
in order until after the Clerk had read down to line 19. It 
clearly would have been in order to offer an amendment to 
strike out down to and including line 10 and inserting what 
the gentleman desires to insert. I submit in all candor that 
we ought not to make parliamentary procedure a trap for the 
unwary. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair agrees with the gentleman from 
Kentucky. The gentleman from Oklahoma only proposes to 
make this amendment apply to that portion of the bill from 
lines 4 to 10, inclusive. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have. I 
asked awhile ago that that be so stated by the Chair—that it 
apply to that language left in the bill and insert the substitute 
language aS amended—and the Chair said it would not be 
permitted at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so remember it. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized to make his motion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of order 
on the paragraph from line 11 to line 19. I do not want to lose 
my rights, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
ee to have reserved the point of order on that para- 
graph. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did so also. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph from line 11 to line 19, inclusive, and 
insert the paragraph I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa and the gen- 
tleman from Oregon reserve the point of order against the 
paragraph. The Chair would like to hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNson] or some member of the commit- 
tee with reference to the point of order. Since the committee 
has adopted an amendment striking out the paragraph from 
lines 4 to 10, inclusive, and adopted a straight provision for a 
certain amount for mileage, will that portion of the bill from 
line 11 to line 19 be in order? The Chair would be glad to 
hear any gentleman upon that proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, that has 
not anything to do with it, because, as the amendment now 
stands, they have stricken out the language from line 4 to 10 and 
changed the amount to $51,000, and there is no legislation needed 
one way or the other. We can go on and legislate and we may 
possibly pass legislation that would not require any part of that 
money to be expended. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the former law has been re- 
stored by the House as against the provision brought in by the 
Committee on Appropriations. The provision from lines 11 to 
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19 on the face of it not carrying an appropriation does not 
make a reduction in expenditure, but I wish to call the Chair’s 
attention especially to the fact that this legislation requires the 
putting on the statutory pay roll of a class of persons not 
entitled to receive pay, and that is the immediate and dependent 
relatives of the members of the families of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. This being new legislation, it is obnoxious to the 
rule and subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, is the Chair about to rule on 
the point of order to the paragraph beginning on line 11? 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph from line 11 to line 19. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is 
clearly a limitation on this appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the committee has ex- 
pressed its opinion as to traveling expenses, so far as Senators 
are concerned, by striking out the paragraph in lines 4 to 10; 
but the paragraph now under consideration extends to others 
than Senators—in addition, to Representatives, Delegates, and 
Resident Commissioners. If the purport of the paragraph 
under consideration is identical to the one the committee has 
just considered, it would be subject to the point of order; but 
embodying a different provision it comes up as an original 
proposition for the committee to decide. The Chair has already 
decided that the former paragraph came within the Holman 
rule. If the former paragraph did, then this subsequent para- 
graph that we are now considering, which extends the purport 
of that to Representatives and Delegates, should be considered 
iu order at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman indulge the Chair to 
put him a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There was a provision in the section 
contained in lines 4 to 10 to reduce the expenditures by an ap- 
propriation, but there is absolutely nothing on the face of this 
proposition contained in lines 11 to 19 that proposes to reduce 
expenditures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the question for fhe Chair's con- 
sideration will be whether this comes within the second provi- 
sion of the Holman rule, namely: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill 2 
the report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law 
or the House Members of any such commission having jurisdiction of 
the subject matter of such amendment, which amendment, being 
germane to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures. 

I take it, as the Chair stated in his former ruling, that the 
Chair will take judicial notice of the fact that this provision 
reduces the expenditures of the Government, that it is aimed 
at that, and that it is, in fact, a retrenchment of expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. But that only in connection with the 
proposition to reduce expenditures. The two coming together, 
it seems to the Chair, resolves the matter in favor of the reduc- 
tion, but where it is a plain provision of a change of law, with- 
out showing on its face any disposition to reduce expenditures, 
it does not seem to the Chair that it is in order. 

Mr, TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing as an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet ruled. Does the 
gentleman from Kentucky desire to be heard? 

Mr. SHERLET. I understood the Chair to sustain the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has not yet ruled. The Chair 
is free to admit that he is very much in doubt as to the rule 
that ought to apply to this second provision in lines 11 to 19, 
but he was convinced this morning that the provision in con- 
nection with a proposition of that kind ought to be resolved in 
fayor of a reduction of expenditures. However, where it is 
purely a question of amendment to the law, of a change of law, 
without a proposition to reduce expenditures in the bill, the 
Chair is very much in doubt whether that rule ought to apply. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no desire to take the Chair's time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be very glad to hear 
from the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, the para- 
graph now standing alone is clearly subject to a point of order, 
and the reason for it is this: That on its face it not only does 
not show a saving to the Government, but it does show an in- 
crease of those who indirectly shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation, so that if any presumption were to be indulged in, 
the presumption would be that there would be an increase and 
not a saving; and, in my judgment, it is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not care 
to be heard. The gentleman from Kentucky has expressed bet- 
ter than I can the thought that was in my mind. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
much about these rules, and I do not care to know much about 
them, I think the more a man knows about them the less he 
knows about the real, practical affairs of this Republic. I do 
know, however, that if we repeal a law that provides for the 
payment of mileage to Members of Congress and Senators and 
Delegates we can make all the appropriation we want to and 
there will not be a dollar go out of the Treasury. Now, I 
can not understand this hairsplitting business here, by which 
a Member of this House can contend when you provide for a 
regular repeal of laws allowing mileage, then to say that is a 
limitation and a decrease in the amount appropriated—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. No one has said that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa is evidently laboring under a misapprehension. The 
point of order was not made to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Tes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; the point of order was 
made to the provision in the bill. The proposition offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma would be in order, in my judg- 
ment, if he cares anything about that 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the proposition in the bill 
is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. My understanding was that 
the point of order was against lines 11 to 19 in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already intimated he was 
clearly of the opinion that there is nothing in this provision 
that indicates on its face it is a reduction of expenditures and 
it makes no appropriation whatever, and therefore, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair, the point of order is well taken. The Chair 
now recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma, if he desires 
recognition. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after line 10, on page 2, the following: “That all laws and 
parts of laws now in force allowing mileage to Senators, Representa- 
tives, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
as a substitute. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I will at this time withdraw 
my amendment, which I had offered and which was before the 
committee, and which has reference to striking out that 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma was recog- 
nized some time ago to offer an amendment, and the gentleman 
from IIlinois was clamoring before the gentleman from Kansas 
got up for an amendment. The Chair feels like he ought to 
recognize gentlemen who want to offer amendments in the order 
in which they desired to offer them. Now, the Chair will be 
very glad to recognize the gentleman from Kansas when these 
amendments are voted upon. 

Mr. TAGGART. I am trying to get rid of an amendment. 
The Chair ruled out of order the very matter which I move to 
Strike ont by my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute to the 
motion of the gentleman, as follows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; 5 by Mr. MADDEN, At the end of line 10 insert the fol- 
Om That npon the fling of a written statement of sny Senator, Repre- 
sentative, legate, and Resident Commissioner to the effect that he 
does not desire to accept the amount credited to him for mileage it 

hereafter be the duty of the disbursing officer- to cover the 
amount standing to the credit of any such Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner back into the Treasury of the 
United States,” 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the matter as far as line 10 has been stricken out by the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is not well taken, for 
the reason that the gentleman from Illinois offers it as a sub- 
stitute, to follow line 10. 

Mr. TAGGART. I appreciate the patriotism of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to know if this amendment is offered 
under the Holman rule; if so, it is not in order, as it does not 
tend to decrease expenses. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is said this is a saving on 
its face. I wish to say to the committee it will save the face 
of a good many of those gentlemen who are always so anxious 
in their efforts particularly to avoid going on record and say- 
ing they do not want mileage, to put them squarely on record, 
by making a report or a statement to the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House that they have no wish to receive mileage, after it 
is voted for them. I do not care whether there is any mileage 
voted or not. That is not the question that excites me, but there 
are a good many men here who do care. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 


Mr. PAYNE. Is the gentleman willing to amend his amend- 


ment by modifying it so as to apply also to those who do not 
care whether they get mileage or not? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will be glad to apply it to them; and I 
will say to the gentleman right now that if the amendment is 
adopted and opportunity is given for Members to make the 
statement provided for in this amendment, I will promise I will 
not accept any mileage. 

Mr. BATHRICK rose. 

Mr. MADDEN, I refuse to yield. I think mileage is all right 
and we are entitled to it, as far as that goes. I can say without 
any fear of successful contradiction that I spend a great deal 
more than the mileage I receive for traveling expenses, and I 
pay the expenses of my secretary and his wife to Washington 
and back every year, and every time I go and come I pay the 
expenses of my secretary if he goes with me. There is no reason 
why I, receiving $7,500 a year, should get 40 cents a mile myself 
both ways and the man who acts as secretary to a Representa- 
tive, and getting $1,500, and some of them not getting any- 
thing at all, as a matter of fact, or very little, should not have 
their traveling expenses. [Applause.] Now, I believe, if we 
are going to provide mileage, we ought to provide for it in some 
legitimate way, and I would cut out all this bunk business. I 
say to you that half the talk on the floor of the House upon the 
matter of mileage is only done for the newspapers; it is only 
done so that the record may go out home that some of the men 
on this floor are in favor of economy. 

Why, this is no economy. It is a bagatelle. It is not even 
“peanut politics.” As JoHN SHARP WIILIAus said when he 
was a Member of the House, this is not as big as “ peanut poli- 
ties“; it is “mustard-seed politics.” [Applause.] What we 
ought to do is to be on the square with ourselves. I do not care 
whether you pay 1 cent a mile or 5 cents a mile or 10 cents a 
mile or 20 cents a mile. We have already taxed our salaries 
1 per cent for income tax. Now, why not take off the other 24 
per cent and make it 25 per cent? Let us do it. Let us be on 
the square with the country, and do not let us try to save 
$25,000 and burn up hundreds of millions of dollars in other 
ways. This Government could be run for $250,000,000 or 
$300,000,000 less than it is being run for now, and could be run 
better than it is being run. Why talk all month or all week or 
all day just so that the people of the United States will think 
we are economists, for 525.000? When you start to talk about 
$25,000, all men here object to it; but if you talk about 
$1,000,000, it goes over their heads and they forget all about it. 

Now, I am in favor of what these men say they want to do, 
and I wish to give them a chance to refuse the mileage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the present paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the present paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, then I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I want to 
offer an amendment. It is not along the lines, though, that we 
have been discussing, Š 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been discussing this matter now for nearly three hours. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman will sus- 
pend, I told him it was not along the line of these other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Your amendment can 
be offered, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to discuss it for 
five minutes. „ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been discussing this matter for two hours and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina that all debate on this para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in five minutes? 
$ Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to ob- 
ect à 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
THOMPSON] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offered this 
amendment here at the time the provision was pending to strike 
out all allowance for mileage in the bill and substitute in Heu 
of mileage a provision allowing actual expenses of the Repre- 
sentative and dependent members of his family. Now, I did 
that, Mr. Chairman, because I do not believe that the provision 
of the committee allowing actual expenses of Members and de- 
pendent members of their families will save anything to the 
people of the country in the way of mileage, because it opens 
up an avenue whereby a Member can bring his wife, and if he 
has been married a second time he can bring his step-children, 
he can bring his cousins, his uncles, and his aunts, and his 
grandchildren, and everybody who lives with him, to Washing- 
ton, and charge it up under the proyision here to the Govern- 
ment. I think we ought to leave it as it is if we are going to 
allow anything or we ought to repeal it entirely—one of the two, 

Now, I am in favor of cutting off all mileage and I am not 
in favor of allowing actual expenses to Members and the de- 
pendent members of their families in lieu of mileage. If the 
salary of a Congressman is not sufficient pay, I know of no law 
which compels a man to accept a nomination for Congress or 
compels him to serve after he is nominated if he chooses not 
to do so. I have an idea that this amendment of mine will be 
voted down here; but if I can, I give notice we will have a roll 
call in the House, where a record can be made. Mr. Chairman, 
we go on from year to year increasing the number of employees 
of the Government, increasing their pay, increasing the allow- 
ance to ourselves, and increasing the taxes of the people. Then 
we go out before the people and talk about economy. We ought 
to live up to our professions. We increase the pay of Govern- 
ment officials in the face of the fact that the people are strug- 
gling for existence and are burdened with debt. We will be 
met all through this bill with propositions and amendments to 
increase the pay of clerks and employees who are not resigning 
because the pay is too small. We forget the thousands of bare- 
footed girls and boys who are working to pay the increase. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. I wish to say that I think the gentleman is in 
error. I think the Chairman has already sustained the point 
of order on the provision of which the gentleman is complaining. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I understand that; but I 
wanted to vote on it, 

Mr. Chairman, we denounced the Republicans in our Balti- 
more platform for extravagance. Our platform contains this 
provision: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by op ressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of 
recent Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the 9 toil. We demand the return to 
that 1 and economy which befits a democratic government and 
a reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

There is not a Member of this House who did not during his 
cainpaign dwell on Republican extravagance and tell the people 
how enormously the pay roll had been increased during Repub- 
lican administrations. 

In 1816 there were 6,327 persons on the Federal pay roll; 
in 1863 this number had increased to 49,212, less than a thou- 
sand a year during that half century of Democratic rule. In 
1871 it had increased to 53.912, and in 1881 tò 107,095; in 1899 
it had increased to 208,215, and 1909 it had increased to 
870,065, a little more than 16,000 per year during the decade 
from 1899 to 1909. In 1913, according to the official register 
of the United States, the number of employees on the Federal 
pay roll had increased to 470,015, or, in round numbers, 100,000, 
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lacking 50, during the four years from 1909 to 1913—an increase 
of 25,000 per year, A 

No wonder the Democrats, in their Baltimore platform, cried 
out and called the attention of the people of this country to 
the enormous increase in useless employees and the expense in 
sustaining this large number of useless employees burdened 
upon the taxpayers of this country. Did we speak sincerely 
when we declared in the concluding paragraph of our Balti- 
more platform: 

Our platform is one of peine le, which we belieye to be essential 
to our national welfare. ur pledges are made to be kept when in 
office, as well as relied upon during the campaign, and we invite the 
cooperation of all citizens, regardless of party, who believe in maintain- 
ing unimpaired the institutions and traditions of our country. 

The appropriations estimated, and which will probably be 
made by this Congress, will exceed a billion dollars. Indeed, 
it is prophesied that they will amount to the enormous sum 
of eleyen hundred millions of dollars—the greatest in the his- 
tory of the country. I voted against the appropriation carrying 
nearly $12,000,000 to support the District of Columbia. I voted 
against the appropriation of $42.000,000 for river and harbor 
improvement, and I tried to get a roll call on the adoption of 
that bill, but without success. I voted against the appropria- 
tions to erect fortifications; and I shall continue to vote 
against all of these enormous expenditures that are unneces- 
sary, and which are largely made up of items which, in my 
judgment, are appropriated to support a useless army of use- 
less employees. 

There is already agitation going on among these employees 
in favor of the enactment of a law that will retire them on 
a pension after they have served a certain number of years 
and reached a giyen age. I am opposed to this. If we are 
going to pension people who have reached an old age, we ought 
to go into the country, outside of the Government employees, 
and hunt up the old men and old women who have toiled dur- 
ing their long lives to pay the taxes that go toward the support 
of this Government, and who are dying in poverty, and pension 
them. If these employees who are drawing good salaries are 
not satisfied with the salary they receive, I know of no statu- 
tory provision that prohibits them from resigning from their 
office and turning it over to some other person. On the con- 
trary, the men and women of this country outside the Govern- 
ment service toil to support it in time of peace and fight its 
battles in time of war, and when old age and sickness come 
upon them they are left to die in poorhouses and in poverty. 
The Government employees are here, and they can come before 
Congress and make their appeals. The old, decrepit men and 
women of our country, who haye spent their lives in its service, 
are not able to come here and present their case; and I for one 
am unwilling to leave them neglected while those who have 
received a good salary all their lives are permitted to retire 
in their old age and live on a Government pension. 

We ought not to be surprised at the unrest and complaint 
that exists all over this country about our conduct here when 
we vote in favor of indirectly increasing our salary by allowing 
mileage or expenses and when we vote to increase the pay of 
the clerks allowed us by law, when those clerks, in a large num- 
ber of cases, are our own sons or daughters or relatives. 

I shall vote against all such increase, and hope that when 
we get back into the House we may be able to get a roll call 
so that the people of the country can know how every man 
stands on these questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spent more than the mileage that I was 
allowed in coming and going to and from my home in Oklahoma 
to Washington. In the first place, I brought my family with 
me; and, in the second place, I have made three trips back 
and forth. I do not believe, however, that the Government is 
responsible for my having a family or that my journeys back 
and forth on private business should be charged and collected 
from the Public Treasury. I have also paid out a sum largely 
in excess of the amount allowed me for clerk hire, but the Goy- 
ernment is not responsible for this. I do not think a man should 
seek office that he may grow rich out of the salary. I desire 
the office to which the people of Oklahoma elected me because 
I believe I can be of some service to them, and I would rather 
have their approval than all the money in the United States 
Treasury. 

The pay we receive and the clerk hire allowed is sufficient, 
and I would resign before I will vote to increase either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 68, noes 27. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as a 
substitute. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 26, 
noes 66. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 
tellers, 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment as a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the Madden amendment been adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I just wanted to know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr, Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. The Chair sustained the point of order against 
those lines from 11 to 21, did he not? 8 

The CHAIRMAN. He did. 

Mr. FESS. And they go out of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. There was not anything substituted for the para- 
graph, was there? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, sir; nothing. 

Mr. FESS. What is the status of the mileage proposition 
now? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Senators $51,000. 

Mr. FESS. How much for the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. We have not reached that portion of 
it, 5 the Chair can not tell the gentleman. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] offers an amendment as a new paragraph, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


oo as a new paragraph, after line 19, stricken out, the fol- 
s dat whenever a vacancy occurs in either House of Congress, by 
death or otherwise, of any Member or Delegate elected thereto, after the 
commencement of the Con: to which he has been elected, the per- 
son elected to fill it shall compensated and paid from the time that 
his credentials in due form of law have been filed with the Clerk of 
the Senate, If elected to the Senate, or with the Clerk of the House, 
if elected to the House“ 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against that amendment at this place, because 
it is not germane. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
serve his point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. One moment. We are 
now dealing with the Senate. There is already a law as to 
Senators. They receive compensation from the time of the 
presentation of their credentials. That has not been the prac- 
tice in regard to the House, But the gentleman’s amendment 
is not germane at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the point of order 
is well taken. The amendment is not germane at this point 
in the bill. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wanted the gentleman 
to withhold his point for a moment until I could be heard. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Clerks and messengers to the following committees: Additional Ac- 
commodations for the Library of Congress—clerk $2,220, messenger 
$1,440; Agriculture and Forestry—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, 
messenger $1,440; Appropriations—clerk $4,000, two assistant clerks at 
$2,500 each, two assistant clerks at $1,440 each, messenger $1,440, 
laborer $720; to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate—clerk $2,500, messenger $1,440, messenger $1,200; Canadian 
Relations—clerk $2,220, messenger $1440, messenger $1,200; Census 
clerk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,200, messenger $1,440; Civil Service 
and Retrenchment—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440, messenger $1,200; 
Claims—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,000, assistant clerk $1,440, 
messenger $1,200; Coast and Insular Survey—clerk $2,220, messenger 
$1,440; Coast Defenses—clerk 52.220, assistant clerk $1,440, messenger 

1,200; Commerce—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, messenger 

1,440; Conference Minority of the Senate—clerk $2,220, assistant 
clerk $1,800, messenger $1,200; Conservation of National Resources— 
clerk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,200, messenger $1,440; Corporations 
Organized in the District of Columbia—clerk 92.220. messenger $1,440; 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments—clerk, 
52.280. messenger 81.440: District of Columbia —clerk $2,500, assistant 
clerk $1,800, messenger $1,440; Education and Labor —clerk $2,220, 
assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1,200; Engrossed Bills—clerk $2,220, 
messenger $1,440; Enrolled Bills—clerk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,440; 
To Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service—clerk 52.220, 
messenger $1,440; Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture - 


Mr. Chairman, I demand 


There is appropriated for mileage for 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a 


Will the gentleman re- 
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clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; Expenditures in the De; ents of 
Commerce and Labor—celerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; ditures 
in the Interior Department—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440, messen 

$1,200; Expenditures in the Department of Justice—clerk 3 
assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1,440; Expenditures in the Navy 
Department—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440, messenger $1,200; Ex- 


nditures in the Post Office rtment—elerk $2,220, messenger 
1,440, messenger $1,200; Expenditures in the ent of State— 
clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; 7 hares in the Treasury Depart- 
ment—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440, messenger $1,200; Expenditures 
in the War Department—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440, messenger 
$1,200 ; Finanee—clerk and stenographer $3,000, assistant clerk $2,220, 
assistant clerk $1,600, assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1,440; Fish- 
eries—clerk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,440, messenger 51.440; Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians—celerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; -Forel 
Relations—celerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,220, TEE E $1,440; 
Forest Reservations and Protection of Game—clerk $2,220, messenger 
81.440; Geological Suryey—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440 3 


merce—cierk $2,500, two assistant clerks at EN pach. 172 0 
ds—cler 220, 


Banks —elerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; Naval A erk $2,500, 
assistant clerk $1,440, raps FI $1,440; Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico—tlerk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,800, messenger $1,440; Pacific 
Railroads—clerk $2,220, 5 $1,440; Patents—clerk 8 


+800, ssistan messenger $1,440; 
Philippines—cierk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,800, messenger $1,440; 
Post Offices and Post Roads—clerk $2,500, three assistant clerks at 
$1,440 each, messenger $1,440; clerk of printing records $2,220, as- 
sistant clerk $1,800, messenger $1,440; 
$2,220, assistant clerk $1,800; Privileges and Elections—clerk $2,220, 
assistant clerk 51.440, messenger $1,440; Public Buildings and 
Grounds—celerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1,440; Pub- 
lie Health and National Quarantine—elerk $2,220, assistant clerk 

1,440; Public Lands—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, messenger 

1,440; Railroads—clerks $2,220, messenger $1,440; Revolutionary 

laims—elerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; Rules— clerk $2,220, assistant 
clerk $1,800, messenger $1,440; Standards, Weights, and Measures— 
clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; Territories—clerk $2,220, assistant 
clerk $1,440, messenger $1,440; Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; Transportation Routes to 
the Seaboard—clerk $2,220, messenger 51.440; University of the United 
States—clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440; Woman Suffrage—clerk, $2,220, 
messenger $1,440; in all, $364,640. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. k 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FOWLER. I do so for the purpose of getting a little 
information on this long paragraph. On page 5, line 8, I find 
an item for a clerk to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. I wanted to know if that 
term, ‘Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor” is really carried now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is provided for by 
law. In order to save time and to let the committee know the 
facts in regard to the appropriation for the employees of the 
Senate, I will say there is nobody appropriated for in the 
bill now before the committee except such as are now provided 
for by law. They did ask for some increases, but we did not 
put the increased force in the bill. They asked some reduc- 
tions, and we very cheerfully granted them. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. I am not complaining of your bill at 
all, but of the term Department of Commerce and Labor 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is a committee in 
the Senate. 

Ur. FOWLER. I understand that it refers to a committee, 
but I was harboring the feeling that certainly they would not 
carry that term now after the two departments had been sep- 
arated, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is true; but that 
committee still exists in the Senate, and the law provides that 
it shall have certain clerks. 

Mr. FOWLER, Certainly. That was the object of my in- 
quiry, to know whether they still carried that term in the 
Senate. 

Now, on page 7, line 24, at the bottom, there is a provision 
for a clerk to the Committee on the University of the United 
States. I would like to know just what “the University of the 
United States” is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It has not been built yet. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are just talking about it, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There are certain gentle- 
meu who are anxious that it should be built, and they are 
talking about it in the Senate. 


Mr. MURDOCK. It was proposed by George Washington, 
was it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Have they done anything? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am not advised as to 
the activities of that committee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The same question might be 
asked with reference to other committees in the Senate, 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr, FOWLER. I know; but I think that this is as useless 
as a sidesaddle on a hog. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALTERS. There are two jobs there—a elerk and a 
messenger. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. I know; but I do not want to be extraya- 
gant. I never heard of this committee doing anything, and I 
do not know of anything it ean do except to draw salaries for 
clerks. I wanted to know of the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina if he had made any inquiry of the Senate with 
respect to the Committee on the University of the United 
States, as to whether they intended to do anything or were 
trying te do anything? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. “The gentleman from 
South Carolina ” has enough work of his own without looking 
after that. A 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Has the gentleman eyer read the enlighten- 
ing speech made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on 
the National University? 

Mr. FOWLER. I listened to that speech, I think, one day 
in the House with a great deal of interest; but this committee 
has never been influenced, as I understand, by that magnificent 
speech. If the gentleman will take the responsibility of saying 
that he has put some life into it, some activity into it, and show 
some results, I will withdraw my inquiry. 

Mr. FOSTER. Perhaps he is the first gentleman who has 
mee 1 speech on the subject since the committee was ap- 
point 

Mr. FOWLER. He is the first Member who has given any 
encouragement to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and we ought to encourage the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BRYAN. Perhaps the committee is trying to digest that 
speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?- 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. ; 

Mr. FESS. It is really a correction I wish to make. I will 
state to my colleague, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fosrrr], 
that I never had the honor of making a speech in Congress on 
that subject, but the gentleman probably did me the honor of 
reading a statement I had made concerning it, and I hope that 
will be read at the other end of this building. 

Mr. FOWLER. If the committee is doing anything, or will 
do anything, for the education of the people of this country, I 
have no objection; but it certainly has been long enough there 
to have done something if it could do anything. 

ear FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess} 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the Mem- 


‘bers of the House that, as I recall it, this National University 


Committee was ereated in 1890 on the suggestion of Senator 
Edmunds. That committee has made several reports, recom- 
mending, usually by unanimous reports, the establishment of 
a national university here in this city, and I trust there will 
be no interference with the revival of the interest in this par- 
ticular proposition, as is suggested by the bill that has been 
introduced by Senator DILLINGHAM, which is now before this 
committee of the Senate, and which, I think, is there receiving 
very considerate attention. 

On this side of the Chamber we have been going into this 
matter, and I hope that some day this membership will do me 
the honor of giving me an opportunity to say why I think the 
next greatest step that this Congress could take would be to 
make it possible to gather in this Capital City, the greatest 
scientific center now in the world, the finest group of scholars 
and research workers that could be found in the world. This 
is a thing I am most concerned about. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. Very gladly. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that the great universities 
of the world are not in capital cities as a rule? 

Mr. FESS. The great university in Germany, probably the 
greatest in the world, is in the capital city of Germany, and 
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the greatest university of France, the next greatest university 
of the world, is in the capital city of France. But the great 
universities of England are not in the capital city. We want 
the greatest university not only in this country but in the world 
in our Capital City here. 


Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that there was an effort to 
give some strength and dignity to a university in the Capital 
City of our country by naming it “ George Washington Univer- 
sity’; and is it not a further fact that it has never grown to 
any prominence or recognition? f 

Mr. FESS. There was an attempt, I will say to the gentle- 
man, to give to an existing university that name ; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I state to the membership of this House that here in 
this city can be found in the way of laboratories, of exchanges, 
of bureaus, and other establishments if attempted to be dupli- 
cated by any great university for laboratory work would re- 
quire such an outlay of money that no university in the world 
outside of a Government-aided institution could do it. 

No private institution can do it; not even the princely- 
endowed institutions, such as Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and 
Stanford. No institution could duplicate it. It could not do 
it short of an endowment of $100,000,000. No university could 
do it; and I hope that some time this membership will give a 
sympathetic hearing to the proposed organization, correlation, 
and coordination of these rare establishments in this city be- 
longing to us, to open them for the purpose of research work 
that would attract not alone students in our country, but 
students from all the world. And when our universities give 
to their professors at periodic times a year's leave of absence 
to pursue their studies, they would not need to go to Berlin or 
to Paris or to any foreign country for advanced study, but they 
could come to Washington—this great center, the richest and 
rarest in the world for purposes of this kind—and we would 
gather here the rarest group of scholars to be found anywhere 
else in the world. I would be willing to give the best effort of 
my life, no matter how long it would take, if I could but bring 
a sympathetic recognition on the part of this House of such a 
marvelous opportunity as this proposed organization of the 
existent elements of a national university now awaiting organ- 
ization. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, of the many national inconsistencies noticed in 
our history the most striking, and most difficult to explain, 
is the Nation’s treatment of Washington’s desires for the 
establishment in the Capital of a national university. Any 
cursory reading of his letters and papers, private and public, 
will indicate his insistence upon such a consummation. He 
made it a specific item of recommendation at different times 
in his messages to Congress. He communicated his views in 
writing to such men as Randolph, Hamilton, and Jefferson, 
members of his Cabinet. He made specific recommendations to 
State officials of Virginia, including Goy. Brooke, in 1795; he 
solemnly urged it in his Farewell Address in 1796, and in 
the same year he communicated his wish to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, even going so far as to indicate 
his willingness to set aside a fund for its establishment, and to 
specify the probable site of the plant. 

Before his death he had the indorsement of most public men 
inside and outside of the two Houses of Congress. In 1799 his 
will contained a bequest of 50 shares ($500 each) of Potomac 
stock for the beginning. 

His scheme was most heartily indorsed in official capacity by 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
J. Q. Adams, and Andrew Jackson. Jefferson, one of the 
country’s earliest patrons of education, even went to the ex- 
tent of proposing to Gen. Washington the transplating of a 
European college, faculty and all, as an early step in the enter- 
prise. 

The appearance near the forties of sectional differences and 
the expression of the fear of too much centralization caused the 
friends of the enterprise to rest. In the forties and fifties much 
talk and some efforts were active in building such an institution 
at Albany, N. Y. The Civil War further shut out interest in 
the Washington project. 

Interest was finally revived in 1869 by John W. Hoyt, who 
had made a tour of careful inspection of the European institu- 
tions of higher learning. The merits of Commissioner Hoyt’s 
efforts lie in his effective work in creating a favorable impres- 
sion among educators of the country. The results of his propa- 
ganda were noticed in the interest of the National Teachers’ 
Association. At its annual meeting in 1869, held at Trenton, 
N. J., the association adopted a resolution offered by A. J. 
Rickoff, of Ohio, committing the association to the project. It 
also appointed a committee of 35, representing all parts of the 
Union, and all the liberal as well as business professions, and 


upon which appear the names of Rickoff, of Ohio, and Wicker- 
sham, of Pennsylvania. From that day to this this great asso- 
ciation has stood committed to the consummation of the great 
undertaking. Of all its many great heads not one has rendered 
more valiant service than its present head, President Swain, of 
Swarthmore College. 

It was largely through this body, ably seconded by numerous 
great scholars in college and university circles, that there was 
won support of such men as Senator Charles Sumner, T. 0. 
Howe, J. W. Patterson, M. H. Carpenter, J. J. Ingalls, W. B. 
Allison, L. Q. C. Lamar, A. H. Garland, and many others. 
Through the influence of these men a bill was introduced in 
both Houses of Congress in 1872. By this time the propaganda 
was winning the support of the most of the college heads of 
the country. One very important exception was President 
Charles W. Eliot. In 1878 President Grant made the university 
proposition an item of favorable recommendation in his annual 
message. The National Education Association continued by 
resolution and addresses to keep the matter before the public. 
President Hayes indorsed the project in 1878. L. Q. C. Lamar, 
Secretary of the Interior under Cleveland, called the attention 
of the country to the neglect in his report to the President. 
In 1890 the Senate created a special standing committee, to be 
known as the National University Committee, which is still in 
existence, although quite dormant. The National Association 
of State University Presidents, representing all the State uni- 
versities of the Nation, is also another significant association 
backing the movement. 

Looking over the activities working for this consummation, 
one is bewildered over the fact that in the face of it all there 
is nothing accomplished by the Government. 

Note the factors: 

1. Urged by Washington. 

2. Seconded by at least 10 of his successors. 

8. Supported by at least half a dozen justices of the Supreme 
Court, including Chief Justices Jay, Rutledge, Marshall, and 
Chase, 

4. Formally recommended by at least 20 Cabinet ministers, 
among them the most brilliant lights of our Nation. 

5. Formal support by the heads of both the Army and Navy. 

6. Enthusiastic advocacy of the heads of colleges and uni- 
versities, at least 400 of them, including Johns Hopkins, Chicago, 
Leland Stanford, and Cornell. 

7. Almost unanimous indorsement of both the scholars and 
learned associations of the country. 

8. Advocacy by the leading clergymen of the country. 

9. Advocacy of the public-school men and women in the 
country. 

10. Support of various women’s organizations of the land. 

11. Warm support at different times of the Senate as a body. 

This array of advocates would seem enough to enact any law 
that had an element of merit in it. 

This support is based upon the following facts: 

Notwithstanding the galaxy of American higher-educational 
institutions, its colleges, universities, and technical institutions, 
many of which stand very high educationally, the country does 
not have a university in the true sense. 

In eyery American institution, however good, the chief work, 
the mass of students, the large proportion of teaching force, the 
major use of laboratories, and so forth, are devoted to under- 
graduate work, to college rather than university work. We have 
no single institution devoted to the sort of work chiefly done by 
the Berlin University. : 

What we must have in Washington is an institution to 
multiply, to develop scholarship; not to teach learners, but to 
produce research workers; not so much to disseminate knowl- 
edge already known, but to cultivate the power to find what is 
yet unknown. 

Such an institution will not interfere with nor supersede the 
hundreds of institutions already existing, but it will supplement 
them, as it will indeed depend upon them for its supply of 
students seeking the rank of special experts. Instead of weak- 
ening the existent university or college, like the multiplied 
collective strand, it gains all its strength from a combination 
of all without weakening any one. Such an institution will not 
compete by duplicating simply because entrance here will not 
be allowed to anyone who has not, in at least some line, reached 
the rank of a degree from the standardized institutions. This 
instead of crippling the existent university will be a spur to 
improve its work and maintain its standard. While it will 
largely depend for material upon the hundreds of institutions of 
higher learning, it will in turn substantially assist them by 
returning to them at divers times the best-trained investigators 
in the world to fill up their teaching force. This institution will 
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hold a relation to the people of the States that is not now known 
by any institution in the country. It will be looked upon by our 
citizeus with that sense of ownership with which we look upon 
our National Capital. It will be in a unique sense our university, 
and will develop the sense of pride and support not now felt by 
any institution. It will thus be sought by all our ambitious men 
as they pass from university to the more specialized field of 
expert investigation. Graduate, as well as professor, who may 
be desired for some special work now and then, will look toward 
it. It will thus divert the flow of American students from 
Berlin, Paris, Oxford, Jena, and Vienna to Washington. 

Not only this, but it will most certainly become the most 
metropolitan institution, patronized by the largest groups of 
European students as well as students from all other pro- 
gressive countries in the world. The records of immigration to 
America for the past 50 years are conclusive of this statement. 
There is no doubt that the reflex influence of such an institu- 
tion in which these advanced thinkers of the world will be 
submerged in an atmosphere of freedom and self-government is 
beyond our comprehension. In these days of armament, when 
the fear of war is causing all nations insanely to impoverish 
themselves in building up a defensive foundation, it would not 
be chimerical to say that a national university filled with the in- 
vestigators from the warlike countries would be a surer defense 
than battleships, for such an institution will further and complete 
our university affiliations begun by President Harper by which 
exchanges are made between professors. We can send a pro- 
fessor for a year to each of the great national universities in 
Europe in exchange for one from each university there. Such 
an amicable association between the great thinkers of this and 
European countries would insure a better understanding of each. 

There can not be serious doubt of the effect of such a national 
university upon scholarship in our own country. Washington 
long ago had come to be one of the greatest scientific centers 
of the earth. Here are assembled the most remarkable collec- 
tions in the way of scientific material known to the scientific 
world. Here the various departments of scientific investigation, 
headed by the world’s best experts, aided by a group of trained 
workers, with separate laboratories and experimental facilities, 
run up into the hundreds, Here also are domiciled almost a 
score of associations devoted to the investigations of truth in 
yarious spheres, These make Washington attractive to the 
scholar of all countries. Many of the societies that are not 
domiciled here hold their annual meeting at the Capital. 

If anyone should doubt the wisdom of the establishment of 
such an institution upon the ground that we do not need it, or 
upon the ground of expense, or of corrupt control, or upon any 
other ground, a complete answer is the Smithsonian Institution, 
This institution, established in 1846 with a $500,000 bequest, 
has proyed itself to be one of the most successful in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. To-day it is well housed in buildings 
worth at least as much as the original gift, and it has accumu- 
lated collections of books and manuscripts by the simple method 
of Government exchange, with slight cost to anyone of an 
amount beyond the original gift. Besides this, here under such 
men as Henry Baird, Powell, Neweomb, Goode, Langley, and 
others, have grown up these rare agencies of advancement in 
useful knowledge. Here was where telegraphy was perfected 
and then turned over to the Government. Research on the lines of 
climate, meteorology, and so forth, was conducted by these leaders 
of science and was finally allowed to grow under governmental 
agencies into the present Weather Bureau. Under the direction 
of Prof. Baird investigations of life in the sea, with special 
relation to fish purely in a scientific interest, grew into the 
Government Fish Commission, now so important as an agency 
under experts attempting to find the secret that will enable the 
race to multiply and thus supply needed food from the wastes 
of ocean waters. Other important governmental agencies had 
their beginnings here. The Congressional Library, America's 
greatest collection of books, rare and otherwise, housed in the 
world’s most beautiful building, was started in the same way by 
the same institution. 

In view of such results flowing from this single establish- 
ment, well may we ask, what is the possibility of a national 
university under a similar management with means multiplied 
and a field unlimited? Even to-day there exists in the Capital 
the university, only awaiting organization, housing, and research 
students. Probably in no one place in the world is there such 
a rare and numerous aggregation of material for laboratory 
use as in Washington. Located in various parts of the city are 
museums, bureaus, observatories, exchanges, laboratories, ete., 
any one of which is not to be found in equal richness of mate- 
rial in any place in the country. The Agricultural Department 
alone is a good example. Here in one department of investiga- 
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tion are found: (a) The Weather Bureau, with almost a score 
of experts at work; (b) the-Bureau of Animal Industry, with 
over a dozen experts; (c) the Bureau of Plant Industry, with 


nearly 40 experts; (d) the Forest Reserve, with about 30 
experts; (e) the Bureau of Chemistry, with at least 35 ex- 
perts; (f) Bureau of Soils, with 7 experts; (g) the Bureau 
of Entomology, with more than a dozen experts; (h) the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, with a half dozen experts; besides 
experts from 6 to 15 in charge of separate Bureaus of Accounts 
and Disbursements, Publications, Statistics, Library, Experi- 
ment Stations, and Public Roads. This last is the youngest 
of dozens of research foundations here in the Capital which 
fitly represent the scientific operations of the Government. 
There is scarcely a single field of expert investigation that is 
not well worked here, and by the world’s greatest experts, and 
with the highest results. The annual reports of these various 
bureaus, that number in the hundreds, would make a library. 
The monetary value represented will reach at least $40,000,000. 
To operate them requires about $5,000,000 a year. The experts 
employed, and those elsewhere affiliated with the work here, will 
number into the hundreds. 

The new discoveries announced from time to time are world- 
wide in import, and some of them revolutionize scientific knowl- 
edge. Air navigation will be solved by governmental investiga- 
tion. The Panama Canal was made possible by governmental 
engineering skill. Yellow fever was annihilated by a Govern- 
ment expert. Probably more useful applications of scientific 
knowledge have been perfected in Washington than in any other 
place in the world. 

Those who yearn for the establishment of a national univer- 
sity are moved by the easy possibility of utilizing these un- 
equaled resources for stimulating wide-awake students of re- 
search to new fields of discovery. Not to disseminate knowledge 
already known, but to aid in finding knowledge not yet knowu— 
that is the function of a national university. The various 
State, denominational, and independent institutions are to sup- 
ply the graduate students, and the Goyernment must open to 
them these rich fields—laboratories, museums, observatories, 
and so forth—for further investigation and discovery. 

Scholarships may be supplied representing from $500 to $2,500 
annually, These can be employed by the student, so cooperating 
with the Government, that the student can work part time and 
investigate part time as is done in some cities where college 
and vocation are affiliated. In this way the civil service can 
be raised, and at the same time ambitious learners can continue 
the work of discovery. It will mean economy and efficiency in 
Government service and employment and education of research 
men and women. It would be difficult to estimate the possibili- 
ties of such an establishment. This is not chimerical, but most 
rational. It but awaits the shaping hand. 

Congress should at once authorize the President to appoint a 
board of control with power to select sites. To be effective it 
should make an ample appropriation. The university organiza- 
tion need not be difficult, but it must attempt to be representa- 
tive without losing efficiency. There is no need to fear political 
control, since such an aggregation of scholarship as is contem- 
plated would elevate it above even the hint of party bias. In- 
deed, such an association of men of the type, for example, of 
President Wilson would be proof against cheap political influ- 
ence, and would be most salutary in elevating the political tone 
of the Capital. It would at once appeal to men of great means, 
which would make it easy for the small contribution of Gen. 
Washington to be increased into the hundred-million figure. 

I doubt not that in a brief time such an institution would be 
the most intellectual center in the world. It would surpass the 
universities of Paris and Berlin in every phase. If limited to 
graduate work, whether it granted degrees or not—probably 
not—and taking its material from the more than 400 institutions 
of higher learning—not duplicating their work, but supplement- 
ing it—it will be the culmination of a structure with its sup- 
ports in every institution in the various States, all of which 
will look to it as their own goal; and it will easily become a 
center of research unlike anything known to man. 

This possibility has awakened the intellectual interests of our 
country. It is the explanation of the enthusiastic support of 
the National Educational Association, the Association of State 
University Presidents, various philosophic and scientific associa- 
tions, the clergy of the country, the committee of 400 represent- 
ing the best thought and action in America, and the support of 
the Senate and House committees, and at three different times 
by favorable action of the Senate as a body. Political indiffer- 
ence, party jealousy, and fear, together with unwillingness to 
inaugurate a moyement that must be perpetual, are the explana- 
tion of no definite action by Congress, Believing the time for 
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successful action was at hand, I introduced a bill looking to 
the establishment of this institution, which I desire to insert: 


A bill (H. R. 11749) to create a national university at the seat of the 
Federal Government. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established at the seat of 
the Federal Government of the United States an institution of higher 
learning, to be known as the National University of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the purpose of said university shall be threefold. 

First. To pro:aote the advance of science, pure and applied, and of 
the liberal and fine arts by original investigation and research and by 
such other means as may appear suitable to the purpose in view. 

Second. To provide for the higher imstruction and traine 
and women for posts of importance and responsibility in the public 
service of State or Nation, and for the 5 of such callings and 
professions as may require for their worthy pursuit a ps aor training. 

Third. To cooperate with the scientific departments of the Federal 
Government, with the colle of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
founded upon the proceeds of the Federal land grant of the act of 1862, 
1 State universities, and with other institutions of higher 
earning. 

Sec. 3. That no student shall be admitted to the university unless 
he shall have obtained the degree of master of science or of master of 
arts from some institution of recognized standing, or shall haye pursued 
a course of study equivalent to that required for such degrees. 

Src, 4. That the university shall confer no academic degrees. 

Sec. 5. That the university shall be governed and directed by a board 
of trustees in cooperation with an advisory council. 

Sec. 6. That the board of trustees shall consist of the Commissioner 
of Education of the United States and 12 additional members appointed 
by the President of the United States for a term of 12 years. The ap- 
pointed members shall be arranged in classes, so that the term of one 
member shall expire each year. President of the United States may 
at any time remove any member of the board for neglect of duty or 
malfeasance in office. 

Sec. 7. That the advisory council shall consist of one representative 
from each State in the Union. ‘The representative from each State 
shall be the president or acting president of the State university in 
ease there be a State university in said State; if not, the governor of 
the State may appoint a citizen of the State learned and experienced 
in matters of cducation to represent said State in the advisory council. 

Sec. 8. That the board of trustees shall make all statutes, by-laws, 
and general rules in accordance with which the affairs of the univer- 
sity shall be conducted. But all such statutes, by-laws, and general 
rules shall, before going into effect, be submitted to the advisory council 
for its consideration. If the advisory council shall, by a majority vote 
of all the qualified members, disapprove of statute, by-law, 
or general rule, it shall not go into effect until it shall have been re- 
enacted by a two-thirds vote of the board of trustees: Provided, That 
if the advisory council shall take no action within six months after 
submission of such statute, by-law, or general rale, the said statute, 
briw or general rule shall go into effect: Provide rther, That the 
advisory council may at any time take op the deration of such 
statute, by-law, or general rule, and if it disapprove of the same, the 
said statute, by-law, or gene rule shall cease to be in effect from 
and after six months from the date of such action, unless the board 
of trustees shall in the meantime have reenacted such statute, by-law, 
or general rule by a two-thirds vote: And provided further, That in 
ease the advisory council shall disapprove of any statute or other action 
of the board of trustees the said board shall, before taking final action 
in the premises, give a formal hearing to a representative or repre- 
sentatives appointed by the council for the purpose of presenting the 
matter to the consideration of the board. 

Sec. 9. That the board of trustees shall provide for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the university within the statutes thus enacted. 
It shall make all appointments and all ments of funds. It 
shall issue all orders and instructions necessary to the management of 
the university. It shall provide suitable grounds and buildings for the 
work of said university; but in no case shall it incur financial obliga- 
tions in excess of actual appropriation by Congress, or of actual income 


from tuition, endowments, or for special rposes. The 
actual administration of the university shall be int to ly 
lified agents of the board, who shall be responsible to the board for 


e performance of their duties. The board may delegate by statute to 
a president of the university or to such separate faculties or other offi- 
cers or employees as it may provide for such functions in the adminis- 
tration of the universi 
such functions at any 


as may seem to it wise; and it may reassign 
me. It may create such boards or commissions 
as in its judgment may best serve the interest of the institution and 
may abolish them at will. But the advisory council may at any time 
protest against any order, vote, resolution, appointment, appropriation, 
or instruction made by the board of trustees. In such case said order. 
vote, resolution, and so ferth, shall stand suspended until the board of 
trustees shall, by a two-thirds vote, reenact such order, and so forth. 

Sec. 10. That the advisory council may at any time make recom- 
mendations to the board of trustees respecting any matter concerning 
the university, and it shall be the duty of the board of trustees to 
give forma! consideration to all such recommendations and to take such 
action in the premises as may seem to it good, 

Suc. 11. That no member of the board of trustees or of the advisory 
council shall receive a pecuniary remuneration for his services as 
member of said board of trustees or advisory council; but the neces- 
ot | expenses incurred by members in attendance opon meetings of 
said board or advisory council shall be pedi a by the university, 

Sec. 12. That the of trustees and the advisory council shall 
elect their own officers and define their respective duties, and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quoram to do business. 

Sec. 13. That the board of trustees shall meet in regular session 
four times each year, namely, on the first Wednesday after the first 
Monday in January, April, July, and October. 1 meetings may 
be called at any time by the chairman, and shall be called by fim on 
request of five members of said board. One month's notice shall be 
given in case of all s meetings. The advisory council shall hold 
two regular meetings in each year, during or imm latay following the 
regular meetings of the board of trustees in January and July. Special 
meetings may be called by the board of trustees, the chairman of 
the advisory council, or Spon the request of 10 members of the ad- 
save council. One month's notice of all special meetings shall be 

ven, 

Sec, 14 That the board of trustees may accept unconditional gifts, 
legacies, donations, cte., from private individuals for the benefit of the 
university ; but no such gift, donation, or legacy shall be accepted with 


of men- 


any condition unless the same shall be approved by the board of 
trustees, the adyisory council, and the Congress of the United States. 

Sec, 15. That the various museums, libraries, bureaus, observatories, 
and departments of expert research belonging to the Federal Govern- 


ment 1 be open - 

ference pith fhe real fonction of 00 establishmeats o 8 8 
: 2 sum 500, 

uses of said university for “the fiscal rene Iii aa Sattar 

nl hens Tost pateri ee o rains en - hte act pei 

carry out the intent and purpose of the s mira! 15 

This bill provides that there shall be established in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an institution of higher learning to be known 
as the National University of the United States, 

Its purpose is to promote the advance of science, pure and 
applied, and of the liberal and fine arts by original investiga- 
tion and research, and such other means as may appear suitable 
to the purpose in view. 

Furthermore, to train men and women for posts of responsi- 
bility in the public and private service of State and Nation; 
also to cooperate with the scientific departments of the Federal 
Government and with the various colleges and universities, pub- 
lic and private, throughout the country. This last purpose is 
one of the most important. I will append a fuller statement 
later of this feature. 

It is to be a graduate institution. Students will not be ad- 
mitted until they have secured the degree of bachelor of arts or 
science at some reputable college in this or other countries or 
for a full equivalent training. 

The ultimate authority in the government of the institution is 
vested in a board of trustees appointed by the President of the 
United States; but this board must consult and consider the 
counsel and advice of a national advisory council consisting of 
one representative from each State in the Union, this representa- 
tive to be the president of the State university in those States 
in which there is a State university, and, in those States where 
no such institution exists, a person to be appointed by the 
governor of the State. 

This form of organization secures two great advantages. In 
the first place, it secures the efficiency, economy, promptness, and 
vigor of administration characteristic of a small beard vested 
with full authority to act. 

The advisory council may at any time, however, exert a sus- 
pensive veto in such a way that the board must reconsider any 
action vetoed by the council, but may reaffirm its action by a 
two-thirds vote in spite of the advice of the council, 

The administrative features of the university are to be 
under a board of control. But suppose the board of trustees 
should do something that this advisory council, made up of 
one man from each State, does not agree to. That action can 
net go into effect until after six months, when this cdvisory 
council, made up of one man from each State, shall act. If 
the advisory council does not ratify what the board of trustees 
has done, then the board of trustees can override the advisory 
council by a two-thirds vote, and if they do not get a two-thirds 
vote the action of the board is annulled. 

In this way the board of trustees secures the advice of a 
national representative bedy, reflecting the sentiments and 
opinions of each State of the Union, 

The institution is authorized to accept gifts and donations of 
money or property from any private citizen or public body, 
provided these gifts be given with no conditions attached for 
the purposes of the university. If any money is offered 
with conditions, it can only be accepted with the consent of 
the Congress of the United States. 

This university will have an organic affiliation with educa- 
tional institutions of other countries by which we will have the 
exchange of professorship. It would be difficult to estimate the 
influence upon a better relationship with all countries of ideas 
as an organization of this sort located at the capital of the 
Nation. It would be a far greater insurance against world 
warfare than battleships. 

It goes without saying that such an institution must be free 
from all characteristics that dominate modern college life. 
Modern athletics, college spirit, and the consequent police dis- 
ciplinary features, all proper in their places, will have no place 
here. Even degrees are not to be sought. 

The scope of the work of the university will not interfere with 
any other institution of higher learning, as it can not duplicate 
such work. It is not to be an additional university similar to 
those already established. Such an institution is both unneces- 
sary and undesirable. As Harvard is above Antioch because of 
its wider scope and greater equipment, so the national uni- 
versity must be above Harvard, As the college feeds the uni- 
versity in America, so the college and university must feed the 
national university. The latter can not interfere with the 
former, but must largely depend upon them. 
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For the same reason the national university can not interfere 
with either local er denominational institutions, but will be a 
substantial advantage to them. The national university is to 
be the climax of American educational structure, beginning with 
the kindergarten and ending in this consummation. It is the 
virtual assembling of the country’s richest material found in 
this greatest center of scientific activity of the world by open- 
ing it to the research graduates under the direction of the 
finest group of experts in the world. 

It is really using in a systematic way the material of a great 
university awaiting organization. 

It will not interfere with the valuable work of the experts 
here, but will be an assistance. No doubt there will be found 
in the groups of students men who will far surpass their di- 
rectors in the years.to come. When Sir Humphrey Davy was 
asked his greatest discovery he instantly replied, “ Michael 
Faraday” (his student). When John Adams was asked what 
was his greatest service to the Nation he replied, “John Mar- 
shall,” the great Chief Justice. So it will be here. The greatest 
work of these governmental experts will not be laws of nature, 
but rather research men in the realm of the laws of nature, 
and so forth. Berlin University stands without doubt as the 
greatest single force in the Empire of Germany. The University 
of Paris in a less degree has such relation to France. 

The national university will not only hold that relation to this 
country, but in the yery best sense it will occupy that relation to 
all the nations of the world. In the best sense it will become 
the university of the world. There are more points of cosmo- 
politan interest in America than in any other country. We do 
not want the university merely for the sake of preventing our 
thousands of graduate students going to Berlin for advanced 
work which they can not get here in our own country. Perhaps 
it is an advantage in a way to have our advanced thinkers 
spending time in European centers of learning, but it will 
answer the objections that they must go or else cease their 
investigations. 

But mainly the univérsity will become the center of graduate 
work for the advanced students of all the world. In this con- 
nection the recent dispatch from South America is significant. 

The act carries with it an appropriation of $500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1914, and provides that the board of trustese shall 
proceed to organize under this act and carry out the intent and 
purpose of the same, as soon as the members shall haye been 
appointed by the President. 

In this most beautiful Capital of the greatest Nation, with 
the galaxy of great buildings housing such treasures of art and 
science, with its many associations representing great learning, 
the one most significant item of world meanings, the crown of 
it all is lacking. Somewhere within this center must be located 
the national university. Should Virginia see fit to re-cede a 
portion of the District ceded back to her in 1846 and allow the 
Nation to surmount the open space across the Potomac facing 
the Capital with a group of buildings to administer in the 
interest of the advancement of knowledge, it would seem ideal 
to me. 

How about the expense? First, this richest Nation of the 
world can well afford to support it out of its Treasury. If 
it would make good the $25,000, the gift of the Father of the 
County, for the purpose, it would materialize now not less than 
$4,000,000. If the Nation would be willing to add to this first 
gift such gifts as may be offered by benefactors, the endow- 
ment ean be placed easily in the $100,000,000 mark. It would 
appear that the time is here for us to act and materialize the 
dream of Gen. Washington, so ardently urged by his successors, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper: Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, $6,500; horse and wagon for his use, $420, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary; Assistant Sergeant at Arms, $2,500; 
Assistant Doorkeeper, $3,000; Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, 83 z 
messengers—4 (acting as assistant doorkeepers) at $1,800 each, 37 at 

1,440 each, 2 on the floor of the Senate at $2,000 each, 1 at card door 

1,600; clerk on Journal work for CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to be 
selected by the official reporters, $2,000; storekeeper, $2,220; uphol- 
sterer and locksmith, $1,440; cabinetmaker, $1,200; 3 carpenters, at 
$1,080 cach; janitor, $1,200; skilled Iaborers—4 at $1,000 each, 1 at 
$ ; laborer in charge of private passage, $840; 3 female attendants 
in charge of ladies’ retiring room, at $720 each; telephone operators— 
chief at $1,200, 2 at $900 each, night operator $720; telephone page, 

720; press ead BT al eee $1, ; assistant superintenden 

1,400; laborers—1 $840, 27 at $720 each; 16 pages for the Senate 
aes er = ae rate of $2.50 per day each during the session, $4,600; 

all, 220. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am curious to ascertain from the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations the exact method that his 


committee follows in allowing these appropriations for the 


Senate. A few moments ago he stated that somebody recom- 
mended increases and also decreases, and that the committee 
allowed the decreases but did not allow the increases. Will the 
Chairman kindly inform the Committee of the Whole what 
rule is followed as to these provisions relating to the Senate 
which we are now considering? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, I will say that the estimates for the force 
of the Senate are made up by the Secretary of the Senate and 
transmitted through the proper channels to the Committee on 
Appropriations. Nobody appears for examination before our 
committee. We are not, therefore, in a position to know 
whether the new places asked for ought to be granted. Where 
a man is dropped we never hesitate to make the appropriation 
accordingly. 

When the bill goes to the Senate, all the items that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate has sent over to the House, with the esti- 
mates, will be put into the bill by the Senate, and in conference 
the conferees are able to ascertain why this additional force is 
asked for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the committee does not pass at all 
upon the recommendations for new legislation that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate embodies in his estimates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; we do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For instance, I assume that the gentle- 
man and other members of the committee have noticed the 
progress made by the Senate in the adoption of an automobile 
truck and an automobile delivery wagon for the dispatch of its 
mail matter, an advance which is commendable and which I 
believe should be adopted by the House. In this paragraph 
which we are now considering we have included an allowance 
for horse and wagon of $420, but no provision anywhere in the 
bill for an automobile truck or an automobile delivery wagon. 
I assume that when this bill gets over to the Senate and is 
passed upon by the Committee on Appropriations of that body 
they will incorporate into the bill these additions that they have 
recommended to your committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The item now under con- 
sideration is the force of the Sergeant at Arms. He does not 
deliver the mail. y 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that he does not; but in the sub- 
sequent paragraphs there is no provision anywhere for auto- 
mobile trucks or automobile delivery wagons. I was curious to 
ascertain the cost of that new method of delivering the mail, 
which certainly expedites the delivery of the Senate mail, as 
compared with the obsolete method of an old horse and shay 
in use by the House. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the pro forma 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

More than 80 years ago, when this branch of Congress be- 
came Democratic and pledged to economy, it reduced the sala- 
ries of the various employees of the House. The Senate re- 
fused to permit the reduction of the salaries of its employees, 
and it finally resulted in the Senate employees retaining their 
salaries and the House employees receiving reduced salaries. 
That has been going on now for over 30 years—a discrimina- 
tion in every one of these legislative appropriation bills we 
pass in favor of the employees of the Senate as against the 
employees of the House. How much longer we are going to 
submit to this injustice to our own employees I do not know. 
It seems to me that the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House ought to insist upon the same salaries 
being paid to corresponding officers in the Senate that are paid 
in the House, either by a reduction of the Senate employees or 
a restoration to the former scale of salaries paid prior to the 
cut of thirty-odd years ago, There ought not to be any reduc- 
tion, because the cost of living has greatly increased, and there 
does not seem to be any hope, even in the face of the promise 
of the Democratic platform—that the cost of living is going to 
be reduced. So, I submit to the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations that I hope they will find a time when they will 
stop discriminating against our employees in the House and 
insist upon fair play. It is due us that we should not, at every 
session of Congress, vote here that an employee of the Senate 
shall receive from one hundred to several hundred dollars more 
for doing the same kind of work, except doing less of it. And 
the committee should also take up the question of the attitude 
in which the membership of this House place themselves by 
putting a valuation of $2,000 upon the services of a private 
secretary to a Senator and $1,500 for similar services rendered 
by a secretary to a Member of the lower House of Congress. 

There is no more justice in that than there would be in pass- 
ing an appropriation bill fixing the salaries of United States 
Senators at $7,500 and the salaries of Members of the House at 
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$5,000. Tou have ceased to give a month’s extra pay, which 
would restore in a measure the former salaries paid to our em- 
ployees; but now, while you are seeking various remedies to 
reduce and retrench and improve the system, you might find 
time and opportunity to do what is right and just by the faith- 
ful and efficient employees of this House. Also let us not re- 
flect longer upon ourselves by voting to a United States Sena- 
tor a private secretary at $2,000 a year, a stenographer at 
$1,200, and a messenger at $1,440 a year. We can improve the 
efficiency of our work as the representatives and servants of 
the people by equipping ourselves with additional clerical force 
and voting an appropriation for a stenographer for each Mem- 
ber in addition to the secretaries. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are plenty of ways and avenues for 
increasing the usefulness and effective work of a Member of 
Congress in the interest of the people whom he represents. -But 
we are limited on account of the fact that we have only one 
secretary. There are many ways of doing good for the people 
at home if we only had the opportunity, if we would keep our- 
selves supplied with a sufficient force to carry out the work of 
the various Government channels which means much to the 
farmer and the miner and the business man at home. 

Above all, I ask Members of this House to stand for a square 
deal in legislating here for the employees of the House and stop 
passing appropriation bills where they are not fair or just to 
ourselyes, and certainly not fair or just to the employees of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, just a 
moment. The gentleman from Tennessee has made a yery in- 
teresting talk. The truth is, he has made that same speech 
every year for many years. I have no doubt that he has 
thought over this thing until he really believes that the em- 
ployees in this House have not been fairly treated in the matter 
of compensation. Now, the truth of the matter is that the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives receives the same salary 
as the Secretary of the Senate, the corresponding officer. The 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives receives the 
same salary as the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. It is true 
that the salaries were reduced 88 years ago, but they have long 
since been restored. There is a discrimination in the amount of 
assistants that Senators have as compared with that of the 
clerks and assistants of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Are there any other inequalities in this appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think, as far as the 
employees of the House holding important positions are con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not speaking about those holding im- 

portant positions; I am speaking about the subordinate ones— 
the employees of the House and the Senate that do correspond- 
ing cr similar duty. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No material difference. 
All the positions from clerk up, at any rate, are the same. We 
can not correct all the inequalities that may be practiced every- 
where in the world. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It looks to me as if we might correct some 
right bere in the building—here and at the other end of the 
Capitol Building. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clerks to Senators: For 30 annual clerks to Senators who are not 
chairmen of committees, at $2,000 each, $60,000. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 10, at the end of line 10, by str out the 
$2,000 898 $1,500, and striking out fie tones $60,006 and 
inserting the figures $45,000. 

[Mr. RUCKER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
2 Sene out the figures 1,500“ and insert in lieu thereof the figures 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ão thig for the purpose of 
emphasizing one thought, and that is that the permanent law 
fixes the salary of this class of employees at $1,200 a year. I 
ain not contending at all that $1,200 is sufficient, but it ought 


not to be $1,500 or $2,000 when the permanent law says $1,200. 
The only central thought which I do desire to emphasize is 
that if there is a need for an increase of the salary not only of 
these men but all other employees of the Government, that we 
ought to have the manly courage to bring in a statute here to 
fix the salaries so that we would not be compelled year after 
year to make an appropriation in excess of permanent law. 
In other words, I believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
but when the statute fixes the compensation I believe it is just 
as wrong to violate that statute as it is to violate a penal 
statute; the only exception is that the individual who violates 
the one may not be punished by the courts, whereas in the other 
he is liable to prosecution criminally. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, do not believe that $1,200 is enough 
to defray the expenses of clerical help in the office of Congress- 
men. I know myself that I have worked in my office all the 
way from 12 to 20 hours a day, and I know that if I did not 
work these long hours I would leave undone a large portion of 
the work that ought to be done for my constituents. I can not 
stand it forever, neither can any other man stand it always. 
Flesh and blood will give way under long hours of physical and 
mental strain. When you get the proper relief it will be by a 
law fixing the salaries so that they will be commensurate with 
the service, and will prevent us in the future from violating 
=i a statute by appropriating salaries in excess of the 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rucker) there were 19 ayes and 31 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman, chairman of the com- 
mittee, this question: On page 5, line 18, it provides for Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department—clerk, 
$2,220; messenger, $1,440; messenger, $1,200. Was it the in- 
tention of the Committee on Appropriations to provide two 
messengers for a single committee of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The law provides for it. 
we have not appropriated for a man who is not provided for by 
aw. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Here is the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
page 6, line 21: 


Clerk $2,220, messenger $1,440, messenger $1,200. 


There are two messengers for that committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I suppose the gentleman 
is not unmindful of the fact that it is claimed in the Senate 
that each Senator ought to have at least three clerks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will find many 
more Senate committees provided for in this bill which are in 
the same category. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It applies to all of them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And that is something which the 
committee can not help. I call attention to another fact, and 
that is something the Committee on Appropriations can not be 
blamed for. The Committee on Appropriations can not help it, 
neither can the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]: that 
is that there are only 96 Members of the Senate, and if I 
remember, there are 71 committees as compared with 39 or 40 
committees in the House with 435 Members. The contention is 
made that the committees are necessary, and that some are 
created for the purpose of giving the Senators necessary help 
in the work they have to do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Here is a Committee on Revolutionary Claims, 
Does the gentleman know whether that committee has reported 
a bill in years? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I dare say the committee never 
has any bills to consider, because the claims are all paid or 
are out of date. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senate is Democratic, and with the Demo- 
cratic House is pledged to economy. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tennessee 
must not hold the Democratic Members of this House respon- 
sible for what was done in a Republican Senate. I want to say 
that all these committees were created by a Republican Senate 
and maintained by a Republican Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I know that; but we expect a Democratic 


House and the Appropriation Committee to economize and not 
make such a wasteful and unnecessary expenditure of the public 
money as is carried in certain portions of this bill. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am gratified that the gentleman 
from Tennessee admits that the Republican Senate is respon- 
sible. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That does not excuse or relieve the party now 
in power for continuing so-called Republican extravagance. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Steno; ographers. tò Senators : For 23 stenographers to Senators who are 
not chairmen of committees, and 3 stenogra 1.200 15 the chairmen of 
the 3 minority committees, at $1,200 each, $ 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, I ask aeei consent to reyise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There is one matter which I desire to get more plainly 
before the House. My colleagues on different sides of the aisle 
in a discussion, one of them a distinguished member of the 
Republican Party and one a distinguished member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, have developed one fact to my mind, and that is 
that the Democratic and the Republican Parties are both perg 
extravagant. According to the gentleman on the other side 
the aisle, the Republican Party has established very heavy ex- 
penditures, some yery extreme appropriations for committees 
and an unusual number, and the Democratic Party comes along 
and appropriates money for all of those committees, and in- 
creases the number, so that we have at least the fact demon- 
strated that the Democratic Party and the Republican Party, 
notwithstanding their pledges, are very extravagant, and neither 
one of them will devote itself to economy, but is guilty every- 
where of extravagance and makes extremely large appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Just for this suggestion, and that 
is that the Committee on Appropriations in presenting this bill 
to the House has done nothing more than comply with the law 
and appropriate or make suggestions for appropriations for po- 
sitions already created by law. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions can not change the law. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Democratic Party has charge of the House 
and has charge of the Senate, and why does it net amend the 
law if the law is not entirely satisfactory to Democratic stand- 
ards. The Democratic Party is pledged to economy, and it says 
in effect that the only plank that it has a right to violate is 
the plank in respect to Panama Canal tolls. Why do you violate 
1 the plank about economy, but without acknowledging the 

et? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman that the most expensive individual this 
country ever enjoyed was the gentleman whom the gentleman 
from Washington supported for President in the last cam- 
paign, and most of our evils can be traced and attributed to 
the time he occupied the White House. We are doing our best 
to recover, but it will take some time to do it. 

Mr. BRYAN. He put a good deal of money into circulation 
by causing the Panama Canal to be built, which the Demo- 
eratic Party, over the protest of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, surrendered the other day to England. The 
gentleman to whom the gentleman is referring 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He put money into circulation in many 
more ways than by the construction of the Panama Canal. He 
put it into circulation by ignoring the law, by violating the 
law, and doing as he pleased with regard to the law, and for 
that he was properly treated at the last election, and will 
undergo a much more regrettable experience if he attempts it 
again, 

Mr. BRYAN. He is the one man that you always remember 
when you think about turning somebody down. When you 
think about your troubles you always think about Theodore 
Roosevelt, and gentlemen on this side think about the same 
character, and he will be here a long time yet to bother you. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. And he is mainly responsible for the 
minority President in the White House to-day. 

Mr. BRYAN, Yes; you have him to thank for the defeat 
of the Republican Party and for your President, Woodrow 
Wilson, and the gentleman knows it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘ontingent expenses: For ti 
of the Senate; including $6, 600 for a 8 9 
of the Senate, 818,125. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I will ask the gentleman from South Carolina, in charge 
of the bill, whether the Senators are permitted to use all of the 
stationery they want at the expense of the contingent fund of 


„ 


the Senate, or if this item provides for a special appropriation 
of a fixed amount for stationery for each Senator? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, The law fixes the amount 
at $125 each. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is for committees. 

Mr, MADDEN. This says for stationery for Senators, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Six thousand dollars is 
for committee use and the balance of it goes to the individual 
Senators, and the law fixes the amount each Senator can get 


at $125, 
The gentleman must be mistaken abont that. 

How does he arrive at these figures? This is for staticnery 
for Senators and the President of the Senate, including $6,000 
for stationery for committees and officers of the Senate, $18,125 
being appropriated. Is that $12,125. that is left made up of the 
amount of $125 for each Senator? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $50,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire what is included in these miscel- 
laneous items for which there is appropriated $50,000? I notice 
the companion item under the House heading, and we appropriate 
only $75,000. The Senate is only one-fourth as large as the 
House membership. Why should they receive such a largely 
disproportionate amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, I will state to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that the miscellaneous and contingent ap- 
propriation for the Senate is expended in investigations, a great 
many of which has been carried on by the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; the next item is for that purpose. 
This is for miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $50,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is for the soda water and ginger ale and 
the Apollinaris water, and all that sort of stuff. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is the expense of the 
Senate and of the committees. For instance, if the committee 
should go to New York or any other place, or if they hava 
hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is also extended to the expenses con- 
nected with the personal upkeep of a Senator? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, I do not know about that. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. No personal service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The claim has been made from time to 
time in the public press that in a certain branch of our Gov- 
ernment there are large sums of money expended for vichy 
waters and beverages, tooth powders, and all the other embel- 
lishments that go to make life pleasant, and I did not know 
whether it was this item, which is a large one, that provided 
for those luxuries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think the gentleman is 
wrong about that. The gentleman may go over to the stationery 
room and buy a bottle of perfume and have it charged to him, 
and if he did it would appear in the report of the Clerk of the 
House, but it is not something that the Government of the 
United States pays for at all. There is a stationery room at 
each end of the Capitol, where various articles are kept for the 
convenience of Senators and Members, and these newspapers 
have referred to the accounts of Senators and Members there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as the House is concerned, we can 
all testify there is no abuse whatever of the allowances to Mem- 
bers or the privileges granted Members through the stationery 
room; but I have heard, and somewhat reliably, that in another 
body they were more liberal in their preferment as to certain 
articles which are sometimes used for a person’s adornment and 
eomfort. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They have been always 
more liberal in providing certain things. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will not the gentleman be more specific and 
inform us what those thipgs are? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As this is a matter involving another body 
which is coordinate with ours, I do not know whether it is 
hardly proper to go into specifie details as to the purposes for 
which this appropriation is used. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

wares 55 expenses, 8200, one half to be disbursed by the 

bg! he the Senate and the other half to be disbursed by the Clerk 
89 75 the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last word. 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman in charge of the bill what 
is the necessity for this contingent expense of $200? It is a 
small item, but how do they expend that money for contingent 
expenses of police? 


Does this provide for the appropriation of 


Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is a very small 
appropriation—— 

Mr. COX. I know it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Of $200, $100 to be dis- 
bursed by the Senate and $100 by the House. They purchase 
out of that money revolvers for policemen, handcuffs, and such 
things as the police force need. What they do not need is 
covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman mean to say that the police 

around here carry pistols? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They are supposed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are watching the Sergeant at 
Arms’s office at night. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
832 ˙ o> Gori nee in oe 
e Residen r i 
aS Rendent Conmisaioners from the Philippine Islands, $3,304,500, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

h: 

Pio eer ee derer Peod Sa COLIT Delegates from Terri- 
tories, and Resident Commissioners elec for unexpired terms shall 
commence on the date of their election and not before.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not subject to a point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, and I am ready to have it disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I suggest the gentleman 
make the point of order and let us settle it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Washington rise? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana make 
the point of order? 

Mr. COX. I reserve the point of order for the purpose of 
getting an explanation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will make an explanation of 
what the amendment is. As the law is now construed, Mr. 
Chairman, where a vacancy occurs by the death or resignation 
of a Member, or in any other manner, and a person is elected to 
succeed him, that person so elected draws a salary not from 
the time of his election, but from the date of the death of his 
predecessor. 

Mr. COX. I did not get the force of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. He only intends it to apply in the case of a vacancy? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I thought it applied to all Members. I withdraw 
the point of order. I think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is already the 
law, as I understand it, as applied to Senators. The Senate 
many years ago adopted an amendment to an appropriation 
bill, the language of which is similar to that offered here, which 
provides that salaries of Senators elected under similar cir- 
cumstances shall begin with the date of their election. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. About the only thing included in this amend- 
ment will be to save the Government the expense between the 
date of the death and the date of election? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, The gentleman from 
Washington has some figures which he desires to present upon 
this matter. Within the last two or three years there have 
been perhaps $30,000 paid out which would have been saved 
under the circumstances described in connection with this 
amendment. I yield the floor to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this is, in 
substance, the amendment I offered a while ago. According to 
the statement made to me by the Clerk, we have been paying 
out something over $10,000 a year in this manner. Since De- 
cember, 1910, we haye paid out $33,750, if I have made the cor- 
rect calculation. I do not want to say there has been anything 
wrong about any Member accepting this gratuity. There was 
not. He had no alternative, as far as I know, except of leaving 
it, as it belonged to him, But certainly we ought to amend the 
law in this respect, for it is paid to a Member who performs 
no service, he drawing the salary from the time of the death of 
the man whom he succeeds. My attention was first called to it 
when my illustrious colleague, Francis W. Cushman, died. The 


To discuss the amend- 


man who succeeded him was elected several months afterwards. 

He came to me with great surprise, saying that he had been 

made a present of quite a sum. He said, “I do not want that 

money; I do not know what to do with it.“ I said, There is 

nothing else for you to do but to keep it.“ I am surprised that 

ae matter has not received the attention of the committee long 
ore. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not either 
the law or the practice in the case of a contested election, if 
the contestant was seated, to pay him the salary from the be- 
ginning of the term, and also pay the contestee who is turned 
out a salary for the time he had served? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is true. 

I trust there will be no objection to this amendment. 


[Mr. RUCKER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to get 
recognition all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman's pardon. 
He did not see the gentleman. The Chair will ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the amendment was adopted be 
vacated. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] say he 
was trying to get the attention of the Chair when the motion 
was put? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was, most emphatically. However, 
I do not wish to take up the time of the House unnecessarily. 
Shed this amendment has been yoted the way I wanted to 
see 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not desire to keep the gen- 
tleman from Iowa from talking to this amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I did not think anything of the 


kind. 
Does the gentleman wish to talk on this 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; the matter has been yoted on. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For actual traveling expenses incurred by Representatives, Delegates, 
and Resident Commissioners, including actual traveling expenses of im- 
mediate and dependent members of their families, incurred in going to 
and returning once from each session of Congress by the nearest route 
usually traveled, the same to be paid on certificates duly approved and 
in the manner heretofore prescribed for the payment of mileage, $87,500. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. In support of the point of order I 
would like to make three statements. 

In the first place, this is legislation upon an appropriation bill, 
but it would effect, upon its face, apparently, a reduction in ex- 
penditures and would probably be in order under the Holman rule. 
But whether it does effect a reduction in expenditures under the 
terms of the paragraph or not is purely a speculative matter. 
An account has to be taken of the whole number of persons in 
the families of all the Members which the Members would be 
entitled to bring with them to Washington under the terms of 
this paragraph. And that being a matter of pure speculation, 
no statement as to a reduction being effected other than a less 
amount that is offered to be appropriated than heretofore, does 
not establish a case of actual reduction. 

But the second point I rely on more than that. It introduces 
into the law those who are now strangers to the law, to wit, 
immediate and dependent members of their families, the 
“their” referring to Members of the House. These persons 
are not recognized by the law. It introduces into the law a class 
of people who are entitled to certain allowances to be paid 
out on their account who are not now authorized under the 
law to have anything paid out on their account at all, 

The third point is, that in order to save the case for these 
strangers to the law—to be included in its benefits—an ap- 
parent reduction is made in the total amount named to be 
appropriated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if under a color of reducing an appro- 
priation strangers to the law and aliens to its provisions can 
be introduced, it opens the way for a phase in legislation to 
which there is no end. It would pervert the use of the Holman 
rule, which was designed to reduce expenditures, by allowing a 
large number of others to be included in the expenditures—a 
thing which is contrary to the purpose of the rule. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, especially on account of these two 
last considerations, I hope the Chair will see his way clear to 
rule the amendment out of order, especially because of the 
vice in it. 

I wish to repeat that last statement, Mr. Chairman, that 
under the cover of an apparent reduction, an alleged reduction 
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of expenditures, there is sought to be brought under the bene- 
fits of the law a large number of people who are to become the 
beneficiaries under the law who are now aliens and strangers 
to the law, and it is therefore a perversion of the intent of the 
Holman rule. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair discussed this matter this 
morning when it came up under the second paragraph of the 
pill, but did not make a statement with reference to the point 
of order about bringing new and alien people into the law and 
giving them a benefit from it. 

By a careful reading of this proposed paragraph of the bill 
it will be obseryed that no one is to receive a benefit imder this 
proposed law who does not receive a benefit under the present 
Jaw. The Senator or Representative or Delegate receiving the 
mileage, the expense of mileage, for his family now receives his 
mileage, and the only question to look at is the question 
whether or not the expenses under the proposed system would 
be less than they would be under the present law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Chair submit to an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Under the terms of this provision will not 
the Members of the House receive, on behalf of others named in 
the provision, a benefit for those for whom they do not receive 
a benefit now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly the provision proposes to 
designate for what they shall receive the allowance for expense, 
but no one under this provision is allowed to draw money for 
that expense except those who are permitted under the law to 
draw mileage, so that the Chair does not think the point of 
order is well taken, and overrules it. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Goop] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 12, line 19, by strikin 


out the paragraph commencing 
on line 19 of page 12 and en 


13 and inserting 


ng on line 2 of pane 
the following: “ For mileage of Representatives and Delegates and ex- 


penses of Resident Commissioners, $175,000,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
necessary to waste time on that. We bave already wasted two 
hours and a half. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word, that the 
amendment I offer is to restore existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 35. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new paragraph at the end of line 2, page 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN} offers an amendment as a new paragraph. The Clerk will 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by adding as a new paragraph at the end of line 2, page 13, 
the following: 

That upon the filing of a statement by a Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner to the effect that he does not wish 
to receiye the amount placed to his credit for mileage, it shall here- 
after be the duty of the disbursing officer to cover such money as may 
be in his possession to the credit of any such Senator, Representativ 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner for mileage into the Treasury o 
the United States: Provided, That any Senator, Representative, ©- 

ate, and Resident Commissioner who has not filed such statement or 

iwn such mileage within a period of 90 days after the same has 
become available shall be deemed to have waived his right thereto 
and the same shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment, first, because it is legis- 
lation; and, second, because we have already voted on the 
precise amendment in another part of the bill. The House 
has voted it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Seuth Carolina 
makes a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish te say a word on the 
point of order. Here is an opportunity given to a number of 
gentlemen who say they are already receiving more mileage 
than they want. [Laughter,] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the gentleman to discuss the point of order. We have discussed 
this thing for two hours and a half, and the gentleman offered 
that amendment before, and the House voted it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will discuss 
the point of order. 


States. 


Mr. MADDEN. I hope my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
JouNsoNn] will not assume the position that the Chair occupies, 
and I hope the Chair will not decide that I am not diseussing the 
point of order. 

I was endeavoring, Mr. Chairman, to lay a foundation for a 
statement on the point of order, and he did not give me an 
opportunity to lay a foundation for the building before he de- 
stroyed the superstructure. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. HADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is entirely 
within the rules of the House, under the Holman rule. It offers 
an opportunity to reduce the expenditures, and offers that op- 
portunity on the face of the amendment itself, 

A great many gentlemen on the floor of the House have stated 
that they wish to reduce their mileage expenses; that they do 
not want the amount of mileage that has been voted to them. 
[Laughter.] This gives them the opportunity, then, of making 
the statement as to just how much mileage they do want, and 
I assume that when they make the statement they will say that 
they want to reduce the amount that is voted. [Laughter] 

Some gentlemen have stated that they believe mileage ought 
not to be voted at all, and this gives them an opportunity to 
refuse to receive the mileage that is voted them. I contend that, 
with such an opportunity as that, the amendment on its face, 
under the Holman rule, shows a decrease of the expenses of the 
Government. That being the case, there can be no doubt about 
the propriety of voting upon the amendment; and besides that, 
for the first time in the history of legislation an opportunity is 
afforded to the disbursing officer to turn into the Federal Treas- 
ury the money which men having a right to receive it refuse 
to take. [Laughter.] To-day, Mr. Chairman, if money stands 
to the credit of a Member of the House in the office of the 
Sergeant at Arms, and he refuses to take it, that money is held 
there. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, Mr. Chairman; I decline to yield. That 
money is held there for all time. If during his lifetime the man 
refuses to accept it, it remains there to the credit of his account. 
If after his death his immediate family refuse to accept it, it 
still remains to the credit of his estate, and a hundred years 
from then, if some person remotely related to the man to whose 
credit the money was placed, and having a more elastic con- 
science than the Member, makes claim to the money, it is paid 
over to him. 

Mr. RUCKER. How many eases are there like that? 

Mr. MADDEN, There have been cases, for example, where 
men were elected to fill vacancies, where the vacancy was not 
filled for more than six months, and the salary continued to 
accumulate, and the man elected six, eight, or nine months after 
the vacancy occurred drew the salary for all that intervening 
time. Now, I submit that this money ought not to be allowed 
to accumulate. It ought not to be possible for the disbursing 
officer to keep it in his possession. He ought to be obliged to 
turn it into the Treasury of the United States; and this amend- 
ment proposes to give these philanthropic gentlemen serving 
the people of the United States as Members of Congress an 
opportunity to decline to receive that which they think is unjust 
and unfair. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The point of order is sustained. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lay the foundation then. 


ture—clerk $2,500, 
tions—clerk $4,006 


and 
$1,900, one $1,800, janitor $1, 
reney—clerk $2,000. : 


janitor 
720; District of Columbia—clerk $2 
720; Election of President, Vice President. 

son parece $2,000; Elections No. I—elerk 
Elections No. 2—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; 
$2,000, janitor $720; Enrolled Bills—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; For- 
eign Affairs—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, quel $720; Immi- 
gration and Naturalization—elerk $2,000, janitor $720; Indian Affairs— 
clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, janitor $720; Industrial Arts and 
Expositions—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; Insular Affairs—clerk $2,000, 
janitor $720; Interstate and Foreien Commerce—cierk $2,500, addi- 
tional clerk $2,000, assistant clerk $1,500, janitor $1,000; Irrigation of 
Arid Lands—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; Invalid Pensions-—clerk $2,500, 
stenographer $2,196, assistant clerk $2,000, janitor $1,000; Judiclary— 
clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,600, janitor $720; Lahor—clerk $2,000, 
janitor $720 Library—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; MuUitary Affairs—clerk 
2,500, assistant clerk $1,500, janitor $1,000; Naval Affairs—clerk 

400, assistant clerk $1,500, janitor $1,000; Patents—clerk $2,000, 
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000; Roads—clerk 
720; Territories— 
, clerk to continue 


rapher, 000, assistant clerk $1,900, tors, one 

$i borne $730" 1a ail, #168750. Ree ae 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“two laborers in the bathroom, at $900 each.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We passed that long ago. 

Mr. BRYAN. It makes no difference, as long as the point of 
order is not made against it. g 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The amendment has not been reported 


et. 
5 The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. To 
what page and line does the gentleman propose it? 

Mr. BRYAN. On page 14, line 11, “two laborers in the bath- 
room, at $900 each.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words two laborers In the 
bathroom, at $900 each.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order that that item 
has been passed. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am surprised at a Democrat making a point 
of order like that. 

Mr. CARTER. I thought the Democrats were charged with 
being the unwashed. I did not know that it was the Progres- 
sives. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Thank the Lord, the Progressives do not haye 
to wash the things from their records that the Democrats and 
Republicans haye. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am sure that if the gentleman would 
familiarize himself as to the conditions with reference to these 
laborers he would not make this motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. When I discussed some of the inequalities in this bill 
the gentleman in charge of it made the criticism that I was 
repeating a speech that I had perhaps made on several other 
occasions on the same subject matter. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I will make these speeches so long as I am in 
Congress, and so long as the committee of which he is a member 
reports bills carrying an injustice to the employees of the 
House and perpetuating a species of inequality which is unfair 
to the employees of the House and a refiection upon the mem- 
bership of a House that will continue such a condition of 
affairs. The gentleman says the inequalities in the larger sal- 
aries have been eliminated. Let me call attention to the sec- 
tion we have just passed over providing for the salaries of 
clerks. In the Senate with few exceptions every committee 
clerk has an annual salary of $2,250. Yet on page 16 of this 
bill that we have just read the salary of nearly every corre- 
sponding clerk of the House is $2,000 a year. 

Then take up the question of messengers to committees. 
Any number of insignificant and unimportant committees in 
the Senate have two messengers, with salaries of $1,440 each. 
The House messengers are carried under the designation of 
janitors. The persons filling those offices render identically 
the same service, but we are paying our janitors and messen- 
gers $720 a year, and at the same time reporting and passing 
a bill which pays the corresponding employees in the Senate 
twice the salary. Take the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds—mark you, the omnibus public-building bill is prac- 
tically all completed in the House committee. The assistant 
clerk of that committee in the Senate is paid $1,440 a year. 
We pay the assistant clerk of the House committee $1.200, a 
difference of $240 a year, and the bill is practically written in 
the House committee. Take the salaries of the messengers. 
The messenger of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
‘and Grounds is paid $1,440 a year, and the messenger or jani- 
tor of the House committee is paid $720 a year. The Senate 
employee receives twice the salary. 

Take the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
It has three assistant clerks, at $1,440 a year each. The House 
committee has one assistant clerk, at $1,400 a year. The Senate 
committee has a messenger at $1,440 a year, and the House 
committee has a janitor at $1,000 a year. x 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman criticizes the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the salaries paid to these clerks 
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and messengers in the Senate. Of course, the gentleman is 
aware of the fact that their salaries are fixed by Senate resolu- 
tion, just as the salaries of the messengers, janitors, and clerks 
of the House committees are fixed by a resolution of the House. 
I think the gentleman is scarcely fair in undertaking to criti- 
cize the Committee on Appropriations for simply following these 
resolutions which have been passed by the respective bodies, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to criticize the 
members of the committee, but because the Senate has passed a 
resolution fixing the salary of a clerk at $2,250 and the salary 
of a messenger at $1,440 is no reason for our appropriating that 
whole amount. You want either to reduce the amount to the 
men you are appropriating for similar offices in the House or 
you ought to take steps to equalize the increase in the salary of 
the House employees. 

Mr. COX. I would suggest a remedy, and that is for the 
gentleman from Tennessee to go down to his State and get 
elected to the Senate. That we would all rejoice to see accom- 
plished. [Laughter.] 

The.CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Doorkeeper: Doorkeeper, $5,000; hire of horses and wagons 
and repairs of same, $1,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary; 
special ner tee $1,500; superintendent of reporters’ gallery, $1,4 ; 
janitor, $1,500; messengers—16 at $1,180 each; 14 on the soldiers’ 
roll, at $1,200 each; laborers—15 at 750 each, 1 in the water-closet at 
$720, 1 at $680, 2 known as cloakroom men at asu each, 8 known 
as cloakroom men, 2 at $720 each, and 6 at $600 each; female at- 
tendant in ladies’ retiring room, $800; phan ee of folding room, 

2.500; foreman, $1,500; 3 clerks, at $1, each ; messenger, 51.200; 
2055 720; laborer, $720; 32 folders, at $900 each; 2 drivers, a 
840 each; 2 chief pages, at $1,200 each; 2 messengers in charge of 
telephones (1 for the minority), at $1,200 each; 46 pages, during the 
on. including 2 Fading pages, 4 telephone pages, press-gallery page. 
and 10 pa for duty at the entrances to the Hall of the House, a 
$2.50 per day each, $13,225; superintendent of document room, $2,900; 
assistant superintendent, $2,100; clerk, $1,700; assistant clerk, $1,600; 
assistants—7 at $1,280 each, 1 at $1,100; janitor, $920; messenger 
to press room, $1,000; in all, $146,525. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
in order to ask a question of the gentleman in charge of the 
bill. What language at the bottom of page 17 includes the 
House barbers? Is it “eight known as cloakroom men“? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Here is the query I have in mind. Some of the 
barbers tell me that they get $720 a year and some get $600. 
I want to know why there is that difference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. These salaries have been 
fixed by resolution through the Committee on Accounts, and the 
Committee on Appropriations has followed the law. 

Mr. COX. It is said that some of them are foremen? 
many foremen are there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There are no foremen. 
There are four barbers, two of whom get $60 a month and the 
other two get $50 a month. 

Mr. COX. Why the difference? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is not a question of 
being foreman. It is simply a question of injustice. 

Mr. COX. I think so, and it ought to be remedied. I have 
no interest in any barbers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. This committee can not 
legislate in order to equalize the compensation of the employees 
of the House. That is a matter peculiarly within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Accounts, and the gentleman can 
go to that committee and take the matter up with them. 

Mr, COX. I want to get the language accurately. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield 
for some information? 

Mr. COX. Sure; that is what I am trying to get. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Of the barbers down in the 
barber shop two do extra work, and that was the reason the 
Committee on Accounts allowed them extra pay. 

Mr. COX. What does the extra work consist of? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The cleaning up of the Hall 
and cleaning up around this building. 

Mr. COX. What is their pay for doing the extra work? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. They get $720 and the 
others get $600. 

Mr. COX. Do not all of the barbers participate in the 
cleaning up? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Some of the barbers do not. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken. 

Mr. COX. I am informed that they all do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think, as a matter of 
fact, that those barbers all contribute something out of their 
salary to have the work done; the one who gets $50 contributes 
the same as the others. 


How 
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Mr. COX. In proportion to their salary? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; the same amount. 

Mr, OGLESBY. What is the amount? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Five dollars a month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to say that there are four barbers 
in the House Office Building, and they receive no allowance 
whatever. They are paid for the services they perform. 

Mr. COX. This inequality that I have referred to is an 
injustice and ought to be corrected in some way. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do that for the purpose of asking the committee 
why we pay any salary to those barbers, who do not perform 
any work except the work in the barber shop, and get paid for 
every shave and haircut and every other duty that is performed. 
Why should we give them their rent free and everything that 
they need for the purpose of doing the work, and pay them 
full price for their services, the same that they would get in 
any other barber shop in the city, besides paying them a salary? 
I do not understand it, and I would like to have the committee 
tell me the reason for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, these 
people are provided for by the Committee on Accounts. It is 
their duty to clean up this Hall and keep this Capitol Building 
clean. The matter of looking after the subordinate employees 
of the House under the Doorkeeper is not something that the 
Committee on Appropriations can attend to, and we make the 
appropriations to pay the people on the pay roll the salaries 
that have been fixed by law. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr, Chairman, my information is that these 
eight barbers each contribute $5 a month from their salaries 
toward the cleaning up around the hall, and that that $5 a 
month is all that does come out of their salaries for the pur- 
pose of having that work done, for which we pay them fifty and 
sixty dollars. If that is the case, I do not understand why that 
amount of graft should be paid to these men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, that practice is expressly 
prohibited by law. The statute prohibits any such practice as 
that. There was an investigation in the Fifty-sixth or Fifty- 
seventh Congress, and as a result of that the so-called Moody 
Act was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That act provides that 
it shall not be lawful to require or permit any person in the 
employ of the House of Representatives to sublet to any other 
the discharge of any portion of the duties of the position to 
which he is appointed, 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, in view of that statement I 
withdraw my pro forma amendment and move to strike out, 
on page 17, in lines 23 and 24, the words: 


Eight, known as cloakroom men—2 at $720 each and 6 at $600 each. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, lines 23 and 24, strike out the words: 

Eight, known as cloakroom men—2 at $720 each and 6 at $600 each. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say before this amendment is voted on that these barbers are 
men who work in that employment and have for a great num- 
ber of years. They get scarcely any pay at all. They have 
to be around this Capitol when Congress is not in session, 
and while it is true they get paid for the shaves and hair cuts 
in that shop, yet, in addition to that, they have a lot of extra 
work to do, and the compensation that is paid these men of 
$60 and $50 a month is small. I hope the House will not be 
so small as to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hucues of West Virginia) there were—ayes 11, noes 24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To continue employment of the special messenger authorized and 
named in the resolution adopted April 10, 1911, $1,500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
step jaiei amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “ pril 10, 1911” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “April 7, 1913.’ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this simply 
corrects the date of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Postmaster: Postmaster, 
$2,200; registry and money-order clerk, $1,50 
eluding 1 to superintend transportation of mails) at $1,200 each, 18 
at $100 per month each from December 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915, 
$5,600 ; laborer, $720; in all, $30,020. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


$4,000; assistant postmaster, 
0; messengers—12 (in- 


word. I do this for the purpose of asking the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee why there should be an increase 
on page 20, in line 4, of from 14 to 18 assistant postmasters. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. They are already employed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They are already carried 
in a resolution. The only difference is that we allow for carry- 
ing them regularly in the appropriation bill. 

: 55 FOWLER. They have been provided for in a House reso- 
ution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For hire of horses and mail wagons for carrying the mails, $2,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want to know why we have to pay for that? I was under 
the impression that our mail was furnished us by the Post 
Office Department, 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, no; the Government 
maintains a post office in the House Office Building for the 
benefit of the Members of Congress, and some of the Members 
have the mail delivered at their homes in the morning and again 
in the afternoon. We pay for these wagons out of that appro- 
priation. 

Mr. COX. Then we do not pay anything for hauling the mail 
from the department up to the House Office Building? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. These same wagons do 
that. 

Mr. COX. The same wagons distribute it to our homes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. COX. Is that let out by contract? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clerk hire, Members and 8 To pay each Member, Delegate, 
and Resident Commissioner, for clerk hire, necessarily employed by him 
in the discharge of his official and N duties, $1,500 per 
annum, in monthly installments, $660,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary; and Representatives and Delegates elect to Congress 
whose credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 31 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, shall 
be entitled to payment under this appropriation: Provided, That all 
clerks to Members, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners shall be 
placed on the roll of employees of the House and be subject to be 
removed at the will of the Member, 8 or Resident Commissioner 
by whom they are appointed; and any Member, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner may appoint one or more clerks, who shall be placed on 
the roll as the clerk of such Member, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner making such appointments. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order against the paragraph. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, by strik- 
ing out, in line 1, page 21, the figures “$1,500” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the tigures “ $1,800.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman is going to offer that amendment I shall insist upon the 
point of order reserved by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]. The law provides that these people shall be paid 
$1,200, and if the gentleman and all other members of the 
committee are willing, by unanimous consent, to let this item be 
increased from $1,200 to $1,500 I shall not insist upon the point 
of order, but if the proposition is made here to increase it from 
$1,500 to $1,800, then I shall insist upon the point of order and 
have it reduced to $1,200, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, the gentleman does not make the point 
of order on this amendment, does he? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order against the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Against the paragraph, 
Mr. Chairman.. If we are to have unanimous consent that the 
paragraph shall be adopted I will withdraw the point of order; 
otherwise I shall insist upon it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman does not hurt me any more 
than he hurts himself or hurts anybody else by reducing the 
clerks from $1,500 to $1,200. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. All right. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If this is the kind of spite—cutting off 


your nose to spite your face—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is not spite work. The 
gentleman is a member of the committee, and he knows how 
and when this bill was brought in, and he never reserved the 
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richt to make such an amendment, and I am not going to let 


him do so, either. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, the gentleman can make the point of 
order if he wants to. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line = strike out the figures “$1,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $1,800. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I understood the point of 
order has been reseryed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved by the 
gentleman from New York to the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand an amendment can not be 
pending until the point of order is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the Chair does not think the amend- 
ment can be offered until the point of order is either made or 
withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, under the 
circumstances I will withdraw the point of order, but I am 
yery much surprised at the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to haye it, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 17. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently there is no quorum pres- 
ent or within hearing distance, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


‘Abercrombie Dool Kirkpatrick Street 5 Conn, 
Adamson Doremus Kitchin 
Alexander Doughton Kono Roberts, Mass, 
Allen Driscoll Korb Roberts, Ney, 
Anderson Dunn Krei Rothermel 
Ansberry Edmonds Lee, Ga. Rubey 
Anthon: Fergusson Lee, Rucker 
Barchfeld Flood, Va. Engle acne 
Bartholdt Floyd, Ark, Lesher Sa 
Beall, Tex. Fordney Lever Scully 
Blackmon George Levy Sells 
Borchers rry Lewis, Pa, Shackleford 
Borland Gillett Lindquist = 
Brockson Gilmore ft Slayden 
Brodbeck Glass ue —.— 
Broussard Gocke McAndrews al 
Brown, N. Y. Goldfogle McGuire, Okla, Smith, J. M, C. 
Browne, Wis. win, Ar! McKenzie ar n 
Browning Gorman MeLaughlin Stanley 
Bruckner Goulden Mahan pee ec Nebr. 
Buchanan, III. Graham, Pa. Maher tout 
Bulkley Gray Mann Talbott, Md. 
Burgess Greene, Vt. Martin Taylor, Ala 
Burke, Pa, riest Merritt Taylor, N. X. 
Burnett Griffin Metz Temple 
Calder Gudger Mondell Ten Eyck 
Campbell Guernsey Montague ‘thomas 
Cantor Hamill Moon Thomson, III. 
Carew Hardwick Morin nadway 
Carlin Harrison Murray, Mass. e 
Carr Hart Norton Underhill 
Cary Heflin O'Brien Unde: 
Chandler, N. Y. Helgesen O'Hair Vare 
Clancy Henry O'Leary Vaughan 
Clark, Hinds O’Shaunessy Wal 
Cline Hobson Parker Walsh 
Coady Howard Patten, N. X. Whaley 
Copley Hoxwor Patton, Pa. Whitacre 
Covington . Peters, Mass. ite 
Cramton es Porter Wilson, N. Y, 
p Kelley, Mich, u Winslow. 

Cullop Kelly, Pa. Powers 

ale ent Prout, Woods 
Dent Key, Ohio R e 
Difenderfer Kiess, Pa Rainey 
Donohoe del Rauch 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15279, and finding 
itself without a quorum he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 251 Members responded to their names, and he reported 
the names of the absentees to be entered on the Journal and 
printed in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER, The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee has had under consideration the bill H. R. 15279, and, 
finding itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the 
roll to be called and 251 Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he reports the lists of absentees to be entered on 
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the Journal and for printing in the Record. The committee 
will resume its sitting. 


Mr. AUSTIN. 
reported again, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, Cn A strike out the figures “$1,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof ge $1, 800. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is no debate in order on this 
amendment now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is Wall taken. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 142, noes 67. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this amend- 
ment makes it necessary to amend, in the same paragraph, 
line 2, page 21, by striking out the figures “ $660,000” and in- 
serting $792,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTETT]. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. Mr. Chairman, let that amendment be 
stated by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ate — — Lyte’ aoe ont the figures “ $660,000" and insert in lieu 

85 itn Mr. Chairman, before the amendment 
is put I desire to say something on this matter, so that the 
Recorp will not be entirely void of discussion and for the en- 
lightenment of the public, if not for the influence it may have 
on the House. This Democratic House, which was elected 
upon a pledge to economize in the public expenditures and 
upon sweeping denunciation of the Republican Party because 
of its extravagance and unnecessary expenditure of public 
money, has given an exhibition to-day that I am sure will 
appeal to the country during the fall elections. It denied all 
attempts to reduce the mileage paid to Members, and it has 
continued the practice of paying mileage at the rate of 20 
cents a mile going and coming from the sessions. I did not 
take part in that discussion, because the amount which I 
receive for mileage is so insignificant that I have felt frequently. 
that, perhaps, I might be actuated by that consideration. I 
realize that Members coming from a distance are in a much 
different position. But haying refused to saye over $100,000 
in expenditure for mileage, it is now proposed to increase the 


| expenditure for allowance for clerical services to Members of 


the House by $132,000. This $300 additional to each Member 
will not secure any additional or more eflicient clerical service. 
If a proposition were made to provide each Member of this 
House with an additional clerk, it might be debated seriously 
and upon its merits, but no one will contend that the mere 
addition of $300 to the allowance of $1,500 will either increase 
the efficiency or the character of the service obtained. 

Much of the criticism, Mr. Chairman, that has been indulged 
in of the inequality of compensation between the clerical serv- 
ices for Senators and Members of this House can not be justi- 
fied. I undertake to say that a large portion of the strenuous 
labor indulged in by Members of this House, and I speak from 
an experience in it of 15 years, is not because of any compelling 
public necessity. Rather, it is because of their efforts to con- 
tinue themselves in their present office. [Applause.] We need 
not disguise the fact. We do work long and excessive hours; 
but if it were not because we desired to do many things to 
commend ourselves personally and particularly to our constit- 
nents, in the belief that it will strengthen us for reelection, 
there would be no necessity for doing so, There is no necessity 
for much of such labor from the standpoint of the efficient 
transaction of the public business. I believe that this increase 
is unjustifiable and can not be defended. For that reason I 
antagonize this amendment. It makes the allowance fer cleri- 
eal services for Members of this House $792,000 per annum. I 
believe that if we are to provide for a single clerk to Mem- 
bers of the House, competent clerks ean be obtained, and are 
obtained, for $1,500. The additional sum will not permit the 
employment of additional clerks. I do not believe the proposed 
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1 is justified, and I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that our 
constituents will criticize or condemn us for endeavoring to 
supply sufficient funds to enable the Representatives of the 
American Congress to perform the work and the services and 
efficiently discharge the duties which they commissioned us to 


perform. [Applause.] I am sure that the experience of all the 
Members of this House is the experience which I have had in it 
for 19 years; and that is, that the sum now provided for the 
Members and used by them for clerk hire, although it is sug- 
gested at times in newspapers, slanderously, that they do not 
use it for that purpose, is not sufficient to pay for the services 
required at the hands of the Members in the discharge of their 
duties, and that additional expense is incurred by them in ob- 
taining the necessary clerical services. 

I know that I-am called on, and I am satisfied that nearly 
every Member of this House is called on, to pay out of his 
private purse additional sums every year—more than this addi- 
tional increase of $300—in order to meet the demands of his 
constituents in the discharge of his duty as a Member of Con- 
gress, I do not believe it is exercising proper economy or that 
it is wise policy or that it is demanded of us by our constituents 
that in order to discharge our duties—not to further our own 
political purposes, as is sometimes suggested—we should be 
taxed out of our private pockets in order to efficiently discharge 
our duties. 

It is well enough for gentlemen who are chairmen of great 
‘committees, who have one or two or three clerks and messen- 
gers and other employees at their command, who can perform 
and do perform their clerical work and who aid them in the 
discharge of their duties, to say that Members of the House who 
are not fortunate enough to be chairmen of committees having 
those additional clerks do not need that service. It may be that 
such gentlemen as are fortunate enough to be chairmen of com- 
mittees having this clerical assistance provided for them may 
not be required to go down into their own pockets and pay an 
extra sum, far more than $300 a year, in order to discharge 
their duties; but I know that those Members who are not chair- 
men of those committees having such clerical service at their 
command, paid for out of the funds of the House and out of 
this very appropriation, do need extra clerical assistance. I 
know that every Member who is not a chairman of one of these 
committees does require more clerical service and ought to 
have it. [Applause.] 

I know, further, that this very bill, which provides for the 
clerical force of the Senators, carries a clerk for every Senator 
who is not a chairman of a committee at a salary of not less 
than $2,200—a stenographer. Those Senators who are chairmen 
of committees are abundantly supplied with clerical forces, and 
the very preceding provisions of this bill carry many stenog- 
raphers and many messengers for Senators who are chairmen 
of committees, and they have this amount provided for them 
in this bill without suggestion from the committee that it is 
too much. Yet we stand here and do for the Senate what we 
do not dare do for ourselves. [Applause.] 

For myself, I believe that the constituency which I represent 
will not condemn me for voting for this just recognition of the 
rights and necessities of the immediate Representatives of the 
people, for doing for our own Representatives what we do for 
the two. Senators from Georgia and for every other Senator of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this position before, and I have, 
in fact, on other occasions voted in favor of this act of justice 
to the Members of the House, and I am willing to assume full 
responsibility for it and to accept all the consequences which 
may follow from my support of this amendment. [Applause 
and cries of “ Vote!” Vote! “ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make a brief statement to the committee. The committee hay- 
ing in charge the preparation of this bill considered the ques- 
tion carefully. We realized that many of the Members of this 
House need additional clerical help. [Applause] I think 
that I can truthfully say that if any Member of this House 
works hard and has insufficient clerical assistance, I am one 
of them. What every working Member of Congress ought to 
have is two clerks [applause], and those who do not work 
do not deserve any. [Applause.] 

Now, you can not get two clerks with $1,800. The result 
of the adoption of this amendment will be that nine-tenths of 
the Members will use the additional $300 to pay the same man 
they now have, and they will not get any additional help. 
The Members of our committee did not feel justified in bring- 
ing into this House a bill that would call at this time for the 
employment of an additional clerk for each Member of the 
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House. We have absolutely no feeling, gentlemen, about these 
matters. It is the privilege of the House to adopt the recom- 
mendations that we make or to change them. But I want you 
to understand before you do either that these matters have 
been carefully considered. 

The committee felt that the only way to give the relief that 
many members of the committee are in need of would be to 
provide two clerks. Under the circumstances we were not pre- 
pared to make that recommendation. We were thoroughly con- 
vinced that a mere increase of two or three hundred dollars 
would not do more than to increase the salary of the secretary 
that you now have. Now the matter is with the committee. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is it not a fact that your committee in- 
creased the salary of over 100 laborers in the Congressional 
Library? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; but every person 
whose salary we increased in the Library of Congress received 
$900 a year or less. There are men on the pay roll of the 
Library of Congress who haye graduated at the great univer- 
sities and the best colleges in America who are receiving less 
than $900 or $1,000 a year. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does the gentleman believe they will do 
more work than they have been doing heretofore by reason of 
this increase? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; I do not believe that 
they will do more work; but I do claim that the compensation 
they are receiving is not adequate. I deny that $1,500 is 
inadequate for a clerk. [Applause and cries of Vote!“ 
“Vote! “] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I know that gentlemen who 
are crying “ Vote! Vote!” feel that $300 is virtually coming to 
them. But, gentlemen, before you make this grab for your- 
selves let us stop and think one moment. Down in these de- 
partments you find hundreds and thousands of people who are 
getting very much less money than our clerks are getting. They 
come before the committee, and each department head is asking 
for an increase in salaries for his clerks. This sort of legisla- 
tion places us before the country in the light of voting for 
something for ourselves when we are unwilling to vote it to 
those people who do not come directly under us and from whom 
we get no direct benefit. 

What position is a Democratic Congress in to carry out its 
pledge of economy, which has been one of the touchstones of 
Democracy since the very foundation of the party down to this 
time, when we begin by adding $300 to ourselves? It is paid to 
you. This $300 is paid to the Congressman himself. He does 
not have to use it in clerk hire, thongh I presume that most of 
them do use it in clerk hire. My own clerk takes the check 
after I haye indorsed it and gets the money on it. But, as was 
suggested by the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. JOHNSON], 
it means that those of us who do that will, in each case, keep 
the same clerk that we have, and it puts us in the attitude of 
raising the salary of our own employees when we decline to 
raise the salaries of employees elsewhere. I do not believe it 
will increase in the least the efficiency of the clerical services 
that is rendered to the Members of this House. 

I am unwilling, without my protest, that this Democratic 
House should, in the first session, when all the branches of 
the Government are Democratic, begin increasing the compen- 
sation of their own employees. 

And I am going to tell you another thing. There is no rela- 
tive of mine on the pay roll nor is my clerk my relative. I 
have no objection on earth to a man employing his own son or 
a member of his family as his confidential clerk, but if I were 
a Member of this House I would not, under any consideration, 
vote to increase the salary of my clerk who was my own son or 
some member of my family. [Applause.] 

I would not put myself in the attitude of giving to my own 
family an increased compensation; and the fact that Members 
of the House are so anxious to get to a vote on a proposition 
to pay money which comes to them causes me to believe that 
the old idea that prevailed in the country that made the Demo- 
cratic Party a party that wanted to conserve what the people 
earned and leave in their pockets every cent except that which 
is necessary to pay the expenses of the Government economi- 
cally administered—that that principle has gone to the four 
winds of the earth, and we are writing ourselves down in the 
history of the country as being the most outrageously and the 
most criminally extravagant Congress that ever sat on the 
American Continent. Republicans are always extravagant. 
They are not to be blamed for extravagance. They do not 
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know any better. But Democrats know better: They have had 
better training: [Applause.] I said this in a speech before, in 
the last session; and when I made that speech Members: of the 
Democratic House came to me and asked me not to put it in 
the Recorp, because it would be used by the Republicans in 
thelr campaign book. Let them use it. If they do, it will be 
by way of confession and avoidance. They can get no consola- 
tion out of if, except that we know better. You may use that 
statement now, gentlemen, because when Democrats: get to be 
so violently extravagant that it makes our record look bad as 
compared to the very wicked record of the Republicans I must 
apologize to you Republicans for having ever used the words 
* criminally extravagant” in criticizing the appropriations that 
you made, for if that expression “criminally extravagant” was 
proper to apply to you—my God!—the English language has 
neyer found an adjective strong enough to apply to Democratic 
extravagance, [Applause on the Republican. side.] 

Ou, you Republicans need not applaud, for every one of you 
will vote for this graft, and you know it. When the Republicans 
had the House we Democrats: voted with the Republicans who 
had regard for the taxpayers’ money and helped. the Repub- 

,licans keep expenses down. But the last one of you vote with 
the extravagant Democrats: and with your aid make the appro- 
Priations of a Democratic: House large; whereas if you would 
help the majority of the Democrats on this side we could keep 
expenses within bounds: 

But you Republicans will vote—the last one of you—for this 
extravagance and little piece of graft while a majority-of Demo- 
crats will vote against it; but, with your help, a minority: of 
Democrats will put this over, and you: then will get on the 
stump and charge the Democratic Party with extravagance. 
The vast majority of us Democrats must bear the burden which 
all of you Republicans and a small bunch of Democrats unload 
on us, Wait until the roll is called upon this amendment and 
we will see where you stand. Here in the Committee of the 
Whole is the place to dodge, but when the roll is called you will 
see that the majority of the Democrats will vote against this 
graft, or I hope so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, three speeches have been made 
in opposition to this proposition by members of the: Committee 
on Appropriations. Yet those three members: voted to report 
this bill, which: provides a private secretary for a United States 
Senator, at 52.000 a year; a stenographer, at $1,200 a year; 
and a messenger, at $1,440 a year. After going on record in 
favor of an appropriation of that kind for a United States 
Senator, they say that $1,800 is too much, is extravagant to 
pay for the clerical assistance to a Member of this House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will allow me, the: bill 
contains the provision which he has stated with reference to 
Senators who are chairmen of committees. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 


Mr. BARTLETT, But the bill also provides, on page 10, for- 


80 annual clerks to Senators who are not chairmen of com- 
mittees, at $2,000 each, and for 23 stenographers to Senators 
who are not chairmen: of committees, and 3 stenographers to 
the chairmen of the 3 minority committees, at $1,200 each 
So it not only provides for those who are chairmen, but for 
those who are not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT: Both clerks: and stenographers; clerks: at 
82,000 and stenographers at $1,200. f 

Mr. AUSTIN: Then, in addition to that, these members 
of our Committee on Appropriations have virtually admitted, 
by reporting this bill, that the secretary of a Senator is worth 
$500 more than the secretary to a Member of the House. 

Mr. SHERLET. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman wants to be fair? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do. 

Mr: SHERLET. The gentleman knows that in all parliamen- 
tary bodies consisting of two branches it has been the rule that 
one house shall not determine the policy of the other house 
with reference to its own employees, because otherwise. there 
would be constant friction. 

Mr: AUSTIN. I shall want a little more time if I am to 
yield further. 

Mr. SHERLEY. T shall be glad to help the gentleman get a 
little more time. The reason the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House did not change the provision as to clerical assist- 
ance for Senators was not because the committee approved of 
it, but because it is a well‘recognized rule, and a rule that rests 
in reason, that one House shall not interfére with the other in 
such matters, because otherwise it would lead to that sort of 
friction between the two bodies that would interfere with proper 
legislation. : 


Mr. AUSTIN. There would be no friction. if you insisted: upon 
an equalization of salaries by paying our employees the same 
salaries as the Senate employees. Now, if your party is: com- 
mitted to economy, you want to be consistent. You should insist 
upon: the Democratie Senators reducing the salaries: of their 
secretaries, and putting them upon an equality with the salaries 
8 the secretaries: of Representatives in the lower House of 
Don 

Mr; FITZGERALD, The Committee on Appropriations have 
not spent their time in imagining that they are in the same class 
with the Members of the Senate; they recognize their limita- 
tions: [Laughter.] 

Mr: AUSTIN. Your committee has reported this bill, which 
carries a clerk and two messengers for the Committee on Mines 
and Mining in the Senate and the pay of the messengers, $1,440 
a year each. You haye reported this bill with a $1,440: mes- 
senger for every Senator, and a janitor or messenger for the 
House committees: at $720 a year. 

Let us look at another proposition, Our secretaries must 
come from home, pay railroad: expenses both ways for them- 
Selyes and, in many cases, for their families, so that their case 
is not similar to that of the permanently located clerk in the 
city of Washington in the Library of Congress or elsewhere. 
We ought to be fair and just to the faithful and efficient secre- 
taries, who materially aid in making our records as Congress- 
men a success. If we are continued in Congress one reason is 
because we have faithful and efficient secretaries to aid us in 
the discharge of our public duties: [Applause and laughter.] 
Oh, that is true, 

Mr. BUTLER, Why not elect the secretaries, then? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We ought to be just to them. Why not be fair 
to them? Why. unjustly. discriminate by giving them $500- per 
annum less.than we are voting to the secretaries of Senutors? 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barrnerr]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Firrzcrranp) there were 115 ayes and 67 noas, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Contingent expenses: For wrapping paper, pasteboard, paste, twine, 
newsp2 wrappers, and other necessary materials for folding, for use 
of stat tent the Clerk's office, and folding room, not including envelopes, 
writing paper, and’ other paper and materials to be printed and fùr- 
nished by the Public Printer, upon requisitions from the Clerk of the 
House, under provisions of the act approved January 12, 1895, $10,000, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Here are contingent expenses to the House, $10,000; 
contingent expenses to the Senate, $18,135; and that same thing 
runs along the line that I have referred to. I want to call 
attention to another discrimination in this bill, and that is the 
provision for the baths for 96 Senators at approximately $4,000 
and for 480 Congressmen $1,800. Is that an indication: of 
where the soap is needed? [Laughter:] I believe it is: simply 
a@ case of extravagance, 

T think while the Senate has the right and privilege, it is the 
duty of this House, the Members of which come from the people, 
elected by the people as Senators: are going to be, to protest 
aguinst waste of public money. It is all right to economize on 
the secretaries’ pay, but I think we ought to put in an objec- 
tion to: this appropriation of $4,000 for bathrooms for the 
Senate and $1,800 for the bathrooms of the House when nobody 
eee them. The Members should and generally do batie at 

ome, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select commit- 
tees, exclusive of salaries. and labor, unless specifically ordered by the 
House of Representatives, $75,000, 

Mr. OGLESBY.. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 12, at the end of line 7, add the following: “Hereafter it 
shall be unlawful for the Clerk of the House to pay out any money of 
the House of Representatives in bills for 3 furniture, or supplies 
used in the barber shop of the House Office Building or the House: side 
of the Capitol.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, to that I 
reserve a point of order: 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the House 
refused to pass an amendment taking the barbers off the pay 
roll. I hold in my hand the annual report of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives as to expenditures from the contin- 
gent fund. On page 277 of that report I find under voucher 
812, 1 gallon E. R. B. hair tonic, $4; 1 gallon Newbro’s hair 
tonle, $4.50; 1 gallon bay rum, $3; 1 gallon extract of. witch» 
hazel, $t; 1 gallon Hunter's cedar spray, $2. 

On page 281 of the same report, under voucher 910, 12 dozen 
oatmeal soap, $10.20; 12 dozen glycerin transparent soap, $11.52; 
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12 dozen honey soap, $10.20; 1 dozen Colgate’s talcum, $2.65; 1 
dozen bottles lilac, imported, $2.75. 

On page 309 I find 1 gallon extract witch-hazel, $1; 1 gallon 
superior bay rum, $3; 1 gallon E. R. B. hair tonic, $4; 1 gallon 
Herpicide hair tonic, $4.50; one-half dozen black and russet shoe 
renovator, 60 cents; 10 pounds Colgate’s soap, $2.50; 1 dozen 
No. 8 Evenola cream, $6; 4 gallons extract witch-hazel, $3.20; 4 
gallons superior bay rum, $11; 4 gallons E. R. B. hair tonic, $14; 
2 gallons Herpicide, $9; 1 dozen russet polish, $1; 3 bottles 
Tregor’s sachet face dressing, ; 

On page 322 I find 1 dozen water lilac imperial, $4.66; one- 
half gross violet talc powder, $13.52; 1 gross dactylis tale pow- 
der, $13.52; one-twelfth gross Colgate’s cold cream, $2.25; 5 
boxes soap, barbers’, round, $11.15; one-twelfth gross Cashmere 
Bouquet, large, $10.26; 1 gross transparent glycerin, $10.26; 
one-quarter gross soap, pine tar, $2.56, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that Members are required 
to pay just as much for work by the House barbers as at any 
other place in town? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had been 
here when I made my motion to take these barbers off the pay 
roll, he would have heard the answer to that question. I have 
always been charged the regular price and haye given the same 
fee I have given in any other barber shop. 

Mr. NORTON. I certainiy have, and they expect the same 
tip as in other places in town. 

Mr. OGLESBY. And I think that it is right that I should 
pay for my barber services, though I seldom am shaved here 
in the House. 

Mr. BRYAN. And the gentleman should also pay for his 


baths, 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes. I take those in my own house every 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, on page 230 of this same 
report we find under voucher 964 the charge for a gross of 
transparent glycerin soap, one gross of imperial lilac soap, 
one gross of almond cream, and one gross of white clematis. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, that soap is not all used 
in the barber shop. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I think that is probably true, as some of it 
is used in the washrooms, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And in committee rooms and different 
places where soap is provided. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I have not seen any talcum powder or cold 
cream and all of these different liquids. I want to say that I 
do not know whether this Committee on Appropriations, which 
has so much to do, could possibly examine all of these indi- 
vidual items showing what was done with the articles purchased 
from this contingent fund. I am not criticizing the committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would say that the 
Committee on Accounts is charged with the duty and is com- 
pelled to audit every one of those expenditures and also to 
authorize them. 

Mr. OGLESBY. ‘Then the matter ought to be called to the 
attention of the Committee on Accounts. There is no specific 
charge that I can find here for laundry work done for the 
benefit of the barber shop, but I am informed that it all comes 
under one head and it is supplied just the same. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For postage stamps for the Postmaster, $250; for the Clerk, ast 
77180 Sergeant at Arms, 5300; and for the Doorkeeper, $1 50; in all, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is now past 6 o'clock, and 
i 1 like to inquire how much longer the gentleman expects 

run? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I was 
about to make the motion to rise. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the question of the national university. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the world’s basis of credit 
is agriculture and labor. What we need is cheaper money— 
lower interest rates. In my native State, Kansas, we have 
49,249, or 45 per cent of all our farms mortgaged. We hear much 
talk and read much print about “back to the farm,“ “the 
high cost of living,” because of people leaving the farm, and all 
that. To bring out the plain intent of the subject of Government 
farm loans I shall submit a few pertinent questions and en- 
deavor to answer them. Will you tell me how we can make a 
farmer farm at a loss, or stay in the country when the financial 
advantages are so much greater in other places and occupa- 
tions? How can he be expected to provide the food for the 
world if he has got to make for the mortgage holder the interest 
he demands, and then content himself with whatever over and 
above this he can squeeze out and save? The farmer owns his 
land; he does all the work—plants, cultivates, reaps, and mar- 
kets the crops. He then pays the interest on his mortgage, and 
if he has anything left he gets to keep that. In other words, he 
makes the other fellow’s living before he can look after him- 
self. Is it right that the proceeds of his labor should go to so 
great a degree to the capitalist; ought it not be more equally 
divided? 

The money loaner is entitled to a reasonable rate of interest, 
and when the Government itself borrows money at 2 per cent, 
and these same capitalists furnish it, is it not time that we 
make a successful effort to have the United States to do this 
kind of loaning? There are more than enough other opportu- 
nities for the investment of capital. Good bonds and stocks 
are plentiful. If the facilities for procuring the cheapest loans 
are in the Government, why can not the citizens who compose 
it use it to supply their needs? We can and will. Personally 
I am opposed to bonding the Goyernment to raise funds for any 
purpose when it is possible to realize funds from any other 
legitimate source. We can make it unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to borrow money as it does when issuing bonds. 
To avoid a bond issue, or, in other words, to avoid the 
necessity of the Government borrowing money to loan again, 
why not let the borrower execute his first mortgage to the 
Government and the Government issue the money required, 
to him direct or through the proper intermediaries, and hold 
the mortgage for security? Is there any better security? I 
know of none. When any person desires to go to the farm to 
farm or to make improvements on his farm is there any reason 
why the interest rates should be so high that he can not, with 
all his effort and good seasons, make ends meet? And when 
the harvest comes after the year of toil and waiting should 
he not have the right to pay off so much of this mortgage 
as he wants to? And if he can not pay because of crop fail- 
ure or sickness or other misfortune should he not have such 
a long time loan that he need not be worried? And should 
not he be able to pay it off in installments without paying as 
much altogether as he now has to pay for interest alone? Of 
course. And this is brought about in House bill 6158, intro- 
duced by me in the House June 17, 1913, at the special session, 
but not considered because of the restricted program of that 
session, and reintroduced as No. 11755 January 16 of this year. 
It is what we need. People the country over are interested in 
Government loans. I have some 6,000 letters and telegrams 
from every State in the Union but two. I wish I could read you 
parts of them. The appeals are genuine, full of good reason and 
truth; some are even pathetic in their sincerity. 

The bill provides for the establishment of a bureau of farm 
loans in the Treasury Department for the purpose of loaning 
money to bona fide tillers of the soil, taking farm mortgages as 
security for repayment. It is a home builders’ bill and will 
put a family on every quarter section in the Middle West, and 
insists that borrowers shall be residents of the farm to obtain 
the benefits of its provisions. It provides for the appointment 
of an assistant farm loan commissioner in each State, whose 
office shall be at the State capital. This is done to make the 
department easier of access and to expedite business. This 
commissioner is to pass on the title and see that all applica- 
tions are made in due form; if he finds everything correct, he 
recommends the making of the loan to the bureau in Washing- 
ton, who in turn instructs the preparation of the funds, and the 
money is sent to the bor:ower through the proper State com- 
missioner. The loan can not exceed 65 per cent of the taxable 
value of the land nor more than $6,000 in any event. ‘This 
limitation is made for safety, and the tax value is taken as the 
rea] value to do away with the necessity of a lot of appraisers 
and the chance for any favoritism. The loan can only be made 
for the purposes of purchasing land, permanently improying it, 
or paying off indebtedness for prior incumbrances contracted 
for the purchase price or improvements. This limitation is to 
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prevent speculation. All loans are made for 50 years at not 
exceeding 3 per cent interest, payable at any time, and provides 
that 2 per cent per year may be paid on the principal sum— 
amortization it is called—thus wiping out the whole debt by 
paying 5 per cent, which includes interest and principal each 
year. As the mortgages are paid, just so is the currency issued 
on them retired and canceled. When the mortgage is all paid, 
it is canceled and release recorded. And in the concluding 
section a penalty is provided for false statements and breach of 
conditions. 

These are my views in what I consider an ideal and at the 
same time practical and businesslike system and are expressed 
in the bill. It is not class legislation. Anyone who would com- 
ply with the conditions could obtain the loan. For years the 
Government has owned land and buildings; it owns the postal 
business and has added the parcel post and is soon to acquire 
the telegraph; it has built the Panama Canal, and is about to 
construct, own, and operate an Alaskan railway. Loaning money 
is every bit as legitimate. For weeks the subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee have been at work holding 
hearings and taking testimony on this proposed legislation. 
They are going into the matter thoroughly, and will not con- 
tent themselves with accepting the foreign plans of agricultural 
eredit now in operation in Germany and France and other coun- 
tries. We must look Zor a new and original system adapted to 
our needs, whether it be my bill or one similar. The people 
of the country will not be content with a makeshift nor a com- 
promise. They demand a system that will without any possible 
doubt provide loans at low rates. This can not be accom- 
plished by private capital, which demands a pro‘it, and must 
be done by the Government for the people where profit is not 
the object. 

I have not attempted to discuss the other feature of farm 
credits embraced in President Wilson’s message. I refér to 
collateral loans of shorter time to enable the farmer to obtain 
credit between seasons and for crop moving. I can best tell 
what will be accomplished in this line by quoting the President's 
own words: 

The Treasury of the United States has, by a timely and well- 
considered distribution of its deposits, facilitated the moving of the 

‘crops in the present season and prevented the scarcity of available 
funds too often experienced at such times. But we must not allow 
ourselves to depend upon extraordinary expedients. We must add the 
means by which the farmer may make his credit constantly and easily 
available and command when he will the capital by which to support 
and expand his business. 

In our admiring recollection of the years long gone by we 
exult in the achievement of our country and its place at the 
head of nations. We stand in the clear, clean atmosphere of a 
nation-wide democracy, rid of sinister influence and special 
privilege, without bluster or inefficient conservatism, where 
Woodrow Wilson has made it possible and popular for the man 
to drive the dollar instead of the dollar drive the man. He has 
restored the individual to his realm of opportunity and achieve- 
ment. He has battled successfully with the money giants and 
routed the brazen hirelings of predatory wealth; capitalism has 
surrendered its protected strongholds. Government loans at 
low interest rates upon certain safe security is the next sure 
step toward financial independence. It is indeed a new freedom. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington addressed the committee. 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15279, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Ruprtey, for 10 days, on account of business. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


By unanimous consent, at the suggestion of the Speaker, ref- 
erence of the bill (H. R. 15113) to prevent employment of 
aliens upon public works of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, was changed from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, at the request of Mr. LLOYD, reference of the bill (H. R. 
12578) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to make an 
examination of certain claims of the State of Missouri was 
changed from the Committee on Claims to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


< 


Mr. Chairman, I move 
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ADJOURNMENT, 

Then, on motion of Mr. Jounson of South Carolina (at 6 
o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, April 4, 1914, at 12 o’clock poon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
changes in the estimate of appropriation for the service of the 
Department of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915 (H. Doc. No. 881); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
estimate of appropriation for remodeling old Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing for occupancy of the various Treasury officers 
(H. Doc. No. 880); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FAISON, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 797) to 
establish auxiliary fish-cultural stations in the State of Minne- 
sota, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 495), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1899) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State of 
Florida, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 496), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2811) to establish a fish-cultural station on Long Island, 
in the State of New York, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 497), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3210) to establish a fish-cultural station at some point 
in the State of Louisiana, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 498), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. > 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 824) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State of 
Washington, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 499), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas, from the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 4628) extending 
the period of payment under reclamation projects, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 505), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10168) for the relief of Leon 
Greenbaum, reported the same with amendment, accompanied. 
by a report (No. 501), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14609) for the relief of Cyntha Ramey, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 502), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 18950) for the relief of Ella Slone, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 503), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DIES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Arthur D. 
Rump, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
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report (N. 504), which said bill and report were referred to 

the Private Calendar. 

- Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 

2 the bill (H. R. 14167) for the relief of Emily J. Byrd, 
eported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 

(Xo. 606), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 

vate Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 15347) authorizing the 
President of the United States to enter into certain contracts 
with steamships er steamship lines using the Panama Canal; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 15348) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a publie building 
at Natick, in the State of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 15349) for the relief of reve- 
nue officers injured while on duty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15350) to prohibit certain per- 
sons from being or becoming directors or officers of railroads 
and natfonal banks, and to fix the responsibility of persons act- 
ing as commen directors or exercising control over interstate 
corporations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 15351) to amend sections 
9 and 15 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes,” appreved December 23, 1913; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 15352) to 
establish a fish hatchery and fish-culture station in or near the 
city of Dunkirk, N. X.; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 15353) authorizing the pur- 
chase of certain relies of Gen. George Washington by the 
United States Government; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 34) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to return to the State of 
Louisiana the original ordinance of secession adopted by said 
State; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 456) authorizing the 
printing of 30,000 eopies of the speech of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives on Panama Canal tolls; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 457) 
limiting the construction of the bill to repeal the toll-exemption 
clause of the canal act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 15354) granting a pension to 
Eva Kegg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 15855) granting a pen- 
sion to Walter R. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 15856) granting a pension 
to Charles E. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15357) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Lamb; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15358) to correct the military record of 
William H. Dewey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON; A bill (H. R. 15359) granting an increase 
of pension to John Papst; to the Committee on Inralid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 15360) granting a pension to 
Emeline Risley; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 15361) for the relief of Jesse P. 
Riffe; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15362) to rein- 
state Donald Marion McRae as a eadet at the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 15363) granting an increase 
of pension to Bentley C. Mercer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15364) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIEB: A bill (H. R. 15365) for the relief of David A. 
Byers; to the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 15306) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles B. Reed; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 15367) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Fitzpatrick; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15868) for 
relief of heirs of Henry Ware, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 15869) for the 
relief of Augustus C. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 15370) granting a pension 
to Charles Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 15371) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert G. Dougherty; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 15372) granting a pension 
to Hosea G. Messersmith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under elanse 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Glerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of Division 
No. 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians, and Branch of the John Barry 
Ciub, American Oentinental League of America, protesting 
against the appropriating of any funds for the celebration of the 
“One hundred years’ peace celebration”; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions from Local Unions Nos. 210 
and 528, United Mine Workers of America, of Weir City, Kans., 
asking that an investigation be made of the mine outrages; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), nine resolutions of various citizens of 

ichigan and Indiana, protesting against the practice of polyg- 
amy in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
re favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 

U ry. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry Meat Inspectors’ Association, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, favoring bill to reorganize the inspectors under the 
Bureau of Animal Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of William N. Hirst and 56 other citizens of 
Harrison, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Aug. Reinhardt and 272 other citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petitions of J. D. Russells and 
C. H. Detweiler, of Martinsburg, Pa., and sundry citizens of 
Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 2064, United Mine Workers 
of America, favoring investigation of the strike in mines of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAKER: Petition of various churches and citizens of 
New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of various voters, of the second congressional 
district of New Jersey, protesting against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petitions of Bremen Bank, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Conrades Manufacturing Co., and H. Varwig, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Arthur E. Pass, of Webster Groves, Mo., pro- 
testing against the prohibition amendment now pending; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and of William Rahr Sens Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., protesting 
against the prohibition amendment now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Schwaben Unterstuetzung Verein and a 
number of citizens, all of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the 
prohibition amendment now pending; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Hy. Heil Chemical Co., Bishop-Babeock- 
Becker Co., and the Hollrath-Deikmann Refrigerator & Fixture 
Co., all of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the prohibition 
amendment now pending; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions ef Charles Phlermann Hop & Matt Oo., Lingen- 
brink Supply Co., Independent Lumber Co., Kahn Mirror Plate 
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Co., and the Lindenwood Turn Verein, all of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the prohibition amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Shumate Razor Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
against the anticoupon bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of the Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo., in 
favor of House bill 12864, providing for the establishment of 
Federal hospitals for consumptive strangers in the Southwest; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of various members of the 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church, of Salem, N. J., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of various congregations of the 
Berean Presbyterian and South Baptist Churches, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against section 6 of House bill 12928, relative 
to Sunday work in post offices; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of E. ©. Randolph and other citizens of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of a large number of citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint 
resolutions 88 and 50, or any other prohibition measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Florida, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of the Sons of Veterans of 
Bridgeport, Conn., protesting against any change in the Ameri- 
can flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, favoring passage of House bill 14994, 
workmen’s compensation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the New York Times Chapel, Typographical 
Union No. 6, favoring passage of the Bartlett-Bacon bill (H. R. 
1873) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William Koechig, of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of various business men of the State 
of Wisconsin, favoring passage of House bill 5308, relative to 
taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petition of sundry citizens of Wooster, 
Ohio, favoring amendment forbidding polygamy in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Vermont, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 10973, granting a pension to Eugene Ames; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Franklinville, N. Y., favor- 
ing the passage of Hobson resolution for national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Olean, N. Y., protesting 
against national-prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Men's Bible Class of Jamestown, N. Y., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of First Swedish Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Jamestown, N. X., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the city of Jamestown, 
N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 1,563 citizens of New York, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. HELVERING: Petition of the Swedish Ladies So- 
ciety of New York, favoring passage of bill for erection of a 
Suitable memorial to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, petition of various members of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America and farmers and business 
men of Ottawa County, Kans., favoring passage of a rural- 
credit bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of various churches of Logan, 
Utah, against section 6 of Moon bill, relative to Sunday hours 
od postal clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petitions of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
ae against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 


Also, petition of the Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 12864; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Corporal William L. White Camp, No. 10, 
United Spanish War Veterans, St. Louis, Mo., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 13044, widows and orphans’ pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE:: Petition of the First Trust Co., of 
Hilo, Hawaii, favoring amendment to income-tax law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: Petition of Franklin 
Bartlett Camp, No. 11, Sons of Veterans, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
against changing the United States flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petitions of various banks and 
bankers of the State of Iowa, favoring amendment to the in- 
come-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of various voters of the first congressional 
district of Iowa, protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of F. P. 
Kirkendall & Co., of Omaha, Nebr., favoring passage of House 
bill 14328, relative to false statements in the mails; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorials of M. E. Smith & Co. and Western Paper 
Co., of Omaha, Nebr.; Knoxville (Tenn.) Association 6f Credit 
Men; Hirth-Cross Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich.; and the Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men of Fort Worth, Tex., favoring passage of 
House bill 14328, relative to false statements in the mails; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: Petition from citizens of Ala- 
meda, San Dimas, and Pasadena, Cal., favoring the passage of 
House joint resolution 168, relative to national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the San Franciseo Methodist 
Preachers“ Association, of San Francisco, Cal., deploring the 
scarcity of chaplains in the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition signed by numerous citizens of Oakland, Cal., 
approving the celebration of the centenary of the signing of 
the treaty of Ghent, and urging the enactment of legislation 
now pending creating a commission for such purpose; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, resolution passed by the State Board of Agriculture of 
California, favoring the extension of the franking privilege to 
the several State departments of agriculture; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of California, against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of sundry citizens and churches 
of Green Bay, Wis., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Memorial of the American Federation 
of Labor, favoring the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136); 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and churches of the State 
of Oregon. favoring national prehibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various members of Enterprise Grange, No. 
489, of Jackson County, Oreg., favoring passage of rural credit 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petitions of A. G. Jacobs and other citizens of the State 
of Oregon, protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 54, 
International Molders’ Union No. 54, Evansville Broom Co., the 
Fashion, J. F. Bomm Drug Co., Karn, Kloster Co., Warrick 
County Coal Co., Fred W. Ossenberg & Sons, Luigs Butter Co., 
Never-Split Seat Co., Theodore E. Rechtin, D. A. Steele, Clyde 
Gunter, Herbert Gunter, J. P. Shrode, G. W. Ramsey, Williain 
Dock Owens, C. M. Welborn, W. M. Gardner, J. H. Heldt, H. W. 
Matters, all of Evansville, Ind., and Dr. W. L. Miller, of Wades- 
ville, Ind., protesting against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petitions from numerous citizens and 
organizations of Omaha, Nebr., protesting against the adoption 
of House joint resolution 168, Senate joint resolutions 88 and 
50, and all similar prohibition measures introduced in Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Valley, Nebr., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: Petition of sundry citizens of Memphis, 
Tenn., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MERRITT: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of various banks of Kansas, 
favoring amendment to income-tax law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Scotland and Union, N. C., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany & 
bill (H. R. 15342) granting a pension to George E. Egar; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of J. H. McLoud Co. and others, 
of Hardwick, Vt., favoring House bill 5308, providing for taxa- 
tion of mail-order concerns; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of F, B. Snelling, of Bethel, Vt., favoring national 
farm-land-bank cooperation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letters from B. R. Zimmerman, of Susan- 
ville, Cal., and Gus Rajella, of Redding, Cal., protesting against 
the passage of House joint resolution 168, relative to national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions from the Sailors’ Union of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring House bill 12743, to erect a marine hospital at 
San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, letters from the Highland Park Ebel! Club, of Los 
Angeles, Cal, and the Municipal League of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Attorney Harry M. McKee, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring 
House bill 12292, being the child-labor bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, resolutions by the Sailors’ Union of San Francisco, Cal., 
protesting against the imposition of a poll tax on fishermen in 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, letter from A. D. Porter, of Los Angeles, Cal., protest- 
ing against any increase in postage on second-class matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions by the Chamber of Commerce of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring the reorganization and strengthening of 
the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter from San Francisco Chapter, American Institute 
American Architects, San Franciseo, Cal., opposing legislation 
relative to Johnson Barracks at New Orleans, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, resolutions by the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego, 
Cal., favoring the reorganization of the general Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of sundry citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New Hampshire, against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of Lowell, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: Petition of 50 citizens of Martinsville, 
Va., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petition of 1,200 citizens of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
congregations of the State of Florida, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: Petition of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
senses national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Petitions of the citizens of North Kenova 
and Chesapeake, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petitions of various members of Middleport Post, No. 
125; Dick Lambert Post, No. 165; and General Jacob H. Smith 
Camp, No. 79, Grand Army of the Republic, protesting against 
any change in the American flag; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of 9,568 citizens of Pennsylvania, 
5 prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 
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Also, petition of 42 citizens of Beaver Falls, Pa., against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 15314) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah H. Deane; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petitions of many citizens of the State of 
Iowa, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of Ton J. Murray and 41 other 
citizens of Iowa, in favor of machinists’ wage bill (H. R. 12740) ; 
tu the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolution of Clinton County Institute, of De Witt, 
Towa, in favor of the Government standardization of oats and 
barley; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of the thirtieth 
New York congressional district, protesting agains. national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Gloversville, N. Y., favor- 
ing passage of Honse bill 14289, relating to contracts for alter- 
ation or erection of public buildings; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Erroll V. Gilbert and 55 other 
citizens of Findlay, Ohio, against House joint resolution No. 
168, relating to national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. / 

Also, petition of D. L. Custis and 14 other citizens of Rich- 
wood, Ohio, in favor of House joint resolution No. 168, relat- 
ing to national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. W. Shellhouse and 53 other citizens of 
Ada, Ohio, in favor of House joint resolution No. 168, relat- 
ing to national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of North Dakota, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 1, of Drake, N. Dak., favoring 
passage of Bathrick farm-credit bill; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, April 4, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art God alone. There is none other be- 
side Thee. With clouds and darkness round about Thee, jus- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of Thy throne. ‘The 
heavens declare Thy righteousness and all the people see Thy 
glory. Thy light is the light of the world. We pray that those 
who love Thee may hate evil, and that they may rejoice at the 
remembrance of Thy holiness. May the thought of God be the 
center of the thought of this great Nation and the infinences 
of God's grace and mercy guide and direct us in all the affairs 
of our personal and national life. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the last legislative day (Wednesday, Apri! 1), when, on 
request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the ist instant, information relative to the 
general education board of the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
work of the Department of Agriculture, together with a state- 
ment giving the names of persons employed in the farmers’ 
cooperative demonstration work, etc., which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry. 
OIL PRODUCTION IN OKLAHOMA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the resolution of the Senate of March 28, 1914, directing 
an investigation and report as to the cause of the recent reduc- 
tion in the price of crude oil in the Ardmore oil fields, Okla- 
homa, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, : 

RAILROAD RATES. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to put forward until 
Monday morning the notice I gave for an address this morning. 
The notice was originally given for Thursday morning. We 


have been unable to carry out our notices on the calendar on 
account of the executive session which has intervened. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], who has also given 
notice for this morning, told me he is very desirous of pro- 
ceeding to-day, and I transfer my notice to Monday morning, 
immediately after the conclusion of the morning business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator will observe that I have a 
notice on the calendar for Monday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am reminded by the Senator from North 
Dakota that he has a notice on the calendar for Monday. 1 
will then transfer it to Tuesday morning. I had not observed 
the Senator’s notice, 

Mr. GRONNA. There is also a notice for Tuesday morning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had not observed it. I will therefore put 
it forward still another day, until Wednesday morning. Is 
there anyone who has preempted Wednesday morning? [After 
a pause.} I give the notice for Wednesday morning, April 8. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Kanai 
Chamber of Commerce, of Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii, praying that an 
appropriation be made for the construction of a breakwater at 
Nawiliwili Harbor, island of Kauai, Hawaii, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented the petition of Julius A. Coleman, of INi- 
nois, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to change the method of election of the President of the 
United States and the Vice President, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation to exempt from prosecution any class of 
possible offenders under any law, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Warsaw, 
Lagro, Bourbon, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Crown Point, Brook, 
Evansville, Central, Vincennes, Bruceville, Princeton, Columbus, 
Monroeville, West Lebanon, and Bloomingdale, all in the State 
of Indiana; and of sundry citizens of Erie, Grand Rapids, Tus- 
cola, Norway, Iron Mountain, Farmington, Ludiagton, Adrian, 
Coloma, Mount Clemens, Traverse City, Hastings, Reading, 
Hersey, Manistee, and Saline, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Washington, 
D. C., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, of Chicago, III., remonstrating against any increase in 
second-class postal rates, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the council of the town of 
Valdez, Alaska, praying that an appropriation be made to en- 
able the Territory of Alaska to be adequately represented at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Elmore, 
Minn., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Allentown, Pa., 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a le and resolution 
adopted at a mass meeting held in the city of Seattle, Wash., 
with reference to the pending bill relative to canal tolls, I ask 
that they may be read. 

There being no objection, the preamble and resolution were 
read and referred to tue Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
ns follows: 
; FREE TOLLS PETITION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29, 191}. 


‘Whereas all political parties in the United States either expressed their 
opinion in their platforms as favoring free tolls for our coastwise 
8 ipping ae, the Panama Canal or were silent upon the 3 
and no politi party mg cranny an ieee as against free tolls; an 
Whereas President Wilson self on the 15th day of — 1912. in 
a public address favored and extolled the legislation for free tolls 
and upheld the platform of the 
1 bas recently, by a message to the re- 
versed his opinion on free tolls and asked for a repeal of the clause 
granting free tolls to our coastwise shi 
ms therefor; and 
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Whereas our Senators and Representatives have requested and are 
requesting a good and cient reason for the repeal and are pre- 
paring to uphold the position the Congress and the President have 
—.—. 1 a this matter and which has become and is the law: 

ore 


Resolved by the Open Forum (assembled in City Hall Park this 29th 
day of March, 1914), That we hereby petition our Senators and re- 
sentatives in the Congress to continue requesting further information 
and that the President furnish the same, and that we petition and urge 
them to use all means in their power that the free tolls clause is not 
repealed and that our coastwise shipping is not subjected to any for- 
eign interference. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE Oren Forum, 
By RICHARD MANSFIELD WHITE, Secretary. 

The above 8 and resolution petition was adopted by a vote of 
500 for and 1 against after two hours’ discussion. 
R. M. W. 


Mr.. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Lovell Bible 
Class for Men of the Crown Hill Baptist Church, of Nashua; 
of the congregation of the Congregational Church of Hopkinton; 
the Sunday School of the Congregational Church of Hoy kinton ; 
the congregation of the First Baptist Church of Nashua; the 
Baptist Church of Campton; the Free Baptist Church of North 
Woodstock; the First Universalist Church of Woodsville; the 
Wesley Bible Class of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Claremont; the Christian Church of Newton; the Congrega- 
tional Church of Hooksett; the Congregational Church of New- 
ington; the Bethany Methodist Episcopal Church, of Rochester; 
the Bethel Methodist Episcopal Church, of Rochester; and the 
Advent Christian Church, of Exeter, and of sundry citizens of 
Manchester and Rochester, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Berlin, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of De Long Loyal Orange Lodge, 
No. 123, of Portsmouth, N. H., praying for an appropriation for 
the celebration of the so-called “One hundred years of peace 
among English-speaking peoples,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 179, United 
Garment Workers of America, of Whitefield; of the Carter & 
Churchill Co., of Lebanon, and of H. W. Carter & Sons., of Leba- 
non, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to limit the effect of the regulation of inter- 
state commerce between the States in goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise manufactured or produced by convict or prison labor, 
850 which were referred to the Committee on Education and 

or. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Houston and Galveston, in the State of Texas, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
porongos which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ary. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of 
sundry banks and banking houses in the State of Texas, pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the income-tax law 
to provide for a method of information at the source in lieu 
of the present method of collection at the source, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. $ 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the celebration of the centenary of the signing of the treaty of 
Ghent, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Cleveland Independent 
Aid Society, of Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of D. L. Mackley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to extend 
the leayes granted to employees of the Government Printing 
Office, which was referred to the Committee on Printing, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Davison County, S. Dak., praying that an appropriation be 
nade for the construction of rural post roads, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mina, 
S. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Davison 
County, S. Dak., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WORKS presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department for an increase in the strength 
of the Army, and also for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the strength and efficiency of the National Guard, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I have received a large number of memo- 
rials from citizens of my State, remonstrating against the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors. I ask 
that the memorials may be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and in as much as they are all brief 
I ask that the body of one of the memorials may be printed 
in the Record, omitting the signatures. 

There be.ng no objection, the memorials were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and the body of one of them 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGER. 
Senate of the United States: 


We. the undersigned voters of the State of Connecticut, hereby enter 
our earnest protest ny — st the following inimical measures: House 
joint resolution No. 168, by Mr, Hosson, of Alabama; Senate joint 
resolution No. 88, by Mr. SHEPPARD, of Texas; and Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 50, by Mr. Works, of California, and providing for nation- 
vite prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and importation of alcoholic 
everages 

We regard these resolutions as designed not only to interfere in the 
most unwarrantable manner with our Hberties and privileges as men 
and citizens, oF depriving us of the right and opportunity to govern 
our own appetities and determine our own personal customs and 
habits, but with total disregard of the rights of property and the 
opportunity to follow our occupation and make a living at our trade 
and calling, These bills aim to destroy industries in which about 
1,600,000 men are 1 directly and indirectly, and no considera- 
tion or protection is made to either provide other work or compensa- 
tion during their enforced idleness, 

We therefore most earnestly and urgently request you to vote 
against said resolutions, and ask you personally to present this protest 
on our behalf to the Senate of the United States, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of Hiram Eddy 
Camp, No. 3, Division of Connecticut, Sons of Veterans, of 
Lakeville, Conn., and a memorial of Franklin Bartlett Camp, 
No. 11, Division of Connecticut, Sons of Veterans, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., remonstrating against any change being made in 
the American flag, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Watertown Grange, 
No. 122, Patrons of Husbandry, of Watertown, Conn., favor- 
ing the adoption of a system of rural credits, which were 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
East Hartford, West Hartford, New Britain, New Haven, 
Coventry, Glastonbury, Addison, Windsor, East Windsor, South 
Manchester, Burnside, Stratford, Plainville, Elmwood, Wethers- 
field, Union, Bristol, Simsbury, Beckley, Rockville, Portland, 
and Bloomfield, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating 
beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr, PERKINS presented a memorial of Local Union No. 932, 
Paperhangers and Decorators, of Merced, Cal., and a memorial 
of the Centrai Labor Council, of Santa Clara, Cal., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Los Angeles, 
Alameda, Escondido, Modesto, Sacramento, Madera, Hughson, 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Rosa, Fillmore, and Denair, all in the 
State of California, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the repeal of the 


exemption clause in the Panama Canal act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lemmore, 
Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
compel the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of Alpaugh Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Alpaugh, Cal., praying for the adoption of a 
system of rural credits, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented petitions of the Society of Friends of Pasa- 
dena; of the congregations of the Twenty-third Avenue Baptist 
Church, of Oakland; the First Presbyterian Church of Newark; 
the First Congregational Church of Sacramento; the Christian 
Church of Dos Palos; the Methodist Episcopal Church of Glen- 
dova; the Presbyterian Church of Crows Landing; the First 
Swedish Baptist Church of Oakland; and the First Friends“ 
Church of Pasadena; and of sundry citizens of Kenwood and 
Glen Elder, all in the State of California, praying for the sus- 
pension of the proposed naval programs of the great powers, ` 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Oakland, 
Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the retirement of superannuated civil-service employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 


He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring an increase in the 
strength and efficiency of the National Guard, etc, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, of California, praying that an appropriation be 
made for the construction of a breakwater in Kahului Harbor, 
Hawaii, which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. SMOOT presented memorials of sundry citizens of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NORRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Osceola 
and Tecumseh, in the State of Nebraska, praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Am- 
herst, Whitman, and Ayer, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of the Immigration Restriction 
League of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, ; 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers and Busi- 
ness Men's Association of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the enactment of any further so-called “antitrust” 
legislation at the present session of Congress, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Worces- 
ter, Mass., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of 4,000 citizens of 
Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the repeal of the ex- 
emption clause of the Panama Canal act, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rensselaer, 
Liberty Township, South Bend, Bourbon, Elkhart, Middlebury, 
Pierceton, Fort Wayne, Oxford, and Hammond, all in the Stute 
of Indiana, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
St. Paul, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
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ing pensions to civil-service employees, which was referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Owatonna, Moorhead, and St. Paul, and of the Trades 
and Labor Council of Red Wing, all in the State of Minnesota, 
remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Churches of Norunga, Pope County; Oscar Lake 
and Holmes City, Douglas County; of the Prospect Park Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of Minneapolis; and of the Men's Soci- 
ety of the Swedish Lutheran Church of St. Cloud, all in the 
State of Minnesota, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Times Chapel, 

of New York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make lawful certain agreements between employees and 
laborers and persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture, and 
to limit the issuing of injunctions in certain cases, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the American flag, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Battle Creek, 
Schoolcraft, Athens, Howard City, Bastings, Burr Oak, and 
White Cloud; of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Weston; and of the Pontiac and Oakland County 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Pontiac, all in the State 
of Michigan, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation 
of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Tourist Club, of Jackson, 
Mich., praying that an appropriation be made for the prevention 
and control of floods, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Swedish Home Society, 
of Ishpeming, Mich., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Capt. John 
Ericsson, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of 2,000 citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Franklin Bartlett Camp, No. 
11, Sons of Veterans, of Bridgeport, Conn., and a memorial of 
Hiram Eddy Camp, No. 3, Sons of Veterans, of Lakeville, Conn., 
remonstrating against any change being made in the American 
flag, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Watertown Grange, No. 122, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Watertown, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to establish a system of rural credits, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Ile also presented a petition of Naugatuck Valley Branch, 
No. 189, Association of Civil Service Employees, of Derby, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
civil-service employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Local Union No. 2616 
and Local Union No. 2328, United Mine Workers of America, of 
Superior, Wyo., remonstrating against the treatment accorded 
„Mother“ Jones and striking miners in the mining district of 
Colorado, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, i 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry unions of the United 
Mine Workers of Pennsylvania, praying for an investigation 
into the conditions existing in the mining districts of Colorado, 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 


the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and impor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry Catholic societies of 
Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the adoption of the ilit- 
eracy clause in the immigration bill, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr, DU PONT presented petitions of sundry societies of Ches- 
wold, Bridgeville, Camden, Harrington, and Wilmington, all in 
the State of Delaware, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Castle, 
Portland, Carmel, Elwood, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Butler, 
and Crete, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, and importation of intoxicating beverages, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COLT presented memorials of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and im- 
portation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Rhode Island, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importa- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Rear Admiral Charles M. 
Thomas Camp, No. 8, Department of Rhode Island, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Newport, R. I., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation granting pensions to certain widows and 
minor children of soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-American 
War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of General Hancock Branch, 
American Continental League, of Providence, R. I., and a me- 
morial of Lincoln Branch, American Continental League, of 
Providence, R. I., remonstrating against an appropriation for 
the celebration of the so-called “One hundred years of peace 
among English-speaking peoples,” which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Town Council of Narra- 
gansett, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to create 
the Coast Guard by combining the Life-Saving Service and Rev- 
enue-Cutter Service, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Quonocontaug Grange, 
No. 48, Patrons of Husbandry, of Westerly, R. I., praying for the 
enactment of legisiation to establish a system of rural credits, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. JONES presented memorials of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Port Angeles, Bellingham, Spokane, Oakville, Montesano, and 
Elma, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bev- 
erages, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of North 
Yakima, Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS—EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, about a week ago I 
presented to the Senate—and by the consent of the Senate there 
was printed in the Recorp—an extract from the report of Prof. 
Emory R. Johnson with reference to canal tolls, and especially 
as the subject applies to coastwise vessels. During the colloquy 
which followed, while the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
was on the floor, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] inquired as to whether Prof. Johnson had in any way been 
connected with the Carnegie Peace Foundation. A day or two 
later the Washington Post printed an article stating that I ad- 
mitted during the debate that Prof. Johnson had been connected 
with it. Of course this was entirely a mistake, for the colloquy 
was between the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Kansas. I made no admission whatever. I knew nothing at 
all about it. 
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What I desire to do now, in justice to Prof. Johnson, is to 
read an extract from his letter with reference to this subject. 
He says: i 

From a statement in the daily press it would seem that Senators 
O’GORMAN and Bristow may have confused me with some other man 
by the name of Johnson. I have made no addresses for the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, nor have I ever been in any way connected with that 
institntion. I made no addresses for pay while the employ of the 
United States Government; indeed, I have not received pay for any 
addresses I have given for a number of years. 

Very truly, yours, - 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 

This is from the University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. 

I think it only just to Prof. Johnson, and also just to those of 
us who feel some confidence in many of his conclusions, and 
especially in the statistics that he presents in his report to free 
him from the suggestion that at the time he was doing this 
work he was in the employment of any organization interested 
in the subject. I know it must have been that he was con- 
fused with some other man by the name of Johnson. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Johnson spoken of by the Senator from Georgia is the Johnson 
I had in mind when I asked the Senator from Kansas some 
days since if he was the same Johnson who while drawing pay 
from the United States Treasury was delivering lectures under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Peace Foundation. It is possible 
that a man might not be delivering lectures at the request of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation and yet be delivering lectures for 
any number of the subsidiary companies, organizations. and so- 
cieties that are maintained by the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 

I do know that protest was lodged with the Secretary of War 
eight or nine months ago against a man named Johnson, who 
was in the pay of the United States Government and who was 
delivering lectures, either preaching universal peace or interna- 
tional arbitration or conciliation, and I do know that the Sec- 
retary of War advised or admonished the Johnson then on the 
Federal pay roll against conveying his views publicly on the 
lecture platform with respect to matters that belong appropri- 
ately to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not understand 
that there is any subject connected with the duties of the Con- 
gress of the United States about which a private citizen may 
not properly make a speech if he sees fit, 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, in this connection, if the 
Senator will permit me, the particular criticism which was 
leveled at the Johnson I have in mind is that upon the lecture 
platform he was criticizing the action of the American Con- 
gress regarding the provisions of the Panama Canal act which 
was passed by Congress in. August, 1912. I believe that no Fed- 
eral employee has the right to criticize the action of Congress 
with respect to matters that it either has disposed of or which 
it is now considering when the purpose of the employee, if he 
be engaged in such work, is to take part in a propaganda that 
is designed to exercise a coercive influence over tha intellectual 
freedom of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to make an incuiry. I wish to 
inquire if this is another case of too much Johonson.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It may be too much Johnson, but 
what I want to do is to repeat from this letter the statement 
from Prof. Johnson that he made no address for the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation nor has he ever been in any way connected 
with that institution, and that he made no address for pay 
while in the employment of the United States Government. He 
says “indeed, I have not received pay for any addresses I haye 
given for a number of years.” The suggestion was made a few 
days ago that he was in the employment of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. That suggestion seems to be unsustained, and we 
have his further denial that he had been employed by anyone 
to make speeches. 

Whether he has made any speeches at any time disagreeing 
with the conclusion of the Congress about allowing coastwise 
yessels to pass through the canal free I do not know, and I do 
not know that he occupied any position that made it improper 
for him to do so. I think he completed his report early in the 
fall. I think he made it August 10. It bears date in August, 
the latter part, I think, and it seems to me—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not yield to the Senator from 
Michigan, who always wants to make a speech and not ask a 
question when he interrupts a Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to give the Senator the 
correct date. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. August 12. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was during the month of August, 
1912, that it was dated. It was printed and furnished to the 
public some time later. It was not published, I think, until 
later, as there are notes in connection with it in the published 
edition that were necessarily made the last of August. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The regular order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that I myself have a similar 
letter from Dr. Johnson, in which he states that he did not lec- 
ture for pay and was not employed by the Carnegie Institute. 
The Carnegie Institute having a large number of lecturers, and 
as Prof. Johnson lectured, I had the impression that he was 
one of the Carnegie Institute lecturers. I am very glad to learn 
that he was not. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I can not allow this discussion 
to close without saying a word about Prof. Johnson. Prof. 
Johnson, if not the foremost, stands easily in the foremost rank 
among the statisticians of our country. I do not care by whom 
he is employed or what he does, I do not believe there is any 
man in this country who can say a word against his moral or 
his mental integrity or against the integrity of his conclusions 
when he makes an investigation in the line of his profession. I 
thought it was only due to this eminent citizen of the State 
which I represent that I should make this statement. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5083) to provide for building a 
lighthouse and keeper's dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Sta- 
tion, R. L, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 403) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4896) granting to the State of Utah 
title to certain lands in said State for use as a fish hatchery, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
404) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4976) permitting the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway Co. and the Minneapolis, St. Panl & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co., its lessee, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Chippewa River at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 405) thereon. 

Mr. GRONNA, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 587) relating to the disposal of 
coal and mineral deposits in Indian lands, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 406) thereon. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Public Lands 
I report back adversely the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for 
the relief of applicants to purchase and actual bona fide pur- 
chasers of land under the terms of the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co., and I submit a report (No. 402) 
thereon. I ask that the joint resolution may be indefinitely 
postponed; but in view of the importance of the matter dis- 
cussed, I ask that the report may be printed in the RECORD. 
It has to do with the forfeiture of the Oregon & California 
grant, about which many Senators are receiving letters. The 
report which I ask to have printed explains the whole situa- 
tion and gives the reasons for the adverse report. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
indefinitely postpone the joint resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 
There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
{Senate Report No. 402, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD Co. 7 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted the 
following adverse report, to accompany Senate joint resolution 78. 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. J. 
Res. 78) for the relief of applicants to purchase and actual bona fide 
purchasers of land under the terms of the grant to the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co., having had the same under consideration, beg leave 
to report it back to the Senate with the recommendation that it do not 


S8. 
Pa The bill was referred to the niere of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of that de ment furnished the committee with the follow- 
ing adverse report thereon: 
DEPARTMENT OF THP INTERIOR, 
Washington, January E, 191}. 
Hon. HENRY L. MYERS 


Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Senate. 
My Dran SENATOR: In response to your request therefor, I have the 
honor to submit the following report on Sennte joint resolution 78: 
The preamble to the resolution sets forth the acts of Ns, Macs mak- 
ing grants of lands to ald in the construction of the railroads referred 
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to therein and the act amendatory thereof. It is therefore not thought 
necessary to give any particular description of them here. The pre- 
amble also refers to the joint resolution of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat., 
571), and the suit in equity, No 8340, brought against the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co, et al. in the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Oregon, pursuant thereto, and to the act of August 
20, 1912 (87 Stat., 320), which ratified and confirmed all claims of 
forfeiture theretofore made or thereafter to be asserted by the Attorney 
General on behalf of the United States. 

The first section of the present resolution proposes that every person 
who in good faith has fully paid for and received a deed from the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. for any portion of the land described 
in the joint resolution of April 30, 1908, shall be given the right to a 
patent from the United States for the land paid for, by paying to the 

nited States the sum of $2.50 per acre. 

While the bill in equity suit 3340 aforesaid declared a forfeiture of 
all the lands granted by the acts of July 25, 1866 (14 Stat., 239), and 
May 4, 1870 (16 Stat., 94), not sold by the grantees at the time of its 
institution, and all lands sold by said grantees in violation of the pro- 
visions of the law, only the unsold lands were involved therein, and the 
were particularly described. Suits for the sold lands were deferred until 
the data necessary for the preparation of the bills could be obtained. 
The act of Au 20, 1912, supra, provided, among other things, that 
the Attorney General, who had brought a number of additional suits 
against the railroad companies and their purchasers for recovery of title 
to sold lands, might, in his discretion, enter into stipulations with the 
holders of the titles under purchases from the companies, whereby a 
decree should be entered declaring the lands involved in the suit for- 
felted to the United States, and the purchasers were thereafter to re- 
ceive from the United States a patent for the lands upon making pay- 
ment to the Treasurer of the United States $2.50 per acre therefor. 
For information, it may here be stated that 27 of these suits, involving 
in the aggregate 339,412 acres of land, have been compromised, by stipu- 
lation under said act of August 20, 1912, supra, the decrees of forfelture 
entered, the moneys paid, and the lands patented to the purchasers. 
The act, however. ponani only for purchases mađe prior to September 
4, 1908, presumably the date of the institution of the suit; and it 
also provided that no suit for the recovery of title to lands sold by the 
railroad companies should be brought after the expiration of one year 
from the date of its approval. 

In view of these facts, if suit for recovery has not already been insti- 
tuted it is barred by the act of August 20, 1912, and the provisions of 
section 1 in this bill would therefore be inoperative as to all such cases; 
if suit has been brought there are already full provisions made in the 
act of 1912 for the acquisition of title from the United States through 
stipulation with the United States attorney and payment of the same 
price proposed herein. 

The remaining sections of the bill are designed to provide for and 
authorize the issuance of patents to those persons who have contracted 
with the Oregon & California Railroad Co, or the Southern Pacific Co. 
for the purchase of any of the lands involved in the pending sult, and 
who have made payment of a portion of the purchase moneys due under 
such contract, as well as to those persons who have prerentea applica- 
tions to elther of said companies for the purchase of any of the said 
lands, such 5 being required to pay to the United States a sum 
equal i to $2.50 for each acre of land so purchased or sought to be pur- 


I am strongly constrained to urge the 8 of such legisla- 
tion at this time. My information is to the effect that the litigation 
initiated in the United States Circuit Court for the District of Oregon 
has now been transferred by appeal to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, and it seems entirely probable that it 
will end only with a decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Several years will probably elapse before the final result of 
this litigation may be known, and in the meantime it may not be safe 
to assume that the claimed title of the railroad company will be for- 
feited and annulled. We may be justified in our confidence concerning 
the strength of the Government's case, but would not be justified in 
proceeding to dispose or arranging for the disposition of the lands in- 
volved in the litigation. 

In order that Congress may not unwittingly give favorable considera- 
tion to this resolution, and thus subserve the personal interest of nu- 
merous individuals and firms, I deem it proper to call attention to the 
activities for some time past of certain individuals who have been en- 

ged in an effort to induce settlement upon the lands in question, with 

he assurance that even though no legal rights are acquired thereby, 

still Congress would be virtually compelled to give such persons some 

preference right when it came to open the lands to settlement and dis- 
sition. These lands include some of the best timber and some of the 
st mineral lands in the State of Oregon. 

In addition to the efforts to secure people to settle upon these lands, 
a large number of persons have been engaged in the business of in- 
wanes citizens to apply to the railroad 8 to purchase these lands 
upon the assurance that such applicants will acquire some interest in the 
land applied for, or other 5 rights, which might be enforced. 
The parties engaged in this business are charging exorbitant fees for 
location services and for giving so-called advance information. 

Under certain investigations which are now being conducted jointly 
by this 92 the Department of Justice, and the Post Office De- 

artment it is ascertained that between 14,000 and 15,000 apouranons 
70 purchase some of these lands bave been filed with the railroad com- 
pany, several hundred of which applications were filed since the act of 
1912, supra, in which act Congress expressly declared that none of the 
lands reverting to the United States by virtue of any right of forfeiture 
shall be or become subject to entry under any of the public-land laws 
of the United States or to the initiation of any right whatever under 
any of the public-land laws. Of this number all but a comparatively 
small percentage were secured by so-called locators, who charged a fee 
ranging from f 0 to as high as $250, the average fee being about $100, 
making a total secured by such locators of over $1,000,000. 

This department is reliably informed that very few, if any, actual 
settlers are on these lands; that the applications are purely specu- 
lative in character, and in a large number of cases the applicants 
themselyes sign a contract to sell the timber on their claims to some 
timber company as soon as tbey secure title to the lands. It is repre- 
sented by these locators that all the applicant has to do is to advance 
the location fee of from $50 to $250, and the timber company would 
advance the purchase price of the land, $400, and pay the applicant 
go much per thousand feet for the timber. 

In some cases these locators represent that they are authorized by 
the Government to secure parties to make application for these lands; 
others that they were employed as an agent for the railroad company 
to sell the lands within this grant, They repeatedly represented that 


by making applications to purchase first right to the land applied 
for would be secured; that the land would secured, rdless of 
the outcome of the suit between the Government and the railroad com- 
pany ; and that the applicants would secure deeds in six months. These 
ocators made 5 misrepresentations as to the amount of timber on 
the claims, and took options for the excessive amount of timber as an 
incentive to the applicant to file. 3 

To pass this resolution at this time would doubtless encourage the 
activities of these locators, and Congress would be lending its aid to 
the consummation of what now appears to be extensive frauds, deserved 
prosecution for which might thus checkmated. 

In this connection I deem it proper to quote from the Congressional 
Rrconb of July 2, 1913, page 2594, as follows: 


“OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LANDS, 


„Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the country to a matter of interest to us all, 

“In 1908 a joint resolution was passed by Congress authorizing the 
Department of Justice to institute proceedings of forfeiture against the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. Those proceedings were instituted, 
and resulted in a judgment of forfeiture against the company. Subse- 
— an act was passed by Congress to withdraw the lands forfeited 
rom sale, settlement, or other disposition until subsequent legislation 
was had by Congress. Notwithstanding that act, there are agents in 
the 8 throughout the West, particularly, suog what purports to be 
prefe rights to the lands within this grant, although it i not - 
sible for any person to sell preferred rights to them, The result is that 
through these representations, many innocent people are being separated 
from their 88 

“Mr. Smoor. And they are paying from $200 to $500 each. 

“Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are paying from $200 to $500 for each 
quarter section. I am constantly receipt of letters from the Pacific 
coast, from the Middle West, and some from the East asking me 
whether or not parties can secure preferred rights to lands within the 


grant. 

“Some time ago, not knowing the present status of the suit, I sent 
to the district attorney at Portland, Teg. a letter I had received from 
a man named B. C. Smith, at Carlton, Oreg., asking the status of the 
forfeiture proceedings and whether he could acquire preferred rights. 
In answer to Mr. Smith the district attorney — —.— to him a letter 
explaining the Seger status of the forfeiture proceedings, and, in 
addition to writing Mr. Smith, the district attorney sent me a copy 
of his letter. I ask to have the letter read and inserted in the RECORD 
in order that, so far as it is possible for Congress to protect these 
Seen people and prevent others from imposing on them, it may be 

one. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of the 
letter? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows:“ 

Jung 10, 1913. 


Mr. B. C. Sutrn, Carlton, Oreg. 


Dran Sin: Senator George E. Chamberlain has referred to me for 
attention and 2 your valued communication of May 29, 1913, in 
which you make inquiry concerning the present status of the case 
of the United States v. Oregon & California Railroad Co., and you also 
ask information as to the manner in which these lands may be ac- 
quired by actual settlement thereon. 

1 a g thereto, you are advised that in the above suit the district 
court s rendered a decision canceling the patent of the defendant 
5 on the ground that the defendant has failed, neglected, 
and refused to comply with the terms of the grant under which it 
took and accepted the same. It is understood that the defendant will 
appeal this case to the circuit court of appeals, and it is contemplated 

at before the decision shall become final it will be passed upon by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It is very difficult for us 
to hazard an opinion as to when the probable final outcome of this 
case will be, but, under ordinary circumstances a decision could not 
reasonably be expected within two years. 

In the event that the decision of our district court should be upheld 
a the Supreme Court, then it will be necessary for Congress to pro- 
vide by legislation for some manner for the disposal of these lands. It 
is my opinion that until the case is finally determined and Congress 
thereafter by legislation provides some method for the disposal of these 
lands, that it is impossible for any citizen to gain any rights by at- 
tempting to acquire them. In this connection I would most urgently 
advise you not to permit any locator to induce you to pay him any 
sum of money or any other consideration for locating you upon any of 
these lands. There are certain ple who are now making a business 
of locating alleged settlers on these lands, charging them a fee there- 
for. claiming in some instances to have authority for so doing. This 
office looks with disapproval upon the methods of these men, and it is 
my opinion that those citizens who pay these alleged locators their fees 
will simply lose the amount they so pay. 

If there is any other information that you desire and that I am in 
position to furnish you, I assure you that I will be glad to do so upon 
your uest Fa ead 

ery » yours, 
CLARENCE L. REAMES, 
United States Attorney. 


Attention is also called to the following letter, dated July 31, 1913, 
from the Department of Justice: 


Jury 31, 1913. 


C. L, REAMES, 
United States Attorney, Portland, Oreg. 


Sin: I have your letter of July 8 respecting the status of the lands 
involved in the recent decree of forfeiture entered in the Government's 
sult against the Oregon & California Railroad Co. et al. By this decree 
the railroad company’s title to some 2.360.000 acres of land granted to 
the company by the act of 1866 is declared forfeited to the United 
States, and you say that unless the position of the Government is given 
the widest possible publicity it is probable that wholesale frauds will 
be perpetrated upon innocent people, not only in Oregon but particu- 
larly in the States of the Middle West, as designing and unscrupulous 
men are representing to the people that these lands can be procured by 
settlement thereon. and, by such representations, they obtain location 
fees for their services; whereas in fact the lands can not be acquired 
in any manner until the case has been finally decided on appeal. and, 
in the event of the Government's ultimate success, not until Congress 
shall enact legislation providing for the disposition of the lands. 
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You further state that efforts are heing made to proseeute those who 
are thus imposing upon the people, and you urge that in the meantime 
this department notify the e generally of the true situation. 

In reply I have to say t the department thoroughly approves of 
your views. The question of the prosecution of the fes responsi- 
ble for the frauds has already been taken up with the other t- 
ments interested In the matter. All who have inquired here have n 
advised to the effect that no one can safely make any contract with the 
railroad company and that no department of the Government has au- 
thority to make any disposition the lands, the act of Congress 
of August 20, 1912 (Public, No. 278, 37 Stat., 320) pg — expressly 
declared that none of the lands revert to the United by virtue 
of any right of forfeiture shall be or me subject to entry under 
any of the publie-land laws of the United States or to the initiation 
of any right whatever under soy of the publicland laws. 

Every effort, therefore, should be made not only to prosecute those 
guilty of frauds in connection with this matter, but o to fully in- 
form the public, to the end that the practice of such frauds may be 
rendered as difficult as ible. The department will endeavor to 
give, publicity to these views and you are authorized to furnish the 
press with a copy of this letter. y 

Respectfully, 
ERNEST. KNAEBEL, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

For the Attorney General, 

It may not be inappropriate to suggest that Congress has not de- 
clared any forfeiture PP the lands granted to the railroad company, nor 
has it confirmed any claim of forfeiture made by the Attorney General, 
except in respect of the lands affected by the several suits instituted 15 
the Attorney General pursuant to the joint resolution of April 30, 190 
(35 Stat. HE By its act of August 20, 1912 (37 Stat., 320), Con- 
gress indica a pu to waive forfeiture as to all lands not em- 
braced in any sult instituted by the Attorney General within one year 
next following the date of that act. Furthermore, I think it may be 
safe to assume that there was no Intention to seek a forfelture of any 
lands which had been sold in strict accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the original granting act; that is, to actual settlers, in 
quantities not exceeding 160 acres to each such settler, and at a price 
not exceeding $2,50 per acre. 

These facts and suggestions strongly combine to argue against the 
enactment of this proposed legislation, and I must make my recom- 
mendation in accordance therewith, 

Very respectfully, 
A. A, JONES, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


HYACINTHE VILLENEUVE. 


Mr. STERLING. I am directed by the Committee on Publie 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 4968) for the relief 
of Hyacinthe Villeneuve, to report it back favorably without 
amendment, and I submit a report (No. 401) thereon. I call the 
attention of the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] to the report. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this is a matter that should 
receive immediate attention. There are only about 48 acres of 
land involved. It is the home of the entryman referred to in 
the bill, and unless this legislation is enacted he will lose his 
home. I ask that the report in the case may be read, and then 
I shall ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator from North Da- 
kota desires that the full report in this ease be rend? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is a very short report, I will say to the 
Senator from Utah, and for the information of the Senate I ask 
that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The report (No, 401) submitted this day by Mr. STERLING, 
from the Committee on Public Lands, follows: 


[Senate Report No. 401, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
HYACINTHE VILLENEUVE. 


Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to accompany S. 4968): 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Dill 1 
4968) for the relief of Hyacinthe Villeneuve, having had the same under 
consideration, beg leave to report it back to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The aboye bill is identical with H. R. 6260, favorably reported to the 
House on March 7, 1914. The House Report No. 348 contains the fol- 
lowing letter from the Interlor Department, addressed to the honorable 
chairman of the Publie Lands Committee of the House, wherein the 
legislation contemplated above for the relief of Hyacinthe Villeneuve is 
favorably reported: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 10, 1913, 
BO cen FERRIS 


hairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr, Fenris: In reply to your renneri of June 27, 1913, for 
report, with recommendation, upon H. R. 6260, entitled “A bill for the 
relief of Hyacinthe Villeneuve,” I have the honor to advise you that it 
i from the records of the General Land Office that Hyacinthe 

illeneuve, on December 5, 1908, made homestead entry for the SE. 4 
NW. z. sec. 15, T. 126 N., R. 57 W., fifth principal meridian, in the 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., land district. He submi final proof on Septem- 
ber 7, 1912, and final certificate issued thereon to him on September 16, 
1912. It is shown by the proof submitted by the entryman that he 
resided upon the la with his family continuously from March 10, 
1909 ; that his improvements are worth $2,000, and consist of a dwelling 
goun — b 5 feet, a long stable, granary, milk house, chicken house, 

and fencing. 


After_the issuance of final certifieate upon his. entry it was discovered 
in the General Land Office that the land was patented to the Santa. Fe 


Pacific Railroad Co. in 1904, under a selection made on August 25. 1903, 
under the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 36). Under these circumstances 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office held Villeneuve's entry for 


cancellation. 
Villeneuve has filed a petition for relief, stating that the present 


owner of the land under the outstanding patent is a Mr. Whiteside, of 
Duluth, Minn., who has expressed himself as being willing to reconvey 
the tract to the United States, provided he be allowed to select an equal 
area of public land elsewhere. 

In view of the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat., gh pre the 
act of June 4, 1897, supra, this department has ve doubt of its au- 
thority to allow a lieu selection should the land patented to the rail- 
road company be reconveyed to the United States, Moreover, there ap- 
pears to be no Jaw authorizing this ed jer pe oy to accept a reconyeyance 
of land regularly and legally patented, in the absence of fraud or mis- 


take. 

It is clearly established by the record in the case that Villenenve had 
fully complied with the uirements of the homestead law and is en- 
titled to the relief afforded by the bill under consideration. I have, 
therefore, the honor to recommend that the bill be enacted. 

Very truly, yours, 


A. A. JONES; 
First Assistant Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? $ 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that upon 
the filing in the Department of the Interior of a proper recon- 
veyance to the United States, previously recorded in the county 
wherein the land lies, of the southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 15, township 162 north, range 57 west, fifth 
principal meridian, in the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) land district, 
accompanied by a duly certified abstract showing title in the 
United States, free of liens and encumbrances, the party or 
parties making such reconveyance shall be entitled to select, in 
lieu of said tract, 40 acres of unreserved, vacant, surveyed, non- 
mineral, and unoccupied public lands. But the selection made 
under such exchange shall be made within two years after the 
approval of this act. Section 2 provides that upon the accept- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior of such reconveyance of 
the land aboye described the patent issued therefor to the Santa 
Fe Pacific Railroad Co. shall be canceled and the homestead 
entry made for said land on December 5, 1908, by Hyacinthe 
Villeneuve passed to patent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE CANNING MYTH. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered yesterday in Philadelphia 
before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
on “The Monroe doctrine and the Canning: myth.” I may 
State ; f ii 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Mississippi is go- 
ing to interrupt me, and I will state my reason for máking this 
request in just a moment, if the Senator will permit me. À 

There was published in the New York Herald of yesterday a 
telegram from Buenos Aires, dated April 2, which says: r 

: BUENOS AIRES, April 2. 


The first volume of the writings of President Dr. R. Saenz Pena 
which has just been published, is devoted largely to a discussion of 
the Monroe doctrine, to which he is see ed opposed. 

He says, Se, other things, that the famous State paper is absurd 
and capricious. It is not merely an interesting anachronism, like the 
Martello towers of England (which were built along the shores of 
England in consequence of an incident of the French revolutionary 
wars), but American Presidents, Dr. Saenz Pena says, have made 
eon Monroe’s message so elastic that it might be called the gutta- 

re e. 
er. Saenz Pena declares that the United States did absolutely noth- 
ing when Canning, the English statesman, confronted all Europe and 
recognized the in T of the revolted Spanish South American 
colonies in 1823. e gays that if the United States should abandon 
as Monroe doctrine it would lose nothing of its own nor anything of 
value. 

The Monroe doctrine, President Saenz Pena declares, is one cause of 
the Latin hostility to the United States. : Í 

I ask to have the address to which I have referred printed, 
for the reason that it dissolves the so-called Canning myth; it 
shows that the American people did recognize the independence 
of the South American Republics, and that it was not Canning’s 
proposition at all. The address is an impassionate discussion 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, all of this is familiar his- 
tory. As to how far this particular document accurately recites 
history I do not know, because I have not read it; but I do not 
see any use in publishing at the expense of the Government 
everything of a historical character which may happen, in the 
opinion of a Senator to deal with one side or another of a perti- 
nent inquiry. I object. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I shall proceed to follow the example 
of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi, and, with the 
permission of the Senate, I will read the address, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proceeded to read the address, and was 
interruptea by 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I inquire what is the regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the introduc- 
tion of bills and joint resolutions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think I have the 
floor, and I think the rule of the Senate has been to permit a 
Senator to continue reading an article he desired inserted in 
the Recorp. I know it was done in the case of the Senator 
from Mississippi only a day or two ago, when he took advantage 
of a rule of the Senate and proceeded to have something read 
into the Recorp. It is all right when it is on his side, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi was taken 
off his feet by this very motion the other day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator had the communication 
read into the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The motion was made by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say, to refresh the Senator's 
memory, that he had read into the Record a communication 
from the warden of the State penitentiary of Indiana, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That, however, is always by unani- 
mous consent. Ifa Senator calls for the regular order, the duty 
of the Chair is to enforce the rule. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall get the article in a little later, 
Mr. President, thanks to the courtesy of the Senator. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13765) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
5 recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: ; 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 18, 19, 
21. and 31. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered, 2, 3, 4, 44, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 
and 34, and agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $380,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in line 
8 of said amendment insert $600"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAMES Hay, 

K. D. MCKELLAR, 

D. R. AN THONx, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the conference report be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that motion I desire to submit a 
few observations. I desire to say, in the first instance, that 
there were practically no changes made in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. Possibly it was reduced just a little it in conference. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I desire to read into the 
Recorp the address to which I called the attention of the Senate 
a while ago as having particular reference to unsettled condi- 
tions and the necessity for the proper maintenance of the Mill- 
tary Academy and of the Army of the United States. This 
address was delivered by Mr. Charles H. Sherrill—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may be printed as a public docu- 
ment. I think we would all like to read it. That is a better 
way of handling it than to have it read into the RECORD. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I objected to the reading, 
and I made the objection upon my responsibility as a Senator. 
I see no use in publishing at the expense of the Government 
every little bit of history. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I may say there are some of us who 
are not so thoroughly informed as is the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. The article contains a bit of information that 
I have never known before, so I think the Senator ought to 
make allowance for the weakness of some of us and the lack of 
information of many of us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that article contains any new inforna- 
tion about the growth of the Monroe doctrine, it is false in- 
formation. The old information is correct, and everybody 
knows about it. I do not know what the document contains 
and I do not care, nor. have I any objection to the Senator 
bringing it in later, after the morning hour, but I want 
to get to the calendar, if we can, to consider the bills upon the 
calendar. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. 
President. 

y The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has the 
oor, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, this address was de- 
livered—and it bears broadly on questions before the Senate, 
as I have stated—by Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, of New York. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I call for the regular order. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon is in 
order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
from the address. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN resumed the reading of the address, and 
was interrupted by— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to object 
to the further consideration of this conference report. It is up 
only by unanimous consent, and, under the rules of the Senate, 
an objection can be made at any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A conference report is always a 
privileged matter when brought up by the Senator in charge of 
it. The Senator from Oregon is in order. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is always in order to call up a 
conference report, but it is subject to the action of the Senate 
as to whether or not it shall be considered; and when called 
up, its consideration proceeds by unanimous consent or by direc- 
tion of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Its consideration is. proceeding; 
the report has been read, and a motion is before the Senate with 
regard to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the ruling of the Chair, of 
course. s 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN resumed the reading of the address, and 
was interrupted by— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. I am trying to hear the Senator from Oregon, but I find 
it impossible because of the disorder in ‘the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. . Mr. President, I thank the Senator. 
At least some of the Senators are so well informed about this 
matter that, I presume, it is not necessary to enlighten them. 
I request that the Secretary be permitted to read the remainder 
of the article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That requires unanimous consent, I be- 
lieve. I am anxious to get to the calendar and have the bills 
thereon considered. I shall object to any request which re- 
quires unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the docu- 
ment be read by the Secretary? [Putting the question.] The 
ayes have it; and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGUR. No; it does not. a 

The Secretary read the entire address, as follows: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE CANNING MYTH, 


[Address delivered before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, at the session of Friday afternoon, April 3, by Charles H. 
Sherrill, ] 

On the 12th of December, 1826, George Canning, then Prime Minister 
of England, made the proud statement in the House of Commons: “ 1 
called the New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
This striking sentence, pronounced as it was by one of the greatest 
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figures which the English parliamentary system ever produced, has re- 
ceived wide credence ever since, even our own writers admitting that 
his sttggestions had much to do with the wording and promulgation of 
the Monroe doctrine. In South America their belief in his controlling 
part in the acquisition and preservation of their liberty has caused the 
erection of more than a few monuments to his 3 It is to the 
credit of those warm-hearted peoples that these testimonials to him were 
not affected by the frank admission of his boast that he was actuated 
not hy a love for liberty, but by his need for something new to sup- 
port his foreign policy in European affairs. 

The credit for the calling into existence of the New World belongs 
not to Canning but to the 5 5 5 77 patriotism of those colonists who, 
by means of many a pitched battle and arduous campaign. drove out 
the Spanish and even defeated an English army by the River Plate, 
Theirs is the glory of having alone and unaided gained for themselves 
the great boon of political Independence. All hail, then, to San Martin, 
to Bolivar, to Sucre, to all their glorious and victorious brothers in 
arms! We shall see that Canning was equally unentitled to the credit 
of guaranteeing their hard-won independence against the land hunger 
of Europe, which has made of Africa a congerie of European depend- 
encies. No; this credit belongs to the people of the United States, who, 
by means of President Monroe's message, that first clarion call of Pan 
Americanism, cried out to all the world, “ Hands off! These are our 
sister Republies of this, the hemisphere of jom," 

It is our purpose tray to show from documents, some long for- 
gotten, some recently published, that Canning himself knew that his 
boast was an empty one; that his remarks to Rush (American minister 
in London) had nothing to do with framing the Monroe doctrine; that 
it was Rush who, entirely without authority, suggested the cooperation 
ef England with America (just as he had suggested it five years before 
to Castlereagh); that he, Canning, was surprised by the terms of 
Monroe's message, was op to its gusan, of South American 
liberty as against Spain, and also to its forbidding Europe to plant 
colonies in this hemisphere, 

The chief reason for the credence generally accorded on this side of 
the ocean to Canning’s claim is Rush's expressed belief that Canning’s 
suggestions were largely responsible for the Monroe doctrine. It was 
but natural that Rush should have come to believe this. He had two 
sisters married in England, which gave him such an intimate appre- 
ciation of the English point of view as to lend haps too great a 
value to their cooperation with bis own country. rthermore, it was 
only human for him to attach undue importance to certain remarks of 
Canning's of which he would figure in history as the medium of com- 
munication to his own Government. He realized and reported the deep 
impression made in Europe by the policy announced by President Mon- 
roe, but we shall see how far Canning's private views coincided with 
Rush's beliefs. ets 

Rush telis us that toward the end of August, 1823 (the Monroe 
doctrine was not announced until December 2 of that year) after he 
had broached the subject to Canning of England's following our lead 
in recognizing the independeace of the Spanish American colonies 
(which we had already done in 1822), Canning sounded him as to 
whether there could be effected some public expression“ intimating the 
joint disapprobation of Great Britain and the United States of any 
projects which might be cherished by any European power of a forcible 
enterprise for reducing the (Spanu) colonies to a subjugation on the 
behalf or in the name of Spain, or the acquisition of any part of them 
to itself by cession or conquest,” A similar proposen was made by 
Canning to France October 9, 1828. It seems to have been entirely 
overlooked or forgotten that Canning, when interrogated in Parliament 
“whether the King of Spain would be allowed by this coun to seek 
to recover his trans-Atlantic colonies,” contented himself with stating 
“that the mother country had the right to attempt to recover her 
colonies, but that no foreign power bad the right to make that attempt 
in her behalf.“ How quickly this was forgotten appears from the fact 
that shortly thereafter, Canning, himself forgetting it, made his famous 
boast. The struggling colonies heard only of his boast and not of his 
willingness to return them to Spain, against whom they had just won 
their independence, Also there has been generally overlooked Rush's 
report that on November 24, 1823, Canning expressed his belief that a 
monarchy would be the best form of government for the Spanish col- 
onies—a true friend of struggling Republics indeed! 

In many writers there may be noted a certain restlessness—a note 
of protest that so inspiring a triumph for Liberty in our hemisphere 
as was the continued freedom of the Spanish Colonies should have to 
acknowledge a source no higher up the stream of international ethics 
than the scheming of a politician who openly avowed that he had 
ereated South American liberty to use it as a pawn in his game of 
A tae politics. Must we admit that the Monroe doctrine had its 
rise in the Salts) gal of European chicane and only later joined the 
majestic stream of liberty whose fountain head was the Declaration of 
Independence. I have long felt how glaringly incongruous it was that 
a cause so far removed from international altruism should have pro- 
duced so glorious a result, but it seemed impossible to find anything 
from an glish source to rove Canning’s words, although many 
indications were available to show clearly that President Monroe was 
but announcing a widely cherished policy of the American people and 
not launching a doctrine either invented by himself or suggested to 

im by any one European or American statesman. All of these indi- 
cations antedate Canning’s suggestion to Rush. The diary of John 

uincy Adams, then Secretary of State, shows that on May 13, 1818, 

esident Monroe propounded the following question at a Cabinet meet- 
ing: “ Whether the ministers of the United States in Europe shall be 
instructed that the United States will not join in any 3 of inter- 
position between Spain and the South Americans which should not be 
to promote the complete Independence of those provinces, and whether 
Measures shall be taken to ascertain if 
Government; and if so, to establish a concert with them for the sup- 
port of this policy.” When, as a result of Rush having introduced 
the subject, Castlereagh sounded him July 31, 1818, as to a cooperation 
with the United States in respect to a mediation between Spain and her 
colonies Rush was already authorized to answer that we would not 
take part “except on the basis of the independence of the colonies,” 
+ * © “a determination to which his Government had come on 
much deliberation.” Note this “on much deliberation,” and also that 
this was a full five years before he heard the suggestion from Canning 
upon which the latter and his admirers based so much. Jefferson, in 
a letter of August 4, 1820, to William Short, says: “The day is not 
far distant when we may formally require a meridian of partition 
through the ocean which soparates the two hemispheres, on the hither 
side of which no European gun shall ever be heard.” No; there should 
never have been any misunderstanding, at least on this side of. the 


this be the policy of the British 
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water, as to how generally accepted was this policy of our people to 
maintain ours as a hemisphere of liberty, nor any ignorance of the 
fact that Monroe but enunciated an established policy instead of launch- 
ing a new doctrine. It was but the natural outgrowth and development 
of Washington's famous declaration against entangling foreign alliances. 

Notwithstanding how easy it has always been for any student of 
American history to show that Canning did not suggest the terms of 
the Monroe doctrine, it was not un very recently that anything 
appeared by way of new evidence which could conclusively prove that 
Canning knew when he made his boast that it was not a true one. 
The discovery to the world of this new evidence adds another chapter 
to the romance of historical “finds,” the unearthing of which is so 
delightful to the student seeking the reasons for great events, Let us 
accompany him into the erudite atmosphere of his library, where lie 
piled the dusty tomes and unpublished letters that smugly keep their 
own counsel and their writers’ secrets, By such assiduous delving 
into ancient records did Funck-Brentano learn from the Archives de la 
Bastille the real identity of the mysterious wearer of the iron mask, 
about whom Alexandre Dumas wove so delightful a web of fiction. 
John Fiske tells us in his “American Revolution” that it was a similar 

uest among the old books in the library of the Strachey family at 
utton Court, in the County of Somerset, England, that brought to 
light the letter of Gen. Charles Lee, written while in a British prison 
during the Revolutionary War, which, some 80 years after the event 
took place, proved him to have been a traitor. ow rightly Washing- 
ton relieved him from his command after his then inexplicable behavior, 
which so nearly lost us the battle of Monmouth. Imposing is the 
oye of ghosts which have thus 5 arisen from ancient docu- 
ments to correct the history of events long misunderstood or incor- 
rectly reported. And from whose forgotten writings shall we obtain 
unanswerable proot that Canning was not responsible for the Monroe 
doctrine and did not seek to guarantee the freedom of Spanish America? 
What source could be more convincing than his own letters to Bagot, 
English minister to Russia, recently published by a member of the 
Bagot family? At length we can discard the dramatic statement of 
a politician made at a strategic moment to support his political pur- 
poses and read the facts as privately written by him at the time to 
an intimate friend. 

In an official letter dated at the foreign office, January 9, 1824, just 
after receiving news of Monroe’s famous 5 he says to Bagot: 
“ How far that part of the speech of the President which relates to 
a geen America may * * * have been prompted by a knowledge 
of the sentiments of His Majesty's Government upon that subject it is 
impossible to say.“ Speaking of the differences between those senti- 
ments and this speech, he goes on to say: The first and most essential 
difference is that the Government of the United States have actually 
5 the independence of the late on colonies, while His 

esty’s Government continue * * Still to withhold such recog- 
nition. * + If the message of the President is to be considered 
as objecting to an attempt to recover her dominions on the part of 
id on herself, there is again as important a difference between his 
view of the subject and ours as perhaps it is possible to conceive.” 
The “New World” which he later claimed to have created could have 
again become a subject of Spain, if only he be first allowed to use it 
in “redressing the balance of the Old.“ Continuing, he says: “It is 
hardly necessary for me to add * * that the principle (if prin- 
ciple it may be called) which is brought forward in the President's 
speech, prohibiting all further colonization on the continent of Amer- 
ica, is as new to this Government as to that of France.” A frank and 
full statement that Canning would not oppose our sister Republics los- 
ing their ove hes Spain, nor wished them closed in the future to 
European colonization—could anything be further from the Monroe 
doctrine? Their temporary liberty was only to suit his political policy, 
and then, so far as he cared, they could turned back to Spain or 
colonized, as have been India or ease or Algiers or Tripoli. At last 
the cat is out of the (letter) bag. As to the long-believed theory that 
he and Rush (he as the originator and Rush as the transmitter) had 
contributed greatly to the preparing of the famous doctrine, hear this 
excerpt from the same letter of Canning: “I lost no time in applying 
amicably to Mr. Rush for an explanation of that part of the President's 
speech. Mr. Rush professed to be wholly unprovided with instructions 
on the subject. He says that he has not heard from his Government 
since the opening of Con „ nor even received officially a copy of 
the President’s speech.” This was privately written in January, 1824, 
and in December, 1826, Canning had the effrontery to make the public 
statement in the House of Commons: “I called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old.” He outdid little Jack 
Horner in that he not only shouted “ What a big boy am I,” but also 
claimed the credit both for pulling out the plum and for baking the 


pudding. Why not carve on the base of his statues in South America, 
‘He appro the return of 8 sh rule, He preferred monarchies 
instead of Republics in South erica.” 


His lack of interest for the continued freedom of the South Ameri- 
cans, either from a renewed Spanish rule or from their colonization by 
some other European power, makes it but natural that his first minister 
accredited to those newly born Republics, Lord Ponsonby, should enter- 
tain such an attitude of mind toward them as to write home in 1826: 
“No eye ever saw so odious a country as this Buenos Aires. I will not 
trust myself to ak of it"; and on October 17 of the same year to 
write even more paragingly of the Brazilians in. a letter which tells 
of “Mr. Canning’s approbation of my conduct.“ It is uplifting to be 
able to turn from such a viewpoint of the South Americans to the fol- 
lowing: We behold there the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions of 
people struggling to burst their chains and be free.” So spake Henry 

lay, the man who had more to do with the recognition of the inde-. 
pendence of those colonies, both in baking the pudding and in pulling 
out the plum, than did ever the boastful Canning. From 1816 on, 
both in Congress and outside, Henry Clay had never ceased his efforts. 
In the winter of 1821, long before Canning’s suggestion to Rush, Clay 
secured the passage in Washington of the resolution that “the House 
of Representatives participate with the people of the United States in 
the deep interest which they feel for the Spanish Provinces of South 
America, which are struggling to establish their-liberty and independ- 
ence, and that it will give its constitutional support to the President 
of the United States whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize 
the sovereignty and independence of any of the said Provinces.” In 
1822 President Monroe published the formal recognition, which was 
the crown on Clay's long struggle. The modern South Americans have 
forgotten the persistent and intelligently strenuous friendship of Henry 
Clay, so decéived have they been by constant reiterations of the Canning 
Their forefathers loved him so well that more than once was 
there read aloud at the head of their revolutionary armies portions af 
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the speeches he was making in Congress from 1816 to 1820, urging the 
recognition of their independence. is altruistic efforts in their behalf 
and interest in their war for freedom finds an echoing note in the 
touching friendship of Lafayette for our own people under similar 
circumstances. Henry Clay was actuated by no other motive than 
acmiration for the struggles of a gallant people and a passionate ~ 
ing that their independence be once and for all time recognized by his 
own beloved land, which had by so short a time preceded them in 
entering the family of nations. enry Clay was tainted with no wish 
to use their liberty as a pawn in the game of politics, nor was he will- 
ing to give them back to Spain, nor to allow European colonization 
later on to rob them of their hard-earned sovereignty. 

Now that the dusty tomes of old corr 
secrets, we may at last cast away the belief that there was due to the 
22 of intrigue in European courts that great boon to South America 
of freedom forever from their intermeddling. No longer need the boast 
of a sharp-witted politician continue to enjoy the confidence of credulous 
peoples who knew only of what he publicly said, and not of what he 
eben sg wrote. Away with the long-credited myth that put the Monroe 

octrine out of step with the majestic onward march of republican free 
che tree of American liberty beco. 


ndence have given up their 


government! The mes all the more sym- 
metrical, since we learn that the Monroe doctrine is one of its own 
branches and not an alien growth grafted upon it. Let the policy 
announced in Monroe's message fit into its proper place in the orderly 
sequence of benefits won for political eer fl in this 8 by that 
immortal document, the Declaration of Independence, Which in express 
terms acknowledged as its inspiration a Power immeasurably higher 
than politicians, for whom political liberty is but a tool to use, and, 
when used, to discard, 

One of the most patriotic of all national traits is the respect which 
the Chinese pay to their ancestors. As among them, so among us, 
may there always be those who, io Isaiah's phrase, will “show us 
former things,” so that we may 8 ard for our forefathers the 
glory which they won for our Nauon in building the splendid temple 
of liberty, a pattern for all the peoples of the world to follow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to ihe 
conference report. 


The report was agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEB: 

A bill (S. 5128) for the relief of Annie A. Preston (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHURST:. ; 7: 

A bill (S. 5129) to encourage industrial activities and promote 
the welfare of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 5180) granting an increase of pension to Jemima L. 
pr sl (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 5131) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
L. Kennedy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: : 

A bill (S. 5132) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Clark (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5133) granting a pension to Sarah J. Rugh (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5134) to amend section 9 of an act to increase the 
efficiency of the Medical Department of the United States Army, 
approved April 23, 1908 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5135) granting an increase of pension to Harlon 
S. Willis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 5136) for the relief of purchasers of town lots in 
Government town sites of Timber Lake and Dupree, in the 
Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, in South Dakota (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 5187) granting a pension to Henry F. Walton (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5138) for the relief of Alfred Sjostrom (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 5189) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to Simon Antelope for not to exceed 1 acre of 
land within Yankton Agency reserve lands; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 5140) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
Hope Fuller (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5141) to amend section 195 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911 (with accompanying paper) ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


i 


By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5142) granting a pension tọ M. Augusta Snow; and 

A bill (S. 5143) granting an increase of pension to Lucretia 
M. Small; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 5144) authorizing the Secretary of State to extend 
invitation to foreign countries to send delegates to the Fourth 
International Congress on Home Education; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5145) to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building in Casper, Wyo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5146) granting an increase of pension to Bernard 
A. McKenna (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5147) to authorize and direct Col. George W. 
Goethals, Governor of the Canal Zone, and formerly chairman 
and chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, to inves- 
tigate certain claims of the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
and making an appropriation for the payment thereof; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 5148) for the reinstatement of Lieut. Col. Constan- 
tine Marrast Perkins to the active list of the Marine Corps; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONN A: 

A bill (S. 5149) granting cn increase of pension to Charlotte 
A. Hewitt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. < 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 5150) granting an increase of pension 
D. Rockwell (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 5151) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
Espy (with accompanying papers) ; n 

A bill (S. 5152) granting an increase of pension to Julius 
Patmore; and 

A bill (S. 5153) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
eat (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5154) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
Withers; and 

A bill (S. 5155) granting a pension to Dollie E. A. Smith; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. BRADY submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $4,700 for the maintenance of an assay office at Boise, 
Idaho, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, 
etc., appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. g : 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (for Mr. Hucues) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed by him to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROOT submitted two amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. : 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to be printed and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted four amendments intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRYAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was ere to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
print a a 
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Mr. WEEKS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted five amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation Dill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


IRRIGATION IN TEXAS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed-by him to the bill (S. 4934) providing for an investigation 
of the feasibility of irrigation by the reservoir system or plan 
in Texas in connection with a similar investigation heretofore 
proposed for Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION REPORT. 


Mr. BRADY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 326), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 419, 
entitled “ Workmen’s Compensation ee is wee Operation of State 
Laws, Investigation by Commission of the American Federation of 


Labor and the National Civic Federation,” together with the appendix 
accompanying said report, be reprinted for the use of the Senate. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE RULES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to give notice of a proposed amend- 
ment to the rules, relating to conduct in debate in the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 328) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 2 of Rule IX of the Senate be amended so as 
to read as follows: è 

“No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words, impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive Taror or unbecoming a Senator or in any manner refer đisre- 
spectfully or offensively to the President of the United States or the 

ice President.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to give notice of a proposed 
amendment to the rules, and I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a resolution to be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Tr: VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 329), as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XIX be amended by adding, after the first para- 
graph. the following: 


hen a measure is pending before the Senate, debate shall be lim- 


ited to the discussion of the pending measure. Senator called to 


order upon the ground that he is violating this rule shall not be per- 
mitted to proceed further unless he states that in good faith he is 
endeavoring to discuss the measure before the Senate. 

5 „ SMITH of Georgia. I suggest that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. LODGE.. May I ask the Senator 


PROPOSED RULE RELATIVE TO EXECUTIVE SESSIONS. 


Mr. KENYON. I offer a resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have the floor, I believe, but I 
will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the Senator if he will be kind enough to 
yield to me merely to give notice. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is one matter before the 
Senate. The Senator from Iowa offers a resolution, which will 
be read. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has the Senator from Georgia assumed the rôle of indicating 
what morning business shall be attended to and what shall 
not? Must we ask his consent to introduce a resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If that inquiry is put to the Chair, 
the Chair has no means of knowing what the mental attitude 
of the Senator from Georgia may be. The Chair recognized the 


Senator from Georgia, and he had the floor for any legitimate 
purpose, and he yielded it temporarily. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I make a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
makes a point of order, which he will state. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make the point of order that the 
regular order can not be set aside without unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. A motion to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business is in order at any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business is always in order. 
3 PERANGE I ask that the resolution sent to the desk 

read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 327) was read, as follows: 
~ Resolved, That it is the judgment of the Senate that all executive 
sessions shall hereafter be open to the public, except when treaties are 
considered or when the Senate, by unanimous consent, orders otherwise ; 
and the Committee on Rules is directed to prepare such amendments to 
the present rules, or to prepare new rules, or both, as may be necessary 


to carry out the terms of this resolution, and present the same to the 
Senate for action thereon. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over. 
PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will withhold the motion for a 
moment, I merely desire to give notice that on Thursday next, 
April 9, immediately after the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness, I shall ask permission to address the Senate on the ques- 
tion of canal tolls. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have given notice that I would oceupy the 
attention of the Senate this morning upon a bill relating to the 
same subject, and was not informed until after the session be- 
gan that there was a-unanimous consent yesterday which makes 
that impossible. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President j 

Mr. THOMAS. Therefore I give notice that on Friday, the 
10th instant, at the close of the routine business, I shall address 
the Senate on Senate bill 5101. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—SARAH A. WALKER. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to inquire if there was unanimous 
consent given yesterday? I did not understand that there was 
any unanimous consent as to an executive session. I thought 
that was refused. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was no unanimous consent, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say to the Senator that I con- 
sider myself bound to press a motion to go into executive session 
at the earliest possible moment this morning after the presenta- 
tion of formal resolutions and motions. 

Mr. TILLMAN. After the morning business is over? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the routine morning business. 
I think it would be my duty to press it before any subject 
should be taken up that would involve discussion or take up any 
considerable length of time. I am simply in good faith seeking 
to comply with what I understand is my obligation to the Senate, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Kansas 
first. 

Mr, BRISTOW. I desire to submit an order and ask for its 
immediate consideration. It will not involve any discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That papers in the case of Mrs. Sarah A. Walker, filed 
with the Committee on Pensions in connection with a special pension 


bill (S. 171) be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adyerse 
report having been made thereon. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be agreed to. 
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SURVEY OF ALASKAN WATERS. 


Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield for routine morning business. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It will not take a minute. I desire to have 
some matter printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it will only take the time the Sen- 
ator suggests, I yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to have printed in the Recorp the 
letters I send to the desk and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Without being read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without being read. 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: z 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
HOUSE op REPRESENTATIVES OF UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 914. 
Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN 


United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: Inclosed find letter I have received signed by 
several steamship companies operating between Seattle and Alaska. It 
tells a startling story of the loss of human life and shows a great im- 
pediment to commerce due to uncharted rocks in Alaskan waters. 

This question becomes of greater importance in view of the deter- 
mination of the Government to construct a railroad in Alaska. The 
traffic in Alaskan waters must greatly increase in the immediate future. 
May I ask you to give this letter your personal attention, and that you 
file it for future reference. 

Sincerely, yours, 
W. E. Wowrmner. 


Paciric Coast STEAMSHIP Co., 
Seattle, February 2, 1914. 
Hon. W. E. HUMPHREY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: The striking of an uncharted rock at Gambier Bay in south- 
eastern Alaska by the steamship State of Cali ia on August 17, 
1913, resulting in the loss of the vessel and of lives, following the 
striking of an uncharted rock by the steamship AE oy in Sumner 
Straits on August 13, 1912, and by the steamsh io in Tongass 
Narrows on July 14, 1909, emphasizes the need of a resurvey of the 
main ship channels of the inside passage of southeastern Alaska. The 
charts published by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey show 
a depth of 124 fathoms (75 feet) where the steamship State of Cali- 
fornia struck, a depth of 111 fathoms (666 feet) where the steamship 
Mariposa struck, and a depth of 30 fathoms (180 feet) where the steam- 
ar: Ohio struck. 

‘ongass Narrows and Sumner Straits are stretches of water which 
have been used by vessels since the inception of trade to Alaska. 
Gambier Bay has m used for the past two years, since 2 cannery 
industry was established therein. The steamship State of California 
had made 16 trips in and out of this bay during that time, and there 
have been several other vessels employed in the trade. 

These rocks are what are known as pinnacle formations, which are 
peculiar to the waters of southeastern Alaska, and their character is 
such that they frequently escape the sounding lead where the usual 
method of survey is followed. 

The officials of the Coast Survey express the opinion that the only 
way in which the presence of pinnacle rocks in the main ship channels 
ean be ascertained is by wire dragging, and in this opinion seafaring 
men concur. To undertake this work for the entire distance between the 
boundary line and the northern limits of the Inside ge will require 
additional equipment and larger appropriations. We submit that the 
number of passengers traveling on vessels navigating these waters 
and the large increase in the number of vessels employed in the trade 
justify the Government in incurring whatever expense may be neces- 
sary to locate these hidden pinnacles. 

If a bill for the building of railroads in Alaska passes Congres: 
there will be a large increase in the movement of merchandise an 
construction material and in the nu ef people traveling, and the 
vessels handling the increased business resulting from the opening up 
of Alaska will use the Inside Passage. 

While the value of the merchandise carried by vessels bing tbe 
waters referred to and the value of the vessels themselves is large 
we feel that the protection of human life to the greatest possible ex- 
tent is of paramount importance, and should influence the granting of 
sufficient appropriations to enable the Department of erce to in- 
stitute immediately the work of wire dragging the main ship channels 
and to prosecute it with the utmost dispatch. 

There have been and are to-day various measures under considera- 
tion for the better protection of life at sea. We submit that there is no 
measure of greater importance in this respect to the public of the 
Northwest than the resurvey of the Inside Passage of southeastern 


Alaska, 
The department will uire an increased 8 for this 
work and, we understand. has submitted or will submit to Congress 
its estimate of what is considered necessary for proper equipment and 
for field expenses. and we respectfully urge you to do everything in 
your power to secure this appropriation. 
Respectfully, yours, 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co., 
By R. W. Baxver, Vice President. 
HUMBOLDT STEAMSHIP Co., 
By M. Katisn, Vice President. 
NORTHLAND STEAMSHIP CO., 
y H. C. BRADFORD, President. 
PACIFIC ALASKA NAVIGATION CO., 
H. F. ALEXANDER, President. 
Pactric Coast STEAMSHIP CO., 
By J. C. Forp, President. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator to make 
a motion. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To make a request? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; to make a request. I yield to 
anything that does not violate what I understand to be my 
obligation to the Senate made yesterday. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, In view of the motion which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is about to make, I ask that Senate resolution 
823, which comes over to-day under the rule, may go over with- 
out prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does go over. The Chair an- 
nounces that as a matter of law it does go over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. From day to day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From day to day, until reached in 
the regular order of morning business, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It retains the same place? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It retains the same place. We 
ahi not yet reached resolutions coming over from a preceding 

ay. 
MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 


Mr. MYERS. I have pending a motion which evidently will 
not be reached if the motion the Senator from Georgia is about 
to make should prevail. It is a motion to take Senate bill 4898 
from, the Committee on Mines and Mining and refer it to the 
Committee on Public Lands. It has dragged along for some 
time and has been postponed for one reason or another. Ap- 
parently it will not be reached to-day, but I wish to give notice 
now, and I hope all interested will take notice, that on Mon- 
day, if I get a chance to call it up, I shall press for action and 
ask for a yote. I think it has been pending long enough. I 
will try to get it to a yote on Monday. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall probably not be able to be here on Mon- 
day. I do not wish to delay this measure any further. Accord- 
ingly, as far as I am concerned, the order requested by the Sena- 
tor from Montana, my colleague, on behalf of the Committee on 
Public Lands, may be entered. I feel certain that it is a wrong 
disposition to make of the bill, but I want to divest the question 
of any personal consideration. : 

I may say, Mr. President, that with it, however, another bill 
was offered by me, Senate bill 4983. If the bill referred to goes 
to the Committee on Public Lands, Senate bill 4983 should go 
likewise to that committee. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say in this connection that, of 
course, if my colleague sees fit to resist the motion he is per- 
fectly privileged to do so, and I would not under any circum- 
stances press for a vote on Monday or any other day in his 
absence. But in view of his statement I will let the motion take 
the usual course and come up on Monday. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not resist the application now. I wanted 
to have the bill go to the Committee on Mines and Mining in the 
first place simply that it might be expedited. I do not want to 
stand in the way of its speedy consideration by any committee. 

If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me just a moment 
further, I desire to say it was intended by these two bills to put 
in operation with respect to coal lands both the sales system 
and the leasing system. 

This bill provides for the sales system; the other for a leas- 
ing system; and they should be considered together. 

If the Senator from Georgia will further pardon me, I have 
repeatedly asked the consideration of the Senate to Senate bill 
4405, a biil in relation to the disposition of lands containing 
radium-bearing ores, a measure of the most extreme urgency. 
Indeed, if the bill does not receive consideration from the Sen- 
ate speedily, it never will be of any use at all. Lam accordingly 
going to ask unanimous consent that the consideration of that 
bill be made the special order for Tuesday at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The roll would have to be called. 

Mr. SMOOT. The roll would have to be called at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I move that the bill be made a special 
order for 2 o’clock on Tuesday. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not understand what is the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. It is that the bill commonly known as the 
radium bill be made the special order for 2 o'clock on Tuesday. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator make a motion to that 
effect? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to say to the Senator the 
difficulty about that motion is that it is a motion, which is 
subject to debate. 

Mr. WALSH. If there is going to be any debate—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. There will be debate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to state that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart] is not here this morning. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall be compelled to object. e 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say that I have conferred with 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] on the matter, and it is 
entirely agreeable to him, and he desires that such a motion 
shall be made. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. My colleague [Mr, Snarnorn] is to-day un- 
avoidably absent, and he requested me if this matter came up to 
object to its consideration. Because of his absence, I shall there- 
fore be compelled to object to its consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the Senator from Colorado that 
his colleague has repeatedly stated to me that he would be glad 
to have the bill come up at any time, and I suppose he had in 
contemplation that it might come up for consideration to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. My understanding of his message to me this 
morning is that if the matter was pressed for consideration in 
any form he would like to have me object to it. I have no 
objection personally. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I feel that I should not yield to that 
motion, because I am sure it will take up the time that we are 
undertaking to give to something else. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask a question of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Was the motion of the Senator from Montana 
to make the bill a special order? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon what day? 

Mr. WALSH. Tuesday at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the difficulty about 
that is that we have a matter of unfinished business that we 
are to take up on Monday, which we may not finish by 2 o'clock 
on Tuesday; and undoubtedly the friends of that measure would 
wish to debate the proposition cf assigning some other measure 
for 2 o’clock on Tuesday. ; 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me, 
under the rules the unfinished business has the precedence, and 
it would go on continuously. This would simply follow the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The proposition for a special order, 
I am sure, would lead to debate. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I am making the motion by the 
courtesy of the Senator, and I shall not press it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senate were ready to pass 
upon it without debate 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senate will not pass on it without 
debate, and a long debate, because we have another bill, which 
has had justly the right of way, and I shall not consent to 
lay aside that bill withont debate and without good reasons 
being given for such action. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that I trust he does not understand 
that I am endeavoring to displace his bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The effect would be to displace it. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. Under the rules his bill, being 
the unfinished business, has precedence over any special order. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. According to the present rule it is not 
the unfinished business, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think I should yield longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceefed to the 
consideration of executive business. After 8 ‘hours and 88 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned ‘until Monday, April 
6, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 4, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal and ever-living God, our heavenly Father, from whom 
no secrets are hid, we freely confess our weakness and our 
sins, and most fervently pray for Thy forgiveness. Thou 
knowest that the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. Bear 
with us, O we beseech Thee, and create within us clean hearts, 
and renew a right spirit within, that we may take up life anew 
from this moment and press forward to larger achievements 
and greater victories under Thy guidance, sustained by Thy 
strength; in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

ere! Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Sonth Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 15279, the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 15279, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, with Mr. Garner in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


General administration: Librarian, $6,500; chief assistant librarian, 
4.000; chief clerk, $2,500; Librarian's secretary, $1,800; clerks—1 at 
1,200, 2 at $1,000 each; stenographers and writers—1, $1,200, 
, 8780; messenger, 8840; messenger to chief stant librarian, $540; 

1800 — 223 sans operator of photographic copying machine, 

7 au, x 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I was one of the 
Members of the House who voted against the present currency 
bill, and I did it very largely upon the ground that it con- 
tained provisions which would make it largely political and 
which would bring our banking system into polities. Gentle- 
men from that side of the House held up their hands in horror 
when the suggestion was made that anyone would ever play 
politics with the business of this country. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, the first step has been taken. These reserve banks have 
been designated. The board to designate them consisted of three 
men, and each one of those three men was a Democrat, and it 
is a fact worthy of note that each city that furnished one of 
the members of this committee has been designated as one of 
the reserve cities. I do not believe there is one man out of 
one hundred unprejudiced who would say that Richmond, Va., 
ought to have been designated as one of those cities. Think 
of the absurdity of Baltimore, a great business, financial center 
like that city, doing business through Richmond, to say noth- 
ing of the city of Washington. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think it would 
have been wise to have designated Baltimore as a reserve city, 
inasmuch as Philadelphia, so near by, was designated, and 
New York, just beyond Philadelphia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know what cities 
it would have been wise to designate, but certainly it was not 
wise to designate Richmond, a city comparatively small in 
population and in business. So far as I have been able to see, 
there is one reason for the designation of Richmond, and that 
is Mr. Jolm Skelton Williams. Then we have in Missouri—and 
far be it from me to say anything derogatory of the great State 
of Missouri—two out of the twelve reserve cities in that State, 
and there is u reason for that—¥Francis David Houston. Five 
of those cities that are designated are in the portion of the 
country that does less than one-fifth of the business of the en- 
tire country. There are two apparent reasons for this—Francis 
David Houston and John Skelton Williams. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; not just now. I am 
not inclined to criticize these gentlemen. I think they acted 
according to what they thought was wise and fair in the mat- 
ter; but this simply shows where you go when you appoint a 
partisan board. These gentlemen ‘took with them their partisan- 
ship in politics and their prejudice of location; so we have the 
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result that five of these cities are located in that portion of the 
country that does one-fifth of the business—perhaps less. We 
have one on the Pacific coast, and the others are in that portion 
which does three-fourths of the business 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What cities would the gentle- 
man suggest? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not make any sug- 
gestion. I am simply calling attention to the fact that you 
have started playing politics at the very beginning in the ad- 
ministration o2 this law, and, I suppose, this is only the begin- 
ning. I wanted to call attention to the fact, because so many 
gentlemen on that side were so indignant when the suggestion 
was made when we were considering the legislation in the 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the mere statement of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hu{mPHREY] that the 
board has been actuated by politics in what it has done, of 
course, is not conclusive. If the gentleman had any facts 
upon which to base his statement, and showed the resources of 
the various districts—the capital and surplus of the banks 
located in them, and the financial necessities of the various sec- 
tions of the country—the statement might be given some atten- 
tion by Members here as well as those charged with the duty 
of designating the cities and making the districts. It is some- 
what peculiar to find a gentleman from that section of the coun- 
try which has been continuously clamoring because capital natu- 
rally gravitated to the great financial metropolis of the country, 
the city of New York, complaining about the arrangement of 
these districts, whereby there is cut off from the city of New 
York a large territory that many persons actually believe 
should be given to it, and complaining that the reserve banks 
are placed in sections of the country in which it was asserted 
that it was desirable to place them, and thus prevent such con- 
centration of bank capital and the financial resources of the 
country, which, it has been asserted, had been interfering with 
proper progress and development of other sections. Mr, Chair- 
man, any legitimate criticism of the action of public officials is 
not only proper, but desirable; but a mere rehash on the floor 
of this House of all irresponsible statements printed in the pub- 
lic press of the country—without any foundation in fact—con- 
stitutes a mere gratuitous assault upon the motives actuating 
public officials, and, I am quite certain, vill have no effect here 
or elsewhere. It may be or it may not be that some selections 
could be improved on; that the arrangement within certain 
districts could more properly have been made in another way 
than the way in which they have been made. 

But in order to justify such criticisms the gentleman should 
come prepared with the facts that would enable Members of the 
House as well as the country, which is interested, to form an 
intelligent opinion. I might say that nobody familiar with the 
“impartial” and “nonpartisan” character of the remarks 
usually indulged in by the gentleman from Washington when 
criticizing Democratic officials will be persuaded that his com- 
plaint is just unless it is fortified by such an overwhelming 
array of facts as to be conclusive beyond any question. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Just a moment in reply to the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Humpurey]. He charges that 
members of the board to select the reserve cities played politics 
in making their selection. I do not know of anyone who stands 
in the class with the gentleman from Washington when it comes 
to playing politics. I have served in the House with him here 
for a number of years, and I think he stands in a class by him- 
self. He can not talk even about timber, shingles, or anything 
else without giving a political flavor to his discussion. 

It is not fair to the great Secretary of Agriculture, who is a 
member of this board, to insinuate or intimate that because he 
happens to be upon this board which selected these reserve cities 
two were selected in Missouri—St. Louis and Kansas City. It 
is only fair to the House and the country to say that Mr. Sec- 
retary Houston has not resided in the State of Missouri over 
two years of his life. As I understand it, he was born in North 
Carolina and lived in Missouri only two years; but if he had 
lived there all his life, that would not have influenced him one 
iota, and to intimate or insinuate that he was influenced by his 
short residence in Missouri in selecting two Missouri cities as 
reserve cities is very, very unfair and unworthy of the gentle- 
man from Washington. I am sure, when he comes to think 
about it, he will withdraw that insinuation. St. Louis and 
Kansas City were doubtless selected because of the fact that 
these two cities are the business centers of a great territory 


covering six or seven of the greatest and most productive States 
of the Union. They were not selected simply because Mr. 
Houston happened to have lived in Missouri for the short period 
of a couple of years. Such a thing as residence, of course, 
never entered the mind, I am quite confident, of any member of 
that board, and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] does not do himself any credit when he makes such an 
insinuation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. Chairman, as a native-born Missourian, I am, of course, 
always happy when any honors come to my native State, but 
as a resident, a citizen, and a Representative of the great and 
glorious Commonwealth of Wyoming I have sincere regrets 
that the good fortune of Missouri is not, in the case at hand, 
the good fortune of Wyoming. 

The law providing for the location of regional banks pro- 
vided—I do not recall the exact language—that these banks 
should be located with a view to accommodating the business 
of the country, and that the regional districts should be so 
adjusted as to follow the usual lines of business, or something 
of that sort. Now, out in our mountain State we had hoped and 
expected that either Denver or Omaha would be selected as the 
site of a regional bank, and either place would have been 
fairly satisfactory to our people—Omaha pérhaps the more sat- 
isfactory. We finally heard that neither Omaha nor Denver 
was to be thus honored, and then we expected, of course. in 
that event, we would be included in the region whose regional 
bank would be in the city of Chicago, which is to us an avail- 
able banking center. But Jo and behold, my native State, and 
the State which is honored by the residence of one of the gen- 
tlemen serving on the organization board, it appears, is to 
have two regional reserye banks. And while we all appreciate 
the banking power and the political influence of the city down 
on the “ Big Muddy,” it so happens that but a trifling part of 
our business goes to Kansas City, and, in my opinion, it wilt 
completely disorganize the banking business of Wyoming to have 
the State included in the Kansas City banking district. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The proviso to which I referred in the bil! 
is as follows: 


Provided, That districts shall be 8 with due regard to the 
convenience and customary course of business of the community. 


And so forth. 

Now, I will guarantee there is not of record anywhere utter- 
ances on the part of responsible citizens of the State of Wyo- 
ming to the effect that it is to the convenience of business of 
that State to do its Federal banking business at Kansas City. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, In just a moment. I will venture the 
opinion that there has not been, in writing or verbally, sug- 
gestions made by citizens of our State in favor of being in: 
cluded in the Kansas City regional bank district. But, on the 
contrary, the evidence before the board must have been to the 
effect that in the ordinary and customary course of business our 
State should be in a regional district of a bank located either 
at Denver, Omaha, or Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Order and accession: Chief of division, $2,500; assistants—1, $1,500, 
1, $1,200, 3, at $960 each, 2, at $ each, 2, at $600 each, 1, $580; 
2 junior messengers, at $420 each; in all, $12,260, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

I have understood from the explanatory speech of the chair- 
man of the committee that it was the intention to increase all 
the subordinate employees connected with the Library of Con- 
gress having a salary of $900 and under, $60 per annum. I 
notice in the paragraph under consideration and also in another 
paragraph following that there are two employees at $600 each 
in each of these respective paragraphs whose salaries have not 
been proportionately increased by the stated $60. Will the 
chairman inform the committtee why they made the exception 
in the instances stated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, as the 
report states, the salaries of 135 people in the Library of Con- 
gress were increased $60 each. All the people whose salaries 
were increased $60 were estimated for by the librarian. I did 
not intend to convey the impression that every person in the 
library who received less than $900 had had an increase in his 
salary. There are twenty-odd persons whose salaries are less 
than $900 and have not been increased. The places are not per- 
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manently filled. The people who hold those places are employed 
temporarily, for a month or two at a time. They are doing very 
menial service, and the librarian thinks it is ample compensation 
for the work which they do. The librarian did not ask any 
increase. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume these 30 or more that have not 
received this increase are not in the classified service the same 
as the others who have received the increase? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; none of these are in 
the classified service, but they would not rank as skilled labor- 
ers. They are just common laborers around the building, such 
as those who keep the grass in order and things of that kind. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman takes 
his seat will he yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are any of the employees in the Library of 
Congress at the present time in the classified service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They are not, 

Mr. MURDOCK. How are they appointed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. By the librarian. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman will remember that within 
the last two years there has been a movement to put them in 
the classified service? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think perhaps the 
may have been, but it has never been. done. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it contemplated to put them in the 
classified service eventually? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The Library of Congress 
is a part of this body, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the appointments are made upon the 
recommendation of Members in this body? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think they are not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have always been in doubt about how 
those appointments are made. I would like to know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think they are made, to 
all intents and purposes, as though they were in the classified 
service. I never hear of any changes. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Is it not true that regular ex- 
aminations are held for the purpose of determining the quali- 
fications of candidates for appointment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No, sir. I do not think 
they have regular examinations, but all persons who desire to 
be employed in the Library of Congress are furnished with a 
blank which they must fill out. That blank requires a full 
account of their educational qualifications, where they attended 
school, how long they attended, what schools they are the 
graduates of, and what business experience they have had, and 
particularly what library experience they have had. Now, I 
do not know whether any other influence amounts to anything 
or not. Speaking for myself, I can say I have never had any- 
thing to do with patronage there. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has there been any material change in the 
personnel over there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So far as I know, there 
haye been no changes whatever. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FOWLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
1 Carolina under whose auspices are these examinations 

eld? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have not said that they 
have examinations, I say that that application, when filled out, 
is in itself a pretty good examination. 8 

Mr. FOWLER. That is the same character of examination 
as the Civil Service Commission is holding with reference to 
employees for railroad, telegraph, and telephone valuation. 
Now, under whose auspices are those appointments made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that if the gentleman has a constituent who desires to be 
employed in the Library of Congress, if he will furnish the name 
to the Librarian, that person will be furnished with one of the 
blanks to fill out, and that application will be filed, along with 
from three to five thousand other applications, and probably 
out of that great number during the course of a year half a 
dozen appointees will be selected. 

Mr, FOWLER. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Librarian has the control of all of these examinations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I mean to say that he 
furnishes the blank upon which the applicant shows his qnali- 
fication; yes. 


Mr. FOWLER, Now, by what authority does he get the right. 
to hold these examinations in the way in which the gentleman 
has indicated? Did Congress confer that right upon him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. By reason of his authority 
as the Librarian of Congress. The entire force in that building 
is under his control. 

Mr. FOWLER. By what authority? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Wait a minute. He is 
responsible for the management of that Library. He has a 
right to employ men or women with or without examinations. 
He adopted this method to satisfy himself as to the efficiency 
of the applicant, as the gentleman or any other person wishing 
to secure the services of anyone may inquire into that person’s 
capacity. ; 

Mr. FOWLER. Where did he get that authority? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is inherent in the posi- 
tion that he holds. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the law providing for the Librarian 
confer him the authority to make all of the appointments 
in that mighty institution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think it does. : 

Mr. FOWLER. And does it confer upon him the sole right 
to make the selection of all the subordinates in that institution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think it does. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He would not make them if it did not. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes, 

Mr. THACHER. I wish to say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that our distinguished chairman of the Committee on the 
Library is at home ill to-day, but as a member of that com- 
mittee I wish to say that the authority comes from the act of 
Congress of 1897. In December of the year 1896 there was a 
lengthy discussion in the House on this subject, and the act was 
passed in the early part of 1897 

Mr. FOWLER. I yielded to the gentleman only for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THACHER. This is a yery important matter, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I would like to have the opportunity to explain. An 
act was passed by Congress which provides that the appointees’ 
shall be selected by the Librarian of Congress, and upon the 
application blanks the law is printed, which is as follows: 


The law provides that the employees in the Library service shall 
“be selected by the Librarian of Con by reason of 
tude for the work of the Library, including cop 
and, further, that all persons employed in s Lib 
Congress under the Librarian * * shall be appointed solely with 
reference to thelr fitness for their particular duties,” 


That is a part of the law, and that is printed at the head of 
the application for appointment in the Library service. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
an extension of my time for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. THACHER], who is a member of the Committee 


on the Library, has the blank in his hand from which he reads 


what somebody else has said is the law. While I have not gone 
into this question myself, yet I do feel that there ought to be 
some certainty about these appointments, and that they are of 
such a high character that if civil service is good for one class 
of our Federal employees it ought to be good for the persons 
who hold positions in that important institution. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota rose. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman. I want to state for the information of the gentle- 
men of the House that I think the distinguished gentleman in 
charge of the bill [Mr. Jonnson of South Carolina] made a 
statement that is misleading when he stated that appointments 
in the Congressional Library are made upon recommendation of 
Members of the House. I have served in this House for some 
years; I was a member of the Committee on the Library for 
some years; and I ean say that there never has been an appoint- 
ment made upon my recommendation, and I have never heard 
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any Member say that he was able to get an appointment in the 
Library. 

Mr. FOWLER. Has the gentleman ever made any recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I haye called upon the Libra- 
rian, as I presume other Members have, with a view to ascer- 
taining if it were possible to secure the appointment of a per- 
son in the Library, and was informed that there are as many 
as 8,000 applications pending. The chances of appointment are 
very remote, at best, and the appointments are made by the 
Librarian, in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, with regard to experience, qualification, 
and fitness for the position, and they are not made upon the 
recommendation of Members of this House or Senators. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is my experience. l 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to state that the gen- 
tleman who was chairman of the Committee on the Library for 
many years, Mr. McCall, who came from the State from which 
the Librarian comes, the State of Massachusetts, told me that 
he never had an appointment in the Library during his service 
as chairman of the committee, 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman know of any Member 
of Congress who ever did get an appointment on his recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I never have 
heard of one. 

Mr. FOWLER. This being only my second term, I haye made 
some efforts to get a man into that Library, a man who has 
read more books than any man in the State of Illinois, and I 
believe more than any man in the United States; but I did not 
receive any encouragement in my effort to secure his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to the gentleman that I had an 
experience worse than his. 

Mr. FOWLER. Was your man worse treated than my man? 

Mr. RUCKER. He had read more books than anybody in 
Missouri; and, of course, that was far more than anybody in 
Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Did that disqualify him? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; but there were 10,000 applicants ahead 
of him. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
efficiency. 

Mr. RUCKER. 
question that. 

Mr. FOWLER. Do you know of any incompetent men? 

Mr. RUCKER. I presume the trouble with your man was 
the same as with mine. I presume it required technical knowl- 
edge that my man did not have, and I presume yours did not 
ha ve. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand the gentleman has been making 
an application and trying to get some one appointed there and 
has not been successful. That would show, at least, that the 
appointments are entirely outside of what is called the spoils 
system, and_that no political influence has anything to do with 
it, because with the great influence that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Fowrer] has in his party if political influence had 
had anything to do with it the Librarian would have appointed 
his man a long time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a 
word. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] is en- 
tirely correct in his statement that political considerations have 
nothing to do with appointments in the Library. The appoint- 
ments in the Library are not made upon the recommendation of 
either Senators or Representatives, but solely with the question 
in view of whether or not the person appointed is fitted by edu- 
cation, experience, and natural ability to fill the place to which 
he or she is appointed, and it is for that reason that the Librarian 
prepares the statement which has been referred to by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNson], and also, I think, 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. THACHER]. It is 
for the purpose of obtaining this information before making an 
appointment. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Does the gentleman know this of 
his own personal knowledge, or is that statement made as a 
result of information he has from some other source? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I get this information from the Libra- 
rian; not only personally but also from the hearings which were 


I thought the appointments were made upon 


I presume they are, I have no reason to 


had by the subcommittee; and I know further that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I have had the privilege of making one or two 
recommendations and urging the Librarian to make one or two 
appointments, I have never been able to succeed, and the 
Librarian always assured me that while he would take the appli- 
cant under consideration, of course he had to consider the ques- 
tion of getting the person best fitted to perform the work. ‘The 
Librarian had something to say on this subject in the hearings, 
and among other things he said this, which I think should go 
into the Recorp: 


It would be quite absurd not to get the benefit, Mr, Chairman, of 
anything that a Senator or Representative can tell us about any 
spelicant, and I am always glad to get it; but the controlling basis 
of the appointment is the qualifications of the people appointed, and 
it would be exhibited, for instance, in this [indicating], which is just 
such a statement, showing every person now in the service and the 
education, training, and previous experience of everyone appointed since 
1899, when I took office. While that Is too extensive for the record, 
the fact that such a statement is always available is, I think, worth 
ois hig, J I do not think that anyone who knows about the service 
of the Library would for a moment consider that appointments have 
been subject to political considerations in the sense in which that word 
is used. As a matter of fact. ninety-nine one-hundredths of the com- 
munications we receive from Members of Congress—I do not know that 
you care to have this go into the record—but 99 per cent of the com- 
munications received in behalf of people who desire appointment in 
the Library are in behalf of persons whic could not be of the slightest 
political benefit to the writers. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to add my voice to what 
the gentleman has just said and read. The present Librarian 
is a native of the great State of Minnesota, which stands to-day 
in educational matters as high as any State in the Union. He 
was a personal friend of mine before he was appointed Li- 
brarian, and has continued so ever since. For 11 years on 
various occasions I have attempted, through my personal friend- 
ship and otherwise, to get an appointee in the Library. The 
Librarian has emphatically refused, because, he says, “ Mr. 
Davis, I do not believe the applicants you have brought to me 
are equal to some now on the waiting list for the position.” 
Polities has nothing to do with it; friendship has nothing to do 
with it; but it is purely a question of efficiency, and in 11 years 
I have never been able to get an appointment in that Library. 
I simply say this to add to what the gentleman has read and 
to testify to the high qualifications of the present Librarian, 
Mr. Putnam. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, a question was raised a 
moment ago as to the authenticity of the regulations for the 
appointment of employees in the Library. I wish to read the 
law passed in the Fifty-fourth Congress, United States Statutes 
at Large, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, chapter 265, 
1897: 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


For the following, to be selected by the Librarian of Congress by 
reason of special aptitude for the work of the Library, including the 
copyright work. 


And then, on page 545: 


Provided, That all persons re in and about said Library of 
Con under the Librarian or the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds shall be appointed solely with reference to their 
fitness for their particular duties. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert a little data in 
regard to the appointments, with reference to the geographical 
areas for which the appointments are made. I am glad that 
this discussion has arisen, because I think it is only fair to Mem- 
bers and to the Library, and to the Librarian himself, who 
takes great pride in the Library, that I take this opportunity 
to state certain facts. The Librarian tries as far as pos- 
sible to make the appointments so that every part of the 
United States may be represented. Gentlemen know that that 
method is attempted to be followed in all the departments in 
Washington. I will put in the Recorp data showing that the 
appointments at the Library represent, in as great a degree as 
the classified service itself, an apportionment by geographical 
area, even though the law does not itself require apportionment, 
as it does in the classified service, 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman tell us how many are in the 
Library now from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. THACHER. It will all appear in the Recorp, but I can 
give it to the gentleman now. There are 66 from the District 
of Columbia. I will say that there are a few more people from 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia than their 
quota would perhaps call for, because men and women living 


— 
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Classified service, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


here are at less expense living at home, and it does not entail 
a long trip as it would if they came from Dakota, Massachu- 
setts, or some other State. The whole method is eminently fair, 
worthy of Congress and worthy of the Librarian. 

Let me further say that the appointment of the 384 employees 
of the Library by the Librarian under the act of Congress of 
1897 is absolutely free from any political or personal infiuence, 
These appointments are made solely for merit and fitness. 
Furthermore, I hold in my hand a printed list of the employees 
of the Library with their qualifications, which list is open for 
inspection at the Library to Members of Congress and others. 
I will put in the Recorp a statement of Mr. Herbert Putnam, the 
Librarian, to this effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The data is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MR. HERBERT PUTNAM, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, MADE 
JANUARY 14, 1914, AT A HEARING BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE 


Library of Congress, 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. A izana 88 aS 
Mr. Goop. Do you keep in your office a list of every person employed, | Nerja 
showing the positions they previously filled as well as ire names of the 


persons recommending them? 
Mr, PUTNAM, Yes, sir. 
Mr. Goop. And that is open to any person? 
Mr. PUTNAM. Absolutely open. The form of application itself tabu- x 
lates very fully the previous 28 ef and education of the person; | San Treets 3 5 
and that, of course, is the Initial document. But every letter and all | Siemen 8 DOR % 3 g- 
Sr . ! en eeeeneeh es eey, . . x 


List of persons eae in the Library of Congress and in the classi- 
fied service in the District of Columbia. 


——4—＋— 4 414*f: 3b „„ „„ A lenecesce 


.. 1,000 | 36,289 | 36,289 | 1.000 384 


Classified service, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


Library of Congress. 


States. per- Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add one word and 
to put in the Recorp a statement made by the Librarian which I 

think is illuminative of the subject. He says: 
As a matter of fact, ninety-nine one-hundredths of the communica- 
tions we receive from Members of Congress—I do not know that you 
New England care to have. this go into the record—but 99 per cent of the communi- 
Hi . 5 ‘ cations received in behalf of people who desire appointment in the 
New Hampshire. £ 5 if Library are in behalf of persons who could not be of the slightest 

Vermont 004 . 141 7 2 political benefit to the writers. 

They are very apt to be women suddenly thrown on their own re- 
Rhode Island sources and for whom, because of some reason or other, a Senator or 


3 i ` 4 Representative feels a sympathy. Perhaps a husband may have been a 
constituent, and it is natural that the Senator or Representative shall 
help the widow if possible. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I think there can be no question in the 


New NOK S . 500 r : mind of any Member of this House that it would be very much 
New Jersey 8 500 í better for the service if such recommendations can not even be 
Pennsylvania . : considered. If it shall be known and if Representatives can 


say that it will be useless for them to make recommendations 
for positions with the Librarian, it will be a defense to them and 


9 Central: save them embarrassment and trouble. That it will be a great 
Indiana Bead i 1 benefit to the service if the librarian can have an absolutely 
ne i 5 2 $ free hand in these matters does not need tó be argued 


. a ; Mr. SMITH of New York. Why would it not be better to put 
Das hard I ` p all the appointees under the civil service? 
Mr. TOWNER. For the reason that in the library, more than 
West North Central: in any other business or work that I know of, it is important 
Minneso 


ee 9 8 and almost necessary that the librarian shall have a free hand 
Jos. . 9 5 in the selection of the employees. That is one thing upon which 
pom ag Tora % $| :08| all of the library experts and men who have been responsible 
South Dakota.. .006| 218] 78 06] 2. OS for the wonderful development of library efficiency in the last 
Nebraska... 5 3 few years agree. It is everywhere admitted that so far as pos- 
eh ce Sy 4 a sible each library should be built up with reference to the par- 
48 26 ticular character of library that is under consideration. As the 
South Atlantic: A gentleman from New York well knows, the Library of Congress 
Delaware. 1 3 has an individuality of itself that is different from any other 
District of Columbia. 2 66 library in the United States, and to a remarkable degree that is 
1 7 a — — 2 p B true of every other library. In other words, the library must 
Wet Virgini $ 3 be adjusted to its particular community, to the people who are 
North Carolina. 9 3 to be served by it, and that adjustment must be made by the 
South Carolina... sf j librarian. Upon him should be placed the responsibility for 
3 1 such adjustment, and the entire administration should be di- 
— |] — — rected to that end. It is needless to say that he should have a 

SL | 152 free hand in the selection of his assistants, 


Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Does the gentleman believe 
that if appointments made by any other method were followed 
the present efficiency of the Library would be maintained for a 
month? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; it would be within a short time a na- 
tional disgrace instead of a national honor. 

Mr. COX. Why not put them under civil service, and give 
to the educators of the country the power to frame up what 
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the course of examinafion shall be in order to secure an 
appointment? A 

Mr. TOWNER. For the reason that I have just stated. 
Each library must stand on a plane of its own, and in order 
to secure efficiency, in order to adjust the library to the par- 
ticular community which it is to serve, in order that the 
library may develop along that line, the librarian must have 
n free hand. No examination on general lines could determine 
the efficiency of candidates for particular conditions. Only 
the librarian who is charged with the responsibility of the 
entire administration, and who must study the particular 
problems to be met, can know who best can aid him in his 
work. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

collections : 
Superintendent 85.0007 agelstantse-2 at $1,900, exch, 5 at $1,200 
each (including 1 in room for the blind), 2 at charging desk at $1,080 
each, 3 at $900 each, 10 at $780 each, 2 at $600 each; Mar eed 
and typewriter, $960; attendant, Senate reading room, $ > at- 
tendants, Representatives’ reading room—1, $960: 1, $780; attend- 
ants—2 in cloakroom at $720 each, 1 in Toner Library $900, 
Washingtonian Library $900, 2 for gallery and alcoves at 
telephone operator, $660; 4 junior messengers, at $420 each; 2 watch- 
men, at $720 each: evening service, assistants—5 at $900 each, 15 at 
$780 cach, 2 at $600 each; in all, $55,560. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking why the watchmen in this para- 
graph have not been treated like other low employees, with a 
salary increase of $60 a year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They were not estimated 
for. There are many watchmen in the service, and the com- 
mittee felt that if we made an increase there it would necessi- 
tate an increase in all the other like positions in the city. Then 
there is a general statute fixing the compensation at $60 a 
month for watchmen, and it would be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is that any reason why the committee should 
stop, because the statute fixes the salary at $720 a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The committee is not au- 
thorized to increase it. 

Mr. FOWLER. But the statute provides $5,000 a year for 
the Librarian, and the bill carries an appropriation for $6,500. 

Mr. THACHER. That statute was passed 17 years ago. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is the statute of to-day, as I under- 
stand. I do not see any reason why the permanent law should 
be a check on any committee in this House. It never has been 
since I have been here, and I presume it never will be a check 
because the committees disregard the plain provision of the 
permanent law, the same as one goose disregards the rights 
of another goose in their contest for the same grain of corn. 
[Laughter.] There is no regard for the plain provisions of the 
statute. It is a dead letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Law 720. Librarian, $3,000; assistants—2, at $1,400 each; 1, 
pa i 90 0 1 for evening service, $1,500; junior messenger, $420; 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee about these 
law libraries. Where is the law library referred to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is in this Capitol Build- 


ing. 
Mr. MURDOCK. What is this library up here behind the 
clock? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is the House library. 
Mr. MURDOCK. And what is this one over to the east side 
of the Hall? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is a branch, for the 
convenience of Members of the House. 
Mr. MURDOCK. The law library mentioned here is in the 
old Supreme Court space? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
of Congress: For p 
Library, including papani in- advance for reagent oy books and so- 
and for freight, 5 and traveling 
n 


7 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Why is this amount continued until 1916? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, the policy 
for a number of years has been to appropriate from $90,000 to 
$100,000 annually for increase of the Library. The Librarian 
said that as the year was about to expire he is placed in the 
necessity of buying books immediately, or the money will lapse 
into the Treasury. If he is permitted to carry over a balance 


from year to year, and persons and institutions who have valu- 
able collections for sale do not know how much money he has 
at his disposal and are not in the possession of the information 
that he must close his trade within a certain time, then he 
will be able to deal to better advantage. 

Mr. COX. Then this is in the nature of a contingent appro- 
priation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Tes. If he does not find 
a good place to make a purchase, he lets it go into another 
year and may be able to make a very advantageous purchase.” 

Mr. BRYAN. Do I understand that this money will be held 
by him in some way so that the public can not find out how 
much money he has? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, no. We can find out, 
but some institution or persons with books for sale would not 
haye access to his books and would not know how much money 
he had or that he must close a trade within a certain time. 

Mr. BRYAN, So we appropriate $90,000 and keep alive any 
money that he has not spent from a former appropriation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. BRYAN. That makes an exception in this case that does 
not prevail in any other department? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
haye tried to explain to the committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand the explanation, but it seems to 
me quite odd that we should not give him a fixed amount, with 
the surplus to be turned over at the end of the year. It seems 
very strange and unusual that it should not revert to the Treas- 
ury. Of course I do not like to put my judgment against the 
suggestion of the committee, but it seems to me that when a 
department fails to spend all of the money appropriated for 
that department within the year it is good policy to let it be 
automatically covered into the Treasury, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Ordinarily, I think the 
gentleman is correct, but I believe the reasons that actuated 
the Librarian to make this request and the committee to grant 
it were good. 

Mr. s1URDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain 
who audits the accounts of the Librarian? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The Auditor for the State 
and Other Departments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Libr building and unds: Superin 5 7 
$2,000; “clerks—1, 1,600: 1, 51.40% . oe 
sistant messenger ; telephone tor; assistant telephone 
switchboard operator; captain of watch, $1,400; lieutenant of watch, 
$1,000; 16 watchmen, at $720 each; carpenter, painter, and foreman 
of laborers, at $900 each; 14 laborers, at $540 each; 2 attendants in 
ladies’ room, at $480 each; 4 check boys, at $360 each; mistress of 
charwomen, $425; assistant mistress of charwomen, $300; 52 char- 


women; chief engineer, 11580 assistant engineers —1. $1,200; 3 at 
$900 each; electrician, + Mmachinists—1, $1,000; 1, $900; 2 


wiremen, at $900 each ; plumber, 900; 3 elevator conductors, and 10 
skilled laborers, at $720 cach; in $74,525. 

Mr, BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to make an inquiry. Are these employees men- 
tioned in the section just read under the civil service, or are 
they under the same Library rules? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Nobody at the Library is 
under civil service. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does it not occur to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the mistress of charwomen, assistant engineers, 
machinists, plumbers, and so forth, and employees of that kind 
ought to be just as much subjected to the civil service as any 
other employees in the Government anywhere? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But Congress has never 
seen fit to put its own employees under the civil service and 
that is a part of Congress. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am going to trespass on the gentleman's time 
with another question, and that is whether he does not think 
Congress ought to pass a law putting these ordinary Library. 
employees under the civil service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
very well. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think we ought to put them under the civil 
service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For furniture, including tions, screens, shelying, and electrical 
work pertaining thereto, $10,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. How much is appropriated for the 


For the reason that 1 


I think we are doing 


maintenance and administration of the Library? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The total amount is 
$623,785, and the bill provides for 472 salaries. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There is some revenue 
produced by the Library over there. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, yes; the Copyright 
Office is more than self-sustaining, and also the card-index sec- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Can the gentleman state 
what the total receipts from the Library amount to, or what 
the total revenue is, if I may use that expression? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I could give the gentle- 
man the exact figures if I had the report; but, speaking in 
round numbers, the reyenues are about $160,000 from the Copy- 
right Office and the card-index section. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, I think $160,000, of which 
$47,000 is from the card index. That is the revenue received 
from the Library. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And the total expendi- 
ture here is some $623,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like in the time of 
the gentleman from Mississippi to be permitted to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts a question. The gentleman is 
a connoisseur of books and also an authority on library prac- 
tices. 

Mr, THACHER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the committee the 
expense of maintaining the Boston public library or any other 
large public library in the country? 

Mr. THACHER. I am sorry to say that I can not give the 
gentleman the figures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the expense is not nearly so great 
as that of the Library of Congress, even though the library at 
Boston approaches in magnitude the Library of Congress, 

Mr. THACHER. Possibly not. Our Library of Congress is 
the largest library in the world, next to the British Museum. 
There are some 3,000,000 manuscripts and books over there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman not believe that the 
library in Boston compares in its immensity with the Library 
of Congress? 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, I am a man from Massachu- 
setts, but I must say that the Library of Congress is ahead of 
all the libraries in the world except the British Museum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any information as 
to the cost of operation of the British Museum? 

Mr. THACHER. I am sorry to say that I can not. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman to 
answer this question? I want to say that the report from the 
Boston library states that in that library there are something 
like 2,000,000 volumes of printed books and unpublished manu- 
scripts, and this library here is by far the superior of any 
library in this country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

manure, sol 1 uel, purchasing 
ante; and pin 1 and "tor peal on W and 3 
plies, and contingent expenses in connection with repairs and improve- 
ments to Botanie Gardens, under direction of the Joint Library Com- 
mittee of Congress, $6,500. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. Some years ago we had a ferocious contest 
here over the construction of a monument at the foot of this 
hill, in the Botanical Grounds, and the discussion raged over 
the proposition of tearing down the fence. Now, the fence is 
still standing, the monument seems to be uncompleted, and I 
thought probably on this item the gentleman could give me some 
reason for the cessation of that work. What has happened? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The monument will be 
completed and unveiled in October of the present year. I pre- 
sume the fence and other obstructions will be removed. 

Mr. MURDOCK, So its conclusion is in sight? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of the President: Secretary, $7,500; executive clerk, $5,000; 
chief clerk, $4,000; appointment clerk, $3,500; record clerk, $2,500; 
2 expert . at $2,500 each; accountant, $2,500; 2 corre- 
spondents, at $2,500 each; disbursing clerk, $2,000; clerks—3 at $2,000 
each, 6 of class 4, 3 of class 3, 4 of class 2, 3 of class 1; messengers— 
2 at $900 each, 2 at $840 each; 3 laborers, at $720 each; in all, 
$73,440: Provided, That employees of the executive departments and 
other establishments of the executive branch of the Government may 
be detailed from time to time to the office of the President of the 
United States for such temporary assistance as may be necessary. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I would like to know why the committee did not carry in this 
bill $15,000 as salary for the Vice President? 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Because the law provides 
$12,000. 


Mr, FOWLER. Why does the bill carry $7,500 to the Secre- 
tary to the President? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Because the law pro- 
vides that sum: 

Mr. FOWLER. The bill of last session carried $6,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; the bill of last 
Session carried $7,500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. FOWLER. My recollection is it carried $6,000, and a 
provision was made thereafter which carried $7,500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Let me tell the gentle- 
man the facts. After the appropriation bill was made up 
carrying the salary at $6,000 for the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, after it passed the Congress, the compensation to the Sec- 
retary to the President was changed, and the other $1,500 was 
thereafter provided for in the deficiency bill, and we are now 
appropriating the amount that the law requires. This act was 
passed March 4, 1913. 

Mr. FOWLER. Well, the bill for the last session carried the 
amount originally for $6,000. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Well, I explained that. 
The bill was brought in the first week of the Congress and 
passed, and on the 4th day of March, just before Mr. Taft went 
out, he signed the bill increasing the salary to $7,500. 

Mr. FOWLER. That was a separate bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It was in the deficiency 
bill; not this bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is what I stated in my first statement, 
that your bill last session carried $6,000, and it was by special 
act that the increase was made. 

Mr. BARTLETT. By amendment on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. Why did not the committee make an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for him? That is a very important position 
which he holds. 

z „ of South Carolina. Would the gentleman vote 
or it 

Mr. FOWLER. It certainly is one of the most responsible 
Positions in the Government. 

Mr, FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. FOWLER. In a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
for that proposition? 

Mr. FOWLER. I am asking now about 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman is always 
talking about such things, Will he vote for such a proposition? 

Mr. FOWLER. I am asking why you did not make an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for this important position. It is certainly 
a great one. The gentleman is carrying in this bill an appro- 
priation increasing other salaries above the permanent law, 
much more inferior than the office to which I refer. It stands 
as the second position in the executive office, and certainly is 
worthy of deep consideration. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. For a question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is the only one 
I have heard suggest this salary ought to be raised from $7,500 
to $10,000. Certainly no request was given or made to the 
committee that it ought to be raised to that amount, and I 
want to ask the gentleman the question that was asked by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, if he is really serious in his 
statement that this salary ought to be increased, and if he is of 
course the gentleman can offer an amendment on the floor. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I am simply emphasizing the 
point that this House ought to be governed by permanent law 
in appropriations, and where there is permanent law a disregard 
of the law, in my opinion, is but little short of criminality. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is exactly what the com- 
mittee has done in reference to this case. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is true in this case, but I call attention 
to the fact that you have not been so charitable with the per- 
manent law in obeying it in other instances in this bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? l 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Did not the gentleman vote with me when 
the House voted to increase the salary from $6,000 to $7,500, and 
did not the gentleman on two occasions on a roll call vote 
against it? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is I have 
repeatedly yoted against increases of a similar kind in the 


Will the gentleman yote 
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public services when you refuse to increase low-salaried men in 
the public service. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman in this particu- 
lar instance if he did not vote against the provision to increase 
the salary of this secretary to the President from $6,000 to 
$7,500? 

Mr. FOWLER. In all probability I did; it is in keeping with 
my views on such subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to ask the chairman a question. I notice the 
compensation of the President is $75.000 and the appropriation 
for the office of the President is $73,440. Then there is $25.000 
for contingent expenses, amounting to about $173,440. That 
would be the sum total of the appropriation for the President 
and his office. The question I wanted to ask is, Do you have any 
information as to the amount of*money paid to the heads of 
other Governments, like the President of France, for instance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have read in the news- 
papers about the very large salaries that are paid in other 
countries as compared with our own, but I do not carry in my 
head the figures. 

Mr. FESS. What I was after, purely for information, was 
whether our country would be regarded as expensive or ex- 
travagant in comparison with other countries, 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Speaking in dollars and 
cents, the amount paid in this country is very small when com- 
pared with the amount paid in countries like France. 

Mr. FESS. You mean, they are very small? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has left the impression that 
the three items he has cited—$75,000, $73,000, and $25,000— 
were the totals granted to the President. He understands, of 
course, there are other amounts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I mean in connection 
with the office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I continue the point of 
order. I believe it has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. FOWLER. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in the paragraph you have in- 
creased the salary of two correspondents from $2,250 to 52.500. 
I would like to be informed as to what the work of these corre- 
spondents is. Are they the representatives of any of the press 
associations attached to the White Honse offices? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. They have charge of the 
correspondence in the Executive offices. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They perform secretarial duties? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And are not attached to the regular press 
associations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, no. There are press. 
men there, but they are paid by the newspapers they represent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, the gentleman from Obio [Mr. Fess] 
has brought up the subject of the total expense of the mainte- 
nance of the Executive offices and the White House. Can the 
gentleman giye us, in a summary, what the grand total is and 
Classify them in a brief statement? The other day the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Larrerty] criticized and charged that 
the President was given $25,000 for living expenses. I noticed 
then, in the following paragraph, that there was no phraseology 
that justified any such bald construction as that placed upon it 
by the gentleman from Oregon. Do we, or is it the intention of 
the committee to, provide for the table and household expenses 
of the President? I have never so understood it; but the gentie- 
man’s charge here the other day that we did I thought was 
worthy of inquiry and some reply from the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The normal amount car- 
ried in the sundry civil bill, the Clerk tells me, in addition to 
the items carried in this bill, is $80,000 or $90000. That is 
for the upkeep of the White House—furniture, greenhouses and 
grounds, and various other things. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does that include traveling expenses, too? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There is $25,000 provided 
for traveling expenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there included there any provision for 
the maintenance of the President's table? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You will recall that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Larrerty], in his attack on the mileage proposi- 
tion, stated that we provide $25,000 for the living expenses of 
the President. There is nothing in this paragraph to justify 
anything like that. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman had ne 
foundation for that statement. The appropriations for the 
White House are for furniture and the upkeep of the building, 
but the President, just like any other citizen of the Republic, 
pus out of his own funds supplies for his table and his 

amily. 

Mr. FESS. The 800,000 would not be regarded as going to 
the benefit of the occupant of the White House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. That is money which 
is expended for the public—the upkeep of the mansion and the 
grounds and the furniture, and not for the Executive, 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘That is, for these receptions which are 
given in the first part of every year the President bears the 
expense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the upkeep of his table and entertain- 
ment of his guests? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I so understood, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. Fowrer] 
withdraws the reseryation of the point of order, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

For commissioner, acting as president of the commission, $4,500; 
2 commissioners, at 84. each; chief examiner, $3,000; secretary, 
2.500; assistant chief examiner, $2,250; chiefs of division—3, at 
2.000 each; examiners—1, 82.400; 3, at $2,000 each; 4, at $1.800 
each; clerks—6 of class 4, 26 of class 3. 34 of class 2, 44 of class 1. 
84 at $1,000 each, 22 at $900 each; messenger; assistant messenger; 
skilled laborer, $720; 4 messenger boys, at $360 each. Custodian 
force: Engineer, $840; general mechanic, 8840; telephone-switchboard 
operator; 2 firemen; 2 watchmen; 2 elevator conductors, at $720 each; 
8 laborers; 4 charwomen ; in all, $261,830. i 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I see that the salary of these commissioners of the Civil 
Service Commission is $4,000 each, except for the acting presi- 
dent of the commission, which is $4,500. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose there is no question that the civil-service law is now 
the accepted policy of all political parties in the United States. 
It has lately been extended to cover about 50,000 fourth-class 
postmasters and also to the vast number of employees that 
will be necessary in order to carry out the law for the physical 
valuation of the railroads. I do not understand why these 
commissioners are paid less than the chiefs of bureaus in the 
departments. I can not conceive of anything more important 
than ‘the duties of the Civil Service Commissioner at this 
time. It seems to me that throughout the country—at least, it 
has been my experience—that the people have an idea that the 
eivil-service law is not intended to be enforced and that it is 
in fact not enforced. 

Now, we have had examinations ir my district and all over 
the State of Tennessee recently of applicants for appointment 
as fourth-class postmasters, where the salary is from nothing 
up to $999 per annum. The appointments are to be made from 
the three highest on the eligible list, certified by the commission 
to the Post Office Department. I think I have received from 
half a dozen to 50 letters from every point where an appoint- 
ment is to be made in my district. They seem to have the 
idea that Members of Congress actually determine who of the 
three highest is to be appointed, although they may all be of 
one political party. I have always thought and believed that 
the civil-service law was intended to be carried out in letter 
and spirit. Now, if there are six on the eligible list, you may 
just as well let the department select from the six as from 
three if you are going to disregard the object and purpose of 
the examination. I understand this examination is made for 
the purpose of ascertaining those who of the applicants are best 
fitted for the discharge of the duties to be performed. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, wili the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SIMS. To the gentleman who first rose. I think per- 
haps the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman has just out- 
lined the process of the certification of the three eligibles to 
the Post Office Department and the appointment by the Civil 
Service Commission of fourth-class postmasters. Who, in the 
gentleman’s judgment, should determine as between these three 
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that are certified? Why should three be certified if the one 
best qualified or the one who makes the highest rating is to 
be appointed? 

Mr. SIMS. I haye always understood, Mr. Chairman, that 
it was to give the appointing power some opportunity to deter- 
mine the fitness of the applicant from administrative and de- 
partmental reasons as well as for educational qualifications, 
and therefore the appointing power was permitted to appoint 
one other than the highest as indicated by this test. But I 
have never understood that administrative or departmental 
reasons were to be determined by a Member of Congress or 
by a Senator. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I understand, as the gentle- 
‘man does; but in the gentleman’s observation, not in the exami- 
nation and supplying of the eligible list for fourth-class post- 
masters but in the selection from the eligible list of clerks in 
the departments in Washington, is the same practice followed 
under the law to certify the three highest names from the list? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Has the gentleman had a case 
under his observation where all three of those names were re- 
turned and a new certification called for? 

Mr, SIMS. I have not had that experience myself, but I have 
heard of such cases, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS, I understood the gentleman to say that his un- 
derstanding of the Civil Service Commission rules was that ap- 
pointments were to Lo made in accordance with efficiency as in- 
dicated by the examination. Is that the gentleman's idea? 

Mr. SIMS. I understand that is the purpose of the examina- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it the practice, especially in the Postal 
Service, to which the gentleman has alluded, that the appoint- 
ment goes, after examination is had, to the man who receives 
the highest grade? Does the gentleman mean to convey that 
idea? 

Mr. SIMS. I mean to convey the idea that when we read 
statements given out by the Post Office Department to the effect 
that that will be done in every case, unless for administrative 
or departmental reasons, which I understand are reasons that 
inhere in the service to be performed, one other than the highest 
is appointed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly the Post Office Department is qualified 
to determine for itself administrative and departmental rea- 
sons; neither the gentleman from Ohio nor myself are 
as to departmental or service reasons, and therefore we are not 
consulted. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish the gentleman from Tennessee would 
define those “administrative and departmental reasons,” and 
state his experience under the practice, whether mere political 
influence would be construed to be “ administrative and depart- 
mental reasons“? 

Mr. SIMS. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the question should 
answer itself. A man’s politics should not be regarded as con- 
stituting administrative or departmental reasons for his ap- 
pointment as postmaster any more than they should constitute 
qualifications of a pilot for a steamboat. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the gentleman is right about that, but 
I do not think that is the practice of the department. 

Mr. SIMS. I think and hope the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. Mr. Chairman, in my district even when the three 
highest are all Democrats the friends of those three Democrats 
seem to believe that the one to be appointed is selected by 
myself, and I am to be held responsible for the appointment. 
Now, if we are to be held responsible, why go through the farce 
of examination at all? 


I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness: If the 
ciyil-service law is going to remain on the statute books and be 
perfected and lived up to, why give a salary to the commis- 
sioners themselves which is suggestive of the unimportance of 
the service to be performed? Why give the chief of a bureau 
five or six thousand dollars a year and then give to the Civil 
Service Commissioners only $4,000? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMS. In a moment. Of course, an amendment to in- 
crease these salaries would be subject to a point of order, if 
offered on the floor of the House, and I am not going to offer it. 
But I do think, as the importance of that commission increases 
year in and year out and its duties are multiplied, there ought 
not to be a salary provided for the commissioners which of itself 
rapes graces the importance of the service to be performed by 

em, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman think that the 
great dignity of this position must be taken into account? 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I think the dignity of the commission is 
certainly as great as that of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
and certainly as great as that of many other commissions with 
much larger salaries, 

Mr, FITZGERALD. It is greater. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly it is greater than that of a lot of chiefs 
of bureaus, who get larger compensation. If civil service is to 
be the permanent policy of this country, let us carry out that 
policy in decency and effectually or else abandon it. i 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I agree entirely with what the gentleman says, 
and I realize, too, that the latitude of giving the commission 
the opportunity of choosing some one less than the highest of 
the three subjects both the commission and everybody else 
concerned in the transaction to severe criticism and to the 
charge that it is done on political grounds. Does the gentle- 
5 it would be a little better not to permit that latitude 

ere 


Mr. SIMS. I am not practical; I am not an expert. The 
Civil Service Commission determines the qualifications, so far 
as it has jurisdiction, but there might be serious reasons in the 
public interest why all three of them should be rejected and 
somebody else appointed. But I want to make this point, 
that service reasons—reasons that inhere in the duties to be 
performed—should not be sought for in the mind of a political 
member of the Government who would suggest a political or 
perhaps a personal friend if he had one among the three certi- 
fied by the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

oer tf Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
wo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD] 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, unquestionably no rule can be 
established for the appointment of persons to office and of per- 
sons to enforce any of the provisions of our law that is abso- 
lutely perfect. The Civil Service Commission does certify the 
names of three persons when it comes to the appointment of 
postmasters, and there is some reason for that—possibly a very 
poor reason, But I think that reason is abused. Obviously 
the personal element always enters into the desirability of the 
appointment of any person to office. A person might pass a 
very good examination, and yet, by reason of some objections, 
personally would be offensive to serve in the community where 
he seeks an appointment. 3 

The difficulty is that the party in power—and it has always 
been so—abuses that privilege. The fault is not in the law, 
but in the abuses of the law. But, Mr. Chairman, it is not a 
question of whether or not the rules under which appointments 
are made are perfect, but the real question is whether or not 
appointments made in any other way would not be far worse 
than appointments made from lists certified by the Civil Service 
Commission, even though the law is abused. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. Does not the abuse, which seems to be quite ap- 
parent, very largely nullify the value of the civil-service plan? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. To-day we have 301,000 people who 
hold office by virtue.of civil-service examinations or who have 
been covered into the service under Executive orders., 

Most of them have been appointed as a result of a civil-service 
examination, and were it not for the fact that the law limits 
the amount which these commissioners shall receive I would 
here move to increase the salaries of these officials. Think of 
it! We are paying the chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion $4,500 a year. We are paying the executive clerk in the 
executive office $5,000 a year; and you may go down through 
this bill and find clerks—many of them—receiving $5,000 a 
year—and these commissioners receiving $4,000 a year. Why? 
The reason is that the men appointed as the result of civil- 
service examinations can not control these commissioners. If 
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they could control them, it would be very easy at times to get 
increases of their salaries. There is no other department in our 
Government where we are so niggardly in the payment of 
salaries as we are in regard to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does not the gentleman think that the lack of 
appreciation indicated by the salaries here is an evidence again 
that we are only half-heartedly supporting the civil service 
system, because we have objections to it. 

Mr. GOOD. No; I do not. I think it is because there is no 
political pull with the Civil Service Commissioners, and that 
is the reason why their salaries have not been increased. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
secretaries of some other commissions get $5,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and yet the secretary of this commission 
gets $2,500, and he is a very efficient man. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And a hard-worked one, too. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the appointment of these 301,000 
people whose appointments rest on civil-service examinations 
is a matter of sufficient importance so that the men in charge 
of this great work ought to be paid salaries commensurate in 
some degree with the duties performed. Yesterday reference 
was made to the great expense of the Government when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was President. Now, I do not hold any brief for 
Col. Roosevelt, but I have here the estimates submitted to 
Congress year after year for these various departments, I want 
to say that they have grown tremendously since Mr. Roosevelt 
left the Executive office. There is absolutely no merit in the 
statement that the expense of the Government was excessive 
under his administration. Why, the highest appropriation for 
the Chief Executive office was $69,000 during Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration, and last year it grew to almost $75,000. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last three 
words. I have for many years been interested in the civil- 
service or merit system. Almost every time a Member has 
spoken here in favor of it there has been evidence coming from 
both sides of the House that the civil-service system is not car- 
ried out according to the spirit of the law. At different times 
men have hurled it into our teeth that we are under the civil- 
service régime, but that it is being entirely ignored, and that 
only certain classes or certain parties are represented in the 
appointments. I have wondered just how much truth there was 
in the statement. I have not been able to investigate it, and 
therefore have not denied the statement. In this statement I 
do not wish to reflect upon the Civil Service Commission, either 
in its personnel or its administration. I am raising the question 
simply as to its effect in the way of criticism lodged against the 
merit system because of the latitude allowed in the matter of 
appointments. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. For a question only? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will make it in the form of a question be- 
fore I get through. I want to say that there is reason for that 
statement. Recently over in Virginia a granddaughter of Presi- 
dent Tyler was removed from the post office and an examination 
was held for her successor. A young woman from Iowa passed 
the best examination. A man by the name of Williams passed 
the examination, and his standing was not so good, but he was 
appointed. Why should not the young woman from Iowa have 
been appointed? It is such things as that which cast a reflec- 
tion on the merit system. Does not the gentleman think there 
is some ground for suspicion of the civil-service system? 

Mr. FESS. I think so. That is the reason I have raised this 
question, I have asked the question two or three times whether 
our latitude in the observance of the letter of the law does not 
subject us to the charge that we are in spirit violating it. I 
believe that the lack of appreciation shown in the salaries paid 
here is the strongest evidence that we do not have the faith we 
ought to have in the merit system. The lack of faith in the 
system shows itself in the way we treat the commission. On 
the other hand, if we could have a law that we could hold to, 
that would not be subject to abuse through partisan influences, 
and if we could punish the violators of it when it is violated, I 
think we would raise the general appreciation of the merit 
system, which has come to stay. There are two fields for us 
to observe. So far as the policy determining function of the 
Government is concerned, it ought to be political; but when it 
comes to administrative functions, I should like to know what 
difference it should make to me whether this person is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. We want the best service out of them. 
We want it on the efficiency basis, and we want it upon the 
basis of economy; and as long as we give this latitude so that 
the person best fitted is passed by and some one else appointed, 


it will subject us to the charge that we pay no attention to the 
spirit of the law and that we are doing it on the basis of 
political favor. I think we ought not to subject ourselves to 
that sort of criticism. That is why I am asking the question, 
to indicate that we do not sincerely support the merit system in 
a full-hearted way. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I will op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gentleman to strike out the 
last three words. I think much of the criticism that is aimed 
at the civil service is not justly aimed at the Civil Service Com- 
mission and is caused by the conduct and administration of 
affairs after the employees pass through the civil-service exami- 
nation and are admitted into the departments, 

Mr. BARTON. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The trouble is not so 
much with the examination and certification originally that 
first puts the employee on the roll; but after he gets on the roll 
in the departments and beyond the jurisdiction and control of 
the Civil Service Commission the grossest kind of favoritism 
is manifested in promotions, I think, in all departments. Em- 
ployees are promoted over other employees who are just as 
efficient, and frequently more efficient, for considerations that 
ought not to enter into it at all. Whether that is true to-day I 
do not know. This administration has not been in very long, but 
I have no idea that there will be very much improvement in 
that respect. Employees do, in some way or other, through 
favoritism of the chief immediately over them or through some 
other influence entirely aside from the efficiency of the em- 
ployee, manage some way to be promoted over the heads of 
others who are equally efficient, and frequently more efficient. 
Of course that is not chargeable in any way to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, but to the administration of the several de- 
partments after the employees are admitted to the pay roll. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I am under this impression, that, where three 
candidates are liable to be taken, somebody writes and asks me 
to recommend the appointment of so and so. I have the impres- 
sion that that is not my business; that if I did it there would 
be recommended a candidate who belongs to the same party that 
Ido. Am I justified in that feeling? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I can not say as to that; 
but I think the criticism and objection as to the civil service is 
very largely due to the conditions that arise and obtain after 
the employee gets on the pay roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 12, strike out the figures “ $4,500" and “ $4,000,” re- 
spectively, and insert in lieu thereof $6,000” and“ $5,500" for each 
commissioner, respectively. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. To that, Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I submit this amendment 
to test the judgment of the House as to the merit of increasing 
the salaries of these acknowledged underpaid officials. When I 
went over the bill a night or so ago I was amazed to find that 
the president of the Civil Service Commission receiyed the 
meager sum of $4,500, and the other commissioners $4,000. 
Throughout the bill we find instances where a mere chief clerk 
of a department, with no responsibility commensurate with the 
great responsibility of these commissioners, receives $5,000. 
There are instances of assistants receiving $6,000. Are we to 
have it go out to the country that we are underpaying these 
men who have the direct supervision of the employment of over 
200,000 of our civil employees? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I can not yield. Do we want the 
impression to go throughout the country that we are minimiz- 
ing this great service? Their salaries should be increased. 
Years and years ago, I recall, there was great opposition to 
the civil service, and there was no chance to get any increase 
allowed them. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I have said that I can not yield. I 
hope that the Chair will protect me from the importunities to 
yield until I haye finished my statement. But, through the ef- 
fect of time, those objectors have been removed, I am sorry to 
say, from this Chamber, and they are not here now to raise 
the point of order. I hope when the question is presented fairly 
that the chairman of the committee will not press the point of 
order. There are many instances in the bill where a point of 
order will lie to increases; but I do not intend to make the 
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point of order, because they are manifestly meritorious. But 
I will say to the chairman of the committee and gentlemen 
on the other side that there is no instance in this bill that is 
more meritorious than this for an increase. This increase is 
going to members of the commission appointed by your Presi- 
gent. who deserve the increase so that they can live properly 
and fill the office efficiently. - Now E will yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzrz}. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Who has forgotten his question. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. The first question I want to ask is whether 
the gentleman. thinks that an increase of salary procures better 
nien to fill these offices? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question about that. You can 
not get men with the stamina and the mental and moral force 
to withstand the pressure that comes from Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, for these men do their work courageously. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has answered that part of 
the question. sufficiently, 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Take the present Secretary to: the Presi- 
dent, Only a few years back there was a tremendous howl 
agatnst increasing the salary of the Secretary above $6,000, but 
since the Demoeratic administration came into power and con- 
trol they have increased it to. $7,500. I have no objection to 
that. Now, be generous and give these meritorious officials 
this little increase, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman think that some 
of the chief clerks in the bureaus of the departments of this 
Government are required to have greater knowledge and per- 
haps greater skill and bé better equipped than the men who 
occupy the office of commissioner of the civil service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I have in mind the chief elerk of the 
Post Office Department, who gets $5,000. The responsibility of 
his position is nothing compared with the responsibilty of 
this important executive official—the chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. If he does, Mr. Chairman, I want to renew it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the merits 
of the amendment. I am constrained to vote against the amend- 
ment, although I am in favor of the increase it proposes. Run- 
ning all through the legislative bill are many inequalities in 
salaries, many that should be remedied. That arises out of two 
general causes; first, salaries that were fixed many years ago 
were considerably lower than the salaries that have been fixed 
for offices more recently created; and, second, some of these 
positions have been filled by men of such modesty and so little 
political pull that they either have not endeavored to secure: in- 
crease of salary or have not been able to. successfully press their 
claims on the committee, There should be a general revision of 
salaries. There are many salaries in this bill too low, salaries 
fixed years ago for positions of great responsibility that have 
not been increased, while salaries for newly created positions 
have been fixed at a higher figure. 

But it is very clear that we can not adjust these matters on the 
floor. If we were to increase these particular salaries, which we 
ought to do at the proper time, in my opinion, it would be necessary 
to go through the bill and increase the Commissioner and Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the General Land Office by $1,000 or $1,500, 
both officials having to do with matters of great importance and 
yet receiving smaller salaries than officials in newly created 
places of very much less responsibility. We can not adjust 
these inequalities on the floor, but I do hope that the commit- 
tee when it next takes up this bill will not feel so constrained 
by motives of economy, not to say of parsimony, as to incline the 
committee to refuse to consider a general revision of many of 
the salaries carried in this bill. ‘There are many that in all 
good conscience, considering the responsibilities of the positions 
and the character of those required to fill them properly and sat- 
isfactorily, should be increased. But we can not do it on the 
floor of the House in an equitable or satisfactory way, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I think I shall not want all of 
the five minutes to which I am entitled. I simply want to ex- 
press my humble opinion as to the merits of this proposition 
and as to the merits of the idea suggested here by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys}j. So far as any criti- 
cism may be properly aimed at the civil-service system, it can 
not, in my judgment, be properly directed against the Civil 
Service Commission. From the little experience I have had 
with that distinguished body, I am of opinion that the work of 
the Civil Service Commission is carried on absolutely on the 
square, [Applause] I do not think that anyone has any po- 
litical pull or political influence with the Civil Service Commis- 


sion. I think that when papers go in after examinations have 
been held they are graded absolutely on the square; but the 
trouble about the whole thing comes after the eligible register 
is established. 

The trouble arises from the fact that the department heads 
and Members of Congress are seeking to hide behind the Civil 
Service Commission and give the impression that appointments 
are made under the civil-service rules, when, as a matter of fact, 
they are not so made. I have an illustration in mind, and I 
am not complaining because Democratie brethren are getting the 
post offices. They have fought long and valiantly for them, and 
no doubt they are entitled to them now, because they are prob- 
ably not going to have them very Jong. I am not complaining 
at all about their eagerness for office, but what I do complain 
about is the suggestion that is sought to be conveyed that these 
appointments are made under the civil-service rules, when, as 
a matter of fact, everybody knows that they are not. Those 
suggestions are not made by any gentlemen who are here pres- 
ent now, but by other gentlemen and heads ef departments. 
Here is the illustration to whieh I refer. An examination was 
held and the eligible register was established. There were 
three men on it, and the man who was lowest on it was ap- 
pointed. I took. occasion to make some investigation at the 
department, and the department, I want to say, was perfectly 
frank about it. It gave me, I think, the only reason that had 
ever been given to it by the Member of Congress from the dis- 
trict, and 1 am not eriticizing him or complaining about his 
action, for if I were distributing patronage. I might be tempted 
to do the same thing. He recommended the lowest man on the 
list, and the only reason that was given by him to the depart- 
ment—the only reason I could. ascertain—was a political reason, 
I do complain about making appointments, however, really for 
political reasons and then alleging that the whole thing is un- 
der the civil service. That is the thing that is bringing the’ 
civil-service system into disrepute. It is not because of any 
misfeasance or malfeasance of the Civil Service Commission. I 
believe, as I said in the first place, that their work is carried on 
absolutely on the square, and if heads of departments and 
Members of the House and the Senate who are called upon to 
make recommendations will be courageous and tell their con- 
stituents the truth a good deal of the criticism of the civil- 
service system will come to an end. 

Mr. COOPER rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. We have been 20 or 30 
minutes on it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Some of the things which gentlemen have 
said here to-day about the civil-service law and the way it is 
administered reminded me of a debate in the House in January, 
1904, on the same subject. I have just procured a volume of 
the Recorp containing a report of that debate. During my re- 
marks on January 13 I made a quotation from the seventeenth 
annual report of the Civil Service Commission, which I think 
it is pertinent to read at this point, following what the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIS] has said about the honesty and 
the fairness of the Civil Service Commission itself and the fail- 
ure of certain other people properly to observe the civil-service 
law. The commission in that report said: X 

“The commission does not wish it understood by anything 
that has been said under this topie that there is an absence of 
irregularities. and violation of the civil-service law and rules, 
or that the system is yet working with entire satisfaction, for 
such is far from being the case; but the foregoing is set out to 
indicate the steady and gratifying improvement in this direc- 
tion.” í 

Right here, Mr. Chairman, I digress a moment to call atten- 
tien to the fact that some Member of the House or some em- 
ployee is mutilating its records by cutting out parts of leaves 
in bound volumes in the library adjoining this Chamber. The 
officer in charge just informed me of this abuse, and urged that 
something be at once. done to stop it. My own judgment is 
that a Member of the House who uses a knife to mutilate an 
official record ought to be expelled, and that any employee of 
the House who does it should go to jail. [Applause] 

During that speech on January 13 I quoted also what Gen, 
Garfield said as to the abuses under tbe spoils system. That 
quotation is one of those cut out of this volume. However, I 
was. able to find an unmutilated volume of the Recorp containing 
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the quotation, and I ask attention to what Gen. Garfield de- 
clared as to the evils of the old spoils system: 

“ One-third of the working hours of Senators and Representa- 
tives is hardly sufficient to meet the demands made upon them 
in reference to appointments in office. * * * 

“The present system * * * impairs the efficiency of the 
legislators; * * * it degrades the civil service; * * * 
it repels from the service those high and manly qualities 
which are so necessary to a pure and efficient administration, 
and, finally, it debauches the public mind by holding up public 
office as a reward of mere party zeal. : 

“To reform this service is one of the highest and most im- 
perative duties of statesmanship.” 

I also quoted Senator Vest, a Democrat, and Gen. Grant, both 
of whom said that the evils of the spoils system were in- 
tolerable. 

I called attention to a report made by a committee of which 
John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster were members, declaring 
that the spoils system, if not done away with, would ulti- 
mately lead to the downfall of republican institutions. I read 
the vigorous language of Senator Bayard, a famous Democrat: 

“ No man obtained an office except he was a violent partisan, 
and the office was given to him as a reward for party services; 
and so things went on until the offices generally were filled 
under that system, which was false and dangerous in the ex- 
treme—a system which, as my friend from Ohio said, is abso- 
lutely fatal to the integrity of republican institutions, I care 
not what party or under what name it may be organized and 
carried on.” 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that, as gentlemen allege, there are 
abuses in the administration of the present law does not go to 
the merits of the law itself. These abuses show only that cer- 
„tain men are not willing to obey a just law; that is all. Be- 
cause larceny and other crimes continue to be committed de- 
spite our laws against them, we do not therefore repeal the 
criminal code. Nor because spoilsmen are guilty of abuses 
ought we to repeal the law which has done so much to remedy 
the evils formerly existing in the civil service of the country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
heartily in the statement that the Civil Service Commission is 
not responsible for the abuses in the civil-service law. I be- 
lieve that whatever abuses exist grow out of the administra- 
tion of the law. I have been disposed to be liberal to the Civil 
Service Commission. I have been willing to provide for that 
commission all the force that is needed to do the work at its 
disposal. We are not inclined to increase the salaries for two 
reasons, One is that this commitee has not the time nor the 
jurisdiction to go into the question of the thousands of salaries 
of employees of the Government and to adjust them. In this 
bill we have refrained almost in every case from increasing 
the salaries except in a few cases where the salaries were very 
low and the circumstances were very urgent. There has been 
another reason why this committee would have hesitated to 
propose an increase of these salaries and that is that for many 
years the administration has been Republican and the men who 
held the offices managed to get along on the salaries. Recently 
the administration became Democratic. These appointees are 
new men and we are not inclined before the men have been 
well inducted into their offices to increase their salaries. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of these facts we insist upon the point of 

order. 
I The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A taries—2 at $2,400 1, $2,200, 
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class 1, 7 at $1,000 each, 6 at 
boy, $480; in all, $45,680. 


Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I intended to say something on the other 
amendment, which has just gone out on the point of order, and 
give my views of the value of the Civil Service Commission. 
During my brief tenure of office I have come into contact with 
the members of the commission on several occasions. I wish 
to bear testimony to their fidelity and ability. I think there is 
nothing better Congress could do to put the cause of civil-service 
reform prominently before the country and develop the system 
nationally than to recognize by substantial increase of salary 
the service which the commission has rendered to the country. 
[Applause.] Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but I believe that 
one of the crying needs in the administration of the Government 
is a full and complete investigation of the department forces 


The point of order is sustained and the 
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that we have here in Washington. I believe that the Committee 
on Appropriations should not be obliged to go into every 
department to investigate the conditions of employment there 
and the salaries paid, but I do believe that during the interim 
of Congress there should be a commission appointed, composed 
of able and intelligent men, who should investigate every 
department of the Government and thoroughly and syste- 
matically study the conditions existing there. I think there 
are thousands of people working for the Government in this 
city and throughout the country who are poorly paid. 

I know of one instance, Mr. Chairman, that appeals to every 
particle of sympathy I have in me. I am acquainted with a 
woman who has been employed by this Government for over 
40 years, living in the city of Georgetown, obliged to take a 
street car before 7 o'clock in the morning and ride to her place 
of employment, the widow of a Union soldier, who had three 
brothers in the Union Army and one in the Confederate; who 
is supporting a sister who is completely paralyzed and another 
aged sister dependent upon her; and living on a wage of $2.50 
per day. She has worked for this Government for over a quar- 
ter of a century and has given the very best service possible. 
It seems to me that service of this character is entitled to some 
consideration. I believe there should be a readjustment and a 
reclassification of Government salaries. Not only that, but we 
recognize the fact that there are others, numerous in number, 
who should be retired from the Government service, who can 
not give the Government the value which their salary requires. 
These people should be retired to make way for those more 
efficient. We should provide by legislation for a retirement 
measure that will take out of the service those who are inef- 
ficient and supply their places in the public service with those 
who are strong, vigorous, and mentally competent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGH. Mr. Chairman, I would like unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGH. I desire to say something in regard 
to the civil-seryice examinations which have been conducted to 
supply positions in the rank of fourth-class postmasters, The 
gentleman from Kansas made some reference to the matter of 
the selection of a man in a Virginia office to take the place of a 
woman, the granddaughter, I believe, of President Tyler. I 
think the statement was made that he was appointed, though 
he stood third on the list, owing to the fact that this lady re- 
fused to take the examination. Now, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to compel the Post Office Department to appoint the persons 
standing highest in the list we will not give the department 
any latitude of discretion in its selection of individuals who are 
properly competent to discharge the duties of the office. I can 
bear testimony to the fact that the Post Office Department will 
not disqualify the highest eligible for political reasons; that if 
the eligible is to be disqualified it must be for reasons other 
than political. "a 

Now, there are a great many other reasons that can be 
urged against the selection of the highest eligible. The people 
to be served in an administrative way may have decided objec- 
tions to a person possessing objectionable traits of character. 
Such persons may be objectionable to the community 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE, Les, sir; I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think what I said a while ago is being mis- 
understood as attacking the civil service. That is not, I hope, 
true. 

Mr. SELDOMRI DGE. I am not attacking the gentleman’s 
statement, but I am endeavoring to point out some matters in 
connection with the civil service as applied by the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. FESS. There are other reasons than political that favor 
this person more than the other. How many people will be- 
lieve that the other reasons were respected rather than the 
political one. And I wonder Whether the gentleman from Colo- 
rado believes the statement made by the gentleman from In- 
diana when we were discussing this question that 95 per cent 
of the appointments under Republican administrations had been 
made in the interest of the Republicans as against the Demo- 


crats? 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. The gentleman knows that there were 
no appointments made under the civil-serviee rules by the 
Republican administration as far as fourth-class postmasters 
were concerned. g 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is mistaken. For years 
and years they have been made. ` 
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Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Not prior to the order of President 
Taft that covered into the civil service the fourth-class post 
offices. 

Mr, MURDOCK. President Roosevelt made an order covering 
those north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. SELDOMRI DGE. I am referring to the order made by 
President Taft in October, 1912, I am not familiar with what 
took place before that time. 

Mr. FESS. There were several other officers outside of the 
fourth-class post offices that were referred to here. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Let me say to the gentleman that I 
do not recall from my personal experience and observations in 
my State that any examination was ever held to select the 
incumbent of a fourth-class post office during any Republican 
administration. 

Mr. FESS. I do not mean to indorse what was stated here, 
because I have not investigated it, and I am wondering if 
that is uot the experience of the gentleman that the same charge 
will not be made against your administration that was made 
against the Republicans? 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I believe that is true. Members of 
Congress are being beset behind and before. Our political 
friends do not understand why a Democratic administration 
can not turn all the “ rascals” out, but we realize the limitations 
under which we operate and under which we are endeavoring to 
the best of our ability to apply the civil-service rules, as far 
as these appointments are concerned. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think the gentleman means “turn the 
rascals out.” 

Mr. SELDOuR DGE. That is a figure of speech from 
American history, which the gentleman should understand. 

Mr. FESS. This is a serious matter with me. I am a friend 
of the civil-seryice movement, and I dislike to hear people re- 
ferred: to by the gentleman as “ rascals.” 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I am not referring to all of them as 
rascals. I am referring to certain of them as political rascals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] that abuses which have grown up and which 
exist relative to the appointment of persons from the certified 
list of the Civil Service Commission are not chargeable to the 
Civil Service Commission. More than that, they are not 
chargeable to the civil-service system. It is absolutely essential, 
it seems to me, that in certifying eligibles to the departments 
for the commission to certify a number of persons. It does not 
always follow by any manner of means that the person at the 
head of the list is the one who is most entitled to an appoint- 
ment or the one who would render the best service. And so 
long as the executive departments in the selection of persons 
from the list of three do it with an eye single to the good of 
the public service, then the public is served and the civil-service 
law is carried out as it should be. ‘ 

The trouble is, Mr, Chairman, with regard to this proposition 
of appointing fourth-class postmasters under alleged civil sery- 
ice, that it is a fraud on the face of it. People in local communi- 
ties are informed that there will be at a given time an examina- 
tion for those who desire to present themselves as candidates 
for appointment as postmaster. Residents of the district, am- 
bitious in that direction, take the examination; and in my State 
every case I haye examined—and I have examined many of 
them with great care no consideration, little consideration, has 
been given, so far as I am informed, to the qualifications of 
those appointed. There have been numerous cases in my State 
where two well-qualified and worthy persons were at the head 
of the list, and the third, having less qualification for the 
position, as indicated by the examination, and known of the 
community, has been appointed, and appointed simply and solely 
because that third person was a Democrat, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield. There has not been a 
single Republican appointed in my State, so far as I know, under 
this fraud of alleged civil service. There have been many cases 
where the highest, somewhere the two highest, on the list were 
Republicans and where the third on the list was a Democrat, 
and a Democrat notoriously not so well qualified or fitted for 
the place, and in most instances much less acceptable to the 
patrons of the office than either of the two higher parties would 
have been, but in all cases, so far as I know, the Democrat had 


been appointed. The Civil Service Commission is not responsible 
for it. The civil-service system is not responsible for it. It is 
the partisan administration of the Post Office Department that 
is responsible for it. j 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Humenreyrs of Mississippi). The time 
of the gentleman has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No detail of clerks or other employees from the executive depart- 
ments or other Government establishments in Washington, D. C., to the 
Civil Service Commission, for the performance of duty in the District 
of Columbia, shall be made for or during the fiscal year 1915. The 
Civil Service Commission shall, however, have power in case of emer- 
gency to transfer or detail any of its employees herein provided for to 
or from its office force, field force, or rural carrier examining board. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

For the benefit of those newcomers to political life who are 
not acquainted with the method of appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters during prior administrations, I rise at this time to 
give them a little information of what the prior administrations 
did, so far as the appointment of fourth-class postmasters is 
concerned, This thought is suggested by the obvious ignorance 
displayed by one of the prior speakers in thinking that we have 
never had civil-service examinations at all extended to fourth- 
class postmasters, Away back in President McKinley's days, 
and not in President Roosevelt’s, an Executive order placing 
fourth-class postmasters substantially under civil service was 
issued and not allowing them to be removed except for cause. 
Later, I believe in February, 1909, President Taft extended by 
Executive order and took away from Members of Congress 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at the present time; not until I have 
completed my statement—the right of recommendation when 
vacancies occurred in these offices in certain States east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River. 

Under that Executive order some of the smaller fourth-class 
postmasters were appointed upon the ipse dixit of the inspector, 
and the larger fourth-class postmasters were appointed upon 
examinations held under the supervision of the inspector. There 
was no occasion, in my opinion, to remove from the civil service 
all these high-grade fourth-class postmasters that have been 
subjected to removal under the recent Executive order of this 
administration, for the reason that those men were compelled 
by reason of their service to meet the requirements of the office. 
Not only did the Taft administration extend the civil service 


to fourth-class postmasters, but it extended it virtually to the 


third-class and second-class and first-class postmasters, and ex- 
acted m efficiency test which they had to meet or be subject to 
removal. 


What is the effect of this removal order under so-called civil- 
service examinations of fourth-class postmasters? It will re- 
sult in efficient employees, who could be removed by the Post- 
master General for incompetency, being subjected to an arbi- 
may 2 which does not determine their real qualifications for 

e work. 


First, second, and third class postmasters during the Taft 
régime were required to attend to their duties or they would 
not be reappointed when their terms expired. 

Mr. FESS.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. What suggestion would the gentleman make that 
would make this impossible? 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not control the actions of Presi- 
dents through presidential orders. Under past administrations 
the Executive had the full power to make regulations that the 
postmasters should conform to, and President Taft was the first 
President—because he was a firm believer in the civil service— 
to exact the rule, that high-grade postmasters should give at- 
tention to their work or else they would not be reappointed. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, will ‘he gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

‘Mr, STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. In order that the information may 
be complete that the gentleman is giving to the committee, will 
he state how many fourth-class postmasters were put under 
civil service by examination for efficiency by Presidents Roose- 
velt and McKinley and Taft? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am referring to President Taft, who is 
the one that is entitled to the credit of this great movement 
for retaining in the service the tried and true employees of the 
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civil service, and wherever a vacancy occurred in fourth-class 
post offices in those certain States east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio examinations were held; and so far as the 
third and second and first class postmasters are concerned, if 
efficiency tests did not show that they had given entire atten- 
tion to their public duties and were not qualified for the per- 
formance of those duties, they were removed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin on the matter of 
the civil service. It will be remembered that President Roose- 
velt covered into the civil service all fourth-class postmasters 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River without an 
examination. 

Now, what was the result? All those were covered into the 
civil service without examination, but if a yacaney oceurred 
an examination was held, and the person receiyed his appoint- 
ment through that examination. In the order made by Presi- 
dent Wilson, when he modified the order of President Roose- 
volt. he provided that where a postmaster had not received his 
appointment through civil-service examination he must take 
that examination. 

It did not disturb a single, solitary postmaster who had re- 
ceived his appointment through the civil-service examination, 
but it applies only to those where no examinations had been 
held. There was nothing wrong about that, and no hardship 
was done to any man, and the talk about efficient men who had 
been placed in the service is all nonsense, They were, many 
of them, eficient, but they did not receive their appointments 
through civil servlee, but only held their places by the order 
of the Executive. 

Now, it is but fair and right that the President should haye 
modified the order. I do not know the condition that ex- 
ists elsewhere throughout the country, but I do not know that 
in the country in which I live—and I am not saying a word 
against those postmasters, because many of them are efliciert 
and good men, possibly most of them—I do not know of a 
single, solitary one, unless it was some little postmaster re- 
ceiving less than $180 a year, that was a Democrat, . 

There is no use for you gentlemen on that side of the House 
now to begin to talk about such nonpartisanship in the ap- 
pointment of these postmasters. I do not know how, you 
-manipulated it if you did not do it through some influence that 
was political and that enabled you to get all the postmasters 
of that particular party. I am not complaining of you for it, 
because it was a Republican administration, and people under- 
stood that you had a right to those offices. Now we have a 
Democratic administration, and if Democrats pass the best 
examinations I am sure they are going to get these offices this 
time, and in many cases men who may stand the highest on the 
list, as you all know, are not really the best men to hold the 
offices. I believe the department should have that discretion, 
when they find men who are not properly qualified in other ways 
and men whom the people do not want, to select one of those 
who might be lower on the list. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
if it is not a fact that there was a large number of fourth- 
class postmasters that never were subjected to a competitive 
civil-service examination under the Republican régime? 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘They were all filled by Republicans, not 
merely a large class of them but all of them, and then they 
were covered into the civil service by Executive order. 

Mr. FOWLER. And when they did that is it not a fact that 
all postmasters recelying a salary of less than $500 never were 
compelled to pass a civil-service examination? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and those men who received less than 
$500 a year and on down to $180 a year now must stand an 
examination. The inspector is now permitted to go into a 
neighborhood where he is scarcely acquainted at all and make 
the recommendation for appointment. Do you mean to tell 
me that a Member of Congress, who is acquainted with prac- 
tically all of the people in the district and knows the situation, 
is not as well qualified to select a postmaster who draws a 
salary of less than $500 a year as some post-office inspector 
who goes into the neighborhood and selects him? I would be 
ashamed of myself as a Member of Congress if I did not 
helieve I had as much sense and ability to select a fourth-class 
postmaster, drawing $500 a year, as any postal inspector who 
goes into the country and knows very little about it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five minutes more. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not want it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been spending 30 minutes on this paragraph, Let us read 
some of the bill, and then gentlemen can talk later. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Expert examiners: For the employment of expert examiners not 
in the Federal service to prepare questions and rate papers in exami- 
nations on special subjeets for which examiners within the service are 
not available, 52,000. i 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the genue- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] made a statement that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt covered certain fourth-class postmasters into 
the civil service, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. TAF- 
FORD], desirous of giving information, as he said, to some of 
these newcomers not acquainted with the political game, stated 
that President Roosevelt did not issue that order, but the order 
was issued by President McKinley. 

As one of the newcomers, and somewhat yerdant, I am glad 
to have the information, but the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
in error. ‘The order was issued by President Roosevelt Novem- 
ber 80, 1908, and then he promulgated rules in reference to the 
matter in January, 1909, involving the States north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi, just as the gentleman from Kansas 
stated. I have just called up the Civil Service Commission, 
and they have ransacked the records and say never at any time 
prior to the order of President Roosevelt, either by the order of 
President McKinley or any other President, has there ever been 
issued any order taking the fourth-class postmasters out of the 
patronage system of appointment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee, I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Washington if in both the case of McKinley and Taft 
they did not issue orders covering into the civil service men who 
had not submitted to a civil-seryice examination? 

Mr, BRYAN. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman; this matter has been 
discussed pro and con all through the debate, They were sup- 
posed to become acquainted with the work and be well qualified. 
I would like to see them all put out, so far as the politics of the 
situation is concerned, and Progressives substituted. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN, Yes, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think the gentleman’s statement 
goes far enough in correcting the accuracy of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin without the further information to the House 
that of all of the Presidents mentioned the one upon whom 
the gentleman from Wisconsin pronounced the eulogy, Mr. Taft, 
was the one President that when a yacancy occurred penalized 
the Republican Members of Congress who were not in accord 
with the administration by refusing their recommendations, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How did the gentleman 
find that out? 

Mr. MURDOCK, That is a fact. 

Mr. BRYAN. That has been thoroughly established. If there 
eyer was a President who went back on the principles of fair- 
ness in the matter of distributing patronage or recognizing fair- 
ness in making appointments, it was Mr. Taft. He attempted to 
coerce and drive into line men in this House and men in the 
Senate who would not 1 his rules or follow his ideas about 

at out before I came here; I found 
it out at home, 

Mr, BARTLETT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that on the 15th of October, 
1912, 18 days before election, Mr. Taft covered all the remaining 
fourth-class post offices by Executive order into the civil service, 
postmasters who had not stood any examination and who had 
been his chief supporters in certain sections of the country and 
to whom he was obligated in 1912? 

Mr. BRYAN. I hardly think the gentleman ought to com- 
plain of the only civil-service act of President Taft. He was 
yery slow about it, but it finally did come, and gentlemen ought 
not to complain about the only thing he eyer did to reconcile 
himself with the civil service. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But that was not civil service. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, it looked more like civil service than any 
other order President Taft eyer made. 4 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 


1914. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, haying served in this House al- 
most every day for the year past, and not having once addressed 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House nor the 
Speaker of the House, it would perhaps be better if I continued 
that modest policy and kept silent; but it irritates me greatly 
for gentiemen on the Republican side, under the pretense of ac- 
curate speaking and fine morality, to misrepresent this civil- 
service matter to the country. I do not believe there are 10 
men in this House who do not deliberately know that the so- 
called civil service is a subterfuge and a fraud from the begin- 
ning to the end and would abolish it if they had the courage to 
do it. [Laughter.] 

And when I hear Republican gentlemen whose nominees are 
the chief beneficiaries of the order entered by ex-President Taft 
on the 15th of October, 1912, covering 36,000 Republican ap- 
pointees into the civil service only two weeks before the presi- 
dential election, and when he knew that he and his party were 
dead and doomed in this country in the campaign then coming 
to a close, thus putting them under the civil service for the only 
reason that thereby Republican partisans might be perpetuated 
in office, now prating about the virtues of civil service, I know 
that they are not sincere. [Laughter.] 

I know that in the State of Texas, with 4,000,000 people, 
whose civilization ought to be the pride of the whole world, the 
only qualification of many of the Republican postmasters for 
16 long years has been that they were disreputable enough to 
confess themselves Republicans in solidly Democratic communi- 
ties, and that the people were not consulted in a single instance 
as to whom they wanted. In practically every precinct in my 
district the patrons have to go up to the box and ask somebody 
for their mail whom they do not want and did not want as 
postmasters and whose appointment not 5 per cent of the pa- 
trons desired. It was procured by some little Republican boss 
from the State of Texas coming up here to Washington and 
requesting it at the hands of the Republican organization, with- 
out consulting the patrons and without examination, although 
gentlemen here to-day pretend they were appointed under civil- 
service orders of Presidents Taft and Roosevelt. 

Now, when the time comes, under the usage for 100 years, in 
a Republican State where they could get the Republican they 
wanted for a postmaster, or in Democratic Texas where we 
could otherwise get in each instance the Democrat whom each 
community desires for postmaster, the principle of local self- 
government is denied by this exalted civil service perpetuating 
in office partisans thus secured and thus intrenched. 

And it is practically impossible to remove these incompetent 
partisans from the fourth-class post offices, under these civil- 
service rules and regulations, and the patrons must continue to 
have such distasteful officials to rule over them. 

Gen. Burleson and his Post Office Department are not to be 
condemned by any man on the Republican side of the aisle, 
if he will be honest about it, on the ground of partisanship; be- 
cause, knowing the pleasant relations I bear to him and he to 
me, coming from my own State, if anybody on earth could get 
them out, I could, and yet I can not get them out and the choice 
of the patrons in. I say, therefore, that if gentlemen like the 
civil service, under which for partisan reasons the Republicans 
covered 36,000 into the civil service only two weeks before they 
knew their doom was sealed, then gentlemen have it in all its 
blessed working at the present time. 

Mr, PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EAGLE. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
could not get these people out who were under the civil service. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. EAGLE. I think I said that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Although he has endeavored to get them out, 
he could not do it? 

Mr. EAGLE. That is true. 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘Then the civil service is not so much of a 
humbug as gentlemen would seem to indicate. 

Mr. EAGLE. It is even a worse humbug than indicated, be- 
cause those are in whom the people they serve do not want 
and those are out whom the patrons desire as postmasters. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Then the civil-service law is strong enough to 
keep men in who are under the civil service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, this annual discussion of the 
civil-service question is exceedingly amusing. Much of it is for 
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home consumption. I listened with some surprise to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] and the 
statement of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] as 
to the attitude of former President Taft in the matter of ap- 
pointments. It was claimed by many Republicans that one of 
Mr. Taft's political mistakes was the keeping of Democrats and 
Progressives in their positions, who, while they held their jobs 
under his administration, were politically undermining him be- 
fore the people of this country. [Applause] They were doing 
politics directly against him, and yet he never touched them. 
He allowed them to continue in their places. 

Personally, I am happy to say that I come from a district 
where there is no Federal patronage for the Congressman. It 
is a mighty comfortable and pleasant situation to be in. The 
Senators take all of the Federal patronage in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and there is no fourth-class postmaster in my district. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eacre] criticizes the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt in regard to their cover- 
ing into the civil service a large number of Federal employees. 
Let me inform the gentleman they learned their lesson from the 
action of President Cleveland. It was President Cleveland who 
first issued an Executive order covering a large number of Fed- 
eral employees into the civil service of this country, and that 
was done just before he retired from office. Some of those 
Cleveland Democrats are still occupying lucrative positions 
under the Federal Government all over the country. There has 
been no effort made by Republicans to remove them from their 
places. They were doing good work, and notwithstanding they 
were Democrats they had been placed under the civil service; 
and as the Republican Presidents respected the orders of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, they were allowed to continue in their positions. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was in reference to railway mail 
clerks, was it not? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, it was not alone with reference to railway 
mail clerks, as the gentleman suggests—although they, too, were 
put under the civil service by an Executive order issued by 
President Cleveland just prior to his retirement—but it was 
with reference to the employees in the mints, in the custom- 
houses, the Internal-Revenue Service, and in nearly all of the 
various branches of the Federal Government. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. And the Immigration Service. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I thank my colleague for reminding me. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that when Mr. McKinley 
came into office he revoked that order? 

Mr. KAHN. He did; because under the Democratic admin- 
istration they had just put in a lot of new men; and as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] stated on this floor only 
a few weeks ago, the moment the new Republican administra- 
tion came in they found these railway mail clerks were un- 
able to do the work. The gentleman from New York stated 
that the railway mail in his section of the country was all 
balled up. That is the way he put it. Letters and newspapers 
were a week or more behind in their delivery on account of the 
incompetency of the new clerks. In order to enable the mails 
to be properly delivered the President issued an Executive 
order removing those clerks from the civil service and allowed 
the old clerks, who had been displaced for political reasons, to 
be returned to their places, in order that the work of dis- 
tributing the mail could be properly performed. 

The civil service has certainly been of great benefit to the 
people of this country. It has enabled the public business to 
be performed in a capable and businesslike manner. Let me 
tell you what it has done for the Members of Congress. It has 
been said that prior to the time the civil-service laws and regu- 
lations went into effect the average life of a Congressman, so 
far as his continuance ine Congress was concerned, was two 
terms. The fight for patronage was so great, was so relentless, 
that by the time he was finishing his second term he had an- 
tagonized so many men for whom he could not get political 
jobs that they were out for him with an ax, and generally de- 
feated him. Since the enactment of the civil-service laws the 
tenure of the Members of this House has increased materially. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the establishment and maintenance of system of efficiency ratings, 
$15,000. The Civil Service Commission shall tyes te and report to 
the President, with its recommendations, as to the a istrative needs 
of the service relating to personnel in the several executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments in the District of Columbia, and 
report to 8 details of expenditure and of —— of work here- 
under at the beginning of each regular session: vided, 


That no per 
son shall be employed hereunder at a compensation in excess of $4, 
per annum. z 
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Mr. PAYNE rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman begins, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I have had more or less ex- 
perience with the civil service for quite a length of time. The 
law was passed durfng my first term in Congress and we have 
had it ever since. Of course, it did not apply to all of the 
officials then, and I was besieged to try to get some appoint- 
ments. It was under the Arthur administration. I did succeed 
in getting a few, and it came pretty near putting an end to my 
usefulness for all times, because there was always a large 
crowd who did not get any offices, and those who did get them, 
even if they were zealous in my behalf, always had the stigma 
attached to them that they were simply returning to me a 
little personal service for the good I had done them. And as I 
note from time to time the operation of the civil-service law, 
I am mighty glad that I voted for the original civil-service biil. 
I remember when it was passed through the House the Hon. 
Samuel S. Cox, more or less noted, opposed the bill and pre- 
dicted that that Congress would repeal it before it came to an 
end. But it is on the statute books yet, and it has been growing 
in usefulness ever since. Of course, it was never applied for a 
great many years to fourth-class postmasters. There were some 
300 offices in my district the first part of my term, not quite so 
many now. I was thankful when they began to weed them 
out 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? Í 

Mr. PAYNE. Because they were under what is called the 
spoils system—yes; I will yield to the gentleman, but I am 
afraid my time will hatdly permit. 

Mr. ADAIR. I desire to ask the gentleman if this was not 
true: That if 12 persons wanted an office and you secured it for 
1, 11 of them were mad? On the other hand, when 12 persons 
wanted an office and you could not secure it for 1, the 12 are 
mad? 

Mr. PAYNE. When so many wanted it and only one got the 
position, the people who did not get it had no further use for the 
Member of Congress from that district and wanted a change. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is it not also true that the 12 have no further 
use for the Member of Congress if none got it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; if they know the Member can not get 
it, that is the end of it. All you have to do is to show the law. 

Mr. ADAIR. And that is the end of him, too. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, not at all, The man who thinks a man is 
going to perpetuate himself in office by reason of appointees is 
vastly mistaken. The people are not interested in that kind of 
a Congressman at all, and he does not live long; that has been 
my experience here—he does not live long after that, politically. 
But I started to say there were some 300 post offices in my dis- 
trict when I was called upon to look after them. We had a 
fashion then of letting a man serve out four years at a fourth- 
class post office unless a lot of people wanted it, and if there 
were a lot of people who wanted it it did not make any differ- 
ence whether he served four years or four days, if the Congress- 
man did not get out the present incumbent and get some new 
man in they were all mad about that. 

If he did get out the incumbent and get a new man in, all 
the other people were mad about that and he had the whole 
army right on his back all the time. I was very glad when 
they said at least they should serve out the four years as 
fourth-class postmasters. Generally there are two little general 
stores, each one wanting the office, not for the $50 or $100 
emolument, but in order to bring cpstomers into their stores 
and induce trade, and they would exert all the influence they 
had in the community; and it became a very grave question, 
more important to them than any question of politics or states- 
manship that ever came up, as to who should be postmaster 
of the opposite store on the main street of the village. And 
when the thing was decided not only the fellow who was dis- 
appointed was angry about it, but all his retainers were angry 
about it, and the man who carried that town afterwards was 
a mighty smart politician, and I lost some towns that I could 
not get after any such thing occurred. But gradually it grew 
into the position that a fourth-class postmaster was retained 
during good behavior, and for the last 15 or 20 years no fourth- 
class postmaster has been removed in my district except by the 
hand of death or possibly by sometimes getting his hand in 
Uncle Sam's till and being caught at it and 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Has my five minutes expired already? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. PAYNE. About three minutes more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have no objection to 
the gentleman having three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
gentleman from New York have three minutes more? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PAYNE. After a while came along this order putting 
these fourth-class postmasters under the civil service, and that 
was a godsend for every Congressman who had any experience 
with it, if they had gotten good people in; and a good Congress- 
man ought to have good people, not a man who can carry a town 
or ward, and who can not discharge the duties of the office, be- 
cause by the presence of a good man there the feeling would be 
that it was all right; when you put a man in perpetunlly and 
did not change at the end of four years, and nobody had a right 
to look for a change, gradually they did not want a change. 
Nobody in the town wanted a change. Now, we have these 
experienced postmasters who have served for a period of 15 or 
20 years in my district. Now, they must come in and take an 
examination along with a high-school graduate or a college grad- 
uate, or something of that kind, in order to hold their places. aud 
examinations are ordered all over my district. I hope they will 
have a good time at it, but I am sorry that these people who are 
competent to do the business will have to go out. Some of them 
are old soldiers, and they will have to go. Some have grown 
up in the offices in which they are now discharging the duties, 
but they haye not a high-school education, and they will have to 
go and somebody else will have to be appointed in their places. 

But you are going to have a peck of trouble over that order 
of the Postmaster General which some of you are complaining 
is not drastic enough. The more drastic it is the more you will 
complain about it. I suppose they will get in some young fellow 
who will be zealous for my opponent. The latter is perfectly 
welcome to all the help he can get out of that class of people. 
I will stand for the civil-service law and I will beat all comers 
under that. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Does not the gentleman know that 
there are some enterprising firms in the city of Washington 
that are sending out circulars offering to furnish prospective 
fourth-class postmasters with all the necessary knowledge? 

Mr, PAYNE. Well, I never knew that sort of thing to do any 
good, except to get a few dollars from an unsuspecting people. 
It is a good deal better for a man to have a little schooling at 
the high school than to have all the cramming from these people 
who are sending out these circular letters from now until king- 
dom come. 

You had best leave the civil-service law alone. It is your best 
friend. It is no better friend to anybody in the world thon it is 
to a Member of Congress, if he wants to stay in Congress and 
serve here. If he wants to serve his country, he can also serve 
it and his party, and serve himself best, by standing for the civil- 
service law against assailants from every quarter. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. t 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For necessary traveling expenses, including those of examiners acting 
under the direction of the commission, and for expenses of examinations 
Bot eacording PEDO tor expntes Gf atimadance at mentions ot DONT 
officials when specifically directed by the commission, $12.000. bl cis 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, one minute. 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph close in 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE], 
who has just taken bis seat, and who indicates his entire lack 
of prejudice by referring to certain people as “those so dis- 
reputable as to be Republicans,” complains he is unable to secure 
the appointment of any Democratic postmasters in his district. 
I would respectfully refer him to fhe Post Office Department's 
referee for the State of Wyoming. I think he is in this city, 
and I am sure he can give him some pointers in regard to get- 
ting Democrats appointed to fourth-class post offices. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the moral lecture 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. At the same time he has no 
right to misrepresent the thing I said unintentionally, as he did. 
I did not say that Republicans were disreputable, but I said 
that those people in most of the precincts of my district who 
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were selected to be postmasters in that particular district were 
disreputable enough to call themselves Republicans. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Chairman, the gentieman modifies 
it, as I understand it, by saying it is possible that there are 
people who are Republicans that are not disreputable, but any- 
one in Texas who is Republican is necessarily disreputabie. I 
accept the gentleman's explanation and apology. 

Mr. EAGLE. I think that is very largely true. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have been appointing 
fourth-class postmasters for 16 years. There are about 350 of 
them in my State. I think a quarter of those I have appointed 
were Democrats. In fact, except in the case of an important 
office, have I seldom asked the question as to the political 
yiews or affiliations of the applicant who seemed to have the 
support of the community. The opportunity to make political 
appointments is not helpful to a Member of Congress, and yet 
I am of the opinion that the average Member of Congress would 
recommend and nominate quite as efficient and satisfactory 
fourth-class postmasters as can be secured under any merit 
system. But it is certainly a great relief to a Member to be 
relieved from the responsibility. The difficulty in regard to the 
present system, Mr. Chairman, is that it is a fraud; that the 
people of these rural communities are led to believe that there 
is n fair chance for anyone who is ambitions for appointment, 
who presents himself for examination, to secure an appointment 
if he secnres an eligible rating. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman—— { 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. POU. Does the gentleman think that the present system 
is as great a fraud as that system which covered under the 
civil service all appointments made, the gentleman sug- 
gested he had made himself and these other gentlemen had 
made, and made in almost every instance, in my judgment, for 
political reasons? Is not that a greater fraud on the civil 
service? 

Mr. MONDELL. O. Mr. Chairman, that was not a fraud. 
That was a high-minded and patriotic service to protect the 
people from the rapacity of the incoming Democratic adminis- 
tration. [Laughter.] l 

Mr. POU. I am glad the gentleman is so candid in stating 
the facts, 3 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objections to the appointment of 
Democratie postmasters in my State—none whatever. As a 
matter of fact, I rather feel as thongh I should like to have 
the Democratic referee from my State enjoy the responsibility 
that I enjoyed for years for the appointment of postmasters, 
and I am sure I would wish him great success and no greater 
amount of trouble than I had in those appointments, The diffi- 
culty is that the people are led to believe there is a free and 
open opportunity for appointment under this system at this 
time. There is no such opportunity for Republicans whatever, 
unless the three eligibles submitted by the Civil Service are 
all Republicans. Then there is some hope that the one high- 
est on the list or the one most satisfactory to the patrons of 
the oflice will be appointed. Otherwise, if there is a Democrat 
on the list, the Democrat will be appointed, whether he be first, 
second, or third, and often against the protests of the majority 
of the patrons of the office, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garner). ‘The time of the gentleman 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The operation of the Executive order of March 20, 1912, for the an- 
nual submission to the Civil Service Commission of an outline of organ- 


ization of the Government of the United States is suspended until 
otherwise provided by law. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarronp] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in looking over the hear- 
ings and the report on the bill I could not find any reference 
to this new paragraph that the committee has incorporated in 
the bill, and I would therefore like to inquire of the chairman 
of the subcommittee what is the purport of this Executive or- 
der of March 20, 1912, which the committee seeks to repeal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the Cleve- 
land Economy Commission recommended that there should be 
published twice a year two volumes about the size of the one I 
hold in my hand, containing a list of all the positions in the 
Government service. It was simply a table of positions, con- 
sisting of thousands of pages, chiefly blank. It has been found 
that it would cost $50,000 a year to publish those tables, and 


in the judgment of everybody who ever examined one of these 
volumes they are absolutely worthless when published. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform me whether the 
present President has examined those books? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I can not say. I am sorry 
I have not one of them on the table before me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why has he not repealed this Executive 
order, then? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has taken up the matter and considered it thoroughly 
and reached the conclusion that the books are worthless when 
published, and the commission has appealed to the President to 
suspend their publication. The last Executive order is the one 
noted In the bill. Now. in order not to have to go to the Presi- 
dent twice a year to get an order suspending that publication, 
we insert the item in the bill. 

Mr: STAFFORD. It requires, then, something more than an 
Executive order to repeal an Executive order, namely, some 
substantive legislation, as embodied in this paragraph. From 
the explanation of the chairman, I have no desire to reserve the 
point of order further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CooPer] reserves the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, are these lists that are con- 
tained in the volumes of which the gentleman spenks the only 
lists of the names of the employees of the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. These are lists of positions 
or places. We have the Bluebook, or the Register, as it is called. 

Mr. COOPER. What was the object, then, of publishing 
these lists if we already have a volume containing them? What 
was the object in printing these names at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am not able to tell the 
gentleman what operated in the minds of the Cleveland Economy 
Commission, but I am satisfied, and so is every man who has 
examined the published volumes, that they are worthless, 

Mr. COOPER. How often is the Bluebook published? 

oe. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Once a year, as I under- 
stan 

A MEMBER. Once in two years. 

Mr. COOPER. How often was that volume published? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Twice a year. 

Mr. COOPER. Once in six months—the one the gentleman 
has there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; twice a year; once 
every six months, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, is that a list of the officials simi- 
lar to the list in the Bluebook? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. I have sent for a 
copy of the book, so that Members may see it if they desire, 

Mr. PAYNE. Is this simply a republication of the Blue Book? 
Is it a list of the officiais? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It differs somewhat from 
the Blue Book. 

Mr. PAYNE. But it is a list of the officials? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is a list of places. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would say that if there is a way to cut off 
that publication, I would be giad of it, because I have a great 
many Democratic constituents who want this book and the in- 
formation contained in it; because they want to know, I sup- 
pose, about what employments and appointments ean be gotten, 
and all that sort of thing. [Laughter.] If this publication is 
cut off, I may be able to say to my Democratic constituents 
that the Government is not any longer publishing this informa- 
tion, and that will probably relieve me of that difficulty I am 
having with my Democratic constituents. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ascertain from 
the committee if there is any difference between the lists of 
names in the Blue Book and the lists in this volume? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The names are not here. 
I would call the gentleman’s attention to a specimen page, for 
example: 

rtment of War—continued. General administration—continued. 
1, Oce of Secretary of War—continued. 

And so forth. It is just a table of that kind. 

Mr, COOPER. I can conceive that a table of that kind, in 
the absence of anything else containing that information, might 
be of exceeding value. It seems to me that the data contained 
in this volume should be available. Otherwise what is there 
in the way of available information concerning these things? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There is nothing, in my 
judgment, in that book that they do not already know. Now, 
Mr, Chairman—— 
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Mr. COOPER. I have just taken this up at random, and my 
colleague [Mr. Starrorp] has called my attention to page 217, 
where I read: - 

Department of Agriculture: 9. Bureau of Biological Survey. 2. 
Game-preservation division. 1. Washington force, 2. Field force. 

1. Key West, Fla. 2. Pineland, Fla. 8. Sebastian, Fla. 

It is a list of names of places where the Government is in- 
terested. That is information that ought to be easily acces- 
sible; and the same with respect to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. For example, I read: 

Department of Commerce and Labor: 4. Steamboat-Inspection Serv- 
ice. 3. Inspection service. 8. Eighth supervising ins on district, 
Detroit, Mich. 1. Supervising inspector charge. 1. Detroit, Mich. 
1. Board of local inspectors. 2. Assistant inspectors of hulls and 
boilers, 3. Office force. 


That is the Detroit office, Then— 
2. Chicago, Ill. 1. Board of local inspectors. 2. Assistant inspectors 
of hulls and boilers, 3. Office force. 8. Duluth, Minn, 


And so forth. 

There ought to be a compilation of that kind of information 
accessible to the Members of both Houses of Congress. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think it ought 
to be published twice a year? . 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. The changes are quite fre- 
quent sometimes, when they can be made by Executive order 
or in the discretion of department officials. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the committee inquired diligently of officials if any one of 
them had ever consulted this work and if they had use for 
that data, and we were unable to locate a single official who had 
ever made use of that data or had consulted the volumes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. This is the first time 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] or any Member 
of this House outside of the Committee on Appropriations 
knew there was any such publication. 

Mr. COOPER. I presume that the gentleman from South 
Carolina has sometimes wanted to ascertain a fact—a fact 
which, in 80 years, he may not have wished to inquire about, 
but which suddenly has become necessary for him to know— 
and has been compelled to consult an encyclopedia or some 
other book to inform himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. This is a publication that 
would not be consulted once in 30 years, and if the people in 
the Government service do not know of the existence of a 
publication it is not worth $50,000 per year to. keep it up. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
in addition to what I said a while ago, I want to say that every 
department of the Government complains bitterly because of 
the time it requires of employees to get out the data and furnish 
it for the publication of this book. It takes the time of the 
employees from other duties to furnish the data for this pub- 
lication which, as I said, can be of no value to anybody. 

Mr. COOPER. The data have already been prepared. I do 
not see why they should complain if called upon only once in 
six months to make a list ef the changes. A short list of the 
changes in either of the particular offices to which I have 
called attention would not take three minutes to prepare. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, it is not 
subject to a point of order. We have made profert of this pub- 
lication, and a provision suspending its further publication is 
in order under the rule, because it reduces expenditures, 

Mr. CARTER. What information is given in this publication 
that is not in the Bluebook? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I regard the book as of 
no value whatever, certainly not worth $50,000, which it costs. 
It costs $10,000 to print it alone. 

Mr. PLATT. Doeg the gentleman say that the Bluebook is 
published every year? 7 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I so stated, but I am in 
error. It is published only once in two years. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing on the face of this pro- 
yision that indicates a reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, on the very 
face of it it stops the doing of something authorized by law, and 
certainly it must cost money to do it. 

Mr GOOD. The publication has been submitted here, and it 
consists of two yolumes, which, under this order, must be pub- 
lished twice a year. Obviously that can not be done without 
considerable expense. While it is true it does not appear on 
the face of the provision in the bill that it costs $50,000, it is 
obvious that it will cost considerable money to publish the two 
volumes twice a year. It seems to me it will reduce expendi- 
ture and is absolutely of no benefit. 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
furnish the Chair with the Executive order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will; 
and I ask unanimous consent to pass the paragraph without 
prejudice, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to pass the paragraph temporarily. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


For Secretary of State, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, $5,000; Second 
and Third Assistant Secretaries, at $4,500 each; Bet of the Con- 
sular Service, $4,500; Counselor for the De ent of State, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, $7,500; officers to ald in important drafting work—4 at 

4,500 each, 4 at $3,000 each, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
tate, any one of whom may be employed as Chief of Division of Far 
Eastern, Latin American, Near Eastern, or European Affairs, or upon 
other work in connection with foreign relations; 3 assistant solici- 
tors of the 1 e of State, to be 9 by the Secretary of 
State, at $3, each; chief clerk, who shall sign such official papers 
and documents as the Secretary of State may direct, $3,000; law Clarke 
e law clerk and assistant, to be selected and appointed by the 
ecretary of State, to edit the laws of Congress and perform such other 
duties as may be required of them, at $2,500 and $1,500, respectively ; 
chiefs of bureaus—2 at $2,250 each, 5 at $2,100 each; 2 translators, 
at $2,100 each; additional to Chief of Bureau of Accounts as dis- 
bursing clerk, $200; prime secretary to the Secretary, $2,500; clerk 
to the Secretary, $i, 
class 2, 43 of class 1 
at $1,000 each, 18 at $900 each; chief messenger, $ $ 
gers: 25 assistant messengers; messenger boy, $ acker, $720; 
laborers, at $600 each; telephone switchboard operator ; assistant 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

ae HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to offer an amend- 

ment, ‘ : 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr Chairman, I discovered that this para- 
graph carries an appropriation for the three Assistant Secre- 
taries of State—one at $5,000, the other two at $4,500. The 
statute provides for a uniform salary of $3,500. I desire to 
know what reason the committee has for increasing these sal- 
aries. Also, Mr. Chairman, the bill carries an appropriation of 
$8,000 for the chief clerk, whereas the statute provides for a 
salary of $2,500. 

There are other increases or variations from the ordinary ap- 
propriation for this department, but these are the chief points 
to which I desire to call the attention of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, we have 
in this paragraph continued the current appropriations. We 
have neither increased nor reduced anybody’s salary. We have 
ar pcre for one person less than the current law pro- 
vides. 

Mr. FOWLER. There is no authority by permanent law for 
increasing the assistant secretary’s salary, is there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is the salary that 
has been paid for many years. I have not examined the perma- 
nent law. If the gentleman from Illinois says that the law 
creating the office fixes the salary at $3,500, I am willing to 
accept the statement. 

Mr. FOWLER. It does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois desire to make a point of order against it? 

Mr. FOWLER. If I should do that, it would be easy for the 
committee to go over to the Senate and have it put in, and then 
in conference it will be easy to come in with an agreement of 
the House members of that committee to the Senate amend- 
ments, and then there will be no chance whatever in the House 
to interpose a point of order or correct the eyil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. There is no warrant for 
the gentleman from Illinois making any such assertion. We 
do not go to the Senate; we are legislating on our own re- 
sponsibility. We are not responsible for what the Senate does, 
The gentleman has no intimation of what would be done in 
conference if there should be a conference. I insist that if the 
gentleman wants to make the point of order, let him make it; 
and if not, we will pass on. 

Mr. FOWLER. If the gentleman demands the regular order, 
I make the point of order on all of these increases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Having made the asser- 
tion I want the gentleman to produce the law, as the burden 
is upon him. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is not the rule. It is just the reverse; 
the burden rests on your shoulders and not on mine. I say 
the statute itself fixes the salary at $3,500 for all three of these 
assistant secretaries, and the gentleman from South Carolina 
admitted it awhile ago. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I said I was willing to 
admit it if you said so. 

Mr. FOWLER. I say so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does not the gentleman think the salaries 
provided for in this bill for assistant secretaries are not unrea- 
sonable salaries, and does the gentleman think he would be justi- 
fied in making the point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. I do not want a dozen questions in one, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. FOWLER. I want to say, in reply, that I do not regard 
this increase as being unreasonable, but the one thing I desire 
to do is to call the attention of the House to the loose and 
unsystematie method of increasing these salaries. They ought 
to be ¢lassified; we ought to have fixed salaries so that politi- 
cal graft could never show its miserable visage in this Hall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. May I inquire what the point of order is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois to state the provision of law to which he makes 
the point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. On page 32, in line 16, a provision is carried 
in the paragraph for $5,000 for the Assistant Secretary. Farther 
on in that line $4,500 is carried for each of the other two assist- 
ant secretaries. The statute places the salaries of all of them 
on a level at $3,500 annually, and I made the point of order 
against this increase. On page 82, line 3, the paragraph carries 
a provision for $3.000 for the chief clerk. The statute provides 
for a salary of $2,500, and I made the point of order against 
the increase, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
his point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South 
Carolina demanded the regular order and compelled me to make 
the point of order, and I did so at his instance. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman reserve it for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. FOWLER. I can not do it unless the gentleman from 
South Carolina will withdraw his peremptory order. I obeyed it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not used the expression “ regular order.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has demanded the regular 
order, and the gentleman from Illinois has made the point of 
order against certain provisions in the paragraph. The Chair 
will ask the gentleman from South Carolina if he has the 
statute authorizing these appropriations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have not. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman from 
South Carolina demanded the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I said to 
the gentleman from Illinois, who has proceeded to make un- 
warranted, unjustifiable, insinuating statements that are un- 
worthy of this place, that if he objected to these items I wanted 
him to make the point of order; that I did not care to listen to 
that sort of talk, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the point 
of order which I have made, I desire to say that I have called 
these irregularities to the attention of the House because of the 
fact that it is, in my opinion, imperative that somebody should 
do it. The gentleman who is the chairman of the subcommittee 
has commanded my respect, as high as any other Member of 
this House, and his honor and integrity command my respect 
as completely as that of any other Member of this House, and 
I deny that I have insinuated against that integrity and that 
honor, and if he has so taken and eonstrued my language, I 
desire to take it all back, with reference to him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Including the point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. No; Mr. Chairman, I can not withdraw the 
point of order. I could not preserve my self-respect as a Mem- 
ber of this House if I should do so. Until this House classifies 
the public offices in the various departments and takes them out 
of the reach of what might be regarded as political graft and 
special favor, we will not have done our full duty. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? - 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Political graft. Does the 
gentleman consider that respectful language? 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not apply that language 
to this committee; but the way in which these increases can be 
made opens the door through which any committee or any 
Member may come for special favors, which amounts, or might 
amount in the final analysis, to political graft. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask 
the gentleman a question. I understood the gentleman to say 
a moment ago, in response to a question put by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], that he did not consider these 
Salaries unreasonable? ' 

Mr. FOWLER. I do not consider them unreasonable. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think it 
will be better to withdraw his point of order and permit these 
salaries to be given to these men who fill these positions, and 
then if the gentleman or any other Member of the House desires 
to introduce a bill to classify these offices he can do so? 

Mr. FOWLER. Ordinarily, I think that would be the proper 
course to pursue. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the gentleman has not intro- 
duced any bill seeking to classify these salaries. 

Mr. FOWLER. It would be just as hopeless for me to intro- 
duce a bill, or any other man to introduce a bill, for that pur- 
pose as it would be to attempt to cut through the Rocky Mown- 
tains with a penknife. The various standing committees must 
do this work. It is their duty to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, let us end 
this little controversy. Before reading to the House the law 
with respect to the salaries of the Assistant Secretaries in the 
Department of State, I want to say this for the benefit of the 
committee: This committee has had many earnest appeals to in- 
crease salaries. Barring the salaries of people who receive $900 
or less a year, very few increases have been made in this bill. 
This committee is prepared, whenever we reach the salary of 
any person that has been increased, to explain the reason why 
we made the increase. There are many salaries carried in this 
bill that were provided for many years ago. They have been 
increased in appropriation bills. We have simply appropriated 
for them according to the current law. In cases where we have 
accepted current law, we did not feel that it was our duty to 
go back and examine the original law creating the office and 
to inquire into the motives that prompted some past Congress 
in increasing the compensation. 

With that explanation I hope the full committee will under- 
stand the attitude of the Committee on Appropriations. The 
office of Assistant Secretary of State was created in 1865, at a 
salary of $3,500. In 1866 a Second Assistant Secretary of 
State was provided for by law at a salary of $3,500. Fifty 
years haye gone since these laws were passed. How long ago 
some preceding Congress increased the appropriation without 
changing the original law this committee has not inquired. If 
the gentleman now desires to insist upon the point of order, 
well and good. I will offer the proper amendment if he does 
so. If he does not wish to make the point of order, I hope 
that we may now proceed. : 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I have made the point of 
order. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Tes. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman inform the House how long 
32 have been paying salaries for the purposes carried in the 

ilt? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not know; something 
like 20 years, a long time, ever since I have been in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will again 
state his point of order, so the Clerk may know what item is to 
go out of the bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. On page 32, line 16, there is an appropriation 
of $5,000 for the First Assistant Secretary of State, and in the 


same line there is a provision making appropriation for $4,500 
for the Second and.Third Assistant Secretaries of State. The 
salary as provided by law is $3,500, and I make the point of 
order against the proposed increase. Also, page 33, line 3, a 
provision is found carrying an appropriation ef $3,000 for a 
chief clerk. The law provides for a salary of $2,500, and I 
make the point of order against the proposed increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, on page 32, 
line 16, I move to insert “ $3,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. a parliamentary inquiry. 


Chairman, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. N 
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Mr. BARTLETT. The whole paragraph goes out, as I under- 
stand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not make the point of 
order against the entire paragraph, but certain provisions of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thought the gentleman made it against 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. FOWLER. No; I did not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 16, strike out “ 85,000“ and insert“ $3,500,” and strike 
out “ $4,500” and insert “$3,500.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Page 33, line 3, insert 
82.500“ after the word “ direct.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 3, strike out “ $3,000" and insert “ $2,500.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. I wish to amend, line 15, page 32, by strik- 
ing out “$12,000” and inserting “ $25,000.” „ 

Mr. FOWLER. I reserve a point of order 

Mr. FOSTER. I make the point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Clerk reports the amendment 
the Chair will recognize some one on the point of order. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 15, strike out“ $12,000” and insert“ $25,000.” 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word in order to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. Does this paragraph carry provision 
for the stenographers in the State Department? Can the chair- 
man answer the question or some one else? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no law authorizing any 
stenographers. I do not know whether any of those clerks are 
stenographers. They probably are—possibly are. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The reason I made the 
inquiry was I was going to suggest probably there ought to be. 
Evidently there is not a sufficient force down in the State De- 
partment now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the committee gave the department every clerk asked for. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well, the reason I make 
this statement is that it is practically impossible to get any 
reply to a letter written to the State Department within a 
week or ten days or sometimes three weeks. Now, I am sure 
that that must be because they have not a sufficient steno- 
graphic force there. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Diplomatic caution. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If they had a sufficient 
force of stenographers there, I am sure letters addressed by 
Members of Congress would be replied to more promptly. As 
a matter of fact, letters now addressed to that department by 
a Congressman—I assume by reason of the fact they have not 
sufficient stenographers there to attend to such correspond- 
ence—are not replied to for a week or ten days or two weeks 
and sometimes three weeks, to the great inconvenience and an- 
noyance of Members, and it occurs to me some provision ought 
to be made for a proper force in that department. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
to offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 32, line 15, strike out 512,000“ and insert $6,000.” 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what grounds does the gentleman 
make the point of order? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That it is a change of existing 
law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I thought that came un- 
der the Holman rule. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offered 
an amendment a moment ago to increase the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State, and my intentions evidently were misunderstood 
by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], who 
made a point of order against it. Now, I was not in favor of 


Mr. Chairman, I desire 


increasing the salary of the Secretary of State upon the theory 
that he would not then have to go out upon the Chautauqua 
platform to increase his earnings, because I am not at all cer- 
tain but what the best services he renders to his Government 
is when he stays out of the city of Washington and out of his 
office. I have been listening to a great many speeches about 
the higher the salary we pay the better service we get, and if 
that is true we would be fully justified in paying almost any 
price if we can get some one to properly fill the office of Secre- 
tary of State. 

An increase of $13,000 a year would be a very small sum to 
pay for some one to go into the State Department that knows 
something about its duties and how to perform them. Again, 
I had another motive in introducing this amendment. It ap- 
pears that the distinguished Secretary of State, in a little more 
than a year, has so conducted his office that he has been com- 
pelled to ask his party to repudiate its platform and break its 
promises to the people in order that they may purchase the 
influence of England to help the administration out of the 
trouble into which he has led it. It has been very embarrassing 
to a great many Democrats, who have found themselyes where 
they must either oppose the platform on which they were elected 
or else oppose the President. I do not think I am violating 
any secrets when I say that a great many of them are in a 
great deal of trouble over it. I think if we could get a Secre- 
tary of State who knows how to transact the business of the 
State Department so as not to get his party into a place where 
they had to repudiate their platform or endanger their patron- 
age, it would be a great help to our Democratic friends. I have 
sympathy for the gentlemen on that side of the House, most of 
whom are my friends. I want to see them reelected, and if 
we can help do this by a little addition to the salary of the 
Secretary of State, I think it is a patriotic duty. I hope the 
gentlemen on that side of the House will join me in this com- 
mendable undertaking. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Washing: 
ton [Mr. Husprrey] is not acting the part of the wise states- 
man that he usually is in offering this kind of an amendment, 
and he is too intelligent to think he is doing so. I would suggest 
to the gentleman from Washington that he has endeavored as 
best he could to keep Mr. Bryan out of office in the city of Wash- 
ington. Now, because he is in the city of Washington he thinks 
he ought to be gotten out. He is never satisfied. A great many 
special interests in this country that Mr. Bryan has fought for 
a good many years are not satisfied with his course and would 
like to drive him out of public life, but they will fail, as they 
have in the past, and he will go on fighting for the people's 
rights. And so upon every occasion there are in this country 
those who have been profiting and getting their money out of 
the hard earnings of the people by special privileges, attempting 
to belittle every man, whether it is Mr. Bryan or some other, 
who is attempting to save to the people their rights and their 
rightful earnings so that every citizen may have an equal 


chance. 


You complain about President Wilson. Why, the people of 
this country are with the President, and if you have not found 
it out yet, you better do so, because it will be necessary in the 
coming campaign, and you will know it when the election comes 
next fall. 

The aspirations of the gentleman representing in part the 
great State of Washington should be higher than offering such 
amendments in this House. I am surprised at it. He is a 
man of good judgment, but he has brooded so long over the 
success of a Democratic administration and it has worried him 
so much that if he keeps on a little longer I do not know what 
may happen to him. Mr. Wilson is in office for three years, and 
you may just as well make up your mind to that, and I do not 
know what will happen to my good friend from Washington 
before that time rolls by. I would suggest to him that he have 
a little more peaceful mind, that he quiet himself as best he 
can, because this Democratic administration is going on to 
carry out the will of the people, and they are going to do what 
is right for the people of this country, and the distinguished 
Representative from Washington can not make the country 
believe otherwise. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], after haying discussed for 
five minntes the alleged foolish amendment made by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], declares that he 
will not discuss it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment, and I 
rise for this reason: The amendment is offered, as I understand 
it, on the theory that the Secretary of State will in all proba- 
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bility in the future, as in the past, spend a large portion of the 
people’s time on the lucrative Chautauqua circuit. I am satis- 
fied the Secretary has no intention to do so, and therefore should 
have his full salary. It is true he has not told us that he does 
not propose to lecture. I arrive at that conclusion by a process 
of pure reasoning, and I have the basis for that reasoning on 


page 70 of the hearings on this bill. The Secretary of State 
appeared before the committee and called their attention to the 
fact that not only did the Government furnish him a carriage 
and a coachman, but that it had been the practice in the past 
to detail a man from the department as a footman to the car- 
riage of the Secretary of State. The Secretary said he did not 
believe that was quite proper; that while the footman was nec- 
essary, the Government should not be required to pay that extra 
charge unless specifically provided for, and that he had de- 
ducted from the salary of the footman paid by the Government 
a sum sufficient to cover the hours during which he had been so 
serving the Secretary of State. He did not state exactly the 
sum thus saved to the Treasury, but after a careful and some- 
what complex series of mathematical calculations I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the sum saved is about $13.87 per annum, 
or thereabouts. [Laughter.] 

Now, my process of reasoning is this: The Secretary having 
made up his mind that it is not proper that this footman, mes- 
senger, or whatever he may be, shall be tal en from the public 
service and his time devoted to private service and the Govern- 
ment charged with his salary during that period—having come 
to that conclusion, of course, he has arrived at the same con- 
clusion with regard to himself. And had he intended to go on 
the Chautauqua platform the coming year, he would have sug- 
gested to the committee a reduction of his salary by the amount 
of the time which he estimated he would occupy in Chautauqua 
lectures. And, following the same line of reasoning, I am satis- 
fied, I am convinced—I am certain, in fact—that at the close 
of the present fiscal year we shall be notified of a remainder, a 
surplus, a balance of the salary of the Secretary for the present 
fiscal year remaining in the Treasury, left there by him, amount- 
ing to the sum which the Secretary estimates would represent 
his salary for the time he has spent in making political speeches 
and giving paid Chautauqua lectures throughout the country. 
That sum which, of course, our high-minded Secretary of 
State will leave in the Treasury will help a little toward re- 
ducing the deficit for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment 
and to defend, in the absence of my Democratic colleagues from 
Nebraska, my distinguished fellow citizen, the Secretary of 
State of the United States. In the first place, I want to say 
that this objection to the employment of a footman and a coach- 
man is directly against—— . 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LOBECK. I hope that the Chair will protect us from 
“our friend the enemy” in his speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, I trust that the gentleman’s hopes will 
be realized now. I hope the gentleman will not interfere with 
this large economic proposition which I desire to submit. The 
distinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the equally distinguished gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
pELL]—I make no invidious distinction—are opposed to the 
employment of a coachman and footman in the Department 
of State. 

Mr. MONDELL. Far from it. 

Mr. SLOAN. I think they ought to be employed. I stand on 
that plank of the platform with the Secretary of State, and I 
think he ought to reduce the great army of unemployed in this 
country as much as possible; and if he can do it, ever so little, 
by the employment of one coachman and one footman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Would you put them in English livery? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. No; not until the canal tolls repeal bill passes 
the Senate. The work of these poor men, otherwise unemployed, 
would be well done. 

I object to the charges made against the Secretary of State. 
He is the distinguished head of the great Democratic Party. 
The people of the United States decreed that he should be such. 
He is remaining such.. Nebraska is at the head of the national 
democracy yet, and the people chose the Secretary of State when 
they elected Woodrow Wilson President. They knew that was 
to be his employment. They knew that he was to occupy that 
position, and I think he fills the position as well as any great 
Democrat could fill it. I think that the standard of statesman- 
ship in the handling of great foreign relations is being main- 
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tained as well by the distinguished Nebraskan as it could be by 
any Democrat who could be found, either upon the Pacific 
coast or among the mountains of Wyoming. [Laughter.] The 
superb gentleman who hails from Nebraska and sits at the right 
hand of the President in the Cabinet is known throughout the 
world for his excellent qualities of mind, heart, voice, and 
democracy, and I resent on the part of my Republican colleagues 
any aspersions upon his fair name, reputation, ability as a 
statesman, or a diplomat—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Or orator. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I will include that. I fear that some of 
these gentlemen who are also orators are jealous of the Secre- 
tary of State. [Laughter.] 

I think that all that he asks for in this bill should be readily 
granted him, I think that he ought to have these two men and 
such other assistants as will enable the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] to receive a speedy answer 
to the inquiries he submits. I presume that if he visited the 
great Secretary of State he would be delighted to explain face 
to face the great questions of state, and he would tell him all 
1 the policy of this country—the “watchful waiting” 
and 

Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
desire to interrupt me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I desire to follow the gentleman, not inter- 
rupt him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. No higher compliment could be paid me than to 
have the distinguished gentleman from Kansas follow me. 
(Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in behalf of the Secre- 
tary of State 

Mr. MONDELL. Against whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am surprised at the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] and his indorsement of a uniformed 
coachman and footman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No. 

95 CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Because I am going to pay particular atten- 
tion to the gentleman from Nebraska. The gentleman from 
Nebraska and I myself come from the same country, and in 
the great trans-Missouri section—— 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I will not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Then, why do you try to prejudice me before 
this House? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is precisely what I am attempting to 
do. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, in that great trans-Missouri 
section from which the gentleman and I hail the coachmen 
wear no tiles and the maids no caps, and the gardener, when we 
snatch him from his accustomed place and bring him into the 
house on great occasions, is innocent of gold braid. This is 
true in Lincoln, in Fremont, and in Wichita, and I admire the 
great Secretary of State for his refusal to accept these trap- 
pings. [Laughter.] For, Mr. Chairman, this matter of regalia 
in a democracy is an insidious thing. Why, even a plug hat 
has its perils, as I submit to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
any. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, in my service here I have 
seen many sad sights, but I have never seen anything that 
would equal in pathos a view of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Foster] in a plug hat. [Laughter.] Every true Democrat 
understands the dangers to the Republic in gold braid. Wash- 
ington understood it. I read last Sunday that upon one mo- 
mentous occasion Washington’s relatives pressed him to wear 
a magnificent uniform that France had sent him. He refused, 
and wore instead his old Continental uniform of buff and blue. 
A contemporaneous account of Jefferson shows the great Demo- 
erat to have been a man careless of dress, usually with a coat 
too small for him, with a red waistcoat, slippers down at the 
heel, Andrew Jackson—the great Andrew Jackson—was in a 
condition of pitiable sartorial collapse all the time. [Laughter.] 

Now, are we drifting away from the salutary customs of the 
past? I read not very long ago of a most absurd uniform worn 
by an American ambassador in Berlin. Within four years I 
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myself saw Ambassador Wilson, then our delegate at Mexico 
City, appear at the head of a row of diplomats arrayed ridic- 
ulously in eyening clothes, touched off with gold buttons. 

Now, I fear that this great committee is making an attempt 
on the democratic tastes of the Secretary of State. He does 
not want a footman, and he does not want this coachman in 
skin-tight white breeches and rosetted hat and top-boots. He is 
against them, as the gentleman from Kansas is, but as the gen- 
tleman from Fremont, Nebr., is not. 

Mr. SLOAN. Geneva. ; 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, yes; Geneva. That is right. 

I find on page 24 of the bill that this great committee has 
attempted to foist upon the Secretary of State this sort of 
official diplomatic trappings. In lines 6 and 7 of page 34 there 
is provision for an appropriation in this language: 

Equipment for drivers. 

Equipment for drivers“ means livery; it means nothing 
else; and when that paragraph is reached, Mr. Chairman, I 
propose to move to strike out those words. 

I know the Secretary of State. I protest for him. I know 
the country from which he hails and its customs. We do not 
believe in that sort of thing out there; and I refuse to belleve 
that the native hue of Nebraskan simplicity in the great Secre- 
tary of State is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of diplomatic 
fuss and feathers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairmen, during my 
service in this House I have never engaged in political debate. 
I do not feel now that it is necessary for me to defend the Sec- 
retary of State against the sarcasm and ridicule that are 4. 
tempted to be heaped upon him. I hold in my hand the Book 
of books, opened at the story where three Hebrews refused to 
fall down and worship the golden image, and complaint was 
made to Nebuchadnezzar that these Hebrews were true to the 
God of their fathers and refused to bow down to the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up. The king was invoked 
to enforce the decree that whosoever refused to fall down and 
worship the golden image should be cast into the fiery furnace. 
A furnace seven times hotter than usual was heated, and the 
strong men of the army were commanded to seize the Hebrews 
and cast them into the fiery furnace. It was so hot that those 
who bore Shadrack, Meshak, and Abednego to the mouth of the 
furnace were themselves slain by the heat; but these three 
Hebrews came forth, as the story reads, with their hair un- 
singed, and their clothes did not have the smell of fire upon 
them. : 

No man in the history of this Republic has been so abused, 
misrepresented, and slandered as William Jennings Bryan. 
You have put him in the fiery furnace of misrepresentation, 
hate, sareasm, and ridicule for 16 years, and he comes forth 
to-day and stands in the presence of all men with his hair un- 
singed and not the smell of fire upon his garment. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Many of those who have attempted 
to carry him to the fiery furnace have fallen by the wayside; 
and I undertake to say now and here that long after all of his 
critics shall have been forgotten, William Jennings Bryan will 
occupy a place in American history and in the hearts of all 
true men. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; it is not necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I hold no 
brief for the Secretary of State. I do not always agree with 
what he advocates. I believe he stands as one of the great men 
of all the world. I have never known a man who was so bit- 
terly criticized, and criticized for so many diverse reasons. 
Some gentlemen are troubled when he comes to Washington, and 
others are distressed when he leaves the city. The truth is 
that the men who criticize Mr. Bryan are steeped in prejudice, 
and are not willing to give him credit for his undoubted mental 
and moral worth. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. SLOAN. I move to strike out the last word. Seeing that 
the gentleman from South Carolina has addressed his remarks 
to several of us, and seeing that he has made a number of us 
the subject of his prophecy, I desired to ask him a question. I 
had heard the story that the gentleman from South Carolina 
relates. In fact, it was pretty well known on this the American 
side of the line; and I desired simply to ask him if those three 
young men refused to bow down to the golden image because, 
like the man whom the gentleman from South Carolina was ex- 
tolling, Mr. Bryan, they believed in the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have heard 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] who has just taken 
his seat, attack the administration before and attack the Sec- 
retary of State before. I heard the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stoan] a few days ago, while discussing the tolls ques- 
tion, say, while standing there in the pit, that we did not know 
with whom the President of the United States had consulted 
in regard to his recommendation touching the tolls matter, but 
we knew that he had consulted with the enemies of the country. 
And when the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] said that, 
I could not help wondering whether the gentleman from 
Nebraska thought that perchance while the President was con- 

this great question he had looked at the record of the 
vote of two years ago, and had observed the vote cast by the 
gentleman from Nebraska then upon the tolls question. The 
gentleman has just now referred to the “American side“ of 
the House, evidently with the intention of having us bear in 
mind the tolls vote; and I submit now that it lies ill with the 
gentleman from Nebraska, who, two years ago, with every light 
before him then that is before us now, saw fit to cast a vote 
against free tolls to now—because, forsooth, an administration 
to which he is opposed and a Secretary of State to whom he is 
opposed seem to stand as he stood then—attack their honesty 
of purpose in expressing their views upon the question. The 
idea of the gentleman from Nebraska seems to be that he can 
change his mind and be honest, but that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State can not change their 
Saat without being dishonest. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

— PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
ere 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. To be entirely fair, will not 
the gentleman from Tennessee include in the change of heart 
on the tolls question my friend the gentleman from Wyoming 
[ Mr. e prienna as well as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoNDELL] made an explanation and apologized for his 
change of view. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
made no apology. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I had not intended to say any- 
thing upon this proposition. I have not been in sympathy with 
a good deal of the discussion, but I can not sit in my seat and 
listen to the criticism from that side of the House without 
pointing to a record that invites ten times more criticism than 
eame from this side of the House against the Secretary of 
State. Let me read the statement of the Secretary of State 
before the committee with regard to this matter, and then let 
us qustion ourselves whether the criticism that has been levied 
is just or unjust. On page 70 of the hearings, Mr. Bryan said: 

I find a man who has been acting as coachman for 30 years or more 
is carried here as a messenger. I think he ought to be carried by a 
term that will describe him; or, if you do not want to do that, if you 
will on me to detail a messenger to act as coachman, that will be 
Sela Us tis Guverninont Gna there’ TF REASON tuo: eatuocity fer’ tt 
and I would rather have authority for what is done. ‘ 

Then, further down on the same page, in complete answer to 
our friend from Kansas [Mr. Muxpocx], he says: 

May I say, while we are on this question of expense, that when 1 
went in there I found that it had been customary to use another 
messenger, when necessary, as an assistant to the driver, as a footman. 
You gentlemen, of course, know you can not get along with a driver 
alone when engaged in the matter of returning calls, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course the gentleman wants to be fair. 
He is referring to the footman and the coachman. I am refer- 
ring to the equipment for drivers, which means the furbelows 
that they wear. Of course he has a driver and a footman. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, the gentleman said in exact words that the 
Secretary of State did not want a coachman and a footman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He did not want them with all these foolish 
decorations. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe the Secretary is 
right. I think he ought to have a footman if he wants one. I 
think he ought to have a coachman. The great office of the 
Secretary of State ought not to be belittled as it has been to-day 
on both sides of the House. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. J 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman think that giving the 
Secretary of State a footman would raise the dignity of the 
office? 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary of State appeared before the com- 
mittee and said that a great number of calls had to be made 
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through the wife of the Secretary. She is obliged to call on 
a very great many people, and if gentlemen will recognize the 
plain request of the Secretary of State when he says that this 
is necessary, and he knows more about it than any mem- 
ber of the committee, it seems to me we ought not to quibble 
over the item. I think the Secretary of State ought to be 
allowed to go on as his predecessors haye done anc use these 
employees without question; but as long as the Secretary of 
State does raise the question as to his right to use these em- 
ployees for purposes not specifically authorized, the changes 
he wants ought to be granted, and thus put a stop, once for 
all, to any questions in regard to it. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi). The 
question is first on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

One page 33, line 15, after the word “ messengers" where it first 
appears insert, “one of whom shall act as coachman and one of whom 
shall act as footman.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against that as new legislation and not authorized 
by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do so to call attention to the statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], who has made a 
misquotation. I did not suggest the other day that the Presi- 
dent had advised with the enemies of the country, or that any- 
body had advised with the enemies of the country. I did sug- 
gest that whether or not it had been debated abroad, as we were 
debating it here, the discussion in fayor of the bill would war- 
rant us in concluding that the arguments were foreign—not 
the arguments of enemies. Why, if we understand the affirma- 
tive of that debate in its philosophy, the real friends of this 
country are the foreigners, for they seem to be the ones most 
favored. Therefore, when I speak of foreigners I do not speak 
of the enemies of this country; I speak of the friends who are 
not citizens of this country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will change 
the remark in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman. 
I presume they are the same friends that were in the gentle- 
man’s mind two years ago. 

Mr. SLOAN. As to what occurred two years ago, I voted ex- 
clusively on the economic proposition of levying tolls, and I 
do not know that any gentleman on this side ever changed his 
views as to the economic proposition. But we were voting the 
other day, not on the economic proposition, but upon our right 
or our lack of right to levy or not to levy tolls, or the surrender 
or nonsurrender of our sovereignty over the Panama Canal. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] When we asked to have 
the rule so modified that an amendment could be submitted to 
the effect that it would repeal and not prejudice our right or 
preclude us from levying tolis or relieving the coastwise ships 
of payment of tolls, they refused to modify the rule, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], who saw fit to cast 
strictures on me, was one of the members of the committee 
that brought in the rule that said you can not, you shall not, 
amend that repeal bill [applause], so that we could vote on the 
proposition in the same conditions and under the same theory 
that we did two years ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, my friend 
from Nebraska may argue with all the ingenuity he can use, 
but the fact remains, and the people of the country understand 
that the fact remains, that there was nothing involved in this 
question a few days ago that was not involved two years ago, 
when the gentleman yoted differently from what he did a few 
days ago. I do not complain of the gentleman for inconsist- 
ency; that is all right; but what I do complain of is that the 
gentleman, when he himself voted inconsistently, makes an 
attack which by insinuation carries the suggestion of dis- 


honesty on the part of other gentlemen who have changed their 


belief. The issue was the same this time as it was before. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent expenses: For stationery, furniture, fixtures, 
incinding exchange of the same, 7 a and material one Saar 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My good friend from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] has 
done me the honor to call attention to the fact that I was 
among those who voted against the surrender that took place in 
this House a few days ago relative to our rights in the Panama 
Canal. The gentleman suggests that I have changed my mind. 
It has frequently been said that consistency is not the greatest 
virtue, but the fact is that I have not changed my mind. I 
have the same views with regard to the economic questions in- 
volved that I had two years ago. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is not at all accurate when he says that the issues pre- 
sented to us the other day were the issues presented to us two 
years ago. 

I did not believe as a matter of national policy that it was 
wise to fortify the Panama Canal, and I have voted many 
times in this House against the fortification of the canal. 
But I would cut off my right hand sooner than to vote to the 
effect that we have not the right to fortify the Panama Canal. 
[Applause. ] 

There is a great deal of difference, I will suggest to the gentle- 
man, between the propriety of doing a thing at a given time 
and the declaration that you have not the right to do it. [Ap- 
plause.] That is the difference. The President of the United 
States by his message entirely changed the issues and pre- 
sented to us three concrete propositions that eliminated entirely 
the question of tolls. 

The first was, Is Congress to change over night a settled leg- 
islative policy because the President asks us to do it, advancing 
no facts or arguments in support of it? Second, Have we 
reached a time in this country when we are to surrender our 
rights under all of our treaties at the demand, or even the sug- 
gestion, of some one over seas? And, third, Are we to do these 
things in the defense of an entirely and absolutely indefensible 
foreign policy? [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph close in 
one minute, 

Mr. RAGSDALB. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] has not 
changed his views. He has merely changed his vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, while we are 
appropriating money for the expenses of the Government, I 
would like to suggest to the Members of the House what the 
farmers of this country are doing. I have here a statement 
filed by Mr. James D. Milner, special agent, of Jefferson 
County, Ark., which I will read: 


The cotton crop of Jefferson County for 1913 was 60,010 bales, 
exclusive of linters. 
Just a few people will take the time to figure the per capita yalue 


1812 cotton and cotton seed produced in Jefferson County 


The average price obtained for the season was 12 cents per 

pound. The ae weight of bales 500 pounds. If you 

multiply this T e number of bales produced iñ the 

county (60,010 bales) you have the following amount. $3, 600, 600 
Counting one-half ton seed per bale equals 30.000 tons, 

deduct 10,000 for planting seed, leaves 20,000, average 


of 
in 


„ Ark., 


ß 400, 000 
Total® n TTT 4, 000, 600 


The 8 of Jefferson County is 52,734. 

Divide this sum by the value of the crop equals $75.88 per capita. 

This, perhaps, is the largest per capita value ever produced in any 
one county of the several States of the Southwest. 

JAMES D. MILNER, 
Special Agent, Jefferson County, Ark. 

This statement shows what the people are doing to take 
care of the Government. The gentleman who signed this paper 
is sometimes familiarly called “Colonel,” though he is not a 
regular war colonel. Some one, I think, said the other day 
that we are going to have war after a while. If that war ever 
comes, maybe Col. Milner will be one of the colonels in the 
war that is prophesied. But, gentlemen, there will never be 
war, I believe, so long as Woodrow Wilson is President of the 
United States. So long as he sits in the White House there 
will be in this country “ peace on earth and good will to man.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Certainly. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know the sig- 
nificance of the term “reigns” which the gentleman from 
Arkansas has just used? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Arkansas. You misunderstood me. So long 
as he is President of these United States, I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
like to cut out gentlemen who desire to falk, but hereafter I 
shall be obliged to object to debate covering every subject under 
the sun. Gentlemen who desire to speak hereafter must con- 
fine themselves to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

and sub- 
eater 3 9 6 i repair and 
TT 
hot exceeding $100, and other items not included in the foregoing, 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, lines 6 and T, after the word harness,“ strike out the 
words “equipment for drivers.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, this is an item which car- 
ries $7,000 for the upkeep of the horses, carriages, and automo- 
bile mail wagon which are used by the Secretary of State and 
for street car tickets, not exceeding $100. The one item which 
I seek to eliminate is the one for equipment for drivers.” The 
Secretary of State must have vehicles, of course; and, so far as 
I am concerned, it is all right for him to have a coachman and 
a footman. It is in keeping with the dignity of his high sta- 
tion; but I do not think any of the hearings anywhere show 
that the Secretary of State has asked for the payment by the 
Government for liveries of this coachman and this footman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman does not under- 
stand that that means liveries. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I do not see how it can mean anything else. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Has the gentleman read 
what the Secretary said about that? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I have not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. He was asked what it 
meant and he said it referred to gloves and rubber boots, to be 
used in bad weather to make them comfortable, and that it 
would not exceed twenty-five or fifty dollars a year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not know that he had made such 
a statement as that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is not the usual livery 
and uniform which the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It does not include that at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, no. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, I will be very glad to withdraw my 
amendment, after the gentleman from Wyoming asks his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
my own right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will leave the amendment there or with- 
draw it now, on the explanation given me by the chairman of 
the committee that this does not mean uniforms and liveries 
for the coachman and footman, but applies only to rubber beots 
and gloves. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is true 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman offer an amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL, I rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair understands no amendment 
is pending. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I withdrew my amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not do that 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the language referred to, 
which the honorable Secretary of State asked to have inserted 
in the bill, is explained by one of the officials of his office as 
intended only to cover rubber boots, gloves, etc., but it would 
cover a uniform—of course, the gentleman understands that—a 
uniform for drivers. What other drivers im the Government 
service are equipped in the way in whieh proposed? And if a 
uniform in keeping with the recent surrender on the tolls ques- 
tion is contemplated, this language is opportune just at this par- 
ticular time. I have in mind a pencil artist of a great American 
newspaper published in the city of New York who could probably 
give some yery interesting suggestions as to the character of 
the uniform that might be provided and wern under this item. 
Whether the Union Jack would be placed on the back or front 


of the uniform, of course, would be entirely a question of taste 
[laughter], but that it should be on one side or the other is 
undoubtedly true. I oppose the amendment, because after what 
happened in the matter of our surrender of our rights with 
Panama I think the Secretary is entitled to have his coach- 
man in proper uniform to fittingly express the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I raise 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am tired 
of the Panama Canal and outside references. If the gentleman 
wants to discuss the amendment, well and good; but if he de- 
sires to go outside I shall endeavor to prevent it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to the 
subject under discussion. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not understand the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last word is “$7,000,” and the gentle- 
man will proceed in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there are 7,000 different 
ways suggested by this lamentable surrender of American rights 
in Panama 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is not proceeding in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. In which this particular uniform could be 
decorated to fittingly express the surrender which was made to 
Great Britain. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. What has become of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas withdrew the 
amendment, 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, a further parliamentary inquiry. 
Can the gentleman withdraw the amendment without unanimous 
consent being submitted te the House? 

Mr. BRYAN. When the request was submitted there was no 
objection, 

Mr. FESS. I objected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdrew the amendment, 
and the Chair failed to put that question to the House for unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the request for unanimous consent should 
be submitted to the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment to the paragraph. 
Is there objection?. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr, RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to get one little 
piece of information of the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I desire to ask the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations what is included in the term “and 
other items not ineluded in the foregoing” ? For what would 
that be spent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Any like item to those 
mentioned. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Well, in other words, they could spend it 
for anything they pleased? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; it must be something 
like the articles enumerated. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. When there are other miscellaneous ex- 
penses, would it not be regarded as part of like items and cover 
anything? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; because miscel- 
laneous expenses as construed by the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury has a well-defined meuning, and applies to such things as 
are referred to in the law carrying the appropriation. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. All right, sir. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $11,200. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. Mr. Chairman, before leaving the provisions of this bill 
dealing with the office of the Secretary of State, I deem it my 
duty to say to this House that in interposing a point of order 
against certain appropriations for this great office, that I did 
not do it with any disrespect for the gentlemen who hold those 
subordinate positions or to the gentleman who has so ably con- 
dueted the affairs of this country during this administration as 
Seeretary of State. It has been said that great men are admired 
and loved beeause of the character of the enemies they have 
made. This is true with Mr, Bryan in a large measure, but he 
is best loved because of his rare gifts of mind and soul and his 
manly courage in battling for liberty and equality of rights for 
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all the people. I believe Mr. Bryan has done more than any 
other man in America in his efforts to rescue this Government 
from the hands of its enemies and to place it in the hands of 
common people. I believe he has done more to expose the abuses 
of free government in America than any other one man in public 
life to-day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It has not been my practice to complain be- 
cause gentlemen have not addressed themselves to the matter 
under discussion, but the chairman of this committee took oeca- 
sion a moment ago—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And I rise for that pur- 
pose now. 

Mr, MONDELL. My parliamentary inquiry is, whether the 
gentleman now the Chair is discussing the matter 
before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman makes the point of 
order—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I gave no- 
tice a while ago I would be compelied to object to outside 
discussion—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? Í 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina (continuing). And that 
gentlemen must confine their remarks to the amendment under 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes in which to conclude my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow- 
Ln] asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Illinois is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the members of the 
committee for their courtesy. I do not desire to trespass upon 
your time, nor do I desire to be irregular in debate. But 
before leaving this paragraph I desire to offer a few observa- 
tions. Mr. Bryan has been eriticized unjustly by Members on 
the other side of the aisle, but all of their well-directed shafts 
have fallen harmless at his feet. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor 
te any man to have the friendship of the great commoner. 
I heard him deliver his “Crown of thorns and cross of gold” 
speech at the Chicago convention in 1896, which made him 
the nominee of the greatest political party in the world for 
President. His speeches during that campaign electrified the 
world and drew the line between government controlled by 
the people and government dominated by gold. Give us more 
Bryans and less Morgans if you would preserve our free 
institutions. In his hands the rights of the many are safe, 
regardless of criticism and temptation. He has raised the 
standard of polities by his able political and literary contribu- 
tions. I would rather be the author of The Prince of Peace” 
than to be Mr. Bryan's greatest critic. The one will live for- 
ever, the other will be thrown among the rubbish and for- 
gotten in the rush of time. Nothing that may be said against 
him will ever mar the luster of his brilliant career. He stands 
at the top with Jefferson, Clay, Jackson, and Lincoln; and his 
name will go down in history as one of America’s greatest men. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Office of the Secretary: Secretary of the Treasury, $12,000; 3 Assist- 
ant Secretaries, at $5,000 each; ‘clerk to the 00; ex- 
ecutive clerk, $2,400; “stenographer, $1800; 3 private Secretaries, 5 
to each Assistant — at $1 each; Government actu 
under control of the 250 ; e = class 4, 4 of class 


0 5 . Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order against the paragraph. I do not want to take the floor 
from the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE], who 
is on his feet. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I ask to have read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
gentleman can not offer an amendment if there is a point of 
order pending. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. There is no point of order pending. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois re- 
served a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 


‘Illinois [Mr. Fowxrer] state what his point of order is? 


Mr. FOWLER. Yes. On page 34, line 13, the paragraph 
carries a provision for $5,000 for three Assistant Secretaries. 
The permanent law provides a salary of $4,500. My point of 
order is against the proposed increase of the salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that $4,500 is the amount provided by law. I move, 
Mr. Chairman, to insert “$4,500”. after the word “at,” on page 
84, line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on line 
16, by reducing the sum of $1,800 to $1,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page | 84, line 16, after the word “at,” strike out “$1,800” 
Insert $1,500." 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Now, Mr. Chairman, to my mind the 
clerks in our offices are rendering just as valuable services 
as the clerks to the Assistant Secretaries around in these de- 
partments. 


Mr. BRYAN. The $1,800, if the gentleman will permit, is 
the amount we gave the other day to our clerks. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I was not familiar with that. Then, I 
will move to withdraw the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of chief clerk and superintendent: Chief aw 1 pga 


as superintendent of Treasury Buil „ Who shall 
executive raa of the Dac pacer ah — 


class 2, 2 ot class 1, 81.000 
m 


ying machine, 5 m rs; essengers; mes- 
senger boy, $360; storekeeper, $1. 200 ; 8 1 8 1 $1,200 ; 
telephone operator and 8 telegra E, 
bl. odd each g Py 


, $1,400; 3 assistan: engineers, at 51, 
ductors,” at $720 each, and and “a use o 
ductors during rush hours is authorized ; 128 55 firemen: ‘oar 7 
locksmith an n, $1,400; captain of the wati $1,400; 2 
Hentenants 9 of the watch, at $900 each; 65 watchmen; foreman of 
ectrician, 980 oe ely $900 ; “sts $ 4 4 a rat $505 
rers ; orers, a 
each ; —.— Li. 100 ; painter, $1,100 lumber's assistant, 
85 charwomen + carpenters —2 at $ ea Winder 
— N meer, $. ; 3 firemen; elevator . $720; 4 watch- 
rers, 1 of whom, when necess Mc. shall 1480 and relieve 
rig . conductor; forewoman of char charwomen. 
Cox Building, i709 York Avenue: Two Ears a dita rot 720 
T. Old Bureau of Engraving and Pr bai 
One ‘forewoman of char force, 22 charwo 8 evator con- 
ductor, $720; 3 at $ each, 1 of whom, when necessary, 
shall assist and relieve 1 tor conductor ; 2 female at 
$480 each; in all, $182,760. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. FOWLER. On page 35, line 3, this paragraph carries 
an appropriation of $4,000 for ‘the chief clerk to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The statute provides a salary of $2,200, and in 
addition $300 as superintendent of the Treasury Building, 
making a total of $2,500. My point of order is directed at the 
proposed increase of the salary of this office. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what line on page 35? 

Mr. FOWLER. Line 2. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The salary authorized 
by law, Mr. Chairman, is $2,500. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. Did 
the gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I move to insert “$2,500” 
on line 2, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair understands, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fowrrn] makes a point of order against the 
amount only. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I was wrong. The salary 
fixed by law is $3.000, and we pay him $300 for taking care of 
the building. I therefore move to amend by inserting 53.300.“ 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against the language as well as the amount? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Then the entire item will go out. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jounson] will have to 
amend the language as well as the amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I move, Mr. Chairman, to 
amend the paragraph so as to make the salary $3,000 as chief 
clerk. That is the amount authorized by law. : 

Mr. FOWLER. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order against the amend- 
ment is well taken. The Chair suggests to the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the gentleman from IIlinois makes a point 
of order against the entire language, covering lines 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, on page 34, and line 1 and part of line 2, on page 35. 
The entire language goes out. The result is that the gentleman 
from South Carolina will have to offer the language again, with 
the amount authorized by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I move to amend, on line 
21, page 34, after the words “office of chief clerk,” by insert- 
ing the figures “ $3,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 34, line 21, after the word “clerk,” by inserting the 
figures "$4,000." 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I think I can relieve the 
situation largely if I can get the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. I desire only, if it will relieve the 
situation, to make my point of order against the proposed in- 
crease from $2,200 to $4,000. The statute provides for $2,200 
as a salary, and then $300 additional. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman looked at 
the wrong statute, that is all. 

Mr. FOWLER. Three hundred dollars additional as the 
Superintendent of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman speaks of this as 
an increase. This salary has been paid to the Chief Clerk of 
the Treasury Department for many, many years, It is not in- 
creased in this bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be perfectly frank 
with the committee, and 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is not increased in this partic- 
ular bill over what has been paid heretofore. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is an increase over the statutory provi- 
sion. I am not complaining of the committee for carrying this 
amount, but I am complaining because it is not authorized by 
law. On the contrary, the law fixes the salary at a different 


sum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is just mistaken; that is all. I have the law in my 
hand. The salary of the chief clerk in the Treasury Department 
was fixed, beginning July 1, 1876, at $3,000 by the act of March 
8, 1875. I have the law right here before me. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the salary is fixed at $2,200 
by permanent law and $300 additional as superintendent of the 
Treasury Building. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have the law before me, 
and the gentleman has not; that is the difference. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Fow irr] give the citation for his statement that 
it is only $2,200? 

Mr. FOWLER. I have just gone through the Annotated Stat- 
utes of the United States, in 10 volumes, with an additional vol- 
ume of date 1909, and if there had been any change in the 
salary up to that time I would have found it, and nowhere is 
there any provision for any salary for this office above that of 
$2,200 and $300 additional as superintendent of the Treasury 
Building that-I was able to find. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman has not compared that 
with the annotation compiled by that painstaking annotator, the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, who is the authority 
on this matter. 

Mr. FOWLER. I always bow to him as a walking encyclo- 
pedia 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Here is the law—— 

Mr. FOWLER. But as to the statutes denominated the “Anno- 
tated Statutes of the United States,“ I place them second to 
none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can be shown in a minute 
that he is in error by the citation that will be given to him. 

Mr. FOWLER. Well, the gentleman from Wisconsin may be 
able to do it, but that will be something that he is not ordi- 
narily in the habit of doing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not in the habit, I may say, like the 
gentleman from Illinois, of only reading from a manuscript. 


Mr. FOWLER. Oh, the gentleman.from Wisconsin is cer- 
tainly a magnificent authority, but it is not upon legislation 
in this House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we are 
wasting valuable time. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman from Wisconsin is an au- 
thority on matters on which he expresses an opinion different 
from that of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, under the 
act of March 8, 1875, it is provided: 

That on and after July 1, 1875, the organization of the Treasu 
Department, and the several ‘offices thereof, and on full salaries paid, 
shall be as follows: * * Chief clerk, $3,000 

Here is the law itself. 

Mr. FOWLER. That was done about the time sweeping in- 
creases in salaries were made, but the people condemned such 
acts and recalled many of the Congressmen who participated 
in such recklessness and disregard of the rights of the people. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, that was before. That was in 1873. 

Mr. FOWLER. It was about that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
law, and it has not been changed since. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow- 
LER] has any other statute to offer, of course the Chair will be 
glad to have it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to quibble on 
amounts, but I think I know that I am telling the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair does not know what 
the statute is; and the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the bill having read a statute which he says is the one gov- 
erning the salary in this particular case, the Chair is compelled 
to be governed by that. 
ers FOWLER. I have no complaint to make against the 

r. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I offer the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 21, after the word “clerk” insert the figures “ $3,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I have another point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jounson] desire to offer any other amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois has not made any other point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. I think that has all been cured, Mr. Chair- 
man. Now, on page 35, line 9, there is a provision of $1,400 for 
a laboring man, a chief engineer. The statute provides for a 
salary of $1,600. I am at a loss to know why the committee 
took away from this laboring man $200 of his legal salary, and 
I feel that it ought to be restored. Whether a point of order 
would lie or not, I am not going to contend seriously that it 
would; but I do say that if the committee will not offer an 
amendment to restore the salary, I desire to offer it myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We have not reduced 
this man’s salary. We have taken the amount as we found it 
in the current law. 

Mr. FOWLER. The statute provides for $1,600. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee took it as it was 
estimated for and as it has been carried heretofore. 

Mr. FOWLER. I understand that. I want to be perfectly 
fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The same statute that he complained about a moment 
ago is the one that fixes the salary of the engineer at $1,600. 
The department has not asked for any more than we have 
given. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. PERS, it is now 
5 o'clock, and I promised some gentlemen who have now left 
the Hall that we would rise ut 5 o'clock. 

Mr. FOWLER. I want to offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. FOWLER. On page 35, in line 9, strike out the figures 
“ $1,400 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $1,600,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, line 9, strike out the figures “ $1,400” and insert $1,600.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, we have 
provided the amount carried in the current law and in the esti- 
mates. 
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The CHAIRMAN.) The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, . 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
amendment. j I f 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. If the gentleman is going 
to speak, I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BRYAN. Before the committee rises I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman indicate along what lines he wishes to extend his 
remarks? z 

Mr. BRYAN. Just a brief extension on the subject of rail- 
rond rate reductions, i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr: Chairman, in this hour of turmoil and 
struggle on the part of all the forces of the administration to 
lower the excessive rates charged by the railroads by water 
competition through the Panama Canal; when the Democratic 
administration is by day and by night explaining to hesitant 
Senators and a halting public that the only use and purpose 
of the canal from an economical standpoint is to reduce rail- 
road rates; when the expensive machinery of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is being oiled and put into shape to 
appraise all the railroads of the country in order that that 
commission and the public generally will have the data to put 
a stop to railroad peculations and railroad bankers’ swindles, 
to the end that railroad rates may be reduced and the high 
cost of living lowered, it must create an unusual sensation, a 
peculiar and conflicting confusion of thought and action must 
result when it is realized that the announcement is about to be 
made in a quasi judicial manner that railroad rates are already 
too low, and that they must be immediately increased. 

Mr. Chairman, is it all fake? Is it all pure superheated at- 
mosphere with which we have been recently regaled? Every 
breeze that sweeps the White House green brings tidings now 
of rates that are too low, railroads that are starving. Is the 
repeal of free tolls a part of the same plan? 

Note the following bulletins, one each day. Would you call 
that intimidation or mere suggestion? The Montessori system 
of treating school children. 

On February 16, in the usual course of routine work, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission suspended the 5 per cent 
Increase rates of trunk-line roads to September 12. 

The New York Times of February 19 has the following: 

In expressing surprise over the information to him by the New 
York Times Se ams ng that there had been a flurry in the stock market 
over the commission’s order to-day, Commissioner Harlan said that he 


did not nnderstand how there conid have been any concern on the part 
of railroads, as they were familiar with the commission’s practice, 


The New York Times of February 18 has the following: 
EARLY BATE RULING DESIRED BY WILSON, 


Following a conference at the White House to-day between President 
Wilson and E. E. Clark, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, reports were circulated that the President had asked Mr. Clark 
to expedite the commission's decision in the 5 per cent freight-rate 
advance, * * > 

The President has said that he would not discuss the advanced matter 
while it was pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission any 
more than he would discuss a case pending in the courts. There has 
been a general belief, however, that the President would be much grati- 
ned if the commission should grant the 5 per cent advance in freight 
rates asked for by the 57 eastern railroads, 

This belief is based on the fact that persons close to the President 
who have the political interests of the Ison administration at heart 
are openly in sympathy with the cause of the eastern railroads. They 
hold that if the rate advance is granted by the commission, business 
conditions will be produced that will be of material help to the Demo- 
cratic Party in the next presidential campaign, and even in the con- 
gressional campaigns this year, 


The New York Times of February 19 has the following: 
PRICES HIGHER ON HOPE OF EARLY RATE DECISION. 


Practically all other considerations yielded place in the sha ing of 
prices on the stock exchange yesterday to the reports from Washington 
regarding a conference between the President and the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at which it was said the President 
bad urged as much edition as ble in arriving at a decision in 
the advanced freight-rate case which is now before the co on. 
The market was swayed by this report, and a denial later that any 


such suggestion bad been made, Prices rose, reacted sharply, and then 
AE , ending the day with a moderate net gain in the) 5 level 
ot prices, 


Most of the day's changes of exceptional scope were recorded among 
tho advances. Wall Street received with much tification the report 
that the President had used his good offices to Brin about as carly a 
decision as possible in the freight-rate case, upon which much hope for 
increased trade activity has been built. It was taken for gran 
the most the President had done was to su t the advisabili 


the financial. commun looked upon the rt as carrying the in- 
ference that the 8 would give some relle to the railroads, 


The New York Times of February 20 has the following: 
WON'T DELAY RULING ON RATE ADVANCES. 


In order to correct misapprehension that bas arisen from the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in making a further n- 
sion until September 12 of the 5 per cent advance in rates propo by 
the eastern railroads, Commissioner Harlan stated to-day at a further 
hearing that there was no intention on the commission's part to delay 
its decision until the expiration of the given sus on period. 

Recognizing the public importance of an early osition of the prob- 
lems before us „ the carriers, shippers, and the commission are 
using every effort to bring the inquiry to an early conclusion, and 
there is reason to think the record on the main issue in the case may 
be closed and the arguments had in time to enable the commission to 
dispose of those questions before the summer recess. 

Commissioner Harlan explained that the commission’ bad before it 
two broad inquiries in respect to the proposed advance. 

Are the present revenues of the carriers adequate? 

If not, how may they be supplemented? 

“ With the first of these issnes the carriers have already offered much 
testimony,” said Mr. Harlan, “but their witnesses have not been cross- 


examin nor have the investigations by the commission on that ques- 
tion been completed. We are also adv that certain — — interests 
will submit important testimony touching the adequacy o e present 
revenues of carriers, * * è 


Wednesday's reports that the decision in the rate case was to be 
expedited had this much basis, that the President was in favor of as 
early a decision as possible, that he inclined to the view that some 
relief should be granted to the railroads, and, further, that the chair- 
man of the Commerce Commission had informed the President that the 
decision would be rendered as soon as possible, 


There also appeared in the metropolitan press a Washington 
dispatch that the introduction of further evidence by protesting 
shippers would þe discouraged by the commission in order to 
hurry along a final decision. 

WASHINGTON, March 16, 1915, 


The opening argument was heard by the court to-day on the famous 
rallrond case, g 


WASHINGTON, March , 1915. 


A justice of court of raliroad claims expressed surprise to-day at the 
fall in prices of railroad securities. Justice said that he did not un- 
Gerstand how there could have been, as it is quite usual to have all 
of the testimony in before deciding the case. 


WASHINGTON, March 18, 1918. 


The presiding justice of the court of railroad claims was sent for by 
the President to-day, and they had a half-hour conference, ; 


WASHINGTON, March 19, 1915, 


Wall Street received with much gratification the report of conference 
between the President and the presiding judge of the court of railroad 
claims yesterday, as it is known from Senators near to the President 
that he is in favor of increased rates to the railroads. 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1915. 


In order to correct misapprehension that has arisen from the action 
of the court of railroad cla in continuing the famous railroad case 
until all of the testimony has been submitted, the court is using every 
effort to bring the inquiry to an early conclusion. 


It may be that the people of this country will be so easily 
worked as to permit the rates to be raised without demanding 
reprisals of the party that puts over the trick, but I think not. 
Why should the watered stock and fictitious bonds of the rail- 
roads continue to receive dividends? Why should the fortunes 
in this country continue to flow into the hands of the same 
fayored few? ; 

“ Constitution of peace,” the President says; but there is no 
peace so long as prices continue to soar skyward. Heretofore 
the railroads have surreptitiously and stealthily worked the 
people; but now they are to raise their rates by governmental 
decree and presidential suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
renew my motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H, R. 15279, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Canpier of Mississippi, indefinitely, on account of 
dangerous illness in his family. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
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To Mr. NeeLry of Kansas, indefinitely, on account of impor- 
-tant business. 

To Mr. Bowptr, for Monday and Tuesday next, on account of 
important business. í 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 6, 
1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Trent River from Newbern to 
Pollocksville, N. C., for a depth of 10 feet (H. Doc. No. 882) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 


2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 


letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Grays Reef Passage, off Waugo- 
shance, in Lake Michigan, with a view to removing shoals 
and deepening passage (H. Doc. No. 883); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROTHERMEL, from the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Commerce, submitted a report (No. 500) on 
the fur-seal industry in Alaska, which said report was referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H, R. 15373) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the Danville-Buckeye City public 
schools, of Danville, Ohio, 100 Army rifles; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15874) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to Denison University, of Granville, Ohio, one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15375) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Sons of Veterans’ Camp of Coshocton, Ohio, 200 
Army rifles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 15376) to amend section 16 of 
an act entitled “An act for the organization of the militia in 
the District of Columbia,” approved February 18, 1909; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
458) to authorize the printing of certain reports relative to the 
control of floods in the Mississippi River; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 241) for the ap- 
pointment of four members of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 242) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to loan equipment 
for the purpose of instruction and training to sanitary organiza- 
tions of the American National Red Cross; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 244) to authorize 
the President to grant leave of absence to an officer of the Corps 
of Engineers for the purpose of accepting an appointment under 
the Government of China on works of conservation and public 
improvement; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AINEY: A bill (H. R. 15377) granting a pension to 
Olive J. Hale; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15378) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Daniel; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 15879) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of Benjamin L. Gorsuch; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 15380) granting 
a pension to Joseph Gaffron; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 15381) granting a pension 
to Thomas Jefferson Rothgeb; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 15382) granting a pension to 
Harry V. Hafner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15383) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward R. Turnbach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 15384) granting an increase 
of pension to David E. Shaver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15385) granting a pension to 
Joseph E. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 15386) for the relief of Charles 
A. Spotts; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 15387) for the relief of 
Samuel C. Koonce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 15388) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel Lynch; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15389) granting an increase of pension to 
Mery E. McChistock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 15390) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Lynch; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15891) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Madary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 15392) for the relief of 
James Ross; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 15393) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas B. Forbs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15894) granting au in- 
crease of pension to Ernest H. Peterson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15395) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Guttry; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 15396) granting a pension 
to Lewis M. Benaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Local Union No. 2459, 
of the United Mine Workers, protesting against the injustices 
in the Colorado mines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of over 200 master plumbers of Mansfield, Ohio, 
and vicinity, in fayor of House bill 14288; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, resolutions of Local Union No. 978 of the United Mine 
Workers of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, protesting against the 
injustices in the Colorado mines; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petitions of various voters 
of Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions cf sundry citizens of Patton, Pa., 
protesting against the repeal of the canal-tolls exemption; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petition of Ivan Stokice, of Summit 
County, Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the nineteenth Ohio con- 
gressional district, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition of sundry citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. r 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition signed by various 
yoters of the city of Port Washington, Wis., protesting against 
the passage of House joint resolution 168, Senate joint resolu- 
tions 50 and 88, and against all other similar prohibition meas- 
ures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions signed by various merchants of Lodi, West 
Bend, Arlington, Plymouth, Port Washington, Beaver Dam, 
Hartford, Fox Lake, and Randolph, all of the second congres- 
sional district of Wisconsin, asking for the passage of a bill 
(H. R. 5808) to compel concerns selling goods direct to con- 
sumers entirely by mail to contribute their portion of funds in 
the development of the local community; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of sundry citizens of St. Joe, Ind., 
favoring passage of the Bathrick bill (H. R. 11897) farm- 
credits bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Indiana, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the retail jewelers of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
protesting against passage of House bill 2972, relative to fraud 
in sold-filled watcheases; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., pro- 
testing against any change in the American flag; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry Indiana citizens, protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

also, petitions of sundry citizens and churches of the State 
o? Indiana, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of sundry citizens of Marlette, 
Mich., in support of the Bathrick farm-credits bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURRY: Resolution by Orangevale Grange, No. 354, 
of Orangevale, Sacramento County, Cal., in favor of Bathrick 
farm-credits bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DALE: Petitions of the Kaufmann & Strauss Co., of 
New York City, protesting against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Thomas J. Garrity, Philadelphia, Pa., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 13044, the widows and orphans’ pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 11 citizens of the sixth dis- 
trict of Missouri, protesting against House joint resolution 168 
and Senate joint resolutions 88 and 50, providing for nation- 
wide prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kansas, favoring the establishment of a bureau of farm 
loans (H. R. 11755); to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Kansas, 
sre national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: Petition of T. Edward Bradley and 
19 other citizens of Hudson, N. Mex., and vicinity, favoring 
the passage of rural-credit legislation; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition from various citizens of the State of New 
Mexico, praying for national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petitions of sundry voters of the State of 
Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Belmont County, Ohio. 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Anawan Grange, No. 221, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Rehoboth, Mass., favoring Bathrick 
farm-credit bill; to the Committee on Banking aud Currency. 

Also, petition of M. D. Dow & Co., of Salisbury, Mass., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Memorial of the Whitman Board of 
Trade, of Whitman, Mass., protesting against any change in the 
ownership, etc., of the Sound line service between New England 
and New York; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Also, petition of Anawan Grange, No. 221, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Rehoboth, Mass., favoring passage of the Bathrick 
farm-credit bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Memorial of various members of Local 
Unions, No. 37 and No. 800, United Mine Workers of America, 
relative to conditions of strikers in mines of Colorado; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of La Salle, III., protesting 
against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Jndiciary. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Petitions of Rev. H. R. Furbeck and 42 
others, of Annandale, N. J.; Lovetta W. Taylor and 15 others, 
of Cape May Court House, N. J.; B. D. Sheraer and 30 others, 
of New Philadelphia, Ohio; C. E. Gulick and 14 others, of 
Plainfield, N. J.; G. G. Williamson and 14 others, of Defiance, 
Ohio; Otto E. Koegel and 6 others of the District of Columbia; 
Irwin Hill and 7 others, of Fleetwood, Pa.; W. J. Fisher and 
18 others, of Henry and Putnam Counties, Ohio; Cliff Kaser and 
15 others, of Killbuck, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Hartley and 
others, of Sidney, Steamboat. Springs, and Oak Creek, Colo.; 
A. L. Kinne and 20 others, of Lakeview, Ohio; William Sloan, 
elder, and Mrs. Agnes Kline, clerk, with resolution for Lakeview 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, of Lakeview, Ohio; A. H. Stur- 
tevant and 13 others, of Fairton, N. J.; O. A. Rees and 160 
others, from Austin, Pa., and vicinity; W. H. Sponseler and 30 
others, of Ashland County, Ohio; C. A. Brewster and 14 others, 
of Carlisle, Pa.; Cromwell P. Kirby, presiding elder, and James 
C. Jett, secretary, of South Street Baptist Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., for congregation of 380; Cromwell P. Kirby and 24 other 
citizens, of Indianapolis, Ind.; R, K. Furbay and several hun- 
dred others, from Urichsville and Dennison, Ohio; U. Wel- 
chons and 45 others, of Falls Creek, Jefferson County, Pa.; 
George E. Buss and several hundred others, from New Philadel- 
phia and Urichsville, Ohio; the Family Altar League of Chicago, 
representing 30,000 families; the Arlington Seventh-day Advent- 
ists Church, of Arlington, Va.; the Westminster Church and 
Sabbath School, of Camden, N. J.; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Wooster, Ohio; the Marlborough Seventh-day Baptist 
Bible School, of Bridgeton, N. J.; Loyal Tent, No. 1097, Inde- 
pendent Order of the Rechabites, of Washington, D. C.; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Sunday School at Beshler, 
Ohio; the Presbyterian Church of Arlington, Va.; the Christian 
Endeavor Society at Second Avenue Presbyterian Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; the Women’s Missionary Society, of Jacksonville, 
Fla.; the Swede Bible Class, of Moline, III.; College Church at 
Wheaton, III.; and the Cochran Union Sunday School, of Indi- 
ana, favoring the passage of national constitutional prohibition 
amendment (H. J. Res. 168) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of senior department of the Foundry Methodist 
Episcopal Church Sunday School, of Washington, D. C., favor- 
ing and urging the passage of House joint resolution 168, for 
national constitutional prohibition of liquor traftic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Bank of Carrollton; the Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank, of Gordo; and the Commercial Bank. of Tusca- 
loosa, all in the State of Alabama. for amendment of the income- 
tax law to provide for “information at the source” in lieu of 
s collection at the source”; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of G. L. Hardison, of Riverdale, N. C., indors- 
ing and favoring passage of proposed national constitutional 
prohibition amendment, House joint resolution 168 and Senate 
joint resolutions 88 and 50; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOXWORTH: Petitions of various churches in the 
fifteenth Illinois congressiona] district, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Iten 
Biscuit Co., of Omaha, Nebr., favoring passage of House bill 
14828, relative to false statements in the mails; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Local Union No. 
2611, United Mine Workers of America, favoring investigation 
of troubles among mine workers of Colorado; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition of Dr. John Ruprar, 
protesting against the transfer of the Surgeon General's Library 
to the Library of Congress; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Nr. LIEB: Petitions of 1,021 citizens of Evansville, Ind. 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of various merchants throngh- 
out the twenty-seventh district of New York. in support of 
House bill 5308, known as the Hinebaugh bill. providing for 
aan of mail-order concerns; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 
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Also, petition of General Trades and Labor Council, American 
Federation of Labor, of Kingston, N. Y., protesting against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of New York, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of Local Union No. 255, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Fred O. H. Ward, and others, of Kingston; Frank Me- 
Cune, of Wurtsboro; and T. S. Cole, of Pine Hill, all in the 
State of New York, protesting against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY : Petition of the General Chemical Co., 
of Providence, R. I., favoring passage of Senate bill 387, relative 
to Federal legislation on bills of lading; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, RAINEY: Petitions of sundry citizens and the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of the State of Illinois, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 10 banks in the twentieth congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois, favoring amendment to the income-tax law; to 
the Committee on Way; and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of Franklin Bart- 
lett Camp, No. 11, Sons of Veterans, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Hiram Eddy Camp, No. 8, Connecticut Division, Sons of Vet- 
erans, United States of America, against changing the United 
States flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, petition of the board of aldermen of New Haven, Conn., 
favoring House bill 12248, relative to improvement of New 
Haven Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petitions of the Los An- Mi 
geles Chamber of Commerce and sundry citizens of the State iay 
of California, favoring the passage of the Palmer-Owen child- 
labor bill; to the Committee on Labor, 2 

Also, petitions of N. W. Tilton, of Los Angeles, Cal., and 11125 
Richard Mahar, of San Pedro, Cal., protesting against national 5 9 85 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego, site 
Cal, and the Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, rela- git 
tive to changes in the Regular Army of the United States; to . 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 9291, relative to land of railroad com- i 
pany in California and Oregon; to the Committee on the Public SER 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of Dr. J. D. Watts 
and 25 others, of Tyro, Ark., favoring national prohibition; to f 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 1 7 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, : 
favoring national farm land cooperative banking system; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 3 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, against national 5 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, ; 


8 


